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from,  940 
Literary,  criticism  in  America,  646 

decadence  of  the  present  day,  752 

methods  of    American    writers    tabu- 
lated, 967 

record  of  1905,  A  glance  at  the,  239 

storm  center,  A,   792 
Literature,  How  machinery  degrades,  868 

Journalism  as  a  destroyer  of,  199 

Lack  of  the  ideal  in  modern,  680 

Our  second,   279 

When  journalism  becomes,  830 

Women's  real  place  in,  24 
Literatures,  Paradox  of  semibarbaric,  643 
Lock-canal  victory,  964 
Lockhart,    Charles,   and  his  great  wealth, 

258 
Locomotive,  A  sixteen-wheeled,   282 
Lombroso    on    the    American    millionaire, 
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London  fog  rich  in  sulfurous  acid,  687 
Longworth,   Mrs.   N.,   Pluck  of,  in  face  of 
trouble,  345 
Postnuptial,  310 
Loubet,    Ex-President    of    France,    on    his 

escape  from  assassination,  853 
Lutheranism  dying  out  in  Germany,   618 
Luther,  The  latest  defense  of,  165 
Lying  as  a  disease,   520 
Lynchers,  Punishment  of,  865 
Lynching  at  Chattanooga,   508 
at  Springfield,  Ohio,  356 

M 

McCall,  John  A.,  Death  of,  313 

Resignation  of,  39 
McClellan,    Mayor   of    New   York,    breaks 
with  Tammany,  42 

Sketch  of,   102 
MacDowell  Club,  The,  903 
MacDowell's  return  to  romanticism,  11 
Machiavelli  up  to  date,  395 
Mackenzie,    Sir,   gives   two   operations  for 

one  price,  34 
Magazine  criticism,  A  change  in  the  spirit 
of,    750 

To  a  blank  space  in  a,  754 
Magnetic  pole,  The,  15 
Magyar  audacity,    947 
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actor,    867 
Man's  work,  A,  The  worth  ol,  436 
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Markham,  L<1\\  in;  A  Pod     faith,  838 
Marriage's,     civil,     The     Pope's     attil 

toward,    32  5 
Materialism,   The   passing  of,    129 
Mathematics     more     "  unthinkable "     than 

dogma,    L.86 

Matteucci,  The  hero  of  Vesuvius,  664 
Meat,  Demand  for  clean,  859 

disclosures,  Foreign   press  on  Chicago, 
928,  947 

Inspection  dispute,  Resull  of  the,  959 

scandal,  Religious  aspects  of  the,  977 
stopped  by  law,  827 

Reply  of  the  packers,  893 
Mechanical    measurement    of    mind,    The, 
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Medical,  art  declining,   Is?    16 

aspects  of  handwriting,   971 

journalism     slower     than      the     daily 
press,  687 

tests  for  automobilists,  908 
Medicine,  for  bad  temper,  243 

patent,  What  is  a?  54 
Melt,  Substances  that  will  not,  89 
Mental    derangement    caused    by    religion, 
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"Message-sticks,"  in  use  in  Australia,  973 
Methodists  have  done  in  India,  What  the, 
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Methodist  young  people  facing  a  crisis,  689 
Metals,  Transmutation  of,  368 
Mexico,  Church  and  State  in,  588 
Mice,  cause  pneumonia,  Do?  321 
Microscope,  and  hypermicroscope,  443 

Newly  invented  high-power,  483 
Millionaires,  a  warning  to,  898 

"Chadwicking"  the,  153 

Misery  of,   430 
Millionaire,    Lombroso   on   the    American, 

578 
Mind,  Mechanical  measurement  of,  938 

cure,  Scientific  methods  of,  15 
Miners,  coal,  Scant  sympathy  for  the,  272 
Mines,  Electrical  locomotives  in,  407 
Ministers    are    trained,    Some    frank    criti- 
cism of  the  way,  911 
Minute,   two  miles  a,    Better  than,    230 
Mirrors  in  churches,  618 
Mission  field,  Roman-Catholic,  Japan  as  a, 
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Missions,  American  foreign,  Growth  of,  17 

and  polygamy,  910 

Haystack  monuments  to,  525 

in  Hunan,  761 
Missionaries,  China  and  the,  357 
Missionary  movement,  A  great,  446 
Mitchell,  John,  Rapid  rise  of,  343 
Molecule,  How  large  is  a?  366 
"Mollie  Maguireism"  in  the  West,  357 
Monarchy,   dual,    Paralysis   of  a,    326 
Monopoly,  Street-railway,  in  New  York,  4 
Moral  uplifts  at  sixty  cents  each,  526 
Morocco,    argument,     Germany's     side     of 
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conference,    Austria-Hungary's    inter- 
est in  the,  373 

Darkening  clouds  at  the,  96 

dispute,  Outlook  for  peace  in  the,  250 

Germany's  interest  in  the,  327 

imbroglio,  Germany's  real  aim  in  the, 
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Our  slender  interest  in,   112 

police    question,    Germany's    view    of 
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Who  is  to  police?  288 
Morales,  Flight  of,   1 
Morality,  Quaker,   Wherein  it  is  peculiar, 
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Mortality  of  the  human  race,  797 
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and  aims  of  the  Equitable,  844 
Moscow  rebels,  Lack  of  sympathy  for  the,  3 
Moslem  view  of  Christianity,    128 
Motogodille,   The,    521 
Motor-boats,  Improvements  in,  521 
Motor-boating,  The  future  of,  862 
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Gettysburg  (King),  990 
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Popular  Mechanics,  Chicago 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  New  York 

Post,  Boston 

Post,  Chicago 

Post,  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo. 

Post,  Houston 

Post,  Pittsburg 

Post,  Washington 

Post-Express,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Post-Intelligencer,  Seattle 

Presbyterian  Banner,  Pittsburg 

Presbyterian  Standard,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Press,  New  York 

Press,  Philadelphia 

Printing  Art.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Publishers'  Weekly,  New  York 

Puck,  New  York 

Railroad  Gazette,  New  York 

Railway  Age,  Chicago 

Railway  and  Engineering  Review,  Chicago 

Railway     and     Locomotive     Engineering, 

New  York 
Railway  World,  Philadelphia 
Reader,  Indianapolis 
Record,  Philadelphia 
Record  and  Guide,  New  York 
Record-Herald,  Chicago 
Reform  Advocate,  Chicago 
Register,  Mobile 

Religious  Telescope,  Dayton,  O. 
Republic,  St.  Louis 
Republican,  Denver 
Republican,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Review  of  Reviews,  New  York 
Sabbath  Reading,  New  York 
Sacred  Heart  Review,  Boston 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Philadelphia 
Science,  New  York 
Scientific  American,  New  York 
Scientific  American  Supplement,  New  York 
Scribner's  Magazine,  New  York 
Searchlight,  New  York 
Sentinel,  Milwaukee 
Shipping  Illustrated,  New  York 
Signs  of  the  Times,  Mountain  Yiew.  Cal. 
Smart  Set,  New  York 
Socialist,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Southwestern   Presbyterian,    New   Orleans 
Spice  Mill,  New  York 
Standard,  Chicago 
Standard  Union.  Brooklyn 
Star,  Indianapolis 
Star,  Kansas  City 
Star,  Washington 
Star  of  Hope,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 
State,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Statesman,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
St.  Nicholas,  New  York 
Success,  New  York 

Sugar  Planter's  Journal,  New  Orleans 
Sun,  Baltimore 
Sun,  New  York 
Tammany  Times,  New  York 
Technical  World,  Chicago 
Telegraph,  Macon,  Ga. 
Telegraph,  New  York 
Telegraph,  Philadelphia 
Telephony,  Chicago 
Textile  World  Record,  Boston 
Theatre  Magazine,  New  York 
Tiger,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Times,  Brooklyn 
Times,  Chattanooga 
Times,  Denver 
Times.  Dubuque,  la. 
Times,  Hartford 
Times,  Kansas  City 
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Times,  New  York 
Times,  Pittsburg 
Times,  Washington 
Times-Democrat,  New  Orleans 
Times-Dispatch,  Richmond 
Times-Union,  Albany 
Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  Pla. 
Town  and  Country,  New  York 
Town  Topics,  New  York 
Trade  Review,  New  York 
Transcript,  Boston 
Tribune,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Detroit 
Tribune,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  New  York 
Tribune,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune,  Sioux  City 
Truth  Seeker,  New  York 
Union  Gospel  News,  Cleveland 
Union,  Sacramento 
Union  Signal,  Evanston,  111. 
United    Mine    Workers'    Journal,    Indian- 
apolis 
United  States  Investor,  Boston 
Virginian-Pilot,  Norfolk 
Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York 
Western  Electrician,  Chicago 
Western  Watchman,  St.  Louis 
Western  World,  Des  Moines 
Westminster,  Philadelphia 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  New  York 
World,  New  York 
World-Herald,  Omaha 
World  To-day,  Chicago 
World's  Work,  New  York 
Youth's  Companion,  Boston 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston 

In  Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Bulletin,  Manila 
Cablenews,  Manila 
Hawaiian  Star,  Honolulu 

ENGLISH  PERIODICALS 
In  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland. 

Academy,  London 

Athenaeum,  London 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  Edin- 
burgh 

British  Medical  Journal,  London 

Bystander,  London 

Christian  Commonwealth,  London 

Chronicle,  London 

Church  Times,  London 

Clarion,  London 

Contemporary  Review,  London 

Dublin  Review,  Dublin 

Economist,  London 

Engineering,  London 

Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette, 
London 

Expository  Times,  Edinburgh 

Express,  London 

Fortnightly  Review,  London 

Freedom,  London 

Gentlewoman,  London 

Globe,  London 

Grand  Magazine,  London 

Graphic,  London 

Guardian,  London 

Hibbert  Journal,  London 

Hospital,  London 

Independent  Review,  London 

Judy,  London 

Justice,  London 

Knowledge   and   Scientific   News,   London 

Knowledge,  London 

Labor  Leader,  London 

Labour,  London 

Lancet,  London 

Law  Student's  Journal,  London 

Leader,  London 

Lloyd's  Weekly  News,  London 

Mail,  London 

M.  A.  P.,  London 

Monthly  Review,  London 

New  Review,  London 

News,  London 

Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  London 

Observer,  London 


<  (utlook,   London 

Pall   Mall  Gazette,   Loudon 

Pioneer,  Leicester 

Positivist  Review,  London 

Lost,   London 

Public  ( )pinion,  London 

Publishers'  Circular,  London 

Punch,  London 

Quarterly  Review,  London 

Saturday  Review,  London 

Sketch,  London 

Speaker,   London 

Spectator,  London 

Sphere,  London 

Standard,  London 

Statist,  London 

T.  P.  A's  Weekly,  London 

T.  P.  O.,  London 

Tablet,  London 

Tatler,  London 

Telegraph,  London 

Temple  Bar,  London 

Times,  London 

Tit-Bits,  London 

Tribune,  London 

Truth,  London 

United  Irishman,  Dublin 

Westminster  Gazette,  London 

Westminster  Review,  London 

Yorkshire  Post,  York 

English   Periodicals   in   the   British 
Colonies. 

Advertiser,  London,  Ontario 

Bengalee,  Calcutta 

Canadian  Chuichman,  Toronto 

Catholic  Register,  Toronto 

Christian  Patriot,  Madras,  India 

Citizen,  Ottawa 

Friend  of  India,  Calcutta 

Globe,  Toronto 

Life,  Melbourne 

Monetary  Times,  Toronto 

Presbyterian,  Toronto 

Sun,  Toronto 

Times,  Melbourne 

Town  and  Country  Journal,  Sydney 

Tribune,  Winnipeg 

Witness,  Montreal 

English  Periodicals  in  Various  Countries. 

Buddhist,  Colombo,  Ceylon 
Celestial  Empire,  Shanghai 
China  Gazette,  Shanghai 
Herald,  Kobe 

Japan  Weekly  Chronicle,  Kobe 
Mexican  Herald,  City  of  Mexico 
Times,  Canton 

FRENCH  PERIODICALS 

In  the  French  Republic. 

Aurore,  Paris 

Ciel  et  Terre,  Paris 

Correspondant,  Paris 

Cosmos,  Paris 

Demain,  Lyons 

Echo  de  Paris,  Paris 

Eclair,  Paris 

Economiste  Francais,  Paris 

Electricien,  Paris 

European,  Paris 

Figaro,  Paris 

Gaulois,  Paris 

Gil  Bias,  Paris 

Grande  Revue,  Paris 

Humanite,  Paris 

Illustration,  Paris 

Intransigent,  Paris 

Journal,  Paris 

Journal  des  Ddbats,  Paris 

Journal  Officiel,  Paris 

Lanterne,  Paris 

Liberte\  Paris 

Libre  Parole,  Paris 

Matin,  Paris 

Mercure  de  France,  Paris 

Monde  Moderne,  Paris 

Nature,  Paris 

Nouvelle  Revue,  Paris 

Petit  Journal,  Paris 


Pari 
I'ei  ite  Repubtique,  Paris 
Pel  it  Temp     Pa 
Pro  Armenia    I' 
Radical.  Paris 
Revue,  !' 

Revue  I  [ebdomadaire,  Paris 
Revue  Bleue,  Paris 

Revue  de   Deux    M01  ,is 

Revue  Diplomatique,  Paris 

Revue  Scientifique,  Paris 

Rire,  Paris 

Semainc  Religi<  ui  e,  Paris 

Temps,  Paris 

Union  Pharmaceutique,  Paris 

Voix  du  Pcuple,  Paris 

French  Periodicals  in  Various  Countries. 

Ind^pendance  Beige,  Brussels 
Journal  de  Bruxelles,  Brussels 
Soleil,  Montreal 

GERMAN  PERIODICALS 

In  the  German  Empire. 

Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Munich 

Alte  Glaube,  Leipsic 

Borsen-Kurier,  Berlin 

Christliche  Welt,  Marburg 

Continental  Correspondence,  Berlin 

Deutsche  Rundschau,  Berlin 

Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Frankfort 

Germania,  Berlin 

Glauben  und  Wissen,  Stuttgart 

Grenzboten,  Leipsic 

Illustrirte  Zeitung,  Berlin 

Jugend,  Munich 

Kladderadatsch,  Berlin 

Kreuz  Zeitung,  Berlin 

Lokal  Anzeiger,  Berlin 

Militar-Wochenblatt,  Berlin 

Nachrichten,  Berlin 

Nachrichten,  Hamburg 

Nation,  Berlin 

National  Zeitung,  Berlin 

Neue  Gesellschaft,  Berlin 

Neue  Zeit,  Berlin 

Norddeutsche   Allgemeine  Zeitung,    Berlin 

Ost-Asien,  Berlin 

Politische  Correspondenz,  Berlin 

Preussische  Zeitung,  Berlin 

Rundschau,  Berlin 

Simplicissimus,  Munich 

Staatsburger  Zeitung,  Berlin 

Siiddeutsches    Reichskorrespondenz,  Carls- 

ruhe 
Tag,  Berlin 
Tageblatt,  Berlin 
Tageszeitung,  Berlin 
Ueber  Land  und  Meer,  Stuttgart 
Ulk,  Berlin 
Umschau,  Berlin 

Velhagen  und  Klasings  Monatshefte,  Berlin 
Vorwaerts,  Berlin 
Vossische  Zeitung,  Berlin 
Wahre  Jacob,  Stuttgart 
Weltspiegel,  Berlin 
Zeitung,  Berlin 
Zeitung,  Cologne 
Zeitung,  Hamburg 
Zeitung,  Magdeburg 
Zukunft,  Berlin 

GERMAN  PERIODICALS  IN 
AUSTRIA. 

Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Vienna 
Fremdenblatt,  Vienna 
Humoristische  Blatter,  Vienna 
Neue  Freie  Presse,  Vienna 
Unverfalschte  Deutsche  Worte,  Vienna 


German  Periodicals  in  Various  Countries. 

Echo,  New  York 

Germania,  Milwaukee 

Glocke,  Chicago 

Herold,  New  York 

New  Yorker  Revue,  New  York 

Staats  Zeitung,  New  York 

Zeitung,  St.  Petersburg 
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ITALIAN  PERIODICALS. 

Civilta  Cattolica,  Rome 
Fis.  hietto,  Turin 
Giornale  d'ltalia.  Rome 
Italia  Moderna.  Rome 

ira,  Milan 
Minerva,  Rome 
Nuova  Antologia,  Rome 
Osservatore  Romano,  Rome 
Pongolo,  Naples 
Popolo  Romano,  Rome 
Rassegna  Xazionale,  Florence 
Scienza  Soeiale,  Naples 
Secolo.  Milan 
Spettatore,  Rome 
Tribuna  Illustrata,  Rome 
Tribuna,  Rome 


RUSSIAN    PERIODICALS. 

Douma,  St.  Petersburg 
Gosoudarstvo.  St.  Petersburg 
Isvestija     Krestianskich     Deputator, 
Petersburg 


St. 


Molva,  St.  Petersburg 

Naradnoye  Chosyiaistvo,  St.  Petersburg 

Narodnaya  Swoboda,  St.  Petersburg 

Nashi  Zhizn,  St.  Petersburg 

Novosti,  St.  Petersburg 

Novoye  Vremya,  St.  Petersburg 

Obedinenid,  St.  Petersburg 

Pajatzy,  St.  Petersburg 

Pravo,  St.  Petersburg 

Pravitelstvenny  Viestnik.  St.  Petersburg 

Rousskya  Viedomosti,  Moscow 

Riech,  St.  Petersburg 

Russ,  St.  Petersburg 

Slovo,  St.  Petersburg 

Sprout,  St.  Petersburg 

Strana,  St.  Petersburg 

Viedomosti,  St.  Petersburg     . 

Volschebnyi  Fonar,  St.  Petersburg 


OTHER  PERIODICALS. 
In  Spain. 

Epoca,  Madrid 


Heraldo,  Madrid 
Pais,  Madrid 


Lei,  Santiago 


In  Chile. 


In  Denmark. 


Kobenhavn,  Copenhagen 
Berlingske  Tidende,  Copenhagen 

Hungarian  and  Polish. 

Alkolmany,  Budapest 
Honte  Lapok,  Hungary 
Magyar  Menzet.  Budapest 
Pester  Lloyd,  Budapest 


Dutch. 

Amsterdammer,  Amsterdam 
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NOTICK   TO    RlTItSCRIIIKKS. 

A  strike  of  tlie  typesetters  in  the  printing  establishments  of  New  York  City  is 
expected,  which  may  delay  some  of  our  January  issues.  Readers  and  advertisers 
who  fail  to  receive  their  copies  of  the  magazine  on  time  may  rest  assured,  how- 
ever, that  everything  possible  is  being  done  to  minimize  the  delay. 

LITERARY   DKiKST  INDEXES. 

The  index  of  Vol.  XXXI.  of  THE  Literary  Digest  will  be  ready  about 
January  15,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  subscribers  who  have  previously  made  ap- 
plication. Other  subscribers  who  wish  to  be  supplied  regularly  with  future  in- 
dexes will  please  send  request  accordingly. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE    FLIGHT   OF   MORALES. 

HAPPILY  for  both  sides  in  the  discussion  over  the  Santo  Do- 
mingo treaty,  each  finds  that  the  flight  of  President  Morales 
proves  its  claims  and  overturns  the  arguments  of  the  other.  The 
opponents  of  the  treaty  declare  that  this  collapse  of  the  island 
Government  shows  that  there  is  no  responsible  party  to  make  a 
treaty  with  ;  while  the  friends  of  the  treaty  aver  that  this  add- 
ed proof  of  weakness 
shows  that  the  strong 
hand  of  the  United 
States  is  just  what  is 
needed  to  restore  order. 
It  was  on  Christmas 
Day  that  Santo  Domin- 
go learned  that  its  Chief 
Magistrate,  weary  of  his 
losing  struggle  with  his 
Vice-President  and  his 
Cabinet,  had  left  "  for 
an  unknown  destina- 
tion," but  supposedly 
to  join  the  insurgents, 
and  "  troops  were  sent 
in  pursuit."  No  less 
than  seven  Generals  are 
represented  in  the  news- 
paper accounts  as  being 
in  the  field,  with  total 
forces  of  700  men.  In 
the  capital  "  a  feeling 
of  unrest  prevails,"  we 
are  told,  and  "several  arrests  have  been  made."  Vice-President 
Caceres  is  said  to  have  seized  the  reins  of  government. 

In  view  of  this  confusion  in  the  Dominican  Government,  the 
Administration's  critics  feel  more  keenly  than  ever  the  unwisdom 
of  ratifying  a  treaty  that  will  make  this  Government  responsible  in 
any  degree  for  the  finances  of  the  island.  "  The  Senate,  we  should 
say,  would  hesitate  to  ratify  a  treaty  negotiated  with  a  President 
who  runs  away,  joins  the  enemies  of  his  own  Government,  and 
takes  up  arms  against  his  Vice-President ;  it  is  like  making  a  treaty 
with  a  comet,"  declares  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.).  It  would 
be  "  a  treaty  with  chaos,"  says   The  Evening  Post  (Ind.).     The 


RAMON    CACERES, 

Vice-President  of  Santo  Domingo,  who  has 
seized  the  reins  of  government. 


President  is  being  led  into  a  dark  and  dangerous  path,  thinks  the 
St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.);  and  the:  Washington  Post  Mud.)  re- 
marks that  the  best  aid  the  Senate  could  bring  him  would  be  "  the 
rejection  of  the  treaty  in  to  to,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  I  nited 
States  from  its  occupation  of  Santo  I  >omingO,  leaving  the  Domin- 
ican claims  to  be  adjusted 
by  arbitration,  according 
to  precedent." 

If  we  should  retire  from 
the  island,  however,  re- 
plies the  Seattle  Post-In- 
telligencer (Rep.),  "there 
is  a  fair  certainty  that 
some  European  power 
will  insist  on  taking  up 
the  task  which  the  United 
States  has  dropped,  with- 
out any  large  degree  of 
probability  that  it  will  be 
content  to  act  merely  as 
a  good  friend,  but  will 
rather  conclude  to  remain 
there  for  all  time  to 
come."  And  so  think  the 
Kansas  City  Star  (Ind.), 
the  Cleveland  Leader 
(Rep.),  the  Pittsburg 
Chronicle  Telegraph 
(Rep.),  and  many  other 
papers.  The  Philadel- 
phia [Press  (Rep.)  argues 
that  the  change  in  the 
island  Government  does 
not  change  our  responsi- 
bility.    To  quote : 

"  Whatever  the  case, 
the  position  of  the  United 
States  remains  the  same. 
When  the  Santo  Domin- 
go agreement  was  made 
with  President  Morales, 
which  in  the  form  of  a 
treaty  awaits  ratification 
by  the  Senate,  this  coun- 
try by  no  means  assumed 
to  decide  who  should  be 
President  of  the  Santo 
Domingo  Republic.  It 
only  required  that  what- 
ever change  was  made  should  be  peaceable,  under  the  forms  of  law 
and  without  affecting  the  collection  of  revenue  and  the  conditions 
surrounding  trade. 

"  This  has  been  secured.  For  a  period  longer  than  has  occurred 
at  any  time  since  the  independence  of  Santo  Domingo  was  ac- 
quired, nearly  a  century  ago,  the  revenues  of  the  Government  have 
been  collected  without  interruption.  Smuggling  has  been  stopped, 
peace  has  been  maintained  in  all  the  ports  and  trade  has  been 


CARLOS   F.   MORALES, 

President  of  Santo  Domingo,  who  joined  the 
revolutionists  because  his  Vice-President  and 
Cabinet  insisted  on  running  the  government 
and  made  him  a  mere  figurehead. 
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AT  THE  WHITE   HOUSE. 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  you'll  have  to  keep  yourself  and  your  traps  out  of  the 
way,  we're  it  now."  — Brinkerhoff  in  the  Toledo  Blade. 


PERSEVERANCE   REWARDED. 

— Payne  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 


NEW    FIGURES  AT  THE   WHITE   HOUSE. 


subject  to  none  of  the  exactions  which  previous  revolutions  have 

imposed 

"  No  one  objects  to  Spanish-American  revolution  merely  as  a 
variety  of  national  election.  But  the  United  States  has  a  right  to 
require  that  when  a  country  like  Santo  Domingo  changes  its  rulers 
it  shall  not  interfere  with  trade,  interrupt  the  revenue,  repudiate 
its  bonds,  default  on  interest,  butcher  the  defenseless  or  kill  for- 
eigners with  stray  bullets." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  says  similarly: 

"  At  any  rate,  the  course  of  this  country  is  clear.  It  is  to  pro- 
ceed with  its  duty  to  itself  and  to  the  Dominican  Republic  as  a 
permanent  entity  and  not  as  the  temporary  possession  of  Mr. 
Morales,  Mr.  Caceres,  Mr.  Jime'nez,  or  any  one  else.  There  has 
been  much  opposition  to  the  pending  treaty  because  it  is  said  to 
be  the  personal  scheme  of  Mr.  Morales.  We  shall  be  curious  to 
see  if  the  same  critics  now  oppose  it  because  it  may  have  to  be  a 
general  and  impersonal  thing,  with  which  Mr.  Morales  has  nothing 
to  do. 

"  We  shall  see,  moreover,  if  America  has  not  the  power  and 
right  to  do  some  things  that  some  other  nations  have.  Years  ago 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  got  into  pretty  nearly  as  bad  a  state  as 
Santo  Domingo,  and  Austria-Hungary  intervened  and  brought 
order  out  of  chaos,  to  the  admiration  of  the  world.  A  like  work 
was  done  in  Crete,  and  now  it  is  being  done  again  in  Macedonia. 
The  United  States  has  been  doing  a  similar  work  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, at  only  a  tithe  of  the  cost  and  responsibility.  We  are 
curious  to  know  why  what  is  superb  beneficence  in  Europe  is  med- 
dlesome wickedness  in  America;  especially  since  this  country  was 
founded  upon  the  principle  that  it  can  do  anything  that  any  coun- 
try may  of  right  do." 

The  New  York  Sun's  Washington  correspondent,  in  an  inform- 
ing despatch,  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  situation  in  Santo 
Domingo : 

"  The  root  of  the  whole  trouble  is  probably  that  President 
Morales  grew  tired  of  being  governed  by  his  Cabinet  and  acting  as 
a  figurehead,  which  he  has  been  ever  since  a  few  months  after 
taking  office. 

"  It  has  been  established  that  Morales  entered  into  the  conven- 
tion with  this  Government,  known  as  the  Dillingham-Sanchez 
agreement,  which  was  primarily  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
Senate  to  give  ready  ratification  to  the  subsequent  treaty,  for  his 
own  protection.  He  believed  for  good  reason  that  if  he  pointed 
out  to  his  people  that  he  had  this  Government  behind  him  he 
would  get  their  support  and  also  be  impregnable  to  assault.  This 
headed  off  more  than  one  revolution.     An  outbreak  was  threatened 


last  January,  but  it  failed  to  materialize.  The  signing  of  the  Dill- 
ingham-Sanchez agreement  barely  stopped  another  outbreak.  On 
February  8  last  conditions  grew  worse  in  the  provinces  of  Monte 
Cristi  and  Puerto  Plata  and  the  custom-houses  were  taken  in  con- 
trol at  both  places  by  Rear-Admiral  Sigsbee's  squadron  of  Ameri- 
can war-ships.  This  action  was  taken  by  virtue  of  an  arbitral 
award  to  the  Santo  Domingo  Improvement  Company,  which  had 
control  of  the  custom-houses. 

"A  forerunner  of  the  present  split  between  Morales  and  his 
Cabinet  came  about  four  weeks  ago,  when  the  resignation  of  Senor 
Sanchez  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  announced.  It  is 
understood  that  Sanchez,  a  supporter  of  Morales,  was  forced  out. 
Senor  Tejera,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  country,  took 
the  office. 

"According  to  advices  which  came  to  the  War  Department  to- 
day Morales  is  out  to  join  the  Jimenistas  party,  in  opposition  to 
the  Horacistas.  The  Horacistas  party,  which  derives  its  name 
from  Horacio  Vasquez,  who  is  now  a  power  in  Santo  Domingo, 
was  the  party  behind  Morales  in  his  efforts  to  become  President, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  its  support  he  would  never  have  become 
Executive. 

"  The  Jimenistas  party  is,  or  was,  headed  by  Jimdnez,  an  aspirant 
for  the  Presidency.  Notwithstanding  their  bitter  opposition  to 
one  another,  the  Jimenistas  and  the  Horacistas  were  once  allied 
for  a  time,  and  it  was  due  to  that  that  Morales  got  in  office.  It 
was  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  when  Wos  y  Gil  was  President. 
He  was  universally  disliked,  and  both  the  Jimenistas  and  the 
Horacistas  were  anxious  to  have  him  overthrown. 

"It  was  not  yet  election  time  and  the  dissatisfied  natives  could 
not  wait.  Accordingly,  the  Jimenistas  and  the  Horacistas  joined 
forces  for  the  overthrow  of  Wos  y  Gil.  This  was  accomplished, 
and  the  executive  palace  at  Santo  Domingo  City  was  for  a  time 
vacant. 

"  The  Horacistas  were  allowed  to  name  a  provisional  Presi- 
dent, while  it  was  agreed  that  Jime'nez  was  to  be  made  President 
at  the  next  election.  Horacio  Vasquez  selected  Morales  to  be 
temporary  President.  As  soon  as  he  had  been  installed  Morales 
set  to  work  to  strengthen  his  position.  One  office  after  another 
was  filled  with  his  followers.  Finally  there  was  an  outbreak  of  the 
Jimenistas  and  an  effort  was  made  to  throw  Morales  out.  He  had 
grown  too  strong,  however,  and  he  captured  one  province  after 
another,  except  that  of  Monte  Cristi.  Last  summer  the  revolu- 
tionists of  Monte  Cristi  were  taken  into  the  fold  and  Morales  was 
made  President  of  the  entire  Republic.  He  has  now  broken  with 
the  Horacistas  and  proposes  to  fight  them.  What  the  outcome 
will  be  can  not  be  predicted.  Both  factions  are  strong  and  both 
willing  to  fight." 
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LACK   OF   SYMPATHY    FOR   THE   MOSCOW 

REBELS. 

[N  spite  of  all  the  bloodshed  and  horrors  of  the  Russian  strike, 
-*-  which  culminated  in  what  was  practically  civil  war  in  Moscow, 
the  sympathy  of  the  American  press  does  not  seem  to  he  inclined 
to  the  insurrectionists.  Whatever  sympathy  they  may  have  had 
they  appear  to  have  lost  by  plunging  the  nation  into  anarchy.  To 
be  sure,  here  and  there  a  paper  speaks  up  for  the  strikers.  The 
New  York  American  goes  so  far  as  to  hope  and  believe  "  that 
President  Roosevelt  will  in  some  effective  and  emphatic  manner 
express  American  feeling  and,  with  or  without  the  cooperation  of 
other  Christian  nations,  succeed  in  stopping  the  murders  that  dis- 
grace Christianity."  But  even  this  is  an  outcry  against  bloodshed 
generally,  rather  than  an  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  strike. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  Czar  is  blamed  for  having  weakly  yielded 
to  strong  demands  on  previous  occasions,  thus  urging  on  the  ex- 
tremists.    In  the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  Chronicle: 

"The  general  judgment  will  be  that  the  Government  is  not  alto- 
gether blameless  for  the  existing  state  of  affairs  following  the  pop- 
ular rejoicings  over  the  October  manifesto.     It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Government  did  not  at 
the  outset  yield  all  it  could  with 
safety  and  then  firmly  refuse  to 
accede  to  further  demands. 

"  In  fact,  it  made  the  mistake 
of  yielding  successive  demands 
after  resisting  them  for  a  time. 
The  effect  was  that  of  an  admis- 
sion that  the  Government  was 
withholding  things  it  ought  to 
grant.  The  extremists  were  en- 
couraged to  think  that  if  they 
were  clamorous  and  violent 
enough  they  would  certainly  get 
all  they  wanted.  Accordingly 
they  redoubled  their  clamor  and 
their  violence  and  brought  about 
a  condition  of  things  which  can 
not  longer  be  tolerated." 

But  failure  of  the  uprising 
was  predicted  almost  from  the 
first.  The  troops  behind  the 
machine  guns  that  mowed  down 


TREED. 


— Cory  in  the  New  York  World. 

SOMETHING   LIKELY  TO   DROP. 


CUTTING  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Russia— li  I  guess  this  will  fix  the 
Little  Father  a  plenty." 

Bartholomew  in   the    Minneapolis 
Journal. 


the  inhabitants  of  Moscow  by 
the  thousand  did  not  mutiny  as 
had  been  expected.  The  New 
York  Suit's  Moscow  correspon- 
dent reported  that "  their  loyalty- 
can  not  be  suspected,"  in  spite 
of  the  belief  the  insurgents  had 
that  the  soldiers  would  take 
their  side  in  the  quarrel.  The 
strike,  in  the  opinion  of  The 
Sun,  was  not  well  managed.  It 
says: 

"There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  revolutionary  leaders 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
fully  understood  the  limitations 
and  conditions  under  which  a 
resort  could  be  made  with  any 
prospect  of  success  to  the  ulti- 
ma ratio  of  a  general  strike. 
During  the  former  strike,  which 
extorted  remarkable  concessions  from  the  Czar,  direct  communi- 
cation between  St.  Petersburg  and  the  outside  world  was  cut  off 
for  several  days,  but  the  revolutionary  leaders  were  careful  to 
keep  certain  wires  intact  between  the  capital  and  other  large 
Russian  cities,  and  also  to  leave  the  railway  tracks  unblocked 
so  that  while  the  ordinary  passenger  and  freight  business  was 
paralyzed,  representatives  of  the  strikers  might  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency be  conveyed  with  some  speed  from  one  place  to  another  on 
an  engine  or,  at  the  worst,  upon  a  handcar.  That  the  same  lead- 
ers were  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  accumulating  enough  pecu- 
niary resources  to  feed  and  warm  the  striking  workmen  during  at 
least  a  few  weeks  of  idleness  is  evident  from  their  original  deter- 
mination to  defer  the  strike  until  near  the  end  of  January,  when  the 
prospective  duration  of  the  winter  would  have  been  shortened  by 
a  month.  They  had  planned  also  to  employ  the  interval  in  press- 
ing zealously  the  revolutionary  propaganda  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  regiments  stationed  in  the  chief  urban  centers. 

"Their  whole  scheme  of  operations,  however,  was  deranged  by 
the  summary  arrest  on  Saturday,  December  16,  of  some  scores  of 
the  most  influential  revolutionists  when  exasperation  provoked  the 
proletariat  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  to  precipitate  a  strike, 
for  which  a  moment's  reflection  would  have  shown  them  to  be  un 
prepared.     So  hasty  and  ill  concerted,  indeed,  was  the  movement 


BETWEEN   TWO   EVILS. 

Russia— "I  wonder  if  I  hadn't  bet- 
ter get  back  into  the  frying-pan  ?  " 
— Leipziger  in  the  Detroit  News. 
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that  the  strike  in  Moscow  started  twenty-four  hours  before  it  be- 
gan in  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  large  cities,  like  Warsaw  and 
Odessa,  were  still  more  tardy  in  cooperation.  We  add  that  as  yet 
there  is  not  an  atom  of  trustworthy  evidence  that  during  the  last 
week  a  single  regiment  of  the  regular  army  has  joined  the  strikers." 

The  New  York  World  observes  that  "  the  strike  was  called  as  a 
purely  political  move  "  ;  and  that  "  without  a  distinct  labor  issue  it 
is  difficult  to  hold  the  men  in  compact  formation."  Possibly,  it 
thinks,  "the  revolutionary  leaders  are  traveling  too  fast  for  the 
masses."  and  it  remarks  that  "  they  must  have  direct  personal 
grievances,  not  abstract  theories  of  govern- 
ment, to  drive  them  to  continuous  agitation." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  seems  in 
doubt  which  way  to  lend  its  sympathies.  It 
says  : 

"  Self-immolation  would  be  universally  ap- 
plauded were  there  a  definite  purpose  to  be 
gained.  But  with  no  leaders,  no  plans,  and 
no  constructive  administrative  policy,  this 
sacrifice  of  life  on  behalf  of  liberty  becomes 
the  more  heartrending.  For  months  past  the 
educated  classes,  and  notably  the  students, 
have  considered  the  fall  of  the  .Government 
merely  a  matter  of  time.  'Down  with  abso- 
lutism "  has  been  the  cry  of  students,  doctors, 
scientists,  and  lawyers.  But  the  power  of  the 
Government  has  been  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  rise  of  any  man.  When  a  leader 
has  appeared  he  has  either  been  killed  or 
imprisoned  or  forced,  like  Father  Gapon,  to 
flee  for  his  life.  Hence  the  Government  is  it- 
self largely  to  blame  for  the  present  headless 
rage  of  the  populace.  Were  there  leaders, 
Witte  could  at  least  treat  with  them.  But  how 
can  one  treat  with  a  people  infuriated  until 
bloodshed  seems  the  natural  order  of  things, 
and  no  one  of  them  stops  to  inquire  what 
this  chaos  is  all  coming  to?  It  is  hard  to  wish  for  the  success  of 
the  Czar's  troops,  yet  quite  as  hard  to  wish  for  the  victory  by  force 
of  arms  of  a  crazed  populace,  without  even  a  dictator  rising  to 
lead  them  back  to  law  and  order  in  the  fashion  of  Napoleon." 

The  Chicago  Chronicle  sympathizes  with  Count  Witte  in  his 
difficult  task,  and  makes  a  plea  that  he  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  good  his  promises.     It  argues  : 

"  Civilized  mankind,  while  deploring  the  weak  policy  which  con- 
tributed to  produce  the  existing  situation,  will  not  fail  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  situation  is  indeed  intolerable  and  one  which  calls 
lor  the  sternest  measures  of  repression. 

"  Public  sentiment  in  this  country  should  manifest  itself  plainly 
on  the  side  of  Government  authority.  Ours  is  looked  upon  the 
world  over  as  the  greatest  and  best  example  of  a  free  country.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  high  duty  we  owe  the  world  to  make  it  clearly  un- 
derstood that  while  we  sympathize  warmly  with  those  who  seek 
properly  regulated  liberty  we  have  not  the  least  sympathy  for 
those  who  reject  law-regulated  liberty  when  it  is  freely  offered 
them  and  recklessly  plunge  their  country  into  anarchy  and  insti- 
gate ignorant  millions  to  plunge  into  orgies  of  pillage  and  slaugh- 
ter and  all  manner  of  diabolical  crime." 

The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  sees  the  danger  of  a  plague  epidemic 
arising  from  the  Moscow  turmoil  and  expresses  a  hope  of  arbitra- 
tion before  disease  and  death  menace  "not  Russia  alone,  but  a 
much  greater  population."  The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  expects 
that  there  will  be  many  Russians  without  food  before  the  winter  is 
over,"  and  it  goes  on  : 

"  Other  nations  can  not  interfere  with  the  internal  troubles  of 
the  country,  but  they  can  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  relieve 
famine,  ;is  far  as  it  is  in  their  power,  in  case  authorized  appeals 
are  made  for  food.  It  Americans  had  been  starving  at  any  period, 
the  Russians,  in  peaceful  days,  would  have  been  among  the  first  to 
offer  aid.  Immigration  from  Russia  is  heavier  than  last  year,  when 
184,000  came  to  the  United  States  from  the  Czar's  dominions.  But 
a  vast  number  have  neither  the  means  nor  strength  to  get  away, 
and  if  they  call  for  food  the  response  should  be  prompt." 


AUGUST    BELMONT, 

Who  now  dominates  the  street  railway  situa- 
tion on  Manhattan  Island. 


A   STREET    RAILWAY    MONOPOLY    IN    NEW 

YORK. 

FN  spite  of  the  official  announcement  that  the  consolidation  of 
-*-     all  the  street  railways  on  Manhattan  Island  "will  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  city  and  the  public  "  (to  quote  from   a  statement 
given  out  by  August  Belmont,  who  controls  the  consolidation), 
some  seem  to  have  their  doubts  about  it.     The  New  York  Tribune 
announces  in  its  news  columns  that  this  elimination  of  rivalry  re- 
moves the  incentive  for  the  construction  of  an  East  Side  subway, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  wide  impression  that 
a  man  who  has  a  monopoly  of  the  street-rail- 
way business  will   feel'  less  inclined   to  offer 
increased   facilities   than   two   rival  concerns 
would.     This  feeling  reaches  its  extreme  ex- 
pression   in    the    editorial    columns    of    Mr. 
Hearst's  American,  which  declares  that  Mr. 
Belmont  and  his  associates  intend  by  this  new 
monopoly  "  to    wring   more   money  from    the 
people   than  they   can   under  existing  condi- 
tions," while  New  York  is  "  as  helpless  in  the 
hands  of  this  rapacious  conqueror  as  ever  was 
a  captured   city   in   the    Middle   Ages."     All 
would  have  been  different,  however,  it  inti- 
mates, if  Mr.  Hearst  had  been  seated  in  the 
Mayor's  chair      To  quote  : 

"  Would  Ryan  and  Belmont  have  dared  to 
consummate  this  deal  had  the  clear  will  of  the 
people  in  the  recent  election  prevailed,  and 
the  candidates  of  the  Municipal  Ownership 
League  been  seated  ? 

"  A  strong  Mayor,  possessing  clearly  defined 
convictions  and  sincere  devotion  to  the  people, 
could  block  this  deal  yet.  A  puppet  Mayor, 
elected  by  the  lavish  use  of  money  furnished 
by  the  corporations  and  controlled  by  the  political  agent  of  Ryan, 
wont.  We  do  "not  know  how  much  of  the  Tammany  corruption 
fund  of  $1,500,000  Ryan  and  Belmont  put  up,  but  if  they  paid 
every  dollar  of  it,  McClellan's  beggarly  and  dishonest  plurality  was 
worth  to  them  ten  times  more. 

"  But  the  end  is  not  yet.  This  monopolistic  infamy  will  stir  the 
workers  for  municipal  ownership  to  renewed  and  more  determined 
efforts.  Caligula  once  said, 'Would  that  the  Roman  people  had 
but  one  neck,  that  I  might  strike  it  oft  at  a  blow  ! '  The  street-car 
monopoly  now  has  but  one  neck.  The  people  to-day  are — if  they 
will  be — the  emperors.     It  is  time  to  sharpen  the  sword." 

The  Boston  Herald,  however,  remarks  reassuringly  that  "  it  isn't 
such  a  terrible  fate  for  all  the  streetcar  lines  of  a  great  metro- 
politan center  to  be  under  single  control  and  management,"  and 
adds  that  "in  fact,  the  experience  of  Boston  is  quite  to  the  con- 
trary." And  it  suggests  that  "  perhaps  the  frantic  New  Yorkers 
who  are  alarmed  at  the  great  traction  combination  over  there  will 
get  reconciled  to  it  by  a  little  calm  experience." 

The  New  York  Times,  too,  thinks  it  is  not  "altogether necessary 
to  assume  that  Mr.  Belmont  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  policy  of 
folly,  error,  and  calamity  quite  without  precedent  or  parallel  in  the 
history  of  public-service  undertakings,"  and  it  elaborates  this  the- 
ory thus : 

"  Every  sound  principle  of  modern  business  management  re- 
quires of  the  Interborough  Company  that  it  promote  in  all  ways 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  people  of  New  York  City.  It 
must  give  them  upon  all  its  lines  cars  enough  to  meet  their  needs. 
It  must  adopt  a  policy  of  the  utmost  liberality  in  the  giving  of 
transfers  between  the  elevated,  the  surface,  and  the  subway  lines. 
It  must  bid  for,  construct,  and  operate  new  lines  of  subways 
wherever  they  would  within  reasonable  limits  of  risk  and  profit  ac- 
commodate an  existing  patronage,  or  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
city,  thus  securing  for  itself  new  patrons.  It  must  maintain  an 
equipment  for  which  New  Yorkers  will  need  offer  no  apology  to 
visiting  friends.  It  must  keep  itself  abreast  of  the  state  of  the 
art.     It  must  continue  the  policy  of  the  Metropolitan  Company  in 
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making  the  single-fare  zone  embrace  substantially  the  entire  terri- 
tory and  practically  the  whole  passenger  traffic  of  the  city.  It 
must  have  in  its  service  men  of  experience  and  ability,  and  they 
must  see  that  the  business  of  the  company  is  carried  on  with  a 
minimum  of  annoyance  to  passengers.  It  must  be  their  study 
night  and  day  to  make  real  grievances  rare  and  just  complaints 
few.  In  short,  the  Interborough  must  do  for  the  public  everything 
that  in  reason  it  can  be  called  upon  to  do. 

"The  company  must  earn  the  public's  good  opinion.  That  is 
the  way  to  earn  dividends.  It  is  the  way  to  avoid  a  world  of  trou- 
ble. For  it  is  in  no  sense  true  that  Mr.  Belmont  has  the  city  at 
his  mercy.  The  city  can  do  with  Mr.  Belmont  very  much  what  it 
will,  very  much  what  he  deserves.  It  is  no  longer  true  that  the 
owner  of  a  franchise,  even  if  it  be  irrevocable,  is  in  the  position  of 
an  independent  being.  The  city  can  control,  tho  it  may  not  recall, 
what  it  has  given.  The  path  of  resistance  to  the  public  will  is  the 
most  uncomfortable,  the  most  inconvenient  and  unsafe  for  travel 
that  he  could  choose." 


THE    RAILROADS'    RESOLVE  TO   OBEY  THE 

LAW. 

THE  conclusion  suddenly  reached  by  the  railroads  a  few  days 
ago  (and  briefly  mentioned  in  these  columns  last  week),  that 
they  must  of  their  own  accord  mend  the  error  of  their  ways  and 
resolve  to  suppress  rebates,  no  matter  what  anti-rebate  laws  Con- 
gress may  or  may  not  pass,  is  arousing  some  interesting  news- 
paper comments.     The  New  York  Times  observes  : 

"  For  years  the  President  has  been  asking  for  more  power  and 
has  succeeded  only  in  prejudicing  his  own  case.  A  few  days  ago 
he  determined  to  use  the  power  he  has  and  the  railway  coons — 
meaning  no  disrespect — came  down  of  their  own  accord." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  points  out  that  the  rail- 
roads always  solemnly  agree  to  be  honest,  whenever  they  are  dis- 
covered in  the  wrong.     It  goes  on  : 

"  These  efforts  seem  rather  late  in  beginning,  as  the  Elkins  Act 
was  passed  nearly  three  years  ago  and  was  intended  to  be  put  into 
effect,  but  their  result  shows  the  virtue  of  enforcing  laws  instead 
of  merely  passing  them. 

"The  Elkins  Act  of  February,  1903,  was  intended  to  render  the 
Interstate  Commerce  law  more  effective  by  making  the  recipients 
of  rebates,  special  rates,  preferences,  and  other  favors  equally 
guilty  with  those  who  granted  them,  making  it  easier  to  obtain 
evidence  by  abolishing  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  and  providing 
for  prompt  and  expeditious  judicial  procedure.  Its  mere  existence 
on  the  statute-book  operated  as  a  deterrent  and  the  evil  practises 
diminished  at  once.  After  a  year  and  more  the  commission  re- 
ported that  rebates  and  special  rates  had  been  practically  aban- 
doned, and  the  railroads  claimed  that  they  had  ceased  to  exist  ex- 
cept in  rare  and  carefully  concealed  instances.  But  after  a  while 
they  began  to  revive  in  disguised  forms.  The  actual  payment  of 
rebates  or  cutting  of  schedule  rates  was  discovered  here  and  there, 
but  in  other  cases  there  were  underbilling  of  consignments,  pay- 
ment of  commissions  or  fictitious  damage  claims,  evasions  through 
iceing  charges  or  allowances  for  private  cars,  terminal  tracks,  etc. 

"  These  practises  continued  to  grow  because  the  law  seemed  to 
be  sleeping.  Too  much  reliance  was  placed  by  the  authorities 
upon  its  mere  existence." 

That  the  railway  officials  themselves  are  capable  of  doing  away 
with  rebates  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  no  doubt  whatever.  By 
standing  together  they  can  defeat  the  attempts  of  the  shippers  to 
get  special  concessions.      The  Tribune  continues  : 

"  But  unfortunately  railway  agreements  are  not  always  lived  up 
to.  The  railways  have  made  many  compacts  in  reference,  for  ex- 
ample, to  passes,  but  none  of  them  has  ever  been  kept.  While  it  is 
the  interest  of  all  not  to  give  either  passes  or  rebates,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  it  is  the  interest  of  one  to  give  them.  Whether  promises 
regarding  rebates  will  be  better  observed  than  promises  relating 
to  passes  have  been,  time  alone  can  reveal.  The  importance  of 
the  alleged  agreement  will  depend  on  its  scope  as  well  as  on  how 
well  it  is  kept.  If  it  does  not  include  all  methods  of  giving  rebates 
indirectly  as  well  as  directly  it  will  not  do  much  lasting  good." 

But  a  portion  of  the  press  is  more  hopeful  in  that  direction. 
The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  predicts  that  adherence  to  the 


good  resolutions  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  would  mean  money 
in  their  purses.     ///,■  TimeS'Democrat  explains : 

"Millions  upon  millions  have  been  poured  into  the  pockets  of 
favored  shippers.     It  is  oi   record,  E01   example,  that  the  chief 

profits  of  the  Beef  Trust  have  been  made  in  this  way,  and  the  1 
of    the    Standard    Oil    Company    is   classic.     The    people   and    the 
roads  have  alike  been  fleeced,  in  order  thai  the  power  ol  the  giant 
monopolies  might  he  buttressed  ;ig;iinst  all  competition 

"  It  is  consoling  to  know  that  the  old  theory  of  unlimited  private 
control  is  about  to  be  relegated  to  the  lumber  room  of  outworn 
creeds.  The  time  is  assuredly  near  when  everybody  will  marvel 
that  an  illusion  so  monstrous  ever  had  a  hold  upon  the  minds  ol 
men  otherwise  sane.  Hardly  adecade  has  elapsed  since-  the  advo- 
cate of  Government  regulation  was  thought  to  be  an  Anarchist  in 
thin  disguise.  Now  the  boot  is  on  the  other  leg  and  the  champion 
of  unrestricted  private  control  is  known  to  be  an  advance  agent  of 
Socialism.  So  true  is  it  that  no  great  principle  can  be  strangled  in 
a  free  land.  The  enforcement  of  the  commerce  acts  will  be  easy 
enough,  if  the  traffic-managers  espouse  the  cause  in  earnest.  The 
experts  are  always  in  a  position  to  see  whether  illegal  methods  are 
used.  The  prosecuting  officer  can  acquire  the  same  knowledge 
only  by  tedious  and  expensive  procedure.  No  set  of  men  can  af- 
ford to  place  themselves  in  the  light  of  habitual  law-breakers;  no 
self-governing  community  can  afford  to  tolerate  such  a  caste." 

Some  newspapers  are  not  at  all  carried  away  by  the  high  mo- 
tives of  the  sudden  resolve  to  reform.  The  Savannah  News  re- 
marks : 

"  It  looks  as  if  the  railroads  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
rate  legislation  of  some  sort  is  sure  to  be  enacted,  and  as  if  they 
are  preparing  to  get  the  best  terms  they  can." 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  quoted  above,  also  holds  up  a  finger  of 
solemn  warning  to  the  public  against  undue  enthusiasm,  even  tho 


THESE  ARE  CRUEL  DAYS   FOR  THE  UNHAPPY  RICH  MAN. 

—Scott  in  the  Denver  News. 

the   railroads   actually   do   cease   to  give  rebates.      The   Tribune 
sternly  adds : 

"They  will  have  done  only  what  morals,  law,  and  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  nation  require.  The  further  legislation  which 
experience  shows  is  necessary  to  keep  the  railroads  under  proper 
control  should  be  enacted  regardless  of  any  changes  that  may  take 
place  in  their  attitude  toward  existing  laws.  It  is  not  an  exhibition 
of  philanthropy  or  even  of  great  public  spirit  to  cease  breaking  the 
laws.     It  is  just  common  decency." 

At  the  same  time,  granting  even  that  the  roads  are  sure  to  adhere 
to  their  agreement,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  sees  no  reason  for  Con- 
gress to  hesitate  in  passing  a  stringent  law.  If  the  railroads  hav*.- 
no  idea  of  breaking  it,  why  not  have  it  handy  as  a  deterrent  and 
"punitive  remedy  in  case  of  emergency?" 
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t       AN   AMERICAN    FLOATING    EXPOSITION. 

ACCORDING  to  official  and  other  credible  accounts  the  con- 
sular service  of  the  United  States  is  not  considered  as  good 
as  it  should  be.  "  There  is  not  a  day,"  says  the  New  York  Press, 
"  that  some  opportunity  is  not  lost  to  American  exporters  through 
the  remissness  or  incompetence  of  consuls."  The  Boston  Trans- 
cript speaks  in  a  similar  vein,  and  observes  that  while  there  may 
be  consuls  who  "promote  American  trade  .  .  .  there  are  others 
who  fail  to  assist  trade  and  to  make  any  effort  to  that  end."  The 
trouble,  as  explained  by  Secretary  Root  in  his  recently  published 
report,  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  "  we  have  many  square 
pegs  in  round  holes  and  round  pegs  in  square  holes."  One  of  the 
chief  evils  the  Secretary  complains  of  is  that  "  elderly  men  who 
have  failed  in  life  and  whose  friends  have  to  find  some  way  to  sup- 
port them  are  continually  being  shoved  into  the  most  important 
places  over  the  heads  of  men  who  have  been  doing  good  work." 
This  ancient  practise  is  looked  upon  as  extremely  reprehensible 
in  connection  with  the  consular  service,  for,  as  the  Washington 
Times  points  out,  "  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  any  other  depart- 
ment where  business  and  Government  come  more  constantly  into 
touch."  Once  all  that  consuls  had  to  do  was  to  spy  on  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  were  accredited,  but  they  have  much  more  than 
that  to  do  under  the  conditions  that  are  now  prevailing  in  the 
world.     Says  the  Baltimore  American  : 

■"The  duties  of  the  average  consul  have  undergone  a  radical 
change  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  He  is  now  a  commercial 
agent  rather  than  a  registering  clerk.  To  act  creditably  in  this 
capacity  a  man  must  not  only  have  brains,  but  he  must  know  how 
to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage.  He  must  have  his  eyes  open 
and  his  tongue  at  rest  except  on  the  few  occasions  where  it  is  nec- 
essary to  use  it.  He  must  have  tact  and  judgment  and  a  keen  per- 
ception of  the  weaknesses  of  his  adversaries.  This  sort  of  man 
can  only  be  gotten  by  trials.  He  can  not  be  picked  up  at  the  tail 
end  of  a  campaign  by  politicians." 

Consequently  the  movement  tc  reform  the  consular  service  and 
adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  present  business-like  age  has  been  re- 
vived. But  in  the  midst  of  the  agitation  over  the  matter,  there 
has  been  devised  and  started  for  the  promotion  of  American  for- 
eign trade,  a  novel  plan  which,  altho  it  may  have  no  Government 
connection,  seems  to  have  official  endorsement  and  the  approval 
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And  the  not  very  distant  future  either. 

— Glackens  in  Puck  (New  York;. 
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of  all  who  have  investigated  it.  This  is  the  "  American  Floating 
Exposition  "  organized  by  the  "Export  Shipping  Company."  of 
New  York,  which,  on  or  about  April  i,  1905,  will  send  a  steamer 
on  a  voyage  around  the  world,  with  the  following  objects  in  view  : 

"To  promote  American  commerce  abroad. 

"To  present  to  foreign  merchants  and  buyers  actual  samples  of 
American  merchandise  with  personal  demonstration  of  its  uses  and 
excellence. 

"To  enable  manufacturers  to  ascertain  what  markets  are  suit- 
able for  their  respective  lines  and  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
peculiarities  of  trade  conditions  in  each  country  and  the  demand 
of  competition. 

"  To  fix  the  points  where  special  effort  should  be  applied. 

"To  discover  unfavorable  markets  and  thus  prevent  further  loss 
of  time  and  money  in  their  exploitation. 

"To  place  manufacturers  in  touch  with  their  agents  abroad,  en- 
courage their  efforts  and  secure  a  valuable  fund  of  new  and  relia- 
ble information  covering  the  intricacies  of  export  trade. 

"To  bring  the  goods  to  the  buyer;  the  buyer  to  the  salesman, 
and  orders  to  the  factory." 

The  space  and  facilities  in  this  steamer  are  available  to  all 
American  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  have  anything  to  sell 
abroad.  The  management  claim  that  they  have  already  received 
more  support  than  they  expected.  The  trade  journals  of  the  coun- 
try seem  to  be  particularly  pleased  with  the  plan,  and  are  giving 
the  "  American  Floating  Exposition  "  all  manner  of  encouragement. 
Thus  77/i?  Daily  Live-Stock  Reporter  says:  "No  more  sensible 
work  can  be  undertaken  by  the  Government  as  a  strictly  business 
proposition  than  for  its  representatives  to  give  public  approval  of 
this  enterprise."  The  Buyer — American  and  Foreign  observes 
that  even  if  "  sufficient  sales  are  not  consummated  while  on  the  trip 
to  reimburse  the  participants  for  their  expenditure,  at  least  the 
seed  will  be  sown  in  fertile  ground  which  will  bear  fruit  in  the 
years  to  come."  The  New  York  Trade  Review  also  says  that 
"  the  exposition  will  prove  of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  man- 
ufacturers who  participate  in  it,"  while  The  Manufacturing  Jew- 
eller asserts  that  "  the  tour  can  not  fail  to  become  a  matter  of  na- 
tional pride."  And  another  trade  journal,  in  speaking  of  the  as- 
sistance and  encouragement  that  the  exposition  has  received  from 
several  State  governments,  says: 

"The  proposed  tour  of  the  world  by  the 'American  Floating 
Exposition'  is  arousing  not  only  individual  manufacturers  who  see 

in  its  purpose  a  practical, 
economical  exploitation  of  the 
foreign  markets,  but  is  inter- 
esting the  very  active  interest 
of  State  governments,  who 
view  it  as  a  valuable  method 
whereby  their  products  may 
be  shown  and  the  advantages 
of  their  States  set  forth  as  an 
attractive  field  for  the  desired 
class  of  immigrants. 

"The  State  of  Louisiana 
has  taken  the  initiative  and 
asked  for  an  estimate  from  the 
Export  Shipping  Company, 
managers  of  the  American 
Floating  Exposition,  covering 
not  only  the  space  charge,  but 
the  cost  of  installation  and 
maintenance  of  a  comprehen- 
sive exhibit  of  the  State's 
products,  with  illustrated  de- 
scriptions of  the  State  lands 
offered  for  settlement. 

"  South  Carolina  lias  also, 
through  her  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Immigration, 
indicated  a  desire  to  partici- 
pate, and  steps  have  been 
taken  to  secure  the  necessary 
funds  to  cover  the  cost.    These 
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States  more  thoroughly  show  the  practical,  energetic  leaven  of 
commercial  activity,  which  is  more  or  less  typical  of  all  the  New 
South,  and  speaks  loudly  for  the  activity  and  importance  of  the  new 
special  departments  to  whose  care  are  committed  their  interests." 


DEMAND    FOR    FREE   TRADE   WITH    THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

X  ]  ONE  of  the  daily  newspapers  seems  to  object  to  the  tariff 
*  ^  concessions  urged  by  the  President  and  Secretary  Taft  in 
behalf  of  the  Filipinos  and  embodied  in  a  bill  favorably  reported 
on  by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  In  fact,  out- 
side the  sugar  and  tobacco  interests,- and  the  American  Protective 
Tariff  League,  there  are  very  few  who  do  not  want  to  see  the  tariff 
reduced  on  those  products  from  the  Philippines,  or  abolished  alto- 
gether. "  It  is  probably  not  exaggerating  to  say  that  if  such  a  bill 
is  not  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress,"  says  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  (Rep.),  "  the  people  will  be  not  only  disappointed, 
but  angry."  "Failure  to  pass  the  bill,"  wc  are  told  further,  "  will 
be  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  the  control  of  the  sugar  and  to- 
bacco interests  over  Congress."  The  strength  of  these  opposing 
interests  is  indicated,  says  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  (Dem.), 
by  the  vote  in  the  committee,  which  stood  seven  to  five.  Never- 
theless, the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.)  remarks,  "that  means 
a  victory,  such  as  it  is,  over  the  sugar  and  tobacco  interests  that 
are  trying  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the 
sake,  not  of  a  real  benefit  to  themselves,  but  of  a  fancied  possible 
benefit  which  no  facts  can  support." 

President  Roosevelt  in  his  recent  message  advocated  absolute 
free  trade  with  the  Philippines.  He  recommended  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  coastwise  laws  be  suspended  as  to  the  Philippines  until 
1909  and  that  the  tariff  on  sugar  and  tobacco  be  at  once  reduced 
to  25  per  cent,  of  the  present  Dingley  rates,  and  be  altogether  re- 
moved on  and  after  July  1,  1909.  In  his  opinion  it  will  be  "  many, 
many  years  before  the  products  of  those  islands  will  have  any 
effect  whatever  upon  the  markets  of  the  United  States."  Free 
trade,  the  President  thinks,  "will  aid  the  Filipinos  without  injuring 
interests  in  America."  These  provisions  are  embodied  in  the 
Payne  bill  now  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  it  is 
expected  to  go  through  without  any  great  amount  of  opposition. 
It  is  in  the  Senate,  however,  that  a  long  and  acrid  debate  is  ex- 
pected, for  in  that  body  both  of  the  "menaced  interests,"  as  The 
Sugar  Planters'1  Jourtial  (New  Orleans)  declares,  "have  many 
stalwart  defenders,  who  will  do  much  to  protect  them  from  the 
threatened  harm  certain  to  result  from  free  trade  with  the  Philip- 
pines." The  Chicago  Record-Herald,  quoted  above,  thus  explains 
the  issue  now  before  the  United  States : 

"It  is  the  issue  of  our  entire  policy  toward  our  dependencies. 
Is  our  Government  going  to  be  strong  enough  to  treat  dependen- 
cies with  an  enlightened  regard  for  their  real  interests?  Or  is  the 
pressure  of  selfish  interests  at  home  going  to  prevail  until  the 
islands  become  nothing  but  a  field  for  exploitation  and  spoliation? 
If  the  latter,  we  will  get  what  fictitious  benefits  there  may  be  for 
a  while,  and  in  the  end  we  shall  have  to  pay  the  price,  which  will 
be  heavy  to  national  weal  and  national  good  fame  alike." 

According  to  the  Government  reports,  the  imports  of  sugar  into 
the  United  States  from  the  Philippines  for  the  ten  months  ending 
October  31  last  amounted  to  51,143  short  tons,  or  2  per  cent,  of 
all  the  sugar  that  came  into  this  country  from  territories  belonging 
to  the  United  States  or  under  reciprocity  treaties.  We  received 
from  Cuba  nearly  1,100,000  tons,  or  nearly  half  of  our  imports  of 
sugar.  Java,  a  near  neighbor  of  the  Philippines,  makes  nearly  as 
much  sugar  now  as  Cuba  does.  The  Philippines,  the  sugar  jour- 
nals argue,  have  double  the  area  of  Java,  and  a  large  and  intelli- 
gent population,  and  can  quickly  supply  to  the  United  States  as 
much  sugar  as  Cuba. 

"  The  admission  of  Philippine  sugars  into  the  United  States,  free 
of  duty  or  at  25  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  rates,"   says  The  Louis- 


iana Sugar  Manufacture (New Orl  mnds  the  death  knell 

of  ourdomestic  sugar  industries,  both  cane  and  beet."      In  llus  COD 

nection  The  American  Economist  publishes  two  letters  from  writ 
representing  the  interests  of  I"  li  production  in  tin-  United 

States,   maintaining   that   these   writers   have   looked    into   present 

conditions  and  future  possibilities  ol  Filipino  cane-sugar  prod 

Hon,  and  that  their  judgment  "is  that  within  a  v(  ry  few  years  the 
competition  of  cheaper  lands,  cheaper  labor,  and  a  low  freight 
rate  by  which  Filipino  raw  sugar  can  In:  laid  down  in  New  York 
for  a  total  of  one  cent  per  pound  will  result  in  the  extermination  "I 
the  cane  and  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States."  One  of 
these  letters,  written  by  R.  G.  Wagner,  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Sugar  Company  (Milwaukee),  is  in  part  as  follows  : 

"The  principal  burden  of  a  reduced  tariff  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  will  fall  on  the  sugar  and  tobacco  industries  of  this  coun- 
try. In  both  of  these  industries  the  farmer  of  the  United  States 
would  be  the  principal  sufferer. 

"The  effect  of  reducing  the  tariff  on  sugar  coming  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  will  not  necessarily  be  beneficial  to  the  islands, 
for  the  following  reasons  : 

"The  sugar  industry  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  now  largely  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  mostly  Spaniards,  and  further  concessions 
in  the  tariff  will  make  sugar  production  so  attractive  financially 
that  large  monopolies  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  get  control  of 
the  sugar  industry  of  the  islands.  These  monopolies,  instead  of 
the  people,  would  then  be  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  tariff 
concession. 

"  The  small  farmer  can  not  grow  cane  unless  he  has  a  sugar- 
house  where  he  can  deliver  the  cane  immediately  after  it  is  cut, 
because  sugar-cane  can  not  be  stored  for  any  length  of  time. 
Sugar-cane  in  the  tropical  countries  is  therefore  mostly  grown  cu 
large  plantations.  The  labor  on  large  plantations  is  usually  of  a 
semi-slave  type  and  of  little  benefit  to  a  nation. 

"The  production  of  other  tropical  products,  such  as  coffee  and 
rubber,  of  which  we  are  also  large  consumers,  and  which  we  can 
never  hope  to  produce  in  the  United  States,  can  be  sold  directly 
by  the  small  farmers  to  the  merchant.  Such  crops  will  tend  to 
make  independent  farmers  with  small  farms  having  independent 
homes  and  therefore  good  citizens. 

"Tariff  concessions  to  the  islands,  considering  them  as  a  de- 
pendency of  this  country,  can  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  a 
bounty,  and  may,  under  the  Brussels  convention,  prevent  exporting 
Philippine  sugar  to  the  English,  French,  and  German  possessions 
in  China,  which  heretofore  have  largely  purchased  their  sugar 
supply  from  the  Philippine  Islands." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

And,  besides,  most  of  the  statesmen  had  resolved  to  accept  no  more  free  passes 
anyway. —  The  Newark  News, 

The  Panama  canal  appropriation  should  be  devoted  more  to  wages  and  less  to 
salaries.—  The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Witte's  main  trouble  is  that  he  is  expected  to  do  more  than  a  Czar's  work 
with  less  than  a  Czar's  powers.—  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Engineers  say  that  New  York  is  not  a  good  fire  risk.  That  is  what  the 
preachers  have  been  insisting  for  a  long  time.—  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

It  ought  to  be  an  easy  matter  for  Russia  to  double  its  naval  strength.  One  or 
two  battle-ships  should  not  cost  so  very  much.—  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

We  hope  that  Vice-President  Fairbanks's  name  will  at  least  get  honorable 
mention  during  the  present  session  of  Congress.—  The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Some  members  of  the  Senate  have  taken  up  the  task  of  clearing  its  reputation, 
thus  refuting  the  charge  that  Senators  are  afraid  of  hard  work.—  The  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

It  is  reported  on  good  authority  that  Congressman  Nicholas  Longworth  of 
Cincinnati  is  in  favor  of  the  President's  policy  of  railroad  rate  legislation.—  The 
Springfield  Republican. 

Dr.  Hillis  says  the  trouble  with  immigrants  is  that  they  do  not  settle  in  the 
right  places.  Bill  collectors  will  probably  be  able  to  show  that  the  native  born 
have  the  same  failing.—  The  Washington  Post. 

Senator  Daniel  called  yesterday  for  an  inventor  able  to  devise  a  plan  to 
protect  the  Senate  from  "  ribald  jests."  All  that  would  be  needed  would  be  a 
contrivance  to  extinguish  the  American  sense  of  humor.— The  New  York  Even- 
ing Post. 

The  correspondent  who  cables  that  Count  Witte's  life  is  in  danger  must  have 
a  queer  idea  of  news.  If  he  wants  to  be  sensational,  let  him  find  somebody  in 
Russia  whose  life  is  not  in  danger,  aud  send  out  the  story.—  The  Kansas  City 
Journal. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


HOW   GEORG    BRANDES   WOULD    HAVE    US 

READ. 

■  \|  OWADAYS  there  are  very  few  people  who  enjoy  reading, 
*■  ^  and  gain  some  advantage  from  their  reading,"  says  Mr. 
Georg  Brandes,  the  famous  Danish  writer  whose  literary  criticisms 
are  known  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe.  Out  of  a  hundred 
who  read.  Mr.  Brandes  goes  on  to  say,  ninety  generally  read  noth- 
ing but  newspapers,  and  they  read,  moreover,  without  paying  any 
particular  attention.  "  Many,  after  all,"  he  adds,  "are  not  accus- 
tomed to  understand  fully."  In  the  case  of  lyric  poetry,  for  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Brandes  thinks  that  readers  " generally  relinquish  be- 
forehand all  idea  of  understanding  what  the  author  means. "  Many 
will  be  surprised  at  the  writer's  statement  that  "one  reading 
counts  for  nothing."  "  I  have  frequently  read  the  books  I  value 
more  than  ten  times,"  he  adds.  Altho  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  reading,  Mr.  Brandes  acknowledges  the  conviction  that  "sculp- 
tures, paintings,  and  drawings,  when  they  are  the  work  of  the 
greatest  artists,  are  profoundly  more  instructive  than  the  greater 
number  of  books."  Michelangelo,  Titian,  Velasquez,  and  Rem- 
brandt, he  says,  have  taught  him  more  concerning  humanity  than 
whole  libraries  of  books.  Writing  in  The  International  Quarterly 
(New  York,  January)  Mr.  Brandes  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  There  is  one  book  of  books  that  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
most  suitable  of  all  for  general  and  constant  reading,  the  very  best 
book:  this  is  the  Bible.  Few  books,  however,  prove  so  conclu- 
sively as  does  this  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  can  not  read  at  all. 
The  so-called  Old  Testament  comprises,  as  is  well  known,  all  that 
is  left  to  us  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  literature  of  a  period  of  8oo 
years,  together  with  some  few  books  in  Greek.  It  includes  wri- 
tings of  the  most  various  value  and  the  most  various  origin,  which 
have  come  down  to  us  with  text  edited  comparatively  recently, 
often  corrupt  and  marred  in  addition  by  endless  copying,  writings 
ascribed  as  a  rule  to  men  who  never  wrote  them,  nearly  all  difficult 
to  understand,  and  demanding  extensive  historical  knowledge  in 
order  to  be  read  with  the  smallest  profit. 

"  Certain  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  like  the  collection 
which  bears  the  name  of  Isaiah,  contain  some  of  the  sublimest 
poetry  of  antiquity  that  is  extant,  a  witness  to  the  purest  craving 
for  righteousness,  to  the  highest  religious  development  which  was 
to  be  found  on  earth  at  that  time  (750  to  500  years  before  our  era). 
Others,  as  for  example  the  Chronicles,  are  of  less  value,  and  are 
not  strictly  accurate  in  their  accounts. 

"  There  is  much  evidence  that  such  reading  confuses  men's 
minds.  But  if  the  acknowledged  '  best'  book  can  not  be  called 
good  for  every  one,  then  how  much  less  the  classics  !  In  the  ma- 
jority of  well-to-do  homes  the  so-called  classical  works  are  to  be 
found  in  every  bookcase.  But  it  is  surprisingly  true  that  they 
stand  there  principally  for  show ;  they  are  seldom  or  never  read 
and  give  but  little  pleasure  when  they  are  read,  because  it  is  a 
mere  chance  whether  they  are  understood.  The  classical  writers 
wrote  for  an  earlier  generation,  and  consequently  contain  as  a  rule 
something  that  is  alien  to  the  rising  generation.  For  this  reason 
it  is  perhaps  best  to  begin  with  the  books  which  have  been  written 
for  those  now  living.  Young  people  will  quite  understand  these, 
and  they  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  great  writers  of  the  past." 

A  book  which  is  really  to  instruct,  Mr.  Brandes  maintains, 
"  must  embrace  either  a  single  country,  or  a  short,  definite  period; 
one  might  almost  say,  the  shorter  the  period  the  better."  To 
quote : 

"  A  book  which  is  really  to  instruct  must  embrace  either  a  single 
country,  or  a  short,  definite  period.  One  might  almost  say :  the 
shorter  the  period,  the  better.  The  comparative  narrowness  of 
the  subject  does  not  render  the  book  narrow.  What  is  great  and 
comprehensive  is  only  produced  by  greatness  of  treatment,  by  the 
author's  comprehensive  vision,  not  by  his  endeavor  to  cover  an 
immense  field.  The  infinite  is  not  immensely  much  ;  it  arises  from 
the  symbolic  treatment  of  detail.  A  naturalist  can  discuss  an  in- 
sect in  such  a  manner  as  to  reveal  an  insight  into  the  universe. 
In  the  same  way,  the  great  writer  will  always  treat  his  subject 


symbolically.  Even  when  he  is  writing  about  a  short  period  or  an 
individual,  through  his  description  of  the  subject,  his  explanation 
of  the  subject,  and  his  criticism  of  the  subject— there  are  always 
these  three  themes— he  will  reveal  the  laws  of  all  progress  and  of 
all  intellectual  activity. 

"Eschew,  therefore,  immense  general  surveys!  Replace  them 
by  an  encyclopedia  !  An  encyclopedia  does  not  pretend  to  be  in- 
dividual  

"  Every  one  who  can  do  anything,  can  do  something  in  particu- 
lar. From  the  particular,  windows  open  out  into  the  general. 
There  are  far  fewer  roads  that  lead  from  the  purely  general  to 
special  knowledge.  So  if  the  question  be  asked  :  What  should  we 
read?  I  would  reply:  Better  by  far  read  ten  books  about  one 
thing  or  about  one  man  than  a  hundred  books  about  a  hundred 
different  things  ! 

"As  soon  as  a  person  or  a  thing  interests  my  reader,  my  advice 
is  :  seize  it,  absorb  yourself  in  it.  You  will  learn  a  thousand  times 
more  by  so  doing  than  by  absorbing  yourself  in  a  thousand  things 
and  people.  The  object  widens  before  your  gaze,  and  gradually 
expands  to  a  whole  horizon.  But  never  begin  with  the  horizon; 
you  will  know  nothing  of  what  you  see." 

Mr.  Brandes  sums  up  the  conclusions  of  his  argument  as  follows  : 

"  Why  should  we  read,  then  ?  To  increase  our  knowledge,  divest 
ourselves  of  prejudices,  and  in  an  ever  greater  degree  become  per- 
sonalities. What  should  we  read  ?  The  books  that  attract  us  and 
hold  us  fast,  because  they  are  exactly  suited  to  us.  These  books 
are  the  good  books  for  us. 

"  Some  one  asked  a  friend  of  mine  :  '  What  kind  of  books  do  you 
prefer?— romantic,  naturalistic,  allegorical?'  'Good  books,'  he 
answered,  and  it  was  an  excellent  reply  ;  for  there  is  nothing  more 
stupid  than  to  stick  to  rubrics.  That  book  is  good  for  me  which 
develops  me. 

"  How  ought  we  to  read  these  books?  First,  with  affection; 
next  with  criticism  ;  further,  if  possible,  so  that  our  reading  has  a 
central  point,  from  which  we  may  guess  or  descry  a  connection ; 
and,  lastly,  with  the  aim  of  fully  understanding  and  making  our 
own  the  moral  lesson  to  be  found  in  every  event  narrated. 

"A  whole  world  can  thus  open  itself  out  for  us  in  a  single  book. 
Through  it  we  can  become  acquainted  with  some  parts  of  human 
nature,  wherein  we  recognize  not  only  ourselves,  changeable  and 
rich  in  alterations  and  transformations,  but  we  find  the  unchange- 
able being  and  eternal  laws  of  Nature.  Lastly,  if  we  read  attentive- 
ly, we  are  able  to  grow  morally,  in  so  far  as  we  vividly  feel  what 
ought  to  be  done  and  what  ought  to  be  let  undone." 


A  Growing  Tolerance  Toward  Dissonance  in 
Music. — It  is  evidently  with  the  recent  visit  of  Vincent  d'Indy 
in  mind  that  Mr.  Richard  Aldrich,  musical  critic  for  the  New  York 
Times,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "in  music  more  than  in  any 
other  art  the  new  and  unfamiliar  are  misunderstood."  Yet  the 
human  ear,  he  adds,  altho  at  first  disturbed  and  confused  by  unac- 
customed modes  of  musical  expression,  is  nevertheless  "  more 
easily  convinced  and  made  to  accept  what  it  has  once  found  harsh 
and  discordant  than  any  other  of  the  senses."  Hence  it  is  that,  in 
spite  of  the  statement  first  quoted,  "  music  has  changed  and  devel- 
oped more  rapidly  than  any  other  art."  And  one  phase  of  the 
whole  history  of  music,  Mr.  Aldrich  goes  on  to  say,  illustrates  a 
steadily  widening  tolerance  toward  dissonance,  and  the  ability  to 
find  heightened  emotional  expressiveness  in  what  before  seemed 
meaningless  and  abhorrent.     To  quote  further: 

"The  composers  of  the  golden  age  of  ecclesiastical  music 
scarcely  ventured  upon  the  simplest  discord ;  the  dominant  sev- 
enth chord,  that  thereafter  became  and  is  now  the  most  common 
and  to  our  ears  the  most  unmistakable  of  all  the  means  ot  har- 
monic progression,  they  knew  not  at  all.  From  this  simplicity  to 
the  modern  complexities  of  harmony  and  their  development  as 
one  of  the  most  potent  means  of  emotional  expression  in  music 
there  is  a  span  of,  say,  only  about  350  years. 

"And  that  the  human  ear  is  still  just  as  capable  of  assimilating 
and  finding  musical  significance  in  new  harmonic  combinations  is 
shown  within  the  memory  of  living  men.  When  'Tannhauser' 
was  first  produced  in  Paris  in  1861  Cham  drew  an  amusing  little 
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picture  in  the  Charivari  of  Paris— a  little  girl  playing  the  piano, 
mama  turning  from  her  work  in  pain.     She  says: 

"  You  are  playing  wrong  notes  there,  my  d< 

"'Mama,  it  is  "Tannhauser.™  ' 

"'Ah,  that's  different.' 

"  Herein  is  illustrated  a  half  century  of  conflicl  and  controversy. 
'Tannhauser'  to-day  does  not  seem  so  very  'different,'  nor  so  very 
much  like  a  mass  of 'wrong  notes.'  And  its  experience  is  only 
significant  of  other  still  more  striking  ones.  The  accusation  of 
harshness  and  discordance  has  been  the  one  most  frequently 
brought  against  composers  of  originality." 


A    GREAT   OPERA    WRITTEN    FOR    CHILDREN. 

^HAT  a  work  believed  by  many  critics  to  be  "  the  most  in- 
A  spired  opera  written  since  the  death  of  Wagner"  should 
have  been  composed,  in  the  first  place,  with  no  view  to  publicity, 
but  to  please  some  children  dear  to  the  composer,  is  in  itself  a  fact 
to  arrest  attention.  Hut  that  such  a  work,  having  as  its  theme 
merely  a  variation  of  one  of  Grimm's  fairy  tales  which  narrates 
the  adventures  of  two  children  astray  in  one  of  the  haunted  forests 
of  German  folklore,  should  prove  one  of  the  conspicuous  successes 
of  the  operatic  season  in  New  York,  on  a  stage,  as  Mr.  Oilman 
remarks,  "steeped  in  the  traditions  of  conventional  opera  with  its 
passions  and  intrigues,"  is  scarcelv  less  surprising.  Yet  both  these 
things  are  true  of  Engelbert  Humperdinck's  fairy  opera,  "  Hansel 
and  Gretel,"  of  which  a  special  extra  performance  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  March,  to 
suit  the  convenience 
of  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

The  success  of 
"  Hansel  and  Gre- 
tel "  at  the  Metro- 
politan supplies  a 
musical  parallel  to 
the  New  York  suc- 
cess of  Barrie's  fairy 
drama,  "Peter  Pan," 
which  week  after 
week  has  been  fill- 
ing the  Empire  The- 
ater. 

There  is  a  note  in 
Humperdinck's 
work,  says  the  musi- 
cal critic  of  Harper's 
Weekly,  which  is 
"personal  and 
unique."  According 
to  The  Evening  Post, 
the  composer  is  "  a 
magician,"  since  "  he 
has  made  it  possi- 
ble, by  the  use  of 
music,  for  adults  to 
enjoy  a  Grimm  fairy 
tale  as  intensely  as 
they  enjoyed  it  in 
childhood."  The 
same  paper  calls  at- 


Copyright  1905,  by  Burr  Mcintosh,  New  York. 

BELLE   ALTEN    AS    GRETEL. 

"  This  petite,  brilliant  star  is  a  darling,  saucy 
Gretel,  with  two  stiff  little  pigtails.  .  .  and  big  holes 
in  her  black  stockings." 
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ENGELBERT   HUMPERDINC  K. 

Composer  of  "  Hansel  and  Gretel,"  which  has 
been  called  "the  most  inspired  opera  written 
since  the  death  of  Wagner." 


tention  to  the  fact  that  "Alice  in  Wonderland  "  and  "Struwwel- 
peter,"  the  two  most  popular  books  ever  written  for  children  in 
the  English  and  German  languages,  were,  like  "  Hansel  and  Gretel," 
not  intended  originally  for  the  public.  The  writer  tells  how 
Humperdinck  and  his  sister  Adelheid  Wette,  who  wrote  the  lib- 


"ii".  p"  ed  the  opera  for  tie  re  of  ll  nil 

dren      When  it  was  lust  publicly  prod  I  Weima 

sprang  into  instant  popularity,  beii  -l  a  thousand  times  in 

1  rermanj   d g   the   following   year.    I  >J    tlv  I  act,  u] 

winch     Humperdinck's  { 

claim  to  immoi  tality  is 
said  to  rest.  The  Even 
ing  I '«si  says  : 

^^   "  In  this  act  there  are 

an  originality  ol  inven- 
tion and  an  emotional 
eloquence  such  as  no 
composer  since  opera 
began  three  centuries 
ago  has  shown  in  a  first 
work.  .  .  .  We  see  the 
children  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  gloomy 
enough  to  teach  any  one 
how  to'gruseln.'1  They 
suddenly  realize  that 
they  are  lost ;  Gretel  is 
dreadfully  afraid  ;  Han- 
sel tries  to  comfort  her  ; 
they  hear  the  cuckoo's 
voice  and  shudder. 
They  lie  down  and  the 
Sandman  comes  and 
strews  sand  on  their 
eyes,  thus  putting  them 
to  sleep.  M  ists  conceal 
the  view  a  moment; 
when  they  disappear,  the  scene  is  changed.  A  bright  light  is  seen 
in  the  sky.  Below  it  is  a  cloudy  stairway  on  which  fourteen  angels 
descend ;  they  surround  the  babes  in  the  woods,  but  they  do  not 
sing— a  stroke  of  genius  !  The  orchestra  alone  supplies  the  superb 
music  for  this  whole  scene,  after  the  babes  in  the  woods  have 
sung  their  prayer— the  most  touching,  tender,  beautiful  prayer  ever 
composed  by  mortal  man.  'It  moved  me  to  tears,'  said  Mine. 
Nordica;  and,  indeed,  it  appears  to  have  moved  to  tears  nearly 
everybody  in  the  house.  It  is  as  sublime  as  the  Holy  Grail 
music  in  '  Parsifal,' yet  entirely  different.  Is  it  a  wonder  that, 
after  hearing  the  music  of  this  act,  Germany  believed  that  a  new 
Wagner  had  come  into  the  world?" 

Mr.  Arthur  Farwell,  writing  in  The  Outlook  (New  York),  ex- 
claims: "A  bringer  of  joy  and  peace  is  Humperdinck,  and  in  this 
troublous  musical  epoch  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  world  has  given 
him  a  glad  welcome."     We  read  further : 

"  The  joyous  and  peaceful  environment  of  the  Rhineland  may 
account  for  much  in  the  development  of  the  art  of  Engelbert 
Humperdinck,  but  we  must  seek  beyond  this  if  we  would  explain 
the  appearance  of  'Hansel  and  Gretel '  in  the  midst  of  the  modern 
musical  world.  That  Humperdinck  .  .  .  was  trained  in  the  school 
of  Richard  Wagner  explains  more,  but  if  he  has  done  what  he  has 
because  of  Wagner,  it  may  be  asserted  with  equal  truth  that  he 
has  also  done  what  he  has  in  spite  of  the  Bayreuth  master.  Eor 
Richard  Wagner's  superlatively  intense  personality  swallowed  up 
and  obliterated  that  of  most  of  his  co-workers,  and  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  Humperdinck  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  issued 
from  the  Wagnerian  storm-center  with  personalities  of  their  own 
left  to  show  for  it 

"  Humperdinck,  being  a  reflective  man,  probably  perceived  at 
a  very  early  stage  of  the  Wagnerian  movement  the  chaos  which 
was  to  result  from  the  invasion  of  the  lowlands  of  contemporary 
musical  thought  by  the  rising  sea  of  Wagnerian  possibilities.  He 
therefore  betook  himself  to  higher  ground,  and  from  the  vantage 
point  of  the  popular  legend,  as  Wagner  from  the  myth,  was  en- 
abled to  produce  an  art  not  dictated  by  dehumanizing  technical 
impulse  or  mere  emotional  or  intellectual  extravagance 

"  Thus  in  'Hansel  and  Gretel '  came  to  birth  an  opera  possessing 
equalities  of  distinction  which  gave  it  an  immediate  and  world- 
wide reputation,  and  a  place  apparently  as  permanent  and  as  fre- 
quent in  the  German  repertory  as  'Faust '  in  the  Parisian. 

"  But  for  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  work  and  of  its 
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direct  appeal  to  the  sympathies  we  must  look,  not  to  artistic.prin- 
ciples.  but  to  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  conceived  it.  .  .  .  It  is 
doubtful  it  1 1 umperdinck  gave  much  thought  to  the  artistic  prin- 
ciples involved  in  this  first  important  work  ;  having  his  conception, 
he  went  straight  toward  the  execution  of  it,  without  haste,  with 
the  patient  application  of  the  German  mind,  but,  above  all,  with 
the  preservation  of  that  element  of  the  child  nature  all  too  rare  in 
maturity,  the  world  over,  but  which  after  all  is  perhaps  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  heaven's  gain  or  loss.  Humperdinck  had  taught 
at  the  University  of  Barcelona  and  at  the  Conservatory  at  Frank- 
fort, but  during  the  composition  of  'Hansel  and  Gretel '  was  living 
in  a  small  village  on  the  Rhine,  where  he  was  engaged  to  Fraulein 
Taxer.  now  his  wife.  To 'her  he  played,  each  evening,  as  much 
as  he  had  composed  during  the  day." 

Of  the  composer's  personality  and  appearance  we  are  told  : 

"There  is  a  constant  overflow  of  quiet  humor  in  Humperdinck's 
conversation  ;  his  spirit  within  is  always  at  play  ;  but  he  is  a  silent 
man,  and  ordinarily  speaks  but  little.  In  appearance  he  is  a  rather 
large  man,  above  the  ordinary  weight,  with  brown  hair  and  beard, 
and  a  clear  and  kindly  eye.  Tho  slow  in  motion,  he  is  quick  in 
thought.  .  .  .  He  is  utterly  unassuming  and  without  self-conscious- 
ness. No  reflections  upon  his  fame  interrupt  the  simple  joys  of  his 
daily  life.  He  is  devoted  to  his  children— Wolfram,  Edith,  and 
Irmgard— and,  while  seriously  ill  in  Berlin,  caused  himself  to  be 
taken  to  Boppard  that  the  children's  Christmas  day  might  be  lack- 
ing in  none  of  the  anticipated  festivities.  Geometry,  of  which  he 
is  very  fond,  and  new  inventions,  are  among  his  extra-musical  in- 
terests." 

A     GERMAN     ACCOUNT    OF    THE    BEGINNINGS 
OF   UNIVERSITY    RECIPROCITY. 

WE  recently  quoted  in  these  columns  the  comment  of  the 
American  press  on  the  founding  of  the  "  Theodore  Roose- 
velt professorship"  in  the  University  of  Berlin  (see  The  Liter- 
ary Digest,  November  25).  The  beginnings  of  the  movement 
toward  an  international  exchange  of  professors,  of  which  the 
"Theodore  Roosevelt"  chair  at  Berlin  has  been  up  to  the  present 
the  most  conspicuous  manifestation,  are  described  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Illustrite  Zeitung  (Le\-ps\c).  The  writer,  Prof.  Hans  Paal- 
zow,  of  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin,  states  that  the  Emperor  Will- 
iam did  not,  as  many  think,  give  the  first  impulse  to  the  move- 
ment, altho  "  he  at  once  clearly  recognized  how  important  such  an 
exchange  of  academic  instruction-forces  may  be  for  the  peaceful 
bringing  together  of  the  peoples,  and  therefore  allowed  his  power- 
ful aid  to  be  given  to  the  realization  of  this  thought."  In  point  of 
fact,  says  Professor  Paalzow,  the  plan  had  already  (about  two 
years  before)  been  taken  into  consideration  by  several  scholars. 
It  took  more  definite  form  at  the  scientific  congresses  which  were 
held  in  St.  Louis  during  the  great  exposition,  until  "  finally  it  came 
to  a  settled  agreement  between  Berlin  University  and  Harvard 
University,  whereby  annually  one  or  two  professors  were  to  go 
over  the  ocean  and  there  enter  as  guests  the  faculty  of  the  other 
university."  This  exchange  was  first  carried  out  during  the  last 
days  of  October,  when  Prof.  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  of 
Harvard,  gave  his  opening  lecture  in  the  hall  of  Berlin  University, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  while  at  nearly  the  same  time 
Prof.  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  a  famous  German  scientist,  began  his 
lectures  at  Harvard  University.  Of  these  two  representatives  of 
American  and  German  scholarships  we  read  further : 

"  The  two  scholars  who  have  opened  the  ball  are  picked  men, 
each  in  his  kind.  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody  has  served  since 
the  year  1886  as  professor  of  Christian  morals  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. He  was  born  in  1847  at  Boston,  and  was  a  pastor  before  he 
entered  upon  his  office  of  instructor.  His  specialty  is  the  ethics 
of  the  social  questions :  to  wit,  the  different  sides  of  the  labor 
question,  charity,  poverty  and  wealth,  temperance,  marriage,  and 
family— all  in  the  light  of  Christian  ethics.  Among  his  writings, 
which  have  almost  all  appeared  in  German  translation  also,  is  to 
be  named  the  book  'Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question,'  which 
in  America  has  reached  six  stout  editions  in  two  years.  Peabody 
has  aimed  less  at  scientific  knowledge  ;  he  wishes,  above  all  things, 


to  influence  the  wills  of  the  cultivated  classes  and  to  win  them  to 
the  Christian  view  of  life.     He  is  a  strong  moral  personality. 

"  Prof.  Wilhelm  Ostwald  belongs  to  the  leading  spirits  of  Ger- 
man science.  He  is  one  of  the  first  chemists  of  the  day.  Born  in 
1853  at  Riga,  he  pursued  his  studies  in  his  native  city  and  remained 
there  also  as  professor  at  the  polytechnical  school.  In  the  year 
1887  he  was  called  to  Leipsic.  He  soon  won  a  prominent  place 
among  the  exponents  of  his  department.  While  he  wishes  to  see 
all  hypotheses  banished  from  exact  investigation,  he  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  brought  the  philosophical  consideration  of  nature  again 
into  honor.  The  American  newspapers  praise  his  attractive  and 
genial  personality  ;  and,  in  fact,  German  science  could  be  repre- 
sented by  none  worthier." 

The  article  closes  with  a  wish  for  the  prosperous  continuance  of 
the  undertaking. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


VERLAINE'S   GIFT   OF   SINGING   TO   FRENCH 

POETRY. 

"\  /"ERLAINE'S  distinctive  contribution  to  the  art  of  poetry  in 
*  France,  says  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  was  "a  new  capacity  for 
singing."  That  this  singing  quality  was  derived  in  part  at  least 
from  Verlaine's  study  of  English  poetry,  that  of  Tennyson  in  par- 
ticular, is  another  interesting  theory  of  Mr.  Symons's.  Altho  there 
had  never  been  any  lack  in  French  poetry  of  "  properly  lyric  verse," 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  yet  "even  in  Hugo,  lyric  verse. retains 
something  formal,  some  trace  of  rhetoric,  never  quite  reaching  that 
ecstasy,  as  of  an  'embodied  voice,'  which  we  find  in  the  best  Eng- 
lish songs— in  Blake,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  the  Elizabethans." 
Mr.  Symons  finds  this  "  ecstasy,"  however,  in  the  verse  of  Ver- 
laine,  who  learned  the  secret,  he  believes,  from  Tennyson,  with 
possibly  some  additional  indebtedness  to  Poe,and,of  another  sort, 
to  Walt  Whitman.  Writing  in  The  Smart  Set  (New  York)  of  this 
and  other  aspects  of  Verlaine's  genius,  Mr.  Symons  says  : 

"He  often  spoke  to  me  of  Tennyson,  and  told  me  that  he  had 
once  thought  of  translating  'In  Memoriam  '  into  French.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  he  had  read  the  greater  lyric  poets  whom  I 
have  named,  but  there  is  enough  in  Tennyson  for  a  foreigner, 
acutely  sensitive  to  the  forms  and  cadences  of  another  language, 
to  learn  perhaps  all  that  those  greater  poets  could  have  taught 
him.  Tennyson  formulates,  almost  into  principles,  what  had  been 
more  or  less  of  an  accidental,  indeed,  a  scarcely  realized,  discovery 
with  all  the  others  except  Coleridge;  and  even  Coleridge,  tho  he 
knew  his  magic  by  heart,  could  not  repeat  his  evocations  at  will. 
And  a  poet  of  genius  learns  more,  I  think,  from  models  which  are 
not  the  very  greatest  than  from  those  which  are.  Swinburne,  for 
instance,  who  has  studied  everything  to  his  purpose  in  all  litera- 
ture, could  have  done  without  Shakespeare  and  Shelley  better 
than»without  some  half-dozen  passages  in  Crashaw  and  in  Donne. 
All  that  is  needed  to  set  one's  own  fire  ablaze  is  a  single  spark  from 
a  hearth,  not  the  whole  blast  of  a  furnace. 

"And  I  can  well  imagine  that  the  verse  of  Poe  may  have  had 
its  influence  on  Verlaine,  tho  I  do  not  remember  hearing  him 
speak  of  it  in  the  original,  but  in  Mallarme"s  translation  in  prose. 
He,must  almost  certainly  have  read  it  in  English,  but,  even  in  that 
translation,  with  its  cunning  transportation  of  cadences  and  re- 
frains, there  might  have  been  found  some  of  the  suggestion  of  a 
new  technic  in  verse.  ...  I  think  it  must  have  been  from  Poe 
that  he  learned  the  trick  of  some  of  those  repetitions  of  words  in 
a  line,  or  of  the  same  word  at  the  end  of  two  lines,  which  he  came 
to  use  with  less  apparent  artifice,  and  thus,  I  think,  with  a  more 
satisfying  effect  on  the  ear.  The  other  of  the  two  great  American 
poets,  Walt  Whitman,  may  also  have  shown  him — for  he  knew 
and  admired  Whitman — the  degree  to  which  it  was  possible  to 
follow  his  own  counsel,  'L'Art,  mes  en/ants,  e'est  d'etre  absolu- 
vient  soi-meme  ! '  For  it  was  the  combination  in  him  of  two  quali- 
ties, each  of  which  existed  separately,  and  supremely,  in  those 
two  American  poets,  the  quality  of  almost  inarticulate  music  in 
song  and  the  quality  of  childlike  straightforwardness  in  speech, 
that  made  Verlaine  the  new,  vital,  and  exquisite  poet  that  he  was." 

Mr.  Symons's  characterization  of  Verlaine  in  the  following  sen- 
tences arrests  attention : 
"  I  think  that  in  Verlaine's  soul  there  was  never  any  conscious 
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distinction  between  reality  and  imagination,  between  what  to  most 
people  is  the  prose  and  the  poetry  of  actual  existence  His  whole 
nature,  otherwise  perhaps  useless  enough,  was  always  waiting  to 
turn  into  poetry.  No  such  temperament  has  been  seen  since  Vil 
Ion,  and  not  in  the  least  because,  both  in  Villon  and  in  Vcilaine, 
there  were  picturesque  vices  to  attract  attention,  and  because  both 
fell  in  with  the  scum  and  lees  of  society.  What  in  Verlaine  be- 
came soiled  with  evil  might,  under  other  chances  and  influences, 
have  made  part  of  the  beauty  of  a  Saint  Francis.  He  had  an  in- 
conceivable simplicity  of  nature,  and  those  profound  instincts 
which  are  really  the  instincts  of  the  gentleman.  When  he  stayed 
with  me  in  London  he  was  the  most  delightful  of  guests,  and,  in 
Paris,  whenever  he  was  not  actually  under  the  influence  of  those 
drinks  which  were  offered  to  him  all  day  long  by  the  people  who 
called  themselves  his  friends,  he  was  the  most  delightful  of  com- 
panions. His  queer,  rambling,  confidential  talk,  full  of  wonder, 
trouble  and  gaiety,  was  always  on  the  verge 
of  poetry,  which  in  him  was  hardly  more  than 
the  choice  and  condensation  of  a  mood  or  a 
moment.  All  his  verse  is  a  confession  of  what 
was  beautiful  and  dreadful  and  merely  trouble- 
some to  him  in  life,  at  first  under  courtly  dis- 
guises, and  then,  gradually,  with  more  and  more 
sincerity  to  fact  as  well  as  to  emotion  or  sen- 
sation, and,  at  the  end,  in  a  pitiful  enough  way, 
a  sort  of  nakedness  in  rags." 


MACDOWELL'S   RETURN  TO 
ROMANTICISM. 

TTAMLIN  GARLAND'S  recent  announce- 

*■  ■*■  ment  of  the  complete  nervous  collapse 
of  Edward  MacDowell,  rendering  it  probable 
that  we  have  before  us  all  the  work  by  which 
that  composer  will  be  judged  by  posterity, 
gives  a  special  interest  to  Lawrence  Gilman's 
volume  on  MacDowell  contributed  to  the  series 
of  "  Living  Masters  of  Music,"  and  makes  this 
volume  something  like  an  anticipation  of  the 
"  final  estimate "  which  the  majority  of  men 
are  happily  spared  in  their  lifetime.  While  the 
judgment  of  critics  has  all  along  rated  Mac- 
Dowell as  the  most  eminent  of  American  com- 
posers, Mr.  Gilman  brings  into  prominence  his 
unique  position  in  musical  history  as  the  composer  giving  the 
"  final  and  particular  distinction  "  to  the  "  authentic  spirit "  of  ro- 
mance now  "very  nearly  passed  out  of  modern  music."  The 
aloofness  of  MacDowell  will  be  appreciated,  Mr.  Gilman  points 
out,  when  one  reviews  the  significant  work  of  the  most  considera- 
ble musicians  of  our  time— of  Strauss,  Debussy,  Elgar,  Loeffler — 
which  "has  few  essentially  romantic  characteristics."  While  the 
work  of  these  latter  men  may  be  described  as  "realistic,"  " mys- 
tic," or"  pietistic,"  MacDowell's  partakes  of  a  spirit  of  romance  in 
no  wise  divorced  from  reality  as  was  the  "fatuous  Romanticism  " 
of  the  past;  but  a  romance  consisting  of  "reality  imaginatively 
apprehended."  In  such  wise  Mr.  Gilman  discriminates  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  MacDowell,  adding : 

"  It  is  in  its  persistent  voicing  of  this  valid  spirit  of  romance  that 
MacDowell's  work  is  so  noteworthy  and  so  unparalleled.  As  I 
have  said  of  him  in  another  place,  he  has  chosen  more  than  occa- 
sionally to  employ,  in  the  realization  of  his  purposes,  what  seems 
at  first  to  be  precisely  the  magical  apparatus  so  necessary  to  the 
older  Romanticism.  He  journeys  with  a  singular  consistency, 
'among  the  woods  and  dells  of  the  world.'  Dryads  and  elves  in- 
vest his  imagination,  and  he  dwells  at  times  under  fairy  boughs 
and  in  enchanted  woods;  but  for  him,  as  for  the  poets  of  the 
Celtic  tradition,  these  things  are  but  the  manifest  images  of  an 
interior  passion  and  delight.  Seen  in  the  transfiguring  mirror  of 
his  music,  the  moods  and  events  of  the  natural  world  and  of  the 
incessant  drama  of  psychic  life  are  vivified  into  shapes  and  designs 
of  irresistible  beauty  and  appeal." 

Mr.  Gilman  further  emphasizes  the  unique   position  of   Mac- 


EDWARD    MACDOWELL. 

A  unique  position  in  musical  history  is 
claimed  for  him  as  the  composer  giving  the 
"  final  and  particular  distinction  "  to  the 
authentic  spirit  of  romance  now  "  very 
nearly  passed  out  of  modern  music." 


Dowell  by  pointing  out  his  relation  to  th  |  and 

of  the  present.     He  shares,  says  the  writer,  the  typical  modern 

distaste  for  the  classic    I  onus.      Foul  tWO  piano  COnO 

and  two  "  modern  suit.    ,  "  Eoi  piano  "  are  his  only  adventure-,  m  the, 

traditional  instrunv  ntal  mollis."     In  form,  Mr.  Gilman  i 
music  is  "as  elastic  and  emancipated"  as  it  is  "unconfined  in 
spirit."  "  He  has  preferred  always  to  Bhape  h  ition  more  or 

less  faithfully  upon  the  mold  of  a  definite  poetic  concept,  rather 
than  upon  a  constructive  formula  necessarily,  for  him,  eccentric 
and  anomalous."    He  stands  equally  apart  from  the  vagaru 
tertained  by  the  modern  adherents  of  "program   music."    Says 
Mr.  Gilman : 

"MacDowell  presents  throughout  the  entire  body  of  his  work 
the  noteworthy  spectacle  of  a  radical  without  extravagance,  a 
musician  at  once  in  accord  with,  and  deta<  h<  'I 
from,  the  dominant  artistic  movement  of  his 
day.  The  observation  is  more  a  definition  than 
an  encomium.  He  is  a  radical  in  that,  to  his 
sense,  music  is  nothing  if  not  articulate;  he 
will  have  none  of  a  formal  and  merely  decora- 
tive beauty — a  beauty  serving  no  expressional 
need  of  the  heart  or  the  imagination.  In  this 
ultimate  sense  he  is  a  realist— a  realist  with  the 
romantic's  vision,  the  romantic's  preoccupation  ; 
and  yet  he  is  as  alien  to  the  frequently  unleav- 
ened and  inordinate  literalism  of  Richard 
Strauss  as  he  is  to  the  academic  ideal.  His  art 
is  directly  and  most  intimately  correlated  with 
life,  and  inveterately  he  composes  'with  his  eye 
on  the  subject.'  But  tho  he  insists  upon  reality 
— tho  he  conceives  the  prime  mission  of  music 
to  be  exclusively  and  uncompromisingly  inter- 
pretative, he  insists  no  less  emphatically  that, 
in  its  function  as  an  expressional  instrument,  it 
shall  concern  itself  with  essences  and  impres- 
sions, and  not  at  all  with  transcriptions.  His 
standpoint  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  that  of  the 
poet  rather  than  of  the  typical  musician ;  the 
standpoint  of  the  poet  intent  mainly  upon  a 
vivid  embodiment  of  the  quintessence  of  per- 
sonal vision  and  emotion,  who  has  elected  to 
utter  that  truth  and  that  emotion  in  terms  of 
musical  beauty.  He  is,  in  fact,  primarily  and 
fundamentally  a  poet — one  is,  indeed,  almost 
tempted  to  say  that  he  is  paramountly  a  poet, 
to  whom  the  supplementary  gift  of  musical  speech  has  been  ex- 
travagantly vouchsafed." 

The  pathos  of  his  fate  is  enhanced  when  we  consider  the  years 
of  activity  from  which  he  is  probably  cut  off — he  was  born  in  1861 
— and  when  we  read  the  final  words  of  Mr.  Gilman  that  "  he  is  an 
artistic  figure  of  commanding  stature."  His  chief  claim  to  perpet- 
uity, thinks  his  biographer,  is  in  "  that  he  has  awakened  in  music 
that  sense  of  the  invisible,  of  the  hidden  wonder  and  enchantment 
behind  the  manifest  presences  of  the  world  which  it  is  the  signal 
privilege  of  the  Celtic  imagination  to  discover  and  enforce.  He 
has  evoked  an  incalculable  spell,  has  opened  a  door  into  a  new  and 
shining  world."  That,  says  Mr.  Gilman,  "  is  what  is  essential  and 
individual  in  his  art:  the  disclosure  of  an  immemorial  magic  in 
familiar  things." 


Another  indication  of  a  growing  interest  in  Esperanto,  the  "  universal  lan- 
guage "  invented  by  Dr.  Zamenhof,  is  the  announcement  that  an  Esperanto 
club  has  been  formed  in  Harvard  University,  under  the  inspiration  of  Professor 
Ostwald.  The  remarkable  growth  of  Esperanto,  says  the  Boston  Evetiing 
Transcript ,  has  occurred  almost  entirely  in  the  last  three  years,  tho  the  language 
was  created  eighteen  years  ago.  We  read  further  :  "  The  Harvard  Club  will  have 
an  unfailing  supply  of  up-to-date  reading-matter  in  the  Esperanto  journals. 
There  are  now  twenty-six  of  these,  for  the  most  part  monthlies,  and  all  seem  to 
be  flourishing,  despite  their  low  subscription  price.  Every  large  country  in 
Europe,  excepting  Scandinavia,  has  a  propaganda  journal ;  England  supports 
two  ;  Switzerland,  friendly  to  every  international  cause,  is  the  home  of  two  other 
journals ;  and  France,  the  real  center  of  the  propaganda,  supports  eight,  which 
number  among  the  best  of  the  Esperanto  periodicals.  In  Russia,  also,  there  are 
two  Esperanto  journals,  and  on  this  side  of  the  water  Mexico,  Chili  and  Peru 
each  support  an  organ.  All  of  these  magazines  are  printed  in  Esperanto,  but 
most  of  them  add  vernacular  translations  in  parallel  columns." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


RAILROAD   TRAFFIC   AND    RAILROAD 
ACCIDENTS. 

THE  relation  of  the  growth  of  traffic  on  a  railroad  to  the  prob- 
ability of  accidents  is  one  of  the  commonest  questions,  so 
we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  Railway  Age  (Chicago,  December 
15  .  that  presents  itself  for  the  consideration  of  railway  officers. 
The  problem,  he  says,  is  quite  simple,  apparently,  but  it  is  an- 
swered in  many  ways  which  bear  little  resemblance  to  each  other, 
so  that  statistics  are  confused.     Sometimes  track  mileage  is  taken 
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CHANCES   OF  COLLISION   AS  AFFECTED   BY   NUMBER   OF  TRAINS. 

as  the  basis  on  which  the  safety  of  operation  is  compared,  while 
sometimes  the  number  of  trains  is  the  factor  considered.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer,  neither  of  these  assumptions  is  correct.  He 
says : 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  instead  of  being  a  comparatively  simple 
problem,  the  further  we  examine  the  question  the  more  compli- 
cated it  appears,  and  the  length  of  line  is  discovered  to  have  little 
or  ho  bearing  upon  the  question.  Let  us  assume  a  single  track 
with  two  trains  running  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time; 
here,  evidently,  there  is  but  one  meeting  point.  But  if  we  have 
two  trains  running  in  each  direction,  each  of  one  pair  must  meet 
each  of  the  other  pair,  and  we  have  four  meeting  points;  with 
three  trains  in  each  direction  we  have  nine  meeting  points  ;  with 
four  trains  in  each  direction  there  are  sixteen  meeting  points,  and 
we  have  derived  thus  the  fact  that  on  single  track  the  possibility 
of  head  collisions  increases  as  the  square  of  the  number  of  trains. 
The  subjoined  diagram  illustrates  this  very  forcibly  and  also 
serves  to  bring  forth  the  increased  possibility  of  rear  collisions  from 
any  growth  in  the  traffic. 

"  It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  chance  of  a  rear  collision  with  only 
one  train  in  each  direction,  but  with  two  trains  in  each  direction 
it  is  equally  evident  that  there  are  chances  for  two  rear  collisions, 
and  with  three  trains  in  each  direction  four  chances  of  rear  colli- 
sion follow,  increasing  one  chance  of  rear  collision  with  the  addi- 
tion of  each  train.  .  .  .  From  a  possibility  of  six  collisions  with 
a  traffic  of  two  trains  each  way,  we  jump  to  118  collisions  with  10 
trains  in  each  direction,  and  a  possibility  of  438  with  20  trains  in 
each  direction. 

"  In  another  fruitful  cause  of  disaster,  also,  we  find  almost  the 
same  rate  of  increase  due  to  the  growth  of  traffic ;  because  it  is 
very  plain  that  every  time  a  train  takes  a  sidetrack  for  meeting 
another  train  there  is  a  liability  of  misplaced  switches  and  conse- 
quent collisions  or  derailments.  This  rate  must  grow  as  the  square 
of  the  number  of  meetings,  .  .  .  and  also  is  increased  precisely 
as  the  possibility  of  rear  collision  is  increased  by  the  number  of 
fast  trains  which  must  be  run  around  the  slower  trains  in  front  of 
them." 

Of  course,  double-tracking  practically  eliminates  the  probability 
of  head-on  collisions.  But  both  on  single-track  and  double-track 
the  conditions  are  affected  by  gradient  and  speed,  by  the  relations 
between  equipment  and  track,  by  loads  too  greatly  concentrated, 
and  by  a  multitude  of  other  things  that  predicate  or  obviate  dis- 
aster.    To  quote  further : 

"  Limiting  ourselves  to  the  factors  of  which  these  equations  are 
composed,  we  have  a  possibility  of  disaster  which  is  not  maintained 


by  the  records,  and  the  question  as  to  why  this  is  so  must  be  met. 
The  answer  is  not  obvious,  but  when  found  will  be  generally  ac- 
cepted. It  appears  merely  that  a  growth  in  the  train  service  is 
accompanied  by  a  comparable  growth  in  vigilance.  Also,  improve- 
ments in  structural  methods,  both  of  equipment  and  track,  bear  an 
important  share  in  rendering  railway  traffic  safe.  But  just  as  the 
number  of  trains  which  may  be  operated  upon  single  track  is  lim- 
ited, so  also  is  the  capacity  for  increased  vigilance,  and  both  of 
them  must  arrive  at  breaking  points.  This  has  happened  many 
times,  and  in  the  past  usually  has  been  manifested  by  double- 
tracking,  altho  in  a  few  cases  the  adoption  of  automatic  block 
signals  has  increased  the  capacity  of  a  single  track  quite  to  the 
safe  capacity  of  a  double  track  without  block  signals. 

"  No  discussion  of  this  question  ever  may  be  regarded  as  final, 
because  of  the  numerous  factors  which  affect  it,  the  existence  of 
which  may  be  recognized  but  the  numerical  value  of  which  varies 
so  greatly  as  to  render  them  useless  for  calculation.  As  a  conclu- 
sion, however,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  accept  the  main  condi- 
tions and  use  them  in  determining  the  points  where  the  most  primi- 
tive methods  must  give  place  to  those  somewhat  in  advance,  which 
in  their  turn  must  surrender  before  the  most  scientific  and  accurate 
forms  of  traffic  regulation." 


MYSTERY   OF   ELECTRICAL   POWER 
TRANSMISSION. 

SHALL  we  ever  know  exactly  what  is  the  mechanism  of  an 
electric  current?  How,  in  particular,  is  power  transmitted  by 
its  means  from  one  distant  station  to  another — say  from  Niagara 
to  Buffalo?  We  can  utilize  and  control  such  transmission  very 
exactly,  but  we  can  not  describe  how  it  takes  place — at  least  not 
in  terms  of  the  substances  and  motions  with  which  our  senses 
make  us  familiar.  An  editorial  writer  in  The  Electrical  World 
and  Engineer  bids  us  not  to  abandon  hope  of  ever  knowing ;  we 
may  some  day  understand  it  fully,  he  thinks,  altho  perhaps  with- 
out ability  to  image  it  mentally,  but  at  present  we  are  certainly  in 
the  dark — or  at  least  in  the  twilight.     Says  this  writer  : 

"  There  is  a  fascination  about  the  electric  transmission  of  power 
which  is  attributable  to  its  invisibility.  When  power  is  trans- 
mitted by  a  rope  or  belt  drive,  we  see  the  moving  parts,  we  can 
feel  the  tension,  and  we  can  readily  apprehend  the  process.  When 
power  is  transmitted  by  a  moving  fluid,  as  in  pneumatic  or  hy- 
draulic systems,  our  senses  again  come  to  aid  our  imagination  and 
we  can  form  an  adequate  mental  picture  of  the  process.  When, 
however,  we  contemplate  the  electric  transmission  of  power,  our 
senses  are  unresponsive  and  powerless  to  suggest.  We  enter  an 
electric  generating  station.  If  it  be  a  steam  plant,  we  see  the  coal 
fed  steadily  into  the  hungry  furnaces.  The  boilers  are  hard  at 
work  producing  steam  under  pressure.  This  compressed  steam 
rushes  in  a  swift  stream  to  the  admission  valves  of  the  engines, 
carrying  the  energy  with  it,  and  the  transmission  of  power  from 
boilers  to  engines  is  perfectly  plain.  We  see  the  engines,  be  they 
reciprocating  or  rotary,  transforming  the  exhaustive  power  of 
steam  into  the  power  of  moving  machinery.  Moving  stresses  in 
gaseous  media  exchange  into  moving  stresses  in  the  solid  media 
Or,  if  the  generating  plant  be  hydraulic,  we  can  see  the  moving 
water  falling  through  the  turbines  and  delivering  its  power  into 
the  electric  generators.  But  by  whatever  path  we  reach  the  gen- 
erators, the  process  seems  to  end  there  mysteriously,  like  a  river 
that  loses  itself  in  an  underground  passage  to  the  sea.  The  dyna- 
mos are  tugging  at  their  load,  and  beyond  them  are  the  quiet  line 
conductors,  apparently  carrying  all  this  power  without  disturbance, 
save  a  slight  rise  in  temperature.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen,  felt, 
smelled,  or  heard  of  the  transmitted  power  till  we  come  to  the 
motors  at  the  distant  end  of  the  line.  There  seems  to  be  no  elec- 
trical wear  and  tear,  or  depreciation,  in  the  conductors.  Insula- 
tors may  be  fractured,  but  the  copper  or  aluminum  bids  fair  to 
outlive  time,  save  for  the  erosion  of  the  elements.  Curiously 
enough,  in  spite  of  our  inability  to  form  an  adequate  mental  por- 
trait of  the  process  of  electric  power  by  mechanical  means  we  un- 
derstand practically  how  to  control  and  carry  on  the  process.  It 
is  an  open  question  whether  we  should  be  better  enabled  to  trans- 
mit power  electrically  if  we  thoroughly  understood  the  process. 
It  is  questionable  if  our  plants  would  be  any  cheaper,  or  more 
durable,  or  more  convenient." 

While  we  are  waiting  to  know  all  about  it,  however,  there  are 
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certain  analogies  that  help  us.  Students  have  long  been  aided  by 
comparing  the  Mow  of  electricity  "  through  "  wire  with  that  of  water 
in  a  pipe,  and  Professor  Brackett,  of  Princeton,  has  just  shown 
that  a  still  stronger  resemblance  exists  between  electric  transmis 
sionof  energy  and  transmission  by  means  of  amoving  belt  or  rope. 
Yet  all  these  resemblances  fail  at  some  point  or  another.  Among 
the  things  that  we  do  know,  the  writer  tells  us,  is  that  the  electric 
energy  travels  outside  of  the  transmitting  conductor— along  it  but 
not  through  it— and  that  it  is  carried  by  two  "  Muxes,"  electric  and 
magnetic,  which  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  move  side- 
wise  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  both  with  the  speed  of  light. 
These  fluxes  contain  energy  as  a  necessary  property  and  take  it 
with  them  as  they  go,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  they  move 
through  the  ether  or  with  it  or  in  exactly  what  they  consist,  tho 
we  know  the  mathematical  relations  of  one  to  the  other.  In  the 
writer's  concluding  words: 

"It  would  seem  ...  as  tho  we  might  receive  experimental 
demonstration  on  these  moot  points  before  long.  When  such 
demonstration  is  completed  we  expect  to  claim  an  understanding 
of  the  electric  drive;  but  even  then,  it  may  be  difficult  for  us  to 
form  a  mental  picture  of  it,  so  based  are  all  our  mental  pictures 
upon  sensation  memories.  Perhaps  we  may  need  an  analogy  to 
think  about,  even  then." 


OUR   NATIONAL   BUREAU    OF  STANDARDS. 

AN  March  3,  1901,  Congress  passed  a  bill  establishing  a  Na- 
^— '  tional  Bureau  of  Standards  to  do  for  this  country  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  Germany  by  the  celebrataed  Reichanstalt 
at  Charlottenburg  and  in  England  by  similar  Government  institu- 
tions, namely,  the  testing  by  standard  of  all  sorts  of  instruments 
and  apparatus  of  measurement,  mechanical,  electrical,  chemical, 
etc.  From  an  article  contributed  to  The  Western  Electrician 
(Chicago,  December  2)  by  S.  W.  Stratton  and  Prof.  E.  B.  Rosa, 
we  learn  that  about  $600,000  have  so  far  been  expended  on  build- 
ings and  equipment,  and  that  about  ninety  men  are  now  employed 
in  the  work,  of  whom  75  per  cent,  are  scientific  and  technical  ex- 
perts. A  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  that  took  place  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers throws  interesting  light  on  its  methods  and  value.  We  quote 
from  a  report  in  the  same  number  of  The  Western  Electrician. 


MECHANICAL  BUILDING  OF  THE   NATIONAL  BUREAU    OF  STANDARDS. 

The  uses  of  the  bureau  to  the  chemist  were  emphasized  by  Prof. 
C.  A.  Doremus  of  New  York,  who  said  that  the  knowledge  that 
volumetric  apparatus  is  of  standard  type  is  of  greatest  impor- 
tance.    He  went  on : 

"  For  instance,  the  standard  United  States  gallon  is  standard  at 
no  particular  temperature  mentioned  in  the  act  which  made  it 
standard,  and  so  it  has  been  guesswork  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
ever  since  it  was  made  a  standard  as  to  what  temperature  should 
be  employed  in  the  use  of  that  standard  gallon. 

"  Introduction  of  the  metric  system  into  our  laboratories  has 


brought  volumetric  apparatus  into  constant  use  and  we  need  not 
at  present  depend  on  the  German  Government  for  a  certificate  oi 

the  accuracy  of  our  standard  meters  or  oi  th<  finei  graduates. 

"When  it  conies  to  testing  materials,  such  as  steel  and  0 
things,  pure  chemicals  are  needed,  and  .   .  .   the  chemical  manu- 
facturer is  beginning   to  recognize  that   it  is  worth   his  while   to  be 
able  to  put  into   the   hands  oi    those  who  need    them  chemicals  "I 
Standard    quality.      They    may    not    be  absolutely    pure;    in    S( 

cases  that  is  considered  to  be  commercially   impossible,  for  a 


PHYSICAL  BUILDING   OF  THE  NATIONAL   BUREAU    OF   STANDARDS 

chemically  pure  material  that  is  preserved  in  bottles  acquires  from 
the  container  sufficient  impurity  to  reduce  it  to  a  lower  standard, 
but  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  chemist  to  know  when 
he  is  using  a  particular  acid  or  particular  salt  that  it  is  not  con- 
taminated with  other  things,  or  if  it  is  so  contaminated  how  great 
the  contamination  is,  and  that  is  the  feature  which  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  realized  by  the  chemical  manufacturers." 

The  value  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  universities 
and  to  scientific  men  generally  was  brought  out  by  William 
McLellan,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  who  said: 

"  Take  the  old  English  and  German  catalogs  of  instruments  and 
compare  them  with  the  catalogs  of  the  American  instrument- 
makers — the  best  of  them — a  great  difference  in  the  kind  of  instru- 
ments listed  will  be  found.  While  the  makers  across  the  water 
even  now  are  producing  instruments  which  enable  the  physicist  or 
chemist  to  start  right  down  at  the  elemental  basis  and  build  up 
everything  that  he  needs  to  prosecute  his  work,  the  American  in- 
strument-maker has  ceased  to  do  it,  or  rather,  being  young  at 
the  business,  he  has  decided  once  for  all  that  he  will  not  make  that 
class  of  instrument;  that  he  will  allow  the  work  to  start  with  a 
correct  standardization  of  instruments." 

This  was  brought  home  to  Mr.  McLellan  very  forcefully  while  he 
was  passing  through  a  university  laboratory  some  time  ago  with  a 
prominent  instrument-maker,  and  they  happened  to  come  across  a 
certain  piece  of  apparatus.     The  instrument-maker  remarked  : 

"That  instrument  is  really  not  needed  here,  because  they  can 
send  down  to  Washington  and  get  the  results  which  that  instru- 
ment will  give  for  a  small  amount  of  money,  and  they  will  know 
that  it  will  be  right;  whereas  if  they  attempt  to  use  the  instrument 
it  will  probably  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  get  into  the  working 
of  it,  to  know  how  to  use  it  and  to  make  accurate  results." 

It  was  stated  by  C.  O.  Mailloux,  of  New  York,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Institution  has  been  able  from  the  very  first  to  achieve  results 
superior  to  any  attained  at  London.  Dr.  E.  B  Rosa,  of  Wash- 
ington, an  officer  of  the  Bureau,  noted  that  only  about  one-third 
the  amount  expended  by  the  German  Government  on  the  labora- 
tories at  Charlottenburg  had  yet  been  put  into  the  Washington 
plant,  which  was  naturally  not  able  to  show  everything  that  can 
be  found  in  the  former.  That  we  now  have  a  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  be  proud  of,  however,  there  is  no  doubt.  An  idea  of  the  ground 
covered  may  be  gained  from  the  ground  plans  of  buildings  given 
in  the  paper  of  Messrs.  Stratton  and  Rosa,  which  show,  in  the 
mechanical   building,  rooms  for  testing  heavy  electric  currents. 
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alternate  CuncQts,  engineering  instruments,  etc. ;  photometric  and 
magnetic  laboratories,  as  well  as  heating  and  refrigerating  cham- 
bers :  while  in  the  physical  building  there  are  divisions  for  preci- 
sion-balances, comparisons  of  length,  optical  work,  pyrometry, 
electrical  resistance  and  electromotive  force,  weights  and  meas- 
ures, spectroscopy,  polarimetry,  time,  electric  induction  and  ca- 
pacity, and  so  on.  The  storage  batteries  used  in  the  work  require 
alone  a  room  more  than  6o  feet  in  length. 


DIAMOND-MAKING    UP  TO   DATE. 

IT  is  now  many  years  since  Henri  Moissan,  the  French  chemist, 
first  succeeded  in  crystallizing  carbon  in  the  form  of  diamonds 
by  the  use  of  the  electric  furnace.     Up  to  the  present  time  the  re- 
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ARTIFICIAL   DIAMOND-   PHOTOGRAPHIC   ENLARGEMENT. 

suiting  crystals  have  been  so  small  that  their  production  has  been 
regarded  as  an  ingenious  chemical  demonstration  rather  than  the 
germ  of  a  commercial  process.  Improvements  in  the  method  have 
recently  been  made  by  Henry  W.  Fisher,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Standard  Underground  Cable  Company  of  New  York,  who  is  the 
first,  it  is  claimed,  to  make  diamonds  by  Moissan's  process  in  this 
country.  A.  Frederick  Collins,  who  describes  his  methods  and 
results  in  Electricity  (New  York,  December  20),  states  that  Mr. 
Fisher  has  succeeded  in  producing  crystals  so  much  larger  than 
any  hitherto  made  in  this  way  that  there  seems  to  be  a  possibility 
of  obtaining,  in  the  future,  gems  large  enough  to  have  commercial 
value.  It  should  be  remembered  that  diamonds  thus  obtained 
are  real,  tho  "artificial";  in  other  words,  while  the  process  of 
crystallization  is  controlled  by  human  agency,  the  resulting  crys- 
tals are  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  heat  and  pressure  necessary  to 
their  formation  had  accompanied  some  great  prehistoric  movement 
of  the  earth's  crust.  Says  Mr.  Collins,  describing  Mr.  Fisher's 
work : 

"  The  arc  furnace  in  which  the  miniature  gems  are  produced  is 
formed  by  an  electric  arc  in  air  between  two  carbon  electrodes, 
similar  to  the  arc  light.  When  in  operation  there  is  a  definite  limit 
to  the  length  of  arc  which  can  be  maintained  with  a  given  current 
strength,  and  again  the  limit,  which  at  first  increases  very  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  current  strength,  does  so  slowly  as  the  cur- 
rent density  reaches  higher  values,  and  in  virtue  of  this  fact  the 
length  of  the  arc  is  limited.  The  temperature  of  the  carbon  ter- 
minals may  reach  a  value  approximating  3,500  degrees  centigrade, 
which  is  practically  the  point  at  which  carbon  volatilizes  when 
under  atmospheric  pressure.  The  incandescent  gases  of  the  arc 
reach  a  temperature  of  at  least  1,000  degrees  higher,  and  hence  it 
follosvs  that  the  arc  furnace  is  particularly  adapted  for  subjecting 
the  small  charges  of  iron  and  carbon  necessary  in  making  dia- 
monds to  the  highest  temperature  available." 

Fisher's  improvement  on  Moissan's  method  consists  chiefly  in 
his  device  for  cooling  off  his  molten  mixture  of  iron  and  carbon 
suddenly.  It  is  this  sudden  cooling  that  produces  the  conditions 
favorable  to  the  crystallization  of  the  carbon  in  the  desired  form, 
since  it  causes  the  iron  to  contract  and  exert  an  enormous  pressure 
on   the  fused  graphite  distributed   throughout  the  mass.     The 


quicker  the  cooling,  the  larger  and  more  perfect  are  the  resulting 
carbon  crystals,  or  diamonds.  Fisher's  furnace  enables  him  to 
get  an  intense  and  uniform  heat,  and  also  to  drop  the  crucible  and 
its  contents  directly  from  the  heated  interior  into  cold  water.  This 
is  effected  by  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  table  underneath 
and  supporting  the  crucible  on  a  hinged  graphite  plate  that 
may  be  released  at  any  time  by  withdrawing  a  catch.  Says  the 
writer: 

"  When  the  superheated  iron  and  graphite  were  treated  to  this 
sudden  cooling  process  the  now  solidified  mass  broke  up  under  the 
enormous  strain,  and  it  was  in  the  portions  that  were  broken  off 
that  the  diamonds  were  found,  while  more  were  discovered  in  the 
larger  portion  that  always  remained  in  the  crucible.  The  accom- 
panying illustrations  .  .  .  are  microphotographs  of 
the  gems,  the  first  ever  obtained  artificially  in  the 
United  States.  The  photographs  shown  were  taken 
by  reflected  light,  and  indicate  clearly  the  appearance 
of  the  product,  which  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  and 
crystalline  form  of  diamond. 

"These  are  the  most  successful  attempts  to  manu- 
facture diamonds  by  the  electric-furnace  method  that 
have  ever  been  made,  and  the  diamonds  tho  small 
are  apparently  of  excellent  quality.  Altho  no  stones 
that  are  large  enough  to  be  of  commercial  value  have 
yet  been  prepared,  the  problem  is  of  fascinating  in- 
terest, for  it  not  only  points  out  a  method  of  making 
diamond  powder  for  grinding  purposes,  but  seems  to 
mark  the  beginning  as  well  of  artificially  making  real 
diamonds  sufficiently  large  for  adornment.  .  .  .  It  is 
extremely  probable  that  continued  research  will  lead 
to  a  discovery  that  will  not  only  greatly  simplify  the 
production  of  diamonds,  but  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant, will  place  a  far  lower  value  upon  them  than  at  present 
quoted  by  the  '  Diamond  Trust.'  " 


THE    PHYSIOLOGICAL   ZERO. 

THIS  name  is  given,  by  certain  writers  on  the  subject,  to  the 
temperature  at  which  the  human  body  feels  no  sensation  of 
heat  or  cold.  It  might  be  supposed  that  it  would  coincide  in  all 
cases  with  that  of  the  body  itself  but,  according  to  the  recent  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Maurel,  a  French  physiologist,  it  is  several  de- 
grees lower,  and  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  me- 
dium, being  lower  in  air  than  in  water.  Mr.  Maurel  determined 
his  "physiological  zero  "  by  immersing  his  body  in  baths  of  differ- 
ent temperatures,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  measured  his  own 
body  surface-temperature  directly,  relying  instead  on  the  records 
of  measurements  made  by  divers  earlier  authorities.  This  and  the 
fact  that  he  has  neglected  to  take  various  necessary  precautions 
makes  his  results  somewhat  doubtful,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Henri 
PieVon,  who  criticizes  them  thus  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris) : 

"  Mr.  Maurel  .  .  .  placed  himself  in  baths  of  water  or  air  at 
divers  temperatures  and  noted  between  what  degrees  he  realized 
the  sought-for  state  of  indifference.  He  did  the  same  for  the  vari- 
ations of  temperature  between  the  skin  and  the  clothes,  which  he 
calls  the  'subvestial  temperature,'  and  for  the  temperature  of  the 
body  in  bed,  which  he  names 'cubilial  temperature.'  And  he  finds 
that  the  cutaneous  physiological  zero  lies  practically  between  300 
and  330  [86°  and  910  F.] ;  he  even  seeks  to  differentiate  the  trunk 
and  the  lower  limbs,  whose  physiological  zero  he  finds  to  be 
slightly  lower.  In  general  the  range  of  the  zero  is  1°  to  20  [2°  to 
4°  F.] 

"He  also  concludes  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  physio- 
logical zero  and  the  surface  temperature  of  each  organ,  which  lat- 
ter is  about  30  [5^2°  F.]  higher  than  the  zero.  But  were  any  new 
experiments  necessary  to  show  that  the  sensation  of  indifference  de- 
pends on  the  surface  temperature  of  the  body? 

"The  same  medium  should  appear  icy  or  broiling  to  the  fever 
patient,  as  his  surface  temperature  oscillates.  And  as  the  sensa- 
tions of  heat  or  cold  correspond  to  an  exit  or  entrance  of  heat,  the 
contact  that  assures  thermic  equilibrium  should  assure  also  a  state 
of  sensorial  indifference 

"  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  odd  that  one  should  experience 
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a  sensation  of  heat  when  the  external  temperature  is  identical  with 
his  own  surface  temperature.  And,  in  fact,  exact  experiments  in 
thermo-esthesiometry  have  shown  that  in  certain  spots  on  the 
hand,  for  instance,  a  drop  of  water  at  the  same  temperature  is  not 
felt.  But  .  .  .  the  surface  temperature  is  only  a  cross  between 
the  internal  and  external  temperature,  adapting  itself  to  this  double 
influence  by  a  capricious  regulating  mechanism  under  the  direct 
but  obscure  action  of  the  nervous  system. 

"Hence  the  phenomena  of  calorific  radiation  toward  the  exterior 
or  interior,  which  provoke  our  sensations  of  heat  or  cold,  may  re- 
spond to  numerous  and  imperfectly  determined  factors,  influenced 
by  pressure,  humidity,  etc.,  from  outside,  and  by  bodily  chemical 
actions,  the  conductibility  of  the  tissues,  etc.,  from  inside. 

"Thus,  tho  rather  astonishing,  Maurel's  conclusion  that  the 
physiological  zero  is  lower  than  the  surface  temperature  can  not 
be  attacked,  except  on  the  basis  of  new  experiments." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    METHODS   OF  SCIENTIFIC   MIND-CURE. 

THE  well-equipped  medical  practitioner  leaves  no  stone  un- 
turned to  cure  his  patient.  He  investigates  all  therapeutic 
methods  and  uses  them  whenever  and  in  so  far  as  he  needs  them. 
It  is  thus  that  the  "mind  cure,"  or,  to  give  it  a  scientific  name, 
"psychotherapeutics,"  or  "psychotherapy,"  has  come  to  have  a 
place  in  orthodox  medicine.  Just  what  that  place  is,  is  explained 
in  part  by  Dr.  L.  Menard  in  an  article  on  "  Some  Methods  of  Psy- 
chotherapy," contributed  to  Cosmos  (Paris).     Says  Dr.  Menard  : 

"Physicians  do  not  like  the  word  'mind,'  but  as  it  corresponds 
to  an  entity  that  can  not  be  neglected  in  their  work,  they  speak  of 
it  in  Greek,  as  'psychism.'  .  .  .  Numerous  maladies  or  morbid 
symptoms  are  functions  of  the  psychism.  .  .  .  The  influence  of 
thought  on  the  organism  is  easy  to  prove.  .  .  .  The  concentration 
of  the  mind  on  a  point,  or  the  lively  excitation  of  passions  or 
imagination,  have  the  power  to  modify  the  organic  functions.  Emo- 
tion and  imagination  are  able  to  modify  the  secretions,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  mouth  becomes  dry  and  hot  in  fear  or  anger, 
while  the  thought  of  savory  food  makes  it  moist.  ...  A  violent 
emotion  may  thus  so  greatly  change  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  as 
to  cause  indigestion  in  persons  predisposed  to  it.  The  popular 
expression  'green  with  anger  '  refers  to  an  attack  of  jaundice  caused 
by  an  accumulation  of  bile  in  the  blood  due  to  passion ;  in  such  a 
case,  nervous  excitement  hinders  the  normal  working  of  the 
liver 

"  Numerous  cases  may  be  cited  where  remedies  have  acted  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  the  patient  in  their  special  effect  and  some- 
times in  a  way  opposed  to  their  ordinary  properties.  .  .  .  Still,  we 
must  not  exaggerate  the  bearing  of  these  exceptional  facts  and 
think  that  by  exerting  influence  over  the  imagination  of  patients, 
or  even  by  using  hypnotism,  we  can  always  purge  them  with  opium 
and  put  them  to  sleep  with  emetics." 

Psychotherapy,  Dr.  Menard  goes  on  to  tell  us,  avails  itself  of 
these  facts  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  may  cure  by  emotion,  as  when 
a  girl  who  had  lost  the  use  of  her  voice  for  years  regained  it  in  the 
fright  of  seeing  a  friend  in  the  path  of  an  oncoming  train.  Or  it 
may  act  by  persuasion,  as  when  the  physician  succeeds  in  arguing 
a  patient  out  of  the  idea  that  he  is  unable  to  talk  or  to  walk. 
Again,  it  may  have  recourse  to  distraction,  as  Pascal  did  when  he 
cured  a  toothache  by  applying  himself  to  a  difficult  mathematical 
problem.  Or  it  may  employ,  perhaps  through  long  years,  pro- 
cesses of  education  and  training.  All  these  are  methods  of  treat- 
ment by  psychotherapy  or  scientific  mind-cure.  The  writer  goes 
on  to  say  : 

"  In  the  various  cases  of  cure  through  the  psychism  by  means  of 
emotion,  distraction,  or  persuasion,  a  powerful  thought  weakens 
or  banishes  from  the  field  of  consciousness,  sometimes  by  substi- 
tution of  itself,  the  parasitic  idea  that  has  brought  about  the  mal- 
ady or  hindered  its  cure. 

"When  the  emotion,  persuasion,  or  distraction  causes  a  morbid 
manifestation  to  disappear,  either  permanently  or  momentarily, 
when  the  efforts  of  conscious  and  free  will,  directed  toward  this 
end.  with  or  without  the  aid  of  an  adviser  or  trainer,  relieve  a 
patient  of  an  infirmity  or  a  hurtful  tendency,  there  is  an  action  of 


the  thought  on  so organic  fun<  lions,  and  on   ph) 

or  morbid  tendem  ies,  but  then-  is  not,  prop<  rly  speakin 

tion  '  in  the   restricted    sense    tli.it    this  word  should    have.      In  this 

sense  it  should  be  applied  only  to  action  exerted  on  the  inferior 
psychism  01   thi  ited  fro  i  ioi 

center  in  the  state  of  hypnosis  or  sleep.     Hypno  dda 

us  in  penetrating  th  bul  it  doesnot, 

in  itself  alone,  constitute  thi  ,  and  it 

would    be  w ion-    to   try  to   bring    this  about."      Translation  „,Uite 

for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   MAGNETIC    POLE. 

'THE  report  that  Capt.  Roald  Amundsen  in  his  recent  success- 
■■■  ful  passage  around  the  northern  coast  of  our  continent  has 
located  the  magnetic  pole,  is  of  special  interest  to  scientific  men. 
This  location  is  spoken  of  in  some  of  the  journals  as  a  "  discovery  " 
and  in  others  as  a  "rediscovery."  Amundsen's  despatch  gives  no 
particulars,  stating  simply,  "Magnetic  observation  King  William 
Land  finished— June  i,"  yet  it  seems  generally  accepted  that  he 
has  found  a  point  on  King  William  Land  where  the  dipping  needle 


Captain  Amundsen— "I  saw  'em  first." 

—  Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

takes  a  vertical  position,  or,  in  other  words,  points  directly  down- 
ward toward  the  pole  of  the  great  globular  magnet  on  which  we 
live.  In  the  region  to  the  south  of  this  point  Sir  James  Ross  in 
1831  found  a  similar  place.  Details  of  Amundsen's  work  are 
awaited  with  interest,  as  it  is  believed  by  many  that  the  needle 
points  vertically  downward  over  a  considerable  region  and  that 
perhaps  neither  Ross  nor  Amundsen  actually  found  a  "  pole."  An 
editorial  writer  in  the  Hartford  Times  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  discovery,  if  it  is  one,  is  curious  rather  than  useful.     He  says : 

"The  position  has  been  calculated  from  the  bearings  of  the 
compass  at  many  known  points.  It  varies  according  to  a  general 
scheme  which  is  known,  and  compasses  are  regulated  from  time  to 
time  to  correspond  to  the  new  condition.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  observing  the  point  at  which 
the  magnetic  needle  stands  perpendicularly.  Is  it  possible,  indeed, 
that  there  is  any  such  point?  Is  there  a  chance  that  at  about  the 
magnetic  pole,  any  place  smaller  than  an  area  of  miles  could  be 
found  in  which  alone  the  needle's  position  would  be  perpendicular, 
as  far  as  any  instruments  could  determine  ?  Undoubtedly,  there 
are  possibilities  of  other  facts  relating  to  the  magnetic  pole  which 
would  be  of  value— probably  chiefly  as  to  electric  currents — but  as 
to  things  of  this  kind,  nothing  was  said  in  the  despatch." 

A  writer  in  the  Springfield  Repnblica7i  speaks  in  a  somewhat 
different  vein.     He  says  : 
"As  for  the  magnetic  pole,  let  it  not  be  confused  with  The  Pole, 
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for  it  is  pretty  nearly  3,000  miles  south  of  that  wild  object  of  search. 
The  magnetic  pole  has  been  assumed  to  be  near  the  point  where 
Sir  James  Ross  in  1S31  found  that  the  magnetic  needle  took  a 
nearly  vertical  position,  that  is,  in  the  edge  of  the  peninsula  of 
Boothia  Felix.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  assurance,  because  it  is  be- 
lieved that  there  is  a  shifting  of  the  magnetic  influence,  and  that 
may  and  probably  does  cover  a  wide  area.  So  that  if  Amundsen 
has  determined  the  exact  center,  he  has  solved  one  of  the  interest- 
ing arctic  problems,  and  indeed  the  most  interesting  of  all." 


Fig 
Fig. 
Fig. 


1.—"  Ventocrat "  System. 
2.—"  Rose  of  the  Winds." 
3. — Old  Soerensen  Mill. 


Fig.  4.— Conical  Aeromotor. 


THE    RATIONAL    USE   OF    WIND    POWER. 

A  WINDMILL  in  which  the  vanes  are  arranged  conically  and 
have  curved  extremities  is  described  in  La  Nature  (Paris) 
by  Mr.  L.  Ramakers.  who  asserts  that  comparative  tests  have 
shown  its  efficiency  to  be  greater  than  any  other  now  in  use.  Mr. 
Ramakers  says  that  the  common  idea  that  the  power  developed 
by  a  windmill  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  its  vanes  is  not  only 

false  but  absurd,  accord - 
ing  to  the  results  of  re- 
cent experiments  made 
by  the  Danish  professor 
P.  La  Cour,  who  has  es- 
tablished, under  the  au- 
thority of  his  Govern- 
ment, a  special  observa- 
tory for  the  study  of  the 
rational  utilization  of 
wind-power.  Says  Mr. 
Ramakers : 


C==H*rO 


"  The  history  of  the  ac- 
cidental discovery  of  the 
principle  on  which  the 
construction  of  the  coni- 
cal aeromotor  is  based  is 
quite  curious.  Soeren- 
sen, a  Danish  builder  of 
windmills,  used,  to  oper- 
ate his  own  workshop,  an  old  mill  of  his  invention,  bearing  ten 
wooden  vanes.  This  motor,  which  was  much  worn,  had  four 
vanes  carried  away  one  day  by  a  storm,  and  to  the  astonishment 
of  its  proprietor,  instead  of  suffering,  it  worked  better  than  before. 
The  builder,  struck  by  this  demonstration,  consulted  Professor 
La  Cour,  who  advised  him  to  make  his  mills  in  future  on  the  plan 
thus  suggested  by  chance.  Soerensen,  a  little  later,  presented  to 
the  La  Cour  observatory  an  aeromotor  of  conical  form,  having  six 
vanes  whose  ends  were  slightly  curved  toward  the  summit  of  the 
cone.  This  motor  was  subjected  to  comparative  tests  with  the 
best  known  types  of  windmill,  including  Soerensen's  old  motor- 
mills  with  more  or  less  numerous  vanes,  narrow  vanes,  wide  ones, 
more  or  less  inclined  ones,  etc.     All   these  mills  had  the  same 

diameter  and  gave  the  following  results 

"It  was  found  that  the  conical  aeromotor  developed  more 
power  by  nearly  50  per  cent,  than  that  of  the  'ventocrat '  type, 
whose  surface  is  seven  times  as  great;  31  per  cent,  more  than  the 
'  Rose  des  vents  '  type,  with  surface  2.8  times  as  great,  and  29  per 
cent,  more  than  that  of  the  old  Soerensen  type,  having  a  surface 
only  7  per  cent,  smaller. 

"  Whence  comes  this  extraordinary  efficiency  of  the  conical 
aeromotor?  First,  the  curved  ends  of  the  vanes  offer  a  resistance 
against  which  the  wind  may  exert  its  maximum  force;  then,  the 
space  that  separates  the  vanes  allows  the  wind  to  slide  around 
them  and,  carrying  the  air  with  it,  to  create  a  partial  vacuum. 
The  vanes  consequently  turn  in  a  rarefied  atmosphere  .  .  .  so  that 
pressure  on  one  side  and  aspiration  on  the  other  work  together. 
The  following  experiment  made  at  the  La  Cour  observatory  proves 
also  that  a  surface  pierced  with  openings  obeys  the  action  of  the 
wind  better  than  an  unbroken  one  of  the  same  size.  There  were 
set  up  two  high  fences  of  equal  size  and  the  same  solidity,  one  of 
continuous  planks  and  the  other  with  spaces  between  the  planks. 
The  latter  was  overturned  by  the  wind. 

"  The  effect  of  the  wind  is  usually  calculated  either  in  proportion 
to  its  speed  in  meters  per  second  or  according  to  a  scale  divided 
arbitrarily  into   12  degrees.     The  conical  aeromotor  with  curved 


vanes,  of  mean  size,  runs  with  a  wind  having  a  speed  of  about 
4  meters  [13  feet]  per  second. 

"  Aeromotors  are  usually  blamed  for  their  irregularity  of  action 
and  their  insufficient  resistance  to  violent  winds.  These  two  in- 
conveniences have  now  happily  been  obviated  by  the  device  of 
Messrs.  Reuter  and  Schumann,  of  Kiel,  which  enables  the  vanes 
to  be  at  once  transformed  into  slats  that  may  be  opened  and  closed 
at  will/ '—Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


IS    MEDICAL   ART   DECLINING? 

THAT  the  art  of  medicine,  as  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
science  of  medicine,  is  falling  into  abeyance,  is  asserted  by 
Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  in  an  address  recently  delivered  in  London. 
His  general  contention,  as  deduced  from  a  notice  in  T/w  Hospital 
(London,  December  2).  is  that  while  the  sciences  on  which  medi- 
cine is  based  have  made  astounding  progress  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, the  art  of  medicine  itself  has  materially  declined  and  fallen 
into  neglect  during  the  same  period.  The  trouble  is,  Sir  Dyce 
thinks,  that  under  our  present  system  of  education,  an  undue 
amount  of  time  is  occupied  by  the  study  of  scientific  subjects  dur- 
ing what  should  be  a  purely  medical  and  surgical  curriculum. 
Says  The  Hospital : 

"  Sir  Dyce  declares  that,  if  pursued  too  far,  or  in  wrong  direc- 
tions, these  studies  have  little  bearing  on  the  student's  life  work; 
and  adds  that,  if  it  be  urged  that  they  constitute  important  ele- 
ments for  his  mental  training,  they  should  be  unnecessary  if  he 
has  already  had  a  good  general  education.  In  support  of  these 
views  he  quotes  the 
'  wise  words '  of  Dr. 
Spender,  of  Bath,  who 
declares  that  the  chemist, 
the  biologist,  and  the 
physical  -  science  man 
must  relax  their  hard 
grips  on  the  poor  medi- 
cal student,  and  adds  that 
no  clinical  and  therapeu- 
tical education  can  be  too 
long  or  too  thorough, 
provided  that  literary  cul- 
ture and  scientific  habits 
of  thought  are  in  the 
background." 

The  facts  that  "liter- 
ary culture  "  and  "  scien- 
tific habits"  are  thus 
linked  together  for  con- 
demnation is  regarded  by 
The  Hospital  as  unfortuate,  since  they  have  often  been  shown  to 
be  incompatible.     Says  the  editor: 

"Men  of 'literary  culture,' but  destitute  of  scientific  training, 
furnish  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  incapacity  to  observe 
accurately  and  of  inability  to  reason  correctly,  which  we  witness 
every  day  in  the  world  around  us.  They  are  the  patrons  of  quack 
medicine  and  of  'anti '  societies.  They  are  apt  to  dogmatize  se- 
renely concerning  matters  of  the  very  elements  of  which  they  are 
profoundly  ignorant 

"We  are  in  much  sympathy  with  a  great  deal  that  Sir  Dyce 
Duckworth  advances,  but  we  can  not  depart  from  the  conclusion 
that  a  sound  training  in  physical  science  is  essential  to  the  power 
of  observing  and  of  reasoning  upon  phenomena,  and  that  it  con- 
stitutes the  best  foundation  upon  which  a  future  clinical  training 
can  be  built.  We  agree  with  him  that, 'with  the  support  of  in- 
creasing clinical  experience,  attained  by  careful  observation  and 
an  unbiassed  judgment,  we  may  stand  firm  amid  the  strange  and 
varied  phases  ot  opinion  which  prove  seductive,  each  in  its  turn, 
to  those  who  have  failed  to  acquire  proficiency  in  our  art."  But 
how  are  we  to  teach  the  art  of  careful  observation?  and  how  is  the 
judgment  to  be  kept 'unbiassed,'  if  it  be  not  by  the  aid  of  those 
mental  habits  which  the  pursuit  of  physical  science  is  eminently 
calculated  to  foster  and  to  maintain?" 


CONICAL  AEROMOTOR   OF  9.5    HORSEPOWER. 
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GROWTH    OF    AMERICAN    FOREIGN    MISSIONS. 

O  OBERT  E.  SPEER,  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Hoard  of 
■*■  Foreign  Missions,  contributes  to  The  Missionary  Review  a 
statistical  survey  of  American  Protestant  foreign  missionary  enter- 
prise during  the  past  thirteen  years.  Mr.  Speer  reminds  us  that 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  many  believed  that  the  for- 
eign missionary  movement  had  reached  its  greatest  development 
and  must  soon  decline,  since  "  the  conditions  which  had  produced 
and  nourished  it  had  changed,  and  the  motives  to  which  it  had 
appealed  were  dead  or  would  soon  die."  In  spite  of  these  pre- 
dictions, he  states,  the  statistics  of  the  leading  Protestant  mission- 
ary organizations  in  the  United  States  show  "  a  growth  in  mission- 
aries from  2,481  to  3,776,  and  in  contributions  to  the  work  from 
$4,181,327  to  $5,807,165.  He  finds,  further,  that  there  has  been  a 
great  advance  in  the  matter  of  cooperation  and  friendly  association 
among  the  boards.  This  was  conspicuously  illustrated  by  the 
great  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  which  met  in  New  York 
in  1900.  Another  significant  development  of  the  past  decade,  as 
he  points  out,  has  been  the  growth  in  the  study  of  missions,  repre- 
sented in  particular  by  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  from 
whose  ranks  2,357  missionaries  have  gone  out  since  1892.  Yet 
another  evidence  of  the  growth  of  missionary  interest  he  finds  in 
the  enlarged  circulation  of  missionary  magazines  and  of  mission- 
ary leaflets.  We  learn  also  that  the  recent  expansion  in  mission- 
ary work  has  been  almost  entirely  in  fields  already  occupied,  and 
that  the  women  workers  outclass,  numerically  at  least,  the  men. 
To  quote  further: 

"The  last  thirteen  years  has  seen  a  large  expansion  of  the  work 
in  the  mission-fields  already  occupied.  One  significant  thing  in 
the  tables  is  the  small  increase  in  the  number  of  missions.  The 
churches  have  had  all  they  could  do  to  care  for  the  missions  al- 
ready established.  But  there  have  been  new  fields  occupied  since 
1892.  The  Spanish  war  opened  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines.  In  1892  there  was  and  could  be  nothing  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  there  was  not  very  much  more  in  the  other  islands. 
Now  there  are  in  these  islands  alone  6  Protestant  missions,  with 
about  12,000  church-members,  including  Methodist  probationers. 
This  is  clear  advance.  Other  wars  than  the  Spanish  war  have  af- 
fected missions.  In  1892  the  Boxer  troubles  first  devastated  mis- 
sions in  China,  and  then  the  land  reacted,  opening  the  field  wider 
than  ever  before,  and  creating  an  educational  and  literary  demand 
without  precedent.  The  terrible  losses  of  that  upheaval  have  al- 
ready been  repaired  twice  over.  In  1892  there  were  1,296  mission- 
aries and  37.287  native  Christians  in  China.  In  1905  there  were 
3,107  and  131.404.  The  destruction  of  the  Khalifa te  by  Kitchener 
opened  the  non-Moslem  peoples  of  the  Sudan  and  beyond  to  mis- 
sionary effort,  and  when  the  restrictive  measures  of  the  British 
Government  are  relaxed,  will  open  the  Mohammedan  populations 

also 

*•  "  And,  last  of  all,  the  terrible  conflict  in  the  East,  which  has  just 
closed,  has  released  the  missions  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  from 
all  fear  of  Russian  suppression,  has  assured  religious  liberty  in  all 
eastern  Asia,  and  has  furnished  the  greatest  opportunity  which 
missions  have  ever  had  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  in  the  heart 
of  Japan,  in  the  minds  of  soldiers  at  the  front  and  in  the  hospitals, 
and  of  women  and  children  left  at  home  and  waiting  for  comforters. 

"And  many  new  missionary  enterprises  have  grown  up.  Some 
churches  which  had  no  missions  have  inaugurated  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  and  its  mission  in  Hunan. 
The  foreign  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has 
been  built  up  almost  entirely  in  the  last  thirteen  years.  In  1892 
there  were  only  four  secretaries  abroad.  Now  there  are  44  secre- 
taries, with  12  more  under  appointment,  and  300  associations  in  20 
different  countries."         * 

The  spirit  of  revivalism,  we  read,  has  manifested  itself  in  Korea, 
in  parts  of  China,  and  among  the  low-caste  people  of  India.  "  And 
now  the  fires  of  the  Welsh  revival  seem  to  have  kindled  on  the 
hills  of  Assam,  and  elsewhere  in  India  the  same  living  Spirit  is 
moving  upon  the  people.     And  the  native  churches  have  not  grown 


in  membership  alone.  They  have  advanced  m  trained  leadership 
and  in  strength  of  aggression."  01  certain  movements  toward 
union  in  the  foreign  field  Mr.  Speer  writes: 

"Since  1892  there   have   been   union    movements  resulting  in  the 

organic  union  of  different  denominations  in  Mexico,  Korea,  and 
India,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  field  win  r<    th<  re  has  not  been  dis 
tinct  progress  in   organized   comity  and   cooperation.      In  Peking, 
Congregationalists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians  unite  in  edu 
tional  efforts;   in  Shantung,  Baptists  and   Presbyt*  rians  in  a  joint 
university.     .And  now  in   Korea  a  great  union   is  proposed  whi 
will  consolidate   the   work  of  the  American    Methodists  and    the 
American,  Canadian,  and  Australian  Presbyterians." 

Enough  has  been  said,  remarks  Mr.  Speer,  to  show  that  the 
missionary  enterprise  is  no  waning  enterprise.     He  adds  : 

"It  entered  the  nineteenth  century  with  7  missionary  societies 
and  left  it  with  300.  It  entered  with  170  missionaries,  and  left  it 
with  12,000.  It  entered  with  an  income  of  $25,000,  and  left  with 
$15,000,000.  It  entered  with  50  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  left 
with  400.  It  entered  with  50,000  native  Christians, and  left  it  with 
1,500,000.     And  it  is  not  ending  its  work.     It  is  only  beginning." 


"A   STIMULATING   CHALLENGE"   TO  THE 
UNITARIANS. 

''T'HAT  their  exclusion  from  the  Interchurch  Conference  on 
*■  Federation  is  in  effect  "  a  stimulating  challenge  "  to  the  Uni- 
tarian churches  of  America  is  the  view  taken  by  Or.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Mr.  John  O.  Long,  and  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  by  these  gentlemen  to  the  ministers  and  laity  of  the 
Unitarian  churches.  This  letter,  which  was  recently  read  in  the 
churches,  states  that  "we  were  refused  admission  to  the  meeting 
on  the  ground  that  Unitarians  are  not  Christians,"  and  further 
that  "the  Unitarian  churches  are  definitely  omitted  from  the  list 
of  the  Christian  bodies  entitled  to  representation  in  the 'Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.'  "  In  view  of  this 
fact,  they  continue,  "it  seems  timely  for  us  to  affirm  anew  the 
simple  truth,  proclaimed  of  old  by  Christ  Himself,  that  righteous- 
ness of  life  and  spiritual  efficiency,  rather  than  orthodoxy  of  belief, 
is  the  test  of  Christian  discipleship."  To  quote  further  from  this 
letter,  as  published  in  The  Christian  Register  (Unitarian,  Boston) : 

"The  Unitarian  churches  of  America,  and  all  who  desire  to  pro- 
mote pure  Christianity  in  our  land,  should  be  glad  to  be  confronted 
by  a  stimulating  challenge.  Whatsoever  good  things  these  other 
denominations  propose  to  accomplish — and  we  deeply  appreciate 
the  good  they  do — it  is  manifest  that,  as  represented  by  this  action, 
they  are  both  unwilling  and  unable  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
great  Christian  principles  of  freedom  and  brotherhood.  It  is  for 
us,  therefore,  to  urge,  with  new  insistency  and  in  the  spirit  of 
universal  fellowship,  the  ideals  of  fa''.'.)  and  conduct  that  lie  back 
of  all  the  different  theologies,  and  thai  breathe  in  the  true  worship 
of  all  the  churches,  and  to  teach  ihal  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
life  of  Christ  men  may  here  and  now  enter  into  his  high  disciple- 
ship in  honest  and  unselfish  service  of  the  present  age. 

"  We  therefore  appeal  to  all  liberal  Christians  to  put  fresh  cour- 
age and  patient  devotion  into  their  own  significant  work.  Let  us 
each  and  all  believe  more  stoutly  than  ever  in  our  mission  to  man- 
kind and  go  to  work  for  it  with  heart  and  head  and  hand.  We 
certainly  shall  not  try  to  build  higher  the  barriers  which  seem  to 
stand  between  us  and  our  brethren  of  other  Christian  communions. 
God  forbid  that  any  among  us  should  make  that  sad  mistake.  We 
are  called  upon  to  recognize  that  our  distinctive  message,  which 
we  believe  to  be  and  strive  to  make  the  truth  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  still  needed  in  all  parts  of  the  world." 

Commenting  upon  this  letter,  The  Presbyterian  Banner  (Pitts- 
burg) takes  exception  to  the  statement:  "  We  were  refused  admis- 
sion to  the  meeting  on  the  ground  that  Unitarians  are  not  Chris- 
tians." The  only  official  statement  of  the  ground  for  not  extend- 
ing an  invitation  to  them,  says  The  Presbyterian  Banner,  was  given 
by  Dr.  William  H.  Roberts  in  these  words  :  "  The  Conference  rep- 
resents .   .  .  the   distinctively  Protestant    and  evangelical  group 
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of  Christian  churches.     Unitarians  do  not  belong  to  this  group." 
This  statement,  continues  7  he  Banner."  so  far  from  saying  that 
Unitarians  are  not  Christians,  expressly  assumes  that  they  are  " 
The  Independent  remarks  editorially  : 

"It  is  hardly  true  that  they  are  confronted  by  any  challenge. 
.  .  .  Not  only  did  the  committee  in  charge  not  exclude  the  Uni- 
tarians when  it  declined  to  invite  them  and  a  hundred  other  bodies, 
but  the  Conference  when  it  met  did  not  exclude  either  these  three 
gentlemen  or  their  denomination.  Indeed,  the  question  came  be- 
fore them  only  indirectly  in  the  discussion  of  the  Plan  of  Federa- 
tion. Amendments  intended  to  commit  the  coming  Federal  Coun- 
cil to  the  admission  of  Unitarians  were  rejected,  but  it  will  be  free 
to  the  Federal  Council  when  it  meets  in  1908  to  invite  the  Unitar- 
ians if  it  chooses.  Not  a  word  in  the  Plan  of  Federation  .  .  .  ex- 
cludes them  or  any  other  Christian  body 

"  Now,  the  Unitarian  body  has  two  wings,  one  of  which  moves 
toward  Christ  as  Master  and  Lord,  while  the  other  moves  from 
him.  Which  is  dominant  we  do  not  know,  but  those  who  move 
toward  or  reach  pure  Deism  have  the  louder  voices.  If  really  the 
Unitarians  desire  to  join  the  Federal  Council,  when  it  meets,  it 
will  be  an  evidence  that  it  is  their  desire  to  be  one  with  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  not  to  be  chiefly  a  dissenting  and  protesting  body, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  they  will  then  be  admitted." 


UNMEANINGNESS   OF   CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 

"^VO  church  buildings  in  the  present  day  reflect  or  represent 
■L^  the  religions,  opinions,  or  dogmas  of  the  congregation?" 
This  question  is  put  by  Charles  De  Kay  in  an  article  in  The 
American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews,  the  purpose  of  which  is  an 
inquiry  as  to  what  our  church  buildings  do  express.  Some  sort 
of  purpose  seems  indicated  in  their  great  diversity  of  form.  The 
fact  that  a  certain  instinct  for  separatism  leads  denominations  to 
emphasize  in  dogma  their  points  of  difference  rather  than  of  con 


NEW    MADISON    SQUARE    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH,    NEW    YORK. 

In  the  use  of  ornament  and  brighter  colors  suggesting  the  query  as  to  whether 
it  shows  "  a  change  in  the  outlook  of  Presbyterians  on  the  world." 

tact  might  reasonably  imply,  thinks  Mr.  De  Kay,  a  corresponding 
difference  in  the  architecture  of  their  churches,  so  that  "a  glance 
at  the  cathedral,  temple,  church,  chapel,  or  conventicle  would  be 
enough  to  apprise  the  least  attentive  wayfarer  what  denomination 
worships  within."  The  reasonableness  of  this  expectation  is  fur- 
ther emphasized  by  the  fact  that  "  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 


good  architecture  is  this;  the  building  should  express  its  purpose, 
and  even  indicate  by  its  parts  and  members  the  use  to  which  each 
part  is  put." 

Such,  curiously,  has  never  been  the  case  with  church  architec- 
ture either  in  the  past  or  the  present,  as  Mr.  De  Kay  shows, 
tho  the  restlessness  under  the  dominance  of  old  forms,  and  the 
tentative  adoption  of  new  which  mark  the  present  as  a  transitional 
period  seem  to  show  that  opportunity  is  being  given  to  architec- 
ture, "the  most  ennobled  and  majestic  of  all  arts,"  to  "voice 
mankind's  yearning  for  another  and  a  better  world." 

Mr  De  Kay  cites  the  instances  of  the  old  and  the  new  edifices 
of  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  :  the  old  being  "  cheapened  and  attenuated  "  Gothic  in 
no  wise  differentiated  from  the  style  of  architecture  that  belongs 
to  the  Church  of  England  parish  ;  the  new,  no  more  indicative  of 
the  special  form  of  worship  followed  by  the  worshipers  within, 
but,  at  least  in  the  use  of  ornament  and  brighter  colors,  suggesting 
the  query  as  to  whether  the  new  church  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  shows 
"a  change  in  the  outlook  of  Presbyterians  on  the  world,"  and  the 
new  Broadway  Tabernacle  a  similar  change  in  Congregationalism. 
Applying  his  test  to  the  new  Broadway  Tabernacle  Mr.  De  Kay 
writes: 

"At  the  east  end  is  a  great  tower  for  Sunday-school  and  other 
parochial  work  which  vies  in  height  with  the  lofty  buildings  near 
it.  The  church  itself  has  more  decorative  detail  outside  than  the 
old  building,  and  there  is  a  more  cheerful  note  in  the  light-colored 
stone  employed  ;  but  it  does  not  assert  itself  at  once  and  distinct- 
ively as  a  church.  Rather  does  one  pause  and  question  what  it 
may  signify,  and  try  to  decipher  whether,  being  a  house  of  wor- 
ship, it  is  a  Christian  house;  and  if  Christian,  what  may  be  the 
special  denomination  or  sect  to  which  its  flock  belongs. 

"Vaguely  one  realizes  that  certain  decorative  details  suggest  a 
late  but  not  flamboyant  French  Gothic,  while  the  whole  building 
has  a  faint  flavor  of  the  Orient.  The  great  annex  rising  at  the 
east  seems  an  overgrown  central  tower  such  as  soars  above  the 
transepts — until  one  discovers  the  real  transepts  farther  west ! 
With  the  usefulness  of  this  tower  we  have  nothing  to  do,  being 
only  concerned  with  the  question,  how  far  our  churches  express  in 
their  exterior  the  main  purpose  for  which  they  exist  and  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  their  congregations.  Here  are  flying  buttresses, 
rose  windows,  pinnacles,  and  crockets,  traditionally  the  signs  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings  since  the  twelfth  century,  but  space  is  lack- 
ing to  the  north  and  east  to  give  the  building  dignity.  The  archi- 
tects have  done  their  best  to  meet  the  problem  of  a  terribly  cir- 
cumscribed area  with  tall  apartment  buildings  round  about.  Yet 
one  asks  whether  the  building  expresses  at  all  any  cardinal  thought 
connected  with  Congregationalism." 

We  can  not  expect  a  simple,  homogeneous  style  of  architecture 
in  religious  buildings,  says  Mr.  De  Kay,  in  communities  like  ours, 
where  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  tend  to  flow  together;  but  we 
may  perhaps  find  that  out  of  the  present  effort  for  freedom  from 
conventions  we  shall  arrive  at  "  a  more  perfect  expression  in  the 
building  of  the  ideas  at  bottom  of  the  sect,  denomination,  faith,  or 
religion  to  which  the  structure  belongs."     To  quote  : 

"  Old  Trinity,  Grace,  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  and  a  host  of 
other  churches  in  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  and  Philadelphia,  testify 
to  the  power  of  Gothic  even  at  this  late  date  in  capturing  the  pref- 
erences of  congregations.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  move- 
ment away  from  Gothic  nowadays,  as  if  that  style  of  architecture 
no  longer  satisfied  the  feelings  of  congregations.  Is  this  mere 
restlessness,  or  does  it  correspond  to  some  inner  push?  Or  is  it 
merely  reaction  from  the  brainless  use  of  Gothic  like  the  babble 
of  an  empty  bore?  Broadway  Tabernacle  and  Dr.  Parkhurst's 
new  church  are  merely  late  and  conspicuous  examples.  At  Bos- 
ton, the  great  innovator,  H.  H.  Richardson,  went  back  to  a  richer 
form  of  the  Romanesque  for  Trinity  Church,  and  at  Philadelphia 
the  able  architect  Le  Brun  used  Renaissance  ideas  for  the  Catho- 
lic Cathedral — dome,  square,  transepts,  engaged  Corinthian  col- 
umns, a  sculptured  architrave,  and  a  classic  pediment  above  the 
porch.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New  York  is  an- 
other example  of  avoidance  of  Gothic,  a  harking  back  to  Roman- 
esque in  the  spirit  of  Richardson,  and  a  determination  to  put  more 
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RELATION    OF  THE   "HISTORIC   CHRIST" 

THEOLOGY. 


TO 


NEW    ROMAN    CATHOLIC  CATHEDRAL   IN    PHILADELPHIA. 

Showing  Renaissance  ideas  in  its  architecture. 

color  into  exterior  and  interior  than  was  undertaken  by  our  archi- 
tects of  religious  buildings  half 

a  century  or  more  ago 

"  These  are  straws  that  show 
a  current  which  is  running  to- 
ward greater  freedom  from  con- 
ventions in  the  architecture  of 
churches.  There  is  a  new  spirit 
abroad  for  the  outward  expres- 
sion as  there  is  for  the  limita- 
tions within  which  faith  was 
confined.  Gropingly,  it  may 
be,  and  fettered  by  traditions  in 
building  which  affect  architects 
much  more  profoundly  than  con- 
gregations, the  sense  of  mankind 
is  beginning  to  realize  that  arch- 
itecture is  a  mode  of  expression 
of  the  human  soul,  and  should 
be  articulate  and  to  the  point. 
One  of  the  few  modern  archi- 
tects who  felt  the  need  of  ex- 
pressing something  in  his  de- 
signs was  H.  H.  Richardson. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  started 
the  new  spirit  of  dissatisfaction 
with  such  empty  forms  as  we 
used  to  import  from  the  Euro- 
pean past,  often  without  so 
much  as  a  pretense,  to  adapt 
them  to  our  times,  our  community,  our  climate,  our  habits.  That 
we  are  in  this  epoch  of  transition  must  be  clear  from  our  mistakes 
as  well  as  our  partial  successes.  A  new  spirit  in  the  social  and 
political  organization,  a  change  in  perspective  in  our  view  of  the 
divine,  and  the  fuller  understanding  of  man's  relation  to  the  world 
under  his  feet  and  the  world  about  him,  must  in  time  affect  all  the 
arts— even  that  most  conservative  one,  architecture.  Especially 
empty  of  thought  and  feeling  have  been  the  transfers  and  mod- 
ifications toward  a  fancied  simplicity  of  which  Gothic  has  been  the 
victim  until  a  regular  revolt  has  occurred." 

The  new  movement,  continues  Mr.  De  Kay,  is  naturally  very  far 
from  clear-cut  and  distinct  in  its  purpose,  but  two  features  can  be 
distinguished,  namely  : 

"  One  ...  is  a  lighter,  gayer,  gladder  use  of  color,  possibly  the 
unconscious  reflection  of  a  happier  and  saner  view  of  man's  rela- 
tion to  the  past  and  future ;  the  other  being  a  decided  tendency 
toward  larger,  costlier,  and  more  complicated  buildings  reflecting 
modern  comfort  and  luxury.  Observe  the  church  built  by  Robert 
W.  Gibson  for  the  oldest  New  York  parish,  the  Collegiate  Dutch 
Reformed,  on  West  End  Avenue  and  Seventy-sixth  Street.  Here 
the  site,  narrow  enough  for  what  was  needed,  has  been  utilized  for 
church,  chapel,  and  school.     Reminiscent  of  Holland  is  the  style 


NEW  BROADWAY  TABERNACLE,  NEW 
YORK. 

"  One  asks  whether  the  building  ex- 
presses at  all  any  cardinal  thought 
connected  with  Congregationalism." 


|"T  is  manilrst  thai  the  Christian  religion,  which  claims  to  be  the 
-l  fullest  and  purest  of  religions,  must  have  the  fullest  and  purest 
of  theologies,  says  Kmma  Marie  Caillard  in  The  Contemporary 
Review  (London).  Yet  as  the  ages  change,  this  theology  must 
change  with  them.  The  "historic  Christ "  remains  a  fixed  image 
in  the  four  gospels;  but  to  be  living,  theology  must  deal  with  such 
fundamental  principles  as  can  be  harmonized  and  developed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spiritual  growth,  intellectual  culture,  ethical  and 
scientific  advancement  of  successive  periods.  Hence  not  history, 
as  embodied  in  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  but  experience,  is  the 
best  guide  to  theological  truth,  and  experience  is  only  partially 
enshrined  in  the  history  of  the  past;    it  is  a  present  and  a  future 

source  of  knowledge.  St.  Paul, 
continues  this  writer,  saw  this 
fact  when  he  spoke  of  knowing 
Christ  in  the  flesh  and  knowing 
Christ  in  the  spirit.  The  former 
was  the  human  Christ,  the  latter 
the  divine  Christ.  But  besides 
the  racial  experiences  as  shown 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  past  or 
present  history,  there  must  exist 
a  necessary  insight  by  which 
these  experiences  are  read  and 
gathered.  This  necessary  in- 
sight belongs  to  the  Christian 
consciousness,  collective  and  in- 
dividual, and  by  this,  she  urges, 
the  only  reliable  facts  of  re- 
ligion can  be  formulated,  and 
the  only  true  theology  arrived  at. 
The  first  point  emphasized 
by  this  writer  is  that  theology 
advances  in  clearness  and  coherency  by  successive  stages.  In  this 
advance  it  must  necessarily  pass  through  many  rudimentary  and 


COLLEGIATE  DUTCH  REFORMED  CHURCH,  NEW  YORK. 

Reminiscent  of  Holland  of  the  seventeenth  century;  the  "rich  treatment  of 
roofs  and  walls  responds  to  a  modern  demand  for  the  picturesque  "  ' 
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imperfect  processes  of  development  and  exhibit  defects,  weak- 
nesses, and  perversions  such  as  are  unavoidable  in  ages  of  dark- 
ness. Christian  theology  must  indicate  its  claims  to  superiority 
by  the  vitality  with  which  it  surmounts  and  the  expansiveness  with 
which  it  outgrows  these  imperfections.  The  writer  applies  this 
rule  to  the  account  of  Christ  given  in  theology.  The  history  of 
Christ  is  important,  but  the  center  of  theological  gravity  can  no 
longer  be  in  history.  History  must  now  henceforth  take  the  sec- 
ond place.  A  new  point  of  view  must  be  seized.  This  leads  her 
to  cite  St.  Paul's  teaching  about  ignoring  Christ  "  after  the  flesh  " 
in  order  more  clearly  and  intimately  to  know  Him  after  the  spirit; 
i.e.,  to  seek  to  know  Christ  by  the  personal  and  collective  con- 
sciousness, rather  than  by  the  written  word. 

There  is  vast  and  important  advancement  implied  in  this  transi- 
tion, this  change  of  our  point  of  view.  The  Church  of  Christ  may 
shrink  from  making  the  plunge,  just  as  the  disciples  felt  sorrow 
and  terror  at  the  prospect  of  losing  their  earthly  teacher.  But 
the  divine  Christ  is  only  known  to  the  spiritual  perception.  She 
continues:  -^ 

"This  is  the  direction  in  which  we  are  being  carried.  This  is 
the  real  inner  meaning  of  the  transition  which  is  taking  place,  the 
establishment  of  a  deeper,  wider,  more  practical,  more  fearless 
spirituality.  Does  the  Church  of  Christ  shrink  from  committing 
herself  too  boldly  to  this  new  point  of  view?  Does  she  still  cling 
to  the  outward  prop  of  material  evidence?  If  so,  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  Christians  of  the  present  day  are  feeling  what  the  first 
disciples  felt  when  the  Lord  whom  they  had  known  under  earthly 
conditions,  the  Lord  who  could  be  seen,  touched,  and  heard,  was 
about  to  pass  away  from  them.  Sorrow  and  terror  filled  their 
hearts.  So  now  sorrow  and  terror  fill  the  hearts  of  many  because  it 
seems  to  them  that  the  divine  Christ  is  passing  away  from  history, 
and  only  the  human  Christ  is  to  be  found  there. 

"  But  is  this  indeed  so  strange?  Was  the  divine  Christ  ever  re- 
vealed to  any  but  the  spiritual  perception?  Is  it  not  always  true 
that  'flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  [him]  to  us  '  ?  Can  we  ex- 
pect history  to  do  what  no  "other  instrument  of  human  research 
can  do?  If  neither  physiologist  nor  psychologist  can  lay  bare  the 
soul,  nor  astronomer  find  out  God,  how  shall  history  unseal  spirit- 
ual vision?  We  are  asking  too  much  of  history,  and  not  enough 
of  theology." 

As  history  can  not  unseal  spiritual  vision,  which  it  requires  in- 
sight to  apprehend,  the  politician,  scientist,  or  artist  can  not  inter- 
pret it.  Those  who  have  the  necessary  insight  can  find  their  the- 
ology in  their  own  experiences  and  in  that  of  the  race.  To 
resume : 

"  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  insight  required  for  the  right 
interpretation  of  history  must  depend  upon  the  kind  of  interpreta- 
tion sought.  Thus  history  has  its  direct  and  evident  bearing  on 
ethics,  politics,  art,  science,  and  theology.  It  would  not  be  of 
much  use  to  set  an  artist  to  extract  the  political  interpretation  of 
any  given  historical  period,  or  a  politician  its  significance  for 
science. 

"  Equally  futile  would  be  the  attempt  of  politician,  man  of 
science,  or  artist  as  such,  to  give  the  theological  interpretation. 
For  this  the  insight  required  is  spiritual ;  and  where  the  event  . 
recorded,  or  the  characters  depicted,  are  such  as  to  have  more 
direct  bearing  on  religion  than  on  any  other  region  of  human  ex- 
perience, then  their  interpretation  belongs  properly  to  theology 
and  to  no  other  science. 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  theology  can  make  no  mistake  or  put 
forth  no  exorbitant  claims.  It  is  simply  to  accord  what  is  ac- 
corded without  question  to  every  other  science— viz. ,  the  first  right 
to  be  heard  within  its  own  domain.  That  domain  is  not  historical 
criticism,  nor  antiquarian  research.  It  is  the  observation,  coordi- 
nation, and  interpretation  of  religious  experience,  racial  and  indi- 
vidual. Clearly  the  facts  of  this  experience  are  not  solely  or  even 
chiefly  to  be  gathered  from  history.  But  they  are  to  be  found 
there;  nay,  to  those  who  are  gifted  with  the  necessary  insight, 
they  stand  forth  in  overwhelming  clearness." 

This  necessary  insight,  she  maintains,  is  a  sort  of  unwritten 
witness  to  us.  a  tilth  gospel,  outweighing  in  authenticity  and  com- 
pleteness the  testimony  of  the  four  written  Gospels. 


A   REVIVAL  OF  CHRISTIAN   MYSTICISM. 

ONE  of  the  pleasing  signs  of  the  times,  says  Mr.  John  S. 
Banks,  a  writer  in  The  London  Quarterly  Review,  is  the 
revival  of  interest  in  Christian  mysticism,  evidenced  by  an  extens- 
ive literature.  This,  as  he  points  out,  is  in  keeping  with  the  ideal- 
ist reaction  in  philosophy  now  in  full  swing,  and  "  proves  that 
spiritual  religion  has  attraction  and  power  in  our  days."  For, 
whatever  the  defects  and  mistakes  of  mysticism,  "  its  influence  on 
the  whole,"  he  maintains,  "  has  been  on  the  side  of  what  is  most 
spiritual  in  religion."  While  St.  John  is  regarded  as  peculiarly 
the  apostle  of  Christian  mysticism,  the  writer  points  out  that  the 
mystic  teaching  of  Plato,  who  was  "  all  but  a  canonized  saint  in 
the  medieval  Church,"  has  also  had  an  immense  influence  upon 
Christian  thought.  Mr.  Banks  gives  the  following  description  of 
Christian  mysticism  : 

"  While  there  has  never  been  a  separate  church  or  community  of 
mystics,  there  has  never  been  a  church  or  age  without  them.  In 
days  of  lifeless  formalism,  sterile  orthodoxy,  and  abounding  world- 
liness  they  have  been  witnesses  to  religion  as  an  inner  divine  life 
in  man.  They  are  known  by  their  ways  of  quiet  contemplation, 
their  breathings  after  divine  communion,  their  sinking  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  self  in  the  divine  life.  The  affinity  of  man  with  God  is 
their  starting-point,  union  with  God  their  goal.  Even  to  the  best 
of  the  school  the  subjective  side  of  Christianity — the  new  birth 
and  inner  life  of  the  Spirit — is  more  than  the  objective  work  of 
atonement  and  redemption;  Christ  in  us  is  more  than  Christ  for 
us.  Here  we  touch  upon  the  most  serious  defect  of  the  entire 
movement.  Other  defects,  altho  real,  are  often  exaggerated.  The 
love  of  ecstasy  and  vision,  the  trend  to  theosophy  and  pantheism, 
are  after  all  occasional,  not  normal.  Jacob  Behmen  was  perhaps 
more  theosophist  than  mystic,  but  there  is  only  one  Jacob  Behmen. 
The  pantheistic  tendency  is  almost  as  rare,  and  is  more  in  words 
than  fact.  True  mysticism  holds  a  moral,  not  an  essential,  union 
with  God  ;  it  never  amounts  to  sameness  of  being  or  essence.  The 
truth  of  the  divine  immanence,  so  much  in  evidence  in  our  day,  is 
the  very  heart  of  mysticism.  God  in  nature,  and  chiefly  in  man, 
is  its  quest.  If  we  would  find  God  we  must  seek  Him  not  without 
but  within,  we  must  sink  into  the  depths  of  our  own  being 

"The  truths  which  mysticism  emphasizes  in  a  one-sided  way 
may  be  said  to  be  the  soul  of  religion — personal  likeness  to  and 
fellowship  with  God ;  the  elements  which  it  neglects  are  the  body 
of  religion.  Still,  for  this  earthly  life  the  soul  and  the  body  need 
each  other.  Certainly  we  prefer  the  spiritual  to  the  intellectual 
and  ecclesiastical  one-sidedness  ;  but  neither  is  good.  The  mys- 
tic is  largely  independent  of  Church  and  Scripture,  of  creed  and 
rite.  He  is  in  direct  touch  with  God.  He  owns  no  other  depend- 
ence. A  noble  and  yet  a  perilous  theory,  too  daring  and  ethereal 
'for  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky.' 

"  The  ideas  of  poverty  of  spirit,  self-renunciation,  and  cross- 
bearing,  the  Kingdom  of  God  within,  the  vanity  of  worldly  good, 
saving  the  life  by  losing  it— all  prominent  in  the  Synoptic  teaching 
— are  among  the  primary  mystic  doctrines.  St.  John  is  rightly 
regarded  as  the  apostle  of  this  school.  The  prologue  of  his  Gos- 
pel, with  its  creative 'Word,'  who  is  the  life  and  light  of  men,  is  the 
text  of  endless  exposition.  .  .  .  The  life,  light,  and  love,  which 
constantly  recur  in  John's  Gospel  and  Epistle,  are  watchwords  of 
mysticism." 

But  St.  Paul,  says  the  writer,  is  also  a  true  mystic — "a  plain  in- 
dication where  the  heart  of  Christianity  lies."     We  read  further: 

"  The  mystics  treat  of  the  deepest  things  of  the  human  soul  and 
Christian  experience.  They  come  with  no  external  authority. 
They  are  justified  or  condemned  by  the  message  they  bring.  Their 
appeal  is  especially  to  those  who  aspire  to  the  perfect  Christian 
life,  and  the  appeal  is  not  without  response.  Mysticism  has  done 
much  in  counteracting  low  ideals,  in  stimulating  the  best  instincts 
of  Christian  souls.  It  has  helped  to  make  many  great  saints. 
'Man  can  not  live  by  bread  alone.'  Bread  is  good  and  necessary. 
Forms  and  rites  are  helpful  and  necessary  in  religion;  but  they  are 
only  means  to  an  end,  and  they  are  useful  in  so  far  as  they  serve 
the  end,  leading  us  from  the  seen  and  temporal  to  the  unseen  and 
eternal,  which  is  the  true  home  of  the  spirit.  In  keeping  ever  to 
the  front  the  spiritual  content  of  Christianity  we.  are  rendering  the 
best  service  to  religion  and  our  fellow  men." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 

THE   NEW   YEAR'S    HOPE   FOR    RUSSIA. 

'THAT  the  tocsin  of  revolution  is  the  knell  of  autocracy  is  the 
*  substance  of  an  article  by  P.  Kropotkin  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century  (London),  as  he  reviews  the  past  year's  events  in  Russia's 
struggle  for  freedom.  As  Count  Witte  smiles,  and,  according  to 
the  last  published  news  from  Europe,  rubs  his  hands  and  congrat- 
ulates his  Government  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  country 
is  good,  thousands  are  dying  at  the  barricades  in  Moscow,  and 
all  the  smooth  promises  embodied  in  the  numberless  manifestoes 
issued  from  Tsarskoe  Selo  are  being  fulfilled  by  Cossack  drago- 
nades.  In  St.  Petersburg  a  sign  that  is  hopeful  for  the  revolu- 
tionaries is  the  fact  which  reaches  us  through  the  despatches  that 
the  infantry  have  joined  the  movement  for  liberty  and  are  firing  on 
the  Cossacks.     Thus  events   themselves  emphasize  Prince  Kro- 

potkin's  declaration 
that  the  revolution 
has  come  in  earnest. 
The  Government 
alone,  he  says,  is 
blind  to  it.  To 
quote : 

"  To  say  that  Rus- 
sia has  begun  her 
great  revolution  is  no 
longer  a  metaphor  or 
a  prophecy  ;  it  is  a 
fact.  And  one  is 
amazed  to  discover 
how  history  repeats 
itself :  not  in  the 
events,  of  course, 
but  in  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  opposed 
forces.  The  govern- 
ing class,  at  any  rate, 
have  learned  noth- 
ing. They  remain 
incapable  of  under- 
standing the  real  sig- 
nificance of  events 
which  are  screened 
from  their  eyes  by 
the  artificiality  of 
their  surroundings. 
Where  a  timely 
yielding,  a  frank , 
open-minded  recog- 
nition of  the  neces- 
sity of  new  forms  of 
life  would  have 
spared  the  country 
torrents  of  blood,  they  make  concessions  at  the  last  moment,  al- 
ways in  a  half-hearted  way,  and  always  with  the  secret  intention  of 
soon  returning  to  the  old  forms.  Why  have  they  massacred  at 
least  25.000  men  during  these  ten  months,  when  they  had  to  rec- 
ognize in  October  what  they  refused  to  recognize  in  December 
last  ?  " 

Universal  suffrage,  he  avers,  is  bound  to  come  in  Russia  and 
Poland,  and  its  advent  can  not  be  prevented  or  delayed  by  the 
blind  indifference  of  the  St.  Petersburg  bureaucracy.  He  con- 
tinues : 

"Why  do  they  continue  repression  and  provoke  new  massacres, 
•when  they  will  have  to  recognize  in  a  few  months  hence  universal 
suffrage  as  the  basis  of  representative  government  in  Russia,  and 
the  legislative  autonomy  of  Poland  as  the  best,  the  only  possible 
means  for  keeping  the  two  countries,  Russia  and  Poland,  firmly 
linked  together,  just  as  they  were  compelled,  after  having  set  all 
the  country  on  fire,  to  recognize  that  the  honest  recognition  of 
Finland's  autonomy  was  the  only  means  of  maintaining  her  bonds 


PRINCE  SEKGIUS  TROU BE 1 SKOl , 

A  Constitutionalist  leader  whose  aim  was  to  de- 
fend Russia  alike  from  the  anarchy  of  the  mob  and 
the  misrule  of  the  bureaucracy.  He  died  in  St. 
Petersburg  several  weeks  ago,  and  his  loss  is  keenly 
f         1  the  present  crisis. 


with  Russia.'    lint  no,  tiny  will  not  recognize  what  is  evident  to 

every  one  as  soon  as  In-    Iocs  himself  lrom    tin-  tools'  par  ad  i 

mosphere  <>i  the  St.  Petersburg  bureaucracy." 

The  present  condition  ol   affairs,  as  we  learn  from  the  latest  de- 
spatches, quite  warrants  the  tone  in  winch  this  patriotic  Rl 
expresses  his  forecast  oi  events.    Thus  he  de<  Ian  b  that  the  soldiers 
are   being   won    over    to 
sympathy  with   the  strik- 
ers,     that     the     "  Black 
Gangs "  of    the  reaction- 
ary party  are  likely  to  be 
also  affected  with  the  rev- 
olutionary s p i  1- i  t ,  and  jac- 
querie is  raising  its  dread- 
ful head  among  the  pea- 
sants.    In  his  own  words  : 

"The  two  forces  which 
hitherto  have  played  the 
leading  part  in  [the  revo- 
lution— namely,  the  work- 
ingmen  in  the  towns,  fra- 
ternizing with  the  younger 
'intellectuals,'  and  the 
peasants  in  the  country 
— have  displayed  such  a 
wonderful  unanimity  of 
action,  even  where  it  was 
not  concerted  before- 
hand, and  such  a  reluct- 
ance from  useless  blood" 
shed,  that  we  may  be  sure 
of  their  ultimate  victory. 


DR.  SOUVORINE, 

Editor  of  the  Novoye  Vremya,  the  only  St. 
Petersburg  daily  that  is  permitted  to  appear  un- 
interruptedly. 


The  troops  have  already  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  unanimity, 
the  self-sacrifice,  and  the  consciousness  of  their  rights  displayed 
by  the  workmen  in  their  strikes  ;  and  now  that  the  St.  Petersburg 
workmen  have  begun  to  approach  in  a  spirit  of  straightforward 
propaganda  those  who  were  enrolled  in  the  'Black  Gangs,'  that 
other  support  of  autocracy  will  probably  soon  be  dissolved  as  well. 
The  main  danger  lies  now  in  that  the  statesmen,  enamored  of 
'order'  and  instigated  by  timorous  landlords,  might  resort  to  mas- 
sacres for  repressing  the  peasant  rebellions,  in  which  case  retalia- 
tion would  follow  to  an  extent  and  with  consequences  which  no- 
body could  foretell." 

This  tendency  toward  unanimity  in  the  Russian  revolutionaries 
is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  past  year,  he  declares ; 


BADLY   MATCHED. 

How  will  the  journey  end  ? 

k'.'jJderadatscfi  (Berlin). 
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autocracy  is  wounded  to  the  death  and  victory  is  assured  to  those 
who  are  fighting  for  the  rights  of  man.     He  concludes: 

"  The  first  year  of  the  Russian  revolution  has  already  proved 
that  there  is  in  the  Russian  people  that  unity  of  thought  without 
which  no  serious  change  in  the  political  organization  of  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  possible,  and  that  capacity  for  united  action 
which  is  the  necessary  condition  of  success.  One  may  already  be 
sure  that  the  present  movement  will  be  victorious.  The  years  of 
disturbance  will  pass,  and  Russia  will  come  out  of  them  a  new 
nation ;  a  nation  owning  an  unfathomed  wealth  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  capable  of  utilizing  them ;  ready  to  seek  the  ways  for 
utilizing  them  in  the  best  interest  of  all ;  a  nation  averse  to  blood- 
shed, averse  to  war,  and  ready  to  march  toward  the  higher  goals 
of  progress.  One  of  her  worst  inheritances  from  a  dark  past, 
autocracy,  lies  already  mortally  wounded,  and  will  not  revive;  and 
other  victories  will  follow." 


ATTEMPTS   TO    RECONCILE   GERMANY   AND 

ENGLAND. 

SO  bitter  has  become  the  feeling  against  Germany  in  England 
that  it  has  aroused  certain  "  well-intentioned  people,"  as  The 
Tivies  pityingly  calls  them,  to  hold  meetings  "for  the  promotion 
of  more  friendly  relations "  between  the  two  countries.  These 
meetings  have  set  a  ripple  of  comment  going  through  the  German 
and  British  newspapers  on  the  causes  of  the  supposed  hostility. 
At  one  of  these  peace  meetings,  held  in  Caxton  Hall,  in  Lon- 
don, "two  resolutions,"  we  are  informed,  "were  passed,  the  first 
expressing  the  conviction  of  the  meeting  that  there  was  no  antag- 
onism between  the  interests  of  the  two  nations,  and  affirming  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  English  people  felt  cordial  friendship  and 
respect  for  the  German  people ;  while  a  second  announced  the 
formation  of  an  Anglo-German  Friendship  Committee  and  called 
for  the  public  support  of  the  movement."  The  London  Times 
enumerates  many  ties  that  unite  Germans  and  English  in  science, 
art,  and  commerce,  and  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  In  these  circumstances  it  may  be  asked  what  useful  purpose 
will  be  served  by  meetings  like  that  of  yesterday,  or  by  such  a 
body  as  the  Anglo-German  Friendship  Committee?  If  they  can 
remind  Englishmen  of  the  extent  of  our  intellectual  debt  to  Ger- 
many, and  of  the  real  community  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
exists  to  a  large  extent  between  us,  so  much  the  better.  But  as 
we  have  already  indicated,  we  do  not  think  that  most  Englishmen 
need  to  be  reminded  of  such  things.  They  are  quite  aware  of  them 
and  quite  ready  to  be  friends  with  the  German  people.  It  is  not 
as  regards  the  German  nation  that  they  have  any  misgivings,  but 
as  regards  the  German  Government.  Our  official  relations  with 
that  Government  are,  as  Lord  Avebury  was  able  to  state  yesterday 
on  Lord  Lansdowne's  authority,  perfectly  correct  and  friendly. 
The  British  people  is  content  to  see  them  so,  and  has  no  wish  that 
they  should  assume  a  less  satisfactory  character.  It  would  be 
glad,  on  the  contrary,  to  see  them  become  more  cordial,  but  it 
makes  no  secret  as  to  the  indispensable  condition  of  such  increased 
cordiality." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Co7itinental  Correspo?idenz  (Berlin)  crit- 
icizes The  Times  for  this  somewhat  invidious  distinction  which  it 
makes  between  the  attitudes  of  the  German  Government  and  of  the 
German  people  toward  Great  Britain.  It  intimates  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  that  The  Times  is  employing  its  "  fruitful  fancy  " 
to  "  sow  discord  between  England  and  Germany  "  by  daily  lies. 
We  read : 

"The  several  demonstrations  made  recently  by  English  associa- 
tions in  favor  of  good  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many have  naturally  had  an  excellent  effect.  But  the  friendly 
comments  with  which  a  large  portion  of  the  English  press  accom- 
panied these  manifestations  were  still  more  sympathetically  re- 
ceived; for  the  press  in  England  has  so  great  an  influence  that 
a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  press  may  be  taken  as  synonymous 
with  a  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  nation. 

"<)t  course  The  Times  iorms  an  exception.  Its  role  for  a  now 
considerable  period  has  been  to  sow  discord  between  England  and 


Germany.  This  paper  certainly  devoted  a  few  friendly  words  to 
the  demonstrations,  but  in  order  to  destroy  the  favorable  impres- 
sion as  soon  as  possible  it  sought  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
German  people  and  the  German  Government.  The  German  nation 
was  well  intentioned  toward  England,  but  the  German  Govern- 
ment was  engaged  in  intriguing  against  Great  Britain,  as  witness 

the  Morocco  affair 

"  Since  that  time  more  than  a  year  has  gone  by,  but  matters  have 
not  altered  ;  neither  the  opinion  of  the  German  Government  nor 
the  attitude  of  The  Times,  whose  fruitful  fancy  still  daily  brings 
fresh  lies  against  Germany  into  the  world.  There  is,  however, 
ground  for  hoping  that  these  children  of  the  city  organ  will  in  fu- 
ture receive  scant  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  English  people,  and 
that  despite  all  the  endeavors  of  The  Times  such  friendly  relations 
will  be  established  between  England  and  Germany  as  ought  to 
exist  between  two  nations  that  are  not  only  allied  in  race,  but  have 
often  shed  their  blood  on  the  battlefield  fighting  together  against 
a  common  foe." 

There  is  nothing  for  Germany  and  England  to  squabble  about, 
jauntily  says  the  London  Daily  News,  any  more  than  America 
and  Germany  should  be  set  by  the  ears  through  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. Politicians  in  the  two  countries  may  fight  over  their  oppos- 
ing interests,  but  an  enlightened  democratic  feeling  will  preclude 
such  dissensions.     Thus: 

"What  is  there  to  quarrel  about?  ...  It  is  a  question  which,, 
being  put,  dissipates  this  atmosphere  of  suspicion.  There  are  not 
two  other  first-rate  Powers  whose  interests  are  in  less  essential 
conflict  than  the  interests  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  It  may- 
be true  that  the  rulers  of  Germany  dream  of  an  oversea  empire 
and  that  they  find  Great  Britain  in  the  way.  But  they  find  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  still  more  in  the  way,  and  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  a  mortal  antipathy  between  Germany  and  America  being  in  the 
nature  of  things.  In  any  case  these  aspirations  concern  only  poli- 
ticians, and  the  way  to  cut  their  claws  is  to  educate  the  democra- 
cies of  the  two  countries,  to  make  them  realize  how  many  interests 
they  have  in  common,  and  to  bring  them  into  closer  association  in 
the  way  that  has  been  so  productive  of  good  results  in  regard  to 
France  and  England." 

The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  thinks  the  British  hostility  to  Ger- 
many is  due  to  the  fact  that  Germany  is  running  England  pretty 
hard  as  a  world  power,  and  says  that  the  clashing  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  two  countries  naturally  and  sufficiently  account  for 
their  inevitable  feeling  of  rivalry.     To  quote  : 

"As  we  have  frequently  remarked,  the  antagonism  between  Eng- 
land and  Germany  undoubtedly  springs  from  England's  envy  of 
Germany  on  account  of  the  latter's  commercial  competition  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  England  has  been  strongest. 
Since  England  and  Germany  have  the  same  interests  in  the  same 
places,  at  such  points  they  must  come  into  the  most  violent  colli- 
sion as  rivals.  Perhaps  we  could  mollify  this  British  envy,  how- 
ever, if  the  German  press  were  to  show  a  more  submissive  attitude 
toward  the  English  press,  and  Germany  were  to  renounce  her  pol- 
icy of  industrial  and  maritime  development  in  favor  of  England. 
We  consider  it  exceedingly  foolish,  however,  for  Germany  when 
she  has  established  a  sphere  of  influence  at  any  point,  to  attempt 
the  exclusion  of  English  trade.  This  course,  as  was  said  in  the 
Kaiser's  recent  speech  from  the  throne,  is  unworthy  of  Germany. 
Our  readers  need  not  to  be  reminded  that  we  have  difficulties 
enough,  in  our  present  political  position  and  in  our  colonial  en- 
terprises, to  deter  us  from  a  course  which  would  be  as  stupid  as  it 
is  short-sighted." — Translations  madeforTHE  Literary  Digest. 


An  Inland  Naval  School.— The  establishment  of  a  mer- 
cantile-marine training-school  in  Paris  excites  sarcastic  comment 
from  Cosmos  (Paris),  which  suggests  that  sailors  ought  to  be  trained 
in  seaports,  and  by  professors  who  have  some  knowledge  of  mari- 
time things.  In  reference  to  the  measure  providing  for  the  school 
in  Paris  the  writer  goes  on  : 

"  We  shall  not  discuss  the  value  of  the  measure,  but,  with  a  goodly 
number  of  other  persons  who  know  something  of  maritime  mat- 
ters, we  are  absolutely  stupefied  by  the  choice  of  location. 

"  It  is  established  at  Paris  ! 

"  This  is  surely  an  original  and  unexpected  ide?      The  thought 
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that  our  future  sailors  will  absorb  taste  and  experience  in  maritime 
things  around  the  Tuileries  basin,  in  the  Champs-Elysees  and  on 
the  boulevards  is  certainly  not  bad. 

"But  if  this  plan  does  not  succeed  as  well  as  is  hoped,  lor  the 
pupils,  the  professors  at  least  will  reap  much  benefit  from  it.  It 
is  more  agreeable  to  live  in  Paris  than  at  a  seaport. 

"  At  any  rate  our  Department  of  Marine  seems  to  be  quite  dis- 
interested in  its  selection  of  instructors;  of  ten  professors,  eight 
appear  to  be  quite  unacquainted  with  maritime  matters." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


LABOR 


RECOGNIZED"  IN    THE   NEW   BRITISH 
CABINET. 


"  I  "HE  effort  of  the  new  British  premier  to  make  his  cabinet 
J-  thoroughly  representative  of  all  shades  of  Liberal  opinion 
by  including  John  Burns,  the  famous  labor  leader,  has  seemingly 
failed  to  placate  the  workingmen  whose  sentiments  are  expressed 
by  the  Socialist  organ  Justice  (London).  This  organ,  which  rep- 
resents the  extreme  radical  wing  of  the  workingmen,  and  does  not 
believe  in  any  compromise  short  of  the  complete  socialization  of 
the  Government,  calls  Burns's  appointment  "the  price  of  apos- 
tasy."    It  adds  ironically  : 

"One  ministerial  appointment  we  view  with  supreme  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  of  Mr.  John  Burns's  warmest 
friends  is  more  gratified  by  his  accession  to  office  than  we  are. 
At  last  our  condemnation  of  his  betrayal  of  his  class  stands  fully 
and  clearly  justified  by  this  crowning  act  of  treachery.  Brazenly 
and  unashamed,  he  puts  the  seal  upon  his  treason, and  accepts  the 
reward  of  his  recreancy.  ...  As  a 'labor  leader,' John's  career 
has  closed  with  his  acceptance  of  the  handsome  Judas  bribe  his 
Liberal  paymasters  have  now  given  him." 

In  another  article  the  same  paper  says: 

"While  we  can  not  but  rejoice  that  Burns  should  have  at  last 
received  the  price  of  his  apostasy,  and  that  in  the  sight  of  all  men, 
so  that  all  may  know  him  for  what  he  is,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  the  pity  of  it  all.  What  a  sorry  ambition  for  a  man  with 
Burns's  opportunities,  to  be  one  of  the  crowd  of  Liberal  time- 
servers  and  office-holders,  when  he  might  have  owned  and  gratified 
a  much  worthier  and  nobler  ambition  !  He  might  have  been  the 
leader  of  a  great,  strong-united,  militant  working-class  party. 
Such  a  position  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  any 
man  devoted  to  the  people's  cause.  But  that  position  can  never 
now  be  filled  by  John  Burns.  It  will  devolve  on  some  other,  pos- 
sessed of  a  greater  sense  of  honor  and  truth  and  duty,  and  with 
greater  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  class.     As  for 
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Burns,  he  has  decreed  his  own  damnation,  and  the  working  i  I 

movement  is  now  well  rid  oi  him." 

Vorwarts  (Berlin),  tl  Democrats  organ  oi  Bebel, 

however,  takes  a  much  more  moderate  view  oi  the  appointment, 


THE  WRECKER. 

Mr.  Chamoerlain's  role  in  politics.  —Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


GENERAL    WILLIAM    BOOTH, 

Commander-in-chief  of  the  Salvation  Army,  who  proposes  to  get  "  the  landless 
man  to  the  manless  land"  by  sending  five  thousand  families  of  the  London  poor 
or  unemployed  to  Australia. 

and  reflects  upon  the  immense  amount  of  good  Burns  can  do  for 
the  poor  in  his  new  position.     It  observes  : 

"  The  surprise  appointment  in  this  Ministry  is  that  of  John  Burns 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Local  Government,  altho  every  one 
anticipated  that  Burns  would  some  day  sit  in  the  Cabinet.  Bebel 
foretold  this  at  the  International  Socialist  Congress  at  Amsterdam 
in  1904.  Burns  is  the  first  member  of  the  Labor  party  to  take  a 
seat  in  the  English  Ministry.  The  Labor  members  of  Parliament, 
Burt  and  Broadhurst,  were  merely  Under-Secretaries  of  State. 
Burns  is  a  strong  man  and  might  do  a  great  deal  for  the  Labor 
party  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Local  Government.  He  has 
practically  charge  of  the  poor,  the  unemployed,  local  sanitation, 
and  the  housing  of  the  poor.  .  .  .  He  has  more  power  than  almost 
any  other  Minister  through  systematic  effort  and  active  reforms 
to  promote  trade  unions.  But  Mr.  John  Burns  is  merely  a  Liberal 
Minister  in  a  Liberal  Cabinet,  and  is  under  the  influence  of  his 
colleagues.  He  will  do  nothing  startling.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is 
to  be  expected  from  him.  He  is  a  good  fellow  and  quite  incor- 
ruptible, but  he  has  nothing  of  the  Socialist  left  in  him  now  except 
the  name.  .  .  .  He  is  older  than  he  was,  calmer,  cooler,  and — 
more  ambitious.     Ambition  is  become  his  ruling  passion." 

Some  of  Mr.  Burns's  critics  are  recalling  a  remark  he  once  made 
to  the  effect  that  no  man  was  worth  more  than  ,£500  a  year,  and 
then  they  ask  him  the  rather  embarrassing  question  how  it  is  that 
he  is  now  accepting  four  times  that  sum.  Lloyd's  Weekly  News 
(London),  a  paper  much  read  by  the  laboring  classes  throughout 
England,  deprecates  such  methods  of  attack,  however,  and  says: 

"  It  is  distinctly  mischievous  to  treat  his  inclusion  in  the  Cabinet 
from  the  purely  personal  point  of  view,  as  so  many  writers  have 
done.  Mr.  Burns  no  doubt  to  some  extent  owes  his  appointment 
to  the  energy  which  he  has  displayed  for  so  many  years  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  matters.  But  it  means  more  than  this :  it  is  a 
recognition  of  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  age.  This  recog- 
nition was  shown  by  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  made  Mr. 
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Broadhurst  an  Under-Secretary  at  the  Home  Office.  The  new 
Premier,  keeping  pace  with  the  march  of  events,  necessarily  goes 
a  step  further,  and  calls  a  labor  leader  into  the  inner  Council  of  the 
State." 

The  London  Ti»ies  rather  spitefully  refers  to  recent  disclosures 
in  London  municipal  corruption  and  remarks  that  Mr.  Burns  is 
"  personally  popular,"  but  his  administration  "  will  be  watched  with 
some  anxiety,  for  it  is  to  be  feared  he  will  promote  what  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  discourage — more  municipal  trading." 
According  to  the  London  Morning  Leader,  the  appointment  "al- 
most marks  an  epoch  in  political  history  "  ;  but  the  London  Globe 
says : 

"The  most  regrettable  appointment  is  that  of  Mr.  John  Burns 
as  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  A  furious  demagogue,  with  no  knowledge  of  business,  and 
with  even  less  of  economics,  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be 
placed  in  such  an  office,  and  we  can  only  regard  his  appointment 
as  a  cowardly  surrender  of  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  all  over 
the  kingdom  to  the  fears  of  the  new  Prime  Minister.  We  shall  be 
anxious  to  see  how  he  comports  himself  in  what  will,  we  trust,  be 
a  short  tenure  of  office.  He  once  declared  that  no  man  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  earn  more  than  five  hundred  a  year.  His  present 
salary  is  two  thousand.  Will  he  hand  over  the  superfluous  fifteen 
hundred  to  the  Trade  Union  Funds  or  to  his  friends  among  the 
unemployed?" 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks  that  such  a  nomination  is  "only 
a  logical  recognition  of  political  facts  and  a  just  tribute  to  the 
forceful  personality  and  high  character  of  Mr.  Burns  himself." 


POSSIBILITIES   OF  A   EUROPEAN   WAR. 

BOTH  Liberals  and  Conservatives  in  England  are  anxious  to 
preserve  the  European  peace,  says  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  an  im- 
portant Liberal  leader,  writing  in  the  Figaro  (Paris).  England 
has  recently  burned  her  fingers  in  the  Boer  War,  he  adds,  and  has 
good  reason  to  be  united  politically  in  a  desire  to  shun  any  further 
adventures  of  the  kind.  The  Triple  Alliance  is  to-day  no  more 
than  a  name,  and  he  thinks  England  is  not  prepared  to  fall  in  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  of  an  entenlewhh  Germany,  with  which 
country  the  relations  of  England,  tho  not  very  cordial,  are  by  no 
means  strained  to  the  point  of  imminent  rupture.  Russia  is  not 
likely  to  plunge  into  another  foreign  war  at  this  time,  and  the  mood 
of  the  United  States  is  that  of  the  peacemaker.  Our  President, 
he  says,  has  gained '*  general,  if  not  universal,  approval  by  his  re- 
arrangement of  affairs  in  the  Far  East,  and  his  reopening  of  peace- 
ful commercial  relations  there."  Nevertheless,  Sir  Charles  does 
not  disguise  his  apprehensions  as  to  the  possibilities  of  imminent 
war.     Speaking  of  "  an  immediate  menace  of  war  "  he  continues  : 

"If  such  a  menace  exists  it  originates  from  the  rival  ambitions 
of  Austria  and  Italy  in  the  territory  adjoining  Albania.  But  the 
relations  existing  between  the  two  nominal  members  of  the  allied 
Central  Powers,  which  were  extremely  strained  in  1904,  have  re- 
cently been  improving.  Austria  seems  to  feel  no  necessity  for  risk- 
ing a  sudden  and  dangerous  movement,  and  Italy  will  think  twice 
before  putting  her  foot  out  of  her  own  territory. 

"  The  danger  of  the  hour  is  the  old  danger  of  the  Balkans." 

He  does  not  think,  however,  that  there  are  immediate  signs  of 
an  outbreak,  unless  a  climax  is  reached  in  the  present  Austro- 
Hungarian  ferment.  Both  the  Balkan  danger  and  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  menace  have  their  sources  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
that  part  of  Europe,  which  he  describes  as  follows : 

"These  two  dangers,  which  overhang  Europe  at  present,  have 
their  root  in  a  state  of  things  which  admits  of  no  remedy— namely, 
the  extraordinary  mixture  of  races,  languages,  and  religions  which 
prevails  throughout  southeast  Europe.  Sucli  is  the  turbulence  of 
these  tribes  that  each  one  appeals  to  foreign  nations  for  aid  against 
its  neighbor.  The  smallest  of  these  nationalities  is  further  divided 
up  between  the  Western  and  Eastern  Churches.  Those  who  be- 
long to  the  Eastern  Church  are  cut  up  into  factions  through  the 


meddling  of  the  Russian  Government  in  religious  affairs.  These 
factions  are  divided  by  mutual  detestation  and  unite  only  in  a 
hatred  of  Rome." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  unite  such  social 
elements  under  a  national  government  which  shall  prove  satisfac- 
tory to  all.  He  believes  that  the  ambition  of  Germany  adds  a 
further  complication  to  the  existing  confusion.     To  quote  : 

"The  political  disintegration  of  the  Vlachs,  Greeks,  and  various 
factions  of  the  Albanians  amply  illustrate  what  I  have  said  above. 
The  Germans  also  are  widely  represented  in  Southeast  Europe. 
They  are  well  known  to  be  scattered  among  the  Slav  population  of 
Bohemia,  while  Saxonians  abound  in  the  mountains  adjoining  Ru- 
mania. Now  if  there  is  one  point  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Ger- 
many upon  which  the  Germans  cast  longing  eyes  it  is  Trieste,  an 
Italian  city  occupied  by  Austria,  altho  situated  on  an  Italian  sea. 
These  Austrian  maritime  ports  on  the  north  of  the  Adriatic  are 
just  as  much  a  part  of  Italy  as  the  shores  they  face,  and  the  Aus- 
trian navy  is  largely  Italian  in  speech,  altho  this  does  not  in  any 
way  derogate  from  its  fidelity  to  the  Austrian  Crown. 

"  There  is  no  solution  for  difficulties  of  this  sort.  The  future 
will  largely  depend  on  the  views  which  the  German  Emperor  takes 
in  the  matter." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WILL  THE   KAISER   CROSS  THE    RUSSIAN 
FRONTIER? 

RUSSIA  and  Europe  are  warned  in  the  Kreuz  Zeitnng (Ber- 
lin (that  the  Emperor  William  may  possibly  be  compelled 
to  intervene  in  Russia's  distracted  condition  in  order  to  protect 
the  2,150,000  Germans  who  are  settled  in  Russian  territory.  The 
article  alluded  to  is  written  by  Professor  Schieman,  well  known  in 
Berlin  as  the  Emperor's  spokesman  in  this  imperial  organ.  The 
professor  takes  pains  to  let  his  readers  understand  that  such  a  con- 
tingency as  he  describes  could  only  occur  in  case  the  Russian 
Government  were  destroyed  or  rendered  incapable  of  protecting 
the  lives  and  property  of  its  German  subjects,  as  well  as  of  Ger- 
man subjects  of  the  empire  residing  east  of  the  Prussian  frontier. 
This  writer  says : 

"In  Livonia,  in  the  territory  nearest  to  the  German  line,  a  gen- 
eral condition  of  strikes  and  blockades  at  present  prevails.  The 
revolutionaries  provide  themselves  with  weapons  and  are  fever- 
ishly toiling  in  four  different  factories  at  the  fabrication  of  small 
arms. 

"  The  German  consulate  has  been  so  far  under  protection,  but 
who  knows  what  will  happen  to-morrow  or  the  day  after?  Can  the 
subjects  of  the  German  Empire  now  residing  in  Russia  be  sure 
of  their  lives  and  their  property  ?  .  .  .  There  are  150,000  German 
subjects  and  2,000,000  German  subjects  of  Russia  at  present  set- 
tled in  that  country.  The  Minister  of  Marine,  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  Reichstag,  has  informed  us  that  more  capital  is  invested 
in  Russia  by  Germans  than  by  traders  of  any  other  nationality. 
The  amount  is  reckoned  at  $1,000,000,000.  In  brief,  the  moral 
and  material  interests  of  Germany  in  the  reestablishment  of  order 
in  Russia  are  extraordinarily  great." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 

POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

"  No  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  regard  Russia  as  a  quantitc  ncgli- 
geable  because  her  fleet  has  been  destroyed  and  because  of  revolution  within,"  says 
the  Observer  (London).  "  Without  she  will  always  be  powerful;  and  just  as 
France  emerged  from  the  revolution  the  first  military  power  in  Europe,  so,  too, 
may  Russia." 

"Their  disorderly  and  dirty  condition,'' says  the  Zeitung  (Berlin),  "  is  the 
most  striking  feature  of  English  warships.  It  is  the  necessity  for  pandering  to 
the  laziness  of  recruits  and  the  consequences  arising  therefrom  that  constitute 
the  weakness  of  the  British  fleet.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  thickest  armor  and  guns  of 
the  largest  caliber  are  any  compensation." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  according  to  the  Bengalee  (Calcutta),  that  Japan's 
success  may  well  cause  grave  misgivings  to  the  white  races ;  they  have  so  long 
been  under  a  notion  that  the  world  was  created  for  their  exclusive  benefit,  and 
that  they  are  the  sole  heirs  of  the  whole  creation.  The  Japanese  victories  have, 
however,  given  a  rude  shock  to  this  delusion.  But  there  is  no  help  for  it.  The 
white  races  may  froth  and  foam,  but  they  can  not  resist  the  onward  march  of 
Japan.  England  would  be  wise  in  revising  her  policy  in  India  in  the  light  of  this 
sudden  but  significant  awakening  of  the  East. 
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"  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin."— 
Albert  Henry  Smith.     (Macmillan  Company,  $3  net.) 

"  The  Abolitionists."— John  F.  Hume.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  $1.2;  net.) 

"The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles."— Meredith 
Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  Library  of  Congress  and  Report  of  Superintendent 
of  the  Library  Building  and  Grounds."  (Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D  C.) 

"  Deacon  White's  Idees."— S.  W.  Brown.  (Mayhew 
Publishing  Company.) 

"  Russell  H.  Conwell."-Floyd  W.  Tompkins,  D.D., 
LL.D.    (John  C.  Winston  Company.) 

"  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology."— W.  H.  Holmes. 
(Government  Printing  Office.) 

"  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology."—W.  H.  Holmes,  Chief.  (Government  Print- 
ing Office.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

Time. 

By  Fiona  Macleod, 
I  saw  a  happy  spirit 

That  wandered  among  flowers  ; 
Her  crown  was  a  rainbow, 

Her  gown  was  wove  of  hours. 

She  turned  with  sudden  laughter, 

I  was,  but  am  not  now  ! 
And  as  I  followed  after 

Time  smote  me  on  the  brow. 

—From  The  Academy. 


Violet  and  Myrrh. 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

"  There  are  two  cities  that  bear  the  names  of  the  odor- 
iferous plants,  Ios  and  Smyrna,  violet  and  myrrh,  and 
Homer  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  one  and  to  have  died 
in  the  other." — Plutarch,  Life  of  Sertorius. 

Born  in  Ios,  dead  in  Smyrna, 
Violets  for  his  dawn  of  being, 
Myrrh  to  waft  his  soul  outpassing  ! 
(Matters  not  if  in  those  cities 
He  but  knew  a  beggar's  portion 
Breaking  bread  of  scorn  or  pity  !) 
Thus  of  Homer  runs  the  legend- 
Legend  true  to-day,  and  ever, 
Of  each  poet  since  great  Homer. 
Such  the  lot  for  him  commingled : 
Born  in  Ios,  dead  in  Smyrna  ; 
Purple-cradled  with  the  violet 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked 


Washing  Ginghams  and  Prints, 

New  prints  should  be  washed  in 
lukewarm  water  in  which  Ivory  Soap 
has  been  dissolved.  Avoid  much  rub- 
bing. Rinse  well,  wring  thoroughly 
and  dry  quickly,  not  in  the  sun.  The 
secret  of  washing  prints  so  that  the 
colors  will  not  fade  is  in  doing  it 
quickly  and  in  using  Ivory  Soap. 


There  is  no  "free"  (uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.     That  it 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 


Ivory  Soap 
99*5^0  Per  Cent.  Pure 


The  only  safe  can  to  have  in  your  cellar  for 
furnace  ashes. 


0 


C^&kAJt^Wvt&cC' 


By  far  the  most  economical  can  for  you  to  buy. 
First  cost  may  be  a  little  more,  but  Witt's  will 
last  longer  than  two  of  any  other  can. 

Absolutely  fire-proof-made  of  corrugated  steel, 
close-fitting  lid.  Bottom  of  can  is  above  floor ; 
rests  on  rim  only. 

Known  by  "  WITT'S  CAN  "  stamped  in  lid  and  bottom. 

THREE  SIZES:  No.  1—15^x25  in.,  No.  2—18x25  in.,    . 
No.  3 — 20^x25  in. 

WITT'S  PAIL   (S  and  7  ga^)for  ashes  and  garbage. 
Witt's  Cans  and  Pails  are  sold  on  approval,  and  not  one 
has  ever  been  returned  by  the  purchaser.    Write  us  for  name 
of  dealer  in  your  town  who  sells  "  Witt's." 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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Unto  him  the  light  is  ushered  : 
And  for  him  the  light  declineth 
Lapped  in  myrrh  and  incense-wafted. 
Such  the  splendor  he  inherits 
Earth  for  him  holds  naught  of  common 
Tho  Detween  his  morn  and  even 
He  from  door  to  door  should  wander, 
Breaking  bread  of  scorn  or  pity  ! 
Like  the  blind  Ma>onian  Father, 
Like  our  Sire  of  Song  Immortal, 
Every  poet  since  great  Homer 
Hath  a  heaven-greeted  entrance 
And  a  royal  proud  outpassing  : 
Myrrh  and  violet  for  his  birthright, 
Costly  bitter-sweet  his  portion,— 
Born  in  Ios,  dead  in  Smyrna  ! 

—Prom  The  Reader  Magazine  (Jan.). 


By 


Bon  Voyage. 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 

Child  of  a  line  accurst 

And  old  as  Troy, 
Bringer  of  best  and  worst 

In  wild  alloy — 
Light,  like  a  linnet  first, 

He  sang  for  joy. 

Thrall  to  the  gilded  ease 

Of  every  day, 
Mocker  of  all  degrees 

And  always  gay, 
Child  of  the  Cyclades 

And  of  Broadway- 
Laughing  and  half  divine 

The  boy  began, 
Drunk  with  a  woodland  wine 

Thessalian  : 
But  there  was  rue  to  twine 

The  pipes  of  Pan. 

Therefore  he  skipped  and  flew 

The  more  along, 
Vivid  and  always  new 

And  always  wrong, 
Knowing  his  only  clue 

A  siren  song. 

Careless  of  each  and  all 

He  gave  and  spent : 
Feast  or  a  funeral 

He  laughed  and  wen 
Laughing  to  be  so  small 

In  the  event.. 

Told  of  his  own  deceit 

By  many  a  tongue, 
Flayed  for  his  long  defeat 

By  being  young, 
Lured  by  the  fateful  sweet 

Of  songs  unsung — 

Knowing  it  in  his  heart, 

But  knowing  not 
The  secret  of  an  art 

That  few  forgot, 
He  played  the  twinkling  part 

That  was  his  lot. 

And  when  the  twinkle  died, 

As  twinkles  do, 
He  pushed  himself  aside 

And  out  of  view  : 
Out  with  the  wind  and  tide 

Before  we  knew. 
— From  Scribner's  Magazine  (Jan.) . 


Economy   that    comits  —  The    Peck-Williamson     Underfeed    Furnace 

„      makes  a  ton  of  the  cheapest  grade  of  coal,  yield  the  same  amount  of  heat 

W    as  a  ton  of  the  most  costly.     Burns  coal,  gas,  smoke  and  all — doesn't 

leave  even  a  clinker;  insuring  perfect  cleanliness  and  the  cheapest  heat 

on  earth!    Read  what  R.  Broughton,  M.  D.,  of  Dr.  Broughton's  Sanitarium, 

Rockford,  111.,  writes  to  our  Rockford  agent.     His  is  strong  evidence  — 

f    "I  unqualifiedly  endorse  the  Peck= Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace  as  the  best  furnace 

of  which  I  have  knowledge.     I  have  proven  that  the  expense  per  room  of  heating  one 

house  with  an  Underfeed  is  less  than  one  half  of  that  in  another  similar  building  heated 

by  a  furnace  in  which  the  coal  is  shoveled  on  top  of  the  fire.    The  Underfeed 

gi^^MM^^^       's  eas>   t°  operate,  works  well  with  any  soft  coal  and  is  entirely  free 

from  smoke  and  gaseous  odors." 

You  do  not  have  to  coax  the  Underfeed,  nor  to  fuss  with 
it.     It  burns  freely  and  easily,  right  side  up  —  the  rational 
way.     Strong  in  construction.     Fully  guaranteed. 

Heating  plant  and  services  of  our  Engineering  Department  abso 
lately  FREE.     Let  us  send  you  FRKli  our  UNDERFEED  book 
and    fac-simile  voluntary  letters,  proving  fully   every  claim   we 
make.     Don't    delay  —  write    today  —  and    please  give  name   of 
local  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 

The  Peck=Williamson  Co.,  304  W.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Dealers  are  invited  to  write  for  our 
very  attractive  proposition. 


The  Answer. 

By  Grace  Eli.ery  Channing. 

"  Proof,"  asks  the  Soul,  "  that  that  which  is  shall  be? 
That  which  was  not,  persist  eternally? 
Faith  fails  before  the  mortal  mystery." 

Yet  more  miraculous  miracle  were  this  : 
The  mortal,  dreaming  Immortality  ; 
The  finite,  framing  forth  Infinity  ; 

The  shallow,  lightly  plumbing  the  Abyss  ; 

Ephemeral  lips,  creating  with  a  Kiss  ; 
Tl.=  transient  eye,  fixed  on  Eternity  ! 

—Prom  The  Century  (Dec). 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


Model   15,  Price  $2,500. 


A  car  embodying  all  the  latest  structural  features,  but  at  every  point  re- 
fined to  Rambler  simplicity. 

Motor,  four  cylinder  vertical,  35-40  horse  power. 

Sliding  gear  transmission,  double  chain  drive. 

Absolutely  noiseless,  speedy  and  powerful. 

A  strictly  modern  conception  with  tbe  familiar  Rambler  one  hand  speed 
control. 

Our  catalog,  or  agents  in  all  leading  cities,   will  give  you  full  information. 

Both  are  at  your  service. 

Thos.  B.  Jeffery  <SL  Company 

Main    Office    and    Factory,     Kenosha,    Wis.,    17.    S.   A. 

BRANCHES: 

Boston,  145  Columbus  Ave.  Chicago,  302-304  Wabash  Ave. 

Philadelphia,  242  N.  Broad  Street.  San  Francisco,  10th  and  Market  Sts. 

Milwaukee,  457-459  Broadway.  New  York  Agency,  134  W.  38th  St. 


STEEL  PENS 


ESTABLISHED  1824. 

Samples  and  Prices  from  U.  S.  Sole 
Agents, 

PERRY  &  CO. 

349    Broadway,    New    York. 


Never  Soils  or  Spoils 

DAY'S  White  Paste 

It's  the  paste  that  sticks, 
but  doesn't  leave  a  sticky 
look.  It's  always  ready  in 
our  Handy   Paste  Jar,   for 

Office  or  Home 

or    Photos.     Pasting    is    a 
pleasure    when     done   so 
easily,  cleanly  and  well. 
Sample  Sent  Free 

llnvo  four  'I-mIi'i  l:'  I  May's. 
So*,  jur,    lot.  jar,  or    in    hulk. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  CO.,  80  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Engraved    Wedding     Invitations 

tQO  Engraved  Invitations,  in  Round  Hand  Script.  $7.!>0 
100  Kngraved  Announcements,  in  Round  Hand  Script,  7.00 
Additional  hundreds,  per  100.  $2..ri0. 
To  introduce  our  Mail  Order  Department  we  make  the 
Special  Offer  of  Engraved  Visiting  Cards.  100  Cards  and 
Plate,  $1.10.  Our  line  of  wedding  samples,  also  monogram 
stationery,  sent  free.  Wo  prepay  all  express  charges 
iiiiumii    A  CO.,     -     »0  State  Street,  Culcuco 
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Song  of  the  Storm-Petrel. 

Iiy  Maxim  Gurkv. 

Translated  by  George  Jeshurun. 

Between  the  ocean  and  the  thunder, 
Between  black  <  louds  and  the  gray  water, 
Speeds  and  floats  and  sweeps  the  petrel, 
Before  the  storm,  before  the  wildnesa — 
Harbinger  and  mad  foreboding. 

Now  he  flouts  the  black  sea  water, 
Now  he  stabs  into  the  cloud-ranks, 
Hurling  on  them  cries  defiant, 
Cries  of  war  and  tempest  madness, 
Cries  of  rage  and  white-hot  passion, 
And  high  strains  of  triumph  battle 
I '  pward  through  his  storm-born  crying. 

Hark  the  moaning  gulls  around  him, 

Hark  their  shuddering  calls  of  terror 

At  lus  fearful  lighting  prean. 

Fain,  fain  they  are  to  sink  and  hide  them 

Far  below  the  rush  and  wildness 

1  ><>u  a  to  utter  dark  and  quiet 

In  the  caverned  ocean  shelter, 

While  the  frailest  soul,  the  penguin, 

Hides  and  flutters,  weakly  yearning 

For  the  rocks  to  fall  and  hide  him. 

But  the  one  free  soul,  the  petrel, 
Floats  unharmed  above  the  chaos, 
Gray  with  anger,  stanch  with  raging, 
While  the  darkness,  growing  blacker, 
Hangs  above  the  sea-flung  mountains, 
And  the  topmost,  ever  madder, 
Leap  and  dash  in  frenzied  laughter, 
Toss  their  curses  as  to  welcome 
Crash  and  hurricane  and  lightning. 

Listen  to  the  rolling  whirlwind, 
Striving  for  the  sea's  uprooting. 
Now  he  grasps  with  rage  titanic 
One  vast  shrieking  hell  of  water, 
Dashing  it  upon  the  sea-rocks, 
Where  it  sinks  with  one  vast  moaning 
In  a  grave  of  tearful  whiteness. 

And  the  petrel  in  the  cloud-heights, 
The  one  rival  of  the  lightning, 
Scatters  down  his  splendid  crying, 
Drawing  from  the  very  danger 
Urge  and  will  to  cry  forever. 

There  he's  laughing  like  a  demon, 
Like  a  god  of  all  the  tempest, 
Laughing,  calling,  crying,  sobbing, 
At  the  clouds  that  strive  to  veil  him. 
Laughter  mingles  with  his  sobbing 
At  the  storm-wind's  futile  anger. 
He  the  demon,  wily,  subtle, 
He  hath  long  heard  weaker  singing, 
Something  tells  him  not  forever 
Can  the  glorious  sun  be  hidden. 
Not  forever,  not  forever. 

— From  The  Cosmopolitan  (Jan.). 


The  Mushroom  Gatherer. 

By  Wilfred  Wilson  Gibson. 
We  rose  an  hour  before  the  blink  of  day, 
And  with  brown  osier  baskets  took  our  way 
O'er  pastureland  and  paddock,  glinting  gray 
With  twilit  dews  that  plashed  about  our  feet. 

Before  me  through  the  fleecy  mist  she  went, 
And  ever  and  anon  her  body  bent 
To  gather  milk-white  mushrooms,  dew-besprent, 
That  huddled  close  to  wait  the  noonday  heat. 

She  plucked  the  little  domes  with  fingers  deft, 
And  tenderly  the  nestling  buttons  reft 
From  their  green,  cozy  beds  ;  and  right  and  left 
She  strayed  to  glean  the  meadows'  snowy  spoil, 

By  drowsy  sheep  and  dewy-breathing  beast 
She  moved  ;  nor  from  her  aching  labor  ceased 
Till  dawn's  pale  glory  shivered  up  the  East 
When,  laden  with  the  harvest  of  her  toil, 

Her  brown  hands  resting  on  her  lissom  hips 
She  stood  a  moment,  where  the  meadow  dips 
Breathing  the  dawn  with  silent,  parted  lips 
That  with  their  dewy  drinking  glowed  more  red. 

As  o'er  the  bleak  wold's  edge  the  young  sun  leapt 
And  waked  a  world  that  hapt  in  vapor  slept. 
Into  the  dawn  with  eager  feet  she  stepped, 
Her  basket  poised  upon  her  lifted  head. 


BUILT    NOT  STUFFED 


MATTRESS 


f 


Send  your  name  on  a  Postal 

We  have  prepared  a  handsome 
136-Page  book — we  will  mail  it  free  on  request 


It  tells  all  about  the  Ostermoor  Mattress  in  detail   with  200 
illustrations.     It    describes    how   hair   mattresses   are   made   and 
where  the  hair  comes  from— you  should  know  this  before  you  sleep 
on  it.    The  Ostermoor  starts  clean,  stays  clean — starts  comfortable, 
stays  comfortable  a  life-time  without  remaking. 

Send  for  the  book  to-day,  and  we  will  send  you  the  name 
of  the  dealer  in  your  vicinity  who  sells  the  genuine  Ostermoor 
and  will  not  attempt  to  defraud  you  with  a  substitute.  Every 
genuine  Ostermoor  has  the  familiar  trade  mark  in  red  and  black 
sewn  on  the  end  of  the  mattress.  We  sell  by  mail,  and  refund 
your  money  after  30  nights'  free  trial,  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Write  for  the  book  before  you  buy  anywhere — then  you'll  know  "what's  what." 
OSTERMOOR  6.  COMPANY,   119  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York 

Canadian  Agency:    The  Ideal  Bedding  Co..  Ltd.,  Montreal. 


sizes  and  prices  : 

2  ft.  6  In.  wide,  25  lbs. $8.35 
i  ft.  wide,  30  lbs.       10.00 

3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  35  lbs.  11.70 

4  ft.  wide,  40  lbs.      13.35 
4  ft.  6  in.wlde.45  lbs.  15.00 

All  6  ft.  3  inches  long 

Express  Charges  Prepaid 

In  two  parts  60<\  extra. 

Mattress  shipped  day 

check  is  received. 


Good  Points  in  the 


Second  Point:  The  Smith  Pre- 
mier Typewriter  —  equipped 
with  a  Bi-Chrome  ribbon — 
writes  in  two  colors  or  changes 
from  copy  to  record  at  a  touch 
of  a  lever,  a  necessity  for  indi- 
cating credits  or  emphasizing 
figures,  words  or  paragraphs 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


First  Point: 

Complete 
Keyboard. 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line— always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata- 
logue 3ent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."    Address 

The  Melilbarh  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York 

Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


"SAVE-THE-HORSE"  Spavin  Cure 

Registered  Trade  Murk.  ^^^^^^^"t^B=a 

Don't  Fire  or  Blister  Your  Horse  I  Write  for  book- 
let, also  letters  from  business  men  and  trainers  on 
every  kind  of  case.  "Save-the-Horse "  Perma- 
nently Cures  Spavin,  Ringbone  (except  low  Ring- 
bone), Curb,  Thoroughpm,  Splint,  Shoe  Boil.  Wind 
Puff',  Injured  Tendons  and  all  lameness  without  scar 
or  loss  of  hair.     Horse  may  work  as  usual. 

per  bottle,   with  a  written  guarantee, 
binding  to  protect  you   as   the   bef»t 
legal  talent  could  make   it     Send   for 
copy  and  booklet. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Bingham  ton,  ft'.  Y. 


Don't  Wait 


to  send  your  order  for  a  Re- 
built Fay-Sholes  typewriter 
until  they  have  all  been 
sold.  You  can  order  from 
us  by  mail  just  as  easily ' 
and  safely  as  you 
can  deal  with  your 
home  bank.  Each 
order  gets  prompt 
and  careful  atten- 
tion.    Every  ma- 
chine we    sell    is 
complete  with 
cloth  cover, 
box   of  tools 
a  n  d  a  n    in- 
structionl 
book  ready  for 
use,  and  guar- 
anteed 1  year, 
sold    only   by 
mall  direct  from  the  factory,  as  follows  : 

1900  model  (sold  in  1900  and  1901  for  $100.00  each) 
now  $35.00  cash  or  $37.50  on  easy  payments.  (Very 
few  left.) 

1902  model  (sold  in  1902  and  1903  for  $100.00  each) 
now  $47.50  cash  or  $50.00  on  easy  payments.  Modern, 
high  class,  light  running,  fast  and  durable,  nothing 
better  for  correspondence.    (Limited  number  left.) 

1904  model  (sold  last  year  for  $100.00  each)  now 
$57.50  cash  or  $62.00  on  easy  payments.  Two-color  rib- 
bon feature,  tabulator,  and  other  up-to-date  im- 
provements described  in  special  catalogue.  Whether 
you  use  one  or  one  hundred  typewriters,  send  for 
catalogue  before  you  order  any  other  machine  which 
does  less,  runs  harder  and  may  cost  more. 

Write  to-day  for  free  sample  of  writing  and  illus- 
trated 32-page  book  describing  each  machine,  our 
method  of  shipping  typewriters  anywhere  on  10 
days'  trial,  why  you  save  money  in  ordering  by 
mail  direct,  and  how  you  get  all  your  money  back 
promptly  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied. 

FAY-SHOLES  FACTORY,  120  Rees  St.,  Chicago 


$500, 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE 


WITHOUT 
EXERCISE 

jp  the  natural  effect  of  wearing  the 

ADRIEN.VE    BODY    CONFORMER 

A  scientific,  inexpensive  appliance  for  men. 
women  and  children,  that  cultivates  and 
permanently  maintains  a  strong,  vigorous 
body.     Endorsed  by  eminent  physicians. 

Positively  does  at  once  and  without  exer- 
tion or  sore  muscles  what  Physical  Culture 
will  do  only  after  months  of  exhaustive  exer- 
cise, much  expense  and  loss  of  time.  De- 
velops an  erect,  symmetrical,  athletic  figure 
and  absolutely  prevents  it  from  ever  going 
back  into  its  form-*  position — a  broad  asser- 
tion but  an  irrefutable  fact,  as  our  trial  offer 
is  convincing  thousands.  Sent  to  any  part  of  America  on  ten-day 
trial.     Money  unhesitatingly  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

Opens  the  way  to  the  lungs  for  an  abundance  of  pure  air  to  purify 
the  blood.  Pure  blood  is  health,  strength,  longevity  and  happiness. 
TheADHlENNE  is  the  secret 
of  deep  breathing — deep  breath- 
ing is  the  secret  of  good  health. 
Pleasant  to  wear.lightas  afeath- 
er  (weighs  three  ounces). 
made  of  light,  strong,  pure  linen, 
easy  to  wash  and  iron.  The  em- 
bodiment of  cleanliness  and  sim- 
plicity. Send  for  Descriptive 
Booklets  — FREE.  Write  to- 
day.    This  means  much  to  you 

Dept.   A,    GOOD    FOR.TI    CO. 
255  W.  143d  St.,  New  York 
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And  as  she  homeward  went  my  heart  kept  pace 
With  her;  and  never  more,  in  any  place. 
Since  I  have  seen  the  twilight  on  her  face, 
Shall  her  heart  lack  my  heart's  companioning 

For  us.  while  bright  against  the  dusky  wood. 
With  mom-flushed  brow  and  kindling  hair  she  stood. 
God  made  the  day  and  saw  that  it  was  good  ; 
And  love  first  taught  the  laboring  heart  to  sing. 

—From  The  Spectator  {London). 


Since  I  Died. 

Post  Wheeler. 

Some  near  day,  in  the  rain- washed  weather, 
They  will  bring  her  here  in  a  dress  of  white. 

And  we  shall  lie  and  whisper  together— 
Ever  together  by  day  and  night  ! 

She  never  knew  it  -never  has  guessed  it— 
Never  has  thought  that  death  was  a  lie  ! 

Never  has  dreamed  how  I  kissed  it  and  blessed  it 
But  then  she  will  know  what  it  means  to  die. 

I  will  show  her  how  not  to  surrender — 

Never  to  run  with  the  riot  and  stir, 
For  oh  !  she  will  far  rather  rest  in  the  tender 

Passion  a  dead  man  holds  for  her  ! 
—From  "Poems"  (Elkin  Mathews,  London). 
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The  Ends  of  the  Earth. 

By  Fannie  Stearns  Davis. 

■Oh,  lift  your  feet  and  follow  away 
To  the  bounds  of  the  dark  and  the  end  of  the  day  ! 
Heigho  !  heigho  !  the  Red  Winds  blow, 
And  a  flame  of  a  leaf  down  the  road  doth  go  : 
A  coal,  a  spark,  that  dances  away 
Luring  and  leading  you  out  of  the  day — 
To  the  hill  that's  black  and  the  sky  that's  red, 
And  a  great  white  star  set  low  overhead, 
And  a  little  white  moon  like  a  twisted  thread 
Athrill  in  the  web  of  the  well-wrought  red. 

Oh,  lift  your  feet  and  follow  away  ! 

The  Red  Winds  over  your  shoulder  say  : 

"  The  Ends  of  the  Earth  lie  far — lie  far, 

But  close  as  the  hill  to  the  great  white  star  ; 

The  Ends  of  the  Earth  are  fair  to  find, 

So  red  with  sunset  and  keen  with  wind  ; 

And  the  spark  of  a  leaf  flees  fast  before, 

Blowing  across  the  world's  wide  floor, 

Red,  red,  red,— oh,  a  sharp-blown  fire  ! 

And  luring  you  on  like  your  heart's  desire ! 

Oh,  lift  your  feet  and  follow  away 

To  the  bounds  of  the  dark  and  the  ends  of  the  day ; 

Red,  red,  red  as  a  flame  are  they  ! " 

Heigho  !  heigho  !     The  Red  Winds  blow, 

And  the  rush  of  a  race  to  your  feet  doth  go, 

And  over  the  hill  and  into  the  sky 

You  must  follow  and  follow  the  chasing  cry — 

Follow  the  spark  to  the  still  white  star, 

To  the  Ends  of  the  Earth,- oh,  far,  so  far  ! 

At  the  bounds  of  the  dark  and  the  ends  of  the  day ! 

Oh,  lift  your  feet  and  follow  away  ! 

—From  Everybody's  Magazine  (Dec). 


Long  Purples. 

By  Alice  E.  Gillington. 

All  in  Red  Shot  Coppice  whenshaws  were  leafing  fair, 
The  Woodreeve  went  down  home-along,  a  bavin  of 

furze  he  bare, 
And  in  his  hand  a  bonny  bunch  ;  he  rested  as  he  stood, 
And  laid  his  meadow  blossoms  on  the  fence  above  the 

wood. 

Dark  rovers  of  the  Forest  these  "  Rockyboys"  do  call, 

And  the  Island  children,  "  Kettlecaps,"  but  the  strang- 
est name  of  all 

The  Woodreeve  heard  from  the  honeyed  lips  of  her 
who  passed  him  there 

Witli  the  May  wind,  the  wind  of  love,  all  in  her  dusky 
hair. 
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Gasoline  Cars  for  1906 

A  RE  built  of  the  best  materials  in  the  world  under  methods  and 
■*  *■  processes  more  advanced  than  those  employed  in  any  automo- 
bile factory  other  than  our  own.  No  consideration  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  been  permitted  to  interfere  with  making  perfect  every 
part  and  piece  of  each  model,  whether  pertaining  to  mechanism, 
bodywork  or  general  equipment.  The  expense  of  making  the 
crank-shafts,  for  instance,  is  six  times  greater  than  that  of  any 
previously  made  in  this  country.  We  guarantee  that  these  cars, 
each  according  to  its  power  and  place,  will  yield  the  greatest  things 
possible  in  motor  service. 

MARK  XLVII 


MARK  XLVI 


MARK  XLIV-2 


40-45  h.  p.  four-cylinder  motor  under  forward  bonnet ;  sliding  gear  transmission, 
four  speeds  and  one  reverse ;  jump  spark  ignition  from  storage  battery  ;  new 
pattern  automatic  carburetor;  special  chrome-nickel  steel  gears,  axles,  crank- 
shaft and  jack-shaft ;  crank-shaft  machined  cold  out  of  solid  blocked  double  chain 
drive  ;  i-beam  front  axle  forged  in  one  piece  ;  pressed  steel  frame  ;  loS-inch 
wheel  base  ;  seat  starting  ;  new  pattern  brakes.  Price,  with  standard  body,  $4,500. 
With  112-inch  wheel  base,  Royal  Victoria,  Double  Victoria,  Limousine  or 
Landaulet  body $5,000  to  $5,500 

An  entirely  new  model.  24-28  h.  p.  four-cylinder,  vertical  water-cooled  motor  ; 
shaft  drive,  sliding  gear  transmission,  three  speeds  and  reverse;  low  tension 
make  and  break  magneto  current  ignition  ;  special  chrome-nickel  steel  gears  and 
shafts,  crank-shaft  machined  cold  out  of  solid  block  ;  i-beam  front  axle  forged 
in  one  piece  ;  rotary  pump  oil  lubrication ;  pressed  steel  frame,  98-inch  wheel 

base  ;  double  side  entrance  body  seating  five  passengers.     Price $3,000 

Perpetuating  Mark  XLIV,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  medium-weight  1905 
cars.  18  h.  p.  double  opposed  horizontal  motor  under  forward  bonnet;  frame 
length  increased  eight  inches,  giving  ample  room  forward  for  each  seat ;  wheel 
base  increased  to  ninety  inches.  Rear  seat  widened  five  inches  ;  double  side 
entrance  body.  An  ideal  family  car,  which  will  climb  any  hill  and  maintain  a 
speed  of  35  miles  per  hour  on  the  level.      Price $1,750 

Columbia  Electric  Carriages 

Victoria-Phaetons,  Runabouts,  Broughams,  Landaulets 
Hansoms,  Surreys,  Delivery  Wagons,  Trucks 

Separate  catalogues  0/  Columbia  Gasoline  Cars,  Columbia  Electric  Carriages  and 
,  Columbia  Electric  Commercial  Vehicles  mill  be  sent  on  request. 

**  At  New  York  we  shall  exhibit  at  Madison  Square  Garden  only,  January  13=20  ** 

Electric  Vehicle  Company,  hartford,  conn. 

New  York  Branch:  134-136-138  West  39th  St.     Chicago  Branch:  1332-1334  Michigan  Ave.      Boston: 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  74-78  Stanhope  St.     Philadelphia  :  Pennsylvania  Electric  Vehicle 
Co.,  250  North  Broad  St.     Washington  :  Washington  E.  V.  Transportation  Co.,  15th  St. 
and  Ohio  Ave.     Paris  :  A.  Bianchi,  194  Boulevard  Malesherbes. 

Member  Association  of  Licensed  Auto  Mfrs. 


Shun-On 

Eye-glasses 


Vou  save   money   by  wearing   Shur=On  Eye-] 
glasses-     They  don't  fall  off  and  break. 

AH   shapes  nt  all  opticians'.    "  Shur-On"  on  the] 
mounting.    Any  broken  part  of 

Mountings  replaced  free 


of  charge  by  any  optician  in  the  U.  S. 

Valuable  book  free  for  the  name  of  your  optician. 

Full  of  helpful  hints  on  the  care  of  the  eyes. 

B.  Kirstein  5ons  Co.,  Dept.  E, 

I  Established  1864.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


She  gazed  at  their  sweet  petals,  apassing  through  the 

brake  j 
The  Woodreeve  looked  in  her  sweet  face  but  never  a 

word  he  spake ; 
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SPEAK,    READ,    WRITE! 

If  you  knew  how  easily  you  could  acquire 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  familiarity 
with  any  or  all  of  the  lour  great  Living  foreign 
languages,  would  you  be  content  to  remain 
longer  ignorant  of  this  delightful  and  impor- 
tant accomplishment?  We  wish  to  toll  all 
who  have  not  yet  availed  themselves  of  this 
new  marvel  of  language-study  a  few  facts 
about  this  system.  The  coupon  below  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  bring  this  information. 
Isn't  it  worth  while  to  find  out '.' 


FRENCH 
GERMAN 
SPANISH 
ITALIAN 


INSTANT,    EASY,  SUCCESS! 

i  mi. .tin  succe  i  baa  mat  Iced   the  experiem  e 
of  over  half  a  million  people  who  have 
quired  one  or  more  of  the  foreign  Ian  tuagi 
by  this  marvelou  m,     ,\ moi 

men  le  n her  are  b  and  profe  sional 

men  ami  women,  student*,  and  all  cla  i  oi 
wide-awake,  intelligent  people.  Every  claim 
we  make  has  been  realized  by  them      I 

their  BUCCeSS  worth   Inve  '     The  'on 

pon  below  will  bring  you  proof  from  great 
mil  In  nil  [( 


»l^-'^i>.     Just    take    ten    minutes    a     day    now    and    then    for    a    little    while,     and     you    will    glide     into    speaking, 
IUrt2u£r~"      writing    and     reading    familiarity    with     any    of    these    important    languages    by    nature's    own    method. 

In  Your  Reading  and  Conversation  an  understanding  of  the  live  languages  is  essential.     Literature,  from  the  dally  newspaper   to  the  DOVel,  Is  lull  of 

foreign  words  and  phrases  which  you  need  to  be  able  to  pronounce  and  understand.    Such  knowledge  Is  a  sun-  mark  ol  cull 

The  Language- Phone  Method  With 
Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 


What    It    Means    You  begin  at  once  to  think  in  the  new  language.     Learning  it  is  a  pleasant  diversion.    Truly 

~  like.     There's  no  slavery  to  the  professor.        _       ' 


to  You  and  Yours 


You  practice  speaking,  writing  whenever  you  li 
You  can  share  it  with  every  member  of  your  family. 


a    Marvel 

It  is  ever  ready  for  any  one's  use.    Ot     Perfection 

Every  claim  we  could  make  would  be  insignificant  to  the  magnificent  proof  of  success  furnished  by  upwards  of  a  million 
students,  teachers,  business  and  professional  men  who  have  easily  acquired  one  or  more  foreign  languages  by  the  Rosenthal 
method,  and  by  the  thousands  who  have  acquired  these  languages  with  the  Language-Phone. 

Let  Us  Mail  You  Facsimile  Letters  from.  Language  Authorities  in  tltc  Leading  Universities,  including 


Yale  University 
St.  Joseph's  College 
De  La  Salle  Institute 
Cornell  University 


Johns  Hopkins  University 
University  of  Minnesota 
College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University  of  Pennsylvania 


University  of  Chicago 
Syracuse  University 
St.  Joseph's  Seminary 


Princeton  University 
University  of  Virginia 
Columbia  University 


University  of  Michigan 
Boston  University 
St.  John's  College 


These  letters  from  men  who  know  will  tell  you  of  the  great  merit  of  our  sys- 
tem. We  simply  ask  yoti  to  investigate  this  marvelous  system  and  read  what  its  users 
say.  Mail  to  us  Free  Inquiry  Coupon  opposite,  and  it  will  bring  you  the  facsimile  letters 
from  many  university  and  other  authorities,  public  and  professional  men,  also  booklets 
and  explanatory  literature. 

International  Language-Phone  Method  VZl^^iT&z  £?* 


INTERNATIONAL    lol.LH.i      OF    LA\(.I   \<;KS, 

Broadway  and  Sixteenth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  to  my  address  the  facsimile  letters  and  other 
literature  mentioned  in  your  advertisement  in  The  Literary 
Digest. 

Name 


Address State. 


Mayhap,   the  charm  that  lay  therewith  he  did  not 

understand 
When  he  took  his  bunch  o'  purples  and  laid  them  in 

her  hand. 

But  when  the  Merry  Forest  lies  primrose-lit  in  spring, 
A-dancing  in  the  May-green  glades  I  heard  a  maiden 

sing: 
"  Down  in  Red  Shot  Coppice  when  shaws  were  leafing 

gay, 
I  took  his  bunch  of  purples  and  I  charmed  his  heart 


away  ! 


— From  The  Academy  (London). 


Never  Give  All  the  Heart. 

By  W.  B.  Yeats. 

Never  give  all  the  heart ;  for  love 
Will  hardly  seem  worth  thinking  of 
To  passionate  women,  if  it  seem 
Certain  and  they  never  dream 
That  it  fades  out  from  kiss  to  kiss. 
For  everything  that's  lovely  is 
But  a  brief,  dreamy,  kind  delight. 
O  never  give  the  heart  outright, 
For  they,  for  all  smooth  lips  can  say, 
Have  given  their  hearts  up  to  the  play, 
And  who  can  play  it  well  enough 
If  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  with  love  I 
He  that  made  this  knows  all  the  cost, 
For  he  gave  all  his  heart  and  lost. 

—From  McC/ure's  Magazine  (Dec). 


Plenty  of  Room.— A  visiting  Bishop,  in  Wash- 
ington, was  arguing  with  a  Senator  on  the  desirability 
of  attending  church.  At  last  he  put  the  question 
squarely  :  "  What  is  your  personal  reason  for  not  at- 
tending ?" 

The  Senator  smiled  in  a  no-offense-intended  way,  as 
he  replied  :  "  The  fact  is,  one  finds  so  many  hypocrites 
there." 

Returning  the  smile,  the  Bishop  said  : 

"  Don't  let  that  keep  you  away,  Senator.  There's 
always  room  for  one  more." — The  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 


PERSONAL. 

The  End  in  View.— Ex-Senator  Lake  Jones,  of 
Ohio,  who  is  known  all  over  that  State  as  the  "  hound 
pup  statesman,"  from  his  passionate  love  of  fox  hunt- 
ing, recently  told  the  following  story,  which  we  take 
from  the  Philadelphia  Ledger : 

"  I  have  an  aunt,"  said  Jones,  "  who  has  most  pro- 
nounced ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  a  rather  ex- 
aggerated sense  of  justice.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago 
she  bought  a  piece  of  property  from  her  brother  in  St. 
Louis. 

"  In  a  dozen  years  the  property  had  quadrupled  in 
value.  To-day  it  is  worth  ten  or  fifteen  times  what 
she  paid  for  it.  As  the  value  advanced  her  worry  in- 
creased. Finally  she  mailed  him  a  check  for  $15,000, 
explaining  that  she  felt  that  she  had  not  paid  him 
what  the  property  was  really  worth. 

"He  promptly  returned  it,  saying  she  had  paid  him 
all  he  asked  for  it,  and  all  it  was  worth  at  the  time 
of  the  sale.  But  she  wouldn't  take  no  for  an  answer, 
and  sent  it  back  to  him. 

"Now,  don't  you  know,"  laughed  Jones,  "that 
check  has  been  passing  back  and  forth  through  the 
mails  between  our  families  for  the  past  fifteen  years." 

"Did  it  ever  fall  into  your  hands,  Lake?"  asked 
Major  Robert  Eddy,  Jones's  friend  of  a  lifetime, 
smiling  meaningly. 

"  No,"  admitted  Jones,  half  sadly,  "  not  yet." 


Death  of  General  Haupt.  —  Gen.  Herman 
Haupt,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and  a  noted  rail- 
way man  and  engineer,  who  died  suddenly  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  last  month  while  on  a  train  between  Jersey 
City  and  Newark,  had  long  been  distinguished  as  the 
oldest  graduate  of  West  Point.  He  was  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1817  and  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1835. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  entered  the  army  as  a 
colonel,  but  soon  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general 
and  subsequently  took  charge  of  the  Federal  railways 
as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  United  States  Military  Rail- 
roads.     General  Haupt  was  general  superintendent 


AGAIN— "As  good  as  it  looks  " 


j£*sr 


The   Limousine   of   Luxury 

J^torjrjarrj=Bapton 


A  drawing-room  awheel.  Finished  in  every  way  equal 
to  the  highest  grade  brougham,  upholstered  in 
choicest  hand-buffed  leather;  lined  with  broadcloth. 
Equipped  with  electric  lights,  toilet  cases,  card  cases, 
speaking  tube,  etc. ,  beveled  plate  glass. 

The  Stoddard-Dayton  Limousine  Car  has  a  special  type 
of  4^x5  in.  four-cylinder  motor  ;  water-cooled  ;  frame  of 
hot  rolled,  high  carbon,  pressed  steel ;  sliding  gear  trans- 
mission ;  three  speeds  and  reverse— selective  type,  can 
change  from  high  to  intermediate,  or  vice  versa,  at  speed 
of  25  miles,  without  clashing  or  noise,  up  hill  or  down, 
practically  noiseless  ;  entire  transmission  on  roller  bear- 
ings; mechanical  lubrication;  30-35  horse-power.  Price 
$3,250,  the  peer  in  beauty,  speed  and  elegance  of  the  high- 
est priced  cars. 

Send  for  our  190G  hook  L—IVs  FREE 
The  DAYTON  MOTOR  CAR  CO..  Dayton.  O. 


GLOBE  INCUBATORS. 

Hatch  chickens    No  experience  necessary 
Our  large  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  In- 
cubators and  Brooders  and  Poultry  Infor- 
mation mailed  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 

C.C.  SHOEMAKER 

Box  649  Freeport,  Ills. 
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If  there  was  a  blaze 
in  your  kitchen,  how  would 
you  meet  the  danger?  The  presence 
in  a  home,  a  store,  a  factory,  an  office, 
of  a  Patrol  Chemical  Fire  Extinguisher, 
is  a  positive  and  sufficient  guarantee  of 
safety  from  accidental  fire.     The 

PATROL 

Fire  Extinguisher 

is  so  powerful  in  action  that  it  will 
throw  a  fire  quenching  chemical  50  feet, 
and  put  out  burning  oil,  naptha,  pitch, 
or  other  inflammable  material,  where 
it  would  be  impossible  to  throw  water. 
The  Patrol  is  very  simple  in  operation — 
invert  it,  and  at  once 
you  have  its  full  power 
at  your  command.  There 
is  no  fire  fighting  ap- 
paratus so  well  adapted 
to  general  use,  and  to 
all  possible  conditions 
and  circumstances,  as  the 
Patrol.  Made  by  the 
world's  largest  makers  of 
fire  apparatus.  Endorsed 
by  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters. 
Write  for  free  book  126 
"How  to  Fight  Fire." 

HA  few  desirable  terri- 
tories open  for  reliable, 
efficient  agents. 

j\nERKAN|AFRANCE|mEyuW  [ft 

General  Office, 

126  ERIE  ST.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y.  1 

Branches :  New  York,  20  Warren  St. ; 
Boston,  294  Washington  St.;  Balti- 
more, 1138  Calvert  Bldg-  Chicago, 
873  Wabash  Ave. 


The  Man  Behind  the  Glass 


In  Comfort 
Cheerfully 
Challenges 
Climatic 
Changes 

Ask  for 
Catalogue  C. 


PATENTED 


THE  COZY  CAB. 


FOUTS    &    HUNTER.    CO 
TER.R.E    HAUTE,   IND. 


and  chief  engineer  and  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad.  An  intimate  friend  of  the  general,  I.  N. 
Williams,  a  lawyer  of  New  York,  writes  to  us  as  fol- 
lows : 

To  him,  more  than  any  other,  is  due  the  credit 
of  correctly  divining  the  movements  and  purposes  of 
Lee's  army  before  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  of 
giving  the  Union  army  timely  notice  to  prepare  for 
the  battle.  It  was  he  who  advised  General  Meade  im- 
mediately after  the  battle,  before  Lee  had  crossed  the 
Potomac,  to  follow  him  and  crush  his  forces.  Meade, 
I  believe,  said  it  would  take  Lee  two  weeks  to  build  a 
bridge  across  the  river,  but  General  Haupt  told  him 
that  he  [Haupt]  could  do  it  in  four  days  and  that  it 
was  not  fair  to  assume  that  Lee  could  not  do  what  he 
could.  I  believe  it  was  due  to  the  general's  report  of 
the  facts  to  President  Lincoln  that  resulted  in  General 
Meade  being  relieved  of  his  command  of  the  troops  as 
chief.  What  he  did  is  clearly  set  forth  in  his  auto- 
biography, which  I  have  read.  I  firmly  believe  that 
General  Haupt  was  one  of  the  great  characters  of  the 
Civil  War. 


Ella  Rawls  Reader,  Financier. — Last  March 
the  newspapers  were  full  of  stories  about  the  young 
woman  to  whom  President  Morales,  of  Santo  Domin- 
go, was  on  the  point  of  entrusting  his  fiscal  affairs 

when  the  United 
States  intervened. 
It  seemed  incredible 
that  a  woman  should 
be  taking  into  her 
hands  the  compli- 
cated problems,  finan- 
cial and  political,  of 
an  embarrassed  Gov- 
ernment. How  this 
woman,  Mrs.  Ella 
Rawls  Reader,  came 
within  an  ace  of  be- 
coming dictator  of 
that  island  republic, 
is  told  by  Juliet  Wil- 
ella  rawls  reader.  bor      Tompkins      in 

Everybody's  Magazine  (December)  : 

Mrs.  Reader  had  studied  the  country's  resources 
and  laid  plans  for  their  development ;  she  had  can- 
vassed and  provided  for  the  debts,  probed  the  civil 
troubles,  and  prepared  remedies.  Training,  intelli- 
gence, and  hard  work  had  fitted  her  for  the  position  of 
fiscal  agent,  and  she  was  ready  to  earn  by  further 
strenuous  years  the  twelve  million  dollars  in  profits 
that  the  terms  of  her  bargain  promised.  She  won  this 
chance  through  the  success  and  originality  of  her  ex. 
ploits  in  Peru  ;  she  lost  it  through  the  betrayal  of  her 
confidence. 

President  Morales  had  heard  of  Mrs.  Reader's  suc- 
cess in  bringing  about  peace  between  two  political 
factions  in  Peru,  which  threatened  to  rend  the  coun- 
try by  a  revolution.  After  this  work  Mrs.  Reader  was 
about  to  be  made  fiscal  agent  for  that  republic  when 
President  Calderon  died,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  business.  In  July,  1904,  Mrs.  Reader  returned 
from  Peru  to  New  York,  where  one  of  Morales'  secret 
agents,  Perez  by  name,  sought  to  secure  her  services. 
In  this  he  was  successful.  Mrs.  Reader,  we  are  told, 
took  up  the  proposition  with  a  quiet  singleness  of 
purpose  that  came  near  to  landing  her  in  the  seat  just 
behind  the  presidential  chair.  The  first  main  step 
that  she  took  was  to  discover  what  Santo  Domingo 
and  the  United  States  wanted  of  each  other  and  to 
adjust  these  desires  in  a  treaty.  In  this  matter  she 
took  William  Nelson  Cromwell  into  her  confidence, 
placing  before  him  the  treaty  she  was  planning  to  offer 
to  the  United  States  Government  on  behalf  of  Santo 
Domingo,  and  also  the  terms  of  her  bargain.  Crom- 
well went  over  the  papers  providing  for  Mrs.  Reader's 
appointment  as  fiscal  agent  of  Santo  Domingo ;  giv- 
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ing  her  concessions  in  connection  with  railroads, 
steamships,  mines,  lumber  and  land,  and  stipulating 
her  right  to  a  commission  on  all  transactions  that 
should  be  put  through  by  her  in  the  five  years  of  her 
fiscal  agency.  The  treaty  provided  in  detail  for  Santo 
Domingo's  debts,  its  foreign  relations,  its  internal  ad- 
ministration. The  plan  was  that  Mr.  Reader  should 
go  to  Morales  with  these  papers  for  his  signature. 
After  their  verification  by  United  States  Minister 
Dawson,  Mrs.  Reader  and  Cromwell  were  to  go  to 
Washington  and  begin  negotiations,  Cromwell  having 
promised  an  introduction  to  Secretary  of  State  Hay 
on  Mr.  Reader's  return.  It  was  understood  that 
Morales  was  to  appoint  Cromwell  legal  adviser  to 
Mrs.  Reader  and  counsel  for  his  Government,  and  half 
•of  all  the  concessions  and  privileges  were  to  be  his. 
Mr.  Reader  and  Mr.  Perez  arrived  in  Santo  Domingo 
in  December,  1904.  All  arrangements  were  in  readi- 
ness to  be  put  through,  when  the  bottom  fell  out  of 
the  whole  scheme.  On  this  point  Miss  Tompkins 
writes  : 

On  Monday,  the  ninth  of  January,  Minister  Dawson 
received  a  communication  from  Washington  demand- 
ing that  Santo  Domingo  drop  all  other  negotiations 
and  deal  directly  with  the  United  States  Government. 
Mr.  Reader  went  immediately  to  Morales,  who  seemed 
much  excited  and  worried. 

"What  can  I  do?"  he  protested,  "lam  afraid  of 
the  Big  Stick ;  I  do  not  dare  offend  President  Roose- 
velt." 

A  second  cable  announced  that  a  special  commission 
was  leaving  Washington  at  once  for  Santo  Domingo. 
There  was  no  more  talk  of  fiscal  agencies.  The 
Readers  were  crowded  out.  On  the  fourteenth,  the 
United  States  gunboat  Castine  appeared,  bringing 
Commander  Dillingham  and  the  proposals  that  re- 
sulted in  the  famous  protocol  of  the  twentieth,  where- 
by the  United  States  proposed  to  take  on  itself  the 
responsibility  of  Santo  Domingo's  debts,  and  to  that 
end  took  possession  of  the  custom  house  at  Monte 
Cristo.    Mr.  Reader  came  home  empty-handed. 

After  this  came  heated  interviews  between  Mrs. 
Reader  and  Mr.  Cromwell.  Mrs.  Reader's  explana- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government's  precipitate  ac- 
tion is  that  it  was  inspired  by  Wall  Street  financiers, 
who  acquired  Santo  Domingo's  paper  at  a  nominal 
rate.  She  also  charges  that  the  whole  scheme  was 
planned  and  engineered  by  Cromwell  after  she  had 
admitted  him  into  her  confidence,  and  that  he  de 
signed  to  take  unto  himself  the  fiscal  agentship  as  well 
as  all  the  profits.  Then  followed  the  stormy  scenes  in 
Congress,  which  resulted  in  the  pigeonholing  of  the 
President's  protocol,  or  the  so-called  Dillingham 
treaty.  And  Mrs.  Reader,  we  are  told,  says,  with  a 
•calm  satisfaction,  "  Well,  if  I  didn't  win,  neither  did 
William  Nelson  Cromwell." 


Odd  Figures  in  Congress.— Once  in  every  decade 
■or  so  a  tidal  wave  rises  and  carries  into  Congress  all 
sorts  of  strange  material.  Never  before  in  American 
history,  writes  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  was  there  a  more  marked  case  of 
this  kind  than  the  election  of  1904.  In  speaking  of  the 
newcomers  from  Missouri,  the  correspondent  says  : 

Washington  has  been  on  the  lookout  for  the  arrival 
of  Hon.  W.  T.  Tindall  of  Sparta,  Mo.  He  might  be 
expected  to  appear  in  the  House  on  Monday,  in  a  suit 
of  Missouri  homespun,  with  rawhide  boots  and  a  car- 
pet bag.  He  has  been  advertised  all  over  the  country 
as  the  man  who  never  saw  a  railroad  train  until  he 
was  thirty  years  old.  He  then  came  to  Washington 
with  a  few  friends  to  attend  the  inauguration  ceremo- 
nies last  March.  The  party  put  up  at  one  of  the  me- 
dium-price hotels,  but  the  charge  was  too  much  for 
Tindall,  who  had  never  earned  more  than  forty  dollars 
a  month  in  his  life.  His  friends  missed  him  the  second 
•day,  but  finally  located  him  in  a  three-dollar-a-week 
boarding  house.  According  to  the  stories  told  by  his 
friends,  the  newly  elected  member  expects  to  save 
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about  $4,500  of  his  $5,000  salary.  He  is  described  by 
those  who  know  him  as  very  thrifty.  Some  of  his 
friends  who  came  with  him  to  attend  the  inauguration 
suggested  that  all  hands  buy  silk  hats  to  celebrate  the 
occasion. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Tindall,  in  a  horrified  tone. 
"  I  buy  a  silk  hat  with  my  wife  back  home  making 
soap!" 

When  Tindall  came  riding  into  Congress  on  the 
Roosevelt  tidal  wave  that  engulfed  Missouri  last  year, 
he  took  the  place  of  an  old  Democratic  warhouse— 
Willard  Duncan  Vandiver,  who  had  been  in  Congress 
for  four  terms,  and  was  confident  of  re-election. 

They  tell  the  story  of  another  newcomer  from  Mis- 
souri, a  struggling  young  lawyer,  who  was  urged  to 
accept  a  Republican  nomination.  He  refused  on  the 
ground  that  he  "  had  not  one  show  in  a  thousand." 
He  finally  agreed  to  run  if  the  Republican  Committee 
would  pay  the  expense  of  the  campaign  and  allow  him 
$100  a  month  for  the  three  months  spent  on  the  stump 
to  help  the  general  ticket  in  the  State.  He  was  further 
encouraged  by  the  promise  of  his  Democratic  adver- 
sary not  to  put  up  much  of  a  fight  against  him.  The 
most  surprised  man  in  Missouri  the  day  after  election 
was  this  young  man,  who  awoke  to  find  himself  a 
member  of  Congress. 

Another  new  Republican  representative  from  the 
same  State  will  be  one  of  the  biggest  men,  physically, 
in  the  House.  His  name  is  Frank  B.  Klepper.  He  is 
six  feet,  four  inches  in  height,  and  weighs  280  pounds. 
He  carried"the  third  district  by  250  votes,  overcoming 
a  normal  Democratic  plurality  of  3,800.  Klepper  and 
the  President  first  met  in  the  wilds  of  Colorado  when 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  out  hunting  big  game.  The  Presi- 
dent's eyes  lighted  up  as  he  gazed  on  the  magnificent 
physique  of  Klepper. 

"  You  are  from  Colorado  ? "  inquired  the   President. 

"  No,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  am  from  Missouri,  and 
my  name's  Klepper." 

"  You  are  a  Democrat,  I  suppose,"  volunteered  the 
President. 

"  Not  in  a  thousand  years,"  was  the  emphatic  reply. 
'■  I  am  one  of  those  fellows  who  are  going  to  throw  her 
into  the  Republican  column." 


American  Jewesses  of  Note.— During  the  250 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  settlement  of  the 
Jews  in  the  United  States  many  Jewish  women  have 
attained  prominence  in  art,  in  letters,  in  the  social 
world,  and  in  philanthropy.  Probably  the  most  nota- 
ble social  career  achieved  by  any  American  Jewess, 
says  the  New  York  Sun,  was  that  of  Miss  Rebecca 
Franks,  who  has  been  made  the  heroine  of  several  ro. 
mances.     The  Sun  says  further  : 

She  possessed  great  beauty.  Her  grandfather  had 
been  the  British  king's  agent  for  the  Northern  Colo- 
nies. Her  father  was  the  king's  agent  for  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

During  the  Revolution  her  family  sided  against  the 
patriots.  Of  her  Leon  Huhner,  curator  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Historical  Society,  has  written: 

"  She  was  the  reigning  belle  during  the  British  occu- 
pation of  Philadelphia.  General  Howe  was  in  the 
habit  of  tying  his  horse  before  David  Franks's  house 
and  going  in  to  have  a  chat  with  the  ladies,  and  possi- 
bly to  enjoy  a  laugh  at  some  of  Miss  Rebecca's  sallies. 
Altho  the  beautiful  Jewess  shared  honors  with  fair 
Willings  and  Shippens,  no  one  disputed  her  title  to 
be  considered  the  wit  of  her  day  among  womankind." 

She  was  something  of  a  writer,  and  her  descriptions 
of  the  social  life  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  during 
the  Revolution  have  been  published. 

Esther  Etting  Hays,  wife  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
figures  in  the  History  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 
When  Tarleton  raided  the  village  of  Bedford,  the  To- 
ries entered  the  house  where  Mrs.  Hays  was  lying  with 
a  newborn  infant. 

She  was  supposed  to  have  valuable  information  re- 
lating to  the  plans  of  the  patriots.  This  information 
was  demanded  of  her.  She  refused  to  impart  it,  and 
after  she  had  been  threatened  to  no  avail  the  house 
was  fired,  and  mother  and  child  were  carried  into  the 
woods  for  safety. 

Rebecca  Gratz,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Jewish 
women  in  American  history,  came  into  prominence  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  She  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1781.  Like  Miss  Franks,  she 
was  a  striking  type  of  the  highest  Jewish  beauty. 

She  was  not  in  any  sense  a  religious  fanatic,  but  she 
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was  devoted  to  her  race  and  her  creed.  Many  were  the 
suitors  who  sought  her  favor,  and  it  \\;is  not  because 
of  an  unsympathetic  or  unloving  nature  that  she  ended 
her  days  unmarried. 

Rebecca  Gratz  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Matilda 
Hoffman,  Washington  Irving's  lirst  love,  and  she  was 
to  him  an  inspiration.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Irving 
spoke  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  so  often  and  so  enthusias- 
tically of  the  nobility  and  beauty  of  this  woman  that 
she  was  subsequently  portrayed  in  the  charai  tei  oi 
Rebecca  in  "  Ivanhoc."  She  was  the  close  friend  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  her  clay.  Henry 
Clay  was  a  constant  visitor  at  her  home,  and  her  cor- 
respondence with  men  of  letters  has  since  been  pub- 
lished. 

Coming  down  to  the  achievements  of  Jewish  women 
of  a  more  recent  period,  The  Sun  says: 

Emma  Lazarus,  the  Jewish  poet  and  advocate,  at- 
tained a  prominence  in  American  literature  which  no 
other  woman  of  her  race  has  ever  reached.  She  was 
born  in  ii ;.(.  and  during  the  thirty-eight  years  of  her 
life  produced  work  which  Browning  and  Whittier  pre- 
dicted to  be  the  forerunner  of  some  of  the  greatest 
American  verse. 

Miss  Lazarus  was  a  woman  of  wealth  and  belonged 
to  the  old  Portuguese  Jewish  aristocracy.  Her  life 
was  not  marked  by  any  striking  events.  It  was  placid 
and  calculated  to  produce  anything  but  the  impas- 
sioned verse  and  drama  which  won  her  distinction.'' 

This  was  before  she  had  be«n  awakened  to  the  de- 
fence of  her  people.  For  generations  the  Lazarus 
family  had  been  indifferent  Jews  and,  as  she  described 
it,  "  attended  the  synagogue  through  force  of  habit." 
Even  her  book  on  Disraeli  revealed  an  appreciation 
only  of  the  deeds  of  the  man  and  ignored  him  as  an 
example  of  the  highest  Jewish  type. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  in  1881  awak- 
ened in  Emma  Lazarus  powers  previously  dormant. 
Her  poetry  began  to  take  a  more  human  note.  It 
stirred  the  hearts  of  its  readers  with  the  sufferings,  the 
humiliation,  and  the  wrongs  of  her  nation. 

It  was  then  that  she  wrote  "  In  Exile,"  "  The  Banner 
of  the  Jew,"  "  The  New  Ezekiel,"  and  "  The  Dance  of 
Death."  In  this  she  typifies  the  wrongs  of  her  people 
since  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  Emma  Lazarus  took 
up  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  of  Jewish  history,  and 
she  threw  her  whole  frail  life  into  an  effort  to  be  of 
some  practical  use  to  her  suffering  people.  Miss  La- 
zarus's  sonnet  to  Bartholdi,  "  The  New  Colossus," 
has  been  engraved  upon  a  brass  tablet  and  affixed  to 
the  Statue  of  Liberty. 


The  Diary  of  a  Poet's  Mother — The  mother 
of  William  Cullen  Bryant  closed  and  sealed  each  busy 
day  with  an  entry  in  her  diary,  we  are  told  by  Amanda 
Mathews,  and  her  great-grandchildren  now  cherish  the 
yellow,  faded  little  volumes,  home-bound  in  coarse 
brown  paper  and  sewed  with  linen  thread  of  the 
writer's  own  spinning.  The  general  character  of  the 
brief  entries  in  the  old  fashioned  hand,  cramped  yet 
firm,  varies  little  from  day  to  day,  says  Miss  Mathews, 
in  The  Magazine  of  History  (New  York),  and  she 
continues : 

The  weather  is  always  given  the  first  place.  Bryant 
is  supposed  to  have  derived  his  poetic  gift  both  by  in- 
heritance and  training  from  his  father  rather  than  his 
plain,  practical  mother.  No  one  can  turn  from  these 
faded  pages,  however,  without  realizing  that  a  woman 
who  looked  out  every  day  on  the  rain,  sunshine, 
clouds,  and  storms  with  this  great  interest  might  well 
have  had  a  nature  poet  for  a  son 

After  the  weather  comes  the  brief  record  of  the 
household  tasks  accomplished  during  the  day.  Their 
amount  and  variety  would  seem  a  miracle  to  the 
modern  housewife,  even  to  her  who  "  does  her  own 
work  "  or  thinks  she  does,  little  realizing  how  few  of 
the  old-time  occupations  associated  with  her  calling 
are  left. 

Mrs.  Bryant  made  the  coats  and  breeches,  the  pina- 
fores, pelisses,  and  tiers  worn  by  her  large  family. 
She  even  made  the  green  broadcloth  suit  that  her  hus- 
band wore  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  The  wool 
and  tow  came  from  sheep  and  flax  raised  on  the  home 
place.    She  gathered  and  prepared  straw,  braided  it 
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The  above  is  but  one  of  thou- 
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ter of  the  time  the  corn  broom  requires,  and 
with  95  %  less  effort  ;  confines  all  the  dust  and 
dangerous  germs — in  fact,  robs  sweeping  of 
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Many  housekeepers  have  found  it  a  good 
investment  to  use  their  early  style  Bissell's 
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most  needed.     Price  $2.50  to  $5.00. 
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into  hats,  and,  if  they  were  for  the  women  folk,  even 
made  flowers  for  their  adorning.  She  raised  geese  and 
plucked  them  for  pillows  and  feather  beds,  or  used 
their  skins  for  tippets.  She  made  twine,  and  of  the 
twine  a  harness.  -She  kept  her  husband  and  children 
in  handkerchiefs  and  stockings.  She  tended  the  bees, 
brewed  beer,  cleaned  tripe,  and  manufactured  sage 
cheese,  sausage,  candles,  and  soap.  Her  labors  did 
not  cease  with  the  dark,  but  extended  industriously 
to  bedtime. 

The  daily  entry  was  generally  made  up  of  about  a 
dozen  words,  and  closed  with  an  item  of  news.  Wil- 
liam Cullen's  birth  is  recorded  in  the  earliest  of  the 
little  books,  the  volume  of  1794.  Three  entries  in  this 
book  follow: 

Nov.  3rd.  Stormy;  wind  N.  E.;  churned;  seven  at 
night  a  son  born. 

Nov.  4.  Clear  ;  wind  N.  W.;  got  up  ;  Hannah  Cobb 
came  ;  Mamma  went  home. 

Nov.  5.  Clear;  wind  N.  W.;  made  Austin  a  coat. 
Sat  up  all  day;  went  into  the  kitchen.  Mr.  Dawes 
died  ;  buried  at  nine  in  the  evening  ;  washing  done. 

From  this  time  on,  William's  appearance  in  the 
record,  Miss  Mathews  tells  us,  is  usually  connected 
■with  some  articles  of  clothing  made  for  him. 


Tricking  a  Famous  Surgeon.— Sir  Morel  Mac- 
kenzie once  received  a  wire  from  Antwerp  asking  him 
his  charges  for  a  certain  operation,  relates  The  Reader 
He  replied  £500,  and  was  told  to  come  at  once.  When 
he  stepped  upon  the  dock  he  was  met  by  three  men  in 
mourning,  who  informed  him  sadly  that  he  had  come 
too  late ;  the  patient  had  died  that  morning. 

"  But,"  said  the  spokesman  of  the  party,  "  we  know 
that  you  did  what  you  could,  and  we  do  not  intend 
that  you  shall  be  out  of  pocket  a  shilling.  We  shall 
pay  you  your  full  fee."  And  they  did.  "  And  now," 
said  the  man,  "  since  you  are  here,  what  do  you  say  to 
visiting  the  city  hospital  and  giving  a  clinic  for  the 
benefit  of  our  local  surgeons  ?  It  is  not  often  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  benefiting  by  such  science  as 
yours." 

Sir  Morel  said  he  would  gladly  comply.  He  went  to 
the  hospital  and  performed  many  operations,  among 
which  were  two  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  for  which 
he  had  been  called  over.  When  he  had  finished  all 
thanked  him  profusely.  On  the  steamer  going  home 
he  met  a  friend  who  had  a  business  house  in  Antwerp. 

"  Pretty  scurvy  trick  they  played  on  you,  Sir  Morel." 

':  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  surgeon. 

'  Told  you  the  patient  died  before  you  arrived, 
didn't  they?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Lied.  You  operated  on  him  and  a  friend  with  the 
same  trouble  at  the  clinic.  Got  two  operations  for 
one  price." 


1..  1  i son's  "Fake"  Cigars — Thomas  A.  Edison 
is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  smoking,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  sometimes  he  becomes  so  absorbed  in  his  work 
that  he  even  forgets  that  he  has  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 
The  Saturday  Evening'  Post  illustrates  this  in  the 
following  anecdote : 

Mr.  Edison  once  complained  to  a  man  in  the  tobac- 
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co  business  that  be,  the  inventor,  could  not  nrrount 
for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  cigars  disappeared 
from  a  box  that  lie  always  kept  in  his  office.  The 
"Wizard"  was  not  inclined  to  think  that  he  smoked 
them  all  himself.    Finally  he  asked  tlie  tobacco  man 

what  might  be  done  to  reniedj  the  situation. 

The  latter  suggested  that  he  make  up  some  cigars— 
"  fake"  them,  in  other  words— with  a  well  known  label 
on  the  outside. 

"I'll  till  'em  with  horsehair  and  hard  rubber,"  said 
he.  "  Then  you'll  find  that  there  will  not  be  so  many 
missing." 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Edison,  and  he  forgot  all 
about  the  matter. 

Several  weeks  later,  when  the  tobacco  man  was 
again  calling  on  the  inventor,  the  latter  suddenly  said  : 

"  Look  here!  I  thought  yon  were  going  to  fix  me 
up  some  fake  cigars  ! " 

"Why,  I  did!"  exclaimed  the  other  in  hurt  sur- 
prise. 

"When?;' 

"  Don't  you  remember  the  flat  box  with  a  green  label 
—cigars  in  bundle  form,  tied  with  yellow  ribbon  ?  " 

Edison  smiled  reflectively.  "  I  smoked  those  cigars 
myself,"  he  said. 


Piscatorial. — When  ex-President  Cleveland's  son 
was  about  five  years  old  the  stork  brought  another  son 
to  the  Cleveland  family.  Dick  was  told  of  the  ar- 
rival of  a  little  brother,  says  Lippincott's,  and  he  was 
very  curious  to  see  him.  Mr.  Cleveland  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  gratify  the  lad's  curiosity.  Dick  gazed 
at  the  bit  of  red  humanity  for  quite  a  while,  and  then, 
with  great  seriousness,  he  looked  up  into  his  father's 
face  and  said,  "  Pop,  he'd  make  first-rate  bait, 
wouldn't  he? " 


MORE   OR   LESS    PUNGENT. 

Nature  Defies  Red  Tape.  —  "  The  '  Army 
Orders'  say.'  Caps  to  be  worn  straight  on  the  head.' 
What  do  you  mean  by  wearing  yours  crooked,  Private 
O'Malleyi" 

"  Please,  Sergeant,  it's  my  face  that's  crooked."— 
London  Sketch. 


Country  Courtesy.—"  When  you  get  to  the  city, 
please  ask  for  my  mail." 

"  Certainly,  Miss  ;  where'll  I  find  him  ?"— Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 


Useless  Questions.— Owen  Wister,  the  novelist, 
who  hates  long-winded  preambles  and  useless  ques- 
tions, tells  this  story  ; 

"  A  man  stood  before  a  mirror  in  his  room,  his  face 
lathered,  and  an  open  razor  in  his  hand. 

"  His  wife  came  in.    She  looked  at  him  and  said : 

" '  Are  you  shaving  ? ' 

"  The  man,  a  foe  to  surplusage,  replied  fiercely : 
' '  No  ;   I  am  blacking  the  kitchen  range.    Where 
are  you— out    driving  or  at  a  matinee  ?'"—  Detroit 
Journal. 


Not  on  the  "  Level."- "  How  do  we  know  the 
world  is  round?"  asked  the  schoolteacher. 

"  Because  we  know  it  isn't  square,"  promptly  replied 
the  boy  who  had  been  absorbing  knowledge  about 
graft  and  boodle.— Philadelphia  Record. 

Mr.  Goodwin's  Hands. —  A  story  comes  from 
Milton,  N.  H.,  of  an  old  clergyman  named  Goodwin. 
He  was  a  tall,  broad  shouldered  man,  and  was  said  to 
have  the  largest  hands  of  any  man  for  miles  around. 

One   noon   a  young  man  named  Allen  was  taking 
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dear  at  any  price.  The 
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it  is  a  Macbeth — that 
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mint  with  a  distinctly  different 

mint     flavor.        This     unusual 

flavor,  as  well  as  the  extreme 

purity  of  -U-ALL-NO-  is  due  to 

a  new  process  of  manufacture. 

Sold  in  sealed  tins  by  grocers,  confectioners, 
and  druggists  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  keep  ■  U-ALL-NO  •  we  will  send  a  liberal 
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non-binding,  disappearing  glass  door  and  is  highly  finished  in  Solid  Oak. 
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dinner  at  the  elder's  house.  It  was  the  elder's  custom 
to  ask  a  blessing  at  the  table,  and  Allen  had  evidently 
not  been  used  to  this  sort  of  thing,  for  instead  of  wait- 
ing he  began  to  eat.  The  elder  raised  his  hand  with  a 
restraining  gesture  and  said : 

"  Pause,  young  man." 

'•  Paws,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  should  think  they  was 
paws."—  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


The  Charge  of  the  Mad  Brigade. 

[With  acknowledgments  to  Tennyson.] 
By  Louise  Stevens. 
Half  a  block,  half  a  block, 
Half  a  block  onward, 
Packed  into  trolley-cars 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
Maidens,  and  matrons  hale, 
Tall  spinsters,  slim  and  pale, 
On  to  the  Bargain  Sale, 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Autos  to  right  of  them, 
Hansoms  to  left  of  them, 
Flying  trains  over  them, 

Rattled  and  thundered. 
Forward,  through  all  the  roar, 
On,  through  the  crowd  they  bore, 
To  Price  and  Seller's  store 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

When  at  that  mart  of  trade, 

Stern-faced  and  unafraid, 

Oh,  the  wild  charge  they  made  ! 

All  the  clerks  wondered. 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  pacify 

All  the  six  hundred. 

On  bargains  still  intent, 
Homeward  the  buyers  went, 
With  cash  and  patience  spent, 

And  friendships  sundered. 
What  tho  their  hats  sport  dents — 
What  tho  their  gowns  show  rents — 
They  have  saved  thirty  cents; 

Noble  six  hundred  ! 

— From  The  Woman'1 's  Home  Companion. 


A  Reminder.— Cheaply  :  "  Hello!  old  man,  you 
seem  to  be  in  a  brown  study." 

Popley  :  "  Oh !  hello  ;  yes,  I  am.  You  see,  my 
wife  asked  me  to  stop  at  the  market  for  something 
and  I  can't  think  what  it  was." 

Cheaply:  "Here,  have  a  cigar.  Maybe  that'll 
help  you  to  think." 

Popley:  "Thanks.  O!  yes,  I  remember  now;  it 
was  cabbage  she  wanted."— Philadelphia  Press. 


In  1915 — Convict  No.  6824  (convicted  of  graft- 
ing): "  I  wish  to  send  a  petition  to  the  governor  for  a 
pardon." 

Guard:  "  All  right,  old  boy;  write  it  out,  and  you 
needn't  put  a  stamp  on  the  envelope,  either." 

Convict  No,  6S24  :  "You  don't— you  really  don't 
mean  to  say  you'll  see  that  it  gets  into  his  hands 
safely?" 

Guard:  "That's  what!  Didn't  you  know  he  was 
occupying  cell  number  9653  ?  "—Puck  (New  York). 


Russia. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 
Foreign. 


December  22. —All  the  factories  in  St.  Petersburg 
are  closed  as  a  result  of  the  strike,  but  the 
Government  continues  the  railroad  service  with 
the  aid  of  troops.  Clashes  between  troops  and 
strikers  occur  in  Moscow  and  many  persons  are 
killed  in  an  attempt  to  take  arms  from  the 
strikers. 

December  23.— More  than  half  the  Baltic  provinces 
are  reported  to  be  in  control  of  the  insurgents, 
who  ;irc  funning  popular  governments.  Bombs 
are  freely  used  in  street  fights  between  strikers 
and  troops  at  Moscow. 

December  24.  Armed  rebellion  continues  at  Mos- 
cow, bombardments  being  followed  by  charges 
against  the  barricades,  built  by  the  strikers. 
St.  Petersburg  is  quiet,  owing  to  the  heavy  forces 
of  troops  m  the  streets.  A  general  political 
strike  is  ordered  at  Odessa,  and  proclamations 
summoning    the   people   of    Poland    to    armed 
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OR  more  than  eighteen  years  the 

American  Real  Estate  Company 

has  earned  and  paid  6  per  cent. 

on  the  stroke  of  the  clock  to  thousands 

of  investors  the  country  over. 

In  continuing  the  issue  of  our  6  per 
cent.  Gold  Bonds  we  point  to  Assets  of 
over  $8,000,000,  including  Capital  and 
Surplus  of  over  $1,200,000,  as  proof  of 
the  earning  power  of  our  business  and  the  conservatism  of  our  6  per 
cent.  rate.  Results  are  the  final  test  of  any  investment.  We  offer  our 
investors  performance  as  well  as  promise. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  safe  and  profitable  investment  combining 
absolute  security,  liberal  return  and  cash  availability,  we  ask  you  to  con- 
sider the  unusual  advantages  afforded  by  A-R-E  Six's. 
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A-R-E  SIX'S  are  issued  in  either  of 
the  following  forms,  one  providing  cur- 
rent income  from  capital  already  ac- 
cumulated, the  other  reversing  this 
process  and  accumulating  capital  out 
of  current  income : 

6  %  Coupon  1&OVti>$—for  current  in- 
come— purchasable  at  par  in  multiples 
of  $100;  interest  payable  semi-annual- 
ly by  coupons  attached;  maturing  in 
10  years  and  meanwhile  subject  to 
withdrawal  on  interest  dates  after  two 
years. 

6%  accumulative  Wonts— for  income 
funding— purchasable  on  instalments 
during  10,  15  or  20  years,  and  enabling 
the  person  without  capital  available 
for  income  investment  to  accumulate 
a  definite  capital  in  a  given  time  by 
simply  investing  each  year  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  ordinary  interest  on  the 
amount  desired.  This  form  also  car- 
ries cash  values  after  two  years.  The 
annual  payment  rates  per  $1,000  bond 
are:  10-year  term,  $71.57;  15-year  term, 
$40.53;  20- year  term,  $25.65. 


A-R-E  SIX'S  are  the  direct  contract 
obligations  of  this  Company  and  are 
secured,  principal  and  interest,  by  its 
entire  assets.  Their  value  as  a  safe 
and  profitable  medium  of  investment 
rests  upon  18  years  of  uninterrupted 
success  in  a  thoroughly  established 
business,  during  which  more  than 
$2,500,000  has  already  been  returned  to 
investors  in  principal  and  interest. 

The  business  of  the  Company  is 
confined  by  its  charter  to  investment 
in  real  estate,  and  its  fixed  policy  still 
further  confines  its  operations  to  New 
York  real  estate— the  safest  and  most 
profitable  field  of  investment  in  which 
money  can  be  engaged.  Our  present 
ownership  includes  more  than  six 
miles  of  lot  frontage  at  Rapid  Transit 
stations  in  the  direct  line  of  New 
York's  greatest  growth. 

This  investment  is  not  only  time- 
tested  but  safe-guarded.  Your  protec- 
tion is  not  only  the  record  and  reputa- 
tion of  this  Company  but  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  the  best  security  on 
Earth— selected  New  York  real  estate. 
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If  you  have  surplus  funds  upon  which  you  desire  immediate  income 
or  are  seeking  a  safe  and  profitable  channel  for  systematic  saving,  write 
us  and  let  us  send  you  literature  giving  full  information  concerning 
our  business  and  Bonds.  Every  statement  made  can  be  verified 
through  the  regular  business  channels.  If  you  are  seeking 
investment  either  for  yourself  or  others, 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  give  our  proposi- 
tion a  hearing.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  free,  on  application,  a  map  of  New 
York  showing  the  location  of  our  valu- 
able properties. 


American  Keal  estate  Co. 


e  ownership 
of  New  York  City 
Real  Estate 


DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT   YOUR    FEET! 

Send  25c  today  for  pkg. 
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11.--    Peace  and  comfort 

combined.    Cure  guaranteed  or  money  back.    At  drug 

and  shoe  stores,  or  by  mall  postpaid.  ^ 

Sample  plifc.  (4  planters),  by  mall  only.lOe.  ™ 
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CORNO   REMOVES    CORNS 


Climates  wear  out.  Smokes.  Sprays,  or  any  single  medicine  relieve 
only  temporarily.  Our  CONSTITUTIONAL  treatment,  founded 
1883,  is  for  permanently  eliminating  the  CAUSE  of  Asthma  and  Hay 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attacks  will  not  return  Write 
for  BOOK  25  A,  containing  reports  of  many  illustrative  caMfl  to 
prove  this.     Mailed  FREE.     P.  HAKOLII  HAVKS,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


I  ought  to  be  in  everybody's  mouth,  adults  and  children,  three  times  a  day. 

Sold  Only  In  u  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  faco  to  lit  the  mouth.    Bristles 
in  irregular  tufts— cleans  between  the  teeth.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold  it. 

This  means  much  to  cleanly 
otis — the  only  ones  who 
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HAIR. 

Our  Guarantee 

Backed 
By   The    Bank. 

We  will  send  you  by 
prepaid  express,  an 
Evans  Vacuum  Cap, 
to  use  sixty  days,  and 
if  you  do  not  cultivate 
a  sufficient  growth  of  hair  within  this  time  to 
convince  you  that  this  method  is  effective, 
simply  notify  the  Jefferson  Bank  of  St.  Louis, 
and  they  will  return  the  price  of  the  Cap  to  you. 

The  Cap  is  used  a  few  minutes  each  day,  and 
even  one  application  produces  a  pleasant,  ting- 
ling sensation,  which  denotes  the  presence  of 
new  life  in  the  scalp  and  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  any  other  means.  Where  the  life 
principle  has  not  become  extinct,  this  method 
of  stinfulation  will  usually  develop  a  growth  of 
hair  about  an  inch  in  length,  within  the  trial 
period. 

A  series  of  letters  from  a  number  of  people, 
giving  their  experience  with  the  Evans  Vacuum 
Cap,  appears  in  this  month's  "Metropolitan" 
and  "  Everybody's  Magazine,"  and  we  will  send 
copy  of  these  letters,  together  with  an  illustrated 
book,  to  anyone  interested. 

We  have  no  agents  or  traveling  representa- 
tives. All  orders  for  our  invention  come  through 
the  Jefferson  Bank,  and  each  customer  is  pro- 
tected by  guarantee  issued  by  the  Bank.  For 
further  information  address 
EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  CO.,  105  Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AND 


No.  5. 
How  much  is  your  money  earning  ? 
If  you  could  be  absolutely  assured 
of  5  per  cent. — and  safety — wouldn't 
you  like  to  get  your  savings  deposited 
at  that  rate? 

Write  for  the  booklet  telling  how — 
and  why  this  Company  pays  5  per  cent, 
interest  on  savings — 

Do  it  to-day — 

Your  money  deposited  here  earns  5 
per  cent,  from  the  day  it  is  received 
until  it  is  withdrawn — 

You  can  withdraw  at  any 
time  without  notice — 

CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  CO. 
1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


y-You\r  Crooked  Legs—\ 

Made  to  appear  Straight 
by    the    Perfect    Leg 

Form.  Undetectable.  Fits 
any  leg.  Light  as  a  feather. 
Perfectly  comfort- 
able.  Sent  postpaid  in  plain 
package  with  complete  in- 
structions for  only  two 
dollars  ($2.00).  Corre- 
spondence confidential. 
Write  today. 

THE  SYM-FOHM  CO. 
219  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

1 — "Have   Some   Style  About   You"- 


What  Is  Daus'  Tip  -Top? 


TO  PROVE  thatDaus'  "Tip-top" 
H|^  is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
making    I OO    Copies    from    pen- 
1  written  and  SO  Copies  from  type- 
written   original,  we  will  ship 
complete    duplicator,  cap    size, 
without    deposit,    on    teu 
(lOi  days'  trial, 
I  Price  $7.50  less  trade  fl*  (■  nnf 
'discount  of  3B)4    or  )Pw  II C I 
THE     FELIX  A.  DAIIS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
Dans  Ruilding,  111  John  St.,  Yew  York  City 


rebellion  are  issued  by  the  laboi  real  War 

saw . 

December  25.  Five  thousand  pei  or  ire  reported 
killed  and  fourteen  thousand  wounded  in  the 
righting  between  troops  and  strikers  In  Mo 

l  lei  1  iiiUi   ■!,.    Reports  from  Si .  Petei  bui  g  say  thai 

the  troops  in  Moscow  are  gradually  hei [no  in 

the  rebels,  hut  the  insurgents  are  well  intrem  ned 
and  show  no  signs  oi  abandoning  thi     truggli 
The   workmen's  council  at  St.  Petersburg  de 

Cides  to  take  harsh  measures  to  prevent    St] 

from  returning  to  work.  The  new  Russian 
electoral  law  is  made  public;  it  contains  con 
cessions  to  the  popular  demands,  but  neithei  a 
free  nor  a  direct  ballot  is  granted. 

December  27.— A  general  strike  is  in  force  at  Lodz 
and  panic  prevails   in  the  city. 

December  28.— The  Governor-General  at  Moscow 
reports  that  the  strike  has  been  broken  and  that 
the  troops  and  strikers  are  indulging  only  in 
guerilla  warfare.  It  is  feared  that  the"  Black 
Hundreds  "  will  now  turn  about  and  massacre 
the  "reds."  The  situation  in  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces is  still  serious,  and  troops  arriving  from 
Manchuria  are  being  rushed  there. 


Other  Foreign  News. 

December  22.— Delegates  from  the  Presbyterian, 
Methodist  and  Congregational  churches  of 
Canada  agree  upon  a  code  of  doctrines  to  bring 
the  denominations  into  one  body  as  the  "  United 
Church  of  Canada." 

China  concludes  a  treaty  with  Japan  which  opens 
sixteen  ports  and  cities  of  Manchuria  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world. 

December  24.— The  new  Italian  Cabinet  is  named. 

December  25.  — Raymond  J.  Prefontaine,  Canadian 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  dies  in  Paris. 

December  26.  —  President  Morales  is  reported  to 
have  fled  from  Santo  Domingo  to  join  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jiminez,  near  Puerto  Plata.  Vice- 
President  Caceres  is  said  to  have  seized  the  reins 
of  Government. 

December  27.  —  The  Santo  Domingo  Cabinet  de- 
clares the  Presidency  vacant  and  calls  on  Vice- 
President  Caceres  to  succeed  Morales. 

A  despatch  from  Peking  says  that  the  agitation 
which  resulted  in  the  boycott  of  American  goods 
is  spreading,  and  hostility  is  being  shown 
against  all  foreigners. 


Domestic. 

December  22. — William  Jenkins  Emmet,  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Emmet  family  in  America  and 
collateral  descendant  of  Robert  Emmet,  dies  at 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

December  23.  —  John  C.  McCall  returns  from 
Europe,  bringing  the  report  on  insurance  ex- 
penditures of  "Judge"  Hamilton. 

December  24. — The  Government  decides  to  increase 
the  military  forces  in  the  Philippines,  and  the 
action  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  apprehension 
that  an  anti-foreign  outbreak  may  occur  in 
China. 

Statistics  issued  at  Washington  show  that  Ameri- 
can exports  to  Japan  and  China  more  than 
doubled  those  of  1904  in  the  ten  months  ending 
October  31  last. 

December  25. — Irvin  Baxter,  United  States  District- 
Attorney  for  Nebraska,  is  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Two  hundred  thousand  poor  persons  are  fed  at 
various  Christmas  dinners  in  New  York. 

December  26.— The  contest  over  the  recent  New 
York  Municipal  election  is  ended  and  Mayor 
McClellan  is  declared  reelected  by  a  majority  of 
3,468  over  Mr.  Hearst. 
The  terms  of  the  New  York  street  railway  merger 
are  made  public. 

It  is  reported  that  Gen.  Luke  Wright  will  resign 
as  Governor-General  of  the  Philippines,  because 
his  views  on  the  race  question  interfere  with 
successful  government. 

December  27.— The  statement  sent  from  Paris  by 
"Judge"  Hamilton  is  read  before  the  Insurance 
Committee.  Hamilton  makes  no  complete  ac- 
counting of  his  expenditures  to  defeat  proposed 
legislation. 

December  28.— The  trial  by  court-martial  of  Mid- 
shipman Trennor  Coffin,  Jr.,  on  the  charge  of 
hazing  Midshipman  Kimbrough,  begins  at  An- 
napolis. 
An  understanding  as  to  better  observance  of  the 
law  forbidding  rebates  is  reached  between  man- 
agers of  the  Trans-Mississippi  railroads  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  a  confer- 
ence in  Washington. 

The  big  steel  dry-dock  Dewey  starts  on  its  14,000- 
mile  journey  for  the  Philippines. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  submits  its  re- 
port in  which  it  reviews  the  work  accomplished 
during  the  past  year  and  opposes  the  applica- 
tion of  the  eight-hour  law,  the  contract  labor 
law  and  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  to  the  Isthmus. 
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A    NOTABLE  NEW   WORK 
NOW  READY 

The  United  States 

in  the 

Twentieth  Century 

By    PIERRE    LEROY-BEAULIEU 

Translated  by  H.  Addington  Bruce 

IN  this  volume  the  author  makes  a  study  of 
*■  the  economic  conditions  in  this  country, 
as  the  result  of  a  recent  visit,  his  point  of 
view  being  French.  Notable  chapters  deal 
with  the  Negro  Problem,  of  which  he  writes 
with  much  sanity  and  wisdom;  the  Tariff 
and  Free  Trade ;  the  Trusts  and  our  varied 
Industries,  agricultural  and  manufacturing. 


CONT 


INI 


THE 


COUNTRY   AND    THE   PEOPLE 

(Part  One) 

Environment. 

Origins  and  Characteristics  of  the  Ameri- 
can People. 

Chap.  III.  The  Composition  of  the  White  Population 
and  the  Distribution  of  Its  Different 
Elements. 

The   Negro    Population  and    the    Race 
Question. 

The   Natural   Increase  of  the  American 
People  and  Their  Birth-Rate. 


Chap.  I. 
Chap.  II. 


Chap.  IV. 
Chap.  V. 


RURAL  AMERICA— (Part  Two) 

Chap.  I.         Natural    Conditions,     Ownership,     and 

Operation. 
Chap.  II.       The  Value  and  Distribution  of  Various 

Products. 
Chap.  III.      The  Production  of  Cereals. 
Chap.  IV.      The  Live-Stock  and  Dairy  Industries. 
Chap.  V.        The  Production  of  Cotton. 
Chap.  VI.      Other  Products  of  Importance. 
Chap.  VII.    Irrigation  and  the  Opening   Up  of  the 

West. 

INDUSTRIAL  AMERICA— (Part  Three) 
Chap.  I.         General  Characteristics  of  American  In- 
dustry and  the  Causes  of  Its  Superiority. 
How  American  Industry  is  Organized. 
Motive  Power  in  America. 
The  Relative  Importance  and  the  Distri- 
bution of  the  Different  Industries. 
The  Mineral  Industry. 
The  Iron  and  Steel  Industry. 
The  Vehicle  Industry. 

VIII.  The  Electrical  Industry.  • 

IX.  The  Textile  Industry. 

X.  The  Feed  Products  Industry. 

XI.  The  Reward  of  Labor. 
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III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII 


Chap. 
Chap. 

Chap, 

Chap. 
Chap. 
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Chap. 
Chap. 
Chap. 
Chap. 

COMMERCIAL  AMERICA— (Part  Four) 
Chap.  I.         The  American  Railway  System. 
Chap.  II.        Foreign  Trade. 

Chap.  IIIl     Commercial  Relations  and  the  American 
Merchant  Marine. 

Extracts  from  Reviews  of  the  French  Edition 

Our  Commercial  Conditions  Seen  from  New 
Viewpoints 

"  In  this  study  of  'The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  '  we  have  a  book  comparable  to  Bryee's  'Ameri- 
can Commonwealth'  and  Musterberg's 'The  Americans,' 
but  while  the  Englishman  and  the  German  devote  a  laree 
part  of  their  space  to  political,  intellectual,  and  social 
phenomena,  the  Frenchman's  work  is  a  statistical  analy- 
sis of  the  Industrial  and  commercial  development  of  this 
country.  It  is  as  thorough,  impartial,  and  clearly 
thought  out  as  the  author's  former  works  on  colonization, 
taxation,  and  the  Eastern  question,  and  would  be  of  as 
much  value  ions  as  to  the  French  if  it  were  translated. 
01  special  Interest  are  the  frequent  comparisons  of  Euro- 
pean  and  American  conditions,  and  the  opinions  expressed 
by  M.  Leroy-Beaulleu  of  the  causes  of  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States,  and  his  views  on  the 
problems  that  perplex  us."—  The  Independent. 

A  Forecast  of  Our  Future  Development  and  its  Ef- 
fects upon  the  Old  World 

"  M.  Leroy-Beaulleu,  the  eminent  French  Publicist,  has 
recently  added  a  volume  certain  to  command  wide  atten- 
tion in  the  Old  World,  and  deserving  no  less  consideration 

in  the  New.     •  l.es  Ktnts-I'nis  BJ1  XXe  Slec-le'  is  a  conscien- 
tious ami  exhaustive  attempt  to  lake  an  Inventory  of  the 
•     oi  Hi.-  I  lined  Males,  ami  to  unfold  before  Euro- 
pean BJ isei  Contributing  to  place  the  country 

'  in  a  unique  position  which  all  may  envy  but  which  none 

•  ■an  reach.'    H    Leroy-Beaulleu  further  endeavors    i 

tins  phase  of  ins  task  held*  perhaps  the  highest  interest 
ior  Mieii, •:,, i  readers    to  forecast  our  future  economic 
ipmentand  Its  effects  unon'Old  Europe.' "—From 
an  exhaustive  article  la  The  Outlook. 

8vo,  cloth,  400  pages,  $2.00  net 
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NOTICE    TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

A  strike  of  the  typesetters  in  the  printing  establishments  of  New  York 
City  may  delay  some  of  our  January  issues.  Readers  and  advertisers 
who  fail  to  receive  their  copies  of  the  magazine  on  time  may  rest  as- 
sured, however,  that  everything*  possible  is  being  done  to  minimize  the 
delay. 

TOPICS  OF  THE   DAY. 


MR.    McCALL'S   RESIGNATION. 

HAT  the  same  man  who  became  president  of  the  New 
-1-  York  Life  Insurance  Company  in  1892  to  recognize  it  and 
restore  public  confidence  in  it  should  now  resign,  only  fourteen 
years  later,  to  make  way  for  another  reorganization  and  house- 
cleaning,  is  considered  by  some  newspapers  an  eloquent  testimonial 
to  the  blighting  effect  the  proximity  of  unguarded  millions  may 
have  on  human  character.  When  the  New  YTork  Life  faced  the  simi  • 
lar  crisis  fourteen  years  ago,  we  read  in  the  newspaper  accounts  :"It 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  good  man,  experienced 


unaccounted   for  by  him,  Alexander   L.  Orr,    who  is    cho 
succeed   Mr.  McCall,  is  considered  an  excellenl  choice,  and  our 
that  will  restore    confidence  in  the  Company.  Many  times  cho 
President  of  the  New    York  Produce    Exchange;  a    worker    for 

civil  service  reform,  and  now  President  of  the  New  York  Rapid 
Transit  Commission,  his  age  (seventy-live)  is  considered  the  only 
point  against  him. 

The    retirement    of     Messrs.     Alexander   and    Hyde     from     the 
Equitable,  the  McCurdys  from  the  Mutual,  and  President  McCall 
his  son.  and  George  W.  Perkins   from  t lie   New  York  Life,  lead 
the  New  York  Times  to  moralize  as  follows  on  the  frailty  of  the 
great  in  the  presence  of  gold  : 

"The  source  of  the  trouble  is  plain  enough.  It  lies  i.i  the  fact 
that  in  a  great  insurance  company  money  is  continually  piling  up 
until  it  reaches  a  prodigious  total.  A  big  railroad  corporation  pays 
ouc  its  money  almost  as  fast  as  it  comes  in.  A  great  manufactur- 
ing corporation  or  a  'trust'  is  frequently  a  borrower  of  money. 
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CHARLES    A.    PEABODY, 

New  President  of  the  Mutual,  who  took 
charge  last  week.  He  receives  $50,000 
a  year ;   Mr.   McCurdy   received   $150,000. 


Copyrighted  by  Pach  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

JOHN   A.    MCCALL, 

Who  reorganized  the  New  York  Life 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  now  steps  aside 
to  make  way  for  another  reorganization. 


ALEXANDER   E.    ORR, 

Who  is  made  President  of  the  New  York 
Life  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He  re- 
ceives $50,000  a  year ;  Mr.  McCall  re- 
ceived $100,000. 


INSURANCE    PRESIDENTS   IN    TRANSITION. 


and  a  trained  financier,  and  Mr.  McCall  was  the  choice,  his  prompt 
reorganization  of  the  company's  discouraged  and  disorganized 
forces  was  a  work  of  tact  and  ability."  In  the  present  investigation 
the  disclosures  regarding  the  use  of  the  company's  funds  by  its 
officers,  in  speculation  and  politics,  became  so  sensational  that  the 
State  of  Missouri  suspended  the  company's  privilege  of  doing 
business  within  its  borders  until  President  McCall  should  quit 
the  presidency.  Simultaneously  with  his  retirement,  say  the  press, 
Mr.  McCall  has  refunded  to  the  company  the  $235,000  which  had 
been  given  to  Andrew  Hamilton,  the  "legislative  agent,"  and  was 


It  does  not  accumulate.  Exactly  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  insur- 
ance company.  So  far  from  being  a  borrower  it  has  at  all  times  a 
superabundance  of  cash  for  which  it  is  the  incessant  occupation 
of  its  officers  to  find  suitable  investments.  They  are  surrounded 
with  money.  It  confronts  them  on  every  side  until,  being  finite 
men,  they  come  to  hold  it  a  cheap  thing.  With  so  much  money  all 
about  them,  why  should  their  own  personal  fortunes  languish? 
They  are  in  a  position  to  know  the  investment  markets  intimately 
— nobody  more  so.  Profitable  opportunity  always  confronts  them. 
We  know  now  how  they  yielded  to  the  temptation. 

"It  has  all  come  out  now,  and  he  would  be  a  very  unfeeling  man 
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COPIES:  Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends,  intending  that  the  paper  shall 
stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  are  given  to  this  effect,  they  will 
receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post-Office  as  Second-Class  Matter. 
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indeed  who  would  not  admit  that  the  penalty  already  visited  upo.i 
the  chief  offenders  has  been  grievous.  Men  of  great  prominence 
have  been  struck  down.  Irreparable  disaster,  the  loss  of  position, 
the  loss  of  reputation,  has  come  upon  them.  How  insidious  were 
the  temptations  of  insurance  management  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  men  of  hitherto  unquestioned  integrity  are  among  the  fallen. 
As  to  some  of  them  the  conviction  is  general  that  they  were 
conscious  of  no  wrongdoing,  intended  none.  The  'syndicate'  oper- 
ations, so  far  from  diminishing  the  assets  of  the  companies, 
actually  increased  them.  The  policy  holders  profited  by  the  oper- 
ations that  yielded  an  illict  gain  to  the  managers.  The  fault  there 
was  that  no  such  operation  should  have  been  entered  into  by 
officers  of  the  companies.  It  was  a  violation  of  trust  to  use  insur- 
ance funds  in  speculation,  either  for  the  company's  benefit  or  for 
their  own.  and  of  course  the  sale  of  securities  to  the  company  by 
its  own  officers  is  a  transaction  that  nobody  could  defend.  Nor 
can  palliation  or  excuse  be  found  for  the  building  up  about  the 
companies  of  financial  institutions  in  which  their  profit  is  inci- 
dental to  the  gain  of  officers  and  trustees." 

The  Springfield  Republican  contrasts  the  McCall  retirement 
with  the  jaunty  attitude  of  the  company  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Inquiry.   It   remarks: 

"This  is  quite  a  different  ending  of  the  investigation  for  the 
New  York  Life  from  what  appears  to  have  been  anticipated.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  at  the  outset  the  company  proclaimed  that  it 
had  nothing  to  fear  and  that  no  attorneys  would  be  employed, 
and  its  books  were  spectacularly  lugged  into  the  committee-room 
for  the  freest  possible  inspection.  And  in  some  respects  the  com- 
pany's management  made  a  better  showing  than  its  two  big  com- 
petitors. There  had  been  much  salary  grafting,  but  less  than  in  the 
Mutual  or  the  Equitable.  A  cleaner  record  was  presented  in  the 
matter  of  syndicate  operations  for  the  profit  of  officers  and  trus- 
tees. But  on  the  other  hand  there  had  been  a  doctoring  of  accounts 
to  improve  the  public  annual  reports,  concealment  in  the  matter 
of  stock  investments,  false  swearing  as  to  campaign  contributions, 
perjury  or  something  akin  to  it  in  the  early  explanations  of 
expenditures  for  lobby  work,  and  a  use  of  policy  holders'  money, 
right  in  the  heat  of  the  investigation,  for  sending  out  misleading 
reports  of  the  testimony  to  venal  newspapers.  To  suppose  that 
McCall  could  hold  his  place  in  the  light  of  such  revelations,  even 
at  a  heavily  reduced  salary,  was  to  display  a  singular  blindness 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  exposures  on  the  public  mind.  It  was 
further  to  exhibit  that  moral  obliquity  which  seems  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  whole  life  insurance  "business,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  conducted  by  the  big  New  York  companies." 


The  following  interesting  statement  was  given  out  by  the  Equit- 
able last  week : 

Reform  in  the  life  insurance  business  has  commenced  in  earnest. 
The  three  big  companies — the  New  York  Life,  the  Equitable  and 
the  Mutual, — have  entered  into  an  ironclad  agreement  with  one 
another  that  rebating  of  premiums  must  cease,  and  any  agent 
found  rebating  will  be  summarily  dismissed  from  the  company's 
service,  and  will  not  be  re-employed  by  any  of  the  companies  that 
are  parties  to  the  agreement.  All  questions  in  dispute  in  regard  to 
such  matters  will  be  referred  to  the  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland,  who 
has  been  chosen  as  referee,  with  a  salary  of  $12,000  per  annum 
to  be  paid  jointly  by  the  three  companies.  This  is  the  position  once 
occupied  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed. 

"It  is  the  intention  of  the  three  big  companies  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  all  life  insurance  companies  in  this  agreement.  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  agreed  to  accept  the  position  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  he  is  to  be  seconded  in  his  efforts  to  stop 
rebating,  by  the  officers  of  all  the  companies  participating  in  the 
agreement.  There  is  an  opinion  among  the  officers  and  agents  that 
if  rebating  can  be  entirely  abolished  first  year's  premiums  can  be 
reduced." 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  remarks  that  the  improved  condi- 
tion in  life-insurance  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  letters  sent  around 
to  policy  holders  by  the  big  concerns  at  the  first  of  the  year.  The 
old-style  letters  dwelt  upon  the  huge  assets,  surplus,  outstanding 
insurance,  etc.  But  now — 

"The  letter  which  has  been  issued  by  the  new  management  of 
the  Equitable  is  in  marked  contrast  to  this.  Mr.  Morton,  in  this 
letter,  devotes  himself  to  the  details  of  the  reorganization  and 
presents  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  company  as  pre- 
pared by  two  different  firms  of  public  accountants.  He  points  out 
that  the  new  management  lias  introduced  retrenchments  which 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  operation  by  $600,000  annually.  He  states 
that  proceedings  have  been  instituted  to  recover  $1,000,000  of 
liabilities  which  have  been  disavowed  by  the  company.  He  makes 
the  most  emphatic  announcement  that  under  no  circumstances 
will  the  company  be  a  party  to  any  corrupt  methods  to  prevent 
'strike'  legislation,  nor  will  it  ever  again  make  a  contribution  to 
the  campaign  expenses  of  any  political  party.  The  spirit  of  reform 
is  breathed  throughout  the  entire  letter,  and  every  possible  assur- 
ance is  given  that  the  abuses  which  have  been  disclosed  during  the 
recent  investigations  will  not  be  permitted  again  in  the  conduct 
of  the  company. 

"The  result  of  the  investigations  has  been  wholesome,  beyond 
all  question,  and  life  insurance  will  be  placed  On  a  basis  fairer  to- 
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Committee — "Hurt  the  plant?     Bless  you,  no!     It'll  do  it  good." 

— Westerman   in   The  Ohio  State  Journal. 
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'Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one   cent  for  book-keeping." 

— McWhorter  in   the  St.   Paul   Dispatch. 
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the  policy  holders  than  it  lias  ever  been  before.  The  clean-up  oi 
the  Equitable  has  been  thorough,  and  it  promises  to  be  equally 
as  thorough  with  the  other  great  insurance  companies  within  a 
very  brief  period.  There  is  more  than  a  change  of  men.  There  is 
a  change  of  methods." 


1905    IN    RETROSPECT. 

r  I  ""HE  year   1905,  in  the  opinion  of  a  great  portion  of  the  press 
-*-    of  the  country,  was  remarkable  chiefly   for  its  tendency  to 

reform  standards  in  political  and  business  morality.  That  of 
course,  applies  mainly  to  the  United  States,  for  abroad  there  were 
such  events  as  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  the  troubles  in  Russia, 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Cur/on  and  the  change  in  the  British 
Ministry.  But  in  the  United  States  the  year  will  ever  be  memorable 
for  its  civic  awakening,  the  Philadelphia  Press  believes,  and  "in 
all  the  years  to  come  we  shall  look  on  1905  as  marking  a  new  epoch 
of  political  independence  and  public  conscience.  A  wave  of  reform 
lias  swept  over  the  country."  The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat 
glances  at  the  political  and  financial  changes  and  at  the  reforms  in 
"judicial  abuses,"  surveys  the  situation  in  Philadelphia,  and  agrees 
with  the  Press,  while  the  New  York  Sun  calls  the  year  1905  one 
of  "moral  housecleaning."  "We  have  stopped,"  adds  the  Sun, 
"taken  stock  of  politics,  finance,  even  sport,  and  cleaned  out  some 
old  dirt  which  has  been  offending  the  nose  of  the  body-politic  for 
many  years." 

The  benefactions  and  philanthropic  gifts  of  1905  engage  the 
attention  of  the  New  York  Press,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  The  last  named  paper  points  out 
that  "a  list  of  gifts  exceeding  $5,000  during  1905  foots  up  to  $65,000- 
000,"  and  that  education  still  leads  with  a  total  of  $38,300,000  in 
gifts."  Mr.  Carnegie's  donations  for  the  year  amounts  to  $14,099,- 
000  and  Mr.  Rockefeller's  to  $11,635,000,  raising  their  totals  to 
$115,582,633  and  $61,375,000  respectively. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  lugubriously  dwell  on  such  gloomy 
topics  as  the  year's  casualties  and  crimes.  "The  past  year,"  the 
Philadelphia  Record  declares,  "was  freer  than  some  ofVhe  pre- 
vious ones  from  mining  horrors,  but  at  Ziegler,  111.,  50  miners  were 
entombed,  and  coal  mine  explosions  in  West  Virginia  killed  20. 
Attention  is  also  called  to  certain  destructive  fires  and  the  earth- 
quakes in  Calabria,  Italy.  The  Chicago  Tribune  computes  that 
there  were  9,212  deaths  by  violence,  or  an  increase  of  730  over 
1904.  A  total  of  9,982  committed  suicide  in  1905  as  against  9,240 
in  1904,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  were  only  66  lynchings  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  smallest  number  on  record. 

But  a  great  part  of  the  press  confines  itself  to  the  expression 
of  delight  over  the  country's  prosperity.  And  although  it  is  the 
belief  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  that  a  reaction  has  set  in  "from 
the  engrossing  pursuit  of  the  almighty  dollar,"  Bradstreet's,  never- 
theless, concludes  that  "1905  was  a  year  of  almost  boundless 
activity  in  trade,"  and  Dun's  Review  calls  it  the  year  "of  most 
rapid  progress  and  greatest  success."  The  year  was  one  of  heavily 
increased  purchasing  power,  Bradstreet's  observes,  and  "six 
months'  figures  of  iron  production  broke  all  records ;  so  did  those 
of  clearings,  building  and  foreign  trade."  The  yield  of  corn, 
2,707,993,540  bushels  for  the  year,  and  565,000  tons  of  sugar,  were 
record  features.  Dun's  Review  remarks  that  "the  production  of 
pig  iron  has  proven  in  the  past  a  most  accurate  measure  of  general 
prosperity"  and  it  adds  that  "some  of  the  rail  mills  have  sold  their 
entire  output  for  1906."  The  Review  continues: 

"The  mileage  of  the  railways  has  steadily  increased,  and  the 
issues  of  stocks  and  bonds  are  beyond  precedent ;  yet  the  market 
value  of  the  sixty  most  active  securities  has  risen  far  above  all 
previous  records,  the  earnings  are  much  greater  than  ever  before, 
and  frequent  complaints  have  been  heard  because  traffic  facilities 
were  inadequate.  Manufacturing  plants  have  turned  out  quantities 
of  products  much  in  excess  of  any  earlier  year  without  causing 
accumulation  ;  in  fact,  it  was  often  the  case  that  goods  could  not 


be  deliver*  d  ai    pi  cified,  and,  in  the  iron  and    teel  industry,  ord< 
will  be  carried  over  into  [906  equal  to  th<   entire  annual  pro. I 

tion  a  lew  years  ago.  Prices  oi  co oditi<  n  b)   Du 

Index   Number,  have  risen  to  the  highi   1  po  ition  in  twentj  two 
years ;  a  striking  evidence  of  the  con  liming  capacity  of  the  people, 
for  it  is  not  possible  to  maintain  the  quotation    oi  an  unsurpa    ed 
production  of  the   various   necessaries  oi    life   unless   thei 
commensurate  broadening  of  demand.  Paili  ver  in  pro 

portion  to  the  number  of  firms  in  business,  and  liabilities  are  at 
the  minimum  ratio  to  solvent  payments  through  the  clearing 
houses,  which  have  also  reached  a^new  hi^h  water  mark.  Fa 
than  the  growth  of  population  has  been  the  incn  ase  in  thevamount 
of  money  in  circulation,  the  average  now  standing  at  the  hereto- 
fore unequaled  sum  of  $31.75  per  capita,  and  the  stock  of  .gold  in 
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STEP   LIVELV,   GENTS, 

— Bush  in  the  New  York    World. 

the  Federal  Treasury  has  eclipsed  all  previous  records  of  this  or 
any  other  nation  at  over  $765,000,000.  Nevertheless,  commercial 
and  other  demands  have  so  drawn  upon  the  available  supply  of 
funds  that  rates  for  loans  rose  so  high  during  December  as  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  serious  stringency.  This  is  another  index 
that  tells  a  story  of  national  prosperity  to  the  student  of  econom- 
ics." 

The  Springfield  Republican  points  to  the  economic  fact  that  the 
rise  in  prices  simply  means  abundance  of  money.  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  puts  in  that  "when  the  yield  of  eleven  crops,  exclusive 
of  cotton,  for  1905  is  valued  at  the  farm  at  $3,324,000,000,  and 
when  the  cotton  crop  is  worth  not  less  than  $550,000,000,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  out  of  twelve  great  crops  there  has  been  a  solid 
addition  to  the  country's  wealth  amounting  to  $3,874,000,000." 

The  historic  events  abroad  are  summed  up  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  as  follows : 

"The  progress  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  including 
the  greatest  land  battle  measured  by  the  number  of  men  engaged, 
in  modern  times,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  a 
naval  battle  of  extraordinary  proportions. 

"The  conclusion  of  this  war  by  the  signing  of  the  peace  of 
Portsmouth,  this  event  being  intimately  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  country,  in  that  peace  was  largely  brought  about 
by  the  friendly  intervention  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  was 
actually  concluded  by  the  conference  held  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire. 

"A  change  in  the  English  ministry  from  the  conservative  to 
the  liberal  party,  in  which  is  involved  a  contest  over  the  question 
of  the  tariff.  There  have  also  been  changes  of  ministry  in  France 
and  Italy.  France  and  Germany  have  been  at  loggerheads  over 
their  conflicting  interests  in  Morocco.  This  dispute  at  one  time 
threatened  serious  results,  but  is  now  in  the  way  of  satisfactory 
settlement.  Germany  has  had  a  war  on  her  hands  in  southeastern 
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Africa  that  has  proven  somewhat  expensive  and  troublesome. 
Lord  Curzcn's  resignation  has  involved  a  change  in  the  British 
administration  of  India.  There  are  signs  of  a  new  spirit  of  pro- 
gress and  life  in  China.  Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  feature  of  the 
year  is  the  fact  that  the  history  of  the  world  has  now  begun  to 
be  written  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  rather  than  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  South  Africa  the  immense  gold  production  in  the  Transvaal 
mines,  due  largely  to  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labor,  has  been 
the  most  important  development.*' 


OUTLOOK   FOR    PROSPERITY. 

r  1  "*  HE  commercial  and  financial  journals,  which  are  in  a  position 
-*-  to  speak  with  authority  upon  the  business  prospect,  are  almost 
unanimous  m  the  prediction  that  the  record-breaking  prosperity 
of  1905  will  be  surpassed  in  1906.  "It  is  stating  only  facts,"  declares 
The  Financier  (New  York),  "to  say  that  the  United  States  enters 
the  year  1906  in  splendid  condition,  and  the  prospects — barring 
untoward  calamity,  and  the  remote  contingency  that  foreign 
troubles  may  affect  us  politically — are  such  as  to  lend  encourage- 
ment to  the  belief  that  the  next  twelve  months  should  prove  the 
most  prosperous  in  our  history  as  a  nation."  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  similarly,  observes  that  "little  risk  is  involved  in 
making  the  prediction  that  at  least  the  first  six  months  of  1906 
will  be  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  United  States," 
"and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  record-breaking  activity  in  all 
branches  of  production,  transportation  and  trade."  Some  papers 
qualify  their  predictions  by  saying  that  if  there  should  be  a  great 
coal  strike,  all  calculations  would  be  upset,  but  the  organs  of  the 
mine  owners  and  mine  workers  show  a  remarkable  unanimity  of 
feeling  that  1906  will  be  a  year  of  peace.  The  award  of  the  Anthra- 
cite Coal  Strike  Commission  will  expire  on  March  31  next,  but 
The  Railway  World,  of  Philadelphia,  organ  of  the  hard  coal  roads, 
says  that  "indications  point  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  indus- 
trial problem,"  for  "both  the  operators  and  the  mine  workers  are 
manifesting  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and,  barring  some  unforeseen 
accident,  the  outlook  is  for  peace  in  the  anthracite  region  for 
another  extended  period."  The  United  Mine  Workers  Journal 
(Indianapolis),  organ  of  the  miners'  union,  declares  similarly  that 
"we  hope  and  believe  that  1906  spells  peace,"  and  "while  matters 
on  the  face  of  things  seemed  warlike  last  Summer,  they  seem  lo 
have  faded  away." 

Bradstreet's,  a  journal  more  likely  to  be  over-conservative  than 
over-enthusiastic,  takes  this  hopeful  view  of  the  coming  year : 

"If  satisfaction  with  the  past  and  confidence  in  the  future  are 
at  all  reliable  guides,  1906  is  likely  to  equal,  if  indeed  it  does  not 
surpass,  the  year  drawing  to  a  close.  The  volume  of  orders  booked 
ahead  exceeds  any  previous  year  in  the  country's  history,  and 
high  prices  as  yet  seem  to  exercise  no  effect  upon  consumptive 
demand.  Iron  and  steel  of  all  kinds  are  heavily  sold  ahead,  as  are 
also  shoes,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  lumber,  hardware,  and  a 
myriad  of  other  products.  Wheat  enters  the  Winter  in  excellent 
condition  and  with  an  enlarged  area.  Predictions  as  to  1906  build- 
ing are  even  more  sanguine  than  a  year  ago.  In  any  discussion 
of  general  business  prospects  the  sentimental  effect  of  possible 
stock-market  unsettlements  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  That  baro- 
meter of  future  trade  has  so  far  risen  triumphantly  superior  to 
insurance  scandals,  impending  rate  legislation,  trust  and  rebate 
prosecutions,  revelations  of  some  dishonest  banking  methods, 
high  money,  and  the  effect  upon  foreign  markets  of  the  Russian 
collapse.  It  is,  however,  still  too  early  to  judge  of  the  effect  upon 
our  trade  of  events  in  that  very  much  disturbed  monarchy.  It  is 
a  question  whether  our  gains  in  the  grain  trade  from  this  source 
will  not  much  more  than  offset  our  losses  in  cotton.  It  is,  perhaps, 
too  early  also  to  forecast  the  effects  of  the  pushing  to  the  front 
by  labor  organizations  of  demands  for  union  recognition  or  other 
concessions  in  the  coal,  printing,  building  and  other  trades.  Con- 
servatism in  financial  affairs  generally,  as  well  as  in  labor  matters, 
is  the  pre-eminent  necessity  of  1906." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  however,  thinks  that  any 
one  of  many  unforseen  occurences  may  overturn  our  reckonings, 
To  quote  : 


"The  year  just  closed  was  one  of  unexampled  prosperity  in  this 
country  and  the  new  year  opens  with  most  signs  favorable  to  its 
continuance,  unless  there  should  be  a  serious  deficiency  in  some 
of  the  important  crops,  or  such  an  over-expansion  of  credit  as  to 
produce  financial  collapse.  We  have  escaped  serious  labor  troubles 
in  the  past  year  except  those  of  a  purely  local  character,  but  these 
will  always  be  a  menace  so  long  as  labor  organizations  are  man- 
aged with  so  little  regard  for  economic  principles  or  the  princi- 
ples of  fair  dealing  as  they  have  been  in  the  recent  past.  Ser- 
ious interference  with  any  one  of  the  important  instrumentalities 
of  production,  distribution  and  exchange  is  liable  to  bring  disas- 
trous consequences.  If  a  Government  commission  should  take  con- 
trol of  railroad  rate-making  it  might  put  the  vast  system  of  trans- 
portation out  of  gear  and  check  the  course  of  business  prosperity. 
There  is  also  danger  in  an  over-expansion  of  credit,  reckless  specu- 
lation and  imprudent  banking,  which  no  wealth  of  resources  or 
capacity  for  production  could  avert.  Nor  are  we  entirely  free 
from  the  peril  from  foreign  complications.  A  serious  collapse  of 
public  and  private  credit  in  Russia  would  shake  the  whole  financial 
fabric.  Our  close  relation  with  European  markets  would  compel 
us  to  bear  a  part  of  the  shock.  Barring  the  intervention  of  adverse 
incidents  of  the  kind  referred  to  we  enter  upon  the  new  year  with 
fair  prospects  of  continued  prosperity." 


MAYOR   McCLELLAN'S    BREAK  WITH 
TAMMANY. 

HPHE  entire  country  was  interested  in  Mayor  McClellan's  slate 
■*-  for  his  new  administration  and  the  press  universally  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  independence  and  on  his  break  with  Tam- 
many Hall.  "To  George  Brinton  McClellan,  Mayor  of  New  York/' 
says  the  New  York  World  (Democratic),  "the  World  tenders  its 
congratulations.  He  has  emancipated  himself  from  Murphy  and 
Murphyism.  He  is  a  free  man."  The  New  York  Times  (Demo- 
cratic) calls  the  list  of  Mayor  McClellan's  appointments  'notable 
and  creditable  largely  for  the  names  it  does  not  contain."  The 
Times  goes  on : 

"The  Tammany  district  leaders  shine  by  their  absence.  Messrs. 
Oakley,  Featherson,  and  Best  retire  to  the  semi-obscurity  of 
the  management  of  their  clans,  and  in  that  congenial  but  not  in 
itself  lucurative  occupation  they  will  undoubtedly  'remember 
McClEEEAn/  as  one  of  them  at  least  has  promised  to  do.  They  are 
understood  to  be  the  men  on  whom  Mr.  Murphy  had  set  his  heart 
more  closely  than  on  any  others,  and  their  dropping  is  received 
with  natural  indignation  by  the  lesser  Tammany  chiefs,  who  in 
that  must  be  supposed  to  share  the  emotions  of  Mr.  Murphy." 

The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Republican),  is  inclined  to  credit  the 
Mayor's  reaction  against  Tammany  to  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
election  "instead  of  Tammany  carrying  McClellan,  McClellan  had 
to  carry  Tammany."  The  Dispatch  further  observes : 

"His  appointments  show  that  he  has  learned  this.  For  Police 
Commissioner  he  has  appointed  the  best  soldier  he  can  find.  He 
has  given  the  charities  of  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  for  years  identified  with  charity 
organizations  in  New  York  city.  The  docks  are  put  in  charge  of 
a  man  who  has  for  years  been  in  actual  control  of  the  work  as 
chief  engineer.  Many  of  the  appointments  are  promotions.  Most 
of  them  are  good.  Even  the  two  Tammany  leaders  recognized  are 
better  than  their  class." 

The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  is  of  the  opinion  that  "Tam- 
many has  no  real  claim"  upon  the  Mayor  in  the  line  of  patronage 
and  adds  that  "Mr.  McClellan  begins  his  second  term  as  if  he  was 
determined  to  be  the  best  of  all  Mayors."  The  New  York  5mm, 
(Ind.)  which  supported  Mr.  McClellan  in  the  last  election,  says 
of  the  stand  he  has  taken: 

"It  eliminates  Tammany  as  a  factor,  a  thing  either  to  be  obeyed 
or  to  be  defied  ostentatiously.  It  ignores  Murphy,  except  as  a 
unit  of  population  in  New  York's  multitudinous  census.  It  intro- 
duces no  political  machination  of  any  species,  open  or  subter- 
ranean, subtle  or  obvious.  It  measures  not  merely  one  step  more  or 
less  satisfactory,  in  a  gradual  progress  toward  the  position  which 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  town  ought  to  occupy  ;  it  contemplates 
an  actual  arrival." 
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JAMES    H.     KENNEDY, 

One  of  the  new  assessors,   a  Republican 
friend  of  the  Mayor's. 


GEN.    THEODORE    A.    BINGHAM, 

The  new  Police  Commissioner,  formerly 
social  aide  at  the  White  House.  He  holds 
a  distinguished  army  record  and  voted 
for  McKinley. 


JOHN      MCG.      WOODBURY, 

Commissioner  of  Street  Cleaning,  who 
was  reappointed.  He  came  into  office 
under   the    reform   regime   of    Mayor   Low. 


SOME   MEMBERS  OF   MAYOR   McCLELLAN'S   "SLATE 


The  New  York  Evening  Post,  (Ind.)  however,  advances  this 
theory : 

"It  is  evident  now  that,  while  the  Mayor  is  not  taking  orders 
from  Murphy,  and  is  insisting  on  the  appointment  of  men  with 
clean  records,  he  has  not  abandoned  the  party  workers.  Many 
politicians  believe  that  he  is  constructing  a  machine  of  his  own 
or  trying  to  get  control  of  Tammany  Hall." 

William  Randolph  Hearst's  New  York  American  (Democratic,), 
is  naturally  not  so  enthusiastic.  "There  is  neither  revolt  nor  inde- 
pendence," it  remarks  bitterly.  "There  is  no  quarrel  betwixt  him 
and  the  contracting  boss,  any  more  than  there  is  back  of  him  any 
real  plurality  of  the  voters  of  New  York."  The  majority  of  news- 
papers, however,  take  the  opposite  view. 

A  great  deal  of  editorial  attention  is  directed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Gen.  Theodore  A.  Bingham,  the  new  head  of  the  metro- 
politan Police  Department.  "Whether  or  not  Gen.  Theodore  A. 
Bingham  will  prove  to  be  the  ideal  man  for  the  place,"  observes 
the  New  York  World,  "we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We  hope 
he  will.  This  much  we  do  know  :  Gen.  Bingham  is  a  graduate  of 
West  Point  and  a  retired  officer  with  an  admirable  record.  Unlike 
General  Greene,  who  was  Mayor  Low's  Commissioner  of  Police, 
he  has  had  no  connection  with  an  Asphalt  Trust  or  any  other 
trust."  The  new  Commissioner's  breezy  personality  attracted  imme- 
diate notice.  "We'll  go  ahead  with  this  thing,  and  work  like  the 
devil,"  he  is  quoted  to  have  said  when  he  took  office.  The  Spring- 
field Republican  comments : 

"It  has  thus  been  made  sufficiently  plain  that  New  York  has  a 
picturesque  personality  at  the  head  of  its  police  force.  He  is  decid- 
edly given  to  expletives,  and  talks  with  a  freedom  that  will  at 
least  command  attention — if  it  should  not  become  wearying.  Some 
of  his  thinking  is  crude,  but  it  may  be  that  he  is  the  man  for  the 
job." 

The  Mayor's  own  explanation  of  his  attitude  is  expressed  in 
these  words : 

"When  1  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  party  three 
months  ago,  I  said  that  should  I  be  re-elected,  membership  in  my 
first  administration  would  not  of  itself  entitle  to  retention  any 
man  in  any  post;  that  if  I  believed  the  retention  or  removal  ot 
any  department  head  would  serve  the  public  interest  best,  I  should 
act  accordinglv. " 


A  flood  of  comment  was  evoked  by  the  Mayor's  inaugural 
utterance  that  "In  reassuming  the  office  of  Mayor,  the  last  public 
office  which  in  all  human  probability  I  shall  ever  fill,"  he  wished 
to  say  certain  things  to  the  heads  of  departments.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  puts  the  statement  down  as  a  concomitant  of  his 
pledge  to  give  the  city  "a  clean,  efficient  and  honest  government." 
The  Post  goes  on  to  say : 

"For  years  he  took  office  from  the  hands  of  the  Tammany 
boss, '  and  lent  himself  to  the  plans  of  an  organization  from 
association  with  which  every  gentlemanly  instinct  must  have  dis- 
suaded him,  on  the  supposition  that  this  was  the  true  way  to  do 
good  public  service.  But  the  plan  of  accepting  political  power 
from  public  plunderers  in  order  to  use  it  as  a  public  servant,  has 
broken  in  the  Mayor's  hands.  He  finds  the  road  to  further  prefer- 
ment barred  before  him.  Instead  of  being  comfortably  assisted 
by  Murphy  into  the  Governor's  chair,  and  thence  to  the  White 
House,    he    suddenly    discovers  that    Murphy    has    very    nearly 


S?^ 


A    CLEAN    SWEEP. 

It  looks  as  if  both  sides  of  the  street  were  getting  busy  in  the  political 
house-cleaning. 

— Bartholomew  in   the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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dragged  him  to  ruin.  And  now  there  is  a  new  Tammany  combi- 
nation for  the  double  purpose  of  ousting  Murphy  and  attacking 
McClellan,  rendering  the  latter  impotent,  if  possible,  in  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  Nothing  seems  more  probable,  in 
fact,  than  a  Hearstized  Tammany,  in  the  near  future,  with  its 
hand  against  the  Mayor  and  the  city  alike. 

"Then  we  shall  see  the  stuff  of  which  the  Mayor  is  made.  The 
question  will  be  whether  he  has  the  spirit  and  persistence  to  come 
forward  as  the  real  leader  of  the  forces  of  good  government." 

An  honest  citizen,  the  Post  adds,  "may  have  something  to  say 
about  his  political  extinction."  "Suppose  we  refuse  to  bid  farewell 
to  Mr.  McClellan  yet  awhile,"  remarks  the  Washington  Evening 
Star;  and  the  Baltimore  News  observes  that: 

"Mayor  McClellan's  success  in  the  bold  and  independent  course 
he  has  marked  out  for  himself  will  put  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
men  to  whom  the  people  may  turn  for  national  leadership." 


THE   CRY    FOR    FOOTBALL    REFORM. 

HP  HE  recent  conference  in  New  York  of  representatives  from 
*-  sixty-two  colleges  and  universities  to  reform  the  game 
of  football  elicits  editorial  as  well  as  individual  advice  and  com- 
ment from  all  over  the  land.  That  something  must  be  done  to 
reform  the  game  all  are  agreed,  but  upon  the  method  there  is  a 
wide  divergence  of  opinion.  The  Boston  Transcript  calls  the  New 
York  conference  "significant  but  disappointing."  The  Transcript 
goes  on : 

"It  was  significant  because  only  an  ardent  belief  that  football 
must  be  reformed  brought  together  seventy  representatives  of  as 
many  different  colleges  from  Maine  to  the  Rockies  and  from 
Minnesota  to  Texas.  It  was  also  significant  that  the  big  universi- 
ties particularly  prominent  in  football  were  not  represented.  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Princeton,  Chicago,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  others 
kept  away.  The  conference  was  a  gathering  of  colleges  of  lesser 
football  prowess.  The  Conference  wants  amalgamation  of  the  rules 
committee  of  long  standing,  which  is  composed  of  representatives 
of   Harvard,   Yale.   Princeton,   Pennsylvania,   Cornell.    Annapolis 


THE     WORSHIPPERS    OF    THE    MODERN    MOLOCH. 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

and  Chicago,  and  the  committee  of  equal  number  drawn  from 
representatives  appointed  by  the  conference.  This  committee  is 
to  suggest  the  recasting  of  the  football  rules." 

The  most  noteworthy  suggestion  to  the  conference  was  a  letter 
from  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  to  Chancellor  MacCracken  who 
called  the  meeting  to  order.  President  Eliot  said: 

"I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  that  my  own  belief 
is  that  intercollegiate  football  should  be  stopped  for  one  year,  so 


that  the  individual  colleges  may  demonstrate  in  practice,  each  on 
its  own  grounds,  a  reasonable  game  of  football. 

"For  myself,  1  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  the  committees, 
coaches  and  umpires  who  have  ruined  the  game  are  to  be  trusted 
with  its  reform  or  replacement.  The  fundamental  difficulty  with 
the  present  game  is  the  bad  spirit  in  which  it  is  played.  To  get 
rid  of  this  vicious  spirit  I  think  we  must  stop  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball for  a  time.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  favor  separate  action  . 
by  the  individual  colleges,  and  not  conferences  and  conventions  or 
other  attempts  to  continue  intercollegiate  football  under  new 
regulations." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  agrees  that  it  were  best  to  stop  the  game 
for  a  while,  because  "the  intermission  will  give  the  youth  of  the 
country  new  bearings,"  and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  is  of  the 
same  opinion.  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  with  its  usual  atti- 
tude, remarks : 

"The  whole  college  world  will  breathe  afresh  when  our  un- 
dergraduates are  disabused  of  the  idea  that  they  and  their  games 
control  academic  destinies,  and  when  the  time  now  wasted  on 
hysterical  cheering  or  child-like  song  practice  on  the  bleachers  is 
once  more  used  for  study  or  sensible  exercise  for  the  college 
masses.  Eventually,  we  believe,  the  abolition  of  intercollegiate 
sports  will  be  the  only  complete  remedy.  But  since  athletics,  like 
the  tariff,  must  be  reformed  piecemeal,  we  shall  heartily  welcome 
any  forward  steps  the  conference  may  take,  especially  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  present  indefensibly  stupid  Football  Rules  Committee, 
whose  sins  are  well-nigh  innumerable.  And  the  conference  need 
not  be  discouraged  by  the  absence  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  and  Chicago.  These  chief  sinners  are 
most  indifferent  to  public  sentiment,  yet  they  will  in  the  end  have 
to  fall  in  line,  with  all  the  less  credit  to  themselves." 

President  Schurman  of  Cornell,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly 
defends  the  game.  He  admits  the  necessity  of  some  reforms, 
but,  he  believes  there  is  "so  much  to  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the 
game  that  the  criticism  which  has  of  late  been  hailed  upon  it 
will  on  impartial  consideration  be  found  to  be,  if  not  hysterical 
and  frenzied,  at  least  one-sided  and  unfair."  With  regard  to  the 
abolition  of  the  game  at  Columbia  University,  President  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  says  in  a  statement  issued  to  the  alumni  and 
students  that  he  has  been  "overwhelmed  with  messages  of  con- 
gratulation from  leaders  of  public  opinion  everywhere"  and  that 
"if  any  game  called  football  takes  the  place  of  the  one  we  have 
put  behind  us,  it  will  be  a  game  free  from  the  evils  that  I  have 
pointed  out."  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  the  University 
of  California,  writing  in  the  Review  of  Revicivs,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  game  must  "return  from  the  spectacle  to  the  sport," 
shorn  of  danger,  so  that  all  students  may  participate  in  it.  Presi- 
dent John  H.  Finley  of  the  college  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
believes  that  the  game  should  be  not  abolished,  but  redeemed, 
and  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  of  Harvard,  wishes  to  "substitute 
for  modern  football  a  combination  of  the  good  points  of  football 
and  basketball"  and  in  general  he  agrees  with  President  Wheeler 
that  the  game  should  be  such  as  to  enable  the  student  body  to 
participate  in  it. 

While  the  conference  was  discussing  football  in  New  York 
the  old  established  Rules  Committee  that  has  so  long  controlled 
the  gridiron,  was  meeting  in  Philadelphia.  The  New  York  con- 
ference was  dominated  by  West  Point.  "What  we  want  is  foot- 
ball reform,  not  revolution,"  Captain  Palmer  E.  Pierce,  the 
West  Point  delegate,  is  quoted  as  having  said,  and  the  upshot 
of  the  conference  was  that  nothing  definite  was  decided  upon ; 
but  the  body  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  representing  the  older  uni- 
versities, was  asked  to  amalgamate  with  a  view  to  making  re- 
forms, and  the  reply  was  that  their  respective  universities  must 
be  first  consulted.  The  Springfield  Republican  observes : 

"The  outcome  of  the  conference  was  a  marvel,  which  must  be 
credited  probably  to  the  high  strategic  skill  of  the  emissary  from 
West  Point,  Captain  Palmer  E.  Pierce,  who  brilliantly  captured 
the  meeting  and  carried  it  off  for  deposit  in  the  arms  of  the  'little 
father'   himself,   Mr.    Camp   of   Yale.    Captain    Pierce   has   great 
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soldierly  qualities.  He  will  surely  make  his  mark  in  war,  if  given 
a  shadow  of  a  chance  to  display  his  generalship.   He  went  into 

the  conference,  declared  that  West  Point  did  not  want  all  th. 
roughness  taken  out  of  the  game,  for  some  knocks  and  bruises 
were  necessary  to  the  sport,  and  proclaimed  finally  that  the  old 
rules  needed  to  be  but  slightly  modified  and  thoroughly  enforced 
to  make  football  all  that  any  reasonable  person  could  desire.  It 
was  the  masterly  captain's  advice  that  the  conference  appoint  a 
committee  to  consult  with  the  sinister  Mr.  Camp  and  his  col- 
leagues at  Philadelphia  concerning  the  changes  to  be  made  in 
the  rules:  and,  would  you  believe  it?  the  conference,  after  nearly 
all  of  its  members  had  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  continuing 
football  rather  than  of  abolishing  it,  did  just  as  the  captain  said." 

Many  newspapers,  as,  for  instance,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
believe  that  the  college  faculties  themselves  must  begin  to  reform 
football  and  think  that  "abuses  have  grown  up  chiefly  because 
faculties  and  governing  boards  have  closed  their  eyes  to  them." 
The  Hartford  Times  thinks  "it  is  evident  that  the  colleges  will 
have  to  act  Independently"  and  the  New  York  Globe  is  certain 
that  "all  that  is  needed  is  for  each  faculty  to  suppress  its  own 
ruffianism."  Caspar  Whitney,  writing  in  Outing,  agrees  with  the 
above  opinions.  "What  we  most  need,"  he  says,  "is  common  sense 
and  an  honest  desire  among  the  university  faculties  to  get  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  the  game  .  .  .  foul  play  then  being  the 
chief  matter  with  football,  the  remedy  alone  lies  in  a  change  of 
spirit ;  and  a  change  of  spirit  may  be  brought  about  only,  as 
1  have  repeatedly  said,  in  a  congress  of  faculty  representatives 
of  the  leading  universities  of  this  country." 


MORALIZING  ON  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 

MR.  YERKES. 

The  rich  bequests  left  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Yerkes  have  created 
a  feeling  in  his  favor  that  illustrates  anew  the  old  adage  about  char- 
ity. "These  munificent  gifts  to  the  people  of  New  York,"  says  the 
New  York  Times,  "will  cause  nis  name  to  be  remembered  when 
his  business  exploits  and  successes  have  been  forgotten."  His  term 
in  the  penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  in  early  life  for  the  use  of  city 
funds ;  his  street-railway  career  in  Chicago,  which  enriched  him 
with  millions,  but  so  aroused  public  indignation  that  he  left  the 
country ;  and  his  free  and  easy  views  of  matrimony,  have  called 
out  a  large  amount  of  moralizing  in  the  daily  papers,  of  which 
the  following  from  the  Kansas  City  Star  may  serve  as  an 
example : 

"The  late  Charles  T.  Yerkes  was  a  representative  of  a  type  of 
American  business  man  that  is  passing  away.  The  motto,  'Be  suc- 
cessful somehow,'  was  his  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  saw 
anything  immoral  about  it.  To  him  business  was  a  game  in  which 
anything  was  legitimate.  If  it  was  necessary  to  buy  legislatures 
to  get  a  traction  bill  adopted,  he  was  as  ready  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  as  he  was  to  smoke  a  cigar.  If  a  man  wanted  to  dis- 
pose of  large  corporate  interests  he  saw  no  harm  in  sending  up 
values  by  paying  large  dividends  out  of  the  capital  stock.  It  was 
the  buyer's  business  to  be  careful  not  to  purchase  securities  at  two 
or  three  times  their  real  value. 

"Yerkes's  attitude  was  perhaps  extreme.  Yet  it  did  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  position  of  numerous  winners  of  big  for- 
tunes. These  men  have  played  the  game  under  rules  that  society 
is  now  declaring  inadequate.  Yerkes  himself  encountered  the 
beginnings  of  the  new  social  movement  in  the  opposition  by  the 
Municipal  Voters  League  that  drove  him  out  of  the  street  car 
business  in  Chicago.  If  public  sentiment  continues  to  make  itself 
felt  the  number  of  men  of  the  Yerkes  type  will  steadily  decline. 
They  belong  to  the  old  order  which  is  now  being  supplanted  by 
the  system  of  the  Square  Deal." 

By  his  will,  however,  Mr.  Yerkes  leaves  to  the  city  of  New 
York  a  collection  of  bric-a-brac  and  works  of  art  that  will  be  one 
of  the  features  of  the  metropolis,  and  provides  for  a  hospital  in 
the  borough  of  the  Bronx  with  an  endowment  estimated  by  the 
New  York  Herald  at  $16,000,000.  Of  these  bequests  the  Philadel- 
phia Press  remarks : 


"A  will  like  that  of  Charles  T.  Yerkc    do<    mor<  to   tifl< 
ism  in  this  country  than  tons  1 
"Tin- great  fortune  thai  he  mad<    go<     bacl    to  publii    u  1 

has  not   sought  to  found  a   Eamil     01    11 llth.    He 

not  built  a  vast  li'.u  e  for  them  to  liv<  in  and  add  to  those  who 
are  daily  propagating  sociali  m  on  on<  ide  and  anarch)  on  the 
other  by  profusion,  extravaga  ice  and  unbridled  di  regard  for  pub 

lie  and  private  rights,  lor  legal  accountability   and  personal  r<    p 
sibility. 
"Instead,  his  monuments  will  be  a  great  gallery    and  a    g 

hospital,  lie  serves  others  better  in  hi-,  death  than  in  hi 
That  was  scarred  with  faults.  No  man  can  defend  it.  None  ran 
palliate  or  excuse  it.  The  grave  is  not  more  cruel,  nor  the  pit  more 
perilous.  The  white  and 
resplendent  sepulchre  of  p= 
public  use  and  general 
service  which  his  will 
erects  can  make  no  man 
forget  the  dead  men's 
bones  or  all  manner  of 
uncleanness  which  it  con- 
ceals and  will  long  recall. 
"But  none  the  less,  the 
act  with  which  he  closes 
his  life  shows  a  man  bet- 
ter than  men  knew,  full 
of  readiness  at  the  end  to 
asknowledge  and  accept 
great  wealth  as  a  trust 
for  the  good  of  all  and 
not  for  the  luxury  of  the 
few.  As  with  Girard,  who 
had,  too,  his  own  like 
faults,  as  the  years  go  on, 
Yerkes  the  benefactor 
posterity  knows  will  over- 
shadow the  Yerkes  whom 
his  own  generation  knew." 


CHARLES     T.     YERKES, 

Who     made     million:     in     Chicago     and 
left  them  to  New  York. 


When  Mr.  Yerkes  was 
being  most  bitterly  as- 
sailed in  Chicago  for  his  traction  deals,  he  purchased  the  Chicago 
Inter  Ocean  with  which  to  reply  to  his  critics.  The  Inter  Ocean 
says  in  commenting  upon  his  death  : 

"It  is  a  penalty  of  the  times  that  a  man  of  Charles  T.  Yerkes' 
success  should  be  misrepresented  and  misunderstood  by  millions 
of  the  American  people.  Mr.  Yerkes  suffered  this  penalty  to  the 
full.  And  yet,  while  turning  a  face  of  iron  to  his  enemies,  fighting 
his  assailants  and  detractors,  without  asking  quarter  or  expecting 
any,  and  striking  at  his  antagonists  with  a  mailed  fist,  he  had  a 
heart  full  of  human  kindness  and  human  charity  for  all  who 
sought  him  in  the  human  spirit. 

"Aside  from  all  public  benefactions,  his  gifts  to  charity  in  pri- 
vate were  legion.  His  heart  was  always  tender  toward  any  one 
in  trouble.  His  hand  was  always  open  for  the  worthy  in  need. 

"Without  reflection  on  others,  it  may  be  said  that  he  never  took 
a  step  toward  wealth  and  power  which  trod  down  the  widow  or 
the  orphan,  the  weak,  the  helpless,  or  the  afflicted. 

"To  those  who  knew  him  in  Chicago,  the  strength  of  Charles 
T.  Yerkes'  character  was  revealed  perhaps  most  clearly  in  the 
fact  that  he  never  became  cynical  in  his  views  of  life.  Although 
he  saw  passing  before  him  constantly  that  sorry  procession  of 
weak,  venal,  hypocritical  humanity  that  is  ever  moving  past  the 
door  of  a  rich  and  powerful  man  in  a  great  city,  he  never  for  a 
moment  lost  his  confidence  in  humanity,  never  once  despaired  of 
the  better  things  of  life,  never  swept  away  an  applicant  for  aid 
with  the  familiar  condemnation  of  all  human  motives. 

"True  to  his  Quaker  ancestry,  Mr.  Yerkes  had  in  him  a  strong 
undertone  of  religious  belief,  of  Christian  faith,  and  he  passed 
his  recent  years  in  the  hope  tnd  expectation  which  console  the 
last  days  of  the  strong  and  the  weak  alike.  After  life's  feverish 
labors,  he  sleeps  well." 


Senator  Piatt's  ability  to  look  wounded  in  spirit  over  these 
graft  charges  renews  confidence  in  his  capacity  as  a  statesman. — 
The  Los  Angeles  Express. 
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LETTERS   AND    ART. 


PUBLIC    SUFFRAGE    AS    A    TEST    OF    GREAT- 
NESS  IN    LITERATURE  AND  ART. 

IT  is  no  new  thing  to  see  an  appeal  made  from  the  judgment 
of  the  public  in  matters  of  taste  in  art  and  literature;  but  there 
is  some  novelty  in  seeing  that  judgment  extolled  at  the  expense 
of  the  professional  critics.  This  position  is  taken  and  argued 
by  one  of  our  critics  and  teachers  of  literature,  Professor  Wil- 
liam P.  Trent,  of  Columbia  University,  in  his  recent  volume, 
"Greatness  in  Literature."  He  comes  forward  with  no  less 
startling  a  dictum  than  that  the  test  of  greatness  in  literature 
and  art  may  in  many  instances  be  safely  left  to  the  suffrage 
of  the  public.  He  treats  with  some  scorn  the  class  of  critics 
whom  he  calls  "literary  and  artistic  mandarins"  who  express 
their  "profound  distrust''  of  popular  judgment  by  saying,  "The 
people  at  large  has  only  coarse  and  rudimentary  tastes  and  is 
continually  bestowing  its  affection  upon  unworthy  objects." 
Two  facts,  he  declares,  "should  be  remembered  by  the  fastidious 
critics  who  seek  to  shun  the  'ignotum  vulgus.'"  They  are  stated 
thus: 

"The  first  is  that,  if  reasoned  with  patiently,  the  public  is 
sure  to  come  around  in  the  end  to  right  ways  of  thinking.  The 
second  is  that  some  of  the  greatest  writers  and  artists  have  long 
since  become  genuinely  popular,  which  could  not  have  happened 
if  the  public  were  totally  devoid  of  taste.  Italians  of  all  degrees 
of  cultivation  are  said  to  read  and  love  Dante,  and  the  same 
thing  is  approximately  true  of  Englishmen  with  regard  to 
Shakespeare." 

Critics,  Professor  Trent  concedes,  have  not  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  certain  great  writers  make  a  universal  appeal; 
yet,  he  continues,  in  this  fact  the  critics  see  rather  "the  power 
of  the  writer"  than  the  "inherent  capacity  of  the  public  to  ap- 
preciate what  is  largely  noble  and  true."  On  the  other  hand, 
he  avers  that  political  no  less  than  literary  history  shows  that 
the  public  is  normally  capable  of  appreciating  both  nobility  and 
truth.  "The  American  people  as  a  whole  recognized  the  large 
nobleness  and  sincerity  of  Washington's  character  even  during 
his  lifetime — recognized  it  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Italian 
peasant  recognizes  the  large  nobleness  and  sincerity  of  his  na- 
tional poet."     He  continues: 

"As  I  have  said,  the  mandarins  are  not  ignorant  of  the  facts 
just  cited,  but  it  would  certainly  look  as  if  they  failed  to  draw 
one  salutary  lesson  from  them.  This  lesson,  if.  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, may  be  condensed  as  follows:  If  a  writer  or  artist  has 
been  before  the  public  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  allow 
all  mere  temporary  aberrations  of  judgment  to  be  eliminated, 
and  still  fails  of  general  popularity,  then  the  inference  ought 
to  be  that,  unless  some  definite  reason  not  properly  chargeable 
to  the  man  or  his  work  can  be  assigned  for  the  continued  lack 
of  popularity,  the  writer  or  artist  in  question — Landor,  for 
example — ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  possessing  sufficient  noble- 
ness and  sincerity  of  character,  as  expressed  in  his  work,  to  be 
worthy  of  a  place  among  the  greatest  masters. 

"The  position  here  taken  may  become  plainer  if  it  is  couched 
in  other  words.  Are  we  not  bound  by  the  teaching  of  history 
and  experience  to  presume  that  in  the  long  run  the  judgment  of 
the  public  with  regard  to  the  greatness  of  the  men  of  a  very 
high  order  of  endowments,  not  adequately  recognized 
by  '  contemporaries,  will  coincide  with  that  of  the  few 
far-sighted  critics  who  proclaimed  their  glory  before  it  was 
generally  acknowledged?  If  such  a  presumption  is  fair,  it 
follows  that  if  the  public  continues  obdurate  to  the  claims  made 
by  critics  for  certain  writers,  the  critics  are  mistaken,  at  least 
in  part.  This  is  certainly  the  stand  an  optimist  ought  to  take; 
fur  if  large  nobleness  and  truth  fail  in  the  end,  except  under 
very   special   circumstances,   to  win  the   admiration   and   recogni- 


tion   of   the   masses    of   men,    the    future    of    the    race    is    dark 
indeed." 

The  professor  looks  to  a  day  not  distant  when  even  the  cr.i.cs 
will  accept  the  foregoing  conclusion.  Then,  he  declares,  "a 
few  special  favorites  of  the  mandarins  will  have  to  be  set  in  a 
lower  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame."  Botticelli,  because  he 
apparently  lacks  "the  large  and  permanent  qualities  that  win 
the  suffrage  of  the  public,"  is  cited  as  an  example  of  those  who 
are  to  leave  the  niches  where  the  "mandarins"  have  placed  them 
"It  would  seem,"  says  Professor  Trent,  "that  the  critics  of  art 
may  as  well  give  up  trying  to  place  him  alongside  of  or  above 
Titian  or  Raphael."  Expert  opinion  is,  in  the  present  writer's 
view,  by  no  means  to  be  depreciated,  but  he  would  have  it  exer- 
cise itself  in  placing  the  secondary  men  of  genius  where  they 
belong,  for  "when  large  nobleness  and  truth  are  absent,  the 
verdict  of  the  public  is  of  no  great  moment,  ajid  the  more 
minute  study  of  the  expert  tells  with  full  force." 


RIDICULING  THE  IRISH  REVIVAL. 

'p  HOSE  who  read  in  a  recent  issue  of  this  paper  an  account  of 
•*■  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  Gaelic  League,  founded  by  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  ancient  Irish  lan- 
guage to  something  of  its  old  place  in  the  lives  of  the  Irish 
people,  may  be  interested  in  certain  criticisms  passed  upon  the 
movement  by  Edward  Stanley  Robertson  in  the  London  Academy 
Not  only  is  Mr.  Robertson  skeptical  as  to  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment, but  he  points  out  that  the  members  of  the  league  "have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  enhance  the  difficulties  of  their  own 
task,"  in  the  first  place  by  printing  their  books  and  pamphlets  in 
a  "medieval  black-letter  alphabet,"  and  secondly  by  clinging  to 
"the  ancient  and  absurd  spelling."     To  quote  further : 

"Is  there  the  faintest  chance  of  success  in  the  movement  for 
the  revival  of  Irish?  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  thinks  there  is,  and, 
because  he  thinks  so,  he  lampoons  all  who  think  differently.  Mr. 
Stephen  Gwynn  thinks  there  is,  and  in  his  delightful  little  volume, 
'To-day  and  To-Morrow  in  Ireland,'  pleads  in  the  purest  and  most 
attractive  of  English  for  the  revival  of  Irish.  But  the  revival- 
ists have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  enhance  the  difficulties  of  their 
own  task.  Because  ancient  Irish  was  written  in  a  peculiar  black 
letter — which,  by  the  way,  is  of  Gothic  origin  and  in  no  wise 
specifically  Irish — the  revivalists  must  needs  print  their  books  in 
imitation  of  medieval  manuscript.  Irish  has  not  been  a  written 
language  since,  probably,  the  sixteenth  century.  I  do  not  deny  that 
English  rule  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this ;  though  I  do  hap- 
pen to  know  that  in  India,  where  the  study  of  the  vernaculars  is 
encouraged  under  English  rule  and  is  actually  compulsory  on 
Government  officials,  the  vernaculars  are  rapidly  ceasing  to  be 
written  languages.  In  Wales,  the  Welsh  language  is  written 
and  printed  in  Roman  letters.  I  am  not  sure  about  Scottish 
Gaelic,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  have  disappeared  as  a  written 
language  about  the  same  time  that  Irish  did.  I  may  remark  that 
nobody  in  Scotland  wants  to  revive  Scottish  Gaelic,  any  more 
than  anybody  in  Cornwall  wants  to  revive  Cornish.  Why,  oh 
why  is  there  not  a  Cornish  or  a  Scottish  Craoibhin  Aoibhinn 
[the  penname  of  Douglas  Hyde]? 

"And  this  leads  to  a  second  point.  Beside*  clinging  to  the 
medieval  black-letter  alphabet  the  revivalist  clings  to  the  ancient 
and  absurd  spelling.  Who  would  believe  that  Craoibhin  Aoib- 
hinn is  really  and  truly  pronounced  Creeveen  Eevin?  An  Amer- 
ican humorist  is  said  to  have  described  an  English  name  as  writ- 
ten Cholmondeley,  spelt  Marjoribanks  and  pronounced  Main- 
waring.  Something  of  the  same  sort  would  seem  to  apply  to 
Dr.   Hyde's  Irish  pen-name. 

"I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  rule  of  Irish  spelling,  which 
requires  a  slender  vowel  to  be  balanced  in  a  succeeding  syllable 
by  another  slender  vowel,  and  a  broad  vowel  by  a  broad  one, 
may  have  been  invented  by  the  learned  men  of  old  time  to  keep 
letters  out  of  the  reach  of  the  vulgar.     I  know  that  this  is  true 
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of  the  characters  in  the  Devanagari  and  other  Sanskrit  alphabets, 

which  have  been  facetiously  described  as  latch-keys  run  mad. 
The  obscurity  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  has  been  attributed  to  the 
same  cause.'' 

"Irish  is  dead  and  can  not  be  revived,"  concludes  Mr.  Robert- 
son, sententiously,  after  a  reference  to  "Swift,  Berkeley,  Burke, 
Goldsmith,  Moore,  and  hundreds  of  others,  who  made  Ireland 
illustrious  without  speaking  a  sentence  of  Gaelic  or  writing  a  line 
to  be  printed   in  pseudo-Gaelic  black  letter." 


A  HUMORIST'S  PLEA   FOR  SERIOUS  READING. 

"\IH-IY  do  we  read?"  asks  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  the  welt 
*  *  known  English  humorist ;  and  he  goes  on  to  express  re- 
gretfully the  belief  that  a  goodly  proportion  of  modern  reading  is 
prompted  by  a  desire  not  to  think.  He  cites  the  case  of  a  friend 
of  his,  a  rather  voracious  reader,  of  whom  he  asked,  "  How  many 
hours  per  annum  do  you  reckon  you  waste  reading  rubbish  ?  " 
Here  is  the  answer:  "I  get  through,  I  suppose,  two  and  a  half 
hours'  reading  a  day.  History,  of  which  I  am  fond,  an  occasional 
taste  of  poetry,  and  say  half  a  dozen  new  novels  a  year  that  are 
worth  the  reading  account  for  perhaps  the  odd  thirty  minutes. 
For  the  other  two  hours  I  have  to  fall  back  on  the  rubbish." 
When  Mr.  Jerome  remarked  virtuously  that  the  result  was, 
"roughly  speaking,' a  month  of  waking-hours  a  year  wasted  out 
of  a  short  and  uncertain  existence,"  his  friend  replied,  "  When 
you  don't  want  to  think,  you  light  a  pipe.  I  open  a  book.  It 
comes  to  the  same  thing."  This  attitude  toward  reading,  laments 
Mr.  Jerome,  is  very  largely  typical.  "  Our  ancestors  brewed 
themselves  the  bowl  of  punch ;  we  subscribe  to  the  circulating 
library."  Although  Mr.  Jerome's  paper,  which  appears  in  The 
ll'oman's  Home  Companion  (January)  begins  in  his  usual  whim- 
sical manner,  it  develops  into  an  earnest  plea  for  serious  reading 
and  serious  writing.     To  quote  further : 

"  Books  have  become  the  modern  narcotic.  China  has  adopted 
the  opium  habit  for  want  of  fiction.  When  China  obtains  each 
week  her  '  Greatest  Novel  of  the  Century,'  her  '  Most  Thrilling 
Story  of  the  Year,'  her  '  Best  Selling  Book  of  the  Season,'  the 
opium  den  will  be  no  more  needed.  As  in  the  case  of  my  friend 
previously  referred  to,  a  man  addicted  to  novel  reading  is  not  as 
a  rule  much  of  a  smoker  or  drinker.  This  may  be  the  better  for 
his  body,  but  about  his  mind  I  am  not  so  sure. 

"  The  young  girl  forbidden  the  saloon  and  cafe  muddles  her 
brain  with  books  instead  of  with  drink.  From  the  twenty  to 
fifty  new  novels  a  year  that  she  reads  it  is  doubtful  if  she  obtains 
a  single  new  idea,  a  single  thought  worth  remembering.  She 
reads  not  to  think,  but  to  save  herself  the  trouble  of  thinking. 
The  book  that  could  give  her  any  real  knowledge  of  life  would 
not  perhaps  be  found  on  shelves  of  the  circulating  library.  She 
reads,  one  after  another,  a  monotonous  procession  of  love  stories, 
where  impossible  young  men  with  nothing  else  to  do  in  life  make 
impossible  love  to  impossibly  perfect  young  women." 

Our  forebears,  says  Mr.  Jerome,  read  not  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  thinking,  but  rather  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  thinking.  In  this 
connection  we  read  : 

"  The  Elizabethan  dramatists  demanded  that  their  audiences 
should  think  with  them.  We  tolerate  Shakespeare  to-day  only 
on  condition  that  the  poetry  shall  be  hidden  as  much  as  possi- 
ble behind  the  scenery.  The  p!ay,  '  Everyman,'  for  instance,  was 
not  the  type  of  entertainment  a  business  man  would  seek  in  order 
to  forget  his  troubles.  ...  It  is  a  curious  development  of  later 
times,  this  demand  of  literature  that  she  shall  be  a  crooning  nurse, 
whose  business  it  is  to  rock  us  to  sleep.  .  .  . 

"  In  Russia  to-day,  where  life  is  still  a  serious  matter,  not  yet 
all  money-making  and  money-spending,  the  author  is  still  re- 
garded as  the  preacher,  the  leader;  his  works  are  criticized,  not 
because  of  their  phraseology,  but  because  of  the  thought  they  con- 
tain, the  help  they  givft  to  men  and  women  faced  with  the  fierce 
problem  of  life." 


Literature,  Mr.  Jerome  claim-.,  is  lly  an  appeal   to  the 

intellect,  nol  to  the  emotions,     Hence  book  .  "to  in-  of  any  i 
any  enjoyment  even,"  musl  demand  thought,     lie    tates  thai  of 

all   the  books  of   Stevenson's  that    he  h  im«I   enjoyed.   "Dr. 

Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde"  is  the  only  one  that  lingers  With  him      Of 
them  all,  it   is  the  one  that   "made  me  to  think  '  furiou  the 

French   would   say."    According  to   Mr.  Jerome,   tip-  author  as 

well    as    the    reader    is    a    sufferer    under    presenl    conditions,      He 

says : 

"What  I  fear  is  that  with  the  millions  now  coming  into  the 
reading  world,  who  before  sought  their  amusement  elsewhere,  the 
real  book  will  be  swamped.  At  present  the  mo-t  that  an  author 
can  do  is  to  write  nine  hooks  that  the  public  is  willing  to  read,  in 
the  hope  that  as  a  reward  his  publishers  will  allow  him  to  write 
one  that  he  wants  to  write,  and  that  a  few  hundreds  here  and 
there  may  enjoy  reading.  The  very  young  man  and  woman  do,  I 
believe,  read  to  think.  They  stand  on  the  threshold  of  life, 
road  stretches  in  front  of  them  unknown  and  mysterious.  They 
seize   upon   books   in   the   hope   of   learning    something   to    satisfy 


JEROME    K.    JEROME, 

An  English  humorist  who  pleads  for  the  serious  intention  in  liter- 
ature. He  says  :  "The  canting  talk  about  'art  for  art's  sake'  will  have 
to  be  forgotten.  You  cannot  divorce  literature  from  life.  A  man  or 
woman  who  talks  alone  and  in  confidence  to  the  young  in  their  tens  of 
thousands  is  not  entitled  to  say  to  himself,  'I  take  no  responsibility 
for  these  thoughts  I  am  whispering  in  your  ear.'  " 

their  natural  curiosity.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  great  mass  of 
printed  matter  is  only  going  to  mislead  them — give  them  utterly 
false  ideas.  .  .  . 

"  For  this  is  the  true  work  of  literature— that  it  shall  hold  a 
mirror  up  to  Nature — that  it  shall  show  us  life,  the  hidden  emo- 
tions, the  hidden  passions.  Literature,  if  it  is  going  to  be  of 
any  use  at  all  to  future  generations,  will  have  to  be  taken  more 
seriously.  The  canting  talk  about  '  art  for  art's  sake  '  will  have 
to  be  forgotten.  An  author  exercises  too  much  influence  upon  his 
readers,  especially  upon  his  youthful  readers,  to  be  able  to  shirk 
responsibility.  You  might  as  well  talk  about  'patent  medicine 
for  patent  medicine's  sake.'  A  book  either  does  good  or  it  does 
harm.  You  cannot  divorce  literature  from  life.  A  man  or  woman 
who  talks  alone  and  in  confidence  to  the  young  in  their  tens  of 
thousands  is  not  entitled  to  say  to  himself,  '  I  take  no  responsi- 
bility for  these  thoughts  I  am  whispering  into  your  ear.' " 

Mr.    Jerome    concludes    with    the    plea    that    "occasionally    we 
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should  be  allowed  to  read  and  write  the  book  that  is  neither  a 
'  spellbinder  '  nor  *  a  soothing  syrup,"  but  merely  a  serious  con- 
tribution to  human  thought." 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS   FOR    THE  GIFTED. 

T  N  Germany,  where  general  educational  ideals  have  been  under- 
-■■  going  material  changes  and  the  practical  interests  of  life 
have  been  making  themselves  felt  as  never  before  in  the  higher 
educational  institutions,  a  unique  problem  has  come  into  the 
forefront  of  debate  in  the  shape  of  a  demand  for  special  schoola 
for  bright  and  gifted  pupils.  The  claim  is  not  made  for  the 
common  schools,  but  for  the  secondary  schools;  namely,  the 
classical  gymnasium,  the  semi-classical  real  gymnasium,  and 
the  purely  scientific  Oberrealschule,  each  with  a  nine-years' 
course  leading  up  to  the  University.  The  chief  protagonist  of 
the  new  scheme  is  Dr.  J.  Petzoldt,  of  the  gymnasium  in  Spauden, 
near  Berlin,  who  first  published  his  discussion  on  the  subject 
in  a  leading  educational  review  of  the  country,  the  Ncue  Jahr- 
biicher  fur  Paedagogik,  but  issued  his  paper  also  as  a  special 
brochure  in  the  publication  concern  of  B.  G.  Teubner,  Leipzig 
and  Berlin,  under  the  title,  "Special  Schools  for  those  Particu- 
larly Gifted."     His  line  of  thought  is  practically  the  following: 

"All  along  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  State  and  other  or- 
ganizations in  control  of  schools  to  make  special  provisions  for 
those  who  are  intellectually  weak  and  are  not  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  progress  of  those  with  average  endowment  of  mental 
powers.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  in  reference  to  the 
wisdom  of  such  special  courses  and  schools,  and  the  underlying 
motives  for  their  establishment  cannot  fail  to  win  the  approval 
of  all  fair-thinking  people.  But  do  not  those,  too,  who  are  par- 
ticularly gifted  deserve  special  consideration  at  the  hand  of 
educators?  Should  not  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak  find  their 
needs  met  in  the  establishment  of  our  schools?  It  certainly  is 
a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  in  one  and  the  same  class  there  are 
those  who  can  do-  the  work  assigned  in  half  the  time  which  it 
takes  the  weaker  members  of  the  class  to  do  it.  Should  they  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so?  Or  rather,  should  not  rather 
special  attention  be  paid  to  those  who  promise  to  become  the 
leaders  in  the  world  of  thought  and  work,  rather  than  to  those 
who  in  the  nature  of  the  case  can  never  get  beyond  the  average 
in  knowledge  and  abilities?  Wisdom  and  not  charity  should  be 
the  controlling  factor  in  the  arrangement  of  the  school  cur- 
ricula. Every  teacher  of  experience  knows  that  not  a  few  of  his 
brightest  pupils  have  been  seriously  checked  in  their  educational 
development  by  the  fact  that  they  were  compelled  to  advance 
slowly  in  order  that  their  weaker  classmates  might  keep  up  with 
them.  We  believe  that  it  will  be  conceded  by  all  teachers 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  secondary  schools, 
that  the  more  gifted  of  the  pupils  could  readily  finish  the  nine 
years'  course  in  six  years,  and  in  this  way  enter  the  universities 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  instead  of  eighteen,  as  is  now  generally  the 
case,  and  thus  enter  professional  life  fully  three  years  earlier 
than  they  can  under  existing  circumstances.  True,  this  innova- 
tion would  demand  the  appointment  of  some  special  teachers; 
but  the  results  would  amply  justify  the  additional  costs.  Let  the 
state  try  the  experiment  of  arranging  special  courses  or  schools 
for  those  who  are  gifted  enough  to  do  the  work  in  less  than  the 
ordinary  time." 

This  proposal  of  Petzoldt  finds  an  enthusiastic  advocate  in 
Dr.  Bruno  Meyer,  of  Berlin,  who  publishes  his  article  in  the 
most  prominent  general  scientific  journal  in  Germany,  the 
Beilage  or  Supplement,  to  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  of  Munich, 
No.  141.  He  declares  that  the  proposed  innovation  would  in- 
evitably win  the  favor  of  educators,  and  mentions  a  number  of 
cases  in  his  own  experience  showing  how  harmful  it  is  to  keep 
back  gifted  pupils.     Other  educators  are  not  quite  as  sure  that 


such  schools  would  prove  an  undivided  blessing.  W.  von  Mas- 
sow,  in  the  same  journal  (No.  220),  publishes  a  reply  to  the 
article  of  Bruno  Meyer.  He  declares  that  if  education  consists 
merely  in  the  acquisition  of  facts,  that  then  such  an  innovation 
must  be  approved ;  but  he  contends  that  the  highest  ideal  of 
education,  at  least  in  the  stage  of  the  secondary  schools,  is  the 
development  of  intellectual  strength  and  acquisition  of  culture. 
For  this  time  is  needed,  and  the  superfluous  time  the  bright 
student  has  at  his  disposal  and  that  is  not  needed  for  his  school 
tasks,  can  be  used  for  independent  reading  and  study  outside  of 
the  regular  course,  all  of  which  contribute  to  the  realization  of 
this   ideal. 

The  idea  here  advanced  is  not  altogether  new  in  American 
educational  circles.  A  number  of  college  men  have  advocated  a 
system  by  which  the  student  can  graduate  and  secure  his  degree 
in  three  years  or  even  in  two,  instead  of  in  four,  but  no  definite 
experiment  in  this  direction  has  yet  been  made. — Transla'ion 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    VOLUNTARY   ISOLATION   OF   HENRIK 

IBSEN. 

r  I  AHE  volume  of  "Letters  of  Henrik  Ibsen,"  now  first  puD- 
■*-  lished  in  translation  in  America,  throws  some  interesting  side- 
lights upon  the  great  Norwegian  dramatist's  voluntary  exile  from 
his  country  and  his  family.  In  these  letters,  as  the  translators 
state,  we  find  at  times  "  that  unreserved  expression  of  his  personal 
feelings  which  has  hitherto  been,  to  a  great  extent,  withheld  from 
the  public,"  and  we  discover,  moreover,  that  "  his  proverbial  re- 
serve is  not  in  reality  an  essential  element  of  his  character."  It 
appears,  rather,  that  his  has  been  a  struggle  against  an  atmos- 
phere of  restraint.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  a  fighter  in  the  in-* 
tellectual  vanguard,  and  feels  that  the  world  has  not  moved  rap- 
idly enough  in  its  toleration  to  catch  up  with  him.  Writing  to- 
George  Brandes  about  "  The  Enemy  of  the  People,"  he  says : 

"  You  are,  of  course,  right  when  you  say  that  we  must  all  work 
for  the  spread  of  our  opinions.  But  I  maintain  that  a  fighter  in 
the  intellectual  vanguard  can  never  collect  a  majority  round  him. 
In  ten  years  the  majority  will,  possibly,  occupy  the  standpoint 
which  Dr.  Stockmann  held  at  the  public  meeting.  But  during 
these  ten  years  the  Doctor  will  not  have  been  standing  still ;  he 
will  still  be  at  least  ten  years  ahead  of  the  majority.  He  can 
never  have  the  majority  with  him.  As  regards  myself,  at  least, 
I  am  conscious  of  incessant  progression.  At  the  point  where  I 
stood  when  I  wrote  each  of  my  books,  there  now  stands  a  toler- 
ably compact  crowd  ;  but  I  myself  am  no  longer  there ;  I  am  else- 
where ;  farther  ahead,  I  hope." 

"Dear  Bjornson,"  he  once  exclaimed,  "it  seems  to  me  as  if  I 
were  separated  from  both  God  and  men  by  a  great,  an  infinite 
void."  And  in  an  appeal  to  his  king  for  a  pension  in  1866  to 
enable  him  to  continue  his  work,  he  said  : 

"  It  is  not  for  a  care-free  existence  I  am  fighting,  but  for  the 
possibility  of  devoting  myself  to  the  task  which  I  believe  and' 
know  has  been  laid  upon  me  by  God — the  work  which  seems  to 
me  more  important  and  needful  in  Norway  than  any  other,  that 
of  arousing  the  nation  and  leading  it  to  think  great  thoughts." 

From  the  very  earliest  period,  the  spirit  of  restlessness  was 
dominant  in  Ibsen's  character;  an  ethical  dissatisfaction  that  drove 
him  out  of  his  country  the  better  to  view  it  He  must  have  no- 
relatives  around  him  who  intellectually  are  his  enemies;  he  must 
keep  no  friends  who  would  prove  "an  expensive  luxury."  He 
wrote : 

"  The  costliness  of  keeping  friends  does  not  lie  in  what  one 
does  for  them,  but  in  what  one,  out  of  cor  sideration  for  them, 
refrains  from  doing.  This  means  the  crushing  of  many  an  in- 
tellectual germ.     I  have  had  personal  experience  of  it;  and  there 
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are,  consequently,  many  years  behind   me  during  which  it  was 
not  possible  for  me  to  be  myself.  .  .  . 
"  I  myself  am  responsible  for  what  1  write,  1  and  no  one  else. 

I  cannot  possibly  bring  trouble  on  any  party;  for  1  do  not  belong 
to  any.  I  stand  like  a  solitary  franelireur  at  the  outposts  and  act 
on  my  own  responsibility." 

And  still  again,  regarding  "Ghosts": 

"It  may  well  be  that  the  play  is  in  several  respects  rather  dar- 
ing. Hut  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  time  had  come  when  some 
boundary-posts  required  to  he  moved.  And  this  was  an  under- 
taking for  which  an  older  writer  like  myself  was  more  fitted  than 
the  many  younger  authors  who  might  desire  to  do  something 
of  the  kind. 

"  I  was  prepared  for  a  storm ;  for  such  storms  a  man  cannot 
alter  his  course;  that  would  be  cowardice.'' 

Late  in  his  career,  Ibsen  wrote: 

"So  to  conduct  one's  life  as  to  realize  one's  self — this  seems 
to  me  the  highest  attainment  possible  to  a  human  being.  It  is 
the  task  of  one  and  all  of  us,  but  most  of  us  bungle  it." 

Once  out  of  his  own  country,  he  began  to  write  freely,  express- 
ing himself  unreservedly  in  his  plays,  and  breathing  the  greater 
atmosphere  of  intellectual  activity.  The  actual  removing  himself 
from  Scandinavia  resulted  in  an  interesting  change  in  himself, 
which  he  thus  indicates : 

"  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  settle  for  good  in! 
Norway.  Nowhere  should  I  feel  less  at  home  than  there.  A] 
man  of  reasonably  well-developed  intellect  is  no  longer  satisfied 
with  the  old  conception  of  nationality.  We  can  no  longer  be  con- 
tent with  the  political  community  to  which  we  belong.  I  believe 
that  national  consciousness  is  on  the  point  of  dying  out.  and  that 
it  will  be  replaced  by  racial  consciousness;  I  myself,  at  least, 
have  passed  through  this  evolution.  I  began  by  feeling  myself 
a  Norwegian  ;  I  developed  into  a  Scandinavian ;  and  now  I  have 
arrived  at  Teutonism." 

Whenever  a  mention  of  returning  home  is  made,  Ibsen  ex- 
presses himself  with  fear  of  the  banal  influence : 

"  What  I  feel  is  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  write  freely  and 
frankly  and  unreservedly  there.  And  this  simply  means  that  I 
should  not  write  at  all.  When,  ten  years  ago.  after  an  absence 
of  ten  years,  I  sailed  up  the  Fjord,  I  felt  a  weight  settling  down 
on  my  breast,  a  feeling  of  actual  physical  oppression.  And  this 
feeling  lasted  all  the  time  I  was  at  home;  T  was  not  myself  under 
the  gaze  of  all  those  cold,  uncomprehending  Norwegian  eyes  at 
the  windows  and  in.  the  streets." 

And  finally,  when  he  had  realized  his  spiritual  home  in  Munice, 
and  lived  for  years  in  Rome  and  Dresden ;  when,  after  a  volun- 
tary exile,  he  returned  to  Norway,  we  hear  him  expressing  him- 
self thus: 

"  Oh,  dear  Brandes,  it  is  not  without  its  consequences  that  a 
man  lives  for  twenty-seven  years  in  the  wider,  emancipated  and 
emancipating  spiritual  conditions  of  the  great  world.  Up  here, 
by  the  fjords,  is  my  native  land.  But — but — but !  Where,  am  I  to 
find  my  home-land?" 

As  regards  his  own  work,  while  there  is  much  which  he  indi- 
cates as  personal  opinion  in  his  many  plays,  his  chief  desire  al- 
ways was  to  make  his  ideas  consistent  with  the  characters  he  had 
in  mind. 

On  the  publication  of  "  Hedda  Gabler,"  the  critics  immediately 
began  their  consideration  of  the  problem  underlying  the  dialogue. 
In  one  letter  Ibsen's  comment  is  as  follows : 

"  The  title  of  the  play  is  Hedda  Gabler.  My  intention  in  giv- 
ing it  this  name  was  to  indicate  that  Hedda  as  a  personality  is 
to  be  regarded  rather  as  her  father's  daughter  than  as  her  hus- 
band's wife. 

"It  was  not  rtally  my  desire  to  deal  in  this  play  with  so-called 
problems.  What  I  principally  wanted  to  do  was  to  depict  human 
beings,  human  emotions,  and  human   destinies,  upon   a  ground- 


work of  certain  of  ti ia.1  condition     and   principles  of  the 

present  day." 

When   writing  a  play   n   was  bis  custom  to  i  olate  him  ell  a, 
much  as  possible;  no  letter  writing,  no  reading;  his  whole  atten 
tion  centered  upon  the  moving  life  "i  his  drama     I  )n  the 

first  act,  and  all  was  easy.    Even  as  in  "  Peei  Gym,"  th  also 

a  wealth  of*the  Ibsen  personality  in  each  drama.      Me  writ 

"Everything  that  I  have  written  has  the  clo  i   t  po   iible  con- 
nection with  what  I  have  lived  through,  even  if  it  has  nol  bi 
rny  own  personal  experiena  ,  in  every  new  poem  or  play  I  have 


From  Stereograph  Copyright  by  Uuderwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 
HENRIK  IBSEN. 

From  a  late  photograph  taken  in  his  home  at  Christiana,  Norway.  Ibsen,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  in  his  last  illness,  was  very  weak  and  nervous,  but  he  made  a 
special  effort  to  pose  for  the  American  photographer. 

aimed  at  my  own  spiritual  emancipation  and  purification — for  a 
tnan  shares  the  responsibility  and  the  guilt  of  the  society  to  which 
he  belongs." 

Outside  of  his  own  country,  Ibsen's  influence  has  taken  effective 
hold.  There  are  two  passages  in  his  letters  that  bear  upon  this 
subject.     He  writes : 

"  The  introduction  of  my  dramatic  works  into  France  has  long 
been  my  dream.  But  I  dared  not  think  seriously  of  it.  as  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  something  quite  unattainable.  I  had  no  con- 
nections in  that  country  to  speak  of.  And  I  was  already  so  fully 
engaged,  attending  to  my  literary  business  in  Scandinvaia,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  England,  America,  and  elsewhere,  that  it  was  quite 
out  of  my  power  to  make  any  attempt  to  extend  my  field  of  opera- 
tions to  that  great  and  very  inaccessible  city,  Paris,  or  what  in 
matters  literary  is  the  same  thing- — to  France." 

And  at  another  time,  when  William  Archer  was  doing  pioneer 
work  for  him  : 

"  I  regret  ever  more  and  more  that  I  neglected  at  the  proper 
time  to  learn  to  speak  English.  Now  it  is  too  late.  Were  I 
conversant  with  the  language.  I  should  go  to  London  at  once, 
or,  to  be  more  correct,  I  should  have  been  there  long  ago.  I  have 
been  revolving  many  things  in  my  mind  lately,  and  one  of  the 
conclusions  to  which  I  have  come  is  that  there  are  very  strong 
traces  in  me  of  my  Scotch  descent.  But  this  is  only  a  feeling — 
perhaps  only  a  wish  that  it  were  so.  I  lack  the  experience  and! 
knowledge  necessary  to  judge." 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION. 


DANGER  OF  EXCESSIVE  LIGHT. 

pHE  theory  advocated  by  Major  Charles  E.  Woodruff,  U.  S.  A., 
■*-  that  excessive  light  injures  the  animal  organism  and  that 
blonde  races  in  southern  latitudes  can  not  permanently  survive 
its  effects,  has  already  been  noted  in  these  columns.  In  a  paper 
read  before  the  Northern  New  York  Medical  Association  and 
printed  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  December  23),  Dr. 
Woodruff  has  more  to  say  on  this  action  and  its  mechanism.  It 
is  his  belief  that  our  knowledge  of  the  curative  action  of  light 
has  led  to  the  curious  result  that  we  are  totally  ignoring  the  in- 
jurious nature  of  its  shorter  waves.  These,  he  asserts,  are  always 
destructive — never  constructive.    He  writes  : 

"Even  in  plants,  they  are  used  to  break  up  the  carbonic  oxide 
of  the  air,  being  transformed  in  some  way  to  another  form  of 
energy,  possibly  electric,  by  the  chlorophyl.  Hence  the  opinion 
was  universal  that  light  was  a  most  beneficent  agent  of  which  we 
could  not  get  too  much,  and  the  profession  to  a  man  has  been 
advocating  excessive  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  and  the  admis- 
sion of  great  streams  of  light  into  our  living  rooms,  schools, 
and  workshops,  utterly  oblivious  d  .he  fact  that  if  it  can  destroy 
baullary  protoplasm  it  can  do  the  same  to  the  cells  of  our  bodies. 
In  addition  light  almost  invariably  hinders  growth  while  dark- 
ness favors  it  both  in  plants  and  ar:mals.  Even  men  tend  to  be 
big  in  dark  climates  and  little  in  the  light  ones,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions. 

"Botanists  have  long  recognized  the  fact  that  the  living  grow- 
ing cell  always  functions  in  the  dark,  under  the  bark,  and  that 
the  protoplasm  in  the  leaf  must  resort  to  all  sorts  of  schemes  for 
protection  from  too  intense  a  light.  Zoologists  also  have  shown 
that  animals  pass  all  their  time  in  the  dark,  or  if  they  mint  expose 
themselves  to  the  sun's  rays  they  are  invariably  protected  by  an 
opaque  covering  of  hair,  feathers,  or  skin  pigmentation.  It  is 
only  within  a  decade  that  anthropologists  have  discovered  that 
the  same  law  applies  to  man.  It  is  now  proved  that  in  every  part 
of  the  world  the  native  type  of  man,  who  is  adjusted  to  the 
climate,  has  an  amount  of  pigmentation  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  light  to  which  he  is  exposed." 

But  just  how  does  the  injurious  action  of  excessive  light  take 
place?  If  it  is  strong  enough,  it  kills  the  protoplasm,  Dr.  Wood- 
ruff says;  if  not,  it  causes  it  to  decompose  or  break  up  chemi- 
cally.    He  goes  on : 

"Wre  see  a  typical  illustration  in  the  low  vitality  of  tissues 
damaged  by  the  x-ray.  Another  instance  is  prolonged  and  often 
incurable  neurasthenia  following  sunstroke,  and  it  might  be  said 
that  the  short  sun's  rays  are  one  of  the  factors  in  some  of  these 
cases,  though  thermic  fever  may  be  due  to  the  dark  infra-red 
rays  alone.  It  might  also  be  explained  in  passing  that  in  the 
therapeutic  use  of  these  short  rays  it  is  found  that  invading 
organisms  and  atypical  new  cells  are  more  easily  killed  than  the 
normal  tissue,  but  that  if  the  light  is  too  strong  it  kills  both 
normal  and  abnormal.  Indeed  normal  cells,  from  repeated  damage 
of  minor  degree,  may  be  so  changed  as  to  take  on  malignant 
growth  themselves." 

The  practical  point  that  he  thinks  should  be  noted  by  everyone, 
end  especially  by  physician.;,  i;  expressed  by  the  writer  in  the 
following  paragraph  : 

"If  it  is  true  tint  exec  :i.e  light  i.;  one  of  the  many  causes  of 
neurasthenia,  it  follows  th'.t  this  eon  lition  in  America  should  be 
worse  i:i  blonds  than  in  brunettes,  should  be  worse  in  the  cities 
than  in  the  country,  anu  snould  b-  vastly  b  nelited  or  cured  by 
a  removal  to  dark  cloudy  climates.  As  a  matter  of  fact  severe 
cases  are  known  to  bz  remarkably  benefited  by  removal  from  the 
city  in  tiie  Summer,  and  are  made  worse  In-  remaining;  arc 
damaged  by  a  trip  to  lighter  climates  and  benefited  or  cured  by 
a  sojourn  in  northern  cloudy  ones.  It  is  not  the  heat,  for  the 
fact  is  the  same  even  if  the  surferer  escapi  the  heat.  Of  course 
cases  can  arise  in  cloudy  places  if  there  are  other  causes.  It 
is  merely  proof  that  light  is  one  of  the  causes  of  '.his  trouble.'' 


Some  interesting  conclusions  are  drawn  by  Dr.  Yvroodrurr, 
among  them  that  the  remarkable  success  of  •  anatoria  in  such 
places  as  the  lower  mountains  of  New  York  which  has  been 
very  marked  in  cases  of  neurasthenia  from  soifthern  cities, 
might  be  dne  to  relief  from  excess-ive  light  and  that  perhaps  the 
rest  treatment  of  Wier  Mitchell  may  also  partially  owe  its  value 
to  the  faCt  that  the  patient  is  .-emoved  from  light  irritation. 


DID  OUR  CONTINENT  PEOPLE  ASIA? 

'  I  "*  HAT  there  was  an  early  racial  connection  between  the  North 
-*~  American  and  Asiatic  continents,  and  that  the  tide  of  mi- 
gration moved  from  this  country  to  Asia,  rather  than  in  the  other 
direction,  as  some  have  thought,  is  asserted  by  Daniel  T.  Pierce 
in  The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  (New  York,  November)  on  the 
strength  of  evidence  collected  by  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedi- 
tion of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  This  expedi- 
tion, which  was  sent  out  at  the  expense  of  Morris  K.  Jesup,  presi- 
dent of  the  museum,  has  been  investigating,  since  1S97,  the  oldest 
remaining  tribes  of  both  continents,  studying  their  customs,  char- 
acteristics, and  languages,  finding  out  how  long  each  has  occupied 
its  present  habitat  and  whence  it  came  originally,  and  ascertain- 
ing the  probable  relationship  of  one  to  another.    Says  Mr.  Pierce  : 

"The  favorite  theory  heretofore  has  been  that  the  Indian  cam: 
here  from  Asia.  This  theory  is  now  upset.  Many  of  those,  more- 
over, who  held  that  there  was  no  relationship  at  all  between  the 
tribes  of  America  and  those  of  Asia,  have  recently  changed  their 
views  radically  and  now  believe,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
expedition,  that  the  Indian  originated  here  and  spread  into  Asia. 
Stewart  Culin,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  one  of  the 
converts.  Mr.  Culin  has  personally  carried  on  extensive  investi- 
gations. For  a  long  time  he  denied  that  there  was  any  connection 
between  the  tribes  of  the  two  continents.  But  at  a  recent  con- 
gress of  scientists  he  surprised  all  present  by  saying :  'I  would 
like  to  state  that  I  now  withdraw  from  the  position  which  I  form- 
erly occupied,  that  there  was  no  communication  between  the  two 
continents.  I  now  feel  very  sure  that  some  time  in  the  remote 
past  there  must  have  been  most  intimate  relations,  and  further- 
more that  the  emigrations  may  have  been,  not  from  Asia  to 
America,  but  from  our  own  American  continent  to  Asia  and  to 
the  southern  islands  in  the  Pacific.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that 
the  material  which  has  been  brought  together  will  permit  a 
demonstration  to  be  made  to  you  of  this  emigration  in  the  long 
past  and  the  establishment  of  the  American  continent,  not  as  the 
source  of  an  arid  and  sterile  culture,  as  it  is  sometimes  charac- 
terized, but  of  a  living,  vital  force,  which  has  gone  out  into  the 
Old  World,  an'd  has  affected  the  cultures  of  historic  peoples  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted.' 

"There  are  so  many  different  tribes  in  northwestern  America 
and  in  Siberia,  and  they  are  separated  by  such  vast  distances,  that 
it  did  not  seem  probable  at  the  outset  that  there  was  any  close 
relationship  between  them.  Each  tribe  has  its  now  peculiar  lan- 
guage and  customs  and  is  isolated  from  the  other  tribes.  Those 
who  contended  that  there  was  nothing  in  common  between  the 
Asiatic  and  American  tribes  seemed  to  have  considerable  founda- 
tion for  their  assertions.  But  this  was  merely  a  superficial  belief 
which  arose  from  the  lack  of  proper  investigation.  When  the 
members  of  the  Jesup  Expedition,  after  their  years  of  exploration 
and  study,  compared  notes,  they  found  that  there  was  really  a 
very  close  relationship  between  the  Asiatic  and  American  tribes. 
Not  only  do  members  of  the  expedition  think  that  it  has  estab- 
lished this  highly  important  fact,  but  they  are  inclined  to  believe 
tiiat  the  tribes  of  both  Siberia  and  northwestern  America  were 
originally  one  race  and  that  their  culture  was  identical  and  sprang 
from  the  same  source." 

The  illustrations  to  Mr.  Pierce's  article,  some  of  which  are 
given  herewith,  are  interesting  as  offering  additional  proof  of  rela- 
tionship between  the  original  American  and  Asiatic  peoples.  Says 
the  writer  in  conclusion : 

"They  show  further  what  an  important  part  dress  and  visual 
impression  play  in  the  formation  of  popular  ideas  of  racial  char- 
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JAPANESE  IN  INDIAN   COSTUME. 


UKIAH  INDIAN  IN  JAPANESE 
COSTUME. 


UKIAH   MAIDEN   IN   JAPANESE 
COSTUME. 


JAPANESE    GIRL    IN    INDIAN 
COSTUME. 


RESEMBLANCE  OF  INDIANS  AND  JAPANESE. 


acteristics.  An  Indian  costume  makes  a  very  lifelike  'redskin' 
out  of  a  Japanese.  In  the  same  way  Japanese  dress  works  the 
most  puzzling  transformation  in  Indians.  From  the  pictures  them» 
selves  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  tell  which  are  Japanese 
and  which  Indians.  There  is  a  strong  suggestion,  if  nothing 
more,  in  the  curious  fact  that  the  two  peoples  are  not  so  unlike  as 
they  are  usually  pictured  in  our  imagination,  misled  as  it  is  by 
mere  differences  in  dress,  present  habitat,  history,  and  our  tradi- 
tional belief  in  the  absence  of  relationship  between  them." 


THE  PLACE  'OF    PLAY  IN    SCHOOL  WORK. 

HP  HAT  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  education  of  the  child,  stress 
-*-  should  be  placed  on  physical  rather  than  mental  exercise  and 
training,  by  regulating  and  systematizing  play  and  alternating  It 
with  class- work,  is  the  belief  of  rrofessor  Tyler,  as  expressed 
in  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  in  Boston, 
reported  in  The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  (December  16).  He 
says : 

"We  have  all  noticed  that  children's  plays  change  as  they 
grow  older.  Dr.  Gulick  tells  us  that  the  plays  of  children  under 
seven  or  eight  are  non-competitive  and  non-co-operative.  Kin- 
dergarten children  play  side  by  side  or  in  pairs,  rarely  spon- 
taneously in  groups.  They  are  gregarious  rather  than  social. 
The  plays  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  are  social,  co- 
operative and  competitive  games,  but  each  child  usually  plays 
for  himself.  After  twelve  group  games  with  opposing  sides  are 
more  popular,  and  finally  tend  to  crowd  out  all  others." 

Dr.  Tyler  took  up  particularly  the  co-operative  and  competi- 
tive plays  between  seven  and  twelve,  such  as  tag,  hide-and-seek 
and  running  games,  followed  by  various  throwing  games  and 
others  in  which  "stumps"  or  challenges  are  the  chief  feature. 
Inquiring  what  may  be  their  educational  value,  he  concludes 
that  it  is  five-fold.  Firstly,  these  games  or  plays  have  hygienic 
value,  as  they  exercise  the;  greatest  amount  of  muscular  tissue 
with   the   least   expenditure   of   nervous   energy,   periods   of   ac- 


tivity alternating  frequently  with  periods  of  rest,  as  is  best 
for  the  organism.  Secondly,  they  involve  mental  training, 
focussing  the  attention,  requiring  instant  decision  and  action, 
and  encouraging  self-reliance  and  the  development  of  initiative. 
Thirdly,  they  give  the  child  "his  first  lessons  in  the  art  of 
forming  friendships,  the  greatest  art  or  science  in  the  world." 
Fourthly,  they  furnish  the  first  real  and  spontaneous  moral  dis- 
tinction made  in  childhood,  that  between  "fairness"  and  "un- 
fairness." Fifthly,  they  give  a  high  degree  of  enjoyment — a 
very  important  feature  in  all  training.  "Opportunity,"  w2 
are  told  by  Professor  Tyler,  is  a  higher  word  even  than  "duty"; 
and  opportunities  must  be  enjoyed.     He  goes  on  to  say : 

"What  we  need  is  not  to  crush  out  play  or  its  spirit,  but 
somehow  to  get  more  of  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
play-ground  into  our  work.  But  if  play  is  the  most  valuable  of 
all  forms  of  exercise,  place  and  time  must  be  found  for  it,  even 
if  numbers  and  language  have  to  wait.  But  those  who  have 
had  to  do  with  half-time  schools  report  that  the  children  gen- 
erally make  about  as  much  progress  in  half  a  day  as  in  a  whole 
one.  The  introduction  of  out-door  work  in  our  industrial  and 
truant  schools  has  not  diminished  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
it  has  rather  increased  it.  The  children  are  more  industrious, 
amenable  and   contented. 

"Under  the  present  system  the  child  necessarily  forms  those 
bad  habits  of  study,  or  rather  of  dawdling  over  his  books,  of 
which  we  hear  complaint  in  all  grades.  While  at  school  he 
must  be  kept  still,  or  there  will  be  anarchy  and  disorder.  He 
should  not,  and  cannot,  at  this  age,  exercise  his  mental  powers 
more  than  during  the  time  spent  in  class-work.  This  gives  him 
more  than  enough.  He  returns  to  his  desk  for  bookwork. 
Every  muscle  in  his  body  is  tingling  and  twitching  for  exercise. 
But  he  must  sit  still.  The  problem  which  he  has  to  solve  is 
really  this :  How  to  forget  his  discomfort,  and  remain  quiet  and 
pretend  to  look  at  his  book,  and  not  to  do  any  mental  work. 
I  can  conceive  of  no  better  method  of  insuring  that  the  child 
shall  form  habits  of  dawdling  and  calling  it  study.  AftT  two 
or  three  years  of  such  practice  genuine  studv  becc  mes  almost 
or  quite  impossible.     If  play  is  always  a  privilege   a..d  regard, 
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and    study    always    a    required    duty,    can    we    wonder   that   the 
child  learns  to  look  upon   study  as  an  unnecessary  evil? 

"The  length  and  frequency*of  play  periods  must  be  determined 
by  experiment.  The  best  results  require  that  the  play  should 
be  at  fixed  times,  alternating  with  the  class-work.  The  same 
results  cannot  be  gained  by  dismissing  the  children  a  half-hour 
earlier,  and  having  them  scatter  to  their  homes.  School-gar- 
dens may  be  equally  useful.  Manual  training  and  gymnastics 
have  their  place  and  are  needed,  but  seem  somewhat  better 
suited  to  a  little  later  age.  But  play  has  its  own  place  apart 
from  or  in  addition  to  these.  The  vital  point  is  that  at  this 
age  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  physical  rather  than  on 
mental   exercise   and   training." 


AN  ELECTRICAL  PIPE-THAWER. 

jPHE  practicability  of  using  the  heating  efforts  of  an  elec- 
-1-  trie  current  for  thawing  frozen  water  pipes  was  demon- 
strated several  years  ago.  Some  electrical  companies  are  now 
building  compact  transformer  sets  which  may  be  transported 
from  place  to  place  as  they  may  be  required  for  this  purpose. 
The  new  1906  model  constructed  by  the  Pittsburg  Transformer 
Company,  shows  some  interesting  features  which  are  illustrated 
and  described  in  The  Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  December 
23).  Says  this  paper: 

"The  capacity  of  the  thawer  is  normally  400  and  800  amperes, 
but  currents  considerably  in  excess  of  these  values  may  be  drawn 
for  short  periods.  Usually  the  temperature  of  tl  e  air  will  be 
below  freezing  point,  or  even  many  degrees  below  zero.  Under 
such  conditions  a  temperature  rise  in  the  transformer  as  high  as 
ioo°  to  1250  Centigrade  above  the  air  will  still  be  within  the  usual 
•working  limits. 

"The  intermittent  nature  of  the  work  is  also  favorable,  and 
it  will  frequently  be  found  that  500  to  600  or  1,000  to  1,200 
amperes  can  safely  be  drawn  from  the  thawer.  Snow  or  ice  can 
also  be  applied  to  the  cast-iron  case  to  assist  in  cooling  when 
running  under  extreme  loads  for  considerable  periods  of  time. 
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REAU    VIEW    OF     PIPE-THAWING    OUTFIT,    SHOWING    CONNECTIONS    AND 

SWITCH. 

(1)  line  wires;  (2)  fuse-blocks;  (3)  heat  indicator,  consisting  of  a 
section  of  exposed  lead  pipe  connected  in  the  same  way  as  the  pipe  to 
be  thawed;  (4)  switch  to  vary  voltage  of  current;  (5)  choke-coil  with 
handle  (6)  to  vary  other  conditions;  (7)  terminals  connecting  with 
cable  leading  to  frozen  pipe. 


"While  pipes  exposed  to  the  air  generally  burst  in  freezing, 
yet  it  has  been  found  that  when  they  are  in  the  ground  very  few 
cases  of  bursting  are  met  with.  It  has  been  observed  that  but 
one  case  in  600  shows  rupture  under  such  conditions,  due  perhaps 
to  the  fact  that  the  earth  first  freezes  solidly  around  the  pipe. 


OUR    NEW  ANIMAL    DRUGS. 

IT  ITHERTO  substances  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease  have 
A  -*-  been  taken  almost  exclusively  from  the  mineral  and  veget- 
able kingdoms.  Our  early  ancestors,  to  be  sure,  revelled  in  all 
sorts  of  messes  for  curative  mixtures,  but  these  have  been  rele- 
gated to  the  forgotten  domain  of  magic,  as  with  the  similar  con- 
coctions that  filled  such  witches'  cauldrons  as  that  celebrated  in 
"Macbeth."  But  a  change  seems  to  be  gradually  taking  place 
in  our  materia  medica,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  learning 
how  to  use  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease  the  agents  de- 
veloped and  automatically  employed  in  the  animal  organism  itself 
for  this  very  purpose.  This  is  brought  out  in  an  editorial  article 
in  The  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  (Detroit,  December),  whose  author 
writes  as  follows : 

"The  antitoxins  are  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  this  class  of 
nature's  own  remedies  for  her  own  diseases,  and  of  them  diph- 
theria antitoxin  is  the  most  familiar  and  effective.  The  diphtheria 
germ,  gaining  entrance  into  the  human  or  animal  body,  and  devel- 
oping its  peculiar  poison  or  toxin,  causes  the  organism  to  protect 
itself  by  the  counter-formation  of  an  anti-toxin;  and  this,  unless 
the  attack  be  a  virulent  one,  will  offset  the  effect  of  the  toxin  with- 
out the  patient's  knowledge.  Why,  then,  not  develop  this  and 
toxin  in  potent  form  in  a  horse's  blood  by  giving  him  more  and 
more  of  the  toxin  or  poison  as  he  becomes  immune  through  the 
development  of  more  and  more  of  the  protecting  agent?  And  why 
not  administer  this  potent  anti-toxin  in  cases  where  the 
human  body  has  been  attacked  with  an  infection  so  virulent  that 
it  can  not  itself  manufacture  enough  of  the  life-saving  agent  of 
nature?  These  questions  have  been  answered  brilliantly,  not  only 
with  antidiphtheric  serum,  but  in  less  degree  only  with  other 
serums  or  antitoxins.  The  average  mortality  of  diphtheria  has 
been  reduced  from  50  or  55  to  about  10  per  cent.,  and  thus  has 
this  dread  disease  been  robbed  largely  of  its  terrors. 

"And  then  there  are,  for  instance,  the  glands  in  the  human  and 
animal  bodies — the  thyroid,  the  thymus,  the  suprarenal,  the  liver, 
and  other  glands.  Each  one  of  these  has  some  function  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  the  organism.  In  some  instances  we  do  not 
know  yet  just  what  this  function  is,  but  we  see  proof  of  its  exist- 
ence when  the  gland  is  extirpated — disease  and  disturbance  fol- 
low. Why,  then,  not  discover  what  purposes  these  glands  fulfill, 
and  then  use  them  (or,  better  still,  their  active  principle  or  prin- 
ciples) in  exactly  the  way  which  nature  herself  uses  them,  and 
for  exactly  the  same  need?" 

Of  the  above-mentioned  glands,  the  suprarenal,  or  adrenal,  se- 
cretes two  principles  that  control  the  blood  pressure,  one  tending 
to  raise  it,  the  other  to  depress  it.  They  usually  work  harmoni- 
ously together  so  that  the  pressure  is  controlled  as  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  an  engine;  but  an  insufficient  supply  results  in  a  condition 
known  as  Addison's  disease.  The  pressure-raising  principle  has 
now  been  isolated  chemically  and  adrenalin  has  become  one  of 
our  most  useful  curative  agents.  Because  of  its  property  as  a 
hemostatic,  or  "blood  checker,"  it  has  made  bloodless  operations 
possible,  and  in  surgery  of  the  eye  or  nose  it  is  invaluable.  Of 
another  of  these  glands,  the  thyroid,  the  writer  goes  on  to  speak 
as  follows : 

"The  thyroijd  gland  contains  a  principle  which,  among  its  other 
functions,  is  thought  to  neutralize  certain  waste  products  in  the 
blood  and  render  them  harmless.  But  if,  as  a  result  of  disease, 
such  as  exophthalmic  goitre,  there  is  more  of  the  thyroid  princi- 
ple secreted  than  is  needed  for  this  purpose,  the  excess  causes  a 
train  of  most  disagreeable  symptoms.  Now  observe  what  science 
has  done.  She  has  found  a  way  to  provide  the  system  with  more 
of  the  waste  products  in  order  to  use  up  the  excess  of  the  thyroid 
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agent,  anid  this  is  how  she  has  done  it :  She  lias  removed  the  thy- 
roid gland  from  certain  animals  entirely,  with  the  result  that  their 
blood  has  soon  become  surcharged  with  the  waste  products  which 
could  not  be  neutralized  in  the  absence  of  the  thyroid  principl 
From  this  blood  has  been  prepared  a  substance  commercially 
known  as  thyroideetin,  and  this,  administered  to  a  patient  afflicted 
with  exophthalmic  goitre,  results  in  the  neutralization  of  the  ex- 
cessive thyroid  secretion  and  consequently  a  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  the  troublesome  condition.  Thyroideetin  is  a  new  product 
and  can  not  be  said  to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage.  Its 
future,  however,  is  promising. 

"Only  the  very  outlines  of  this  large  subject  have  been  sketched 
in  the  foregoing,  and  only  a  very  few  remedies  of  the  class  under 
consideration  have  been  mentioned.  A  volume  would  be  required 
to  compass  the  field  properly,  but  it  is  hoped  that  our  remarks 
will  pro\e  suggestive  and  will  in  a  measure  prepare  the  mind  to 
receive  the  discoveries  which  are  sure  to  be  made  in  increasing 
number  in  the  relatively  new  field  of  biological  and  physiological 
chemistry." 

SHOULD  AN  ENGINEER  BE  A  BUSINESS  MAN  ? 

SHOULD  the  engineering  profession  carefully  limit  itself  to 
the  application  of  science  to  construction  or  should  engineers 
also  take  into  account  the  commercial  factors  in  their  work? 
That  the  engineer  must  certainly  include  in  his  work  the  economic 
problems  involved  in  it,  as  well  as  those  of  scientific  principle,  is 
asserted  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Engineering  Magazine 
(New  York,  December),  altho,  he  asserts,  engineers  are  not  yet 
fully  awake  to  this  fact.    Says  this  writer : 

"The  term  'engineer'  has  been  variously  defined,  from  the  oft- 
quoted  statement  of  Tredgold  that  he  is  one  who  'directs  the  great 
sources  of  power  in  nature  to  the  use  and  convenience  of  man,' 
down  to  the  modern  one  of  Wellington,  defining  him  as  the  man 
'who  can  do  for  one  dollar  what  any  fool  can  do  for  two  dollars.' 
Both  of  these,  and  indeed  any  definition  which  can  be  framed  as 
well,  must  include  the  idea  that  the  engineer  is  an  economist.  He 
directs  the  sources  of  power  in  nature  to  economical  advantage; 
or,  if  he  does  not,  he  will  not  save  the  odd  dollar,  and  hence  be 
no  better  than  any  other  man,  so  that  the  old  definition  and  the 
new  one  are  not  greatly  different  in  principle  after  all. 

"Viewed  in  this  light  it  seems  rather  curious  that  engineers  in 
various  countries  should  have  taken  so  long  a  time  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  business  side  of  engineering  work  is  really  in- 
cluded in  their  professional  bailiwick.  In  this  country  the  desira- 
bility of  including  commercial  and  economic  questions  in  the  work 
of  the  engineer  has  been  appreciated  earlier  than  elsewhere,  and 
more  than  one  railroad  president  has  developed  from  the  engin- 
eering department  into  that  of  administration.  The  American 
professional  societies  have  taken  an  early  part  in  the  discussion  of 
questions  relating  to  the  administration  of  industrial  work  from 
the  business  side,  and  the  various  scientific  methods  of  remunerat- 
ing workmen,  determination  of  costs,  and  solution  of  the  numer- 
ous problems  of  works  management  have  had  their  inception  or 
their  strongest  impetus  from  the  members  of  the  engineering  pro- 
fession. In  fact,  the  so-called  business  men,  familiar  with  the 
commercial  side  of  engineering  and  manufacturing  only,  have 
often  been  reluctant  to  accept  methods  devised  without  regard  to 
the  ancient  precedents  derived  from  medieval  methods  of  trade, 
and  it  is  only  with  the  active  entrance  of  the  engineer  into  the 
affairs  of  business  administration  that  modern  conditions  have 
been  taken  into  account  in  a  scientific  manner." 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  we  are  told,  the  discussion  of  eco- 
nomic subjects  by  professional  bodies  of  engineers  is  just  begin- 
ning. A  recent  circular,  issued  by  the  Bavarian  Section  of  the 
Society  of  German  Engineers  (the  largest  body  of  engineers  in  the 
world)  states  that,  after  due  consideration,  it  has  been  thought 
well  for  the  members  to  contribute  to  the  transactions  papers  upon 
such  industrial  matters  as  the  value  of  economic  studies  to  the 
engineer,  the  function  of  the  production  engineer,  the  influence 
of  technology  upon  general  culture,  the  effects  of  industrial  com- 
binations upon  manufacturing   industries,  scientific  methods   for 


the  remuneration  of  labor  and  tin-  vaf;  Igineering  Btati 

'I'm  quoti    further : 

"Other  question     i         ted         thosi  including  the  combinai 
of  economic  matt  i  i  with  those  u  ually  con  idered  as  wholly  t  i 
nical.     Thus:    the  influen      o\  tin-  practical  applications  <.t  the 
science  of  thermodynamics  upon  publii   pi"  i < •  i  > i >  i      hown  to  be 
important;  tin-  development  of  method    foi  thi   u  e  of  liquid  fuel 
has  a  distinct  relation  to  the  location  and  conduct  of  manufactui 
ing  enterprises;  the  development  of  automobile  vehicles,  both  for 
personal   ami    industrial   service,   is   destined   to   work    economii 
transformations.    These  and  many  other  subject    of  related  char- 
acter arc  included  in  a  program  mapped  out  win 
German  thoroughness  and  doubtless  destined  to  cause  tin-  publi- 
cation of  many  valuable  studies." 


THE  NOBEL  PRIZE-WINNERS  FOR  1905. 

"\J  OT  all  of  the  prizes  established  by  Alfred  Nobel,  the  Swedish 

■*■  ^  chemist,  are  for  excellence  in  science,  two— that  for  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  that  for  literary  work — were  considered 
in  our  issue  for  December  30,  page  985,  and  do  not  fall  within  the 
sc^ipe  of  this  department  of  The  Lht.kaky  Digest.  Of  the  three 
distinctively  scientific  prizes,  that  in  physiology  and  medii  ine  goes 


ALFRED  NOBEL, 

The  Swedish  chemist  who  established  the  celebrated  annual  prizes 
of  $40,000  each  for  achievements  in  literature,  medicine,  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  the  promotion  of  peace. 

this  year  to  Professor  Robert  Koch,  that  in  physics  to  Professor 
Thilipp  Lenard,  and  that  in  chemistry  to  Professor  Adolf  von 
Baeyer.  The  prizes,  which  amount  to  about  $40,000  each,  were 
announced  on  December  10th,  the  anniversary  of  Nobel's  death. 
The  qualifications  of  the  recipients  are  thus  summarised  in  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York,  January.) 

"Each  of  the  recipients  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  scienti- 
fic research  and  discovery.  Dr.  Koch  has  the  great  distinction 
of  having  discovered  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  and  of  cholera. 
His  tuberculin  has  failed  as  a  remedy,  but  has  proved  of  great 
value  in  diagnosis.  His  researches  on  malaria,  rinderpest  and 
various  tropical  diseases  have  been  contributions  of  vast  impor- 
tance for  the  study  and  cure  of  disease.  Dr.  Koch  does  not  hold 
a  university  position,  and  like  Dr.  Behring,  to  whom  a  Nobel 
prize  was  awarded  in  1901,  he  earns  money  by  his  discoveries. 
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They  have  been  criticized  for  this,  but  it  may  b?  that  the  greatest 
advances  in  scier.ee  will  come  when  investigators  are  paid  directly 
for  their  work  instead  of  indirectly  as  at  present.  Dr.  Koch  was 
born  in  Clausthal  in  1843;  he  studied  at  Gottingen  and  carried 
on  his  researches  for  some  years  as  a  practising  physician  in 
small  towns.  In  1880  he  became  an  officer  of  the  Imperial  Bureau 
of  Health  at  Berlin,  and  in  1885  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Berlin  Laboratory  of  Hygiene  and  professor  in  the  university. 
He  has,  however,  been  chiefly  engaged  in  expeditions  to  tropical 
countries  under  the  auspices  of  the  German  and  other  govern- 
ments, and  is  just  now  returning  to  Berlin  from  South  Africa. 
"Professor  Lenard,  of  Kiel,  is  distinguished  for  the  discovery 
of  the  rays  that  bear  his  name,  which  was  an  important  step 
forward  in  the  direction  of  research  which  has  become  dominant 
in  recent  physics,  the  phenomena  of  radiation  and  the  theories 
cf  the  constitution  of  matter,  with  which  the  names  of  Roengen , 
Becquerel  and  the  Curies,  who  have  already  received  Nobel 
prizes,  are  associated,  and  to  which  Thomson,  Rutherford  and 
Crookes  have  contributed  in  equal  measure.  Leanard  was  born  in 
1862,  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  at  Berlin,  and  has  filled  teaching 
positions  in  Bonn,  Breslau,  Heidelberg  and  Kiel.  He  has  accom- 
plished much  valuable  work  in  addition  to  his  release  of  the 
cathode  rays  from  the  Crookes  tubes,  but  he  is  scarcely  the  peer 
of  Lord  Kelvin  or  Professor  J.  J.  Thompson,  neither  of  whom 
has  received  a  Nobel  prize. 

"Baron  von  Baeyer,  of  Munich,  has  made  contributions  of 
great  importance  to  organic  and  industrial  chemistry.  His  work 
on  the  carbon  compounds  is  of  much  theoretical  interest,  but  he 
is  most  widely  celebrated  for  the  discovery  of  aniline  dyes  and 
the  artificial  production  of  indigo.  Professor  von  Baeyer  cele- 
brated his  seventieth  birthday  on  October  11.  Born  in  Berlin, 
he  studied  there,  and  at  Heidelberg  and  Geneva.  He  qualified 
as  Dozcnt  at  Berlin  in  i860  and  became  full  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  newly-organized  University  of  Strasburg  in 
1872,  succeeding  Liebig  at   Munich  in   1875.. 

"He  was  made  a  noble  with  hereditary  transmission  of  the  title 
in  1885.  His  great  work  in  synthetic  chemistry  entitles  him  to 
belong  to  the  group  of  those  who  have  already  received  Nobel 
prizes  in  chemistry — van't  Hoff,  Fischer,  Arrhenius  and  Ram- 
say." 

WHAT   IS   A   PATENT   MEDICINE? 

HP  HAT  most  so-called  "patent"  medicines  are  not  patented  at 
■*■  all,  will  be  apparent  to  anyone  seeking  information  on 
the  subject.  The  name,  as  popularly  used,  denotes  such  pro- 
prietary medicines  as  are  sold  direct  to  the  public,  especially  such 
as  are  made  from  secret  formulas.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago, 
December   16)  : 

"Proprietary  medicines  are  those  which  seme  one  owns;  thos; 
that  are  the  property  of  some  one.  Their  ownership  or  pro- 
prietorship is  held  in  two  ways:  (1)  By  a  patent,  or  (2) 
by  a   trade  or  copyright   name. 

"1.  Patented  Medicines.  A  patented  medicine  is  one  on 
which  a  patent  has  been  granted.  This  requires  that  a  full 
description  of  the  article  bs  filed  with  the  Government,  which 
description  can  be  obtained  by  anyone  for  5  cents  by  writing  to 
the  Patent  Office.  These  are  non-secret  (patent  means  open)  ; 
and  the  protection  lasts  for  seventeen  years.  Some  of  our 
better  preparations  were  patented,  such  as  antipyrin,  sulphonal. 
lanolin,  but  the  patents  have  now  expired.  So  long  as  the 
patents  were  in  force  these  preparations  were  'proprietary  med- 
icine^.' Phenacetin  is  pal  :nted,  the  patent  expiring  next  March. 
Until  then  it  will  be  a  'proprietary  medicine.'  Alphozone,  r.ceto- 
zone,  thiocol,  creosotol  and  other  well-known  remedies  are 
patented  medicines,  and  therefore  proprietary.  There  is  v.o 
objection  to  them,  if  they  are  advertised  and  marketed  in  an 
honest   way. 

"2.  Copyrighted  or  Trade-Named  Articles.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  preparations  on  the  market  in  this  country  com.' 
in  this  class.  They  are  proorietiry  in  that  the  name  given 
them  is  owned  and  controlled  by  some  one.  The  name  is  the 
thing   in   this  case.     Nearly,   but   not   quite,   all   the  preparations 


that  are  sold  under  trade  names  are  to  be  condemned  because 
the  composition  is  secret  in  character.  If  the  composition  is 
known,  and  if  the  remedies  are  honestly  exploited,  they  are 
not  necessarily  to  be  condemned.  One  serious  objection  ap- 
plies to  all  copyrighted  or  trade-names— they  are  a  perpetual 
monopoly.  A  patented  article  becomes  public  property  after 
seventeen  years,  but  a  trade-name  article   never  does. 

'  'Patent  medicines'  come  in  this  class,  the  term  being  used 
to  designate  those  advertised  and  sold  directly  to  the  public. 
The  name,  of  course,  is  a  misnomer,  for  they  are  not  patented 
medicines.  We  suggest  that  the  words  'patent  medicines' 
be  always  placed  in  quotation  marks  when  the  proprietaries 
advertised  to  the  public  are  meant,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
misunderstanding." 


Food  By  Chemical  Synthesis?— For  many  years 
chemists  have  been  trying  to  put  together  food-stuffs  in  their 
laboratories,  but  so  far  we  are  still  forced  to  obtain  our  nutritive 
protoplasm  from  animal  and  vegetable  organisms.  Several 
premature  announcements  of  success  have  been  made  in  past 
years,  and  so  we  must  not  place  too  much  dependence  on  the 
claim  of  a  German  chemist,  of  which  we  are  told  in  Cosmos 
(Paris).     Says  this  journal: 

"There  is  an  economic  law  that  may  be  considered  as  ab- 
solute; -namely,  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  take  account  of 
stock.  From  this  comes  the  modern  industrial  tendency  to 
utilize  all  by-products  as  much  as  possible.  To  propose  to  distil 
coal,  for  instance,  merely  to  get  illuminating  gas,  would  now 
be  very  properly  considered  heresy.  Coke,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
tar  on  the  other,  are  products  whose  sale  is  remunerative.  *  *  * 
From  the  latter,  chemistry  has  learned  how  to  extract  brilliant 
colors  that  give  the  most  dazzling  hues  to  fabrics,  and  also 
those  artificial  perfumes  that  we  now  know  how  to  produce 
with  such  perfection.  *  *  *  But  much  more  is  to  be  found  in 
co.al.  A  German  chemist,  it  would  appenr,  has  discovered  in 
it  a  food-stuff  of  the  first  rank,  whose  formula,  which  is  not 
yet  divulged,  is  sensibly  the  same  as  that  of  animal  flesh.  If 
this  announcement  is  not  a  'bluff'  *  *  *  we  must  ask  whether 
we  shall  not,  some  day,  see  food  derivatives  of  coal  make  their 
appearance  on  the  market.  This  possibility,  after  all,  has  noth- 
ing in  it  that  is  formally  irrealizable ;  it  is  in  conformity  w!th 
the  predictions  of  contemporary  chemistry.  Along  s'm  lar  lines, 
we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  succeeded  in  synthetizing 
lecithin,  which  is  none  other  than  the  nutritive  principle  of  white 
of  egg.  When  shall  we  have  the  synthesis  of  be^fstek?" — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


National  Interest  in  Forest  Preservation. —  Wri- 
ting in  behalf  of  the  creation  of  forest  reserves  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  reminds  us  in 
Forestry  and  Irrigation  (November)  that  the  injury  wrought  by 
forest  destruction  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  locality  in  which 
the  forest  stands,  but  affects  the  whole  nation.        He  says: 

"The  farthest  State  on  the  Pacific  is  injured  if  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  is  injured:  the  man 
who  wears  a  flannel  shirt  in  Montana  is  injured  when  the  woolen 
manufacturer  of  Lawrence  or  Holyokc  is  injured.  Take  that  spe- 
cial instance:  the  water  power  at  the  city  of  Holyoke  is  said  to 
be  the  second  water  power  in  the  United  States.  The  water  power 
of  Niagara  comes  first  and  the  next  power  among  those  developed 
is  the  power  at  Holyoke.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  say  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  water  power  should  be  left  to  the  legislation  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  to  which  the  town  of  Holyoke  does  nit 
belong?  The  water  which  drives  the  mills  at  Holyoke  comes  from 
the  forests  of  New  Hampshire,  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  Vermont. 
The  paper  and  other  fabrics  which  are  made  at  Holyoke  go  ov.-r 
the  world.  As  I  said,  the  ranchman  in  Montana  feels  an  injury 
in  Holyoke.  and  the  nation  in  which  that  ranchman  belongs,  one 
might  say,  owes  a  debt  to  Holyoke.  Speaking  simply,  the  whole 
matter  of  water-fiow  is  a  national  and  not  a  local  affair." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


THE    MORAL    CRISIS    OF    THE    CHURCH 
OF    TO-DAY. 

'  1  "Ml  K  church  is  making  a  great  mistake,  we  are  bold  in  a  recenl 

-*-  pamphlet,  in    attacking  the  sins  of  the  individual     ignoring  the 

sins  of  society  as  a  whole.  "Surprising  as  it  may  appear  to  some, 

the  problem  of  to-day's  church  is  not  primarily  intellectual,  lull 
moral."  Such  is  the  deliverance  of  Mr.  Louis  Wallis  in  an  essay, 
published  by  the  University  of  Chicago  press,  entitled  "Egoism:  A 
Stud}  in  the  Social  Premises  of  Religion."  We  have  reached  a 
point,  lie  declares,  where  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible 
seems  to  have  taught  us  all  that  it  can ;  and  recent  years 
have  shown  us  waiting  for  results  that  were  supposed  to 
have  followed  from  the  readjustment-  of  our  conception  of 
Bible  truth.  The  time  has  been  taken  up  with  mutual  recrim- 
inations. '"The  critics  charge  the  situation  to  the  c  >iserva- 
tives,  while  the  conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  are  quite 
sure  that  the  critics  are  responsible  for  the  whole  business." 
The  real  solution  of  the  difficulty,  the  author  affirms,  lies  in 
the  readjustment  of  the  church's  moral  attitude  toward  society. 
Hence,  the  problem  is  not  critical,  but  sociological.  That  the 
church  is  on  the  wrong  track  in  this  respect  is  shown,  according 
to  the  writer,  in  the  fact  that  "the  momentum  of  the  religious  en- 
terprise in  modern  society  goes  against  a  scientific  interpreta- 
tion of  to-day's  problems."  Herein,  he  says,  is  involved  a 
crisis  equal  in  importance  to  any  of  the  early  crises 
in  social  history.  The  settlement  of  the  purely  intellectual 
questions  of  religious  faith  is  implicit  in  the  resolution  of  the 
moral  crisis.  Therefore,  "the  present  decline  in  the  influence 
and  prestige  of  official  religion  issues  from  this  great  moral 
fact."  A  change  of  attitude  with  reference  to  the  whole  social 
question,  past  and  present,  he  says,  is  imperatively  demanded. 
The  initiative  in  this  change  can  come  best  from  the  church,  be- 
cause "the  church  has  undoubtedly  been  the  most  popular 
moral  institution  of  all  history.''  Her  attitude  in  the  past  is 
defined  by   the  writer   in    the   following  terms : 

"The  historical  assumption  of  the  church,  tacit  or  avowed, 
has  been  that  the  world's  evil  (aside  from  purely  physical  evil) 
arises  out  of  individual  bad  will.  The  development  of  both  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  churches  has  been  attended,  on  the  moral 
side,  with  protest  merely  against  individual  sins.  The  church 
has  never  committed  itself  to  any  proposition  recognizing  the 
organic  nature  of  society.  It  has  proclaimed,  in  effect :  'Society 
is  a  mere  crowd.  If  the  crowd  is  to  be  set  right,  its  units 
must  be  set  right  individually.  Let  every  citizen  become  a 
better  citizen  and  a  better  man ;  and  then  the  crowd, 
society,  the  world,  will  be  all  right.'  In  effect,  the 
church  occupies  the  position  of  one  who  insists  that 
for  the  operating  of  a  steam  engine  .  all  we  need  is 
individual  righteousness  and  brotherly  love.  By  concentrating 
attention  upon  individualism,  and  emphasizing  this  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  standpoints,  the  church  has  practically  thrown 
the  weight  of  its  large  official  influence  in  denial  of 
the  organic  nature  of  society.  It  has  been  innocent 
of  a  sociological  outlook.  No  counter-claim,  however  stren- 
uous, can  break  the  tremendous  force  of  this  fact. 
Even  in  the  Christian  church  the  idea  of  brotherhood,  rnd  of 
membership  in  each  other,  has  had  no  effect  on  the  search  for 
the  grounds  of  social  problems.  The  ethical  protest  of  the 
church — Jewish  and  Christian,  Catholic  and  Protestant — has  in 
all  ages  ignored  the  organic  nature  of  society,  and  has  thus 
helped  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  world's  problems  are  partly 
based  on  defects  of  the   social    system." 

The  difficulties  of  the  present  situation  can  not  be  dodged, 
says  the  writer,  by  claiming  that  the  church  is  concerned  with 


"the    relation    between    God    ami     man,"    .  1 1 1  •  1    that     it     ha 

mediate    interest    in   the   social    problem  .     Upon    the   point    he 

Cl  'Utilities  : 

"I  f  this  be  a  church  theory,  m  hur<  h  pra< 

nee.     The   official   claim   is   that    the  church   i-   an  for 

ushering   in  tin-   Kingdom  of  God,  and   setting   the  world  right 

Surely,    this    is   a    very    ambitious    object.      In    fact,    no    movement 

of  social  reform  ever  acknowledged  a  vaster  purpose.     And 

on   the   whole    (we  do   not    s;n.    there   are   no   personal   exc  p 
tions),  the  church  is  not  hospitable  to  reforms  ba  •  <l  on  radical 

analysis  of  society.  Although  one  of  the  prof(  '<1  objects  of 
the  church  is  to  set  the  world  right,  nobody  is  quicker  thin 
the  'pillars'  of  the  church  to  east  slurs  on  'world-menders.' 
However    prompt     the    church     may    be     to     take     refuge     in     its 

transcendental   functions  when  the  social   problem   is   raised,  it 

is  never  backward  about  denunciation  of  individual  sin  as  the 
one    root   of   the    social    problem.'' 


THE   PREACHER   AND   THE    NOVEL. 

r  I  M 1 E  Editor  of  The  Biblical  World  (Chicago),  reminds  us  that 
-*-  years  ago  the  novel  and  the  theatre  were  classed  together 
by  religious  teachers  as  dangerous  to  the  spiritual  life.  It  is  not 
clear,  he  says,  that  the  attitude  resulted  in  a  higher  morality  of 
society  at  large,  but  "it  certainly  caused  a  healthy  determination 
not  to  be  led  into  temptation. "  The  ostracism  of  the  novel  by  the 
religious  teacher  has  now,  we  are  told,  all  but  disappeared.  This 
editor  sees  in  the  novel  a  powerful  agency  for  reform,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  detects  certain  tendencies  in  modern  fiction  which 
lead  him  to  believe  that  "the  novel  is  in  danger  of  becoming  one 
of  the  disintegrating  forces  of  social  life."  On  this  point  he  writes 
as  follows : 

"Unless  there  is  a  decided  revolt  of  public  taste,  the  next  few 
years  will  see  American  fiction  a  collection  of  treatises  on  social 
pathology.  The  problems  of  love  are  coming  to  be  discussed,  not 
with  fine  romantic  ideals,  but  with  the  plain-spekenness  of  a 
Schopenhauer  or  of  writers  on  primitive  culture.  The  influence  of 
Russian  and,  particularly,  French  novelists  is  increasing  in  sec- 
ondary literature.  Men  and  women  in  this  literature  do  not  marry; 
they  legally  mate.  The  story-writer,  like  Adam  and  Eve,  is  dis- 
covering that  human  nature  is  naked,  but,  unlike  our  first  parents, 
is  not  ashamed." 

What  attitude,  he  asks,  shall  the  religious  teacher  take  toward 
such  literature?  "If  he  denounces  it  from  the  pulpit,  he  will  increase 
the  sale  of  any  book  he  may  mention.  If  he  undertakes  a  crusade 
against  novel  reading  in  general,  he  will  make  himself  ridiculous. 
Yet  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  done  at  once."  We  read 
further : 

"The  real  heart  of  the  matter  lies  in  a  lowered  moral  taste,  born 
of  prosperity.  There  never  .was  a  civilization  that  became  prosper- 
ous that  did  not  start  on  the  road  toward  Sodom.  The  Christian 
teacher  must  assume  some  attitude  other  than  Lot's.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  his  righteous  soul  grieved.  He  must  protest 
against  evil ;  he  must  stir  men  and  women  to  a  remembrance  of 
a  sweeter  and  higher  obligation  of  life;  he  must  convert  the  critic. 

"The  Protestant  world  does  not  need  an  index  expurgatorius, 
but  it  does  need  a  new  class  of  literary  critics  whose  denunciation 
of  that  which  is  unworthy  in  literature  shall  not  aid  its  larger  cir- 
culation. The  Christian  preacher  should  insist  upon  tli£  moral 
obligations  in  the  selection  of  books.  I  iterary.  charm,  beautiful 
illustrations,  and  even  genius  cannot  justify  the  oresent  inundation 
of  stories  dealing  with  subjects  better  left  undiscussed.  The  theo- 
logical seminary  ought  to  teach  ministers  how  to  deal  practically 
with  such  matters.  Just  at  present  they  are  vitally  more  important 
than  a  good  many  things  those  seminaries  are  teaching.  > 

"Recent  attempts  at  cleansing  lists  of  books  intended  for  cir- 
culation among  young  people  have  shown  that  reform  is  not  easy, 
or  indeed  without  its  dangers.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  called  pru- 
dish because  one  is  unwilling  to  recommend  books  unfit  for  imma- 
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ture  mind.-.  But  among  other  things  from  which  we  ought  to  pray  to 
be  delivered  is  the  fear  of  adjectives.  Sincerity  of  purpose,  wisdom 
in  method,  and  above  all  a  determination  not  to  allow  well-dressed 
animalism  to  sap  the  morals  of  a  novel-reading  generation,  can- 
not tlee  before  such  an  enemy.  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God; 
and  it  is  the  preacher's  business  to  help  the  world,  abounding  in 
libraries,   to   such  a  vision." 


CHRISTIANITY  AS  A  NEW  FACTOR  IN 
NEW  JAPAN. 

rT*HE  fate  of  Christianity  in  the  Japan  of  to-day  and  of  to-mor- 
■*•  row  is  naturally  a  matter  of  keen  concern  to  the  Western 
peoples.  On  this  subject  a  German  theologian  and  savant,  Pastor 
Martin  Oswald,  who  has  for  years  been  engaged  in  Gospel  work 
in  Japan,  writes  an  instructive  series  of  articles  in  Christliche 
Welt,  of  Marburg,  beginning  with  No.  -14.  Pastor  Oswald  finds 
that  Christianity  has  made  comparatively  slight  numerical  prog- 
re--  in  Japan,  but  he  saj  s  that  there  is  a  general  conviction  that 
it  has  nevertheless  already  become  an  essential  factor  in  the  civ- 
ilization and  public  life  of  that  country.  He  also  examines  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Japanese  are  really  a  religious  people. 
We  translate  and  condense  as  follows : 

"It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  now  after  the  completion  of 
the  great  struggle  with  Russia  the  interest  of  Western  peoples  in 
the  affairs  of  Japan  will  abate,  and  yet  what  a  mistake  this  would 
be.  Only  now  a  new  era  is  beginning  in  the  development  of 
Japan  and  this  people  must  now  prove  if  they  possess  the  inner 
strength  and  vitality  to  develop  a  culture  and  civilization  that 
will  place  them  on  a  level  with  leading  powers  of  the  earth.  But 
nobody  who  understands  the  situation  will  deny  that  among  the 
factors  and  forces  that  will  control  this  new  Japanese  develop- 
ment Christianity  will  occupy  a  prominent  position,  although,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  data,  the  statistics  of  April  1,  1905,  out  of 
some  50,000.000  inhabitants  in  Japan  there  were  only  153,327 
Christians  of  all  creeds  and  confessions.  If  it  is  true  in  any  in- 
stance it  is  true  in  an  eminent  sense  of  Japan,  that  the  influence 
and  spread  of  Christianity  can  not  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
its  public  adherents.  The  general  conviction  is  to  the  effect  that 
Christianity  has  already  become  an  essential  factor  in  the  civiliz- 
ation and  public  life  of  Japan,  even  if  this  is  not  quite  so  apparent 
to  the  naked  eye  and  is  still  denied  by  the  chauvinistic  Japanese. 
Sometimes  even  Christian  missionaries  in  Japan  side  with  the 
latter  view.  The  representative  of  the  Basel  Mission  Society, 
Pastor  Martin  Maier,  in  a  recent  article  entitled  'The  Work  of  a 
Missionary  in  China,'  says  'People  are  often  deceived  through 
individual  humane  deeds  of  the  Japanese  and  are  apt  to  accept 
as  genuine  sentiment  what  what  is  only  appearance  and  cool  cal- 
culation, and  accordingly  credit  Christianity  with  an  influence 
here  which  it  does  not  possess.  So  much  is  certain,  that  Christ- 
ianity is  a  factor  scarcely  recognizable  in  the  popular  life  of 
Japan.' 

"This  opinion,  applied  to  the  whole  country,  is  certainly  false; 
although  it  is  just  as  incorrect  to  build  too  strong  hopes  on  the 
views  of  the  optimists.  Both  opinions  have  a  kernel  of  truth, 
according  to  the  standpoint  from  which  a  person  views  the 
Christianity  of  Japan.  In  this  regard  we  can  say  what  can  be 
said  of  the  religious  character  of  the  Japanese  in  general.  While 
not  a  few  missionaries  consider  the  Japanese  as  a  religious  people, 
the  majority  of  foreigners  living  in  the  country  vehemently  deny 
this.  In  a  recent  issue  of  Koye,  a  Japanese  Roman  Catholic 
paper,  an  article  entitled  'The  Japanese  and  Religion'  has  this  to 
say  on  the  subject:  We  as  a  nation  arc  not  a  religious  people. 
The  Japanese  are  worldly  minded.  Wherever  we  find  a  religion 
among  the  Japanese  it  is  directed  only  to  earthly  things.  Only  a 
very  few  think  of  the  world  to  come.  Religion  is  confined  to  this 
world  and  its  affairs.  No  Japanese  prays  when  he  is  at  the  point 
•of  death  which  would  be  regarded  as  cowardice  and  weakness. 
Even  women  and  children  are  taught  not  to  do  this.  We  live 
according  to  the  teachings  of  Confucius:  "If  we  do  not  know 
what  life  is.  how  can  we  know  what  death  is?"  Those  Budd- 
histic teacher-  who  preach  concerning  a  future  life  and  concern- 
ing the  dependence  of  man  upon  divine  help  are  despised.     The 


Senshu  teachers  alone  are  lauded,  because  they  teach  the  gospel  of 
self-dependence.  Religion  is  made  use  of  to  strengthen  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  gain  this  or  that  temporal  profit.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Japanese  the  state  is  everything.  Religion  is  needed  only 
for  the  purposes  of  the  state.  If  it  should  ever  happen  that  re- 
ligion becomes  harmful  to  the  state  it  would  be  abolished.  These 
are  the  facts  which  Christians  should  calmly  take  into  consider- 
ation, if  they  aim  to  save  souls. 

"But  this  much  is  sure :  that  the  religious  life  of  the  people  has 
been  materially  intensified  through  the  war.  At  any  rate,  this  is 
indicated  by  the  constantly  repeated  appeals  that  were  made 
for  the  help  of  heaven  in  the  reports  of  the  Japanese  leaders  of 
both  the  army  and  the  navy.  The  same  is  true  of  the  testimony  of 
many  officers  concerning  the  men  who  were  in  the  front,  especially 
while  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  this  is  also  true  of  their  families 
at  home,  who  during  the  many  months  of  the  war  found  their 
way  to  the  temples  with  a  frequency  never  before  seen. 

"Of  course  it  would  not  be  correct  to  declare  that  this  general 
elevation  of  religious  life  is  to  accrue  to  the  good  of  Christianity. 
Indee(d,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were  not  a  few  who 
declared  that  the  cause  of  Russia  would  be  identified  with  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  But  this  has  not  at  all  been  the  case  in 
Japan,  not  even  the  representatives  of  the  Greek-Russian  Church 
were  in  the  least  disturbed  in  the  performance  of  their  religious 
functions.  The  general  conviction  of  missionaries  all  along  the 
line  has  been  that  during  the  war  Christianity  has  everywhere 
progressed  in  Japan.  Many  Christian  Japanese  find  the  reason 
for  this  in  the  fact  that  the  people  are  gradually  coming  to 
understand  this  new  mission  in  the  distant  Orient  and  yet  feel 
that  they  are  not  inwardly  yet  prepared  for  this  great  mission. 
Arid  this  is  the  reason  why  they  are  seeking  a  better  equipment, 
which  it  is  not  improbable  many  will  seek  and  find  in  that  religion 
which  has  made  Western  civilization  the  chief  factor  and  force 
in  the  history  of  the  world." — Translations  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 

ORIGINAL   ELEMENTS   IN   THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT   RELIGION. 

T^OR  years,  especially  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Babel-Bibel 
A  controversy  through  the  lectures  of  Delitzsch,  the  claim  has 
been  put  forth  as  persistently  as  it  has  been  denied,  that  the  cunei- 
form literature  of  Babylonia  has  demonstrated  Israel's  religion 
to  be  neither  unique  or  the  outcome  of  a  divine  revelation,  but 
solely  a  natural  product  largely  drawn  from  Babylonian  and  kin- 
dred oriental  sources.  "Babylonism"  became  the  order  of  the  day 
in  Old  Testament  research.  What  has  been  the  outcome  of  this  con- 
troversy affecting  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  Israel's  religion?  An 
answer  to  this  question  is  given  by  Dr.  E.  Sellin,  of  the  University  of 
Vienna,  who  has  himself  for  several  years  been  engaged  in  researches 
in  Palestine  as  the  representative  of  the  Austrian  Government  and 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Vienna.  This  answer,  which  is  con 
servative  and  is  gratifying,  on  the  whole,  to  those  who  regard  the 
contents  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  revelation,  is  given  in  a 
brochure  entitled,  "The  Outcome  of  the  Excavations  in  the  Orient 
for  our  Knowledge  of  the  Development  of  the  Religion  of  Israel." 
Sellin's  conclusions  are  substantially  the  following : 

There  was  a  time  when  Egyptologists  sought  to  find  the  key  to 
the  religion  of  Israel  in  the  civilization  of  Egypt;  but  it  has  now 
been  recognized  on  all  sides  that  this  attempt  must  be  perfectly 
futile  on  account  of  the  inherent  national  antagonism  between 
Israel  and  the  Egyptians.  The  situation  in  this  regard  becomes 
entirely  different  as  soon  as  the  finds  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon  are 
considered.  Here  we  have  the  religious  systems  of  a  people  akin  to 
Israel  and  with  whom  Israel  at  an  early  time  frequently  came 
into  close  contact.  And.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  close  connection 
between  the  literatures  of  Babylon  and  Israel  show  themselves 
already 'in  the  very  earliest  records.  There  is  found  in  Babylonian 
literature  accounts  of  creation,  of  the  deluge,  the  tower  of  Babel. 
And  these  can  have  had  their  origin  only  in  Babylon;  and  the  ten 
Biblical  patriarchs  from  Adam  to  Noah  had  their  parallels  in 
the  list  of  the  earliest  Kings  of  Babylon.  What  does  this  close 
connection  teach?  Only  this,  that  a  common  tradition  underlies 
both  forms  of  these  stories:  while  a  close  examination  shows  that 
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in  the  main  thing,  namely  the  religious  spirit  in  which  this  com- 
mon material  has  been  utilized  by  the  religion  of  Israel,  the  latter 
is  stamped  as  infinitely  superior  in  kind  to  the  polytheism  of  Baby- 
lonia, which,  in  its  many  gods,  only  symbolizes  the  power  of 
nature. 

The  same  is  true  when  we  compare  the  legal  principles  which 
obtained  in  common  to  a  large  extent  in  Israel  and  in  Babylonia. 
The  important  Hammurabi  find  has  proved  that  already  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  laws  obtained  in  Babylonia  which  are  closely 
related  to  those  found  in  the  Mosaic  code.  What  thought  would  De 
more  natural  than  to  consider  the  later  Mosaic  laws  as  devoid  of 
originality  and  as  borrowed  from  the  Babylonians?  One  thing  has 
been  certainly  shown  by  this  newly  found  code,  namely,  that  large 
portions  of  the  Mosaic  system  are  not  absolutely  new  in  Israel 
nor  were  evolved  from  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver.  Moses  made  use 
■of  the  old  legal  laws  which  he  found  in  force  among  his  own 
people  and  the  Midianites ;  and  his  originality  consists  in  this, 
that,  through  the  spirit  of  God  which  filled  his  heart,  he  took 
these  old  national  laws  and  saturated  them  with  the  spirit  of 
humanity  and  of  gentleness,  and  that  he  subjected  the  doings  and 
thoughts  of  the  soul  to  the  legal  code  of  this  God.  Laws  like  those 
from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  commandments  could  not  well  fail 
to  be  found  in  any  civilized  world ;  the  Sabbath  law  may  have 
been  modeled  after  examples  found  in  Babylonia  and  Arabia.  But 
all  these  are  in  the  Mosaic  code  based  on  the  first  and  second,  for 
this  there  are  no  parallels  to  be  found  in  other  nations  than  Israel. 
The  legal  Code  of  Hammurabi,  like  that  of  Solon  and  the  Twelve 
Tablets  of  Rome,  is  a  civil  instrument ;  the  laws  of  Moses  are 
religious. 

The  same  is  true  even  of  the  laws  referring  to  the  cultus  and 
the  ritual.  The  old  idea  has,  of  course,  been  discarded,  as  though 
the  directions  with  regard  to  sacrifice,  festivals  and  the  like,  are 
purely  original  and  as  such  were  given  by  God  to  Moses.  Nor  is 
it  surprising  that  there  is  a  great  similiarity  between  the  religious 
cultus  of  Babylonia  and  of  Israel.  But  so  much  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain, that  Babylonia,  notwithstanding  its  high  state  of  civilization 
never  could  attain  to  the  sublime  idea  underlying  the  worship  in 
Israel,  namely,  that  all  these  ceremonies  and  rites  are  merely  a 
shell,  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  this  end  being  to  train  Israel  to 
become  a  priestly  people,  sacred  to  their  God. 

Practically  the  same  conclusion  must  be  reached  when  we  study 
the  hymns  and  the  prayers  of  the  two  kindred  people.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  Babylonian  penitential  psalms  to  those  of  Israel  is 
simply  phenomenal.  But  in  the  midst  of  what  seems  to  be  contrite 
confessions  of  a  heart  bowed  down  with  grief  in  these  Babylonian 
hymns,  are  found  the  most  superficial  conceptions  of  the  relation  of 
man  to  the  divinity  and  of  the  attitude  of  the  divinity  to  man.  In 
a  word,  they  are  merely  the  utterance  of  a  mind  naturally  relig- 


ious, on  a  purely  naturalistic  basis,  without  any  of  the  high  ethical 
and  religious  conceptions  found  in  Hebrew  poetry. 

It  is  often  claimed  that  within  the  polytheism  of  Babylonia 
there  was  a  strong  current  of  monotheism  and  that  this  may  have 
been  a  potent  factor  in  the  development  of  the  characteristic 
monotheism  of  Israel.  But  the  deeply  significant  differences 
between  two  types  of  monotheism  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  Baby- 
lonians this  was  an  esoteric  and  mysterious  teaching  intended  only 
for  the  initiated,  while  in  Israel  it  was  the  fundamental  basis  of 
the  religion  of  the  entire  people. 

The  sum  total  of  all  these  and  similar  comparisons  show  that 
the  religion  of  Babylonia  has  never  passed  beyond  the  naturalistic 
stage,  while  that  of  Israel  has  utilized  to  a  certain  extent  the  same 
materials,  but  has  poured  into  these  older  common  forms 
new  spiritual  truths,  principles  and  motives,  which  can  only  be 
the  outcome  of  the  workings  of  a  divine  spirit.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  still  a  revelation  from  God. — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest.  

SOME   PROBLEMS  OF   RELIGIOUS 
JOURNALISM. 

"D  ELIGIOUS  journalism,  according  to  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Bridg- 
-*-  ^  man,  managing  editor  of  The  Congrcgationalist  (Boston),  is 
to-day  confronted  with  many  peculiar  problems.  Mr.  Bridgman 
quotes  a  brother  editor  more  pessimistic  than  himself  who  harbors 
grave  doubt  whether  after  all  the  man  for  whom  the  religious, 
and  particularly  the  denominational,  paper  is  made  has  now  any 
existence  at  all.  We  have  so  reacted,  he  thinks,  from  any  large 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  denominational  differences  that  we 
do  not  feel  any  need  to  have  a  special  organ  simply  to  champion 
them.  Among  the  varied  problems  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bridgman, 
whose  views  are  published  in  Zion's  Herald  (Boston),  are  these: 
shall  religious  journals  accept  patent  medicine  advertising  and 
doubtful  financial  advertising?  Shall  they  attack  or  support  higher 
criticism  ?  How  shall  they  compete  with  the  daily  newspaper,  which 
now  gives  so  much  more  attention  to  religious  matters,  thus  tak- 
ing the  edge  and  freshness  off  the  reports  of  religious  events?  To 
quote : 

"The  publisher  of  a  prominent  religious  journal  said  to  me,  the 
other  day:  'I  don't  know  whether  the  man  we  are  making  our 
paper  for  exists  now — whether  we  are  not  making  a  product  for 
which  the  average  man  in  the  community  and  in  the  churches 
does  not  care  much.'  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  that ;  but  I  say  the  man 
for  whom  we  are  making  our  paper  is  harder  to  find  to-day  than 
ever  before,  and  harder  to  hold.  And  the  reason  is  that  we  are 
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feeling  the  tremendous  swinging  away  from  organised  Christian- 
ity, from  externalized  religion,  to  this  diffused  idea  of  religio.i 
that  is  in  everybody's  thought  to-day.  Everything  that  has  the 
ecclesiastical  or  the  churchly  or  the  religious  tag  on  it,  suffers  i  1 
the  popular  estimation.  It  is  not  the  religious  paper  only  that  suf- 
fers. The  theological  schools  suffer;  the  missionary  societies  do; 
the  churches  themselves — everything  that  represents  what  we  may 
call  the  technical  and  ecclesiastical  side  of  religious  life,  has  suf- 
fered in  popular  enthusiasm  and  popular  support  in  the  last  few 
years 

"And  when  you  come  to  the  denominational  paper,  it  suffers 
even  more,  because  while  the  reaction  from  organized  Christianity 
has  been  tremendous,  it  is  still  greater  from  denominationalism. 
Dr.  Parkhurst  said  to  me,  not  many  months  ago:  'Bridgman 
pitch  into  us  more!  It  makes  things  lively.'  There  is  something  i:i 
that.  In  the  dear  old  days  when  Dr.  Dexter  of  the  Congregation- 
alist.  Dr.  Oimstead  of  the  Watchman,  and  Dr.  Gray  of  the  Interior, 
used  to  sharpen  the  quills  and  'go  for'  each  other,  to  the  extent 
of  two  or  three  columns,  on  some  question  of  polity  or  theology, 
there  was  a  certain  class  of  readers  that  relished  the  able  debate, 
and  it  helped  the  circulation,  no  doubt.  We  have  come  to  these 
gray,  neutral  days  when  we  say  pleasant  things  about  each  other, 
and  seldom  have  any  sparring." 

On  the  side  of  its  maintenance,  says  Mr.  Bridgman,  the  main 
problem  of  religious  journalism  is  marketing  the  goods.  He 
■writes : 

"We  do  not  ever  appear  on  the  news  stand  or  have  our  wares 
hawked  up  and  down  the  streets.  We  have  to  rely  on  the  loyalty 
of  our  ministers.  And  they  often  put  the  task  off  upon  some  one 
else,  and  now  and  then  it  happens  that  the  most  difficult  task  in 
the  world  is  committed  to  the  most  inexperienced  hands.  Now, 
that  is  the  way  we  get  at  our  public.  It  is  a  marvel  that  we  do  as 
well  as  we  do,  when  you  think  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  circu- 
lating the  magazines  and  the  daily  papers,  which  are  foreclosed  to 
us  because  we  cannot  afford  them.  *  *  *  The  number  of  people 
is  limited,  to-day,  who  are  interested  in  religion  on  its  formal 
ecclesiastical,  technical,  devotional,  and  missionary  sides.  And 
these  are  the  sides  of  religion  which  the  religious  paper  as.  a  trade 
journal  must  largely  exploit,  however  much  it  may  try  to  be  enter- 
taining and  varied  and  interesting  along  other  lines." 

Mr.  Bridgman  believes,  however,  that  the  denominational 
journals  are  "of  immeasurable  worth  to  the  churches  they  repre- 
sent," and  that  "there  would  be  irreparable  loss  to  our  churches  in 
the  way  of  unifying  their  life,  if  these  papers  were  stopped."  Hi- 
advice  therefore  is  to  put  the  denominational  paper  on  the  plane 
of  the  churches  and  missionary  societies,  "and  do  not  expect  a 
surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year."  It  deserves  subsidizing,  he  asserts 
as  do  missions  and  our  schools  of  theology.  "We  ought  to  be  wil- 
ling," he  concludes,  "to  put  into  our  papers,  for  the  sake  of  the 
churches,  even  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars  annually,  if  neces- 
sary." 

REALISM    AND    IDEALISM    IN    RELIGION. 

/^ATHOLICISM  and  Protestantism  present  the  same  oon- 
^-'trast  as  that  which  exists  between  Christian  hought  and 
'.reek  thought,  between  Realism  and  Idealism  in  philosophy.  This 
is  the  view  advanced  by  Felice  Tocco  in  La  Rasscgna  Nationalc 
(Florence),  in  the  course  of  a  review  and  resume  of  Abbe  L. 
Labi •thnnnierc's  "Le  Rcalisme  Chretien  et  l'ldealisme  Grec."  He 
argues  that  Catholicism  is  realistic  and  Protestantism  idealistic, 
and  he  therefore  considers  Catholicism  more  Christian  an  1 
Protestantism  more  (/reek.  While  Christian  thought  in  the  New 
Testament  is  so  far  popular  :hat  it  deals  with  the  changing  phe- 
nomena of  life  and  exp  I  u  tn  .with  the  vicissitudes  of  mundane 
existence,  with  sorrow,  joy,  life  and  death,  Greek  thought  is 
remote  from  the  real  things  we  meet  with  in  common  existeno 
It  deals  with  the  ideal,  the  permanent,  the  eternal,  and  in  so  far 
with  the  abstract  and  mental  conceptions  which  stand  as  ih  - 
norms,  standards  and  flawless  types  of  actual  things,  yet  which 
actuality  never  realizes.  Hence  the  philosopher  of  Athens  was  an 


intellectual  aristocrat,  who  lived  apart  from  the  ordinary  events  of 
life  and  the  ordinary  dwellers  in  the  world,  and  considered  the 
contemplation  of  fixed  principles,  and  exalted  ideals  to  be  the 
loftiest  vocation  of  the  wise.  To  quote : 

"Greekphilosophy  is  fully  represented  inthe  great  thinkers,  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  although  we  may  not  pass  by  the  stoics  nor  the 
other  philosophers  who  wearied  themselves  in  speculation  on  moral 
topics.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  indeed,  were  the  only  philosophers 
who,  different  as  their  views  were,  were  as  one  in  the  investigations 
or  rather,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  universal,  which  from  the 
varied  and  tumultous  world  of  atomic  change  stood  out  in  the 
calmness  of  its  solitude  and  attraction.  Thus  Socrates,  who  was 
credited  with  bringing  philosophy  into  the  ordinary  life  and  study 
of  mankind,  thought  he  would  solve  the  problem  of  morality  by 
the  crude  hypothesis  that  science  and  morality  were  identical,  as 
distinct   from  ignorance  of  ideal  good  and  bad. 

"This  is  exactly  the  character  of  ancient  philosophy  which  con- 
sists only  in  the  investigation  of  an  idea,  the  contemplation  of  that 
which  ever  remains  the  same  without  suffering  change." 

This,  says  the  critic,  is  a  fair  enough  statement  of  the  general 
attitude  of  the  Greek  mind.  But  Christianity,  and  the  teaching  of 
Christian  morals  and  duty,  is  almost  antipodal  to  this.  Contem- 
plation of  ideas  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true  is  not  the 
main  lesson  of  life,  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel.  Not  ideal  but  real 
things,  are  to  be  the  environment  of  the  Christian's  practical  and 
intellectual  activity.   Mr.  Tocco  continues : 

"The  attitude  of  Greek  philosophy  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  intuitions  of  Christianity.  The  Gospel  is  not  a  speculation  or 
a  vision  of  ideas,  but  a  power  of  commanding  the  soul  of  the 
Christian.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  does  not  direct  our  attention  to 
unchangeable  essences,  to  a  world  in  which  is  the  fiction  of  the 
philosophic  mind,  but  to  all  things  which  live  and  change  persist- 
ently, which  are  born  and  die.  *     *     *     * 

It  is  to  this  crowd  of  slaves  and  toilers  held  in  contempt  by  the 
wise  men  of  Greece,  that  the  good  word  is  addressed.  Hope  and 
comfort  for  them  is  its  message.  It  sows  in  them  the  seed  of  a 
new  life,  which  from  generation  to  generation  wax  richer 
and  more  vigorous.  And  what  Jesus  teaches  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment had  been  adumbrated  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  no  specu- 
lative theory,  but  a  history  of  perishable  creatures,  and  teaches 
that  everything  from  the  stars  of  the  .firmament  to  that  perfect 
image  of  God,  which  is  man,  are  born  and  grow  and  die;  while 
they  find  in  the  Bible  the  answer  to  that  torturing  problem,  which 
vexes  them  with  the  question  of  their  origin  and  their  end  " 

This  contrast  between  Greek  speculation  and  Christian  though1, 
we  are  told,  is  really  a  contrast  between  reason  and  faith,  between 
contemplation  and  action.  This,  the  writer  proceeds  to  say,  is 
exactly  the  difference  between  Protestantism,  which  is  a  dead 
intellectual  speculation,  and  Catholicism,  which  is  a  living,  incor- 
porated force.  This  he  states,  as  follows: 

"Catholicism  has  this  advantage  over  Protestantism  ;  while  the 
latter  is  slavishly  held  to  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  to  a  narrow, 
harsh  and  suspicious  theology,  Catholicism,  on  the  contrary  walks 
in  the  liberty  of  life.  In  place  of  being  a  mere  machine  to  register 
and  transmit  the  truth,  a  machine  once  for  all  completed  to  the 
last  wheel,  working  regularly  and  invariably  and  handing  on  a 
truth  received  ready  made  ind  fully  formulated,  the  Cath 
Church  is  an  organizer  alive  ■•>"!  qrt-ive  with  the  living  truth  of 
Christ." — Transition  made  for  The  I  iterary  Digest. 


The  fact  that  no  preacher  was  elected  to  a  niche  in  the  "Hall  of 
Fame"  this  year  leads  Chancellor  Mact'racken.  of  New  York  Uni ver- 
ity to  remark  that  the  church  of  the  Middle  ages  and,  to  some  extent, 
of  later  generations,  used  an  instrument  of  great  power  when  it  im  ler- 
took  by  the  Calendar  of  the  Saints  and  by  similar  methods  to  instruct 
the  students  in  the  schools  and  other--  in  regard  to  tho  men  and  wo- 
men that  were  worth  remembering.  Writing  in  The  Hcmil 
Mr.  MacCracken  goes  on  to  say :  "The  reformed  Church,  when  it  dis- 
carded the  worship  of  saints,  came  very  near  discarding  also  the  ex- 
istence of  saints  or  of  any  man  or  woman  as  worthy  of  peculiar  remem- 
brance and  respect.  The  Church  is  wiser  to-day.  The  Church  ought 
more  and  more  to  use  its  vantage-ground  to  hold  up  not  only  the  only 
Perfect  Man.  but  also  the  men  and  women  who  have  been  his  most 
illustrious  witnesses.  The  future  Sabbath-school  should  not  be  a  Bible 
■  boo]  only.  It  should  at  least  have  an  annex  that  should  be  a  school 
of  the  heroes  of  our  Church  and  of  our  Christian  civilization." 
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DANGERS   OF    REACTION    IN    RUSSIA. 
T  F  the  Russian  Government,  with  the  aid  of  the  Cossacks  and 
of    the    loyal    legions    of    the    regular    army,    should    succeed 

in  crushing  the  insurrections  now  raging  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire — in  the  Baltic  provinces,  in  South  Russia,  in  Moscow, 
and  elsewhere — in  imprisoning  the  revolutionary  leaders  and 
disarming  the  rebellious  workmen  and  "intellectuals;"  if,  in 
short,   it   should,   at  any  cost,  obtain  a   decisive  victory  over  the 


THE     CZAR    IS     SAID    TO    BE     WILLING    TO     CARRY    OUT    THE    WISHES     OF    HIS 
•PEOPLE  AS  SOON  AS  THEY   CAN  AGREE  ON  WHAT  THEY  WANT. 

■ — Fiscliictto    (Turin). 

combined  opposition,  what  would  be  the  general  effect  of  such 
a  victory?  This  question  has  been  asked  many  times  and  in 
many  forms  by  European  and  American  newspapers.  Some 
have  taken  the  view  that  the  effect  would  be  permaqently  and 
profoundly  disastrous ;  that  stern  reaction  and  repression  would 
follow,  and  that  the  Czar,  yielding  to  the  fanatical  upholders 
of  the  old  order,  would  go  so  far  as  to  recall  and  annul,  formally, 
the  reforms  and  concessions  granted  since  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution.  Count  Witte  himself,  in  a  pessimistic  interview, 
hinted  at  such  a  possibility,  saying  that  the  educated  classes 
had  shown  themselves  unfit  for  constitutional  life  by  their 
discords,  visionary  demands,  timidity  and  lack  of  organization 
and  practical  sense. 

The  Russian  newspapers  do  not  fear  reaction.  Alike  the 
conservatives,  the  moderate  constitutionalists  and  the  radicals 
declare  confidently  that  the  Government  cannot  and  will  not 
sanction  reaction.  Martial  law,  even  a  military  dictatorship,  may 
come  for  a  time,  they  say,  but  when  order  is  finally  restored,  no 
matter  how,  the  new  regime  will  inevitably  be  inaugurated. 

The  reasons  advanced  for  this  view  are  various.  The 
A'oz'osti  thus  answers  the  question  : 

"Reaction  is  impossible.  It  would  be  without  foundations  or 
props  in  the  national  life  of  Russia.  Either  internal  forces, 
or  external,  or  a  combination  of  both,  would  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  defeat  the  reactionary  movement  and  put  an  end 
forever  to  the  dying,  discredited  order.  How  would  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests  regard,  reaction  ?  What  would 
the  country  think  of  a  government  which  had  repudiated 
solemn    promises    and    the     'inflexible'     imperial    will?      Would 


any  decent  man  consent  to  erve  under  such  a  government? 
Finally,  what  would  become  ol  Ru  ian  credit  abroad?  Could 
the  government   command   an  •    and    Boat   th     loans 

which   arc    indispensable?     Would    r.ol    investors   I"-   afraid 
civil   war.  confusion,  bankruptcy  and  collapse  of  the  empii 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Novosti  tells  the  radicals  lo 
persevere  in  their  demands  for  larger  and  more   substantial 

forms   and   pay   no   attention    to    vain    threats    of   ''reaction." 

The  Russ  (now  the  Molva,  the  government  having  suppre 
it   under   the   old   name    for    seditious   utterances)    writes   in   a 
more  militant  vein.     It  accuses  Witte  of  indecision,  Bhort  sight- 
edness   and    incompetence,   and      iys   that    the   government 

expect  no  truce  or  trust   until   it  becomes   constitutional    in    I 
not  on  paper  merely,  and  abandons  arbitrary  methods  and  tyran- 
nical  weapons.     As  to  the  "reaction"   peril,  in  case   Witte    falls, 
it  says : 

"Bui  there  will  arise  a  dictatorship!  they  warn  us.  Well, 
what  of  it?  Let  it  come,  if  it  must,  this  last  proof  of  the 
government's  insanity.  Let  them  try  it,  if  they  will,  and  if 
they  dare  face  the  certain  consequences.  The  chaos,  the  official 
anarchy,  is  more  dangerous  than  any  military  dictatorship.  If 
the  government  would  restore  normal  conditions,  let  it  ce 
to  be  lawless,  revolutionary  and  perfidious;  let  it  give  us  the 
freedom  it  has  promised.  If  Witte  cannot  make  the  govern- 
ment honestly  constitutional,  he  should  retire.  We  will  take 
the  alleged  risk." 

Mr.  Menshikofi,  a  leading  "moderate,"  writes  in  the  X/rroye 
Vremya  that  all  talk  of  official  reaction  is  absurd  and  idle,  and 
that  the  real  and  only  menace  is  popular  reaction,  the  revolt 
of  the  infuriated,  the  peasants,  the  starved  and  misled  workmen, 
the  "black  hundreds,"  against  the  revolutionists.  That  sort  of 
action  is,  he  says,  indeed  as  likely,  if  the  insurrection  continues, 
as  it  is  appalling  to  contemplate.  Editorially,  the  same  paper 
indorses  these  sentiments  and  bitterly  reproaches  Witte  with 
excessive  fear  of  the  "anarchists,"  with  impotence  and  unwilling- 
ness to  resort  to  the  necessary  measures  for  the  pacification  of 
the  country  and  the  suppression  of  the  wild  extremists.  To 
avert  the  horrors  of  "popular  reaction,"  it  asserts,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  summon  the  national  assembly  without  delay  and  place 
upon  it  the  responsibility  of  government. — Translations  made  for 
The   Literary   Digest. 


THE    WITCHES      CALDRON    IN    RUSSIA. 
THE     PESANT "FREEDOM  '.     CAN     THIS     POSSIBLY     BE     SHE  '.' 


— Amsterdammt. 
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THE  POOR  AND  UNEMPLOYED 
IN  DENMARK. 

"D  EV.  Wilson  Carlisle,  founder  of  the  Church  Army  in  Eng. 
■"-^■land,  suggests  to  his  countryman  in  The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury and  Alter,  that  perhaps  they  can  find  a  solution  for  Britain's 
frightful  problem  of  the  unemployed  by  a  study  of  Denmark's 
way  of  handling  it.  In  England,  many  of  the  poor  would  rather 
starve  than  go  to  the  workhouse ;  in  Denmark,  it  is  very  differ- 
ent. The  Danes,  we  are  told,  divide  the  unemployed  into 
three  classes — first,  the  aged  poor,  of  spotless  character;  sec- 
ond, the  aged  or  helpless  not  qualified  for  the  first  class ;  third, 
the   able-bodied   unemployed. 

He  thus  describes  the  treatment  of  the  first  class,  whom  he 
styles  "the  aristocracy  of  the  poor  in  Denmark" : 

"The  aged  poor  of  spotless  character  *  *  *  do  not,  strictly 
speaking,  come  within  the  Poor-law  at  all  in  Denmark.  They 
are  State  pensioners,  and  their  position  is  no  more  dishonor- 
able, and  involves  no  more  loss  of  civil  rights,  than  in  the 
case  of  one  who  receives  a  Service  pension  in  this  country 
(England).  Some  of  the  pensioners  live  in  their  homes,  others 
in  special  public  institutions.  The  Alderdonshjem,  the  place 
where  the  aged  pensioners  of  Copenhagen  are  housed,  is  a 
delightful  haven  for  these  old  people  after  the  storms  of  life. 
Some  500  dwell  there,  the  married  couples  in  separate  quarters 
of  their  own,  and  the  single  in  common,  the  men  having  sep- 
arate smoking-rooms  and  the  women  sitting-rooms.  The  in- 
mates are  entirely  their  own  masters,  and  go  in  and  out  at 
pleasure.  The  food  is  plentiful  and  appetizing,  and  it  is  even 
prepared  in  a  separate  establishment,  in  order  to  save  the  old 
folks  from  the  annoyance  of  odors  of  cooking.  They  are 
waited  upon  by  paupers  of  an  inferior  class,  and  a  theatre,  brass 
bands,  choral  societies,  and  magic  lanterns  cheer  their  lives." 

There  are  others,  however,  whose  habits  or  failings  prevent 
them  from  being  enrolled  in  this  "aristocracy  of  the  poor."  He 
says  that  these  are  provided  for  by  another  class  of  institu- 
tions. Among  them  are  able-bodied  failures,  who  are  expected 
to  labor.  Thus : 

"For  the  old  age  of  those  who  miss  entering  the  circle  (described 
above) — those  that  have  once  been  convicted  of  crime,  or  whose 
poverty  is  due  to  drunkenness,  vice,  idleness,  or  improvidence — 
provision  is  made  in  Denmark  by  another  class  of  institution  *  *  * 
represented  in  Copenhagen  by  the  Almendelig.  This  place  is  neither 
workhouse,  almshouse,  prison  nor  reformatory,  but  rather  an 
'hospital'  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  where  the  aged  who 
have  not  passed  through  life  without  stain  may  spend  their 
last  days  in  comparative  comfort.  Amongst  them  are  certain 
of  the  better  class  of  able-bodied  failures,  who  come  here  hoping 
to  get  a  fresh  start  by  industry.  All  the  inmates  are  expected 
to  work  according  to  their  powers,  and  they  receive  moderate 
pay,  partly  (3d.  a  week)  in  cash  and  the  remainder  being  placed 
towards  the  cost  of  maintenance,  which  works  out  at  7s.  per 
head  per  week,  including  the  sick  and  infirm.  To  those  who 
are  unable  to  work  the  3d.  a  week  is  paid  as  a  gift.  Most  of 
the  inmates  remain  in  the  institution  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
They  lose  the  franchise,  and  are  subject  to  certain  restraints 
on  their  liberty,  such  as  going  out  at  certain  times  only.  Mar- 
ried couples   are  permitted  to  live  together." 

The  able-bodied  men  who  have  been  unable  to  procure  em- 
ployment for  themselves  are  given  work  and  encouraged  to 
find  it  for  themselves  outside  the  institution.  Mr.  Carlisle  con- 
tinues: 

"The  able-bodied  inmates  are  paid,  and  are  graded  in  three 
classes,  which  are  kept  separate  both  at  work  and  in  the  living- 
rooms  and  dormitories.  The  first  two  classes  receive  privileges 
not  given  to  the  third,  and  the  pay  increases  according  to  the 
class.  Each  man  begins  in  the  third  class  and  must  work  his 
way  up.  As  soon  as  he  has  saved  a  sum  equivalent  to  7s.  od.  he 
must  leave   and   endeavor   to   find   work  outside.     If  within  six 


weeks  he  has  not  saved  this  amount,  or  fails  to  get  into  the 
second  class,  he  is  sent  to  the  Ladegaard  or  penal  workhouse^ 
whence  he  must  work  his  way  up  again.  The  most  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  English  system  is  the  fact  that  every  man  works 
at  his  own  trade;  that  at  which  he  is  most  capable  of  pro- 
ducing value.  The  community  reaps  the  benefit  of  the  system 
of  putting  a  man  to  the  work  for  which  he  is  most  fit.  and 
paying  him  for  it  according  to  results,  instead  of  the  Engl:sh 
plan  of  keeping  men  at  a  dead  level  of  unremunerative  and 
heart-breaking  labor.  Most  of  the  building,  repairs  and  other 
structural  work  is  done  by  the  inmates,  and  practically  all  the 
household   work   of   the   institution."' 

The  absolutely  lowest  class-  of  the  population  is  also  taken 
care  of  and  made  to  do  something  towards  self-support,  instead 
of  tramping  through  the  country  or  dawdling  in  the  city  throng. 
He  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  one  such  colony  for  beggars  and  drunk- 
ards,  and    says : 

"It  contains  about  3,000  inmates,  all  of  them  of  the  class  of 
'unemployables,'  weak  in  body  and  will,  and  unfitted  by  their 
vices,  inherited  or  acquired,  to  take  a  place  as  wage-earners. 
In  England  they  would  be  infesting  the  streets  and  roads,  a 
terror  and  an  eyesore,  their  frequent  short  interludes  of  prison 
and  workhouse  being  useless  for  protection  of  the  public  or 
reformation  of  the  individual.  At  Veenhuizen  we  found  them 
working  as  hard  as  their  feebleness  would  allow,  acquiring 
strength  of  body  and  mind,  habits  of  industry,  and  a  knowledge 
of  some  useful  trade.  They  are  engaged  in  gardening,  forestry, 
and  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  various  manual  trades,  receiving 
a  small  wage.  One  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact 
that  in  these  Continental  institutions  the  inmates  are  producers 
of  wealth  as  well  as  consumers.  Not  only  do  they  earn  a  large 
share  of  their  own  maintenance,  thus  reducing  the  cost  to  a 
fraction  of  the  expense  of  Poor-law  administration  in  England, 
but  by  reclaiming  waste  land  they  are  creating  new  wealth  j 
which  may  very  possibly  (though  on  this  point  I  cannot  pre-  c 
tend  to  speak  with  authority)  cover  the  whole  cost  of  their 
living." 

The  object  of  these  institutions  is  served  by  saving  from 
starvation  or  crime  the  unfit  of  society.  Beggars  and  tramps 
are  seldom  seen  in  Denmark,  and  the  shame  and  scandal  of 
the  unemployed   are  unknown.     He  concludes : 

"If  a  reform  on  these  lines  could  be  carried  into  effect  the 
probable  result  would  be  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  de- 
serving poor,  to  render  more  easy  and  effectual  the  task  of  re- 
claiming the  idle  and  worthless,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  kingdom  at  large." 


THE  NAVAL  RIVALRIES  OF  EUROPE. 

"\  ~\  7"HII,E  alarm  or  Chauvinism  is  urging  the  governments  of 
*  *  France  and  Germany,  as  told  in  the  press,  to  increase  their 
naval  armaments,  the  naval  estimates  of  England  are  lower  than 
they  were  last  year,  and  one  of  the  London  papers  is  triumph- 
antly pointing  out  that  this  implies  a  policy  of  partial  disarma- 
ment, a  harbinger  of  the  return  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Saturnian 
peace.  As  reported  in  the  German  newspapers,  the  Federal 
Council  of  Germany  has  adopted  a  new  Navy  Bill  which  makes 
provisions  for  increasing  the  German  fleet,  beyond  the  measures 
laid  down  in  the  scheme  of  1900.  We  are  void  that  the  sizes  of 
the  battleships  and  cruisers  will  be  increased  and  38  additional 
torpedo  boat  destroyers  are  to  be  constructed.  During  the  next 
twelve  years  the  German  Government  will  spend  $77,500,000  a 
year  as  at  present  they  are  spending  $57,500,000  during  the 
twelve  months. 

According  to  Admiral  Bienaime,  who  writes  in  the  Paris  Figato, 
the  German  navy  is  likely  to  be  a  menace  to  France,  as  soon  as 
its  full  complement,  as  planned  by  the  German  Federal  Council, 
has   been   attained.    He   strongly   advocates   an    increase    in   the 

French  fleet  and  says  : 

"As   soon   as  the   German   fleet   of   ironclads  becomes   strong 
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ADMIRAL    BIENAIME, 

Who  in  the  French  press  urges  an  increase 
in  the  number  and  size  of  ships  of  the 
French  fleet,  so  that  it  may  maintain  its 
superiority  over  that  of  Germany. 


LORD   CAWDOR, 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  Balfour 
Cabinet,  whose  last  Blue  Book  makes  a 
retrenchment  in  the  Navy  Estimates. 

REARRANGING    THE    FLEETS. 


JEAN-MARIE-ANTOINE      DE     LANESSAN, 

Politician  and  Naturalist,  who  was  Minis- 
ter of  Marine,  1899-1902.  He  writes  to  the 
French  papers  earnestly  advocating  the 
enlargement  of  the  French  fleet. 


enough  to  act  without  relying  upon  the  support  of  the  coast 
defences,  and  to  fight  on  the  high  seas,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
our  shores,  on  that  day  victory  will  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  the  largest  armored  ships  and  the  heaviest  guns.  This  is 
the  reason  why  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  at  once  construct  sufficient  ships  of 
18,000  tons  displacement  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  German 
fleet  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  with  us.  Unfortunately 
this  wish  of  mine  will  I  fear  have  been  expressed  in  vain  and  the 
day  is  probably  near  at  hand  when  the  decisive,  progressive  and 
persistent  spirit  of  our  adversaries,  under  the  mask  of  peaceful 
construction,  shall  have  completed  the  new  program  of  naval 
constructions,  which  will  give  them  a  formidable  instrument  of 
warfare.  Unless  I  am  mistaken  it  will  take  them  about  five 
years  to  accomplish  this." 

Mr.  de  Lanessan,  formerly  the  French  Minister  of  Marine 
advocates  a  similar  expenditure  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
French  fleet  and  has  written  several  articles  in  the  Parisian  news- 
papers on  the  subject,  in  one  of  which  he  says: 

"We  ought  to  set  about  replacing  the  six  oldest,  least 
modern  and  weakest  ships  of  our  fleet  by  modern  vessels  which 
should  combine  the  highest  qualities,  offensive  and  defensive, 
such  as  give  battleships  of  the  line  the  advantage  in  combat.  The 
activity  now  being  displayed  by  the  other  powers,  and  especially 
by  Germany,  in  multiplying  the  number  of  her  great  armed 
cruisers  teaches  us  that  the  day  of  small  ships  is  passed." 

On  the  other  hand  just  as  President  Roosevelt  in  his  message 
declared  that  the  American  navy  needed  no  additions  to  its 
force  except  to  replace  obsolete  or  outworn  ships,  The  British  Gov- 
ernment has  reduced  the  Navy  Estimates  from  £33,389,000  of 
1905  to  £31,869,000  for  1906.  Upon  this  fact  the  Daily  Mail  (Lon- 
don)  comments  as   follows : 

"Some  years  ago  Mr.  Goschen,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
made  an  appeal  to  foreign  Powers  to  reduce  their  armaments, 
and  promised  that  Great  Britain  would  make  a  proportional 
reduction  if  this  were  done.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  appeal. 
Now  the  British  Government  has  taken  the  bold  step  of  setting 
an  example  instead  of  making  an  appeal. 

"Our  shipbuilding  programme  is  reduced  and  we  are  told 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  this  because  however  formidable  foreign 
shipbuilding  programmes  may  appear  on  paper,  we  can  alway9 
overtake  them  in  consequence  of  our  resources  and  our  power 
of  rapid  construction.  And  this  explanation  is  accompanied  with 
the  plain  warning  that  we  cannot  proceed  indefinitely  with 
reduced  programs  unless  other  Powers  follow  our  example. 


"This  straightforward  statement  ought  to  knock  the  bottom 
out  of  the  naval  agitation  in  Germany. 

That  country  is  making  unexampled  efforts  to  build  a  formid- 
able navy,  on  the  pretext  that  Germany  is  in  danger  of  beint; 
attacked  by  Great  Britain.  This  story  is  getting  told  to  the  people 
of  Germany.  If  the  German  Ambassador  will  draw  the  attention 
of  his  Government  to  the  declared  policy  of  the  British  Admir- 
alty, and  explain  to  Count  von  Bulow  that  it  shows  we  have  no 
intention  of  attacking  his  country,  and  that  consequently  Ger- 
man naval  preparations  need  no  longer  be  conducted  on  a  scale 
which  makes  us  wonder  whom  they  are  aimed  at,  we  shall  feel 
that  his  expressions  of  goodwill,  which  we  cordially  reciprocate, 
come  from  the  heart  of  a  friend." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  program  of  Lord  Cawdor  may 
appear  more  economical  that  it  really  is.  As  the  Saturday  Review 
(London)  says: 

"The  most  sanguine  advocate  of  economical  administration 
can  scarcely  expect  any  further  decrease  in  the  Estimates  beyond 
that  prophesied  for  1906,  since  the  figures  for  shipbuilding 
already  touch  low-water  mark.  Lord  Cawdor  warns  his  public  in 
much  the  same  language  as  did  Lord  Selborne  that  the  scheme 
of  building  outlined  in  the  Admiralty  prospectus  must  depend  on 
the  programs  of  other  countries,  which  naturally  turn  on  the 
outlook   of  the   political   horizon." 

The  London  Times  dwells  upon  the  point  that  the  effciency  of 
the  British  fleet  is  by  no  means  impaired,  or  likely  to  be  impaired 
by  economic  diminution  of  expenditure.  Speaking  of  the  .  state- 
ment contained  in  the  report  of  the  Admiralty  this  journal 
declares : 

"A  glance  at  the  tables  which  accompany  the  statements  will 
show  first,  that  the  strength  of  our  fighting  fleets  so  far  from 
being  diminished  has  been  very  materially  increased;  secondly, 
that  their  vastly-increased  readiness  for  war  is  beyond  dispute ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  economies  due  to  their  redistribution  and 
reorganization,  though  amounting  to  no  less  than  £1,292.000,  by 
no  means  exhaust  the  reductions  which  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  the 
whole  field  of  naval  expenditure  has  show  to  be  compatible 
■with,  and  perhaps  a  direct  consequence  of,  increased  efficiency. 
It  is  true  that  'the  total  amount  considered  necessary  for  new 
shipbuilding  during  1906-7  is  rather  less  than  in  1905-6/  and  this 
will  perhaps  excite  misgiving  in  some  quarters.  But  on  this  point 
the  country  will  do  well  to  trust  a  Board  of  Admiralty  which  has 
so  fully  deserved  its  confidence  rather  than  listen  to  critics  who 
have  neither  the  repute  nor  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  — . 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest.  q 
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THE    CHANCELLOR   CHALLENGED 

THE  condition  of  German  political  parties  is  well  illustrated, 
says  the  London  Timcs's  Berlin  correspondent,  by  the  re- 
cent parliamentary  duel  between  Prince  Buelow  and  the  Socialist 
leader.  August  Bebel.  The  German  Chancellor  had  been  ex- 
pounding the  Weltpolitik  of  his  imperial  master,  and  in  many 
ways,  says  the  Paris  Figaro,  re-echoing  the  words  of  the  Kaiser's 
speech  from  the  throne.  William  II.'s  words  about  keeping  the 
sword  sharp  and  the  powder  dry  seem  to  have  suggested  the 
chancellor's  statement,  as  reported  in  the  I'ossischc  Zeitung  (Ber- 
lin), that  "a  minister  who  bears  the  heavy  responsibility  for  the 
peace  and  safety  of  a  great  country  must  not  let  himself  be  lulled 
to  sleep  or  duped;  but  he  must  not  prematurely  lose  his  nerve,  and 
must  be  able  to  wait  and  keep  silence  until  the  situation  has 
cleared  itself  up  in  one  direction  or  the  other."  The  chancellor 
proceeds  to  complain  of  the  state  of  English  public  opinion 
toward  Germany,  and  blames  the  British  press  for  misunderstand- 
ing German  feeling  toward  France.  To  quote  the  speaker's 
words : 

"  We  have  been  accused  of  seeking  occasion  for  falling  upon 
France.  Why  should  we?  Out  of  revenge?  Revenge  for  what? 
Out  of  sheer  quarrelsomeness?  That  is  absurd.  Again,  it  was 
said  that  we  desired  to  force  France  to  take  sides  with  us  against 
England.  That  is  just  as  absurd.  All  these  and  similar  insinua- 
tions, all  these,  and  such  like  other  lies,  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  feelings  of  hostility  toward  us  are  entertained  against 
which  we  must  be  on  our  guard." 

Air.  Bebel  then  accused  the  chancellor  and  his  party  of  being 
Chauvinistic  and  reactionary.  He  said,  as  reported  by  the  Ber- 
liner Tageblatt  and  his  own  paper,  Voriwerts  (Berlin)  :  "At  the 
present  day  Germany  can  boast  that  she  is  the  most  reactionary 
State  in  the  world,  in  view  of  the  collapse  of  Russian  absolutism." 
The  speaker  met  the  chancellor's  charge  that  English  feeling  was 
causelessly  roused  against  Germany  by  a  reference  to  many 
speeches  of  the  German  Emperor  which  cor.ld  not  fail  to  excite 
comment  in  England.  Such  were  the  utterances  about  "A  greater 
Germany,"  "  Our  future  is  on  the  water,"  "  The  trident  ought  to 
be  in  our  hand,"  "  No  decision  can  now  be  taken  in  distant  lands 
or  beyond  the  ocean  without  Germany  and  the  German  Emperor." 
Mr.  Bebel  also  recalled  the  message  signalled  from  the  Hohen- 
zollern  to  the  Czar's  yacht  at  Reval,  "  The  Admiral  of  the  Atlantic 
salutes  the  Admiral  of  the  Pacific."  "  The  Admiral  of  the 
Pacific  is  now  quiet  enough,"  concluded  the  Socialist  orator;  "I 
only  hope  the  Admiral  of  the  Atlantic  may  be  spared  a  similar 
fate." 

The  radical  Vossischc  Zeitung  (Berlin),  a  more  or  less  Jingo 
journal,  says  of  Prince  Buelow's  speech  that  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  chancellor  "  will  help  to  relegate  the  intrigues  against  Ger- 
many's policy  and  interests  to  limits  which  will  prevent  them 
from  being  any  longer  a  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world."  The 
equally  radical  Berliner  Tageblatt  speaks  even  more  plainly,  as 
follow  s 

"  Yesterday  another  orator  stood  before  the  world  to  sound 
a  note  of  admonition  and  warning  to  a  foreign  Power.  This  time 
it  was  not  France  that  was  addressed,  but  another  nation.  This 
time  it  was  to  the  Thames  that  the  loud  word  was  sent  from  the 
bridge  of  the  ship  of  German  policy.  And  yet  there  is  another 
place  to  which  the  breeze  will  waft  the  sound — we  mean  the 
Seine,  where  the  words  of  the  commander  of  the  German  ship  of 
state  will  not  fall  on  deaf  ears." 

The  London  Times  concludes  a  long  and  calm-tempered  com- 
ment upon  this  speech  of  the  chancellor,  as  follows: 

"Our  policy  for  generations  has  been  founded  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  what  our  ancestors  used  to  call  the  balance  of  power 


in  Europe.  Our  natural  friends  are  the  Powers  which  plainly 
seek  to  preserve  that  balance.  France  at  the  present  time  is 
prominent  amongst  them,  for  her  foreign  policy  is  necessarily  and 
essentially  conservative.  Hitherto  there  have  been  two  great 
States  whose  devotion  to  conservatism  was  less  manifest.  One 
of  them  is  for  the  moment  too  much  occupied  with  her  internal 
affairs  to  cause  much  anxiety  abroad.  The  other  is  Germany,  of 
whose  ambitions  and  aspirations  her  own  writers  and  thinkers 
never  tire  of  speaking.  If  those  ambitions  and  aspirations  are  to 
be  gratified  at  the  expense  of  others,  we,  as  lovers  of  European 
peace,  must  necessarily  be  opposed  to  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Germany  cares  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  her  sincere  purpose  to 
live,  as  Count  Wolff-Metternich  says  she  desires  to  live,  in  peace 
and  accord  with  '  all  her  neighbors,'  none  of  those  neighbors  will 
grasp  her  hand  more  warmly  or  more  heartily  than  England.  Her 
conduct  at  th^  approaching  Conference  at  Algeciras  may  perhaps 
assist  us  and  others  to  judge  what  are  her  real  intentions  in  this 
respect." 

M.  Labouchere,  in  Truth  (London),  tries  to  vindicate  the  at- 
titude taken  by  the  German  Government,  and  expounded  in  the 
German  chancellor's  speech,  and  declares,  speaking  of  Germany 
and  England  : 

"  Thus  two  great  nations  which  have  never  crossed  swords  in 
all  their  history,  but  have  fought  side  by  side  on  many  a  field, 
which  to-day  have  no  conceivable  cause  of  quarrel,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  so  enormous  a  trade  inter  se  that  mutual  prosperity  and 
mutual  peace  are  of  incalculable  consequence  to  both  of  them,  are 
gradually  driven  into  an  attitude  of  mutual  suspicion  and  fear, 
which  is  pretty  certain  to  develop  before  long  into  downright 
hatred.  No  reasonable  man  on  either  side  can  see  this  folly 
going  en  without  alarm.  Nothing  is  more  certain  to  bring  about 
war  than  the  growth  of  a  common  conviction  that  war  is  inevi- 
table sooner  or  later.  From  that  conviction  it  is  an  easy  grada- 
tion to  the  feeling  that  the  sooner  it  is  over  and  done  with  the 
better.  There  are  people  preaching  that  abominable  doctrine  in 
England  to-day ;  there  will  be  others  preaching  it  in  Germany 
before  long.  In  such  a  state  of  mutual  feeling  any  casual  incident, 
which  with  a  friendly  sentiment  on  both  sides  would  be  insigni- 
ficant and  harmless,  may  be  the  spark  which  fires  the  powder-train. 
It  behooves  every  good  citizen  in  England,  and  equally  in  Ger- 
many, to  make  a  stand  before  it  is  too  late  against  the  busy  piling 
ip  of  explosive  material  that  is  now  going  on  in  both  countries." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


UNWELCOME    INTERFERENCE. 

prince   buelow — "As   fast   as   I    blow   these   fine   bubbles,    that    little 
Debel    busts    them  !" 

— Humoristische  Blatter  (Vienna). 
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"The  First  Wealth  is  Health"- 

And  in  this  great  institution  your  draft  will  be  honored,  and  you  may  be  wealthy 
indeed*    "  Health  is  the  Paradise  of  the  body ft  — here  you  may  achieve  Paradise 


COME! 

Prepare  for  the 
New  Year  by 
throwing  off 
pain  and  dis- 
ease; by  making 
new  your  body 
and  mind ;  by 
getting  a  strong- 
er grip  on  life, 
and  a  surer, 
brighter  outlook 
for  the   future. 


THE  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM 


The   Greatest   Health    U 

THE  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  has  long  been  known  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  foreign 
lands,  as  the  foremost  exponent  and  most  complete  representative 
among  medical  institutions  of  the  physiological  method,  not  as  an  exclu- 
sive system,  but  as  the  true  curative  method.  The  physiological  method 
makes  use  of  all  the  natural  agents  which  are  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  vigorous  life.  An  intelligent  and  experienced  physician- 
patient  recently  remarked  :  "  I  note  that  the  forces  of  nature  are  here 
utilized  as  the  chief  means  of  treatment,  and  more  fully  than  I  ever 
before  witnessed ;  and  what  more  powerful  agencies  can  be  imagined 
than  the  forces  of  nature  ? " 


IV! 


niversity   in   the  World 

INVALIDS  Recover  Health  at  Battle  Creek  who  have  sought 
relief  elsewhere  without  success.    It  is  the  most  thoroughly  equipped 

and  comfortable  place  for  sick  and  tired  people.  Special  provisions 
are  made  for  the  expert  care  of  sick  folks.  Expenses  are  moderate. 
Medical  attention,  baths,  services  of  bath  attendants,  together  with  re- 
quired medical  treatment,  with  room  and  board,  all  are  included  at  no 
more  than  first-class  hotel  rates  for  only  room  and  board  elsewhere. 
The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  a  place  where  people  eat  for  health, 
exercise  for  health,  sleep,  dress,  take  baths,  learn  to  swim,  get  sun- 
burned and  tanned  in  the  sun  in  summer,  and  by  the  electric  light  in 
winter — do  everything  for  health ;  where  they  find  the  way  out  from 
invalidism  and  inefficiency  into  joyous,  enduring,  strenuous 
health. 


IVI 


Open  -  Air  Treatment,  Hea.UK 
Culture,  Cold-Air  Gymnastics, 
Swedish  Gym  rustics,  Cross- 
country Walks,  Out-door 
Sports,  Attract  ive  Menu 


Daintily  Served,  Diet  Kitchen, 
Prescribed  Dietaries,  Exten- 
sive Physiological  Laboratories, 
Finsen  Ray,  X-Ray,  Photo- 
therapy, Baths  of  Every   Sort, 


C/     THE 

SANITARIUM, 

Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


BUILDING    thoroughly  fireproof,    of   steel,    stone,  cement  and  brick   throughout. 
A.11    rooms  open  to  the  outer  air  and  well  ventilated.     Kitchen  and  dining 
room  on  top  of  the   house.     No  odors.     Big  gymnasium  and  outdoor  and 
indoor  baths.      Climate  delightful,  average  summer  temperature  69. 6°.      Home-       /$? 
like,  unconventional  life.  ^/ 

Write  at  once  and  learn  about  the   Battle   Creek   Idea.      Ask  for   our     y^Cr 
handsome  illustrated  Booklet  D.     Address  : 

THE   SANITARIUM,  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


including    Nauheim    Baths 
and   Royal   Electric    Light 
Baths,    Massage   and      /$? 
Mechanical      Move-      AC*, 
ments.   ^*    ^*    ^*     /^r1/ 

Please  mail  to   my 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

The  Sea  Madness. 

By  F.  O'Neill  Gallagher. 

I  have  come  far  from  the  sound  of  the  thresh, 

the   sight  of   the   living  sea, 
To  a  place  of  cribbed  and  narrow  ways,  where 

only  the  wind  is  free  ; 
•But  the  leap  of  the  sea  is  in  my  blood,  and  al- 
ways, night  and  day, 
I  hear  the  lap  and  wash  of  the.  waves,  the*  hiss 

of  the  flying  spray. 
When  the  loosened  winds  of  the  tempest  wake 

far  thunder  on   the  deep 
I  can  hear  the  siren  music  calling  through  the 

veil  of  sleep ; 
Through  the  thronging  city  highways  comes  the 

hollow  ocean  roar, 
And    I    sicken    for    the    long    green    surge,    the 

lonely   foam-wet  shore. 
1    know    a    storm-lashed    headland,    where    the 

broken   hillside   dips 
In    a    sombre    flame,  of    heather    to    the    ocean's 

singing  lips. 
I     must,    go ;     the    sea     has     called    me,     as    a 

mistress  to  her  swain  ; 
From    the    immemorial    tumult    I    shall    drink 

of  peace  again. 

■ — From  The  London  News. 


Song  for  Music. 

By  Rose  Cary  Nobi-e. 

Love  is-  the  wind ;  my  heart  Is  the  fallen  leaf ; 
Love   is   the   measure;    mine    are   the'  failing 

feet; 
Yet  must  I  dance  in  time  with  its  throbbing 
beat, 
Yet  am,  I  blown  in  the  woods  of  Grief. 

Mad    though    the    dance,    unstirred    and    serene 
you  move, 
Wild    '.nough    the    wind,    you    flower    secure 

and  sweet — 
Love  is  the  music ;  mine  are  the  failing  feet, 
I   am  the  whirling   leaf,   for  the  wind   is  Love. 
— From  Harper's  Magazine  (January.) 

Once. 

By  Habberton  Lulham 

•Once,  loyal  heart  and  faithful  feet, 
A  hinted  want  and  you  were  there, 
With  eager  step  and  trembling  beat, 
My  pleasure  or  my  pang  to  share. 

Naught  did  I  know  of  all  your  worth; 
(Alas,  blind  eyes  and  empty  heart!) 
I  never  guessed,  of  all  His  earth, 
God  gave  you  as  my  priceless  part. 

Spendthrift,  I  squander'd  all  your  hoard, — 
Of  Love's  good  gifts,  the  perfect  sum ; 
Now,  longed  for,   forfeited,  adored, 
You  come  not,  and  you  cannot  come. 

— From   The  London  OutlooK. 


Model  K 


A  Paradox. 
By  Gertrude  Huntington  McGiffert. 

Quiet  I  sit  by  the  hearth  as  the  slow  year3  go. 

Helpless  I  sit  and  dream — my  hungry  heart 
Afar  in  strange  adventures.     Who  can  know 

How  I  scale  the  frowning  crags  of  destiny, 

And  talk  with  God  and  angels  on  the  mount. 
And  there  renounce  love's  right  of  sovereignty? 

How  I  dare  go  down  Into  the  deeps  of  dread, 

And  wrestle  in  the  garden  of  loneliness, 
And  vanquish  hosts  of  evil  and  raise  the  dead 


DO    YOU    WANT    DICKENS? 

If  you  have  not  a  set  of  this  favorite  author's 
works  In  your  Library  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  one  under  specially  favorable  con- 
ditions. The  offer  made  in  another  column  by 
Messrs.  Siegel  Cooper  Co.,  Is  one  that  will  inter- 
est every  reader  of  "The  Digest"  and  the  books 
may  be  examined  in  your  own  home  without  ex- 
pense to  you. 


WEMTOM  Reserve-Power 


THE  life  of  a  Cannon  is  100  Shots. 
So  say  Military  Experts  and  Gov- 
ernment records. 

The  life  of  a  motor  may  be  esti- 
mated, in  similar  manner,  at  so  many  Piston- 
strokes  and  Revolutions  of  the  Crank-shaft. 
Why  not? 

Now  a  Motor  that  must  turn-up  1,200 
revolutions  per  minute  to  produce  a  road- 
speed  of  30  miles  an  hour  is  wearing-out 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  a  Motor  making 
the  same  road  speed  with  600  revolutions 
per  minute.    Why  not? 

And.  there  is  the  distorting  influence  of 
Heat,  in  high-speed  revolution,  to  consider, 
as  well  as  the  Wear  from  friction. 

Don't  forget  that  the  piston  of  a  Single- 
Cylinder  Motor  must  work  twice  as  often, 
to  produce  600  revolutions  per  minute,  as 
the  two  alternating  pistons  of  a  Double- 
Cylinder  Motor  must  work. 

Th,at  means  twice  the  Wear,— on  each 
Piston  and  Cylinder— half  the  Life,  per  mile 
traveled. 

In  this  same  way  a  .Fowr-Cylinder  Motor 
divides  the  Work  and  the  Wear  of  driving  a 
single  Crank-shaft  at  a  given  speed,  into  one- 
fourlh  the  effort  tor  each  Piston,  each  Cylinder, 
and  each  set  of  Valves  that  would  be  re- 
quired from  a  single-cylinder  motor. 
*       *       * 

Figure  that  out  on  a  year's  Mileage! 

Now,  the  Winton  Model  K  is  what  many 
call  a  "Surplus-powered"  Car. 

But  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  Surplus- 
power  in  a  Motor  Car. 

"Reserve-power"  is  the  correct  term. 

And  "Reserve-power"  may,  of  course, 
be  used  to  obtain  a  racing  road-speed  or 
track-speed. 

But,  it  has  other  and  belter  uses. 

"Reserve-power,"  of  the  Winton  Model 
K  kind,  translates  into  ease  of  operation, 
long-life,  durability,  coolness  of  bearings  in 
regular  running,  economy  of  lubricant,  mini- 
mum wear  on  bearings,  on  valves,  and  on 
friction  parts. 

It  means  all  these,  through  the  fact  that  a 
"Reserve-powered"  Car,  like  the  Winton 
Model  K,  can  make  a  satisfactory  road- 
speed  with  one-half  to  a  fourth  the  number 
of  piston  strokes  required  by  other  cars  to 
produce  the  same  road-speed. 

That's  one  advantage  in  "Reserve- 
power." 

Another  vital  advantage  in  "Reserve- 
power"  is  discovered  and  appreciated,  when 
you  want  to  climb  a  steep  hill,  on  the  high- 
sPeed-gear ,  without  shifting  a  lever  to  the  low 
speed  gear. 

Or,  when  you  have  a  heavy  load  of  pas- 
sengers to  carry  over  a  very  bad  road,  and 
want  to  make  good  time  over  it  without  in- 


viting any  of  the  Party  to  walk  or  push  the 
Car  at  critical  places  on  the  tour. 

Or,— when  you  feel  it  is  your  religious 
duty  to  take  the  vanity  out  of  some  Motorist 
who  wants  to  pass  you  on  the  road,— Ah, 
that's  the  time  you  glory  in  the  splendid 
Reserve-power  of  your  Winton  Model  K.  which 
permits  you  to  -walk  away  from  the  Vain- 
glorious Competitor  and  put  him  back  in  the 
dust-clouds,  where  he  wanted  to  put  you. 

Thirty  Horse-power,  or  better,  delivered 
direct  to  the  big  Driving  Wheels  with  mini- 
mum loss  in  Transmission— That's  the 
Winton  Model  K  equipment. 

Worth  more  than  a  40  Horse-power 
Motor  would  be  with  the  usual  power-wasting 
Transmissions,  and  with  the  usual  faulty 
system  of  Lubrication. 

Winton  Speed  is  controlled  by  Com- 
pressed Air— on  somewhat  similar  principle 
to  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  system  as 
used  on  Express  trams. 

Infallible  in  action,  and  dispenses  with 
all  need  of  several  Speed  levers  in  regular 
running. 

Because,  the  Winton  Pneumatic  Control 
gives  you  a  graduated  Speed  ranze  of  from 
4  miles  an  hour  to  its  maximum  speed,  by 
the  simple  pressing  of  your  right  foot  on  a 
soft  spring  pedal. 

The  more  you  press,  the  faster  you  go. 

The  less  you  press,  the  slower  you  go. 

Take  your  foot  off  the  pedal  altogether, 
and  the  Winton  Car  automatically  stops,  if 
you  wish  it  to  stoo  that  way. 


Then  you  can  start  the  Winton  Model  K 
again  without  leaving  your  seat  and  without 
"Cranking,"  by  simply  shifting  the  Spark 
lever  with  your  thumb,  and  pressing  down 
Speed  pedal  a  little  with  your  right  foot. 

In  eignt  years  of  constant  use  the  strongly 
patented  Winton  Pneumatic  Speed-Control 
has  not  once  been  known  to  fail  in  an 
Emergency. 

Our  book,  "The  Motor-Car  Dissected." 
tells  all  the  details  and  explains  why. 

The  Winton  Model  K  has 

30H.-P.  or  better. 

4  Cylinder  Vertical  Motor. 

Cone-Clutch  "Velvety"  Transmission. 

Winton-Twin-Springs  self  adjusting  to 
light  loads  or  heavy  loads. 

34  inch  Best  Pneumatic  Tires. 

Superb  Tonneau,  dashing  Style,  and 
thoroughly  tested  materials! 

Price,  $2,500,  and  only  one  model  made 
this  year. 

Write  for  copy  of  "The  Motor-Car  Dis- 
sected." 

The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Co., 
Dept.  Q,  Cleveland,  O. 


r\re&otMte+ 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever. 

Confidence  can  he  placed 
in  a  remedy  which  for  a  quar- 
ter century  has  earned   un- 
qualified   praise.     Restful 
nights  are  assured  at  once- 
Cresolene  if*  a  boon  to  asth- 
matics).   All  Druggists. 
Send  /or  descriptive  booklet 
Cresoleno    Antiseptic     Th  r  o  at 
Tablets  tor  the  irritated  tliroat,  at 
your  druggist  or  from  us.     10c.  in 
stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 
180  Pulton  St.,  New  York 


GEM 

NAIL  CLIPPER 

IS  TRULY  A  GEM 

to  anyone  who  appreciates  proper 
stvle  and  cleanliness  of  finger  nails  Each 
dinner  is  made,  from  highest  grade  steel 
and  heavily  nickel-plated-tnms  in  perfect 
crescent,  enabling  you  to  clip  your  nails  and 
crescent,  KB*je  hangnails.  By  mail 
25c.  Sterling  silver  handle.  $1.00. 
Send  tiro-cent  s/nmj>/or 
"Care  of  the  Sails." 

rOVi%      THE    H.  C.  COOK  CO. 
[   S^iLW  lTMalnSt., 

1     f^  p  I      M  ^r-O  \  ll-.MI  II.    «     I  . 
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From    adamantine    graves?      How,    robbni    and 

faint, 
I    lie   forsaken    beside   life's   thoroughfare 
As    the   crowd    pass    careless — friend    and    prlei  I 

and  saint — 

And    only    a    tattered    Samaritan    dream    comes 

near — 
His    largess    of    love    my    pence    at    the.    Inn    of 

Hope  ? 
Who  can  know  of  my  strangled  joy  and  fear, 

Compelling    visions,    passioning,    gain    and    loss? 
How  wild  winds  from  the  infinite  beat  on  me, 
While    outlined    ahead    in    the    gathering    gloom 
looms  the   cross, 

And  I  grope  on  alone  a  challenge  to  fate? 


Patient  and  petted  beside  the  hearth  I  dream 

With  quiet  eyes,  and  watch  the  years — and  wait. 

— From    Bcribner's    Magazine    (January.) 


PERSONAL. 

Lincoln's  First  Opportunity  in  Poli- 
tics.— Helen  Nicolay  in  "The  Boy's  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  in  St.  NicholaSj  has  this 
to  say  of  Lincoln's  first  candidacy  : 

The  people  of  New  Salem,  like  those  of  all 
other  Western  towns,  took  a  keen  interest  in 
politics;  "politics"  meaning  in  that  time  and 
place,  not  only  who  was  to  be  President  or 
Governor,  but  concerned  itself  with  questions 
■which  came  much  closer  home  to  dwellers  on 
the  frontier.  "Internal  improvements,"  as  they 
were  called — the  building  of  roads  and  clear- 
ing out  of  the  streams  so  that  men  and  women 
who  lived  in  remote  places  might  be  able  to 
travel  back  and  forth  and  carry  on  trade  with 
the  rest  of  the  world — became  a  burning  ques- 
tion in  Illinois.  There  was  great  need  of  such 
improvements  :    and  in  this  need  young  Lincoln 

saw  his  opportunity 

The  candidates  for  the  Legislature  that  sum- 
mer staked  their  chances  of  success  on  the  zeal 
they  showed  for  "internal  improvements."  Lin- 
coln was  only  23.  He  had  been  in  the  county 
barely  nine  months.  Sangamon  county  was  then 
considerably  larger  than  the  whole  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  he  was  of  course  familiar 
with  only  a  small  part  of  it  or  its  people  ;  but 
he  felt  that  he  did  know  the  river.  He  had 
sailed  on  it  and  had  been  shipwrecked  by  it ;  he 
had,  moreover,  been  one  of  the  party  of  men 
and  boys,  armed  with  long-handled  axes,  who 
went  out  to  chop  away  obstructions  and  meet 
a  small  steamer  that,  a  few  weeks  earlier,  had 
actually  forced  its  way  from  the  Illinois  river. 
Following  the  usual  custom,  he  announced 
his  candidacy  in  the  local  newspaper  in  a  letter 
dated  March  15,  addressed,  "To  the  People  of 
Sangamon  County."  It  was  a  straightforward, 
manly  statement  of  his  views  on  questions  of 
the  day,  written  in  as  good  English  as  that 
used  by  the  average  college-bred  man  of  his 
years.  The  1  rger  part  of  it  was  devoted  to 
arguments  for  the  improvements  of  the  Sanga- 
mon river.  Its  main  interest  for  us  lies  in  the 
frank  avowal  of  his  personal  ambition  that  is 
contained  in  the  closing  paragraph. 

"Every  man  is  said  to  have  his  peculiar  am- 
bition." he  wrote.  "Whether  it  be  true  or  not, 
I  can  say,  for  one,  that  I  have  no  other  so  great 
as  that  of  being  truly  esteemed  of  my  fellow- 
men  by  rendering  myself  worthy  of  their  esteem. 
How  far  I  snail  succeed  in  gratifying  this  am- 
bition is  yet  to  be  developed.  I  am  young, 
and  unknown  to  many  of  you.  I  was  born, 
and  have  ever  remained,  in  the  most  humble 
walks  of  life.  I  have  no  wealthy  or  popular 
relations  or  friends  to  recommend  me.  My 
case  is  thrown  exclusively  upon  the  independent 
voters  of  the  county  ;  and  if  elected,  they  will 
have  conferred  a  favor  upon  me  for  which  I 
shall  be  unremitting  in  my  labors  to  compen- 
sate. But  if  the  good  people  in  their  wisdom 
shall  see  fit  to  keep  me  in  the  back-ground,  1 
have  been  too  familiar  with  disappointments  to 
be  very  much  chagrined." 


The  First  of  the  Rothschilds. — "There 
is  no  stranger  history  in  all  the  world,  than 
that  of  the  Rothschilds,"  writes  Vance  Thomp- 
son in  Everybody's.  The  first  glimpse,  he  says, 
that  one  has  of  the  family  is  in  the  swarming 
ghetto   of   Frankfort,    where   old   Anselm    Mayer 


Type    O,   four-cylinder  llRht    oar  5 

air-cooled,  shaft-drive. ..sliding  gear  transmission 
8    speed*    and    reverse.      New   and   perfect  disc 
clutch,  4-feed  oiler  on  the  dash  ;  side  doors;  88-Inch 
wheel  base;  4  passengers  ;  :i5  miles  an  hour;  12  Franklin  horse- 
power; 1400  pounds.     Full  head  and  tall-light  equipment.    $1800  f.  0.  b.  Syracuse 


Why  the  astonishing  fact  that  this  light  car  rated  at  \2  "Frank- 
in  horse-power/'  does  more,  on  average  roads,  than  any  other 
car  rated  at  20  horse-power? 


First:  the  real  proportion  of  usable 
power  is  more  than  12  to  20.  Other  cars 
are  rated  at  the  maximum  horse-power  of 
their  engine,  running  in  the  seop  under 
ideal  cunditions.  Franklin  cars  are  rated 
at  the  power  they  develop  under  the 
practical  average  speed  on  the  raad  at  20 
miles  on  hour. 

Then:  weight.  Franklin  air-cooling 
means  a  light  engine  and  light  construed  n 
throughout— no  water  or  water-cooling  ap- 
ratus ;  no  heavy  frame  to  carry  them.  At 
least  200  pounds  saved  on  weight  con- 
struction. 

Then  :  little  power  lost  between  the 
engine  and  the  rear  wheels.  The  same 
engineering  ability  that  designed  and  re- 
fined the  marvelous  motor  has  refined  and 


saved  power  all  over  the  car.  Other  cars 
lose  enormous  amounts  of  power  in  the 
c  utch,  transmission,  joints  in  the  shaft, 
bevel-gear,  rear  axle  bearings — power  is 
lost  everywhere.  In  the  Franklin  this  loss 
is  trifling.  This  is  a  matter  of  fa  t  and 
proof,  and  we  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of  it. 
Then:  vibration.  This  is  of  enormous 
importance.  It  uses  up  power  to  shake  a 
car,  as  it  uses  uo  power  to  shake  our  fist. 
A  rough  road  reduces  the  power  of  the 
average  car  50  per  cent  or  more,  and  a  very 
rough  road  often  stops  the  car  altogether. 
The  Franklin  full  elliptical  soring  sus  en- 
sion,  with  its  flexible  wood-sill,  takesupthe 
vibration,  leaving  the  working  part ;  free 
to  do  their  wonc. 


Not  one  reason  but  a  dozen,  all  thought  out  and  worked  out 
with  the  same  thoroughness  and  disregard  of  precedent  which  in- 
vented the  Franklin  four-cylinder  air-cooled  motor,  when  all  the 
other  American  makers  said  that  four-cylinders  were  unnecessary 
land  that  air-cooling  was  impossible. 

Send  for  the  Franklin  1906  catalogue— by  far  the  handsomest 
motor  book  ever  made — which  tells  about 

4=cyHnder  12  h.  p.  Runabout,  $1400.  4=cylinder  20  h.  p.  Car  $2800 

4-cylinder  12  h.  p.  Light  Car,  $1800.  6=cylinder  30  h.  p.  Car  $4000 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

H.  H.  FRANKLIN  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.M.A.L.A.M. 
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MONEY  IS  NOTHING 

la  Comparison  with  Health. 

Patented 

If  you  ride  add  a 

STORM  PROOF 
BUGGY 

to    your 

equipage 
and  go  in 
comfort. 
Ask  for 

»  iminui  11 catalogue 

THE  COZY  BUGGY  C. 

Fouts  &  Hunter  Carriage  Mfg.  Co., 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


"It  Goes  Straight  to  the  Heart" 

Chicago  Record-Herald:  "A  book  to  have 
and  to  hold  is  H.  L.  Piner's  '  Builders  of  the  Beau- 
tiful.' It  is  clothed  with  a  reverence  and  earnest- 
ness that  goes  straight  to  the  heart." 

Builders  of  the  Beautiful 

By  H.  L.  PINER 

A  book  for  the  home,  the  heart,  and  the  life,  a 
new  philosophy  of  beauty,  beautiful  in  sentiment, 
logical  in  conclusions,  sane  but  idealistic  in  doctrine. 

Boston  Times:  "A  work  of  earnest  reflection 
and  inspiring  suggestion." 

Marginal  Quotations  in  Red  from  Great 
Thinkers.  limo,  cloth,  303  pages.  Price, 
$1.50  net ;  by  mail,  $1.62. 

FUNK  «t  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers 
44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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lived    with    his    wife,    Guta   Schnapper,    and    his 
ten  chuuren.     We  read  further: 

This  was  a  shop  where  everything  was  sold, 
where  everything  was  bought,  where  everything 
was  stored — old  iron  and  precious  metals,  old 
clothes  and  ancient  pictures.  A  pedler  s  pack 
on  his  back,  old  Anselm  journeyed  through 
Frankfort  aud  the  land  thereby,  selling  and 
buying  ;  his  five  sons  as  they  grew  up  took  to 
the  road.  All  this  was  slow  money-getting.  An- 
selm Mayer  was  made  for  greater  things.  His 
i  pportunity  came  with  the  firing  of  that  historic 
gun  at  Lexington.  History — even  that  of  fin- 
:  ace — is  a  strange  network  of  events,  the  one 
lnit  closely  to  the  other.  Wilhelm  IX.  put 
Lis  Hessian  subjects  up  for  sale ;  England 
bought  and  leased  them  to  fight  her  revolted 
colonists  oversea.  Mayer  of  the  Red  Shield  was 
the  active  agent  in  these  delicate  operations. 
He  recruited  the  soldiers,  provided  their  equip- 
ments, delivered  them,  cargo  after  cargo,  in 
English  ports.  He  also  received  England's 
money  on  behalf  of  the  Landgraf  of  Hesse. 
This  was  the  beginning,  not  illustrious,  of  the 
Fortune.  Came  then  the  turmoil  of  the  Napole- 
onic wars.  The  funds  of  Hesse  Cassel  were 
entrusted  to  Ai.selm  to  use  as  his  own.  The 
money  fructified.  Old  Mayer  became  the  banker 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  war  funds  for  bat- 
tling Europe  flowed  through  the  dingy  house 
in  the  ghetto  of  Frankfort,  leaving  a  denosit 
of  golden  sand.  The  old  clothes  swung  no  more 
for  sale  in  the  cobwebby  windows.  The  house 
of  the  Red  Shield  had  become  a  world's  money- 
mart,  and  the  old  man  at  whom  the  dogs  had 
barked  as  he  hobbled  through  the  town  with 
his  pedler's  pack  knew  the  pride  of  lending  to 
kings  and  states.  Of  wealth  and  power  he 
gave  no  sign — going  humbly  about  the  streets 
of  Frankfort  in  rusty  gabardine  and  old  gaiters 
a  blue  kerchief  round  his  neck,  an  old  umbrella 
in  his  hand. 

This  was  the  Ancestor. 

Before  he  died  he  was  able  to  give  each  of  his 
five  sons  one  of  the  great  states  of  Europe,  as 
a  financial  kingdom.  There  is  something  epic, 
tremendous,  about  this  partition  of  the  world 
by  the  old  pedler  of  the  Judengasse.  So  Charle- 
magne distributed  to  his  sons  the  vast  states 
he  had  conquered ;  so  Napoleon  gave  kingdoms 
to  his  negligible  brothers.  And  indeed  old 
Mayer  had  founded  an  empire  more  durable 
than  those  of  conquest — the  empire  of  gold,  the 
empire  of  money  that  lies  in  the  dark  and  breeds 
ceaselessly.  The  eldest  son  chose  Germany ; 
Solomon  selected  Austria ;  Nathan,  England ; 
Charles  went  to  Italy;  and  Jacob,  as  his  share, 
had  the  troubled  land  of  France.  Less  than 
ninety  years  ago  Jacob  came  up  to  Paris ;  he 
had  $200,000.  His  beginnings  were  difficult. 
He  was  so  well  known  as  an  agent  of  the  Ger- 
man and  English  allies  that  Napoleon  had  him 
watched  by  police.  In  the  secret  archive  are 
many  curious  police  reports,  for  the  great  em- 
peror at  the  height  of  his  power  had  already 
recognized  in  the  silent  little  man  from  Frank- 
fort one  of  those  grim  forces  that  were  driving 
him  to  Waterloo.  The  final  defeat  of  Napoleon 
brought  fortune  to  all  the  sons  of  Anselm  Mayer. 
Metternich  made  them  all  barons  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire.  Jacob  became  the  Baron  James 
de  Rothschild.  He  died  in  1868.  His  second 
son,  Mayor  Alphonse  James  de  Rothschild,  got 
himself  naturalized  as  a  French  citizen  and 
reigned  in  his  stead.  Only  a  few  months  ago 
he  died — this  first  French  Rothschild  ;   they  are 

a  long  lived  race And  the  fortune  of  the 

French     house     to-day     exceeds     ten     milliards 


CALIFORNIA    TRAINS. 

Three  fast  trains  leave  Chicago  daily  for  the 
Pacific  Coast,  via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific 
&  North-Western  Line.  The  Overland  Lim- 
ited, the  most  luxurious  train  in  the  world. 
Less  than  3  days  en  route  to  San  Francisco 
and  Portland.  The  New  Los  Anuclcs  Lim- 
ited, electric  lighted  through  train,  arriving 
Los  Angeles  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  via  the 
new  Salt  Lake  Route.  Pullman  standard  and 
tourist  sleeping  cars.  The  China  &  Japan 
Fast  Mnil  to  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
Portland,  through  without  change.  Drawing 
room  and  tourist  sleeping  cars.  For  booklets, 
maps,  railroad  rates,  schedules,  list  of  hotels 
and  description  of  limited  trains,  address  W.  B. 
KNISKERN,  P.  T.  M.,  C.  &  N.  W.  RY.  CO., 
CHICAGO. 


Air 
Cooled 


Conspicuous    in   Auto- 
mobile Construction 

By  virtue  of  its  beautiful  design,  great  power, 
speed,  ease  of  carriage,  simplicity  of  manipu- 
lation and  accessibility.     It    embraces    four  -  cylinder 
vertical  motor  4}  x  4j-in.  bore  and  stroke,  shaft  drive, 
three  speeds  and  reverse,  sliding  gear  transmission, 
32-in.  wheels,  4-in.  tires,  104-inch  wheel  base,  beautiful 
cast  aluminum  curved  dash,  sight  feed  precision  oiler, 
cast  aluminum  hood  front  aud  fan,  luxurious  uphol- 
stering, rear  seat  40-in.  (measure  the  other  cars),  irre- 
versible steering  gear,  I-beam  front  axle,  ball  bearings 
in  front  and  roller  bearings  in  rear 
axles,  altogether  comprising  a  car 
the  equal  of  which  we  believe  does 
not  exist  at  the  price. 

Write  for 
NE  W  catalogue  E, 


The  crank  case  and  trans- 
mission case  form  one 
casting,  and  the  entire 
engine  can  be  taken 
apart  or  assembled  in 
half  an  hour. 


The  fcur  models  we  offer  for  1 906  are  the  result  of  mature 
experience.    They  are  not  new  and  untried   experiments.  Each 
car  is  a  distinct  type  of  Wayne  design  and  construction  and  each 
a      model  has  been  bui'.t  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  var- 
ied demand  for  high  grade  machines.     In  the 
Wayne  cars  the  autom-bilist  will  be  sure 
to  find  a  car  suited  to  his  needs. 

Model  H.  Here  shown  is  our  2 
passenger  runabout.  Moter  2  cylin- 
der opposed,  under  hood.  Cylinders 
4%x  4  developing  14  H.  P.  Flane- 
ary  gear  transmission  with  DIRECT 
BEVEL  GEAR  DRIVE.  The  strong 
features  of  this  car  are  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  accessibility  Price  $800. 

Model  F,  4  cylinder  car,  cylinders  5%  x  5.     50  H.  P..  seating  7  people.    Price  $3,500. 

Model  K,  4  cylinder  Five  Passenger  touring  car.     35  H.  P.     Sliding  gear  transmission.    Price  $2,500. 

Model  B,  4  cylinder  Five  Passenger  car,  24--28    Sliding  gear  transmission.    Price  $2,000. 

Model  C.  Five  passenger  car.  Double  opposed  Moter,  2      H,  P.  Planetary  Transmission.    Price  $1,250. 

Full  particulars  of  all  these  cars  and  the  name  of  our  nearest  agent  will  be  given  if  you  will  write. 

Wayne  Automobile  Co.,  Dept.  F.     Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers  Association. 


-=The  VALET  Chair= 

Presses  and  creases  the  trousers  over  night,  takes  J} 

care  of  coat,  hat  and  shoes,  and  has  an  adjustable^ 

■hoe  tree  whictf  holds  the  shoes  so  ; 

they  may  be  polished  while  seated. 

No  dirt  can  escape  to  muss  up  the  i 

room.    The  "Valet"  Chair  saves  the | 

clothes  and  from  60c  to  #1.00  a 

week.  Madeinallwoodstomatchl 

other  chamber  furniture.  Ask  for  I 

catalogue  showing  different  designs "" 

In  natural  colors. 

Hardest?  Olfg.Co.  Dept.K, Fisher Bldg.C 


BURPEE'S 


SEEDS  GROW! 


that  can    be    grown,  you 
Anniversary  Edition  of- 
BURPEE'S  FARM 

so  well  known  as  the  "  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue."    It 

Better  write  TO- DAY.        W 


If  you  want  the 

Best   Seeds 

should  read  The  Thirtieth 


ANNUAL  FOR  1906, 

is  mailed    FREE  to   all. 

ATLEE  BURPEE  (SL  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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That  means  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 
Imagination  boggles  at  so  enormous  a  sum — 
it  seems  merely  an  endless  caravan  of  ciphers, 
this   10,000,000,u00  of  francs. 


Premier  "C.  B."— T.  P.  O'Connor,  in  the 
London  71/.  A,  P.,  gives  this  sketch  of  tho  char- 
acter and  capacity  of  England's  new  premier, 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-ISaiiiiet  man  : 

In  private  life — indeed,  in  public  life  as  well — 
C.  B.  isn't  in  the  least  like  the  carcaturcs 
which  have  been  published  of  him  by  those  who 
do  not  know  him.  He  is — I  think  I  have  written 
tiiis  before — more  like  a  Scotsman  of  the  eigh- 
teenth than  of  the  twentieth  century.  Nothing 
would  have  delighted  him  more — nowhere 
would  he  have  been  more  at  home  than 
among  those  wits,  students,  philosophers  and 
judges  who  made  the  table  of  the  capital 
of  Scotland  one  of  the  wittiest  in  all 
Europe.  He  is  also  an  eighteenth  century  Scots- 
man in  his  intense  love  of  French  literature. 
There  is  no  more  constant  student  of  modern 
French  books  than  the  Liberal  leader,  though 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  run  him 
hard.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  I  have  heard,  when 
he  is  utterly  fagged  out,  can  read  a  French 
novel  when  he  can't  look  at  anything  else.  Mr. 
Balfour,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  has  a  good  supply 
of  French  literature  in  the  house.  But  I  doubt 
If  either  of  these  two  distinguishpd  gentlemen 
could  pass  an  examination  in  modern  French 
books  with  C.-B.  I  have  never  known  him, 
certainly,  at  a  loss,  even  when  one  talked  about 
the  obscure  figures  in  the  lesser-known  books 
of  Balzac's  immense  library. 

C.-B.  has  also  a  very  ready  wit.  His  wit 
flows  spontaneously  continuously,  and  without 
either  effort  or  pause.  That  was  a  delightful 
answer  he  gave  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to 
one  of  his  followers  who  asked  why  it  was  that 
when  he  went  to  Bath  the  streets  were  all  ablaze 
with  the  advertisement  of  "C.-B.  Corsets."  'I 
assure  you,  my  dear  fellow,  that  my  figure  is 
perfectly  natural."  To  appreciate  the  joke  one 
has  to  realize  that  C.-B.  has  the  stout,  strong 
figure  which  is  characteristic  of  the  hardy 
Scottish  race  to  which  he  belongs.  If  you  do 
not  realize  this  side  of  him  when  he  speaks  in 
the  House  of  Commons  it  is  not  that  he  does 
not  say  plenty  of  witty  things  in  his  speech. 
But  he  has  not,  as  he  himself  puts  it,  the  "gift 
of  the  gab,"  or  at  least,  he  imagines  he  has  not 
it,  and  the  result  is  that  he  prepares  his  speeches 
with  great  care,  and  almost  with  labor.  Before 
him  as  he  speaks  there  is  always  the  manu- 
script, which,  if  it  does  not  contaiu  every  worJ 
of  the  speech  he  is  delivering,  at  least  contain  ■ 
almost  every  word.  An  orator  thus  tied  and 
shackled  to  his  notes  is  rarely  as  effective  as 
he  might  be,  and  a  brilliant  speech  may  be 
made  to  appear  dull  by  the  mere  fact  that  it  is 
read,  not  spoken.  But  if  you  read  his  speeches, 
you  will  realize  how  clever,  how  adroit,  how 
full  of  the  humor  Scotsmen  call  "pawky"  they 
are.  Finally  C.-B.  is  the  least  pretentious  and 
one  of  the  best-natured  of  men.  You  will  see 
him  in  the  lobbies  of  the  House  ready  to  listen 
with  equal  patience  to  even  the  obscurest  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party  ;  he  suffers  fools  gladly. 
Steady  nerves  and  easy  temper,  tremendous  self- 
control,  these  things  enable  him  to  endure  an 
amount  of  boredom  that  would  drive  other  men 
mad.  He  says  himself  he  has  no  ambition  ;  but 
no  man  is  without  ambition. 


America's  First  Minister  to  Norway. 
— Herbert  H.  D.  Peirce,  third  assistant  sec- 
retary of  btate,  is  to  be  the  first  United  States 
minister  to  Norway.  Mr.  Peirce,  we  read  in 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  entered  the  dip- 
lomatic service  in  1894  and  has  since  held  im- 
portant posts.  ixis  first  appointment  was  as 
secretary  of  the  United  States  embassy  at  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  stayed  until  1898.  He 
then  retired,  but  soon  afterward  was  again 
appointed  to  the  position  in  the  Department 
of  State.  In  1900  Mr.  Peirce  represented  the 
United  States  at  The  Hague  in  the  arbitration 
of  the  Russian  seizure  of  American  fishing 
vessels  several  years  before.  The  new  min- 
ister is  fifty-six  years  old  and  is  a  Massachus- 
etts man. 


Gasoline  Cars  for  1906 

/V  RE  built  of  the  best  materials  in  the  world  under  methods  and 
■  *•  processes  more  advanced  than  those  employed  in  any  automo- 
bile factory  other  than  our  own.  No  consideration  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  been  permitted  to  interfere  with  making  perfect  every 
part  and  piece  of  each  model,  whether  pertaining  to  mechanism, 
bodywork  or  general  equipment.  The  expense  of  making  the 
crank-shafts,  for  instance,  is  six  times  greater  than  that  of  any 
previously  made  in  this  country.  We  guarantee  that  these  cars, 
each  according  to  its  power  and  place,  will  yield  the  greatest  things 
possible  in  motor  service. 

MARK  XLVII 


MARK  XLVI 


MARK  XLIV-2 


40-45  h.  p.  four-cylinder  motor  under  forward  bonnet ;  sliding  gear  transmission, 
four  speeds  and  one  reverse ;  jump  spark  ignition  from  storage  battery  ;  new 
pattern  automatic  carburetor;  special  chrome-nickel  steel  gears,  axles,  crank- 
shaft and  jack-shaft ;  crank-shaft  machined  cold  out  of  solid  blocked  double  chain 
drive;  i-beam  front  axle  forged  in  one  piece;  pressed  steel  frame;  108-inch 
wheel  base  ;  seat  starting  ;  new  pattern  brakes.  Price,  with  standard  body,  #4, 500 
With  112-inch  wheel  base,  Royal  Victoria,  Double  Victoria,  Limousine  or 
Landaulet  body $5,000  to  85,500 

An  entirely  new  model.  24-28  h.  p.  four-cylinder,  vertical  water-cooled  motor  ; 
shaft  drive,  sliding  gear  transmission,  three  speeds  and  reverse ;  low  tension 
make  and  break  magneto  current  ignition  ;  special  chrome-nickel  steel  gears  and 
shafts,  crank-shaft  machined  cold  out  of  solid  block  ;  i-beam  front  axle  forged 
in  one  piece  ;  rotary  pump  oil  lubrication ;  pressed  steel  frame,  98-inch  wheel 
base  ,  double  side  entrance  body  seating  five  passengers.     Price $3,000 

Perpetuating  Mark  XLIV,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  medium-weight  1905 
cars.  18  h.  p.  double  opposed  horizontal  motor  under  forward  bonnet ;  frame 
length  increased  eight  inches,  giving  ample  room  forward  for  each  seat ;  wheel 
base  increased  to  ninety  inches.  Rear  seat  widened  five  inches  ;  double  side 
entrance  body.  An  ideal  family  car,  which  will  climb  any  hill  and  maintain  a 
speed  of  35  miles  per  hour  on  the  level.      Price $1,750 

Columbia  Electric  Carriages 

Victoria-Phaetons,  Runabouts,  Broughams,  Landaulets 
Hansoms,  Surreys,  Delivery  Wagons,  Trucks 

Separate  catalogues  of  Columbia  Gasoline  Cars,  Columbia  Electric  Carriages  and 
Columbia  Electric  Commercial  Vehicles  will  be  sent  on  request. 

**  At  New  York  we  shall  exhibit  at  Madison  Square  Garden  only,  January  13*20  ** 

Electric  Vehicle  Company,  hartford,  conn. 

New  York  Branch:  134-136-138  West  39th  St.      Chicago  Branch:  1332-1334  Michigan  Ave.      Boston: 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  74-78  Stanhope  St.     Philadelphia  :  Pennsylvania  Electric  Vehicle 
Co.    250  North  Broad  St.     Washington  :  Washington  E.  V.  Transportation  Co.,  15th  St. 
and  Ohio  Ave.     Paris  :  A.  Bianchi,  194  Boulevard  Malesherbes. 

Member  Association  of  Licensed  Auto  Mfrs. 


CROSBY'S 
GLOVES 


known  and  worn  everywhere 

If  you  are  interested  in  our  great  $3.  SO  black 
gauntlet  fur  gloves  imail  prepaid  :  ladies  Mocha  kid 
gloves  in  any  color  ;  men's  Mocha  Reindeer  gloves  unlined 
and  silk  lined  ;  in  fact  any  kind  of  gloves  or  mittens,  get 
our  booklet  "  Glove  Pointers."  If  interested  in  natural 
black  Galloway  fur  coats  and  Robes,  black  and 
brown  Frisian  (domestic  calfskin)  fur  coats,  or  an  ele- 
gant niuskrat  lined  kersey  coat,  otter  collar; 
if  you  have  hides  or  skins  to  have  tanned,  taxidermy  or 
rug  work,  get  our  catalog. 

TliF.  CBOSBY   FRISIAN   FIR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 


Mofsinger  Auto-Sparker 

STAET3  AND  RUNS 

Gas  Engines  without  Bstterles. 

No  other  machine  can  do  it  sucr  css- 
fully  for  lack  of  original  patents 
owned  by  us.  No  twi.-.t  motion  in  our 
drive.  No  belt  or  switch  necessary. 
No  batteries,  whatev  r,  for  make  and 
break  of  jump-spark.  Waier  and 
dust-proof.  Fully  g  isranteed 
MOTSINGER  DEVICF.  MFG.  CO., 
67  Main  St..  Pendleton,  Ind.,  U.S.  A 


Climates  wear  out.  Smokes,  Sprays,  or  any  single  medicine  relieve 
only  temporarily.  Our  CONSTITUTIONAL  treatment,  founded 
1883,  is  for  permanently  eliminating  the  CAUSE  of  Asthma  and  Hay 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attacks  will  not  return.  Write 
for  BOOK  25  A,  containing  reports  of  many  illustrative  cases  to 
prove  this.     Mailed  FREE.     P.  HAROLD  HAYES.  Buffalo,  N.  I 
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The    Senate's    Poorest    Member. — John 

M.  Gearin,  recently  appointed  United  States 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  succeed  the  late  John  H. 
Mitchell,  is  said  to  be  the  poorest  man  in  the 
Senate.  He  owns  no  property  and  has  no 
money  in  the  bank,  altho  he  has  a  lucrative 
law  business.  The  Senator  himself  called  at- 
tention to  this  fact,  we  are  told  in  a  Portland 
despatch  to  the  New  York  Sun.  He  said:  "I 
will  be  without  exception  the  poorest  man  in 
the  Senate.  They  call  it  a  millionaire's  club, 
but  if  any  of  them  are  poorer  than  I  am  in  a 
financial  way,  I  feel  sorry  for  them."  The  re- 
port goes  on  to  give  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Gearin  : 
Senator  Gearin  was  born  in  a  prairie  schooner 
in  1851,  when  his  parents  were  on  their  way  to 
make  their  home  in  Oregon.  He  is  a  native  of 
this  State.  The  schooner  had  completed  its 
long  journey  across  the  plains  and  was  with 
in  the  borders  of  Oregon  when  the  future  Sen 
ator  was  born.  When  he  was  12  his  father 
sent  him  to  St.  Mary's  College  in  San  Francisco, 
where  he  studied  for  three  years.  He  then 
went  to  Notre  Dame  University,  Indiana,  and 
graduated  there  when  20.  He  returned  to  Port- 
land and  studied  law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1874.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to 
the  Oregon  Legislature.  Two  years  later  he 
was  chosen  City  Attorney  of  Portland,  and  in 
1884  he  became  District  Attorney.  Four  years 
afterward  he  ran  for  Congress  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  and  was  defeated  by  Binger  Her- 
mann, now  a  Representative  in  Congress  but 
not  in  attendance  upon  the  present  session  be- 
cause he  has  been  indicted  for  complicity  in 
the  Oregon  land  frauds.  When  the  celebrated 
opium  fauds  were  unearthed  in  1893  Mr.  Gearin 
was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  as  special 
prosecutor  for  the  Government  in  the  cases  and 
made  a  great  reputation. 

Mr.  Gearin's  appointment  to  the  Senate  is 
really  a  freak  of  fortune,  for  under  ordinary 
circumstances  a  Democrat  could  never  be  chosen 
United  States  Senator  from  Oregon.  The  Leg- 
islature is  always  overwhelmingly  Republican. 
But  it  happened  in  the  last  State  election  that 
the  Democrats  nominated  a  man  of  striking 
personality  and  Statewide  popularity  for  Gov- 
ernor against  an  unpopular  Republican,  and 
the  Democrats  overcame  the  great  Republican 
majority  and  their  man  was  elected.  The  death 
of  Senator  Mitchell  left  the  power  of  naming 
a  Senator  with  the  Governor.  Both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  agree  that  the  selection 
was  a  good  one  and  that  the  Governor  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  most  capable  men  in  the  State. 


The  Real  Czar. — W.  T.  Stead,  who  has 
twice  had  a  personal  interview  with  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  writes  thus  of  him  in  The  World   To-Day  : 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  emperor  was  a 
very  stupid,  ignorant  and  even  half-witted  man, 
who  reads  nothing,  knows  nothing,  and  spends 
his  life  in  terror.  I  have  been  told  that  he  was 
a  nervous  wreck,  that  his  hair  had  turned  gray, 
and  that  his  face  was  haggard  with  wrinkles 
plowed  by  care.  He  has  been  represented  as 
false,  treacherous,  cunning  and  heaven  knows 
what.  So  the  old  hag,  Rumor,  spins  her  spider 
web  of  calumny  round  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror until  the  czar,  to  many  of  his  subjects 
and  the  outside  world,  has  completely  disappear- 
ed and  been  replaced  by  a  kind  of  mythical 
monster  who  is  only  saved  from  being  a  hob- 
gobin  by  the  consciousness  that  he  is  impotent 
to  harm.  The  people  who  say  these  things  and 
the  still  greater  number  who  believe  them  will 
be  somewhat  rudely  surprised  when  the  douma 
releases  Nicholas  II  from  his  prison  house  and 
restores  him  to  his  proper  place  as  the  czar- 
tribune  of  a  loyal  and  self-governing  people. 

There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  popular 
legend  as  to  the  physical  weakness  or  nervous 
prostration  of  the  emperor.  It  was  six  years 
since  I  had  seen  him.  And  such  six  years  !  But 
when  he  greeted  me  at  Peterhof  only  a  few 
weeks  since,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  aged  a 
day  since  I  bade  him  good-bye  at  Tsarkoe-Selo 
on  the  eve  of  The  Hague  Conference  in  1899. 
His  step  was  as  light,  his  carriage  as  erect,  his 
expression  as  alert.  His  brow  bore  no  lines  of 
haggard  care.  I  could  not  see  a  gray  hair  on 
his  head.  II is  spirits  were  as  high,  his  courage 
as   calm    and    his   outlook   as   cheerful    as   ever.  | 


H^ls  a.r\  Exclusive 

Transmission 


If  an  automobile  weighing  2,750  pounds,  plus  the  weight  of  five  passengers,  is  dropped 
over  a  sheer  embankment  of  7  feet,  the  machinery  will  receive  a  shock  of  just  the  same  se- 
verity as  if  suddenly  checked  by  shifting  from  high  speed  gear  at  30  miles  per  hourto  middle 
speed  gear  at  15  miles  per  hour.  In  the  latter  case  the  engine  must  act  as  a  brace,  and  the 
entire  machine  is  severely  strained.  With  the  Haynes  transmission  this  cannot  occur.  A 
ratchet  and  pawl  device  permit  the  car  to  coast  until  the  speed  of  the  car  and  engine  are  rel- 
atively equal,  when  the  pawls  engage  and  the  engines  take  up  the  load.  While  making  the 
change  in  speed  from  high  to  middle  or  from  high  to  low,  the  gears  are  running  idle,  permit- 
ting the  operator  to  shift  with  perfect  ease  and  without  danger  of  burring  or  stripping  the 
gears.  With  all  forms  of  transmission  except  the  Haynes,  the  shock  of  sudden  change  of 
gears  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  thrown  upon  the  machine,  a  thing  impossible  in  the  Haynes 
car  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  Haynes  cars  are  so  long  lived  and  cost  so  little  for  repairs  and 
up-keep.  .  .  , 

It  i«  perfectly  finished  in  nil  respects.    Only  the  best  of  tested  materials  are  used.    Body  is  of  cast  aluminum  and  wood    de- 
signed by  a  leading  Parisian  bodv  maker.    Hard-buffed  leather  and  gray  curled  hair  are  used  in  upholstering, 
features 'are  given  in  our  new  catalogue.    For  prompt  attention  address  Desk  36 

"The  Car  the  Repairman  Seldom  Sees," 

HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

KOKOMO,  INDIANA. 
Chicago,  1431  Michigan  Ave. 

New  York,  1715  Broadway. 
MEMBERS  A.  L.  A.  M. 

Model  "0"  four-Cylinder  louring  Car. 

Vertical  roller-bearing  engines  cylinder  cast  in 
pairs  4^x4x5  iu.  28  to  30  H.  P.  An  exclusive 
transmission  that  absolutely  prevents  stripping 
of  gears.  Positive  cooling  system,  .ndividual  ami 
special  lubrication.  Master  clutch  has  metal 
faces  and  takes  hold  without  jerking.  Shaft 
drive.  Exclusive  universal  joints  that  prevents 
wear  on  pins.  Sprocket  roller  pinion  and  per- 
fect rear  axle,  all  exclusive.  Roller  bearings  throughout 
to  forty  miles  an  hour  on  high  speed.      Price,  $2,250,  f-  o. 


Other  exclusive 


97-inch  wheel  base.  4  inch  tires. 
b  Kokomo.     Full  equipment. 


Tonneau  seating  three  persons.  Four 


THE 

LANGUAGE 

OF  FLOWERS  AND 

LOGIC  OF  SEEDS 

All  flowers  have  a  language  of  their  own 
that  tells  the  story  of  the  care  exercised 
in  propagating  their  ancestry  and  pro- 
ducing the  seeds  from  which  they  grew. 
Flowers  grown  from  Dreer's  Seeds  tell 
their  story  by  a  vigorous  growth,  beauty 
and  fidelity  to  type  that  is  the  logical 
expression  of  perfection  in  seed. 

DREER'S 
GARDEN  BOOK 

for  1906— FREE 

Makes  the  work  of  selection  a  pleasurable 
certainty.      Contains  224  pages  and  de- 
scribes more  than  7,000  varieties  of  the 
best  flowers  and  vegetables.    Over  1000 
illustrations,  including  colored  plates.' 
It  is  an  authority  and  reliable  guide 
to  the  successful  culture  of  flowers 
and   vegetables.      Sent  free  on 
application   if   this  magazine 
is  mentioned. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia 
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XMAS 

TREE 
LIGHTS 

WITH 
BATTERY 

S3  UP 


We  Are  Selling 


Sexology 


TheGLENWOOD 
SANITARIUM 

DANSVlLlli«iat.  M 


f\CUsl\Kl.i    FUR  THE  CURE  OF 


Learn  the  Truth 


Do  you  know 

that  the  main  cause  of  unhappi- 
ness,  ill-health,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  rec- 
ords to  be  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  self  and  sex  ? 


Illustrated 
Contains  in  one  volume — 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  aWifc  Should  Have. 

By  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Rich  Cloth  Binding,  Full  Gold  Stamp,  Illustrated,  $2.00 

Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Oept.  B,    PHILADELPHIA 


EPILEPSY 

FACHJTIES  AND  LOCATION  UNSURPASSED,  RATES'  MODERATE. 

.  .1  W.  WHERRY.  CM),  Mediol' Superintendent. 

BROCHURE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


$6  to 


Toy  Electric  Railways.  $9  to 
Passenger  and  Freight  Trains, 
Electric  Books,  10c.  to 
Necktie  and  Clip  Lights.  75c.  to 
Battery  Table  Lumps,  $3  to 
Oarriuge  anil  Bicycle  Lights.  $3  to 
Lanterns  nnd  Pocket  Lights.  75c.  to 
Battery  Motors  und  Funs.  $1  to 
Electric  Door  Bells  complete,  75c.  to 
Telephones  complete,  $2  60  and 
Telegruph  Outfits  complete,  $1.75  to 
|8  Medical  Butteries 
$12  Electric  Belt  nnd  Suspensory 
Dynamos  and  Motors,  $1  to 
Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines,  $3  to 
.    We  undersell  all.    Cat.  Free. 
OHIO    ELECTRIC   WORKS, 


*60.00 

GO. 00 

5.00 

500 

10.00 

6.00 

3.00 

12.00 

1.50 

5  95 

2  50 

8.96 

2.60 

1.000  00 

1.400  00 

Want  Agent!,. 

Cleveland,  0. 
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TO  PROVE  that  Dans'  "Tip-top* 

is  the  best  nnd  simplest  device  for 
making    loo    Copies    from    pen- 
written  nnd  SO  Copies  from  type- 
orininul,  we  will  ship 


'»Y  complete    duplicator,  cap    s 


MEDICAL  MASSAGE,   SWEDISH   MOVEMENT*. 
ELECTRICITY 

tnught ;    Winter   classes   commence   Jan.    16;    thorough 

course  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  clinical  experience 

given  ;  diploma  ;  free  booklet  on  Massage  ;  apply  early. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ok  I'll 1 1 1-  Mill    INSTITITE  (Incorp.) 

1711  Ureen  St.,  I'hlladelphia 


without    deposit,    on    ten 
(lO)  days'  trial, 
Price  $7.50 less  trade  fl*  (5  nof 
disoount  of  ..■.,'„   or  i])J  MCI 
THE     FELIX  A.  DAITS  III  II  II    Hint  CO. 
Daus  iiiu i<i ins,  111  John  St.,  New  York  City 

Print  Your  Own  Cards 

circulars,  etc.   Press  *5.   Small  newspaper 
Press  $18.    Money  maker,  saver.    All  easy, 
irinted  rules.    Write  to  factory  for  cata- 
ogue  of  presses,  type,  paper,  cards,  etc. 
THE  PRESS  OO.       MERIDEN.  CONN 


No.  XXXII.,  No.  2.] 
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The  last  time  I  bad  seen  him  was  on  the  eva 
of  the  greatest  victory  of  his  reign.  1  was  now 
meeting  him  on  the  morrow  of  his  worst  reverse. 
l!ut  the  man  was  exactly  the  same,  lie  might 
simply  have  returned  instantly  from  the  door 
that  had  heen  closed  six  years  before  to  repeat 
his  adieu. 

New     ii.-.-ni     (or    tin*     Mutual.     Charles 

Augustus  Peabody,  the  new  president  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  has  done 
nothing  but  work  at  law  for  thirty  years  and 
more.  While  the  lawyers  of  Ne*  York  de- 
clare that  he  is  just  the  man  to  fill  the  place. 
the  general  public  know  little  about  him.  "He 
is  known  to  be  a  man  of  weight  by  those  with 
whom  he  has  had  bbusiness  dealings,"  said 
one  of  Mr.  Peabody's  friends,  "but  he  Is  not 
a  talker  or  a  politician,  or  a  seeker  after  pub- 
licity, and  hence  his  name  is  seldom  heard  by 
the  world  at  large."  The  New  /ork  Evening 
Post  remarks  : 

Yet  the  Mutual 'b  new  president  is  neither 
glum  or  uncivil.  He  is,  in  fact,  uniformly 
courteous,  always  approachable  and  endowed 
with  a  faculty  for  putting  a  visitor  at  ease. 
The  visitor  may  do  most  of  the  talking,  but  in 
looking  back  at  the  meeting  he  will  remember 
that  the  lawyer  said  everything  it  was  nec- 
essary to  say,  without,  however,  wasting  words 
And  what  he  said,  though  dignified  in  the  ex- 
treme, could  never  have  been  construed  as 
either  abrupt  or  impatient.  If  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  silent  tact,  Mr.  Peabody  must  possess 
it.  He  seems  to  be  universally  popular  with 
those  who  have  met  him. 

One  of  his  acquaintances  in  commenting, 
the  other  day,  upon  the  lawyer's  dislike  of 
talking,  told  how  somebody  once  went  to  him 
with  a  request  for  a  speech,  either  at  a  meet- 
ing or  a  dinner.     The  response  was  : 

"I  don't  like  to  talk." 

If  the  memory  of  his  associates  is  to  be 
relied  upon,  he  has  not  publicly  disregarded 
this  preference  within  the  last  score  of  years, 
unless  he  was  forced  to  do  so  in  the  course  of 
his  business  duties. 

The  reputation  of  Charles  A.  Peabody  as 
a  lawyer  is  based  largely  upon  his  special 
knowledge  of  real  estate  in  New  York,  and 
generally  upon  his  recognized  ability  as  a 
"business  man."  He  has  been  for  a  long 
time  the  chief  legal  representative  of  the  Astor 
estate.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Hamilton  Pish 
estate.  These  are  only  instances  of  his  var- 
ious positions  of  trust  as  a  counsellor,  and 
his  activity  in  the  field  of  business  outside 
the  law  is  shown  by  the  number  of  director- 
ships he  holds.  He  is  on  the  •  directorate  of 
the  Astor  National  Bank,  Farmers'  Loan  and 
Trust  Company,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Rail- 
road Company,  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany, National  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  is  a  trustee  of 
the  Real  Estate  Trust  Company,  Bank  for  Sav- 
ings, British-American  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York,  and  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust 
Company. 

The  presidency  of  the  Mutual  Life  will  yield 
a  salary  of  $50,000  a  year,  or  one-third  of 
what  was  paid  to  the  former  occupant,  Richard 
A.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Peabody  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1849. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable :  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


The  Safest  and  Best  5  Investment 

TNVESTING  through  this  Company  is  the  same 
*     in  effect  as  taking  a  first  mortgage  on  good  real 
estate,  but  you  have  no  trouble  nor  expense,  and  you 
can  begin  with  a  sum  as  small  as  $25.00.    Assets  of 
$1,750,000,   proved    conservatism,    and    New  York 
BankingDepartment  supervision  give  you  every  assur- 
ance of  safety,  and  earnings  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum 
remitted  punctually  every  three  months  will  doubtless 
increase  your  present  income  substantially.     Let  us 
send  you  complete  information 
and  letters  of  endorsement  from 
every  section  of  the  country. 

Assets  ....    $1,750,000 
Surplus  and  Profits,  $150,000 

INDUSTRIAL     SAVINGS 
AND    LOAN    CO. 

No.  9  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  N. V.  City 


TWO 
NEW    CATALOGUES, 

From  the  press  of  The 
Globe- Wernicke  Co.  are 
now  ready  for  distribution. 

No.  M-805.  describes 
our  complete  line  of  filing 
cabinets  including  nearly 
fifty  different  patterns  in 
both  sectional  unit  and 
solid  construction. 

No.  M-905.  describes 

the  various  supplies  which 
we  also  manufacture  for 
these  cabinets  including 
card  index  cards,  guides, 
vertical  file  folders,  index- 
es, transfer  cases,  etc 

These  two  catalogues 
are  fully  as  comprehensive 
as  any  and  more  valuable 
than  most  text  books  on 
the  subject  of  modern 
office  equipment.  Copies 
mailed  free  on  request  to- 
gether with  list  of  author- 
ized agents.  Where  not 
represented  we  ship  filing 
cabinets  on  approval, 
freight  paid. 


She  Slobc^VcrDtcke  Co.  Cincinnati. 

BRANCH  STORES :— New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 


$2,000,000 

THE  WHITNEY  COMPANY 

FIRST    MORTGAGE    AND   COLLATERAL   TRUST 
SIX    PER    CENT.  COLD    BONDS 


Due  1964. 


Optional  after  1914  at  IIO  &  Interest 


This  Company  has  been  formed  to  develop  the  largest  single  water  power  in  the  Southern 
States,  located  on  the  Yadkin  River,  in  North  Carolina. 

Present  development      -      -      40,000  H.  P. 
Prospective  development     -       40, OOO  H.  P.  additional 
Computations  based  on  minimum  flow 

The  Company  possesses  two  unique  features  in  water  power  plants,  viz. :  No  ice,  and  an 
existing  demand  for  more  than  double  the  present  development — this  demand  comes  from  over 
250  highly  prosperous  cotton  mills  within  an  8o-mile  radius. 

Price  100  and  accrued  Interest 

T.  W.  STEPHENS  &  CO. 

2  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We  have  25  Kinds  of  Instruments  to  Assist   Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
Win.  A.  Willis  A  Co.,  131  S.  11th  SU,  Philadelphia. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


79  Fif  h  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,   schools  and  families, 
parents  about  schools.    Wm.  O.   Pratt,   Mgr. 


Advises- 
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£-    THAT. \ 

CIGAR* 


If  you've  a 
for  15c  cigars, 
who  Is  going*%< 
appreciative    cnj 
Rothschild  cigar, 
a  5c  cigar.     We 


eveloped  taste 

u  are  the  man 

mighty  lot  of 

t   out  of   the 

■ts  5c  but  Isn't 

ntake  in  our  own 


factory  every  cigar,  we  sell  and  we 
sell  only  direct.  1  tin  "bench  to 
smoker"  at  just  th«  tees  other  mak- 
ers get  irom  dealers^ 

^rothschild 


is  a  superb, Cuban  ha  ■Lmade  cigar 
476  Inches  long  wit  Bcceptionally 
fine  long  striped.  |j&  seed  tiller 

(no  shorts  or  sera  Hnd  genuine 
Imported  Sumatra  R#er. 


Offer 


EXACT 
SIZE 

A  N  Dll 
SHAPE 

Speci 

For  thirty  days/1  I  send  to  any 

address,   express  |  D,  a  hundred 

Rothschilds  tor  S5.00;  or, It  you  hesitate, 
50  tor  $2.50.  But  no  tnore  than  a  hundred 
cigars  to  any  one  customer.  Smoke  a  lew 
and  II  you  don't  like  them,  ship  the  rest 
back  and  we'll  retura  your  money  with- 
out charg  In  (/you  lor  0       e  you've  smoked 

We  don't  send  cigar  Hi  approval  be- 
cause we  don't  want  to  incur  the  inevit- 
able losses  of  credit  accounts,  and  the 
expense  of  a  large.  Hk-keeping  and 
office  force,  which  ffwould  have  to 
make  you  pay  for  iu  tiHfencL 

■j-,  Our  i-awsonljj  ■  literature  "Tricks  ol 

■H  !*£>£>  Ibe  Clg  JHf^fV  Exposed"  will  be  sent 
*_*~^'    Iree  to  »■  smoker.     Write   today 
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Death  of  Judge  Tuley. — Judge  Murray 
F.  Tuley,  dean  of  the  Cook  county  bench,  and 
one  of  Chicago's  widely  known  citizens,  who 
who  died  on  Christmas  day,  had,  in  the  words 
of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  "a  stronger  hold 
upon  the  affections  and  esteem  of  the  people 
of  Chicago  than  any  of  his  fellow  citizens." 
The  Neics  of  iiiat  city  also  remarks  editorially  : 

Tne  veneration  and  affection  with  which  the 
people  of  this  community  regarded  Judge  Mur- 
ray F.  Tuley,  who  died  yesterday  after  an  illness 
lof  some  weeks'  duration,  afford  proof  that  a 
(faithful  public  servant  of  ability  and  true 
'democratic  spirit  does  not  lack  for  appreciation. 
One  may  well  believe  that  the  aged  judge  found 
in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  cit- 
izens those  fruits  of  a  long  life  which  were 
most  pleasing  to  him. 

The  conspicuous  part  which  he  took  in  fram- 
ing the  present  state  constitution  and  in  pre- 
paring and  advocating  new  measures  for  the 
betterment  of  the  state  and  local  governments, 
the  great  volume  of  court  work  which  he  per- 
formed in  his  many  years  on  the  bench  and 
his  manifold  labors  on  behalf  of  civic  right- 
eousness, marked  him  as  a  most  valuable  cit- 
izen. One  would  have  to  go  back  more  than 
a  generation,  to  the  days  preceding  his  use- 
ful career  as  corporation  counsel  of  Chicago, 
in  order  to  enumerate  all  the  services  which 
he  rendered  to  this  community.  The  records 
of  the  Supreme  court  of  Illinois,  200  volumes 
of  which  are  required  to  embrace  the  term  of 
his  service  on  the  bench  of  Cook  county,  show 
that  the  decisions  of  this  learned  judge  were 
seldom  reversed.  So  highly  was  his  judgment 
valued  by  the  citizens  that  any  public  meas- 
ure which  had  his  approval  was  straightway 
supported  by  many  other  persons  with  full 
confidence  in  its  soundness.  The  constitutional 
amendment  which  is  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Supreme  court  and  the  municipal  courts 
law  which  was  enacted  by  virtue  of  that  amend- 
ment may  be  cited  as  recent  examples  of  im- 
portant measures  to  which  he  gave  material 
assistance  by  his  counsel  and  support. 

The  conspicuous  part  taken  by  Judge  Tuley 
in  the  movement  for  municipal  ownership  of 
the  traction  lines  is  too  well  known  to  be  re- 
counted here.  His  belief  that  public  utilities 
in  the  hands  of  private  corporations  lead  to 
corruption  in  politics  doubtless  was  based  on 
his  long  experience  and  close  observation. 
His  abiding  faith  in  democratic  government 
was  joined  with  the  spirit  of  the  reformer 
who  feels  that  purity  in  politics  and  sound 
laws  are  the  necessary  corollary  of  safe,  and 
efficient  popular  rule. 


The  "Bennett"  Everlasting  Memo.  Book 

Something   useful    all    the    year    arouud.       Full 

Russia  calf  cover,  leather  lined,  with  pocket  for 

cards  inside  of  cover,  fitted  with  removable 

insert  pad    of  20    perforated,   detachable 

leaves  of  counting-house  linen.     Cover 

folds  back,  inciting  a  substantial  pad 

to    write    on.       Thousands    flold. 

Pronounced   by  every  one  the 

most  convenient  pocket 

memorandum  book    ever 

invented. 


Size, 
inches 


Price,  com- 
plete,    with 
your    name    on 
cover   in    gold,   in- 
cluding   4  insert  pads 
(80     leaves)     91.00. 
BKIVI)      \U     >!OM    1 
Simply   fptnl    us  your     name. 
YVt*  will  tuMid  you   thn  book,  and 
if  it   11   perfectly   satisfactory  pend 
ui   #1.00.     It  it  isn't  all   we  claim, 
Hnd  the  peer  <»f  any  memo,    book   you 
ever     MW,    tteud   it  right    back.     The    cut 
of  the  book   does   not  do  it  justice      We 
know  if   you  see  it  you  will  k^ep  it.     That 
in  why  we  are  making  such  a  liberal  oiler. 

Be  sure  to  write  for  It. 

W;  W.  BENNETT  CO.,  Box  146  East  End,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THE  PASTIMES  OF  A  PRESIDENT. 

In  the  "Outdoor  Pastimes  of  an  American 
Hunter"  we  have  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  supposably  fagged  and  bored  with  his 
state  craft  and  his  foreign  policies,  his  "dom- 
estic imbroglios"  and  his  "international  amen- 
ities," breaking  away  to  the  eager  freedoms 
and  "limberings  of  the  spirit,"  that  are  to  be 
found  in  a  run  with  the  cougar  hounds,  or  the 
treeing  of  a  bob-cat  prowling  for  prairie-dogs  ; 
where  he  may  find  congenial  raptures  with 
doffs  pack,  and  high-hearted  rides  among  the 
ow-ponies. 

Naturally,  the  reader  explores  these  pages 
in  the  confident  expectation  of  coming  upon 
happy  disclosures  of  the  personality  of  the 
author,  and  he  is  most  apt  to  find  them  in 
his  congenial  disclosures  of  the  personality  of 
certain  guides  and  hunters,  dogs  and  cow- 
ponies,  of  his  acquaintance. 

"Goff's  pack  ran  only  bear,  cougar,  and  bob- 
cat." Never  were  they  permitted  to  follow 
elk,  antelope,  or  wolf,  unless  it  was  wounded. 
As  the  dogs  did  all  the  work,  the  hunters  be- 
came warmly  interested  in  them — the  voice, 
temper,  and  ways  of  each.  "Eight  were  hounds, 
and  four  were  fighting  dogs ;  and  they  differed 
widely,  in  size  and  voice."  The  biggest,  and 
most  useful,  was  Jim,  a  powerful,  fast,  and 
"true"  dog,  with  a  great  voice ;  and  he  never 
stopped  barking  when  the  game  was  treed  or 
bayed.  "A  dog  of  great  endurance,  and  a 
formidable    fighter." 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  shorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days.  Foil  can  learn  in  »pire  time  m  your  own  home, 
no  mutter  where  yon  h\e.  No  need  to  >pend  months  as  with 
old  systems,  ISoyriN  Syllsibie  System  u»  ewy  to 
learn — ea>«y  to  write — easy  to  rend,  Simple.  Practical. 
Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lioee — no  position* — no  nhading,  as 
in  other  Pystems,  No  li.ru:  list  of  word  sign-*  to  confute. 
ONLY  N1SK  CHARACTERS  to  learn  and  y..u  have  the  en- 
tire English  (or  any  other)  language  at  your  A.BSOLUTK 
COMMAND.  The  best  system  for  stenographers,  private 
secretaries,  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  ministers  leath- 
ers, physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men  may  now  learn 
shorthand  for  their  own  use.  Does  not  take  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems.  Our  graduates  hoW  high- 
grade  positions  everywhere.  Send  to-day  for  booklet;-,  testi- 
monials, guarantee  oh"er,  etc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOLS 
93o-84  Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


A  Season's  Work  in 


A.  Season  s 
30  Minutes 

— ~"T.nt.  t«' 


The"^^^^    $1852° 

STANDARD 

Adding    Machine 

will  keep  your  accounts  and  records  right  up 
to  the  minute.  And  the  original  investment 
is  small — only  $185  00 — an  office  boy's  salary 
for  a  year — for  an  infallibly  accurate  expert 
accountant  always  it  your  elbow. 

It  is  strong,  simple,  durable  and  guaran- 
teed absolutely  accurate.  Only  one-half 
the  parts,  one-half  the  weight,  and  one-half 
the  price  of  old-time  Adding  and  Listing 
Machines — but  all  the  efficiency. 

The  Simple  Keyboard  explains  it  all,  only 
10  figure  keys— 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-0— just  19 
keys  in  all  for  the  fingers  to  learn,  instead  of 
the  bewildering  bank  of  keys  that  make 
errors  so  liable  on  the  earlier  models. 

The  Standard  Sells  Itself 

Because  it  pays  for  itself.  Jus!  check  the  firft 
square  in  the  coupon,  sign  it  or  pin  it  to  your 
business  card  and  mail  it  to  ut.  We  will  put  a 
machine  in  your  office  so  you  can  try  it.  Have 
the  work  done  both  ways  and  timed,  for  a 
while.  You  can  then  figure  just  how  long  it 
will  take  the  Standard  to  pay  for  itself — just 
how  much  it  will  add  to  your  profits  thereafter. 
It's  actually  costing  you  money  not  to  have  the 
Standard.  We  don't  want  a  cent  till  the  ma- 
chine itself  proves  it.  Act  today.  Use  the  coupon. 

The  Standard  Adding  Machine  Co. 
237  Spring  Ave..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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Next  to  Jim,  in  point  of  usefulness,  was  old 
Boxer — "the  best  to  puzzle  out  a  cold  I  rail  on 
a  bare  hillside."  Both  Boxer  and  Jim  had 
enormous  appetites.  Boxer  was  small  and  Jim 
a  big  fellow;  and  as  the  relations  of  the  pad! 
among  themselves  were  those  of  wild  boast 
selfishness,  when  they  came  in  contact  over 
bones  or  biscuit  Boxer  could  only  appeal  to 
heaven  in  his  deepest  and  most  Indignant 
tones.  "Once  when  Boxer  was  given  a  biscuit, 
which  he  tried  to  bolt  whole,  Jim  simply  took 
his  head  in  his  jaws,  and  convinced  him  thai  11 
was  a  question  of  Biscuit,  with  or  without  dog." 
Of  course,  Boxer  surrendered  the  biscuit,  and 
then  lay  on  his  back  and  wept.  And  so  on, 
through  tae  pack,  with  personal  interest,  and 
characteristic  sketching — even  to  Tree'ern,  whose 
tail  had  been  dislocated  in  a  strictly  private  en- 
counter with  a  cougar,  and  now  hung  down 
"like  a  mutilated  pump-handle." 

The  pack  had  many  Interesting  peculiarities  ; 
four  of  them  climbed  trees.  Only  one  of  the 
hounds  ever  tried  this  feat;  but  the  fighters, 
especially  big  Turk,  often  worked  their  way 
almost  to  the  top ;  but  they  could  not  fight 
well  in  a  tree,  and  when  the  quarry  was  shot 
out  of  its  perch,  the  dogs  yelping  with  excite- 
ment, dived  headlong  down  through  the 
branches. 

Speaking  of  bob-cats,  Mr.  Roosevelt  reminds 
us  that  in  the  books  the  bob-cat  is  always  a 
lynx,  which  the  hunter  or  trapper  calls  "link" 
(being  satisfied  with  one  at  a  time,  as  he  con- 
strues it).  "Like  all  people  of  European  de- 
scent who  have  gone  into  strange  lands,  we 
Americans  have  christened  our  wild  beasts  with 
a  fine  disregard  for  their  specific  and  generic 
relations."  To  the  true  elk  and  the  reindeer 
we  gave  the  new  names,  moose  and  caribou — 
"excellent  names,  by  the  way."  The  prong- 
buck  is  always  called  antelope,  though  it  is  not 
an  antelope  at  all;' and  the  white  goat  is  not 
a  goat.  But,  says  Mr.  Roosevelt,  out  of  the 
fullness  of  his  sagacity  and  good  sense,  in  most 
cases,  it  is  mere  pedantry  to  try  to  upset  pop- 
ular custom  in  such  matters ;  and  where,  as 
with  the  bob-cat,  a  strikingly  good  name  is 
taken,  it  were  better  that  the  "scientific  fellers" 
should  adopt  it.  In  the  Eastern  States,  the 
cougar  is  apt  to  be  a  "panther"  or  "painter;" 
in  the  Western  States,  a  "mountain  lion."  The 
Spanish-speaking  people  usually  call  it  simply 
"lion,"  though  we  hear  "puma"  in  South 
America. 

Mixed  with  the  stuff  which  goes  to  make  Mr. 
Roosevelt  fit  company  for  hunters  and  trappers, 
there  runs  a  vein  of  the  picturesque  and  even 
the  poetic,  which  makes  its  presence  felt  at 
such  times  as  a  contingent  of  ravens  flutter 
along  from  tree  to  tree,  making  queer  gurgling 
noises  of  hungry  expectation.  "Multitudes  of 
magpies,  and  golden  and  bald  eagles,  were  seen 
continually ;  all  flocking  for  any  carcass  that 
might  chance  to  be  left  in  the  open.  For  the 
eagle  and  the  raven  are  true  birds  of  the  wild- 
erness ;  and  in  a  way  their  presence  both 
heightens  and  relieves  the  iron  desolation  of  the 
Wintry  Mountains." 

We  get  an  adequate  idea  of  the  sort  of  mat- 
erial that  goes  to  the  making  of  a  hunting  party 
in  Colorado  from  the  author's  lively  account 
of  a  score  of  good-natured,  hard-riding  young 
fellows  from  the  ranches,  within  a  radius  of 
a  dozen  miles,  who  had  joined  the  party  "to 
see  the  President  kill  a  bear:"  a  cheerful  and 
eagerly  friendly  crowd,  "as  hardy  as  so  many 
young  moose  and  utterly  fearless  horsemen." 
One  of  them  rode  a  wild  nervous  colt  bare- 
back, because  it  had  bucked  so  when  he  tried 
to  put  the  saddle  on,  that  he  feared  he  would 
be  left  behind.  Whenever  the  chance  appeared, 
these  men  rode  at  headlong  speed,  giving  no 
heed  to  the  slope  of  the  mountain  side  or  the 
character  of  the  ground. 

An  occasional  story  of  dogs  and  porcupines 
makes  lively  reading  ;  as  when  the  hounds,  hav- 
ing treed  a  bob-cat,  ran  into  a  porcupine.  The 
hunters  presently  found  the  porcupine  dead,  and 
half  a  dozen  dogs  with  their  muzzles  and  throats 
full  of  quills.  "One  of  the  terriers,  which  had 
always  found  a  porcupine  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion, presented  an  extraordinary  sight,"  so  thick 
were  the  quills  in  his  face  and  chest.  But  a  big 
hound  showed  nose,  cheeks,  lips  and  tongue, 
and  even  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  bristling  fiercely. 
"To  extract  the  quills  with  pinchers  was  a  long 
and  bloody  job." 

When    Mr.    Roosevelt   falls   to   discussing   the 
Wilderness  Reserves  and  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
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BONDED    LIST 


An  employer  of  labor  maybe  ruined  by  a  heavy 
verdict  against  him  on  account  of  injuries  accident- 
ally suffered  by  one  of  his  employees. 

It  is  the  tendency  to  hold  the  employer  to  more 
strict  accountability. 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without  the  protection  of  a 
Liability  policy? 

We  take  entire  charge  of  all  the  cases  as  they 
arise  and  pay  the  damages  assessed  by  the  courts. 

Insurance  that,  Insures 
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Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Agents  in  all  considerable  towns 


I  MAKES  FALSE  TEETH  HOLD  FIRMLY* 
^^^^^__^^^^        Does  your  plate  drop,  get  loose,  make 
your   gums   sore   or    give    you   bad 
breath  ?    Are  your  gums  shrunken  or 
changed  so  that  you  think  you  need  a 
new  plate  ?    It  so,  Dr.  Wernet's  Dental 
Plate   Powder    will    quickly   cure  the 
trouble.    It  makes  the  gumB  conform, 
or  drop,  into  the  old  ill-fitting  plate, 
making  it   better  than   a   new  one. 
Antiseptic,    too,    destroying 
germ  life,  keeping  the  mouth 
sweet,  cool  and  clean. 
soc.  a  box  by  mail.  Money  back 
if  wanted.    Agents  Wanted. 

WERNET  DENTAL  MKG.  CO. 
1407  Arch  St.  Philadelphia 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line— always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata- 
logue sent  free,  Bhowing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."    Address 

The  Mehlbarh  Saddle  Co..  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York 

Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


TYPEWRITERS^ 


^Machines  %  Mir  s  Prices.  Rented  Anywhere.  Rentapplled. 
Write  tor  Catalog  5   Typewriter  Emporium,  202  LaSalle  St.  Chicago 
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and 
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Failure 


PLACES  IN  OUE  HANDS  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THEIR  GREATEST  PUBLICATION 

Ridpath' s    History  of  the  World 

Latest  edition,  down  to  date,  beautifully  bound  in    Half  Morocco 

At  LESS    than     DAMAGED    SETS      were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in   direct  letters  to  those   sending  us 
he  Coupon  below.    1  ear  off  the  Coupon,  write  name  and  address 
plainly,  and  mail  to  us  now  before  you  forget  it. 

Dr.  Ridpath  is  dead;    his  work  is  done,  but  his  family  derive 
an  income  from  his  History,  and  to  print  our  price  broadcast 
for  the  sake  of  more  quickly  se. ling  these  few  sets  would  cause 
great  injury  to  future  sales. 

The  reason  for  Dr.  Ridpath 's  enviable    position  as  an 

historian  is  his  wonderfully  beautiful  style,    a  style  no 

other  historian     has  ever  equaled.       He  pictures    the 

great  historical    events    as  though  they   were   happen" 

ing  before  your   eyes;  he  carries  you  with  him  to  see 

the   battles    of   old;  to   meet     kings    and    queens   and 

warriors;  to  sit  in  the    Roman  Senate;  to  march  agains1 

Saladin    and  his    dark  skinned    followers;  to    sail    the 

southern  seas  with  Drake;  to  circumnavigate   tie  globe 
j+,  ^  with  Magellan;  to  watch  that  thin    line 

Sk  1  of  Greek   spearmen  work   havoc     with 

<Y  *  the  Persian  ho  des  on  the  field  of  Mara- 

th  n;    to    know  Napoleon  as  you  know 
Roosevelt.    He    combines    absorbing   in- 
tcest  with  supreme  reliability,  and  makes 
the  heroes  of  history  reali  living  men  and 
women,    and    about   them    he    weaves  the 
rise  and    fall   of   empires    in  such    a    fasci- 
nating    style       that     history      becomes     in- 
tensely    interesting.  200,000      Americans 
own  and  love  Ridpath. 

Send  Coupon  To-Day. 


Weight 
65  IbS 


only  brings 
the  com- 
plete Set. 
Balance 
small   sums 
monthly. 


Mail 

Coupon 

To-Dav 

1—13—06 

WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 
$■    80-1     Dearborn    St. 

Chicago. 
Please  mail    without    cost 
to  me     Ridpath     Sample 
Pages  and  full     particulars. 


*         To 


NAME. 


ADDRESS     

You    need  not  clip  the  coupon  if  you  men- 
tion The  Literabv  Digest. 
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BOTLD  YOUR  OWN  BOAT 


** 


ifipOKS 
SYSTEM 


If  you  can  drivj  a  nail  and  cut  out  a  piece  of  material 
from  a  full  tiled  pattern  you  can  build  a  canoe— row  boat 

sail  bo  t  or  la  mch— la  your  leisure  time— at  home — and 
tbe  building;  will  be  a  source  of  p  ofit  and  pleasure. 

All  you  need  is  the  patterns,  costing  from  $2.50  up, 
and  materials  from  $5.00  up.  The  tools  are  common 
in  every  household.  Patterns  of  over  forty  styles  and 
sizes — all  lengths  from  12  to  55  feet. 

The  Brooks  Sysem  consists  of  Exact  Size  Print- 
ed Paper  Pattens  of  every  part  of  the  boat — with 
de'ailod  instructions  and  working  illustrations 
-howing  each  step  of  the  work — an  itemized  bill  of 
material  required  and  how  to  secure  it. 

Over  six  thousand  amateurs  successfully  built  boats 
by  the  Brooks  System  last  year.  F.fty  per  cent,  of 
them  have  built  their  second  boat,  'any  have  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  boat  manufacturing  business. 

Catalogue  and  particulars  free.  For  25  cents,  100 
page  catalogue  containing  valuable  information  for  the 
amateur  yachtsman,  showing  several  working  illustra- 
tions of  each  boat,  and  a  full  set  for  one  boat.  Full 
line  in  knock-down  and  completed  boats.  When  so 
ordered — patterns  are  expressed,  charges  prepaid,  C. 
O.  D.  to  allow  examination. 

Brooks  Boat  Manufacturing  Company, 

Originators  of  the  Pattern  System  of  Boat  Building 


2401  Ship  Street, 


Bay  City,  Mich. 


Within 
this  jar 

there  is  more  of  the  real 
substance  of  Beef — and  a 
higher  quality  of  Beef — 
than  in  any  other  Meat 
Extract  jar  of  equal  size. 

It  MUST  have  THIS  signature 
in  blue,  or  it's  not  genuine. 


LIEBIG  COMPANY* 

Extract  of  Beef 


-SILICON! 

Silver  Polish/ 


Is  the 

KING  OF  ITS  KIND 

and  so  acknowledged  by 
more  than  a  million  house- 
keepers throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  It  keeps  new  silver 
always  new— in  brilliancy — and  makes  old  sUver 
look  like  new.    It's  unlike  all  others. 

Trial  quantity — to  prove  its  peculiar  merits — 
for  the  asking.  At  grocers,  druggists  and  post- 
paid  15  eta.  (stamps). 

Electro-Silicon    Silver   Soap    for  washing    and 
polishing  Gold  and  Silver  has  equal  merits,  15  cts. 

♦  "Silicon,"  88  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT  YOUR    FEET! 

Send  25e  today  for  pk<?. 
(12  planters)  of  COKNO 
icorn  killing  plasters 
I  Removes  corns,  callous, 
'warts.  Relieves  the  pain 
of  bunion.  Builds  new 
1  Bkhi  Leaves  no  norc 
'  11.  h«  Peace  and  comfort 
combined.  Cure  guaranteed  or  money  back.  At  drug 
and  shoe  stores,  or  by  mall  postpaid. 

Hami.le  pW«r.  (4  plasters),  by  mull  only.lOe. 
BEST  8UVPLY  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs.,I»ept.2J,  Jollct,  III. 


OP.NO   REMOVES    CORNS 


he  becomes  characteristically  entertaining,  and 
J  very  pleasantly  facetious  here  and  there.  He 
tells  us  how  the  effect  of  protection  upon  bear 
life  discloses  itself  as  one  of  the  phenomena 
of  natural  history.  Not  only  have  they  grown 
to  realize  that  they  are  safe,  but  being  natural 
scavengers  and  foul  feeders,  they  have  come  to 
recognize  the  garbage  heaps  of  the  hotel  as  their 
peculiar  sources  of  food  supply.  They  have 
taken  their  place  among  the  recognized  "sights" 
of  the  Park,  where  they  become  as  indifferent  to 
the  presence  of  men  as  the  pet  deer.  It  was 
amusing,  says  their  friend,  the  President,  to 
read  the  proclamations  addressed  to  tourists  by 
the  Park  management,  in  which  they  were 
solemnly  warned  that  the  bears  were  really  wild 
animals, — and  could  bite.  "Of  course  among  the 
thousands  of  tourists,  there  is  a  percentage  of 
fools,"  and  when  fools  go  out,  of  an  afternoon, 
to  look  at  bears  feeding,  the  temptation  may  be, 
at  times,  too  much  for  the  bears. 

At  last,  our  American  hunter,  having  come 
to  the  end  of  his  holiday,  takes  reluctant  leave 
of  his  bears  and  cougars,  his  bob-cats  and  prong- 
bucks,  and  turns  his  face  towards  home ;  and 
we,  who  are  privileged  to  attend  him  find  our 
entertainment  on  the  way  in  his  genial  discourse, 
now  diverting,  now  tender,  concerning  the 
children  at  Sagamore  Hill,  their  ponies,  their 
pet  dogs,  their  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  ; 
or  else  the  birds  that  nest  in  the  White 
House  grounds,  and  make  the  air  melodious  and 
merry — the  mocking  bird,  for  example,  "the 
sweetest  singer  of  all  birds,"  conspicuous  by  its 
pranks  of  mimicry,  eccentric  and  perverse.  The 
Baltimore  oriole,  the  scarlet  tanager,  and  the 
tufted  titmouse  are  frequent  visitors  to  the 
White  House  grounds,  but  not  for  housekeeping. 

Some  of  us  would  have  thought  ourselves  for- 
tunate to  wander  that  way,  with  a  camera  when 
"the  children  were  intently  watching  me,  as  I 
fried  strips  of  beefsteak  and  thin  slices  of  pota- 
toes in  bacon  fat,"  in  their  camp  by  the  edge 
of  a   low   sea-bluff. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

No    Provocation. 

"Yes,    judge,    the    man    who    has    just    moved 

in    next    door    threw    a    battered    can    over    the 

fence  and  hit  my  wife." 

"Where  was  your  wife  at  the  time?" 

"She    was    looking    over    the    fence." 

"And    your    neighbor    deliberately    seized    the 

can  and  smote  her  with  it?" 
"Yes,   judge.  ' 

"Didn't  she  give  him  any  provocation?" 
"Sir?" 

"Didn't  she  give  him  any   provocation?" 
" —no,  sir.     All  she  give  him  was  a  piece 

of   her   mind    and   a    couple   o'    clouts   over   the 

head  with  a  clothes   pole  !" 

— The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

For  Him  Too. 

A  churchman  tells  about  a  time  he  was 
traveling  through  the  country  with  an  evange- 
list. At  a  village  in  Ohio  a  meeting  was  held 
at  which  an  announcement  was  made  that  the 
proceeds  of  a  collection  to  be  taken  would  be 
turned  over  to  a  missionary  fund. 

In  the  audience  was  a  man  who  was  publicly 
known  to  oppose  foreign  missions,  and  who  was 
also  suspected  of  being  an  agnostic  of  the  deep- 
est dye.  The  churchman  in  the  course  of  the 
collection  passed  this  man  the  box.  The  other 
pushed  it  away  with  a  sneer  on  his  face.  A 
sudden  inspiration  came  to  the  churchman,  and, 
thrusting  the  box  under  the  fellow's  nose,  he 
said  : 

"Here  take  some — it's  for  the  heathen." 

— Philadelphia   Ledger. 

He    Understood. 

"Willie,"  said  an  interesting  young  mother  to 
her  first-born,  "do  you  know  what  the  difference 
is  between  body  and  soul?  The  soul,  my  child, 
'is  what  you  love  with;  the  body  carries  you 
about.  This  is  your  body,"  touching  the  little 
fellow's  shoulder,  "but  there  is  something  deeper 
in.    You  can  feel  it  now.    What  is  it?" 

"Oh,  I  know,"  said  Willie,  with  a  flash  of 
intelligence  in  his  eyes,  "that's  my  flannel 
shirt!"  — Lippincotts  Magazine. 


It  does 
good  ^vsrork 


TOOTH    POWDER 


will  do  things  better  and 
quicki  r  than  any  other  den- 
tric,  because  it's  different. 

1.  It  cleanses — not  only  the 
surface,  but  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  teeth. 

2.  It  whiten  s — harmesly 
yet  surely  with  the 
oxygen  released. 

3.  It  polishes— to  brilliancy, 
without  grit  or  acid. 


" Just  try  it!" 
The  Sanitorial  Chemical  Laboratory  Co.* 

ST.  LOUIS 


jfc- 


DENTACURA 


Tooth 
Paste 


Dentists, 
flavored, 


'  Differs  from  the 
ordinary     denti- 
frice in  minimiz- 
ing the  causes  of 
decay.  Endorsed 
by  thousands  of 
It  is  deliciously 
.,  and  a  delightful 
adjunct  to  the  dental  toilet. 
1-or  sale  at  best  stores. 
2Sc.   per  tube.     Avoid  sub- 
stitutes.   Send  for  our  free 
book  '*  Taking  Care  of  the 
'Teeth,"    which    contains 
valuable  information  concisely  written. 
DENTACURA  COMPANY 
144  ALLINd  ST..  NEWARK,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 


A. 


A  New  Book   by  A.  T.  Schofield.  M.D. 

Author  of  "  The  fiprinas  of  Character."  "The 

Unconscious  Mind,"  "Nerves  in  Order, 

"Nerves  in  Disorder,"  etc.,  etc. 

JUST    PUBLISHED! 

The  Knowledge  of  God 
Its  Meaning  and  Power 

"  The  personal  knowledge  of  God  is  the  true  se- 
cret of  happiness;  and  a  real  trust  in  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Heavenly  Father  transforms  both 
spirit  and  life  for  him  who  possesses  it."  With  this 
as  his  theme,  the  author  concerns  himself  with  the 
subject  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  Christian 
rather  f  jan  with  his  work. 

I2mo,  cloth.  208  Pages.  Price  $1.50.  postpaid 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  New  York 


|/|  IQO  Bind  Papers.  A  Volume 
K\_  IrA  11  Minute.  Sample  dozen 
"■"  w  75cents.  Price-1  ist  Free. 
Covers  to  order.  Best  th inn  for 
Readinw  Rooms.  H. II. Ballard, 
827    Pittsfield.    Mass.  Agents 

1  Wanted. 
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Miller 
Monuments 


Nothing  but 
hi  g  h  e  a  t  g  r  ;i  d  e 

granite  used. 

Designs  original 
with  me— or  ac- 
cording to  your 
ideas. 

Carving  by  fin- 
ished artists — not 
stone-cutters. 
Every  detail  to 
the  final  setting-up  is  under  my  personal 
care. 

My  life  work  has  been  monument- 
making,  and  I  guarantee!  satisfaction  in 
every  particular — price  included. 

My    free    illustrated    b  oklet    on 
memorials  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

J.  L.  MILLER 


§s^ 


(Sucessor  to       \ 
Thomas  &  Miller/ 


QUINCY,  MASS. 


Tflfc  IDEAL  SIGHT 

.RESTORER, 

Is  Your 
Sight  Failing? 

All  refractive  errors,! 
muscular  trouble  & 
chronic  diseases  of 
the  Eye  cured  by 
scientific  MASSAGE. 
Illustrated  treatise  with  aitidavlt  testimonials 
tree.    Address 

THE  IDEAL  COMPANY, 
239  Broadway,  New  York. 


Church  Money 

If  you  wish  to  raise  cash  easily  and  quickly  for  any 
church,  Sunday  school  or  Society  fund,  send  a  postal 
today  for  the  booklet  "MONEY  RAISING  PLANS 
FOR  CHURCH  WORKERS."  New  Method  Souv- 
enirs of  church  and  pastor  have  already  raised  in  cash 
over  $200,000.  We  will  send  you  hundreds  of  letters  in 
which  church  workers  tell  how  they  use  the  plans. 

Write  for  this  book  today 
New   Method  Co.,    5SS3   Prairie  Ave.,   Chicago. 


WKJ 


Soothe  the  throat  and  stop  a 
hacking  cough.  A  safe  and 
simple  remedy.  Sold  only  in  boxes. 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 


The  only  100  Candid  Power  Light 
that  barns  its  own  gas  and  gives  ab- 
solute satisfaction  daring  a  long 
life  of  efficient  service. 
No  Urease,  Smoke,  Dirt  or  Odor 
Brighter  than  electricity  or  acety- 
lene, cheaper  than  kerosene. Over  100 
styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  The 
Best  Light  Co.,  92  B.Stb.  St.. Canton, O, 


INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUPS 

Send  for  FREE  catalogue  and  list  of 
nearly  3,000  churches  using  our  cups. 

S«nltury  Communion  Outfit  Co. 
S 4tU  street,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


.iiiHt  t<>  Satisfy  Her. 

Heiress     i    am    afraid    you    love   mo   merely 

(or    my    money.'' 

Count     "Ah,  no;  and  when  we  an    marreed 
I   will   prove  to  you  by  getting   reel   ol    eel    a 
queekly   as   possible."  — Smart  Set. 

Oik-    Wat    lOnoiiK'h. 

Aunt  PriSCllla — "'Now,  Tommy,  never  try  to 
deceive  any  one.  You  wouldn't  like  to  be  tWO- 
taced,  would  you '.'" 

Tommy— "Gracious,  no!  One  face  Is  enough 
to  wash  these  cold  mornings."  — Chicago  News. 

A  Phenomenon. 

A  negro  preacher  while  speaking  to  an  aud- 
ience of  his  own  color  chanced  to  make  use  m 
the  course  of  his  remarks  of  the  word  "pheno- 
menon." This  rather  puzzled  several  of  his 
hearers,  who  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  asked 
to  be  informed  of  Its  meaning.  Not  knowing 
quite  how  to  answer  them  the  preacher  put  them 
off  until  the  following  Sunday,  when  he  thus 
explained :  "If  you  see  a  cow,  that's  not  a 
'phenomenon.'  If  you  see  a  thistle,  that's  not 
a  'phenomenon.'  And  if  you  see  a  bird  that  sings, 
that's  not  a  'phenomenon.'  either.  But"  he  said, 
"if  you  see  a  cow  sitting  on  a  thistle  and  sing- 
ing life   a   bird,   then   that's   a   'phenomenon.    ' 

— The  Tatler  (London) 

Soldiering. 

Casey — "Ye're  a  har-rd  worruker,  Dooley. 
How  many  hods  o'  morther  have  yez  carried 
up   chat  laddher  th'  day?" 

Dooley — "Whist,  man — I'm  foolin'  th'  boss. 
I've  carried  this  same  hodful  up  an'  down  all 
day,  an'  he  thinks  I'm  worrukin'  !   ' 

— Cleveland  Leader. 

A   Mistake. 

Hizonner — "You  are  charged  with  breaking 
a  chair  over  your  wife's   head." 

Prisoner — "It   was    an    accident,    you    honor." 

Hizonner — "What?  Didn't  you  intend  to  hit 
her?" 

Prisoner — "Yes,  but  I  didn't  intend  to  break 
the   chair."  — Cleveland  Leader. 

Why   He   Didn't. 

A  gentleman  in  a  strange  city,  desiring  the 
advice  of  a  lawyer,  entered  one  day  an  office 
on  the  door  of  which  he  read  the  name,  "A. 
Swindle,  Attorney-at-law."  After  receiving  ex- 
cellent counsel  he  ventured  to  say  to  the  lawyer : 
"You,  sir,  are  a  splendid  type  of  man,  and 
why  do  you  place  yourself  open  to  ridicule  by- 
wording  your  sign  as  you  have  done.  Why  not 
put  your  first  name  in  full?'" 

"I  would,  indeed,'  '  smilingly  replied  the 
lawyer,  "were  not  my  first  name  Adam  !" 

— Lippincott's    Magazine. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 
Foreign. 

RUSSIA. 

December  29. — Some  semblance  of  order  is 
restored  in  Moscow  and  the  leaders  of  the 
workmen  are  seeking  to  make  terms. 
Despatches  from  St.  Petersburg  tell  of  an 
alarming  extension  of  the  revolutionary 
movement.   Troops  are   again   in   control  of 

Riga. 

i 
December  30. — The  workmen's  Council  at  St. 
Petersburg,  decide  to  call  off  the  strike  and 
to    continue    the    work    of    organizing    an 
armed  rebellion. 

December  31. — Practically  all  Southern  Rus- 
sia is  in  rebellion,  and  the  insurgents  have 
control  of  several  railway  lines  and  cities. 
The  military  are  in  complete  control  in 
Moscow. 

January  2. — Poland  is  reported  again  in  revolt 


Ytttot 


Body  Builder  and  Strength  Creator 

For  Old  People,  X-. 

Weak, Run-down  Persons, and  after  Sickness 


The  latest  improvement  on  old  fashioned  cod  liver  oil 
and  emulsions.  Dehciously  palatable  at  all  seasons 


For  sale  at  THE  Leading  Drug  8tore  In  Every  Place. 

Exclii.lve   \  gfnoy  given  Co  One  llrugglal  In  a  l*Ucr 

CHESTER  KENT  «t  CO.,  Chemists.  Boston.  Mass. 


$5.00  WATER  MOTOR  $3.50 

Morton'B    $5.00|  Divine    Faucet 

Motor  will  be  sold  for  a  limited  time 
:it     $3-5J     complete.       Absolutely 
guaranteed.      Can    be  attached   in- 
stantly to  any  faucet — goes   on  faucet 
same  as  garden  hose      Used   or  polish- 
ing, sharpening  and  grinding.       Runs 
all  kinds  of  light  machine  ■  like  wash- 
ing and  sewii  g  machin  8,  small  dy na- 
me or  printing  press,  buzz  saw,  drills, 
etc.     Largest  and  most  powerful  faucet 
water  motor.     Has  a  thousand  and  one 
uses     -On  an  eighty  pound  water  ores* 
sure  it    generates    one--  ighilk 
noree-power  and  makes  d.OCO" 
revolutions  a  minute    Does  effect- 
ive work  on  twenty-five  pounds 
pressure.     Outfit  iuclu  ea  super- 
ior emery  wheel,  cloth  buffing 
wheel,    felt     polishing     wheel, 
seasoned  wood  pulley  for  power 
transmission, polish  ing  material, 
washers   and  complete  instruc- 
tions.   Packed  in  a  neat  wooden* 
box.    Money  refunded       not  sat- 
sfactory — none  C  O.  D.     Order 
now   before    price  advances  or 
write  immediately  for  free  descriptive  booklet. 

MORTON   MANFG.  CO., 

DEPT.  A.  1  30   FULTON   ST..    NEW  YORK. 


"JUST  THE  RIGHT  WORD" 

li  This  book  will  do  more  to  secure  rhetorical 
perspicuity,  propriety,  and  precision  of  expres- 
sion than  any  other  text-book  of  higher  English 
yet  produced."— Pres.  Cochran,  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Iristitute. 

English  Synonyms, 
Antonyms,  and  Prepositions 

Over  7,500  classified  and  discriminated  syno- 
nyms. Nearly  4.500  classified  antonyms.  Cor- 
rect use  of  prepositions  shown  by  illustrative 
examples.  Hints  and  helps  on  the  accurate  use 
of  words,  revealing  surprising  possibilities  of 
fulness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  utterance.  By 
Jas.  C.  Fernald,  Editor  Syn.,  Ant.,  and  Prep. 
Department  in  the  Standard  Dictionary. 

First  Satisfactory  Attempt 

"  It  is,  indeed,  the  first  satisfactory  attempt 
in  its  field." — The  Brooklyn  Citizen. 

liimo,   574    pp.     Heavy    Cloth    Binding. 
Price,  $1.50  Net. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


lA/ater 


Homos 


Supply   for    Country 

Deliver  water  from  spring  or  stream  to  house,  stable,  lawn,  storage  tank,  etc.,  by  the 
automatic  working 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINES 

Always  going  without  attention.    Raise  30  feet  for  every  foot  fall.    80%  efficiency.    Large 

plants  for  irrigation,  equipping  towns,  railroad  tanks,  etc.    Over  5,000  in  use. 

Catalogue  and  estimates  free. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO..       -       -       2004  Trinity  Bldg..  New  York 
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against  Russian  rule  ;  strikes  are  general  at 
Warsaw  and  Lodz,  and  no  work  is  being 
done  in  the  coal  regions.  Advices  from  Mos- 
cow say  that  the  losses  of  property  and 
life  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  and  that 
the  rebellion  shows  no  signs  of  revival. 

OTHER   FOREIGN    NEWS. 

December  29. — American  warships  arrive  at 
Santo  Domingo.  "Vice  President  Caceres 
calls  a  special  session  of  Congress  to  dis- 
cuss charges  that  President  Morales  is  a 
traitor.  The  whereabouts  of  Morales  is  not 
known. 

December  31. — General  Perez  is  reported  to 
have  surrendered  to  the  revolutionists  at 
Puerto  Plata,  San  Domingo.  A  despatch 
from  that  city  says  that  the  Dominican 
gunboat,  Indcpcndencia  has  remained 
faithful  to  President  Morales  and  has  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  town  under 
pain  of  bombardment. 

January  1. — Notice  is  served  by  the  United 
States  warships  on  the  Independencia  that 
she  will  not  be  allowed  to  bombard  Puerto 
Plata. 

Domestic. 

December  29. — The  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad  and  two  of  its  officials  are 
indicted  at  Chicago,  charged  with  granting 
rebates. 

Charles  Tyson  Yerkes  dies  in   New  York. 

Mayor  McClellan,  of  New  York  in  his  list  of 
appointments,  gives  scant  recognition  to 
Tammany.  Brig-Gen.  Theodore  A.  Bingham, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  is  appointed  Commissioner 
of  Police. 

December  30. — The  insurance  committee 
finishes  its  work  of  investigation  in  New 
York. 

The  court  of  inquiry  investigating  the  subject 
of  hazing  at  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy 
is  said  to  have  obtained  data  incriminating 
120   midshipmen. 

Walter  Wellman,  the  newspaper  correspon- 
dent, accepts  the  Chicago  Record-Herald's 
assignment  to  build  a  big  airship,  find  the 
North  Pole  and  send  wireless  messages 
therefrom. 

Robert  Fitzsimmons,  pugilist,  receives  a  sym- 
pathetic letter  from  President  Roosevelt  on 
the  occasion  of  his  defeat  by  Jack  O'Brien. 
Ex-Governor  Steunenberg  is  killed  by  a 
bomb  at  Boise,   Idaho. 

December  31. — Public  bequests  during  1905 
aggregate  $104,586,452. 

John  A.  McCall,  President  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  resigns. 

January  1. — The  President  shakes  hands  with 
over  9000  guests  at  the  annual  New  Year's 
reception  at  the  White  House. 

Governor  Herrick,  of  Ohio,  in  his  last  message 
to  the  legislature,  condemns  lobbyists  and 
legislative  blackmailing. 

Mayor  McClellan,  in  assuming  office  for  the 
second  term  says  that  it  is  the  last  public 
office,   in  all   probability,   he  will   fill. 

January  2. — The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
adopts  the  suggestion  made  by  Chairman 
Shonts  to  experiment  with  labor  from  the 
north  part  of  Spain  in  construction  work 
on  the  isthmus. 

Grover  Cleveland  accepts  the  post  at  $12,000 
a  year  as  arbiter  and  rebate  referee  to  the 
three  great  insurance  companies — the 
Equitable,  the  Mutual  and  the  New  York 
Life. 

Judge  Thomas  H.  Paynter  is  nominated  for 
United  States  Senator  .from  Kentucky  to 
succeed  Senator  J.  C.  S.  Blackburn. 

Secretary  Bonaparte  approves  the  findings  of 
the  court-martial  which  found  Commander 
Luclen  Young  guilty  of  partial  neglect  of 
duty  in  the  gunboat  Bennington  disaster 
and  sentences  him  to  be  reprimanded. 
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JBrig.  General  Frederick 
Funston,  U.  S.  A.,  once 
said,  speaking  <?/*the 

California  Limited 


All  the  Way 


Iht  California 
Limited  runs 
daily  between 
Chicago,  Lo» 
Angeles.  San 
Diego  and  San 
Francisco  .  .  For 
descriptive  book- 
let, address  Pas- 
senger Dept..  A. 

T.  y  S.  F.  Ry. 

System.  Rail-way 
Excb'ge,  Chicago 
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DR.  WHITEHALL'S 

RHEUMATIC  CURE 

WILL  CONQUER  YOUR  RHEUMATISM 

We  want  to  prove  this  fact  by  sending  you  a  sample  without  cost. 

Ten  years  of  successful  use  of  this  remedy  in  hospital  and  private  practice 
by  hundreds  of  physicians  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  removes  the  acid 
from  the  system,  controls  its  formation,  and  dissolves  recent  deposits. 

Remember  it  costs  you  nothing  to  try  the  remedy  that  gives  sure  results. 
Write  to-day  and  we  will  mail  you  a  trial  box.  Sold  by  all  druggists  at 
50c.  a  box,  or  by 

The  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  267  N.  Main  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind- 
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BEFORE   AN  AUDIENCE 

New  and  original  principles  for  effective  public 
speaking.  By  Nathan  Sheppaed.  12mo,  cloth, 
75cts. 

"  He  does  not  teach  elocution,  but  the  art  of  public 
speaking."— Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


STRAIGHT' LEGS 

If  yours  are  not  so,  they  will  ap- 
pear straight  and  trim  if  you  wear 
our  Pneumatic  or  Cushion  Rubber 
Forms.  Adjusted  instantly.  Impos- 
sible to  detect,  easy  as  a  garter. 
Highly  recommended  by  army  and 
navy  officers,  actors,  tailors,  physi- 
cians and  men  of  fashion.  Write  for 
photo-illustrated  book  and  testimo- 
nials, mailed  under  plain  letter  seal. 

The  ALISON  CO..  Dept.  L 
BUFFALO, N.    Y. 


KFRUITBOOK 

"shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.    Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
bution to  planters. — Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 

"WALNUTTA  HAIR  STAIN" 

Restores  Gray,  Streaked  or  Bleached 
Hair,  or  Mustache  instantaneously. 
Gives  tiny  shade  from  I.isht  Brown 
to  Black.  Ooes  not  wash  or  rub 
off.  Contains  no  poisons,  and  is  not 
sticky  nor  greasy.  Sold  by  all  aa 
druggists,  or  we  will  send  you  a  Trial  size  for  /M 
Postpaid;  large  size  (eight  time9  as  much)  60  centa  ~*£~ 
PACIFIC  TBAD1KG  to.,         •        213  Nichols  Bldg.,  St.  Louie,  Mo. 


How  to  Attain  and  Maintain   Perfect   Health 
NERVES  IN  ORDER,  or 

The  Maintenance  of  Health 

By  ALFRED  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

If  your  health  is  out  of  order,  slightly  or  seriously, 
this  book  will  show  you  how  to  put  it  straight  again,  or, 
better  still,  if  you  are  in  perfect  health  and  wish  your 
life  machinery  to  run  smoothly  to  a  happy  old  age,  this 
book  will  show  you  how  it  can  be  done.  12mo,  clotn,  $  1.60. 

FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 
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NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

A  strike  of  the  typesetters  in  tin'  printing  establishments  of  New  York 
City  may  delay  some  of  our  January  issues.  Readers  and  advertisers 
who  fail  to  reeeive  their  copies  of  the  magazine  on  time  may  rest  as- 
sured, however,  that  everything  possible  is  being  done  to  minimize  the 
delay. 


TOPICS  OF  THE   DAY. 


THE  SILENCE  OF  H.  H.  ROGERS. 

IV  /T  R.  ROGERS'S  answers  of  "  I  don't  know."  "  J  don't  remem- 
-i-*-*-  her."  "I  refuse  to  answer,  by  advice  of  counsel,"  in  the 
hearing  before  Commissioner  Frederick  W.  Sanborn,  have  aroused 
so  much  public  condemnation  in  the  press  that  it  is  suggested  that 
his  policy  of  silence  must  have  been  due  to  a  conviction  that  frank 
replies  would  have  aroused  even  a  worse  storm.  The  hearing  is 
held  in  New  York  to  take  testimony  in  the  proceedings  to  stop 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  from  doing  business  in  Missouri. 
These  replies  of  Mr.  Rogers,  varied  occasionally  with  humorous 


it  must  create  an  exceedingly  strong  ion  thai  th< 

the  State  of  Missouri  against  the  ti  well   founded."     And 

the  New  York  American  says: 

"We  quote  from  some  of  the  more  peculiar!)   insolent   n 
ences  of  Rogers  to  tin-  questions  of  the  State's  Attornej  of  Mis- 
souri— a  State  which  the  witness  dares  not  enter,  and  to  which 
he  occupies  the  relation  of  a  fugitive  from  justii 

Attorney  General    lladley      "Where    i.   II     W.   Tilford  ?" 
Mr.  Rogers — "  I   don't  know." 

Attorney-General  lladley — "  Is  he  in  New  York  ?  " 

Mr.  Rogers — "  If  I  don't  know,  how  could  I  say  whether  he  is  in   New 
York  or  in  purgatory  ?  " 

Attorney-General   lladley — "  What  plaee  did  you  mention  ?  " 
"  Well,  it  wasn't  Missouri." 


Attorney-General  Hadley — "  Didn't  you  have  any  desire  to  see  tin 
new  refinery  near  Kansas  City  built  to  handle  the  oil  from  the  Kansa- 
and  Indian  Territory  fields  ?  " 

Mr.  Rogers — "  Inasmuch  as  I  have  been  in  the  oil  business,  an  1 
notably  the  refinery  business,  since  1861,  an  oil  refinery  has  about  as 
much  attraction   for  me  as  Carrie  Nation." 


From  a  snapshot.     Courtesy  of  the  New  York  "  Tribune." 
FREDERICK    W.     SANBORN, 

The  special  commissioner  who  is 
hearing  testimony  in  the  proceedings 
to  oust  the  Standard  Oil  Company  from 
Missouri. 


From  a  snapshot  by  tbe  New  York  "American." 
H.    H.    ROGERS, 

His  policy  of  silence  is  attributed  to 
a  conviction  that  frank  replies  would 
have  aroused  even  a  worse  storm  of 
criticism.  ' 


HERBERT     S.    HADI.EY. 

Attorney-General  of  Missouri,  in- 
quisitor in  the  New  York  Standard  Oil 
hearing,  and  deemed  a  match  for  H.  H. 
Rogers. 


CHIEF   FIGURES   IN   THE   STANDARD   OIL   INQUISITION. 


defiances  of  the  Missouri  inquisitor,  are  made  tbe  subject  of 
widespread  editorial  comment  that  is  anything  but  humorous. 
The  cause  of  the  hearing  is  the  desire  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
to  proceed  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  under  its  anti-trust 
laws,  and  to  prove  that  the  Waters-Peirce  Oil  Company,  the  Re- 
public Oil  Company,  the  International  Oil  Company,  and  H.  A. 
Williamson  &  Company,  carrying  on  the  oil  refining  business 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  are  really  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  "  If  Mr.  Rogers's  refusal 
to  answer  is  necessary,"  observes  the  New  York  Times,  "  then 


Commissioner  Sanborn  to  Lawyer  W.  V.  Rowe,  who  was  continually 
interrupting  the  proceedings — "  Mr.  Rowe,  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to 
leave  the  room.     The  proceedings  cannot  continue  until  you  depart.'' 

Mr.  Rowe — "  I  decline  to  leave." 

Mr.  Rogers  (from  the  witness  chair,  where  he  was  being  sharply 
cross-questioned) — "  I  would  like  to  take  his  place.  I  would  leave  this 
quickly  enough." 


"  When  not  flippant  or  openly  derisive  of  the  proceedings,  this 
inflated  trust  magnate  showed  the  characteristics  of  the  accused 
thief  who  takes  refuge  in  his  constitutional  right  to  protest 
asrainst  being  made  a  witness  against  himself.     '  I  don't  remem- 
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HOW  STANDARD  OIL  TREATS  THE  HUMORISTS. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  (indicated  by  the  arrow)   entertaining  the  Association  of  American  Press  Humorists  at  his 

summer  home  in  Cleveland  last  September. 


ber,'  '  I  refuse  to  answer  on  advice  of  counsel,'    were    the    re- 
sponses to  most  pertinent  inquiries." 

The  Baltimore  Nezvs  represents  the  opinion  of  a  large  section 
of  the  American  press  in  the  following  comment : 

"During  the  course  of  the  examination  Mr.  Hadley  asked 
Rogers,  '  Do  you  mean  to  say  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri 
that  you  don't  know  where  the  Company's  offices  are  ?  '  In 
tones  described  by  the  dispatches  as  teeming  with  defiance,  the 
Standard  Oil  magnate  replied,  '  It  is  quite  immaterial  to  me  what 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  expects  me  to  say.'  For  un- 
adulterated arrogance  and  contempt  of  law  we  can  recall  no  case 
that  approaches  this." 

The  New  York  World  hails  Mr.  Rogers  as  a  new  contributor 
to  the  gaiety  of  nations,  and  adds  sarcastically : 


"  Mr.  Rogers  is  merry  because  he  cannot  be  otherwise.  What 
could  be  funnier  to  an  officer  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  than 
the  assumption  on  the  part  of  a  State  Government  that  it  has  a 
right  to  know  whether  or  not  his  company  has  been  violating  the 
law  ?  " 

The  Washington  Star  thinks  that  Mr.  Rogers's  silence  has 
brought  his  company  into  worse  repute  than  before ;  and  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  regrets  that  the  "advice  of  counsel"  should  "keep 
him  from  answering  questions  which  would  enable  him  to  show 
the  public  how  pure  have  been  his  motives  and  how  high-minded 
his  course  during  his  long  business  career."  The  New  York  Sun 
holds  that  "  if  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  co-directors  of  the  Standard 
Oil  and  their  able  and  multitudinous  counsel  apprehended  more- 
accurately  the  temper  of  the  American  people  .  .  .  there  would  be 


NO  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED.  THE  JOLLY  ROGERS. 

— Rehse  In  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  — Cory  In  the  New  York  World, 

HOW  THE  HUMORISTS  TREAT  STANDARD  OIL. 
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less  buffoonery  and  more  seriousness  and  decency  in  their  de 
meanor  toward  the  representatives  of  even  distant  law;"  and  tin- 
New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  gives  Missouri  the  notable  advice 

of   "debarring  the   companies    from   doing   business   in    the   State, 
in  which  ease  the  burden  of  proof  would  shift   somewhat." 

In  a  later  editorial  the  New  York  World  urges  that  "  Mi. 
SOUri's  duty  is  to  persevere,"  and  remarks  that  "Mr.  Rogers  is 
in  fact  less  confident  than  he  appears."  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  "John  D.  Rockefeller's  chief  lieutenant"  al- 
ready "stands  convicted  before  the  American  people  as  one  who 
dares  not  tell  the  truth."  Since  circumstantial  evidence  hangs 
men,  it  might  at  least,  in  the  view  of  the  Pittsburg  Post,  "justify 
banishing  some  fictitious  companies  from  Missouri."  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  warns  Mr.  Rogers  "not  to  be  like  Ajax  defying  the 
lightning.  It  might  strike  him."  And  the  Washington  Times 
concludes  an  editorial   in   these  blithe  words: 

"So  goes  a  great  corporation  on  its  way.  Modesty  and  fair- 
ness are  its  handmaidens,  self-assertion  and  inaccuracy  its  most 
unwelcome  associates.  Let  Missouri's  attorney  general  gape  until 
he  gets  the  lockjaw.     Its  course  is  fixed." 


PREDICTING  A  PANIC. 

TV/T  R-  SCHIFF'S  prediction  that  "we  will  get  a  panic  in  this 
*■*■*■  country  compared  with  which  the  three  which  have  pre- 
ceded it  would  be  only  child's  play,"  if  our  currency  system  is  not 
made  more  elastic,  has  stirred  up  comment  all  over  the  country. 
That  the  rate  for  money  on  call  in  New  York  should  vary  all  the 
way  from  10  to  125  per  cent,  in  the  last  sixty  days,  he  thinks,  "  is 
a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  community,"  and  if  something  is  not 
done  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  panic  will  follow  sooner  or 
later.  Several  other  bankers  are  quoted  in  the  newspapers  as 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Schiff  that  our  currency  system  is  not  what  it 
should  be,  but  most  of  them  seem  to  think  that  we  are  in  no  im- 
mediate danger  of  a  financial  smash.  Ex-Secretary  Gage,  how- 
ever, says : 

"  I  agree  positively  with  him  that  the  monetary  conditions  that 
have  existed  in  this  country  during  the  last  sixty  days  are  dis- 
graceful to  us  as  a  nation.  I  also  agree  with  him  that  a  stunning 
panic  will  come  unless  something  is  done,  and  the  more  promptly 
it  is  done  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  country. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  panic  is  liable  to  come  soon,  but 
the  danger  itself  is  apparent. 

"  Our  currency  system  is  too  inelastic.  We  have  not  a  suffi- 
cient volume  of  money  available  to  transact  our  business  at  all 
times.  I  believe  Mr.  Shaw's  recommendation  of  an  emergency 
circulation  of  heavily  taxed  bank  notes  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  the  present  situation,  with  certain  modifications. 

"  To  provide  a  more  elastic  currency  without  a  moment  of  un- 
necessary delay  is,  I  believe,  the  highest  public  duty  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  legislation,  if  it  is  within  his  power  to 
do  it." 

Few  of  the  newspapers  seem  to  share  the  fears  of  these  eminent 
financial  authorities.  The  Providence  Journal  thinks  Mr.  SchifFs 
warning  "  is  amply  warranted,"  and  it  endorses  his  opinion  that 
Congress  should  turn  from  the  revision  of  railroad  rates  to  the 
revision  of  the  currency.  The  New  York  Times,  too,  believes 
that  our  currency  system  is  too  cramped  and  petrified  to  expand 
with  the  growth  of  business.  Most  of  the  press,  however,  scout 
the  idea  that  the  country  is  in  the  grip  of  a  money  famine. 
"There  has  been,  there  is,  no  money  famine  for  legitimate  busi- 
ness," declares  the  New  York  Press,  and  it  points  out  that  while 
Wall  Street  speculators  have  been  paying  from  50  to  100  per  cent., 
merchants  have  been  borrowing  right  along  at  4^  and  5.  The 
sensational  antics  of  the  money  market  are  due  to  the  reckless 
banking  methods  prevailing  in  the  metropolis,  says  The  Wall 
Street' Journal,  where  the  banks,  "in  their  eagerness  to  earn  the 
last  penny  of  profit,"  "  used  up  their  surplus  reserves  last  sum- 
mer in  loans  to  speculative  interests,  and  ran  upon  the  ragged 


edge  of  a  deficit."  The  West  loaned  millions  to  New  York 
months  ago,  says  1  lie  New  York-  Evening  Post,  and  the  New  York 
banks  loaned  it  to  the  speculatoi    ,  then  when  the  V  lied  for 

its  money  to  move  the  crops,  there  wa  1  a     pin<  h  "    The  Spring- 
field Republican,  in  an  editorial  which  is  being  widelj  quoted,  re 
minds  Mr.  Schiff  that  the  money  circulation  ha     incfea  ed  0 

$100,000,000  during  the  past  year,  and  it  asks  him  how  much  in 

elasticity,  in  the  way  of  expansion,  he  would  have     Then  it  adds: 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  thai  no  currency  system 
could  be  devised  which  would  insure  stable  monetary  conditions 
in  the  face  of  such  a  whirlwind  of  speculation  as  has  been  let 

loose    ill    Wall    Street    and    fanned    along    by    the    banks;    and    the 


MONEY   IS   TIGHT   IN   NEW    YORK. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

more  '  elastic '  or  expansive  such  a  system  is  made,  the  more  un- 
stable and  extreme  will  be  the  movements  of  money  under  such 
conditions  of  speculation  as  have  been  allowed  to  develop. 

"  What  is  needed  to  prevent  repetitions  of  the  '  disgrace  '  spoken 
of  is  a  reform  of  bank  management  or  the  banking  system,  rather 
than  a  reform  of  the  currency  system.  No  amount  of  currency 
reform  will  avail  against  the  conduct  of  a  lot  of  competing  and 
independent  banks  in  placing  their  resources  at  the  disposition  of 
crowds  of  reckless  stock  jobbers  and  permitting  the  latter  to 
stretch  their  credit  to  the  utmost  and  draw  down  their  cash  re- 
serves to  and  below  the  danger  line.  More  conservatism  in  Wall 
Street  bank  management  is  the  want  here  exhibited." 

The  only  ones  who  are  excited  or  perturbed  over  the  money 
squeeze  are  located  in  Wall  Street,  observes  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  and  "outside  the  great  gaming  hell  in  New 
York  City  there  was  no  excitement  in  finance,  no  suffering,  no 
marked  shortage  of  funds  and  no  loss — everywhere  but  in  Wall 
Street  or  the  vicinage  there  were  calmness,  ease,  sufficiency,  and 
financial  peace."  Indeed,  the  Kansas  City  Journal  regards  the 
Wall  Street  money  pinch  as  an  omen  of  good  fortune.     Thus : 

"  If  there  were  needed  further  proof  that  the  present  prosperity 
in  this  country  is  founded  on  existing  wealth  and  industrial 
solidarity  it  was  furnished  by  this  Wall  Street  fiasco.  All  the 
elements  of  a  panic  were  in  the  air,  but  the  panic  did  not  come. 
This  was  because  the  United  States  is  no  longer  dominated  by 
Wall  Street.  We  no  longer  shiver  in  apprehension  when  some 
big  stock  gambler  goes  to  the  bankruptcy  court.  Our  national 
prosperity  is  deeply  founded  upon  actual  wealth,  the  product  of 
the  soil  and  active  industry.  It  is  true  that  the  country  is  not 
entirely  independent  of  Wall  Street,  but  it  is  so  nearly  so  that, 
especially  in  the  West,  we  no  longer  fear  the  effects  of  the  gam- 
bling operations  there.  If  a  panic  comes  it  will  not  be  because 
of  stringency  in  Wall  Street,  but  because  of  general  impairment 
of  conditions  based  upon  the  production    of    real    and    tangible 
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wealth,  with  which  the  New  York  brokers  and  speculators  have 
little  to  do.  Should  a  failure  of  the  production  of  breadstufTs 
occur  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  would  be  a  far 
greater  calamity  than  though  every  speculator  in  Wall  Street 
should  *  go  broke.'  And  this  is  a  wholesome  sign,  arguing  per- 
manence to  our  prosperity.'' 


OUR    FIRST    PANAMA  CANAL  INVESTIGATION. 

PRECEDING  the  announcement  that  the  Senate  has  deter- 
mined to  investigate  the  Panama  Canal  situation,  comment 
from  the  press  throughout  the  country  made  it  evident  that  some- 
thing of  the  sort  was  demanded.  The  stray  shots  of  editorial 
opinion  became  a  rapid  fire  upon  the  publication  by  Poultney 
Bigelow,  in  the  Independent  of  January  4,  of  an  article  entitled, 
"  Our  Mismanagement  at  Panama,"  in  which  he  severely 
arraigns  those  responsible  for  the  conditions  there.  Mr.  Shonts, 
chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  "  holds  up  to  public  scorn  those  who  do  not  see  things 
through  his  official  glasses."     He  further  remarks  : 

"  This  is  not  saying  that  our  luminaries  round  the  White  House 
would  wittingly  do  a  wrong. 

•'  Xo ! 

"  But  they  have  generated  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  Ten 
Commandments  walk  zig-zig — where  plasticity  of  the  moral  ver- 
tebrae seems  to  suggest  bowing  acquaintance  with  kindred  chronic 
complaints  at  present  affecting  some  of  my  Christian  fellow- 
citizens  who  are  missionaries  of  life  insurance  corporations." 

Mr.  Bigelow  goes  on  to  say  that  he  found  the  Jamaica  negroes 
leaving  Colon  by  the  boat-load  because  of  disease,  improper 
hygienic  provision  and  pay  of  $1.50  per  diem  in  silver — equal  to 
$0.75 — instead  of  gold  as  promised. 

He  also  found,  he  maintains,  that  the  negroes  in  the  Zone  are 
oppressed   and   ill-treated.     With  the   guidance  of  an   American 


:Smm 


SHOVELING    IN    DOLLARS. 

It  looks  more  like  a  fill  than  an  excavation. 

— Spencer   in   the   Omaha    World-Herald. 

merchant,  a  Mr.  Robinson,  long  resident  at  Colon,  he  went  to 
the  Central  Market.  "One  glance  at  the  Central  Market,"  he 
says,  "is  enough  to  account  for  the  chronic  state  of  pest  which 
characterizes  this  city — in  spite  of  all  official  bulletins  to  the  con- 
trary." Mr.  Taft,  according  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  got  all  his  informa- 
tion from  "  official  "  sources  only.  In  describing  living  conditions 
he  goes  on : 

"The  word  house  is  misleading;  these  shelters  are  houses  by 
courtesy  only — they  would  disgrace  the  most  unworthy  sections 
of  shanty  town.     The  dwelling    is    but    a    shelter    of    unpainted 


boards — a  floor,  a  roof,  four  wooden  unpainted  walls — no  kitchen, 
no  plumbing,  no  conveniences  of  any  kind.  At  the  back  of  the 
house  is  a  swamp  whose  bottom  we  know  not.  Out  in  this 
swamp  is  a  quasi-sentry  box,  which  is  inaccessible  by  reason  of 
the  green  slime,  from  out  of  which  protrudes  now  and  then  some 
coarse  weed  or  piece  of  broken  furniture. 

"  Of  course,  I  insisted  upon  inspecting  the  latrine — and  planks 
were  brought  and  propped  up  so  that  I  could  reach  it  without 
wading  through  the  filth. 

"  My  experience  of  life,  in  the  slums  of  Chicago,  of  Canton,  of 
San  Francisco — nothing  prepared  me  for  the  smell  of  Colon.  The 
real  latrine  was  obviously  the  swamp  immediately  under  the  floor- 
ing of  the  bed-room — not  that  the  inhabitants  were  indifferent, 
but  simply  because  the  latrine  in  the  yard  was  inaccessible,  save 
under  the  greatest  difficulties — notably  in  time  of  rains. 

"  Mr.  Taft  would  have  felt  his  warm  heart  ache  had  he  been 
with  me  to  see  the  needless  suffering  to  which  these  confiding 
negroes  were  subjected — driven  into  a  swamp  because  the  Gov- 
ernment gave  them  no  ground  on  which  to  pitch  a  tent,  and  there 
exploited  by  landlords  because  even  this  swamp  became  a  prime 
necessity." 

Mr.  Bigelow  further  shows  that  rents  are  far  too  high,  and  that 
incompetent  officials  are  put  in  good  places  by  "  senatorial 
courtesy"  on  the  Isthmus,  just  as  they  are  at  home.  And  yet 
all  this  is  not  utterly  discouraging,  in  his  opinion.  "  We  have,"  he 
says,  "  but  to  apply  business  methods  to  a  business  proposition, 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  filth  fly  and  also  the  dirt  at 
the  bottom  of  the  big  ditch."  Under  proper  conditions,  Mr.  Bige- 
low thinks,  service  in  the  Canal  Zone  would  draw  "  our  best 
young  men."     He  concludes  : 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft  no  doubt  mean  well  when  they 
give  us  the  assurance  that  political  jobbery  is  foreign  to  their 
natures.  At  the  same  time,  jobbery  flourishes  under  their  noses, 
and  they  appear  to  be  incapable  of  stopping  it.  The  people  at 
large  need  to  appreciate  this  fact  and  to  consider  some  change  in 
a  system  which  already  gives  ominous  signs  of  rottenness." 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald  is  one  of  the  few  papers  that 
makes  light  of  Mr.  Bigelow  and  his  indictments,  and  asserts  that 
"  the  sanitary  work  of  our  government  on  the  isthmus  has  espe- 
cially been  the  admiration  of  all  competent  critics."  The  New 
York  Bi'cning  Post  says  of  the  article  that  "its  array  of  facts 
can  be  met  only  by  counter  facts,  not  by  denunciations,"  and  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  finds  it  easy  to  conclude  now  that  the  resigna- 
tion of  former  Engineer  Wallace  was  due  to  his  unwillingness 
"  to  share  any  responsibility  for  the  abuses."  The  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State  tartly  remarks  that  "the  services  of  Press  Agent 
Bishop  are  sorely  needed.  He  should  not  be  detained  in  Wash- 
ington, in  the  unsanitary  flats  of  the  Potomac,  but  sent  to  the 
salubrious  Canal  Zone,  and  turned  loose  to  refute  the  charges." 
The  New  York  Herald  calls  the  sanitary  conditions  at  Colon 
"  disgraceful,"  and  the  Hartford  Times  comes  to  the  melancholy 
conclusion  that  the  government  methods  at  Panama  have  proved 
a  "  bad  failure." 

But  not  so  President  Roosevelt.  In  forwarding  the  report  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  to  Congress  with  a  letter  which 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  calls  a  "  model  of  how  not  to  do  it," 
he  says : 

"  From  time  to  time  various  publications  have  been  made,  and 
from  time  to  time  in  the  future  various  similar  publications, 
doubtless,  will  be  made,  purporting  to  give  an  account  of  jobbery 
or  immorality  or  inefficiency  or  misery  as  obtaining  on  the  isth- 
mus. I  have  carefully  examined  into  each  of  these  accusations 
which  seemed  worthy  of  attention.  In  every  instance  the  accusa- 
tions have  proved  to  be  without  foundation  in  any  shape  or  form. 
They  spring  from  several  sources.  Sometimes  they  take  the 
shape  of  statements  by  irresponsible  investigators  of  a  sensational 
habit  of  mind,  incapable  of  observing  or  repeating  with  accuracy 
what  they  see  and  desirous  of  obtaining  notoriety  by  widespread 
slander.  More  often  they  originate  with  or  are  given  currency 
by  individuals  with  a  personal  grievance." 

Secretary  Taft  replies  to  Mr.  Bigelow  with  a  broadside  that  fills 
three  newspaper  columns,  going  over  his  charges  and  declaring 
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each  "wholly  false,"  "not  true,"  etc.  Finally,  he  says  that  Mr. 
Bigelow  spent  only  twenty-eight  hours  on  the  isthmus,  and  based 
his  charges  partly  on  information  given  him  by  two  disgruntled 
men,  who  had  been  denied  plums  by  the  commission,  and  parti) 
on  the  stories  of  several  unnamed  negroes.    Says  Mr.  Taft : 

"When  the  actual  facts  are  compared  with  the  statements  in  this 
article  it  gives  rise  to  doubt  what  the  real  explanation  of  the 
article  is — whether  it  was  written  from  such  a  wanton  motive  a^ 
actuates  a  pure  sensation  monger  or  whether  it  arises  from  the 
exaggerated  eccentricity  of  mind  v.  Inch  furnishes  both  an  excuse 
and  an  explanation." 


ides  those  actually    connected    •    h  t!      ejectment,   R< 

sentative  Hull,  brother  of  Mrs.  Morris,  i  receiving   lome  pretty 

severe  censure  at  tin-  hands  of  the  pr<  The   Houston 
quoted  abov<            i  »f  bun  : 

"  But  far  exceeding  Barnes's  brutality  wa    tin-  attitude  of  Con 
gressman   Hull,  of   Iowa,   Mis     Morris's  brother.     !l<-   not   only 
failed  to  resent  such  treatment  of  In-*   list  i,  but  had  himself  in 


WHITE  HOUSE  ETIQUETTE  UNDER  FIRE. 

THE  ejectment  from  the  White  House  of  Mrs.  Minor  Morris, 
who  insisted  upon  seeing  the  President  after  admission  to 
him  was  denied  her  by  Assistant  Secretary  B.  F.  Barnes,  evokes 
unfavorable  and  indignant  comment  everywhere,  and  especially 
in  the  chivalrous  South.  Not  a  newspaper,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen,  comes  to  the  defense  of  the  White  House  officials.  Mrs. 
Morris,  a  sister  of  Representative  Hull,  of  Iowa,  desired  to  ask 
the  President  that  he  reinstate  her  husband,  Dr.  Minor  Morris, 
in  the  office  of  the  surgeon  general  where,  about  four  years  ago, 
he  held  a  clerkship,  from  which  he  was  discharged.  The  Houston 
Post  (Dem.)  observes: 

"As  the  details  of  the  ejectment  of  Mrs.  Minor  Morris  from 
the  executive  offices  of  the  White  House  come  out,  the  affair  ap- 
pears in  the  light  of  a  brutal  outrage.  Mrs.  Morris,  it  seems,  is 
a  woman  past  50  years  of  age  and  she  went  to  the  executive  offices 
to  lay  before  the  President  a  matter  upon  which  she  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  be  heard,  if  the  oft-repeated  boast  of  'a  square  deal' 
means  anything  but  bombast.  But  instead  of  gaining  permission 
to  see  the  President,  she  was  forcibly  ejected  from  the  building, 
bundled  into  a  patrol  wagon  and  driven  through  the  streets  of 
Washington  to  the  police  station. 

"  Assistant  Secretary  Barnes  states  that  not  a  hand  was  placed 
on  the  lady  until  she  made  a  disturbance,  but  the  witnesses,  in- 
cluding many  newspaper  men,  allege  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
It  was  when  Mrs.  Morris  announced  her  intention  of  remaining 
until  she  could  see  the  President  that  she  was  subjected  to  ruffian- 
ism and  insult. 

The  Brooklyn  Standard-Union  (Rep.)  believes  "there  ought 
to  be  an  explanation  what  business  anybody  had  to  tell  her  to  go 
away  at  all  before  the  time  for  closing  the  offices,"  and  it  remarks 
that  "  if  there  is  any  individual  drawing  pay  from  the  United 
States  who  thinks  his  functions  are  those  of  a  '  bouncer,'  ...  he 
would  better  be  retired."  The  Milwaukee  livening  Wisconsin 
(Rep.)   says: 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  should  not  be  inaccessible  to  any  citizen  calling  at  a 
proper  hour  to  explain  a  grievance  which  it  is  in  his  power  to 
redress. 

"  Women  nervous  and  overwrought  have  often  called  at  the 
White  House  and  were  treated  with  tact  and  courtesy  which 
avoided  'a  scene  '  and  spared  their  feelings  and  the  dignity  of  the 
sex.  Tact  and  courtesy  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Morris  would  have 
avoided  a  scandal. 

"  Of  course  the  President  will  see  to  it  that  such  a  disagreeable 
and  disgraceful  incident  shall  never  again  be  associated  with  the 
executive  mansion  while  he  is  its  incumbent." 

The  President  is  being  advised  to  issue  an  apologetic  explan- 
ation. In  the  meanwhile,  Congressman  Morris  Sheppard,  of 
Texas,  has  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  House  demanding  an 
investigation  by  a  bi-partisan  committee.     His  resolution  reads: 

"  Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  a  committee 
of  Republican  and  Democratic  members  of  the  House  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  to  investigate  the  recent  violent  expul- 
sion of  an  American  mother  from  the  White  House  offices  and 
grounds  by  the  executive  officials  and  employees  while  she  was 
seeking  an  audience  with  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
that  said  committee  have  power  to  summon  witnesses  and  report 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  House." 


JOHN   A.   T.    HULL    (REP.) 

Representating  the  Sixth  Iowa  District,  brother  of  Mrs.  Minor  Morris, 
who  was  ejected  from  the  White  House.  Instead  of  criticizing  the 
White  House  officials,  he  asks  the  public  to  view  his  sister's  conduct  with 
charity. 

terviewed  in  a  manner  that  materially  reflected  upon  her.  thereby 
gaining  an  unenviable  place  in  the  contempt  of  every  gentleman 
who  respects  and  honors  womanhood.  The  country  will  during 
the  year  ascertain  the  caliber  of  Mr.  Hull's  Iowa  constituents,  if 
they  permit  his  contemptible  course  to  go  unrebuked. 

"  But  fully  as  interesting  as  the  immediate  treatment  of  Mrs. 
Morris  are  the  causes  which  led  to  it.  Several  years  ago,  Mrs. 
Morris's  husband  was  connected  with  the  medical  service  of  the 
army.  He  was  dismissed  at  the  request  of  Representative  Hull, 
whose  influence  in  that  quarter  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  Mr.  Hull's 
interest  in  the  matter  arose  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Morris  had 
criticised  Hull's  administration  of  Mrs.  Morris's  father's  estate. 
And  the  War  Department  had  prostituted  itself  by  lending  its  au- 
thority to  the  redressing  of  Hull's  personal  grievances. 

"  Every  official  of  the  War  Department  who  lent  himself  to 
Hull's  scheme  of  revenge  ought  to  be  summarily  dismissed.  It 
was  a  disgraceful  abuse  of  power  and  one  which  the  President 
should  take  note  of,  now  that  the  facts  have  come  out." 

The  statement  issued  by  Assistant  Secretary  B.  F.  Barnes  de- 
scribes Mrs.  Morris's  visit  and  his  refusal  to  permit  her  to  see 
the  President.  As  she  declined  to  leave,  he  told  her  she  would 
have  to  do  so  voluntarily  or  be  put  out.  Whereupon,  according 
to  the  statement,  she  threw  herself  on  a  chair  and  shrieked  at  the 
top  of  her  voice,  "  I  will  not  be  put  out !  Don't  you  have  any 
hands  laid  on  me."  Her  shrieks,  Mr.  Barnes  says,  were  heard 
throughout  the  building.     The  statement  concludes : 

"  She  was  accordingly  taken  in  charge  by  a  police  officer  who 
had  witnessed  the  whole  affair.  Before  applying  force  the  officer 
asked  her  three  times  to  leave  the  office  quietly.  She  shrieked  her 
refusal  to  the  request  and  was  then  led  from  the  room. 

"  She  struggled  violently  with  two  police  officers  all  the  way 
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from  the  office  building  to  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  White 
House.  As  soon  as  she  was  out  of  the  office  building  she  threw 
herself  on  the  ground,  and  it  became  necessary  to  carry  her.  The 
officers  repeatedly  asked  her  to  stand  up  and  walk  quietly  with 
them  so  that  they  would  not  have  to  use  force,  but  she  refused  to 
do  so  and  defied  them  in  shrieks  that  were  heard  throughout  the 
White  House.  She  was  finally  removed  to  Police  Headquarters, 
where  she  was  charged  with  disorderly  conduct." 

The  statement  of  Representative  Hull  is  a  long  story  of  family 
trouble  arising  from  a  will  contest.  Mr.  Hull  criticises  his  sister 
for  having  brought  suit  against  him  as  executor  of  their  father's 
will.    The  statement  says  in  part : 

"  The  deplorable  events  of  the  past  few  days  seem  to  render  it 
necessary  for  me  to  make  a  statement.  In  the  beginning  I  desire  to 
bespeak  the  kindly  consideration  of  the  public  for  the  members 
of  my  family  prominently  connected  with  the  unfortunate  affair. 
I  cannot  believe  the  public  specially  interested  in  the  domestic 
difficulties  of  any  one  and  greatly  deplore  the  necessity  for  mak- 
ing any  statement  whatever.  I  certainly  would  not  say  or  do  any- 
thing which  would  unnecessarily  reflect  on  m\-  sister,  and  ask 
those  who  may  read  what  I  have  to  say  to  cast  the  mantle  of 
charity  over  all  of  us." 

The  conclusion  of  the  statement  reads : 

"  On  family  matters  I  cannot  enter  into  any  controversy  with 
others.  There  are  things  which  come  into  the  lives  of  families 
which  cause  profound  sorrow  and  regret,  and  the  mantle  of  char- 
ity and  silence  can  only  make  them  endurable.  I  again  bespeak 
the  considerate  and  charitable  judgment  of  the  great  public  in 
considering  the  acts  of  my  sister  in  this  most  regrettable  affair." 


SNOBBISHNESS   IN  THE  ARMY. 

THE  recent  trial  of  Roy  J.  Taylor,  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
125th  United  States  Coast  Artillery,  for  compelling  Ser- 
geant Patrick  Butler  to  change  his  seat  in  a  New  London  theatre, 
has  called  forth  a  great  deal  of  editorial  comment,  in  no  case 
favorable  to  the  commissioned  officer.  "  When  the  news  report 
told  how  Lieutenant  Taylor  had  made  Sergeant  Butler  vacate  a 
seat  in  front  of  him  in  a  theatre  in  New  London  and  take  one 
elsewhere,"  observes  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  "  we  regarded  it  as 
an  exaggeration,  unwilling  to  believe  that  an  officer  of  the  regu- 
lar army  would  make  so  prominent  the  width  and  depth  of  the 
gap  that,  in  his  estimation  at  least,  separated  the  man  who  wears 
straps  on  his  shoulders  from  the  man  who  wears  the  chevrons 
of  a  sergeant,  and  is  only  an  enlisted  soldier."  This  doubt  was 
enhanced  because  only  lately  the  Army  and  Navy  League  began 
a  campaign  to  compel  theatre  managers  to  give  well-appearing 


soldiers  and  sailors  access  to  any  part  of  the  theatres.  Lieutenant 
Taylor  stated  before  the  court  martial  that  he  asked  the  sergeant 
to  vacate  the  seat  in  front  because  he  interfered  with  a  theatre 
party  of  the  Lieutenant's.  The  sentence  was  that  Lieutenant 
Taylor  be  reduced  twelve  numbers  in  rank.  The  New  York  Sun 
comments : 

"  A  Lieutenant  in  the  Coast  Artillery  has  just  been  reduced 
twelve  numbers  in  rank  by  a  court-martial  which  found  him 
guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer,  on  two  counts  :  Making 
use  of  his  superior  rank  to  compel  a  sergeant  of  his  command 
to  give  up  his  seat  at  a  theatre  in  New  London,  Conn. ;  and  at- 
tempting to  justify  his  action  at  his  trial,  by  giving  'testimony  so 
at  variance  with  candor '  as  to  lead  the  court  to  declare  it  a  war- 
rant for  a  more  severe  sentence  than  the  one  actually  imposed. 

"  While  it  is  probable  that  the  punishment  meted  out  by  the 
court  martial  is  based  more  upon  the  second  count  than  on  the 
first,  it  is  in  our  opinion  none  too  severe  a  rebuke  to  the  officer's 
conduct  in  inflicting  a  public  humiliation  upon  his  inferior  in 
rank.  Such  '  conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military 
discipline'  is  of  all  too  frequent  occurrence,  though  the  majority 
of  instances  are  not  brought  to  public  notice.  It  is  a  form  of 
hazing,  in  that  the  victim  is  ordinarily  helpless  and  must  '  take 
his  medicine '  without  protest ;  and  hazing  by  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  army  or  navy  is  a  very  different  affair  from  hazing 
by  West  Point  or  Annapolis  cadets." 

The  Sun  adds  that  "  such  summary  treatment  of  offenders  of 
this  type  should  have  a  salutary  affect  in  eliminating  the  spirit 
of  snobbishness  from  a  region  where  it  has  least  right  to  show  its 
head,"  while  the  Chicago  Tribune  ascribes  the  intolerance  of  the 
commissioned  officer  to  "  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  importance  of 
the  military  power  " — an  importance  to  which  it  denies  a  place 
in  a  democracy.  "If,"  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union, 
"  a  man  who  by  merit  has  risen  to  a  place  among  the  non-com- 
missioned officers,  the  backbone  of  any  army,  is  to  be  subjected  to 
public  annoyance  because  of  his  uniform,  it  will  be  hopeless  to  try 
to  get  a  rank  and  file  composed  of  anything  better  than  ne'er-do- 
wells."  According  to  the  New  York  World,  the  action  of  the 
court  martial  shows  that  democracy  and  the  "  square-deal "  ex- 
tend "  to  the  ranks  of  enlisted  men  no  less  than  to  the  line  and 
staff,'"  and  the  Baltimore  News  is  certain  General  Grant's  ex- 
pressed hope  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  "  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  that  the  uniform  of  a  soldier  is  a  mark  of  honor 
which  must  be  respected  in  the  United  States,"  cannot  fail  to 
raise  the  tone  of  the  private  and  the  non-commissioned  officer. 

Some   papers,  as   for  instance  the   St.   Paul   Dispatch,  believe 


THE    BEST    JOKE     HE    EVER    CRACKED. 

— May  in  the  Detroit  Journal. 

TROUBLES  OF  THE  GREAT. 


STONE    DEAF. 

— Opper  in  the  New  York  American. 
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"Taylor  is  not  so  blameless  as  is  the  System  whose  spirit  he  dlS 
played,"  and  the  New  York  Sun  thinks  him  "  less  lucky  than 
others  of  his  brother  officers,"  whose  acts  of  a  similar  nature 
have  escaped  punishment,  and  adds  that  "some  one  must  be  the 
goat."  The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  however,  sternly 
concludes  that  officers  of  Lieutenant  Taylor's  sort  are  "  not 
needed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  " 


MR.  ARMOUR'S  DEFENSE  OF  THE 
PRIVATE  CAR. 

"O  ELYING  upon  "the  fairness  of  the  American  people,"  as  he 
-*-^-  declares,  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour,  who  is  commonly  regarded 
.as  the  leading  spirit  of  the  "beef  trust"  and  the  "private  car 
trust,"  replies  to  his  critics  through  the  columns  of  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  of  Philadelphia.  He  reminds  us  that  the  re- 
frigerator car  has  revolutionized  the  meat,  fruit,  berry  and  vege- 
table industries,  bringing  these  foods  to  our  tables  in  better  qual- 
ity and  lower  price  than  ever  were  known  before,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  "  has  changed  the  growing  of  fruits  and  berries  from 
a  gamble  to  a  business,  from  a  local  incident  to  a  national  indus- 
try, bringing  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  districts  where  land 
-was  worth  only  five  to  ten  dollars  an  acre  before  the  general 
distribution  of  fruit  was  made  possible  by  this  agency."  Mr.  Ar- 
mour's father,  who  was  the  pioneer  in  this  new  field,  tried  to  per- 
suade the  railroads  to  build  the  refrigerator  cars,  but  in  vain,  and 
•was  thus  forced  to  build  them  himself.     Hence  the  "  private  car." 

Who,  then,  is  responsible  for  all  the  outcry  against  the  private 
car  system?     Mr.  Armour  replies: 

"  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  whole  agitation  started 
with  the  commission  men  of  the  country  and  not  with  the  grow- 
ers ;  these  middlemen  are  the  manipulators  of  the  campaign  that 
is  being  prosecuted  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  the  pri- 
vate car  lines  out  of  business." 

The  commission  men  are  disgruntled,  Mr.  Armour  explains. 
"  because  the  private  car  has  been  steadily  and  irresistibly  liber- 
ating the  grower  from  the  clutches  of  the  commission  man ;  be- 
cause the  private  fruit  refrigerator  car  has  compelled  the  com- 
mission man  to  quit  doing  business  upon  the  capital  of  the  grow- 
ers and  forced  him  to  become  an  actual  buyer  and  a  merchant  in 
fact." 

The  favorite  complaint  against  the  private  car  lines  is  the 
charge  that  they  evade  the  law  that  forbids  the  giving  or  receiv- 
ing of  rebates.     He  says  in  answer  to  this  charge : 

"  But,  ...  in  fact,  the  Armour  private  car  is  not  used  as  a 
device  to  secure,  directly  or  indirectly,  rebates,  discriminations  or 
concessions  to  the  car  line  owning  it,  to  the  shipper  using  it,  to 
the  individuals — or  any  one  of  them — owning  the  Armour  Car 
Lines,  or  to  any  individual  near  or  remotely  connected  with  the 
industry.  It  was  determined  when  the  prohibitive  law  against 
rebates  went  into  effect  it  was  to  be  obeyed  and  not  evaded ;  that 
a  policy  of  indirection  and  evasion  was  a  poor  policy  from  any 
standpoint  and  would  not  be  countenanced  by  the  Armour  in- 
terests. 

"  That  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  railroads,  relating 
to  the  transportation  of  property  from  interior  cities  of  the 
United  States  upon  a  through  tariff  over  railroads  and  steam- 
ships to  foreign  countries,  is  undeniable.  The  situation  has 
provoked  much  comment.  However,  it  is  not  clearly  deter- 
mined whether  the  matter  is  within  the  province  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  Act  and  that  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  fact  is  that  the  recent  indict- 
ment of  railway  and  packing  officials  at  Kansas  City  for  alleged 
Tebating  relates  exclusively  to  shipments  from  Kansas  City  to 
Europe.  Speaking  for  my  own  company— the  regular  established, 
public  rates  have  been  paid  in  full ;  and  there  has  not  been  '  any 
rebate,  concession  or  discrimination  '  of  any  character  to  shippers 
in  this  relation." 

Nor  are  charges  exorbitant.     Says  Mr.  Armour: 


"Only  the  commonest   kind  of   selfi  h   common   sense   i 
quired  to  arrive  at  the  policy  of  keeping  these  refrigeration  rat< 
down  to  a  point  thai  will  foster  the  fruil  and  berry  industr)  and 
stimulate    it    to   the   broadest    possible   expansion,     Any    line   of 
action  less  liberal  than  this  would  be  ihorl  sighted  and  suicidal." 

The  private  car  system  "is  the  only  logical  agency  by  winch 

the  fruit  business  can  be  handled,"  avers  Mr.  Armour;  and  the 
"exclusive  contract."  which  gives  the  ArmOUl  for  example, 

a  monopoly  of  the  business  on  any  particular  road,  "is  the  onlj 
logical  basis  upon  which  the  private  car  can  be  operated."  lie 
elaborates  these   i  lainis  thus  : 

'There    is    scarcely   a    railroad    in    tins   country   operating    in    a 
fruit  territory  whose  traffic  officials  have  not  testified   iind.-i 
that   it  would   be  impractical,   if  not   impossible,   for  their   road  to 


J.    OGDEN   ARMOUR, 

Leading  spirit  of  the  "  beef  trust "  and  "  private  car  trust,"  who 
explains  the  benefits  his  systems  have  given  to  the  country. 

own  fruit  refrigerator  cars  enough  to  take  care  of  its  own  fruit 
business.  Why?  Because  the  peach  season  or  the  berry  sea- 
son, for  example,  lasts  only  three  or  four  weeks ;  these  cars  cost 
over  one  thousand  dollars  each  and  are  unsuitable  for  any  other 
kind  of  traffic ;  the  handling  and  care  of  them  is  a  peculiar  ser- 
vice which  the  railroads  admit  they  are  not  equipped  to  perform; 
a  railroad  furnishing  its  own  cars  would  not  only  have  to  furnish 
service  along  its  own  rails  but  beyond  and  wherever  the  cars 
might  go. 

"  Now  a  private  car  line  doing  business  under  an  exclusive 
contract  can  accomplish  practically  all  the  essentials  of  good 
service  which  the  railroads  operating  their  own  refrigerator  cars 
could  not  give  short  of  a  cost  which  would  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibitive. It  has  a  special  and  experienced  service ;  its  organiza- 
tion covers  the  entire  United  States,  and  wherever  there  is  a  nat- 
ural highway  for  this  kind  of  traffic  there  will  be  found  its  ice 
houses  or  plants  and  its  stations  for  re-icing  and  inspection.  It 
commands  the  entrance  to  and  the  outlook  over  the  markets  of  the 
country,  and  the  grower  has  the  advantage  of  this  scope  in  every 
particular.  He  can  send  his  fruit  into  any  market  and  divert 
it  en  route  if  he  desires. 

"  As  to  the  exclusive  contract,  it  should  be  said  that  ice  sup- 
plies, to  be  reliable,  have  to  be  stored  up  many  months  in  advance 
of  the  fruit  crop ;  cars  have  to  be  '  parked '  or  distributed  long 
before  they  are  used.  Then  an  immense  expenditure  looking  to 
the  future  has  to  be  put  out  in  ice  plants,  other  buildings,  and  for 
other  equipment.     Recently  the  Armour  Car  Lines  put  $125,000 
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into  an  ice  plant  at  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  on  the  line  of  Senator 
Clark*  new  road  that  runs  through  the  Mojave  Desert  and 
Death  Valley,  an  arid  and  undeveloped  region.  Such  an  outlay 
would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  and  unwarranted  if  the  car 
lines  were  debarred  from  making  a  long-time  exclusive  contract 
with  the  railroad  looking  toward  and  providing  for  the  sys- 
tematic development  of  a  great  fruit  district  and  a  great  fruit 
traffic." 


WILLIAM    RAINEY   HARPER. 

THE  press  despatches  telling  of  the  death  on  January  io  of  Dr. 
William  Rainey  Harper,  president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  since  its  inception  in  1891,  emphasize  his  eminence  both 
as  an  educator  and  as  a  business  man.  and  state  that  he  was  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  foremost  Hebrew  scholar  in  America. 
The  story  of  his  life  is  remarkable  for  its  revelations  of  the  ex- 
traordinary intellectual 
precocity  of  his  youth, 
and  of  the  astounding- 
amount  of  work  he 
crowded  into  a  life  of 
only  forty-nine  years, 
during  the  last  of  which 
he  knew  himself  doomed 
by  an  incurable  cancer 
According  to  President 
Jacob  G.  Schurman,  of 
Cornell,  Dr.  Harper 
"  was  the  greatest  col- 
lege president  of  the  last 
fifteen  years."  A  des- 
patch to  the  World  (New 
York)  states  that  for 
fifteen  years  he  slept  no 
more  than  five  hours  a 
night ;  "  midnight  found 
him  at  his  desk;  at  5 
o'clock  he  arose  and 
went  to  work  again." 
"  I  am  going  before  my 
work  is  finished,"  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  to 
Professor  Small :  "I  do 
not  know  where  I  am 
I  expect  to  continue  work 
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WILLIAM  KAINEY  HARPER. 

"  He  was  pre-eminent  as  an  educa- 
tional administrator,  and  was  the 
greatest  college  president  of  the  last 
fifteen  years." 


going,  but  1  hope  my  work  will  go  on. 
in  the  future  state." 

This  is  the  brief  outline  of  his  life,  r.s  given  by  the  New  York 
Times: 

"  He  was  born  in  New  Concord  in  1856,  and  was  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent.  Like  so  many  other  men  who  afterward  became 
well  known,  he  was  a  sickly  child,  but  after  his  seventh  birthday 
his  health  improved,  and  when  he  was  ten  years  old  he  entered 
Muskingum  College,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  at  the  early  age  of  14.  Pie  caused  local  scholars  to 
gape  with  wonder  when  he  delivered  his  commencement  oration 
in  Hebrew. 

"At  the  age  of  17  he  entered  the  graduate  department  of  Yale, 
and  in  two  years  he  had  with  astonishing  ease  won  for  himself 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  He  then  taught  for  a  time  in  Tennessee. 
When  Professor  Rogers,  of  Denison  University,  Granville.  Ohio, 
withdrew  from  that  institution.  Dr.  Harper  took  his  place,  and  for 
four  years  taught  Greek  and  Latin.  During  this  period  he  also 
attracted  widespread  attention  as  a  teacher  of  Hebrew.  His  abil- 
ities became  known  to  Dr.  North rup,  then  President  of  the  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary  at  Morgan  Park.  111.,  and  after  four 
years  at  Denison.  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages 
at  the  Seminary  was  offered  to  and  accepted  by  him.  He  was 
then  24  years  old. 

"Dr.  Harper  held  this  position  for  seven  years,  until  called  to 
Yale  in  1886  to  become  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  there. 
In  1880  he  was  chosen  Woolsey  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  became  instructor  in  Tb  T  r  w  in  Yale  Divinity  School. 


"  In  addition  to  the  duties  connected  with  these  various  posi- 
tions Dr.  Harper  interested  himself  in  other  directions.  In  1880 
he  started  the  Hebrew  Correspondence  School,  and  in  1884  a 
Hebrew  Institute.  In  the  latter  year  he  issued  his  '  Elements  of 
Hebrew,'  and  later  on  came  the  '  Hebrew  Manual  Method  '  and 
'  Elements  of  Hebrew  Syntax.'  These  books  were  followed  by 
many  others. 

"  The  achievement  for  which  Dr.  Harper  will  be  best  remem- 
bered is  the  practical  establishment  by  him  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  In  1888  the  question  of  establishing  such  an  institution 
had  been  discussed  by  the  American  Baptist  Education  Society. 
In  June,  1891,  Dr.  Harper  assumed  the  duties  of  the  Presidency, 
having  as  his  aims  the  creation  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
liberal  university  in  the  world,  and  the  reformation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  collegiate  education.  The  boldness  of  his  schemes,  in- 
stead of  arousing  distrust,  gave  those  to  whom  he  appealed  con- 
fidence in  him.  John  D.  Rockefeller  added  $1,000,000  to  his 
original  contribution  of  $800,000.  A  few  months  later  $500,000 
was  received  from  the  executors  of  the  Ogden  estate,  and  before 
July  10.  1891,  an  additional  fund  of  $1,000,000  had  been  raised. 
With  this  money  in  hand  Dr.  Harper  started  out  on  a  $50,000,000 
basis,  never  doubting  that  the  rest  would  be  forthcoming.  His 
success  is  a  matter  of  history. 

"Dr.  Harper  married  in  1875  Miss  Ellen  Paul,  daughter  of  Dr. 
David  Paul,  then  President  of  the  Muskingum  College.  They 
had  three  sons  and  a  daughter." 

President  Harper's  death,  remarks  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
of  Princeton  University,  "  deprives  the  country  of  one  of  its  most 
extraordinary  and  attractive  figures,  and  the  last  months  of  his 
life  have  added  a  touch  of  heroism  which  has  won  the  warm  ad- 
miration of  the  whole  country."  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr.,  is 
quoted  in  The  Tribune  (New  York)  as  saying  in  the  course  of  an 
interview : 

"  Probably  no  greater  organizer  than  Dr.  Harper  has  ever  occu- 
pied the  position  of  president  of  a  university  in  this  country,  if  in 
any  country.  The  contribution  which  he  has  made  to  higher  edu- 
cation during  the  time  of  his  connection  with  the  University  of 
Chicago  as  its  president  has  been  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of 
any  other  university  president  during  an  equal  number  of  years. 

"  Whatever  the  future  of  the  University  of  Chicago  may  be  will 
in  large  measure  result  from  the  courage  and  foresightedness  as 
well  as  the  wisdom  and  pre-eminent  ability  shown  by  its  first 
president  during  the  years  of  its  organization  and  early  history. 

"  Although  he  was  only  forty-nine  years  old.  President  Harper 
had  lived  sixty  years,  as  reckoned,  by  average  standards.  He  was 
always  up  early,  oftentime  before  day,  busy  with  his  stenogra- 
phers, wearing  out  two  or  three  of  them  before  the  day  was  over, 
and  then  seldom  retiring  before  midnight.  Chicago,  as  a  young 
university,  needed  just  such  energy,  ability  and  indomitable  cour- 
age as  Dr.  Harper  brought  to  it.  The  university  as  it  stands  to- 
day is  only  a  part  of  the  great  educational  scheme  he  had  in  mind. 
The  city  of  Chicago  itself  is  hardly  large  enough  to  hold  the 
great  world's  university  it  was  his  ambition  to  create." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF. 

Richard  A.  McCurdy  will  find  it  hard  to  understand  why  the  Emperor 
of  Korea   should   kick    as   long   as   they   are    willing   to    let   him   keep   on 

signing  the  pay  roll. — The  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Just  imagine  an  Australian  ballot  sheet  printed  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, and  you  will  begin  to  comprehend  why  the  Czar  does  not  think 
Russia  i^  ready  for  universal  suffrage. — The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Is  $100,000  a  year  too  high  a  salary?  asks  an  Indianapolis  paper  in  a 
headline.  It  would  seem  large  for  the  first  few  pay  days,  but  in  a  month 
it  would  seem  small,  just  like  any  other  salary. — The  Buffalo  Express. 

If  Congressmen  are  to  lose  the  "  franking  privilege  "  as  well  as  free 
passes  and  free  seeds,  some  of  them  will  begin  to  despair  of  democratic 
government. — The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Carnegie  says  he  has  a  strain  of  bohemianism  in  him.  Your  true 
bohemian  never  has  more  than  30  cents  ahead  at  any  time  in  his  life, 
hence  it  can  be  figured  out  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  strain  is  on  the  weak 
tea  order. — The  Denver  Republican. 


A  newspaper  quoted  in  our  issue  for  December  30,  in  speaking  of  the 
embarrassment  of  the  Chicago  National  Rank,  referred  to  it  mistakenly 
as  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  which  is  another  institution  en- 
tirely   and    one     whose   soundness   Is  unquestioned. 
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LETTERS   AND    ART. 


THE  COMMERCIALIZATION  OF  ART. 

HP  HE  same  influence  which  a  recent  magazine  writer  pointed 
•*•  out  as  affecting  detrimentally  the  higher  qualities  of  litera 
ture  seem  according  to  Russell  Sturgis  to  affect  the  higher  quali- 
ties of  art.  This  view  is  expressed  in  his  recent  work,  "  The 
Appreciation  of  Pictures."  By  some  rather  remarkable  statistical 
arguments  he  points  out  the  presence  among  us  of  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  artists  and  students ;  he  indicates  the  particular 
merits  and  defects  that  may  be  attributed  to  them,  and  then  de- 
clares the  almost  appalling  fact  of  the  paucity  of  real  artists.  The 
explanation  of  this  dearth  of  real  artists  he  finds  in  the  number- 
less sources  of  commercial  employment  open  to  the  draftsman. 
In  regard  to  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  artistic  employment, 
Mr.  Sturgis  makes  the  following  statements: 

"  When  one  school  of  the  United  States  boasts  1,200  pupils  at 
one  time,  when  many  schools  exist  with  300  or  400  each,  it  is 
found  that  there  must  be  at  any  one  time  20,000  so-called  artists 
in  the  American  community,  all  of  them  sufficiently  taught  to  be 
capable  of  producing  a  picture  of  some  sort  which,  when  framed, 
might  conceivably  be  hung  on  the  walls  of  an  exhibition.  '  But  of 
those  20,000  not  ten  per  cent,  are  of  any  great  importance.'  That 
is  true ;  not  even  five  per  cent,  of  them  have  thoughts  to  express 
which  are  expressible  in  any  form  of  the  arts  of  design;  not  five 
per  cent,  are  accomplished  artists,  good  alike  in  drawing  and  in 
brush-work,  or  if  another  process  than  oil-painting  is  followed,  in 
that  process,  whatever  it  may  be.  Not  five  per  cent,  are  artists 
whose  work  any  critical  student  would  look  at  seriously  with  the 
idea  of  purchasing  (say)  for  a  public  gallery,  even  one  of 
moderate  ambition  and  without  a  large  fortune.  But  a  large  per- 
centage of  that  20,000  have  been  so  well  taught  in  the  mere  mat- 
ter of  linear  drawing  and  in  the  mere  matter  of  simple  light  and 
shade,  such  as  you  can  put  on  with  pen  and  ink,  or  with  sauce 
and  the  stump,  that  their  work  may  be  purchased  by  a  periodical 
or  by  a  commercial  house  wishing  to  illustrate  its  advertisements. 
...  It  has  come  about  that  our  cities  are  full  of  persons  who 
can  draw,  who  can  draw  really  .with  cleverness,  with  action,  with 
energy,  with  a  power  of  commanding  the  appearance  of  move- 
ment, which  would  have  been  thought  surprising  at  a  previous 
epoch — at  almost  any  previous  epoch.  And  note  that  in  Paris 
such  highly  taught  draftsmen  far  exceed  in  number  and  in 
average  skill  all  that  the  United  States  has  to  show." 

In  spite  of  the  many  ready  and  even  skillful  draftsmen,  there 
exists,  according  to  Mr.  Sturgis,  the  rather  anomalous  presence 
among  us  "  of  few  persons  who  have  found  in  drawing  an  easy 
and  effective  means  of  expressing  themselves.  There  are  many 
draftsmen,  but  few,  very  few,  artists."  He  quotes  a  well- 
known  painter  and  veteran  teacher  as  saying  four  years  ago,  that 
"  of  a  host  of  pupils,  not  one  had  exhibited  anything  which  could 
be  thought  to  have  obtained  its  place  on  the  walls  by  means  of 
merit — not  one  had  produced  a  picture  that  anybody  ought  to 
buy."  He  asks  for  the  significance  of  such  a  statement  and  an- 
swers : 

"  It  signifies  this :  These  pupils  may  have  become  very  good 
draftsmen,  .  .  .  but  not  one  of  them  had  become  skillful  in 
the  choice  and  arrangement  of  lights  and  shades,  in  the  choice 
and  distribution  of  hues  in  that  kind  of  drawing  which  has  been 
defined — the  putting  of  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place.  Or,  if 
by  chance  some  one  of  them  possessed  one  or  two  of  those  gifts, 
the  work  of  that  pupil  still  lacked  firmness,  still  lacked  decision. 
The  solid  objects  of  the  foreground  lacked  solidity;  the  sky,  if 
sky  was  indicated,  lacked  distance  and  transparency;  the  trees,  if 
any  showed  themselves,  lacked  the  appearance  of  vitality  and 
were  without  charm.  In  short,  my  informant  would  not  have 
said,  I  know  that  he  would  not  have  said,  that  not  one  of  his 
pupils  had  become  a  useful  draftsman,  fit  for  magazine  work, 
fit  for  commercial  employment.  But  he  did  insist  upon  his  state- 
ment that  there  was  no  producer  of  interesting  pictures  among 
them." 

Mr.  Sturgis  is  here  led  from  his  analysis  of  artistic  conditions 


to  their  reasons  i"i  being,  and  these  he  advances  in  the  following 
passage : 

"'Commercial  employment' — thai   is  probably  the  chii 
culty.    An  advanced  pupil  who  has  absorbed  b}  constant  loc 
at  illustrated  weeklies  and  monthlies  somi     en  e  of  the  popular 
of  these  illu  nation,,  finds  thai  he  will    ecure  employment 
rather  easily.     lie  is  delighted  with  tin-  opportunity  to  make  his 
living  by  his  art,  and  he  does  no)  realize  at  all  that  hi  1m    no 
shown  himself  to  be  po   ic    ed  of  any  complete  fi 

as  artist,  nor  of  any  artistic  thought  111  b  0  arc  the  worthy 
causes  of  a  picture's  existence.  It  has  .already  been  suggested  in 
these  pages  that  the  description  in  word,  <,\  ai  hought  1-  one 

of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world,  being,  indeed,  absolutely 


KUSSELL    STURGIS. 

There  are,  he  says,  20,000  so-called  artists  in  the  American  com- 
munity, "  but  of  those  20,000  not  ten  per  cent,  are  of  any  great  import- 
ance." He  points  to  the  many  channels  of  commercial  employment  open 
to  the  trained  draftsman  as  explaining  the  surprising  contrast  be- 
tween the  number  of  art  students  and  the  paucity  of  real  artists  in 
America. 

impossible  in  any  complete  sense.  That  is  one  chief  reason  why 
the  pupils  are  so  inadequately  taught.  Their  teachers  are  wholly 
unable  to  tell  them  in  words  just  what  a  picture  should  be — no 
teacher  can  tell  a  pupil  that — surroundings  and  influences  are 
needed,  and  in  our  modern  communities  those  surroundings  and 
influences  are  very  commonly  lacking.  The  non-existence  of  an 
artistic  community  with  a  mind  of  its  own  and  a  certain  general 
agreement  as  to  what  a  work  of  art  ought  to  be,  throws  the  three- 
year  or  four-year  student  upon  the  public  and  the  commercial 
employer;  and  they  sympathize  with  his  lower  and  less  artistic 
gifts  and  powers  and  encourage  their  exclusive  development." 


More  Mathematical  Verse.—  The  curious  poetical 
tributes  to  Archimedes  quoted  from  the  French  and  German  in 
our  issue  for  November  11  have  stimulated  some  of  our  readers 
to  try  to  do  as  Well  in  English.  This  feat  of  versification  consists 
in  writing  an  ode  to  Archimedes,  in  which  the  number  of  letters 
in  the  words  of  the  poem  shall  correspond  with  the  successive 
numerals  in  the  mathematical  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  to  its  diameter,  a  calculation  ascribed  to  'his  Greek 
geometer. 

None  of  our  readers  claim  that  his  attempt  is  real  poetry. 
One  of  them  admits  that  his  verse  "  is  rather  obscure."     "  But  it 
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EDUARD   ROD. 

"  Possibly  we  ought  to  care 
more  than  we  do  for  the  heart- 
rending researches  of  M.  Rod. 
Yet  we  may  ask  if  even  his  sad 
sincerity  secures  him  from  mono- 
tony and  the  commonplace  obses- 
sion of  the  inevitable  crime." 


PAUL    MARGUERITTE. 

He  seems  to  have  dedicated 
himself  to  "  the  sorrowful  task  of 
alarming  a  world  from  which 
faith  is  taking  flight,  a  world  that 
is  threatened  with  a  return  to 
promiscuity  and  barbarism." 


MARCEL  PRKVOST. 


His 


hero  is  usually  a  "nev- 
rose."  The  temptress  has  "  des 
yeux    inquulants."  In    his    books 

"  there  is  no  adventure,  in  the 
breezier  sense  of  the  word,  no  out- 
door struggle  with  nature  or  for- 
tune." 


PIERRE   LOTI. 

"  He  is  a  colorist  who  almost 
makes  us  forget  how  slight  is  his 
range  of  human  observation  and 
how  completely  negligible  his 
philosophy." 


SOME   REPRESENTATIVE   WRITERS 


shows,  I  think,"  he  adds,  "  that  someone  more  in  sympathy  with 
the  subject  and  more  familiar  with  the  language  could  turn  out 
something  really  creditable." 
The  following  is  submitted  by  Mr.  Adam  C.  Orr,  of  Chicago : 

,31415  9 

Now  I,  even  I,  would  celebrate 
26  s  3  s 

In  rhymes  unapt,  the  great 

8  9.7  9 

Immortal  Syracusan,  rivaled  nevermore, 
3      .2     3  8  4 

Who  in  his  wondrous  lore 
626 
Passed  on  before 
433         .8  32.7  9 

Left  men  his  guidance  how  to  circles  mensurate. 

A  number  of  contributors  tackle  the  problem  in  prose.  Dr. 
Otto  Klotz,  Chief  Astronomer  of  the  Canadian  Government,  at 
Ottawa,  submits  the  following : 

3      *      .4        *      .  5      .       9  2  6  s  3  5  8 

Tis  a  king,  a  giant  intellect  of  mighty  force.     The  great  im- 
9  7  9  323  8  4 

mortal    Syracusan    arrests   attention,   for   by   his   geometry  yond 

626  433  8  327  9 

temple  is  raised,  land  and  sky  measured.     Let  us  quietly  rever- 
ence. 


ABSENCE  OF  GAIETY  IN  THE  MODERN 
FRENCH  NOVEL. 

"W/"E  have  learned  to  look  to  France  for  gaiety,  and  to  ask 
*  *  of  French  fiction  that  it  shall  amuse  us,  freshen  our  wits, 
widen  our  horizon,  and  satisfy  our  craving  for  a  light  and  joy- 
ous art.  With  thousands  of  English-speaking  people  "  the  thought 
of  a  French  novel  evokes  memories  of  something  delicate  and 
light,  something  gay  and  fragile,  themes  fanciful  and  diverting,  a 
style  rapid  and  sparkling,  an  effect  as  unreal,  unmoral,  and 
harmless  as  that  of  the  'Arabian  Nights.' ,!  This  idea,  says 
George  McLean  Harper,  professor  of  English  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, is  based  upon  the  fiction  of  an  earlier  day,  especially 
tliat  of  "Dumas  the  delightful,  who  dissipates  reality  with  its 
hard  laws  and  awkward  facts,  wlio  draws  a  magic  circle  within 
which  there  are  no  ten  commandments,  no  cruel  and  prosaic  rela- 
tion between  cause  and  effect."     In  contemporary  French  fiction, 


however,  he  asserts,  there  is  scarcely  a  touch  of  gaiety.  "  It  is 
didactic;  it  is  somber;  it  carries  a  message  of  woe."  Happy,  he 
exclaims,  are  the  readers  who  have  rested  content  with  Dumas, 
and  are  able  to  retain  the  resulting  conception  of  French  novels. 
Professor  Harper  remarks  that  Dumas  and  Balzac  are  "  the  two 
extremes  and  the  two  supremes  in  French  fiction."  But  he  finds 
to-day  few  followers  of  either  of  these  strongly  contrasted  mas- 
ters in  France.  Especially  surprising  is  his  statement  that  "  al- 
most all  French  novelists  have  renounced  allegiance  to  Balzac." 
Writing  in  the  New  York  Outlook,  Professor  Harper  goes  on  to 
say: 

"There  is  at  present  no  triumphant  'school'  of  French  fiction. 
The  echoing  porticos  are  deserted.  Every  doctor  assembles  his 
group  of  hearers  in  his  own  little  booth,  whether  it  be  built  of 
corrugated  iron  or  woven  of  green  boughs ;  and  their  teachings 
suffer  for  want  of  the  discipline  which  lies  in  a  common  aim  and 
mutual  encouragement.  Few  of  these  men  possess  anything  like 
the  virility  or  the  intellectual  scope  of  Balzac ;  and  for  all  the 
influence  his  vigorous  theory  and  glorious  example  exert  upon 
the  methods  of  most  contemporary  French  novelists,  the  great 
master  of  their  art  might  as  well  have  never  lived.  In  the  pres- 
ent reaction  against  a  debased  and  starved  form  of  naturalism, 
almost  all  French  novelists  have  renounced  allegiance  to  Balzac, 
who  has  been  more  honored  by  Turgenef  in  Russia,  Mr.  How- 
ells  in  America,  and  by  Galdos  in  Spain  than  by  any  French  dis- 
ciple except  Flaubert." 

In  the  younger  generation,  says  Professor  Harper,  "  sentimen- 
talism,  variously  modulated,  is  the  prevailing  note."  What  the 
sentimentalists  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  owed 
to  Rousseau,  we  are  told,  most  French  novelists  of  to-day  owe  to 
Renan — namely,  "  a  habit  of  exalting  their  own  memories,  feel- 
ings, and  doubts  into  the  place  of  general  principles."  It  was  open 
to  them,  remarks  Professor  Harper,  to  observe  life  faithfully,  as 
did  Balzac,  or  to  create  a  diverting  and  wholly  fanciful  world,  as 
did  Dumas.  But  "  they  have  done  neither  this  nor  that,  but  have, 
for  the  most  part,  aspired  solemnly  to  instruct  us.  out  of  the  shal- 
lows of  an  exceedingly  limited  personal  experience."  Thus, 
tho  the  several  "  schools "  which  existed  in  the  eighties  are 
broken  up,  French  fiction  has  not  escaped  a  certain  monotony  of 
type,  which  Professor  Harper  outlines  as  follows : 

"It  is  nowadays  the  husband,  rather  than  the  wife,  who  com- 
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ATJT>HE  THEURIET. 

"  Like  Paudet,  he  is  a  poet  who 
once  passed,  with  some  profit  as 
well  as  loss,  through  the  naturalis- 
tic discipline." 


FERDINAND  FABRE. 

"  Owing  to  his  fine  poetic  quality 
and  the  happy  fortune  of  his 
choice  of  scene,  his  novels  are  full 
of  sunshine.  They  are  almost  iso- 
lated amid  the  general  gloom  of 
contemporary  French  fiction." 


OF  MODERN   FRENCH    FICTION. 

mits  the  crime  with  which  it  is  the  business  of  novelists  to  make 
people  acquainted  in  all  its  forms.  This  is  an  improvement  over 
the  old  plan,  and  shows  that  the  epoch  of  studying  '  human  docu- 
ments '  bore  some  fruit.  Nowadays,  too,  he  resists  temptation, 
where  formerly  he  melted  like  wax  before  a  fire;  but  his  resist- 
ance is  always  in  vain,  and  ends  in  a  shrug  and  the  exclamation 
unit  pis!  He  is  a  nevrose.  The  temptress  has  des  yeux  inquie- 
tanfs.  He  experiences  malaise,  becomes  encrve,  suffers  a  terrible 
insomnie,  and  has  one  or  two  crises  ncrvcuscs.  Subsequently  he 
misses  the  consolations  of  faith.  His  religious  yearnings  are 
painful  to  witness,  and  we  are  not  spared  the  details.  In  all  this 
there  is  no  adventure,  in  the  breezier  sense  of  the  word,  no  out- 
door struggle  with  nature  or  fortune.  The  men  are  sedentary  or 
perambulatory  of  habit,  and  rarely  work  for  a  living.  Sometimes 
they  write  books  or  plays.  Sometimes  they  are  officers.  Fre- 
quently they  bear  the  title  of  count  or  marquis.  Very  often  there 
is  a  tragic  ending.  A  horsewhipping?  Shooting?  Oh,  no! 
The  mistress  dies,  and  over  her  memory  the  forgiving  wife  and 
repentant  husband  mingle  tears  of  reconciliation.  This  pretty 
plot  is  a  composite  made  chiefly  from  Marcel  Prevost's  '  Heureux 
Menage,'  Paul  Margueritte's  '  La  Force  des  Choses,'  and  Daniel 
Lesueur's  '  Comedienne.' " 

Professor  Harper  names  Ferdinand  Fabre  as  almost  the  only 
French  novelist  of  to-day  whose  work  presents  a  contrast  to  the 
prevailing  gloom.  "  Owing  to  his  fine  poetic  quality  and  the 
happy  fortune  of  his  choice  of  scene  [he  writes  of  the  peasants 
and  village  priests  in  the  Cevennes  mountains]  his  novels  are  full 
of  sunshine.  Is  there  a  blue  sky  nowhere  in  France  save  only 
above  the  blessed  pays  cevcnal  t '"  Returning  to  the  charge  of 
somberness,  Professor  Harper  writes  : 

"  Those  writers  especially,  like  M.  Paul  Margueritte,  who  have 
passed  through  a  period  of  training  under  Flaubert,  Maupassant, 
and  the  Goncourts,  seem  to  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  sor- 
rowful task  of  alarming  a  world  from  which  faith  is  taking 
flight,  a  world  that  is  threatened  with  a  return  to  promiscuity  and 
barbarism,  and  which,  nevertheless,  in  its  acute  self-consciousness, 
feels  itself  capable  of  noble  devotion  to  the  highest  ends.  Per- 
haps it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  these  prophets  should  be  cheerful. 
Their  industry  is  admirable.  Their  earnest  endeavor  to  inves- 
tigate deep  problems  is  worthy  of  respect,  though  often  mis- 
applied. Their  skill  in  the  art  of  writing  is  almost  invariably  of 
a  high  order. 

"  There  are  thousands  of  us  English-speaking  people  who  feel 
that  we  receive  a  kind  of  pleasure  from  French  novels  which  the 


RENE  BAZIN. 

In  his  novels  "  the  good  Balzac 
tradition  and  the  advantages  of 
sympathetic  local  experience  have 
another  vindication." 


PAUL    BOVRGET. 

"  Known  as  a  psychological 
novelist,  but  it  is  only  his  own 
personality  that  he  excruciatingly 
analyses.  Ever  does  sentlmental- 
ism  betray  itself  in  its  absorption 
in  the  Ego." 


fiction  in  our  own  language  does  not  afford.  I  hope  it  is  not 
disrespectful  to  avow  that  the  reading  we  desire,  and  so  often 
look  for  nowadays  in  vain,  is  something  more  slight,  it  may  be, 
but  also  more  lively,  more  exquisite,  more  artistic,  than  what 
we  find  at  home.  We  have  learned  to  look  to  France  for  gaiety 
and  can  hardly  shake  off  the  habit.  No  one  but  a  Frenchman 
could  have  written  '  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires.'  It  were  a  pity 
if  the  increase  of  seriousness  in  France  should  make  mere  excel- 
lent narrative  of  that  order  a  lost  art.  No  one  but  a  French- 
man could  have  charmed  us  with  the  '  Lettres  de  mon  Moulin,'' 
redolent  of  marjoram  and  thyme.  Daudet  possessed  the  secret 
of  an  elixir,  half  of  human  joy  and  sorrow,  half  of  natural  magic. 
Who  but  a  Frenchman  could  have  been  so  preposterous,  yet  so 
entirely  plausible  and  always  entertaining,  as  Jules  Verne?  Pos- 
sibly we  ought  to  care  more  than  we  do  for  the  heart-rending  re- 
searches of  M.  Rod  and  M.  Bourget." 


•NIETZSCHE'S  REJECTION  OF  WAGNER. 

/"^AMILLE  BEIXAIGUE,  writing  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
^--'  Mondcs  (Paris),  discusses  Friedrich  Nietzsche's  remark- 
able revulsion  of  feeling  toward  Wagner's  productions,  and  indi- 
cates the  evolution  of  his  theories  concerning  music  in  general. 
After  recalling  that  Nietzsche  was  a  pianist  and  composer  from 
childhood,  Mr.  Bellaigue  reasserts  that  the  various  threads  of  the 
philosopher's  musical  aspect  are  inseparably  bound  up  with  his 
relation  to  Wagner.  For  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  decade,  in 
spite  of  over  thirty  years'  difference  in  their  ages,  Wagner  and 
Nietzsche  enjoyed  a  friendship  of  which  it  has  been  said  "  history 
dees  not  report  another  whose  course  was  so  beautiful  and  its 
end  so  tragic."  Nietzsche  first  met  Wagner  at  Leipzig  in  1868, 
and  at  once  felt,  as  he  afterwards  wrote,  "  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  divine."  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  Wagner's  compromises 
with  success  that  caused  the  musician  the  loss  of  his  gifted  young 
friend  and  admirer,  and  killed  Nietzsche's  faith  in  human  nature 
and  in  accepted  morality.     To  quote  from  Mr.  Bellaigue's  paper : 

'The  Birth  of  Tragedy'  (1871),  Nietzsche's  first  important 
published  work,  and  '  Richard  Wagner  at  Bayreuth'  (1876),  were 
devoted  to  championing  the  great  composer.  The  first  main- 
tained that — as  ancient  tragedy  sprang  from  music  (this  Nietzsche 
claimed!) — so  Wagner's  output  is  modem  tragedy,  born  from  the 
same  source.  .  .  .  The  second  work,  among  its  various  topics, 
decried  '  art  for  art's  sake,'  and  upheld  the  Wagnerian  view :  art 
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for  the  soul,  for  the  whole  soul,  and  for  all  souls.  Wagner  was 
styled,  as  the  successor  of  yEschylus,  '  the  dithyrambic  dramatist ' 
(meaning  a  combination  of  dramatist,  poet,  and  musician).  .  .  . 
"  In  '  Richard  Wagner  at  Bayreuth  '  Nietzsche  made  a  luminous 
historic  and  critical  analysis  of  music  into  '  ethic '  and  '  pathetic,' 
the  first  genre  applying  to  permanent  states  in  us  (called  by  the 
Greeks  ethos),  the  second  speaking  the  language  of  passion 
(pathos)  and  the  drama.  The  father  of  this  second  kind,  he  as- 
serted, was  Beethoven;  its  greatest  master,  Wagner.  The  latter 
filled  in  where  Beethoven  merely  sketched." 

Nietzsche's  later  renunciation  and  denunciation  of  Wagner  is 
well  known.  In  this  spiritual  revolution  Mr.  Ballaigue  sees  con- 
sistency. He  says :  "  In  spite  of  the  astounding  break  that  splits 
in  two  the  thought  of  Nietzsche,  the  musician,  .  .  .  that  thought 
keeps  to  the  end  one  object,  and,  as  it  were,  a  single  pole.  A 
force  acts  upon  it  in  one  sense,  then  in  the  opposite  sense ;  but  it 


FREDERICK   WILHELM    NIETZSCHE 

Of  his  friendship  with  Wagner  it  has  been  said  :  "  History  does  not 
report  another  whose  course  was  so  beautiful  and  its  end  so  tragic." 

is  the  same  force  that  attracts  and  repells  it  by  turns."  At  the 
very  moment  Nietzsche  was  writing  "  Richard  Wagner  at  Bay- 
reuth "  (perhaps  even  before),  Mr.  Bellaigue  thinks,  his  mental 
rupture  with  Wagner  had  occurred.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  fer- 
vor of  his  advocacy,  the  critic  declares,  Nietzsche  was  mistaken 
in  ever  thinking  himself  a  Wagnerian.  The  reason  that  he  ad- 
mired Wagner  was  because  he  fancied  he  had  refound  in  him 
Greek  tragedy;  whereas  the  principal  relations  between  Wagner 
and  Greek  tragedy  are  not  of  likeness,  but  of  opposition. 

Nietzsche's  residence  in  the  Riviera  (half  yearly  from  1879  to 
1889)  drew  from  him  the  famous  expression,  "  Music  must  be 
Meditcrrancanized."     The  south  made  him  write  of— 

"  A  music  deeper,  more  potent,  perhaps  wickeder  and  more 
mystical — a  music  supra-German — that,  at  the  sight  of  the  blue 
and  voluptuous  sea  and  of  the  clarity  of  the  Mediterranean  sky, 
should  not  vanish,  grow  pale  and  tarnish,  as  all  German  music 
docs.  A  music  supra-European  that  should  hold  its  own  even  be- 
fore the  dusky  sunsets  in  the  desert,  whose  soul  should  be  kins- 
man to  the  palm-trees,  and  that  could  dwell  and  move  among  the 
great  tawny  ones,  beautiful  and  alone." 


Some  such  music  Nietzsche  thought  he  had  found  in  Bizet's 
"  Carmen,"  of  which  he  said : 

"  This  music  of  Bizet's  seems  to  me  perfect.  It  approaches 
with  a  light,  simple,  civil  step.  It  is  amiable,  it  does  not  put  in  a 
sweat.  .  .  .  All  that  is  good  and  light,  all  that  is  divine  goes  upon 
dainty  feet." 

Nietzsche,  Mr.  Bellaigue  goes  on  to  say,  returned  to  classicism  j 
under  another  name,  and  grew  to  detest  in  Wagner  his  modern- 
ism, German  genius,  and  now  perceived  romanticism.     Wagner's 
Christianity,  redemptive  idea,  and  social  feeling  were  hateful  to  , 
him.     For  his  former  divinity,  he  invented  the  formula,  "  Wag- 
ner is  a  disease."     He  wrote  of  the — 

"  Shudder  of  terror  one  feels,  after  having  incurred  uncon- 
sciously an  immense  danger.  ...  I  began  to  forbid  myself,  radi-  . 
cally  and  on  principle,  all  romantic  music — that  ambiguous,  blus- 
tering, suffocating  art  that  robs  the  soul  of  its  austerity  and  of 
its  joy,  and  that  makes  multiply  all  sorts  of  vague  desires  and 
spongy  longings.  Cave  musicam!  That  is  to-day  my  advice  to 
all  those  who  are  virile  enough  to  care  about  distinctness  in  the 
things  of  the  soul.  Such  music  enervates,  softens,  effeminates ; 
its  ever-womanly  draws  us  down." 

He  finally,  we  are  told,  came  to  believe  that  all  music  is 
vitiated  by  romanticism : 

"  I  touch  here  upon  a  question  of  paramount  importance  :  in 
what  domain  is  classed  all  our  music?  The  periods  of  the  classi- 
cal taste  know  nothing  comparable ;  it  bloomed  when  the  world 
of  the  Renaissance  reached  its  decline.  .  .  .  Does  not  music, 
modern  music,  already  belong  to  the  decadence  ?  .  .  .  Was  not 
it  born  in  the  opposition  to  the  classical  taste,  so  that  in  it  all 
aspiration  for  classicism  is,  of  itself,  prohibited?  .  .  .  The  answer 
to  this  question  of  '  valuation,'  which  possesses  an  importance 
of  the  first  rank,  would  not  be  doubtful,  if  we  had  exactly  weighed 
the  fact  that  music  reaches  in  romanticism  its  highest  maturity 
and  its  greatest  fullness — once  again  as  a  movement  of  reaction 
against  classicism." 

Mr.  Bellaigue  claims  that  Nietzsche's  individualism,  esthetic 
as  well  as  moral,  was  obliged  to  turn  away  from  Wagner's  music 
and  return  to  Latin  music — to  the  music  having  for  center  and 
summit  melody  The  final  stage  of  Nietzsche's  musical  evolu- 
tion here  appears :  "  What  does  my  whole  body  ask,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  of  music  ?  For  there  is  no  soul.  ...  I  believe  that 
it  asks  a  soothing;  as  if  all  the  animal  functions  were  to  be  quick- 
ened by  light,  bold,  unrestrained,  and  haughty  rhythms."  As  Mr. 
Bellaigue  puts  it,  he  now  asks  merely  for  his  stomach,  for  his 
entrails  (he  names  them),  contentment  and  comfort.  "My  ob- 
jections," said  Nietzsche,  "to  the  music  of  Wagner  are  physio- 
logical objections.  What  is  the  use  of  still  describing  them  under 
esthetic  formula;?     Esthetics  is  merely  physiology  applied." 

Nietzsche  was  a  brilliant  and  subtile  thinker,  though  some- 
times flighty  and  unsound,  and  not  infrequently  self-contradic- 
tory.    His  two  attitudes  toward  Wagner  are  thus  summed  up : 

"  Whether  well  or  ill,  no  one  has  ever  spoken  of  Wagner  as 
Nietzsche  did;  and,  in  both  cases  (or  in  both  senses),  never  per- 
haps has  anyone  better  spoken  of  him.  We  must  confess  that,  of 
all  great  musicians,  Wagner  is  the  only  one  who  still  divides  us 
— and  profoundly — against  ourselves.  We  really  serve  two  mas- 
ters in  him;  or  rather,  if  there  is  one  that  we  serve  and  that  we 
admire,  there  is  another  that  we  resist,  that  we  curse,  and  that 
we  are  tempted  to  hate.  Nietzsche  did  no  otherwise.  He  saw 
and  showed,  by  turns,  what  Balzac  somewhere  calls  'the  right 
side  of  the  for  and  the  wrong  side  of  the  against.'  He  struck  off 
both  faces  of  the  medal.  He  made  the  mistake  merely  of  striking 
off  its  reverse  with  too  much  violence  and  harshness.  Then  (dis- 
ordered by  his  ire)  he  turned  the  effigy  round,  and  refused 
henceforth  to  look  at  it  on  the  side  of  beauty  and  of  light.  .  .  . 
Wagner  is  himself  in  both  cases,  and,  as  it  were,  at  both  ex- 
tremes of  his  genius.  And  it  is  not  the  least  injustice  of  Nietz- 
sche's to  forget  one  for  the  other,  and  (dropping  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  chain)  to  leave — lor  minute  (perhaps  infinitesimal) 
analysis — the  grand  and  really  infinite  synthesis." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 


ANOTHER  "DASH  FOR  THE  POLE"  IN  A 
BALLOON. 

'•  T)  UILD  an  airship;  go  find  the  north  pole,  and  report  by 
*-*  wireless  telegraphy  and  submarine  cables  the  progress 
of  your  efforts."  This  assignment  has  been  received  and  accepted 
by  Walter  Wellman,  Washington  correspondent  of  'The  Chicago 
Record-Herald,  from  Frank  B.  Noyes,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
paper.  It  is  announced  by  the  daily  press  that  Alberto  Santos- 
Dumont  will  superintend  the  construction  of  the  dirigible  balloon 
to  be  used  in  the  trip,  and  will  pilot  it  toward  the  pole.  The 
balloon  will  be  built  by  Godard,  of  Paris,  before  the  end  of  next 
April.  No  definite  date  has  been  set  for  the  start,  but  probably 
everything  will  be  ready  by  next  July,  or  early  in  August.  At 
that  time  headquarters  will  be  established  in  Spitsbergen,  where 
the  explorers  will  await  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  trip.  Mr. 
Wellman  has  already  taken  part  in  two  polar  expeditions.  Ac- 
cording to  an  interview  printed  in  The  New  York  Times,  he  is 
sanguine  of  the  result.     He  is  reported  as  saying: 

"  Mr.  Noyes  acted  upon  no  sudden  whim  or  impulse  when  he 
gave  me  the  order  to  try  to  find  the  much-sought  north  pole,  as 
he  had  before  him  a  report,  which  I  had  submitted  to  him  as  the 
outcome  of  two  visits  to  the  inner  polar  regions,  of  years  of 
study  of  the  problem  of  the  pole,  of  many  months  of  special  in- 
vestigation of  airship  construction  and  navigation,  the  wind,  and 
climatic  conditions  to  be  encountered,  and  all  the  multitudinous 
mechanical  and  meteorological  factors  involved. 

"  In  this  investigation  scores  of  eminent  experts  and  special- 
ists were  consulted,  voluminous  technical  reports  were  received, 
and  finally  a  complete,  symmetrical,  and  at  least  promising  project 
was  evolved  by  me  as  representing  a  seemingly  practicable  com- 
bination of  the  latest  development  of  many  of  the  arts  for  ac- 
complishing the  result  in  view. 

"  The  problem  of  reaching  the  north  pole  by  means  of  an  air- 
ship does  not  require  high  speed,  and  the  present  state  of  the 
art  of  aerial  navigation  by  gas-buoyed  and  motor-driven  ships  is 
ample  for  that  purpose.  From  an  easily  reached  base  of  opera- 
tions in  Northern  Spitsbergen  we  have  but  550  geographical 
miles  to  go  to  the  pole,  and  a  like  distance  for  the  return  voyage. 
If  we  take  the  whole  at  1,200  miles,  it  means  but  100  hours  of 
motoring  at  12  miles  an  hour.  Santos-Dumont  has  repeatedly 
made  from  19  to  23  miles  an  hour  with  small  airships  equipped 
with  relatively  small  motors. 

"  The  airship  in  which  we  purpose  to  attain  the  north  pole  will 
be  the  largest  practicable  airship  ever  built,  .  .  .  [and]  will  have 
an  endurance  capacity  in  buoyancy  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  re- 
main 25  to  30  days  in  the  air.  It  will  carry  5,500  pounds  of  gaso- 
line, and  its  distance  capacity  during  calm  weather  will  be  1,800 
miles  more  than  the  distance  from  Spitzbergen  straight  across 
the  pole  and  the  wdiole  Arctic  Ocean  to  Alaska.  .  .  . 

"  The  ship  will  be  equipped  for  safe  anchorage  in  the  highest 
winds  ever  known  in  the  arctic  regions.  In  fact,  the  ship  will  be 
subject  to  the  will  and  hand  of  the  navigator  just  like  a  steam- 
ship upon  the  ocean.  Besides  the  5,500  pounds  of  fuel  mentioned 
the  ship  will  carry  five  men,  a  comfortable  car  to  live  in  (which 
is  also  a  boat  in  case  of  need),  food  and  supplies  for  seventy- 
five  dogs,  and  a  complete  sledging  outfit  ready  for  use  should  it 
be  necessary  to  abandon  the  airship  and  take  to  the  ice.  .  .  . 

"At  no  time  will  our  airship  be  out  of  touch  with  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Our  guide  rope,  so-called,  but  in  our  case  a  smooth, 
tapering  line  of  steel,  is  to  drag  its  lower  end  over  the  ice,  to 
keep  the  ship  at  a  fairly  stable  height  (150  to  200  feet),  the  alti- 
tude most  favorable  to  wireless  telegraphy,  and  to  maintain  under 
ordinary  conditions  the  vertical  stability  of  the  craft. 

"  Wireless  telegraphy  stations  will  be  established  at  Spitzber- 
gen and  Hammerfest,  Norway,  600  miles  distant.  Further  than 
this  a  wireless  equipment  will  be  carried  in  our  airship,  and  it 
will  be  our  effort  to  send  frequent,  if  possible  daily,  despatches 
to  the  outside  world  throughout  all  the  time  the  expedition  is  in 
the  arctic  regions,  even  from  the  pole  itself,  should  we  reach  it." 

In  a  subsequent  issue  The  Times  announces  that  this  plan 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Swedish  polar  explorer,  Dr.  Otto 
Nordenskiold,  who  is  now  visiting  this  country.     It  reports  Nor- 


denskiold  as  saj  ing  that  the  attempt  \\  ill  "  mark  an  1  poi  h  i 
exploration,"  and  thai   it  gives         i\      promi  nan 

any  previous  one.     He  is  quoted  a 

"I  am  perfectly   satisfied   that    if   SantO     Dumont   (an    build   an 

airship  such  as  contemplated,  barring  accidents  thai  cannot  be 
foreseen  and  provided  against,  but  which  are  likely  to  happen 
on  a  journey  of  such  an  extraordinary  nature,  the  dream  of  the 
arctic  explorer  will  be  realized,  and  the  mysterious  realms  about 

the  North  Pole  be  laid  open  to  the  eye  of  nd  exploration. 

After  the  airship  has  been  perfected  so  as  to  meet  all  the  requil 
ments  for  the  perilous  quest,  the  finding  of  the  North  Pole  will  b  ■ 
only  a  question  of  time.     On   that  practically   all  explorers   are 
agreed." 

The  present  plan  naturally  invites  comparison  with  the  ill-fated 
attempt  of  Andree.  but  it  has  evident  advantages  in  its  favor — ■ 
such  as  the  expert  character  of  the  explorers,  the   fact  that  the 
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and  pilot  it  toward  the  Pole.  in  a  dirigible  balloon. 

ANDREE'S   SUCCESSORS. 

balloon  is  to  have  a  powerful  motor,  and  the  proposed  use  of 
wireless  telegraphy.  Dr.  Nordenskiold  thinks  that  a  heavy 
snowstorm  is  about  the  only  serious  danger  to  be  feared.  Mr. 
Wellma,n's  lay  critics,  however,  are  not  all  so  optimistic.  The 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  for  instance,  says  editorially  of  the  pro- 
posed expedition : 

"  There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
announcement  that  two  men  are  to  start  for  the  north  pole  in  an 
airship  would  not  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  the  fitness 
of  things  had  it  been  made  on  April  fool's  da\r  instead  of  Decem- 
ber 30.  One  of  the  venturesome  explorers  in  prospectu  is  a  Chi- 
cago newspaper  correspondent  who  made  some  years  ago  a 
widely-heralded  '  dash '  for  the  pole,  whose  only  notable  result 
was  a  generous  supply  of  '  copy '  which  threw  no  light  on  the 
polar  mystery;  while  the  other  is  the  well  known  aeronaut, 
Santos-Dumont,  who  was  the  first  to  show  that  a  dirigible  balloon 
can  be  kept  under  control  if  nothing  more  than  a  capful  of  wind 
is  blowing.  On  the  face  of  it  the  expedition  would  seem  to 
promise  results  more  profitable  to  the  advertiser  than  to  the 
geographer. 

"  At  all  events  the  venture  would  have  greater  possibilities  of 
success  than  the  mad  attempt  made  some  eight  years  ago  by  the 
Norwegian,  Andree,  who  trusted  himself  alone  in  an  ordinary  bal- 
loon, bent  on  the  same  errand,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  find 
favorable  currents  that  would  blow  him  over  the  pole.  Doubt- 
less he  found  no  lack  of  currents,  but  wdiere  they  blew  him  and 
where  they  left  him  remains  to  this  day  one  of  the  many  polar 
mysteries. 

"  Since  Andree's  day  the  dirigible  balloon  has  become  a  reality, 
but  has  been  tested  within  such  narrow  limits,  under  such  favor- 
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able  circumstance?  and  for  such  short  periods  that  its  utility  for 
other  than  exhibition  purposes  is  as  problematical  as  ever.  Every 
attempt  at  a  real  endurance  test  has  failed,  owing  to  atmospheric 
conditions  or  structural  weakness 

"  The  prospectus  tells  that  the  journey  is  expected  to  be  three 
week-;.  How  much  time  will  be  taken  up  with  preparations,  and 
hence  be  available  for  anticipatory  •thrills'  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  remains  to  be  seen.  At  all  events,  it  is  something  novel 
in  aeronautics,  or  advertising,  but  intelligent  speculation  as  to  the 
outcome  may  well  be  deferred  until  the  scheme  takes  on  more 
definite  form." 

GRAPHIC    METHODS   IN    SCIENCE. 

Till-1  methods  ot  the  draftsman,  employing  precise  measure- 
ment and  delineation,  are  replacing  in  many  branches  of 
science  those  of  the  calculator,  requiring  accurate  numerical  work. 
The  former,  it  is  true,  will  give  results  that  are  accurate  only 
within  the  limits  of  the  instruments  used;  but  the  latter  also,  in 
long  calculations  involving  substitution  in  complex  formulae,  are 
rarely  precise  and  can  be  made  to  approach  precision  only  by  car- 
rying the  computation  to  greater  and  greater  numbers  of  deci- 
mals. If  we  include  photography  among  the  graphic  methods, 
as  is  done  by  Mr.  Jules  Gaulthier,  the  French  topographical  expert, 
in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  Novem- 
ber I !  ) ,  it  is  doubtless  correct  to  say  that  what  he  calls  "graphic- 
ism"  is  making  great  strides  in  science.     Says  Mr.  Gaulthier: 

"The  graphic  method  in  the  sciences  is  so  called  because  its 
results  appear   in  the   form  of  a   design. 

"Graphic  methods  are  totally  different  from  those  of  calcula- 
tion ;  the  latter  proceed  entirely  by  means  of  numbers,  and  the 
results  may  be  numerical  tables  of  various  kinds,  such  as  those 
of  birth  or  mortality  in  vital  statistics,  interest  tables,  or  catalogs 
of  stars. 

"As  the  comprehension  of  numbers  is  difficult,  and  as  figures 
speak  less  to  the  eye  than  to  the  mind,  in  many  cases  the  numer- 
ical evolutions  are  represented  by  conventional  designs  called 
graphs,  which  show  at  a  glance,  in  a  way  evident  to  all,  their  anal- 
ogies, differences,  and  relations,  which  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  objects  represented 

"We  may  say,  consequently,  that  everything  that  has  to  do  with 
the  schematic  representation-  of  the  objects  that  surround  us,  or 
with  the  representation  by  diagrams  of  things  that  can  not  be  ap- 
prehended by  our  senses,  belongs  to  graphic  method.  This  may 
be  formulated  by  the  new  word  -graphicism,'  which  we  shall  have 
to  adopt  because  it  fills  a  need. 

"Graphicism,  then,  is  the  method  that  consists  not  only  in  the 
setting  forth  of  scientific  results,  concrete  or  otherwise,  by  curves, 
lines  or  figures,  but  in  the  use  of  linear  representation  as'a  means 
of  imestigation  and  discovery.  Here  it  is  a  valuable  aid,  as  may 
be  shown  bv  the  services  rendered  by  photography,  which  is  the 
graphic  process  par  excellence — a  graphicism  that  is  in  some  de- 
gree automatic." 

On  his  statement,  that  photography  is  itself  a  graphic  method, 
Mr.  Gaulthier  lays  special  stress.  He  regards  it  as  such  rather 
than  as  an  art,  for  art,  he  says,  is  the  interpretation  of  nature, 
while  photograph)-  copies  and  does  not  interpret.  Chronopho- 
tography,  with  the  aid  of  the  cinematograph,  even  enables  the 
scientific  man  to  record  and  display  movements  of  all  kinds.  Re- 
cent advances  toward  color-photography  also  lend  aid  in  their 
own  direction.  Astronomy  has  profited  especially  by  this  most 
fundamental  of  the  graphic  methods.     We  read: 

"To  appreciate  the  value  of  the  photographic  method  of  map- 
ping the  heavens,  we  must  recall  how  the  old  astronomers  used 
to  proceed.  They  observed  the  sky,  star  by  star,  adding  one  by 
one  the  'lata  necessary  for  the  determination  of  their  positions 
in  space,  and  consequently  on  the  chart.  This  slow  and  tedious 
work  was  far  from  guaranteeing  the  certainty  of  pr  :c  ion  that 
such  work  demands.  Compare  this  process,  so  long  :  -mcer- 
tain,  with  what  i--  done  to-day  and  we  shall  realize  whac  a  step 
has  been  made  with  tin-  aid  of  photography.  With  the  assistance 
of   powerful    instruments   constructed    especially    for    the    purpose 


of  photographing  the  sky,  region  by  region,  we  obtai  in  a  few 
hours  a  negative  that  records  all  the  stars  scattered  over  a  deter- 
minate celestial  space." 

Not  only  may  we  thus  make  directly  on  the  photographic  plates 
the  necessary  measurements  to  draw  up  a  star  catalog,  but  the 
negative  remains  as  a  permanent  record  from  which  our  suc- 
cessors will  be  able  to  detect  minute  changes  in  the  positions  or 
characters  of  the  stars,  that  otherwise  would  remain  unknown. 
Passing  on  to  some  other  graphic  methods,  Mr.  Gaulthier  reminds 
us  that  some  scientific  instruments  are  themselves  of  a  graphic 
character,  so  that  those  who  disapprove  these  methods  are  practic- 
ally making  use  of  them.  For  instance,  the  astronomer  who  meas- 
ures the  position  of  a  star  must  read  off  an  angle  on  a  graduated 
circle  on  his  telescope.  This,  Mr.  Gaulthier  maintains,  is  as 
purely  "graphicism"  as  the  measurement  of  the  same  position  on 
a  photographic  plate.  There  is  no  numerical  calculation  about 
either  method.  Perhaps  on  account  of  this  misapprehension,  the 
science  of  topography,  which  one  would  think  could  make  the 
greatest  use  of  graphic  methods,  has  hitherto  relied  very  little 
on  its  aid.  Besides  this,  the  author  thinks,  many  of  the  instru- 
ments in  use  in  topographical  work  are  notoriously  inefficient.  To 
remedy  this,  he  has  devised  others,  intended  to  register  on  the 
ground  itself,  with  great  precision,  the  data  necessary  for  draw- 
ing a  map  or  plan  of  it.  The  result  is  what  he  calls  the  "photo- 
cadastral"  method,  in  which  the  paper  usually  employed  for  map- 
making  is  replaced  by  a  sheet  of  zinc,  on  which  the  plan  is  en- 
graved directly  with  the  aid  of  rules,  squares,  and  linear  meas- 
ures of  steel.  The  data,  as  may  be  imagined  from  the  name  of 
the  method,  are  obtained  by  photography,  very  exactly  controlled 
and  regulated.  The  only  trouble,  he  notes,  is  to  find  good  oper- 
ators ;  and  of  course  any  graphic  method  will  fail  if  it  is  not  prop- 
erly worked — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CALM    WORDS    ON   "POISONED"  FOODS. 

'  I  ''HAT  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  the  sensational  press  on 
-*-      the    possibility   of    injury    from    preservatives    and    adulter- 
ants  in   foods,   seems   to   be   the  opinion   of  American  Medicine 
(Philadelphia,  December  23).   Speaking  editorially,  this  journal 

says : 

-  ♦    • 

"  The  wholesale  poisoning  scare  in  regard  to  preservatives 
and  adulterants  in  foods  has  been  discussed  recently  in  the  lay 
and  medical  press.  It  brings  up  unpleasant  memories  of  the 
malodorous  days  of  the  embalmed  beef  scandal,  with  the  remark- 
able conflict  of  testimony  as  to  whether  a  little  boric  acid  in 
fresh  beef  were  as  harmful  as  saltpeter  in  corned  beef.  Indeed 
one  of  the  government  bureaus  in  Washington  seems  to  have 
been  puzzling  over  the  problem  ever  since,  actually  experiment- 
ing with  a  poison  squad  of  volunteers  desirous  of  uncomfortably 
purchased  glorv.  It  is.  no  doubt,  disquieting  to  know  that  creo- 
sote, a  rank  poison,  is  put  on  our  hams,  or  in  the  Scotch  whisky 
we  might  prescribe  for  others,  but  these  f^ars  disappear  when 
we  learn  that  the  old-fashioned  'smokehouse'  or  burnt  barrels 
did  the  same  to  the  bacon  and  whisky  of  our  forefathers.  Indeed 
it  seems  to  be  a  rule  to  look  askance  at  every  innovation,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bid — even  sugar  was  once  considered  a  dangerous 
preservative  and  forbidden  by  law.  Copper,  once  thought  highly 
dangerous  in  small  amounts,  is  now  known  to  be  quite  harmless, 
and  cooking  vessels  of  this  metal  are  permitted.  The  minute 
quantities  of  dyes  used  in  our  ice  cream  or  cake  or  to  color  our 
butter  to  its  proper  appetizing  yellowness,  are  quite  harmless. 
Alum  may  be  harmful,  no  doubt,  but  the  crusade  against  it.  for 
the  trade  purposes  of  certain  baking  powders,  bordered  on  the 
ridiculous  for  a  time.  We  were  scared  into  making  the  crusaders 
rich  beyond  measure.  Of  course  we  do  not  want  the  whole  list 
of  chemical  preservatives  dumped  indiscriminately  into  our  foods 
— we  prefer  them  as  nature  made  them — but  we  must  remember 
that  we  are  no  longer  living  as  nature  intended  when  she  supplied 
the  foods.  We  bunch  together  too  much  and  too  far  from  the 
food  supply   which   we  couldn't  get  at   all  by   the  old   methods. 
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Modern  cities  could  not  exist  if  it  were  nol  for  the  new  ways 
of  preserving   foods   long  enough   to    reach    the   consumer.     It   is 

right  and  proper  that  we  should  know  all  about  these  new  anti- 
septics and  wiiether  they  are  more  harmful  than  the  old  ones, 
and  we  must  also  keep  a  linn  grasp  upon  the  manufacturers  to 
check  excesses,  but  there  is  no  use  getting  frightened  over  the 
matter." 


1 


SUBSTANCES  THAT  WILL  NOT  MELT. 

N  the  multitude  of  processes  used  nowadays,  both  in  the 
laboratory  and  the  factory,  requiring  the  employment  of  great 
heat  and  powerful  chemicals,  it  has  become  increasingly  import- 
ant to  secure  substances  that  will  resist  heat  and  chemical  action, 
for  the  necessary  vessels,  receptacles  and  utensils.  In  Cosmos 
(Paris),  M.  Marie-Auguste  Morel,  a  French  engineer,  tells  us 
of  some  of  the"  requirements  for  such  materials,  and  bow  they 
are  used.     1  Ie  writes  : 

"Refractory  materials  are  essentially  artificial.  .  .  .  Let  us 
first  inquire  what  conditions  a  refractory  furnace-wall  ought  to 
fulfil. 

"  i.  The  wall  should  not  soften. 

"  2.  It  should  not  shrink  sensibly. 

"  3.  It  should  not  crack  with  the  heat. 

"  4.  It  should  not  crack  when  cooled  off. 

"5.  It  should  not  be  porous,  if  the  contents  assume  the  liquid 
state  under  the  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure  to  which 
they  are  subjected. 

"  6.  Its  chemical  composition  should  be  such  that  no  fusible  or 
soluble  compound  can  be  formed. 

"7.  It  should  resist  the  oxidizing  or  reducing  action  of  the  fur- 
nace flames. 

"  If  all  these  conditions  were  filled,  the  refractory  substance 
would  be  ideal,  and  although  we  cannot  unite  them  all,  even  scien- 
tifically, it  is  always  possible  to  obtain  qualities  that  suffice  to 
make  a  nearly  satisfactory  product  in  a  laboratory  experiment. 

"  We  thus  know  bow  to  get  a  refractory  material  for  our 
chemical  and  physical  experiments  in  restricted  conditions — a 
material  that  will  be  different  for  each  trial,  for  each  expected 
result.  .  .  . 

"  But  when  we  enter  the  domain  of  industry  the  seven  condi- 
tions laid  down  above  do  not  suffice  for  commercial  needs.  An 
eighth  is  required,  which  unfortunately  often  interferes  with  one, 
several,  or  even  all  of  the  others.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  8.  It  must  be  relatively  cheap. 

"  To  obtain  an  absolutely  refractory  material  is  a  problem  as 
insoluble  as  the  squaring  of  the  circle.  To  obtain  one  that  shall 
be  perfectly  refractory  to  a  specified  action,  is  very  difficult,  but 
possible ;  to  obtain  it  in  conditions  of  relative  cheapness  is"  quite 
another  problem,  in  which  the  direct  scientific  solution  is  often 
one  that  cannot  be  chosen." 

Some  of  the  best  known  refractory  materials  are  as  follows : 
Carbon  resists  almost  all  temperatures,  but  cannot  be  employed 
in  iron-working  because  it  unites  chemically  with  that  metal.  It 
is  usually  employed  in  the  form  of  graphite.  Silica,  when  pure, 
is  a  refractory  material  of  the  first  rank,  being  infusible  at  ordi- 
nary high  temperatures,  although  it  becomes  pasty  in  the 
oxyhydrogen  flame.  It  cannot  be  used  with  alkalies,  with  which 
it  unites  to  form  glass.  Alumina  resists  beat  still  better,  suffer- 
ing only  in  the  electric  furnace.     Says  the  author : 

"  It  is  rather  curious  to  note  an  opinion  that  has  been  generally 
current  among  practical  workers  who  are  ignorant,  of  course,  but 
often  very  skillful  in  the  making  of  a  good  refractory  product. 
These  persons,  not  noticing  that  alumina,  in  clay,  is  often  accom- 
panied with  a  flux,  have  attributed  to  it  the  qualities  of  this  flux, 
and  have  rejected  it  as  a  refractory  substance.  Only  a  few 
laboratory  crucibles  have  been  made  of  pure  alumina,  but  they 
resist  all  such  corrosive  actions  as  that  of  oxide  of  iron,  to  which 
silica  yields. 

"  The  substance  used  most  frequently  in  refractory  work  is  the 
mineral  vauxite,  which  contains  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  alumina." 

Other  refractory  substances  listed  by  the  author  are  chalk, 
which  when  pure  resists  heat  wonderfully,  but  which  is  very  sub- 
ject to  chemical  action ;  magnesia,  once  much  used  in  the  mag- 


rtesium  light;  titanic  acid;  and  iron  oxid,  which  cannot  be 
in  the  presence  of  silica.     Thi         ire   all    simple   natural    com- 
pounds, hut  besides  them  there  are  verj   many  complex  manufai 
tured  substances,   such  as  thi       ell-known  carborundum, 
are  made  chiefly  in  tin-  eleel   ii    fu  .  and  have  a  very 

degree  of  resistance  to  heal   and  chemical  action.     Enough 
been  quoted  above  t<>    how  that  the  selection  of  .,  refractory    uh 
stance  to  form  the  vessels  or  utensils  foi  a     |  experim 

or  industrial  process  now  requires  expert   knowledge  of  a  very 
high  degree. — Translation  mule  for  Tim:  Literary  Diet 


A  CLOCK  FOR  ETERNITY. 

HP  1I1C  invention  of  a  clock  that  "will  run  for  20,000  years"  or 
-*-  more  (if  something  does  not  happen  to  it  before  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time)  has  already  been  noted  in  these  columns. 
Hitherto  the  idea  has  been  carried  out  only  in  an  interesting 
laboratory  experiment  to  illustrate  the  action  of  radium  in  dissi- 
pating an  electric  charge.  Now,  however,  we  are  informed  by 
The    Scientific    American     (December    30),    the    device    In-    1, 


THE    STKUTT    RADIUM    CLOCK,    WHICH    IS    CALCULATED   TO    RUN    TWENTY 

THOUSAND   YEARS. 

commercially  perfected,  and  may  be  bought  in  the  market.  Al- 
tho  it  is  scarcely  a  "  clock "  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term,  it  will  certainly  be  an  interesting  curiosity,  and  its  mo- 
tion would  doubtless  continue  for  20,000  years,  more  or  less,  if  it 
should  remain  in  good  shape.  Possibly  it  might  get  out  of  order 
in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries;  but  then,  as  a  noted  college 
demonstrator  in  physics  was  wont  to  say,  "  The  experiment  may 
fail ;  the  principle  remains  the  same."  Says  the  wr'er  of  the 
article  referred  to  above : 

"  Some  few  months  ago  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Strutt  gave  an  interest- 
ing lecture  before  one  of  the  British  royal  societies  on  the  nega- 
tive rays  emitted  by  radium,  and  exhibited  a  small  model  by 
means  of  which  he  showed  how  the  dissipation  of  these  rays  could 
be  applied  to  a  mechanical  use.  The  demonstration  was  purely 
an  experiment,  but  since  then,  however,  the  device  has  been  per- 
fected for  commercial  purposes.  The  outcome  of  these  perfections 
is  the  introduction  upon  the  market  by  Mr.  Martindale,  a  manu- 
facturing chemist  of  London,  of  a  radium  clock.  This  little  de- 
vice is  fundamentally  the  same  as  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Strutt's  experi- 
mental device,  and  it  shows  the  dissipation  of  the  negative  rays 
emitted  by  radium.  The  instrument  is  very  small,  being  inclosed 
in  a  mahogany  frame  measuring  about  six  inches  by  four  inches. 
There  is  a  small  glass  tube  in  which  is  placed  about  one-twelfth 
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of  a  grain  of  radium,  and  supported  in  an  exhausted  glass  vessel 
by  a  rod  of  quartz.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  tube  is  an  electro- 
scope, consisting  of  two  aluminium  leaves  or  films.  The  surface 
of  the  glass  vessel  is  treated  with  phosphoric  acid,  to  render  it 
conductive. 

"  At  intervals  of  one  minute  the  silver  leaves  under  the  action 
of  the  radium  move  apart  and  touch  the  sides  of  the  glass  vessel. 
This  action  is  caused  as  follows:  After  the  Beta  rays  are  carried 
away,  the  positive  charge  which  is  left  behind  is  passed  on  to 
these  two  leaves.  Under  this  stimulus  they  expand  until  one  of 
them  touches  the  side  of  the  glass  vessel.  This  contact  causes 
the  charge  to  be  conveyed  to  the  earth.  The  leaf  then  falls  back 
to  its  original  position  by  gravitation,  when  the  cycle  of  operations 
is  once  more  repeated,  and  continued  until  the  circuit  is  broken. 
Owing  to  the  constant  and  exact  regularity  of  the  movements, 
the  instrument  resolves  itself  into  a  clock  which  will  act  inces- 
santly if  untouched,  until  wear  is  exhibited  by  the  moving  parts. 
The  life,  however,  is  estimated  at  several  thousand  years.  Once 
set  in  motion,  the  instrument  requires  no  attention  whatever,  and 
its  time-keeping  qualities  are  infallible.  If  a  coherer,  similar  to 
those  in  wireless  telegraphy,  is  introduced,  the  clock  can  be  made 
to  ring  an  electric  bell  at  every  discharge,  the  current  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  bell  through  aluminum  wires.  One  of  these  deli- 
cate instruments,  which  are  obtainable  for  fifty  dollars,  was  re- 
cently brought  to  this  country." 


service  for  which  motor  cars  are  adapted.  Light  weight,  easy 
riding,  easy  handling  and  reliability  for  regular  service  week 
after  week,  with  a  minimum  of  attention  for  repair  work,  are 
requirements  of  much  greater  importance  than  capacity  for  very 
high  speed." 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  ON  THE    RAILWAY. 

STRICTLY  speaking,  every  vehicle  carrying  its  own  motive 
power  is  an  automobile,  and  hence  the  ordinary  steam  loco- 
motive comes  under  this  head.  What  is  meant,  however,  by  the 
word  as  used  in  this  article  is  a  railway  motor-car  having  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  common  road  vehicle  and  adapted 
either  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  locomotives  and  trains  on 
branch  lines,  or  for  local  service  on  main  lines  to  supplement 
regular  trains  and  provide  for  intermediate  stops.  An  editorial 
writer  in  Engineering  News  (New  York,  December  21),  states 
that  this  form  of  motor  car  is  making  rapid  progress  in  Europe. 
Its  development  in  this  country  is  much  slower,  altho  there 
are  numerous  points  where  it  would  be  peculiarly  applicable  and 
advantageous.  He  goes  on  to  say : 

"  In  England,  steam  cars  are  by  far  the  most  generally  favored, 
though  oil-engine  cars  have  also  been  tried  In  various  other 
European  countries,  steam  and  gasoline  or  oil  engines  are  used, 
the  latter  sometimes  in  connection  with  electric  generators  and 
motors.  Steam  cars  are  apparently  not  regarded  with  much 
favor  in  this  country,  but  several  designs  of  gasoline  and  gaso- 
line-electric motor  cars  have  been  devised,  some  of  which  have 
been  built  and  tried  experimentally.  We  believe,  however,  that 
not  more  than  two  or  three  are  in  use.  Some  gasoline  cars  built 
by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  have  been  designed  by  the  com- 
pany's superintendent  of  motive  power  and  built  at  the  com- 
pany's shops.  In  Europe  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  motor  cars 
are  designed  by  the  officers  of  the  mechanical  departments  of  the 
railways,  rather  than  by  manufacturers,  and  many  of  them  are 
built  at  the  railway  shops.  Under  these  conditions  the  designer 
is  apt  to  be  very  much  more  familiar  with  the  requirements  to 
be  met  with  (both  from  a  mechanical  and  a  traffic  point  of  view), 
and  the  service  is  likely  to  be  given  better  attention  than  when 
the  officials  have  merely  a  casual  interest  in  the  machine.  In 
this  country,  most  of  the  cars  so  far  tried  have  been  the  work 
of  manufacturers,  and  one  problem  has  been  to  interest  railway 
officials  even  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the  cars  to  be  tried  on 
their  roads.  Within  the  past  few  months  we  have  had  numerous 
reports  that  certain  railways  were  to  introduce  motor  cars,  but 
in  nearly  every  case  investigation  has  shown  that  the  railways 
have  taken  little  active  interest  in  the  matter,  but  have  simply 
agreed  to  try  certain  cars  when  the  inventor  or  designer  is  ready 
to  supply  them.  Tt  is  for  this  reason  that  the  work  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  In  the  num- 
erous press  accounts  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  cars  great 
stress  is  usually  laid  upon  the  high  speeds  attained,  and  we  are 
officially  informed  that  a  speed  of  over  60  miles  an  hour  has 
actually  been  reached.  This  matter  is  naturally  exploited  by  the 
press,  owing  to  its  spectacular  interest,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
high  speed  is   rarely  an  important   requirement   in  the  class   of 


THE  ABOLITION  OF  DUST 

HPHE  use  of  crude  oil  to  lay  dust,  on  railways  and  roads,  has 
•*•  been  tried  extensively  of  late.  In  the  East,  altho  great 
hopes  were  at  first  entertained  of  its  efficacy,  it  has  gener- 
ally been  abandoned,  while  in  the  West,  especially  in  California, 
it  has  been  very  successful  and  is  looked  upon  as  having  passed 
the  experimental  stage.  The  reason  for  this  difference  appears  to 
be  in  the  quality  of  the  oils  used,  that  employed  in  California 
being  much  the  heavier,  says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Railway 
and   Engineering   Review    (Chicago,    December    30)  : 

"In  the  West,  particularly  in  the  Southwest,  crossing  the 
desert  country,  the  use  of  oil  for  laying  dust  is  now  extensively 
in  practice.  The  oil  used  is  the  crude  petroleum  obtained  from 
California  wells.  This  is  a  heavy  oil  having  an  asphaltum  base, 
which  renders  it  particularly  adaptable  to  the  purposes  of  laying 
dust  and  improving  the  ballast  in  other  respects. 

"In  southern  California  the  public  roads  quite  generally  are 
sprinkled  with  oil  and  a  good  result  is  obtained  at  cheap  cost. 
The  best  results  on  railway  roadbed  are  obtained  where  the  oil 
is  applied  to  a  ballast  of  adobe  sand,  which  is  a  material  quite 
widely  found  in  that  section  of  the  country.  The  asphaltum  of 
the  petroleum  unites  with  this  sand  and  it  cakes  into  a  hard 
covering  which  is  waterproof,  and  where  the  ballast  is  properly 
sloped  it  gives  the  track  good  protection  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son. This  hard  oil  covering  is  about  one-half  inch  thick,  and  is 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  material  of  a  tar  and  gravel  roof. 

"As  already  explained,  the  effect  of  the  California  oil  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  lighter  and  thinner  eastern  oils.  The 
experience  on  one  road  is  to  use  the  oil  in  such  quantities  that 
the  ballast  is  thoroughly  soaked  to  a  depth  of  an  inch  or  two 
under  the  bottoms  of  the  ties.  In  this  case  the  oil  is  not  applied 
by  sprinkling.  The  first  thing  that  is  done  is  to  shovel  the 
ballast  from  between  the  ties  and  heap  it  up  at  the  ends  of  them. 
Oil  tank  cars  are  then  hauled  along  and  the  oil  is  allowed  to  run 
out  upon  the  tracks  into  puddles  several  inches  deep  between  the 
ties.  While  this  is  soaking  into  the  ballast  that  which  has  been 
thrown  outside  the  track  is  put  back,  so  that  all  of  the  ballast 
becomes  thoroughly  soaked  with  oil — in  fact,  over-saturated.  The 
result  is  a  heavy  material  which  becomes  hard  and  compact 
under  the  ties,  practically  waterproof  and  sterile  to  the  growth 
of  vegetation.  With  this  oil  there  are  no  complaints  of  soiled 
clothing  from  oily  dust,  as  has  been  the  case  with  some  of  the 
roads  in  the  East,  particularly  in  New  England.  On  the  public 
•roads  and  streets  also  the  absence  of  dust  and  a  compact  surface 
formed  of  the  sandy  ground  gives  results  highly  appreciated  by 
the  public.  In  southern  California  and  the  desert  country  of  the 
Southwest  it  seems  to  be  well  settled  that  oiled  roadbed  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage." 


Effect  Of  Colors  on  the  Body— The  investiga- 
tions made,  from  time  to  time  upon  the  effects  which  certain 
colors  seem  to  have  upon  the  human  organism  have  recently 
been  supplemented  by  Professor  Redard,  of  Geneva,  who  has 
been  making  researches  with  a  view  of  using  the  physiological 
effects  of  colored  light  in  surgery.  '  At  the  Swiss  Dental  Con- 
gress he  described  a  new  anaesthetic  effect,  which  is  based  upon 
the  influence  of  the  blue  rays  upon  the  nervous  centers.  Says 
The  Scientific  American: 

"A  number  of  experiments  showed  him  that  he  could  obtain 
a  deadening  of  the  nerves,  which  was  sufficient  to  allow  of 
making  some  local  operations  of  short  duration.  According  to 
Professor  Redard,  each  of  the  primary  colors  has  a  special  and 
well-defined  action  on  the  organism.  Red  light  is  an  exciting 
and  an  irritating  agent.     We  are  aware  of  its  action  in  modify- 
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ing  the  virulence  of  certain  eruptions  and  how  it  has  been 
applied  in  the  variole.  Yellow  light  seems  to  have  a  depressing 
action,  while  with  blue  light  we  obtain  a  sensation  of  calm  and 
ease.  To  apply  the  anaesthetic  method  with  blue  light,  the 
patient  is  seated  on  a  chair  at  10  inches  from  a  15-candle-power 
incandescent  lamp.  The  bulb  of  the  lamp  is  of  blue  glass  and 
it  has  a  nickeled  reflector.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  thin 
blue  veil  and  the  patient  directs  his  vision  toward  the  lamp. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  subject  is  found  to  be  in  an  uncon- 
scious state,  and  on  lifting  up  the  veil  we  find  that  the  pupil 
is  dilated  and  the  regard  fixed.  In  this  state  a  tooth  can  be 
extracted  or  other  short  operation  carried  out  without  pain. 
However,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  effect  succeeds  better 
with  some  subjects  than  with  others.  Dr.  Milliard,  of  Lon- 
don, used  blue  light  for  the  same  purpose.  In  twenty  cases 
the  success  was  complete.  In  eight  others  it  did  not  succeed. 
The  effect  is  not  attributed  to  hypnotism,  but  to  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  the  rays  upon  the  nerve  centers." 


A 


A  NEW  FORM   OF  STEREOSCOPE. 

SIMPLIFIED  form  of  stereoscope  which,  it  is  claimed, 
will  enable  stereoscopic  pictures  to  be  printed  in  current 
illustrated  magazines,  thus  greatly  extending  the  usefulness  of 
the  method,  has  been  invented  by  a  French  professor,  and  is  de- 
scribed and  explained  in  Cosmos  (Paris).     Says  this  paper: 

"  Hitherto,  stereoscopy  has  been  subjected  to  rather  rigorous 
conditions;  it  has  been  necessary  to  arrange  two  views,  taken 
under  well-determined  conditions,  on  a  special  mount  adapted  to 
the  apparatus  that  serves  to  produce  the  fusion  of  the  two 
images  and  the  illusion  of  relief.  This  apparatus  has  been  a  com- 
plicated one. 

"  Mr.  L.  Pigeon,  professor  in  the  faculty  of  sciences  at  Dijon, 
has  indicated  a  new  and  very  simple  solution  of  the  problem  of 
stereoscopy  .  .  .  [which]  will  now  become  applicable  to  maga- 
zines and  illustrated  publications  in  general. 

"  The  inventor  places  side  by  side  two  stereoscopic  views  on 
two  rigid  panels,  imitating  the  arrangement  of  an  open  photo- 
graphic album.  The  angle  formed  by  the  panels  should  be  about 
140  degrees,  but  it  may  be  varied  slightly  without  inconvenience ; 
and  when  used  for  small  views  the  two  panels  may  be  wholly  on 
one  plane. 

"  In  front  of  these  panels,  in  the  plane  bisecting  the  angle,  be- 
tween them,  a  small  mirror  is  held  by  a  light  frame,  which  we 
may  call  the  bisecting  frame.  This  mirror  .  .  .  constitutes  the 
entire  optical  part  of  the  device. 

"  To  obtain  stereoscopic  vision,  the  right  eye  looks  directly  at 
the  right-hand  view,  but  the  left  eye  is  opposite  the  mirror  and 
observes  in  it  the  iim.ge  of  the  left-hand  view  so  that  it  fuses  in 
part  with  the  former,  as  required  by  stereoscopic  vision  in  any 
form  of  apparatus. 

"  The  plane  mirror  that  constitutes  the  device  reverses  the 
image,  so  that  the  view  on  the  left-hand  panel  must  be  reversed 
before  it  is  put  in  place.  This  is  the  sole  preliminary  operation 
necessitated  by  Pigeon's  method,  and  presents  no  special  diffi- 
culty, as  it  is  an  everyday  matter  in  modern  photography. 

"  The  prints  may  be  made  on  glass  or  on  paper.  Those  on 
glass  are  very  clear  and  have  also  the  advantage  of  being  usable 
on  either  side ;  the  prints  on  paper,  which  may  be  obtained  with- 
out difficulty  either  direct  or  reversed,  may  be  reproduced  cheaply 
by  any  photographic  or  photomechanical  process,  in  black  and 
white  or  in  colors. 

"  The  method  of  stereoscopy  indicated  by  the  inventor  yields 
nothing  to  other  methods  in  geometric  rigor ;  it  is  superior  to 
them  in  furnishing  a  field  of  vision  of  vast  extent,  since  the  pic- 
tures are  observed  with  the  naked  eye,  without  the  use  of  eye- 
pieces or  lenses.  The  inventor  calls  his  apparatus  a  '  diedral 
stereoscope  of  large  field,  with  bisector  mirror.' 

"  Stereoscopy,  freed  from  the  conditions  of  field,  of  mount  and 
of  price  that  have  hitherto  hampered  its  use,  will  extend  rapidly 
to  the  illustrated  publications.  .  .  .  The  arts  and  the  sciences, 
notably  geography,  natural  science  and  medicine,  will  profit  by 
these  new  conditions." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. 


GOLD  DEARLY  BOUGHT. 

H\OFS  it  pay  to  destroj  permanently  the  value  of  1  region  for 
■*— '     the  sake  of  a  large  momentary  profit?    This  question  the 

California  farmers  are  asking  them  when  they  see  the  gold- 

dredges  going  through  rich  agricultural  lands  and  reducing  them 
to  a  desert.    The  modern  gold-dredge  has  ahead)  been  described 

in  these  columns.  It  floats  in  an  ever-shifting  artificial  pond, 
and  so  makes  its  way  from  place  to  place  over  dry  land.  The 
result  is  thus  pictured  by  N.  B.  Crane,  of  Oroville,  Cal.,  one  of 
the  chief  dredge-mining  centers  in  the  West,  as  quoted  in  The 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New  York,  December  30)  : 

"Farms  were  purchased  and  quickly  desolated  by  the  dredgers, 
until  finally  they  reached  my  farm.  I  held  on  as  long  as  I  could, 
until  the  dredgers  had  turned  into  absolute  ruin  farms  all  around 
me.  All  about  me  was  desolation,  as  complete  as  could  be  made. 
There  was  nothing  left  of  the  orchards  but  piles  of  stones  and 
earth.  And  so,  I,  too,  sold  out  my  land.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  10,000  acres  of  productive  land  on  Feather  river  will  be  ren- 
dered absolutely  worthless  by  these  dredgers  that  are  slowly  and 
surely  plowing  up  the  orchards  and  abstracting  the  gold,  so  that 
the  soil  will  be  unfit  for  cultivation  for  the  next  100  years  or 
more.  The  owners  of  dredges  make  much  money,  they  pay  good 
prices  for  the  farms ;  but  it  is  a  great  pity  to  see  the  beautiful 
orange  groves  and  rich  farms  covering  10,000  acres  along  Feather 
river  completely  wiped  out  of  existence." 

Commenting  on  this  account,  The  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  while  asserting  that  much  of  the  dredging  is  on  practi- 
cally worthless  land,  admits  that  some  damage  is  being  done, 
but  affirms  that  the  evils  of  which  complaint  is  made  can  be  and 
should  be  corrected.     It  says : 

"  The  .  .  .  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  agitation  by  advocates  of 
estheticism,  who  have  objected  to  the  disfiguring  of  the  dredging 
areas,  can  all  be  met  by  a  method  of  operation  which  will  leave 
the  alluvion  (after  its  passage  through  the  dredging  apparatus) 
in  its  original  position,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  fine  material  on 
top.  This  has  been  attempted  in  Oroville  when  the  fine  was  ele- 
vated by  a  sand  pump  and  deposited  on  top  of  the  coarse  boulders. 
It  was  discontinued  after  a  short  time,  as  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  pump  was  greater  per  acre  of  ground  exca- 
vated than  the  original  value  of  the  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  far  greater  than  the  value  of  the  land  in  its  '  restored' 
condition.  'Restored'  land  requires  time  for  a  complete  recov- 
ery of  its  fertility. 

"  Dredging  in  the  United  States  has  been  conducted  without 
regulation,  and  a  short-sighted  policy,  distinctly  American,  pre- 
vails. It  is  reprehensible  when  it  results  in  devastating  rich  land 
unnecessarily.  It  seems  entirely  feasible  to  leave  worked-out 
ground  in  such  condition  as  to  possess  agricultural  value.  This 
has  been  shown  in  New  Zealand.  The  McGeorge  Dredging  Com- 
pany, operating  at  Waikaka,  has  a  plant  which  effectively  restores 
rich  agricultural  river  fiats  that  have  been  dredged.  One  set  of 
elevators  takes  the  boulders  and  deposits  them  where  required, 
while  another  discharges  the  sand  and  silt  on  top  of  the  stones. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this,  or  other  devices 
which  accomplish  similar  results,  should  not  be  adopted  in  this 
country." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

Portions  of  an  article  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf  on  outdoor  treatment  for 
tuberculosis,  quoted  in  our  issue  for  December  16  from  the  Medical 
Record,  were  credited  by  him  to  a  contribution  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Trudean  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life  (Saranac  Lake,  New  York),  and  the 
picture  of  a  sleeping  porch  was  originally  printed  in  the  same  publica- 
tion and  so  credited  by  Dr.  Knopf.  Owing  to  an  inadvertence  we  made 
no  mention  of  the  fact  that  these  were  not  original  parts  of  Dr.  Knopf's 
article. 

A  case  of  poisoning  with  violet  ink  is  related  in  La  Nature  (Paris). 
This  paper  remarks  :  "Aniline  has  already  been  responsible  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  toxic  accidents,  poisonings  by  means  of  hair-dye, 
shoe-blacking,  etc."  In  the  present  instances  a  bottle  of  violet  ink, 
whose  color  was  due  to  aniline  dye,  was  swallowed  by  a  child  sixteen 
months  old,  with  the  result,  notwithstanding  the  administration  of 
emetics,  that  she  was  not  only  very  ill  but  her  health  was  affected  for 
some  time  afterward.  The  writer  says:  "We  should  not  infer  from  this 
case  that  this  coloring  matter  should  be  proscribed,  ink  not  being  a 
liquid  intended  as  a  beverage  ;  but  we  should  perhaps  keep  it  away  from 
children,  who  might  get  it  on  their  fingers  and  then  put  them  into  their 
mouths,  with  the  absorption  of  a  dose  that  might  make  them  ill,  if  it 
were  not  actually  toxic." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


/\  CASE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  POLITICS. 

AS  a  contrast  to  the  astounding  pictures  of  municipal  corrup- 
tion which  he  has  been  so  vividly  setting  before  us,  Mr. 
Lincoln  Steffens  describes,  in  McClure's  Magazine  for  January, 
the  career  of  Mark  M.  Fagan,  Mayor  of  Jersey  City,  a  man  who 
carries  the  literal  teachings  of  Christianity  into  his  public  and 
official  life.  From  Mr.  Steffens's  article  we  learn  some  facts 
which,  '  as  Z'wn's  Herald  remarks,  "  it  is  exceedingly  well  to 
know."  "  The  man  is  a  Christian,  a  literal  Christian,"  remarks 
Mr.  Steffens.  after  probing  searchingly  the  mystery  of  Mark 
Fagan's  career.  That  the  presence  of  a  "  literal  Christian "  in 
municipal  politics  should  be  a  fact  of  sufficient  news  value  to 
attract  the  notice  of  a  big  popular  magazine  may  seem  to  many 
an  incident  of  depressing  significance.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
they  will  find  excuse  for  optimism  in  the  fact  that  such  a  man, 
who  ignores  the  dictation  of  the  bosses,  and  seeks  only  to  do  what 
is  right  and  to  "  serve  the  people  faithfully  and  honestly,"  has 
been  able  to  achieve  re-election  to  a  third  term  of  office. 

Mark  Fagan,  we  learn,  was  born  in  1869,  of  very  poor  parents. 
His  career  has  been  that  of  a  newsboy,  a  helper  on  a  wagon,  a 
frame-gilder,  and  an  undertaker.  All  his  formal  schooling  was 
crowded  into  a  period  of  six  months.  Yet  since  his  election  to 
office  he  has  become  a  formidable  power  in  the  fight  against  the 
grafters  and  bosses.  He  has  equalized  taxation,  relieving  the 
poor  and  making  the  corporations  pay,  and  has  done  his  utmost 


Courtesy  of  "  McClure's  Magazine." 

MARK   FAGAN, 

Mayor  of  Jersey  City. 

"  Ei-ery  morning  when  I  go  up  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall,  I  ask  that 
I  may  he  given  to  recognize  temptations  when  they  come  to  me  and — to 
resist  them." 

to  make  Jersey  City  "a  pleasant  place  to  live  in."  He  remains  a 
puzzle  to  all  those  about  him.  Mr.  Steffens  thinks  that  he  probed 
the  mystery  in  the  course  of  the  following  conversation.  Mr. 
Steffens  had  asked  him  how  he  resisted  the  subtler  temptations  of 
office,  and  the  Mayor  had  answered  that  he  "had  a  way."  To 
quote  Mr.  Steffens's  report: 

'  This  time  I  pressed  him  for  it;  he  evaded  the  point,  and  I 
urged  that  if  he  knew  a  way,  and  a  good  way  to  resist  political 
temptation,   others    should  know   it. 


"  He  was  most  uncomfortable.  '  It's  a  good  way,'  he  said,  look- 
ing down.  Then  looking  up  he  almost  whispered,  '  I  pray.  When 
I  take  an  oath  of  office,  I  speak  it  slowly.  I  say  each  word,  think 
how  it  is  an  oath,  and  afterward  I  pray  for  strength  to  keep  it.' 

"  '  A  silent  prayer  ?  ' 

" '  Yes.' 

"  '  And  that  helps  ?     Against  the  daily  temptations  too  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  but  I — every  morning  when  1  go  up  the  steps  of  City 
Hall,  I  ask  that  I  may  be  given  to  recognize  temptations  when 
they  come  to  me  and — to  resist  them.  And  at  night,  I  go  over 
every  act  and  I  give  thanks  if  I  have  done  no  injury  to  any 
man.'  .  .  . 

"'Well,  what  do  you  get  out  of  serving  others,  Mr.  Mayor? 
Try  to  tell  me  that  truly.' 

"  He  did  try.  '  I  am  getting  to  be  a  better  man.  You  know 
I'm  a  Catholic ' 

" '  Yes,  and  some  people  say  the  Catholics  are  against  the  public 
schools.     Why  have  you  done  so  much  for  them  ?  ' 

"  He  was  surprised.  '  I  am  Mayor  of  all  the  people,  and  the 
schools  are  good  for  the  people.' 

" '  Well,  you  were  saying  that  you  are  a  Catholic ' 

" '  Yes,  and  I  go  to  confession  ever  so  often.  I  try  to  have  less 
to  confess  each  time  and  I  find  that  I  have.  Gradually,  I  am  get- 
ting to  be  a  better  man.  What  I  told  you  about  hating  men  that 
were  unfair  to  me  shows.  Some  of  them  were  very  unfair;  from 
hating  them  I've  got  so  that  I  don't  feel  anything  but  sorry  for 
them,  that  they  can't  understand  how  Fm  trying  to  be  right  and 
just  to  everybody.     Maybe  some  day  I  will  be  able  to  like  them.' 

"'Like  them  also!  What  is  it,  Mr.  Mayor,  altruism  or  selfish- 
ness ?  Is  it  love  for  vour  neighbor  or  the  fear  of  God  that  moves 
you  ? ' 

"  Fie  thought  long  and  hard,  and  then  he  was  '  afraid  it  was 
the  fear  of  God.' 

"  '  What  is  your  favorite  book,  Mr.   Mayor  ? ' 

'""The  Imitation  of  Christ."  Did  you  ever  read  it?  I  read 
a  little  in  it,  anywhere,  every  day.' " 

"  I  believe  I  understand  Mark  Fagan,  how  he  makes  men  believe 
in  him,  why  he  wants  to,"  exclaims  Mr.  Steffens.  And  here  is  his 
explanation : 

"  The  man  is  a  Christian,  a  literal  Christian,  no  mere  mem- 
ber of  a  church,  but  a  follower  of  Christ;  no  patron  of  organ- 
ized charities,  but  a  giver  of  kindness,  sympathy,  love.  Like  a 
disciple  he  has  carried  '  the  greatest  of  these '  out  into  the  streets, 
through  the  railroad  yards,  up  to  the  doors  of  the  homes  and 
factories  where  he  has  knocked,  offering  only  service  honest  and 
true  even  in  public  office.  And  that  is  why  he  is  the  marvel  of  a 
'  Christian '  community  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1905.  And,  be- 
lieve me,  that  is  how  and  why  Mark  some  day  will  make  his  Jer- 
sey City  'pretty.'  This  gentleman  has  found  a  way  to  solve  his 
problems  and  ours,  graft,  railroad  rates  and  the  tariff.  There 
may  be  other  ways,  but,  verily,  if  we  loved  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves, we  would  not  then  betray  and  rob  and  bribe  him.  Imprac- 
ticable? It  does  sound  so — I  wonder  wd:y? — to  Christian  ears. 
And  may  be  we  are  wrong;  may  be  Christ  was  right.  Certainly 
Mark  Fagan  has  proven  that  the  Christianity  of  Christ — not  as 
the  scholars  interpret  it,  but  as  the  Nazarene  taught  it,  and  as  you 
and  I  and  the  Mayor  of  Jersey  City  can  understand  it — Chris- 
tianity, pure  and  simple,  is  a  force  among  men  and — a  happiness. 
Anyhow,  this  is  all  there  is  to  the  mystery  of  Mark  Fagan." 


Influence  of  Christianity  in  China. — Four  great  re- 
ligious waves  have  passed  over  China,  says  the  Outlook  (New 
York),  but  modern  Christian^',  the  last  of  them,  has  done  more 
for  the  country  and  had  more  influence  upon  Chinese  life  than 
either  Buddhism,  Nestorianism,  or  Jesuitism.  This  is  not  con- 
tradicted by  the  recent  appalling  massacre  of  missionaries  at 
Lienchou.  Even  if  "  the  whole  province  of  Kwangtung  had  be- 
come suddenly  and  temporarily  anti-Christian  and  anti-American, 
St  would  not  prove  that  the  appreciation  of  Christianity  is  declin- 
ing throughout  China."  The  writer  proceeds  to  show  that  Chris- 
tian influences  have  produced  a  "  real  social  as  well  as  religious 
uplift"  in  the  Empire,  and  that  treasure  as  well  as  lives  have  been 
lavished  on  the  work.     To  quote : 

"  Christians  were  the  first  to  translate  Chinese  literature  into 
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European  languages— Latin,  French,  German,  English— without 
which  one  hemisphere  cannot  understand  the  other.  Christians 
were  the  first  to  open  the  best  modern  schools  in  the  Far  Bast  for 

men  and  for  women.  Christians  were  the  first  to  introduce  there 
the  training  of  medical  men  on  modern  lines.  Christians  were  the 
first  to  publish  magazines  in  the  Far  East,  commencing-  with 
monthlies,  these  followed  by  weeklies  and  dailies.  Christians 
were  the  first  to  prepare  text-hooks  for  the  use  of  modern  educa- 
tion, indeed  to  prepare  hooks  on  general  subjects  of  all  kinds; 
these  were  the  means  of  setting  on  foot  the  great  reform  move- 
ment in  China.  Finally,  in  all  cases  of  public  calamity,  such  as 
famines,  Hoods,  earthquakes,  and  the  like,  Christians  have  al- 
ways taken  the  leading  part  both  in  raising  the  funds  and  in  their 
distribution — a  task,  which,  owing  to  fevers  and  famines,  fre- 
quently costs  human  life.  In  this  enlightened  and  philanthropic 
work  in  China  Christians  spend  millions  of  dollars  annually." 


nhnatcd  by  the  glacial  changes  in  all  tin    outlying  provino 
that  the  culminating  rati  troph  in  Deluge   found 

hi  in  limited  to  the  greal  c<  nti  i    oi  early  civilization  in  the  valley 

of  the  h'.i'phi ates." 

Regarding  the  story  of  the  destruction  lom  and  Gomor 

rah,  Professor  Wright  says  that  to  ai  own 


SCIENCE  AND  SOME  BIBLE  STORIES. 

"PROF.  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT,  of  Oberlin  College,  per- 
-*-  haps  the  most  eminent  scientific  man  who  upholds  the  literal 
truth  of  the  Biblical  story  of  the  Flood,  contributes  to  The 
Homilctic  Review  (New  York,  January)  an  article  designed  to 
exhibit  scientific  confirmation  of  that  and  other  well-known 
Biblical  narratives  such  as  those  of  the  destruction  of  Lot's  wife 
and  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea.     Of  the  Deluge,  he  writes: 

"  In  connection  with  the  astonishing  revelations  concerning  the 
glacial  period  we  now  know  that  within  a  comparatively  few 
thousand  years,  probably  within  10,000  years,  there  have  been 
changes  of  land  level  in  the  northern  hemisphere  due  to  forces 
which  have  now  ceased  to  act  and  which  are  out  of  all  proportion 
to  those  now  in  operation.  ...  So  generally  have  these  earth 
movements  been  proved  to  have  taken  place  during  and  since  the 
glacial  period,  that  they  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  affected 
the  entire  area  connected  with  the  early  Biblical  history.  .  .  . 

"  During  the  glacial  period,  6,000,000  cubic  miles  of  ice  were 
piled  up  over  a  limited  area  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The 
weight  of  this  would  amount  to  the  stupendous  sum  of  2_t.ooo.- 
000,000,000,000  tons,  which  is  equal  to  twice  that  of  the  whole 
continent  of  North  America  and  to  nearly  that  of  the  whole  of 
Asia.  The  snow  to  constitute  this  ice  came  from  water  evaporated 
from  the.ccean,  all  of  which  was,  so  to  speak,  locked  up  on  the 
ice-bound  continents.  The  amount  of  water  thus  abstracted  from 
the  ocean  and  locked  up  on  the  land  was  sufficient  to  lower  its 
whole  level  about  three  hundred  feet.  Thus,  not  only  was  this 
vast  amount  of  pressure  added  to  the  continental  area,  but  an 
equal  amount  was  taken  off  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Thus  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  there  would  have  to  be  a  very  marked  readjust- 
ment in  land  levels.  The  continents,  overloaded  with  ice,  would 
settle  down,  and  even  the  vast  Asiatic  continent,  on  which  the 
ice  did  not  accumulate  to  any  great  extent,  would  of  its  own 
weight  sink  to  a  lower  level  because  of  the  removal  of  pressure 
from  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  As  the  ice  melted  off  again,  and  re- 
turned this  vast  amount  of  water  again  to  the  sea-level,  the 
■original  distribution  of  pressure  was  restored. 

"  With  such  'stupendous  forces  operating  since  man  came  into 
the  world,  we  do  not  need  to  prove  directly  from  science  that  any 
catastrophe  like  the  Flood  overwhelmed  the  human  race.  It  is 
•  enough  that  we  have  proved  that  the  physical  forces  necessary  to 
produce  such  a  catastrophe  were  in  the  field  and  in  operation 
during  man's  early  history.  These  scientific  facts  show  not  only 
that  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  occurrence  of  the  Flood, 
but  that  it  is  so  fairly  probable  that  its  reality  can  be  established 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  evidence. 

"  As  still  further  confirmatory  of  the  Biblical  account  of  the 
Deluge,  we  may  note  that  from  every  hand  there  comes  evidence 
that,  in  connection  with  the  close  of  the  glacial  period,  there  was 
a  great  destruction  of  species  of  land  animals  all  over  North 
America,  Europe,  and  Central  Asia,  and  that  there  is  much  evi- 
dence to  show  that  in  large  portions  of  this  area  man  himself 
shared  in  this  destruction.  Apparently  palaeolithic  man  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  disappeared  from  America  and  Europe  during  the 
•closing  stages  of  the  glacial  period,  since  his  remains  are  closely 
associated  with  those  of  the  various  animal  species  which  be- 
■came  extinct  at  that  time.  It  is  therefore  a  theory  which  can  be 
dield  with  a  fair  degree  of  confidence  that  antediluvian  man, 
■after  having  spread  over  all  the  northern  hemisphere,  was  exter- 


PROF.    G.   FREDERICK  WRIGHT. 

Perhaps  the  most  eminent  scientific  man  who  upholds 
the  literal  truth  of  the  story  of  the   Flood. 

oil-fields  or  with  the  still  more  remarkable  ones  of  the  Caspian 
region,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  believe.     He  writes : 

"The  latest  news  from  Baku  reports  the  occurrence  of  a  won- 
derful fountain  on  Plot  7  B-E.,  (Bibi-Eibat),  estimated  to  have 
yielded  about  lJ7,ooo  barrels  per  day  for  a  time.  The  oil  even- 
tually caught  fire,  and  caused  a  fearful  conflagration,  in  which  five 
fountains  were  burning  simultaneously  on  one  day. 

"  Nor  is  the  fate  of  Lot's  wife  altogether  anomalous.  The 
eruptions  of  gas  and  oil  are  often  accompanied  with  eruptions  of 
salt  slime  such  as  presumably  enveloped  her  as  she  lingered  be- 
hind. The  description  of  her  death  is  certainly  very  sober,  and 
unconnected  with  the  fantastic  elements  which  have  been  at- 
tached to  it  in  many  popular  representations.  The  phrase  '  pil- 
lar of  salt '  is  more  definite  than  the  original  demands.  Mounds 
of  salt  would  probably  more  nearly  express  the  idea.  But  salt 
is  an  abundant  constituent  of  the  rocks  around  the  Dead  Sea." 

The  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  children  of  Israel  is  equally 
well  supported  by  scientific  cross-examination,  according  to  Dr. 
Wright.     He  says : 

"According  to  the  Bible  story,  the  way  through  the  waters 
was  opened  by  the  Lord  through  the  agency  of  '  a  strong  east 
wind  which  blew  all  night.'  This  is  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the 
narrative,  while  in  the  poetical  account  of  it  the  return  of  the 
waters  is  referred  to  the  wind.  Now,  upon  studying  the  region 
north  of  Suez  it  is  found  that  a  depression  of  the  land  of  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  feet  would  cause  the  waters  of  the  gulf  to  extend 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  to  cover  the  in- 
tervening narrow  valley  to  a  depth  of  six  or  seven  feet.  Further- 
more, there  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  whole  region  has  been 
slowly  rising  for  many  centuries,  so  that  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  3,000  years  ago  the  condition  of  things  just  supposed  was 
an  actual  fact. 

"  We  have,  then,  in  the  position  of  the  children  of  Israel  at 
this  time  a  condition  of  things  conforming  in  a  remarkable  de- 
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gree  to  the  description  in  the  Bible,  and  making  the  story  easily 
credible.  In  recent  times  there  has  been  a  wonderful  accumula- 
tion of  facts  showing  the  effect  of  wind  in  changing  water  levels. 
...  It  is  thus  easy  to  see  that  the  easterly  wind  spoken  of  in 
the  Bible  would  produce  the  phenomena  described  in  opening  a 
way  for  the  passage  of  the  children  of  Israel,  while  a  change  in 
the  wind  would  close  up  the  waters  behind  them,  and  destroy 
Pharaoh's  hosts.  The  poetic  phrase  describing  the  waters  as  a 
wall  upon  the  right  hand  and  upon  the  left  may  easily  mean,  as 
can  be  abundantly  shown,  a  wall  of  defense  protecting  them  from 
flank  attack." 

THE  IDEAL  SERMON. 

LAYMEN  as  well  as  preachers  have  an  intimate  concern  in 
what  is  regarded  professionally  as  the  ideal  of  preaching. 
Some  interest  therefore  attaches  to  the  definition  of  that  form 
of  public  address  made  by  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  of  the  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  in  his  recent  book, ."  The  Work  of  Preach- 
ing." The  layman  is  perhaps  already  conscious  of  the  truth  of 
the  statement  made  by  the  writer  that  "  the  sermon  has  sometimes 
lost  its  grip  upon  men  by  its  aloofness  of  thought,  its  ignorance  of 
what  was  really  going  on  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  its  unreality 
of  style,  not  using  the  best  speech  of  daily  life."  Professor  Hoyt 
believes  that  preaching  to  be  best  which  is  affected  by  its  environ- 
ment, "  feeling  the  thought  and  style  of  the  age  and  wisely  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  varying  tastes  of  men."  In  the  following  passage 
he  calls  attention  to  two  marked  tendencies  in  the  modern  ser- 
mon : 

.  "  Our  age  has  no  definite  form  of  the  sermon,  as  it  has  no 
definite  conception  of  public  speech.  The  age  of  the  telephone  is 
impatient  of  the  sounding  phrase.  The  scientific  spirit  is  sus- 
picious of  the  name  of  eloquence.  There  is  more  individuality  in 
preaching  and  less  imitation  of  definite  and  commanding  masters, 
and  the  desire  to  see  things  as  they  are  and  to  present  them  in  a 
way  to  win  the  attention  of  an  absorbed  or  indifferent  genera- 
tion has  led  to  the  two  marked  tendencies  in  present-day  preach- 
ing, viz. :  the  realistic  interpretation  of  scripture  and  the  realistic 
portrayal  of  life." 

Preaching  is  the  highest  art,  says  the  writer,  but  the  artistic 
conception  of  the  sermon  is  fatal.     Upon  this  point  he  enlarges : 

"  The  sermon  is  not  a  work  of  art.  Phillips  Brooks  says  that 
Phidias  among  a  savage  people  might  still  go  on  carving  his 
Minervas,  but. not  so  the  preacher.  He  is  bound  to  minister  in 
lowliness  of  spirit,  to  make  taste  serve  the  needs  of  men.  The 
sermon  is  not  to  be  something  but  to  do  something.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  tool,  and  when  it  becomes  an  idol,  it  is  high  time  for  the 
image  breaker  to  come.  The  story  is  told  of  Da  Vinci  that  when 
he  had  finished  the  painting  of  the  Last  Supper,  he  asked  a  friend 
to  come  and  see  it.  As  the  painter  withdrew  the  cloth,  the  friend 
exclaimed,  '  How  wonderful  the  cup  in  the  hand  of  Christ  ! '  Da 
Vinci  impulsively  drew  his  brush  across  the  cup,  passionately  say- 
ing, '  Nothing  shall  hide  the  face  of  the  Christ  ! '  We  should  deal 
with  the  sermon  in  this  spirit  The  sermon  is  the  best  which  does 
the  best  work.  We  get  in  the  way  of  admiring  the  sermon  for 
itself.  We  form  certain  laws,  we  have  certain  examples,  and  we 
try  to  make  the  sermon  conform  to  them.  And  we  are  tempted 
to  judge  preaching  by  this  ideal.  But  laws,  ideals,  are  only  for 
use.  They  must  always  be  kept  servants.  And  the  man  and 
the  message  and  the  souls  of  his  hearers,  these  must  be  kept 
supreme.  Some  form  unknown  to  the  schools  may  reach  men 
where  the  most  approved  model  may  fail." 

In  the  method  of  his  sermon  the  preacher  has  chiefly  to  remem- 
ber, according  to  Professor  Hoyt,  that  he  is  a  man  speaking  to 
men.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  "  rapt  monologue,  nor  profound 
discussion,  nor  literary  grace,  nor  impassioned  eloquence — it  is 
simply  a  man  speaking  what  he  himself  has  found  of  spiritual 
truth  to  other  men,  in  a  way  to  interest  and  instruct  and  per- 
suade."    Further: 

"  Christ  perfected  the  oral  method  and  the  sermon  is  bound 
to  follow  it.  The  method  of  teaching  inheres  in  the  method  of 
revelation.  It  is  not  the  book,  or  essay,  or  lecture,  or  oration.  It 
is  speaking  simply  or  directly  to   men.     The  preacher  has  two 


things  to  do — listen  and  speak, — make  his  nature  open  to  God  and 
vocal  to  men.  Nothing  should  interfere  with  the  expression  of 
his  whole  truth  and  his  whole  personality,  to  use  the  strong, 
figure  of  Mr.  Beecher,  '  to  throw  himself  upon  men.'  .... 
Preaching  is  speaking  and  nothing  else." 


EVOLUTION'S  FAILURE  TO  ACCOUNT  FOR 
SPIRITUAL  INITIATIVE. 

**  "I  T  WHENEVER  we  have  great  spiritual  initiative  there  the 
*  *  theory  of  natural  evolution  must  retire,"  says  P.  T.  For- 
syth in  an  article  on  "  Some  Christian  Aspects  of  Evolution  "  in 
The  London  Quarterly  Review.  The  tendency  indeed  of  evolu- 
tion, he  avers,  is  to  crush  out  that  initiative,  and  to  suppress  for- 
ever the  individual  which  for  a  moment  it  evoked.  Its  failure  in> 
this  respect  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  sol- 
vent of  the  world's  mystery.  The  initiative  he  refers  to  takes 
the  form  of  sudden  appearances  of  well-developed  variations  in 
the  moral  and  spiritual  world.     To  quote : 

"  I  allude,  for  instance,  to  the  emergence,  at  very  early  and 
immature  stages,  of  men  uniquely  endowed,  who  carry  genius  to 
a  pitch  which  all  after  ages  can  but  submit  to  admire  afar. 
Homer,  Virgil  and  Dante,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Bible  writers,, 
may  have  appeared  on  the  summit  of  particular  civilizations,  but 
they  belong  to  the  race  more  than  to  epochs,  nations,  or  civiliza- 
tions ;  and  in  the  history  of  the  race  they  appeared  early  and  not 
late.  The  like  applies  in  a  higher  degree  to  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  Christ  Himself,  as  the  spiritual  focus  of  the  race.  .  .  .  And 
so  the  fullness  of  Christendom  is  He  who  made  Christendom  and 
was  not  made  by  it.  Great  men  are  not  made  by  their  milieu, 
which  gives  them  no  more  than  a  field  and  form.  It  provides 
them  a  language,  it  offers  them  their  problems,  and  presents  them, 
the  issues.  But  the  answers  are  latent  in  the  miraculous  quality- 
of  their  native  genius,  and  not  inhaled  by  them  from  the  spirit 
of  their  age.  They  are  not  orators  who  absorb  a  vapor  and  give 
it  forth  as  a  flood.  They  are  prophets  whose  spiritual  quality  is 
an  original  but  rational  mystery,  and  whose  revelation  is  as  secret 
in  its  source  as  it  is  fertile  in  its  course." 

Moral  freedom,  the  writer  asserts,  is  impossible  on  a  theory 
of  natural  selection,  and  with  moral  freedom  "  vanishes  the  ini- 
tiative which  is  the  real  spring  of  human  progress  and  the  real 
condition  of  glory."     He  continues : 

"  There  could  indeed  be  no  fall  in  a  purely  evolutionary  world ; 
but  we  pay  too  dearly  for  the  immunity  at  the  cost  of  that  liberty 
which,  if  it  do  make  fall  possible,  is  yet  the  only  condition  of  true 
life,  as  of  fresh  resurrection.  The  higher  we  rose  there  would 
be  the  less  power  of  new  departures,  and  the  deeper  we  fell  there 
would  be  the  less  possibility  of  revival  and  recovery.  The 
tragedy  of  existence  in  the  area  of  natural  selection  is  great 
enough,  the  fruitless  sacrifice,  the  pitiless,  deadly  fate;  but  if  the 
principle  of  natural  selection  were  made  to  cover  the  whole 
moral  area  the  tragic  meaning  of  life  would  die  away,  we  should 
lose  the  sense  of  tears  in  human  things,  and  we  should  be  left 
with  the  sordid  miseries  that  are  enacted  among  creatures  incapa- 
ble of  the  tragic  sense.  .  .  .  To  banish  the  tragic  sense  from  life, 
as  all  evolution  and  much  religion  of  the  breezy  sort  tend  to  do, 
is  to  condemn  us  to  a  shallow  happiness  which  has  within  it  the 
conditions  of  endless  ennui  and  fatted  death.  Attention  has  been 
called  by  critics  to  the  present  decay  of  tragedy  and  the  passion 
for  comedy,  high  or  low — and  mostly  low,  or  trivial  at  least 
Comedy  was  the  drama  of  the  Restoration,  and  it  turned  out  the 
tragedies  of  the  great  Puritan  age.  Tt  is  not  an  accident  that  a 
similar  taste  coincides  with  the  obsession  of  the  public  mind  by 
the  evolutionary  idea.  Whatever  discourages  greatness  of  soul, 
spiritual  enterprise,  and  moral  initiative  makes  for  the  rule  of 
the  comic  spirit,  the  mocking,  the  ironic  providence,  and  it  wor- 
ships the  great  Aristophanes  of  heaven.'  Tt  is  the  badge  of  our 
evolutionary  time,  which  rejoices  in  excellent  periodicals  and  is 
a  fine  taster  of  the  tertiary  poetry,  but  has  little  sense  for  great 
literature  or  ultimate  thought.  Tt  is  the  index  of  the  suppression 
of  soul  and  the  evolution  of  everything  else,  religion  included — 
except  faith.  And  the  moral  callousness  of  our  present  phase  of 
public  life,  .  .  .  the  thirst  for  empire,  the  loss  of  chivalry,  and  the- 
growth  of  cynicism,  indicate  a  state  of  mind  produced  by  a  gen- 
eral belief  in  little  higher  than  the  struggle  for  existence." 
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FOREIGN     COMMENT. 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  RUSSIA. 

D  USSIAN  finances  have  been  extremely  well  managed  since 
-*-^-  1892,  and  the  available  resources  which  still  subsist  after 
the  catastrophes  of  1904  and  1905  are  the  result  of  this  good 
management,  says  Prof.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  great  economist 
■of  the  College  de  France,  writing  in  the  Economiste  Frangais 
(Paris).  Me  does  not,  however,  agree  with  Mr.  Rouvier's  state- 
ment  that   Russian   foreign   investments  arc   valuable   enough   to 


ATTITUDE    OF   THE   POWERS    TOWARD   RUSSIA. 

"What  is  it  to  us  ?"  — Vlk   (Berlin), 

■carry  her  national  debt  for  two  or  three  years.  The  most  serious 
of  her  embarrassments  will  result,  he  says,  from  the  huge 
amount  of  bonds-  which  she  placed  in  Germany,  and  part  of 
which  passed  over  to  France.  These  bonds  fall  due  in  Febru- 
ary, but  Prof.  Leroy-Beaulieu  thinks  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  can  be  renewed. 

The  principal  difficulty  of  Russia  lies  in  her  revolutionary  con- 
dition. Will  not  the  revolutionary  socialists,  and  ignorant,  impul- 
sive peasants,  if  once  they  snatch  the  reins  of  government,  be  in- 
clined to  repudiate  the  national  debt  incurred  by  the  autocracy? 
He  thinks  this  would  be  the  moral  ruin  of  the  Empire.    To  quote : 

"  The  present  and  the  past  of  Russian  finance  are  good  enough. 
But  will  Russia  always  remain  solvent?  The  first  thought  that 
presents  itself  to  extreme  pessimists,  and  which  we  need  do  no 
more  than  mention,  is  that  in  the  event  of  a  government  by  revolu- 
tionary socialists  and  ignorant  headstrong  peasants,  the  national 
debt  will  be  met  by  repudiation  pure  and  simple.  The  events 
now  taking  place  in  Russia  seem  so  obscure  as  to  their  issue  that 
we  cannot  dwell  upon  the  possibility  of  such  an  ending  to  the 
present  crisis.  It  scarcely  seems  conceivable  that  Russia  would 
thus  be  wiped  out  so  completely  from  the  roll  of  civilized  States, 
and  that,  too,  at  the  very  hour  when  her  enemy  of  yesterday  was 
just  attaining  that  position. 

"  Apart  from  the  fact  that  nothing  at  this  moment  indicates  that 
the  revolutionary  socialists  and  simple,  reckless  peasants  will  gain 
the  upper  hand,  we  must  remember  the  famous  dictum,  'A  Jacobin 
minister  does  not  always  rule  jacobinically.'  In  the  same  way  a 
socialist  minister,  rarely  remains,  qua  minister,  a  collectivist  pure 
and  simple.  Even  a  government  of  this  character  must  realize 
the  advantages  of  public  credit  and  the  essential  condition  on 
which  alone  it  can  be  based." 

The  principal  fear  of  this  acute  writer  is  that  the  present 
crisis  may  be  so  long  protracted  that  the  revenues  will  fail,  indus- 
tries die  out,  and  Russia  be  unable  to  find  available  funds  for  the 


interest  on  her  loans.  The  result  would  be  national  bankruptcy, 
temporary  or  permanent.    He  expresse    him  elf  as  follows: 

"More  serious  is  the  danger  that  if  the  pre  enl  anarchy  and 
social  disintegration  continue  too  long,  they  will  u  pend  and 
destroy  the  sources  of  Russian  production,  and  thus  plunge  the 

country  into  a  condition  of  insolvency,  if  not  permanent,  at  any 
rate  temporary. 

"It  is  evident  that  if  the  present  state  of  anarchy  should  be 
prolonged  for  a  year,  or  even  for  seven  or  eight  months,  fears  of 
these  dangers  would  be  in  part,  if  not  completely,  justified." 

lie  thinks  that  such  a  danger  can  be  averted  only  by  giving 
Russia   a   measure   of   representative   government,   as    the    Czar's 

government  is  evidently  tottering  to  its  fall.  In  any  ease,  if  Rus- 
sian finances  are  ever  to  recover  from  continued  anarchy,,  and 
from  the  founding  of  a  new  regime  they  will  require  a  mighty 
lot  of  nursing.     Thus  : 

"The  rule  of  autocracy  and  bureaucracy  appears  quite  to  have 
reached  the  end  of  the  tether.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  dan- 
gerous to  plunge  so  raw  and  so  unprepared  a  country  as  Russia 
into  the  reign  of  universal  suffrage,  pure  and  simple,  and  of  un- 
checked parliamentarism,  such  as  prevails  at  present  in  France 
not  without  serious  disadvantages  even  to  that  country. 

"A  moderate  degree  of  popular  representation,  such  as  that 
provided  for  in  the  Prussian  constitution,  seems  best  for  Russia. 
In  any  case,  if  the  government  fix  a  definite  date  in  February  for 
the  popular  elections,  and  in  February  or  March  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Douma  or  National  Assembly,  there  are  hopes  that  the. 
present  commotions  will  pass  to  a  less  acute  stage,  and  social 
order  be  eventually  re-established. 

"  Even  in  this  case  the  financial  affairs  of  Russia  will  need 
time  and  pains  for  their  complete  restoration.  About  $1,200,000,- 
000  have  been  added  to  the  national  debt;  a  vast  amount  of  war- 
like material  and  industrial  plant  has  been  destroyed,  and  needs 
immediate  restoration.  All  this  will  require  time.  The  revenues 
of  the  treasury  have  been  diminished  by  lifting  the  imposts  from 


Czar — "  Witte,  I  am  sinking  !  Reach,  me  something  !  The  Constitu- 
tion !  " 

Witte — -"What  good  would  that  do?  You  know  very  well  that  it  is 
not  good  for  anything."  — Le  Rire  (Paris.) 

the  peasantry  and  this  necessitates  retrenchment,  or  the  imposi- 
tion of  new  taxes,  difficult  to  establish  and  to  collect  among  a  peo- 
ple both  ignorant  and  disaffected." 

Russia,  he  concludes,  is  not  the  first  nation  among  those  of  an 
"  economic  elasticity  "  by  no  means  of  the  first  order,  wdio  has 
bad  these  experiences,  and  he  adds  that  "  she  is  perfectly  able,  if 
only  she  has  the  will,  to  avoid  the  humiliation  and  detriment 
which  will  result  from  bankruptcy." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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DARKENING   CLOUDS  AT  ALGECIRAS. 

THE  conference  of  the  World  Powers  at  Algeciras  to  adjust 
the  rival  claims  of  France  and  Germany  in  Morocco,  is  be- 
ing discussed  by  the  French,  English  and  German  press  in  a  tone 
of  more  or  less  ominous  pessimism  which  indicates  a  dangerous 
tension  in  the  present  situation.  Altho  the  /  'ossischc  Zeitung 
(Berlin)  and  other  German  papers  hail  with  applause  recent 
pacific  utterances  of  English  statesmen,  and  altho  the  Berlin  jour- 
nal just  mentioned  declares  that  "  we  shall  hear  less  frequent  war 
cries,  now  that  the  English  Ministry  is  to  occupy  itself  with 
urgent  domestic  questions,  instead  of  beating  the  battledruni," 
other  German  organs  are  not  so  quiet.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  official  organs  of  Germany,  such  as  the  Post  (Ber- 
lin), the  Suddeutsche  Rcichcorrespondcnz  (Munich),  and  the 
Deutsche  Tagcspost,  are  carrying  on  a  bitter  campaign  against 
French  claims  in  Northern  Africa.  The  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times,  commenting  on  the  attitude  of  the  German 
press,  utters  these  foreboding  words : 

"If  this  faithfully  represents  anything  like  the  standpoint  to  be 
taken  up  by  Germany  at  the  Conference,  it  scarcely  points  to  a 
satisfactory  result.  As  a  pessimistic  forecast  of  the  situation  at 
this  season  must  needs  be  particularly  unwelcome,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  outlook  cannot  be  described  as  altogether  promising. 
There  are  both  political  and  military  features  of  a  nature  to  in- 
spire thoughtful  people  with  reflections  which  have  nothing  in 
common  with  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men.  Skilful 
statecraft  might  possibly  find  an  issue  to  the  existing  embroiled 
state  of  affairs  without  a  conflict  were  it  bent  on  so  doing,  but,  as 
is  justly  observed  by  one  of  the  French  papers  in  connection  with 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  optimism,  just  as  it  takes  two 
parties  to  make  war,  it  also  takes  two  parties  to  maintain  peace. 
The  proof  that  the  two  parties  at  present  concerned  are  equally 
pacific  is  wanting." 

The  French  press,  meanwhile,  is  presenting  a  firm  and  unflinch- 
ing face  to  the  alleged  impending  storm,  and  adopts  the  tone 
taken  by  Mr.  Rouvier  in  concluding  the  notable  speech  in  which 
he  said : 

"  We  ought  all  to  rally  round  the  Government  at  this  moment. 

"  If  there  are  clouds  gathering  in  the  sky,  it  rests  with  Germany 
to  dissipate  them.  But  it  rests  with  us  to  facilitate  this  task  by 
letting  the  outside  world  clearly  understand  that  we  are  sure  of 
ourselves,  that  we  are  not  rent  asunder  by  intestine  quarrels,  that 
we  are  all  with  the  government,  which  is  the  defender  of  the  se- 
curity and  of  the  honor  of  France." 

The  chances  of  peace  or  war,  as  an  outcome  of  the  conference, 
are  openly  discussed  in  the  European  papers,  and  each  side  is 
looking  to  its  allies.  One  journal  discusses  the  amount  of  war- 
like assistance  France  may  expect  of  England,  and  the  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  Tribuna  (Rome)  says  that  it  is  quite  well 
understood  in  Wilhelmstrasse  that  Italy,  in  case  of  war,  is  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  Germany.  But  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten 
treats  the  matter  more  lightly.  The  conference,  it  declares,  will 
have  no  significant  results.     In  the  words  of  this  journal : 

"  All  the  world  appears  to  be  filled  with  anxiety  with  regard  to 
the  outcome  of  the  conference.  Some  say,  '  It  will  end  for  us 
either  in  a  war  or  a  fiasco.'  Others  say,  '  If  we  gain  a  triumph 
at  the  conference,  it  will  be  Germany's  revenge ' — always  this 
dream  and  nightmare  of  revenge !  But  most  people  more  wisely 
remark,  '  The  conference  will  have  no  practical  result.  We  shall 
be- at  the  end  of  it  just  where  we  were  at  the  beginning.  It  will 
be  followed  by  new  threats,  new  dangers,  and  a  continuous  stream 
of  diplomatic  notes  will  pour  forth  from  the  Governments  con- 
cerned." 

Mr.  Henri  Rochefort.  in  the  Intransigcant  (Paris),  of  which  he 
is  editor,  gives  the  opinion  of  three  men,  whom  he  does  not  name, 
but  whose  knowledge  and  judgment  he  guarantees.  He  first  of 
all  quotes  Mr.  Rouvier's  words  to  the  German  government.  "  The 
matter  is  ended ;  we  cannot  go  further.     You  have  now  to  con- 


sider whether  you  are  willing  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
war."     The  French  diplomat  first  introduced  adds  : 

"  If  there  is  war,  we  shall  not  be  responsible  for  it.  We  have 
done  everything  to  avoid  it.  .  .  .  But  even  the  issue  of  the  con- 
ference may  perhaps  precipitate  it.  France  will  certainly  be  sup- 
ported in  her  claims  by  the  majority  of  the  delegates,  but  in  order 
to  be  practically  valid,  the  decisions  must  be  unanimous.  We 
should  have  only  Germany  against  us.  The  Germans  desire  the 
status  quo,  and  if  the  delegates  disagreed  they  would  have  the 
status  quo.  Even  then  the  resources  of  diplomacy  would  not 
be  exhausted.  The  only  danger  is  lest  the  rupture  of  negotiations 
should  follow  the  new  pourparlers,  for  this  would  mean  war." 

The  second  person  whose  views  he  quotes  is  a  high  authority 
in  German  politics,  who  declares  that  the  military  in  Berlin  de- 
sire war,  because  it  is  their  profession,  and  because  thereby  they 
could  mortify  and  crush  the  Socialists.  He  decides,  however,  that 
the  people  wish  for  peace,  and  the  Emperor  would  not  care  to 
risk  war  and  its  problematical  results.  He  advises  his  interlocu- 
tor in  conclusion,  "  not  to  be  disquieted  by  the  words  of  a  Bis- 
marck in  long  clothes  like  Buelow." 

A  "  distinguished  German  man  of  letters  "  in  answer  to  Roche- 
fort's  query,  "Is  it  war  ?  "  replies  : 

"  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  situation  is  not  desperate,  but 
do  not  delude  yourself  with  the  idea  that  the  sky  is  of  an  un- 
clouded blue.  The  Emperor  has  lots  of  reasons  for  provoking  a 
conflict  at  the  present  time.  In  the  first  place,  Russia  is  crushed 
and  cannot  be  of  help  to  France.  We  Germans  are  not  afraid  of 
England.  She  can  do  nothing  more  than  bombard  our  ports,  an 
eventuality  which  we  have  contemplated  for  some  time.  We  have 
provided  against  this,  and  are  rich  enough  to  repair  any  breaches 
which  she  may  make.  Thus  France  is  isolated.  She  singly  must 
confront  the  power  of  Germany,  and  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  Germany  to  reduce  her  to  the  crippled  condition  of  Russia. 
This  would  assure  peace  to  Germany  for  a  hundred  years." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest.  t 


CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN'S    PLEA    FOR 
DISARMAMENT. 

A  SENSATION  has  been  caused  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
•^*-  tinent  by  the  campaign  speech  of  the  new  British  Prime 
Minister,  in  which  he  advocates  bringing  about  universal  peace 
by  the  general  reduction  of  armaments.  That  Great  Britain, 
whose  fleet  has  been  kept  at  a  strength  sufficient  to  meet  any 
other  two  Powers,  should  now  propose  to  take  the  back  track, 
seems  to  be  received  by  the  European  press  as  a  surprise  of  the 
first  magnitude,  altho  it  has  been  pointed  out,  in  comments 
quoted  in  these  columns,  that  Japan  really  started  the  disarma- 
ment movement  by  disarming  Russia,  thus  lessening  the  need  for 
such  huge  armaments  by  the  other  Powers.  Many  British  papers 
express  disappointment  that  Sir  Henry  should  not  have  devoted 
his  remarks  to  wishes  more  likely  of  realization.  Such  topics  he 
studiously  avoided,  however,  and  dwelt  upon  the  desirability  of 
turning  the  fleets  into  scrap-iron  and  turning  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  to  more  useful  pursuits.     He  said  in  part : 

"  As  the  principle  of  peaceful  arbitration  extends,  it  becomes 
one  of  the  highest  tasks  of  statesmen  to  adjust  these  armaments 
to  the  new  and  happier  conditions.  No  nobler  role  could  this 
great  country  have  than  at  the  fitting  moment  to  put  itself  at  the 
head  of  a  league  of  peace  through  whose  instrumentality  this 
great  work  could  be  effective." 

The  influential  Paris  Temps  comments  at  some  length  upon 
these  words,  and  remarks  that  what  he  desires  is  "  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished,"  altho  his  ideas  are  chimerical.  To 
quote : 

"The  idea  is  not  new;  but  it  is  attractive  from  many  aspects. 
The  naval  and  military  expenses  of  the  great  Powers  are  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  have  already  reached  a  total  that  makes 
the  brain  reel.  The  prospect  of  reducing  these  figures,  of  arrest- 
ing in  some  degree  their  expansion,  by  applying  the  same  amounts 
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to  pacific  purposes,  is  certainly  alluring.  The  industries,  or 
philanthropic  foundations,  such  as  pensions  for  the  aged,  might 
thus  be  extended.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banrterman  has  spoken 
like  a  good-hearted  man.  Bui  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
this  exalted  scheme  is  absolutely  chimerical. 

"On  what  basis  could  armaments  be  limited?  Of  course  on 
the  basis  of  the  status  quo,  for  a  Power  at  present  better  equipped 
for  war  than  others  could  not  calmly  fold  its  arms  while  the 
others  toiled  in  reaching  the  same  standard.  Very  goo'd!  Hut 
what  right  has  any  one  to  take  away  from  the  Towers  all  hope  of 
improving  their  position?  England,  for  example,  is  to-day  in- 
COntestably  the  first  maritime  power  in  the  world.  But  why 
Should  not  other  nations  he  permitted  to  cherish  the  ambition  of 
disputing  with  her  the  empire  of  the  seas?  Prussia  has  realized 
German  union  to  the  advantage  id'  Germany,  and  has  given  to 
that  country  a  formidable  military  force.  Does  any  one  belii 
that  she  would  readily  he  induced  to  diminish  it  ?  .  .  .  The  more 
one  reflects  on  the  proposal,  the  more  it  bristles  with  difficulties. 
It  is,  in  fact,  quite  Utopian." 

The  Petit  Parisien  calls  the  proposal  "a  delightful  dream," 
and  recalls  the  fact  that  after  Jena,  Napoleon  wished  to  repress 
the  development  of  the  Prussian  army,  hut  this  did  not  hinder 
the  German  youth  from  receiving  military  training  and  educa- 
tion, and  from  fighting  France  from  Lcipsic  to  Waterloo.  This 
paper  concludes  :  "Alas !  The  amiable  idea  of  the  English  Prime 
.Minister  is  chimerical  !  " 

The  German  papers  do  not  meet  the  scheme  of  Sir  Henry  with 
such  light  persiflage.  They  take  it  somewhat  seriously,  approv- 
ing the  spirit,  without  criticising  the  letter  of  the  speech;  giv- 
ing the  Prime  Minister  full  credit  for  the  best  intentions,  without 
accusing  him  of  being  a  mere  dreamer.  The  Norddeutsche  Zcit- 
ung  (Berlin)  thinks  this  utterance  a  harbinger  of  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  Germany.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  observes  that  the 
speech  has  won  over  the  most  anti-English  Berlin  newspapers, 
and  the  clerical  Kolnischc  Volksseitung  enthusiastically  remarks : 

"  Foreign  countries  may  well  approve  of  the  speech  in  which 
the  program  of  the  new  government  is  sketched.  No  nation,  and 
here  we  include  France,  united  in  friendly  relations  with  England 
as  she  is,  can  resent  the  intentions  announced  by  England  of 
marching  forth  as  the  vanguard  of  a  universal  peace  league." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  Newspaper  Peer.— The  elevation  to  the  peerage  of  Sir 
Alfred  Harmsworth  has  roused  the  wrath  of  some  English 
papers.  His  success  as  owner  and  editor  of  the  London  Daily 
News,  Daily  Mail,  Daily  Mirror,  Comic  Cats  and  some  thirty 
other  journals,  has  been  great  financially.  His  departure  from 
the  tradition  of  English  journalism  has,  however,  displeased  many 
people,  and  the  Saturday  Review  (London)   declares: 

"Sir  Alfred  Harmsworth  has  a  genius  for  commercial  organisa- 
tion, which  being  translated  means  the  power  of  getting  the  most 
for  the  least  out  of  one's  fellow  creatines.  He  has  also  a  percep- 
tion, amounting  to  an  instinct,  of  the  kind  of  printed  stuff  which 
the  million  like  to  read.  We  say  advisedly  that  he  has  done  more 
than  any  man  of  his  generation  to  pervert  and  enfeeble  the  mind 
of  the  multitude.  By  his  numerous  journals  he  has  catered  for 
their  morbid  love  of  the  sensational  and  their  vulgar  taste  for 
personal  gossip :  while  narrations  such  as  that  of  the  Pekin 
massacre  have  trained  them  to  prefer  excitement  to  truth.  In 
short,  we  feel  bound  to  express  our  opinion  that  Sir  Alfred 
Harmsworth  has  exploited  for  his  own  profit  the  foibles  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  masses." 

The  Speaker  (London)  says  Mr.  Balfour  can  have  no  excuse 
in  suggesting  the  editor's  name  unless  he  holds  "that  any  one  is  a 
benefactor  who  will  teach  the  masses  not  to  think."  The  Outlook, 
(London),  on  the  contrary,  thinks  this  newspaper  man  "goes  to 
the  House  of  Peers  as  the  Carnot  of  journalism."  In  the  opinion  of 
this  journal  "he  has  won  his  promotion,  for  the  Daily  Mail  was 
one  of  the  most  sensible  and  efficient  journalistic  enterprises 
ever  conceived ;  it  has  rendered  decisive  and  invaluable  support 


1,1  t1"'  Imperial  cause  in  politics;  it  has  conquered  i  m  by 

the  planning  and  driving  ability  which  is  as  worth 
lion  in  business  as  in  war." 


THE   WHITE    BOOK   OF    THE    POPE. 

A  "  WHITE  BOOK,"  or  official  statement,  ha  been  i  ued  by 
-^*-  Pius  X.,  m  which  he  vindicates  himself  from  the  charge  of 
causing  rupture  between  Church  and  State  in  Frano  i  id  la  the 
blame  on  Mr.  Combes  and  his  Mini  ccordii        o  the  report 

given     in     the     Temps     (Paris)     and     the     Oi  'no 

(Rome),  the   papal   organ.     Among  other  hitherto   unpublished 

documents   contained    in    this   volume   of   30O  pages    is   a    letter   of 

Leo  XIII.  to  Mr.  Loubet,  dated  December  23d,  [903,  in  which  he 
said  : 

"From   the    long   series   of   measures   in   which    ever  increasing 
hostility  to  the  Church  is  manifest,  one  would  think,  as  some  hc- 


SEPARATION   OF   CHURCH   AND   STATE   IN   FRANCE. 

Secular  teacher  (to  religious  teacher) — "  You  may  have  the  par- 
ents ;  I  will  take  the  children."  — Figaro  (Paris). 

lieve,  that  measures  are  being  prepared  to  secure  not  only  the 
complete  separation  of.  Church  and  State,  but  also  if  possible  to 
efface  utterly  in  France  that  stamp  of  Christianity  which  has  ren- 
dered her  glorious  in  the  past." 

In  the  last  chapters  of  this  statement  the  Pope  controverts  the 
charges  of  the  anti-clericals  and  denies  that  he  has  ever  violated 
the  provisions  of  the  Concordat.  Mr.  Combes  he  accuses  of  con- 
centrating the  whole  of  his  policy  as  Prime  Minister  on  producing 
the  rupture.  Speaking  of  the  White  Book  in  this  connection,  the 
Temps  declares : 

"  The  White  Book  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  true,  but  not 
the  whole  truth.  It  is  correct  in  saying  that  Mr.  Combes  pushed 
to  extremes  the  consequences  of  the  law  of  1901,  and  violated  the 
engagements  entered  upon  by  his  predecessors.  But  impartiality 
must  be  maintained  even  towards  Mr.  Combes.  To  say  that  the 
ex-President  of  the  Council  deliberately  plotted  the  separation 
is  to  advance  an  historic  mistake.  Mr.  Combes  does  not  deserve 
this  excess  of  honor.  He  has  always,  from  the  first,  pleaded  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Concordat.  He  never  expected  to  obtain 
a  majority  vote  for  the  separation.  The  appetite  came  with  eat- 
ing. He  found  he  could  live  for  a  long  time  on  anti-clericalism, 
and  he  thought  he  could  live  to  eternity  on  it.  .  .  .  By  virtue  of 
these  general  ideas,  and  with  a  desire  to  keep  in  power  and  to 
amuse  the  people  with  such  diverting  measures,  Mr.  Combes  pro- 
posed the  separation."  ^ 

The  Figaro  (Paris)  says  that  the  White  Book  witnesses  to  the 
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fact  that  if  there  were  faults  on  the  part  of  France,  the  Vatican 
was  to  blame  also,  and  it  concludes : 

"  The  publication  casts  a  vivid  light  upon  the  past,  but  does  not 
tell  us  much  about  the  future.  What  is  to  be  done,  or  rather, 
what  the  French  clergy  are  to  do,  is  a  question  which  the  Pope 
will  not  answer,  until  he  finds  the  proper  time  has  come  to  do  so." 
— Translations  ntade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


BRITISH    INTRIGUES   TO    CONTROL 
THE   BALTIC. 

IT  was  English  political  selfishness  that  pulled  the  strings  so 
that  Norway  became  a  kingdom  instead  of  a  republic,  is  thi* 
contention  of  the  trenchant  French  writer,  journalist,  play- 
wright, and  novelist,  Orbain  Gohier,  in  his  brochure  "  La  Repub- 
lique  Escamoniee  en  Norvege  "  (The  Republic  Question  Gerry- 
mandered in  Norway),  ju:.  published  in  Paris.  Mr.  Gohier  was 
associated  with  Emile  Zola  in  obtaining  a  retrial  of  the  Dreyfus 
case  and  is  at  present  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  powerful 
writers  in  Paris.  He  maintains  that  almost  all  the  leading  men 
of  Norway  were  in  favor  of  the  republican  form  of  government 
in  succession  to  the  monarchy  the  crown  of  which  Oscar  of 
Sweden  has  been  induced  to  abdicate.  In  this  connection  he 
cites  Bjoernson  and  Loevland,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Norway.  The  former  is  quoted  as  raying:  "1  think  public  senti- 
ment is  in  favor  of  a  republic.''  The  latter  observed  to  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Temps  (Paris)  :  "Unless  the  monarchical  form  of 
government  is  maintained,  we  shall  have  to  choose  between 
three  sorts  of  Republics ;  the.  monarchical  republic,  such  as  that  of 
France,  where  the  president  is  King  for  a  term ;  the  czarinian 
republic,  as  in  the  United  States,  where  the  president  is  an  auto- 
crat, or  the  republican  republic  as  in  Switzerland.  This  last 
form  pleases  us  best.  We  should  doubtless  adopt  it."  Mr.  Gohier 
quotes  the  Temps  (Parish  as  declaring  that  the  only  solution  of 
the  Norwegian  problem  was  the  republican  solution,  because  the 
choice  of  a  Danish  prince,  with  English  affinities,  would  alienate 
Germany  from  Norway,  and  the  choice  of  Germany's  candidate 
would  alienate  England.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  the  question, 
"a  republic  or  a  monarchy,"  for  Norway  was  gerrymandered  by 
the  intrigues  of  England  and  the  cowardice  of  French  states- 
men, who  refused  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  Norwegian  repub- 
licans. Speaking  of  the  discussion  of  the  question  in  Norway  he 
says : 

"If  the  decision  had  been  preceded  by  a  loyal  discussion  before 
the  country  and  by  an  active  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  repub- 
lican idea,  the  discussion  would  necessarily  have  concluded  with 
the  choice  of  a  republic.  The  monarchy  could  not  be  maintained 
without  gerrymandering,  and  the  discussion  was  gerrymandered. 
The  referendum  ought  to  have  been  formulated  thus :  "  Republic 
or  Monarchy  ?"  The  provisional  government  and  the  majority 
of  the  Storthing  simply  asked  of  the  citizens  of  Norway,  'Do  you 
wish  prince  Charles  of  Norway  to  be  King?' 

"England  had  done  it  all." 

England's  share  in  the  transaction  and  English  motives  for 
urging  on  matters  in  this  direction  are  thus  summarized: 

"In  placing  Prince  Charles  and  the  daughter  of  Edward  VII 
on  the  throne  of  Norway,  England  reduces  Norway  to  a  depen- 
dency of  her  empire,  a  sort  of  vassal  state,  such  as  Portugal,  at 
the  other  end  of  Europe,  has  been,  since  the  Treaty  of  Methuen. 
England  already  has  a  hold  on  Denmark,  and  now  that  she  has 
taken  Norway,  she  becomes  mistress  and  arbiter  of  the  opening 
or  closing  of  the  Baltic.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Norwegian 
referendum  should  be  strangled,  that  the  Provisional  Government 
should  obey  all  the  instructions  transmitted  from  the  court  of  St. 
James's  and  that  Prince  Charles  should  be  crowned  in  so  many 
weeks.  Baron  Wedel  Jarslberg,  formerly  Minister  for  Sweden 
and  Norway  in  Spain,  was  despatched  from  Copenhagen  to  Lon- 
don, and  installed  with  Lord  Landsdowne  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
in  order  to  direct  the  operation. 


"The  English  press  carried  through  the  campaign  to  the  end 
designed,  with  that  mingled  address  and  effrontery  which  they 
always  show  in  such  emergencies.  The  English  victory  was 
complete." 

He  further  condemns  the  statesmen  and  publicists  of  France, 
including  Mr.  Rouvier  and  all  the  Senate,  for  refusing  to  sign  the 
address  sent  from  Paris  and  signed  by  many  deputies  and  others 
to  the  Republicans  of  Norway.   He  says: 

"The  question  of  a  republic  for  Norway  was  gerrymandered. 

"It  was  gerrymandered  because  the  republicans  of  Norway  did 
not  meet  with  the  moral  support  abroad  which  the  monarchists 
found  in  England.  The  Norwegian  monarchists  had  the  moral, 
diplomatic  and  financial  support  of  England,  because  Edward  VII 
is  King,  and  because  they  proposed  accepting  his  daughter  as 
Queen.  The  Republicans  of  Norway  co'uld  only  work  for  the 
support  of  one  country  in  Europe,  that  of  the  French  Republic 
and  the  French  Republicans.  They  wished  for  it  and  asked  for  it. 
This  episode  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
Third  Republic.  One  can  imagine  what  a  reception  would  have 
been  given  not  only  by  the  French  of  the  Revolution,  but  even 
by  the  Republicans  of  1848,  or  the  Republicans  of  the  Second 
Empire,  to  the  appeal  of  a  people  republican  in  sentiment, 
desirous  of  founding,  a  republic.  ...  In  1905,  in  the  thirty-fifth 
j  ear  of  our  Republic,  things  are  different." 

The  Parisian  press  were  corrupted  by  the  English,  he  adds, 
and  the  Matin  (Paris)  was  edited  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Lon- 
don Times,  by  a  former  editor  of  the  latter  paper.  In  short,  the 
French  Republic,  whose  delight  is  "to  entertain  the  Kings  who 
shoot  their  subjects,"  is  too  closely  allied  with  monarchies  to  help 
a  sister  republic.    He  concludes  as  follows : 

"The  F'  nch  Republic  did  not  wish  to  found  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  on  the  flanks  of  Germany  and  Russia,  a  little  republic 
which  would  have  been  from  the  very  nature  and  manners  of  its 
population  a  model  republic.  Allied  to  the  Czar,  to  whom  she 
loaned  $2,400,000,000  that  he  may  keep  his  people  in  servitude; 
friend  of  the  Red  Sultan,  before  whom  all  the  politicians  are 
passing  in  quest  of  diamonds  and  of  rich  concessions ;  gay  hostess 
of  all  the  Kings  who  shoot  their  subjects;  governed  by  the  laws 
of  Napoleon  and  Charles  X,  by  the  ordinances  of  Louis  XV  and 
Louis  XIV,  by  an  arbitrary  bureaucracy,  by  the  cruel  and  ridiculous 
prejudices  of  obsolete  castes,  the  French  Republic  does  not  care 
to  be  confronted  by  the  contrast  she  would  suggest  in  presence  of 
a  republic  which  is  genuinely  republican." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


Snow  Man  (to  himself) 
against  this  sort  of  thing 


CHAMBERLAIN    AND    CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 

I  wish  someone  would  give  me 


protection  ' 
— Punch. 
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CURRENT    POETRY. 

A  Carol  for  Charity. 

By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
Winter,  friend  of  health  and  wealth, 

Hailed  of  goodly  girls  and  boys, 
Slays  the  poor  by  strength  and  stealth, 

Makes  their  lives  his  lifeless  toys. 

One  boy  goes  galloping  over  the  moorland, 

Wild  with  delight  of  the  sunshine  and  speed, 

Blithe  as  a  bird  on  his  bleak  bright  foreland, 
Glad  as  the  wind  or  his  own  glad  steed. 

One,  with  darkness  and  toil  fast  bound, 

Bound  in  misery  and  iron  fast, 
Drags  his  nakedness  underground, 

Sees  the  mine  as  the  world  at  last. 

Winter,    lord  of   laughing  Yule, 

Winter,   weeping   on   his   dead, 
Bids  us  ease  his  iron  rule, 

Bids  us  bring  his  poor  men  bread. 

— From  The  Times  (London). 


The  Soul  of  Art. 

By  Elsa  Barker. 

I  listen  to  the  rimers'  praise  of  art, 

Of  the  immortal  form,  the  measured  phrase, 
Of  the  one  mirror  and  the  many  ways 

The  poet's  pale  reflection  to  impart, — 

But  not  a  word  of  the  initiate  heart, 

Of  the  incarnate  Light  whose  volatile  blaze, 
Intimate  of  the  soul,  eludes  the  gaze — 

Man's  goal  of  yearning,  and  his  counterpart. 

I  too  am  learned  in  the  lore  of  sound, 

In  the  cold  measurement  of  lyric  speech  ; 

But  what  availed  my  knowledge  till  I  found 
The  hidden  Thing  mere  art  may  never  teach. 

The  selfless  Thing,  too  great  to  be  renowned, 
So  high — it  is  within  the  lowest  reach  ! 
— From  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (January). 


A  Traveler, 
By  Clinton  Scollard. 

Into  the  dusk   and  snow 

One   fared  on   yesterday ; 
No  man  of  us  may  know 

By  what  mysterious  way. 
He   had   been   comrade   long ; 

We  fain  would  hold  him  still  ; 
But,   though  our  will  be  strong, 

There   is   a   stronger   Will. 
Beyond  the  solemn  night 

He  will  find  morning-dream, — 
The  summer's  kindling  light 

Beyond  the  snow's  chill  gleam. 
The  clear,   unfaltering  eye, 

The  inalienable  soul, 
The    calm,    high    energy, — 

They  will   not   fail   the  goal  ! 
Large  will  be  our  content 

If  it  be  ours  to  go 
One  day  the  path  he  went 

Into  the  dusk  and  snow  ! 

— FrorkiThe  Outlook, 
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Boody,  McLellan  <&  Co. 
Bankers 

57  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


ORDERS  EXECUTED  FOR  CASH 
OR  ON  MARGIN 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits  subject  to  cheque 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Albany  Poughkeepsie  New  Haven 

Hartford,  Bridgeport  and  Brooklyn 


A  Colloquy. 

By  Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 
"  Is  it  thou,  silly  heart, 

Xot  prone   on   thy   pallet,   but  grieving  apart  ?  " 
"  Natal  Star,  even  so." 
"  I   miss   thee   to-night  ;    while   thou   smoulderest 

low." 
"Live  in  beauty!    but  I 
For  bloodshed  of  spirit,  here  divindle  and  die." 

"Are  we  two  not  the  same? 
By  law  everlasting,   one  mystical  flame? 
Aloft   if   I  burn, 

Every  ray  of  my  light  be  thy  stair  of  return  ; 
Up,  up  !    to  our  lot 

Where  warfare  and  time  and  the  body  are  not." 
— From  McClurc's  Magazine  (January). 


PERSONALS. 

Yankee  Women  as  Financiers.— The  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  London  Mail  tells  us  of 
"  Yankee  Women  as  Financiers,"  and  gives  short 
sketches  of  Mrs.  Ella  Rawls  Reader,  Sophia 
Beck,  Miss  Millie  O'Bryan,  of  Cripple  Creek, 
Hetty  Green,  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Weightman 
Walker,  of  Philadelphia.  If  the  financial  do- 
ings of  these  women  may  be  taken  as  an  exam- 
ple, many  a  humble  toiler  may  be  pardoned  in 
paraphrasing  "  Lives  of  great  women  remind  us, 
we  can  make  our  lives  sublime."  Thousands  of 
the  humbler  workers  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  most  of  these  multi-millionaire  women  be- 
gan their  careers  by  pecking  typewriting  keys 
for  ten  and  fifteen  dollars  a  week.  Some  were 
stenographers  in  brokers'  offices,  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  tips  that  came  their  way.  The 
American  woman  is  given  the  credit  of  being 
the  "  most  independent  woman  in  the  world." 
They  "  boldly  invade  every  branch  of  industry, 
even  those  formerly  thought  the  exclusive  domain 
of  men,"  being  now  employed  in  every  field,  and 
launching  into  business  for  themselves  as  capi- 
talists, stock-brokers,  real  estate  and  insurance 
agents,  managers  of  theatrical  companies,  law- 
yers, and  so  on.     To  quote  : 

"  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  is  Mrs. 
Reader,  who  not  many  years  ago  was  a  hum- 
ble typewriter  girl,  but  is  to-day  one  of  the 
leading  financiers  of  New  York  with  a  big  down- 
town office  of  her  own,  and  so  much  power  in 
the  diplomatic  and  political  worlds  that  she  has 
had  quite  extraordinary  influence  on  the  some- 
what turbulent  finances  of  the  island  Republic 
of  San  Domingo. 

"  Another  remarkable  instance  is  Miss  Sophia 
Beck,  who  was  also  a  young  lady  stenographer 
in  the  office  of  the  Storey  Cotton  Company,  an 
enormous  concern,  which  was  also  interested  in 
the  Provident  Investment  Company,  but  which 
failed  some  time  since.  Miss  Beck,  however, 
when  her  principals  failed,  actually  took  charge 
of  the  whole  gigantic  business,  and  so  manipu- 
lated its  tangled  threads  that  a  clear  hundred 
thousand  pounds  was  saved  for  the  creditors. 

"  But  still  more  remarkable  is  the  case  of 
Miss  Millie  O'Bryan,  of  Cripple  Creek,  the 
famous  mining  centre  in  Colorado.  This  young 
lady,  like  nearly  all  the  successful  women 
financiers    of    America,    had    her    ambition    fired 
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les and  Portland,  through  without  change.  Drawing 
room  and  tourist  sleeping  cars.  For  booklets,  maps, 
railroad  rates,  schedules,  list  of  hotels  and  description 
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Physicians 
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and  ideas  put  into  her  head  by  serving  a    little 

while   in  some   important  office  as  a   shorthand 
typist. 

"During  the  recent  great  strikes  in  Colorado, 
when  the  miners  and  the  military  were  practi- 
cally at  war.  the  astute  Miss  O'Hryan  acquired 
various  interests  in  mining  properties  for  Hi.' 
in,  rest  song,  foreseeing  that  when  law  and  or- 
der should  be  restored  the  reaction  would  come 
and  stocks  would  go  up  with  a  bound,  particular- 
ly in  the  case  of  genuine  properties. 

"  Truth  to  tell,  however,  Millie  O'Bryan  owes 
much  of  her  success  to  the  valuable  tips  she 
received  during  her  employment  as  stenographer, 
but  her  success,  far  from  contenting  her,  only 
spurred  her  on  to  more  ambitious  efforts.  Quito 
recently  she  organized  the  Teutonic  Mining  Com- 
pany, and  is  at  this  moment  its  regularly  elected 
president.  The  claims  belonging  to  this  mine 
adjoin  the  famous  '  W.  V.  H.,'  whore  ore  of 
fabulous  richness  has  been  discovered.  The  same 
young  lady  is  likewise  president  of  the  Gold  Bond 
Consolidated  Company  of  Cripple  Creek,  also  of 
the  Amalgamated  Gold  Mining  Company,  which 
owns  a  hundred  and  twenty  odd  acres  on  Battle 
Mountain,  Colorado  ;  and  she  has  besides  very 
valuable  interests  in  Nevada  and  California." 

Naturally  Hetty  Green  comes  in  for  her  share 
of  publicity,  and  a  comparison  is  made  between 
her  and  Mrs.  Weightman  Walker,  who,  although 
a  business  woman,  a  financier,  handling  mil- 
lions, has  not  lost  her  desire  for  the  things 
which  women  are  supposed  by  men  to  love,  and 
which  they  usually  love  to  please  mere  man, — 
fine  wearing  apparel,  gorgeous  furnishings  in  her 
home,  jewels,  and  everything  that  adds  to  the 
setting  for  the  jewel.  Mrs.  Cassie  Chadwick  and 
her  "  feminized  finance  "  are  not  forgotten,  but 
only  mentioned  in  passing,  and  her  contribution 
is  regarded  much  as  the  vaudevillian's  perform- 
ance is  looked  upon  by  the  "  legitimate  "  star. 
Of  Hetty  and  Mrs.  Walker  the  Mail's  corre- 
spondent says  : 

"  But  the  two  most  important  women  finan- 
ciers of  America  are  Mrs.  Hetty  Green  and  Mrs. 
Anne  Weightman  Walker.  Mrs.  Green  is  a 
truly  remarkable  woman,  who  has  amassed  a 
fortune  of  over  $60,000,000,  and  put  to  rout 
unscrupulous  lawyers  and  people  who  have  at- 
tempted to  get  the  better  of  her  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  '  I  have  made  my  money  by 
judicious  investments,'  Mrs.  Green  declared  re- 
cently, '  and  not  by  speculation — only  fools 
speculate.' 

"  Mrs.  Green  is  probably  the  only  woman  in 
the  world  who  can  afford  to  buy  up  whole  rail- 
ways to  amuse  her  son.  Some  years  ago  she 
wrote  out  one  check  at  the  Chemical  National 
Bank  in  Broadway,  New  York,  for  the  entire 
price  of  the  Texas  Midland  Railroad  and  turned 
it  over  to  her  son,  Mr.  E.  H.  R.  Green,  who  now 
lives  in  Dallas,  Texas.  '  Ned  is  a  good  boy,' 
Mrs.  Green  remarked  to  the  present  writer, 
'  and  I  have  entrusted  him  with  the  management 
of  all  my  property  west  of  Buffalo.' 

"  Mrs.  Green's  enormous  fortune — which  she 
has  made  herself,  remember — is  distributed,  as 
she  says  herself,  '  pretty  well  everywhere  that 
money  can  go  and  bring  back  something.'  And 
yet  this  woman  is  living  in  a  shabby  flat  over 
in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  which  she  pays  less  than 
a  pound  a  week — four  rooms  on  the  third  floor  ! 
She  has  a  horror  of  all  the  things  the  averag? 
rich  American  woman  adores,  such  as  motor 
cars,  jewels,  lovely  frocks,  horses  and  carriages, 
a  box  at  the  opera,  and  so  on.  Mrs.  Hetty  Green 
allows  herself  just  one  personal  servant,  and  she 
has  even  been  known  to  bring  her  own  lunch  to 
her  business  headquarters,  which  is  the  Chemical 
National  Bank,  near  the  New  York  General  Post 
Office. 

"  And  her  neighbors  at  home — even  in  the 
same  house  with  her — are  humble  clerks,  arti- 
sans and  typewriters.  Just  before  she  rented 
her  present  flat  she  had  another  at  five  pounds 
a  month,  but  moved  away  on  account  of  the 
notoriety  attaching  to  her  refusal  to  pay  an 
eight-shilling  dog  license  on  the  pet  of  her 
daughter  Sy!*ia.      Above  all  things,  Mrs.   Green 
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tee  to  be  now,  pe  reotandsstl  hotory  or  mono; 
without  ij  nod  tin  i  or  qui  baling. 

T-i         n  \ari_        I  sell  hooks  at  less  than 

I  he  KeaSOn  Why  half  regular  price  fully 
explained  in  my  catalogue  of  books.  My  book  out- 
alogue  is  free,  it  will  save  you  more  than  one- 
half.  Write  for  It  today.  Lest  you  forget,  do  it  now. 

David  C.  Clarkson,  The  Book  Broker,  Dept.  69,  Chicago 


There  are  30,000  more  articles  in  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  than  in  any  other  encyclo- 
paedia in  the  English  language. 

There  are  10,000  more  biographies  than  in  any  other. 

The  various  departments  of  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia,  bound  separately,  would  make 
200  average  size  volumes,  costing  hundreds  of  dollars. 

The  illustrations  alone  in  The  International  Encyclopaedia,  bound  together,  would  make  a  volume 
E'er  than  Webster's  International  Dictionary.     Altogether,  in 


largei 


The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

there  are  20  volumes,  containing  16,328  pages,  67,097  titles,  20,600,000  words,  700  full-page  illustrations, 
besides  over  seven  thousand  illustrations  in  the  text.  There  are  100  full-page  colored  plates,  400  duo- 
tints,  and  300  maps  and  charts,  making  a  complete  atlas  of  the  world. 

Every  bit  of  information  in  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  is  of  interest  to  the  average 
man.    There  is  not  "as  dry  as  an  encyclopaedia  "  article  in  the  entire  work. 

The  arrangement  of  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  is  so  simple  and  complete,  an  answer 
can  be  found  on  any  question  without  an  instant's  loss  of  time. 

Everyone  knows  the  value  of  having  an  encyclopaedia  to-day  ;  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia 
is  the  best  and  the  most  recent  in  existence  at  the  present  time.  We  want  you  to  compare  it  with  any  other 

The  matter  of  price  need  not  trouble  anybody. 

This  Coupon  is  Worth  Two  Interesting  Books,  FREE 


One  is  the  famous  2o-eent  Question  Book,  which  contains  every-day  questions  you  ought  to 
know  how  to  answer,  but  half  of  which  you  probably  cannot  answer  off-hand.    This  little       a 
book  is  to  show  the  usefulness  and  practicability  of  the  foremost  encyclopaedia  in  existence       .o^j 

A*       ? 


to-day 

The  other  book  contains  pages  descriptive  of  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia, 


<**: 


specimen  pages,  fac-simile  illustrations  from  The  New  International,  showing  the  *&  .Ae  c^  V\%° 
work's  scope,  and  the  easy  payment  plan  by  which  one  can  secure  this  great  work  <V^  &,  Jy^e^  <y 
without  a  large  initial  expenditure.  X)       ^    .£•  ^v^^'fc 

Tf  mill    +olr^»     irrtll     laoo     4llOYl      o     TYllT.,it.i     +r.     fill      i  *,      #1.^     A»..nnn  liir^il    I*. J  -fiT*  w^  o^     C     ■  S!  ^* 


It  will  take  you  less  than  a  minute  to  fill  in  the  coupon.     Mail  it  and 


you  will  receive  at  once  these  two  valuable  books. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  372  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


>CC 


#\ 


^^\*VVrf« 


?v>v? 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  ~Tb        .  _ 

The  New  International  in  response  to  this      ,  >  4^ \f^^\^ 
advertisement  within  30  days  after  its       ^  ^  e^v*V%>° 
appearance,  we  will  send  an  Extra  Vol-     ^     ^    ,<^>P^^s0 
time  Free,    entitled,    "Courses    of 
Reading  and  Study." 


^ 


<^V> 


ft    Jr 


ov 
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detests  publicity  of  any  kind,  and  she  does  her 
shopping  under  the  name  of  '  Nash,'  which  name 
is  also  on  her  doorplate. 

"  At  her  summer  home  in  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 
this  enormously  wealthy  woman  will  have  no 
curtains  to  the  windows,  and  hardly  any  furniture 
at  all  beyond  the  barest  necessaries.  The  result 
is  that  servants  will  not  stay  with  her,  and  the 
big,  old-fashioned  Colonial  home  is  fast  falling 
into  neglect. 

"A  vastly  different  woman  financier,  as  re- 
gards her  personal  tastes  and  predilections,  is 
Mrs.  Weightman  Walker,  whose  flat  at  the 
Hotel  Renaissance  costs  £3,000  a  year,  and  is 
replete  with  luxury  to  a  startling  degree.  This 
flat,  remember,  is  quite  a  small  set  of  rooms ; 
and  among  Mrs.  Walker's  servants  will  be  found 
a  French  chef  at  £500  a  year  and  several  chauf- 
feurs for  her  many  automobiles  ;  besides  coach- 
men, footmen,  maids  and  so  on.  Totally  unlike 
Mrs.  Green,  Mrs.  Walker  loves  beautiful  horses, 
French  frocks,  diamonds  and  the  like.  She 
likes  to  surround  herself  with  interesting  per- 
sons, and  positively  abhors  eccentricity  in  any 
form.  The  only  thing  the  two  women  have  in 
common  is  an  intense  love  for  business  life  and 
amazing  skill  in  high  finance.  Mrs.  Walker  has 
ransacked  the  markets  of  the  world  for  Oriental 
rugs  and  objets  d'art  for  her  flat,  which  is  also 
fitted  with  most  elaborate  burglar  and  fire 
alarms,  while  private  detectives  are  employed  to 
guard  her  person  day  and  night." 


Mr.  Carnegie's  Autobiography  —  The  New 
York  World  tells  us  that  Andrew  Carnegie  is  to 
write  a  full  history  of  his  life,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  he  has  gone  to  his  sister-in-law's  home. 
Dungeness,  Cumberland  Island,  Georgia,  whers 
the  work  of  putting  the  book  in  shape  will  bs 
done.     The  World  says  : 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  for  so  long  a  time  out 
of  active  business  that  he  will  depend  largely  on 
his  "  young  partners,"  the  young  men  he  made 
millionaires,  to  supply  him  with  data  relatins 
to  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  the  United 
States  during  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
his  retirement  from  active  work.  Several  of 
these  young  partners  have  been  invited  to  spend 
part  of  the  winter  with  him  at  Dungeness,  and 
all  arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the 
Pittsburg  men  to  journey  South  at  various  times 
between  now  and  April   1. 

The  biography  of  the  steel  master  will  also  be 
largely  a  history  of  Pittsburg,  for  the  life  of  the 
steel  king — that  portion  of  it  which  saw  his 
struggles  at  least — was  spent  here,  and  several 
other  persons  of  Pittsburg,  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  city,  have  also  been  invited  South 
to  help  Mr.  Carnegie  along  when  his  memory 
may  be  defective. 

The  book,  it  is  understood,  will  be  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  life  of  the  Laird  of  Skibo, 
and  will  tell  everything  in  connection  .with  his 
career. 


A  Sketch  of  Mayor  McClellan.— A  charming 
picture  of  "  little  George  B.  McClellan  "  in 
everyday  life  is  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  We  are  told  that  he 
is  noted  for  his  tact  and  his  "  smile,"  which  win 
him  many  loyal  friends  and  admirers  at  first 
sight,  and  when  they  know  him  better  and  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  his  sterling  qualities, 
they  are  his  forever.      The  Post  remarks  : 

If  you  happen  to  walk  north  along  lower 
Broadway  any  weekday  morning,  just  after  nine 
o'clock,  you  will  pass  a  youngish-looking  man, 
blonde,  square-chinned,  and  slightly  stoop- 
shouldered,  at  whom  every  tenth  pedestrian  turns 
to  look.  As  the  man  gazes  straight  ahead,  only 
changing  his  expression  to  answer  an  occasional 
greeting,  the  heavy  cane  in  his  right  hand 
thumps  the  flagstones  monotonously.  Though  he 
is  not  hurrying,  he  evidently  has  no  time  to 
waste.  When  a  passing  truck  delays  him  at  a 
crossing,  there  comes  into  his  blue-gray  eyes  a 
look  of  impatience,  and  he  quickens  his  pace  for 
a  few  yards  as  though  to  recapture  the  lost  sec- 
onds. 


The  highly  successful  culmination  of  experi- 
ments in  a  specially  treated  steel  of  great  ten- 
sile strength  has  enabled  us  to  produce  in  the 
new  Type  XII,  35-40  H.  P.  Pope-Toledo,  a 
car  that  is  away  beyond  even  our  fondest  wishes 
or  expectations.  Everyone  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  past  unap- 
proached  and  unparalleled  record  of  Pope-Toledo  stock  cars,  which  have 
won  so  many  notable  speed,  endurance  and  hill  climbing  contests — over  200 
cups  and  medals.  A  few  months  back  we  did  not  think  it  probable  or  pos- 
sible to  produce  a  better  car  than  that  with  which  we  have  won  all  these 
victories.  The  Pope-Toledo  has  always  been  recognized  as  A  CAR  OF 
POWER,  which  means  speed,  hill  climbing,  capacity  and  endurance.  But 
Type  XII  is  a  more  powerful  car,  a  faster  car,  a  stronger  car,  a  car  with 
more  room  and  more  style.  Yet,  note  carefully,  it  has  only  10 j%  pounds  of 
engine  weight  per  H.  P.,  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable  only  54  pounds  of 
total  weight  per  H.  P.  More  significant  still,  it  is  the  most  compact  car  in  the 
world;  seats  7  adult  people  comfortably, — the  wheel  base  is  only  104  inches. 


Motor.  Four  Individua 
Twin  Head,  Cylinders,  t- 
cycle,  Copper  Jacketed, 
developing  under  brake 
test  43  to  44  H.  P  Water 
cooled  by  the  matchless 
Pope-Toloil  i  radiator. 


Aries.    The  axles  of  Type  XII  are  of  the  I 

irged  in  our  own  plant  of  the 


Brakes.    The  Pope-To'.edo  sys- 
tem ofbrakes  is  incomparable. 
In  Type  XII,   both    foot    and 
emergency  brake*   ait    on  the 
hubs  ol  the  rear 
wheels.     The?e 
brakes  a«  very 
strong  and 
easily    adjusted 
to  wear 


Transmission  is  of  the  sliding 
geir  type.  Three  speeds  for- 
ward and  reverfe.  Hull  bear- 
ings at  all  important  points. 
The  Transmission  of  Type  XII 
is  one  of  our  greatest  forward 
steps.  The  steel  we  use  in  this 
transmission  is  22a. 000 
pounds  tensile  strength. 
ThisMee!  is  very  expensive 
to  make,  and  still  more  ex- 
pensive to  work.  But  by 
its  use  we  are  enabled  to 


produce  not  only  the  lightest,  but  the  strongest  and  most 
efficient  transmission  ever  placed  in  a  motor  car. 

Be  sure  the  name "  POPE "  is  on  your  Automobile 


Price  Fully  Equipped        ^-^^     #  3.5  00 
SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE. 

Pope  Motor  Car  Co.  Desk  p.  Toledo,0. 


CROSBY'S 
GLOVES 


known  and  worn  everywhere 

If  yon  are  interested  in  our  great  SS.SO  black 
gauntlet  Inrtlou.  mull  prepaid  ;  Indies  Mocha  kid 
gloves  in  any  color  ;  men's  Mocha  Reindeer  kIovch  unlined 
and  silk  lined  :  in  fact  any  kind  of  kIovos  or  mittens,  get 
our  booklet  "  Glove  Pointers."  If  interested  in  nil  turn  I 
hliick  <;ullo\vtiy  fur  runts*  anil  Holies,  black  and 
brown  Frisian  idomestic  calfskin)  fur  coats,  or  nn  ele- 
gant      skrul     lined   kersey  COat,    otter  collar: 

if  you  have  hides  or  skins  to  have  tanned,  taxidermy  or 
ru«  work    net  our  catalog. 

TIIK   (  IKMll     ■  1IISI  \\    Flit  fOMPAIV, 

liu  Mill  (street,  Rochester.  N.  V. 


Troubled  with  Faulty  Ignition' 


Rquiu  ) our  car,  Uuiuuu  or  engine  witli  the 

I  Apple  Automatic  Battery  Charger. 

|  Kusily  installed.       With  this  machine  < 

our  ear  your  current  will    never  fail    at  ( 
J  iwkwarl  moments,  leaving  you  "stalled" 
(far  from  home.      Write  to-day  for  full  iufor- 
I  matlon.     See  us  at  X.  Y.  and  Chicago  auto 
|  shows. 

IK  DAYTON  ELECTRIC  U.  MFC.  CO. 
125  Heaver  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Apple 


^ 


Automatic 
Battery  - 
Charter* 


DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT  YOUR    FEET! 

Send  25c  today  for  pkg. 
(12  plasters)  of  COKNO 
I corn  killing  plasters 
Removes  corns,  callous, 
warts.  Relieves  the  pain 
of  bunion.  Builds  new 
■  skin.  Leaves  no  sore- 
1  ni'M.  Peace  and  comfort 
combined.  Cure  guaranteed  or  money  back.  At  drug 
and  shoe  stores,  or  by  mall  postpaid. 

sample  pliir.  (4  planters),  by  mall  only.lOe. 
BEST  SLTI'LY  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs.,I>ept.27,  Juliet,  Ilk 


CORNO    REMOVES    CORNS 
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Should  your  curiosity  u^mpt  you  to  follow  him. 
the  way  will  lead  to  the  City  Hall  and  through 
the  long  west  corridor  to  a  doorway  guarded 
by  a  policeman  in  full  uniform. 

••Good  morning,  Mr.  Mayor,"  says  the  officer. 

"  How  are  you,  Sergeant  ?  "  is  the  response, 
and  the  door,  held  open  for  a  moment,  closes 
behind  the  energetic  figure. 

A  visitor  to  the  Mayor's  office  will  be  greeted 
with  cordial  politeness.  "  If  he  has  only  two 
minutes  to  spare  he  gives  them  with  an  air  that 
almost  conveys  to  the  Intruder  the  Impression 
of  having  conferred  on  him  a  favor  by  calling." 
Should  the  visitor  remain  long  enough,  he  will 
observe  that — 

The  Mayor  is  dressed  faultlessly,  tho 
never  conspicuously.  Most  of  the  time  he  wears 
a  gray  or  brown  business  suit,  with  a  sack  coat, 
during  working  hours.  The  tall  hat  and  frock 
coat  are  rarely  worn  to  the  office  unless  the  rou- 
tine of  the  day  is  to  include  some  public  occa- 
.sion  or  formal  reception.  Sitting  bent  over  his 
desk,  his  hair  more  or  less  ruffled  where  his  fin- 
gers have  been  roving  through  it,  he  might  pass 
for  a  Wall  Street  man,  a  merchant,  or  any  type 
of  prosperous  business  citizen,  though  there  is 
something  in  the  stoop  of  his  shoulders  that  al- 
ways suggests  the  student. 

Mayor  McClellan,  so  the  Post  says,  is  recog- 
nized by  his  fellow  officials  as  one  of  the  "  hard- 
est working  Mayors  this  city  has  ever  had."  It 
tells  us  that  he  was  born  in  Dresden,  Kingdom 
■of  Saxony,  Germany,  and  came  to  America  with 
his  father,  when  he  was  three  years  old.  His 
early  education  was  acquired  in  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  and  later  he  was  sent  to  a  "  military  in- 
stitution at  Ossining."  The  Mayor's  first  work 
was  on  a  newspaper  at  a  salary  of  $10  a  week; 
later  he  received  $25  a  week  for  doing  "  political 
reporting,"  but  "all  in  all,  he  was  never  a  great 
success  as  a  journalist."  His  first  political 
"  job  "  was  the  gift  of  Richard  Croker,  "  who 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  him." 

The  old  Boss  was  looking  around  for  young 
men  of  good  family  connections.  Whenever  he 
found  a  likely  victim,  he  drew  him  into  the 
Tammany  fold.  McClellan  was  just  such  a  ris- 
ing youth  as  would  help  to  give  the  Wigwam  a 
standing  in  the  community. 

This  position  was  as  treasurer  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge,  at  a  salary  of  $4,000  a  year.  While 
attending  to  his  duties  here  he  studied  law  at 
Columbia  College,  being  a  member  of  the  night 
classes.      The  Post  says  : 

He  also  got  married.  Mrs.  McClellan,  whofe 
father  was  John  Gerard  Heckscher,  has  been 
her  husband's  co-worker  ever  since,  not  only  in 
making  their  home  attractive  to  the  many 
friends  and  associates  they  entertain,  but  in  his 
official  duties  as  well.  She  has  acted  as  his  sec- 
retary, and  many  are  the  campaign  speeches, 
tkey  say,  that  have  had  to  undergo  her  scrutiny 
before  they  were  "  sprung."  Her  influence  over 
the  Colonel  is  not  to  be  questioned.  An  example 
of  her  political  power  is  to  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pointment  and    retention    of     Dr.     John     McGaw 


5% 


THE  BEST  MAIL 
INVESTMENT 


MONEY  received  in  sums  of 
$25.00  and  upward  from  small 
investors  throughout  the  United 
States  is  loaned  oy  this  Company 
under  New  York  Banking  De- 
partment supervision  on  home- 
builders'  real  estate.  It  is  with- 
drawable at  pleasure.  It  earns  6 
per  cent,  per  annum,  which  we 
remit  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year ;  and  earn- 
ings  are  paid  for  every  day  the 
money  is  in  our  possession. 

Assets $1,750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits  .   $150,000 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  CO. 
So.  9  Times  Bldg..  B'way.M.  ¥.  City 


Full  particulars  will 
interest  all  who  would 
like  to  get  belter  returns 
than  3^5  or  4  per  cent, 
without  speculative  risk. 


The  Goodyear 

Detachable  Auto  Tire  on  Universal  Rim 

Can  be  Taken  Off  or  Replaced  in  Thirty  Seconds. 

YES   SIR— that's  the  TRUTH  *"  there  is  loft  to  do  is  to  screw  oj>  tho  thumb  nut 

'it  takes  just  thirty  seconds  by  the  on  t^  vajve  Htem      This  draws  down ,  ,t  .tie!  plate 

.    ,.  .     .    ,         cc              l  x-       i    .,_      A  winch  is  on  the  valve  stem  up  against  the  inner  tube, 

watch  to  take  off  or  put  back  the  Good-  This  plate,  when  drawn  down,  keeps  the  flange  rings 

year  Detachable  Auto  Tire  on  Universal  Rim.  apart,  and  pressed  tight  aguinst  the  locking  ring,  so 

—• YoT^onT^e^^any^toolsTiiFh^F-ji^  thiB  lockinB  nng  can  *  come  out' 

your  fingers.     Leave  your  "jimmies"  and  That's  all.  Pump  up  and  you're  off.  Time,  thirty 

other  burglar  tools  at  home.  seconds-look  at  your  watch  and  see. 

Now  listen  a  minute,   and   see  why  for  So  different,  isn't  it,  from  spending  several  hours 

yourself.     It's   as  easy  to  understand  this  try{ae  to  pry  a  3°-inch  t're  over  a  31-inch  Flange 

Rim  as  it  is  to  put  a  tire  on  it.  with  crowbars  and  things? 

A  section  of  the  base  of  this  Universal  Now  there  are  other  points  about  this  wonderful 
Rim  looks  like  Fig.  1.  It  is  ft    ,       A    ^   .  «.  tire  and  rim,  which  are  just  as 
rolled    from    thick   steel,     —            — ^~\J/J'  im„„rta„t   ,„j   i,,cf  ac  03c,,  tn 
and  will  co  on  the  felloe  of           Figure.  1  important  and  just  as  easy  to 
any  standard  wheel  made           **buio.i.  understand  as  this. 
for  Standard  Clincher  Rim.    Manufacturers  Taken  together,  they  wine 
will  equip  cars  with  this  rim  if  asked,  with- 
out extra  charge.  out  at  one  sweep  ninety  per 

The  flanges  on  this  Rim  are  rinas.    They  cent  of  all  Automobile  Tire    VA\  Atrro" 

put  on  and  off  like  a  ring  on  your  finger.  f -,r...kl.>.. 

<»v          When  we  put  on  the  first  Flange  Ring,  irouoies. 

"?J    the  seotion  would  be  like  Fig.  2.  This  Tire  won't  rim  cut 

B    r       -»  jg_nA    .,  And   then  we  slide  on  it  may  be  ridden  for  miles 

_.        _  „   Vz/    the  tire,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  .       ,    .   ,      a    . 

Figure  2.  N-'         Now  we  put  on  the  5ut.  absolutely  flat, 

side  Flange  Ring  and  snap  in  place  the  Split-  It  won't  creep  or  come  Figure  3. 

T^fro^co^g'off  Wm?  Taction  off  the  rim  "hen  ridden  deflat^.  though  not  me- 

is  now  as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  this  adver-  chanically  fastened  in  any  way. 

tisement.      ^^^^n^^^-—  it  js  the  liveliest  and  most  resilient  Auto  Tire  on 

the  market,  though  (paradoxical  as  it  may  seem)  it 
is  also  the  most  durable. 

This  tire  is  90  per  cent  puncture  proof. 
These  are  general  statements.  We  haven't  space  for 
further  details.    But  every  one  of  these  statements  is 
true,  and  we  can  prove  it. 

It  will  only  take  a  minute  to  show  you  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  if  you  will  drop  into  one  of  our  Branch  Stores-    Or, 
when  Ull-  \\J"  H  write  us  and  we'll  send  you  a  book  that  will  show  you. 

Lock-        VB  Don't  spend  a  cent  for  this  tire  and  rim,  and  don't  ask  the 

holds  it  on  the  I  maker  to  put  it  on  your  next  season's  car  till  you  are  convinced 

on  every  point.    But  in  your  own  interest,  if  you  are  seeking 
relief  from  Tire  Troubles,  let  us  convince  you.    We  can  do  it. 

^own   /j§F    The   Goodyear  Tire    &   Rubber   Company 
Automobile  Tire  Dept.  Liberty  Street,  Akron,  Oblo 

Branches  in  Following  Cities: 

BOSTON 0  Merrimac  St.  PHILADKLPHIA. .  1521  Spring  St 

NEW  YORK ST.  LOUIS 712-714  Morgan  St. 

...Cor.  64th  St.  and  Broadway  SAN  FRANCISCO..  .Geo.  P.  Moore 

CHICAGO 110  Lake  St.  &  Co.,  59b  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

CINCINNATI 242  E.  Fifth  St.        DENVER 220  Sixteenth  St 

BUFFA  L0 7 19  Main  St.  DETROIT ....  242  Jefferson  Avenue 

Bailey  Tread  furnished  on  Goodyear  Tires 
(all  sizes)  when  ordered. 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mastered 
by  tbe 

LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 

Combined  with 

The  Rosenthal 
fommon  Sense 

Method  of 
Practical  Unguistry 

The  Latest  and  Best    Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 

YOU  HEAR  THE  EXACT  PRONUNCIATION  OF 
EACH  WORD  AND  PHRASE.  A  few  minutes' practice 
several  times  a  day  at  spare  moments  gives  a  thorough 
mastery  of  conversational  French,  German,  Spanish,  or 
Italian.    Sendfor  testimonials,  booklet,  and  letter. 

THE     LANGUAGE-PHONE     METHOD 
1103  Metropolis  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  16th  St ,  N.  Y. 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS. 

The Standard  American  Brand 

FOR   OVER    FIFTY  YEARS 

Have  been  subjected  to  the  test 
of  years  and  are  recognized  for 
all  purposes  The  Best. 

SPENCERIAN    PEN    CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Woodbury  as  street-cleaning  commissioner.  Mrs. 
Woodbury  and  Mrs.  MeClellan  are  close  friends. 
The  Mayor  has  stood  by  the  doctor  in  spite  of 
Tammany  Hall's  bitter  disapproval.  Which 
shows  that  home  influence  goes  even  further 
than  party  "  regularity." 

Mr.  McClellan's  culture  and  education  are  well 
known.  He  is  an  accomplished  linguist.  In  the 
McClellan-Low  campaign,  although  many  people 
give  him  the  credit  of  "  blindly  obeying  orders," 
he  is  remembered  to  have  said  : 

"  Xo  man,  no  group  of  men,  no  matter  who 
they  be  nor  how  intimate  with  them  may  have 
been  my  associations,  nor  to  what  extent  they 
have  promoted  my  political  career,  shall,  now 
or  ever,  place  upon  me  an  obligation  which  I  in 
honor  should  not  bear  before  God  and  man." 


A  Female  Political  Boss. — The  American 
woman  seems  to  be  invading  every  branch  of 
industry,  even  those  formerly  thought  the  ex- 
clusive domain  of  men.  Women  in  politics  are 
not  new,  but  the  New  York  Sun  recently  printed 
a  story  which  told  of  the  work  of  Mrs.  Max 
Porges,  who  is  one  of  Tammany's  election  dis- 
trict captains  in  fact,  although  not  in  name.  Hor 
son,  A.  J.  Porges,  is  the  nominal  captain  of  the 
15th  election  district  of  the  Eighth  Assembly  dis- 
trict on  New  York's  East  Side,  but,  The  Sun 
says,  everyone  who  knows  the  facts  knows  that 
Mrs.  Porges  is  the  real  leader  of  that  district, 
and  has  been  for  something  like  twenty-five 
years. 

Mrs.  Porges  is  one  of  the  famous  Division 
street  milliners.  She  attends  to  business  every 
day  for  eleven  months  a  year.  When  election 
time  comes  round  she  forsakes  it  absolutely. 

Then  she  spends  all  her  time  in  the  saloon 
and  hotel  at  the  corner  of  Forsyth  and  Rivington 
streets,  which  she  and  her  husband  bought  in 
1876,  after  her  husband  failed  in  the  wholesale 
liquor  business.  From  their  hotel  thirty-one 
voters  registered  and  cast  their  ballots  in  Nov- 
ember, 

"Every  one  of  'em  voted  the  straight  Tam- 
many ticket,"  says  Mrs.  Porges  proudly.  "It 
was  the  first  time  we  ever  had  a  solid  Tam- 
many vote  from  our  house,  but  I  did  have  to 
work  to  win  one  man  over!  I'll  bet  no  other 
election  district  captain  of  Tammany  can  show 
such  a  result.    And  me  only  a  woman,  too  !" 

And  how  does  Mrs.  Porges  do  her  work? 
The  old  Tammany  methods  of  proved  efficiency 
are  hers. 

A  ton  of  coal  here  and  there,  an  evicted  fam- 
ily put  back  in  rooms,  a  note  indorsed,  bail  for 
those  arrested,  rents  paid,  broad  charity  for 
those  in  distress,  funeral  bills  partly  assumed, 
favors  for  pushcart  men — it  all  goes.  It  is 
worth  while  to  go  with  her  to  the  pushcart  dis- 
trict. Her  husband  as  Alderman  helped  to  make 
the  pedlers'  lot  easier.  When  she  appears  they 
crowd  around  her  and  she  resembles  a  hen  with 
a  brood  of  chickens. 

But   election   morning   is   the   great   sight. 

Around  the  Porges  hotel  a  great  crowd  assem- 
bles as  early  as  5  o'clock.  Then  Mrs.  Porges 
appears,  and  at  the  head  of  a  big  procession, 
election  workers  of  high  and  low  degree,  she 
sweeps  around  to  the  Bowery  and  all  hands  have 
a  free  breakfast,  Republicans  as  well  as  Demo- 
crats,  and  the  house  of  Porges  pays  for  it. 

Anything  you  want  you  can  have.  Lyons's 
place  is  jammed  and  it  costs  a  pretty  penny. 
Then  it's  vote,  and  vote  straight,  and  Mrs. 
Porges  knows  that  she  has  begun  the  day  right. 
She  oiten  has  as  many  as  twenty-five  voters  on 
her  own  staff  of  workers. 

Let  a  man  become  known  as  wabbly,  Mrs. 
Porges  knows  how  a  legitimate  election  da^  job 
can  be  given  to  him  that  will  hold  him  in  line. 


BEFORE   AN  AUDIENCE 

New  and  original  principles  for  effective  public 
speaking.  By  Nathan  Shkppard.  12mo,  cloth, 
"5  cts. 

"  He  doe«  not  teach  elocution,  but  the  art  of  public 
apeaking."—  1'ittsburg  Chronicle. 

FUNK  &  W AuNAU.S  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  an  automo- 
bile, there  are  a  hundred  reasons  why  you 
should  get  a  Cadillac.  Don't  decide  upon  a 
machine  until  you  have  thoroughly  investi- 
gated the  remarkably  fine  and  complete  line 
offered  for  1906.  From  it  you  can  select  a 
car  to  suit  any  requirements,  whether  a 
smart  runabout  at  $750,  a  40  horse-power 
touring  car  at  $3,750  or  one  of  the  several 
intermediate  types. 

We  want  you — everybody — to  compare 
point  for  point,  the  many  advantageous 
features  of  the  Cadillac.  Then  you  will 
appreciate  why  it  is  the  most  easily  oper- 
ated, most  economically  maintained,  most 
dependable  of  motor  cars.  In  beauty  of 
design  and  finish  it  is  unsurpassed. 

We  can  offer  no  greater  argument  of 
Cadillac  superiority  than  the  fact  that  in 
four  years  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company 
has  grown  from  a  small  beginning  to  the 
largest  automobile  manufacturing  establish- 
ment in  the  world. 

Don't  fail  to  see  the  Cadillac  at  the  New 

York  and  Chicago  Automobile  Shows. 

Illustrated  booklet  A  O  and  address 
of  nearest  dealer  sent  upon  request. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  Asso.  Licensed  Auto.  Mfrs. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs, Vines,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  OrnamentalTrees 

The  best  by  62  years  test.  1200 
acres,  40  In  hardy  rotes,  none 
better  grown,  44  greenhouses 
of    1'nlinx,  Fernn,    Flouts  (Ger- 
aniums, Everbloomlng*  Roses 
and  other  things  too  numerous 
to    mention.       Seeds,    Plants, 
Hoses,  Etc.,  by  mail   postpaid, 
safe  arrlvul  and   satisfaction 
guaranteed,  larger  by  express 
or  freight.    You  will  be  inter- 
ested    in    our     extraordinary 
cheap    offers  of  over    half   a 
hundred  choice  collections  in 
Seeds,    Plants,   Roses,  Trees, 
Etc.    Elegant  1 68-page  Catalogue  FREE.    Send  for 
it  today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a  little  money. 
THE  STOKRS  A  HARRISON  CO.. 
BOX     225,    PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


HAIR. 

Our  Guarantee 

Backed 
By  The    Bank. 

We  will  send  you  by 
prepaid  express,  an 
Evans  Vacuum  Cap, 
to  use  sixty  days,  and 
if  you  do  not  cultivate 
a  sufficient  growth  of  hair  within  this  time  t» 
convince  you  that  this  method  is  effective, 
simply  notify  the  Jefferson  Bank  of  St.  Louis, 
and  they  will  return  the  price  of  the  Cap  to  you. 
The  Cap  is  used  a  few  minutes  each  day,  and 
even  one  application  produces  a  pleasant,  ting- 
ling sensation,  which  denotes  the  presence  of 
new  life  in  the  scalp  and  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  any  other  means.  Where  the  life 
principle  has  not  become  extinct,  this  method 
of  stimulation  will  usually  develop  a  growth  of 
hair  about  an  inch  in  length,  within  the  trial 
period. 

A  series  of  letters  from  a  number  of  people, 
giving  their  experience  with  the  Evans  Vacuum 
Cap,  appears  in  this  month's  "  Metropolitan  " 
and  "  Everybody's  Magazine,"  and  we  will  send 
copy  of  these  letters,  together  with  an  illustrated 
book,  to  anyone  interested. 

We  have  no  agents  or  traveling  representa- 
tives. All  orders  for  our  invention  come  through 
the  Jefferson  Bank,  and  each  customer  is  pro- 
tected by  guarantee  issued  by  the  Bank.  For 
further  information  address 
EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  CO.,  105  Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE   DOMESTIC    BLUNDERS    OF   WOMEN 

Critical  sketches  by  a  "  Mere  Man,"  constituting  an 
attack  upon  woman's  stronghold  In  the  home. 
12mo,  cloth,  210  pages,  11.00.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY,  Publishers,  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


GLOBE«INCUBATORS. 

Hatch  chickens    No  experience  necessary 
Our  large  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  In* 
cubators  and  Brooders  and  Poultry  Infor- 
mation mailed  tree.  Writeto-day.  Address 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER' 

Box  649  Freeport,  Ills. 


.KFRUITBOOK 

shows  In  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 

.  ■  '  fruit.    Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
"butiou  to  planters.—  SUrk  Bro's.  Louisiana,  M*. 

•    The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable :  50  rente.    Post-free.    Funk 
ft  Wagnalls  Company,  44-«0  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 
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Name. 


Address 


If  you   wish   to  receive  a  copy  of  the  hook  men- 
tioned in  this  advertisement,  write  your  aame  and 
address  in  the  space  above,  tear  off  this  corner 
and  mail  to  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 


convince  you  in  this  ad.  of  the 
value  to  YOU  of  our  Free  new 
book,  "The  Battle  Creek  Idea," 
you  would  be  glad  to  pay  $10.00 
for  it. 

This  book  is  valuable  because  it  shows  you  how 
to  be  well  and  strong  without  taking  drugs  or 
medicines. 

All  it  costs  you,  however,  is  the  price  of  a  stamp 
— we  send  it  absolutely  free. 

If  the  attainment  or  retention  of  your  own  good 
health — and  the  good  health  of  those  dear  to  you 
— is  worth  a  postal,  send  us  one  today  (or  use  above 
coupon)  and  we  will  forward  the  book  promptly. 

You  do  not  obligate  yourself  in  any  way  by  an- 
swering this  advertisement.  You  are  neither  re- 
quired to  buy  anything  nor  to  promise  anything. 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  read  the  book  carefully. 

It  tells  how  you  can  live,  in  your  own  home, 
without  disturbing  your  daily  routine  in  any  way, 
a  sane,  healthful  life— the  life  that  has  restored 
thousands  to  health  at  the  famous  -Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  nine-tenths  of  all  dis- 
eases are  caused  by  improper  diet. 

You  eat  disease  ;  and  you  eat  health.  It  is  all  in 
the  choice  of  foods.  "The  Battle  Creek  Idea  "  will 
tell  you  how  to  choose  right,  so  as  to  get  and  keep 
good  health. 

If  the  health  is  worth  having,  the  book  is  worth 
asking  for  today.    Address 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Co.,  Ltd., 

Dept.  G.  16,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


FOODS  FOR  THE  SICK. 

Cereals   That   Are  Reliable  and  Nutri- 
tious In  the  Highest  Degree. 

"  What  may  I  eat?  "  This  question  has  been 
propounded  to  physicians  again  and  again. 
We  have  given  nearly  thirty  years  of  thought 
to  the  right  answer  to  this  momentous  query, 
and  the  results  of  our  labor  are  embodied  in  a 
"  Diet  List "  which  we  send  free  to  anyone  on 
request.  It  tells  how  and  why  Gluten  Flour 
is  invaluable  to  Dyspeptics — how  Special  Dia- 
betic Food  helpsthose  suffering  from  Diabetes 
— how  Giuten  Grits  and  Barley  Crystals  make 
the  most  healthful  and  nourishing  breakfast 
cereals  for  those  who  cannot  eat  other  foods. 
We  also  make  health  flours  for  general  use. 
A  fair  trial  will  convince  you  of  the  merits  of 
these  celebrated  foods  and  cereals.  No  Dys- 
peptic. Diabetic,  or  other  sick  person  can 
afford  to  be  without  them— the  "Diet  List" 
will  explain  why— please  write  for  it. 

Trade-Mark  Registered. 

If  "F^ 


These  Foods  and  Ceroaln  sold  everywhere. 

FABWELL  <fe  RHINES, 
1  Huntington  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Now 


is  the  season 
for  a  cup  of 

LIEBI6  COMPACTS 

E-xtract  of  Beef 


Keeps  Colds  at  bay. 


MORE  OR   LESS    PUNGENT. 

No  More  On  Earth.  -  "Sir,  I  am  a  student 
of  the   Political    Study   Club." 

"Well,   what  can    I   do   for  you,   sir?" 

"I   want   to   look   through   your   telescope,   sir.  ' 

"My  telescope  !" 

"Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  see  If  Saturn's  smashed 
his  rings,  too.' — Baltimore  American. 


r— Vow  Crooked  Legs—\ 


Repartee.    —   Policeman    (to   tramp   on   park 

bench)  : 

"There  is  no  sleeping  allowed  here  !" 
Tramp:    "There    ain't?      Then    what   are    you 

doing  here  ?  " — Puck   (New  York). 


A  Reproof.  —  One  day  a  little  boy  came  to 
school  with  very  dirty  hands  and  the  teacher 
said  to  him  : 

"Jamie,  I  wish  you  would  not  come  to  school 
with  your  hands  soiled  that  way.  What  woul  1 
you  say  if  1  came  to  school  with  soiled  hands?" 

"  I  wouldn't  say  anything,"  was  the  prompt 
reply,  "  I'd  be  too  polite." — New  York  World. 


Sure  of  One,  Anyway. — A  district  visitor  once 
went  to  see  an  old  Scotch  woman  who  was  dying. 
Noticing  that  her  talk  was  all  about  herself  and 
the  minister,   he  said : 

"  Well,  really,  Jeannie,  I  believe  you  think 
there  will  be  nobody  in  Heaven  but  yourself  and 
the  minister." 

"  Ah,  weel,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  an'  I'm  no' 
sae  sure  aboot  the  minister." — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


His  Good  Point.— There  is  a  clergyman  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  who  enjoys  telling  the  following 
at  his  own  expense  : 

"  One  Sunday  I  was  returning  home  when  I 
was  accosted  by  a  quaint  old  woman,  house- 
keeper in  the  employ  of  a  dear  friend  of  mine. 

1  '  I  want  to  tell  you,  sir,'  said  the  old 
woman,  '  how  much  I  enjoy  going  to  church  on 
the  days  that  you  preach.' 

"  Expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  compli- 
ment, I  added  that  I  was  much  gratified  to  hear 
it,  adding  that  I  feared  I  was  not  as  popular  a 
minister  as  others  in  the  city,  and  I  finally 
asked  : 

"  '  And  what  particular  reason  have  you  for 
enjoyment  when  I   preach  ?  ' 

"  '  Oh,  sir,'  she  answered  with  appalling  can- 
dor, '  I  get  such  a  good  seat  then  !  '  " — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


Something  to  Please  the   Children. 

By    Wallace    Irwin. 
Something  to  please  the  children, 

Something  to  entertain  ! 
Shall  I  dance,  my  dears,  or  wiggle  my  ears, 

Or  balance  myself  on  a  cane? 
Shall  I  stand  at  the  parlor  casement 

And  sing  to  the  crowd  below? 
Or  pour  hot  tea  over  Grandpa's  knee 

In  a  comical  way  I  know? 
Something  to  please  the  children ; 

Anything  droll  will  do  ! 
Shall  I  lash  myself  to  the  mantle  shelf 

And  poke  my  feet  up  the  flue? 
Shall   I  spill  hot  wax  on  the  carpet 

Or  cover  my  nose  with  soot, 
Or  gum  my  hair,  or  drop  a  chair 

On  the  top  of  my  gouty  foot? 
Something  to  please  the  children  ; 

Something  that's  light  and  gay  ! 
Shall  I  whistle  and  scream  at  the  butcher's  team 

So  the  horses  will  run  away? 
Shall  I  hang  the  cat  to  the  curtain, 

Or  scare  Aunt  Jane  with  a  mouse? 
Shall  I  stutter  and  groan  through  the  telephone 

And  then  set  fire  to  the  house? 
Something  to  please  the  children  ; 

Nothing  that's  trite  and  tame  ! 
They  crow  with  glee  as  they  come  to  me — 

I'm  never  at  loss  for  a  game. 
They  greet  me  as  Uncle  Henry, 

And  jolly  good  times  they  see 
In  the  jovial  ways  and  genial  plays 

Of  an  elderly  man  like  me. 

— From  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Made  to  appi  i  Straight 
by  the  Perfect  Loo 
Form.    Undetectable 

any  leg.    Light   as  a   fee 
Perfectly    comfort- 
able. Sent  postpaid iti  plain 

package  witli  compute  in- 
structions for  only  two 
doll  arm  ($2.00).  Corre- 
spondence cun  fiaent  ial. 
Write  today. 

THE  STMT  FORM  CO. 

210  Slonruu  Stnit,  (  lilruit.i.  III. 

1 — "Havo   Somo    Stylo  About    You"— 


Vatkt  AusrwKtt 


PRUDENTIAL 

'^ftHAS  THE  "  t 

STRENGTH  OF 
'GIBRALTAR  ),\ 


A  Home  Blessing 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  a 
constant  advocate  of  sound  life 
insurance.  He  taught  his  people 
never  to  expect  Providence  to  do 
for  them  what  they  could  do  for 
themselves. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the 
greatest  home  blessings  is  a 
policy  in  The  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company.  It  assures  the 
perpetuation  of  the  home  and  its 
comforts,  to  the  family  which 
otherwise  might  be  homeless 
and  shelterless. 

When  a  man  is  taken  away 
from  his  family,  he  can  leave 
them  few  blessings  greater  than 

A  Policy  in 

THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE  CO.  of  America. 

Incorporated  as  a  stock  company  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey, 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN, 
President. 


Home  Office 

NEWARK, 

N.J. 
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Good  Points  in    the 


Third  Point :  The  quiet 
carriage  of  the  Smith 
Premier  typewriter  saves 
the  nerves  of  the  whole 
office  and  adds  materially  h 
to  the  life  of  the  machine. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


Complete 
Keyboard. 

Second 
Point : 
Bi-Chrome 
Ribbon. 


The  Search  for  Men 

Was  never  so  keen  as  now  —  clear-thinking,  healthy 

men,  of  sound  body  and  active  brain.  No  known 
method  to-day  is  so  helpful  in  preparing  men  to  meet 
the  exacting  demands  of  business  as  Vibratory  Stimu= 
lation.  It  is  endorsed  and  used  by  'world-famous 
Specialists,  Captains  of  Industry,  Students,  Professional 
men  and  noted  Athletic  Trainers.  It  preserves  health, 
restores  wasted  energy,  strengthens  failing  vigor, 
without  drugs,  plasters,  or  electricity. 

The  Veedee  Vibrator 

(Hand  Power — Not  Electric) 

Supersedes  all  known  methods.  It  has  no  equal  as  a 
morning  Invigorator  or  as  a  pick-me-up  after  a  men- 
tal or  physical  strain.  As  a  stimulant,  it  is  quicker 
than  whiskey,  and  with  no  reaction.  Itquickly  restores 
the  bodily  temperature  and  imparts  a  warm  glow 
of  health  after  a  cold  plunge. 

The  Veedee  sends  from  8,000  to  12.000  vitalizing 
currents  of  Vibration  a  minute,  thrilling  through  the 
system,  creating  new  energy, clearing  the  brain,  qu  ick- 
ening  the  circulation,  limberingthe  muscles,  restoring 
buoyant  health.  Physicians  use  it  in  their  practice.  It 
is  a  powerful  and  exhilerating  tonic.  Five  minutes 
application  in  your  office  will  drive  fatigue  away  and  fit 
you  to  grasp  each  new  problem  with  fresh  energy.  It  is 
simple,  portable,  easily  understood  and  operated  by 
hand.  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Brain  Fag.  Liver 
and  Kidney  Troubles,  Weak  Circulation  and  other 
ailments  of  the  blood  and  nerves  are  immediately 
relieved.  Use  it  yourself  at  home  or  in  your  office,  and 
feel  it  relieve  you. 

We  allow  you  atrial  to  convince  you  that  all  we  say 
is  true.  Send  stamp  for  "Story  of  Vibration,"  testi- 
monials, etc. 

VEEDEE  VIBRATOR  CO. 

Dept.  24  C,  1133  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


KS 


m 


Wm 


EUREKA 


Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100. 

Ask  your  dealer  or   send  for 
free  sample  envelope. 

CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY  PIN  CO. 

1.11    r..rr:iml  St. 
Uioomfleld,  IV.  J. 


Bright.—  Towne  :  "You've  got  a  new  type- 
writer girl,  I  see." 

Browne  :  "  Yes." 

Towne  :    "  Is  she  bright  ?  " 

Browne  :  "  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it's  in- 
tentional, but  she  seems  to  be  a  female  Josh 
Billings." — Philadelphia  Press. 


A  Level-headed  Parson.  — Just  before  the  col- 
lection was  taken  up  one  Sunday  morning  a 
negro  clergyman  announced  that  he  regretted 
to  state  that  a  certain  brother  had  forgotten  tD 
lock  the  door  of  his  chicken  house  the  night  be- 
fore, and  as  a  result  in  the  morning  he  found 
that  most  of  the  fowls  had  disappeared.  "  I 
doan'  want  to  be  pussonal,  bredr'n,"  he  added, 
"  but  I  hab  my  s'picions  as  to  who  stole  dem 
chickens.  I  also  hab  reason  fo'  b'lievin'  dat 
if  I  am  right  in  dose  s'picions  dat  pusson  won't 
put  any  money  in  de  plate  which  will  now  be 
passed  around."  The  result  was  a  fine  collec- 
tion ;  not  a  single  member  of  the  congregation 
feigned  sleep.  After  it  was  counted  the  old 
parson  came  forward.  "  Now,  bredr'n,"  he  said, 
"  I  doan'  want  your  dinners  to  be  spoilt  by  won- 
derin'  where  dat  brudder  lives  who  doan'  lock  his 
chickens  up  at  night.  Dat  brudder  doan'  exist, 
mah  friends.  He  was  a  parable  gotten  up  fo' 
purpose  of  finances." — The  Tattler. 


When  It  Started.— Lawyer  :  "  Were  you  pres- 
ent when  the  trouble  began  between  the  prisoner 
and  his  wife  ?  " 

Witness  :  "  Yes,  sir.     It  was  two  years  ago." 
Lawyer  :  "  What  happened  then  ?  " 
Witness  :     "  I     attended     their     wedding." — 
Cleveland  Leader. 


Nothing  Doing.—  Sapleigh  :  "  Each  night  be- 
fore retiring  I  write  down  me  thoughts  in  a 
little  notebook,  doncher  know." 

Miss  Cutting  :  "  Indeed !  And  how  long 
have  you  been  doing  that  ?  " 

Sapleigh  :  "  About  three  yeahs." 

Miss  Cutting  :  "  Then  you  must  have  the  first 
page  nearly  filled  by  this  time." — Chicago  Daily 
News. 


Had  His  Measure.— Cholly  Nitwit:  "D'ye 
know,  Miss  Cutter,  though  I've  only  just  met 
you,  there  seems  to  be  a — er — sort  of  intellec- 
tual sympathy  between  us.  You  know  just  how 
to  appeal  to  my  tastes,  you  know.  Are  you  a 
literary   woman  ?  " 

Doi.ly    Cutter  :     "  No,     I'm    a    kindergarten 
teacher." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Many  Would  Like  a  Copy.— Mr.  Stoplate  : 
"  That  song  always  moves  me." 

Miss  Tersleep  :  "  If  I'd  known  that,  I'd  have 
sung  it  an  hour  ago." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Enough  Said.— Passer-by  :  "  Is  that  your  pork 
down  there  on  the  road,  guv'nor  ?  " 

Farmer:  "Pork!  What  d'ye  mean?  There's 
a  pig  o'  mine  out  there." 

Passer-by  :  "  Ah,  but  there's  a  motor  car  just 
teen  by." — Punch. 


Good  Time  to  Lie  Low. — "  I  fear  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  attract  much  attention,"  said  the  new 
Congressman.  "  Don't  worry,"  answered  Sena- 
tor Sorghum,  "  in  this  era  of  accusations  and  in- 
vestigations it  is  sometimes  a  luxury  not  to  be 
noticed." — Washington  Star. 


A  Bad  Case.— The       Christian       Scientist: 
"  Sickness  is  only  a  manifestation  of  sin." 

The  Regular  Practitioner:  "Then, 
madame,  your  husband  is  on  the  road  to  perdi- 
tion."— Life. 


Before  the  Shearing.— The  College  Boy  : 
"  Dad,  I  think  I'll  tackle  the  Wall  Street  game 
as  soon  as  I  get  my  sheepskin." 

The  Old  Man  (dryly):  "Well,  I  believe 
that's  the  proper  apparel  for  young  men  in  that 
district." — Puck. 


RDIP-RLIP. 


"DUO" 

manicure- 
cigar  Cutter 

A  blade  for  each 
purpose. 

25C     By  Mail 

Worth  its 

weight 

in 

gold 


A  Perfect  manicure.  A  Sanitary  Cigar  Cutter. 

Klip-Klip  "  Duo  "  (two  in  one)  has  a 
sharp  steel  clip,  file  and  cleaner. 
Keeps  the  nails  in  perfect  condition. 
Also  a  separate  blade  which  cuts  cigars 
quick  and  clean.  It  is  sanitary.  Phy- 
sicians say  everyone  should  use  his 
own  cigar  cutter.  It  is  light,  compact 
and  handsomely  finished  and  sells  at 
sight.  Two  combined  for  one  price. 
At  all  dealers  or  mailed  upon  receipt 
of  25c.  The  "original"  German  silver 
Klip-Klip  (manicure  only)-same  price. 
Your  money  back  if  you  want  it. 

V      MANUFACTURED  ONLY   BY  THE 

KLIP-KLIP  COMPANY 

558  Clinton  Ave.,  S.,  Roehutor,  N.  Y. 


Adhesives 

Always  on  Tap 

Contrastthe  old  gumined-up  mucilage 
bottle,  that  never  was  in  working 
order  when  you  wanted  it,  with  an 
air  tight  tube  of  Dennison's  Glue. 
Pull  out  the  pin!  and  squeeze  out  just 
the  amount  you  desire,  spreading  It 
with  the  metal  spreader.  No  brush 
required.  Replace  the  pin  and  the 
tube  becomes  air  tight,  keeps  the  con- 
tents from  thickening,  souring  and 
mildew.  Will  keep  perfectly  for  years. 
Dennison's  Patent  Pin  Tube  is  used 
exclusively  for 


WMM&MA 


Glue,  Paste  and  Mucilage 


If  Dennison's  Adhesives  are  not  for 
sale  at  your  dealer's,  a  I'atent  Pin  Tube 
of  Glue,  Paste  or  Mucilage  will  be 
mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Please 
address  Dept.  22    at  our  nearest  store. 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company, 

The  Tag  Makers. 

Boston.  26  Franklin  St.  N-w  York,  15  John 
St.  Philadelphia,  1007  Chestnut  St.  Chicauo, 
128  Franklin  St.  St.  !-<^>is,  413  North  4th  S», 


A#C 


Special 
Introductory  Offer 


^Incandescent 
/X\  Lamps    ' 


We  want  every  community 

o  realize  the  advantages  of 

sing    Ann    Arbor   Gasoline 

Vapor  Lamps,    Wo  will,  for  a 

limited  time,  send  on  receipt  of 

$4.00  our  Model  114  lamp,  as  shown 

in   the  cut,    in  brass  or  oxidized 

copper,  prepaid  to  ami  part  of  the 

U.  S.    Give  full    100   candle  power 

light  at  cost  of  less  than  he  per  hoar. 

Every  lamp  guaranteed.    If  not  satisfactory 

return  after  90  days'  use,  and  we  will  refund 

your  money.    We  mean  exactly  this.    Refer. 

ences,  Dun  or  Bradstreet.    Agents  wanted.    Send 

for  complete  catalog.     HIPEKIOR  MFG.  CO.,  «70 

Second  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Nlch. 


Church  Money 

If  you  wish  to  raise  cash  easily  and  quickly  for  any 
church,  Sunday  school  or  Society  fund,  send  a  postal 
today  for  the  booklet  "MONK Y  RAISING  PLANS 
FOR  CHURCH  WORKERS."  New  Method  Souv- 
enirs of  church  and  pastor  have  already  raised  In  cash 
over  $200,000.  We  will  send  you  hundreds  of  letters  In 
which  church  workers  tell  how  they  use  the  plans. 

Wr.te  for  this  book  today 
Now   Itfrthod  Co.,     5883    Prairie  Ave.,   Chicago 
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A  Wilted  Pin.  — Little  Mary  sat  on  the  floor 
beside  her  mother's  chair,  busily  dressing  her 
doll. 

"  Please  give  me  a  pin,  mamma,"  she  said, 
and  her  mother  handed  her  a  pin  from  the  cush- 
ion, not  heeding  that  it  was  bent. 

"  Oh  !  this  Is  a  wilted  one.  mamma,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Can't  you  give  me  a  fresh  one  ?  " — 
Lippincott's. 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 


Foreign. 


Russia. 


January  3. — Many  rebels,  it  is  reported,  have 
been  executed  at  Moscow  without  the  for- 
mality of  trial.  Arrests  continue. 
Admiral  Rojestvensky  makes  a  statement  to 
the  St.  Petersburg  press  to  ^he  effect  that 
a  British  fleet  was  waiting  at  Weihaiwei 
to  attack  the  Russian  fleet  in  case  the 
latter  should  gain  a  victory  over  the 
Japanese  fleet. 

January  4. — A  bomb  thrown  in  Radom,  Rus- 
sian Poland,  mortally  wounds  the  Chief 
of  Police   and   instantly  kills  his  wife. 

January  6. — The  Russian  organizations  of 
workingmen  and  socialists  refuse  to  regis- 
ter for  the  elections  to  the  douma  ;  the 
League  of  Leagues  leaves  its  members 
free  to  act  as  they  choose  on  this  ques- 
tion ;  all  factories  in  St.  Petersburg  have 
been  closed  until  January  23.  Seventeen 
districts  through  which  the  Siberian  Rail- 
way runs,  from  the  Ural  to  Lake  Baikal, 
have  been  placed  under  martial  law. 

According  to  a  despatch  from  St.  Peters- 
•  burg,  picked  troops  have  been  sent  to 
bring  back  mutinous  soldiers,  and  the  en- 
tire Siberian  line  has  been  placed  under 
martial  law,  while  wholesale  arrests  are 
occurring  throughout  the  empire. 

January  8. — Moscow  rebels  kill  an  officer  of 
dragoons  and  raid  the  manufacturing  dis- 
trict of  Presna. 

January  9. — Martial  law  is  proclaimed  in 
many  Russian  cities.  Two  police  officials 
and  a  street-railroad  official  are  assassi- 
nated by  Socialists  in  Poland. 

Members  of  the  Russian  government  pro- 
fess confidence  that  the  insurgent  move- 
ment has  been  crushed,  at  least  for  the 
present ;  the  labor  parties  are  continuing 
endeavors  to  strengthen  their  organiza- 
tions for  another  uprising  ;  the  escort  of 
the  Emperor  has  been  increased.  Russian 
refugees  reaching  Nagasaki  from  Vladi- 
vostok say  that  a  general  rising  through- 
out Siberia  is  feared. 

January  10. — Southern  Russia,  the  Caucasus, 
Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces  are  still 
unsubdued,  and  many  affrays  in  which 
there  was  heavy  loss  of  life  are  reported. 

Russian  troops  captured  and  put  to  death 
the  President  elected  by  the  rebels  of  the 
"  Republic  of  Esthonia." 

Other  Foreign  News. 

January  3. — Advices  received  at  Victoria, 
B.  C,  say  that  thousands  of  persons  are 
starving  in  three  provinces  of  North 
Japan. 
The  German  Government  places  orders  for 
20,000  freight  cars  to  be  able  to  transport 
troops  by  March  1  to  the  French  frontier 
if  necessary,  but  it  is  said  in  Berlin  that 
the  Government's  intentions  remained 
peaceful. 

January  6. — Germany  now  demands  that  the 
task  of  watching  the  Moroccan  frontier 
be  divided  among  the  Powers,  a  plan  to 
which  Great  Britain  objects. 
President  Garcia,  of  Ecuador,  declares  the 
republic  to  be  in  a  state  of  war.  Revo- 
lutionary forces  hold  two  provinces,  and 
General  Leonidas  Plaza,  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  has  been  recalled  to  as- 
sume command  of  the  army. 

January  7. — Italy  has  joined  the  Powers  sup- 
porting the  French  program  in  Morocco. 
There  is  believed  to  be  little  danger  of 
aggression  on  the  part  of  Germany. 

January  8. — The  British  Parliament  is  dis- 
solved, and  King  Edward  summons  the 
new  body  to  meet  on  February  13  ;  the 
polling  will  close  on  January  27. 

January  9. — Baron  Takahashi  says  Japan  will 
distribute  $75,000,000  among  officers  and 
men  of  her  army  and  navy  as  a  bonus 
in  addition  to  pensions. 


The  NORDFELDT  PRINTS 

C  Designed  and  cut  on  the  wood  by  B.  J.  Olsson-Nordfeldt  and  printed  l>y  him  »ftei  the  |  ipanese 
method,  in  water-colors.  Recognized  here  and  abroad  as  an  art  item  of  unique  and  extraordinary 
interest.  A  few  of  these  prints  heretofore  produced  liy  Mr.  Nordfeldt  may  still  !><•  had  at  from 
$8.oo   to  $10.00  each.     A   selection   of    these   will   he  sent  to  responsible   persons  on  approval. 

SPECIAL 

C,Mr.  Nordfeldt  will  produce  twelve  sets  of  blocks  in  1906,  the  number  of  impressions  from  each 
set  to  be  limited  to  250,  each  to  be  numbered  and  signed — the  blocks  to  be  destroyed.  They 
will  be  sold  only  by  subscription  and  only  in  full  sets  of  twelve,  to  be  delivered  by  registered  post 
as  issued — one  each  month.  Not  more  than  two  sets  allotted  to  any  one  person. 
d^The  price  for  the  full  set  is  $20  in  January,  increasing  ten  per  cent,  each  month  during  the 
year.     Thus  the  February  price  is#  22,  the   March  price   $24,  etc.     ['usable  quarterly  in  advance. 

C.The  January  price  in   England  is  four  guineas,  February  four  and  one-half  guineas,  March  five 
guineas,  etc.,  advancing  half  a   guinea  per  month  during  the   year.     Payable  quarterly  in  ad-vance. 

{^Circular  containing  six   half-tone   reproductions,  free  upon  application.    Send  subscriptions  and 
remittances  to 

THE   PRINT   SOCIETY 


JAMES  HOWARD   KEHLER,  Director 


The  Fine  Arts  Building,  CHICAGO 


Note: — Examples  may  be  seen  and  subscriptions  arranged  for  in  New  York  at  the  New  Gallery, 
15  West  Thirtieth  Street.  The  Prints  are  now  being  shown,  by  special  invitation,  at  the  annual 
exhibition  of  The   International   Society,  London. 


SEABOARD   FLORIDA    LIMITED 

A  magnificent  electric-lighted,  all  Pullman 
train,  makes  quickest  time 

NEW  YORK  TO  FLORIDA 

Leaves  New  York,  12.25  noon  every  day 
Arrives  St.  Augustine,  2.10  P.  M.  next  day 
Two   other   high-class  trains    for    Pinehurst, 
Camden,  Tampa  and  the  Manatee  section  and  all 
resorts  of  THE  CAROLINAS  and  FLORIDA. 
A  direct  line  to  Atlanta,  Birmingham 
and  the  Southwest 
For  information,  address, 
W.  E.  CONKLYN,  Gen.  Eastern  Passenger  Agt. 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.  1183  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Lost 


WEDDING  RING 


Heart-to-heart    talks     ou 
marriage  and  its  pitfalls. 
By  Rev.  Cortland   Myers. 
l6rao,  cloth,  75c.  Funk  &  W  agnails  Company  .Pubs.,  N.  Y. 


TRUE  MOTHERHOOD 

Helpful  talks  on  the  ideals  of  true  motherhood  and 
woman's  sphere  as  a  home  maker.    By  James  C. 
Fernald.    12mo,  leatherette,  6U  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


Merrill 

and 

Baker's 


Failure 


PLACES  IN  OUR  HANDS  THE  REMAINDER  OP  THEIR  GREATEST  PUBLICATION 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

Latest  edition,  down  to  date,  beautifully  bound  in    Half  Morocco 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in   direct  letters  to  those   sending  us 
the  Coupon  below.    1  ear  off  the  Coupon,  write  name  and  address 
plainly,  and  mail  to  us  now  before  you  forget  it. 

Dr.  Ridpath  is  dead;    his  work  is  done,  but  his  family  derive 
an  income  from  his  His'ory, ;  nd  t'>  print  our  price  broadcast 
for  the  sake  of  more  quickly  seilingthejefew  sets  would  cause 
great  injury  to  luture  sales. 

The  reason  for  Dr.  Ridpath's  enviable  posit  on  as  a 
historian  is  his  wonderfully  beautiful  style,  a  style  no 
other  historian  has  ever  equaled.  He  pictures  the 
great  historical  events  as  though  they  were  happen- 
ing before  your  eyes;  he  carries  you  with  him  to  see 
the  battles  of  old;  to  meet  kings  and  queens  and 
warriors;  10  sit  in  the  Roman  Senate;  to  march  against 
Saladin  and  his  dark  skinned  followers;  to  sail  the 
sout  '.era  seas  with  Drake;  to  circumnavigate    the  globe 

with  Magellan;  to  watch  that  thin    line 

^  ^  of  Greek   spearmen  work   havoc     with 

J%  1  the  Persian  hordes  on  the  field  of  Mara- 

•  thon;    to    know  Napoleon  as  you  know 

Roosevelt.    He    combines    absorbing  in- 
te  es    with  supreme  reliability,  and  makes 
the  heroes  <  f  history  real    living  men  and 
women,    and    about   them    he    weaves  the 
rise  and    fall   of   empires    in  such    a    fasci- 
nating    style      that     history     becomes     in 
tensely     interesting.  2u0,000  Americans 

own  and  love  Ridpath. 

Mail  Coupon  To-Day. 


Weighs 
50  lbs. 


brings  com- 
plete Set. 
Balance 
small    sums 
monthly. 
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AND 


No.  6 


Three  things  you  want  in  a  Savings  Bank: — 
First,  Safety;  Second,  Interest;  Third,  The 
abilitv  to  withdraw  your  money  when  you 
want  it. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co.  has  been  in 
business  n  years.  It  is  safe  and  sound  as  a  dollar. 
It  pays  5  percent,  interest  on  deposits.  It  allows 
you  to  withdraw  at  any  time  without  notice  and 
without  loss  of  a  day's  interest. 

Write  to-day  for  booklet  telling  how  we  can 
pay  5  per  cent,  easier  than  most  banks  pay  4 

Calvert  Mortgage  cj?  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ordinary  Socks  Wear  Like  This. 
Vitality  Socks 

are  4-ply  on  all  wearing  surfaces — 

toe,   heel,   sole  and  back — giving  four 
times    the    wear    of    ordinary    socks. 
Made  of  specially  combed  long  staple 
cotton.       Comfortable    because    knit 
to  fit.     In  Black,  Tan,  Gray, 
Blue  —  all  fast  Colors  — 
even  after  repeated 
washings. 


the  Sock  with  Hfe 

3  pairs  for  50c. 

The  only  sock  of  merit  ever  sold  at  less 
than  25c.     Ask  your  dealer.     If  he  can- 
not supply  you,  accept  no  substitute 
but  order  direct  from  the  factory — 
postpaid  ou  receipt  of  price. 

VITALITY   HOSIERY   CO 
1615  Mascher  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Invest  Your  Money 

WHERE  IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE 

Write  for  Our  Free  Booklet 

"We're  Right  on  the  Ground" 

It  tells  about  First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans  as  an 
investment ;  why  they  are  safe  and  how  they  are 
made  safe  ;  it  tells  about  our  Company  ;  our  busi- 
ness ;  about  interest  rates  ;  about  experience  in 
loaning  money  ;  why  we  have  never  (covering  a 
period  of '23  years  in  business  here)  lost  a  cent  for 
an  investor  or  ourselves.  We  will  also  send  you  a 
descriptive  list  of  what  loans  we  have  on  hand. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Investments— Safesound 
securities  not  speculations,  drop  us  a  line.  We 
will  satisfy  you  as  to  the  safety  of  our  loans,  the 
correctness  of  our  business  methods,  and  our  own 
reliability  and  responsibility.     Write  to-day. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

BOX  8,  GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


What  Is  Daus' Tip-Top? 


•TO  PROVE  thatDaus'  "Tip-top' 
is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
making    IOO    f'oplt'H    from    pin- 
written  and  so  CopicH  from  type- 
written   original,  we  will  ship 
complete    duplicator,  cup    si/.c. 
Million!     iieposii,    on   ten 
illi   days1  !  rial. 
Price  $7.  SO  less  trade  ffCn.| 
'  'hs,  -in,,,  I  of  S3H    or  «pw  ll«  I 
THK     FKI.IX  A.  IIAIS  III  I'M!    ITIIH  CO. 
DauH  llullu !■■>.-,  Ill  John  St.,  v. ■«■  York  City 


Domestic. 

Congress. 

January  4. — Both  houses  reassemble  after  the 
holiday   recess. 

The  Hepburn  rate  bill,  which  the  President 
indorses,  is  introduced. 

Democratic  opposition  to  the  ship  subsidy 
bill  has  been  weakened  by  three  minority 
members  of  the  commission  declining  to 
sign  an  adverse  report  on  the  measure. 

January  8. — A  message  from  the  President  is 
received,  courting  the  fullest  investiga- 
tion of  Panama  affairs. 

January  9. — The  Senate  authorizes  its  Com- 
mittee on  Interoceanic  Canals  to  investi- 
gate Canal  affairs. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

January  3. — Governor  Higgins's  message  to 
the  New  York  Legislature  calls  for  radi- 
cal   insurance    legislation. 

Secretary  Bonaparte  does  not  concur  in  the 
court  martial  finding  in  the  case  of  Com- 
mander Lucien  Young,  but  allows  the  ver- 
dict to  stand. 

John  A.  McCall  resigns  as  president  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
is  succeeded  by  Alexander  E.  Orr,  at  a 
salary  of  $50,000  a  year. 

"  Faust  "  is  sung  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  without  a  chorus,  the  members  of 
that  body  going  on  strike  an  hour  before 
the  curtain  rises. 

January  4. — Judge  Gray,  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  renders  an  opin- 
ion in  the  matter  of  countervailing  duties 
in  favor  of  shippers  engaged  in  the  im- 
portation of  sugar  from  foreign  countries. 
The  decision  reverses  the  opinion  of  the 
lower  court. 

Despite  the  enmity  between  them  Senator 
Spooner  escorts  Robert  M.  La  Follette 
when  he  is  sworn  in  as  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

A  United  States  court  affirms  a  judgment 
for  $5,280,333  against  E.  L.  Harper,  who 
wrecked  the  Fidelity  National  Bank  of 
Cincinnati. 

Jacob  H.  Schiff,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  predicts  a  panic 
in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  reform  the 
currency. 

St.  Louis  policemen  are  charged  by  a  woman 
with  taking  the  larger  share  of  more  than 
$1,000,000  stolen  in  houses  in  that  city. 

January  5. — Mail  trains  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York  have  reduced  their 
time  one  day. 

January  6. — With  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
as  president,  the  Continental  Rubber 
Company  of  America  is  incorporated  in 
New  Jersey  with  capital  stock  of  $30,- 
000,000. 

January  7. — Arizona  residents  hold  a  mass 
meeting  at  Tucson,  and  speakers  urge 
open  rebellion  if  single  Statehood  is  not 
granted  by  Congress. 
The  Kearsarge  and  the  Kentucky,  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Evans's  battleship  squadron,  run 
aground  in  the  Ship  Channel  while  the 
fleet  is  leaving  port,  and  the  Alabama 
partially  rams  the  Kentucky,  which  re- 
mains for  repairs. 

January  8. — The  State  Department  receives 
word  that  President  Castro  has  refused 
to  accept  offers  of  settlement  made  by  the 
New  York  and  Bermuda  Asphalt  Com- 
pany ;  the  case  will  probably  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

January  9. — Secretary  Taft  says  it  is  not  true 
that  fear  of  trouble  in  China  is  merely 
a  pretext  for  sending  more  troops  to  the 
Philippines. 

January  10. — Dr.  William  Rainey  Harper, 
president  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
dies  at  his  home  in  the  university 
grounds. 

Secretary  Taft,  in  a  letter  to  President 
Roosevelt,  answers  the  charges  made  by 
Poultney  Bigelow  regarding  affairs  in  the 
Panama  Canal  zone. 


"SAVE-THE-HORSE"  Spavin  Cure 

Kegihtered  Trnde  Murk.  SB^BS ^^^^^m 

Don't  Fir*  or  RIMer  Your  Home  !  Write  for  book- 
let, also  lettera  from  business  men  and  trainers  on 
every  kind  of  case.  *4  Save-the-llor.e  w  Pernm- 
nently  Cures  Spavin,  Ringbone  (except  low  Rins- 
bone),  Curb,  Thoroughpin,  Splint,  Shoe  Boil,  Wind, 
Puff,  Injured  Tendon*  and  all  lameness  without  star 
or  loss  of  hair.     Horse  may  work  as  usual. 

per  bottle,    with  a  written  guarantee 
indum  to  protect  you  as  the   best 
legal  talent  could  make   it     Send   for 
copy  and  booklet. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  Expnss  paid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Blnghainton,N. Y, 


TARTARLITHINE 

A  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Physician  writes  :  Please 
send  me  some  more  of  your  Tartarlithine. 
I  have  given  it  to  a  lady  who  had  been 
suffering  for  ten  days  with  a  severe  head- 
ache, caused  by  retention  of  uric  acid, 
having  been  a  sufferer  from  that  complaint 
for  several  years.  For  the  past  ten  days 
her  physician  could  not  relieve  her  head- 
ache, and  the  Tartarlithine  helped  her 
very  materially — at  once. 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine  rarely  fails  because  it  sup- 
plies the  blood  with  the  necessary  substances 
to  dissolve  and  remove  the  poison  of  rheu- 
matism— uric  acid.  We  want  every  sufferer 
to  try  it,  and  will  send  a  sample  package 
with  our  booklet  on  the  cure  of  rheumatism 
free  to  every  applicant. 

Prescribed   and  endorsed  by  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  country. 

Ask  Your  Doctor  About  It 

Free  sample  and  our  booklet  on  the 
cure  of  rheumatism  sent  on  request. 

McKesson  &  Bobbins  79N™Y"0nrksl' 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Tartarlithine  Co. 


PETER  HOLLERS 
COD  LIVER  OIL 


is  scientifically  prepared  under  the 
most  improved  method,  insuring 
cleanliness  in  every  detail  of  manu- 
facture, and  consequently  is 

PURE— SWEET-DIGESTIBLE. 

No  disagreeable  taste  or  odor  and 
Always  Produces  Satisfactory  Results 

SOLD     ONLY     IN     FLAT,     OVAL    BOTTLES. 
BEARING     NAME     OF 

Schieffelin  a  Co.  New  YorK,  Sole  Agents 


Free  from  harmful  drugs. 
Cure  coughs  and  hoarse- 
ness.    Prevent   sore   throat. 


coughs 


$500 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line—  always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata- 
logue sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."    Address 

The  Mehlbaih  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York 

Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Go. 


How  to  Attain  and  Maintain   Perfect   Health 
NERVES  IN  ORDER,  or 

The  Maintenance  of  Health 

By  ALFRED  T.  SCH0FIEL0,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

If  vour  health  is  out  of  ord>r,  slightly  or  seriously, 
this  book  will  show  you  how  to  put  it  straight  again,  or, 
better  still,  if  you  are  in  perfect  health  and  wish  your 
life  machinery  to  run  smoothly  to  a  happy  old  age,  this 
book  will  show  you  how  it  can  be  done.  12mo,  cloth.  $1  50. 

FUNK  &  WAuNALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers,  New  York 
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When  you  speak  of 
a  "  ten-cent  cigar'  you 
mean  a  cigar  that  costs 
you    ten    cents. 


*>-js 
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The  same  cigar  is  to  the 
manufacturer  a  "#.4.0 per  M.," 
or  4c.  cigar  ;  to  the  jobber  a 
"  #50  per  M.,"  or  5c  cigar, 
and  to  the  retailer  a  "$60  per 
M.,"  or  6c.  a  cigar. 

Intrinsically,  that  cigar  is 
worth  as  much  when  the  man- 
ufacturer appraises  it  at  #40 
per  M.  as  it  is  when  the  retailer 
hands  it  over  his  counter  as  a 
"  ten-cent  straight."  The  dif- 
ference between  4c.  and  10c.  is 
what  it  costs  to  get  the  cigar 
from  the  manufacturer  to  you 
along  the  old-fashioned  trade 
turnpike  with  three  toll-gates. 

Now,  suppose  you  go  to  the 
maker  of  your  cigars  and  say 
to  him:  "Sell  me  my  cigars  at 
wholesale  and  I'll  take  them 
home  myself  across  lots. 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  would  reply, 
"  that  wouldn't  be  fair  to  the 
retailer,  who  has  bought  my 
cigars  to  sell  at  retail  price." 

I  am  a  maker  of  cigars  who 
has  never  sold  a  cigar  to  a 
jobber  or  retailer  to  sell  again. 
Hence  I  am  under  no  obliga- 
tions to  "  the  trade."  I  invite 
the  patronage  of  the  man  who 
objects  to  paying  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  allowing  a  retailer  to 
sell  him  a  cigar — who  wants 
to  buy  his  cigars  at  cost,  with- 
out the  arbitrarily  added  ex- 
penses of  the  jobber  and  re- 
tailer. To  prove  that  I  actually 
do  sell  my  cigars  at  wholesale 
prices  I  offer  them  under  the 
following  conditions  : 

MY  OFFER  IS : 

I  will,  upon  request,  send  one  hundred 
Shivers'  Panatela  Cigars  on  approval  to  a 
reader  of  The  Literary  Digest,^  expr,  ss 
prepaid.  He  may_  smoke  ten  cigars  a>  d 
return  the  remaining  ninety  at  my  expense, 
if  he  is  not  pleased  with  them;  if  he  is 
pleased,  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit 
the  price,  $5.00,  within  ten  days. 

The  fillers  of  these  cigars  are  clear  Ha- 
vana of  good  quality— not  only  clear,  but 
long  clean  Havana — no  shorts  or  cuttings 
are  used.  They  are  hanp  made,  by  the 
best  of  workmen.  The  making  has  much 
to  do  with  the  smoking  qualities  of  a  cigar. 
The  wrappers  are  genuine  Sumatra. 

In  ordering,  please  enclose  business  card 
or  give  personal  references,  and  state 
whether  mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars 
are  desired. 

Henry  D.  Shivers 
Q13  Filbert  St.,      Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND   SHAPE 


Climates  wear  out.  Smokes,  Sprnys,  or  any  single  medicine  relieve 
only  temporarily.  Our  CONSTITUTIONAL  treatment,  founded 
1883,  is  for  permanently  eliminating  the  CAUSE  of  Asthma  and  Hay 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attacks  will  not  return.  Write 
for  HOOK  25  A,  containing  reports  of  many  illustrative  cases  to 
prove  this.     Mailed  FREE.     P.  HAROLD  HAYES,   Buffalo,  \.  Y 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  W  agnails  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

jfcS*  The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  any 
questions  sent  anonymously. 

"  A.  T.  G.  A.,"  Bedford,  Pa.—"  Please  explain 
the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  word  '  graft,'  with 
its  derivatives,  as  it  is  coming  to  be  used  in 
civic  and  political  ethics  ;  also  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  '  Rigel,'  the  bright  star  Beta  Orionis." 

(1)  "  Graft"  as  used  in  the  United  States  in 
its  political  and  civic  sense  signifies  "  an  irregu- 
lar or  unlawful  means  of  support;  a  steal  or 
swindle,"  and  a  "  grafter  "  is  "  one  who  grafts  ; 
a  swindler  or  dishonest  person."  As  recently 
defined  by  Governor  Joseph  W.  Folk,  of  Missouri, 
a  "  grafter  "  is  "  one  who  preys  on  the  people 
either  against  the  law  or  under  the  law.  The 
boodler  sells  his  official  vote  or  buys  official  acts 
contrary  to  laws.  He  is  a  grafter,  but  a  grafter 
is  not  necessarily  a  boodler.  Grafting  may  or 
may  not  be  unlawful.  It  is  either  a  special 
privilege  exercised  contrary  to  law  or  one  the 
law  itself  may  give."  In  Australia  "graft"  is 
used  as  a  synonym  of  "  work." 

(2)  "Rigel"  is  pronounced  rye'gel,  the  first 
syllable  rhyming  with  "  eye  "  and  being  ac- 
cented ;  the  "  e  "  in  "  gel  "  is  short  and  the 
"  g  "  has  the  sound  of  "  g  "  in  "  girl." 

"  P.  R.  H.,"  Cincinnati,  O. — "  Kindly  give  me 
the  definition  of  the  word  '  mooning.'  " 

In  rare  usage  the  word  signifies  "  (1)  the 
ornamenting  with  moons  or  crescents;  (2)  the 
act  of  exposing  to  the  moon's  rays."  In  collo- 
quial usage  it  denotes  "  the  staring  or  roaming 
about  as  if  moonstruck,  as,  '  Burns  was  in  the 
habit  of  mooning  for  hours  before  he  put  pen 
to  paper.'  " 

"  J.  P.  S.,"  Lakeville,  Minn. — "  In  writing  the 
following  sentence,  which  would  be  the  correct 
form,  '  high  '  or  '  highest  '  ?  'Assuring  you  of 
my  high  (or  highest)  personal  regard,  I  remain, 
etc.'  " 

Either  form  is  correct.  If  the  correspondent 
desires  to  convey  a  great  degree  of  esteem,  the 
superlative  construction  would  serve  to  better 
advantage. 

"  W.  H.  B.,"  Lily  Dale,  N.  Y. — "  Please  in- 
form me  whether  in  the  expression  '  he  came  to  ' 
the  word  '  to   should  be  spelled  '  to  '  or  '  too'  ?  " 

If  the  correspondent  uses  the  phrase  in  the 
sense  of  "  to  recover ;  revive ;  be  resuscitated, 
as  from  a  faint,"  then  "  to  "  is  correct.  If  he 
intended  to  express  the  idea,  for  instance,  that 
a  particular  gentleman  came  also,  then  the  ad- 
verb too  should  be  used. 

"  J.  S.,"  Grand  Junction,  Colo. — "  Is  there 
any  difference  in  meaning  between  the  phrases 
'  first  two  '  and  '  two  first '  ?  " 

The  Standard  Dictionary,  p.  2369,  col.  1,  says  : 
"  The  prevalent  literary  usage  (almost  univer- 
sal in  Great  Britain)  sanctions  the  forms  like 
the  two  bravest,  the  two  strongest,  the  two  first, 
the  two  last,  etc.  ;  it  is  nevertheless  more  dis- 
criminating and  would  be  better  to  say,  as  many 
now  do  say,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  grammarians,  the  first  two,  etc.,  the  last 
two,  etc.,  whenever  the  two  form  a  first  pair  or 
group  of  persons  or  things,  corresponding  to  or 
distinguished  from  a  last  pair  or  group.  The 
two  first  should  be  used  in  referring  to  two  per- 
sons or  things  each  of  which  is  at  the  head  of 
its  own  series,  or  both  of  which  are  foremost 
in  the  same  class  not  divided  into  pairs."  It 
may  be  proper  to  say,  for  instance,  "  Jones  and 
Smith  are  the  two  first  in  the  nation  "  if  the 
sense  is  that  they  are  the  two  most  eminent.  In 
specifying  any  part  of  a  series,  place  the  cardinal 
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The  best  light 

Thousands  of  people 
know  perfectly  well 
that  a  carbon  oil  lamp 
is  the  best  light  to  read 
by,  if  it  is  in  order. 

It  is  not  in  order  un- 
less you  have  the  right 
chimney  for  it,  and  that 
is  a  Macbeth. 

My  name  is  on  it. 

My  Index  explains 
all  these  things  fully 
and  interestingly;  tells 
how  to  care  for  lamps. 
It's  free — let  me  send 
it  to  you.      Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


INCOME  OF 

O    PER  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  S 1 00  \ 
—l  OR  MORE .  WITHDRAWABLE     ' 
...     AFTER  ONE  YEAR.        >/ 


CPPIIPPD  by  first  mortgage  on  New 
OLUUI1LU  York  City  improved  rea  I 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


Momma  mm 


(Established  1883) 
38  Park  Row  New  York  City 


TABULATED  DIGEST   OF  DIVORCE  LAWS 

A  folding  chart  showing  in  tabulated  form  the  di- 
vorce laws  of  every  State  in  the  United  States.  By 
Hugo  Hirsh.  Cloth  cover,  §1.50.  FUNK  &  WAG- 
NALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York. 


"A  Hill  Climber"  for  Boys  and  Girls 

A  muscle  maker — strengthens  spine,  back, 
shoulders.     Jolliest,  healthiest,  sportiest  of 

[  Glascock's  Racer 

Scientifically    designed,    geared 
and  built.    Three  motions:  Rac- 
ing, Semi-Rowing  and  Rowing. 
Absolutely  safe.    Can't  ufnt  nor 
>  on  dtad  center.   Rubber  tired 
and  finished  in  colors. 
Light,    strong.      En- 
doritd    bj  fhjtitians. 
Buy  of  your  dealer  if 
-    possible,  or  direct,  if  he  hain't  Gla»- 
"Dead  Center       eora's  Rirra.    Illustrated  catalogue  r'REK. 

b.ascock  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  665  Factory  St.,Muocie,lod. 
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HOLIDAY    AFTERMATH  — 27  SETS  ONLY! 

As  a  result  of  our  unprecedented  holiday  business  several  of  our  most  important  works  are  practically  out  of  stock, 
and  we  have  decided  to  make  a  quick  clearance  sale  of  the  remaining  copies  before  printing  new  editions.  We  have 
left  only  27  sets  of  this  suberb  and  -^ ————,  remarkable  work  —  the  Bible  in  six 
languages.      The   price   on   these   has  i  been  cut  in  half  and  the  most  liberal 

terms  provided.     Hundreds  of  Liter-  ft    A  If  T  m^  rt  kO  ary    Digest    readers    have     already 

added  this  literary  treasure    to    their  V    fl  If  L  V    M\  libraries,     but    scores    oi    others     are 

awaiting  just  such  an  opportunity  as  »  mm   ■  ^j  [   I  this   for   making   it   their   own.      We 

send  the  entire  work  without  charge  ^m*mm   m    ■■  y11  ^^  for  examination.    It  costs  you  nothing 

to  inspect  it  if  you  don't  want  to  keep     '  '     it.     Mail  to  us  the  coupon  to-day. 

Don't  send  any  money  till  you  have        n     .,     .        .,  «  .     You  do  not  take  the  slightest  risk 

seen  the  set.  We  send  the  set  on  XQllOTQ Olinil  PlIOfQIllOOn  in  seadmS  tne  coupon  below.  Ex- 
receipt  of  the  coupon,  and  guar-  OullU I UullUII  UUCllClllluuU  animation  of  the  books  does  not 
antee  satisfaction.  cost  you  a  cent. 

"  It  ta  not  only  a  sumptuous  work  for  a  library,  but  it  is  also  a  book  of  comparative  versions,  which  will  be  of 
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TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 


GUERILLA  WARFARE  ON  THE   PRESIDENT. 

"TT  is  plain,"  says  the  New  Orleans  Picayune   (Dem.),  "that 


T 


something  is  going  to  happen  in  our  national  polities,  but 
just  what  it  is  and  when  we  are  not  yet  clear."  Nobody  seems  to 
be  quite  clear  what  the  upshot  will  be  of  the  "  insurrection " 
against  the  President  in  the  Republican  ranks  of  the  House  and 
the  bellicose  attitude  of  the  Senate.  The  press  of  the  country 
comment  variously  but  the  majority  of  papers  seem  to  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  President's  popularity  is  too  great  for  the  guerillas 
to  overcome,  and  that  in  the  end  their  missies  will  prove  boomer- 
angs. The  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.)  represents  a  goodly 
body  of  opinion  in  its  rather  bitter  observation : 

"  The  real  seat  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  persists  in  regarding  itself  as  a  spoils 
body — as  an  office-broking  agency ;  that  it  thinks,  first  of  all,  of 
the  official  patronage,  and  only  second  of  the  legislative  function 
for  which  it  was  really  created.  Congress  is  not  intent  upon 
broad  questions  of  national  policy  in  this  struggle  which  is  now 
going  on  in  Washington.  The  real  points  of  difference  are  not 
discussed  in  the  debates  over  the  measures  which  are  the  nominal 
bone  of  contention.  Senators  and  Representatives  cannot  bring 
these  matters  out.  Can  Mr.  Foraker  stand  up  in  the  open  Senate 
and  complain  because  the  President  has  not  appointed  his  man 
as  consul  at  Glasgow?  Can  Senator  Alger  complain  because  a 
favorite  of  his  has  been  passed  over  in  the  appointment  of  a  post- 
master for  Detroit?  Can  Representative  Overstreet,  of  Indiana, 
confess  that  he  joins  the  '  insurgents '  because  his  local  slate  has 
been  broken  ?  " 

The  Mail  goes  on  to  predict  that  the  people  will  not  tolerate  a 
condition  "little  short  of  anarchy."  The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.) 
believes  the  recent  reform  movement  in  politics  has  something 
to  do  with  the  broken  party  discipline,  but  cannot  help  feeling 
that  so  far  as  concerns  the  President,  "  he  is  too  energetic,  power- 
ful, above  all  too  popular,  to  cease  to  be  the  head  of  the  table." 
In  another  editorial  The  Sun  holds  that  the  insurgents  "  have  a 
perfect  right  to  insurge."  The  Kansas  City  Times  (Dem.),  on 
the  other  hand,  ominously  remarks  that  "  the  House,  which  has 
kept  its  skirts  pretty  clean  for  a  considerable  time,  is  getting  into 
the  mud"  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  (Dem.) 
those  insurgents  "  are  in  a  mighty  bad  light  as  they  stand  at 
present." 

The  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  is  disposed  to  blame  the  Presi- 
dent for  all  the  trouble.     It  says : 

"  Mr.  Babcock  is  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  insurrec- 
tionists. Germs  of  opposition  to  the  President's  measures  have 
developed  in  other  quarters,  too,  and  the  President  seems  to  take 
a  fierce  delight  in  watering  them,  in  tending  them,  and  in  pro- 
moting their  growth. 

"  For   instance,    when   the   Missouri    delegation   at    his    request 


waited  upon  him  on  Friday  in  order  that  he  might  labor  to  over- 
come their  hostility  to  the  Statehood  and  Philippine  Tariff  bills, 
he  is  said  to  have  made  the  charge  that  tbc  railroad  and  mining 
interests  were  using  money  'to  defeat  this  bill,'  adding,  'and 
some  of  the  insurgents  are  getting  it.  You  can  tell  Babcock  I 
said  so.' 

"This  was  certainly  not  tactful — it  was  probably  not  v. 
President  McKinley,  we  think,  would  not  have  used  such  an  ar- 
gument with  Congressmen  whom  he  was  trying  to  win  over  to 
the  support  of  an  Administration  measure.  A  charge  of  bribery 
practiced  upon  a  Congressman  is  not  exactly  oil  upon  troubled 
waters.     It  is  more  in  the  nature  of  vinegar,  red  pepper,  and  sul- 


JOSEPH    W.    BABCOCK     (REP.), 

of  Wisconsin. 

Regarded    as    the    leader    of    the 
insurgents. 


HENRY    S.    BOUTELL    (REP.), 

of  Illinois. 
Who  defended  the  Administration 
in  a  brilliant  speech. 


phuric  acid  applied  to  raw  surfaces.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  never 
an  adept  in  applying  emollients.  The  irritant  resources  of  the 
pharmacopceia  are  more  in  his  line." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  feels  called  upon  to  play  the  part 
of  a  "  whip  " — for  Speaker  Cannon's  colts — and  to  urge  that  the 
Philippine  tariff  bill,  the  joint  Statehood  bill  and  the  rate  bill  are 
necessary  measures  "  approved  by  the  country  and  the  party."  The 
Philadelphia  North  American  (Rep.)  gives  stern  warning  that 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  the  President  has  80.000,000  of  free 
Americans  behind  him  and  that  certain  Congressmen,  particularly 
in  Pennsylvania,  better  have  a  care,  lest  they  be  left  at  home  by 
the  next  election.  "  Few  Americans,"  it  adds,  "  would  not  rather 
trust  Roosevelt  with  their  liberties  than  to  trust  any  one  man  or 
group  of  men  in  either  house  of  Congress."  The  San  Francisco 
Call  (Rep.)  thinks  "his  measures  will  outsail  the  storm  and  sur- 
vive for  reference  to  the  people  in  the  coming  election  of  the  next 
Congress."  and.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.), 
"  it  behooves  the  Senate  leaders  to  act  circumspectly  unless  they 
wish  smoldering  public  resentment  to  burst  into  flame."  Except 
among    some    of     the     professional     politicians     and    patronage- 
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mongers,    the    Indianapolis    Nezvs    (Ind.)    believes,    "Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  as  strong  as  he  ever  was."     The  News  adds: 

"  We  think  it  is  important  that  this  point  should  be  made  clear, 
because  the  fight  now  being  made,  under  cover,  against  the  Presi- 
dent, is  really  a  fight  on  the  people.  The  men  who  oppose  rate 
legislation,  pure  food  legislation,  proper  control  and  restriction 
of  monopolies,  free  trade  with  the  Philippines — all  of  which 
would  greatly  benefit  the  people — are  exerting  themselves  to  de- 


THE   BABES   IN    THE    WOODS. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

stroy  the  influence  of  the  President.  And  their  activity  is 
prompted  by  their  wish  to  defeat  this  legislation.  It  is  not  the 
man  Roosevelt  they  are  fighting,  but  rate  legislation.  The  peo- 
ple should  understand  this,  for.  in  spite  of  his  mistakes,  and  not- 
withstanding certain  very  obvious  defects,  Theodore  Roosevelt  is 
the  best  friend — sometimes  it  seems  as  though  he  were  the  only 
friend — of  the  people  in  Washington.  Our  correspondent  sug- 
gests that,  if  the  President  loses  his  fight  for  rate  regulation,  the 
people  will  put  the  blame  on  him.  We  very  much  doubt  this. 
If  they  do  they  will  make  a  mistake.  Rate  regulation  will  be  de- 
feated, if  defeated  at  all,  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  do  not  think  it  will  be  able  to  escape   responsibility." 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.),  however,  holds  the  President 
.responsible  for  "  lobbying,"  which  it  deems  a  "  confession  of 
weakness."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  while  predict- 
ing a  clearer  air,  has  this  explanation  of  the  so-called  insurrec- 
tion : 

"  A  President  once  in  office,  and  pledged  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
not  to  seek  another  term,  becomes  a  more  negligible  quantity  than 
he  likes  to  think.  Political  interest  soon  centres  elsewhere.  Who 
is  to  be  the  successor?  What  faction,  what  machine  of  the  many 
which  are  assembling  their  parts,  is  to  force  the  next  nomina- 
tion? Those  are  the  instinctive  questions  of  politicians,  who  al- 
ways hasten  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  rising  sun.  They 
are  doing  it  in  Washington  to-day.  So  many  Presidential  booms 
are  in  the  making  that  the  authority  of  the  President  who  has 
been  made  is  necessarily  impaired.  Congressmen  are  more 
anxious  to  make  themselves  'solid '  with  Fairbanks  or  Shaw, 
Foraker  or  Taft,  Root  or  La  Follette.  than  to  wait  upon  orders 
from  the  White  House  every  day.  It  is  this  scheming  within 
the  party  which  partly  accounts  for  the  President's  inability  to 
whip  it  into  line  for  his  pet  measures." 

The  Post  (Tnd.),  of  Washington,  however,  undertakes  to  talk 
to  the  President  like  a  father  and  cannot  help  reminding  him  that 
"  the  people  love  the  old  ways,"  and  that  "  no  glamour  of  dash- 
ing leadership,  no  allurement  of  towering  ambition,  will  induce 
them  to  abandon  them."  The  Post  continues  in  this  grave  strain 
and  concludes : 


"Has  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  solidity  of  judgment,  the  equi- 
poise, the  dispassionate  grasp  of  the  situation  to  stand  firmly 
within  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution?  Outside  the  possibili- 
ties may  be  attractive,  but  the  perils  are  great.  Within  are  tran- 
quillity and  the  security  of  the  old  order.  Has  he  enough  of  the 
consideration  for  the  other  man  and  his  point  of  view,  enough 
of  the  unfailing  tact  and  patience  with  which  McKinley  so 
abounded,  to  dissipate  rising  opposition  and  party  revolt?  Patron- 
age will  not  do  it.  Strict  regard  for  constitutional  rights  and 
consecrated  usage,  timely  concessions,  and  a  conciliatory  temper 
and  attitude  will.  Whatever  political  schemers  and  plotters  may 
think  or  hope,  the  people  trust  him  and  believe  that  his  is  not  a 
waning  star,  and  that  as  he  has  surmounted  obstacles  and  risen 
to  all  high  occasions  in  the  past,  so  will  he  in  all  the  days  to  be. 

"  He  has  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways  clothed  with  the  most 
enviable  fame  and  the  widest  influence  which  this  generation  has 
bestowed,  and  none  but  himself  can  strip  them  from  him." 


OUR  SLENDER  INTEREST  IN  MOROCCO. 

/^\UR  participation  in  the  Algeciras  conference  on  Morocco 
^*-s  brings  forth  a  lively  discussion  showing  how  very  little 
we  desire  participation.  The  keen  dissection  of  the  topic  by  the 
press  leaves  no  doubt  that  our  traditional  aloofness  from  Euro- 
pean politics  is  still  part  and  parcel  of  the  national  spirit.  Most 
papers  agree  that  our  political  interest  in  Morocco  is  nil  and  our 
commercial  interest  not  much  larger.  Many  are  opposed  to  our 
taking  any  part  whatever  in  the  conference,  and  even  the  major- 
ity of  those  who  approve  of  our  share  in  the  meeting,  do  so  with 
what  is  practically  an  admonition  to  be  very  careful.  Only  a  few 
papers  are  at  all  enthusiastic  in  favoring  our  participation.  Sena- 
tor Hale,  of  Maine  (Rep.),  is  reported  as  proclaiming  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  with  a  certain  amount  of  attendant  consterna- 
tion, that  "  we  should  have  kept  our  hands  off  the  Algeciras  con- 
ference." Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia  (Dem.),  introduced  a 
resolution,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  reads : 

"  Resolved,  by  the  Senate,  that  interference  with  or  participation  in  any  controversy 
between  European  Governments  relating  to  European  international  questions  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  well-settled,  well-defined  policy  of  this  Government,  which  has  been 
recognized  and  observed  for  more  than  a  century  past." 

The  Washington  Post  sees  no  reason  for  so  much  mystery  on 
the  part  of  the  Administration,  and  expresses  this  belief : 

"  Our  vehement  protest  against  European  meddling  with   the 


"IF  I  ONLY  HAD   THOSE  FELLOWS  AT   PORTSMOUTH  I" 

— Rogers  In  the  New  York  Herald. 

affairs  of  the  western  hemisphere  commits  us  logically  to  a  cor- 
responding delicacy  in  respect  of  affairs  upon  the  other  side.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  apparent  incon- 
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sistency.  Rut  it  would  do  no  harm  and  much  good  if  that  ex- 
planation were  mack'.  Senator  Bacon  represents  the  Feeling  of 
the  country  in  calling  for  it." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  tho  conceding  that  it  might  have 
been  impolite  of  us  to  refuse  the  invitation  to  the  conference, 
thinks,  nevertheless,  "in  the  present  case  we  could  afford  to  be 

real  rude."  The  Pittsburg  Post  holds  that  "there  is  no  Ameri- 
can question  at  Algeciras,"  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  be- 
lieves we  should  leave  the  points  at  issue  "to  be  settled  by  those 
to  whom  it  has  an  importance  which  it  does  not  possess  for  us," 
while  the  Rutte  Inter-Mountain  sums  the  matter  up'by  observing 
that  "the  Moroccan  muddle  looks  like  a  good  thing  to  keep  out 
Of." 

"  World  politics  is  a  fascinating  game,"  grants  the  New  York 
American,  but  it  adds  that  for  a  century  and  a  quarter  this  coun- 
try "  has  prospered  by  avoiding  exactly  that  sort  of  sport."  The 
Florida  Times-Union  fears  that  henceforth  we  shall  have  to  give 
European  Powers  a  voice  in  American  affairs,  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  says  that  "if  we  really  have  any  business  in  set- 


thing  is  the  simcre  desin  of  Mr.  Roosevell  to  u  •   ill'   not  incon- 
siderable prestige  and  political  influence  of  thia  republic  for  the 

preservation  of  the  world's  peace,     Is  thai  .1  cr i?     I.  thai  .1 


PRINCE     VON     RADOWITZ, 

German  delegate  to  Algeciras. 


COUNT  VON  TATTENBACH, 

German  Delegate. 


tling  the  national  affairs  of  Morocco,  we  must  be  prepared  next 
to  go  to  work  in  Crete  and  Macedonia,  and  to  take  part  in  any 
future  coercion  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey." 

From  Washington,  however,  comes  the  report  that  Secretary 
Root  instructed  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Gummere,  the  American 
envoys,  to  use  their  "  pacifying  influence,  to  take  a  decided  stand 
against  anti-Jewish  discrimination  in  Morocco  and  for  the  '  open 
door.' "  The  New  York  Sun  strongly  favors  the  attitude  of  the 
Administration.  It  takes  the  view  that  our  participation  in  the 
previous  Moroccan  conference,  in  1880  at  Madrid,  obliges  us  to 
be  represented  at  Algeciras.     It  goes  on : 

"  Algeciras  is  the  sequel  of  Madrid,  and  our  presence  at  the 
one  conference  is  no  more  anomalous  than  our  participation  in 
the  other.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Administration  to  see  that  we 
were  adequately  represented.  Whatever  the  result  of  the  delib- 
erations now  beginning,  this  country  can  be  committed  to  no 
policy  of  action  except  by  means  of  a  treaty  which  must  go  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification,  precisely  as  did  the  treaty  of  1880.  Up 
to  that  point  the  diplomatic  initiative  is  with  the  President ;  and 
even  Senator  Hale,  while  deploring  the  sending  of  delegates  to 
Algeciras,  is  good  enough  to  express  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Mr,  Root  can  be  trusted  not  to  allow  the  country  to  be 
involved  lit  entanglements  leading  perhaps  to  war. 

"To  war!  Why,  if  there  is  anything  political  in  our  appear- 
ance at  Algeciras,  beyond  the  corresponding  and  similar  politics 
tit  our  appearance  at  Madrid  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  that 


Copyrighted  t>y  J.  E.  Purdy, 

HENRY    WHITE, 

American  Delegate. 


MR.   BEVOILj 

French  Delegate. 


usurpation?  If  so,  the  most  criminal  and  destructive  act  of  his 
administration  up  to  the  present  time  was  the  deed  most  gener- 
ally applauded  by  his  fellow  citizens,  his  successful  and  memora- 
ble exercise  of  political  influence  to  produce  peace  between  Rus- 
sia and  Japan." 

The  New  York  Times,  in  much  the  same  spirit,  observes  that 
"  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  have  intended  in  the  slightest  degree  to  depart  from  our 
traditional  attitude."  The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  is  confident  that 
President  Roosevelt  "  can  be  trusted  in  foreign  affairs,"  and  the 
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MAKQUIS   VISCONTI   VENOSTA, 

Italian  Delegate. 


Copyrighted  by  Clinedinst,  Washington. 
COUNT    CASSINIj 
Russian  Delegate. 


Chicago  Evening  Post,  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Press  believe  that  our  participation  will  make  for  peace  and 
harmony.  The  United  States  Government,  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  says,  "desires  peace  and  the  'open  door.'"  and 
the  Chicago  Chronicle  is  certain  no  evil  consequences  w-ill  come 
to  us. 
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INDIFFERENCE  TO  THE  GERMAN  TARIFF  WAR. 

PHAT  a  tariff  war  with  Germany  should  he  averted,  most 
-*-  newspapers  agree,  is  only  the  part  of  wisdom.  But  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  striking  absence  of  fear  for  the  possible  con- 
sequences, and,  in  fact,  most  of  our  papers  survey  the  prospect 
of  it  without  the  slightest  perturbation.  This  country  came  out 
well  enough  in  past  tariff  wars,  as  for  instance,  the  one  with  Rus- 


Copyright  by  E.  Chickeriug  &  Co.,  Boston. 

REPRESENTATIVE    M'CLEARY    (REP.), 

Of  Minnesota,   who  has  introduced  a  bill   providing   for   a   retaliatory 
tariff. 

sia,  it  is  remarked,  and,  judging  from  general  indications,  is  pre- 
pared to  face  Germany  now  with  equanimity. 

It  is  known,  of  course,  that  the  Administration  would  be  glad 
to  see  some  sort  of  reciprocity  treaty  with  Germany,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  Senate's  negative  attitude  toward  such  a 
treaty  is  unchanged  and  firm.  The  German  Reichstag,  it  is  re- 
ported, is  delaying  the  adoption  of  a  higher  corn  schedule  in  the 
hope  of  a  treaty  with  the  United  States.  The  German  attitude 
is  said  to  be  summed  up  in  the  words,  "  Discriminate  against  us 
and  we  will  discriminate  against  you ;  favor  us  and  we  will  favor 
you."  But  so  far  from  favoring  the  Germans,  Congress,  it  is 
reported,  is  more  likely  to  pass  a  bill  introduced  by  Representative 
McCleary,  of  Minnesota,  providing  for  a  25  per  cent,  duty  in 
addition  to  the  Dingley  tariff,  on  products  of  the  country  dis- 
criminating against  us.  To  this  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
strongly  objects,  and  points  out  that  the  passage  of  the  McCleary 
bill  "  would  mean  a  tariff  war  not  against  Germany  alone,  but 
against  all  countries  which  ventured  to  grant  to  any  other  coun- 
try, by  treaty  or  by  a  maximum  and  minimum  arrangement  of 
duties,  lower  duties  on  any  articles  than  were  imposed  upon 
similar  articles  from  this  country,"  and  adds  that  "  it  would  be  a 
crazy  scheme  of  retaliation  for  no  real  wrong  done  to  the  United 
States,  and  would  disturb  our  trade  relations  with  a  number  of 
the  mosl  important  commercial  nations."  The  New  York  Times 
(Dem.),  an  ardent  advocate  of  cutting  the  tariff  to  lower  levels, 
also  disapproves  of  such  a  plan,  and  expresses  a  conviction  that 
"there  arc  powerful  and  extensive  interests  that  will  be  hurt,  and 
hurt  badly,  by  the  new  policy."  The  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  be- 
lieves that  for  the  time  being  the  cattlemen  will  feel  indignant. 
Not  so  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.).    It  says: 


"  At  the  proper  time  it  will  be  discovered,  we  believe,  that 
neither  Secretary  Root  nor  Secretary  Shaw  has  been  concerned 
about  the  tariff  war  in  the  slightest  degree.  Both  know  perfectly 
well  that  German}-  takes  from  the  United  States  only  what  she 
must,  and  that  if  she  raises  her  duty  on  the  raw  materials  used 
by  her  manufacturers  there  will  be  a  howl  in  Germany  that  will 
drown  the  noise  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Already  the  meat 
consumers  of  Germany  are  organizing  to  force  more  liberal  regu- 
lations as  to  American  meats.  If  they  should  be  joined  by  the  in- 
dustrial forces  of  Germany,  which  look  to  the  United  States  for 
raw  materials,  the  '  tariff  war'  against  the  United  States  will  soon 
take  its  proper  place  with  the  Chinese  boycott  as  an  international 
bugaboo." 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.),  a  staunch  defender  of 
the  Dingley  law,  points  out  that  Germany  is  helpless  against  us 
and  must  go  on  buying  our  cotton  and  other  products  in  great 
quantities,  whereas  we  can  get  the  manufactured  articles  which 
form  the  bulk  of  our  German  imports  anywhere  else.  The  St. 
Louis  Republic  (Dem.)  believes  American  manufacturers  may  be 
compelled  by  the  indifference  of  Congress  to  supply  the  German 
markets  from  branch  factories  operated  in  foreign  countries,  with 
damaging  consequences  to  our  labor.  But  still  Americans  would 
be  supplying  those  markets.  The  boldest  of  the  bold  upon  this. 
theme  is  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Rep.).  After  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Germany  is  the  aggressor,  it  says : 

"  It  will  be  perceived  upon  examination  that  the  American  posi- 
tion has  no  little  strength.  In  the  first  place,  this  nation  has  never 
threatened  Germany,  nor  in  any  manner  discriminated  against  its 
products.  Our  tariff  law  is  perfectly  impartial.  It  has  but  one 
set  of  duties,  which  operate  uniformly  in  all  cases,  irrespective 
of  the  origin  of  imports.  What  German  goods  pay  at  our  ports 
of  entry,  all  other  similar  imports  pay.  Thus,  at  least,  the  Ger- 
mans cannot  truthfully  say  that  we  have  imposed  any  special 
disabilities  upon  them  as  sellers  in  the  American  market.  They 
are  treated  precisely  as  we  treat  everybody. 

"  In  the  second  place,  tariff  or  no  tariff,  Germany  finds  in  this 
country  one  of  the  three  best  of  her  markets,  for  we  buy  from  the 
Germans  vast  quantities  of  goods,  for  which  we  pay  the  prices 
that  are  asked.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  of  momentous  importance 
in  this  conflict  of  interests  that  the  Gerrrians.sell  tts  nothing  which 
we  cannot  get  elsewhere  or  make  at  home,  tr  the  German  sources 
of  supply  should  be  closed  to  us,  doubtless  there  w^ould  be  incon- 


SATISFIED. 

"  No,   thanks — it  took  me   some  time  to  acquire  this  prosperous   look 

and  I  don't  care  to  lose  it." 

— Culver  In  the  Baltimore  American. 

venience,  and,  perhaps,  the  prices  we  must  pay  would  be  higher; 
but  the  goods  could  be  had  if  the  American  people  should  con- 
tinue to  need  them. 
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"On  the  other  hand,  of  all  the  materials  bought  from  us  bj 
Germany,  nearly  three-quarters  could  not  be  obtained  from  any 
other  source.  Cotton  ami  petroleum  afford  two  examples  of  the 
absolute  dependence  of  German  industry  upon  tin-  United  States 
for  materials  of  the  first  importance. 

"Tbe  mere  statement  of  such  facts  makes  apparent  at  onee  the 
intrinsic  weakness  of  the  German  policy,  which  would  extort 
from  us,  under  threat,  reduction  id'  duties  upon  German  goods. 
At  the  last  extremity  Congress  could  shut  out  such  goods  com- 
pletely from  the  American  market;  but  the  time  will  never  come 
when  the  German  Government  can  refuse  to  purchase  American 
products  in  huge  quantities.  Under  such  conditions,  the  result  of 
a  'tariff  war,'  if  a  contest  should  be  foolishly  begun  by  the  Ger- 
man Government,  could  be  easily  detemined  in  advance." 

The  North  American  is  firm  in  the  belief  that  "  the  nation  that 
holds  the  power  in  its  hands  and  is  sure  of  victory  if  war  shall 
come,  can  well  afford  to  retain  a  tranquil  spirit  while  the  con- 
troversy continues  " — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  last  year  our  ex- 
ports to  Germany  amounted  to  $194,220,472,  and  the  imports  from 
Germany  to  $118,268,356. 


MARSHALL  FIELD. 

FN  the  newspaper  estimates  of  Marshall  Field,  the  man,  the 
-*-  merchant  and  the  financier,  one  fact  stands  out  clearly,  in 
these  days  of  financial  and  political  irregularity,  and  that  is  that  a 
man  worth  a  hundred  millions  and  more  can  hold  the  respect 
of  the  public  and.  still  more  remarkable,  not  have  the  slightest 
suspicion  cast  upon  the  source  of  his  great  wealth.  The  career 
of  Mr.  Field  "  is  a  most  wholesome  corrective,"  thinks  the  New 
York  G'obe,  to  the  idea  that  "  most  of  the  very  rich  men  of  this 
cotiflt  ,  are  possessors  of  tainted  wealth  that  they  have  amassed 
by  grabbing  what  God  or  the  community  has  made,  or  by  op- 
pressing labor,  or  by  applying  competition-throttling  trust  methods 
to  business."  All  the  newspapers  agree  that  Mr.  Field  did  none 
of  these  things.  He  "  won  and  deserved  the  title  of  the  great 
American  merchant,"  declares  the  Hartford  Courant;  and  the 
New  York  Times  asks:  "What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  'pro- 
letariats' and  'classes'  in  the  face  of  such  an  object  lesson  that 
the  opportunities  of  American  life  are  still  as  open  as  they  ever 
were." 

Mr.  Field,  who  died  in  New  York  on  January  16  at  the  age  of 
71,  and  who  was  frequently  referred  to  as  one  of  the  greatest 
merchants  in  the  world,  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Conway, 
Mass.  There  he  received  a  good  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  local  academy,  and  when  17  years  old  he  began  his  busi- 
ness life  as  a  clerk  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  At  21  (1856)  he  went  to 
Chicago,  where  he  secured  employment  in  one  of  the  pioneer  mer- 
cantile houses  of  the  West.  He  displayed  a  genius  for  the  busi- 
ness and  rendered  such  valuable  service  to  his  employers  that 
in  i860  he  was  admitted  to  a  partnership  in  the  firm,  which  became 
known  as  Farwell,  Field  &  Co.  Through  a  reorganization  and  the 
resignation  of  several  of  the  partners,  the  firm,  since  1881,  has 
been  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  Mr.  Field's  financial  operations, 
which  had  brought  him  the  great  fortune  which  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  $100,000,000  to  $150,000,000,  extended  beyond  the 
dry-goods  business.  He  invested  heavily  in  Chicago  real  estate, 
and  was  a  director  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  ac- 
quired large  interests  in  various  financial  and  manufacturing 
enterprises,  including  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  and  the 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad.  Mr.  Field  was  always  a  liberal 
contributor  to  philanthropic  enterprises,  but  little  or  nothing  was 
ever  heard  of  his  contributions.  He  gave  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  a  plot  of  land  valued  at  more  than  $200,000,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893.  he  founded  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum  in  Chicago  as  a  permanent  repository  for 
many  of  the  exhibits  at  the  fair.  This  building  cost  him  about 
$1,000,000.  In  his  personal  tastes  and  habits  Mr.  Field  was  quiet 
and  modest.  He  was  a  Democrat,  one  of  the  "  Cleveland  type," 
and  was  prominently  mentioned  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 


Vice  President  in   1004,  bul   be  refused  to  name  to 

brought  befi  ire  thi    ci  m<  ention.     I :  It     Field,  a      in  indi 

vidual  and   1  1  the  firm  ol  Fii  Id  &  Co.,  v       ta   ed  more 

than  $250,000  on  near!  100  of  personal   and  real  estate 

This,  the  New    1    rl     >  ■  huni     ays,       belii    ed  to  h    I 
amount  assessed       linsl  any  firm  and  individual  combined  in  the 
country. 

To  the  New  York  GU  -  ■  .  quot  d  above,  the  Field  fortune  pn 
"that  tbe\  generalize  too  fast  who  -,a .  thai  multi  millii  are 


MARSHALL    FIELD. 

"  To  his  money  none  of  that  taint  attached  which  comes  of  building 
up  a  fortune  upon  the  deliberately  planned  wreck  of  the  property  of 
others." 

necessarily  moral  criminals — that  it  is  impossible,  as  certain 
preachers  are  fond  of  saying,  for  any  man  in  one  lifetime  honest- 
ly and  fairly  to  accumulate  as  much  as  one  hundred  millions." 
And  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  under  the  caption,  "A  popular 
rich  man,"  says : 

"  Mr.  Marshall  Field  did  not  have  to  wait  for  death  to  extin- 
guish envy.  For  many  years  he  had  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  ...  In  a  day  when  so  many  men  of 
great  wealth  are  made  the  object  of  suspicion,  dislike,  hatred, 
wrath  and  malice.  Mr.  Field's  immunity  is  well  worth  inquiring 
into.  Doubtless  his  personal  bearing  and  manners  counted  for 
something;  though  Mr.  II.  H.  Rogers  has  just  proved  again  that 
a  millionaire  cannot  disarm  all  prejudice  by  suddenly  becoming 
affably  jocose.  The  deeper  reason  lay  behind.  Mr.  Field  had 
accumulated  his  immense  fortune  by  methods  which  the  consid- 
erate judgment  of  his  fellows  pronounced  legitimate.  .  .  .  To  his 
money  none  of  that  taint  attached  which  comes  of  building  up  a 
fortune  upon  the  deliberately  planned  wreck  of  the  property  of 
others — a  wreck  accomplished  b}'  methods  repugnant  at  once  to 
morals  and  the  law  of  the  land.  Unlike  some  of  the  great  ac- 
cumulators who  have  heaped  up  hatred  with  their  hoards,  Mr. 
Field's  first  instinct,  on  seeing  money  in  the  hands  of  another, 
was  not  to  ask,  '  How  can  I  get  that  away  from  him  ?.'  His  im- 
pulse was.  rather,  that  of  the  born  merchant  who  believes  that 
commerce  is  profitable  for  both  buyer  and  seller,  and  who  delights 
to  open  new  channels  of  trade  activity  because  he  knows  that  all 
reached  by  them  will  be  gainers.  And  we  are  convinced  that  it 
is  the  sort  of  business  he  conducted,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the 
man  himself,  which  accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  general 
estimate  of  Marshall  Field  and,  say,  the  head  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company." 
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BREAKING    FOREIGN   TRADE   RECORDS. 

THE  American  editor,  who  likes  to  see  foreign  nations  buy- 
ing more  from  us  than  we  buy  from  them,  is  cheered  this 
year  by  the  statistics  for  our  foreign  trade  for  1905,  which  show 
an  increase  of  $175,643,603  in  our  sales  abroad  over  1904,  the  first 
very  notable  gain  in  exports  in  six  years.  The  total  export  figures 
for  the  year  are  $1,626,962,343.  the  first  time  our  sales  to  foreign 
nations  have  passed  the  billion-and-a-half  mark.  The  gains  in 
imports  during  the  past  half-dozen  years  have  kept  the  total 
figures  for  our  foreign  trade  rising  pretty  steadily,  and  in  1904 
they  created  some  editorial  remark  by  passing  the  billion-dollar 
point.  In  1905.  however,  they  rose  to  $1,179,358,846,  and  in  each 
of  four  months  the  totals  rose  to  more  than  $100,000,000.  some- 
thing unheard  of  before.  The  export  figures  are  double  what 
they  were  in  1895,  and  the  import  figures  are  nearly  double  what 
they  were  in  1898.  "  Increases  on  top  of  increases  tell  their  own 
story,"  says  the  New  York  Times,  "  but  increases  this  year  against 
decreases  last  year — as  in  the  merchandise  exports,  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports,  and  the  agricultural  exports — constitute  an 
exceptional    statistical   portrait   of   fluctuating   conditions." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says  of  the  balance  of 
trade : 

"So  far  as  what  is  called  the  'balance  of  trade'  is  concerned, 
the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  merchandise,  that  has  been 
several  times  exceeded.  It  was  $447,603,497.  This  is  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  1904  and  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
1902,  when  it  was  $391,369,063;  but  in  1903  the  so-called  'favor- 
able balance'  w^as  $489,258,756;  in  1901,  $584,955,950,  and  in  1900 
no  less  than  $648,796,399.  During  these  earlier  years  we  were 
paying  off  foreign  indebtedness  and  taking  over  American  securi- 
ties held  abroad  in  part  payment  for  exports.  The  balance  is  still 
affected  by  operations  of  that  kind,  but  to  what  extent  there  is  no 
means  of  ascertaining. 

"  Financial  and  credit  transactions  are  all  the  time  going  on 
between  New  York  and  London,  incidentally  taking  in  Paris  and 
Berlin  in  a  triangular  form  of  exchange,  and  how  the  actual  bal- 
ance stands  at  any  time  we  cannot  tell.  The  one  certain  thing  is 
that  the  excess  of  exports  does  not  bring  much  gold  for  the  set- 
tlement of  balances.  The  movement  of  gold  back  and  forth  was 
not  affected  by  an  exceptional  requirement  last  year  like  that  of 
1904,  and  was  not  a  heavy  one.  The  total  of  imports  was  $50,- 
246,564  and  of  exports  $46,794,467,  so  that  all  we  gained  in  that 
from  all  causes  was  $3,452,097.  As  the  United  States  produces 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  world's  supply  of  gold  it  has  no  occa- 


sion for  importing  it,  and  it  would  be  a  more  favorable  sign  if  it 
obtained  more  in  the  way  of  commodities  in  its  foreign  trade. 
The  excess  of  exports  now  goes  in  part  to  pay  for  transportation, 
banking  and  insurance  afforded  by  foreign  capital,  but  much  still 
goes  out  to  pay  dividends  and  interest  on  foreign  capital  invested 
here  and  for  the  transfer  of  investments  to  this  side." 


INTIMATIONS  OF  CONSULAR  REFORM. 

A  NEWSPAPER  cartoon  represents  the  consular  bill  as  so  bad- 
-^*-  ly  battered  after  its  adventures  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  that  its  own  father  wouldn't  know  it.  The 
lineaments  of  Senator  Lodge  wear  a  sad  look  as  he  views  his 
crippled  offspring  that  was  to  do  so  much  for  our  foreign  ser- 
vice. The  New  York  Times  takes  a  gloomy  view  of  the  result. 
It  observes : 

"  The  committee  retains  the  classification  and  the  Inspectors, 
and  strikes  out  the  appointment  for  fitness,  tested  by  examination, 
to  the  lower  grades  only.  This  was  the  most  important  and  effec- 
tive of  the  features  of  the  plan.  In  the  first  instance,  it  secured 
fit  men  for  the  lower  grades;  in  the  next,  it  encouraged  able  men 
to  enter  the  service  with  the  prospect  of  promotion  and  inspired 
them  with  ambition  to  deserve  it,  and  with  assurance  that  no  one 
with  a  political  pull  would  be  put  in  over  their  heads ;  finally,  it 
secured  a  body  of  capable  and  trained  men  from  whom  all  the 
appointments  in  the  higher  grades  could  and  must  be  selected. 
That  is  the  principle  that  has  been  applied  for  the  past  score  of 
years  more  and  more  thoroughly  in  the  subordinate  portions  of 
the  domestic  civil  service,  and  it  has  met  the  approval  of  all  in- 
formed observers  precisely  in  proportion  as  it  has  impartially 
been  applied.  It  is  also  the  principle  on  which  the  methods  of 
selection  in  the  larger  and  more  successful  private  corporations 
are  governed.  The  Senate  Committee  will  have  none  of  it.  It 
impairs  the  Senatorial  privilege  of  patronage.  There  is  no  other 
reason  for  their  action.     It  is  greedy  and  unjustifiable." 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  calls  "  those  who  for  the  sake  of 
retaining  consular  appointments  as  rewards  for  party  fealty  are 
opposing  the  reorganization  of  this  service  "  worse  than  greedy. 
It  calls  them  the  "  worst  enemies  of  an  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade."  The  Outlook  points  out  that  "  if  the  bill  passes  in  its 
present  shape,  President  Roosevelt  can  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  original  bill  by  executive  order."  But  that,  it  is  added, 
"  will  do  nothing  permanently  to  improve  the  service."  And  as  a 
remedy  it  is  urged  that  citizens  make  their  Congressmen  under- 


HIS    VULNERABLE    POINT. 

President    Roosevelt    (to    Senator    Aldrich) — "You     slaughter     my 
child  and  I'll  knife  your  father." 

— McCutchcon  in  the  Chicago  Tribur.t. 


'GOL  DERN  YE,  YE'VF   GOT  TO  SHOW  ME  !" 

— Gilbert  in  the  Denver  Times. 


TRUST   AND    DISTRUST. 
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stand  they  will  not  be  content  with  "half  a  loaf."     The  Ameri 
can  Cotton  Manufacturer  (Charlotte,  N.  C. )  thinks  "a  dozen  or 
so  delegations"  should  be  sent  to  Washington  at  once  to  work  for 
the  measure.     The  Outlook,  quoted  above,  describes  the  present 
status  of  the  bill  as  follows : 

"  The  measure,  as  reported,  provides  for  a  grading  of  consuls- 
general   and   consuls.     The  bill   makes  seven  classes   of  consuls- 


— Berryman  in  the  Washington  Post. 

* 

general,  at  salaries  ranging  from  $12,000  for  London  and  Paris 
down  to  $3,000  for  the  lowest  grade ;  it  makes  ten  classes  of  con- 
suls, at  salaries  ranging  from  $8,000  at  Liverpool  to  $2,000  for 
consulates  of  the  lowest  grade.  Under  such  a  system  men  would 
be  appointed  as  consuls  of  a  particular  class  instead  of  as  consuls 
to  a  particular  place.  At  present  some  of  our  consuls  are  not 
suited  to  the  places  in  which  their  consulates  are  located,  but  they 
are  suited  to  other  places ;  again,  some  consuls  are  capable  of 
better  work  than  is  required  in  their  present  positions;  finally,  it 
has  been  almost  impossible  to  get  good  men  to  serve  in  certain 
posts  of  danger,  as  in  the  fever-ridden  tropical  ports,  for  in- 
stance, yet  those  are  the  very  places  where  the  highest  order  of 
talent  may  be  necessary,  for  they  are  often  centers  of  revolution. 
Under  the  service  by  classes  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
Government  will  (1)  secure  good  material  for  these  'bad' 
places,  and  will  in  any  event  (2)  assign  consuls  to  stations  where 
they  will  be  of  greatest  benefit,  just  as  army  and  navy  officers  are 
assigned. 

'  Though  Secretary  Root  has  declared  that  '  the  importance  of 
an  inspection  service  hardly  needs  demonstration,'  we  venture  to 
reiterate  that  under  the  present  system  the  State  Dpartment  is 
quite  unable  in  very  many  instances  to  ascertain  whether  a  consul 
is  doing  his  duty  faithfully  and  efficiently.  In  the  reported  bill, 
therefore,  as  in  the  original,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  provision 
made  that  '  each  consular  office  shall  be  inspected  at  least  once 
in  two  years.'  For  this  duty  five  inspectors  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  from  members  of  the  consular  force;  they  are 
to  be  known  as  consuls-general-at-large,  and  are  to  receive  sal- 
aries of  $5,000  each.  They  are  to  inspect  consulates  just  as  Na- 
tional banks  are  inspected  by  bank  examiners,  and  to  be  put  in 
charge  of  consulates  which  are  going  wrong  just  as  bank  exami- 
ners are  put  in  charge  of  banks  which  go  wrong." 

According  to  the  original  bill,  candidates  were  to  be  appointed, 
upon  examination,  only  to  the  lowest  grades,  and  thence  pro- 
moted.    But  of  this  the  Senators  disapproved. 


WHAT  WE  SPEND  FOR    DIAMONDS. 
FN  spite  of  the  valuable  collections  ol  crown  jewels  in  the  pos- 
■*-     session   of   European  and    Oriental    monarchies,    "we    are 

credited  by  experts,"  says  The  United  States  Investor  (Boston), 
"with  having  about  one  half  of  the  world's  known  diamond 
and  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  "  we  are  spending  fully  $3,o<x).(X)o 
a  month  on  imported  jewels  of  all  kinds."    This  writer  thinks 
that  "  moralists  will  probably  point  to  th  nditure  as  evideno 

of  extravagant  and  degenerating  luxury,  not  in  harmony  with 
the  highest  interests  of  the  nation."  but  he  points  out  that  "  it 
clearly  the  use  of  surplus  profits  for  the  gratification  of  a  human 
desire  that  is  quite  general  and  not  confined  to  any  class;  hence 
to  be  treated  as  a  fact  in  economics,  just  as  is  the  use  of  any 
other  commodity  for  which  there  is  a  demand."  He  gives  the 
figures  for  our  investments  in  diamonds  and  other  precious  stoi 
in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"  There  are  few  statistical  facts  that  indicate  more  decisively  the 
fluctuation  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  than  those  showing 
the  importations  of  jewelry  and  precious  stones,  the  luxury  of 
luxuries,  for  which  we  depend  largely  upon  the  foreign  product. 
Diamonds,  which  are  entirely  of  foreign  origin,  naturally  consti- 
tute the  chief  articles  in  the  category. 

"  Reviewing  the  record  of  imports  of  these  articles,  by  govern- 
ment fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  for  30  years,  we  find  the  value 
in  1875  to  have  been  only  about  4%  millions;  in  1880  it  had  risen 
to  a  little  over  seven  millions;  owing  to  the  financial  depression 
following  the  crisis  of  May,  1884,  there  was  only  a  total  of  7lA 
millions  in  1885.  Thereafter  the  increase  was  almost  continuous 
until  after  the  panic  of  1893.  The  figures  since  1890  are  so  note- 
worthy that  we  reproduce  them  in  full : 


1890  $13,754,439 

1891  14,635,494 

1892  14,069  525 

1893 16,931,794 

1894  5,909,076 

1895 8,074,788 

1896 7,835,743 

1897 3,550,567 


1898 10,388,880 

1899  17,650,413 

1900 17,783,676 

1901 24,216,467 

1902 25,990,570 

1903 33,486,656 

1904  25,012,940 

1905 35,065,158 


"  Thus  the  low  ebb  of  luxuries  was  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1897,  which  included  a  part  of  the  period  of  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  on  the  silver  issue;  the  importation  that  year  was 
the  smallest  in  over  30  years.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  uncer- 
tainties of  presidential  election  years  always  influenced  the  pur- 
chases, even  1904  showing  a  heavy  falling  off.  The  remarkable 
fact  is  that  in  1905  the  values  were  nearly  tenfold  those  of  1897. 
and  the  current  fiscal  year  promises  to  give  even  a  larger  record." 


Russia  seems  to  need  one  of  those  "  iron  constitutions  "  of  which  the 
old-time  doctors  used  to  speak. — The  Kansas  City  Star. 

Dr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  of  Cambridge,  believes  that  useless  persons 
should  be  put  to  death.  Keep  that  man  away  from  Washington  ! — The 
Washington   Post. 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF. 

A  chair  of  Japanese  history  has  been  established  at  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity. Will  the  Japanese  reciprocate  by  teaching  Indiana  literature 
in  their  leading  schools? — The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Odell  will  probably  be  forced  to  admit  that  in  preparing  the  story 
of  "  What  I  Know  About  Roosevelt  "  he  has  received  some  valuable  as- 
sistance from  the  President  himself. — The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Bourke  Cockran  says  no  man  worth  $10,000,000  can  be  put  in  jail. 
Some  trust  magnates  now  under  investigation  may  wish  they  were  as 
sure  of  this  as   Mr.   Cockran  seems  to  be. — The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  wishes  the  country  to  go  slow  in  dealing 
with  the  railroad  question.  The  country  may  not,  but  the  Senate  will 
no  doubt  be  willing  to  accommodate  President  Hadley. — The  Atlanta 
Journal. 

A  prominent  physician  of  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  who  has  been  missing  for 
some  time,  has  been  found  with  his  mind  a  perfect  blank.  He  would 
make  a  great  witness  in  those  life  insurance  investigations. — The  Wash- 
ington Post. 

Governor  Wright  informs  his  Memphis  friends  that  he  is  "  quite 
optimistic  as  to  the  future  of  the  Philippine  Islands."  There  is  no 
occasion  for  any  canal  on  the  islands  just  now,  which  may  explain  the 
governor's   optimism. — The    Washington   Post. 

The  Czar  would  think  he  was  in  clover  if  he  had  nothing  worse  to  deal 
with  than  a  Panama  canal,  a  railway  rate  problem,  a  life  insuranse 
scandal,  a  beef  trust  investigation,  a  statehood  bill,  a  tariff  controversy, 
and  a  Chinese  question. — The  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  says  that  Governor  Higgins  promised  to  keep  him 
posted  on  the  insurance  situation.  But  Mr.  Harriman's  mistake  was  in 
thinking  that  he  would  get  the  same  kind  of  information  former  Gov- 
ernor Odell  used  to  give  out. — The  Atlanta  Journal. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


FRANKLIN'S  LITERARY  DEFICIENCIES. 

IX  a  recent  number  of  The  Literary  Digest  (December  16) 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  discussed  as  our  premier  man  of  let- 
ters, a  pioneer  in  the  formation  of  a  conscious  style  that  should 
bear  the  marks  of  American  national  traits.  The  complaint  is 
sometimes  heard  that  the  influence  of  his  style  upon  our  literature 
has  been  detrimental,  in  as  much  as  it  has  tended  to  check  the 
development  of  certain  of  the  finer  literary  graces.  Franklin  the 
man.  says  Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More,  is  so  much  larger  than  Franklin 
the  writer  that,  like  his  contemporary.  Dr.  Johnson,  he  needs  a 
Boswell  to  give  him  his  true  place  in  literature.  Altho  "  every 
subject  came  from  under  his  touch  simplified  and  enlarged.'"  says 
Mr.  More,  and  altho  "  to  know  his  writings  is  to  be  familiar  with 
half  the  activities  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  yet  "  his  pen  still 
lacked  that  final  spell  which  transmutes  life  into  literature."  His 
busy  brain,  suggests  Mr.  More,  "could  not  pause  long  enough  to 
listen  to  those  hidden  powers  that  all  the  while  murmur  in  remote 
voices  the  meaning  of  the  puppets  and  the  puppet-actions  of  the 
world."  Altho  Franklin  "  was  not  precisely  a  man  of  letters," 
the  critic  adds,  "his  life  is  almost  literature,  and  out  of  it  might 
be  made  one  of  the  great  books."  Writing  in  the  New  York 
Independent,  Mr.  More  reminds  us  of  the  care  with  which  Frank- 
lin trained  himself  in  the  use  of  language,  which  was  to  be  "  one 
of  his  chief  instruments  of  activity."     We  read: 

"  From  childhood  he  was  an  eager  and  critical  reader,  and  few 
pages  of  his  memoirs  are  written  with  more  warmth  of  recollec- 
tion than  those  which  tell  of  the  books  he  contrived  to  buy, 
Bunyan's  works  first  of  all.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  '  Spec- 
tator '  had  the  predominating  influence  on  his  style,  and  appar- 
ently he  was  still  under  sixteen  when  an  odd  volume  of  that  work 
set  him  to  studying  seriously.  His  method  was  to  read  one  of 
the  essays  and  then  after  a  number  of  days  to  rewrite  it  from  a 
few  written  hints,  striving  to  make  his  own  language  as  correct 
and  elegant  as  the  original;  or,  again,  he  turned  an  essay  into 
verse  and  back  again  into  prose  from  memory.  '  I  also,'  he  adds, 
'sometimes  jumbled  my  collection  of  hints  into  confusion,  and 
after  some  weeks  endeavored  to  reduce  them  into  the  best  order 
before  I  began  to  form  the  full  sentences  and  complete  the  paper. 
This  was  to  teach  me  method  in  the  arrangement  of  thoughts. 
By  comparing  my  work  afterward  with  the  original  I  discovered 
many  faults  and  amended  them;  but  I  sometimes  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  fancying  that,  in  certain  particulars  of  small  import,  I  had 
been  lucky  enough  to  improve  the  method  or  the  language,  and 
this  encouraged  me  to  think  I  might  possibly  in  time  come  to  be  a 
tolerable  English  writer,  of  which  I  was  extremely  ambitious.' 
His  method — on  the  whole  one  of  the  best  of  disciplines,  better,  I 
think,  than  the  system  of  themes  now  employed  in  our  colleges — 
could  scarcely  have  been  anything  for  Franklin  save  a  precocious 
discovery,  altho  it  had,  of  course,  been  used  long  before  his  day. 
Cicero  tells  how  the  orator  Crassus  had  begun  to  form  himself 
on  a  plan  not  essentially  different,  but  turned  from  this  to  the 
more  approved  exercise  of  converting  the  Greek  writers  into 
equivalent  Latin.  .  .  .  Franklin's  language  would  have  gained  in 
richness  if  he,  too,  had  proceeded  a  step  further  and  undergone 
the  discipline  of  comparing  his  English  with  the  classics. 

"As  it  is,  he  made  himself  one  of  the  masters  of  that  special 
style  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  concealed  a  good  deal  of 
art  under  apparent,  even  obtrusive,  negligences.  He  professed 
to  model  himself  on  Addison,  but  his  real  affinity  is  more  with 
Swift;  or,  rather,  he  lies  between  the  two,  with  something  harsher 
than  the  suave  impertinence  of  Addison,  yet  without  the  terrible 
savagery  of  the  Dean.  In  particular  he  affected  Swift's  two 
weapons  of  irony  and  the  hoax,  and,  if  he  did  not  quite  make  lit- 
erature with  them,  he  at  least  made  history,  which  his  predecessor 
could  not  do." 

In  the  versatility  and  efficiency  of  his  intellect  as  in  the  lack 
of  the  deeper  qualities  of  the  imagination,  says  Mr.  More,  Frank- 
lin was  the  typical  American.  "  If  his  broad  common  sense  ex- 
cluded that  thin  veil  of  mysticism  which  is  one  of  the  paradoxes 
of  our  national  character,  he  represented  the  powers  that  have 
prevailed  and  are  still  shaping  us  to  what  end  we  do  not  see." 


THE  GHOST  IN  FICTION. 

'  |  'HE  ghost-story,  writes  Mr.  T.  R.  Sullivan — himself  an  emi- 
-*-  nently  successful  exponent  of  this  genre — became  very  much 
the  fashion  all  over  the  world  during  what  has  been  classified  as 
the  eighth  period  of  English  literature,  beginning  about  the  year 
1830.  The  perfection  given  to  this  form  of  romantic  narrative  by 
Irving,  Poe,  and  Hawthorne  made  dealings  with  the  weird  and 
the  supernatural  widely  popular  at  a  time  when  "  time  and 
space  were  not  yet  minimized  by  steam  and  electricity,  and  local 
tradition,  with  an  archaic  or  feudal  background,  aided  by  that 
lurking  dread  of  something  after  death  which,  according  to  Ham- 
let, we  all  inherit,  combined  to  make  the  wildest  freak  of  the 
clever  writer's  imagination  almost  credible."  In  consequence  of 
these  favorable  conditions,  remarks  Mr.  Sullivan,  "  we  are  over- 
whelmed by  a  legion  of  purely  fictitious  phantoms,  varying  from 
the  mute  and  dignified  courtier-like  type  in  old  lace  and  high- 
heeled  shoes,  to  the  merry,  whimsical  intruder  from  the  other 
world,  with  a  good-humored  twinkle  in  his  eye,  or  the  shrouded, 
shrieking  raw-head-and-bloody-bones  nuisance  who  drove  his 
chance  acquaintance  mad  at  sight."  Mr.  Sullivan  argues  that  al- 
though many  of  us  now  find  these  monstrous  attempts  to  shatter 
our  peace  of  mind  very  dreary  and  childish,  the  ghost-story  is 
still,  in  the  hands  of  a  master-craftsman,  a  vital  form  of  art. 
This  partly  because  the  world  at  large  is  "  neither  entirely  cured 
of  superstitious  faith,  nor  even  convalescent " — in  support  of  this 
statement  he  cites  the  belief  in  the  evil  eye  prevailing  throughout 
Italy,  and  the  fact  that  "  after  generations  of  enlightenment,  Scot- 
land would  rather  be  haunted  than  not " — and  partly  because  of 
the  disadvantage  under  which  we  all  labor  "  in  conflicting  with 
those  impenetrable  mysteries  that  science  has  thus  far  failed  to 
overcome,  that  surround  us  from  the  cradle  to->the  grave." 

Technical  skill,  suggests  Mr.  Sullivan,  has  greater  value  in  the 
ghost-story  than  in  any  other  form  of  fiction.  The  Russians,  he 
says,  have  never  been  beaten  at  this,  and  there  are  certain  ghost- 
ly tales  of  Turgenef  which  may  be  read  and  re-read  with  pleasure 
by  the  most  hard-headed  sceptic.  Writing  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  (Boston)  Mr.  Sullivan  goes  on  to  say: 

"  Imaginative  work  of  that  sort  naturally  prepared  the  way  for 
scientific  research.  The  gauntlet  was  thrown  down,  and  before 
long  it  was  taken  up.  The  Psychical  Society  ran  a  good  many 
disreputable  old  ghosts  to  earth  and  laid  them.  Those  that  still 
walked  were  chiefly  of  the  milder  sort,  and  seemed  to  flourish  in 
outlying  districts  of  the  British  Islands,  largely  on  hearsay. 
When  your  cousin's  cousin,  living  two  hundred  miles  off,  has  a 
friend  (represented  by  an  initial  letter)  who  thinks  he  saw  a 
ghost  thirty  years  ago,  accuracy  becomes  expensive,  and  such  dis- 
tant prosecution  of  it  is  scarcely  worth  while.  About  this  time, 
as  the  almanacs  say,  Andrew  Lang  saw  his  opportunity,  and  came 
to  the  front  with  his  treatment  of  the  question  in  a  brief  extrava- 
ganza, called  '  In  Castle  Perilous,'  which  ought  to  be  read  at 
least  once  a  week  by  any  writer  who  purposes  to  make  a  living 
out  of  the  supernatural.  His  spectre  is  '  up-to-date  '  indeed,  dis- 
cussing the  phenomenon  of  his  own  appearance  in  modern  scien- 
tific terminology.  From  that  he  passes  lightly  to  criticism  of 
Shakespeare's  use  of  that  ancient  superstition,  the  cock-crow,  and 
his  introduction  of  the  glow-worm  on  a  mid-winter  night  in  the 
ghost-scenes  of  '  Hamlet'  Furthermore,  he  asks  if  a  real  cock 
and  real  glow-worm  are  employed  to  heighten  the  stage  effect, 
nowadays,  in  the  best  theatres.  Finally,  with  a  quotation  from 
the  London  Spectator,  he  vanishes,  after  imploring  the  narrator 
not  to  think  in  the  morning  that  he  was  '  all  a  dream.' 

"  Shakespeare,  himself,  might  have  called  Mr.  Lang's  work 
'admirable  fooling.'  When  I  read  it  for  the  first  time,  it  seemed 
to  me  a  knock-down  blow.  I  felt  as  if  the  old-fashioned,  or,  in- 
deed any-fashioned  ghost  business  were  done  for.  But  the  next 
time  I  saw  the  Royal  Dane,  he  was,  for  once,  impersonated  by  a 
great  actor.  His  magnificent  lines  were  as  impressive  as  ever. 
How  could  finical  witticism  over  cocks  and  glow-worms  affect 
that  gracious  figure?  And  what  were  any  details  of  stage-man- 
agement in  comparison  with  the  immortal  visitation  to  whet  the 
almost  blunted  purpose?  The  scenic  appliances  faded  into  insig- 
nificance, and  the  impression  would  have  been  equally  fine  with 
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SOME    KATE   GREENAWAY    CHILDREN. 

Max  Nordau  accused  Kate  Greenaway  of  creating  "a  false  and  degenerate    race  of  children  in  art."      Her  defenders,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that 
her  merit  lies  in  her  freedom  from  affectation  and  in  her    "unadulterated  English  character." 


no  canvas  or  calcium  at  all.  Then,  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  Mr. 
Lang,  and  the  whole  Psychical  Society  to  boot,  there  started  up  a 
modern  master,  Stevenson,  who  struck  a  new  note  upon  the  old 
chord,  and  made  it  vibrate  in  a  way  that  no  one  could  resist. 
And  I  began  to  see  that  its  vibrations  must  go  on  eternally, — at 
least,  so  long  as  our  great  mystery  of  the  unknowable  remains 
without  solution.  The  essential  thing,  be  the  performer  ancient 
or  modern,  is  to  strike  the  chord  in  the  right  way, — to  know  the 
touch  of  it !     That  is  all." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Sullivan  adds : 

"  The  wise  reader  has  no  real  confidence  in  ghosts ;  he  scoffs  at 
the  old  wives'  tales  of  haunted  houses,  very  properly;  when 
strange  footsteps  scuffle  about  in  the  night,  where  he  knows  that 
no  human  feet  may  fall,  he  whispers  to  himself  '  Rats  ! '  and  goes 
to  sleep  again.  But  by  and  by  there  turns  up  some  fellow  like 
Stevenson  or  Turgenef  to  take  his  step  just  over  the  line  into 
the  borderland.  He  has  the  skill  to  give  the  knock!  Then,  in 
the  startled  scoffer's  mind  the  unexpected  happens ;  something, 
that  he  was  quite  unaware  of  before,  stirs  there,  inducing  him  to 
listen.  Half  unconsciously,  he  applauds  the  masterstroke,  and  is 
forced,  against  his  will,  into  tolerance,  if  not  into  approval  and  ad- 
miration." 


PERMANENT  QUALITIES  OF  KATE  GREENA- 

WAY'S   ART. 

TXATE  GREEN  A  WAY'S  vogue  did  not  last  out  her  life-time, 
and  the  record  of  her  accomplishment  shows  that  she 
merely  drew  Christmas  cards,  illustrated  a  score  or  more  of  toy- 
books,  and  produced  a  number  of  dainty  water-color  drawings. 
Yet  the  fact  remains — asserted  by  her  biographers,  M.  H.  Spiel- 
mann  and  G.  S.  Layard,  in  their  recent  volume,  "  Kate  Greena- 
way " — that  "  her  name  is  a  household  word  in  Great  and  Greater 
Britain,  and  even  abroad  where  the  mention  of  some  of  the  great- 
est artists  of  England  of  to-day  scarcely  calls  forth  so  much  as 
an  intelligent  glance  of  recognition."  The  reason  of  this,  the 
same  writers  assert,  is  because  of  "  the  universal  appeal  she  made, 
almost  unconsciously,  to  the  universal  human  heart."  Her  dis- 
tinction among  other  artists  who  have  treated  child-life  is  thus 
set  forth  : 

"  All  who  love  childhood,  even  though  they  may  not  be  blessed 
with  the  full  measure  of  her  insight  and  sympathy,  all  who  love 
the  fields  and  flowers  and  the  brightness  of  healthy  and  sunny 
natures,  must  feel  that  Kate  Greenaway  had  a  claim  on  her  coun- 
try's regard  and  upon  the  love  of  a  whole  generation.  She  was 
the  Baby's  Friend,  the  Children's  Champion,  who  stood  absolutely 
alone  in  her  relations  to  the  public.  Randolph  Caldecott  labored 
to  amuse  the  little  ones;  Mr.  Walter  Crane  to  entertain  them. 
They  aimed  at  interesting  children  in  their  drawings;  but  Kate 
Greenaway  interested  us  in  the  children  themselves.  She  taught 
us  more  of  the  charm  of  their  ways  than  we  had  seen  before;  she 
showed  us  their  graces,  their  little  foibles,  their  thousand  little 
prettinesses,  the  sweet  little  characteristics  and  psychology  of  their 
tender  age,  as  no  one  else  had  done  it  before.     What  are  Edouard 


Frere's  little  children  to  hers?  What  are  Frohlich's,  what  are 
Richter's?  She  felt,  with  Douglas  Jerrold,  that  '  babes  are  earth- 
ly angels  to  keep  us  from  the  stars,'  and  has  peopled  for  us  a  fairy 
world  which  we  recognize  nevertheless  for  our  own.  She  had  a 
hundred  imitators  (from  whom  she  suffered  enough),  but  which 
of  them  is  a  rival  on  her  own  ground?  M.  Bontet  de  Monvil  was 
inspired  by  her;  but  with  all  his  draftsman's  talent  and  astonish- 
ing invention  and  resource,  he  has  not  what  she  has ;  he  has  given 
us  the  insouciance  of  childhood,  but  at  what  sacrifice  of  touch; 
he  has  given  us  some  of  the  beauty,  but  at  what  surrender  of 
nearly  all  the  loveableness  and  charm.  And  not  babies  and 
school-girls  only,  but  maidens  who  are  past  the  ignorance  though 
not  the  innocence  of  childhood ;  not  roses  only,  but  all  the  flow- 
ers of  the  garden ;  not  the  fields  only,  but  the  fair  landscape  of 
the  English  countryside, — all  these  things  Kate  Greenaway  has 
shown  us,  with  winning  and  delightful  quaintness,  and  has  made 


Prom  "  Kate  Greenaway,"  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

KATE  GREENAWAY  IN  HER  STUDIO,  1895. 

"Her  position  in  British  art  was  that  of  a  pioneer,  an  inventor,  an 
innovator.  She  introduced  a  Pre-Raphaelite  spirit  into  the  &.rt  of  the 
nursery." 

us  all  the  happier  for  her  own  happiness  in  them ;  and  showing 
us  all  these  things  she  has  made  us  love  them  and  her  drawings 
the  more  for  the  teaching  and  the  loveliness  in  them,  and  herself 
as  well  for  having  made  them." 

Her  position  in  British  art,  say  her  biographers,  was  that  of  a 
pioneer,  an  inventor,  an  innovator,  and  she  is  to  be  judged  "not 
by  the  dignity  of  her  materials,  or  by  the  area  of  her  canvas,  but 
by  the  originality  of  her  genius,  and  by  the  strength  and  depth 
of  the  impression  she  has  stamped  on  the  mind  and  sentiment  of 
the  world."  She  introduced  a  Pre-Raphaelite  spirit  into  the  art 
of  the  nursery.  This,  "  with  curious  perversion  of  judgment  and 
lack  of  appreciation."  say  her  biographers,  Dr.  Max  Nordau  de- 
nounced as  "  degeneracy."  Her  defenders  retort :  He  accused  her 
of  creating  "  a  false  and  degenerate  race  of  children  in  art,"  while 
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at  the  worst  she  was  but  giving  us  a  Midsummer  Day's  Dream  in 
modern  England.  Her  merit,  they  claim,  lies  in  her  freedom 
from  affectation  and  her  "  unadulterated  English  character."  As 
to  her  traits  of  "nationality."  they  write: 

"  There  are  those  who  sneer  at  nationality  in  art.  You  can  no 
more  speak  of  English  art.  laughed  Whistler,  than  you  can  speak 
of  English  mathematics.  The  analogy  is  entirely  a  false  one. 
You  can  say  with  truth  '  English  art '  as  you  can  say  '  German 
music';  for  although  art  in  its  language  is  universal,  in  its  ex- 
pression it  is  national,  or  at  least  racial;  and  it  is  the  merit  of  a 
nation  to  express  itself  frankly  in  its  art  in  its  own  natural  way, 
and  to  despise  the  affectation  of  self-presentation  in  the  terms  and 
in  the  guise  of  foreign  practice  not  native  to  itself.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  sincerity,  and,  moreover,  of  good  sense ;  for  little  respect 
is  deserved  or  received  by  a  man  who  affects  to  speak  his  lan- 
guage with  a  foreign  accent.  Kate  Greenaway  was  intensely  and 
unfeignedly  English;  for  that  she  is  beloved  in  her  own  country, 
and  for  that  she  is  appreciated  and  respected  abroad.  Like 
Hogarth.  Reynolds  and  Millais,  she  was  the  unadulterated  product 
of  England,  and  like  them  she  gave  us  of  her  '  English  art.' " 


DRAMATIC   SENSATION  OF  THE    HOUR 
IN    PARIS. 

AFTER  a  rather  dull  interval,  during  which  Parisian  theater- 
goers and  critics  continued  to  wonder  at  the  "  suicide  epi- 
demic "  on  their  stage  and  to  speculate  upon  the  "  next  develop- 
ment"  in  the  modern  French  drama,  Mr.  Paul  Hervieu,  the  most 


PAUL     HERVIKV, 

Whose  latest  play,  which  portrays  an  awakening  to  the  duties  and 
burdens  and  truths  of  life  after  a  period  of  enslavement  by  an  over- 
mastering passion,   is  the  dramatic  sensation  of  the  hour  in  Paris. 

eminent  of  the  contemporary  Parisian  playwrights,  has  created 
a  veritable  sensation  by  his  new  work,  just  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Franeais,  entitled  "  Le  Reveil"  (The  Awakening).  The 
sensation  is  due  to  the  intensely  dramatic  and  vital  quality  of  the 
play,  to  the  literary  and  technical  skill  and  power  displayed  by 
Hervieu  in  the  treatment  of  his  theme,  and  not  to  the  character 
of  the  theme  itself.  The  plot  is  far  from  being  original,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  apparent  "  moral  "  of  the  drama,  which  pre- 
sents no  direct  problem,  tho  it  is  more  than  a  mere  study  of  char- 
acter.    As  the  name  indicates,  "   Le  Reveil"  shows  what  follows 


an  awakening,  a  realization  of  the  duties  and  burdens  and  truths 
of  life  after  a  period  of  enslavement  by  a  great,  overmastering 
passion.  It  is  a  woman  who  thus  comes  to  herself  in  the 
Hervieu  play,  a  woman  no  longer  young,  but  who  is  still  capable 
of  transports  and  illusions.  And  keen  as  the  disappointment  of 
the  principal  characters  is,  Hervieu  does  not  resort  to  any  melo- 
dramatic ending.  He  remains  unaffected,  the  critics  say  with 
thankful  appreciation,  by  the  "  suicide  mania." 

The  story  of  "  Le  Reveil,"  as  told  in  the  Paris  papers,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Therese  de  Niege*e,  the  mother  of  a  marriageable  daughter. 
Rose  de  Niegee.  has  ceased  to  love  her  husband,  an  excellent  but 
wholly  uninteresting  and  commonplace  person.  In  fact,  she  has 
fallen  in  love  with  a  handsome,  ardent  prince — Jean,  the  son  of 
the  daring,  ferocious,  terrible  Prince  Gregoire  of  Sylvania,  whose 
ancestors  had  occupied  the  throne  of  that  principality  and  who 
hopes  to  recover  it,  if  not  for  himself,  at  least  for  his  son,  to 
whom  there  is  no  popular  opposition.  Jean,  however,  is  not  in- 
terested in  revolution,  politics  and  dynastic  rights ;  he  is  happy 
where  he  is  in  Paris,  where  he  loves  and  is  loved  by  the  fascinat- 
ing woman  just  named.  Therese  has  been  a  faithful  and  devoted 
wife  and  conscientious  mother,  and  she  has  earnestly  wrestled 
with  her  passion  for  the  prince.  At  last,  however,  she  has  wav- 
ered, the  threat  of  Jean  to  act  upon  the  impetuous  advice  of  his 
father  and  return  to  his  country,  plunging  into  plots  and  risking 
assassination,  being  the  determining  influence.  She  promises  to 
see  him  alone  at  his  apartment,  and  an  appointment  is  made  for 
the  next  day. 

In  some  way  Prince  Gregoire  learns  of  this  arrangement.  He 
determines  to  interfere.  Two  faithful  followers  are  stealthily  in- 
troduced into  the  apartment.  Therese  appears  and  the  lovers 
vow  eternal  devotion,  the  woman  declaring  her  readiness  to  leave 
her  home,  husband  and  child  and  follow  Jean.  At  that  moment  a 
disturbance  is  heard  in  an  adjoining  room.  Jean,  alarmed,  goes 
to  investigate,  and  is  seized  and  overpowered.  Therese  knocks 
at  the  door.  One  of  the  conspirators  appears  after  awhile  and 
says  that  Jean  has  been  killed. 

In  terror,  rage  and  frenzy,  Therese  asks  to  see  her  dead  lover. 
The  privilege  is  brutally  refused,  and  the  police,  she  is  told, 
might  find  her  there.  She  hastens  home,  where  she  has  been 
missed.  She  invents  an  excuse — a  bad  accident  to  her  carriage — 
to  account  for  her  excited  and  strange  condition. 

Without  giving  her  time  to  collect  herself,  husband  and  daugh- 
ter plead  with  her  to  keep  a  dinner  engagement  at  the  house  of 
the  parents  of  the  young  girl's  fiance.  She  resists,  declines  to  lis- 
ten; but  her  daughter  begs  her  to  go;  there  has  been  some  talk 
of  breaking  off  the  engagement  on  account  of  the  rumors  con- 
necting Therese  with  the  prince ;  not  to  keep  the  engagement  is  to 
give  fresh  color  to  the  malicious  gossip ;  the  happiness  of  the 
young  girl  is  at  stake. 

Finally,  Therese  consents.  "  Why  not  ?  "  she  says  to  herself. 
Jean  is  dead;  her  own  heart  is  dead  within  her;  she  must  play 
her  part  for  the  sake  of  the  child,  be  the  cost  to  her  own  feelings 
what  it  may.     She  accordingly  dresses  for  the  fashionable  dinner. 

Just  then  Jean  enters.  He  has  had  a  violent  scene  with  his 
father;  the  latter  has  lost  all  faith  in  him,  and  he  is  free  to  do 
what  he  pleases.  He  sees  Therese  in  her  dinner  dress,  and  amaze- 
ment renders  him  speechless  at  first.  Then  he  overwhelms  her 
with  bitter,  ironical  reproaches.  How  could  she  think  of  dinners, 
dress,  adornment,  believing  him  dead?  Is  that  love,  passion? 
She  does  not  attempt  to  explain,  to  justify  herself.  His  injustice, 
his  distrust,  his  insults  produce  a  strange  effect.  They  complete 
the  work  of  her  husband's  and  daughter's  appeal's.  She  realizes 
the  enormity  of  the  step  she  had  almost  taken.  Duty  and  family 
affection  triumph  over  blind  passion.  No,  she  will  remain  at 
home;  she  is  even  glad  that  the  unexpected  mistake  as  to  Jean's 
fate  had  led  to  the  change. 

The  prince  is  disillusonized,  defeated,  broken-hearted.  He 
turns  to  his  father  and  declares  that  he  will  go  to  Sylvania  and 
fight  for  the  throne.  He  will  be  king  if  he  cannot  be  triumphant 
lover. 

"A  drama  of  action  with  a  vengeance,"  the  Figaro  critic  calls 
"  Le  Reveil."  He  criticizes  it  as  being,  indeed,  too  intense,  too 
rapid,  too  tempestuous.  There  is  no  time  for  reflection;  the 
characters  do  not  even  talk ;  they  act,  and  the  spectator  is  swept 
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along  with  the  course  of  the  drama  and  cannot  promise  to 
analyze  his  feelings.  Is  not  the  awakening  too  sudden?  Is  it 
natural?  asks  the  critic.  Would  not  a  few  sincere  words  of  ex- 
planation from  Therese  have  prevented  the  denouement ,  and  is 
it  not  probable  that  such  words  would  have  been  spoken? 

Other  critics  express  the  same  opinion.  Hervieu,  they  say,  has 
surpassed  his  "  Enigma"  and  his  "  Labyrinth  "  as  regards  theatri- 
cal effectiveness  and  cyclonic  rapidity  of  movement.  "Il  is  a 
big  success,"  says  Le  Petit  Journal,  "  but  it  is  not  a  grand  suc- 
cess," for  the  psychology  of  the  drama  is  open  to  question. — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


departs  noticeablj  from  the  Wagnerian  form,  Strauss  has  in- 
augurated a  new  musical  stage;  Ins  drama  marks  a  step  forward. 
"More  personal  than  ' Feuersnot,'  with  more  studied  melodic 
material,  '  Salome'  ^  notable  for  the  prodigious  quality  of  general 
make-up.  Its  melody  is  independent  of  all  traditional  form, 
There  is  a  total  absence  of  convention  and  r<  strainl  in  the  ^<>re. 


RICHARD  STRAUSS'S  PROHIBITED  OPERA. 

"  A  N  advance  upon  Wagner,"  "  the  most  original  and  striking 
-^*-  work  since  the  '  Ring,'  "  "  a  real  departure  in  music,"  are 
some  of  the  opinions  which  enthusiastic  critics  have  expressed 
concerning  Richard  Strauss's  new  opera,  "  Salome,"  which  is 
based  on  Oscar  Wilde's  drama  of  the  martyrdom  of  John  the 
Baptist.  The  opera  was  produced  in  Dresden  in  December,  after 
it  had  been  prohibited  elsewhere,  and  the  public  received  it  with 
extraordinary  enthusiasm.  Indeed,  its  success  was  sensational, 
tho  many  of  the  critics,  German  and  other,  have  since  ques- 
tioned the  legitimacy  of  the  music  and  of  the  methods  whereby 
the  bold  composer  achieves  his  realistic,  overpowering  effects. 
These  critics,  while  recognizing  the  amazing  ingenuity,  skill  and 
technical  virtuosity  of  the  score  of  "  Salome,"  call  the  music  eccen- 
tric, pathological,  frenzied  and  grotesque.  The  opera  or  "  lyrical 
drama  "  has  but  one  act,  which  is  long,  intense  and  exhausting. 
Its  subject  is  familiar  to  those  who  have  read  Renan's  "  Life  of 
Jesus"  (where  there  is  a  hint  at  Salome's  passion  for  John), 
Flaubert's  "  Herodias,"  Sudermann's  "  Johannisfeuer  "  or  Wilde's 
"  Salome."  Salome,  as  history  tells,  demands  the  head  of  John 
the  Baptist  of  Herod,  her  mother's  consort,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  mother,  as  the  price  of  her  peculiarly  fascinating  and  seduc- 
tive dancing.  Wilde  and  other  imaginative  writers  impute  to 
Salome  a  consuming  passion  for  John — a  passion  scorned  and 
spurned.  Strauss  treats  the  drama  as  a  cruel  story  of  uncon- 
trollable love  turned  to  bitter  hate — a  story  of  passion,  as  morbid 
as  it  is  ferocious.  Salome  confesses  her  love  to  John  the  Bap- 
tist in  burning,  brutally  direct  words,  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  opera  is  charged  with  lust,  blood  and  death. 

Aside  from  the  serious  objection  to  the  subject  (an  objection 
which  Emperor  William  shares  and  which  will  prevent  any  per- 
formance of  it  at  Berlin,  though  Strauss  is  one  of  the  conductors 
at  the  Royal  Opera  there),  what  are  the  qualities  of  the  work 
from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view?  The  critic  of  the  Berlin 
Tageblatt,  Dr.  Schmidt,  a  personal  friend  of  the  composer,  says 
that  Strauss  has  employed  his  usual  methods  of  orchestration, 
characterization  and  color  combination,  though  he  is  more  ex- 
treme here  than  even  in  his  "  Domestic  Symphony."  The  themes 
are  short,  but  they  are  manipulated  with  rare  art  and  mastery. 
There  is  much  dissonance  and  apparent  perverseness,  but  this 
is  really  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  story  is  of  the  sort  that 
precludes  truly  musical  treatment,  lying  beyond  the  domain  of 
tone  art.  Another  German  critic,  Dr.  Pfitzner,  says  that  the 
music  of  Salome  calls  for  the  attention  of  the  experts  on  sexual 
pathology,  and  adds  that  it  reveals  the  greatest  genius  in  those 
episodes  where  the  criminal,  revolting  elements  of  the  story  are 
most  flagrantly  brought  out.  Tones  are  produced  which  defy  all 
analysis,  the  instruments  being  used  as  no  one  has  ever  used  them 
before ;  but  the  tones  are  not  arbitrary ;  they  are  amazingly  appro- 
priate and  expressive. 

The  critic  of  the  Paris  Figaro  takes  a  more  favorable  view. 
Writing  at  length  on  the  performance,  he  says : 

"  The  work  is  the  most  important  manifestation  of  contem- 
poraneous art.     It  is  the  first  German  work  in  grand  style  wh'ch 
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RICHARD    STRAUSS. 

His  new  opera,  "Salome,"  recently  prohibited  in  Berlin,  has  stirred  up 
the  critics,  many  of  whom  declare  the  music  "eccentric,  pathological, 
frenzied  and  grotesque." 

The  orchestration  is  wonderful  in  its  richness,  variety,  color, 
and  even  the  apparently  paradoxical,  audacious  liberties  resolve 
themselves  into  ravishing  effects." 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  while  disposed  to  be 
critical  and  hostile,  says  that  "  Salome  "  is  "  Tristan  raised  to  a 
higher  power,  but  without  the  suggestion  of  the  hot-house,  with 
the  temperature  of  the  open  air.  There  is  no  romance,  no  lyrical 
quality;  all  is  crude,  cyclonic,  barbarous."     He  goes  on  to  write: 

"  The  score  is  a  monument  of  complexity  and  subtlety,  but  it 
seems  to  be  a  complexity  of  harmony  and  orchestral  colour  rather 
than  of  polyphony.  This,  from  the  technical  point  of  view,  seems 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  music ;  but  from  one  hear- 
ing it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  this  with  more  certainty.  Pos- 
sibly, it  is  by  this  that  Strauss  means  to  reproduce  the  simplicity 
of  the  text.  Still  there  are  passages  of  polyphony  in  which 
Strauss's  well-known  mastery  asserts  itself  triumphantly.  He  has 
written  nothing  more  impressive  than  the  passages  for  the  orches- 
tra which  precede  and  follow  the  only  appearance  on  the  stage  of 
Jochanaan  and  Salome's  final  soliloquies  over  his  severed  head. 
Here  we  have  themes  subtly  interwoven  and  splendid  musical 
drama.  The  sardonic  humor  of  Strauss  has  never  been  more 
characteristically  shown  than  in  some  of  the  music  of  Herod  and 
in  the  ensemble  of  disputing  Jews." 

The  opera  requires  an  orchestra  of  120  men  and  several  new 
instruments.  Some  of  the  German  critics  facetiously  suggest  the 
addition  of  a  locomotive  whistle,  a  foghorn  and  a  battery  of 
howitzers. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  action  of  Francis  E.  Leupp,  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  in 
appointing  an  official  charged  with  the  duty  of  preserving  Indian  music, 
"cannot  be  too  highly  commended,"  says  an  Eastern  paper.  The  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel,  however,  questions  whether  there  is  any  Indian  music 
worthy  of  preservation. 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION. 


A  NEW  NEBULAR  THEORY  OF  THE   SOLAR 

SYSTEM. 

PROBABLY  most  modern  cosmologists  hold  that  some  kind 
of  a  nebular  theory  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  evolution 
of  the  solar  system.  Yet  objections  to  the  original  theory  as  for- 
mulated by  Laplace  have  multiplied  of  late.  This  theory,  it  will 
be  remembered,  asserts  that  our  system  arose  in  a  widely  ex- 
tended nebula  which  contracted  gradually  under  the  mutual  gravi- 
tation of  its  parts  and  threw  off  successive  rings  which  developed 
into   planets,   the   central   portion   still   existing   as   a   sun.     Prof. 


SPIRAL    NEBULA. 

In  the  Constellation  Canis  Venatici.  Photographed  with  the  2-foot 
reflector  of   Yerkes  Observatory. 

T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  F.  R.  Moulton  have  attempted  to  show  that 
the  original  nebula  was  of  the  spiral  type  so  often  observed,  and 
that  these  nebulae  instead  of  being  simply  in  gaseous  equilibrium 
under  expansion,  are  made  up  of  particles  in  orbital  motion.  This 
modified  theory  is  set  forth  by  Professor  Moulton  in  an  article 
in  The  Astrophysical  Journal  (Chicago,  October,  1905)  which  has 
since  been  issued  as  a  separate  pamphlet.     He  says  : 

"It  is  supposed  that  our  system  has  developed  from  a  spiral 
nebula,  perhaps  something  like  those  spiral  nebulae  which  Keeler 
showed  are  many  times  more  numerous  than  all  other  kinds  to- 
gether. The  spiral  nebula  is  supposed  to  have  originated  at  a 
time  when  another  sun  passed  very  near  our  Sun.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  nebula  were  maintained  almost  entirely  by  the  orbital 
motions  of  the  great  number  of  small  masses  of  which  it  was 
composed,  and  only  a  very  little  by  gaseous  expansion.  It  was 
never  in  a  state  of  hydronamical  equilibrium,  and  the  loss  of  heat 
was  not  necessary  for  its  development  into  planetary  masses.  The 
planets  have  been  formed  around  primitive  nuclei  of  consider- 
able dimensions  by  the  accretion  of  the  vast  amount  of  scattered 
material  which  was  spread  throughout  the  system. 

"  Such  a  spiral  nebula  as  that  described,  having  originated  in 
such  a  way,  will  develop  into  a  system  having  the  following  prop- 
erties :  The  planets  will  all  revolve  in  the  same  direction,  and 
approximately  (though  perhaps  not  exactly)  in  the  same  plane; 
the  sun  will  rotate  in  the  same  direction,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
plane,  and  will  have  an  equatorial    acceleration,    the    more    the 


planets  grow  by  the  accretion  of  scattered  matter,  the  more  near- 
ly circular  will  their  orbits  become ;  the  planets  will  rotate  in  the 
forward  direction,  and  approximately  (though  perhaps  not  ex- 
actly) in  the  planes  of  their  orbits;  the  more  a  planet  grows  by 
the  accretion  of  scattered  matter,  the  more  rapidly  will  it  rotate ; 
the  planetary  nuclei  may  be  attended  originally  by  many  satellite 
nuclei  revolving  in  any  direction,  but  the  scattered  material  will 
tend  to  drive  all  those  satellite  nuclei  down  on  to  the  primary 
nucleus  which  do  not  move  forward  in  the  general  plane  of  the 
system ;  the  scattered  material  develops  and  preserves  circular- 
ity in  the  satellite  orbits,  if  they  revolve  in  the  forward  direction, 
but  considerable  eccentricity,  if  in  the  retrograde  direction;  a 
satellite  may  revolve  more  rapidly  than  its  primary  rotates ;  the 
system  may  contain  many  planetoids  whose  orbits  are  interlocked ; 
the  small  planets  will  be  cool  and  dense,  and  the  large  ones  hot 
and  rare ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  moment  of  momentum  of 
the  system  will  belong  to  the  planets." 

According  to  the  theory,  the  origin  of  a  spiral  nebula  may  be 
found  in  the  passage  of  stars  of  large  mass  near  each  other,  caus- 
ing great  tidal  strains.  If  one  of  them,  corresponding  to  our  Sun, 
is  agitated  by  eruptive  tendencies  such  as  are  shown  in  the  sun- 
spots,  the  tidal  strains  will  increase  these  tendencies  and  large 
amounts  of  material  will  be  ejected  in  the  two  opposite  direc- 
tions corresponding  to  the  waves  of  high-tide.  These  ejected 
masses  will  of  course  begin  to  describe  elliptical  orbits  and  the 
author  finds  by  calculation  that  they  will  at  any  time  lie  along  the 
branches  of  a  double  spiral.  According  to  this  theory  the  spiral 
nebulas  do  not  indicate  spiral  motion,  but  simply  mark  out  spiral 
lines  formed  by  moving  masses  ejected  from  a  central  nucleus. 
It  is  believed  by  the  authors  of  this  theory  that  when  fully  worked 
out  it  will  be  found  fully  competent  to  account  for  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  solar  system  and  will  not  be  subject  to  the  same 
objections  as  the  old  Laplacian  ring  theory. 


A  MODERN  TOWER  OF   BABEL. 

A  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  whose  action  is  expected  to 
^*-  cover  the  entire  European  continent  is  being  erected  by  the 
German  government  on  the  most  northwestern  point  of  the  coun- 
try, at  Norddeich,  in  Frisia.  Its  great  steel  tower,  213  feet  high, 
will  send  out  electric  waves  that  can  be  detected  by  receivers 
located  anywhere  within  a  radius  of  at  least  1,000  miles ;  and  in 
all  probability  it  will  be  able  to  receive  and  transmit  over  still 
greater  distances.  This  is  compared  by  Electricity  (New  York, 
January  10)  to  the  Tower  of  Babel.  It  says  in  an  editorial  article : 

"  The  ancient  Chaldeans,  to  whom  philologists  are  apt  to  give 
the  palm  for  the  legend  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  could  never,  in 
their  wildest  flights  of  imagination,  have  comprehended  what  we 
now  all  regard  as  a  prosaic  fact,  the  existence  of  a  steel  tower 
sending  and  receiving  all  languages  through  invisible  space.  .  .  . 
As  regards  the  simile  that  such  an  undertaking  will  be  like  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  the  fact  that  it  will  receive  and  transmit  mes- 
sages from  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Great  Britain,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  Sweden,  Norway,  Spain,  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and 
Russia,  is  sufficient  evidence  on  that  score.  It  is  believed  that 
operation  will  be  extended  as  far  as  Saragossa,  Naples  and  Cetinje 
to  the  south ;  as  far  as  St.  Petersburg  in  the  east ;  in  the  north  it 
will  be  a  voice  from  the  silence  to  the  people  of  Drontheim  and 
Narvik;  and  to  the  east  German  vessels  homeward  bound  can 
send  their  tidings  to  Norddeich  while  still  on  the  Atlantic  far  be- 
yond Land's  End.  The  proposal  made  in  the  beginning  to  erect 
these  epoch-making  towers  on  the  island  of  Borkum  was  dis- 
missed, and  a  choice  made  of  the  seaport  Norddeich  of  the  Frisian 
Islands  instead.  This  town  is  the  railway  terminus  of  the  Prus- 
sian system  and  better  adapted  through  its  general  accessibility 
to  the  work  in  prospect." 

The  entire  plant,  we  are  told,  will  be  completed  by  November. 
The  foundations  have  already  been  laid  and  the  iron  super- 
structure is  being  put  up  as  rapidly  as  possible.  At  the  base  of 
the  towers  will  live  the  officials  and  the  employees,  who  will 
operate  the  telegraph — probably  enough  to  form  a  considerable 
community.     The  writer  concludes  : 

"The  projection  of  this   scheme  and   its  crystallization   means 
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the  duplication  of  the   same  idea  by  the  various   Governments 
with  whom  it  will  keep  in  touch. 

"Thus  the  strange  picture  is  presented  of  Germany  undertak- 
ing a  titanic  task — yet  a  task  which  in  spite  of  its  enormousness 
is  considered  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  changed  conditions  in 
the  transmission  of  intelligence  manifested  in  the  last  ten  years. 
National  wireless  stations  are  the  correct  idea,  as  far  as  methods 
of  international  communication  are  deemed  desirable.  The  only 
inquiry  that  seems  natural  under  the  circumstances  is  that  rela 
tive  to  the  use  of  high  mountains.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast  we 
find  the  great  Appalachian  Range  with  its  hoary  peaks.  For 
Government  purposes,  secret  or  otherwise,  these  high  mountains 
are  the  one  great  means  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of  sym- 
pathetic or  selective  signaling.  All  nations  should  be  thus 
equipped,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  being  able 
to  feel  independent  of  the  submarine  cable,  which  any  sudden 
cataclysm  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  may  disrupt  and  destroy." 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC   STUDY  OF   ELECTRIC 
DISCHARGE. 

rHE  representation  of  a  magnetic  field  of  force  by  means  of 
-*■  iron  filings  is  well  known  to  every  schoolboy  student  of 
physics.  Attempts  to  obtain  a  similar  representation  of  an  elec- 
tric field  have  met  with  but  imperfect  success.  In  particular, 
numerous  experimenters  have  tried  to  press  photography  into  ser- 
vice, but  have  found  obstacles  in  the  way.  Dr.  Stephane  Leduc. 
a  French  investigator,  has  recently  perfected  methods  of  using 
photography  that  have  led  to  noteworthy  results  and  have  already 
enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the  discharge.  These 
are  described  in  Cosmos  (Paris)  by  G.  H.  Niewenglowski,  whose 
article  we  translate  in  part  below.  The  writer  first  tells  us  that 
Dr.  Leduc's  results  are  obtained  by  means  of  metallic  prints  and 
plates  placed  in  contact  with  sensitive  photographic  surfaces  and 
connected  with  the  poles  of  a  static  electric  machine.  This  mode 
of  experimentation   has   already   enabled   Dr.   Leduc  to   obtain   a 


FIG.    1.        PHOTOGRAPH  OF  AN   ELECTRICAL   DISCHARGE. 

moving  globular  discharge  which,  is  the  laboratory  equivalent  of 
"ball  lightning."     Says  Mr.   Niewenglowski: 

"  Although  the  electric  spark  is  one  of  the  oldest  known 
phenomena  of  electricity,  we  know,  at  bottom,  little  of  its  char- 
acter and  its  constitution ;  the  details  of  its  features  are  too  fine 
for  our  eyes  to  fix  upon  them  during  the  exceedingly  brief  space 
of  time  that  the  spark  lasts. 

"  Sensitive  surfaces  have  been  hitherto  powerless  to  register 
these  fine  details  of  the  spark,  which  are  completely  effaced  by 
the  'fog'  produced  by  the  light  from  the  coarser  features. 

"To  avoid  this  'fogging'  Dr.  Leduc  uses  non-halation  plates, 
and  besides  he  immerses  the  plate  in  compressed  red  oxid  of 
mercury,  in  which  the  discharge  takes  place.  Figure  I  shows  the 
image  thus  obtained  between  two  points  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate ;  it  is  a  new  kind  of  picture  of  the  electric  dis- 
charge, which  it  shows  to  be  formed  of  three  parts.  Around  each 
point  is  an  aureole  characteristic  of  the  positive  or  negative  char- 
acter of  the  point  and  from  one  point  to  the  other  proceed  lines. 
The  particles  that  trace  the  aureoles  behave  differently  from  those 
that  trace  the  lines,  and  must  be  in  different  electric  states. 

"  The  aureoles  seem  to  be  formed  by  molecules  of  air  attracted 
by  each  point ;  they  are  radiant  and  come  into  contact  with  one 
another  without  sensible  interference.  While  the  lines  depend 
only  on  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  two  points,  the 
aureoles  depend  on  the  difference  between  the  potential  of  the 
point  and  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  If  the  discharge  be  effected 
under  the  same  tension,  but  with  one  point  connected  to  the  earth, 


the   aureole   of   tin,   point    is   greatly    redneed    and    the   other   at 

mented  in  the  same  proportions.    The  line     from  our  point  to 
the  other  are  evidently  traced  |>\    the    electrified    particles,    the 

ions;    and    these    seem    to    form    a    double   current    thai  beha 

quite    differently    from    tli.it    which    we    assume    to    exist  in    elec- 
trolysis. 

"We    cannot    indicate    here    all    the    results    obtained  by     Dr. 


FIG.    2.        ELECTRIC    FIELD    BETWEEN    TWO    CONTRARY    POLKS. 

Leduc  in  this  interesting  study.  We  shall  be  content  with  repro- 
ducing (Figure  2)  the  electric  field  produced  by  two  poles  of  con- 
trary name. 

"  It  should  be  noted  that  the  production  of  these  discharges  and 
their  registration  by  photography  are  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  a  metallic  leaf  under  the  photographic  plate,  on  the  non-sen- 
sitized side.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  exactly  the  part  played  by 
this  sheet  of  metal. 

"Dr.  Leduc  observes  that  the  action  of  an  electrostatic  field  of 
two  opposite  poles  on  light  bodies  and  molecules  of  air  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  magnetic  field  of  two  opposite  poles  on 
iron  filings.  The  latter  is  only  an  orientation,  while  the  electric 
field  causes  movements  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  The  electro- 
static field  more  nearly  resembles  the  fields  of  diffusion  in  liquids, 
described  by  Dr.  Leduc,  than  it  does  the  magnetic  field. 

"A  drop  of  any  aqueous  solution  being  placed  in  a  drop  of  dis- 
tilled water,  the  dissolved  molecules  separate  by  diffusion,  while 
water  moves  in  from  all  directions,  to  replace  them.  The  drop 
is  thus  the  seat  of  a  field  of  force;  the  directions  followed  by  the 
moving  molecules  are  the  lines  of  this  field  of  force;  the  centre 
of  the  drop  may  be  considered  as  a  positive  pole  of  diffusion.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  place  a  drop  of  water  in  the  midst  of  an 
aqueous  solution  we  have  a  negative  pole  of  diffusion. 

"  It  is  easy  to  photograph  the  spectra  of  these  diffusion  fields 
of  force.  On  a  plate  of  glass  we  spread  a  concentrated  solution — 
of  nitrate  of  potash,  for  example ;  we  let  fall  in  the  midst  a  drop 


FIG.    3.        BIPOLAR    FIELD    OF    DIFFUSION. 

iNitrate  of  pota?h  and  india  ink  in  salt  solution.) 
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of  defibrinated  blood,  of  india  ink  or  water  mixed  with  some 
nne  powder.  The  globules  of  blood  or  the  particles  of  powder 
carried  along  by  the  currents  in  the  water  will  mark  the  lines  of 
force,  whose  formation  may  be  projected,  with  the  aid  of  a  re- 
flection apparatus,  on  a  screen  or  a  photographic  plate. 

"  We  may  thus  obtain  monopolar  or  bipolar  fields  of  force.  The 
bipolar  field  with  contrary  poles,  shown  in  Figure  3,  was  ob- 
tained as  follows  :  On  a  plate  of  glass  was  spread  a  non-concen- 
trated solution  of  common  salt  on  which  was  placed  a  crystal  of 
nitrate  of  potash.  About  two  centimetres  Lan  inch]  away  was 
dropped  a  little  india  ink.  Diffusion  began ;  the  currents  of 
water  carried  along  the  particles  of  ink  and  depicted  the  spec- 
trum of  a  field  of  force.  The  lines  of  force  united  the  two  con- 
trary poles,  just  as  takes  place  in  a  magnetic  field  produced  by 
two  different  poles. 

"  In  these  fields  of  liquid  diffusion  we  observe  exactly  the  same 
movement  as  in  electric  fields,  and  there  is  no  peculiarity  of  elec- 
tric fields,  dynamic,  kinetic  or  graphic,  that  may  not  be  repro- 
duced by  the  diffusion  of  liquids.  The  existence  of  such  a  simi- 
larity would  seem  impossible  without  a  certain  degree  of  natural 
analog}-." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


of  the  room  occasionally.  The  cost  of  lighting  a  room  so  bril- 
liantly as  this  makes  it  out  of  the  question  in  the  majority  of 
rooms.     We  will,  therefore,  leave  out  of  consideration  this  method 


HOW  A  LIGHT  SHOULD   BE  PLACED   FOR 

READING. 

'  I  ""HE  general  lighting  of  small  living-rooms  and  parlors,  to- 
-*-  gether  with  the  location  of  lights  for  reading  in  such  rooms, 
is  discussed,  with  criticism  of  special  cases,  in  The  Electrical 
JJ'orld  (New  York,  January  6)  by  J.  R.  Cravath  and  V.  R.  Lan- 
singh.  The  writers  note  at  the  outset  that  the  general  lighting  of 
a  small  living-room  and  the  provision  for  reading  lights  are  so 
closely  connected  that  they  must  necessarily  be  considered  to- 
gether.    They  write : 

"  The  reading  light  is  the  one  that  is  likely  to  be  used  con- 
stantly and  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  comfort  and  eyesight  of 
members  of  the  family  that  it  needs  earnest  consideration.  There 
are  three  common  wavs  of  obtaining  a  reading  light.     One  way 
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is  to  illuminate  the  whole  room  so  brightly  that  reading  is  easy 
in  any  part  of  it.  This  is  usually  undesirable  for  two  reasons: 
One  is.  that  the  eye  is  likely  to  tire  more  quickly  in  a  room  so 
brightly  illuminated  in  all  corners  than  it  would  if  it  had  an  op- 
portunity to  rest  by  looking  from  the  lighter  to  the  darker  parts 


Courtesy  of  "The  F.lectrical  World." 

EFFECTIVE  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  READING  LAMP. 

of  securing  a  reading  light  and  consider  the  second  and  third 
methods.  The  second  method  is  to  use  a  lamp  placed  near  the 
reader  and  fitted  with  a  globe  or  reflector  which  will  concentrate 
nearly  all  the  light  on  the  book  or  paper.  If  we  do  this,  the  read- 
ing lamp  is  likely  to  be  of  little  value  in  the  general  lighting  of 
the  room  and  we  will  have  to  add  other  lights  besides  the  reading 
lamp  if  the  greater  part  of  the  room  is  not  to  be  in  comparative 
darkness.  The  third  method,  which  is  the  one  usually  to  be  pre- 
ferred where  the  greatest  economy  is  an  object,  is  to  use  the 
same  light  both  for  reading  and  for  the  general  lighting  of  the 
room  by  equipping  the  reading  light  with  a  globe  or  reflector 
which  will  concentrate  a  considerable  portion  of  its  light  within 
the  area  in  which  it  is  desired  to  read  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
enough  light  to  radiate  in  all  directions  to  give  fairly  good  il- 
lumination over  the  rest  of  the  room." 

The  popular  impression  that  a  portable  table  lamp  is  better 
adapted  to  reading  than  a  lamp  on  a  chandelier  or  bracket  is  re- 
garded by  the  authors  as  a  misconception,  such  table  lamps  being 
merely  an  inheritance  from  the  days  of  the  candle  and  oil  lamp. 
They  say: 

"With  electric  light,  usually  much  more  satisfactory  results  can 
be  obtained  with  a  properly  equipped  reading  light  on  or  sus- 
pended from  the  chandelier  or  on  a  bracket  on  one  of  the  side 
walls.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  impossible  with  a  table 
lamp  to  secure  a  reflector  which  will  throw  as  large  a  proportion 
of  the  light  where  it  is  needed  for  reading  purposes  as  can  be 
obtained  from  the  proper  reflectors  on  chandeliers  and  brackets. 
Most  of  the  electric  portable  stand  lamps  throw  the  greater  part 
of  the  light  down  on  the  table  around  the  base  of  the  lamp,  so  that 
the  readers  sitting  around  the  table  get  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  light.  ...  If  the  portable  stand  lamp  is  used  on  a  library 
table  where  the  readers  place  their  books  on  the  table  each  side  of 
the  lamp  its  use  is  permissible,  but  such  is  not  the  usual  condition. 

"There  is  also  considerable  misconception  as  to  the  compara- 
tive distance  from  the  reader  of  a  lamp  located  six  feet  above  the 
floor  on  a  chandelier  as  against  a  lamp  located  on  a  table.  The 
average  person  who  has  never  measured  these  distances  is  under 
the  impression  that  the  lamp  on  the  reading  table  is  much  nearer. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distances  are  nearlv  the  same.     There  is 
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really  for  the  majority  of  cases  only  about  one  thing  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  an  electric  table  lamp  for  reading  as  against  a  properly 
equipped  lamp  on  a  chandelier  or  bracket.  This  is  that  with  the 
table  lamp  it  is  not  as  likely   that  a   reader  will  get   the   regular 
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POOR    ARRANGEMENT    OF    READING    LAMP. 

reflection  commonly  known  as  the  '  glare '  from  a  page  of  white 
paper  because  the  light  comes  so  much  from  one  side.  In  read- 
ing underneath  a  lamp  on  a  chandelier  or  bracket  the  reader  must 
turn  the  page  at  such  an  angle  that  he  does  not  receive  this  glare 
from  the  paper.  This  is  easily  done,  but  many  people  undoubtedly 
suffer  from  this  without  knowing  what  is  the  trouble  or  taking 
pains  to  find  out.  Since  this  glare  of  regular  reflection  is  likely 
to  be  more  pronounced  with  electric  light  than  with  kerosene 
lamps,  it  is  probably  this  that  is  responsible  for  the  preference 
that  some  people  have  for  oil  reading  lamps  even  though  electric 
light  is  available  in  the  rest  of  the  house." 

In  advocating  the  use  of  reading  lights  placed  on  chandeliers 
and  brackets  rather  than  table  lamps,  the  authors  disclaim  a  de- 
sire to  advise  trying  to  read  with  chandeliers  arranged  for  the  gen- 
eral illumination  of  the  room.  Chandeliers  to  be  used  for  reading 
lights  should  be  specially  equipped  for  the  purpose.  We  repro- 
duce herewith  some  of  the  illustrations  given  by  the  authors  to 
make  their  ideas  clear. 

Financial  Aspect  of  Euthanasia.— A  very  practical 
view  of  the  discussion  regarding  the  putting  to  death  of  hopeless 
sufferers  is  taken  by  the  editor  of  American  Medicine  (Philadel- 
phia), who  suggests  that  we  pay  physicians  to  prolong  life,  not  to 
shorten  it,  and  that  a  member  of  the  medical  profession  who 
should  practice  euthanasia  under  some  future  law  allowing  them 
to  do  so  would  doubtless  find  his  income  curtailed,  no  matter  how 
he  might  be  praised  in  the  abstract  by  philanthropists.  He 
writes : 

"  Civilization  depends  upon  the  safety  of  each  life,  and  it  would 
cut  away  our  very  foundations  to  give  any  one  the  legal  right 
to  destroy  others.  It  is  this  inherited  instinct  which  causes  some 
States  to  abolish  capital  punishments,  though  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  they  thereby  do  not  properly  guard  the  lives  of  the 
normal  citizens.  The  medical  profession  has  but  one  reason  for 
its  existence,  and  that  reason  is  the  prolongation  of  life.  It  is  a 
reason  bound  up  in  the  very  growth  of  modern  society  itself.  To 
give  a  physician  the  legal  right  to  end  a  life  would  therefore  de- 
stroy the   foundation  of  the  existence  of  the  profession.     As  a 


body,  physicians  are  emphatic  against  all  such  propositions.  In 
addition,  it  is  frequentlj  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  say  when  a  life  is  surely  doomed.  Patients  not  infrequently 
recover  from  conditions  which  had  ever)  appearance  of  being 
fatal.  If  a  physician  bad  the  right  to  end  a  painful  life,  which 
apparently  was  soon  to  end  itself,  bow  long  would  he  retain  his 
practice?  People  want  a  doctor  who  will  struggle  to  keep  them 
alive  to  the  very  end,  even  when  appearances  are  all  against 
them."  

A  MACHINE  TO  CURE  RED  NOSES. 

A  BNORMAL  redness  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the  nose,  is  now 
-^*-  treated  successfully  by  the  use  of  an  instrument  that  pricks 
the  skin  in  thousands  of  places.  The  pricking  instrument,  which 
has  lately  come  into  use  in  Germany,  is  illustrated  in  The  Ameri- 


PRICK1NG    INSTRUMENT. 

(  Exact  size.) 

can  Inventor  (Washington,  January),  which  also  prints  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  its  mode  of  action,  contributed  by  the  Ber- 
lin correspondent  of  that  journal,     lie  says: 

"  The  permanent  redness  of  a  nose  is  due  to  pathologically  en- 
larged blood  vessels  and  can  be  produced  by  different  causes.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  excessive  drinking  is  far  more  seldom 
the  cause  of  this  anomaly  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  fact, 
the  redness  is  most  commonly  produced  by  an  extensive  though 
very  slight  freezing,  resulting  in  a  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the 
blood  vessels  as  to  variations  in  temperature. 

"  An  efficient  means  of  remedying  abnormal  redness  consists  in 
scarifying  by  scratching  the  extremities  of  the  small  veins  con- 
cerned. This  process  is,  however,  rather  lengthy,  and,  moreover, 
is  liable  to  result  in  an  even  more  serious  disfiguring  of  the  nose 
than  the  original  anomaly.  Now  Professor  Lassar.  of  Berlin,  has 
designed  a  very  suitable  apparatus  for  treating  red  noses.  .  .  . 

"  An  electrometer  is  made  to  drive  a  concussor  (as  used  e.g.  in 
filling  teeth).  The  latter  is  provided  with  a  stamp  working  in  a 
vertical  direction  and  to  the  centrifugal  end  of  which  a  bundle 
of  about  40  thin  gilded  platinum  points  has  been  attached.  This 
stamp  can  be  inserted  and  removed  by  means  of  a  convenient  key 
and  is  disinfected  carefully  before  each  treatment.  The  nose  can 
be  anaesthetized  by  chlorethyl  spray,  though  most  patients  readily 
endure  the  pricking  treatment.  This  is  made  by  producing  a  very 
full  bleeding  of  the  skin  (cleaned  carefully  beforehand)  by  a  ver- 
tical application  of  the  needles  kept  on  for  some  minutes.  The 
bleeding  is  arrested  instantaneously  by  compression. 

"  Six  to  eight  sittings  (one  or  two  per  week)  are  said  to  be 
sufficient  in  most  cases  to  restore  even  the  most  abnormal  nose 
permanently  to  its  normal  color,  without  leaving  any  scar,  by  the 
superficial  destruction  of  the  excessive  blood  vessels. 

"  The  rapidly-repeated  pricking  may  be  combined  with  the  use 
of  galvano-caustical  or  electrolytical  needles.  Dermatologists 
have  been  using  the  device  with  a  marked  degree  of  success,  and 
it  may  serve  the  purpose  of  eliminating  birth-marks  and  other 
blemishes  of  the  skin." 
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TRYING   TO   IMAGINE   SPACE   OF    FOUR 
DIMENSIONS. 

EVEN  those  mathematicians  who  have  worked  out  theoreti- 
cally the  properties  of  figures  of  four  or  more  dimensions 
have  been  wont  to  deny  that  the  human  mind  could  ever  form  an 
image  of  such  figures.  As  we  live  in  a  three-dimensional  world, 
and  as  imagination  simply  combines  mentally  things  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  it  would  seem  very  improbable  that  it  should  ever 
be  able  to  picture  even  the  simplest  four-dimensional  figure.  Yet 
in  an  interesting  article  in  The  Monist  (Chicago)  Dr.  Cassius  J. 
Keyser.  of  Columbia  University,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
mind  may  ultimately  attain  to  this.  He  notes  that  the  eye  sees 
in  two  dimensions  only,  and  yet  we  form,  or  think  we  form,  men- 
tal visual  images  of  solids.  In  like  manner  he  thinks  that  we 
may  ultimately  go  at  least  one  dimension  further  in  the  scale ;  in 
fact,  he  believes  that  he  has  been  able  to  advance  one  step  in  this 
direction.     He  writes : 

"  And  now  as  to  the  question  of  imaginability.  .  .  .  Let  it  be 
understood  at  the  outset  that  that  is  not  in  any  sense  a  mathe- 
matical question,  and  mathematics  as  such  is  quite  indifferent  to 
whatever  answer  it  may  finally  receive.  Neither  is  the  question 
primarily  a  question  of  philosophy.  It  is  first  of  all  a  psychologi- 
cal question.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  just  as  three-dimensional  figures 
may  be  represented  in  a  plane,  so  four-dimensional  figures  may  be 
represented  in  space.  That,  however,  is  hardly  what  is  meant  by 
imagining  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  four-dimensional  figure 
may  be  rotated  and  translated  in  such  a  way  that  all  of  its  parts 
come  one  after  another  into  the  threefold  domain  of  the  ordinary 
intuition.  Again,  the  structure  of  a  fourfold  figure,  every  min- 
utest detail  of  its  anatomy,  can  be  traced  out  by  analogy  with  its 
three-dimensional  analogue.  Now  in  such  processes,  repetition 
yields  skill,  and  so  they  come  ultimately  to  require  only  amounts 
of  energy  and  of  time  that  are  quite  inappreciable.  Such  skill 
once  attained,  the  parts  of  a  familiar  fourfold  configuration  may 
be  made  to  pass  before  the  eye  of  intuition  in  such  swift  and 
effortless  succession  that  the  configuration  seems  present  as  a 
whole  in  a  single  instant.  If  the  process  and  result  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  fourfold  imagination  and  fourfold  image,  it 
remains  for  the  psychologist  to  indicate  what  is  lacking. 

"  Certainly  there  is  naught  of  absurdity  in  supposing  that  under 
suitable  stimulation  the  human  mind  may  in  course  of  time  even 
speedily  develop  a  spatial  intuition  of  four  or  more  dimensions. 
At  present,  as  the  psychologists  inform  us  and  as  every  teacher 
of  geometry  discovers  independently,  the  spatial  imagination,  in 
case  of  very  many  persons,  comes  distinctly  short  of  being  strictly 
even  tri-dimensional.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  flat.     It  is  not  every 
one,  even  among  scholars,  that  with  eyes  closed  can  readily  form 
a  visual  image  of  the  whole  of  a  simple  solid  like  a  sphere,  en- 
veloping it  completely  with  bent  beholding  rays  of  psychic  light. 
In  such  defect  of  imagination,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  aston- 
ish.    In  the  first  place,  man  as  a  race  is  only  a  child.     He  has  been 
on  the  globe  but  a  little  while,  long  indeed  compared  with  the 
fleeting  evanescents  that  constitute  the  most  of  common  life,  but 
very  short,  the  merest  fraction  of  a  second,  in  the  infinite  stretch 
of  time.     In  the  second  place,  circumstances  have  not,  in  general, 
favored  the  development  of  his  higher  potentialities.     His  chief 
occupation  has  been  the  destruction  and  evasion  of  his  enemies, 
contention  for  mere  existence  against  hostile  environment.     Pain- 
ful necessity,  then,  has  been  the  mother  of  his  inventions.     That, 
and  not  the  vitalizing  joy  of  self-realization,   has   for   the   most 
part  determined  the  selection  of  the  fashion  of  his  faculties.     But 
it  would  be  foolish  to  believe  that  these  have  assumed  their  final 
form  or  attained  the  limits  of  their  potential  development.     The 
imperious  rule  of  necessity  will  relax.     Tt  will  never  pass  quite 
away  but  it  will  relax.     It  is  relaxing.     Tt  has  relaxed  appreciably. 
The   intellect  of  man   will   be  correspondingly  quickened.     More 
and  more  will  joy  in  its  activity  determine  its  modes  and  forms. 
The  hyper-dimensional   worlds  that  man's    reason    has    already 
created,  his  imagination  may  yet  be  able  to  depict  and  illuminate." 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Keyser  asks  what  purpose  the  concept  of 
hyperspace  subserves,  and  this  question  he  answers  as  follows: 

"On  the  one  hand,  the  great  generalization  Ins  made  it  possi- 
ble to  enrich,  quicken  and  beautify  analysis  with  the  terse,  sen- 
suous, artistic,  stimulating  language  of  geometry.     On  the  other 


hand,  the  hyperspaces  are  in  themselves  immeasurably  interest- 
ing and  inexhaustibly  rich  fields  of  research.  Not  only  does  the 
geometrician  find  light  in  them  for  the  illumination  of  many 
otherwise  dark  and  undiscovered  properties  of  the  ordinary  spaces 
of  intuition,  but  he  also  discovers  there  wondrous  structures  quite 
unknown  to  ordinary  space.  These  he  examines.  He  handles 
them  with  the  delicate  instruments  of  his  analysis.  He  beholds 
them  with  the  eye  of  the  understanding  and  delights  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  super-sensuous  beauty." 


Medical  Side  of  Insurance.— That  during  the  whole 
crisis  through  which  the  great  insurance  companies  have  been 
passing,  no  word  has  been  said  against  the  integrity  of  their  medi- 
cal departments,  is  noted  editorially  in  The  Medical  Times  (New 
York,  January).     Says  this  journal: 

"  Underpaid  in  the  most  extravagant  co.npany  and  unappre- 
ciated, the  medical  examiners  and  directors  have  performed  their 
work,  thoroughly,  conscientiously  and  beyond  criticism.  Yet  put- 
ting the  listening  ear  to  the  trembling  air,  we  hear  no  chorus  of 
praise  to  the  faithful  physicians  in  their  positions  of  trust.  The 
only  words  that  come  along  the  line  are  commands  from  the  com- 
panies' officers  to  cut  down  the  medical  expense,  already  down  to 
the  bone. 

"  It  would  be  interesting  for  the  Legislative  Committee  to  call 
the  medical  directors  of  the  various  companies  and  ascertain  their 
pay.  It  would  be  found  so  meagre  that  even  in  companies  with 
one-hundred-thousand-dollar  salaries  it  would  be  laughable,  were 
it  not  pitiful.  These  medical  directors  control  the  life-blood  of 
the  companies.  Their  work  is  the  heart,  the  body,  and  the  soul 
of  the  companies'  existence,  and  yet  these  men,  intelligent,  skilled 
and  honest,  are  frequently  forced  to  take  practice  to  keep  up  their 
homes  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  their  positions. 

"  When  it  comes  to  the  examiner,  the  companies  scarcely  con- 
sider him  at  all.  Even  the  select  few  who  devote  their  entire 
time  to  examining,  find  it  hard  picking.  For  example,  the  princi- 
pal examiner  of  a  principal  company  in  a  metropolitan  city  stated 
recently,  '  I  sat  in  a  man's  office  for  an  hour  waiting  to  examine 
him  for  a  ten-thousand-dollar  policy.  He  looked  health}-  and 
would  have  passed  the  inspection  of  the  company  as  to  his  busi- 
ness and  social  standing.  But  I  found  a  systolic  murmur  in  his 
heart  region,  and  I  believe  that  that  man  will  scarcely  live  ten 
years.  I  saved  my  company  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  which  I  get 
the  munificent  pay  of  two  dollars.'  and  this  company  is  being 
criticized  for  its  extravagance  of  management.  Surely  it  is  not 
in  the  medical  department. 

"  Some  day  on  that  brighter  shore  we  suppose  the  doctor  will 
come  into  his  reward.  But  here  we  see  but  little  of  it.  The 
physician  is  expected  to  be  honest,  efficient  and  omniscient  and 
live  on  the  clear,  pure  air  which  surrounds  him." 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES. 

Sir  William  Preece,  in  distributing  prizes  at  a  recent  English  technical 
school  commencement,  is  reported  to  have  said :  "  The  American  and 
continental  systems  of  education  are  really  too  good ;  these  men  can 
quote  formulae  and  data  on  any  conceivable  subject,  but  when  sent  away 
from  home  in  charge  of  work  requiring  initiative  and  self-reliance,  these 
men  fail  entirely  because  they  can  only  work  to  instructions  and  to 
formuhe.  The  Englishman,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  not  so  well  edu- 
cated, will  tackle  almost  anything,  and  will  carry  it  out  to  a  successful 
issue."  To  which  The  Western  Electrician  retorts:  "So  that  is  it. 
Americans  'fail  entirely  '  because  they  lack  initiative  and  self-reliance, 
spirit  and  energy,  verve,  vim  and  go,  snap  and  ginger.  By  inference 
they  are  dependent  creatures,  meekly  receiving  instructions  but  not  ven- 
turing beyond  them,  strong  on  precedent  but  weak  on  originality,  theo- 
retical rather  than  practical,  timid  not  bold,  and  presumably  mild,  mod- 
est and  shrinking.      Strange  that  we  haven't  heard  of  all  this  before." 

Our  recent  extract  from  Engineering  News  concerning  "  the  oldest 
piece  of  wood  in  the  world,"  calls  out  the  following  from  Theodore  F. 
Geltz,  of  Masillon,  Ohio  :  "  I  simply  wish  to  state  that  25  years  ago  I 
held  in  my  hand  a  small  piece  of  wood,  about  four  inches  long,  one  inch 
wide,  and  about  one-half  inch  thick,  which  was  taken  from  a  coal  mine 
in  this  county.  The  character  of  the  wood  was  very  similar  to  that  or 
the  piece  referred  to  in  the  above-named  article.  As  to  the  probable  age 
of  the  piece  I  saw,  let  me  state  that  it  was  found  imbedded  just  between 
the  coal  (No.  1,  or  Masillon.  seam  of  Ohio  coals)  and  the  overlying 
strata  of  bituminous  slate,  and  incased  in  a  thin  coat  of  a  bluish  mud, 
like  fire  clay.  To  make  sure  that  it  was  wood.  I  broke  a  small  bit  off 
and  could  then  plainly  see  fibre  and  grain.  It  was  not  a  fossil,  but  pos- 
sessed the  real  wood  fibre.  The  mine  foreman  took  possession  of  it.  and 
what  became  of  it  I  am  unable  to  state,  but  am  satisfied  of  its  age  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  piece  found  in  New  York  City." 
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"THE   UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CANADA." 

*'  A    N    extraordinary   movement,   in   some    respects   not   paral- 
■*~*-    leled    for   several    centuries,"    is   the   phrase   by    which    the 

New  York  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist)  characterizes  the 
movement  toward  union  between  the  Presbyterian.  Methodist  and 
Congregationalist  Churches  in  Canada.  The  report  of  the  joint 
committee  of  these  three  denominations,  just  published,  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Toronto  Globe  as  "  the  most  remarkable  ecclesias- 
tical document  issued  in  Protestant  Christendom  since  the  Re- 
formation." "  Never  before."  continues  The  Globe,  "  did  the 
official  representatives  of  three  different  denominations — different 
in  their  origins,  in  their  traditions,  and  in  their  creedal  documents 
— meet  together  in  authoritative  and  deliberate  council  and  find 
in  doctrine,  in  policy,  in  institutions,  or  in  spirit  no  insuperable 
obstacle  to  organic  union."  All  the  indications  seem  to  point  to 
the  ultimate  consummation  of  this  union,  and  the  name  tenta- 
tively chosen  for  the  new  church  is  "The  United  Church  of 
Canada."  The  Interior  (Presbyterian,  Chicago)  writes  of  the 
union  planned  as  "  the  most  radical  and  remarkable  coalition  of 
churches  that  has  been  proposed  since  the  Reformation  brought 
in  the  era  of  denominational  divisions."  '/.ion's  Herald  (Meth- 
odist, Boston)  reminds  us  that  Canada  in  the  past  has  led  the 
way  in  effecting  denominational  unions.  In  1875  the  various 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  caused  by  dis- 
ruptions in  Scotland,  were  united  into  the  Canadian  Presbyterian 
Church;  and  in  1884  the  four  branches  of  Methodism  in  Canada 
were  fused  into  a  united  Methodism.  The  history  of  this  latest 
movement  toward  union  is  thus  outlined  in  the  New  York  Out- 
look: 

"  Representatives  of  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Congre- 
gational Churches,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  met  a 
year  ago  in  consultation  in  Toronto  to  promote  the  organic  union 
of  those  Churches.  After  three  days'  deliberation  they  decided 
that  there  were  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  harmonize,  if  possible,  the  various  sys- 
tems of  doctrine,  Church  polity,  administration,  and  the  status 
of  the  ministry.  These  committees  met  again  in  Toronto  for 
further  consultation  and  to  report  a  practical  basis  of  union.  That 
irenical  conference  met,  very  appropriately,  in  the  Christmas 
week,  December  20  and  21,  in  a  church  decorated  for  Christmas. 
A  common  creed  was  formulated  expressing  the  essentials  of  the 
systems  of  doctrine  of  the  several  Churches.  It  was  found,  in 
frank  and  friendly  discussion,  that  there  were  fewer  points  of  dif- 
ference and  more  of  agreement  than  they  had  thought.  The 
sovereignty  of  God  and  the  free  will  of  man  were  shown  to  be 
the  complements  each  of  the  other.  Similarly  it  was  found  that 
the  diverse  systems  of  Church  polity  and  administration  and 
ministerial  status  could  be  harmonized  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  all  negotiating  bodies.  .  .  .  The  tentative  plan  of  union  will 
be  submitted  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Con- 
gregational Union  for  further  action,  and  will  doubtless  be  sent 
by  these  bodies  to  the  people,  who  are  ultimate  authority,  for  rati- 
fication." 

The  Outlook  believes  "  the  pressure  on  the  resources  of  all  the 
churches  in  both  men  and  women  for  the  extension  of  their  work 
in  the  great  Northwest  of  Canada  "  to  be  a  strong  factor  in  this 
movement  toward  union.  The  Christian  Advocate  remarks  edi- 
torially : 

"  This  experiment  in  each  of  its  stages  should  receive  the  con- 
centrated attention  of  the  Protestantism  of  the  world.  If  it  suc- 
ceed it  will  make  feasible  the  only  reasonable  plan  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  distinct  communions. 

"It  is  impossible  for  the  Roman  Catholics  to  affiliate  with 
bodies  of  Christians  that  will  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
Pope.  The  Church  of  England  and  its  near  relatives  will  not 
surrender  any  of  the  prerogatives  qlaimed  for  its  bishops  and 
clergy.  Until  now  the  Baptists  have  maintained  the  integrity  of 
their  forms  and  formulas.     These  three  bodies  cannot  unite  with 


one  another  or  with  others  in  an  ecclesiastical  union.    All  other 
evangelical   denominations   of   English   origin   excepl    eccenti 

can  unite  with  such  a  Church  as  is  here  proposed." 

The  Presbyterian  (Toronto,  Canada)  thinks  that  the  prospect 
are  bright  for  a  consummation  of  the  proposed  union.     It  Bays: 

"  There  will  be  no  unseemly  haste  ;  in  the  nature  of  things  there 
cannot  be.  It  will  take  some  little  tunc  to  prepare  the  basis  and 
have  it  pronounced  upon  ultimately  by  the  body  of  the  per, pie. 
Agreement  as  to  the  things  thai  may  be  given  up,  and  the  things 
that  shall  remain,  will  not  come  in  a  moment,  but  it  will  come. 
There  is  an  organizing  power  of  its  own  in  a  great,  structural,  co 
ordinating  movement  like  this." 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  (Pittsburg,  Pa.)  comments  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  We  have  been  hearing  from  time  to  time  of  a  program  of 
church  union  in  Canada  that  seemed  impracticable,  judged  by  our 
possibilities,  but  the  press  announces  that  it  is  on  the  point  of 
apparent  consummation.  .  .  .  We  would  hardly  think  a  union  of 
these  three  Churches  possible  in  this  country,  but  it  appears  to  be 
possible  only  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  us,  and  it  is  the  Lord's 
doing  and  marvelous  in  our  eyes.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  how- 
ever, is  not  restricted  by  geographical  boundaries  and  red  and 
blue  lines  on  the  map,  and  what  the  Spirit  can  do  there  he  may 
do  here." 

The  Christian  Observer  (Presbyterian,  Louisville,  Ky.)  fears 
that  "  a  comprehensive  plan  of  union  like  this  may  lose  in  inten- 
sion what  it  gains  in  extension."  The  Southern  Presbyterian 
(Atlanta.  Ga.)  complains  that  the  proposed  basis  for  organic 
union  "  omits  several  precious  documents."     To  quote  : 

"  So  far  as  we  have  caught  its  meaning,  it  omits  plenary  in- 
spiration, leaves  out  all  the  virility  of  foreordination,  ignores  the 
representative  covenant  with  Adam,  omits  particular  election  and 
particular  redemption,  and  the  preservation  of  the  saints. 

"  Its  ecclesiastical  paragraphs  fail  to  distinctly  exclude  tran- 
substantiation  or  consubstantiation.  They  speak  not  a  word  as 
to  mode  of  baptism,  leaving  full  room  for  the  introduction  of 
immersion.  It  provides  for  church  government  by  '  officers,'  but 
says  nothing  about  ruling  elders,  so  far  as  we  see,  and  nothing 
about  deacons." 

The  Methodists  in  Canada  number  916,659,  the  Presbyterians 
842,016,  and  the  Congregationalists  28.000.  Thus,  as  The  Church 
Standard  (Protestant  Episcopal,  Philadelphia)  points  out,  the 
new  church  will  enter  upon  its  work  with  a  membership  of 
1,786,676,  "  nearly  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  whole  of 
Canada." 

A  RELIGIOUS  ADVANCE  IN  1905. 

'  I  ""HE  religious  gains  of  the  past  year,  says  an  editorial  para- 
■*■  graph  in  The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews,  "  can 
perhaps  be  said  to  have  consisted,  not  so  much  in  a  widespread  and 
pronounced  spiritual  awakening,  as  in  what  might  be  termed  the 
readjustment,  in  accordance  with  the  times,  of  the  economic  and 
political  relations  which  religious  organizations  have  with  govern- 
ments." This  readjustment,  the  writer  holds,  in  the  end  makes  for 
a  purer  and  higher  spirituality.  He  goes  on  to  cite  specifically  the 
cases  of  the  Russian  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches.  We 
read : 

"With  the  fall  of  Pobiedonostseff  and  the  removal  of  religious 
disabilities  by  the  Czar,  the  Russian  Church  has  been  born  again, 
and  will  undoubtedly  play  a  greater  part  than  ever  before  in  the 
political  and  moral  regeneration  of  the  Russian  people.  Pope  Pius 
X.  has  more  than  maintained  the  policy  of  enlightenment  and 
progressive  statesmanship  with  which  he  began  his  pontificate.  He 
has  been  far-sighted  and  progressive  enough  to  recall  a  number 
of  long-antedated  Papal  bulls,  among  them  the  famous  'Bulla 
Cruciata.'  By  this  action  he  now  absolutely  forbids  the  future 
sale  of  any  privilege  or  dispensation  by  Catholic  bishops  and 
clergy  for  a  money  consideration.  The  Bulla  Cruciata,  issued  at 
the  time  of  the  Crusades,  has  remained,  in  the  hands  of  the  big- 
oted bishops  of  Spain,  Spanish  America,  and  the  Philippines,  a 
means    of  great    religious,  political,  and    social  corruption.    His 
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Holiness  has  also  taken  high  and  advanced  ground  in  departing 
from  the  'non  cxpcdit'  attitude  of  Leo  XIII.,  and  Pius  IX.,  per- 
mitting, and  even  advising,  pious  Catholics  to  vote  at  national  and 
local  elections  throughout  Italy.  This  brings  the  Vatican  into  much 
more  friendly  and  profitable  relations  with  the  Quirinal,  and 
regains  in  Italy  a  modicum  of  that  political  influence  which  is  lost 
to  the  Church  in  France  by  the  abrogation  of  the  famous  Con- 
cordat."' 

Not  long  ago  a  paragraph  in  The  Boston  Transcript  referred 
to  the  recall  of  the  '"Bulla  Cruciata"  as  the  abolition  of  the  sale 
of  indulgences.  This  aroused  indignation  among  Catholic  readers, 
one  of  whom  characterized  the  reference  as  "an  abominable  lie," 
while  another  described  it  as  "  an  insulting  paragraph."  The  Cath- 
olic Union  and  Times  (Buffalo),  exclaimed  editorially:  "The  latest 
\\f-.  is  that  the  pardon  of  sin  by  sale  of  indulgences  has  been 
abolished  by  the  present  Pontiff.  An  indulgence  the  pardon  of  sin ! 
Risum  tcneatis  amiciV 


A  MOSLEM  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

AMEER  ALL  late  judge  of  the  British  Court  of  Judicature 
in  Bengal,  contributes  the  third  paper  in  The  Hibbert  Jour- 
nal's series  of  "  Impressions  of  Christianity  from  the  Points  of 
View  of  the  Non-Christian  Religions."  Papers  i  and  2,  already 
quoted  in  these  columns,  presented  respectively  the  Jewish  and 
the  Buddhist  points  of  view.  Ameer  Ali  examines  Christianity 
from  the  standpoint  of  Islamism.  Many  of  his  statements  will 
probably  be  read  with  some  surprise.  Islam  and  Christianity, 
he  claims,  have  "  identical  aims  and  ideals,"  and  are  in  substan- 
tial agreement  in  their  general  principles.  He  makes  a  distinc- 
tion in  regard  to  what  he  calls  "  modern  Christianity."  which  he 
declares  is  "  overladen  with  Greek  philosophy  and  Pauline  mys- 
ticism." Moslems,  he  tells  us,  consider  that  Islam  "  represents 
the  religion  Jesus  in  fact  taught."  The  Moslem  belief,  he  adds, 
is  probably  in  accord  with  that  of  the  primitive  Christians — of 
the  Ebionites,  "  the  sect  of  the  poor,"  to  whom  Jesus  had  preached 
and  among  whom  he  had  lived.  "  To  Paul,  Jew  by  birth,  Greek 
by  education,  who  had  never  felt  the  influence  of  the  Great 
Prophet,  is  due  the  present  divergence  between  Islam  and  Chris- 
tianity." The  Moslem  mind,  we  are  told,  rejects  with  abhorrence 
the  idea  that  Jesus  was  "  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God."  It 
recognizes,  nevertheless,  the  mystery  of  the  "  immaculate  concep- 
tion," describing  Jesus,  however,  as  the  "  unbegotten  son  of 
Mary."  The  Moslems,  moreover,  do  not  believe  that  Jesus  died 
upon  the  cross,  but  hold  to  the  tradition  that  at  the  last  moment 
he  was  saved  by  divine  agency  from  an  ignominious  death.  In 
this  belief,  says  the  writer,  they  agree  with  the  Docetic  Christians, 
who  explained  "  his  disappearance  as  more  consistent  with  his 
Sonship  than  the  orthodox  doctrine."  Divergence,  of  course,  be- 
comes wider  still,  when  consideration  is  taken  of  the  outcome  of 
these  two  beliefs  in  Pauline  theology.     The  writer  continues : 

"  In  order  to  reconcile  the  two  conflicting  theories — the  Son- 
ship  of  Jesus  with  his  death  on  the  cross — Pauline  Christianity 
formulated  the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  which  again  is  based  on 
the  dogma  that  '  mankind  sinned  in  Adam.'  Islam  absolutely 
repudiates  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Hereditary  depravity 
and  '  natural  sinfulness '  are  emphatically  denied.  Every  child 
of  man  is  born  pure;  every  departure  in  after  life  from  the  path 
of  truth  and  rectitude  is  due  to  education.  '  Every  child  of  man,' 
declared  the  Prophet  of  Islam,  'is  born  religiously  constituted; 
it  is  his  parents  who  make  him  afterwards  a  Jew.  a  Christian, 
or  a  Sabean.  .  .  .  Every  human  being  has  two  inclinations — one 
prompting  him  to  good  and  impelling  him  thereto,  and  the  other 
prompting  him  to  evil,  and  thereto  impelling  him  ';  but  'the  Godly 
assistance  is  nigh,  and  he  who  asks  for  the  help  of  God  in  con- 
tending with  the  evil  promptings  of  his  own  heart  obtains  it.' 
The  Moslem  cannot  naturally  conceive  that  the  Almighty  Creator 
of  the  universe,  the  All-good,  the  All-wise,  should  create  a  world 
abounding  in  sin ;  that,  not  successful  in  rooting  it  out.  He  should 
send  His  '  sole  begotten  Son '  to  offer  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to 
save  mankind   from   eternal   perdition.     It   seems   somewhat   ab- 


surd that  because  the  first  man  was  unreasonable  or  disobedient 
enough  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  he 
should  not  only  be  expelled  from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  but  an 
awful  doom  should  be  passed  on  all  his  posterity,  from  which  they 
would  not  be  extricated  until  the  Son  of  God  should  sacrifice 
himself.  To  the  Moslem  mind,  it  is  incomprehensible  that,  if  the 
Father  accepted  the  life  of  the  Son  as  a  forfeit  for  the  sins  of 
mankind,  the  bulk  of  humanity  should  still  not  be  exempt  from 
divine  wrath,  nor  those  who  believe  in  the  Son  be  free  from  sin. 
"  The  Moslem  believes  that  the  idea  of  atonement  in  Chris- 
tianity is  a  survival  of  the  conception  which  prevailed  among  all 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  which  is  in  vogue  even  now  among 
some  races,  that  an  angry  God  can  only  be  appeased  by  the 
'  sacrifice  '  of  human  beings,  particularly  someone  especially  dear 
or  especially  precious.  The  Islamist  does  not  believe  that  Jesus 
ever  wished  his  followers  to  understand  his  death  as  a  sacrificial 
offering  for  the  sins  of  mankind  in  general  or  their  sins  in  par- 
ticular. The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  common  folk  had  wel- 
comed him  unto  Jerusalem  had  already  died  out;  whilst  the  bit- 
terness and  alarm  of  the  priests  and  rabbis  had  increased.  As 
the  dream  of  an  immediate  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
faded  away,  the  heart  was  filled  with  forebodings  of  betrayal  and 
death.  And  these  forebodings  naturally  found  expression  at  the 
Last  Supper — the  Passover  feast  which  the  Prophet  shared  for 
the  last  time  with  his  disciples.  It  was  then  that  he  invited  them 
on  all  such  occasions  to  remember  him  and  the  tidings  he  had 
brought.  The  old  message  was  dead  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  the 
new,  fresh  with  hope  and  charity,  had  broken  the  rigorous  bonds 
of  the  Levitical  Law.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era — a  new 
life ;  and  he  naturally  called  upon  them  to  forget  the  old  asso- 
ciations, and  not,  in  future,  to  connect  the  Passover  feast  with 
the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  but  to  remember  it  in  his  personal- 
ity as  a  memorial  of  their  liberation  from  the  shackles  of  a  life- 
less formalism.  To  accentuate  his  advice,  and  to  impress  on 
them  his  earnestness,  it  is  possible  he  told  them,  when  partaking 
of  the  paschal  meal,  to  look  upon  the  bread  they  ate  as  his  flesh, 
and  the  wine  they  drank  as  his  blood.  The  Moslems  think  this 
to  be  a  more  natural  explanation  of  his  words — if  he  ever  used 
them — than  to  suppose  he  meant  to  convey,  mystically  disguised, 
an  unnatural  idea,  which  does  not  commend  itself  to  reason." 

The  doctrine  of  "justification  by  faith,"  says  the  writer,  may 
be  said  to  derive  support  from  the  sayings  of  Jesus  as  reported 
in  the  Christian  gospels.  He  charges  Paul  with  having  inter- 
woven into  his  system,  as  an  integral  part  of  Christianity,  the  lit- 
eral construction  of  these  words  to  mean  that  "  so  long  as  people 
believed  in  Jesus,  conduct  is  immaterial."  The  Moslem,  he  adds, 
"naturally  regards  the  doctrine  of  'justification  by  faith'  as  dis- 
astrous to  human  morality."  What,  he  asks,  did  Jesus  actually 
teach  ?     And  he  replies  : 

"  The  Islamic  belief  is  that  his  mission,  like  that  of  Mohammed, 
was  to  re-enunciate  the  eternal  truths  of  God,  and  to  recall  hu- 
manity to  the  inevitable  track  of  spiritual  evolution.  His  ethical 
precepts,  whether  direct  in  form  or  dressed  in  parables,  are  thus 
common  to  all  higher  religions.  There  is  no  question  of  borrow- 
ing from  one  source  or  another,  for  God  imparts  His  truths  to 
all  He  chooses  for  His  work.  Jesus  was  thus  not  the  first  to  im- 
press on  the  conscience  of  mankind  the  duties  of  self-sacrifice, 
self-abnegation,  devotion  to  God,  love  of  humanity.  There  were 
others  before  him.  as  others  after  him,  to  preach  the  practice 
of  peace,  humility,  charity,  good  works,  submission  to  God's  will, 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  the  denial  of  self.  .  .  . 

"  Buddha  had  preached  in  the  East  that  a  perfect  life  could  only 
be  acquired  by  '  abandoning  the  world.'  Jesus,  accustomed  from 
childhood  to  connect  wealth  with  oppression,  and  its  acquisition 
with  corruption  and  deceit,  naturally  believed  that  holiness  could 
only  be  attained  through  poverty  and  asceticism.  The  Essenes 
and  Ebionites  insisted  on  their  members  leading  a  life  of  abso- 
lute self-denial.  The  Essenian  hermits,  clad  in  tattered  garments, 
living  on  meagre  fare,  moved  among  the  humble  denizens  of  the 
countryside,  and  preached  that  the  favoured  of  God  were  the 
poor,  the  lowly,  the  downtrodden,  the  merciful,  and  the  peace- 
ful. The  preachings  of  these  pietists  found  an  echo  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus.  Like  them,  he  went  among  the  poor  and  dis- 
tressed, bringing  them  solace  and  healing  their  physical  ills;  like 
them,  he  enjoined  his  disciples  to  practise  humility  and  self- 
denial.'' 
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The  summary  of  the  Moslem  view  is  that  Jesus  did  not  preach 
a  religion  of  universal  application,  but  that  his  messengership 
"  was  essentially  a  link  in  the  chain  of  man's  spiritual  develop- 
ment." Ameer  AH  admits  that  Christianity  appears  to  satisfy 
the  spiritual  aspirations  of  many  cultured  minds  in  the  Western 
world,  but  its  deficiency  as  an  effective  moral  religion  aiming  at 
universality,  he  claims,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  "  devoid  of 
positive  prescriptions."  "Though  idealistic  and  elevated  in  its 
conceptions,  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  intelligence  or  heart  of  the 
natural  man."  to  whom  religion  owes  the  duty  of  "elevating  him 
towards  humanity."  The  positive  merits  of  Jesus  as  a  spiritual 
teacher  are  thus  set  forth : 

"  Withal,  the  Moslems  regard  Jesus  as  one  of  the  greatest 
moral  teachers  of  the  world,  and  love  and  revere  him  as  such. 
The  Jews  had  turned  the  Levitical  law,  with  all  its  minutiae,  into 
a  fetish ;  Jesus  redeemed  them  from  its  bondage.  He  was  the 
first  among  his  nation  to  teach  in  the  truest  sense  that  the  ker- 
nel was  of  greater  value  than  the  shell,  the  spirit  than  the  letter. 
In  an  age  when  hardness  of  heart  was  a  virtue,  and  poverty  a 
crime,  he  preached  charity  and  love,  compassion  to  the  poor,  pity 
for  the  orphan.  He  taught  the  sacredness  of  truth,  justice  and 
purity,  the  blessedness  of  humility.  He  widened  the  narrow 
horizon  of  Judaism,  and  raised  its  ideal.  His  messengership  was 
essentially  a  link  in  the  chain  of  man's  spiritual  development.  But 
Jesus  had  appeared  in  the  midst  of  an  organised  society  subject 
to  one  of  the  most  civilised  governments  of  antiquity.  His  pre- 
cepts were,  therefore,  of  a  general  character,  naturally  wanting 
in  that  defmiteness  which  alone  makes  them  of  practical  value 
to  the  uncultured  and  undisciplined  mind.  Principles,  inculcated 
by  revelation  or  philosophy,  are  sufficient  for  the  higher  natures : 
a  Marcus  Aurelius  could  exist  independently  of  Christianity  or 
Islam.  But  for  lower  minds,  positive  rules  are  essential,  and 
where  religion  does  not  supply  them,  its  deficiency  must  needs  be 
supplemented  by  the  secular  law.  A  religion  without  rules  ac- 
ceptable to  the  conscience  of  all  humanity  is  mere  philosophy, 
which  leaves  untouched  both  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  ordinary 
man.  The  lives  of  the  ministers,  often  elevating  in  their  example 
— the  weekly  sermons,  eloquent  and  appealing — act  but  as  a  rip- 
ple on  the  surface.  The  worshipper  carries  into  his  home  little 
of  what  he  hears.  The  terrible  crimes  against  women  and  chil- 
dren which  one  shudders  to  read  of  daily,  the  savagery  with 
which  parents  maltreat,  nay,  murder,  their  own  offspring,  are  all 
due  to  one  cause — the  absence  of  positive  prescriptions.  The 
natural  man  is  a  savage;  drink,  lust,  or  greed  turns  him  into  a 
veritable  beast. 

"  Religion  has  to  elevate  him  towards  humanity.  To  effect 
that  purpose,  to  humanise  the  home,  to  regulate  the  domestic  re- 
lations, to  make  the  parents  remember  that  children  are  a  sacred 
trust  from  God,  it  must  be  directory — like  the  secular  law,  in 
the  outward  dealings  of  man  to  man.  Rules  against  drunken- 
ness, rules  prescribing  cleanliness,  charity,  devotion,  duty 
towards  the  bondspeople,  pity  for  the  dumb  creation,  form  thus 
the  very  essence  of  an  effective  moral'  religion  aiming  at  uni- 
versality." 


"In  the  'Riddle'  he  IHaCckcll  complain,  thai  many  have 
fallen  away  from  the  faith.  Virchow.  like  the  foolish  Calalians, 
was  bewitched  in  his  later  years,  thai  he  ihould  not  obej  tin- 
truth.     Du  Bois  Reymond  also,  who  for  a  time  ran  well  in  the 


THE  PASSING  OF  MATERIALISM. 

THAT  we  are  done  with  materialism  and  atheism  as  philoso- 
phies is  asserted  by  Professor  Borden  P.  Bowne,  of  Boston 
University,  in  The  Homiletic  Review  (New  York,  January). 
What  Professor  Bowne  calls  in  his  title  the  "  Passing  of  Mechani- 
cal Naturalism "  is  discussed  in  this  article  in  connection  with 
Professor  Haeckel's  two  works,  "The  Riddle  of  the  Universe" 
and  "  The  Wonders  of  Life,"  published  at  an  interval  of  six 
years.  Both  set  forth  what  Professor  Bowne  calls  "  naive  and 
confident  materialism  and  atheism  of  the  good,  old-fashioned 
type,"  in  which  the  soul  is  "  the  physiological  action  or  function 
of  the  brain,"  and  "  the  thought  of  immortality  is  absurd,"  while 
the  notion  of  God  "  has  long  been  exploded  and  no  longer  im- 
poses on  educated  people."  There  is,  however,  the  writer  thinks, 
great  significance  in  Haeckel's  attitude  during  these  six  years. 
Though  "  still  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,"  he  recognizes 
that  the  tide  has  changed.     Professor  Bowne  writes : 


PROF.    BORDEN    P.    BOWNE. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  number  of  eminent  thinkers  who,  with  ad- 
vancing years,  have  deserted  the  materialistic    position  in  philosophy. 

ways  of  monism,  afterward  erred  and  strayed  from  the  way,  and 
in  his  famous  '  Ignorabimus  Speech '  gave  occasion  for  the  enemy 
to  triumph.  In  1863  Wundt  published  his  '  Lectures  on  the 
Human  and  the  Animal  Soul.'  In  this  work  he  walked  worthy 
of  his  high  calling  in  monism,  but  thirty  years  later  he  published 
a  second  edition  which  was  largely  a  recantation  of  the  first.  In 
the  preface  Wundt  speaks  of  the  fundamental  errors  of  the  first 
edition  and  says  that  he  '  learned  many  years  ago  to  consider  the 
work  a  sin  of  his  youth ' ;  it  '  weighed  on  him  as  a  kind  of 
crime  from  which  he  longed  to  free  himself  as  soon  as  possible.' 
Haeckel  says  of  it :  '  In  the  first  edition  he  [Wundt]  is  purely 
monistic  and  materialistic,  in  the  second  edition  purely  dualistic 
and  spiritualistic'  When  the  'Riddle  of  the  Universe'  was  writ- 
ten, George  Romanes  was  still  supposed  to  be  faithful  and  was 
highly  applauded,  but  in  the  '  Wonders  of  Life '  Hackel  admits 
that  he  also  was  very  far  gone  from  original  monistic  righteous- 
ness and  had  even  adopted  '  mystic  religious  views.'  .  .  . 

"  But  none  of  these  things  move  the  Professor,  or  seem  to 
awaken  the  slightest  doubt  on  his  part  of  the  soundness  of  his 
own  positions.  On  the  contrary,  he  stands  like  Abdiel,  '  faithful 
among  the  faithless,'  and  ready  to  challenge  the  four  corners  of 
the  intellectual  world  to  dispute  his  views.  He  finds  a  charitable 
excuse  for  these  defections.  Men  are  subject  to  'psychological 
metamorphoses  '  with  advancing  years.  '  The  experiences  of  later 
years  sometimes  have  the  effect,  not  of  enriching,  but  of  disturb- 
ing, the  mind,  and  with  old  age  there  comes  a  gradual  decay  of 
the  brain,  just  as  happens  in  all  other  organs.'  It  was  such  a 
'  metamorphosis'  that  turned  the  critical  Kant  of  the  'Critique 
of  the  Pure  Reason'  into  the  dogmatic  Kant  of  the  'Practical 
Reason,'  and  led  him  to  proclaim  the  '  three  great  hallucinations ' 
of  God,  freedom,  and  immortality  to  be  indispensable  practical 
postulates  in  life.  It  was  a  similar  metamorphosis  that  trans- 
formed the  Virchow  of  the  '  Collected  Essays  on  Scientific  Medi- 
cine'  into  the  Virchow  of  the  famous  address  on  'The  Liberty  of 
Science  in  Modern  States.'  Similarly  with  Wundt  and  many 
others.  In  Romanes's  case  the  matter  was  further  complicated 
by  illness  and  grief  at  the  loss  of  friends,  in  which  '  condition  of 
extreme  depression  and  melancholy  he  fell  under  mystic  in- 
fluences which  promised  him  rest  and  hope  by  belief  in  the  super- 
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natural.'  But  in  all  of  these  cases,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  earlier 
views  have  far  greater  probability.  For  the  attainment  of  truth 
'  the  organ  of  the  mind,  the  phronema.  must  be  in  a  normal  con- 
dition,' while  it  is  well  known  that  deep  emotional  disturbance 
and  painful  experiences  often  distort  the  judgment  and  cloud  the 
pure  light  of  reason.  Thus  the  Professor  keeps  on  good  terms 
with  himself,  while  exercising  charity  toward  those  who  differ. 
It  may  be  added  that  he  shows  no  signs  of  a  coming  'psychologi- 
cal metamorphosis  '  in  his  own  case." 

But  the  fact  is,  Professor  Bowne  asserts,  that  these  so-called 
"  psychological  metamorphoses  "  of  other  scientific  men  are  sim- 
ply indications  of  the  march  of  science,  which  has  moved  away 
from  Haeckel  without  his  realization  of  that  fact.  Science,  Pro- 
fessor Bowne  thinks,  is  now  simply  descriptive ;  it  has  turned  over 
to  philosophy  the  business  of  causal  explanation,  and  philosophy 
is  realizing  that  such  explanation  can  not  be  made  "  on  any  me- 
chanical and  impersonal  plane."  In  other  words,  if  we  are  to 
credit  the  author  of  "Aspects  of  Theism,"  materialism  is  old- 
fashioned,  and  "  mechanism,"  as  an  explanation  of  the  things 
that  be,  is  a  back  number. 


MUZZLING  THE  PULPIT. 

THE  recent  discussion  between  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  the  trustees  of  Temple  Emanu-El,  New 
York  city,  "  cuts  to  the  quick  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity,"  says 
The  Evening  Post.  It  appears  that  a  committee  of  inquiry  waited 
upon  Dr.  Wise,  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  his  accepting  a  call 
to  Temple  Emanu-El.  This  interview  was  followed  by  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Wise  from  Mr.  Louis  Marshall,  formulating  the  substance 
of  what  was  said  by  the  committee.  From  this  letter,  as  printed  in 
The  Reform  Advocate  (Chicago),  we  learn  that  it  is  considered 
by  the  congregation  of  Emanu-El  a  necessary  condition  that  "  the 
pulpit  should  always  be  subject  to  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees."     Mr.  Marshall's  letter  goes  on  to  say: 

"  This  announcement  of  our  congregation  law  is  not  a  mere 
figure  of  speech  or  an  empty  formula,  although  in  the  past  it  has 
never  led  to  any  friction  between  our  rabbis  and  our  Board  of 
Trustees.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  call 
upon  any  incumbent  of  our  pulpit  to  sacrifice  or  surrender  his 
principles  or  conviction.  The  converse  of  this  proposition  is 
equally  important — that  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  not  and  will 
not  sacrifice  or  surrender  the  principles  or  the  convictions  which 
it  especially  represents. 

"  The  logical  consequence  of  a  conflict  of  irreconcilable  views 
between  the  rabbi  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  that  one  or  the 
other  must  give  way.  Naturally,  it  must  be  the  rabbi.  It  goes 
without  saying,  therefore,  that  at  such  a  juncture  he  should  have 
the  privilege  of  resigning.  His  failure  to  exercise  that  option 
necessarily  implies  an  acquiescence  by  him  in  the  view  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees." 

To  this  letter  Dr.  Wise  replied  that  no  self-respecting  minister 
of  religion,  in  his  opinion,  could  consider  a  call  to  a  pulpit  under 
such  conditions.  In  an  open  letter  to  the  president  and  mem- 
bers of  Temple  Emanu-El  he  wrote  in  part  as  follows : 

"  I  believe  that  a  question  of  super-eminent  importance  has  been 
raised,  the  question  whether  the  pulpit  shall  be  free  or  whether 
the  pulpit  shall  not  be  free.  The  whole  question  of  the  churches 
is  involved  in  this  question.  .  .  . 

"  The  chief  office  of  a  minister,  I  take  it,  is  not  to  represent  the 
views  of  the  congregation,  but  to  proclaim  the  truth  as  he  sees 
it.  How  can  he  serve  a  congregation  as  a  teacher  save  as  he 
quickens  the  minds  of  the  hearers  by  the  vitality  and  independence 
of  his  utterances.  But  how  can  a  man  be  vital  and  independent 
and  helpful  if  he  be  tethered  and  muzzled?  .  .  .  The  minister  is 
not  to  be  the  spokesman  of  the  congregation,  not  the  message 
bearer  of  the  congregation,  but  the  bearer  of  a  message  to  the 
congregation. 

"  The  Jewish  minister,  I  repeat,  docs  not  speak  ex-cathedra, 
and  his  views  are  not  supposed  to  have  a  binding  force  upon  the 
congregation  to  which  he  ministers.  He  is  to  express  his  con- 
victions  on   any   subject    that   comes   within   the   purview   of   re- 


ligion and  ethics,  but  these  convictions  do  not  purport  to  consti- 
tute a  creed  or  dogma  to  which  a  congregation  must  in  whole  or 
in  part  subscribe.  But  the  Board  of  Trustees  asserts  the  right  to 
define  and  to  formulate  the  views  in  which  the  rabbi  must 
acquiesce,  or,  failing  to  acquiesce  therein,  resign.  .  .  . 

"  I  am  asked  to  point  the  way,  and  my  hands  are  tied  and  my 
feet  are  fettered.  It  is  idle  rhetoric  to  say,  as  does  the  communi- 
cation appended,  that  the  words  '  The  pulpit  shall  always  be  sub- 
jected to  and  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,'  do  not 
mean  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  call  upon  any  incumbent 
of  our  pulpit  to  sacrifice  or  surrender  his  principles  or  convic- 
tions." 

Jewish  Comment  (Baltimore),  in  reference  to  this  discussion, 
remarks : 

"  Fifty  years  ago  in  America  rabbis  for  the  most  part  had  un- 
restrained use  of  their  pulpits.  They  led  a  congregation  who  had 
confidence  in  their  powers  and  who  made  no  pretensions  to 
superior  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  ought  to  be  pro- 
pounded in  or  excluded  from  the  synagogue.  With  the  advent  of 
younger  rabbis,  enthusiastically  received  but  lightly  valued,  as  ttV 
transfer  of  the  control  of  the  service  and  the  restriction  of  ihe 
pulpit  amply  testify,  there  arose  the  '  synagogue  boss,'  as  he  has 
been  called,  or,  to  put  the  sentiment  for  its  concrete  manifesta- 
tion, a  distrust  of  the  rabbi,  resulting  in  the  minimizing  of  his  influ- 
ence and  importance.  Thus  it  comes  that  the  pulpit  is  declared 
'  always  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  trustees,'  and  it 
is  true  in  enough  instances,  even  if  it  be  not  true  in  the  case  of 
Emanu-El.  The  loss  of  force,  influence  and  dignity  which  this 
has  caused  the  rabbi  is  felt  on  every  hand.  Something  of  the  con- 
tempt that  is  so  freely  showered  on  communal  employes,  or  secre- 
taries, charity  workers,  agents  of  one  kind  or  another,  has  encom- 
passed the  rabbi,  and  he  has  become  very  often  a  mere  ornamen- 
tal automaton  which  makes  so  many  visits,  delivers  so  many  ser- 
mons or  teaches  so  many  children  at  appointed  times  in  appointed 
places.  The  condition  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  the  pew  grew  in- 
tellectually more  rapidly  than  the  pulpit." 

Jacob  Voorsanger,  editor  of  Emanu-El  (San  Francisco),  com- 
ments in  part  as  follows : 

"  It  is  true  that  in  this  democratic  regime  the  office  of  the  rabbi 
is  neither  that  of  the  priest,  nor  even  of  the  pastor.  The  rabbi 
purely  and  simply  is  the  teacher  of  his  people.  But  the  office  of 
the  teacher  indicates  or  predicates  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  materials  to  be  taught  than  can  be  attributed  to  his  disciples. 
Hence  those  who  sit  under  the  rabbi  cannot  arrogate  unto  them- 
selves the  right  to  dictate  to  him  what  or  how  he  shall  teach. 
They  may  dissent  from  his  teachings,  for  they  are  free  men ;  but 
if  there  is  any  office  in  the  world  where  the  perfect  liberty  to 
teach  without  dictation  is  essential,  it  is  in  the  office  of  rabbi." 

If  ministers  wish  to  keep  their  minds  forever  open  to  new 
truth,  to  say  with  Rabbi  Wise,  "  My  pulpit  is  not  to  be  muzzled," 
remarks  The  Evening  Post,  they  do  not  fit  into  the  order  which 
is  dominant  to-day.     We  read  further : 

"  There  are  lawless  exceptions.  Phillips  Brooks  was  a  man 
whose  '  churchmanship ' — that  is,  his  fervor  for  the  special  tenets 
of  Episcopalianism — was  bitterly  assailed,  yet  he  was  too  power- 
ful to  be  driven  out.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  is  notoriously 
deficient  in  ardor  for  Calvinism ;  he  too  commands  a  loyal  follow- 
ing. But  the  man  who  lacks  this  unusual  force  must  tread  the 
strait  and  narrow  path  of  the  sect,  or  he  is  suspected  of  being 
'  dangerous,'  and  he  is  quietly  side-tracked.  If  Rabbi  Wise  wants 
to  apply  the  principles  of  morals  to  politics  and  finance,  to  speak 
out  boldly,  no  matter  whose  feelings  are  hurt,  to  attempt  the  diffi- 
cult and  unpopular  task  of  bringing  religion  into  contact  with 
daily  life  and  thought,  he  must  gather  an  independent  following, 
which  has  confidence  in  his  purposes  and  his  ideals.  So  must 
any  minister  who  wishes  to  be  absolutely  unmuzzled.  This  is 
one  reason  why  strong  men — as  the  churches  themselves  complain 
— refuse  the  ministry  as  a  career;  and  one  reason  why  the 
churches  lack  vitalitv." 


The  Outlook,  writing  of  the  late  President  Harper,  suggests  that  some 
day  some  appreciating  friend  will  build  for  him  "  the  one  monument  he 
would  desire  above  all  others,  by  putting  in  the  center  of  the  University 
campus  the  college  cathedral  which  it  was  his  ambition  to  erect  there." 
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FOREIGN     COMMENT. 


RISE  OF  THE    LABOR    PARTY  IN  BRITISH 
POLITICS. 

Tl  I E  blizzard  which  has  so  deeply  buried  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  English  general  elections  is  the  result  of  a  sud- 
den change  in  the  wind  of  political  opinion,  and  a  sudden  fall  of 
the  temperature  in  the  Tory  thermometer,  we  learn  from  the 
European  papers  and  late  despatches.  The  Labor  party  has  arisen 
suddenly  to  life  and  strength,  altho  for  a  long  time  the  labor 
organs  have  been  preparing  their  constituents  to  strike  the  blow 
which  has  made  the  political  structure  tremble  more  violently  than 
it  has  ever  done  since  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill.  Thus  the 
labor  paper  Justice  (London)  published  an  "  Electoral  Manifesto," 
stating  the  demands  of  the  party  it  represented,  old  age  pensions, 
work  for  the  unemployed,  etc.,  and  urged  its  readers  to  vote  for 
any  candidate,  Liberal  or/  Tory,  who  promised  to  stand  up  for 
these  demands.     Of  these  demands  Justice  says: 

"  Elsewhere  we  give  the  Electoral  Manifesto  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  Federation,  setting  out  the  social  issues  which  really 
concern  the  people.  .  .  .  Our  comrades  everywhere  are  urged  to 
keep  these  more  important  issues  to  the  front,  and  to  see  that 
no  candidate  is  allowed  to  ignore  them.  The  manifesto  does  not 
attempt  to  guide  the  individual  in  the  disposal  of  his  vote;  for  to 
us,  as  Social-Democrats,  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  the 
two  parties,  and  until  a  decision  is  arrived  at  by  the  party  as  a 
whole  we  do  not  advise  our  comrades  to  vote  for  either  or  neither 
of  the  candidates.  In  constituencies  where  there  are  Socialist 
candidates,  this  question  does  not  arise  at  all.  It  will  be  our  duty 
not  only  to  vote  for  such  a  candidate,  but  to  do  all  else  in  our 
power  to  ensure  his  return." 

The  Clarion  (London),  another  labor  organ,  announces  that 
the  policy  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party  is  identical  with  this 
and  says : 

"  The  Independent  Labor  Party  at  their  Manchester  Confer- 
ence, have  virtually  reasserted  the  policy  of  Blatchford's  famous 


ELIMINATING    COOLIE    LABOR    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

Sir  H.  C  -B. — "  We  had  better  have  a  bit  of  this  pigtail  off,  Mr.  Lion — 
it  doesn't  suit  you  at  all." 

Mr.  Lion — "Qnite  right!  It's  Lyttelton's  doing,  I've  never  been  com- 
fortable with  it."  — Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

Fourth  Clause,  with  this  relaxation — justified,  perhaps,  by  the 
Party's  growing  strength — that  local  branches  in  constituencies 
where  there  is  no  Labor  candidate,  are  recommended  to  support 
candidates  working  on  independent  lines  who  are  prepared  to 
work  and  vote  with  the  Party  in  Parliament." 

The  Daily  News  (London)  and  the  Daily  Chronicle  (London), 


Liberal  organs,  have  long  been  trying  to  conciliate  (lie  Labor 
party,  and  one  proof  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell  Kanncrinan' 
cious  forethought,  was  Ins  appointment  of  Mr.  John  Bums  to  a 
scat  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Prime  Minister  in  lii.  election  speeches 
gave  labor  and  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  a  prominent  place 
in  his  platform.     Results  show  his  political  wisdom.     The  Liberal 


JOHN    BURNS, 

Leader  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  which  is  showing  astonishing 
strength  in  the  Parliamentary  elections. 

party  has  been  returned  to  office  by  the  influence  of  the  Labor 
party.  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  the  London  Times,  which 
speaks  as  follows : 

"  What  we  are  now  witnessing  is  really  not  an  expression  of  ad- 
miration for  Liberal  statesmanship  or  a  wholesale  condemnation 
of  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  works.  It  is  not  a  verdict  upon  the  issues 
that  the  politicians  imagined  themselves  prescribing  for  the  elec- 
tors. While  they  have  been  disputing  about  their  issues,  another 
issue  has  been  shaping  itself  after  the  fashion  of  such  things, 
quietly,  silently,  without  observation. 

"  That  issue  is  whether  the  working  classes,  who  form  the  bulk 
of  the  electorate,  are  to  decide  the  policy  they  desire,  or  go  on 
contenting  themselves  with  choosing  between  the  policies  offered 
to  them  by  the  traditional  parties.  They  have  decided  for  the 
first  alternative.  They  have  done  what  some  observers  expected 
them  to  do  long  ago,  but  what  they  had  so  long  abstained  from 
doing  that  these  observers  had  forgotten  to  go  on  expecting  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Morning  Post  (London)  says  that 
Manchester  has  recently  been  prosperous  in  her  cotton  industry, 
and  feared  even  the  moderate  tariff  which  Mr.  Balfour  stood  for; 
hence  its  declaration  at  the  polls  for  Liberalism  and  free  trade. 
The  Graphic  (London)  a  Unionist  organ,  re-echoes  in  general 
terms  this  opinion,  and  remarks : 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  country  was  not  prepared  for 
such  a  revolution  in  its  fiscal  policy,  and  declined  to  grasp  the 
subtle  distinction  between  free  trade  and  protection  as  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Balfour's  halfway  house." 

According  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  (London),  the  result  was 
the  outcome  of  all  the  combined  radical  and  democratic  tendencies 
which  have  lately  been  condensing  and  precipitating  in  the 
political  atmosphere  of  Great  Britain,  and  thus  "  the  combined 
forces  of  radicalism,  separatism,  socialism  and  secularism  wrought 
a  black  dav  for  the  Unionists." 
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MAKING   MARTYRS  OF   PEACEMAKERS 
IN    FRANCE. 

TWENTY-EIGHT    signers    of    the    anti-militarist    placards 
which  on  the  1st  of  October  last  appeared  on  the  walls  of 
the  Parisian  streets,  were  tried  before  a  jury  in  the  recent  assizes 

of  the  French  capital, 
according  to  the  Ham- 
burger Zeitung,  and 
were  found  guilt}-. 
Among  the  accused,  we 
are  told,  were  Gustave 
Herve,  and  the  publicist 
Urbain  Gohier,  besides 
others,  including  a 
woman,  of  various  other 
nationalities.  They  were 
all  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned  to  different 
periods  of  imprisonment. 
According  to  the  paper 
quoted,  the  soldiers  were, 
by  these  placarded  ap- 
peals, incited  to  strike 
and  to  desert,  if  ever 
they  were  sent  to  the 
frontiers.  Henri  Roche- 
fort  in  the  Intransigeant 
(Paris),  expressed  him- 
self as  quite  confident 
that    President     Loubet 


TJRBAIN  GOHTER, 

The  prominent  French  writer  who 
has  been  thrown  into  prison  for  sign- 
ing an  anti-militarist  placard. 


would  at  once  remit  the  penalty  of  these  offenders,  and  remarked : 

"  The  sentences  of  condemnation  which  were  published  yester- 
day might  be  considered  extremely  severe,  if  they  were  not  abso- 
lutely hollow  and  meaningless.  Under  the  blows  of  the  driver's 
whip,  the  slave  Loubet  will  be  compelled  in  the  near  future  to 
sign  the  full  and  complete  pardon  of  those  concerned  in  the  anti- 
militaristic manifestations.  Having  annulled  the  condemnation  of 
Dreyfus,  who  wished  to  deliver  France  into  the  hands  of  Ger- 
many, it  would  be  quite  unjust  for  him  to  confirm  that  of  Herve 
and  his  associates,  who  admit  that  they  intended  to  betray  the 
same  France  into  the  hands  of  the  same  Germany.  But  in  any , 
case,  the  negro  of  the  Elysee  has  no  voice  in  the  matter.  A  paper 
will  be  presented  to  him.  '  Sign  it  ! '  the  presentor  will  say,  and 
on  pain  of  seeing  the  Jaures  gang  refuse  to  cast  for  him  a  vote 
for  that  presidency  to  which  he  aspires  with  an  ardor  exactly 
proportionate  to  the  earnestness  with  which  he  abjures  re-elec- 
tion, he  will  sign.  The  lot  of  the  twenty-six  condemned  men  need 
trouble  no  one.  The  Court  of  Cassation,  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  anti-nationalist  Dreyfusards,  is  only  put  where  it  is,  in 
order  to  quash  sentences,  and  acquit  everyone  whose  case  is  set 
before  it." 

Among  the  witnesses  brought  in  against  the  accused,  says  La 
Liberie  (Paris),  was  Mr.  Jaures,  the  pacifist.  This  fact  causes 
the  Journal  des  Dcbats  (Paris)  to  express  its  regret  that  Jaures 
was  not  present  during  the  whole  of  the  trial,  where  he  would 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  logical  conclusions  of  his 
own  doctrines.     This  paper  says : 

"  Mr.  Jaures  merely  came  to  give  testimony  before  the  Court 
of  Assizes.  We  regret  that  he  did  not  stay  to  the  end  of  the  trial 
of  the  anti-militarists.  He  would  then  have  seen  what  his  own 
theories  lead  to.  Does  he  not  consider  that  the  country  is  to 
every  citizen  a  thing  purely  personal  and  subjective,  and  that  the 
love,  the  devotion,  the  self-sacrifice  which  we  owe  to  it  are  pro- 
portionate to  the  benefits  which  we  gain  from  it?  Now  Mr. 
Herve  has  said  that  the  great  majority  of  citizens  gain  no  benefit 
from  the  country,  and  therefore  owe  it  no  return.  .  .  .  He 
preaches  revolt  and  anarchy." 

When  Mr.  Herve  was  interviewed  by  the  representative  of  a 
leading  Parisian  paper,  he  appeared  "overflowing  with  joy,"  de- 


clared the  reporter.     The  anti-militarist  professor  of  history  thus 
delivered  himself: 

"  The  only  thing  that  annoys  me  is  that  my  condemnation  has 
pained  certain  of  my  personal  friends.  Apart  from  this,  and  look- 
ing at  the  matter  in  a  socialistic  aspect,  I  am  perfectly  delighted 
by  the  severity  of  the  verdict.  It  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good  for 
our  party,  and  for  what  you  call  Herveism.  In  any  case,  most 
of  us  are  those  who  have  '  been  there  before.'  and  are  familiar 
with  the  Court  of  Assizes.  I  have  appeared  there  four  times  be- 
fore this  present  trial.  But  as  I  was  acquitted  on  each  occasion, 
it  did  little  towards  the  socialistic  propaganda.  It  is  a  different 
thing  to-day,  and  the  heavy  sentences  passed  on  us,  especially  on 
me,  will  serve  our  cause  most  admirably." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


PROGRESS  OF   FEMINISM  IN  GERMANY. 

'  I  ""HE  advance  of  the  Woman's  Rights  movement  is  steady  all 


1 


along  the  line,  says  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Rundschau 


(Berlin).  In  the  departments  of  scholastic  learning,  science,  ora- 
tory, and  scientific  discovery,  women  are  taking  every  year  a  more 
prominent  place.  In  literary  work  there  is  arising  in  Germany  a 
distinctly  feminine  school,  with  a  distinctly  feminine  style.  Even 
the  suffrage  is  being  claimed  by  the  so-called  "  softer  sex,"  and 
theorists  and  philosophers  of  some  schools  accord  to  women  an 
independent  share  in  political  life,  at  least  on  paper,  although 
women  have  not  yet  been  granted  practically  the  power  of  cast- 
ing a  ballot  in  the  election  of  their  statesmen  and  legislators. 
Germany  claims  a  leading  position,  says  this  writer,  on  the  educa- 
tional privileges  she  grants  to  women.  In  his  (or  her)  own 
words : 

"In  our  German  universities  women  have  enjoyed  every  possi- 
ble facility  for  study  for  twelve  years  or  more.  They  have  been 
admitted  to  all  the  lectures  from  which  they  would  derive  benefit 
in  preparing  for  the  career  of  head  teachers,  physicians,  etc. 
Quite  recently  they  have  actually  been  matriculated  like  male 
students.  The  initiative  in  this  movement  was  taken  by  the  South 
German  states,  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg,  whose  example 
was  soon  followed  by  Prussia.  To  the  present  hour  England  has 
found  it  impossible  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  take  the  same 
course.  But  gradually  concessions  are,  one  by  one,  being  made 
to  women  aspirants.  That  they  are  not  admitted  to  academic 
degrees  is  evidently  due  to  the  mediaeval  character  of  the  English 
college  of  to-day,  which  forbids  women  to  acquire  the  public  right 
of  membership  in  a  college  corporation.  In  the  United  States, 
the  Land  of  Promise  for  all  such  reforms,  co-education  of  the 
sexes  obtains  as  in  the  minor  high  schools  of  Germany,  and 
women  are  conceded  university  privileges  there  in  the  German 
sense,  such  as  students  at  Harvard  and  Yale  enjoy  in  the 
separate  women's  colleges  which  occupy  so  important  a  place  in 
the  institutions  of  this  vast  country.  Such  colleges  occupy  a  posi- 
tion which  combines  that  of  German  girls'  schools,  normal  schools 
for  teachers,  and  high  schools  proper." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  say  that  in  professional  and  scientific 
work  women  manifest  not  only  intellectual  strength  and  activity, 
but  a  moral  enthusiasm  which  is  sometimes  wanting  in  male 
workers.     To  quote  further: 

"  The  fact  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  many  intellectual 
leaders  among  men  who  have  accomplished  most  in  the  domain 
of  mental  culture  remain  small  and  insignificant  in  personality. 
The  woman  promises  to  do  better  than  this.  In  her  active  life 
she  is  likely  to  abolish  the  difference  which  is  sometimes  so 
sharply  accentuated  between  knowledge  and  conduct,  and  to  re- 
concile and  unite  the  higher  intellectual  culture  with  moral  cul- 
ture. Thus  the  scientific  woman  will  take  it  as  her  peculiar  mis- 
sion to  direct  the  stream  of  knowledge  by  the  force  of  her  entire 
nature,  to  keep  it  pure  from  all  petty  and  dishonoring  elements, 
and  not  only  by  her  words,  but  by  her  whole  bearing  to  render 
it  a  source  of  fruitful  life  to  the  world  about  her.  This  is  the 
best  object  of  knowledge  to  which  mankind  can  attain,  and  at- 
tained it  must  be,  if  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  race  is  not 
to  degenerate  into  barren  specialism  through  dull  and  plodding 
application  to  mere  study." 

The  high  position  thus  accorded  to  women,  reminding  us  of 
Tacitus  and  his  description  of  ancient  German  estimates  of  the 
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CLEMENT   ARMAND   FALLIERES, 

Elected  President  of  France  on  Wed- 
nesday of  last  week. 


PAUL   DOUMER, 

President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  a  leader  of  the  Radicals,  who  polled 
370  votes  to  Mr.  FalliOres's  449. 

FRENCH    PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES. 


LEON    BOURGEOIS. 

His  friends  vainly  hoped  that  a  dead- 
lock would  turn  the  election  to  him  as  a 
"dark  horse." 


sex,  will  be  incomplete,  says  the  writer,  probably  a  woman,  unless 
women  finally  acquire  equal  political  privileges  with  the  men. 
Thus : 

"  We  will  be  content  with  suggesting  one  other  point  which 
indicates  the  vitality  and  rapidity  with  which  the  woman  move- 
ment is  progressing.  We  refer  to  the  question  of  woman  suf- 
frage. .  .  .  Let  us  hear  the  opinion  of  the  International  Woman's 
Congress  in  Berlin  (1904).  The  President  of  the  Committee  on 
Female  Suffrage,  a  German  lady,  claimed  for  the  sex  a  full  right 
to  take  part  in  the  legislative  activities  of  her  people.  This  she 
declared  to  be  the  most  vital  element  in  the  Woman  Movement. 
She  spoke  with  great  emphasis  in  advocacy  of  universal  suffrage 
for  man  and  woman  alike." 

The  writer  shows,  however,  that  woman  suffrage  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  present  statesmen  of  Germany,  altho  there  are 
parties  in  favor  of  it  in  every  civilised  country  of  the  world. 
However,  this  extension  of  the  franchise  to  both  sexes,  we  are 
told,  is  bound  to  be  the  final  outcome  of  the  Woman  Movement 
in  Germany.  The  writer  makes  the  remarkable  admission,  in  con- 
clusion, that  nowadays  "  domesticity  and  love  of  home  is  on  the 
decrease,  especially  in  those  circles  and  sections  of  society  where 
feminism,  in  any  of  its  special  forms  of  activity,  is  cultivated.  .  .  . 
Statistics  prove  that  in  Berlin  marriages  are  on  the  decrease." 
The  writer  rather  lamely  adds  that  "  this  phenomenon  will  furnish 
grounds  for  further  investigation  in  future  discussions  of  the 
Woman  Question." 

Perhaps  the  general  German  ideas  on  this  subject  are  best 
summed  up  by  I.  Westen  in  the  St.  Petersburgcr  Zeitung,  which 
is  considered  to  be  the  organ  of  the  many  Germans  living  in  Rus- 
sian territory.  That  paper  says  that  woman  is  the  complement 
of  man,  and  must  act  only  in  concert  with  him.     Thus : 

"  All  reforms  must  be  grounded  on  the  axiom  that  there  is  more 
in  woman  than  the  wife,  more  in  the  mother  than  mere  mother- 
hood. Her  sex  nature  is  not  the  primal  element  in  the  woman. 
For  her  as  for  the  man  there  are  duties  and  obligations  to  dis- 
charge beyond  this.  A  comprehensive  and  complete  understand- 
ing of  her  worthiest  and  most  noble  sphere  of  activity  must  real- 
ize that  she  shares  with  man  a  common  membership  in  humanity. 
Her  strength,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  lies  in  subserving  this 
concerted  life.  She  is  called  to  consider  herself  through  earnest 
and  intelligent  co-operation  as  sometimes  the  strongest  factor  in 
developing  and  perfecting  manhood.  When  she  thus  co-operates 
she  fulfills  the  word  which  says  that  in  this  way  the  race  is  per- 
fected."— Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. 

CLEMENT-ARM  AND  FALLIERES,  just  elected  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  French  Republic,  has  long  been  a 
prominent  figure  in  French  politics.  He  retires  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Senate  to  enter  the  Elysee.  According  to  the  French 
•  press,  he  is  a  man  of  equal  popularity  in  the  Senate,  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  with  the  general  public.  He  began  his  career 
as  an  advocate,  we  are  told,  and  became  deputy  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year.  He  has  been  seven  times  Minister.  He  held  the  port- 
folio of  the  Interior  in  1882,  1883,  and  1887,  that  of  Public  In- 
struction in  1883-85  and  1889-90;  and  was  Minister  of  Justice  in 
1890-92.  When  Loubet  was  elected  President  of  the  Republic  in 
1899,  Fallieres  succeeded  him  as  President  of  the  Senate.  He 
presided  in  the  senatorial  high  court  of  justice  when  Deroulede 
and  Guerin  were  tried  for  conspiracy. 

Perhaps  his  most  striking  quality  is  his  unfailing  affability  and 
kindliness.  The  journals  enter  pretty  closely  into  the  more  inti- 
mate relations  of  the  new  President's  life.  Thus,  we  learn,  he 
made  a  small  fortune,  which,  joined  to  the  dowry  of  his  wife,  as- 
sures him  a  modest  independence.  His  stature,  like  that  of  his 
predecessor,  is  somewhat  low,  but  he  impresses  the  crowd  by 
his  facile  eloquence.  He  outwardly  conforms  to  the  ideal  Presi- 
dent, described  in  the  Temps  (Paris),  and  thus  he  is  almost  the 
counterpart  of  Mr.  Loubet  in  many  points,  being  middle  class  in 
taste  and  habits,  and  blessed  also  with  the  genial  gush  and  gaiety 
of  the  South,  for  he  is  Meridional,  and  originally  owned  a  house 
and  garden  in  the  Department  of  Lot-et-Garonne. 

We  are  also  informed  that  the  wife  of  the  First  Magistrate  of 
France  has  proved  a  great  factor  in  his  success.  She  is  a  country- 
bred  woman  of  good  descent,  dresses  with  elegance  and  enter- 
tains Mr.  Fallieres's  colleagues  with  taste  and  refinement.  Never- 
theless she  does  not  exercise  any  political  influence  in  the  coun- 
sels of  her  husband,  and  has  never  attempted  the  role  of  Egeria. 
The  new  President  of  the  Republic  is  decidedly  republican  in  his 
views,  but  he  is  well  balanced,  and  always  knows  his  own  mind. 
It  has  been  remarked  that,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  Mr.  Fallieres 
is  of  the  same  age  as  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  but  his 
unflagging  energy,  clearness  of  judgment,  and  inexhaustible 
cheerfulness  lead  his  supporters  to  anticipate  that  he  will  fill  the 
office  with  brio. — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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ENFORCED    SELF-INSURANCE    BY 
WORKINGMEN. 

THE  recent  public  expose  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  un- 
employed in  England,  and  the  sufferings  even  in  this  country 
of  aged,  infirm,  or  unemployed  laboring  men,  have  roused  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  the  efforts  of  the  German  government 
to  compel  the  German  working  classes  to  make  provision  for 
themselves  against  a  rainy  day.  The  employers  are  taxed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  fund,  to  which  the  Government  also  con- 
tributes. The  workingmen  are  compelled  by  law  to  allow  so 
much,  pro  rata,  to  be  taken  out  of  their  wages  every  pay  day  and 
handed  over  to  the  government.  The  money  thus  amassed  en- 
sures to  the  employee,  in  case  of  sickness,  accident,  disablement, 
or  old  age,  a  permanent  means  of  support.  But  the  growth  of 
the  movement  has  been  gradual.  According  to  Mr.  W.  Morgen- 
roth,  librarian  of  the  City  Commercial  College  of  Cologne,  it  was 
suggested  by  William  I.'s  message  of  1881.  Writing  in  Ueber 
Land  und  Mcer  (Stuttgart),  Mr.  Morgenroth  describes  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement  at  some  length  and  says : 

"It  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  introduction  of  State  insur- 
ance for  workingmen  in  Germany.  From  December  I,  1884, 
dates  sickness  insurance;  from  October  1,  1885,  industrial  accident 
insurance;  from  January  1,  1891,  disablement  and  old  age  insur- 
ance. And  yet  it  has  already  covered  so  much  ground  and  pro- 
duced such  many-sided  and  comprehensive  results,  that  it  touches 
almost  the  whole  of  the  life  of  our  people  in  its  social  and 
economic  bearing.  Its  useful  and  beneficent  results  are  so  appar- 
ent, and  the  disadvantages  feared  have  proved  so  slight  in  com- 
parison, that  no  one  in  Germany  longer  thinks  of  setting  it  aside, 
and  everyone  everywhere  is  anxious  to  extend  and  improve  it." 

The  insurance,  we  are  told,  provides  for  the  whole  lower  order 
of  workingmen,  and  since  its  establishment  (1895-1904)  about 
$1,500,000,000  have  been  capitalized  for  this  purpose.  The  em- 
ployers and  the  government  contribute  some  63  per  cent,  of  the 
sum  raised.     To  quote  : 

"  German  insurance  for  workingmen  embraces  to-day  the  whole 
lower  stratum  of  the  laboring  population.  In  round  numbers 
10.500,000  laborers  are  secured  by  it  against  sickness,  18,000,000 
against  accidents,  13,500,000  against  premature  disablement  and 
the  want  of  old  age.  Year  by  year,  it  now  demands  an  ever- 
increasing  expenditure  of  more  than  a  half  milliard  of  marks 
[about  $125,000,000],  and  altogether  since  its  establishment  {i.e., 
from  1885  to  1904)  much  more  than  six  milliards  of  marks  [about 
$1,500,000,000]  have  been  raised  for  it — considerably  more  than 
the  indemnity  paid  by  France  in  1871.  For  its  administration  a 
fund  of  one  and  a  half  milliards  of  marks  has  been  collected.  Of 
these  expenditures,  in  1901  the  insured  workingmen  had  to  raise 
by  their  current  contributions  only  37.6  per  cent,  (against  46.4 
per  cent,  in  1891),  while  the  balance  was  covered  by  the  contri- 
butions of  the  employers,  the  government  auxiliary  appropriation, 
and  the  interest  on  the  entire  capital.  Yet,  apart  from  the  cost 
of  administration  and  outlay  for  property,  they  directly  benefited 
the  whole  working  class  by  the  most  manifold  aid.  Last  year 
alone,  over  400,000.000  marks  were  paid  out  to  workmen  and 
workwomen  needing  help — to  over  4,000,000  sick,  about  800,000 
injured  by  accidents,  almost  600,000  disabled,  and  to  more  than 
200.000  old-age  pensioners." 

Between  Germany  and  other  countries  the  following  compari- 
son is  drawn : 

"  No  other  civilized  people  expends  to-day  such  sums  for  work- 
ing men  and  the  economically  weak  as  is  spent  in  German  social 
insurance.  They  are  gradually  beginning  in  other  countries  also 
hesitatingly  to  follow  German  pioneering  in  this  field.  In  Aus- 
tria, Hungary.  Italy.  Luxembourg,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden, 
Norway.  Finland  and  Russia,  there  are  being  introduced  some 
parts  of  the  social  insurance,  especially  of  the  accident  insurance, 
and  in  part  also  of  the  sickness  insurance,  in  imitation  of  the 
German  model.  But  they  are  everywhere  still  far  behind  the  Ger- 
man exemplar  in  significance.  Still  less  elaborate  is  the  care  of 
workingmen  in  those  States  that,  like  Great  Britain  and  France, 
wholly  lack  compulsory  insurance  for  workingmen.  By  the  eco- 
nomic self-help  of  voluntary  organizations  of  workingmen   (upon 


which  all  there  depends),  experience  shows  that  merely  a  very 
small  part  of  the  wage-earners — generally  merely  the  elite  of  the 
"laboring  class,  already  raised  in  itself — is  to  be  won.  Precisely  to 
those  workingmen  who  need  help  most,  it  offers  nothing." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AMERICA'S  FINANCIAL  "REIGN  OF  TERROR." 

AN  interesting  British  view  of  our  political  and  financial 
housecleaning  is  afforded  by  an  anonymous  writer  in 
Blackivood's  Edinburgh  Magazine.  The  history  of  the  United 
States  under  the  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  administrations,  he 
says,  will  be  a  perplexing  subject  for  historians  of  the  future.  It 
is  a  decade  of  "  tainted  money,"  and  the  taint  has  found  its  way 
into  every  artery  of  the  body  politic.  Municipal  and  State  gov- 
ernments, even  the  Federal  administration — the  Land  Office  and 
Postoffice  being  under  the  shadow  of  "  graft "  scandals — have 
been  in  turn  exposed.  He  deals  at  some  length  with  the  life  in- 
surance scandals,  and  speaks  as  if  the  worst  were  over  and  the 
air  were  clearing,  altho  the  multi-millionaire  still  remains  a 
menace  to  the  State.  He  thinks  that  the  mania  for  quick  money- 
making  is  common  to  all  nations,  but  the  recent  experience  of 
this  country  is  an  object  lesson  to  every  land.  It  is,  however,  the 
Americans  themselves  and  their  powerful  press  which  have  been 
instrumental  in  purging  the  political  and  financial  world  of  its 
corruptions,  and  bringing  bosses,  grafters,  and  dishonest  trustees 
to  justice. 

The  force  of  exalted  public  opinion,  we  are  told,  has  been  on 
the  side  of  the  "  square  deal "  both  in  politics  and  finance,  and 
this  opinion  has  been  led  and  guided  by  President  Roosevelt.  To 
quote : 

"  The  most  sane-minded  and  level-headed  of  Americans  look 
beyond  mere  details  and  see  behind  them  this  vital  issue — the 
influence  of  excessive  wealth  on  the  moral  as  well  as  on  the 
material  wellbeing  of  a  community.  In  the  pulpit  and  on  the 
platform  some  remarkable  warnings  have  been  uttered  against  it. 
In  their  condemnation  of  it  the  clergy  are  being  supported  by 
cabinet  ministers,  senators,  bankers,  and  commercial  men  of  all 
classes.  The  President  himself  stands  up  on  all  occasions  for  the 
'  square  deal,'  which  is  his  expressive  synonym  for  honesty  and 
fair  play.  Much  of  the  present  moral  awakening  among  the  peo- 
ple is  undoubtedly  due  to  his  initiative." 

The  honor  and  honesty  of  the  general  population  of  the  United 
States  are  not  involved  in  the  nefarious  transactions  by  which 
the  last  decade  of  the  country's  annals  has  been  stained.  •  On  the 
contrary,  he  continues : 

"  The  mass  of  the  American  people  are  certainly  as  honest  as 
those  of  any  other  country.  They  have  quite  as  high  a  moral 
standard  as  our  own,  and  are  equally  successful  in  living  up  to  it. 
There  is  no  simpler,  purer,  or  more  rational  life  under  the  sun 
than  that  of  the  middle-class  American  in  his  normal  condition. 
Outside  of  the  maelstrom  of  '  machine '  politics  or  Wall  Street 
speculation — the  twin  curses  of  the  country — he  can  be  high- 
principled  and  honourable  both  in  business  and  in  private  life. 
The  70  per  cent,  of  Americans  who  live  outside  of  the  great  cities 
eat  the  bread  of  honest  industry,  and  have  no  wish  for  any  other." 

If  the  ordinary  American  man  were  inclined  to  be  lax  in  mat- 
ters of  commercial  honesty,  the  American  woman  is  at  hand  to 
brace  his  moral  fibre.     He  observes: 

"  So  long  as  the  American  woman  holds  her  present  position  in 
her  own  household  and  in  society,  there  need  be  little  fear  as  to 
the  ultimate  future  of  American  morals.  She  is  one  of  the  sheet- 
anchors  of  the  country  in  every  moral  crisis,  and  her  influence  is 
again  making  itself  felt  to-day.  There  are  many  varieties  of  good 
women  in  the  world ;  some  passive  and  others  active ;  some  sub- 
jective and  others  aggressive.  The  good  American  woman  is  the 
most  active  and  aggressive  of  her  sex.  She  exercises  the  strict- 
est discipline  over  her  own  family.  She  has  the  most  decided 
convictions  on  social  questions.  Tn  nine  cases  out  of  ten  she  is 
an  anti-drinker,  anti-smoker,  and  anti-gambler.  However  much 
she  may  wish  her  children  to  succeed  in  life,  she  would  not  have 
them  be  '  boodh'r^  '  at  any  price." 
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If  you  want  a  velvet  skin,  don't  PUT  ON  preparations, 
but  TAKE  OFF  the  dead  skin,  and   let   the  new  perfect 
cuticle  furnish  its  own  beauty. 

Those  who  use  HAND  SAPOLIO  need  no  cosmetics 
—  Nature,  relieved,  does    its   own    work,  and   you   will 
gain,  or  retain,  a   natural    beauty    that   no    balms    or 
powders  can  imitate. 

HAND    SAPOLIO    removes    dead    cuticle    and 
gives  the  skin   a  velvet  quality.     In   the  bath  it 
is  a  marvelous  exhilarator,  making  every  nerve 
and  muscle  and  vein  respond. 

HAND  SAPOLIO 
Is  the  Soap  with  "Life"  in  it. 
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PERSONALS. 

Mr,  Rockefeller's  Generosity.—  John  J.  Cork- 
hill,  who  began  his  business  career  as  John  D. 
Rockefeller's  office  boy  and  worked  his  way  up 
until  he  was  confidential  man  to  W.  E.  Bemis, 
manager  of  the  Standard  Oil's  clearing  house, 
gives  in  a  recent  interview  a  character  sketch 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  showing  in  what  great  re- 
gard he  is  held  by  his  employees.  Mr.  Corkhill 
gives  us  a  picture,  not  of  a  hard-hearted,  harsh 
money-grabber,  but  of  a  kindly,  good-natured 
sou!,  liberal  and  just  to  those  who  work  under 
him.      To  quote : 

"  John  D.  Rockefeller  was  the  best  friend  the 
Standard  Oil  employees  ever  had.  I  ought  to 
know,  for  I  was  nothing  but  a  kid  when  I  started 
as  his  office  boy.  He  was  never  too  busy  to  lis- 
ten to  you  if  you  wanted  any  advice  or  anything 
else.  While  he  was  running  things  it  was  very 
different  from  what  it  is  now. 

"  There  was  a  salary  committee  while  I  was 
there.  It  consisted  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  a 
Mr.  Hutchins,  John  D.  Archbold,  H.  M.  Flagler 
and  H.  H.  Rogers.  Every  year  the  employees 
•who  thought  they  were  entitled  to  more  pay 
would  go  before  this  committee  and  present  their 
I  got  several  raises  before  the  corn- 
Mr.  Rogers  would  always  kick  and 
heard   enough   before   we  got  fairly 


claims, 
mittee. 
say   he  i 
started. 


16-20  H.  P.  Touring  Car,  $1450 


CJThe  first  year's  sales 
of  "Maxwell  cars  sur- 
passed all  records  for 
an  initial  year's  output 


THE  CAUSE 

EHIND  this  first  big  year  of  "Maxwell  proof"  lies  the  story  of 
fourteen  years  of  constant,  painstaking  study  and  experiment  over 
the  problem  of  automobile  construction. 

<|Mr.  J.  D.  Maxwell,  the  designer,  built  the  first  practical  Ameri- 
can Automobile.  As  such  it  stands  to-day  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at 
Washington.  Since  then  he  has  been  building  cars  for  other  people  and 
gaining  knowledge  for  himself. 

CflThe  result  of  his  experience  is  the  "Maxwell,"  the  car  which  was 
proved  first  and  sold  afterwards. 

<|The  thousands  who  bought  "Maxwells"  last  year  are  to-day  its  best 
advertisers.  Wherever  a  "Maxwell"  has  been  sold  automobile  con- 
tentment has  followed. 

CJNext  year's  output  will  more  than  triple  last  year's.  Most  of  it  has 
already  been  contracted   for. 

If  you  are  a  prospective  buyer  of  a  motor  car,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
get  at  the  facts  about  the  "  Maxwell."  You  will  find  some  of  them  in 
our  four  page  advertisements  in  Everybody  s  Magazine  for  February  ; 
you  will  find  more  of  them  in  our  catalogue  (which  we  will  gladly  send 
you);  but  you  will  find  all  of  them  in  a  visit  to  a  "  Maxwell  "  agency,  a 
talk  with  a   "Maxwell"   agent  and  a  ride  in  a   "Maxwell"   car. 

Multiple  Disc.  Clutch.     Three  Point  Suspension  of   Motor  and   Transmission 
(Unit)  Metal  Body,  No  Noise,  No  Vibration 

Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Co 

TARRYTOWN,   N.  Y. 

Member  of  American  Motor  Car  Mfrs.  Association 


BRANCHES: 

Maxwell-Briscoe,  Incorporated 
Maxwell-Briscoe-Chase  Comhany  - 
Fisher  Automobile  Company  - 
Morrison  Tyler  Motor  Company  - 
Maxwell-Briscoe-McLeod  Company 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ch'cago,  111. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Boston,  Mass. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Richard  Irwin  &  Company      -    Foreign  Representatives. 
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Right  Living 

The  Fourth  "  R"  in  Education. 

HE  new  education  adds  a  fourth  "  R"  to 
reading,  'ritingand  'rithmetic  —  Right  Liv- 
ing. Its  basis  is  Hygiene  —  all  that  makes 
for  health — personal  hygiene,  healthful  houses, 
healthful  food,  etc.  Then  comes  the  Economy  of 
Living — true  economy  of  time,  effort  and  money, 
and  most  important — the  Children,  whose  health, 
character,  and  life  success  are  so  largely  determined 
by  the  home  care  and  training. 

Every  woman  and  every  man  who  has  a  home 
will  be  interested  in  the  booklet  of  the  American 
School  of  Home  Economics  which  tells  of  th:s  new 
education  of  the  "profession  of  home-making," 
gives  synopses  of  the  courses  offered  by  mail  and 
of  the  Library  of  Home  Economics. 

This  attractive,  illustrated  book  will  be  mailed  free  to 
those  who  send  a  postcard  or  note  addressed  A.  S.  H.  E., 
3334  a.  Armour  Ave  ,  Chicago,  111. 
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You  can  sell  your 
property  at  cost  §f 

1% 

Payable  after  prop- 
erty is  sold. 
Full  plan  and  particulars  Free 

NATIONAL  REAL  ESTATE 
EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

No.  901  Commonwealth  Trust 
Building    ::     Philadelphia 
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PLAN 

TO    DAY 

FREE. 


Write  for  Price-List 
H.  H.  Ballard,  327  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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"  '  Now,  hush,  hush,  Henry  !  '  Rockefeller 
would  say,  soothingly,  as  he  held  up  his  hand 
in  rebuke.  Then,  using  the  petitioner's  Chris- 
tian name,  which  he  had  learned  in  the  course 
■of  the  personal  acquaintance  he  made  it  a  study 
to  have  with  every  man  and  boy  in  the  big 
•offices  at  2G  Broadway,  he  would  say  to  the 
•committee:  '"Tom"  (or  "Jack,"  as  the  case 
might  be)  has  been  working  hard  and  faith 
fully,  and  I  think  he's  entitled  to  a  little  more 
pay.'  Then,  turning  to  the  applicant,  he  would 
:say  : 

"  '  We'll  think  about  it,  "  Tom,"  '  and  with  a 
"benign  and  fatherly  smile  would  dismiss  the  ap- 
plicant with  the  words,  '  You'll  hear  from  us.' 

"  Within  a  short  time  the  pay  envelope  of 
that  particular  employee  would  show  an  in- 
crease. 

"  That  was  always  the  way  while  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller was  in  control,  and  about  nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  applicant  got  his  raise  if  he  could 
show  any  reason  at  all  for  it.  Then  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's health  got  bad  and  he  quit  active  busi- 
ness. His  place  on  the  committee  was  taken 
by  Walter  Jennings. 

"  As  soon  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  got  out  and  Mr. 
Jennings  got  in  things  were  changed.  Mr. 
Rogers  was  '  it,'  and  he  wouldn't  stand  for 
raises.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  abolish 
the  hearings  at  which  applications  for  advances 
of  salaries  were  urged.  Then  he  and  Mr.  Jen- 
nings sent  over  for  Mr.  Tinsley,  and  the  house- 
cleaning  started.  Salaries  were  slashed.  Old 
men  who  had  been  on  Mr.  Rockefeller's  pension 
Tolls  were  cut  off  and  positions  were  done  away 
"with.      It  was   anything   to   save   money. 

"  I  was  in  Mr.  Bemis's  office  then,  and  saw 
now  things  were  going.  I  had  been  expecting  a 
raise,  and  when  I  realized  that  there  was  no 
•chance  I  quit. 

"  It  -was  a  bad  day  for  the  Standard  Oil  em- 
ployees when  John  D.  Rockefeller  got  out  of  the 
active  management.  He  is  the  kindest-hearted 
of  men.  Look  how  he  made  up  with  his  young 
■brother,  Frank,  after  the  latter  had  vexed  him 
so  greatly  by  his  behavior.  Frank  now  has  a 
good  place  as  a  high  official  in  one  of  the  com- 


WORKS  WITHOUT   FAITH 

Faith    Came   After    the   Works    Had    Laid 
Foundation. 


the 


A  Bay  State  belle  talks  thus  about 
coffee: 

"  While  a  coffee  drinker  I  was  a  sufferer 
from  indigestion  and  intensely  painful 
mervous  headaches,  from  childhood. 

"  Seven  years  ago  my  health  gave  out 
entirely.  I  grew  so  weak  that  the  exertion 
of  walking,  if  only  a  few  feet,  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  lie  down.  My  friends 
thought  I  was  marked  for  consumption — 
weak,  thin  and  pale. 

"  I  realized  the  danger  I  was  in,  and 
tried  faithfully  to  get  relief  from  medi- 
cines, till,  at  last,  after  having  employed  all 
kinds  of  drugs,  the  doctor  acknowledged 
that  he  did  not  believe  it  was  in  his  power 
to  cure  me. 

"  While  in  this  condition  a  friend  in- 
duced me  to  quit  coffee  and  try  Postum 
Food  Coffee,  and  I  did  so  without  the  least 
hope  that  it  would  do  me  any  good.  I  did 
not  like  it  at  first,  but  when  it  was  properly 
made  I  found  it  was  a  most  delicious  and 
refreshing  beverage.  I  am  especially  fond 
of  it  served  at  dinner  ice-cold,  with  cream. 

"  In  a  month's  time  I  began  to  improve, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  my  indigestion  ceased 
to  trouble  me,  and  my  headache  stopped 
entirely.  I  am  so  perfectly  well  now  that 
I  do  not  look  like  the  same  person,  and  I 
have  so  gained  in  flesh  that  I  am  fifteen 
pounds  heavier  than  ever  before. 

'  This  is  what  Postum  has  done  for  me. 
I  still  use  it  and  shall  always  do  so." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

There's  a  reason.  Read  the  little  book 
M  The  Road  to  Wellville  "  in  pkgs. 


Model  K 


IWmW  Economy 
on  "Up-Keep" 


HOMELY,  but  expressive,— that  English 
motoring:  term  "Up-keep." 

"Maintenance"  would   mean   the 
same  thing;  with  twice  as  many  letters. 

"Up-keep"  — that's  the  cussing:  phase  o£ 
every  Motorist's  experience. 

That's  where  the  so-called  "Cheap  Car" 
hits  its  Owner  hardest. 

—Like  buying:  a  badly-built  house,  at  a 
barg"ain,  which  needs  more  repairs  the  very 
first  year  than  the  difference  in  price  between 
it  and  a  well-built  house  would  have  been. 

— Or,  like  buying-  an  unfinished  house,  at 
a  price  that  costs  half  as  much  more  to  fin- 
ish, after  supposed  completion,  than  it  would 
have  cost  to  finish  it  properly  when  in  the 
original  Builder's  hands. 

Beware  of  the  unfinished  Cheap  Car! — 
which  has  to  be  rebuilt  by  the  Owner  from 
month  to  month  in  Repairs  and  "Up-keep." 
*  *  * 

The  Winton  Model  K  costs  S2.500  when 
you  first  buy  it. 

But  you're  through  buying:  it  when  you've 
paid  that  first  $2,500  cost,  for  it— 

Because,  it  Is  a  fully-finished  Car, — made 
of  critically  tested  materials  and  workman- 
ship, the  best  that  money  can  buy. 

It  is,  moreover,  fully-equipped  when  you 
get  delivery  of  it,  fully-tested,  and  warranted 
to  "make-good"  on  every  claim  put  forward 
by  its  makers  for  it. 

It  has  every  labor-saving-,  attention-sav- 
ing-, fuel-saving:,  lubrication-saving-,  and  mind- 
resting:  device  that  the  highest  priced  Car  in 
the  world  should  have. 

Every  carload  of  metal  received  at  the 
Winton  shops  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  on 
the  powerful  Riehle  Testing  Machine,  for 
flaws,  strength,  and  absolute  dependability, 
before  a  pound  of  that  metal  has  been  ac- 
cepted for  use  in  the  construction  of  Winton 
Model  K  Cars. 

Every  bearing  has  been  made  of  dia- 
mond-hard steel,  ground  to  a  mirror-like 
smoothness,  and  tested  for  absolute  round- 
ness, by  the  Calipers,  to  the  thousandth  part 
of  an  inch. 

Then  this  perfect-running  mechanism 
has,  for  its  long-life,   and  preservation,   an 


Infallible  system  of  Lubrication  that  shoots 
the  oil  to  each  bearing,  in  the  exact  quantity 
needed  for  each  revolution,  at  the  exact  time 
it  is  needed. 

This  lubrication  system  does  not  depend 
on  any  mere  gravity,  pressure,  or  other  sight 
feed  action,  known  to  fail  under  the  very 
conditions  where  lubrication  is  most  needed, 
—viz.,  hill-climbing,  cold-weather,  or  chok- 
ing up  of  the  oil-leads. 

It  shoots  the  oil  to  each  bearing  with  such 
force  that  delivery  would  be  made  equally 
well,  and  equally  sure,  if  the  engine  was 
turned  upside  down,  the  oil  frozen,  and  the 
Motorist  asleep. 

Moreover,  there  is  not  an  ounce  of  oil 
wasted  in  a  season's  running  by  the  new 
Model  K  System. 

The  same  is  tree  of  the  new  Compen- 
sating Carburetor,  which  gives  the  maximum 
amount  of  Power  for  every  pint  of  Gasoline 
consumed. 

And.— as  to  Repairs- 
There  should  not  be  a  dollar's  outlay 
for  Winton  Model  K  Repairs  the  first  year, 
with  reasonably  good  management. 

Our  book,  "The  Motor  Car  Dissected"— 
explains  why,  in  detail.  Copy  free  on  request. 

*  •  f 

The  Winton  Model  K  has: 

— 30/  Horse  Power,  or  better. 

—4"  Cylinder  Vertical  Motor,  which  is 
self-starting  from  the  Seat  without  "Crank- 
ing." 

—Anti-jar,  Cone^coutact,  transmission. 

— Wintoa-Twih-springs  that  automatic- 
ally adjust  themselves  to  light  loads  or 
heavy  loads,  and  save  half  the  wear  on 
Tires. 

—Big  34-inch  Tires  on  Artillery  Wheels. 
—Most  accessible  of  all  mechanism. 
—Magnificent  Carriage  body, with  superb 
upholstering  and  dashing  style. 

Price,  $2,500  —  on  comparison  it  will  be 
found  equal  to  the  best  $3,500  Car  on  the 
market  this  year. 

The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Co., 
Dept.  Q,  Cleveland,-  O. 
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panies  subsidiary  to  the  trust,  in  Kansas,  I 
think. 

"  Frank,  you  know,  was  fond  of  sports.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  could  not  stand  for  that.  Despite 
rebukes,  Frank  persisted  in  his  ways.  His 
brother  turned  his  countenance  from  him,  and 
then  Frank  went  and  got  John  D.'s  favorite  pas- 
tor in  Cleveland  ousted  from  his  pulpit.  The 
pastor  was  not  very  popular  with  the  congre- 
gation, but  John  D.  stuck  to  him  and  determined 
to  keep  him  in  the  church.  Frank  went  around 
to  the  deacons  and  succeeded  in  having  them 
vote  out  his  brother's  protege. 

"  John  D.  was  very  angry  for  a  long  time,  but 
eventually  he  forgave  Frank  and  became  recon- 
ciled to  him." 


From  "Boy  in  Buttons  "  to  Cabinet  Minister.— 

With  the  appointment  of  John  Burns,  the  noted 
labor  leader,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Local 
Government  in  the  new  British  Cabinet,  come 
stories  of  his  boyhood  of  struggle  and  starva- 
tion. One  of  these  stories  which  we  find  in 
Tit-Bits  is  especially  pathetic  : 

One  bitterly  cold  winter  night — it  was  actual- 
ly one  o'clock  in  the  morning — he  was  helping 
his  mother  to  carry  home  a  heavy  basket  of 
washing  from  Park  Lane  ;  at  the  bottom  of  it 
was  some  broken  food  for  himself  and  his  broth- 
ers. The  basket  was  very  heavy  for  his  puny 
arms,  and  he  recalls  how  he  sat  down  to  rest  on 
it  for  a  few  moments  near  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament and  said  :  "  Mother,  if  ever  I  have  health 
and  strength,  no  mother  shall  have  to  work  as 
you  do,  and  no  child  jfall  do  what  I  have  to  do." 

In  these  impulsive  words,  wrung  out  of  the 
hoy  by  a  sense  of  the  bitterness  and  injustice  of 
life,  one  can  discern  the  humane  motives  and 
the  "  high  resolve  "  which  are  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  John  Burns's  public  life ;  but 
how  little  could  mother  or  son  have  dreamt  that 
■aire  day  he  would  walk  over  the  very  spot  where 
their  tn-ed  arms  had  dropped  the  basket  as  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Burns,  one  of  the  rulers  of  the 
greatest  Empire  the  world  has  ever  known  ! 

At  the  age  of  ten  Burns  was  working  in  a 
candle  factory,  and  a  little  later  he  improved  his 
position  by  blossoming  for  a  brief  space  into  a 
"  boy  in  buttons."  To  quote  from  Tit-Bits 
again  : 

"We  next  find  him  toiling  early  and  late  as 
rivet-boy  in  the  Vauxhall  Ironworks  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  his  apprenticeship,  at  fourteen,  to  a 
Millbank  engineer.  Five  years  later  he  was  a 
free  man,  and  signalized  his  emancipation  by 
faTing  forth  into  the  great  world  as  far  as  the 
"West  Coast  of  Africa,  where  for  twelve  months 
he  acted  as  foreman  of  engineers.  "  The  best 
workman  1  ever  had,"  says  Sir  George  Goldie. 
Wonderful  tales  are  told  of  the  man's  grit  and 
pluck  during  this  torrid  and  adventurous  year  in 
Africa — how  he  saved  a  comrade  from  drowning 
and  nearly  lost  bis  life  in  the  attempt ;  how  for 
five  hours  he  "  dodged  sharks  "  while  searching 
for  a  lost  propeller  at  the  bottom  of  a  river  ;  and 
how  he  attacked  and  slew  a  formidable  snake 
with  a  shovel  as  his  weapon. 

At  twenty  he  was  back  again  in  London,  and 
was  airing  his  'prentice  oratory  on  Clapham 
Common,  an  experiment  which  had  two  curious 
results — one,  a  night  spent  in  a  police-cell,  and 
the  other,  the  introduction  to  his  future  wife, 
Miss  Charlotte  Gale,  who  drank  in  the  young 
mechanic's  eloquence  from  the  fringe  of  the 
crowd — a  stroke  of  fortune  which  was  cheaply 
purchased  by  a  night's  police  hospitality.  At 
last  John  Burns  had  found  his  true  metier,  and 
It  is  eloquent  of  his  earnestness  of  purpose  that, 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 


The  only  light  that  makes  and  burns  its 
Own  pas  ftt  the  extremely  low  coat  of  2c  per  week 
and  gives  perfect  scrvico  with  NO  CREASE,  DIRT, 
SMOKE  OR  ODOR.  Kvery  burner  equal  to  1<>0  candles 
horning  atone  time.  Think  of  it — brighter  than  electri- 
city or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  You  can- 
not afford  to  he  without  it.  Over  100  styles.  Every  lamp 
warranted.  Afrenti  Wanted  Eferjwhf  re.  r 
TUB  I* KMT  LIGHT  CO.,      Jl2K.  6th  St.,  Canton,0. 
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$10,000   (Original  Issue,  $1,500,000) 

DEERE    &  COMPANY   Serial  "old  Bonds 

Net  Assets,  $7,700,000.     Outstanding  Bonds,  $1,125,000. 

$10,000  (Original   Issue,   $80,000) 

EMMERICH  WAREHOUSE  BUILDING  FsM0rt*ageSerialBonds 

Valuation  of  Security,  $160,000. 

$88,000  (Present  Issue,  $420,000) 

CALIFORNIA-WESTERN  RAILROAD  &  NAVIGATION 


CO. 


First  Mortgage  Serial   Bonds 

Valuation  of  Security,  $1,507,809.38. 
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$17,000  (Total  Issue,  $40,000) 

SEATTLE,  RENT0N  &  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  CO. 

Serial  Collateral  Trust  Notes 

Cost  of  Road,  $500,000.    Outstanding  Bonds,  $205,000. 

Earnings  for  1904  Nearly  Six  Times  Bond  Interest. 

$28,000  (Total  Issue,  $117,000) 

ERIE  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  ^    i  .gage se^ Goid Bo„ds 

Security,  $217,000.    Outstanding  Bonds  $99,000. 

$200,000   (Total  Issue,  $1,100,000) 

WELLMAN-SEAVER-MORGAN  CO.  "*  m^w  » Bonds 

Net  Assets,  3%  Times  Bonded  Debt. 

$35,000  (Total  Issue,  $265,000) 

SOUTH  CHICAGO  LAND  &  DOCKS  ■*-  m^  bo^s 

Valuation  of  Security,  $600,000. 

Send  for  Circular  JVo.  562 

Peabody.IIoiighfcliiig  &€o 

(ESTABLISHED  1865) 

1139    FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK    BUILDING,    CHICAGO 
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Balance  a  Dollar 

Shooting  an  apple  from  a  boy's  head  is  a  steady  job.  If  an 
engine  shakes  under  a  heavy  load,  it  is  a  matter  of  time  only, 
until  something  lets  go. 

We  are  now  speaking  especially  of  high  speed  engines, 
although  the  same  holds  good  with  all. 

A  perfect  engine  would  be  one  without  noise  or  vibration 
absolutely.  We  have  never  built  a  perfect  engine  in  all 
these  eighteen  years.  But  Ideal  engines  (all  high  speed) 
border  so  closely  onto  perfection  that  a  silver  dollar  will  stand 
upon  the  cylinder  and  one  can  scarcely  hear  a  sound  under 
test.  They  run  in  oil,  using  their  lubricants  over  and  over. 
Ideal  engines  are  built  for  general  power  purposes.  They  are 
built  in  all  sizes  and  many  styles.  The  Ideal  compound 
direct  connected  are  extremely  popular  for  electrical  purposes 
on  account  of  fuel  saving,  simplicity  and  regulation. 

Ideal  agents  in  all  principal  cities  in  the  world.  Prices  and  informa 
lion  by  mail.     Drop  a  line  to 

A.  L.  Ide  &  Sons,  407  Lincoln  Avenue,  Springfield,  Illinois 
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as  soon  as  his  brief  honeymoon  was  finished,  he 
spent  his  small  savings  on  a  six  months'  tour 
in  Europe  to  study  social  conditions  there  and 
to  broaden  his  o,utlook  on  life. 

But  many  years  of  poverty  and  struggle  were 
still  in  store  for  him.  As  recently  as  188G  the 
Cabinet  Minister  of  to-day  was  tramping  the 
country  for  seven  long  and  terrible  weeks  In 
search  of  work,  only  to  meet  with  constant  fail- 
ure and  rebuffs  ;  and  a  few  mouths  later  came 
that  fatal  Sunday  in  Trafalgar  Square,  which 
had  for  its  sequel  three  months  in  Pentonville 
Prison. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  was  the  career  of  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Durns  up  to  the  time  when  his 
doings  became  a  matter  of  public  knowledge ; 
and  when  he  began  to  take  the  first  substantial 
steps  towards  the  goal  which  he  has  now 
reached.  To-day  there  is  no  man  in  London  so 
universally  known  or  more  widely  and  highly 
respected  than  "  Honest  John,"  "  the  man  with 
the  big  head  and  the  big  heart." 


A  Lesson  in  Agony.— Rose  Watkins,  considered 
by  Edwin  Booth  one  of  the  best  Juliets  who  had 
ever  played  in  his  support,  made  her  di'but  with 
Charlotte  Cushman's  company.  Amy  Lee,  Mrs. 
Watkins's  daughter,  according  to  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  tells  this  story  of  her  mother's 
first  appearance : 

"  I  think  the  play  was  '  Jane  Shore.'  My 
mother  was  obliged  to  rush  upon  the  stage  and, 
at  the  sight  of  Miss  Cushman,  start  back  with  a 
cry  of  terror.  On  the  first  night  she  was  so 
overcome  with  stage-fright  that  she  couldn't 
utter  a  sound.  The  scene  was  a  flat  failure. 
But,  contrary  to  her  expectation,  she  was  not 
dismissed. 

"  '  You  will  do  all  right  to-morrow  night, 
Rose,'  said  the  star. 

"  When,  on  the  following  evening,  mother 
made  her  entrance,  Miss  Cushman  caught  her 
by  the  wrist  and  jabbed  a  hat  pin  clear  through 
her  arm.  Naturally — very  naturally — mother 
let  out  a  blood-curdling  shriek.  The  scene  was 
a  tremendous  success. 

"  '  Very  good,'  commented  Miss  Cushman, 
after  the  curtain  calls.  '  Now  you  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  a  great  actress.'  " 


THE  LITTLE  WIDOW 

A  Jlighty  Good  Sort  of  Neighbor  to  Have. 


"  A  little  widow,  a  neighbor  of  mine, 
persuaded  me  to  try  Grape-Nuts  when  my 
stomach  was  so  weak  that  it  would  not 
retain  food  of  any  other  kind,"  writes  a 
grateful  woman,  from  San  Bernardino  Co., 
Cal. 

"  I  had  been  ill  and  confined  to  my  bed 
with  fever  and  nervous  prostration  for 
three  long  months  after  the  birth  of  my 
second  boy.  We  were  in  despair  until  the 
little  widow's  advice  brought  relief. 

"  I  liked  Grape-Nuts  food  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
it  gave  me  such  strength  that  I  was  able 
to  leave  my  bed'and  enjoy  my  three  good 
meals  a  day.  In  two  months  my  weight  in- 
creased from  95  to  113  pounds,  my  nerves 
had  steadied  down  and  I  felt  ready  for  any- 
thing. My  neighbors  were  amazed  to  see 
me  gain  so  rapidly  and  still  more  so  when 
they  heard  that  Grape-Nuts  alone  had 
brought  the  change. 

"  My  4-year-old  boy  had  eczema,  very 
bad,  last  spring  and  lost  his  appetite  en- 
tirely, which  made  him  cross  and  peevish. 
I  put  him  on  a  diet  of  Grape-Nuts,  which 
he  relished  at  once.  He  improved  from 
the  beginning,  the  eczema  disappeared, 
and  now  he  is  fat  and  rosy,  with  a  delight- 
fully soft,  clear  skin.  The  Grape-Nuts 
diet  did  it.  I  will  willingly  answer  all  in- 
quiries." Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

There's  a  reason.  Read  the  little  book, 
"  The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


Avoid  a  Trip  to  the 

Police  Court 


The  fine  amounts  to  little— it's  the  hours  of  delay, 
the  inconvenience  and  possible  humiliation  for  you 
and  for  those  in  your  company  that  try  the  patience 
and  spoil  the  pleasure  of  the  whole  trip. 

All  this  can  positively  be  avoided  by  equipping 
your  car  with 

The  Warner 

Auto -Meter 

(Registers  Speed  and  Distance) 

This  little  instrument  always  tells  the  truth. 
It  registers  with  ABSOLUTE  ACCURACY 
from  \i  mile  to  60  miles  per  hour.  It  at- 
taches to  any  Automobile  made. 


Without  it  you  never 
""know  your  exact  speed— 
and  the  temptation  to  gro 
a  little  faster  and  a  little 
:  faster  is   almost  irresist- 
ible—you  know  how  it  is. 
And  you  know,  too,  what 
happens  to  you  and  your 
j  party  when  you  think  you 
I  are  going  8  miles  an  hour 
and  the  Policeman's  stop 
watch  says  15. 

Don't   guess  yourself 
1  trouble— KNOW  and  keep 
[out  of  it.    The  Warner  Auto- 
pMeter  is  your  salvation. 

And  it's  your  ONLY  sal- 
|  vation. 

Because  the  Warner  Auto- 
meter  is  the  only  speed  indi- 
cator which  is  sensitive  enough 
to  be  absolutely  and  unfailingly 
accurate  at  speeds  tinder  10  miles 
an  hour. 

Because    it's    the    only  one 
which  works  perfectly  in  all  posi- 
tions and  at  all  angles,  on  rough 
roads  or  smooth,  up  hill  or  down. 
Because    it's     the    only    one 
which  changes  with  the  speed  alone 
and  in  which  the  indicator  does  not 
dance  back  and  forth  from  the  jar 
the  car. 

The  Warner  Auto-Meter  is  the  only 
speed  indicator  which  is  actuated  by  the 
same  fixed,  unchangeable  Magnetism  which 
lakes  the  Mariner's  Compass  reliable  FOR- 
EVER under  all  conditions. 

No  one  else  canuse  Magnetism  to  determine 
the  speed  of  an  Automobile,  though  it's  the  only 
positive  and  sure  way.  Because  there  is  just  one 
way  in  which  Magnetism  can  successfully  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  we  have  Patented 
that  way. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  Warner  Auto- 
Meter  which  can  give  out,  or  wear  out,  or  get 
out  of  adjustment.  It  is  the  only  speed  indicator 
made  without  cams,  plates  or  levers,  and  in 
which  there  is  no  friction.  Friction  wears  away 
the  cams  and  levers  in  other  speed  indicators, 
which  are  necessarily  so  small  that  1-1000  of  an 
inch  wear  will  throw  out  the  reading  from  one 
to  five  miles  an  hour. 

One  Warner  Auto-Meter  will  last  a  lifetime. 


It  is  as  sensitive  as  a  Compass  and  as 
Solid  as  a  Rock.  Otherwise  it  couldn't 
stand  our  severe  service-test,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  trip  of 

160,000  Miles  at  50  Miles  per  Hour  on 
Granite  Pavements  Riding  Solid  Tires. 
The  practical  Warner  Testing  Machine 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  wheel  connection 
of  the  Auto-Meter  is  attached  to  a  shaft 


running  200  revolutions  per  minute. 
Across  this  shaft  lies  a  plank  which  is 
hinged  at  one  end  and  has  the  Auto-Meter 
attached  to  the  other.  Brazed  to  the  shaft 
is  a  knob  of  steel,  which  at  every  revolu- 
tion "bumps"  the  plank,  giving  to  the 
Auto-Meter  200  shocks  per  minute  while  it 
is  showing  a  speed  of  SO  miles  per  hour. 

Each  one  of  these  shocks  is  more 
severe  than  would  be  suffered  in  an  en- 
tire season's  riding.  After  running  10 
hours  a  day  for  THREE  MONTHS, 
actual  tests  show  the  Auto-Meter  to  be 
recording  the  speed  with  the  same  ac- 
curacy as  at  first  within  1-1000  of  1%,  or 
less  than  6  inches  per  mile. 

No  Other  Speed  Indicator  on  Earth 

Could  Stand  this  Test. 

This  is  why  we  sell  each  Auto-Meter  on  a 

TEN  YEARS  GUARANTEE 

and  why  we  gladly  renew  any  Auto-Meter 
'.which  has  not  been  injured  by  accident)  if 
the  Magnet  (the  HEAKT  of  the  instrument;  is 
less  accurate  than  1-10  of  1%  after  10  years  use. 

We  will  gladly  tell  you  more  about  this 
wonderful  instrument  if  you  will  write  us. 

If  you  write  TODAY  we  will   eend   you 
something  every  motorist  will  prize— our 
Free  Book— "Auto  Pointers." 


THE  WARNER  INSTRUMENT  CO.,    103  Roosevelt  Street,  BELOIT,  WIS.| 

(The  Auto-Meter  is  on  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers  and  at  most  Garages.) 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We  have  25  Kinds   of   Instruments   to   Assist   Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
Win.  A.  Willis  «&  Co.,  131  S.  lltk  St.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Becommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    Win.  O,  Pratt,  Mgr. 


RIIRPFR  Farm  Annual  for  1906 

"Mill  mmWm  "  "The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue." 
Mailed  FREE  to  all  who  want  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow! 

This  Thirtieth  Anniversary  Edition  is  a  bright  book  of  168  pages  and  tells  the  plain  truth.  With 
Cover  and  Colored  Plates  it  shows,  painted  from  nature,  Seven  Superb  Specialties  in  Vegetables  of 
unequaled  merit  and  Six  Novelties  in  Flowers, including  Luther  Burbank's  New  Floral  Wonder. 
WRITE  TO-DAY  I— the  very  day  you  read  this  advertisement.    Mention  this  paper  and  address 

W.  ATLEE   BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Readers  of  the  Literary  Digest  are  asted  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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FARTHEST  SOUTH. 

Capt.  Robert  F.  Scott,  who  commanded  the 
expedition  that  penetrated  beyond  82°  S.  at  the 
end  of  December,  1902,  nearer  the  pole  than 
human  foot  had  trod  before,  writes  an  intensely 
interesting  story  of  the  adventures  of  his  party 
in  "  The  Voyage  of  the  '  Discovery,'  "  a  story 
that  fills   two   fat   volumes. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  Dec- 
ember, 1901,  the  good  ship  Discovery,  with 
her  small  party  of  explorers  and  adventurers, 
steamed  out  of  Port  Chalmers  in  New  Zealand, 
and  with  her  prow  set  toward  the  South,  and  for 
the  lines  that  Drake  and  Tasman  and  Cook 
and  Ross  had  ploughed  with  their  curious  keels, 
made  her  insistent  way  down  the  tortuous  chan- 
nel that  leads  to  the  sea. 

By  noon,  she  was  clear  of  the  harbor  bar, 
with  a  good  offing ;  and  with  loosened  sails, 
away  they  went,  briskly  bowling  under  steam 
and  canvas.  The  last  glimpse  of  civilization, 
the  last  sight  of  fields  and  trees  and  flowers, 
had  come  and  gone,  on  Christmas  Eve,  1901 ; 
"  and  as  the  night  fell,  the  blue  outline  of  New 
Zealand  was  lost  to  us  in  the  Northern  twi- 
light. ' 

Christmas  Day,  1901,  found  the  Discovery 
on  the  open  expanse  of  the  Southern  Ocean ; 
but  with  the  remembrance  of  their  recent  part- 
ing, there  was  small  room  in  the  explorers' 
hearts  for  the  festivities  of  the  season.  A  fog, 
thick  and  ominous,  clung  to  them,  and  even 
the  pleasant  companions  of  their  sea-faring, 
the  birds,  disappeared,  leaving  them  with  a 
curious  sense  of  forsakenness  as  they  pierced 
into  the  unbroken  grey,  wondering  how  soon 
some  monster  iceberg  would  loom  up  on  the 
boat ;  and  indeed,  on  the  2nd  when  the  weather 
cleared,  they  sighted  their  first  berg,  and  that 
evening  they  counted  seventeen.  Next  day, 
they  crossed  the  Circle  and  entered  the  Ant- 
arctic regions ;  before  them  lay  the  scene 
of  their  appointed  labors ;  here  was  the  belt 
of  pack-ice,  and  here  the  "ice  blink" — that 
white  reflection  thrown  on  the  clouds  by  the 
snowy  surface  of  the  pack. 

The  pack  is  no  desert ;  life  abounds  in  many 
forms.  As  they  receded  from  the  open  sea, 
the  albatrosses  and  various  oceanic  petrels 
vanished,  but  the  southern  fulmar  and  the  Ant- 
arctic petrel  took  their  places — the  giant  petrel 
too,  that  unwholesome  scavenger,  ready  to 
gorge  himself  on  such  carrion  as  might  catch 
his  eye.  Now  and  then  a  skua  gull  flapped 
past,  pausing  perhaps  to  compel  some  gentler 
bird  to  disgorge  his  hard-earned  meal ;  and 
everywhere  in  the  pack-ice,  the  charming  little 
snow-petrel,  with  dainty  spotless  plumage. 

The  squawk  of  the  penguin  was  heard  on  all 
sides — merry  little  companions  leaping  into  the 
sea,  and  skurrying  from  floe  to  floe,  as  if  to 
discover  what  it  all   meant. 

Seals  were  plentiful,  spending  long  hours 
asleep,  stretched  on  the  floes ;  and  here  and 
there  the  sea-leopard,  ranging  wide  and  prey- 
ing on  the  penguins.  "It  is  curious  to  observe," 
Captain  Scott  remarks,  "that  both  seals  and 
penguins  seem  to  feel  safe  when  out  of  the 
water ;  they  have  known  no  enemy  there,  and 
look  for  none.  The  seal  raises  his  head  only 
on  your  near  approach ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
drive  the  penguin  into  the  flood." 

Later,  when-  the  people  of  the  Discovery 
would  have  pushed  their  way  into  the  open 
sea  once  more,  they  encountered  a  curious  ad- 
venture that  set  them  wondering  and  guessing. 

They  had  found  strange  wounds  on  the  bodies 
of  some  seals,  and  it  had  been  suggested  that 
a  land  mammal  might  exist  in  those  regions, 
a  creature  not  hitherto  encountered  by  man. 
Few  of  the  company  were  inclined  to  entertain 
this  theory ;  but,  one  night,  they  came  upon  a 
floe  covered  with  soft  snow,  which  showed  the 
Impress  of  footprints,  wide  apart,  and  seem- 
ingly    made     by    a    large    land-animal.     Great 
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GARDEN  AND 
FLORAL  GUIDE  FOR. 

PREE  FOR  THE  ASKING.  </4MES\.. 
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Health,  purity,  cleanliness  radiate  throughout  the  house  equipped 
with  "Stanoaro"  Porcelain  Enameled  Ware.  The  snow-white 
purity  of  its  enamel,  the  assurance  of  health  from  its  smooth  one-piece  surface,  the 
absence  of  cracks  and  crevices  where  dust  and  dirt  might  lodge,  make  "Stanoaro" 
Ware  the  only  equipment  for  a  cleanly  modern  home,  while  the  decorative  charm  which 
its  presence  lends,  is  not  only  a  joy  itself  in  use,  but  distinctly  increases  the  value 
of  your  house,  should  you  ever  want  to  sell.  "Stanoaro"  Ware  is  indestructible  and 
the  cost  of  its  installation  is  moderate  enough  to  appeal  to  the  most  economical. 

Our  Book,  "  MODERN  BATHROOMS,"  tells  you  how  to  plan,  buy  and  arrange  your  bath- 
room and  illustrates  many  beautiful  and  inexpensive,  as  well  as  luxurious,  rooms,  showing 
the  cost  of  each  fixture  in  detail,  together  with  many  hints  on  decoration,  tiling,  etc.  It  is 
the  most  complete  and  beautiful  booklet  ever  issued  on  the  subject,  and  contains  100  pages. 
FREE  for  six  cents  postage,  and  the  name  of  your  plumber  and  architect  (if  selected). 

The  ABOVE  FIXTURES,  No.  'Jtaadafd*  P.  28  can  be  purchased  from  any  plumber  at  a 
cost  approximating  $78.85— not   counting  freight,   labor  or  piping— is  described    in  detail 

am°CA  U*TION:  Every  piece  of  'StaaiaxT  Ware  bears  our  'Standard"  "Green  and  Gold" 
quaranlee  label,  and  has  our  trade-mark  '^taodord*  cast  on  the  outside.  Lnless  the  label  and 
'trademark  are  on  the  fixture  it  is  not  "gtaodattf  Ware.  Refuse  substitutes— they  are  all  infer- 
ior and  will  cost  you  more  in  the  end. 

Address  Standard  Sattttats1t)fe.C$.,  Dept.  35,  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York:  "Standard"  Building,  35-37  West  31st  Street 
London,  England,  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C. 
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The  Giant  Heater 

applied    to    central    draught 

lamp,  gas  jet  (open  flame  or 

mantle  burner),  artificial    or 

natural  gas, will  heat  any  ordi- 
nary room  comfortably  in  zero 

weather,  giving    Heat    and 

Light   at   no   Additional 

Cost.     No  ashes, no  trouble, 

cleanand  odorless,  thoroughly 
On  Lamp      circulates  and  purifies  the  air. 
and  ornamental.  Just  the  thing  for  sick  room,  bath,  den 
bedroom  or  ojfice.     Send  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
Price  complete,  carriage  prepaid  Brass,         -         $  1 .00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  Polished  Brass,  1 .50 

Nickel  Plated,  2.00 

The  Giant  HeaterCo.  1464  Monmouth  St..  Springfield.  Mass. 


On  Mantle 

Burner 

Easily  applied 


AUTHORS : 


Send  us  your  MS.     If  worthy  of  a 
cloth   binding  we  will  publish   It. 

To  Publishers  :  Facilities  for  handling  large  editions. 

Pleased  to  quote  you.     Best  of  references. 

MAYHEW  I  ■  I  1 1 1 . 1  s  1 1 1  \  < .   CO.,  00-10'.!  Buggies  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Never  Soils  or  Spoils 

DAY'S  White  Paste 

It's  the  paste  that  sticks, 
but  doesn't  leave  a  sticky 
look.  It's  always  ready  in 
our  Handy  Paste  Jar,  for 

Office  or  Home 

or    Photos.     Pasting    is    a 
pleasure    when     done   SO 
easily,  cleanly  and  well. 
Sample  Sent  Free 

Hare  your  dealei  get  Day'f. 
2Sc.  jar,  toe.  jar,  or   In   bulk. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  CO.,  80  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


KFRUITBOOK 

"shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.    Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
bution to  planters.— Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


lA/ater  Supply    for    Country    Homes 

Deliver  water  from  spring  or  stream  to  house,  stable,  lawn,  storage  tank,  etc.,  by  the 
automatic  working 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENCINES 

Always  going  without  attention.    Raise  30  feet  for  every  foot  fall.    60%  efficiency.    Large 

plants  for  irrigation,  equipping  towns,  railroad  tanks,  etc.    Over  5,000  in  use. 

Catalogue  and  estimates  free. 

RIFE   ENGINE   CO..       .       .      2004  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


Readers  of  The  Litkrar*  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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was  the  excitement ;  observers  with  cameras 
breathlessly  examined  the  strange  trail.  "Web 
foot,"  some  one  cried.  Only  the  print  of  a 
giant  petrel,  made  when  the  bird,  half-dying, 
half-walking,  had  been  lazily  rising  on  the 
wing.  No  polar  bear,  no  strange,  new  quad- 
ruped ! 

Then  the  time  came  to  bid  good-bye  to  the 
Sun.  On  April  20th,  it  was  very  near  its  de- 
parture. "For  a  few  minutes  it  bathed  the  top 
of  Observation  Hill  in  a  soft  pink  light,  then 
van  shed  beneath  a  blood-red  horizon  ;  and  this 
was  the  last  they  saw  of  it  till  it  returned 
four  months  later.  The  season  was  now  upon 
them  ;  for  good  or  ill,  they  were  a  fixture,  des- 
tined to  spend  the  winter  nearly  500  miles 
beyond  the  point  at  which  any  other  human 
beings  had  ever  wintered.  Defore  them  lay 
a  weary  stretch  of  darkness ;  but  they  came 
to  it  in  eager  health  and  high  hopes,  taking 
comfort  and  patience  in  pastimes,  such  as 
wood-carving,  netting,  mat-making  and  read- 
ing ;  whist,  drafts,  and  chess,  were  popular. 
"Laughter  and  good  cheer  attend  upon  warmth 
and  comfort,  in  the  crew  space  as  well  as  aft 
in  the  wardroom,  and  a  brighter  and  more  con- 
tented company  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine." 

There  was  reading  on  the  mess  deck  :  Arctic 
books  of  travel,  simple  and  popular  histories, 
such  tales  as  "Fights  for  the  Flag,"  "Deeds 
that  Won,"  and  stories  of  the  sea.  Novels  were 
not  in  request — excepting  always  Dickens  anl 
Marryatt.  Occasionally  a  man  was  found  "im- 
proving his  mind."  One  was  deep  in  "Origin  of 
Species,"  and  another  studied  navigation. 

And  finally,  to  "diversify  the  monotony," 
and  impart  color  and  melody  to  the  long,  grim 
night,  they  had  "The  Royal  Terror  Theatre," 
with  much  screaming  farce,  and  the  "Dish- 
cover  Minstrels,"  who  delivered  "Marching 
Through  Georgia  "  and  "  Suwanee  River "  to 
raptures  of  applause ;  and  they  published  ihe 
"South  Polar  Times,"  a  meteorological  and  ec- 
centric monthly. 

Dr.  Wilson,  the  Zoologist  of  the  Expedit.on, 
tells  us  of  the  land-animals  within  the  Antarctic 
Circle,  that  "there  are  none," — no  South  Polar 
bears,  no  Antarctic  foxes,  no  large  beasts  of 
any  kind,  except  whales,  which  live  wholly  in 
the  water,  and  seals,  that  spend  more  than  half 
their  time  there. 

There  is  the  killer  whale,  which  scours  the 
seas  and  the  pack-ice,  to  the  terror  of  seals  and 
penguins — a  powerful  piebald  whale,  some 
fifteen  feet  long.  It  hunts  in  packs  of  a  score, 
sometimes  many  scores  and  the  scars  they  leave 
on  the  seals  testify  of  their  vicious  habits ; 
even  the  sea-leopard,  the  most  formidable  seal 
of  the  pack-ice,  has  been  found  with  cruel 
lacerations  inflicted  by  the  Killer. 

The  Weddell  seal,  the  handsomest  of  them  all, 
Is  quite  devoid  of  fear.  As  often  on  its  back 
as  on  its  belly,  it  will  wake  to  glance  at  the 
strange  intruder,  and  then  go  to  sleep  again. 
Sometimes  it  rolls  over,  the  better  to  observe 
the  disturber  of  its  comfort,  blinking  and  blow- 
ing, perplexed  by  the  unusual  outlook. 

The  Weddell  is  a  rival  of  the  Ross  in  its 
vocal  faculty.  "It  was  a  continued  source  of 
amusement  to  us  to  stir  up  an  old  bull  Weddell, 
and  make  him  sing."  He  would  emit  a  string 
of  grunts  and  gurgles,  followed  by  plaintive, 
piping  notes,  which  ended  exactly  on  the  call- 
note  of  a  bullfinch ;  and  then  a  long,  shrill 
whistle. 

As  for  the  penguins,  they  were  very  funny. 
When  annoyed  in  any  way,  the  cock  bird  ranged 
up    in    front   of   his   wife,   his   feathers    erect   in 


CALIFORNIA   TRAINS 

Three  fast  trains  leave  Chicago  daily  for  the  Pacific 
Coast,  via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  &  North-Western 
Line.  The  Overland  Limited,  the  most  luxurious 
train  in  the  world.  Less  than  3  days  en  route  to  San 
Francisco  and  Portland.  The  New  Los  Angeles  Limi- 
ted, electric  lighted  through  train,  arriving  Los  Angeles 
afternoon  of  the  third  day,  via  the  new  Salt  Lake  Route. 
Pullman  standard  and  tourist  sleeping  cars.  The 
China  &  Japan  Fast  Mail  to  San  Francisco,  Los  Ange- 
les and  Portland,  through  without  change.  Drawing 
room  and  tourist  sleeping  cars.  For  booklets,  maps, 
railroad  rates,  schedules,  list  of  hotels  and  description 
of  limited  trains,  address  W.  B.  KNISKERN,  P.  T.  M., 
C.  &  N.  W.  RY.  CO.,  CHICAGO. 
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Leaf 
Library 

These  three 
booklets,  which 
we    will    mail 
gratis     to    any- 
business  or  profes- 
sional man,  contain 
over  200  pages  of 
new    and     valuable 
information,     on     the 
subject  of  Loose  Leaf 
Bookkeeping   and   Ac- 
counting. 

No  matter  what  kind 

of  records   you   keep,  or 

what  system  you  use,  these 

books  will  show  you  how  to 

simplify  and  improve  your  methods 

Over  50  Record  Forms,  designed  for  manufacturers,  merchants,  managers  and 
men  of  all  professions,  are  illustrated,  described  and  fully  explained  in  these  booklets. 
You  cannot  buy  a  more  comprehensive  and  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
Loose  Leaf  Record  Keeping,  than  we  give  you  in  this  Library. 

You  incur  no  obligation  by  accepting  the  books,  which  we  will  be  glad  to 
mail,  without  cost  to  you,  upon  receipt  of  your  request  written  on  your 
business  stationery. 

JOHN  C.  MOORE  CORPORATION,     401  Stone  St,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

Established  1839. 
Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS  of  Loose  Leaf  Record  Keeping. 
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We  Send 
Them  to  You? 


CYCLOPEDIA— fc 

OF  APPLIED 

ELECTIRICTY 

Five  volumes.  2500  pages,  size  of  page 
8x10  inches.  Bound  in  %  Red  Moroc- 
co.  Over  2000  illustrations.  We  will 
•end  the  entire 
FIVE  CD  E"  C" 

volumes  r  nLL 

on  five  days'  approval,  express  pre- 
paid. If  satisfactory  send  $1.00  down 
and  1 2.00  per  month  for  nine  months; 
otherwise  notitV  us  and  we  will 
transfer  the  books  free.  Cash  with 
order,  $  18.00.  Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory. 

Partial  List  of  Contents 

Magnetism — WirelessTelegraph 

Telautograph 

Direct  Current  Dynamos  and 

Motors  Storage  Batteries 

Electric  Lighting-Railways 
Management  of  Dynamos  and 

Motors        Power  Stations 

Alternating  Current  Machinery 

Power  Transmission 

Mercury  Vapor  Converter 

Telephony — Automatic 

Telephone    Wireless  Telephony 

American  School  of 
Correspondence,  Chicago 
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SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  shorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days.  You  can  learn  in  spare  time  in  your  own  home, 
no  matter  where  you  live.  No  need  to  spend  months  as  with 
old  systems.  Ho)  d's  Syllable  System  is  easy  to 
learn— easy  to  write— easy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical. 
Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines — no  positions — no  shading,  as 
in  other  systems.  No  long  list  of  word  signs  to  confuse. 
ONLY  NINE  CHARACTERS  to  learn  and  you  have  the  en- 
tire English  (or  any  other)  language  at  your  ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND.  The  best  system  for  stenographers,  private 
secretaries,  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  ministers,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men  may  now  learn 
shorthand  for  their  own  use.  Does  not  take  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems.  Our  graduates  hold  high- 
grade  positions  everywhere.  Send  to-day  for  booklets,  testi- 
monials, guarantee  oHer,  etc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

93o-84  Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


Writers 


Print  Your  Own  Cards 

circulars,  etc.    Press  $5.    Small  newspaper 
Press  $18.    Money  maker,  saver.    All  easy, 
irinted  rules.    Write  to  factory  for  cata- 
ogue  of  presses,  type,  paper,  cards,  etc. 
THE  PRESS  CO.       MERIDElx.  CONN, 


succeed  by  getting  a  right  start.  E.  L. 
Shuman's  standard  manual  '-Practi- 
cal Journalism"  tells  just  what  you 
need  to  know.  Tells  how  you  can  make  money  on  the 
side.  Used  by  beginners  and  veteran  editors  all  over 
the  U.  S.  "Indispensable,"  says  N.  Y.Sun.  Book  sent 
postpaid  for  SI. 35.  We  also  give  Lessons  by  Mail  in 
reporting,  story  writing,  etc.  Our  instructors  are  active 
editors  on  great  Chicago  dailies.     Catalogue  free. 

PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  „0ci°,°& 


Climatea  wear  out.  Smokes,  Sprays,  or  any  single  medicine  relieve 
only  temporarily.  Our  CONSTITUTIONAL  treatment,  founded 
1883,  is  for  permanently  eliminating  the  CAUSE  of  Asthma  and  Hay 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attacks  will  not  return.  Write 
for  KOOK  25  A,  containing  reports  of  many  illustrative  cases  to 
prove  this.     Mailed  FREE.     P.  HAROLD  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  I. 
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...  TO    LEARN  .  .  . 

FRENCH,   GERMAN, 
SPANISH   or  ITALIAN 


so  as  to  speak  it,  to  un- 
derstand it,  to  read  it,  to 
write  it,  there  is  but  one 
best  way. 

You  must  hear  it  spo- 
ken correctly,  over 
and  over,  till  your  ear 
knows  it. 

You  must  see 
it  printed 
correctly 
till  your  eye 
knows  it. 

You  must 
talk  it  and 
write  it. 


All  this  can  be  done  best  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE 


METHOD 


With  this  method  you  buy  a  professor  out- 
right. You  own  him.  He  speaks  as  you 
choose,  slowly  or  quickly  ;  when  you  choose, 
night  or  day,  for  a  few  minutes  or  hours  at 
a  time. 

Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who 
hears  it  spoken  often  enough ;  and  by  this 
method  you  can  hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

The  method  has  been  recommended  by 
well-known  members  of  the  faculties  of  the 
following  universities  and  colleges:  Vale, 
Columbia.  Chicago,  Brown,  Harvard,  Penn- 
sylvania, Boston,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Syra- 
cuse, Minnesota,  Johns  Hopkins,  Virginia, 
Colorado,  Michigan,  Furdhaui,  Manhattan, 
De  La  Salle,  St.  Josephs,  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

It  has  been  used  by  nearly  nine  hundred 
thousand  students,  and  its  use  is  growing 
constantly. 

IVe  simply  ask  you  to  investigate  this  viar- 
vellous  system.  Send  for  booklet,  explanatory 
literature  and  facsimile  letters  from  men  who 
know,  who  will  tell  you  of  the  great  merit  of 
our  system,  also  special  offer  to  Literary  Digest 
readers. 

THE    LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 
1103  Metropolis  Building,  16th  St.  and  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Rea  Lectures  will  positively  do  more 
to  develop  your  MEMORY  than  any- 
thing else  under  the  sun — positively. 

For  one  thing  alone,  they  will  show  99  persons 
out  of  100  how  to  cut  their  studying  in  half. 

Proof's  in  catalogue,  and  it's  free. 

If  you  send  us  the  name  of  three  of  your  friends 
interested  in  educational  matters,  we'll  present  you 
with  a  COMPLETE  set  of  Seven  Little  Lectures. 

Ask  for  catalogue  B. 

Ian  Rea  Lectures,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Makes  False  Teeth  Hold  Firmly 


L>oes  your  plate  drop,  get  loose,  make 

your   gums   sore   or    give    you    bad 

breath  )    Are  your  gums  shrunken  or 

changed  so  that  you  think  you  need  a 

now  plate  t    If  so,  Dr.  Wernet'8  Dental 

Plate    Powder    will    quirbly    cure  the 

IrouMe.     It  makes  the  gums  conform, 

or  drop,  into  the  old  ill-fitting  plate, 

making  it   better  than    a   new   one. 

Antiseptic,    too,    destroying 

germ  life,  keeping  the  mouth 

sweet,  cool  and  clean. 

50c.  a  box  by  ma  il.  Money  back 

if  wanted.    Agents  Wanted. 

WKKNF.T  HENTAI.  JUVO.  CO. 
1407  Arch  St.  Philadelphia 


I 


a  ruffle  round  his  bead,  and  his  language  un- 
fit for  publication.  But  his  ecstatic  attitude 
in  making  love  was  beyond  all  praise ;  thoug"h 
not  a  sound  escaped  him,  he  seemed  to  hear 
seductive  melodies,  as  he  slowly  waved  his 
flippers  to  and  fro ;  and  gazed  upward  in  a 
rapture.  "Smart,  comical,  confiding  little 
beasts !  the  most  delectable  company  in  such 
a  desolate  region — they  are  like  anything  in 
the  world  but  birds." 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Does  This  Fool  the  Baby?  — The  wife  of  one 
of  our  gentlemen  friends  makes  him  wear  tucks 
in  his  night  gown,  trimmed  with  pink  ribbon, 
so  that  the  baby  won't  know  the  difference  when 
he  walks  the  floor  with  it  at  night. — Cavalier 
(N.  D.)  Republican. 


She  Had  Hope.— When  Bilkins  was  away  from 
home  on  a  long  business  trip  he  got  a  letter 
from  his  wife  that  still  puzzles  him.  It  ended 
thus  : 

"  Baby  is  well,  and  lots  brighter  than  she 
used  to  be.  Hoping  you  are  the  same,  I  re- 
main, Your  Loving  Wife." — Cleveland  Leader. 


What?— Stewdeus  :    "I   hear  that  you  had  a 
tough  voyage  coming  over." 

Miss  Highfli  :  "  Oh,  frightfully  so  !  It  was 
such  a  relief  to  set  foot  once  more  on  vice 
versa." — Judge. 


Scared  Him.— "  Yes,"  said  Miss  Passay, 
"  young  Mr.  Binks  is  a  remarkably  clever 
financier.  It's  delightful  to  see  an  old  head  on 
young  shoulders,   isn't  it,   Mr.  Jinks  ?  " 

"  Ah — er — yes,"  said  Mr.  Jinks.  But  he  ap- 
prehensively moved  his  chair  a  little  further 
away. — Cleveland  Leader. 


Borely's  Job.— Griggs  :  "  Borely  has  got  a  job 
at  last.  He's  working  now  in  Hicks's  livery 
stable." 

Briggs  :   "  What  doing  ?  " 

Griggs  :  "  Hicks  has  some  horses  that  won't 
take  the  bit,  so  Borely  has  to  talk  to  them  till 
they  yawn." — Boston  Transcript. 


Vera:ious. —  At  a  certain  Scottish  dinner  it 
was  found  that  every  one  had  contributed  to  the 
evening's  entertainment  but  a  certain  Doctor 
MacDonald. 

"  Come,  come,  Doctor  MacDonald,"  said  the 
chairman,  "  we  cannot  let  you  escape." 

The  doctor  protested  that  he  could  not  sing. 
"  My  voice  is  altogether  unmusical,  and  resem- 
bles the  sound  caused  by  the  act  of  rubbing  a 
brick  along  the  panels  of  a  door." 

The  company  attributed  this  to  the  doctor's 
modesty. 

"  Very  well,"  asserted  the  doctor,  "  if  you  can 
stand  it  I  will  sing." 

Long  Defore  he  had  finished  his  audience  was 
uneasy.  There  was  a  painful  silence  as  the  doc- 
tor sat  uown,  broken  at  length  by  the  voice  of 
a  braw  Scot  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

"  Mon,"  he  exclaimed,  "  your  singin's  no'  up 
to  much,  but  your  veracity's  just  awful.  You're 
richt  about  that  brick  !  " — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


"After  centuries  of  experiment  and  failure,  science 
achieves  the  hygienic  smoke."— .Veir  I 'ork  Tribune,  Jan.1,'06. 


The  Other  Kingdom.— The  teacher  had  been  in- 
structing the  class  about  the  three  kingdoms  of 
the  universe,  and  to  make  it  plain  she  said, 
"  Everything  in  our  schoolroom  belongs  to  one 
of  the  three  kingdoms — our  desks  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  our  slates  and  pens  to  the  min- 
eral kingdom,  and  little  Alice,"  she  added, 
looking  down  at  the  child  nearest  her,  "  belongs 
to  the  animal  kingdom."  Alice  looked  up  quite 
resentfully,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  she 
answered,  "  Teacher,  I  fink  you  are  mistaken, 
for  my  mamma  says  that  all  little  children  be- 
long to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." — Lippincott's 
Magazine. 
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PIPE— 1906  Model. 
Price.  $3.00 


Diffusion. 
Ventilation. 
Extra    Venti- 


Oimplrte,  Post- 
paid. 

"It  has  fulfilled  all  the 
claims  made  for  it  by 
its  inventor." — United 
S  rri.-e    Gazette,   lEng.) 

"So  constructed  as  to 
cool  the  smoke  before 
it  reaches  the  mouth." 
—Literary  Digest, 

"In    view    of  the 
enormous  advant- 
age   of   the    pipe,    its 
simplicity       becomes 
its     most    striking 
f  e  a  t  u  r  e."— Scientific 
American. 


Absolutely  Inter- 
changeable. Any 
number  of  Extra 
Poison  Condensers 
may  be  interserted 
between  Bowl  and 
Stem. 

Length.    Stem  and  Bowl  together.  5H  inches. 

Extra  Poison  Condenser.  IV  inches. 

Impossible  to  get  Saliva  in  Stem,  Burning  of  Tongue  or 

Solution  of  Poison  in  Mouth 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  got  it,  send  direct  to 

THE  "A    C"   PIPE   CO.. 

807  Times  Bldg,  (new),       -       NEW  YORK 

Important  Book  to  Smokers  free  on  request. 


"Uncooked  Foods" 

"A  book  100  years  ahead  of  its  time."— London  Graphic. 
"The  best  work  of  its  kind  ever  written." 

— Klin  Wheeler  Wilcox, 

Elegantly  bound  in  cloth  and  gold.   Postpaid,  SI. 00. 
Entene  Christian,  Food  Expert,  Author,  306  W.  79th,  N.  Y.City 

Headers  cf  The  Literal?  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers, 


Needed  It.— Philanthropist  :  "  My  poor  man, 
you  are  in  trouble,  I  see.  Why  do  you  wring 
your  hands  ?  " 

Hobo:     "I     just     washed     "em." — Cleveland 
Leader. 


Bed  Clothing  should  be  warm  and 
light.  Blankets  and  thick  counterpanes 
should  never  be  put  upon  the  bed.  The 
weight  is  depressing,  retains  perspira- 
tion, causes  nightmare  and  is  unhealthy. 
Paper  Blankets  are  warmer  than  woolen, 
and  weigh  only  eight  ounces  each.  Made 
of  strong  sterilized  paper,  kid  finish,  will 
not  slip  or  rustle.  Cost  less  than  wash- 
ing Blankets.  They  are  an  application 
of  A  Well-known  Scientific  Principle. 
Every  bed  should  have  one  between 
sheet  and  top  cover.  Price  $3.00  a  dozen, 
full  size;  or  we  will  send  three  full  size 
for  sample,  postpaid,  for  $1.00. 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 
Dept.  2  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


CROSBY'S 
CLOVES 

known  and  worn  everywhere 

If  yon    are  interested    in    our    great  #:t..%0    1.1.1,1. 
gauntlet  fur  gloves   niiill  prepuidii  ladies  Mocha  kid 

gloves  in  any  color  ;  men's  Moehu  Reindeer  gloves  unlined 
and  silk  lined  ;  in  fact  auy  kind  of  gloves  or  mittens,  get 
our  booklet  "  (Move  Pointers."      If  interested  in  natural 

black  Calloway  I'm-  coats  ami  Robes,   black  and 

brown  Frisian  [domestic  calfskin)  fur  coats,  or  an  ele- 
gant   muskrat    lineii  kersej  coat,  otter  collar; 

if  you  have  hides  or  skins  to  have  tanned,  taxidermy  or 
rug  work,  get  our  catalog. 

T1IK  CROSBY    FRISIAN   II  It  COMPANY. 
HO  Mill  Street,   Rochester,   X.   V. 
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Postponed.  —  A  bashful  young  couple,  who  were 
evidently  very  much  in  love,  entered  a  crowded 
street  ear  In  Boston  the  other  day.  "Do  you 
suppose  we  can  squeeze  In  here  ?  "  he  asked, 
looking  doubtfully  at  her  blushing   (ace. 

"  Don't  you  think,  dear,  we  had  better  wait 
until  we  get  home  ?  "  was  the  low  embarrassed 
reply. — Life. 


The  Verdict.— Citizen:  "What  possible  excuse 
did  you  fellows  have  for  acquitting  that  mur- 
derer  ?  " 

Juryman  :  "  Insanity." 

Citizens  :  "  Gee  !  The  whole  twelve  of  you  ?  " 
— Cleveland  Leader, 


Tangible  Evidence.—"  Oh,    my  boy,    you    don't 

believe  in  heaven  ?     Dear  me  !  Do  you  believe 
in  hell  ?" 

"  Sure.     I   git  It  most  all   de  time." — Life. 


Cause  for  Thanks. —  A  man  lost  a  leg  in  a  rail- 
way accident,  and  when  they  picked  him  up  the 
first  word  he  said  was  :  "  Thank  the  Lord,  it  was 
the  leg  with  the  rheumatism  in  it  ?  " — Atlanta 
Constitution. 


Evolution  of  Mrs.  Parvenu.—"  Is  your  daugh- 
ter going  to  make  her  debut  this  season,  Mrs. 
Parvenu  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed.  Madame  Pakin  attends  to  all 
that.  We  don't  have  to  do  our  own  sewing  no 
more." — Baltimore  American. 


Heard  Over  the  Wires.— Mr.  Brown  had  just 
bad  a  telephone  connection  between  his  office  and 
house  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

"  I  tell  you,  Smith,"  he  was  saying,  "  this 
telephone  business  is  a  wonderful  thing.  I  want 
you  to  dine  with  me  this  evening,  and  I  will 
notify  Mrs.  Brown  to  expect  you." 

Brown     (speaking    through    the    telephone) — I 
"  My  friend  Smith  will  dine  with  us  this  even- 
ing." 

"  Now  listen  and  hear  how  plain  her  reply 
comes  back." 

Mrs.  Brown's  reply  came  back  with  startling 
distinctness  : 

"  Ask  your  friend  Smith  if  he  thinks  we  keep 
a  hotel  !  " — New  York,  World. 


Advice  from  Her  Lawyer. — Timothy  Coffin,  who 
was  prominent  at  the  Bristol  County  Bar  half  a 
century  ago,  once  secured  the  acquittal  of  an 
old  Irish  woman  accused  of  stealing  a  piece  of 
pork.  As  she  was  leaving  the  court-room  she 
put  her  hand  to  her  mouth,  and,  in  an  audible 
whisper,  said  : 

"  Mr.  Carfin,  wha'll  I  do  with  the  por-ruk  ?  " 
Quickly  came   the   retort :    "  Eat  it,   you   fool, 
the   judge   says   you   didn't   steal   it  !  " — Boston 
Herald. 


A   Change  Coming.— His  Wife  :    "  John,  dear, 
the  doctor  says  I  need  a  change  of  climate." 

Her    Husband  :     "  All     right.     The    weather 
man  says  it  will  be  colder  to-morrow." — Chicago 

Ncirs. 


His  Explanation.— A  French  tailor,  who  ad- 
vertised "  English  spoken,"  was  sometimes  at  a 
loss  for  the  right  word.  On  one  occasion,  wish- 
ing to  tell  a  customer  that  her  girdle  was  too 
high,  he  hesitated  a  moment,'  then,  with  a  look 
of  inspiration,  he  said  :  "  Madame,  your  curva- 
ture is  too  upstairs  !  " — San  Francisco  Ar- 
gonaut. 


5% 


Increased   Secu  rity 
Increased   Income 


A  SSETS  of  $1,750,000  and  New  York  State  Bank- 
*»■  ing  Department  supervision  protect  our  investors, 
while  the  regular  receipt  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum 
substantially  increases  the  ordinary  income  from  small 
savings.  On  request  we  will  refer  you  to  those  in  your 
own  State  or  immediate  locality  who  have  invested 
through  us,  and  we  will  send  you 
full  information  concerning  our 
safe  mail  investment  system,  car- 
rying accounts  of  $25  and  upward. 

Assets $1,750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits,  $150,000 

INDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  CO. 

No.  9  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  N.  V.  City 


WILLS. 


TWO 
NEW    CATALOGUES. 

From  the  press  of  The 
Globe- Wernicke  Co.  are 
now  ready  for  distribution. 

No.  M-8Q5.  describes 
our  complete  line  of  filing 
cabinets  including  nearly 
fifty  different  patterns  in 
both  sectional  unit  and 
solid  construction. 

No.  M-905.  describes 

the  various  supplies  which 
we  also  manufacture  for 
these  cabinets  including 
card  index  cards,  guides, 
vertical  file  folders,  index- 
es, transfer  cases,  etc 

These  two  catalogues 
are  fully  as  comprehensive 
as  any  and  more  valuable 
than  most  text  books  on 
the  subject  of  modern 
office  equipment.  Copies 
mailed  free  on  request  to- 
gether with  list  of  author- 
ized agents.  Where  not 
represented  we  ship  filing 
cabinets  on  approval, 
freight  paid. 


3l)c  Slobe^Veruicke  Go.  Cincinnati. 

BRANCH  STORES :— New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 


Practical  Business  Insurance 
POLICY 

Writing  in  Sight 

with 

Underwood 
Typewriter 

guarantees    best    work    and 
greatest    dividends    at    least 

premiums  In 
time, expense 
and  energy. 

UNDERWOOD 

TYPEWRITER"  CO. 

241  Broadway. 

New  York. 


Invest  Your  Money 

WHERE  IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE 

Write  for  Oor  Free  Booklet 

••We're  Right  on  the  Ground" 

It  tells  about  First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans  as  an 
investment ;  -why  they  are  safe  and  how  they  are 
made  safe  ;  it  tells  about  our  Company  ;  our  busi- 
ness ;  about  interest  rates  ;  about  experience  in 
loaning  money  ;  why  we  have  never  (covering  a 
•period  of  23  years  in  business  here)  lost  a  cent  for 
an  investor  or  ourselves.  We  will  also  send  you  a 
descriptive  list  01  what  loans  we  have  on  hand. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Investments— Safe  sound 
securities— not  speculations,  drop  us  a  line.  We 
will  satisfy  you  as  to  the  safety  of  our  loans,  the 
correctness  of  our  business  methods,  and  our  own 
reliability  and  responsibility.    Write  to-day. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

BOX  8,  GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


BEFORE  AN   AUDIENCE 

New  and  original  principles  for  effective  public 
speaking.  By  Nathan  Sheppard.  12mo,  cloth, 
75  cts. 

"  He  does  not  tench  elocution,  but  the  art  of  public 
speaking."— Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 
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You  Try  the  Battle 
Creek  Life  for  30  Days? 

Will  You  Eat  the  Foods  and  Live 
the  Life  Our  Experts  Recommend  ? 

Do  You  Really  Want  to  Be  Perfectly  Well? 

Tell  us  then  if  you  are  ailing  or  if  in  good  health 
that  you  wish  to  remain  so. 

Let  us  send  you  our  book.  It  is  very  interesting. 
The  life  it  recommends  you  can  live  in  your  own 
home.     You  ought  to  read  about  it. 

Nowhere  else  are  so  many  specialists  studying  this 
one  thing  alone — how  to  get  well  and  how  to  stay 
well.  No  organization  anywhere  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful. None  other  is  so  near  the  truth.  And  the 
basis  of  all  this  is  right  food — right  living — keeping 
the  stomach  right. 

All  this  we  explain  in  our  book.  Explain  clearly — 
logically — interestingly  so  that  you. may  understand. 
Isn't  it  worth  the  mere  effort  of  writing  us  simply 
to  know?  Won't  you  ask  for  our  book  to-day? 
Address  The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Co.,  Ltd., 
Dept.  H.  16,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Lightest, 
Easiest, 
Cosiest 
Made 

NO.  457 

Women's  $z.oo 
Men's  i.Z5 

DELIVERED 

Comfy  Slipper 

Made  of  pure  wool  felt,  soft  leather  soles, 
with  one  inch  ot  carded  wool  between  felt 
inner  sele  and  felt  and  leather  outer  soles, 
making  a  perfect  cushion  tread.  Ideal  for 
the  bed- room.   Weight,  two  oz. 

Colors  :  Navy  Blue,  Drab, 
Brown  and  lied 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  32 
showing  many  new  styles 

DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SHOE  CO. 

119  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 


Individual  Communion 


Why  permit 
a  custom  at 
the  commu- 
nion table  which  you  would  not  tolerate  in  your  own 
home?  Individual  Communion  Cups  are  sanitary. 
Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  nearly  3,000  churches 
where  they  are  in  use.  Send  for  Free  Book. 

Trial  outfit  free  to  any  church. 
6anitary  Communion  Outfit  Co.,  Dept  L,  Rochester.N.Y. 


Church  Money 

If  you  wish  to  raise  cash  easily  and  quickly  for  any 
church,  Sunday  school  or  Society  fund,  send  a  postal 
today  for  the  booklet  "MONEY  KAISIN<;  PLANS 
K)K  CHURCH  WORKERS."  New  Method  Souv- 
enirs of  church  and  pastor  have  already  raised  In  cash 
over  1200,000.  We  will  send  you  hundreds  of  letters  in 
which  church  workers  tell  how  they  use  the  plans. 

Write  for  this  book  today 
Hew  method  Co.,    6833   Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 


His  Greatest  Need.— A  rancher  who  is  known 
for  working  his  men  long  hours,  recently  hired 
an  Irishman.  A  day  or  so  later  the  rancher 
said  he  was  going  to  town  to  buy  a  new  bed  for 
Pat.  "  Yez  needn't  git  extravagant  on  me  ac- 
count," said  Pat ;  "  it  it's  jist  the  same  to  yez, 
yez  can  cut  out  buyin'  a  new  bed,  and  can 
thrade  the  ould  wan  for  a  lanthern." — Son  Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


Foreign. 
Russia. 

January  11. — The  Russian  Government  is  as- 
suming a  firmer  attitude  toward  the  Lib- 
erals. 

January  12. — Details  of  the  rebellion  in  Si- 
beria are  made  public  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  reports  say  that  anarchy  prevailed  in 
many  cities,  and  that  troops  joined  the 
insurgent  forces,  but  conditions  are  im- 
proved since  the  arrival  of  loyal  forces. 

January  14. — Mr.  Durnovo  is  promoted  to  the 
post  of  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  a 
number  of  decorations  are  given  to  offi- 
cers who  took  part  in  suppressing  the 
revolt. 

January  16. — The  members  of  the  workmen's 
council  in  St.  Petersburg  are  arrested. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

January  12. — Diplomatic  relations  between 
France  and  Venezuela  are  broken  off. 

General  Morales,  wounded,  takes  refuge  in 
the  American  legation  at  Santo  Domingo, 
and  there  resigns  the  Presidency. 

William  J.  Bryan  is  created  a  datto  by  the 
Moros  at  Luluan,  Mindanao. 

January  14. — Ex-President  Morales  .rrives  at 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  o-n  board  the 
United  States  gunboat  Dubuque. 
Mr.  Balfour,  former  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  is  defeated  by  the  Liberal  can- 
didate in  the  East  Manchester  division, 
which  he  has  represented  in  Parliament 
since  1885.  The  elections  result  in  a 
Liberal  sweep. 

Ex-President  Morales  declares  that  the  sal- 
vation of  San  Domingo  depends  on  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  now  before  the 
United  States  Senate. 

January  15. — The  Cuban  Congress  passes  a 
law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign 
laborers  to  take  the  place  of  strikers  in 
any  Cuban  port. 

The  Moroccan  conference  begins  its  sessions 
at  Algeciras,  Spain. 

January  17. — Clement  Armand  Fallieres, 
President  of  the  French  Senate,  is  chosen 
President  of  France  by  the  National  As- 
sembly at  Versailles. 

Peace  is  restored  in  San  Domingo  by  the 
signing  of  a  peace  treaty  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  insurgent  generals  aboard  the 
United  States  cruiser  Yankee. 

Baron  von  Richthofen,  German  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  dies  in  Berlin. 


Domestic. 


Congress. 


January  11. — Senate  :  Secretary  Taft  appears 
before  the  committee  on  interoceanic 
canals,  and  gives  information  to  guide  the 
investigation. 
House  :  The  Philippine  Tariff  bill  is  dis- 
cussed, speeches  being  made  by  Gros- 
venor  (O.)  and  McKinley  (Cal.)  in  favor 
of  the  measure,  and  by  Williams  (Miss.) 
and  Adams    (Wis.)    against  it. 
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For  Your  Desk 


At  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
do  larj,  with  the  sid  of 
twenty-seven  business  ex- 
perts, we  have  clipped, 
extracted,  preserved  busi- 
ness ata  from  thousands 
of  different  sources — from 
magazines,  n  e.ws  papers, 
books,  correspondence 
courses,  from  actual  busi- 
ness experience.  And  all 
this  data  we  have  boiled 
down,  classified,  arranged 
and  indexed  into  one  com- 
plete business  Britannica. 

There  are  dozens  of  books 
on  accounting,  advertising, 
salesmanship,  business  letter-writing  and  other 
branches  of  business  ;  but  the  Business  Men's  Encyclo- 
pedia is  a  condensation  of  them  all.  It  deals  not  mere- 
ly with  one  department  of  business,  but  with  all 
departments — from  the  purchase  ot  raw  materials  to 
the  sale  of  the  finished  product— from  advertising 
and  selling  to  credits  and  collections. 

One  man  under  or- 


dinary conditions 
could  not  gather  in  a 
lifetime   one-tenth    of 
the  business 
information 
these  books 
contain. 
Where    the 
average 
business  man  sees  one 
article,   reads  one 
book,  meets  one'  bus- 
iness   man    these 


twenty-seven  experts 
have  seen  a  hun- 
dred And  the  best 
of  what  they  learned 
they   con- 

SYSTEM  tnsei  ,n 

_^_^_»^_^„    these  books 

for  you. 

Employer 

or     e  m  - 

ployee,    you     need 

these    books    in  your 

office,  on  your  desk, 

or    in    your    library. 


THE    MAGAJIN^ 
OF    BUSINESS 


.Oti 


If  You   Earn  Less 

I    can  DOl'HLF,    your  Salary    or    Income  I 
by  teaching  you  how  to  write  catchy,  intel- 
ligent advertising. 

MySyetemo.  Instruction  byMailisthe 
only  one  in  existence  thai  has  the  heart; 
endorsement  of  the  greai  experts  and  pub- 
lishers, and  1  am  anxious  to  send  my  pros* 
p-ctus,  together  with  the  most  remarkable 
facsimile  proof  ever  given  in  the  bis  ton  ol 
co  espondenoe  Instruction,  if  you  arc  in- 
terested. I  will  show  you  how  to  earn 
from  $36  to  $100  per  wees 
Geo.  11.  Powelli  1704  Temple  Court,  N.  T, 


Per  Week 


System,  the  magazine,  is  essential  to  business  success. 
It  tells  every  month  all  that  is  new  in  business  to  save 
time— all  thatis  good 
in  business  to  make 
money.  22Rormore 
pages  of  indispens- 
able information  for  \ 
busin  ess  men. 
Through  SYSTEM 
you  can  learn  all 
that  anyone  can 
possibly  tell  you 
about  system  and 
business  methods. 
It  will  give  you  each 
month  dozens  of 
clever  advertising, 
selling  and  manu- 
facturing plans  thathave built 
some  of  the  greatest  retail, 
wholesale  and  manufacturing 
concerns  in  America.  The 
price  of  SYSTEM  is  two  dol 
larsayear.  Iti-  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  that  to  any 
alert  man  with  his  eyes  on  the 
main  chance. 

TV.  P.  Chase  &  Co.:  "We  would 
not  have  SYSTEM  discontinued 
now  though  the  price  were 
raised  to  $10.00  a  year.' 

w.  P.  Johnson:  "Secured  one 
idea  from  SYSTEM  that  solved 
the  hardest  problem  In  my  de- 
part men!." 

Send  12.00  to-day  for  a   full 


Regular  Departments 

Building  a  Sales  Force 
Organizing  an  Advertising 

Department 
Organizing  a  Factory 
Business   Correspondence 

Credits    and    Collections 

Talks  to  Salesmen 
Systems  iu    Hanking 
System  in  Shipping 
Systems  for  the  Retailer 
Real  Estate  and  Insurance 
System  in  the  Professions 
Short-Cuts  that  Sa\. 
The  Business  Review 
Successful  through  System 

i  Biographical) 
Answered  by  Experts 

year's   subscription  to 


SYSTEM.  At,  once  w  will  send  you  free  a  full  cloth 
bound  set  of  the  Busines  Man's  Encyclopaedia— -in  two 
volumes— all  trail  portatio  charges  prepaid.  "Write 
your  nam  on  the  niargii  o  this  advertisement— tear 
out— maV  to  us  to-da>  with  a  two-dollar  bill.  Better 
still, include  SI. 00  extra  (S3. OOiiialK, and  we  w  ill  lii  nd  the 
books  foj  you  in  the  finest  flexible  Morocco  and  gold 
the  edges. 

The  SYSTEM  COMPANY 

New  York  Desk  N.  Chicago  London 
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PHYSICAL  CULTURE 


WITHOUT 
EXERCISE 

ip  the  naturnl  effect  of  wennng  the 

aiikii  nm     ROOT   CONPORHEH 

A  scientific,  inexpensive  appliance  for  men, 
women  and  children,  that  cultivatei  and 
permanent ly  maintains  a  strong,  vigorous 
body.     Endorsed  by  eminent  physicians. 

Positively  does  at  once  and  without  exer* 
tion  or  sore  muscles  what  1'hynunl  Culture 
will  do  only  niter  months  of  exhaustive  exer- 
cise, much  expense  and  loss  of  time.  De- 
velops an  erect,  symmetrical,  athletic  Qgure 
and  absolutely  prevents  it  from  ever  going 
bacK  into  its  form  position— a  broad  asser- 
tion but  an  irrefutable  fact,  as  our  trial  oiler 
is  convincing  thousands.  Sent  to  any  part  of  America  on  ten-day 
trial.     Money  unhesitatingly  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

Opens  the  way  to  the  lungs  for  an  abundance,  ol  pure  air  to  purify 
the  blood.  Pure  blood  is  health,  strength,  longevity  and  happiness. 
TheADKIKNNE  is  thesecret 
of  deep  breathing — deep  breath- 
ing is  the  secret  of  Rood  health. 
Pleasant  to  wear,  light  as  afeath* 
er  ( weighs  three  ounces), 
made  of  light,  strong,  pure  linen, 
easy  to  wash  and  iron.  Theem- 
bodiment  of  cleanliness  and  sim- 
plicity. Send  for  Descriptive 
Booklets  — FREE.  Write  to-  ff*£g 
day.     This  means  much  to  you.  -31 

Dept.   A,    GOOD    FORM    CO. 
255  W.  143d  St.,  New  York 


Ready ! 


Yj>u  needn't  wait  long  for  a  cup  of 
bouillon  after  the  theatre  or  dance. 
If  you  have  a  jar  of 

LIEBIG  COMPANYS 

Extract  of  Beef 

in  the  house,  cups  of  delicious,  strength- 
ening bouillon  can  be  ready  in  a  min- 
ute. The  Liebig  Company  do  all  the 
"making,"  all  you  have  to  do  is  mix- 
ing.    J 6  breakfast  cups  in  a  2  oz.  jar. 


Learn  the  Truth 

Do  you  know 

that  the  main  cause  of  unhappi- 
ness,  ill-health,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  rec- 
ords to  be  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  self  and  sex  ? 


Sexology 


Illustrated 
Contain!  in  one  volume — 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  YToman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

By  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Rich  Cloth  Binding,  Full  Gold  Stamp,  Illustrated,  $2.00 

Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  B,    PHILADELPHIA 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 

Wood  Rollers.    Tin  Rollers. 


mTYPEWRITERS^s 


_    sMachines  ),'  Mfr's  Prices.  Rented  Anywhere.  Ront  applied. 
Write  tor  Catalog  5    Typewriter  Emporium,  iui  LaSalle  St.  I hicago 


January  12.-  House:  Representatives  McCall 
(Mass.)  and  LoiiKwortli  (O.)  speak  on 
tho  Philippine  tariff.  The  House  leaders 
decide  to  report  Mr.  Hepburn's  railroad 
rate  bill. 

January  15. — Senate  :  The  Moroccan  question 
is  discussed  in  a  lengthy  debate  over  B 
resolution  against  interference  in  foreign 
controversies  introduced  by  Senator 
Bacon.  Senator  Hale  (Me.)  criticises  tho 
President  for  sending  delegates  to  the 
Moroccan  conference. 
House :  General  debate  on  the  Philippine 
Tariff  bill  Is  closed. 

President  Roosevelt  is  reported  to  have 
charged  that  a  mining  lobby  is  at  work 
against  the  statehood  bill  and  is  using 
money  to  influence  <otes.  "  Insurgent  " 
Republicans  in  the  House  are  planning  to 
investigate  the  charges. 

January  1G. — Senate  :  Chief  Engineer  Stevens, 
before  the  Senate  canal  committee,  de- 
clares that  the  isthmian  waterway  should 
be  built  by  contract.  Railroad  rate 
legislation  and  the  merchant  marine 
shipping  bill   are   discussed. 

House  :  The  Philippine  Tariff  bill  is  passed 
by  a  vote  of  258  to  71. 

January  17. — Senate:  Senator  Tillman  (S.  C.) 
makes  an  attack  on  President  Roosevelt, 
taking  the  Mrs.  Morris  incident  as  a  text, 
and  offers  a  resolution  calling  for  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  affair. 
House  :  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  pension 
bills  are  passed. 


Other  Domestic  News. 

January  11. — Poultney  Bigelow,  in  a  reply  to 
Secretary  Taft's  criticism  of  his  article 
on  conditions  in  the  Canal  Zone,  chal- 
lenges the  Secretary  to  prove  the  truth 
of  his  denial. 

January  12. — Mrs.  Cassie  Chadwick  begins  her 
ten-year  term  in  the  State  prison  at  Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 

H.  H.  Rogers,  in  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  gives  his  reasons  for  refusing  to 
answer  questions  in  the  Missouri  oil  in- 
vestigation, declaring  the  proceedings  to 
be  illegal. 

The  Chinese  Imperial  Commission,  sent  to 
study  American  institutions,  arrives  at 
San  Francisco. 

January  13. — Midshipman  Minor  Meriwether, 
Jr.,  is  arrested  at  Annapolis  on  a  charge 
of  hazing. 

January  14. — In  a  report  by  the  General 
Staff  of  the  army  it  is  declared  that  there 
are  not  enough  ships  in  the  American 
marine  to  transport  the  army  if  war 
should  occur. 

January  15. — Midshipman  Trenmor  Coffin,  Jr., 
is  dismissed  from  the  Naval  Academy  for 
hazino\ 
Harvard       University       overseers       abolish 

football,  pending  a  reform  in  the  game. 
General    Chaffee    resigns    as    Chief   of    Staff 
of  the  army.      General  Bates  will  succeed 
him. 

January  16. — Midshipman  Meriwether  sends 
in  his  resignation  to  the  Naval  Academy 
authorities. 

Marshall  Field  dies  in  New  York. 

State  Senator  Brackett's  resolution  calling 
for  the  resignation  of  Senator  Depew  is 
overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the  Senate  at 
Albany. 

Justice  Joseph  M.  Deuel,  of  New  York,  ad- 
mits at  the  trial  for  criminal  libel  of  the 
editor  of  Collier's  that  he  received 
salaries  from  Toion  Topics  while  on  the 
bench  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions. 

January  17. — The  United  Mine  Workers'  con- 
vention  opens   in   Indianapolis. 

Midshipmen  Marzoni  and  Foster  are  dis- 
missed from  the  navy  for  hazing  at  An- 
napolis. 

The  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  is  celebrated  in  Boston 
and  Philadelphia. 

David  B.  Hill  requests  that  his  connection 
with  the  Equitable  Life  be  investigated 
by  a  committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association. 

Miss  Maude  A.  Titus,  16  years  old,  of 
Newark,  who  saved  Miss  Laura  Reif- 
snyder  from  drowning  in  Casco  Bay,  Me., 
last  October,  is  awarded  $2,500  by  the 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission. 


Young  Men 
Make  Money 

There  is  no  more  hon- 
orable, more  educational, 
more  enlarging  and  rel- 
atively more  lucrative 
employment  than  repre- 
senting The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and 
The  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post  in  your  town 
and  its  vicinity. 

It  is  business,  not  "can- 
vassing.'5 It  begins  in 
your  own  home.  If  you 
work  with  us  as  we  train, 
guide  and  help  you  it 
will  lead  to  a  larger  life 
and  usefulness  to  yourself 
and  others  than  you  now 
suppose  possible. 

Write  to  us  for  full 
particulars  about  our 
honorable,  pleasant  and 
profitable  plan  for  giving 
you  a  start  in  life. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

I82-E   Cherry   Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


a  ADVERTISEMENT 


Earn  from  $25  to  $100  a  week,  in 
*the  Advertising  Business.  Taught 
by  mail      Prospectus  will  tell  how. 

PAGE-DAVIS  COMPANY 
Address     \  93  Wabash  At.,  Chic. 
^  either  office}  152  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line— always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata- 
logue sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."    Address 

The  Mehlbarti  Saddle  Co..  101  Chambers  St.,  New  York 

Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


JSkSEEDS 


*To    place     owr 
li  i  l'      catalogue, 
note  Special   30- 
Day  Offers. 
U-1,/-.1IITlI'>J1      No.  A.  1.— 3  nsual  5c.  packet — Morn- 

trig  Glories,  20  varieties.     Marigolds—    ^g 
B-ir>pnBiBrv«  Sweet  Alvssums.     15c.  value  for  .     .    . 
E^^^X-lfaL^&jyi      No.  C.    2. — 8  -usual   5c.   packets — Morning 
MM  Glory,  Sweet  Mignonette,  Amaranthus   Four- 
IljA t\\) EEw    o'-Clocks,    Bachelor's-Buttons,    Gaillar-     fi., 
■^     dia,  Eschscholtzia   Godetia.  40c.  value,    uv 
No.  E.  3. —10  usual  5c.  packets— same  varieties  as 
above   all  different.     Also  5  packets  U.  S.  Special 
Sweet  Pea  mixture— 20  varieties.    Also  2  packets  Asters,     J,2c 
mixed.     Also  3  packets  Petunias,  usual  $1. 00  value     .     .  v 

FREE  Any  person  ordering  any  above  packets  receives,  free,  one 
packet  U.  S  Wild  Flower  Garden!  150  varieties.  Above  offers  guar- 
anteed. UNION  SEED  CO.  doc),  Dept,  45,  104  Hanover  St., 
Reference:   Bradstreefs. B.OSTON,  MISS. 
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Plan  For  Your 
Flowers  Now 


h 


\ 


Dreer's 
Garden 
Book  for  1906 
makes  it  easy  to  plan  and  grow 
a  successful  garden.  It  illustrates 
and  describes  everyt lung  desirable  in  the 
way  of  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs;  flower  and 
vegetable,  old  tasliioned  floral  favorites  of 
Long  ago  that  many  people  have  almost  for- 
gotten; other  rare,  new  flowers  that  cannot 
be  had  elsewhere. 

DREER'S 

Garden  Book  for  1906 
FREE 

Gives  hints  in  the  matter  of  selection, 
care  and  cultivation  that  will  make  gar- 
dening a  delight.    224  pages  with  more 
than  1000  illustrations.     Six  magnificent 
colored  plates. 

Dreer's  Garden  Book  for  1906  sent  free 
on  application,  if  you  mention  this  maga- 
zine.   If  you  intend  doing  any  planting  this 
Spring,  write  at  once  for  a  copy  of  this  valu- 
able book. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 
714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


A  USEFUL 
ARTICLE 

25  cents 

One  used  daily, 
saving  time  and 
trouble,  is  the 
"COOK  POCKET  PENCIL  SHARPENER." 
Used  like  a  knife,  making  any  length  point  de- 
sired, retaining  the  chips  in  a  little  box.  Blades 
are  of  the  best  tempered  steel,  body  is  brass  and 
heavily  nickeled,  size  convenient  for  pocket  or 
purse.  For  sale  by  dealers  or  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  25  cts.    Stamps  taken 

H.  C.  COOK  COMPANY, 

17  Main  Street,  Ansonia,  Conn. 


What  Is  Daus' Tip-Top? 


TO  PROVE  thatDaus'  "Tip-top* 
is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
making    1 OO   4'onies   from   pen- 
written  and  SO  Copies  from  type- 
written   original,  we  will  ship 
complete     duplicator,  cap    size, 
without    deposit,    on   ten 
ill)   clays'  trial, 
Price  $7. so  less  trade  ffi  K  not 
discount  of  33%   or  *3?w»  MCI 
THK     I  Kl. i  X  A.  I»AUS  Dl'I'LlCATOK  CO. 
Daus  Building,  111  John  St.,  IVew  York  City 

DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT  YOUR    FEET! 

1  M  imm,M  ^m^.  Send  2&c  today  for  pkg. 
^JEHZJnlaai^^V  (12  plasters)  of  COKNO 
1  corn  killing  plasters 
Removes  corns,  callous, 
'warts.  Relieves  the  pain 
of  bunion.  Builds  new 
1  skin.  Leaves  no  sore- 
'  iic-hw  Peace  and  comfort 
combined.  Cure  guaranteed  or  money  back.  At  drug 
and  shoe  stores,  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Sample  pk«r-  (4  plnxtern),  by  mull  only.lOc. 
BEST  sl'ITLY  CO.,SoleMfrs.,Dept.!!7,  Jollet,  111. 
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CORNO   REMOVES   CORNS 


Stop  Wasting  Gasoline! 


A  freak,  nnoeruiu  current  wastes  iBaugl 

tODM   for  an   Apple   Automatic    • -'fiS 
[Bparker.      Noswltohes,     No  belts.    N>  i^TxSr 
for  starting  or  running. 
It  furnUb.es  :i  strong,  healthy  spnrk 
'all  the  time.  Write  u  for  more  Inform- 
ation, and  -<•.<■  us  at  the    Chicago    Into- 
■>"''•  Snow.      The   Dayton  Eleetrleal 
Co.,  IM  Bearer  BUff*  Dayton,  0. 


Apple 


Automatic 
Sharker 


TRUE  MOTHERHOOD'* 

Helpful  talks  on  the  Ideals  of  true  motherhood  and 
woman's  sphere  as  a  borne  maker.  By  James  C. 
Fkknai.i).    12mo,  leatherette,  ou  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  T  EXICOG RAPHERS 


JSjASYQiAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

£33^  The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  any 
questions  sent  anonymously. 

"  E.  G.,"  Cleveland,  O. — "  (1)  Is  '  come  and 
see  me  '  considered  correct  usage?  Is  it  an 
idiom?  (2)  '  Last  summer  ivas  the  first  time  I 
crossed  the  ocean.'  Should  it  be  '  is  the  first 
time,'  etc.?  (3)  Is  'it  is  me'  an  accepted 
idiom  ?  " 

(1)  The  sentence  is  idiomatic  English.  "And" 
is  here  used  as  a  common  and  colloquial  equivalent 
of  "  to  "  used  with  the  infinitive,  the  "  and  " 
carrying  the  idea  of  purpose  or  result.  The 
Standard  Dictionary  (p.  2366,  col.  2)  says: 
"  '  And  '  is  rightly  used  to  superadd  the  action 
of  one  verb  to  that  of  another ;  wrongly  used 
when,  in  connection  with  a  following  verb,  made 
a  substitute  for  the  simple  infinitive.  '  He 
saith  unto  them,  Come  and  see.  They  came  and 
saw  where  he  dwelt'  (John  i,  39),  is  vigorous, 
idiomatic  English.  '  Go  and  get  it  '  implies  two 
acts  with  successful  result  ;  '  Go  to  get  it,'  one 
act  with  a  purpose,  of  uncertain  result,  to  do 
another."  (2)  "Was"  is  correctly  used.  The 
sentence  might  be  improved  by  reconstructing  it 
to  read,  "  I  crossed  the  ocean  for  the  fir.;t  time 
last  summer."  (3)  This  is  a  popular  error, 
and  is  ungrammatical.  The  objective  form  is 
still  employed  colloquially,  and  was  common, 
even  in  literary  usage,  before  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Modern  grammarians  endorse  the  con- 
struction "It  is  I  "  ;  altho  Dean  Alford,  appeal- 
ing to  Dr.  Latham  as  authority,  stoutly  defends 
"  It's  me." 

"  T.  P.  R.,"  Maiden,  Mass. — "  In  the  sen- 
tence '  Science  seeks  the  fundamental  laws ;  it 
classifies  and  groups,  and  even  if  the  number  of 
classes  or  groups  (is  or  be)  large,  still  they 
have  a  limit  and  can  be  mastered,'  which  of  the 
italicized  words  in  parentheses  is  proper  and 
why  ?  "  •       . 

On  this  point  grammarians  are  divided.  Some 
hold  that  where  doubt  only  and  not  futurity  is 
implied,  the  indicative  form  should  be  used. 
According  to  this  rule,  "  is  "  here  would  be  the 
proper  word.  Others,  however,  dispute  this 
claim. 


ECTRO-SILICON 
,  Silver  Polish 


KING  OF  ITS  KIND 

and  so  acknowledged  by 
more  than  a  million  house- 
keepers throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  It  keeps  new  silver 
always  new— in  brilliancy— and  makes  old  silver 
look  like  new.    It's  unlike  all  others. 

Tu'al  quantity — to  prove  its  peculiar  merits— 
for  the  asking.  At  grocers,  druggists  and  post- 
paid 15  cts.  (stamps). 

Electro-Silicon   Silver   Soap    for  washing    and 
polishing  Gold  and  Silver  has  equal  merits,  15  cts. 

"Silicon,"  32  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 
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For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever. 

Confidence  can  be  placed 
In  a  remedy  which  for  a  quar- 
ter century  has  earned  un- 
qualified praise.  Restful 
nights  are  assured  at  once- 
Cresolene  is  a  boon  to  asth- 
matics.   All  Druggists. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet 

Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  tor  the  irritated  throat,  at 
your  druggist  or  from  us.  10c.  in 
stamps. 

THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 

180  Pulton  St.,  New  York 


coughs 


Contain  nothing  injurious. 
Relieve  bronchial  irritation. 
Cure  sore  throat,     in  boxes  only. 


CASH 


FOR    YOUR 

REAL    ESTATE 

■■■■■  ■■!!■   ■■■■    OR     BUSINESS 

I  can  sell  your  farm,  home  or  busi- 
ness for  cash,  no  matter  where  lo- 
cated. Send  description  and  price 
and  learn  how.    Write  to-day. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND,  Real  Estate  Expert, 
7828  Adams  Express  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 

"WALNUTTA  HAIR  STAIN" 

Restores  Gr:iy.  Streaked  or  Blenched 
Hair,  or  Mustache  instantaneously . 
Gives  «ny  shade  from  l.iulit  Hiovvii 
i<>  Black,  Does  not  wash  or  rub 
oil*.  Contains  no  poisons,  nnd  is  not 
sticky  nor  greasy,  Sold  hy  all  AA 
druggists,  or  we  will  send  you  a  Trial  size  for  /ll| 
Postpaid;  large  size  1  eight  times  as  much  <  60  cents.  £*■■■ 
PACIFIC  Tit  UHNi;  CO.,         •         213  Nichols  JJIdg.,  St.  LouU,  Mo. 
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The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable :  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  :13d  Street,  New  York. 


NERVOUSNESS 

DolSo.ro/1    K^r    WIMrHCCTRD 


Exhausted    or    Debilitated 
Nerve    Force  from  Any  Cause 


Relieved  by  WINCHESTER'S  HYPOPHOSPHITES  OF  LUTE   AND  SODA 

(Dr.  J.  F.  Churchill's  Formula)  AND  WINCHESTER'S  SPECIFIC  PILL 

They  contain  no  riercury.  Iron,  Cantharides,  Horphia,  Strychnia,  Opium,  Alcohol,  etc. 

The  Specific  Till  is  purely  vegetable,  lias  been  tested  and  prescribed  by  physicians,  and  has  proven  to  be  the 
best,  safest,  and  most  effective  treatment  known  to  medical  science  for  restoring  Vitality,  no  matter  bow  orig- 
inally impaired,  as  it  reaches  the  root  of  the  ailment.  Our  remedies  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  contain  only 
the  best  and  purest  ingredients  that  money  can  buy  and  science  produce  ;  therefore,  wo  cannot  offer  free  samples. 

Price,  oNEgTOLLA^per  Box,       No  Humbug,  C.  0.  D.,  or  Treatment  Scheme. 

DCDQflRIAI  DPIKIIDKIQ  ■  r>parSirs:  I  haveusedabottloof  vour  Ilrpophosphitcs  of  Manganese  for  liver  and  kidney  com- 
rLlloUnlAL  UlllllUllw  ■  plaints  in  my  own  person  and  received  much  benefit,  so  I  will  enclose  five  dollars  and  will  ask 
you  to  send  me  as  much  as  you  can  by  expross  prepaid  for  that  amount,  until  we  can  got  it  through  the  regular  channels.  I  am 
confident  i  t  is  just  what  I  have  been  in  search  of  for  many  years.  1  am  prescribing  your  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda,  and 
am  pleasod  with  the  preparation.  Yours  sincerely,  T>r.  T.  J.  WEST. 

I  know  of  no  remedy  in  the  whole  Materia  Medlca.  equal  to  your  Specific  Pill  for  Nervous  Debility.— ADOLPH  BEllRE.M.D., 
Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  New  York. 

Sensecure?yCseaTedtise'   Winchester  &  Co.,  Chemists,  609  Beekman  Bldg.,  N.Y.  ^J6" 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


SENATOR  TILLMAN'S   REWARD. 

SENATOR  BENJAMIN  R.  TILLMAN  is  reaping  a  harvest  of 
rebuke  for  his  attack  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  on  President 
Roosevelt,  whom  he  blamed  for  the  ejectment  of  Mrs.  Morris 
from  the  White  House.  The  Senator  is  called  "  unfortunate,"  is 
accused  of  bad  manners,  crudity,  lack  of  sobriety  in  speech,  lack 
of  senatorial  dignity  in  bearing,  and  what  not  besides.  Even 
those  newspapers  that  are  inclined  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
resolution  relative  to  the  Mrs.  Morris  incident  blame  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  the  particular  way  in  which  he  intro- 
duced the  subject. 

"  No  more  unfortunate  thing  could  have  happened  for  Mr. 
Tillman,"  says  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  "and  perhaps  no  more 
fortunate  thing  for  the  subject  of  his  remarks  in  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday  last,  than  the  sudden  relapse  of  the  South  Carolina 
statesman  to  his  early  bad  manner."  Senator  Tillman,  in  reply- 
ing to  the  Sun  in  a  letter,  declares  "  a  pitchfork  is  a  good  thing 
with  which  to  fight  a  bull,  much  better  than  a  scalpel  or  rapier. 
Is  it  not  ? "  But  in  this  belief  he  met  with  scant  agreement. 
"  Glaring  as  are  the  faults  of  the  President,"  observes  the  New 
York  Press  (Rep.),  "they  are  shining  virtues  by  comparison  with 
the  crime  which  many  of  Mr.  Tillman's  associates  are  planning 
against  the  American  people  in  the  matter  of  railroad  legislation." 
And  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  remarks  of  the  Senator  that 
"  he  continued  his  damaging  self-revelation  until  it  is  no  longer 
possible  fer  the  charitable  to  say  that  senatorial  experience  has 
educated  him  out  of  his  original  blackguardism."  Senator  Till- 
man, thinks  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  "has  long  been  re- 
garded by  the  country  as  an  uncommon  scold,  possessing  un- 
equalled powers  of  venom,"  but  he  has  no  right,  the  Minneapolis 
Journal  (Rep.)  warns  him,  "to  humiliate  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States.     This  is  an  offense  against  the  people." 

Senator  Hale,  the  Kansas  City  Times  (Dem.)  thinks,  "admin- 
istered a  merited  rebuke  to  Tillman,"  who  might  better  "  make 
himself  useful  rather  than  pestiferous."  It  is  not  forgotten,  re- 
marks the  Hartford  Times  (Dem.),  "that  the  South  Carolina 
man  assailed  President  Cleveland  in  the  same  rough  and  tumble 
way  in  which  he  now  seeks  to  deal  with  Theodore  Roosevelt." 
His  address,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.),  is  certain,  "will  harm 
only  himself,  for  reasons  which  he  will  never  understand,  for  his 
egotism  is  uneducable  and  as  infuriate  as  that  of  an  animal." 

The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  however,  has  a  theory  not 
altogether  in  consonance  with  the  above  opinions.  The  Sena- 
tors, it  believes,  sit  there,  "  stewing  in  the  caldron  of  their  ambi- 
tions, grudges,  grievances  and  hates,  yet  outwardly  maintaining 


themselves  <>n  the  loftiest  altitudes  of  decorum  and  parliamentary 
convention."  Senator  Tillman  is  characterized  as  the  llnrkle- 
berry  Finn  of  the  United  Slates  Senate,  and  tin-  Republican  adds: 

"The  Senators,  who  are  such  models  of  parliamentary  pro- 
priety, have  quite  as  much  of  a  sneaking  fondues,  for  the  lluekle- 
berry  Finn  of  senatorial  debate  as  the  good  boys  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Mo.,  had  for  the  wonderful  child  of  anarchy  in  their  midst. 
They  crowd  the  chamber  when  he  'breaks  loose'  because  he  often 
says  the  things  that  they  think  but  dare  not  speak  in  public,  and 
because  he  pours  into  the  pages  of  the  Record  so  much  of  the 
talk  which,  in  essence,  comes  from  their  own  lips  in  the  privacy 
of  the  cloak-rooms  or  in  the  tete-a-tetes  of  restaurant  or  home. 
And  it  often  delights  them,  at  heart,  to  have  this  child  of  nature, 
as  he  has  sometimes  been  called,  sweep  away  all  bounds  and  tear 


SENATOR  EUGENE  HALE,  OF  MAINE., 

Who  protested  against  Senator  Tillman's  "  pitchforking "  the 
President.  The  Washington  correspondents  say  that  Senator 
Hale  has  succeeded  Senator  Aldrich  as  Republican  leader  in 
the  Upper  House. 

through  senatorial  traditions  in  his  slashing  assaults  upon  the 
great  and  mighty.  Even  the  professional  intellect  of  a  Spooner 
inwardly  rejoices  over  savage  thrusts  that  it  would  not  become 
him  to  make,  however  much  in  his  soul  he  may  believe  the  object 
of  Tillman's  invective  open  to  criticism." 

But,  nevertheless,  the  Indianapolis  Nezvs  (Ind.)  points  out,  the 
President  has  lost  none  of  his  popularity,  and  if  it  came  to  a 
choice  between  the  President  and  the  Senate  to-morrow,  the  peo- 
ple   would    side   overwhelmingly   with    the    President.     "  Great," 
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AS  THE  SENATE   WOULD  HAVE  HIM. 

• — Davenport  in  the  New  York  Mail. 


NEW    YORK'S    IDEA    OP    THE    SENATE    OF    THE    FUTURE. 

— Berryman  in  the  Washington  Post. 


WHICH    WINS? 


says  the  New  York  Mail  (Rep.),  "  are  the  uses  of  Tillman — to  his 
opponent." 

"  If  Senator  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,"  says  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  (Incl.  Dem.),  "was  as  anxious  to  further  the  cause 
of  Mrs.  Morris  and  womankind  as  he  professed,  he  would  have 
taken  other  means  than  those  adopted  by  him."  Evidently,  ob- 
serves the  Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.),  "  Senator  Tillman  has  the 
usual  demagogue's  idea  that  because  the  nation  owns  the  White 
House,  even-one  has  the  right  to  go  in  and  out  of  it  as  he 
pleases."  And  does  Mr.  Tillman  imagine  for  one  moment,  asks 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Rep.),  "that  he  is  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
superior  in  chivalrous  regard  for  womanhood  ?  "  The  New  York 
World  (Dem.)  and  American  (Dem.),  while  not  approving  of 
Senator  Tillman's  manner,  agree  with  some  of  his  ideas.  The 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Nezvs  and  Courier  (Dem.)  does  "not  sym- 
pathize with  Senator  Tillman  in  this  case,"  but  thinks  it  "  all 
moonshine  for  the  Senators  to  contend  that  he  was  not  clearly  in 
his  rights  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  the  representative  of 
the  people.".  The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  (Dem.)  is  "heart- 
ily in  sympathy  with  Senator  Tillman's  determination  to  ascertain 
the  truth"  about  Mrs.  Morris,  and  the  Detroit  Journal  (Rep.) 
observes : 

"  In  his  characterization  of  the  act  Mr.  Tillman  probably  ex- 
presses the  sentiment  of  the  country.  Where  he  was  in  the 
wrong  was  in  imputing  direct  responsibility  to  the  President  him- 
self. That  responsibility  belongs  to  the  attendants,  but  their  re- 
peated blunders  show  that  a  shake-up  of  the  staff  of  attendauts  is 
imperatively  needed." 


HEROES  AND  THE  CARNEGIE  FUND. 

A  LTIIO  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission  has  granted 
^  *-  rewards  to  nineteen  heroes  and  heroines  since  it  began 
its  duties  two  years  ago,  many  of  the  newspapers  think  it 
has  been  too  conservative,  and  has  let  many  deeds  of  heroism 
pass  unrecognized.  Tt  appears  that  382  claims  for  medals  have 
been  rejected,  some  of  them  for  deeds  in  the  Slocum  wreck  and 
the  Iroquois  Theatre  fire,  and  remarks  are  heard  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  commission  finds  no  heroism  in  connection  with  these 
events,  its  judgment  must  be  awry.  The  New  York  American. 
which  features  at  least  one  hero  a  day.  with  portrait  and  big  head- 
lines, criticizes  the  meagre  findings  of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
thus : 


"  The  members  of  the  committee  could  find  no  one  associated 
with  the  rescuing  of  the  people  on  the  General  Slocum;  appar- 
ently they  found  nobody  who  had  done  anything  great  at  the 
burning  of  the  Iroquois  Theatre  in  Chicago.  They  seemed  to 
know  nothing  about  the  sorrows  of  people  drowning  in  the  Sound. 
The  magnificent  fight  Captain  Casto  made  to  rescue  the  people 
on  the  Cherokee  came  too  late  for  their  cognizance. 

"  Some  eight  or  ten  months  ago  The  American  said  in  a  mild 
way  that  the  effort  of  Mr.  Carnegie  to  reward  heroes  would  be 
in  the  end  ineffectual  and  unfortunate.  We  still  think  so.  Peo- 
ple who  are  true  heroes  care  not  for  medals  or  for  monetary 
recompense." 

Persons  who  might  have  been  awarded  the  highest  honors 
abroad,  or  by  other  bodies  at  home,  says  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean,  "  were  not  deemed  entitled  to  the  Carnegie  medal,  so  ex- 
acting are  the  rules  governing  the  bestowal  of  that  badge  of 
honor."     The  Inter-Ocean  continues  : 

"  From  this  it  would  appear  that  it  is  going  to  be  extremely 
difficult  far  one  to  become  a  Carnegie  hero  or  heroine.  One  may 
obtain  a  government  medal,  or  a  policeman's  medal,  or  a  fire- 
man's medal,  or  a  medal  of  any  of  the  different  societies  for  the 
reward  and  encouragement  of  heroism,  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
wear  a  Carnegie  medal  or  to  obtain  a  Carnegie  reward." 

The  New  York  Sun  points  out  that  the  dwindling  of  news- 
paper heroes  into  mere  commonplace  individuals  is  not  surprising. 
To  quote : 

"  This  result  of  the  effort  to  systematize  and  concentrate  the 
hero  glorifying  business  is  not  surprising.  When  the  fund  was 
established  two  years  ago  it  was  recognized  that  it  would  attract 
many  impostors,  and  that  the  men  and  women  whom  its  donor 
was  anxious  to  reward  would  be  the  last  to  push  themselves  to 
the  front.  Tlie  medal-craving,  self-advertising  'hero'  is  likely 
to  show  a  shady  record  when  his  deeds  are  fully  explained.  The 
man  or  woman  who  accomplishes  a  really  heroic  act  is  not  of  the 
stuff  that  asks  rewards  from  trustees  of  funds,  or  seeks  recom- 
pense or  recognition  from  any  public  or  semi-public  source. 
Rather,  the  persons  sought  for  by  the  agents  of  this  Pittsburg  in- 
stitution are  of  the  class  that  shrink  from  publicity,  depreciate 
their  own  deeds  and  want  them  forgotten. 

"The  fact  that  no  new  awards  were  made  at  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  Hero  Fund  Commission  does  not  mean  that  no 
heroic  deeds  have  been  performed  recently  in  the  territory  it 
covers.  Like  mean  acts,  heroic  acts  persist  in  about  the  usual 
proportion,  regardless  of  funds,  medals,  grants  of  money  or  the 
like.     Nor  should  it  be  argued  that  the  hero  fund  has  failed  en- 
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tirely  of  its  purpose.     It  provides  pleasant  jobs  at  fair  pay  to  a 
number  of  persons  in  various  capacities,  and  thus  docs  good." 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  believes  the  commission  to  be 
over-particular  in  its  demands  from  heroes.     It  says: 

"There  is  no  getting  around  the  investigations  of  the  Pitts- 
burg commission,  but  its  pitiless  analysis  of  the  evidence  suggests 
a  horrible  thought.  Have  there  ever  been  any  heroes?  If  this 
committee  had  been  there  directly  afterward,  would  it  have  found 
out  that  Horatius  really  kept  the  Etruscans  back  on  the  bridge? 
Or  that  Arnold  Winkelried  gathered  the  Austrian  spears  to  his 
own  breast?  Or  that  Casablanca  stuck  to  the  burning  deck?  Or 
that  Jim  Bludso  truly  'held  her  nozzle  agin'  the  bank'  ? 

"The  warm  heart  of  human  nature  accepts  the  hero  with  joy 
and  gladness,  and  without  too  rigid  a  cross-examination.  There 
is  always  a  demand  for  heroes.  We  need  them  for  our  encour- 
agement in  the  sad  and  often  cowardly  business  of  life.  It  is 
seriously  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  fund,  with  its  search- 
ing inquiries,  is  not  going  to  cut  off  the  supply." 


THE  STATEHOOD    FIGHT. 

Tl  I  E  vote  on  January  24th  to  shut  out  amendments  to  the  joint 
statehood  bill  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.),  the  death-knell  of  the  "insurrection."  Like  the  reports 
of  Mark  Twain's  death,  the  number  of  the  insurgents  proves  to 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Mr.  Babcock's  sixty-five  were 
really  only  forty-three,  thus  making  the  passage  of  the  statehood 
bill  in  the  House  easy.  In  an  article  printed  in  The  Literary 
Digest  on  December  23,  it  was  shown  that  the  majority  of  the 
press  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  are  in  favor  of  joint 
statehood,  while  the  press  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  display 
a  conflict  of  opinion.     The  Tribune,  quoted  above,  says: 

"  The  Tribune  has  strongly  favored  a  settlement  of  the  state- 
hood problem  along  the  lines  now  followed  by  the  House  Repub- 
lican leaders.  It  holds  that  in  fairness  to  the  States  of  larger 
growth  no  new  commonwealth,  sparse  in  population  and  of  un- 
certain capacity  for  development,  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Union.  The  blunder  of  Nevada  should  not  be  repeated.  We 
have  therefore  opposed  the  creation  of  two  new  desert  States. 
If  the  people  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  bent  on  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  statehood,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
enjoy  them  jointly  as  one  commonwealth — a  commonwealth  far 
less  abnormal  in  size  and  make-up  than  was  at  the  date  of  its 
admission  the  prosperous  and  now  homogeneous,  progressive 
state  of  Texas. 

"  In  another  respect  yesterday's  vote  in  the  House  was  signi- 


ficant and  decisive.    It  rang  the  death-knell  of  th<  led  '  in 

surrection  of  njo6' — a  movement  Bomewhat  mysterious  iii  origin 

and    motive,    whose     importance     has     been     so     curiously     OVi 

emphasized  by  certain  influences  now  active  in  Washington.    We 

were  told  with  great  detail  in  anii  admini  tration  new  papers  how 
the  enraged  Republican  'insurgents'  had  organized  them 
into  a  cabal  which,  with  Democratic  aid,  would  certainly  defeat 
the  first  two  mea  lures  on  the  Republican  programme—  the  Philip- 
pine Tariff  and  Statehood  lulls.  Animosity  to  the  Pr<  lident,  it 
was  hinted,  lay  behind  this  'insurrection' — disappointments  over 
patronage  and  resentment  that  the  President  should  openly  urge 
the  passage  of  'administration'  legislation.  According  to  news 
from  those  hostile  sources,  the  Philippine  bill  was  as  good  as  dead, 
the  Statehood  bill  would  never  be  pushed  to  a  vote,  because  ihe 
Speaker  and  the  I  louse  managers  knew  that  the  'insurgents' 
would  unhorse  them,  and  the  President's  prestige  as  a  party 
leader  was  clouded  by  the  shadow  of  coming  failure.  But  some- 
how the  Philippine  Tariff  bill  passed  without  serious  opposition, 
and  now  the  vaunted  statehood  combination  has  fallen  to  pieces. ' 

The  Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.)  believes  that  the  "  Senate  is 
almost  sure  to  refuse  to  pass  the  omnibus  bill  in  its  present  form," 
and  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.),  in  backing  up  Mr.  Babcock's 
statement  that  it  would  be  a  crime  to  admit  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  as  one  State,  remarks : 

"  It  is  a  crime,  a  crime  against  the  people  of  the  two  Territories. 
whose  wishes  are  ruthlessly  overruled  by  the  Administration  and 
the  Republican  majority;  it  is  a  crime  against  the  Union,  since  the 
State  thus  created  will  be  unlike  any  other  State  in  that  its  peo- 
ple will  be  inspired  not  by  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  patriotism 
and  common  interest,  but  by  mutual  dislike  and  distrust.  The 
bill  is  to  be  'jammed  through,'  however.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  succeeded  yesterday  in  passing  by  a  vote  of  192  to  165  a 
rule  shutting  off  debate  at  3  p.m.  to-day,  forbidding  amendments, 
and  providing  that  a  vote  shall  immediately  be  taken  upon  the 
final  passage  of  the  bill  at  the  hour  mentioned. 

"  Against  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory as  one  State  there  is  no  serious  opposition.  The  entire 
Democratic  minority  of  the  House,  however,  reinforced  by  a  very 
considerable  number  of  Republicans  designated  as  '  insurgents ' 
oppose  the  uniting  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Their  arguments 
have  not  been  answered,  their  protests  have  not  been  heeded — 
they  have  simply  been  crushed  by  the  caucus  majority." 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.)  agrees,  and  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  (Dem.)   says: 

"As  an  abstract  question  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what 
should  be  the  action  of  Congress.     Each  of  the  four  Territories 


the  Matchmaker. 
She's  yours,  young  feller.     Heaven  bless  you,  my  children  !  " 
— Jack  in  the  Glenwood  (Colo.)  Post. 


TROUBLE  A-PLENTY. 

The  old  gentleman  is  going  to  have  the  time  of  his  life  trying  to 
induce  these  two  youngsters  to  ride  together. 

— Spencer  in  the  Denver  Republican. 
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has  the  requisite  area  and  population  for  admission  as  States. 
That  Rhode  Island,  with  1,250  square  miles  of  territory  and  500,- 
000  of  population,  should  have  two  Senators  in  Congress,  and 
Oklahoma,  with  more  than  thirty  times  the  area  and  a  greater 
number  of  inhabitants  should  be  denied  admission,  except  in  con- 
junction with  another  Territory  nearly  as  large  and  populous,  is 
a  travesty  upon  right  and  justice.  When,  in  addition,  this  issue 
is  supplemented  with  another  affecting  policies  in  relation  to  ex- 
traneous subjects,  the  transaction  assumes  a  phase  which  can 
scarcely  be  expressed  in  terms  of  sufficiently  strong  condemna- 
tion." 

Why  all  the  four  territories  should  be  combined  in  the  one  bill, 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  cannot  understand,  since 
"  scarcely  a  statement  can  be  made  that  will  apply  to  all  of  them, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  entirely  different  set  of  arguments — 
not  always  consistent  with  each  other — has  been  used  in  Congress 
for  each  of  the  proposed  new  States."  The  New  York  Evening 
Mail  (Rep.)  thinks  "enforced  union  of  the  Arizonians  with  New 
Mexico  would  be  a  tyrannous  proposition,"  and  adds: 

"  There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  Senate  will  consent  to  the 
coercion  of  Arizona  in  this  matter;  but  its  refusal  to  hitch  the 
more  western  territory  to  the  more  eastern,  willy-nilly,  may  result 
in  leaving  both  outside  the  sisterhood  of  States  for  the  space  of 
a  generation  to  come." 

Consolidation,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  holds, 
however,  "  is  the  proper  course  and  this  seems  to  be  the  time  to 
make  it." 


THE  CALL  OF  THE   ISLANDS. 

r  I  AHE  American  newspapers  in  the  Philippines  devote  much  of 
-*-  their  attention  to  the  feelings  of  the  American  colonists 
there,  and  in  contrast  with  the  colonial  press  of  other  countries, 
which  are  apt  to  be  facetious  over  the  tribulations  and  discomfort 
of  life  in  satrapies  far  from  home,  the  Philippine  dailies  engage 
in  serious  discussions  of  homesickness,  and  how  to  cure  it.  The 
Manila  Daily  Bulletin  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  one  racked  with 
fancied  nostalgia  leaving  for  home  and  vowing  never  to  return 
to  the  islands.     The  Bulletin  adds: 

"  In  a  few  months,  back  he  comes ;  very  quietly  it  is  true,  as  if 
he  had  forgotten  something,  but  he  takes  up  his  place  here  for 
another  stay,  explaining  that  his  old  place  at  home  had  been  un- 
expectedly filled,  so  that  he  '  run  over  here  until  something 
opened,  you  know.' 

"  Now  the  young  man  might  as  well  face  the  fact  that  if  he 
goes  home,  he  is  almost  sure  to  return,  and  if  once  that  is  ad- 


mitted, one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  insular 
civilization  is  removed.  There  can  never  be  established  a  stable 
and  growing  set  of  living  conditions  while  practically  a  whole 
people  are  planning  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  The  truth  is  that  this  is  pre-eminently  a  young  man's  coun- 
try. In  no  quarter  of  the  globe  can  a  young  man  receive  a  better 
salary  for  the  same  preparation  and  efficiency  than  here.  In  no 
place  will  there  be  as  many  opportunities  for  the  profitable  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  both  large  and  small  quantities,  and  in  no 
place  will  there  be  so  many  chances  for  ability  and  enterprise  to 
rind  its  level,  as  here." 

The  Bulletin  points  out  that  ere  long  the  advent  of  railroads 
will  give  the  young  men  tremendous  opportunities.     In  another 


THE   ELEPHANT   THAT    CAME  TO  US. 

Uncle  Sam  :  "Awfully  nice  elephant !  " 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


MR.   BRYAN  BECOMES  A   "  DATTO. 

"At  last  I   have  been   elected   to   something !  " 

— Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

editorial  the  Bulletin  calls  attention  to  the  possibility  of  co-opera- 
tive planting  and  farming.  This  method  enables  young  men  of 
limited  capital  to  associate  and  combine  their  resources  in  a  com- 
mon project.     The  editor  goes  on  to  say: 

"  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  some  crops  that  cannot  be  pro- 
fitably grown  by  small  farmers,  either  singly  or  in  small  com- 
panies, but  there  are  others  that  when  properly  managed  may  be 
very  good  money  makers  for  their  growers.  Sugar  is  a  great 
money  eater,  and  needs  vast  resources  to  manage  successfully  in 
competition  with  the  world's  markets ;  but  sugar  is  but  one  and 
the  crops  of  the  rich  soils  of  the  islands  are  many. 

"  The  raising  of  rice  may  be  conducted  with  great  profit  by 
small  farmers  who  can  get  hold  of  good  land  and  introduce  mod- 
ern methods  of  planting  and  harvesting.  Any  one  who  has  seen 
the  natives  gathering  rice  can  understand  what  the  introduction 
of  good  harvesting  machinery  would  mean  to  that  industry. 
Maguey  may  be  raised  on  small  farms  and  promises  to  be  very 
profitable.  Cocoanuts,  abaca  and  coffee  are  all  claiming  the  at- 
tention of  the  small  capitalist,  and  rubber  and  tropical  fruits  offer 
possibilities  of  their  own." 

The  Manila  Cable  Neivs  is  very  strongly  against  young  men 
leaving  the  Philippines.  It  predicts  that  if  they  leave  they  must 
surely  return  and  continues : 

"  Why  do  we  stay?  Because  we  like  the  climate !  It  is  hot  and 
disagreeable  for  a  few  hours  each  day  and  most  uncomfortable 
for  a  few  months,  but  not  so  uncomfortable  as  our  'heated  term' 
and  certainly  more  easily  endured  than  our  biting  winter  with 
its  fierce  winds,  snow  blockades  and  blizzards. 

"  We  like  the  big  cool  houses.  We  like  to  dwell  in  marble  halls 
or  spacious  palaces,  which  fall  apart  at  a  touch  to  let  the  cooling 
zephyrs  in. 

"  We  like  the  fruits  which  measure  the  months  in  turn,  bananas, 
mangos,  chicos,  papayas,  lanzones,  and  others  equally  delicious 
but  difficult  to  spell. 
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"  Wc  like  the  life,  the  freedom  from  conventionalities,  the 
luxury  of  easy-fitting  and  few  clothes. 

"We  like  to  be  waited  on.  Freeborn  Americans  that  we  arc-, 
we  soon  learn  to  be  very  dependent  and  like  to  have  Sixto  at 
our  instant  beck  and  call. 

"Beyond  all  these,  however,  is  the  true  American  desire  'to 
see  the  thing  through.' 

"Our  government  and  our  people  are  trying  an  experiment  new 
to  the  older  nations,  and  though  there  have  been  errors,  every 
American  feels  in  his  heart  that  '  the  thing  has  got  to  go  '  and  he 
wants  to  help  or  at  least  see  how  it  is  done. 

"  At  home  every  American  counts  as  one,  but  here  every  repu- 
table American  counts  as  ten,  and  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
solving  of  the  problem.  It  is  the  power  of  the  individual.  It  is 
something  to  have  had  a  part  in  the  making  of  a  nation,  and  years 
hence  we  will  tell  the  story  of  the  struggle  '  all  of  which  I  saw 
and  a  part  of  which  I  was.' 

"  If  'America  is  in  the  Philippines  to  stay,'  so  is  the  American 
here  to  stay.  He  stays  because  the  country  needs  him.  Because 
his  country  says  '  stay,'  and,  last  of  all,  he  stays  because  he 
chooses  to  stay." 

CASTRO  AS  THE  AMERICAN  SULTAN. 

'  1  "M  I  E  ability  of  President  Castro,  of  Venezuela,  to  remain  in  hot 
-*■  water  for  an  indefinite  period  without  any  appreciable 
change  of  disposition  is  beginning  to  prompt  some  American 
newspapers  to  discern  a  resemblance  between  him  and  the  equally 
redoubtable  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Many  a  Power  owes  the  Vene- 
zuelan President  a  grudge,  but  what  with  the  shelter  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  the  inaccessibility  of  his  capital,  the  British,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  claims  on  his  customs  receipts,  and  other  possi- 
ble complications,  "  no  single  nation,  except  the  United  States," 
says  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  "can  take  any  ordi- 
nary aggressive  action  against  Venezuela  without  running  seri- 
ous risks  of  antagonizing  other  nations  with  which  it  desires  to 
preserve  friendly  relations."  President  Castro's  present  rise  into 
prominence  is  due  to  his  theatrical  expulsion  of  Mr.  Olivier 
Taigny,  the  French  minister  to  Venezuela,  after  a  quarrel  over 
Castro's  suppression  of  the  French  cable  company's  privileges. 
The  cable  company,  as  the  newspaper  reports  have  it,  was  ac- 
cused of  aiding  the  rebellion  of  General  Matos  against  Castro, 


"  READY  !  " 

— Bush  in  the  New  York  World. 

and  Castro,  in  retaliation,  closed  the  company's  offices  and  threat- 
ened a  fine  of  500  bolivars  on  anyone  who  should  file  a  message. 
Mr.  Taigny  protested,  and  when  he  went  aboard  a  French  ship,  a 
few  days  later,  he  was  denied  the  privilege  of  returning  to  the 
shore.     France,  in  turn,  then  expelled  the  man  who  had  charge  of 


Venezuela's  interests  iii  Pari  .  altho  a  French  citizen,  and  is 
sending  warships  to  exacl  reparation  from  Castro.  The  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  thinks  the  French  punitive  expedition  will  find 
it  hard  to  get  at  the  recalcitrant  President,  and  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat  enlarges  upon  the  same  idea  in  the  following 
paragraphs : 

"Castro  is  pugnacious  but  impotent,  and  France  is  disposed  to 
be  pacific,  and  in  the  present  case  i-  almost  equally  impotent.    The 


A  NEW  PORTRAIT  OF  PRESIDENT  CASTRO, 

Who    seems    able    "  to    remain    in    hot    water  for  an  indefinite 
period  without  any  appreciable  change  of  disposition." 

Venezuelan  President  can  at  least  guard  his  mountain  line 
against  a  considerable  force,  and  outside  that  line  there  are 
few  residents  save  the  foreigners  at  La  Guayra  to  punish.  Bom- 
bardment of  La  Guayra  would  be  spectacular,  but  costly,  because 
the  French  republic  would  probably  have  to  pay  for  the  damage 
to  property  of  the  residents  of  neutral  countries,  and  all  the 
property  there  is  owned  largely  by  subjects  and  citizens  of  neu- 
tral States.  The  situation  is  one  to  be  settled  by  diplomacy,  not 
by  the  sword.  There  is  not  sufficient  trade  to  be  lost  by  either 
side  to  cause  any  suffering. 

"  The  controversy  will  doubtless  proceed  with  more  or  less 
virulence  for  some  time,  but  it  will  finally  be  quieted  when  it  be- 
comes tiresome  to  the  disputants.  At  present  the  situation  is 
much  the  same  as  that  between  quarreling  convicts  in  opposite 
cells  who  can  blackguard  each  other  freely,  but  are  unable  to  get 
within  arms'  length  to  settle  their  differences.  It  is  not  impossible 
for  France  to  invade  Venezuela,  it  is  true,  but  to  what  end?  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  forbids  that  she  should  compensate  herself  for 
the  expense,  which  would  be  large,  and  there  is  no  glory  to  be 
had  in  such  a  campaign." 

The  Los  Angeles  Express  thinks  that  something  may  be  said 
for  Castro,  and  says  it  thus : 

"  The  truculence  of  Senor  Castro  of  Venezuela  undoubtedly  is 
becoming  too  offensive  to  pass  unnoticed  much  longer,  but  before 
France,  with  the  approval  of  the  United  States,  starts  in  to  give 
the  South  American  fire-eater  a  walloping  it  might  be  well  to 
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clear  up  several  disputed  questions  upon  which  the  world  at  pres- 
ent is  reasonably  in  doubt. 

"  For  example,  evidence  seems  to  be  fairly  clear  that  the 
American  asphalt  interests  contributed  money  to  support  the 
cause  of  General  Matos  during  the  last  Venezuelan  revolution. 
Similar  evidence  has  been  given  that  the  French  cable  company 
was  involved  in  like  manner.  It  is  believed  that  much  of  the  sub- 
sequent litigation  and  the  diplomatic  tangles  with  France  and  the 
United  States  are  the  result  of  these  indiscretions  of  foreigners. 
The  question  arises  whether  Senor  Castro  should  be  compelled 
to  forgive  and  forget  these  attempts  to  drive  him  from  power. 
Has  he  any  excuse  for  ill-temper  because  of  the  apparent  efforts 
of  foreign  powers  to  prevent  castigation  of  persons  who  aided 
and  abetted  the  Venezuelan  revolutionists? 

"  The  quarrel  with  France  seems  to  have  degenerated  into  a 
personal  affair.  Castro  refused  to  do  business  with  the  French 
agent.  M.  Taignv,  and  wrote  an  offensive  note  regarding  him. 
Later  pressure  was  brought  to  bear,  the  Venezuelan  president 
withdrew  the  note,  but  France  still  insisted  that  he  conduct  busi- 
ness with  M.  Taignv.  Castro's  refusal  to  do  this  has  led  to  a 
complete  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  now  there  is  talk  of  disciplining  the  South  American 
with  warships. 

"Again  the  question  arises  whether  proprieties  and  usage  de- 
mand that  the  head  of  a  nation  shall  be  compelled  to  transact 
business  with  the  representative  of  another  power  who  is  persona 
non  grata.  Precedents  seem  to  indicate  that  Castro  is  within  his 
rights  even  if  his  manner  is  exasperating  or  even  disgusting. 
There  is  much  mystery  and  conflict  of  reports  in  this  Venezuelan 
case,  but  before  there  is  actual  burning  of  gunpowder  on  the 
South  Caribbean  shore  the  American  public  would  like  to  see 
several  of  the  disputed  matters  set  straight." 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR   LEISURE. 

T^LORENCE  KELLEY,  in  her  recent  book  entitled,  "Some 
-*-  Ethical  Gains  Through  Legislation,"  makes  an  interesting 
study  of  the  workingman's  right  to  leisure.  She  points  out  that 
"  the  struggle  for  the  shorter  working  day  is  commonly  described 
as  the  effort  of  the  laborer  to  give  as  little  exertion  as  possible  in 
return  for  the  pay  he  receives,  and  many  workingmen  passively 
accept  this  statement  of  the  animus  of  their  movement."  The 
truth  is,  however,  she  brings  out,  that  that  struggle  is  really  the 
effort  "  of  wage-earning  people  to  obtain,  in  the  form  of  leisure, 
a  part  of  their  share  of  the  universal  gain  arising  from  the  in- 
creased productivity  of  every  occupation,  and  due  to  the  incessant 
improvement  of  machinery."     Leisure,  she  maintains,  is  a  human 


product  produced  in  great  abundance,  just  like  so  many  other 
things  in  this  century,  and  has  become  the  accepted  right  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  public.  But,  like  other  human  products, 
it  is  unequally  distributed,  and  the  masses  struggle  for  it  just  as 
they  do  for  the  other  commodities. 

Daily  leisure,  the  author  tells  us,  is  an  essential  element  of 
healthy  living : 

"  Without  it  childhood  is  blighted,  perverted,  deformed ;  man- 
hood becomes  ignoble  and  unworthy  of  citizenship  in  the  Repub- 
lic. Self-help  and  self-education  among  the  wage-earners  are  as 
dependent  upon  daily  leisure  as  upon  daily  work.  Excessive 
fatigue  precludes  the  possibility  of  well-conducted  meetings  of 
classes,  lodges,  co-operative  societies  and  all  other  forms  of  or- 
ganized effort  for  self-improvement.  ...  It  may  be  fairly  claimed, 
that  the  establishment  of  regular  daily  leisure  contributes  to  the 
health,  intelligence,  morality,  lengthened  trade  life,  freer  charge 
of  home  surroundings,  thrift,  self-help  and  family  life  of  working 
people.  Granted  that  not  all  workers  make  equally  valuable  use 
of  free  time,  just  as  members  of  the  leisure  class  vary  in  the  uses 
to  which  they  apply  their  leisure,  it  remains  true,  that,  without 
free  time,  these  benefits  are  impossible.  To  be  deprived  of  leisure 
is  to  be  deprived  of  those  things  which  make  life  worth  living." 

A  great  portion  of  the  women  of  America  have  achieved  leisure 
which  they  never  sought.  Everything  is  so  arranged  in  their 
homes  that  they  lead  what  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  life  of 
perfect  ease.     Of  these  women  the  writer  says : 

"  It  requires  cultivation  of  the  imagination  to  enable  women 
thus  fortuitously  endowed  with  leisure  to  perceive  an  organic 
relation  between  their  own  possession  of  it  and  the  productive  ac- 
tivity of  other  women,  and  of  children,  in  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  many  tli.  ^s  which  were  formerly  prepared  within 
the  home;  to  make  the  connection  between  this  free  gift  of  the 
new  industrial  order  to  themselves  and  the  struggle  of  the  gar- 
ment-workers, for  instance,  to  secure  by  organization  and  trade 
agreements,  and  by  statutes,  the  assurance  that  the  needle-workers 
need  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  one  day." 

She  goes  on  to  add,  however,  that  women  of  the  prosperous 
classes  have,  many  of  them,  been  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
efforts  to  establish  legal  claims  to  leisure  for  children  and  women 
industrially  employed.  As  a  member  in  bodies  of  semi-religious 
as  well  as  of  a  civic  character,  woman  has  been  active  in  her  en- 
deavors to  establish  the  right  to  leisure  for  the  overworked.  The 
workers  least  able  to  fight  for  their  right  to  leisure  are  women 


WHERE    THE    HEAVY    EXCAVATING    IS    BEING    DONE. 

— Rogers  In  the  New  York  Herald. 


ANOTHER   ENGINEERING   PROBLEM. 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


PANAMA    SNAP-SHOTS. 
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NORMAN    HAPGOOD. 

A  jury  decided  that  his  severe  stric- 
tures upon  Justice  Deuel  for  his  con- 
nection with  Town  Topics  were  not 
libelous. 


and  children.     And  it  is  on  behalf    of 

efforts  must  be  made.     In  concluding,  the  author  says : 

"  By  the  education  of  public  opinion  something  has  been  accom- 
plished toward  establishing  leisure  in  certain  occupations.  Thus 
an  appeal  has  of  late  been  made,  with  promise  of  increasing  suc- 
cess, to  the  more  kind-hearted  and  conscientious  among  the  stock- 
holders of  Southern  cotton-mills  to  vote  their  stock  in  ways  cal- 
culated to  obtain  more  humane  hours  of  labor  for  the  women 
and  children  employed  in  those  mills.  The  hours  of  labor  of  the 
clerks  and  cash  children  in  the  stores  of  many  cities  h/.ve  been 
improved  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  the  Consumers'  League 
in  some  places,  and  of  the  Retail  Clerks'  Protective  Associations 
in  others,  to  induce  the  shopping  public  to  exercise  consideration 
of  the  employees  in  arranging  the  hours  of  shopping. 

"  The  cigar-trade  has  long  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  short 
working  day  by  reason  of  the  relatively  successful  effort  of  the 
cigarmakers  to  apply  in  practical  form  the  principle  which  all 
trade  unionists  acknowledge,  and  upon  which  thousands  of  them 
conscientiously  act.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  ad- 
vertising their  label;  cigars  bearing  it  are  made  only  in  shops  in 
which  the  working  day  is  limited  to  eight  hours;  and  working  men 
of  all  trades  have  taken  the  trouble  to  give  the  preference  in  buy- 
ing the  cigars  thus  recommended.  Here,  therefore,  the  establish- 
ment of  leisure  for  the  workers  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
effort  of  the  workers  themselves." 


COLONEL    MANN, 

Editor  and  publisher  of  Town  Topics, 
who  secured  some  $200,000  from  promi- 
nent millionaires  not  usually  so  generous 
to  other  people. 

DIFFERENT    TYPES    OF    EDITORS 

these    that  the  greatest 


JUSTICE  JOSEPH  M.  DEUEL, 

Vice-President  of  the  Town  Topics 
Publishing  Company,  who  also  received 
a  salary  as  counsel  for  that  paper,  while 

acting  as  judge. 


"CHADWICKING"  THE   MILLIONAIRES. 

'•  A  LL  other  Napoleons  of  finance  are  Russian  generals,"  says 
-^■*-  the  New  York  World,  "  in  comparison  with  Colonel  Wil- 
liam d' Alton  Mann,  editor  of  Town  Topics  and  publisher  of  '  Fads 
and  Fancies.'  "  The  remark  is  based  on  the  Colonel's  exploits 
as  a  borrower  and  sustained  by  his  own  testimony  in  the  suit 
which  Justice  Deuel  brought  against  Norman  Hapgood,  editor  of 
Collier's  Weekly,  for  criminal  libel,  for  saying  in  an  editorial  that 
the  judge  should  not  be  connected  with  a  sheet  of  the  character 
of  Town  Topics,  which,  he  said,  disseminated  scandal  about  peo- 
ple who  were  not  cowardly  enough  to  pay  for  its  silence.  Mr. 
Hapgood  was  acquitted.  Part  of  Colonel  Mann's  testimony  fol- 
lows : 

Q.  "  Did  you  ever  borrow  any  money  from  W.  C.   Whitney, 
Colonel?"     A.  "Yes." 

Q.  "How  much?"     A.  "Ten  thousand  dollars." 

Q.  "  Ever   paid   it  back  ?  "     A.  "  Probably   not." 

Q.  "When  did  you  borrow  it?"     A.  "Years  ago." 

Q.  "Did  you  ever  give  him  any  security?"     A.  "No." 


Q.  "  Did  you  ever  have  any  financial  transactions  with  J.  R. 
Keene  ?  "     A.  "  Yes ;  I  borrowed  $90,000." 

Q.  "Any  with  John  W.  Gates  ?  "  A.  "  I  sold  him  twenty  shares 
of  Town  Topics  stock." 

"  And  you  got  $20,000  for  it,  didn't  you  ?  " 

The  Colonel  grunted  affirmatively,  and  admitted  that  dividends 
were  few. 

"  Ever  get  any  money  from  Collis   P.   Huntington  ?  " 

"  Yes,  1  got  $5,000.  That  was  fifteen  years  ago.  I  paid  it  back 
in  cash." 

"  How  about  William  K.  Vanderbilt  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  got  some  money  from  him,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  I  can't 
remember  how  much." 

The  Colonel  also  mentioned  among  his  creditors,  past  and  pres- 
ent, Thomas  F.  Ryan,  George  J.  Gould,  Howard  Gould,  and 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  The  sum  of  the  borrowings  comes  to  nearly 
$200,000.  Colonel  Mann,  the  World  adds,  "  is  not  man,  but  super- 
man." The  New  York  Evening  Post  calls  the  Colonel  "the  man 
with  the  muckrake,"  and  decides  to  waste  little  sympathy  upon 
his  contributors  because  "  a  combination  of  wealth,  notoriety  and 
loose  living  makes  some  of  our  society  people  peculiarly  vulner- 
able. It  might  be  well,  in  the  opinion  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic, 
to  vary  the  course  of  investigation  in  New  York  and  take  up 
social  affairs.  "Doubtless,"  adds  the  Republic,  "Judge  Deuel, 
Colonel  Mann  and  others  of  their  kidney  could  a  tale  unfold  of 
frenzied  finance,  faked  position,  made-to-order  aristocracy, 
fraudulent  booms  and  purchased  publicity  that  would  make 
old  Ecclesiasticus  rise  up  from  his  grave  and  again  exclaim, 
'All  is  vanity!'  Possibly,  suggests  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
"  it  was  a  disinterested  love  of  literature  by  which  the 
men  of  millions  were  influenced."  Vanity,  the  New  York 
Sun  thinks,  "  has  proved  that  it  pays  too  high  a  price  for  its 
gratification  in  lending  countenance  to  such  publications "  as 
Tozvn  Topics,  and  the  lesson  conveyed,  remarks  the  Springfield 
Republican,  "  is  that  wealth  is  being  heaped  up  superfluously  in 
hands  which  are  utterly  lacking  in  the  moral  strength  and  training 
properly  to  possess  and  exercise  such  power." 

The  Colonel,  observes  the  Washington  Star,  "  has  contributed 
a  distinctly  humorous  chapter  to  the  Book  of  Graft,  which  is  now 
in  the  writing  of  the  courts  of  this  country."  Decent  journalism, 
the  Hartford  Times  feels,  "  will  heartily  rejoice  in  the  merciless 
exposure  of  the  Town  Topics  brand  of  journalism,"  and  what 
the  public  would  like  to  see,  concludes  the  Atlanta  Journal,  "is 
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this  crowd  lodged  in  a  public  institution  where  the  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes would  be  kept  from  them  by  strong  iron  bars  at  every 
window." 


NEW  LIGHT  ON   BRITISH  MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP. 

T)  ROF.  HUGO  R.  MEYER  has  been  looking  into  the  munic- 
■*-  ipal  operation  of  street  railways  in  England  and  has  writ- 
ten an  article  about  them  for  The  Journal  of  Political  Economy 
(Chicago)  that  throws  a  very  different  light  on  the  matter  "from 
that  cast  by  the  rose-colored  reports  received  from  some  of  our 
consuls,"  as  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
remarks,  in  summarizing  his  article.  The  consular  reports,  adds 
the  latter  observer,  are  merely  "reproductions  of  the  bouquets 
thrown  by  municipal  officers  in  Great  Britain  at  themselves,  and 
are  full  of  inaccurate  bookkeeping,  unwarranted  assumptions,  and 
begging  of  the  real  question,"  while  "  Professor  Meyer  has  gone 
at  the  problem  in  the  spirit  of  an  original  investigator  and  reveals 
in  a  striking  way  the  inertia  which  has  fallen  upon  the  extension 
of  street  railways  as  the  result  of  municipal  operation  and  the 
circumstances  which  have  naturally  attended  it."     He  continues: 

"One  of  the  most  striking  facts  brought  out  is  the  relative  inad- 
equacy of  the  equipment  of  English  cities  with  street  railways 
in  comparison  with  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  In  the  United 
States  41  per  cent,  of  the  cities  and  towns  having  a  population 
of  5,000  and  less  than  6,000  were  supplied  with  street  railways  in 
1902;  in  the  United  Kingdom  only  13  per  cent,  of  the  towns  from 
5,000  to  9,000  inhabitants  had  street  railways.  In  the  entire  United 
Kingdom  the  street-railway  routes  as  late  as  March,  1904,  were 
only  1,840  miles,  while  in  the  United  States  these  routes  reached 
16,652  miles.  If  at  first  blush  the  objection  might  be  made  that 
the  United  States  extends  over  a  wider  area  it  is  sufficiently 
answered  by  the  statement  that  the  number  of  people  in  cities  of 
10,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  is  substantially  the  same  in  both 
countries — 25,275,000  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  24,139,000  in 
the  United  States." 

This  extraordinary  deficiency  in  local  traction  service,  we  are 
told,  is  directly  traceable  to  the  Tramways  Acts,  which  have  made 
it  impossible  to  raise  money  for  private  enterprises,  while  the 
municipalities  have  contented  themselves  with  building  short  bits 
of  track  where  they  were  certain  to  pay  or  simply  delaying  any 
action  until  they  had  observed  the  results  of  private  enterprise  in 
other  cities  or  countries.    To  quote  further  from  this  summary: 

"In  the  five  years,  1891  to  1895,  as  the  result  of  legal  restrictions 
which  discouraged  investment,  only  34  miles  of  street  railway 
were  built  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  a  case  in  1898,  where 
a  private  company  applied  for  authority  to  build  six  and  a  quar- 
ter miles  of  electric  tramway  in  Scotland,  the  borough  of  Nelson 
concluded  that  it  would  be  a  good  speculation  to  build  the  one 
and  a  quarter  miles  of  the  proposed  route  which  fell  within  the 
through  and  thereby  cut  the  profit  out  of  the  proposed  larger 
enterprise.  Glasgow,  whose  local  tramway  enterprises  have  been 
so  much  heralded,  has  less  that  140  miles  of  street-railway  track 
for  upward  of  one  million  inhabitants  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  learn  that  in  1901  no  less  than 
91,200  inhabitants  of  the  city  lived  in  the  condition  of  three  to 
twelve  persons  in  one  room,  while  194,300  persons  lived  in  the 
condition  of  five  to  twelve  persons  in  two  rooms. 

"The  result  of  municipal  jealousy  of  private  enterprises  in  tram- 
way construction  has  thus  been  to  leave  Great  Britain  far  behind 
in  providing  her  people  with  facilities  for  reaching  comfortable  and 
cheap  suburban  homes.  Whenever  private  interests  have  sought 
to  build  up  profitable  routes  they  have  been  met  by  the  sullen 
hostility  of  the  municipal  governments,  which  have  preferred  that 
there  should  be  no  traction  service  until  population  became  so 
dense  as  to  make  it,  under  the  loose  methods  of  Government 
control,  a  source  of  certain  profit  to  themselves.  This  opposition 
was  partly  evaded  by  what  was  called  the  'Light  Railways  Act'  of 
1896,  but  when  the  time  came  for  the  renewal  of  this  Act  in  1901 


Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  abandoned 
the  bill  which  he  brought  in,  'simply  and  solely  because  it  would 
have  given  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  discussion."  The  municipal 
cities  are  bound  together  in  a  cohesive  league  to  resist  any  meas- 
ure which  takes  power  from  them  to  confer  it  on  private  corpora- 
tions. The  result  has  been  to  paralyze  the  extension  of  street 
railways  in  Great  Britain,  to  deprive  of  electric  power  important 
manufacturing  interests,  and  to  keep  the  people  huddled  up  in 
small  unsanitary  spaces  near  the  centers  of  populaton,  while  their 
smug  officials  write  rose-colored  reports  about  the  gross  earnings 
of  their  carefully  selected  tramway  lines,  for  throwing  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF. 

Russia  needs  $240,000,000.  Here  is  Mr.  Carnegie's  great  opportunity. 
— The  Chicago  Tribune. 

Vice-President  Fairbanks  is  about  the  only  man  who  does  not  appear 
to  be  excited  in  these  strenuous  times. — Tlie  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

George  Ade  announces  that  he  will  write  no  more  slang.  We  desire 
to  announce  that  he  will  never  write  anything  better. — The  'Washington 
Post. 

What  has  become  of  that  Russian  douma?  The  Baltimore  American 
suggests  that  April  1  would  be  a  good  date  for  it  to  meet. — The  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

In  course  of  time  an  announcement  may  be  expected  from  Mr.  Bal- 
four to  the  effect  that  he  has  decided  to  retire  from  political  leadership. 
— The  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mrs.  Chadwick,  entering  upon  her  prison  term,  probably  regrets  that 
she  went  into  banking,  instead  of  confining  her  activities  to  life  insur- 
ance.— The  Washington  Post. 

It  is  asking  a  great  deal  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Depew's  age  to  insist  that 
he  ought  to  undergo  the  manual  labor  of  writing  seventy-three  separate 
and  distinct  resignations. — The  Chicago  Tribune. 

Talk  of  President  Roosevelt  for  head  of  the  University  of  Chicago  may 
look  to  some  persons  like  unjust  discrimination  against  King  Edward 
and  Emperor  William. — The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  mods  of  condoling  with  the  University  of  Chicago 
on  the  loss  of  its  president  was  characteristically  illustrative  of  the 
theory  that  money  talks.  He  sent  a  million  dollars. — The  Baltimore 
American. 

The  London  Saturday  Review  says  :  "  The  average  quality  of  spoken 
and  written  English  throughout  the  United  States  has  steadily  de- 
teriorated since  1865."  It  is  surprising  that  The  Saturday  Review  is 
willing  to  admit  that  the  quality  of  spokea  and  written  English  in  the 
United  States  is  or  ever  has  been  of  a  quality  that  would  leave  deteriora- 
tion possible. — The  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


THE    DOMINICAN    QUESTION    MARK. 

The  Interested  Spectator:  "Well,  its  remarkable,  to  say 
the  least,  how  long  at  a  time  that  acrobat  of  the  Antilles  can  hold 
that  pose -."  — Carter  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
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LETTERS   AND   ART. 


A  PLAY  THAT   HAS  STIRRED    UP  THE  SOUTH. 

"  1\/fV  play  is  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
*■**•  coin's  words:  'There  is  a  physical  difference  between  the 
white  and  black  races  which  will  forever  forbid  them  living  to- 
gether on  terms  of  political  and  social  equality.'"  This  statement 
occurs  in  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon's  defense  and  exposition  of  his 
play,  "The  Clansman,"  on  account  of  which  the  Southern  press 
has  been  given  over  of  late  to  what  the  Washington  Post  char- 
acterizes as  "hysterical  controversy."  The  nation  must  yet  re- 
turn to  Lincoln's  plan  of  colonization  for  the  negro,  urges  Mr. 
Dixon  in  The  Theatre  Magazine,  "or,  within  fifty  years  face  a 
civil-racial  war,  the  most  horrible  and  cruel  that  ever  blackened 
the  annals  of  the  world."  He  describes  his  play  as  "  the  drama- 
tization of  the  paradox  of  an  educated  negro,"  and  again  as  "  the 
writing  on  the  wall,"  which  it  will  behoove  the  American  nation 
to  heed.  A  large  portion  of  the  Southern  press  condemns  it  as  a 
perilous  and  vicious  appeal  to  race  prejudice.  The  play,  which  is 
a  dramatization  of  Mr.  Dixon's  two  novels,  "The  Leopard's 
Spots  "  and  "  The  Clansman,"  claims  to  depict,  without  exaggera- 
tion, the  awful  suffering  of  the  white  man  during  the  terrible 
reconstruction  period  in  the  South  after  the  war.  The  role  of 
hero  in  the  piece  belongs  largely  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  while  the 
villain  is  Silas  Lynch,  a  mulatto  lieutenant-governor  of  South 
Carolina. 

"  It  has  been  found  necessary  everywhere  '  The  Clansman '  is 
presented  to  exclude  negroes  from  the  '  colored  galleries  '  for  fear 
of  assaults  and  clashes  that  might  easily  be  precipitated  during  the 
progress  of  and  immediately  after  the  performance  by  a  word 
spoken  to  or  by  a  negro — a  fact  which  is  enough  to  condemn  it  as 
a  popular  play  and  to  recommend  its  withdrawal  from  the  stage," 
exclaims  the  Chattanooga  Times.  "  It  is  bad,  top,  bottom  and 
sides,  and  it  hurts,"  says  the  Montgomery  Advertiser.  "  It  is  as 
false  and  mischievous  and  exaggerated  as  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  "  remarks  the  Washington  Post. 
A  Charleston  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
writes : 

"  It  is  now  many  years  since  the  first  ill-advised  production  of 
Mrs  Stowe's  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  Something  like  the  tremen- 
dous wave  of  passion  which  that  play  wrought  in  the  North,  at  a 
time  when  pass'ion  ran  high,  is  being  reproduced  by  '  The  Clans- 
man '  in  the  South  at  a  time  when  passion  sleeps,  but  sleeps  rest- 


lessly.    In  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  the  negro  was  shown  at  In 
In  'The  Clansman'  the  negro  is  shown    it  his  worst." 

The  Women's  Christian  Temperance   Union  of  South   Carolina 

has  adopted  a  resolution  denouncing  "in  unmeasured  term,  the 
unspeakable  play,  'The  Clansman.'"  A  white  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  W.  C.  Lindsay,  of  Columbia,  declares  that  the  tendency  of 


THOMAS    DIXON,    JR., 

His  play,  "  The  Clansman,"  has  been  bitterly  attacked  by 
Southern  editors  because  of  its  strong  appeal  to  race  prejudice  in 
the  South. 

the  play  is  "  simply  infernal,"  while  the  Charleston  Nezcs  and 
Courier  prints  the  following  statement  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Car- 
roll, a  colored  clergyman  who  attended  a  performance : 

"  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  the  negro  was  represented  as 
a  brute,  a  beast  and  a  demon  from  hell.  No  play  that  has  ever 
come  to  the  South  or  has  been  exhibited  in  this  country  is  calcu- 


A  SCENE  IN  "  THE   CLANSMAN." 

Gus,  a  negro  criminal,  hypnotized  in  the  presence  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,    confesses  his  crime  in  all  its  details. 
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lated  to  do  more  harm  to  both  races  than  'The  Clansman.'  It 
api>  the  lowest  ;,ih1  the  meanest  nature  in  the  white  man. 

Its  mural  effect  upon  him  and  upon  all  who  see  it  is  simply  terri- 
ble in  the  extreme.  It  is  an  insult  to  Almighty  God,  and  an  out- 
rage to  humanity.  Think  of  the  children  who  were  present,  the 
little  white  girls  and  white  hoys.  What  will  lie  the  harvest  of 
such  seed  sown  in  youthful  minds  is  a  terrible  thought.  No 
white  man  can  witness  this  play  without  feeling  mean  and  bit- 
ter toward  the  negro.  When  the  play  was  over.  1  said  to  my- 
self that  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  some  white  man  would  put 
a  bullet  through  me.  J  hastened  out  of  the  opera  house  and  got 
away  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  have  never  been  so  demoralized  in 
all  my  life — I  have  never  had  my  feelings  so  wrought  tip.  The 
self-control  and  patience  of  the  white  people  who  saw  this  play  is 
the  only  thing  that  prevents  them  from  beginning  a  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  negroes." 

The  speeches  of  Senator  Tillman  concerning  the  negro,  adds 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll,  "are  the  voice  of  an  angel  wdien  they  are 
compared  with  this  play."  "  May  God  save  the  Sonth  from  any 
more  friends  who  evince  their  friendship  by  such  productions  as 
'The  Clansman'!"  exclaims  the  Selma  (Alabama)  Journal.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Houston  Chronicle  (Texas)  thinks  that  Mr. 
Dixon  "  has  done  a  good  work  and  done  it  well,"  and  The  Post 
of  the  same  city  endorses  this  view. 

New  York  shows  no  inclination  to  take  "The  Clansman"  as 
seriously  as  did  the  South,  although  Louis  V.  De  Foe.  in  The 
World,  characterizes  it  as  "  the  theatrical  year's  shame."  and  Dr. 
Silverman,  the  well-known  Jewish  rabbi  in  New  York,  has  de- 
clared that  it  ought  to  be  prohibited.  The  Northern  critics  gen- 
erally seem  more  concerned  with  certain  alleged  crudities  on  the 
artistic  side  than  with  the  motive  of  the  play.  "  To  write  a 
play."  remarks  Collier's  Weekly,  "  requires,  among  other  things, 
the  art  of  repression — deftness,  illumined  suggestion,  intelligent 
restraint ;  and  yet  Mr.  Dixon  has  undertaken  to  write  one." 


NIETZSCHE'S  VOGUE  IN  FRANCE  EXPLAINED. 

'  I  *HE  name  heard  most  frequently  to-day  in  literary  Paris  is 
■*-  the  name  of  Nietzsche.  The  great  German  philosopher  and 
man  of  letters  is  enjoying  among  Frenchmen  a  vogue,  a  pas- 
sionate admiration,  such  as  his  own  countrymen  have  never  ac- 
corded him.  His  works  have  been  translated  into  French,  and 
some  of  them  have  sold  in  large  editions.  Critical  studies  on  his 
philosophy  have  made  their  appearance,  and  the  more  serious 
magazines  have  fairly  teemed  with  comment  and  biographical 
matter.  He  is  hailed  as  the  intellectual  equal  of  Schopenhauer, 
and  his  work  is  acclaimed  as  an  original  and  epoch-making 
achievement  in  philosophy.  Tn  a  work  which  recently  appeared 
in  Paris,  entitled  "  Nietzsche  and  the  Reform  of  Philosophy."  Mr. 
Jules  de  Gaultier  discusses  some  new  and  interesting  aspects  of 
Nietzsche's  genius.  He  has  discovered  a  close  affinity  between 
the  ideas  of  the  modern  German  philosopher  and  those  of  certain 
of  France's  greatest  writers.     He  says : 

"As  regards  Nietzsche  there  has  happened  what  has  always 
happened  upon  the  appearance  of  a  new  and  highly  original 
writer.  His  doctrine  is  at  first  received  with  a  hue  and  cry  and 
taxed  with  extravagance.  Later  on,  when  it  is  too  late  to  trample 
it  out,  when  it  has  triumphed  over  the  outcry  of  the  mob,  and  its 
individual  note  has  dominated  the  general  clamor,  there  is  always 
some  one  to  discover  a  resemblance  with  some  note  that  has  been 
heard  before;  the  reproach  of  banality  succeeds  that  of  extrava- 
gance. It  is  to  this  second  form  of  hostility,  encountered  by  every 
doctrine  which  clashes  with  old  habits  of  thought,  that  I  desire  to 
reply. 

"It  is  asked  whether  all  of  Nietzsche's  ideas  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  him  for  the  first  time  '  since  men  have  begun  to  think.' 
Is  it  not  possible  to  discover  analogies  between  his  thought  and 
that  of  the  Greek  sophists?'  Does  he  not  owe  much  to  our  own 
moralists.  Rochefoucauld.  Vriuvenargucs  or  Montesquieu?  Did 
not  Guyan,  a  French  philosopher,  precede  him  in  the  path  that 
he  seems  the  first  to  have  entered  upon?  Are  not  the  '  Essay  on 
a  Morality  Without  Obligation  or  Sanction  '  and  '  The  Religion 


of  the  Future.'  books  in  which  appear  the  ideas  which  are  after- 
wards developed  with  passion  in  '  Beyond  Good  and  Evil '  and 
'  Zarathustra  '  ?  Are  we  justified,  in  France,  in  welcoming  this 
foreign  thought  when  we  do  not  understand  the  voice  of  our  own 
writers,  or  seem  to  lose  the  sense  of  their  words?  Is  it  not  time 
to  think  whether  we  are  not  amenable  to  that  criticism  of  one  of 
Ibsen's  characters.  '  of  being  victims  of  delirious  adoration  which 
causes  us  to  roam  unceasingly  to  satisfy  our  need  for  admiring 
something  outside  ourselves'  ? 

"  The  attack  here  varies  slightly,  and  the  renown  in  France  of 
Nietzsche's  achievement  is  represented  as  one  of  those  crises  of 
infatuation  which  seduce  ns  from  ourselves  and  our  own  sources, 
and  cause  us  to  giv«  our  whole  admiration  to  foreign  models. 
Before  ascertaining  precisely  the  original  value  of  Nietzsche's 
thought  as  compared  with  that  of  certain  of  our  own  philosophers, 
it  seems  necessary  to  reply  to  this  more  general  form  of  objec- 
tion by  which  it  is  sought  to  combat  his  influence. 

"  The  answer  in  this  case  should  be  very  clear ;  for  a  crisis  of 
imitation  has  been  brought  about  among  us  by  means  of  which 
our  philosophic  thought  has  been  conceived  in  the  image  of  the 
philosophic  thought  of  Germany;  this  crisis,  which  was  marked 
by  the  triumph  of  Kantism  in  higher  education,  and  which  had 
much  influence  upon  good  intellects  of  the  second  class,  has  left 
its  mark  upon  so  original  an  intellect  as  Renan.  Now,  the  vogue 
of  the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche  in  France  is  precisely  (and  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  on  this  point)  a  reaction  against 
the  preceding  infatuation  in  favor  of  German  philosophy.  All  the 
protests  raised  against  Nietzsche  emanate  from  philosophers  or 
writers  who  have  been  more  or  less  subjected  to  this  German  in- 
fluence, and  while  they  believe  that  their  protest  is  in  favor  of 
French  principles,  it  is  in  reality  in  favor  of  those  German  ideas 
which  saturated  the  French  intellect  in  the  course  of  that  period 
of  intellectual  imitation.  The  philosophy  of  Nietzsche  is,  in 
effect,  the  most  dangerous  weapon  ever  aimed  at  the  metaphysical 
moral  system  of  Kant.  At  the  very  time  that  this  craze  of  imi- 
tation was  leading  us  away  from  our  great  men — Montaigne,  La 
Rochefoucauld,  Montesquieu,  as  obviously  irrenconcilable  with 
Kant — Nietzsche  was  acclaiming  these  French  writers,  was  ex- 
alting our  greatness  by  the  admiration  he  professed  for  them,  and 
was  inducing  us  to  retrace  our  steps  and  return  to  them.  To  see 
in  Nietzsche's  present  vogue  in  France  a  crisis  of  infatuation  for 
foreign  thought  is  therefore  sheer  nonsense." 

Mr.  de  Gaultier  proceeds  to  point  out  that  the  popularity  of 
Nietzsche  in  France  should  have  a  beneficent  result,  and  is 
patriotic  in  its  nature,  since  it  is  calculated  to  lead  French  litera- 
ture back  to  its  original  high  ideals.     He  says  further: 

"  No  one  has  ever  expressed  more  earnest  admiration  for 
French  culture  than  Nietzsche.  Above  all — and  what  is  most 
valuable — no  one  has  ever  before  set  forth  this  admiration  with 
the  marvelous  genius  of  a  psychologist  and  analyst,  has  based  it 
on  more  profound  reasons,  on  a  more  subtle  understanding  of  the 
subject,  on  so  sure  a  critical  method.  It  ma}'  be  added,  moreover, 
that  his  being  a  foreigner,  a  fact  which  makes  it  possible  to  repro- 
duce his  opinions  without  violating  modesty,  has  enabled  him  to 
discern  the  essential  elements  of  the  French  genius,  which  per- 
haps had  been  impossible  in  the  case  of  a  native  Frenchman. 
Nietzsche,  in  speaking  of  the  influence  of  Germany  on  France, 
called  French  style  '  the  unique  form  of  modern  art.'  Searching 
thro  the  centuries  of  history  in  which  human  traits  can  be  dis- 
covered, he  finds  no  other  worthy  of  being  placed  beside  it  except 
the  Greek.  Under  the  title  of  'Books  of  Europe,'  he  says:  'In 
reading  Montaigne,  La  Rochefoucauld,  La  Bruyere,  Fontenelle 
(particularly  "The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead"),  Vauvenargues. 
Chamfort.  one  is  much  nearer  antiquity  than  in  the  case  of  any 
group  of  six  authors  of  any  other  people.'  and  after  eulogizing  the 
style  and  content  of  these  writers'  books,  'which  contain  more 
true  ideas  than  the  books  of  all  the  German  philosophers  put  to- 
gether,' he  concludes  :  '  But  to  express  my  appreciation  more  in- 
telligibly, I  should  say  that,  bad  they  been  written  in  Greek,  their 
works  would  have  been  understood  by  the  Greeks.  The  most 
subtle  of  the  Greeks  would  have  been  forced  to  approve  this  art. 
and  there  is  one  thing  especially  that  they  would  have  admired 
and  adored — the  irony  of  French  expression.' 

"  Nietzsche's  admiration  for  our  great  men  is  written  large. 
He  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  French  thought.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  'Human.  Too  Human'  was  accompanied,  in  lieu  of 
preface,  by  a  pace  of  Descartes,  and  the  book  was  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Voltaire,  in  whom  he  saw  '  as  contrasted  with  all 
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that  followed  him,  a  great  lord  of  intellect.'  '  The  name  of  Vol 
taire  on  a  work  of  mine,'  said  he,  '  is  in  truth  progress  towards 
my  true  self.'  And  that  which  he  rated  at  the  very  highest  value 
in  Voltaire  was  that  gift  (wherein  he  saw  the  seal  of  French 
genius)  of  bringing  harmony  out  of  contrasting  things,  of  recon- 
ciling opposite  qualities.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  he  said  of  Vol- 
taire that  he  knew  how  to  unite  '  the  vcr\  greatest  intellectual 
liberty  with  a  disposition  of  mind  which  was  absolutely  non- 
revolutionary.'" —  Translation   made  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


THE   NATIONAL  NOTE   IN    RUSSIAN   ART. 

IT  is  not  in  "  the  sanguinary  frenzy  of  mobs,  but  rather  in  the 
sustained  and  consistent  message  of  contemporary  literature, 
music  and  painting"  that  Russian  life  and  character  are  truly 
portrayed,  says  Christian  Brinton  (in  an  informing  and  sym- 
pathetic article  on  "  Russia  through  Russian  Painting "  in  the 
February  Booklovers).  Mr.  Brinton' s  article  is  inspired  by  the 
exhibition  of  Russian  paintings,  wood  carvings, 
embroidery,  lacquer  work,  etc.,  in  New  York, 
known  as  "Russia's  First  Fine  Arts  Exposition 
in  America,"  and  by  the  visit  of  the  Russian  peace 
envoys,  the  Russian  players,  and  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  which  last  he  speaks  of  as  having 
achieved  a  "continued  success  in  our  midst."  In 
the  Fine  Arts  Exposition  are  more  than  six  hun- 
dred canvases,  of  varying  merit,  from  the  brushes 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  painters  of  the 
several  art  societies  and  schools  of  St.  Petersburg. 
In  the  early  days  of  Russian  art,  Mr.  Brinton 
tells  us,  "  the  painter  was  crushed  beneath  archaic 
formalism  and  frigid  academic  precedent."  Byzan- 
tine tradition  and  Italian  and  French  ideals  re- 
pressed all  spontaneous,  healthy  impulse.  But 
the  national  spirit  was  struggling  for  expression. 
First  it  appeared  in  literature — 

"  The  modest,  unwitting  father  of  contemporary 
Russian  painting  as  well  as  literature  was  Gogol, 
a  furtive  little  man  with  the  face  of  a  fox  and  a 
great    mass    of    dark    hair    flapping    across    his 
anxious   brow.     It  is  from  under  the  mantle   of 
the  author  of  '  Taras   Bulba.'   '  Evenings  on  the 
Farm  near  Dikanka,'  '  The  Revizor,'  and  '  Dead 
Souls,'  that  have  sprung  successively  such  writers 
as  Goncharov,  Turgenev,  and  Tolstoy,  and  such  artists  as  Repin, 
Pasternak,  and  Serov.     He  died  at  forty,  a  pitiful  religious  mys- 
tic, without  realizing  that  his  sprightly  humor,  the  keenness  of 
his    observation,    and    his    scrupulous   fidelity   to   local   type    had 
proved  cf  incalculable  stimulus  to  the  entire  nation." 

Then  came  an  artistic  insurrection  that  overturned  the  auto- 
cratic rule  of  the  Academy  and  brought  the  national  note  into 
Russian  painting.     We  read  : 

"  In  1863  a  resolute  band  of  students  rebelled  against  the  offi- 
cial routine  of  the  Academy  and  established  themselves  as  an  in- 
dependent group.  They  possessed  fresh,  invigorating  ideals  and 
boundless  enthusiasm  and  soon  became  the  immediate  forerunners 
of  the  art  of  to-day.  During  their  early  struggle  for  recognition 
they  were  valiantly  aided  by  the  publicist  Chernyshevsky,  who 
upheld  them  in  the  press  and  gave  them  as  their  motto  those 
magical  words  [le  beau  e'est  la  vie]  which  appear  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  And  thus'  during  years  of  eager,  untutored  endeavor 
Russian  painting  drew  gradually  closer  and  closer  to  a  direct  and 
vigorous  interpretation  of  local  scene  and  character." 

The  most  important  reason  why  Russian  art  is  to-day  so 
abundantly  racial  in  accent,  Mr.  Brinton  believes,  is  "  the  excep- 
tional prominence  attained  during  the  past  decade  by  the  Rural 
Industries  movement,"  of  which  he  says: 

"  At  Abramtsevo,  Talachkino,  Somolenka,  and  other  provincial 
centers  throughout  the  Empire  have  been  established  schools  for 
assisting  and  directing  the  peasants  in  weaving,  dyeing,  embroid- 
ery, wood-carving,  and  similar  branches  of  native  craftsmanship. 
It  is  impossible  too  warmly  to  praise  the  intelligent  efforts  of 


such  women  as  the  late  Helen    Polenov.    the    Princess    Marie 
Tcniehcv.  Mine.  Jakounchikov-Weber,  and  their  CO  la  k  B 

ng  back  to  the  naive   limplicity  oi  ornament  as  preserved 

among  the  pea  .mi    and  bj     upplementing  n  with  modern  ta 
and  invention  they  have  enriched  and  fortified  the  art  of  tbi    en 
tire   country,    A    number   of    men,    among    whom    are    Vrubel, 
Malioutin,  and  Golovin,  are  devoting  most   of  their  ■  to 

this  movement,  the  influence  of  which  on  painting  as  well  as  in 
terior  decoration  has  already  proved  considerable.     It- seems,  in 
<\cv(\,  the  leavening  factor  in  Russian  art,  and  is  in  essence  but 
another  and  saner  phase  of  that  'going  to  the  people'  which  has 
been  responsible  for  so  much  heartache  and  heroism." 

The  Russian  woman  and  the  Russian  peasant  arc  strong  and 
sincere  figures  in  the  art  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Brinton  says  of 
them  : 

"  Ever  since  the  Decembrists'  wives  shared  their  husbands' 
Siberian  exile,  and  even  before,  the  Russian  woman  has  fought 
with  passionate,   tragic  fervor  for  the   social   redemption   of  her 


"  LAYING  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE    KREMLIN/'  BY   DZHENEV. 

According  to  a  custom  prevalent  among  the  Slavs  of  former  times  a 
living  creature  was  usually  buried  beneath  the  first  foundation  stone 
of  any  important  edifice. 

country.  Not  only  has  she  reformed  her  household  and  reared 
her  children  according  to  the  highest  possible  standards,  but  she 
has  been  ready  at  any  moment  to  face  eternal  snows  or  step  upon 
the  scaffold.  Beginning  with  Olga.  whose  sacred  ardor  illumined 
for  a  space  the  sterilized  existence  of  Oblomov,  literature,  and  to 
a  lesser  degree  art.  have  shown  an  unbroken  succession  of  be- 
seeching martyrs.  You  doubtless  recall  Helen,  in  '  On  the  Eve.' 
and  Marianne,  in  '  Virgin  Soil.'  While  you  may  not  have  seen 
Iarochenko's  portrait  entitled  'A  Student.'  you  would  easily  rec- 
ognize her.  Women  such  as  these  cotdd  not  for  an  instant  con- 
sent to  remain  '  muslin  girls,'  or,  as  we  would  probably  call  them, 
'chiffon  girls.'  They  seem  destined  from  the  first  for  sterner 
duties.  .  .  . 

"  Those  same  qualities  of  vigor,  sincerity,  and  fearless,  lucid 
presentation  which  established  the  supremacy  of  Russian  fiction 
should  achieve  a  similar  position  for  Russian  painting.  The  sal- 
vation of  Russian  art.  as  of  all  art,  lies  in  a  saving  sense  of  na- 
tionalism. It  is  particularly  true  of  Russia  that  her  best  ex- 
pression flows  direct  from  the  sap  of  popular  life  and  legend. 
Taste  is  rapidly  becoming  more  general  among  the  peasant  work- 
men, and  thus  art  is  daily  being  refreshed  by  the  simple,  in- 
genuous beauty  of  native  craftsmanship.  To  an  instinctive,  al- 
most primitive,  love  of  color  will  eventually  be  added  a  surer  out- 
line and  a  more  chastened  choice  of  subject.  It  is  true  that  the 
'  Society  of  Traveling  Exhibitions '  does  much  toward  stimulat- 
ing public  appreciation  in  the  various  social  and  intellectual  cen- 
ters of  the  Empire,  yet  the  peasant  who  lives  close  to  the  great, 
throbbing  heart  of  nature  and  who  spontaneously  translates  his 
impressions  into  outward  form  is  quite  as  important  as  his 
painter  brother.  Those  humbler  souls,  so  beset  by  wistful  appre- 
hension, and  so  full  of  artless  fantasy,  who  spin  their  own  thread, 
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weave  their  own  linen,  and  color  theif  stuffs  with  vegetable  dyes, 
indigo,  marena  red,  and  green  from  the  saw-wort,  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  any  survey  of  Russian  painting.  For  it  is  they  who. 
in  large  measure,  are  responsible  for  what  is  best  and  most  typical 
in  an  art  which  is  both  modern  and  barbaric,  both  insolent  and 
tender.  Because  these  same  misguided  muzhiks  are  to-day  pil- 
laging estates  and  murdering  their  landlords,  it  need  not  be  as- 
sumed even  by  sensitive  alarmists  that  the  country  is  in  danger 
of  being  torn  asunder  and  forever  obliterated.  A  nation  which 
for  over- two  centuries  withstood  that  relentless  Mongol  domina- 
tion can  survive  a  few  months,  or  years,  of  social  and  political  dis- 
ruption. The  red-flag  of  anarchy,  like  the  blue  banner  of  Jenghis 
Khan,  will  in  time  give  way  before  the  enigmatic  double-headed 
eagle  of  the  Palaeologus." 


WORK  BETTER  THAN  INSPIRATION  I*    MUSIC. 

WHETHER  inspiration  or  craftsmanship  is  the  safer  depend- 
ence for  the  creative  artist  is  an  old  question  which  seems 
destined  to  remain  a  perennial  point  of  discussion.  Of  special 
interest  to  many  will  be  the  personal  testimony  of  Tchaikovsky, 
the  great  Russian  composer,  as  revealed  in  Rosa  Newmarch's 
recently  published  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky." 
This  interest  is  the  more  general  owing  to  the  recent  enthusiastic 
reception  of  the  Russian  conductor  Safanov,  in  his  interpreta- 
tions of  Tchaikovsky's  works  before  American  audiences.  Music 
so  full  of  dramatic  passion  as  the  "  Symphonie  Pathetique " 
might  seem  to  have  emanated  only  from  a  soul  wrought  by  an 
acute  crisis  to  the  highest  stress  of  inspiration.  Yet  this  impres- 
sion is  somewhat  shaken  on  reading  a  letter  from  the  composer 
describing  his  customary  habit  of  mind  and  his  personal  convic- 
tion regarding  the  general  question  of  musical  composition.  His 
reference,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  Glinka,  the  Russian  composer 
of  two  operas,  "Life  of  the  Tsar"  and  "Ruslan  and  Ludmilla," 
not  only  enforces  his  point,  but  reveals  the  estimate,  elsewhere  in 
the  present  volume  enlarged  upon,  in  which  he  held  his  musical 
compatriot.  The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  Constantinovich : 

"  Your  Imperial  Highness,  ...  I  should  be  delighted  to  meet 
Maikov  [one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Russian  poets]  at  your 
house  to  discuss  the  relations  between  art  and  craftsmanship. 
Ever  since  I  began  to  compose  I  have  endeavored  to  be  in  my 
work  just  what  the  great  masters  of  music — Mozart,  Beethoven, 
and  Schubert — were  in  theirs ;  not  necessarily  to  be  as  great  as 
they  were,  but  to  work  as  they  did — as  the  cobbler  works  at  his 
trade ;  not  in  a  gentlemanly  way,  like  Glinka,  whose  genius,  how- 
ever, I  by  no  means  deny.  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Men- 
delssohn, Schumann,  composed  their  immortal  works  just  as  a 
cobbler  makes  a  pair  of  boots — by  daily  work ;  and  more  often 
than  not  because  they  were  ordered.  The  result  was  something 
colossal.  Had  Glinka  been  a  cobbler,  rather  than  a  gentleman, 
besides  his  two  (very  beautiful)  operas,  he  would  have  given  us 
perhaps  fifteen  others,  and  ten  fine  symphonies  into  the  bargain. 
I  could  cry  with  vexation  when  I  think  what  Glinka  might  have 
left  us,  if  he  had  not  been  born  into  an  aristocratic  family  before 
the  days  of  the  Emancipation.  He  showed  us  what  he  could  have 
done,  but  he  never  actually  accomplished  a  twentieth  part  of 
what  it  was  in  him  to  do.  For  instance,  in  symphonic  music 
(' Kamarinskaya '  and  the  two  Spanish  overtures)  he  simply 
played  about  like  an  amateur — and  yet  we  are  astonished  at  the 
force  and  originality  of  his  gifts.  What  would  he  not  have  ac- 
complished had  he  worked  in  the  same  way  as  the  great  masters 
of  Western  Europe? 

"Although  I  am  convinced  that  if  a  musician  desires  to  attain 
to  the  greatest  to  which  his  inspiration  will  carry  him  he  must 
develop  himself  as  a  craftsman,  I  will  not  assert  that  the  same 
thing  applies  to  the  other  arts.  For  instance,  in  the  sphere  you 
have  chosen  I  do  not  think  a  man  can  force  himself  to  create. 
For  a  lyrical  poem,  not  only  the  mood  but  the  idea,  must  be  there. 
But  the  idea  will  lie  evoked  by  some  fortuitous  phenomenon.  In 
music  it  is  only  necessary  to  evoke  a  certain  general  mood  or 
emotion.  For  example,  to  compose  an  elegy  T  must  tune  myself 
to  a  melancholy  key.  But  in  a  poet  this  melancholy  must  take 
some  concrete  expression,  so  to  speak;  therefore  in  his  case  an 
external    impulse   is   indispensable.     But   in   all   these   things  the 


difference  between  the  various  creative  temperaments  plays  a 
great  part,  and  what  is  right  for  one  would  not  be  permissible 
for  another.  The  majority  of  my  fellow-workers,  for  instance, 
do  not  like  working  to  order;  I  on  the  other  hand,  never  feel 
more  inspired  than  when  I  am  requested  to  compose  something, 
when  a  term  is  fixed  and  I  know  that  my  work  is  being  impa- 
tiently awaited." 

TRANSITORINESS  AS  EVIDENCE  OF  A 
BOOK'S   VALUE. 

"HP  HE  greatest  compliment  we  can  pay  to  a  book,"  says  an 
■*■  editorial  writer  in  the  New  York  Independent,  "  is  not  to 
preserve  it  intact,  like  an  indigestible  lump,  but  to  transmute  it 
quickly  into  other  forms,  like  digestible  food."  This  is  the  age 
of  plagiarism,  he  asserts,  but  there  is  no  note  of  pessimism  in  his 
assertion.  On  the  contrary,  he  points  out  that  plagiarism  is  "  the 
fundamental  principle  of  th^  universe,"  and  that  "  the  most  valua- 
ble book  is  that  which  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  times  in  form 
and  matter  that  it  is  quickly  absorbed."  Thus  "really  useful 
ideas  speedily  become  anonymous."  He  draws  the  following  pic- 
ture of  modern  literary  industry: 

"  No  tariff  on  the  boundary  of  the  century  protects  the  literary 
industry  from  the  pauper  labor  of  antiquity.  The  reading  rooms 
are  filled  with  diligent  students  poring  over  neglected  volumes 
in  search  of  ideas  so  old  that  they  will  be  new  to  this  generation. 
Commentators,  editors,  biographers'  and  critics  swarm  around 
every  great  book,  seeking  for  forgotten  ideas.  The  dump-heaps 
around  all  the  abandoned  gold  mines  of  literature  are  worked 
over  every  few  years  by  some  new  cyanide  process'in  the  hope  of 
extracting  still  more  of  the  precious  metal.  Old  theories,  fancies, 
suggestions,  themes,  plots,  characters,  that  appear  to  have  the 
slightest  value  to  us  of  the  present  are  continually  being  brought 
forward  again  in  new  and  attractive  forms.  Everywhere  about 
us  we  see  the  avatars  of  all  the  ancient  religions,  philosophies 
and  systems  since  the  world  began.     It  is  the  age  of  plagiarism." 

He  quotes  the  aphorism  that  a  thought  is  "  his  at  last  who  says 
it  best,"  but  adds : 

"  Nobody  ever  says  it  best,  therefore  nobody  can  ever  call  it  his 
at  last.  An  author  cannot  copyright  an  idea,  he  can  only  copy- 
right a  form  of.  words  which  transiently  embodies  it.  The  idea, 
if  it  is  good  for  anything,  soon  becomes,  common  property,  and 
one  does  not  have  to  buy  his  book  to  get  it.  We  want  no  man's 
image  and  superscription  on  our  current  coin  of  thought.  If  it 
circulates  rapidly  it  is  soon  worn  off.  .  .  . 

"'Back  to  Kant'  is  the  cry  we  hear.  How  can  we?  Kant  is  in 
our  very  veins.  How  much  would  the  world  lose  if  every  copy 
of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics  and  Newton's  Physics  were  de- 
stroyed? These  could  more  easily  be  dispensed  with  than  many 
of  lesser  value,  for  they  are  most  completely  embodied  in 
thousands  of  other  volumes,  some  of  them  much  more  readable 
now.     Truth  has  many  channels  by  which  to  reach  us. 

"  The  author  who  is  worthy  of  immortality  is  he  who  is  will- 
ing to  be  forgotten.  The  greatest  compliment  we  can  pay  to  a 
book  is  not  to  preserve  it  intact,  like  an  indigestible  lump,  but 
to  transmute  it  quickly  into  other  forms,  like  nutritious  food. 
The  very  transitoriness  of  literature  at  the  present  time  is  a  sign 
that  mental  metabolism  is  active,  and  our  civilization  alive  and 
healthy.  After  all,  why  should  an  author  care  to  hand  down  his 
name  to  posterity?  The  author's  chair  is  'the  Siege  Perilous,' 
whereon  no  man  should  sit  unless,  like  Sir  Galahad,  he  is  willing 
to  lose  himself  to  save  himself. 

"  It  is  the  Egyptian  ideal  of  an  immortality,  this  of  being  kept 
indefinitely  in  the  semi-public  burial  ground  of  the  anthology  and 
school  reader,  to  be  wrapped  like  a  mummy  in  layers  upon  layers 
of  prefaces  and  appendices  and  injected  with  annotations  as  pre- 
servatives. To  be  inflicted  as  a  task  upon  those  one  aimed  to 
please;  to  have  essays  written  to  explain  the  jokes  and  light 
allusions  whose  only  value  consists  in  their  being  caught  by  the 
reader  on  the  fly  by  instinctive  and  unconscious  apperception ;  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  intimate  details  of  one's  life  made  the 
boast  of  pedants  and  the  criterion  of  culture ;  such  a  personal  im- 
mortality is  no  more  to  be  desired  than  that  promised  us  by  the 
seance-room,  where  one's  spirit  is  at  the  call  of  any  medium  who 
wants  to  prescribe  for  a  client's  rheumatism." 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION. 


TO  STOP  ACCIDENTS  AT  SEA. 

THAT  accidents  at  sea  arc  due  in  sonic  degree  to  a  vicious 
system,  or  lack  of  system,  in  the  appointment  and  promotion 
of  officers  on  merchant  vessels,  is  charged  by  Dr.  I.  Dupuy,  who 
writes  on  the  subject  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  Decem- 
ber 23).  What  he  says  applies,  of  course,  wholly  to  the  French 
merchant  marine,  but  it  is  not  without  interest  to  other  countries 
where  favoritism  and  incompetence  on  shipboard  arc  not  un- 
known. The  remedies  Dr.  Dupuy  finds  in  a  marine  civil  service, 
in  which  each  officer  shall  have  entrusted  to  him  the  particular 
command  or  duty  that  he  has  been  proved  most  competent  to  per- 
form. This  involves  a  certain  increase  in  state  supervision,  which 
the  writer  justifies.     He  says: 

"  One  of  the  most  important  guaranties  of  safety  at  sea  is  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  the  commander.  All  sailors,  even  the 
greatest  authorities,  have  not  the  same  conception  of  these  two 
qualities ;  this  may  be  easily  explained  by  considering  the  recent 
rapid  development  of  steam  navigation,  while  conditions  have 
been  practically  stationary  for  sailing  vessels." 

For  these  diverse  duties,  the  author  notes,  the  candidates  for  a 
captain's  license  must  pass  precisely  the  same  examinations ;  ex- 
perience counts  for  more  than  anything  else,  yet  one  license  is 
supposed  to  cover  all.  Once  in  command  of  a  vessel,  he  finds 
himself  hampered  by  companies,  directors  and  all  sorts  of  lands- 
man officials — fruitful  sources  of  accident,  the  writer  asserts. 
Favoritism  alone,  though  it  may  be  rare,  may  alone  bring  about 
disastrous  consequences.     He  says  : 

"  We  could  cite  the  career  of  such  a  captain,  commanding  a 
passenger  steamer  on  one  of  the  most  crowded  lines,  who  has  in 
his  record  the  loss  of  many  vessels.  Is  that  a  guaranty  of  safety 
for  the  passengers  who  are  entrusted  to  his  care?  We  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  those  familiar  with  these  antecedents 
would  embark  without  disquietude  on  a  vessel  so  commanded. 

"  This  example,  amid  many  others  not  less  to  the  point,  leads 
to  the  principal  conclusion  that  I  desire  to  announce,  namely, 
that  companies  should  not  be  allowed  to  give  the  command  of 
their  ships  to  any  captain  of  their  choice,  without  other  guaranty 
and  other  control  than  that  of  his  license,  as  is  now  permitted  by 
law.  The  companies  should  not  plead  the  right  of  individual 
liberty  and  of  the  free  disposition  of  their  own  goods ;  they  are 
doing  a  public  service  in  a  public  domain,  and  it  is  always  under- 
stood that  when  such  duties  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  incapa- 
ble or  inappreciative  hands,  the  state  must  step  in  and  exercise 
control.  Now  in  the  present  state  of  things  the  guaranty  given  to 
a  commander  by  his  rank  of  captain  alone  is  shown  to  be  insuffi- 
cient ;  the  public  authorities  recognize  this,  since  they  are  talking 
of  reforms ;  now  here,  we  think,  is  how  these  should  be  brought 
about. 

"  First  of  all,  by  suppression,  pure  and  simple,  of  captain's  and 
officer's  licenses.  .  .  .  By  creation  of  a  graded  corps  beginning 
at  the  foot  of  the  scale  with  a  rank  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
present  merchant  marine  apprentice,  and  continuing  through  those 
of  third,  second  and  first  lieutenants,  to  those  of  second  captain 
and  commander.  Each  step  of  this  grade  should  be  made  only 
after  a  stated  period  of  navigation  and  after  a  test  of  skill  by  ex- 
amination .  .  . 

"  The  corps  should  be  divided  according  to  specialties,  as,  for 
example,  into  officers  of  steam  navigation  and  officers  of  sail  navi- 
gation. The  same  person  should  have  access  to  both  arms  of  the 
service.  ... 

"  There  would  not  be  so  much  innovation  and  revolution  in 
such  a  reform  as  might  at  first  be  thought.  It  would  in  fact  be 
only  the  official  regulation  of  a  state  of  things  that  already  exists, 
and  the  substitution  of  state  for  corporation  control,  without  the 
actual  suppression  of  the  latter.  The  companies  would  still  re- 
main free  to  choose  any  officer  that  had  risen  by  merit  to  the 
proper  grade,  but  they  could  not  entrust  the  duties  of  that  grade 
to  an  officer  who  could  not  justify  his  appointment  by  ability  to 
pass  a  corresponding  examination ;  there  would  thus  be  a  sort 
of  modification  of  the  possibility  of  advancement  by  favor  or  by 
seniority  alone. 


"Of  course  the  division  of  commanders  according  I"    pe<  ialties 
would  be  only  oliiei.il  conse<  ration  of  th<   pn   en1  1  u  ttom  of  th< 
companies  that  emploj  captains  by  preference  in  duties  thai  th 
know  the  best  and  where  thej  have  th<  est    ikill." 

I  nder  such  a  regime  as  this,  the  writer  thinks,  commanders 
would  acquire  a  degree  of  independence  which,  without  prejudice 
to  the  interests  of  any  one,  would  enable  them  to  care  more  sys- 
tematically for  their  own  safety  and  that  of  their  V>  isels  and  pas- 
sengers.    Some  of  the  results  he  specifies  as  follows: 

"We  should  no  longer  see  passenger  vess<  1  lake  on  dynamite 
with  their  cargoes  and  pulverize  human  bodies  and  goods  with 
a  formidable  explosion  only  a  few  miles  out.  as  happened  recently 
on  the  Bambara  almost  in  sight  of  Marseilles.  We  should  no 
longer  sec  ships  leave  port  overloaded,  their  load-line  being  sub- 
merged below  water,  absolutely  paralyzed  against  the  assaults  of 
the  sea  and  engulfed  soon  after  doubling  the  first  cape,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Lybia,  which  crossed  the  Black  Sea  overloaded, 
took  on  a  deck-load  of  old  iron  at  Constantinople,  and  was  never 
beard  of  after  passing  the  Dardanelles.  We  should  no  longer 
Mediterranean  vessels  leave  Marseilles  with  only  two  officers, 
who,  overwhelmed  with  a  multiplicity  of  duties,  are  forced  to 
abandon  their  work  to  inexperienced  subordinates,  and  are  there- 
fore wrecked  on  the  nearest  islands,  like  the  Libau,  whose  loss 
we  are  still  mourning.  We  should  never  find  firemen  complain- 
ing to  the  public  authorities  that  their  chief  engineers  force  them 
to  keep  up  a  pressure  above  the  capacity  of  the  boilers.  We 
should  see  no  more  rotten  hulls,  no  more  life  belts  in  tatters, 
taken  hastily  from  some  corner  and  thrown  on  the  dock  when- 
ever some  accident  has  aroused  the  attention  of  the  inspection 
officers.  With  more  liberty  we  should  see  less  low  complaisance, 
less  cowardice  and  less  lying;  we  should  see  more  justice  and  at 
the  same  time  more  security  and  more  confidence." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  FLAMING  ARC  LIGHT. 

'  I  ''HIS  new  and  powerful  form  of  outdoor  electric  lamp,  which 
-*-  was  described  in  these  columns  over  a  year  ago,  and  has 
been  well-known  abroad  for  several  years,  has  taken  a  long  time 
to  make  its  way  to  this  country.  Now,  however,  it  is  becoming 
somewhat  common  in  the  larger  cities,  although  still  enough  of  a 
rarity,  in  the  words  of  The  Electrical  World,  "  to  cause  pic- 
turesque comment."     Says  that  paper  (New  York,  January  13)  : 

"  The  flaming  arc  is  now  with  us  and  probably  to  stay.  Its 
appearance  is  somewhat  startling,  even  to  a  hardened  technolo- 
gist. It  looms  up  from  the  street  like  a  compressed  conflagration, 
making  the  ordinary  arcs  look  like  blue  candles,  while  the  gas 
lights  and  ordinary  incandescents  have  beside  it  about  the  ap- 
parent luminosity  of  a  white  bean.  The  splendid  pale  golden  hue 
of  the  light  looks  queer  at  first  to  the  eye  that  has  gradually  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  bluish  light  of  the  enclosed  arcs,  but  the 
effect,  save  for  the  unpleasantly  great  brilliancy,  is  altogether 
good.  The  common  globe  is  totally  unfitted  for  dealing  with  a 
source  of  so  enormous  brilliancy  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  very 
strongly  diffusing  globe  of  at  least  double  the  ordinary  diameter. 

"  The  loss  of  light  thus  incurred  is  a  very  trivial  matter,  con- 
sidering the  enormous  efficiency  of  the  flaming  arc.  To  put  the 
facts  conservatively  it  gives  five  to  ten  times  as  much  light  per 
watt  as  the  common  enclosed  arc.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  electric  lighting  one  sees  in  commercial  use  on  the 
streets  lamps  that  can  be  rated  at  2,000  candle-power  without  the 
need  of  any  photometric  apologies.  .  .  .  They  completely  outclass 
any  other  illuminant  of  human  devising  so  far  as  efficiency  is 
concerned. 

"  Unhappily,  all  of  the  flaming  arcs  as  yet  devised  give  off  fumes 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  them  undesirable  for  ordinary  use 
indoors.  For  street  use,  however,  they  are  well  adapted,  save  for 
the  extra  care  required.  Just  what  this  will  in  practice  amount 
to  is  at  present  uncertain.  The  consumption  of  electrode  amounts 
to  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  per  hour,  which  per- 
mits all-night  burning  comfortably  enough,  but  demands  daily 
trimming.  This  puts  them  in  the  class  of  the  old  open  arcs  as 
regards  attendance,  and  the  carbons  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
lamps,  are    just    now    relatively    quite    expensive.    The    greatly 
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reduced  energy  required  for  a  given  light  goes  so  far  to  com- 
pensate these  expenses,  that  the  flaming  arc  is  quite  certain  to 
take  rank  as  the  cheapest  known  illuminant.  Up  to  the  present 
time  that  distinction  has  belonged  to  the  so-called  gas  arc,  the 
cost  of  which,  however,  is  sufficiently  near  to  that  of  the  electric 
arc  as  to  render  it  certain  that  the  flaming  arc  will  form  a  class 
by  itself." 

Although  this  light  is  at  present  unsuited  for  indoor  use,  the 
experimenters  are  pushing  their  work  in  this  direction,  and  if 
they  should  succeed  the  results  would  be  interesting.  Says  the 
writer  already  quoted: 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  any  more  economical  or  effective 
illumination  for  large  interiors  than  diffusive  lighting  with  the 
flaming  arc  for  a  radiant.  Capable  as  it  is  of  considerable  varia- 
tion in  color,  the  resulting  effects  would  be  of  great  beauty  and 
interest." 

RAILWAY    HOSPITALS. 

HP  HAT  in  case  of  railway  accidents  the  care  and  relief  of  the 
-^  injured  receives  much  less  attention  than  the  clearing  of  the 
wreck  and  the  opening  of  the  line  to  traffic,  is  asserted  by  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  Engineering  News  (New  York,  January  n). 
This  fact,  the  writer  thinks,  is  not  due  to  lack  of  humanity,  but 
rather  to  the  greater  impression  made  by  the  latter  necessity  on 
the  minds  of  officers  and  employees  alike.     He  goes  on  to  say: 

"  At  important  towns,  arrangements  are  usually  made  by  which 
medical  attendance  can  be  secured  when  required,  and  the  tool 
car  of  the  wrecking  train  is  sometimes  equipped  with  stretchers, 
bandages  and  blankets,  or  even  with  a  small  medicine  chest.  In 
most  cases,  however,  there  is  delay  in  preparing  a  relief  train, 
and  in  getting  doctors  and  nurses  (with  their  equipment)  to  the 
scene,  while  the  supplies  and  facilities  are  usually  very  inade- 
quate, as  the  inevitable  result  of  haste  in  getting  the  materials 
together  in  an  emergency.  Practically  every  railway  and  every 
division  of  an  important  railway  has  its  own  complete   wreck- 


Courtesy  of  ''The  Engineering  News." 

HOSPITAL  CAR  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

ing  equipment  and  organization.  At  the  terminal  or  division 
point  is  a  derrick  car,  tool  car,  etc. ;  and  arrangements  are  made 
to  have  an  engine  always  in  readiness  and  men  to  form  the  crew 
whenever  an  alarm  signal  is  given.  Whenever  a  wreck  occurs 
this  train  is  hurried  to  the  scene  and  the  work  of  clearing  the 
wreck  is  taken  in  hand  at  once.  But  the  persons  injured,  em- 
ployees and  passengers  alike,  have  frequently  to  remain  unshel- 
tered and  untended  for  a  considerable  time,  and  are  then  perhaps 
given  insufficient  treatment  and  transported  to  the  nearest  town 
in  freight  cars  or  ordinary  passenger  cars  whose  jolting  may 
cause  intense  suffering.  In  fact,  many  of  the  after-results  of 
train  accidents  are  considered  to  be  due  to  the  exposure  and  the 
delay  in  receiving  proper  treatment. 

"A  few  railways,  however,  probably  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
in  all,  have  made  a  small  beginning  in  the  establishment  of  hos- 
pital cars,  to  be  kept  in  readiness  at  terminals  or  division  points 


r-3*'-**- 


and  sent  out  promptly  to  the  scene  of  an  accident.  These  cars 
are  designed  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  patients,  are  specially 
well  fitted  with  springs  to  give  an  easy  riding  motion,  and  are 
fully  equipped  with  all  medical  and  surgical  accessories.  An 
operating  table  is  usually  provided  for  serious  cases,  but  in  gen- 


Courtesy  of  "The  Engineering  News." 

INTERIOR  OF  HOSPITAL   CAR. 

("Berths  on  the  left  are  in  position;  those  on  the  right  are  low- 
ered beneath  the  floor.) 

eral  the  car  is  usually  employed  only  for  minor  and  temporary 
treatment  necessary  to  enable  the  injured  persons  to  be  trans- 
ported in  safety  and  comparative  comfort  to  the  nearest  place 
where  permanent  hospital  accommodation  is  available." 

Pictures  and  plans  of  such  a  hospital  car  built  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  and  recently  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  meeting 
of  the  American  Railway  Association,  are  reproduced  herewith 
from  the  issue  of  Engineering  News  from  which  we  have  been 
quoting.     The  writer  concludes  : 

"  This  car  is  exceptionally  elaborate  and  expensive,  but  it  is 
the  intention  to  build  other  and  less  elaborate  hospital  cars  to  be 
stationed  at  different  points  on  the  company's  system.  While 
much  is  being  done  to  increase  the  safety  of  railway  travel,  it 
would  seem  that  railway  companies  might  well  give  more  at- 
tention to  providing  hospital  or  relief  cars  and  perfecting  meth- 
ods of  giving  prompt  and  adequate  relief  to  persons  injured  in 
railway  accidents." 

The  Hair  as  a  Health-Indicator.— Variations  in  the 

diameter  of  the  hairs  of  the  head  have  recently  been  investigated 
by  a  Japanese  physician,  Dr.  Matsura,  of  Tokio,  we  are  told  by 
Cosmos  (Paris,  December  16).     Says  this  paper: 

"  It  is  well  known  that  in  certain  diseases,  very  decided  varia- 
tions have  been  found  in  the  growth  of  the  nails,  both  in  length 
and  thickness.  He  [Dr.  Matsura]  thought  he  would  inquire 
whether  it  might  not  be  the  same  with  the  hair.  According  to  his 
results,  all  affections  that  have  to  do  with  the  general  state  of 
the  health  diminish  the  diameter  of  each  hair.  The  medullary 
layer  may  even  be  absent  and  the  hard  layer  that  it  encloses  may 
disappear.  By  studying  the  hair,  the  variations  of  thickness 
(which  are'  more  accentuated  with  coarse-haired  than  with  fine- 
haired  races),  maladies  may  thus  be  diagnosed,  and  the  length 
of  the  thinned  zone  indicates  the  approximate  duration  of  the 
disease.    Thus  a  person  with  a  full  head  of  hair  carries  with  him 
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his  pathologic  history  in  capillary  term$.  But  with  shaved  con 
victs  and  bald-headed  intellectuals  the  method  would  appear  to 
be  of  little  value.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  post-mortem 
examiner,  the  method,  if  its  value  should  be  confirmed,  would 
appear  susceptible  of  giving  useful  indications  in  some  legal 
cases." — Translation  made  (or  TiiK  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


necessary  to  illumine  the  lamps.     It  may  be  asked  wnal  will  be 
left  of  the  original  energy  after  all  th(  formation       H 

pily  the  wind  is  not  apt   to   diirk — whenever  it  really  Mows." — 
Translation  made  foi  The  Literary    Dice  i 


NERVOUSNESS  AMONG    BLONDS   IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST. 

f~\  NE  of  the  first  conditions  that  come  up  for  the  serious  con- 
^^  sideration  of  the  medical  officer  during  his  tour  of  duty  in 
the  Southwest,  according  to  an  article  by  Dr.  V.  E.  Watkins,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  in  The  New  York  Medical  Journal  (De- 
cember 30),  is  the  "  nervousness  "  of  the  women.  All  of  the  army 
posts,  and  most  of  the  towns,  in  this  section  are  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  some  4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  all  physical  ail- 
ments are  popularly  attributed  to  the  altitude.  The  increased 
activity  of  lungs  and  heart  attendant  upon  life  in  a  rarified  atmos- 
phere naturally  leads  medical  observers  to  the  opinion  that  in 
some  inexplicable  way  these  phenomena  are  responsible  for  the 
marked  nervous  symptoms  so  frequent  in  the  "  land  of  sunshine." 
Says  the  author : 

"  The  fact,  however,  that  only  a  certain  physical  type  is  affected, 
and  that  many  of  those  who  complain  of  '  the  altitude '  had  stable 
nervous  systems  before  coming  to  the  Southwest,  makes  it  ap- 
parent that  there  are  other  factors  tending  to  produce  this  nerve 
exhaustion." 

A  resume  of  the  cases  which  came  under  the  doctor's  observa- 
tion during  a  service  of  nearly  three  years  in  Arizona  shows  that 
all  of  the  patients  were  of  light  complexion — some  decided 
blonds  and  others  with  varying  shades  of  brown  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  In  all  patients  the  blue  iris  was  present,  and  the  word 
"  blonds "  is  used  as  a  general  term.  Men  are  not  affected  to 
the  same  extent  as  women.  The  manifestations  of  the  trouble 
vary  from  a  slight  lack  of  self-control  to  a  profound  nervous  de- 
pression. In  nearly  all  patients  there  is  a  loss  of  self-control, 
with  the  irritability  of  temper  and  inconsistencies  of  character 
associated  with  a  beginning  neurasthenia.  Unaccountable  drowsi- 
ness, loss  of  weight  without  an  appreciable  cause,  headaches,  and 
physical  exhaustion  are  frequently  complained  of.  Says  Dr. 
Watkins : 

"  The  almost  perpetual  sunshine  becomes  very  trying  to  some 
of  these  people,  and  I  was  informed  of  one  woman  who  found  it 
most  restful  at  times  to  darken  her  rooms  and  light  a  lamp." 

The  author  attributes  the  ailment  of  these  blonds  to  the  small 
amount  of  pigment  in  their  skin,  and  claims  that  brunettes  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  affected.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Indians  and  Mexicans  of  the  Southwest  are  of  extremely  dark 
complexion,  and  therefore  well  protected  against  "  injury  from 
light."  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  observations  agree  with  those 
of  another  army  surgeon,  Dr.  Woodruff,  already  noted  several 
times  in  these  columns. 


Electric  Light  for  Polar  Explorers. —  A  singular 
method  of  furnishing  electric  light  in  a  ship  intended  for  Arctic 
exploration  has  been  proposed  for  the  Arctic,  the  vessel  to  be 
used  in  Captain  Bernier's  expedition.  The  plan,  which  is  avail- 
able for  any  vessel  passing  the  winter  in  high  latitudes,  is  thus 
described  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  December  30)  : 

"  This  plan  is  so  unexpected  and  extraordinary  that  it  must 
be  noted  with  some  reserve.  The  coal  to  be  used  for  heating 
purposes,  which  cannot  be  replaced  nor  supplied  in  the  seas 
where  the  vessel  is  to  winter,  may  not  be  used  to  generate  elec- 
tricity, so  the  following  combination  has  been  devised :  A  wind- 
mill, operating  when  the  wind  permits,  compresses  air  in  a  re- 
ceiver. This  compressed  air  runs  a  motor,  which  in  its  turn 
operates  a  dynamo  that  generates  electricity,  with  which  accumu- 
lators are  charged.     Finally  the  accumulators  furnish  the  current 


PHOTOGRAPHING    THE    INTERIOR   OF 
THE    EYE. 

AN  apparatus  by  means  of  which  it  has  become  po  jible  to 
■**-    obtain  good' photographs  of  the  background  of  the  eye  has 

been  devised   by   Dr.    Walther   Thorner,   of   th<     Uni  I      Eye 

Clinic  in  Berlin.     Says  a  writer  in  The  Sphere  (London),  from 
which  our  illustrations  are  taken: 

"This  result,  though  long  desired  by  oculists,  has  hitherto  been 
found  impossible.  Dr.  Thorner  has,  however,  accomplished  tins 
important  step  in  the  treatment  of  eye  diseases,  llis  contrivance 
constitutes    a   material    improvement   of   the    ophthalmoscope    in- 


TWO   DIRECT    PHOTOGRAPHS    OBTAINED    BY    THE    INSTRUMENT. 

vented  by  Helmholtz  in  1850,  which  latter  device  only  admits  of 
looking  at  the  background  of  the  eye.  Owing  to  its  peculiar 
construction  it  has  been  impossible  heretofore  to  photograph  the 
interior  or  back  of  the  eye.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  il- 
luminate the  interior  sufficiently  to  take  a  serviceable  picture,  and 
even  if  strong  sources  of  light  were  used  the  exposure  would  last 
too  long,  rendering  necessary  a  fixation  of  the  eye,  which  in  turn 
would  entail  serious  inconvenience  to  the  patient. 

"  Dr.  Thorner  first  succeeded  in  obtaining  photographs  of  the 
eyes  of  cats,  but  the  interior  of  the  human  eye  being  much  darker 
it  required  many  improvements  before  good  photographs  of  the 
interior  of  human  eyes  could  be  taken.  The  changes  proved  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  With  a  soft  light  the  eye  is  first  so  focussed 
that  its  back  yields  a  clear  image  on  the  photographic  plate.     The 
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plate  put  in,  the  camera  itself  is  opened  by  pressure  on  a  special 
lever,  and  a  flashlight  composition  is  ignited  by  means  of  an  elec- 
tric spark  generated  in  a  storage  battery.  Thereby  the  back- 
ground of  the  eye  is  lighted  up  for  a  moment  sufficiently  to  pro- 
duce a  good  image  on  the  plate. 

"  It  is  possible  to  distinguish  healthy  eyes  readily  from  sick 
ones,  the  eye  of  a  strongly  short-sighted  person  being,  for  in- 
stance, characterized  by  a  peculiar  ring  around  the  sun-like  il- 
luminated centre.  Oculists  will  now  be  enabled  to  watch  the 
progress  of  eye  diseases  or  disorders  step  by  step.  The  apparatus 
also  permits  of  taking  a  picture  of  any  separate  part  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  eye." 

TO  PATENT  OR  NOT  TO  PATENT. 

"  O  HALL  we  patent  our  invention  ?  "  asks  W.  D.  Graves  in 
v-'  the  head-line  of  an  article  in  The  American  Machinist 
(New  York,  January  18).  His  answer,  which  is  contained  in  the 
body  of  the  article,  may  be  condensed  into  the  phrase,  "  that  de- 
pends." Such  immense  fortunes  have  been  made  through  patents 
that  they  are  often  held  almost  in  reverence,  and  the  inventor  is 
apt  to  think  of  the  patent  as  a  direct  source  of  wealth,  rather 
than  as  a  mere  shield  against  competition.  After  noting  this. 
Mr.  Graves  goes  on  to  say: 

"  Contrary  to  the  general  shadowy  impression,  which  patent 
attorneys  are  careful  not  to  dispel,  capitalists  are  not  generally 
watching  the  Patent  Office  Gazette  for  a  chance  to  invest  in  every 
untried  invention  reported  therein.  The  cost  of  procuring  the 
patent  is  usually  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  amount  required  to 
get  the  article  started  on  the  market. 

"  An  idea  is  not  patentable,  but  any  novel  combination  of  parts 
is,  whether  it  be  practical  or  not ;  and  the  Patent  Office  gives  no 
information  as  to  its  practicability ;  hence  it  is  obvious  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  with  our  bright  mechanical  ideas  is  to  put  them 
in  material  working  form  and  to  test  their  practicability.  A 
patent  gives  no  power.  It  is  at  best  only  a  guaranty  from  Uncle 
Sam  that  no  one  but  the  patentee  will  have  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing and  vending  the  device  covered  by  it ;  and,  if  no  one  else 
wishes  to  make  such  device,  it  is  obviously  useless  to  patent  it. 
Having  material  assurance  of  the  practicability  of  our  invention, 
it  is  well,  before  proceeding  to  apply  for  a  patent,  to  find  if  any- 
one else  wants  to  make  it  and  if  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  so  doing;  or,  if  we  wish  to  engage  in  the  manufacture 
ourselves,  to  learn  something  of  the  market  for  it. 

"  In  devising  the  subject  of  a  successful  patent,  mechanical 
ability  is  not  more  essential  than  is  good  judgment  as  to  what 
will  sell.  Once  a  want  becomes  known  there  are  thousands  of 
skilled  mechanics  ready  to  attempt  the  supply  of  it;  and,  where 
a  thousand  men,  skilled  in  the  line  to  which  it  is  related,  set 
about  to  supply  a  want,  nine  hundred  of  them  will  produce 
devices  essentially  similar;  so  the  chance  of  anyone  making  a 
marked  success  is  comparatively  slight ;  but  wealth  and  honor 
await  the  man  who  foresees  a  demand,  supplies  it,  and  adequately 
protects  his  device." 

Mr.  Graves  warns  the  youthful  inventor,  who  is  chary  of  pub- 
licity for  fear  that  someone  will  steal  his  ideas,  that  after  attempt- 
ing to  market  a  few  patents,  he  may  rather  incline  to  feel  flat- 
tered if  somebody  would  steal  one.  There  is  little  danger  of 
theft  of  this  kind,  the  author  tells  us,  most  of  the  reported  cases 
being  simply  coincidences,  and  while  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  prove 
priority  of  invention  by  witnesses  it  is  also  well  to  know  how  the 
device  strikes  other  people  before  investing  much  in  it.  He 
goes  on : 

"  While  it  is  well  to  get  as  many  opinions  as  possible,  seeking 
rather  the  unfavorable  than  the  favorable,  they  are  of  use  only  to 
clarify  one's  own  judgment,  which  must  needs  be  the  final  basis 
of  decision.  It  is  well  to  test  a  thing  by  placing  it  tentatively  on 
the  market,  and.  if  people  who  arc  so  ready  to  say  '  it  is  a  good 
thing'  evince  a  disposition  to  buy,  there  is  yet  ample  time  to  pro- 
cure a  patent,  as  a  thing  may  be  on  the  market  and  in  public  use 
for  two  years  before  it  becomes  public  property.  Then,  having 
the  patent,  we  must  be  prepared  to  work,  work  and  pay  to  lead 
others  to  see  the  merit  so  evident  to  us. 

"It  is  said,  doubtless  truthfully,  that  over  go  per  cent,  of  all 
business  enterprises  fail ;  and,  if  this  is  true  of  old  and  tried  lines, 
where  is  the  occasion  for  surprise  if  gg  g-io  per  cent,  of  the  new 


ones  do  likewise?  In  perfect  accord  with  the  divine  law  of  com- 
pensation, in  all  business  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  gain,  a 
risk  proportionate  to  the  prospective  gain  must  be  taken.  No 
man  can  tell  with  any  degree  of  certainty  whether  a  device  will 
sell  or  not,  and  an  '  expert '  is  about  as  likely  to  err  as  another, 
in  some  respects  more  so.  .  .  . 

"  There  are  probably  few,  if  any,  devices  on  the  market  to-day 
which  have  a  more  extensive  sale  than  the  sectional  bookcase ; 
and  it  is  told  of  the  inventor,  by  one  in  a  position  to  know,  that, 
at  the  time  of  its  conception,  he  was  at  work  on  a  folding  crate 
for  the  shipment  of  chickens ;  and  that,  after  a  thorough  canvass 
and  discussion,  in  which  discussion  several  '  experts '  took  part, 
it  was  decided  without  a  dissenting  voice  that,  while  the  book- 
case might  sell  to  a  few  professional  men.  the  market  would  be 
very  limited  as  compared  with  that  of  the  chicken  crate,  so  it  had 
better  await  the  completion  of  that  device — and  wait  it  did.  The 
sales  of  the  chicken  crate  possibly  reached  a  dozen  (if  memory 
serves,  most  of  those  were  returned),  while  the  sales  of  the  book- 
case have  been  beyond  estimate  and  are  still  growing. 

"  Things  which  the  most  perspicacious  business  men  think  will 
have  a  large  sale  are  often  found  to  meet  with  no  favor  what- 
ever, while  things  at  which  they  laugh,  as  ridiculous,  sometimes 
have  phenomenal  sales.  No  one  can  tell  until  he  tries.  If  he 
fails,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  has  evolved  some- 
thing from  his  own  brain  of  which  future  generations  may  make 
use,  and  his  name  is  at  least  permanently  enrolled  among  many 
which  are  great — more  permanently  recorded  than  if  it  were  in- 
scribed on  a  tablet  in  the  Hall  of  Fame ;  and,  too,  it  is  an  open 
question  if  he  who  tries  and  fails,  and  tries  again,  is  not  entitled 
to  more  credit  than  are  many  of  those  who  succeed;  as  to  the 
cash  returns,  that's  different." 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES. 

In  relation  to  the  "  white  blackberry,"  whose  origin  is  ascribed  to 
Luther  Burbank  in  an  article  recently  quoted  in  this  department,  W.  M. 
Peteet,  of  Greenwood,  Miss.,  writes  us  as  follows :  "  This  is  possible, 
but  they  grow  in  Leflore  County  within  five  miles  of  Greenwood,  Miss., 
to  some  extent ;  that  is,  at  least  several  water-buckets  full  are  gathered 
every  season." 

British  physicians  dislike  the  telephone,  according  to  The  Hospital 
(London,  December  30).  Says  that  paper:  "  They  have  felt  the  tyranny 
of  the  telephone,  groaned  under  it,  suffered  from  it,  and  would  be  glad 
to  obtain  relief  from  it.  In  any  circumstances  there  is  little  peace  for 
the  medical  man,  for  sick  persons  and  their  relatives  are  often  lacking 
in  consideration  ;  but  the  constant  resort  to  the  telephone  on  the  part 
of  patients  whose  illness  is  often  more  imaginary  than  real,  has  greatly 
added  to  the  doctor's  worries  without  augmenting  his  income.  How  to 
remedy  the  evil  is  another  matter ;  and  we  are  afraid  that  unless  or 
until  a  code  of  ethics  of  the  telephone  is  recognised  and  as  scrupulously 
observed  as  any  other  amenities  of  modern  society,  it  is  likely  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish." 

Invisible  ink  and  sympathetic  ink  are  beaten  entirely  by  a  new 
development  in  preparations  of  this  nature  reported  by  a  French  trade 
journal,  La  Popctcrie,  as  translated  in  The  Publishers'  Circular  (Lon- 
don). Says  this  journal:  "This  is  nothing  less  than  a  disappearing 
paper.  The  paper  intended  for  this  temporary  use  is  submitted  to  the 
following  process:  It  is  first  steeped  in  acid  (sulphuric  acid  by  prefer- 
ence), diluted  according  to  the  lease  of  life  it  is  intended  the  material 
should  possess.  It  is  afterwards  dried  and  glazed,  and  the  acid  super- 
ficially neutralised  by  means  of  amnionic  vapor.  But  the  acid  still 
remains  in  the  pores,  and  that  paper  is  infallibly  doomed  after  an  exist- 
ence more  or  less  prolonged,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  certainly  a  most 
useful  invention,  and  should  commend  itself  strongly  to  those  who  can- 
not trust  their  correspondents  to  '  burn  their  letters.'  It  would  be 
rather  unpleasant  for  the  holder  of  what  he  thought  was  a  good  I.  O.  U. 
to  find  it  had  melted  into  thin  air." 

Referring  to  the  article  on  a  new  form  of  windmill,  translated  from 
the  French  in  The  Literary  Digest  for  January  6,  our  attention  is  called 
by  Walter  D.  Groesbeck,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  a  United  States  patent 
granted  on  January  4,  1898,  to  J.  C.  P.  Soerensen,  who  is  apparently 
the  same  Danish  builder  mentioned  in  our  article.  Our  correspondent 
writes  :  "  You  will  observe  that  his  invention  was  disclosed  to  the 
American  public,  through  his  published  patent,  more  than  eight  years 
ago.  I  send  you  this  patent  merely  to  illustrate  the  extent  to  which 
arts  and  sometimes  apparently  valuable  inventions  are  overlooked  and 
practically  immured  in  tlie  Patent  Office  for  long  periods  before  ever 
coming  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public  by  notice  in  periodicals. 
This  is  a  circumstance  frequently  noted  by  persons  having  access  to  the 
records  of  the  Patent  Office."  The  enclosed  patent  is  for  "  new  and 
useful  improvements  in  conical-center  sails  for  windmills,"  and  appar- 
ently refers  to  the  mill  described  in  The  Literary  Digest,  although 
the  specification  makes  no  mention  of  the  spaces  between  the  vanes, 
which  were  insisted  upon  by  the  French  writer  as  an  essential  feature 
of  tbe  design. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


THE    FIRST  QUARTER-CENTURY    OF    "CHRIS- 
TIAN   ENDEAVOR." 

SUCH  a  movement  for  vital  Christianity  among  the  young  the 
world  has  never  before  seen,  asserts  the  Rev.  Amos  R.  Wells 
in  a  pamphlet  describing  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement.  This 
movement  celebrates,  on  February  3,  the  end  of  its  first  quarter 
century.  Mr.  Wells  describes  the  modest  beginning  and  remark- 
able growth  of  Christian  Endeavor,  which  came  to  birth  as  a 
purely  local  experiment  in  a  Congregationalist  parsonage  in  Port- 
land.. Me.,  and  spread  spontaneously  until  it  is  now  a  great  inter- 
denominational organization,  nourishing,  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  three  and  a  half  millions,  in  sixty-nine  different  coun- 
tries, and  representing  in  the  United  States  alone  more  than 
thirty  denominations.  "The  wonder,"  writes  Sir  Harry  Rawson, 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  "  is  that  one  society,  with  fifty 
members  only,  in  a  little  over  twenty  years,  should  expand  into 
more  than  64,000  societies,  with  nearly  4,000,000  members." 

The  founder  of  this  organization  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  E. 
C'lark,  now  president  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
and  of  the  World's  Christian  Endeavor  Union,  and  editor-in-chief 
of  The  Christian  Endeavor  World.  In  connection  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversary  it  is  purposed  to  establish  a  fund  for 
the  building  and  maintenance  of  an  international  headquarters, 
which  will  be  at  the  same  time  a  memorial  to  the  work  of  Dr. 
Clark.  It  is  pointed  out  that  during  these  twenty-five  years  Dr. 
Clark  has  carried  on  the  world-wide  work  of  Christian  Endeavor 
without  expense  to  the  churches. 

Christian  Endeavor  work,  Mr.  Wells  reminds  us,  is  "  for  the 
young  people  of  all  the  churches,  and  is  entirely  under  the  control 
of  representative  pastors  from  each  denomination."  In  the  early 
days  of  the  movement  the  fear  was  often  expressed  that  the  work 
would  make  the  young  people  immodest  and  pharisaical.  That 
misgiving  seems  to  have  disappeared  except  in  Norway,  where 
Christian  Endeavor  is  "  making  a  cautious  beginning."  Many 
eminent  men  are  quoted  in  praise  of  Christian  Endeavor  as  a 
movement  within  the  churches,  yet  making  for  interdenomina- 
tional rapprochement.  The  recent  formation  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Christian  Endeavor  Union — a  denominational  banding  to- 
gether of  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  for  denominational  ends — 
shows  very  clearly,  says  Mr.  Wells,  "  how  consistent  is  inter- 
denominational fellowship  with  denominational  loyalty." 

"  I  know  of  no  organization  so  admirably  adapted  for  deep- 
ening and  quickening  the  spirituality  of  its  members,  and  for 
training  them  for  real  and  definite  service  for  the  church  of 
Christ,"  writes  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Horsefield,  Rector  of  St.  Silas's, 
Bristol,  England.  He  adds :  "  Its  adaptability  to  all  evangelical 
denominations  has  been  abundantly  proved."  Mr.  Wells  says  in 
his  pamphlet : 

"  Many  millions  of  young  people  have  enlisted  under  its  banner, 
'For  Christ  and  the  Church.'  Its  literature  has  been  translated 
into  scores  of  languages.  It  has  led  hundreds  of  thousands  into 
the  church,  and  has  induced  hundreds  to  become  ministers  of  the 
gospel  and  missionaries  of  the  cross.  Millions  of  young  people 
have  been  trained  by  it,  as  no  agency  has  ever  before  succeeded 
in  training  young  people,  to  take  their  places  among  the  mature 
workers  in  the  churches.  Boards  of  church  officials,  the  Sunday 
Schools,  the  prayer  meetings,  the  charity  work,  missions,  evangel- 
istic work,  Christian  work  of  all  kinds,  are  now  feeling  the  blessed 
results  of  this  training  of  the  young  by  definite  Christian  princi- 
ples and  practice." 

We  quote  as  follows  from  the  New  York  Christian  Herald's 
comment  on  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement : 

"  One  great  secret  of  its  success  has  been  the  principle  of 
definite  obligation.  The  pledge  was  a  vital  element  of  the  original 
constitution,  and  has  been  deemed  fundamental  in  the  whole  his- 


tory of  the  Society.  Flexibility,  however,  has  been  possible,  and 
an  agreement,  a  covenant,  a  promi  ie,  in  xceptional  in  I  u  ria  1 
been  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  a  please.  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly necessary  in  order  to  generate  beginnings  in  soiw 

and  in  the  hope  that  a  Society  once  organized  would  graduate 
from  the  good  to  the  better  and  the' best.  It  has  also  been  in- 
evitable' in  foreign  countries,  and  especially  in  Turkey.  The 
pledge  centralized  upon  participation  in  prayer  meeting  regularly 
as  a  matter  of  Christian  duty,  and   for  awhile  during   its   early 
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Originator   and    leader   of   the   Christian    Endeavor   movement, 
which  is  now  celebrating  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 

history,  the  Society  was  cultivating  the  spiritual  life  of  its  mem- 
bers exclusively,  but  the  object  of  its  founder  and  the  working 
of  its  constitution  provided  from  the  beginning  for  doing  things, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  phase  of  Christian  activity  which  has  not 
been  exemplified  and  amplified  by  the  Endeavor  Societies.  The 
members  have  contributed  to  missions,  home  and  foreign,  have 
erected  churches,  founded  and  sustained  charities,  remembered 
the  poor  and  the  prisoners,  sought  out  the  lonely  and  forsaken, 
and  been  almoners  of  good  to  multitudes  of  needy  souls." 


THE  ANGLICAN    CHURCH   AS   THE   RECON- 
CILER  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 

TS  Christianity  capable  of  meeting  the  demand  of  the  twentieth 
■*-  century  religion?  This  is  a  question  put  by  the  anonymous 
author  of  a  recent  volume  in  the  "  Crown  Theological  Library  " 
entitled,  "  The  Religion  of  Christ  in  the  Twentieth  Century." 
Christianity,  in  his  use  of  the  term,  is  the  historic  Christianity,  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  "religion  of  Christ"  which,  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  future,  he  sees  to  be  emerging  from  the  nineteen 
centuries  of  Christian  tradition.  Such  a  Christianity  he  sees  as 
one  "  losing  the  protection  of  dogmatic  metaphysics,"  and  endur- 
ing, "  if  it  endure  at  all,  as  a  religion  not  proved  by  theological 
argument,  but  proving  itself  true  in  the  lives  of  individuals  and 
nations." 

While  such  is  the  ideal  of  a  future  religion,  the  denomination 
through  which  such  an  ideal  may  be  approached  does  not  seem 
so  easy  of  discernment.  Unitarianism,  as  one  extreme,  and 
Catholicism,  as  the  other  extreme,  he  finds  equally  unsatisfactory. 
Unitarianism,  when  taking  a  further  step,  goes,  curiously  enough, 
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in  the  direction  of  ritualism,  a  reaction  that  is  explained  by  "  a 
certain  hardness  and  dryness  in  an  ultra-Protestantism,  the  nat- 
ural development  of  which  has  been  almost  purely  intellectual.'' 
He  then  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  a  compromise  may  not  be 
possible  between  the  extreme  individualism  of  Protestantism  and 
the  extreme  ecclesiasticism  of  the  Roman  Church,  a  compromise 
which  should  preserve  the  Christian  religion  from  being,  on  the 
one  hand,  "  narrow,  limited,  presumptuous,  and  importunate,"  and 
on  the  other,  "  vain,  erroneous,  superstitious,  and  idolatrous."' 
This  question,  he  says,  looks  for  its  answer  to  the  great  attempt 
at  such  compromise — the  Church  of  England.     To  quote  further : 

"  In  point  of  fact,  one  of  the  plain  results  of  the  present  de- 
creasing confidence  in  the  ability  of  dogma  to  protect  itself  is  an 
increasing  interest  in  the  Church  which  never  left  it  wholly  un- 
guarded by  '  observance.'  in  the  Church  whose  Protestantism  was 
never  more  than  partial ;  who  protested  only  against  the  abuses 
of  the  Catholic  idea,  not  against  this  idea  itself ;  and  who,  in 
this  moderate  spirit,  sought  to  intrench  a  moderate  amount  of 
dogma  in  a  moderate  amount  of  ecclesiasticism,  enough  dogma  to 
make  a  firm  creed,  in  enough  ecclesiasticism  to  take  care  of  it. 
With  the  existing  religious  outlook  it  is  natural — to  me  it  seems 
inevitable — that  religious  men  and  women  should  look  to  this 
Church  of  the  Middle  Way  as  a  possible  refuge,  and  even  as  a 
possible  '  reconciler  of  Christendom.'  Have  we  not  been  told  that 
it  is  that  very  Freedom  whom  the  twentieth  century  reverences 
that  turns  to  scorn  the  'falsehood  of  extremes'?  Is  not  the 
'  Middle  Way'  not  only  the  expedient  way,  but  the  true  way  of 
liberty?  The  Via  Media  in  general  has  always  been  well  spoken 
of,  and  the  history  of  the  Anglican  Church — a  term  which,  as  I 
use  it,  covers,  of  course,  all  the  branches  of  this  Church — must 
be  of  profound  interest  to  all  who  cannot  resign  the  hope  of  that 
far-off  divine  event,  the  evolution  of  a  Christian  Church  which 
shall  be  truly  Catholic,  nay,  truly  Christian,  for,  as  Sabatier  says, 
'  no  reform,  no  progress,  no  perfecting,  can  raise  Christianity 
above  itself;  that  is  to  say,  above  its  principle,  for  these  reforms 
and  this  progress  only  bring  it  into  closer  conformity  to  that  prin- 
ciple ;  that  is,  make  it  more  Christian.'  " 

The  Anglican  Church,  the  writer  points  out,  has  always  been 
"  open  to  attacks  from  Rome  and  Geneva,  always  engaged  in  an 
internal  struggle  to  prevent  her  high-churchmen  from  becoming 
out-and-out  Catholics,  and  her  low-churchmen  from  becoming 
out-and-out  Protestants."  In  spite,  however,  of  desertions  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  "  she  has  never  shown  greater  vigor,  rela- 
tively to  the  other  branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  than  she 
shows  to-day."  The  very  cause  of  this  present-day  vigor  of  the 
English  Church,  he  continues,  though  hidden,  "  contains  a  greater 
menace  to  the  preservation  of  her  double  nature,  and  thereby  to 
her  peculiar  individuality, — than  she  has  ever  yet  encountered." 
He  says  further : 

"  Never  having  been  Protestant  enough  to  lay  sole  stress  upon 
dogma,  she  is  less  perturbed  by  the  disintegration  of  dogma  than 
are  her  purely  Protestant  neighbors,  and  herself  taking  refuge 
more  and  more  in  her  reformed  Catholicism,  she  offers  this  refuge 
to  those  who,  troubled  by  the  tottering  of  dogmatic  structures,  are 
yet  not  prepared  to  go  all  the  way,  and  to  seek  protection  from 
Roman  Catholicism.  And  the  offer  is  frequently  accepted. 
Never  has  her  position  as  a  half-way  house  stood  the  Anglican 
Church  in  better  stead.  But  if  this  half-way  house  becomes  any 
more  divided  against  itself  than  it  is  at  present,  how  shall  it 
stand  ?  And  how,  under  the  existing  conditions  of  religious 
thought,  shall  it  avoid  such  increasing  division?  The  mills  of 
God  grind  slowly,  but  they  have  been  grinding  steadily  upon 
Protestantism  since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  circumstances 
which  in  the  past  have  favored  the  '  comprehension '  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  favor  it  no  longer.  The  two  stools  upon  which  she 
originally  planted  herself  are  being  drawn  further  and  further 
apart, — it  would  seem  as  if  she  must  in  the  end  hold  definitely  to 
one  or  the  other.  Which  does  she  really  value  most, — her  Cath- 
olicism or  her  Protestantism?" 

During  the  past  hundred  years,  the  author  points  out,  "  the  logic 
of  Catholicism  and  the  logic  of  Protestantism  have  alike  been 
demonstrating  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  'there  is  no  middle 
term  between  the  rule  of  the  letter  and  the  rule  of  the  spirit.'" 


Catholicism  has  become  more  and  more  a  religion  of  authority, 
and  Protestantism,  in  putting  aside  "  the  external  authority  of  the 
Book"  is  showing  itself,  "in  its  very  nature,  a  religion  of  the 
spirit."  If  the  Anglican  Church  remains  Protestant,  he  says,  "  she 
must  accept  the  inevitable  development  of  Protestantism — its  de- 
velopment sooner  or  later,  into  a  religion  of  the  spirit."  But  if 
she  values  her  ecclesiastical  organization  more  than  her 
Protestantism,  her  logical  course  would  seem  to  be  for  the  ritual- 
ists "  to  burn  those  troublesome  articles,  heal  the  breach,  which, 
after  all,  is  only  of  yesterday,  and  find  their  way  back  into  that 
powerful  Church  of  history  which  admits  no  embarrassing  doubts 
of  its  infallibility."  The  "Low  Church"  wing,  he  conceives  as 
not  likely  ever  to  part  with  its  Protestantism,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Broad  Church  makes  it  seem  not  impossible  that  it  may  yet  prove 
"  a  congregation  of  faithful  men "  bound  together  by  a  purely 
spiritual  bond. 

JAPAN  AS  A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MISSION 

FIELD. 

"^HE  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  England  and  its  sister  organi- 
-"-  zations  in  this  country  recently  published  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining timely  and  interesting  information  concerning  religion  in 
Japan.  The  pamphlet  is  from  the  pen  of  Father  Casartelli,  a  well 
known  Italian  priest,  whose  information  has  been  obtained  at  first 
hand.  His  views  are  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  opinion  that 
the  new  Japan  furnishes  a  promising  field  for  Christian  prose- 
lyting. The  Italian  missionary  asserts  that  unbelief  and  a  spirit 
of  atheism  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  Western  material 
progress,  and  says  that  the  original  naivete  of  the  Japanese  which 
predisposed  them  in  favor  of  the  Christian  tenets  has  largely  dis- 
appeared. The  most  popular  book  of  the  day  is  an  avowed  anti- 
Christian  work  by  Professor  Inoue  Tetsujiro,  of  the  Imperial 
University,  who  had  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  This 
book,  written  in  an  attractive,  "  almost  irresistible  "  style,  has  had 
an  immense  success.  It  endeavors  to  rehabilitate  Buddhist 
pantheism  by  clothing  it  in  the  garb  of  German  philosophy,  and 
puts  forth  as  its  main  thesis  the  doctrine  that  Christianity  is  inimi- 
cal to  the  welfare  of  the  Japanese  state  and  family.  It  asserts 
that  Christianity  is  anti-Japanese,  and  that  the  true  religion  of 
Japan  is  patriotism.  An  answer  to  this  work  by  a  Christian  mis- 
sionary, Mr.  Ligneul,  has  been  suppressed  by  the  government. 

Referring  to  the  amazing  changes  that  have  been  brought  about 
in  recent  years  in  Japan,  Father  Casartelli  says : 

"  Unfortunately  this  civilization  thus  suddenly  thrust  upon  the 
Japanese  people  is  of  a  purely  materialistic  nature.  As  is  the 
case  in  India,  European  education,  the  spirit  of  '  corrosive 
criticism.'  has  shattered  belief  in  the  ancient  religions  of  the 
country,  whose  puerilities  and  superstitions  have  become  only  too 
apparent  to  more  enlightened  minds,  and  there  has  been  substi- 
tuted no  form  of  religious  belief  in  their  place.  The  result  is  a 
blank  scepticism,  a  purely  negative  rationalism." 

Father  Casartelli  describes  the  early  Catholic  missions  in 
Japan,  which  were  wiped  out  of  existence  in  the  17th  century  by 
the  twenty  years  of  ferocious  persecution  which  followed  the 
edict  for  the  extirpation  of  Christianity,  issued  in  1614.  The  last 
bishop  of  the  ancient  church  of  Japan,  the  writer  tells  us,  was 
burnt  alive  in  1624.  After  this  era  of  persecution  and  martyr- 
dom, "  a  silence  of  death "  settled  down  upon  Christianity  in 
Japan.  "  The  one  million,  eight  hundred  thousand  converts," 
writes  Father  Casartelli,  "  had  become  extinct."  His  figures  for 
the  four  dioceses  in  Japan  to-day  show  over  50.000  Roman  Cath- 
olic communicants.     Of  present  and  future  conditions  he  writes : 


:'  There  are  many  dark  clouds  looming  over  the  future  of  Cath- 
olicity in  Japan.  The  era  of  actual  persecution  is  over,  but  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  dangers  that  seem  to  threaten  are 
not  more  formidable  than  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  persecutor. 
The  bishops'  reports  are  full  of  these  perils.  The  Archbishop  of 
Tokio  enumerates  four  agencies  at  work  which  impede  the  ad- 
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vance  of  Catholicity:  the  active  hostility  of  the  bouzes,  the  antag- 
onism of  the  sects,  political  agitation  and  the  growing  dislike  of 
foreigners,  and  chiefly  the  anti-Catholic  press." 

Claudius  Ferrand,  a  Catholic  missionary  in  Tokyo,  discusses 
the  same  topic  in  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  (Philadelphia)  for 
January,  lie  admits  that  public  opinion  in  Japan  "  is  adverse  to 
Catholic  thought  and  antagonistic  to  the  doctrine  of  Him  who  is 
the  central  influence  of  that  mental  progress  which  has  changed 
the  face  of  the  Western  world  ;  "  and  he  alleges  that  "  Protestant 
propaganda  has,  without  wishing  or  even  suspecting  it,  been  the 
occasion,  more  than  any  other  agency,  of  throwing  this  country 
into  the  fatal  current  of  atheistic  rationalism  which  predominates 
everywhere  among  the  educated."  To  the  keen  intellect  of  the 
Japanese,  he  asserts,  Christianity  is  a  kingdom  divided  against 
itself.  The  number  of  Catholic  baptisms,  we  are  told,  is  between 
four  and  five  thousand  every  year.  Rut  the  following  fact,  says 
this  writer,  demands  reflection  :  "  Our  influence  has  not  yet  been 
felt  among  the  Japanese  upper  classes — that  is  to  say,  among  the 
officers  and  functionaries,  deputies,  judges  and  advocates,  profes- 
sors and  students." 

THE    LATEST    DEFENSE  OF  LUTHER. 

OROBABLY  the  most  noteworthy  book  in  recent  Protestant 
■*■  literature  is  a  systematic  and  exhaustive  reply  to  the  at- 
tacks that  have  for  nearly  a  generation  been  made  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Luther  by  Roman  Catholic  scholars.  The  work  in  ques- 
tion is  a  solid  volume  of  758  large  octavo  pages,  entitled,  "  In 
Defense  of  Luther  Against  Rome,"  the  author  being  Professor 
Dr.  W.  Walther,  a  recognized  authority  on  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  period,  and  a  member  of  the  theological  faculty  in 
the  University  of  Rostock. 

The  occasion  and  the  character  of  this  Lutheran  apology  on  a 
grand  scale  are  thus  stated  by  Walther  himself : 

"  For  a  generation  and  more  the  person  of  Luther  has  been  the 
favorite  object  of  the  attacks  of  Catholic  scholars,  attempts  being 
made  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  correct  historiography 
and  on  the  basis  of  first  sources  to  prove  that  Luther  was  a  man 
of  exceedingly  corrupt  character,  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard,  and 
a  protagonist  of  the  most  shameless  immorality.  The  father  of 
this  anti-Luther  crusade  was  the  late  historian,  Dr.  Janssen,  who 
began  an  extensive  work  entitled,  '  The  History  of  the  Germans 
Since  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  the  chief  purpose  of  which 
was  to  demonstrate  scientifically  that  the  Reformation  was  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  ever  befel  Europe,  religiously,  politically, 
socially  and  economically.  There  was  method  in  Janssen's  mad- 
ness, as  he  cited  chiefly  Luther's  table  talk,  tearing  the  citations, 
authentic  and  non-authentic,  out  of  their  connection,  and  thus 
with  a  show  of  reason  making  Luther  condemn  himself. 

"  Since  the  death  of  Janssen  lesser  lights  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  have  not  been  able  to  sleep  on  account  of  this  writer's 
laurels  and  have  tried  to  demonstrate  in  detail  what  Janssen  at- 
tempted to  prove  in  reference  to  the  whole  man  and  his  work. 
An  especial  point  of  attack  was  the  death  of  Luther,  and  scores  of 
brochures  and  articles  were  written  to  prove  that  Luther,  after 
a  night  of  drunken  carousals  committed  suicide  by  hanging  him- 
self to  his  bedpost.  This  preposterous  claim  was,  however,  large- 
ly crushed  by  the  writings  of  more  fair-minded  Catholic  scholars, 
and  only  the  lower  typu  of  interconfessional  polemics  now  still 
make  use  of  the  charge. 

"  The  whole  matter,  however,  has  been  revived  by  the  new  work 
of  the  recently  deceased  Denifle,  a  man  of  recognized  scholarship 
in  the  inner  church  history  of  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who, 
after  the  production  of  a  number  of  excellent  historical  books, 
surprised  friend  and  foe  by  his  '  Luther  and  Lutheranism,'  in  which 
after  the  manner  largely  of  Janssen,  he  sought  to  give  the  halo 
of  scholarship  to  the  grave  charges  against  Luther's  personal 
character  and  convictions.  At  once  the  leading  Protestant  Church 
historians  of  Germany  sprang  to  the  defense  of  the  man  whom 
they  with  perfect  unanimity  regard  as  the  greatest  churchman 
since  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  arguments  of  Luther's  defenders 
were  so  powerful  that  Denifle  could  at  last  give  no  other  reply  to 
Harnack  than  to  call  him  'a  liar,'  a  fact  which  caused  the  latter 
publicly  to  declare  that  he  would  no  longer  cross  swords  with  a 


man  of  Denifle's  type.  The  sudden  death  of  Denifle  in  Munich 
while  on  his  way  to  Cambridge  to  receive  the  doctorate  of  the- 
ology, put  a  temporary  end  to  the  rather  bittei  controversy." 

Wahher's  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (\)  Luther's 
legitimation;  (2)  Luther's  weapons;  (3)  Luther's  character  and 
morality.     1 1 1  the  first  part  such  qui 

Luther  undermine  the  authority  of  the  Bible?  lie  has  been 
charged  with  so  doing,  because  of  his  more  or  less  critical  view 
of  certain  Biblical  hooks— notably  the  Epistle  of  James,  which  in 
comparison  to  Paul's  letter,  he  called  a  "rather  straw  epistle" 
Another  question  discussed  is:  Did  Luther  falsify  the  scriptui 
in  his  translation?  This  charge  has  been  advanced  because  he- 
makes  Paul  say  in  Romans  that  we  arc  saved  by  faith  0/01 
last  word  not  being  found  in  the  original  Greek.  Again  tin- 
charge  is  examined  as  to  his  certainty  of  redemption,  it  being 
claimed  that  he  was  afraid  to  abide  by  his  principle  of  justification 
by  faith.  It  is  argued  that  the  Catholics  cannot  understand  the 
spiritual  struggles  in  Luther's  soul,  and  necessarily  misinterpret 
these  as  evidences  of  a  lack  of  faith  in  his  own  teachings.  In 
this  connection  the  suicide  question  is  discussed  fully  and  fairly. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  work  Luther's  bitter  and  apparently 
vulgar  language,  his  impetuous  scolding,  is  discussed  as  a  phe- 
nomenon common  to  his  age,  and  as  provoked  by  the  works  of  his 
antagonists.  But  the  real  burden  of  the  defense  falls  upon  the 
third  part,  since  the  bitterest  attacks  of  Luther's  enemies  were  di- 
rected against  his  moral  character.  Questions  pertaining  to  the 
sinful  lusts  and  sexual  matters  are  discussed  in  detail,  especially 
the  charge  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness  so  regularly  charged 
against  him.  In  this  respect  Denifle  had  advanced  no  fewer  than 
fourteen  separate  reasons  to  prove  that  he  was  a  drunkard,  es- 
pecially the  famous  term  "  Doctor  plenus "  ascribed  to  him. 
Walther  examines  and  refutes  these  step  by  step. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  represent  Luther  as  any  better  than  he 
was,  least  of  all  as  a  perfect  man.  He  had  many  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  times,  especially  in  the  language  that  he  used ;  but 
these  things  he  shared  with  his  antagonists  of  that  day. 

In  commenting  on  this  book  the  Protestant  papers  seemingly 
all  agree  that  it  is  a  masterpiece.  It  is  considered  by  them  at 
least  as  a  complete  vindication  of  Luther,  by  a  leading  scholar, 
against  the  perversions  and  slanders  of  his  educated  antagonists. 
— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


UNCHRISTIAN  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  WRITINGS 

OF   PAUL. 

r  I  "*HE  gradual  change  in  the  attitude  of  many  theologians 
■*■  toward  the  Bible  consequent  upon  the  advancing  study  of 
its  contents  in  the  light  of  scientific  philology,  history,  and  arch- 
aeology, is  well  illustrated  in  the  work  of  William  Newton  Clarke, 
D.D.,  on  "  The  Use  of  the  Scriptures  in  Theology."  Professor 
Clarke  occupies  the  chair  of  Christian  theology  in  Colgate  Uni- 
versity (Baptist).  He  boldly  claims  that  there  is  a  non-Christian 
element  in  the  New  as  well  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  that 
this  element  is  to  be  sifted  out  and  eliminated  in  formulating  a 
theology  which  shall  give  a  credible  account  of  God,  his  rela- 
tions to  man,  and  the  results  that  flow  therefrom.  Professor 
Clarke  takes  the  writings  of  Paul  and  subjects  them  to  this  sifting 
process,  by  which  he  eliminates  certain  teachings  which  he  asserts 
are  obsolete,  non-Christian,  and  utterly  superfluous  for  the  Chris- 
tian theology  of  the  modern  world.  'Speaking,  for  instance,  of 
the  controversy  concerning  Jews  and  Gentiles,  he  citt„  the  many 
passages  in  Paul's  writings  as  providing  "  instances  of  elimination 
of  biblical  material,"  and  proceeds: 

"  In  the  New  Testament  much  prominence  is  given  to  questions 
about  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  privileges  of  the  one  and  the  un- 
privileged condition  of  the  other,  and  the  relations  of  the  two  to 
salvation  by  Christ.  The  issue  was  raised,  we  know,  in  view  of 
relations  that  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  a  bib- 
lical question,  and  in  Paul's  day  it  was  a  practical  question,  with 
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the  echoes  of  which  the  New  Testament  rings.  Yet  here  is  a  vital 
question  in  the  history  of  theology  and  in  the  Bible,  which  is  no 
question  at  all,  or  even  a  topic,  in  theology  now.  Paul  uttered 
the  great  Christian  word  about  it  when  he  said,  '  Is  God  the  God 
of  Jews  only?  is  he  not  the  God  of  Gentiles  also?  Yea,  of  Gen- 
tiles also,  if  so  be  that  God  is  one.'  One  God,  one  relation  of 
men  to  God, — that  was  Paul's  Christian  decision.  It  was  a 
straight  inference  from  Christ's  view  of  God,  and  when  once  it 
was  accepted  the  controversy  was  dead.  Dead  it  is.  No  theology 
now  needs  a  section  on  circumcision  and  uncircumcision,  or  the 
free  access  of  Gentiles  to  God  in  Christ." 

This,  however,  is  merely  an  example  of  inert  matter  rendered 
obsolete  by  the  march  of  events.  More  fundamental  are  doctrines 
put  forth  by  Paul  which  are  founded  on  his  natural  habit  of  mind 
and  previous  training.  Many  of  them,  according  to  the  writer, 
are  non-Christian,  and  are,  therefore,  destitute  of  authority.  In 
this  connection  Dr.  Clarke  says : 

"  Paul  has  commonly  been  regarded  as  the  theologian  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  theology  has  judged  itself  bound  to  adopt 
all  of  his  thought  as  its  own.  He  came  into  Christianity  from 
a  thorough  training  in  pre-Christian,  non-Christian,  and  partly 
anti-Christian  views  of  God  and  religion.  So  far  as  concerns 
the  principle  of  salvation,  he  received  the  genuine  Christian  mes- 
sage into  his  deepest  heart,  and  probably  he  entered  into  the  real 
significance  of  the  gospel  more  profoundly  than  any  of  the  origi- 
nal disciples,  certainly  more  profoundly  than  they  did  at  so  early 
a  date.  He  served  as  the  chief  agent  in  leading  Christianity  out 
to  that  worldwide  operation  which  was  its  proper  destiny.  His 
Pharisaic  training  has  always  been  considered  a  providential 
asset  of  the  new  faith,  since  it  stood  as  a  most  helpful  background 
against  which  the  doctrine  of  free  grace  might  be  clearly  ex- 
hibited. Yet  while  this  is  true,  it  was  perfectly  inevitable  that 
he  should  receive  the  gospel  into  a  mind  in  which  existed  the 
habits  of  a  lifetime  and  the  ideas  which  had  been  formative  of 
earlier  belief.  It  is  also  true  that  much  of  his  writing  was  col- 
ored by  controversy  with  Judaism,  and  many  of  his  terms  were 
used  in  a  sense  and  manner  dictated  by  the  usage  in  which  his 
opponents  understood  them, — a  usage  determined,  of  course,  by 
other  influences  than  Christianity;  That  every  thought  written 
by  Paul  was  solely  the  fruit  of  Christian  operation  in  his  mind, 
uninfluenced  by  anything  else,  is  disprovable  by  study  of  his 
writings,  just  as  it  is  impossible  in  human  nature." 

Paul's  use  of  Jewish  sacrificial  imagery  to  illustrate  the  doctrine 
of  the  cross  is  untheological  and  unchristian,  actually  obscuring 
the  higher  Christian  meaning  of  Christ's  self-sacrifice,  says  Dr. 
Clarke.     To  quote : 

"  Paul  and  his  companion-writers,  especially  the  writer  to  the 
Hebrews,  sometimes  express  faith  in  Christ  in  terms  of  the  sacri- 
ficial system  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  ancient  Scriptures 
that  system  was  very  prominent ;  therefore  it  has  been  held  to  be 
truly  expressive  of  the  divine  mind  and  entitled  to  contribute  its 
idea  to  Christianity.  Old-Testament  religion,  it  is  said,  was  sacri- 
ficial, expressible  in  terms  of  altar  and  priesthood,  and  therefore 
New-Testament  religion  must  be  of  the  same  nature.  The  New 
Testament  does  not  abound  in  sacrificial  terms  illustrative  of  the 
gospel,  but  they  exist,  and  from  the  old  method  of  using  the 
Scriptures  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  sacrificial  idea  has  been 
read  into  much  biblical  language  that  did  not  properly  contain 
it.  So  the  idea  entered  theology,  and  popular  religion,  with  great 
power.  How  full  the  hymns  used  to  be  of  sacrificial  language ! 
and  how  steadily  have  theology  and  preaching  held  to  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  the  gospel  of  salvation  in  terms  of  altar  and  sacri- 
fice, .  .  .  but  .  .  .  theology  does  not  draw  nearer  to  accordance 
with  the  Christian  element  when  it  sets  Christ  forth  in  terms  of 
altar-sacrifice.  There  is  a  .genuine  Christian  idea  of  sacrifice, 
but  it  rises  high  above  the  world  of  altars.  The  cross  is  the  very 
throne  of  sacrifice,  but  it  is  not  an  altar.  The  interpreting  of  the 
Christian  idea  of  sacrifice  in  terms  of  Jewish  altars  has  done  more 
than  can  be  told  to  conceal  this  higher  Christian  meaning." 

For  illustration  of  Christian  realities  Paul  frequently  used 
analogies  from  Roman  and  from  Jewish  law,  and  these  analogies 
are  held  by  many  theologians  to  be  inspired.  Rut  this  view  will 
not  stand,  says  Dr.  Clarke.  The  points  used  for  analogy,  he  main- 
tans,  "  were  brought  in  from  outside  the  Christian  circle  of  ideas, 
and  are  not  to  be  assumed  to  be  points  of  Christian  truth." 


AN   OPTIMISTIC  VIEW  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL 

OUT  LOOK. 

A  VERY  cheerful  and  optimistic  view  of  the  present  theological 
**■  outlook  is  taken  by  R.  Heber  Newton  in  The  Hibbert  Journal 
(London)  ;  and  in  what  he  calls  his  attempt  "to  cast  the  horo- 
scope of  the  faith  "  he  states  most  of  the  influences  which  have 
tended  to  modify  men's  views  of  religious  doctrine  as  it  has  come 
from  Reformation  and  pre-Reformation  times.  He  thinks  that 
Christian  belief  now-a-days  is  modified  by  the  great  light  thrown 
upon  life  by  physical  science,  biblical  criticism,  the  comparative 
study  of  religion,  and  the  widening  experiences  that  result  from 
commerce,  travel  and  democratic  institutions.  Speaking  of  the 
fundamental  concept  of  physical  life  as  that  of  unit}',  he  includes 
in  one  category  the  bioplasmic  cell  and  the  archangel. 

Physical  science  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  narrow  the  na- 
ture, character,  and  operations  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  that  of 
a  mere  tribal  God.     Dr.  Newton  says: 

"  Physical  science  has  thus  dwarfed  the  universe  of  our  fathers 
in  a  universe  so  vast,  so  overpowering  in  its  immensity,  as  to 
shrink  and  shrivel  up  all  parochial  notions  of  it  in  an  over- 
powering awe  and  reverence.  We  can  no  longer  think  of  the 
Power  at  work  in  the  universe  as  a  petty  Power,  a  magnified 
Church  of  England  clergyman,  a  tribal  God.  Whatever  that 
Power  may  be,  it  utterly  dwarfs  all  conceptions  of  the  past,  loom- 
ing large  upon  the  soul  of  man  in  an  infinitude  which  hushes  all 
speech  and  silences  the  glib  garrulity  of  the  professional  theo- 
logian." 

Of  the  influence  of  democratic  ideas,  Dr.  Newton  says  that  they 
are  fatal  to  the  existence  of  a  hierarchy,  and  he  concludes : 

"  The  priest  goes  out  with  the  king.  The  church  steps  down 
to  the  level  of  the  state.  Or,  shall  we  not  rather  say,  steps  up 
to  the  heights  of  that  state  which  is  the  organ  of  the  law  whose 
seat  is  'the  bosom  of  God.'  All  institutions  change  their  base 
from  artificial  monopoly  to  free  and  natural  participation ;  from 
exclusive  privilege  to  inclusive  enjoyment;  from  divine  right,  in 
the  wrong  sense  of  the  term,  to  divine  right  in  its  true  meaning — 
the  divine  right  of  all  men  to  share  and  share  alike  in  the  bounties 
of  God,  material  and  spiritual.  Democracy  is  thus  everywhere 
steadily,  surely  revolutionising  theology,  and,  in  its  way,  forcing 
on  the  new  era  which  is  looming  large  above  the  horizon  of 
earth." 

He  thinks  that  the  same  tendency  has  changed  men's  estimate 
of  Christianity,  as  the  sole  true  religion.  This  he  states  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  It  leads  in  a  direction  diametrically  opposite  to  the  concep- 
tion of  Christianity  as  the  one  true  religion,  miraculous  in  its 
birth,  extra-natural  in  its  institutions,  infallible  in  its  sacred  books, 
fixed  and  final  in  its  creeds,  imposing  an  external  authority  from 
which  no  appeal  can  be  taken  to  the  courts  of  reason  and  con- 
science. It  heads  straight  for  the  conception  of  Christianity 
which  finds  in  it  one  among  the  religions  of  humanity,  although 
the  highest  of  them ;  the  main  stem  of  the  religion  which  roots 
in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  and  of  the  cosmos,  and  which  sucks 
up  into  itself  the  ethical  forces  of  man  and  of  the  universe ;  the 
flowering  forth  of  the  one  life  of  humanity,  which  takes  on  dif- 
fering forms  in  the  varying  forms  of  ethnic  religions." 

Nevertheless  he  holds  that  Christianity  is  a  permanent  factor 
in  the  life  and  advancement  of  humanity,  and  is  destined  to  con- 
tinue so.     He  thus  concludes  : 

"  The  generation  before  us  may  have  been  a  period  of  the  de- 
cline of  great  convictions — the  generation  after  us  will  prove  a 
period  of  the  renewal  and  the  reaffirmation  of  great  convictions. 
The  central  faiths  of  Christendom  will  be  found  to  warrant  them- 
selves as  the  universal  faiths  of  man,  standing  plumb  upon  the 
deep  bed-rock  of  the  human  reason  and  conscience,  buttressing 
on  our  new  knowledge  in  science  and  philosophy  and  art  and 
sociology.  Man  will  know  that  he  holds  in  these  great  Christian 
creeds  '  the  ardent  and  massive  experiences  of  mankind,'  in  '  a 
form  of  sound  words  '  forth  from  which  will  issue  in  new  activi- 
ties the  spiritual  and  ethical  energy  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
world,  the  realisation  of  the  prayer  of  our  Master — '  Thy  kingdom 
come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  the  heavens.'  " 
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FOREIGN     COMMENT. 

HALF  A   LOAF   FOR    IRELAND. 

HPHE  Liberal  victory   in   Croat    Britain    inspires   the   European 

-*-      press  to  ask  the  new   Premier  what  he  is  going  to  do  for 

Ireland,  and  the  impression  seems  to  he  abroad  that  the  Irish  will 

be  given  a  sort  of  hall-loaf   llome  Rule  known  as  "Devolution." 

By  this  plan  two  councils  would  be  created  at  Dublin,  one  finan- 
cial and  the  other  legislative.  The  financial  council  would  have 
a  nominal  control  over  the  appropriations  voted  for  Ireland,  but 
all  its  acts  would  be  subject  to  veto  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
by  the  British  Parliament  and  the  legislative  council  would  man- 
age local  affairs.  It  is  recognized  that  Sir  Henry  must  do  some- 
thing for  Ireland,  to  redeem  his  campaign  promises,  made  at  a 
time  when  it  was  expected  that  he  would  need  Irish  votes  to  give 
him  control  of  Parliament  (considered  in  our  issue  for  December 
22,,  page  960)  ;  but  several  British  papers  think  that  if  this  half 
loaf  is  given  to  the  Irish,  it  will  only  increase  their  appetite  for 
the  other  half. 

A  French  publicist,  Andre  Mater,  gives  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
situation  in  the  Europcen  (Paris).  He  says  that  the  Liberals 
are  at  present  hovering  undecidedly  between  two  policies,  that  oi 
Home  Rule,  pure  and  simple,  and  that  of  "  Devolution."  Home 
Rule,  we  are  told,  is  opposed  by  the  Unionists,  while  Devolution 
is  a  plan  proposed  by  them  in  1904,  when  Lord  Dunraven  and 
Sir  Antony  MacDonald  published  a  scheme  by  which  certain 
parts  of  the  local  Irish  administration  were  devolved  upon  a  local 
council.     The   particulars   are   thus   given   by   Mr.   Mater : 

"  The  report  of  Lord  Dunraven  recommends  the  creation  at 
Dublin  of  a  financial  council  and  a  legislative  council.  The 
financial  council  shall  disburse  the  monies  voted  for  public  ser- 
vices in  Ireland  and  make  such  retrenchments  as  are  needed  by 
Ireland's  financial  condition.  This  council  will  be  presided  over 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  will  consist  of  12  nominee  and  12 
elected  members.  These  latter  will  be  chosen  by  the  electoral 
colleges  which  elect  also  members  of  the  legislative  body  (House 
of  Commons),  county  and  municipal.  The  council  will  be  re- 
newed by  the  retirement  of  a  third  of  its  members,  followed  by 
a  new  election,  every  three  years.  Members  are  eligible  for  re- 
election. The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  a  veto  on  all  measures  and 
those  carried  can  be  annulled  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a 
one-fourth  majority  vote  of  the  members.  The  chief  work  of 
this  council  will  consist  in  drawing  up  a  budget  of  receipts  and 
expenses  to  be  submitted  to  the  British  Parliament. 

"  The  legislative  council  is  to  manage  local  affairs.  Irish  peers 
will  be  members  of  it,  and  Irish  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  have  seats  in  it." 

The  Saturday  Review  (London)  speaks  of  the  liberal  atti- 
tude toward  Ireland  as  "  The  Home  Rule  mystery,"  and  declares 
that  an  attempt  to  bring  in  Devolution  would  satisfy  no  one.  To 
quote : 

"  At  the  present  moment  any  scheme  for  Devolution  must  be 
radically  dishonest.  The  Nationalists  cannot  touch  it  except  as 
an  instalment  of  Home  Rule.  The  Ministry  cannot  offer  it  ex- 
cept as  an  experimental  arrangement,  the  success  of  which  would 
make  Home  Rule  inevitable.  Every  elector  who  votes  for  Devo- 
lution is  voting  for  the  creation  of  an  Irish  assembly  which  must 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  struggle  for  fuller  powers.  A  Crown 
Colony  constitution  will  not  work  in  Ireland;  it  will  not  satisfy 
Nationalist  aspirations,  it  must  lead  to  friction  between  the  sub- 
ordinate body  and  the  Imperial  Parliament.  And  yet,  if  the 
experiment  fail,  it  cannot  be  undone.  The  subordinate  body  will 
not  commit  suicide  to  save  itself  from  slaughter,  and  our  states- 
men will  have  the  option  of  either  granting  Irish  autonomy  or 
cancelling  the  new  liberties  of  Ireland  by  a  course  as  arbitrary  as 
that  which  we  all  denounced  when  Russia  applied  it  towards 
Finland.  The  more  we  consider  the  question  the  plainer  it  ap- 
pears that  if  the  British  electorate  are  so  simple  as  to  enable  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  to  bring  in  a  Devolution  scheme 
which  the  Nationalists  can  accept,  they  are  delivering  over  to  Mr. 
Redmond  the  key  of  the  Parliament  House  on  College  Green." 

The  Quarterly  Review  (London)  thinks  that  the  ministry  will 


be  forced  by  its  compact  with  the  Irish   National!   I     to  give  Devo- 
lution as  a  lirst  instalmenl  of  a  policy  which  once  entered  upon 
will  necessarily  end  in  separation.     Thus,  speaking  of  the    peeel 
made  by  members  of  the  Liberal  cabinet  previous  to  the  elections, 
the  writer  observes : 

"  It    was    meant   to   he   understood,    and    it    was    so    understood 

that    Home   Rule  is  not    to   figure   "ii   any  bill  of  fare   m   Hi''   C 

ing  Parliament ;   but  the  flagrant  and   undisguised  compact    with 


LORD    DUNRAVEN, 

One  of  the  authors  of  the  "  Devolution  "  idea.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  movement  in  1903  to  help  the  Irish  ten- 
antry to  acquire  the  land  they  occupy  and  cultivate. 

the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  the  unwithdrawn  and  unqualified 
pledges  given  at  Stirling,  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  prove  too 
strong  for  this  self-imposed  abstinence.  It  is  not  more  futile  to 
cry  '  Peace,  peace !  '  when  there  is  no  peace,  than  it  is  to  shout 
'  No  Home  Rule  Bill '  when  there  must  be  a  Home  Rule  Bill. 
They  may  call  it  by  what  fancy  name  they  please ;  it  may  be  pre- 
sented as  an  '  instalment  of  the  regular  policy,'  or  it  may  be 
latinised  into  Devolution ;  but  it  will  be  the  same  separatist  im- 
posture which  Unionists  successfully  opposed  through  three 
memorable  elections." 

The  writer  in  the  Europccn,  above  quoted,  thinks  that  Devolu- 
tion will  be  good  for  Ireland,  as  it  has  proved  successful  in 
Canada  and  Algeria.     Thus  : 

"  It  will  be  seen  later  on  whether  the  Campbell-Bannerman 
government  will  be  satisfied  with  Home  Rule  according  to  Glad- 
stone, or  will  attempt  to  adopt  the  policy  of  Devolution.  This 
latter  policy  has  the  advantage  of  being  approved  by  experience  in 
two  other  countries,  English  Canada  and  French  Algeria,  in 
which  latter  place  a  financial  council  has  been  instituted." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Cementing  Anglo-German  Friendship.— That  al- 
most the  only  two  Powers  in  Europe  that  have  never  been  at  war 
with  each  other  should  now  be  exchanging  glowering  looks  across 
the  North  Sea  is  a  fact  so  deplorable  that  it  is  arousing  a  peace 
movement  in  both  countries,  a  movement  that  shows  by  its  very 
existence  the  danger  and.  expectation  of  hostilities.  The  latest 
manifestations  of  the  peace  movement  are  two  remarkable  letters 
that  appear  in  the  London  Standard,  one  signed  by  forty  Germans 
eminent  in  science,  art,  and  literature,  and  the  other  by  a  com- 
pany of  equally  eminent  Englishmen,  headed  by  Lord  Avebury. 
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In  the  former  letter  England  and  German)-  are  spoken  of  as  nat- 
urally destined  to  be  friends.  "Germany.''  we  are  told,  "has  no 
sinister  designs  against  England."  and  the  frequent  printed 
rumors  to  the  effect  that  Germany  is  hostile  to  England  are  de- 
clared to  be  "  sowing  sentiments  that  in  an  emergency  would 
render  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  the  task  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  peace  between  the  two  countries."  The  German 
letter  continues : 

"  We  can  state  that  none  of  us,  though  living  in  widely  distant 
parts  of  Germany,  and  moving  in  different  spheres  of  German  so- 
ciety and  party  life,  has  ever  heard  an  attack  on  England  seriously 
discussed  or  approved  of  by  any  man  or  section  of  the  German 
public  worth  noticing;  nor  have  we  met  anybody  in  Germany  who 
credited  the  Government  with  intentions  or  plans  for  a  war  on 
England.  The  naval  policy  of  the  Government,  whether  approved 
of  or  resisted,  is  everywhere  in  Germany  understood  and  mani- 
festly seen  to  be  directed  solely  to  providing  what  the  Govern- 
ment consider  adequate  protection  for  the  growing  mass  of  Ger- 
man shipping,  and  certainly  not  at  entering  wantonly  on  any  con- 
test at  sea." 

The  signers  of  the  British  letter  say  in  reply: 

"  In  welcoming  the  communication  from  Germany  our  only 
regret  is  that  any  doubt  should  exist  as  to  the  recognition  in  Eng- 
land of  the  essential  solidarity  of  British  and  German  civilisation. 
We  accept  without  reserve,  and  with  warm  gratification,  all  the 
assurances  of  our  German  friends  and  colleagues;  and  we  beg 
them  to  believe  that  we,  and  those  for  whomwe  may  speak,  are 
not  a  whit  less  annoyed  and  misrepresented  than  they  themselves 
by  the  affected  belligerency  of  some  of  our  journalists." 


DISCOURAGING    RESULTS   OF   FRENCH   SHIP 

SUBSIDIES. 

'  I  AHE  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  been  discussing  for 
■*-  seme  months  the  decadence  of  the  French  shipping  trade, 
and,  according  to  Biard  d'Aunet  in  L'Economistc  Frangais 
(Paris),  legislative  measures  are  to  be  taken  to  encourage  ship- 
building and  the  foreign  trade  of  France.  Since  1881  subsidies 
have  been  paid  by  the  government  to  French  ship  builders  and 
ship  owners,  and  the  system  of  subsidies  was  remodeled  in  1893 
and  1902,  we  are  told,  but  it  has  not  proved  successful  in  pro- 
ducing the  desired  result.  Since  1881,  $76,000,000  have  been 
spent  on  these  bonuses.  This  writer  says  that  a  commission 
has  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  this  decline  in 
French  shipping.     To  quote  : 

"  The  detailed  report  passed  in  by  Mr.  Pierre  Baudin,  in  the 
name  of  the  commission,  gives  very  precise  information  on  the 
subject.  For  a  long  time  the  French  merchant  marine  held  the 
second  place  among  the  powers  of  Europe — that  is  to  say,  after 
England.  In  1886  we  became  third  on  the  list,  and  now  we  are 
fifth,  and  the  development  of  Italian  shipping  threatens  to  thrust 
us  down  very  soon  to  the  sixth  place.  It  appears  that  only  18 
per  cent,  of  the  ships  which  sail  from  French  harbors  for  foreign 
ports  fly  the  French  flag;  82  per  cent,  belong  to  other  nations. 
Yet  when  the  bonuses  were  first  granted,  French  vessels  formed 
33  per  cent,  of  the  mercantile  marine  in  our  harbors.  The  de- 
crease seems  to  have  gone  on  rapidly  as  the  bonuses  were  in- 
creased. We  may  notice  that  in  German  ports  the  national  flag 
is  flown  by  51  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  going  ships,  and  in  Eng- 
lish harbors  73  per  cent,  of  the  ships  fly  the  Union  Jack.  The 
ocean  traffic  of  our  harbors  has  increased  within  the  last  twenty 
years  by  from  I2.ooo.ooo  to  18.000.000  of  tonnage,  yet  foreign 
shipping  agents  have  alone  been  benefited  by  this  increase 
French  commerce  moreover  pays  annually  $50,000,000  in  freight 
charges  to  foreign  vessels." 

He  proceeds  to  consider  the  causes  of  this  rapid  decline  in 
French  shipping1.  One  of  them  is  that  French  harbors  are,  for 
the  most  part,  ill  adapted  to  the  large  ships  required  in  modern 
commerce;  secondly,  ship  building  is  more  expensive  in  France 
than  in  other  countries  where  coal  and  iron  are  more  abundant. 
In  his  own   words  : 


"  These  two  obstacles — and  they  are  the  only  real  causes  of  the 
condition  of  things — are  not  insurmountable.  The  inferiority  of 
our  harbors  is  certainly  due  to  our  own  want  of  foresight.  We 
can  only,  therefore,  consider  the  second  difficulty,  that  is,  the 
supply  of  metal  and  fuel  for  the  construction  and  propulsion  of 
ships.  Serious  as  this  difficulty  is,  it  is  not  insuperable.  Our 
ship-yards  produce  ships  for  foreign  countries,  and  we  regularly 
export  large  constructions  in  steel  and  iron,  as  well  as  shipping 
and  machinery  for  the  service  of  harbors,  canals,  and  rivers." 

He  docs  not  advocate  cutting  off  the  subsidies,  but  would  regu- 
late them  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  encourage  the  building 
and  operation  of  sufficient  French  merchant  ships  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  French  colonies,  as  well  as  the  importing  business 
for  French  trade,  such  as  is  carried  on  at  present  by  foreign 
vessels. 

While  quoting  a  French  statesman  who  says  that  the  use  of 
subsidies  in  encouraging  trade  and  manufactures  is  like  morphine 
injections  which  in  order  to  give  relief  require  an  increased  dose 
every  time,  he  illustrates  this  by  commenting  on  Mr.  Baudine's 
report  as  follows : 

"  In  1881  the  treasury  paid  $160,000  in  bonuses  to  merchant 
marine;  ten  years  later,  in  1891,  it  paid  $2,000,000;  ten  years  sub- 
sequently, in  1901,  the  annual  expenditure  rose  to  $5,200.000 ;  in 
1904  it  reached  $8,000,000.  A  remedy  so  costly  is  not  desirable 
unless  it  removes  the  evil  againct  which  it  is  directed.  The  ex- 
perience of  25  years  proves  that  the  bonus  as  at  present  dis- 
tributed has  acted  just  contrary  to  the  end  aimed  at." 

Mr.  d'Aunet  points  out  as  follows  the  best  way  -in  which 
bonuses  may  be  given  or  commuted  so  as  to  put  the  shipbuilding 
and  sailing  business  of  the  country  on  a  more  flourishing  basis : 

"  Two  rules  ought  to  be  observed  by  the  state  when  it  employs 
the  resources  of  the  budget  for  the  subvention  of  any  particular 
industry.  The  first  requisite  is  that  encouragement  thus  given 
should  promise  to  be  efficacious  and  the  aid  be  as  far  as  possible 
proportionate  to  the  services  rendered.  The  second  requisite  is 
that  the  government  aid  be  accorded  in  a  shape  most  likely  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  most  important  interests  concerned.  The  dis- 
tribution of  bonuses  so  far,  and  as  it  is  proposed  to  continue  them 
in  the  future,  has  not  been  in  accordance  with  these  two  rules. 
Experience  has  shown  that  marine  bonuses  have  been  ineffectual. 
It  is  plainly  seen  from  the  laws  of  1881,  1893,  and  1902  that  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  vessels  receiving 
the  premium.  They  may  have  carried  French  or  foreign  freights, 
or  carried  none,  yet  each  receives  a  bonus  and  the  same  bonus, 
which  is  made  proportionate  to  their  tonnage.  Even  when  the 
tonnage  is  not  used,  the  bonus  is  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
number  of  miles  sailed  in  ballast." 

He  considers  that  this  anomaly  ought  to  be  corrected,  and  in 
answering  the  question  whether  the  present  law  "  gives  satisfac- 
tion to  the  most  important  interests  concerned,"  he  dwells  upon 
the  necessity  of  using  the  bonus  as  a  means  of  promoting  French 
commerce,  and  not  the  commerce  of  other  countries.  He  ob- 
serves : 

"  From  what  we  have  said  above  we  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  bonus  laws  so  far  existing  have  lost  sight  of  the 
most  important  interests  at  stake.  The  promotion  of  French 
commerce  has  been  practically  overlooked  by  them.  It  seems  as 
if  the  law  makers  considered  shipbuilding  and  freight-carrying 
as  industries  utterly  independent  of  commerce,  while  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  are  merely  its  instruments.  A  law  to  foster  the  mer- 
chant marine  by  bonuses,  by  favorable  taxation,  ought  to  be  a  law 
for  the  promotion  of  commerce  and  should  be  justified  and  dic- 
tated by  considerations  primarily  commercial.  It  is  probably  be- 
cause these  considerations  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  laws  so 
far  made  in  this  matter  that  such  poor  results  have  been  produced 
by  them.  .  .  .  What  we  particularly  need  to  raise  our  merchant 
marine  promptly  is  Government  dockyards  for  the  use  of  private 
enterprise,  and  a  bonus  on  the  transport  of  merchandise,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  cargo  and  the  distance  it  is  carried, 
with  an  extra  bonus  when  a  vessel  carries  goods  from  or  to  a 
French  port." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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GERMANY'S   SIDE   OF  THE    MOROCCO 
ARGUMENT. 

r|""*IIE  French  "Yellow  Book"  on  Morocco  has  been  answered 
■*■  by  the  German  "White  Book"  in  which  the  Emperor 
William's  side  of  tlie  controversy  is  slated  at  large  The  main 
contentions  of  the  government  document  are  that  France  in- 
tended practically  to  occupy  Morocco,  leaving  the  Sultan  a  merely 
nominal  independence.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  never  sought 
any  special  rights  in  Morocco,  and  showed  her  candor  by  demand- 
ing a  conference.  Commenting  on  the  White  Book  and  its  con- 
tentions, the  inspired  Continental  Correspondence  (Berlin)  says 
authoritatively : 

"  France  has  pursued  a  selfish  policy  in  Morocco  and  endeav- 
ored to  bring  the  whole  country  under  its  power,  while  on  the 
other  hand  Germany  has  claimed  no  speeial  privileges,  but  has 
recognized  French  claims  so  far  as  these  were  justifiable.  When, 
in  face  of  these  facts,  the  French  politician,  Clemenceau,  asserts 
the  German  Government  wishes  to  '  Berlinise '  Morocco,  his 
topsy-turvy  ideas  will  do  no  more  than  provoke  a  smile." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Paris  Temps  declares: 

"  The  German  White  Book  on  Morocco  is  not  particularly  new 
or  interesting  reading.  It  makes  no  convincing  or  strong  impres- 
sion. ...  It  shows  that  Germany  did  not  take  the  best  steps  for 
making  good  her  claims,  and  shows  that  she  is  responsible  for  the 
angry  turn  quickly  taken  by  the  incident.  Between  the  conniving 
silence  of  the  Emperor  at  the  outset,  and  his  sudden  descent  on 
Tangier,  there  was  room  for  a  very  serious,  very  animated,  but 
none  the  less  friendly  conversation.  The  White  Book  will  not 
change  French  opinion  on  this  point." 

The  London  Times  does  not  attach  much  significance  to  the 
publication  of  the  German  state  papers,  but  thinks  that  the  con- 
ference at  Algeciras  will  settle  the  whole  affair  for  good  or  bad. 
To  quote : 

"  The  British  people  feels  neither  distrust  nor  enmity  towards 
the  German  people.  .  .  .  But  it  does  distrust  the  Rcalpolitik  for 
which  so  many  distinguished  Germans  openly  proclaim  their  ad- 
miration, and  the  fruits  of  which  it  thinks  it  perceives  in  so  many 
of  the  features  of  German  foreign  policy,  and  not  least  in  the 
conduct  of  this  controversy  with  France. 

"  At  Algeciras  this  policy  will  be  upon  its  trial,  not  merely  in 
the  eyes  of  diplomatists,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  people.     If 


Germany  exhibits  the  deration  and  the  respect   for  thi 

of  others  which,  we  are  told,  have  inspired  her  throughout   the 

dispute,  tbc  fact  will  Ik-  noted  bj   them,  wdl  fi  el  that 

a  great  obstacle  to  ill. i  .■  rnon    frii  tidl;    r<  lat  ii  n    v.  ith  thi  it   >■■ 
bors  across  the  North  Sea  which  th<  j  L>  ate  ha  i  b<  en 

removed." 

According    to    the    Tangier    corre  pondenl    ol    the   Kolm 
Zeitung,  Germany  is  merely  bent  upon  maintaining  hi  r  own 

in  Morocco,  and  uj i  >     that  i  an    opportunit)     oi 

speaking  for  itself  before  an  international  tribunal.    Thus: 

"It  can  be  no  matter  lor  surprise  if  German  her  well 

established   right   to  maintain    the    Madrid   convention    and    to 

her  rights  in  Morocco  protected.  To  commission  France  to  re- 
store order  in  Morocco,  and  to  regulate  the  political  and 
affairs  of  that  country,  would  be  tantamount  to  surrendering 
Morocco  into  the  bands  of  France,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  E  U 
pean  powers,  [f  Morocco  has  no  means  of  making  good  her  own 
wishes,  she  is  at  least  fully  entitled  to  be  heard,  and  to  expect  a 
great  deal  from  Europe's  much  vaunted  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity." 

The  Magdehurgcr  Zeitung,  which  is  an  official  German  organ, 
says  that  the  French  colonial  party  expect  that  the  Algeciras  con- 
ference will  give  to  France  the  privilege  of  organizing  the  police 
throughout  Morocco.  This  paper  adds  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  "  Open  Door"  in  Tangier  will  be  impossible  if  the  policing  of 
the  Shereefian  empire  is  committed  to  the  hands  of  any  single 
Power.  If  the  conference  comes  to  no  decision  on  this  point,  we 
read,  it  may  be  dissolved  without  coming  to  any  decision  of  im- 
portance whatever.  The  National  Zeitung  (Berlin),  which  also 
speaks  with  authority,  declares  that  Germany  will  not  yield  to 
France  on  the  question  of  the  Moroccan  police. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  in  commenting  on  the  White  Book, 
says  that  "  Germany  has  now  recognized  the  superiority  of  the 
French  position  on  the  Algerian  frontier,"  and  it  suggests  that 
a  compromise  might  be  effected  by  giving  France  full  charge  of 
some  of  the  reforms — the  remainder  to  be  under  international 
control.  But  if  France  declines  to  compromise  "  we  will  have  to 
give  way,  or  else  we  shall  have  to  assume  the  odium  and  respon- 
sibility of  ship-wrecking  the  Conference.  All  the  fine  features 
of  the  White  Book  cannot  alter  this  dilemma." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


PEACE   REIGNS    AT    MOSCOW. 

The  Czar  :  "  Now,  I  think,  the  way  is  clear  for  universal  suf- 
frage." — Punch  (London). 


l-'^f^^ 


Grand  Duke : 
dictate — or  .  .  . 


THE  THORNY  ROAD  TO  "POPULAR 


THE    POOR    CZAR. 

Write  what  I        Russian  Democracy  : 
.   "  what  I  dictate — or  .    .   . 

— Simplicissimus 

GOVERNMENT. 


"  Write 
(Munich). 
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POLAND'S  PLACE  IN  THE    EUROPEAN 
REVOLUTION. 

IT  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  Russian  Poland  to  break  away 
and  make  herself  independent  of  Russia,  says  Mr.  K. 
Kautsky,  the  eminent  German  Socialist,  and  rival  of  Bebel,  in  Die 
Neue  Zcit  (Stuttgart),  of  which  he  is  the  editor.  Her  proper 
place  is  that  of  a  propagandist  of  revolution  in  Europe.  She  is 
to  extend  instead  of  trying  to  wipe  out  Russia's  power  in  Eastern 
Europe,  because  that  power  is  rapidly  becoming  a  revolutionary 
power,  a  Social-Democratic  power.  "Above  Moscow,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Warsaw,  the  soul  of  Marx  is  hovering;  it  is  Marx  who 
is  doing  battle  against  Witte  and  the  reactionists."  Poland  had 
best  rely  upon  Russian  revolutionists  for  help  in  reuniting  as  one 
country  German,  Austrian,  and  Russian  Poland.     To  quote: 

"  I  was  not  always  of  the  opinion  that  the  independence  of 
Poland  should  be  excluded  from  the  program.  But  a  distinction 
must  be  made  between  re-establishing  a  national  Poland  by 
separation  from  the  Russian  state  and  re-establishing  a  national 
Poland  by  the  union  of  Poland  annexed  by  three  states.  The 
more  liberal  Russia  becomes,  the  more  reactionary  the  neighbor- 
ing nations  will  show  themselves,  and  the  less  will  be  the  heredi- 
tary tendency  of  Poland  to  separate  from  Russia  while  the  ties 
that  unite  the  two  countries  will  be  closer  the  more  Poland  be- 
gins to  look  upon  democratic  Russia  as  her  defender." 

Poland  has  a  large  part  to  play  not  only  in  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion of  the  present  moment,  he  proceeds  to  say,  but  in  the  whole 
revolutionary  movement  of  Europe.  Social-Democrats  have  a 
distinct  interest  in  seeing  Russia  and  Poland  closely  united.  To 
quote  further: 

"  Western  Social-Democracy  has  no  reason  to  dread  the 
closest  union  that  can  exist  between  Russia  and  Poland,  so  long 
as  it  is  a  voluntary  union.  On  the  contrary,  the  role  of  Poland 
with  regard  not  only  to  Russia,  but  also  with  regard  to  all 
Europe,  is  no  more  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  proletariat  of  all 
Russia  has  become  the  champion  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  of 
Europe,  and  Poland  is  the  natural  intermediary  between  the  East 
and  the  West." 

The  history  of  Poland  is  that  of  a  revolutionary  state.  The 
very  partition  of  Poland,  he  continues,  weakened  the  monarchical 
coalition  of  the  states  which  absorbed  her  dismembered  provinces 
and  saved  the  French  Revolution  from  being  repressed  and  de- 
feated. The  great  European  revolution  is  indeed  to  be  a  thing 
superior  to  nationalism.  It  is  to  be  international  and  universal, 
based  upon  the  rights  of  man.  It  will  be  fought  out  by  the 
proletariat,  he  says,  and  adds : 

"  Since  the  great  French  Revolution  the  destiny  of  Poland  has, 
more  than  that  of  other  countries,  become  involved  in  the  success 
of  a  European  revolution.  The  second  and  third  partition  of 
Poland  leavened  and  brought  division  into  the  annexing  states 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  lost  all  power  of  concentrating  their 
strength  in  the  face  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  movement 
had  breathing  time  thus  granted  it  to  break  up  the  monarchical 
coalition.  At  that  time  Poland  saved  the  Great  Revolution  from 
failure.  From  that  time  up  to  the  Commune  of  Paris  the  Poles 
have  taken  part  in  all  the  revolutionary  movements  of  Europe. 
They  consider  such  movements  their  best  ally  against  the  butch- 
ers of  the  Polish  government,  against  the  sovereigns  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia." 

The  Poles,  he  says,  are  to  stick  to  their  country,  making  it  the 
home  of  liberty  and  planting  free  institutions  in  the  heart  of  their 
land.    Thus: 

"  If  the  Poles  are  the  first  to  begin  the  great  European  revolu- 
tion, they  must  rely  on  the  proletariat  to  lead  in  the  battle.  The 
Pole  must  not  enter  the  struggle  outside  the  frontier  of  his  coun- 
try, as  he  has  hitherto  done,  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  liberty 
from  abroad.  In  the  heart  of  his  own  territory,  he  must  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  liberty  of  which  foreigners  will  feel  the  influence 
and  reap  the  benefit.  Far  from  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  power 
of  Russia  over  the  East,  he  will  rather  join  in  consolidating  it. 
If  formerly  Poland  was  the  rampart  for  Europe  against  the  power 


of  Russia,  to-day  she  has  become  the  gateway  thro  which  the 
Russian  Revolution  may  invade  western  countries  of  Europe." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CHANGING  SPIRIT    OF  THE  RUSSIAN 
PEASANT. 

"\  T  7HEN  Count  Witte  first  took  the  Russian  helm  of  state,  and 
*  *  announced  his  intention  of  stilling  the  tempests  of  revolu- 
tion, he  assured  the  newspaper  correspondents  that  the  Russian 
peasant  was  deaf  to  the  appeal  of  reformers  and  Social  Demo- 
crats ;  that  the  demagogue  could  not  corrupt  him,  nor  any  dis- 
loyal thought  find  lodgment  in  his  simple  heart.  An  anonymous 
writer  in  La  Revue  (Paris),  however,  says  that  people  are  very 
much  mistaken  about  the  muzhik.  He  is  at  present  bitterly  in- 
censed against  the  Czar,  and  wide  awake  to  his  own  political 
rights  and  wrongs.  This  influential  and  important  review  says 
in  its  last  issue : 

"  The  ideas  that  have  gone  abroad  about  the  muzhiks  who  have 
been  brought  in  contact  with  the  revolutionary  agitation  are  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  actual  condition  of  things,  that  it  is 
time  they  should  be  corrected.  In  a  general  way,  therefore,  it 
may  be  stated  that  throughout  the  country  cantons  the  spirit  of 
religious  submission  has  died  out,  and  the  child-like  love  of  the 
Czar  utterly  evaporated.  The  symptoms  of  this  absolute  decay 
of  loyalty  are  everywhere  apparent.  I  will  mention  one  incident 
among  hundreds.  My  eminent  friend  Roberty  had  been  making 
an  address  to  the  peasants  in  the  government  of  Tver,  and  had 
explained  to  them  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  constitutional 
government.  Like  others  he  thought  the  muzhiks  would  not 
tolerate  any  criticism  of  the  Czar,  so  he  carefully  refrained  from 
saying  a  word  about  monarchy.  When  he  ended,  a  peasant 
jumped  up  and  made  the  following  remarks:  'You  have  spoken 
well.  But  you  have  not  said  all  you  thought.  We  are  all  friends 
here  and  don't  wish  to  have  any  misunderstandings.  To  let  you 
know  how  we  peasants  take  these  questions,  we  are  going  to 
put  you  at  your  ease.  I  ask  all  my  brother  peasants  to  join  me 
in  shouting  out  "  Down  with  the  Czar." '  All  present,  every  man 
of  them  peasants,  joined  in  the  words  of  execration,  with  furious 
clamor.     I  hear  like  accounts  from  all  quarters  of  the  empire." 

The  writer,  who  sets  about  to  give  his  readers  an  inside  account 
of  Russia's  revolution,  says  that  the  peasants  meet  in  public  every 
Sunday,  and  formulate  petitions  to  the  government,  which  in- 
variably reach  their  destination.     To  quote  : 

"  These  resolutions,  after  being  signed  by  those  present,  are 
regularly  sent  to  the  prefectures,  and  through  the  usual  channels 
reach  the  ministry  in  St.  Petersburg.  They  are  piled  up  in  bales, 
and  fill  whole  offices,  with  their  threatening  bulk.  These 
memorials  from  the  peasantry  will  some  day  prove  most  import- 
ant documents  in  estimating  the  progress  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion. They  reflect  with  the  utmost  fidelity  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple. Only  rarely,  however,  are  they  the  production  of  peasants. 
They  are  introduced  into  the  villages  by  revolutionary  propagand- 
ists, who,  after  the  meeting  of  the  peasants  is  over,  make  speeches, 
in  which  they  explain  the  situation  of  things  and  induce  those 
present  to  approve  of  the  program  and  to  sign  it.  The  total  num- 
ber of  signatures  given  to  such  documents  up  to  the  end  of  last 
October  was  at  least  3.500,000.  The  political  programs  are  gen- 
erally identical  in  tenor,  and  include  universal  suffrage,  compul- 
sory education,  distribution  of  lands,  abolition  of  the  law  of  caste, 
institution  of  a  national  militia,  and  taxation  only  for  necessary 
revenue.  The  peasants  discuss  these  points  with  ardor,  and  show 
that  they  understand  exactly  what  they  are  doing." 

The  writer  has  a  good  word  to  say  about  the  self-control  and 
deliberateness  of  the  revolutionaries.  They  are  biding  their  time, 
and  refraining  from  premature  action.     And  he  adds  admiringly: 

"  These  people  are  undoubtedly  politic  in  their  revolutionary 
aspirations.  Otherwise,  they  would  long  ago  have  resorted  to 
jacquerie,  instead  of  trying  to  work  the  authorities,  but  their  pro- 
gram reveals  a  condition  of  things  full  of  danger  to  the  state, 
should  it  be  realized  before  the  people  have  been  politically  edu- 
cated."— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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SOME   NEW   BOOKS   ON    ITALY. 

A  Shout  History  of  Italy.      By    Henry   Dwight  Sedgwick. 
Cloth,  443  pp.    Price,  #2.00  net.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Italy:  Her  People  and  Their  Story.    By  Augusta  Hale  Gifford.    lllus 
trated.     Cloth,  771  pp.     Price,  #1.40.     I.othrop  Publishing  ( 'ninp.iny. 

The  Florence  of  Landor.     By  Lilian  Whiting.    Illustrated.     (Moth,  330 
pp.     Price,  $2.50  net.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Two  in  Itm.y.     By  Maud    Howe  (  Mrs.  John  Elliott).     Illustrated.     Cloth,  274 
pp.    Price,  $2.00  net.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

NO  publishing  season  would  be  complete  without  its  quota  of  new- 
hooks  about  things  Italian,  and  already  a  number  of  such  works 
have  put  in  their  appearance.  Among  those  of  a  more  serious  character 
primacy  belongs  to  Henry  D wight  Sedgwick's  "A  Short  History  of  Italy." 
This  is  a  comparatively  small  volume,  but  it  covers  an  extremely  wide 
range,  beginning  with  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  476,  dosing  with 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  including  in  its  sweep  the  intellec- 
tual and  artistic  as  well  as  the  political  history  of  Italy.  Mr.  Sedgwick 
makes  no  pretence  to  original  investigation,  "or  even  to  an  extended  ex- 
amination of  the  voluminous  literature  which  deals  with  every  part  of  its 
subject."  Hi-  modestly  adds  that  all  he  has  attempted  to  do  is  to  write 
a  "mere  sketch  in  outline."  But  his  little  book  is  more  than  that.  It  is 
a  mine  of  condensed  information,  imparted  brilliantly  and  trenchantly, 
and  abounds  in  philosophic  generalizations  which  at  once  visualize  and 
explain.  A  brief  citation  will  make  clear  his  method  and  the  success  with 
which  he  has  applied  it.  Summing  up  the  characteristics  of  the  long 
period  of  stagnation  that  intervened  between  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 

century  and  the  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth, he  observes: 

"Such  was  the  Italy  of  the  long  pe- 
riod from  1580  to  1789,  the  land  of 
olives,  mulberries,  and  chestnuts,  of 
fertile  fields  crossed  by  vine-laden 
trees,  of  irrigated  plains  and  treeless 
mountains,  of  innkeepers,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  of  Spanish  garrisons, 
ducal  citadels,  and  dare-devil  ban- 
ditti, of  begging  urchins,  of  perfu- 
ming friars,  of  gentlemen  too  genteel 
to  work,  of  prelates  in  coaches,  of  an- 
tique ruins  and  Renaissance  glory, 
of  blue  sky  and  vivacious  manners, 
in  short,  almost  the  Italy  that  our 
fathers  knew  before  the  perturbations 
of  1848." 

This  faculty  for  incisive  condensa- 
tion is  in  evidence  throughout,  and 
almost  always  with  happy  results.  And  it  is  the  kind  of  condensation 
that  gives  rise  to  a  wish  for  greater  detail,  because  the  conviction  is  strong 
that  Mr.  Sedgwick  could  handle  the  details  no  less  successfully  than  he 
has  handled  the  broader  phases  of  his  subject.  The  Outlook's  commenda- 
tion is  warm,  but  not  misplaced:  "Most  readers  of  Mr.  Sedgwick's  pages 
will  wish  that  he  might  have  made  his  'Short  History'  as  long  as  is  the 
text  in  the  two  stout  volumes  of  Mr.  Henderson's  '  Short  History  of  Ger- 
many,' or  even  as  long  as  the  four  volumes  of  Green's  '  Short  History  of 
the  English  People.'"  Compared  with  Mr.  Sedgwick's  work  Mrs. 
Gifford's  "Italy:  Her  People  and  Their  Story"  betrays  very  evident 
shortcomings.  It  covers  much  more  ground  than  does  the  "Short  His- 
tory," harking  back,  in  fact,  to  the  legendary  days  of  ancient  Rome.  But 
it  has  little  of  the  literary  distinction  of  the  other,  pays  inadequate  regard 
to  the  dignity  of  historical  writing,  and  is  not  always  as  critical  as  could 
be  desired.  Nevertheless,  it,  too,  conveys  much  substantial  information 
in  respect  to  the  past  and  present  of  the  Sunny  Peninsula  and  its  vein  is, 
as  most  of  the  critics  aver,  decidedly  entertaining.  "While  the  book  is 
not  marked  by  special  brilliancy,"  declares  The  Interior,  "it  is  character- 
ized by  impartiality,  fidelity,  and  clearness."  The  Churchman  believes 
that  though  it  must  be  accounted  uncritical,  "the  impression  that  it  con- 
veys is  in  a  general  way  true."  The  Boston  Journal  praises  its  "sympa- 
thetic spirit,"  and  the  Baltimore  American  its  readableness. 

Lilian  Whiting's  "The  Florence  of  Landor"  is  not  without  historical 
interest,  but  its  significance  is  chiefly  biographical.  Indeed,  it  might  with 
equal  appropriateness  be  called  "The  Landor  of  Florence,"  for  it  is 
largely  occupied  with  describing  the  personality  of  the  famous  poet,  his 
forty  and  more  years  of  life  in  the  City  of  Flowers,  and  the  many  notable 
foreigners  who  came  and  went — in  the  case  of  some,  came  and  stayed — 
while  he  made  Florence  his  home.  The  Chicago  Post  not  inaptly 
describes  the  book  as  "virtually  a  complete  biography  of  Landor,  with 
the  proportional  stress  laid  on  one  period,"  while  the  Boston  Advertiser 
observes  that  it  "may  be  praised  for  light  on  Landor  and  anecdotal 
illumination  of  other  persons."     Among  these  "other  persons"  are  the 
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Brownings,  the  Trollopes,  Thackeray,  I  m,  Leigh  Hum,  M 

Fuller  d'Ossoli,  the  Storys    George  Eliot,  and  George  Henrj    l.- 
Tourists  will  discover  thai   Miss  Whiting's  work  is  not  without   useful 
features  from  the  guide  book  standpoint,  foi  the  I  loo  ace  of  Landor1 
was  very  tnui  h  the  Florem  e  of  our  day.     Of  course,  a  not*  of  fin 

mentality      is     sounded,     altho     h<  " 
and  there  we  <  ome  upon  metaph 
that  jar  and  occasionally  Bentimi 

positively  Philistine.  Thus,  the  de< 
laration  is  made  (p.  82):  "If  only 
some  enterprising  American  would 
discover  Italy,  as  a  certain  enterpris- 
ing Italian  discovered  America,  and 
proceed  to  develop  it  into  ways  and 
means  of  modern  life,  what  a  de- 
lightful event  it  would  be."  On  tin- 
whole,  however,  the  book  is  deserv- 
ing of  hearty  praise.  It  is  not,  to 
be  sure,  one  of  those  that  Invite 
perusal  at  a  single  sitting.  On  the 
contrary,  the  best  enjoyment  will 
be  derived  through  desultory  brows- 
ing. 

The   same    may   be    said   of    Mrs. 
Elliott's  "Two  in   Italy,"  a  delightful 

account  of  little  visits  and  rambles  by  (he  author  and  her  husband  and 
chiefly  distinguished  for  its  vivid  portraits  of  Italian  types.  As  The  Critic 
says:  "Maud  Howe  knows  Italy  better  than  most  Americans,  and  she 
knows  how  to  write."  To  which  the  Cleveland  Leader  echoes:  "There 
is  always  a  treat  when  Maud  Howe  writes  of  Italy.  She  knows  it  so  well; 
she  loves  it  so  much  and  she  writes  of  it  with  such  charm."  And  The 
Interior  adds:  "Not  since  the  publication  of  Howells's  'Venetian  Days' 
have  we  had  books  by  an  American  so  full  of  Italian  sunshine  and  so  soft 
with  Italian  atmosphere  as  are  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Elliott."  The  narra- 
tive is  cast  in  the  form  of  short  stories,  based  on  actual  occurrences,  and  in 
the  main  turning  on  the  experiences  of  American  artists  in  Italy.  Mr. 
Elliott  contributes  half  a  dozen  drawings  which  appreciably  increase  the 
interest  of  the  book. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  CARD  TABLE. 

The  Gambler.    By  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston.    Cloth,  499  pp.    Price,  $1.50. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

TO  achieve  a  great  success  in  literary  art  brings  its  reward,  but  it 
also  imposes  its  obligations.  Mrs.  Thurston's  "The  Masquera- 
ders"  was  a  great  "popular"  success.  This  loes  not  necessarily  mean 
that  it  was  a  distinguished  achievement  as  literary  art.  The  compelling 
interest  of  the  book  was  so  distinctly  in  the  "story,"  that  with  even  a  slip- 
shod style,  and  Mrs.  Thurston's  is  never  that,  it  would  have  won  out. 
But  this  success  naturally  made  an  eager  and  well-disposed  audience  for 
her  next  appearance  in  the  field.  Even  good-will  and  indulgent  attitude 
will  not  prevent  this  audience  from  feeling  that  in  "The  Gambler"  Mrs. 
Thurston  has  written  her  least  satisfactory  novel  so  far.  One  reflects 
grimly,  in  reading  it,  on  the  hasty  projection  of  a  trunk-stored  MS.,  or 
else  of  the  indolence  of  the  favorite  who  does  not  feel  the  need  of  crossing 
her  t's  and  dotting  her  i's  too  punctil- 
iously. For  it  falls  short  of  the  stand- 
ard which  "The  Circle"  and  "The 
Masqueraders"  have  established  for 
their  author. 

Yet  it  should  not  have  so  befallen: 
for  the  material  is  good  and  the  motif 
original.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Thurston 
has  taken  as  heroine  the  unusual  type 
(for  the  public)  of  a  young  Irish  gen- 
tleman, with  a  strong  Irish  father  who 
has  made  "ducks  and  drakes"  of  his 
life  through  the  lust  for  gambling. 
Clodagh  Asshlin  is  a  charming  girl  on 
her  native  heath.  She  has  a  wild,  free 
charm  all  her  own,  and  with  the  wild, 
animal  exuberance  of  Celtic  tempera- 
ment, enhanced  by  the  wine  of  youth 
and  hereditary  strain,  in  which  the 
quality  of  a  "true  sport"  is  a  pro- 
nounced element.  But  the  story  does  not  move  as  smartly,  as  excitingly, 
nor  with  the  zestful  influx  of  the  author's  interest  which  has  marked  Mrs. 
Thurston's  preceding  novels.  There  are  moments  of  keen  sympathetic 
portrayal,  but  Clodagh  is  somewhat  of  a  made  creature.  The  sensibility 
to  Irish  temperament  and  the  peculiarly  fresh,  life-lonely  note  of  Irish 
country  supply  this  vivid  touch  more  especially.  There  is  a  whiff  of 
the  Bronte  atmosphere  here. 

Denis  Asshlin  is  the  most  vivid,  true,  and  impressive  character  in  the 
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book.  He  is  raw  material  at  hand  and  ring„  true.  His  vice  is  gambling, 
and  vou  never  question  that  it  is  his  vice.  Later,  when  heredity  turns 
Cludagh  to  roulette  and  bridge  there  is  a  sense  of  coercion.  Mrs.  Thurs- 
ton "puts"  her  heroine  at  this  fence  and  makes  her  "take  it."  But  she 
does  not  convince  so  strongly  of  an  hereditary  bias,  as  of  the  wilful,  reck- 
less impetuosity  of  the  Celt.  The  stay  in  Venice  is  a  veracious  picture, 
tho  most  of  the  persons  are  "made  to  order."  Sir  Walter  Gore  is  a 
Sundayrschool  "enlargement,"  a  man  of  uninteresting  virtue,  as  spon- 
taneous in  his  passion  as  a  coster  in  his  gaiety  on  a  bank  holiday.  Lord 
Deerehurst  and  his  nephew  are  Ouida  types  unsupported  by  that  lady's 
wealth  of  "circumstantial  evidence."  Bridge  is  being  a  trifle  over- 
worked by  the  guild  of  fiction  makers  as  a  source  of  undoing  for  the 
impecunious  young  woman.  But  to  vary  this  new  social  pitfall  and  to 
awaken  Clodagh's  hereditary  bias,  a  thorough-paced  worldling  of  a  woman 
must  needs  introduce  a  roulette  table  into  the  sala  of  her  Venetian  palace! 
It  remains  that  "The  Gambler"  is  a  work  that  interests  you,  but  it  does 
not  vastly  enhance  Mrs.  Thurston's  fame. 

"As  a  transcript  from  life,"  says  the  New  York  Post,  "'The  Gambler' 
is  a  book  worthy  of  serious  consideration";  and  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  thinks  the  book  far  more  interesting  and  convincing  than  "The 
Masqucrader."  "There  is  intensity,  power,  abundant  imagination, 
dramatic  strength"  in  this  book,  according  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  critic, 
and  he  thinks  that  it  should  prove  as  successful  as  its  predecessor,  "for 
reallv  it  is  the  stronger  work."  But  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  de- 
clares that  Mrs.  Thurston's  good  moral  and  fine  style  "are  all  that  save 
her  new  story  from  being  ridiculous."  As  it  is,  we  are  told,  "its  incon- 
gruities and  intensities  come  perilously  near  melodrama." 
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The  Flute  of  Pan. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


By  John  Oliver  Hobbes.    Cloth,  272  pp     Price,  $1.50. 


THE  smart  Mrs.  Cragie  has  turned  out,  in  "The  Flute  of  Pan,"  a 
work  that  seems  to  warrant  the  title  of  having  "holes"  in  it  and 
requiring  much  blowing  to  produce  rather  unsympathetic  stridency.  She 
takes  the  Anthony  Hope  pattern,  and  embroiders  it  with  her  own  style  of 
paillettes.  Boris,  Viscount  Berkele,  the  fifteenth  Earl  of  Feldershey, 
trots  off  to  Venice  in  his  fourth  decade  and  devotes  himself  to  art.  There 
is  a  lovely  vagabond  princess  Margaret,  "of  a  country  which  I  must  call 
Sigaria,"  says  the  author  in  an  "  Introduction."  But  she  could  have  called 
it  anything  else,  since  it  is  a  territory  which  she  has  taken  from  Anthony 
Hope's  cerebral  geography,  and  any  name  would  do.  The  "Introduc- 
tion," too,  is  as  needless  as  a  porch  would  be  to  a  summer-house.  But 
a  crisply  aloof  attitude  toward  her  theme  is  a  John  Oliver  Hobbes  "  note, " 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  in  this  light  little  romance  which  is  nothing 
but  a  lovers'  misunderstanding,  complicated  by  their  marriage.  The 
Princess  Margaret  is  mildly  interesting,  and  remains  rather  sensible  under 

the  cloud  which  is  brewed  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  story  out  of  rather  filmy  stuff. 
"The  Flute  of  Pan"  is  a  statuette 
which  represents  that  woody  god.  It 
once  had  in  a  cavity  in  its  back  a 
musical  clock  so  that  he  played  "on 
time."  But  the  mechanism  was 
gone.  This  seems  to  be  a  dash  of 
symbolism  —  after  Maeterlinck  —  for 
Feldershey  is  an  idealist  and  out  of  key 
with  his  world,  and  his  playing  in 
the  world  of  art  has  not  made  much 
sound.  This  beautiful  symbolism  is 
further  enhanced  by  a  painting  of 
"The  Flute  of  Pan"  by  the  retired 
Viscount.  Ultimately  when  the  mis- 
understanding between  the  artist  and 
the  Princess  of  Sigaria  has  been  kept 
up  long  enough  to  make  the  story 
a  proper  length,  they  find  out  his 
misconstruction  of  a  simple  incident  which  has  made  him  very  jealous  and 
grumpy  all  the  while,  and  to  symbolize  this  happy  union  the  statuette 
plays  the  first  bars  of  the  Wedding  March  from  Lohengrin.  The  students 
had  mended  it  without  Feldershey's  knowledge.  "It  is  Pan  playing  for 
us — it  is  the  flute  playing  for  you,  and  perhaps  for  me!"  said  Margaret. 
And  then  at  this  lovely  touch  of  symbolism  they  embraced  with  fresh 
courage. 

Altogether,  "The  Flute  of  Pan"  is  about  up  to  the  mark  of  this,  and 
that  is  not  Mrs.  Cragie's  high-water  notch.  One  can  hardly  fancy  it  as 
written  for  fame,  and  still  less  because  it  was  a  haunting  theme  for  the 
lady.  Hut  it  is  moderately  amusing.  The  reader  with  a  small  purse 
might  hesitate,  however,  before  putting  out  his  $1.50  for  it. 

"With  a  little  elaboration,"  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "and   the  con- 
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structive  wish  which  such  things  require,  it  would  make  a  very  amusing 
satirical  comedy.  Perhaps  that  is  what '  The  Flute  of  Pan '  is  meant  for." 
The  New  Vork  Sun  deems  it  "an  amusing  tale,  mighty  cleverly  ex- 
pressed and  put  together." 


MARION 


Fair  Margaret.    By  F 
Macmillan  Company. 


CRAWFORD'S 

Marion  Crawford. 


LATEST   NOVEL. 

Cloth,  383  pp.    Price,  $1.50.    The 


MR; 


F.   MARION   CRAWFORD. 


CRAWFORD  has  a  good  deal  of  staying  power.  That  a  man 
can  turn  out  novels  with  such  unerring  regularity  and  such  brief 
but  methodic  incubation  is  already  an  achievement.  But  to  do  so  many 
that  are  good  is  a  greater  achievement.  This  season's  Crawford  novel 
is  extremely  interesting,  and  there  is 
some  good  character  drawing  in  it. 
Yet  to  say  that  it  is  about  an  impos- 
sible young  American  girl  who  has  a 
lovely  voice  and  is  going  to  make 
her  debut  in  Grand  Opera  is  almost 
enough  to  check  the  sale  of  the  work. 
This  was  hackneyed  in  the  6o's! 
But  Mr.  Crawford  really  hypnotizes 
you  into  feeling  that  it  was  not  at  all 
extraordinary  that  she  was  instantly 
accepted  by  that  stern  functionary 
who  makes  or  breaks  the  aforesaid 
American  girl  aspirant  to  lyric  honors. 

It  was  rather  insolent  to  give  the 
work  such  a  "Mrs.  Hungerford"  title 
as  "  Fair  Margaret,"  because  Marga- 
ret was  not  such  a  Helen  as  to  make 
this  necessary,  altho  a  most  charm- 
ing, human,  fascinating,  independent, 
nice  American  girl.  It  is  a  love  story,  but  the  subordinate  points  have  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  Madame  Bonanni  is  a  delightfully  drawn  impos- 
sible prima  donna  with  the  height  of  her  career  only  such  a  little  way 
behind  her.  There  is  a  lot  of  "color"  about  her.  Much  of  it  the  lady 
puts  on  herself,  for  her  greatness  is  that  of  latent  and  forthright  simplicity. 
She  is  the  truest  and  best  character,  considered  as  a  literary  production, 
in  the  book.  A  rather  tremendous  Monte  Cristo  kind  of  Greek,  born 
in  Constantinople,  named  Logotheti,  is  exceedingly  interesting,  but  that  is 
because  Mr.  Crawford  was  ingenious  enough  to  make  him  so.  A  touch 
of  out  and  out  melodrama  has  an  appeal  for  Mr.  Crawford.  There  is  such 
a  mysterious  room  in  Logotheti's  Paris  house.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
book  there  is  a  startling  piece  of  Italian  opera  in  real  life — a  piece  literally 
"lifted"  from  Rigoletto.  And  then  Mr.  Crawford  does  something  rather 
— well,  shall  we  say — snubby  ?  You  have  no  idea  that  the  end  of  the 
book  is  not  to  be  the  end  of  the  story — until  you  get  to  it.  Then  the 
author  says,  with  breezy  complacency  "  And  with  the  big-hearted  woman's 
laugh  ends  the  first  part  of  this  history." 

The  majority  of  the  critics  seem  to  have  a  good  word  to  say  for  this 
storv,  altho  considerable  disappointment  is  expressed  over  the  fact  that 
they  may  have  to  wait  for  a  future  volume  to  complete  it.  The  story, 
according  to  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  is  "  rich  in  analysis  of  char- 
acter and  in  luminous  comment  on  life  "  ;  and  the  Chicago  Advance 
thinks  that  it  shows  Mr.  Crawford  at  his  best.  Even  if  the  sequel 
which  the  author  evidently  has  in  mind  should  never  be  written,  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  believes  that  there  is  every  possibility  that  "  Fair  Mar- 
garet "  will  stand  "  among  the  best  works  from  Mr.  Crawford's  hand." 
But  to  The  Outlook  the  writing  in  this  volume  is  ''very  commonplace 
and  lacking  in  distinction  of  any  kind,"  and  the  Philadelphia  Press- 
finds  "  many  desert  stretches  in  the  progress  of  the  story." 


SHORT   NOTICES   OF   NEW   BOOKS. 

The  remarkable  war  articles  contributed  to  the  London  Times  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  conflict,  by  a  military  critic  of  the  first  order,  have 
been  issued  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  "The  War  in  the  Far  East" 
(Dutton,  $5.00  net),  their  author  preserving  his  anonymity.  As  a  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  scientific  warfare  the  volume  is  of  high 
value.  We  can  not  commend  it  as  a  narrative  of  the  particular  war  under 
review,  for  it  retains  altogether  too  much  of  the  speculative  comment  of 
the  original,  so  interesting  at  the  time,  but  so  tedious  after  the  event. 

Mr.  Quiller-Couch  can  always  be  trusted  to  write  a  story  that  will 
grip  the  interest  from  first  line  to  last,  and  the  short  stories  that  go 
to  make  up  his  "Shakespeare's  Christmas"  (Longmans,  $1.50)  are 
capital  illustrations  of  his  narrative  skill.  With  the  exception  of  the 
opening  and  closing  talcs  they  do  not,  to  be  sure,  rate  as  high  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  intensely  human  vignettes  of  his  "The  Delectable  Duchy";, 
but  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  Mr.  Quiller-Couch,  any  more  than  any 
other  story  teller,  to  strike  twelve  every  time. 
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CURRENT    POETRY. 
Candle-Flame. 

BY   HELEN   A.    SAXON. 

Hast  siuged   thy   pretty   wings,   poor  moth? 
Fret  not ;  some  moths  there  bo 
That   wander  all   the  weary  night 
Longing  in  vain  to  see 
The  light. 

Hast  touched  the  scorching  flame,  poor  heart? 

Grieve  not ;  some  hearts  exist 

That  know  not,  grow  not  to  be  strong, 

And  weep  not,   having  missed 

The  song. 

— From  The  Reader  (Feb.) 


Orenstone  River. 

BY    WITTER    BYNNEK. 

Things  you  heard  that  blessed  be 
You  shall  tell  to  men  like  me  : 

What  you  heard  my  lover  say 
In  the  golden  yesterday, 
Leaving  me  a  childish  heart, 
Glad  to  revel,  quick  to  start. 

And  though  she  awhile  is  gone 
And  I  come  to-day  alone, 
'Tis  the  self-same  whisper  slips 
Through   your   ripple   from   her  lips. 

Long  shall  she  and  I  be  dead, 
While  you  whisper  what  you  said  ; 
You,  when  I  no  word  can  give  her, 
Shall   forever,  whisper,   river  : 

Things  you  heard  that  blessed  be, 
Telling  them  to  men  like  me. 

— From  Scribner's   (Feb.) 


Cleopatra's  Needle. 

BY    ST.    JOHN    LUCAS. 
I. 

The  barges  with  their  umber  sails, 
The    couchant   sphinx   on    either   hand ; 
The  bridge,  the  dusty  light  that  fails, 
The  sullen  thunder  of  the   Strand  ; 

How  often,   as  I  roamed  beside 
The   soft,    unfurrowed   inland   sea 
That  clasps  brown  Italy  for  bride, 
The  din,  the  scene,  came  back  to  me  ! 

But  most  in  Rome,   where  strangely  wrought 
With  some  dead  god's  fantastic  sign, 
The   pillars  by  Augustus  brought, 
And    Claudius   and   Constantine, — 

Immortal  granite,   tower  sublime 
Above  the  puny  pomps  of  kings, 
And  mark  the  wizened  claw  of  Time 
Sift  the  thin  sand  of  mortal  things. 

For  whether  from  the  Latin  Way 
I  watched  the  august,  enshadowed  dome 
Flash  sudden   homage   to   the   day 
Till  all  my  blood  sang  praise  to  Rome  ; 

Or  from  the  purple  Alban  crest, 

A   little  ere  the  swoop  of  night, 

The    spireless,    undulating    breast 

Of  her  from  whom  a  world  drew  light, — 

A  moment,  and  the  land  was  lost ! 
The    city    wavered,    mist-involved ; 
Each  hill  was  a  dissembling  ghost, 
Each  dome  a  bubble  that  dissolved  ; 

Again  I  saw  the  bridge  above  ; 
The  oily,   russet  stream  beneath  ; 
And  the   cold   emblem  that  I   love, 
The  mute,  immortal  monolith. 

II. 
O   captive   from   the   silent   East, 
Disdainful  witness  !  who  dost  mark 
Our  draught  of  breath,  our  moment's  feast, 
Our  little  respite  from  the  dark  ; 

One  voice  to  you  the  hiss  of  hate, 
The  lover's  word,   the   dying   moan  ; 
Death  strangles  each  or  soon  or  late ; 
You  watch  and  watch,  sardonic  stone. 

Sick  flies,  across  the  waste  of  Time 
We  crawl  our  yard,  and  buzz,  and  die ; 


To  Clean  Dress  Goods: 

Carefully  brush  the  goods  until  all 
dust  and  lint  have  been  removed.  Wash 
in  hot  water  with  plenty  of  Ivory  Soap 
(two  washings  may  be  necessary). 
Rinse  and  allow  to  become  about  half 
dry,  then  iron  on  the  wrong  side. 

There  is  no  "free"  (uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.     That  ia 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 


Ivory  Soap 
9945-l6o  Per  Cent.  Pure 
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Wh&,t  Are  Your   Brains  Worth? 

Does  your  head  make  money  for  you  or  are  you  in  a  routine  grind  of 
machine-like  work,  as  a  bookkeeper,  stenographer,  clerk,  office  assistant, 
salesman,  solicitor,  teacher  or  in  some  other  poorly-paid  position,  that 
keeps  you  with  the  8  o'clock  crowd?  It's  your  own  fault  if  you  remain 
down  among  the  tread-mill-workers,  when  there  are  splendid  positions  to  be  had  as  an  advertisement 
writer;  at  from  $25.00  to  $100.00  a  WEEK,  after  you  are  prepared  by  us,  by  mail,  to  do  the  work. 

IT'S  ALL  A  MATTER  OF  TRAINING 

Write  for  our  large  Prospectus  which  tells  all  about  your  opportunities  in  advertising,  the  best 
business  on  earth,  and  which  also  explains  how  we  will  develop  you  into  a  writer  of  successful 
modern  advertisements,  commanding  a  splendid  income. 

Page-Davis  Company 

ADDRESS  EITHER  OFFICE  : 
Dept.3I,  90  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICACO;  orDept.31,  150  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Model  M,  Light  Touring 
Car,  $950,  i.o.b.  Detroit 


The  Car  that  Achieves 

The  Cadillac  has  always  been  the  car  that  does 
things.  Whether  the  test  be  that  of  endurance  or 
power,  or  one  of  severity  of  road  service,  this 
wonderful  machine  has  never  been  found  wanting. 
J  t  knows  no  balk,  no  hesitancy,  no  delay — always 
ready,  with  energy  to  spare. 

By  this  dependability  of  service,  coupled  wilh 
unusual  economy  of  maintenance,  the  Cadillac 
has  made  such  phenomenal  advancement  that  its 
factory  is  now  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

The  qualities  upon  which  this  unparalled  growth 
is  based  are  more  pronounced  than  ever  in  the 
magnificent  new  cars  for  1906.  Embodied  in  these 
are  many  unique  and  im- 
po-tant  improvements — 
improvements  which 
make  the 


conspicuous  for  its  indi- 
vidual merit. 

Among  them  is  a  won- 
derful mechanical  feed 
lubricator  which  supplies  oil  to  the  motor  in  quan- 
tities which  vary  according  to  the  speed  of  the 
engine,  when  properly  adjusted,  always  feeding 
enough,  never  too  much  or  too  little.  The  new 
rocker  joint  on  the  front  spring  allows  the  car  to 
pass  over  obstacles  several  inches  in  height  with- 
out transmitting  any  material  jar  to  the  car,  insur- 
ing a  maximum  of  riding  comfort  and  a  minimum 
liability  to  breakage. 

In  outline  and  finish  these  new  Cadillacs  are 
truly  art  creations.  Of  the  Victoria  type,  their 
grace  and  exquisite  beauty,  their  tone  of  quiet 
richness,  appeal  at  once  to  fastidious  motorists. 

We  want  to  tell  you  more  about  the  Cadillac  by 
sending  you  a  free  copy  of  our  interesting  Book- 
let 1.  A  postal  request  brings  it,  together  with 
address  of  nearest  dealer.  The  1906  models  in- 
clude : 

Model  K,  10  h.  p.  Runabout,  $750 
Model  M,  Light  Touring  Car,  $950 
Model  H,  30  h.  p.  Touring  Car,  $2,500 
Model  L,  40  h.  p.  Touring  Car,  $3,750 
All  prices  (.  0.  b.  Detroit 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Member  Asso.  Licensed  Auto.  M/rs. 


Model  K,  10  h.  p 
Runabout,  $750, 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


MONEY  IS  NOTHING 

In  Comparison  with  Health. 

Patented 

If  you  ride  add  a 

STORM  PROOF 

BUGGY 

to    your 
equipage 
and  go  in 
comfort. 
Ask  for 
HSU  catalogue 

THE  COZY  BUGGY.  C. 

Fouts  &  Hunter  Carriage  Mfg.  Co., 
Tcrre  Haute,  Ind. 


Poor  motes  of  dust  that  scarce  begrime 
The  pale  plains  of  eternity. 

The  last  sun  staggers  down  the  dusk  ; 
The   last  wind  moans  around  our  walls. 
And   on   a   planet's   seedless  husk 
The  white,   tremendous   silence   falls. 

Is  this  your  dark  prophetic  dream. 
Or  does  the  murmur  of  the  tide 
Recall    another,    holier    stream? 
And  where  the  ebon  barges  glide 

Sharp-edged  by  sunset,   do  you  see 
The    swarthy   galleys   of    dead    queens 
Drift  with  their  mournful  threnody 
Of   sullen   drums   and   tambourines? 

What  melody   of  mingled  flutes, 
From  Thebes  or  Karnak  thinly  blown, 
Perturbs    your    peace  ?      What    Memphian    lutes 
Wake  sense  in  your  insensate  stone? 

O,  vain  to  you  our  shifts  and  turns, 
Our  acts  of  evil,  dreams  of  good, 
Within    whose    granite    heart    still    burns 
Old   Egypt's   fierce,    luxurious   blood ! 

Your  soul   is  Egypt's   soul,   and  she 
Looks  out  from  you   across  the  tide  ! 
And  dynasty  by   dynasty 
Her   demigods   and   heroes   glide 

Like  wraiths  from  some  sepulchral   frieze 
Across  the  scarlet  arch   of  sky  ; 
Memnon   and  mighty   Rameses, 
Psammetichus    and    Ptolemy  ; — 

Gigantic  Lords,  whose  lips  are  wise 
Beyond  desire   and   love   and  hate ; 
Whose  calm,  insatiable  eyes 
Not  Death  himself  may  desecrate. 

They  fade  and  pass,  these  kings  of  kings, 
To  dream  within  their  icy  court ; 
And   tumults   of   ambiguous    things, 
Abortions  of  the  womb   of  thought, 

Follow   the   pageant ;    from   the   stars 
Lamenting  Isis  leans  to  kiss 
The  lotos-leaves,  the  nenuphars 
Of  haughty  Heliopolis  ; 

Bull  gods   and  hawk-faced  deities 
Follow   in  obscene   ritual  ; 
These  were  her  work, — her  children  these  ! 
Osiris,  Ammon,  Apis  ;  all 

Begotten   by   the   imperial   Nile 
Of   her   majestic   womb,    and   set 
In   some   stupendous   peristyle 
For  all  the  world  to  worship  ; — yet 

The  sickle  of  oblivion  reaps 
The  stubble  of  their  might  and  lust. 
She  looks  upon  our  world,  and  weeps  ; 
For  these  were  Gods,  and  these  are  dust. 

— From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 


The  Homesick  Heart. 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD. 

To  Skiddaw  though  Helvellyn  call 

With  many  a   singing  waterfall, 

With  forest  sigh  and  stir  of  grass 

Where  poets'  feet  were  wont  to  pass — 

Though  frore  Cristallo  hang  in  blue 

A  hundred  valleys  deep  with  dew, 

And   lift   long   scarps   of  snows   thrice-driven, 

Like  ramparts  of  some  distant  heaven — 

Though   Venice   down   her  weed-washed   ways 

Draw    her    dark    tides    of    chrysoprase, 

Glassing  her  ivory  palaces 

In    sunny    depths    of    dreaming   seas — 

Though  day  perpetual   beauty   spill, 

Where,   on  the  purple   Pincian   hill, 

Slumbers  with  ashes  on  her  head 

The  beggar  of  the  splendid  dead — 

Though    down    cathedral    aisles    his    soul 

Swoon    with    great    music's    mighty    roll, 

Where  pencils  loaded  with  the  light 

Have  caught  swift  color  on  its  flight, 

And  sculptured  gods  with  awfui  eyes 

Stand  like  the  guards  of  Paradise — 

In   ruined  places  though   the   dust 

Of  kings  and  queens  with  every  gust 

Be  blown  about — though  hour  by  hour 

The  jasmine  and   pomegranate   flower 

Fall  lightly  as  the  moonlight   falls 
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Behind  old  palace-garden  walls — 
Dearer  to   him,   far,   far  away, 
The  evening-bells'  aerial  play  ; 
Bather  than  all  he  fain  would  wee, 
Beneath  his  own  and  sheltering  tree, 
The  gentle  day's  long  shadow  drawn, 
The   twilight   gather  on   his   lawn, 
The  river  painting  on  its  flow 
One    great    star    in    the    afterglow. 
To  him,  not  all  the  masques  of  earth 
In    storied    parallels    are   worth — 
Or  island   palms,   or  level   lines 
Where   the   unblessed   Sahara   shines, 
Or  arrowy  spire,  or  clustered  dome — 
The  infinite  content  of  home  ! 

— From  Scribncr's    (Feb.) 


PERSONALS. 

Wherein  Benjamin  Franklin  Was  First.—  Tho 
simple  and  quiet  was  the  celebration  on  January 
17  of  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin  it  served  to  recall 
the  actual  greatness  of  the  man.  If  the  cele- 
bration, says  the  Baltimore  News,  "  was  pro- 
portioned to  the  rank  assigned  to  Franklin 
among  the  great  men  of  American  history,  by 
his  own  countrymen  and  by  the  world  at  large, 
the  celebration  of  the  day  would  be  distinguished 
above  any  similar  commemoration  except  that 
of  the  birth  of  Washington."  He  was  "  the 
greatest  all-around  man  the  American  continent 
has  ever  seen,"  declares  The  Searchlight,  which 
goes  on  to  lay  down  the  many  things  in  which 
Franklin  was  first.  From  this  list  we  select  the 
following. 

He  was  the  first  of  our  notable  "  self-made  " 
men,  to  rise  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to 
wealth,  honor  and  dignity. 

He  was  the  first  to  found  a  literary  newspaper 
in  America,  the  first  editor  as  distinguished 
from  the  news-gatherer. 

He  was  the  first  to  start  a  general  or  depart- 
ment store,  where  everything  from  stationery 
to  groceries,  clothing,  medicine,  etc.,  might  be 
bought. 

He  was  the  first  to  illustrate  a  newspaper. 
This  was  by  a  rude  cut  to  illustrate  the  siege 
of  Louisburg. 

He  was  the  first  to  found  a  literary  club  in 
America — in  his  famous  society,   the  Junto. 

He  was  the  first  to  establish  a  high  school,  or 
academy,  in  Philadelphia.  This,  in  1779,  was 
named  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is 
now  the  great  institution  under  that  title. 

He  was  the  first  to  found  a  hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia. This  is  now  the  great  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  still  standing  on  its  original  site  and 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  well-conducted 
hospitals  in  Christendom. 

He  was  the  first  to  start  a  fire  company  in 
Philadelphia — on  the  plan  of  the  fire  company 
of  Boston.  Of  this,  the  Union  Fire  Company, 
he  was  a  member  for  fifty  years. 

He  was  the  first  to  have  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia paved,  beginning  with  the  muddy  ground 
around  the  street  markets. 

He  was  the  first  to  have  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia swept,  beginning  with  the  street  before 
his  own  door  and  that  of  his  neighbors. 

He  was  the  first  Postmaster-General  of  the 
United  Colonies,  in  1775,  and,  later,  of  the 
United  States,  and  sketched  the  plan  upon  which 
the  post-office  of  this  country  has  since  been 
conducted. 

He  Was  the  first  to  invent  a  stove  which 
would  consume  its  own  smoke,  and  so  get  rid  of 
the  old  evil  of  smoky  chimneys.  Invented  in 
1772,  the  principle  was  first  brought  into  general 
use  about  1840  in  the  great  English  factories. 
He  was   the   first   to   prove,  by  his   celebrated 
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construction  for  1906  far  surpaasses  the 
ibest  work  previously  put  into  any  motor  cars, 
American  or  European.  We  tell  all  about  it  in  our  special 
illustrated  booklets.  "Columbia  Chrome  Nickel  Steel,"  "Fashioning  a  Crank 
Shaft,"  "Transmission,  Etc."  and  "Consistent  Differences."  Each  of  these 
booklets  will  be  found  intensely  interesting  by  all  who  follow  the  latest  advances 
in  automobile  building.     Mailed  on  application. 
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E.  V.  Transportation  Co.,  15th  St.  and  Ohio  Ave  ;  Paris:  A.  Bianchi,  2'J 
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kite  experiment,  that  lightning  is  an  electrical 
phenomenon,  due  to  the  electricity  of  the  clouds. 

He  was  the  first  to  erect  a  lightning  rod — 
used  in  his  house  to  ring  bells  when  the  air  was 
electrified. 

He  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  one-fluid 
theory  of  electricity,  instead  of  the  two-fluid 
formerly  prevailing. 

He  was  the  first  to  discover  the  poisonous 
character  of  the  air  breathed  out  from  the  lungs. 

He  was  the  first  to  write  effectively  on  need 
and  methods  of  ventilation. 

He  was  the  first  to  discover  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  warmer  than  the  surrounding  ocean, 
to  infer  that  this  was  due  to  its  tropical  origin, 
and  to  argue  that  its  source  was  the  trade 
winds. 

He  was  the  first  to  discover  that  northeast 
storms  begin  in  the  southwest,  and  diminish  in 
violence  as  they  progress.  Thus  the  science  of 
meteorology  and  weather  observation  in  America 
began  with  him. 

He  was  the  first  to  prove  that  different  colors 
absorb  the  sun's  heat  in  different  quantities,  and 
black  more  than  any  color. 

He  was  the  first  American  scientist  to  be  rec- 
ognized and  highly  honored  in  Europe,  where  he 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  first  scientists 
of  the  age. 

He  was  the  first  American  writer  to  gain 
recognition  in  the  world  of  literature,  his  auto- 
biography being  still  widely  read  and  regarded 
as  classic. 

He  was  the  first  American  humorist.  He 
was  filled  with  the  love  of  fun  and  his  writings 
were  full  of  merry  sayings  and  amusing  anec- 
dotes or  parables. 

He  was  the  first  to  issue  a  humorous 
periodical,  this  being  his  "  Poor  Richard's  Al- 
manac," the  earliest  and  the  most  popular  comic 
almanac  ever  issued.  Its  proverbial  philosophy 
made  it  a  treatise  on  economics,  but  it  teemed 
with  humor  throughout. 

He  was  the  first,  in  his  celebrated  examina- 
tion before  Parliament,  to  tell  the  British  law- 
makers the  plain  truth  about  America. 

He  was  the  first  ambassador  from  the  United 
States,  being  the  first  choice  of  Congress  for  an 
imposing  embassy  to  be  sent  to  France.  The 
two  others  elected  were  Jefferson  and  Deane. 

He  was  the  first  to  make  a  foreign  treaty  of 
alliance,  by  which  he  obtained  France  as  an  ally 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Revolution. 

He  was  the  first  to  begin  negotiations  for  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  England,  and  was  a  leading 
spirit  in  the  commission  that  finally  made  the 
treaty. 

These  are  the  leading  things  in  which  Frank- 
lin stood  first,  as  a  man  of  business,  scientist, 
writer,  statesman  and  diplomatist.  He  was  not 
"  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  "  ;  that  honor  must 
be  reserved  for  Washington  ;  but  in  his  special 
line  he  was  second  in  hardly  any  particular,  and 
has  been  truthfully  designated  "  the  many-sided 
Franklin." 


The  Hero  of  Brigantine  Shoals. —  The  account 
of  the  rescue  of  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the 
Cherokee,  which  was  stranded  off  the  Jersey 
Coast,  reads,  in  the  words  of  the  Augusta 
Chronicle,  "  more  like  the  thrilling  stories  that 
are  written  to  cater  to  the  love  of  courage  and 
adventure  of  all  manly  boys."  Of  Captain  Mark 
Casto,  who  carried  the  lifeline  to  the  Cherokee 
at  the  risk  of  the  lives  of  himself  and  those 
with  him,  the  New  York  World  says  : 

Mark  Casto  comes  of  a  hardy  family  of  sea- 
men. The  deeds  of  his  father  on  the  sea  were 
bases  for  many  a  tale  of  daring  before  he  was 
drowned  at  sea.  A  brother,  "Abe  "  Casto,  fell 
into  the  icy  waters  just  as  his  boat  was  enter- 
ing the  inlet  and  was  drowned. 

A  story  that  Casto  and  his  crew  made  the 
trip  to  the  Cherokee  on  an  offer  of  $100  has 
caused  the  brave  fellow  to  feel  as  badly  as 
though  accused  of  cowardice.  It  appears  that 
he  was  asked  to  carry  out  a  message  to  the  ves- 
sel in  the  storm  of  Saturday,  and  asked  a  fee 
of  the  size  mentioned  to  make  the  trip.     Dark- 
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money  in  a  dignified  congenial  way,  and 
one  of  them  is  to  act  as  local  agent  for 
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ness  came  on  and  made  the  journey  through  the 

surf  impossible.  When  there  was  danger  I"  life, 
however,  Casto  never  hesitated. 

"They  need  us  out  there,  boys,"  he  said, 
"and  they  need  us  bad.  I'm  going  out  In  the 
Alberta,  and   1   don't,   want,   to  go  alone." 

He  did  not  go  alone,  and,  with  him,  the  men 
of  his   crew   are   heroes. 

Casto  and  the  Alberta  were  tin-  first  to  reach 
the  burning  bark  Baker  a   tew  weeks  ago,  when 

the  old  bulk  drifted  past  the  Citj  :il>l;r..<\  The 
sea  was  even  worse  than  yesterday,  hut  Casto 
put  out  and  rounded  the  barge,  returning  Only 
when   he  found   her  deserted. 

These  few  tales  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
that  could  be  told  of  Casto  by  old  water  men  in 
this  vicinity.  From  Casto  himself  not  even  the 
dates   of   his   many   rescues   can    be   gathered. 

"  Mark  is  the  most  modest  man  1  have  ever 
known,''  said  Fred.  Currie,  owner  of  the  Alberta, 
and  himself  a  daring  sailor.  "  I  never  hear 
of  the  rescues  from  him  unless  something  is  car- 
ried away  and  has  to  be  replaced.  lie  is  a  brave 
man  who  does  brave  actions  without  thought 
of  reward  or  the  danger  incurred,  and  I  have 
never  known  him  to  make  a  mistake." 

"  What  if  he  should  lose  the  Alberta  in  some 
of  his  hazardous  rescue  trips  ?  "  Mr.  Currie  was 
asked. 

"  Mark  is  welcome  to  lose  the  boat  whenever 
be  is  on  an  errand  of  mercy,"  he  replied,  "  and 
lie  has  standing  orders  to  desert  the  smack 
whenever  he  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  save 
himself  and  crew.  I  know,  however,  that  that 
is  the  last  thing  he  will  do,"  continued  the 
owner,  "  and  some  day  I  expect  he  will  go  the 
way  of  his  craft,  and  find  a  sailor's  grave  at 
sea." 


Attorney  Ueneral  Hadley,  of  Missouri. — Herbert 
Hadley,  Attorney-General  of  Missouri,  who  is 
conducting  Missouri's  fight  against  the  rich  and 
powerful  Oil  Trust,  is  described  in  Town  and 
Country  (New  York)  as  a  youthful  appearing, 
smooth-faced  man,  with  a  touch  of  the  West  in 
his  intonation  ;  of  quiet,  self-contained  demeanor 
and  with  a  pleasant  gleam  of  humor  in  his  ex- 
pression. Mr.  Hadley,  we  are  told  further,  does 
not  brag  about  what  he  is  going  to  do  to  the 
trust,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  his  errand  to 
New  York  may  result  in  the  removal  of  several 
enormous  oil  companies  from  business  in  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Hadley  humorously  tells  how  he  happened 
to  become  attorney-general.  He  did  not  in  the 
least  want  the  position,  as  he  was  busy  with 
his  own  private  practice,  but  was  persuaded  to 
run  for  office  by  the  argument  that  as  the  Demo- 
crats in  his  district  were  sure  to  win  there 
■would  be  no  chance  of  his  getting  in  anyhow, 
and  that,  as  he  would  have  to  make  a  canvass 
of  the  state  anyway  in  the  interests  of  his  party, 
he  might  just  as  well  do  it  as  a  candidate;  also, 
if  he  should  chance  to  be  elected  he  could  re- 
sign at  any  time  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  To  the 
surprise  of  every  one  he  was  elected,  but  the 
Republican  governor  was  defeated,  and  the 
Democratic  one  elected,  so  he  not  only  became 
attorney-general  but  in  a  way  that  would  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  resign,  because  if  he 
did  so  the  Democratic  governor  would  appoint 
a  Democratic  successor  to  his  office.  He  was 
nominated  at  the  convention  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  in  spite  of  his  protests,  and  by  this 
freak  of  chance  he  has,  last  week,  sprung  into 
a  position  of  national  importance,  and  if  he  suc- 
ceeds in  his  present  undertaking  a  very  brilliant 
future  is  open  to  him. 
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To  introduce  our   Mail    Order   Department  we  make  the  Spe- 
cia     Otter  of  Engraved  Visiting   Cards,    100  Cards   and  Plate, 
f  1.10.     Our  line  ot  wedding  samples,  also  monogram  stationery 
sent  free.     We  prepay  all  express  charges. 
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The  Latest  Word 
In  Sanitation 

The  name  Sy-Clo  on  a  closet  means  health  insurance  for  your 
home  or  any  building  in  which  the  closet  is  placed;  it  means  freedom 
from  all  those  diseases  which  are  usually  traceable  to  noxious  odors 
and  poisonous  gases  arising  from  ordinary  closets. 

Sy-Clo  stands  for  more  than  mere  flushing ;  it  stands  for  a  won- 
derful syphonic  action  of  great  powei — an  action  which  literally  pulls 
the  contents  of  the  bowl  into  the  drain,  cleansing  the  non-reachable 
parts,  instantly  .sealing  the  outlet  channel  with  a  water  trap  to  an 
unusual  depth,  and  absolutely  preventing  all  danger  of  gas. 

The  Sy-Clo  Closet  stands  for  an  interior  cleanliness  and  purity  im- 
possible in  an  iron  closet,  and  unknown  in  any  closet  but  one  made  of 
china — like  the  Sy-Clo.  Hand-moulded  of  china  all  into  one  solid  piece 
like  a  vase,  the  Sy-Clo  is  without  crack,  joint  or  rough  surface  to  col- 
lect dirt  or  disease  germs.  It  is  as  clean  inside  and  out  as  a  china 
pitcher,  being  made  exactly  the  same  way  and  of  the  same  material. 

The  surface  of  the  Sy-Clo  Closet  cannot  chip  off,  is  not  affected 
by  acid,  water  or  wear,  and  hence  cannot  rust  or  discolor  as  an  iron 
closet  does.  The  Sy-Clo  is  strong,  simple,  durable ;  it  cannot  get 
out  of  order  and  will  last,  with  ordinary  care,  as  long  as  the  house 
in  which  it  is  placed. 

It  costs  but  little  more  than 
the  common  closet,  and  when 
health  and  comfort  are  consid- 
ered, it  really  costs  less;  in  fact, 
your  doctor  pays  the  bill.  Your 
plumber  will  tell  you  that  Sy-Clo 
is  absolutely  the  latest  word  in 
perfect  sanitation. 

Send  for  booklet  on  "House- 
hold  Health" — mailed  free. 
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A  mellow  mint  cream  that  is 
unmatched  in  purity,  unequaled 
in  smoothness,  and  incomparable 
in  flavor  to  any  other  mint 
cream  or  candy.  Our  secret  is 
the  new  process  of  manufacture. 

Sold  in  sealed  tins  by  confectioners,  druggists 
and  grocers  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
keep  U-ALL-NO,  we  will  send  a  liberal  box  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents.  Kindly  mention  Literary 
Digest. 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  AMERICA 
439  N.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia 


THE  DIET  QUESTION. 

Wliy  Some  People  Ciiimiit  Eat  Ordinary 
Foods  and  Cereals. 

The  digestive  organs  are  often  called  upon  to 
assimilate  foods  containing  heating  and  fer- 
menting principles — failure  to  dispose  of  these 
materials  results  in  Dyspepsia  or  Diabetes. 

Until  the  introduction  of  the  "Criss  Cross 
Cereals,"  sufferers  from  these  troubles  were 
compelled  to  limit  their  diet  to  a  few  articles 
of  food.  Now  they  can  eat  gems,  biscuit, grid- 
dle cakes  and  other  good  things  made  from 
Gluten  Flour,  Special  Diabetic  Flour,  Gluten 
Grits,  Barley  Crystals,  K.  C.  Whole  Wheat 
Flour,  and  Farwell  &  Rhines  Health  Flour. 
These  products  are  prepared  especially  with 
reference  to  their  dietetic  value— with  regard 
for  proper  assimilation  and  digestion. 

For  those  who  are  sick,  we  publish  a  "Diet 
List"  which  we  will  send  to  any  one  for  the 
asking.    Please  ask  for  it. 

Trade-Mark  Registered. 
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European  rionarcbs  as  Smokers. — It  was  re- 
cently remarked  in  the  Paris  Figaro  that  nearly 
all  the  rulers  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
are  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco.     We  read  : 

The  King  of  England  almost  always  has  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  but  when  with  his  intimate 
friends  he  puffs  a  short  briar-root  pipe.  The 
Emperor  of  Germany  is  forbidden  by  his  physi- 
cian to  touch  tobacco,  but  sometimes  he  lights 
a  cigarette  and  throws  it  away  when  half 
smoked.  King  Carlos  smokes  superb  cigars, 
olden,  brown  and  fragrant,  and  of  Portuguese 
make.  Alphonso  XIII  prefers  cigarettes  to 
cigars,  and  Nicholas  II  consumes  daily  about 
thirty  cigarettes  of  the  Russian  variety.  Em- 
peror Francis-Joseph,  in  spite  of  his  advanced 
age.  smokes  a  pipe  from  morning  to  night,  and 
King  Leopold  smokes  about  twelve  cigars  a  day. 

Victor  Emanuel  III  smokes  very  little,  and  is 
satisfied  with  a  few  cigarettes  daily,  but  King 
Oscar  of  Sweden  does  not  use  tobacco  at  all. — 
Translation    made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


How  the  Idea  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  Came  to  Jeffer- 
son.—  It  was  while  lying  upon  his  back  in  the 
hay  loft  of  a  barn  in  Pennsylvania,  whither  one 
summer  he  had  gone,  from  economical  considera- 
tions, writes  Francis  Wilson  in  the  February 
Scribncr's,  that  the  first  suggestion  of  "  Rip 
Van  Winkle  "  came  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  He 
had  been  reading  "  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Washington  Irving,"  and  the  mention  of  the 
name  Rip  Van  Winkle  arrested  his  attention. 
The  writer  continues  : 

Great  was  his  disappointment  to  discover  that 
the  character  of  Rip  did  not  speak  above  a  dozen 
lines,  and  that  the  sketch  itself  presented  few 
or  no  dramatic  possibilities.  There  were  to 
follow  this  first  suggestion  of  "  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle," years  of  only  moderate  success  from  vari- 
ous publics  throughout  the  world.  Through  all 
this  his  happy  temperament  bore  him  with 
charming -placidity. 

In  the  early  versions  of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle," 
the  elder  Hackett,  Burke,  and  even  Jefferson 
had  failed  to  make  any  really  great  impression. 
It  wa"s  not  until  Dion  Boucicault  had  touched 
the  play  with  the  magic  of  his  pen,  supplying 
the  necessary  interest,  that  Joseph  Jefferson  was 
woven  into  the  inseverable  ties  of  public  affec- 
tion. 

Not  in  America,  but  in  England  was  first 
given  the  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  in  the  form  in 
which  we  Americans  have  come  to  know  and  re- 
vere our  Rip  Van  Jefferson. 

For  years  he  carried  the  play  about  with  him 
in  its  imperfect  state.  He  was  confident  the 
character  was  what  he  wanted,  and  equally  con- 
fident the  play  was  not.  He  staged  it  occa- 
sionally, loath  to  abandon  it.  He  knew  what 
it  needed,  but,  probably  from  too  close  associa- 
tion, he  was  unable  to  supply  it. 

Jefferson  gave  his  unsatisfactory  version  of 
"  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  to  Dion  Boucicault  to  be 
remodelled  and  rewritten. 

I  count  it  one  of  the  privileges  of  my  life  to 
have  heard  Joseph  Jefferson,  with  kindling  eye, 
describe  the  September  night,  in  '65,  when,  at 
the  Adelphi  Theatre,  in  London,  an  American 
comedian,  in  an  American  play,  "  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle," began  a  theatrical  engagement  which 
lasted   for  one  hundred  and  seventy  nights. 


Twelve  Minutes   To  Write  a    Popular  Song.  — 

An  instance  of  how  quickly  a  popular  song  may 
be  composed  and  written  is  illustrated  by  a 
writer  in  Success,  who  takes  as  his  subject  that 
catchy  song,  "And  the  World  Goes  On."  To 
quote  : 

The  way  in  which  it  was  written  is  truly  re- 
markable. Its  author  la  Joan  Lenox,  a  young 
lady  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Slip  was  occupied  one 
day  with  the  tedious  duty  of  combing  her  hair, 
when,  suddenly,  the  telephone  bell  rang. 

"Well."  said  Miss  Lenox.  "Who  is  this? 
Oh,  Harry  Sutton?  Yes.  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Sutton." 
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TWO  WAYS 
ARE  BETTERI 
THAN  ONE 

Suppose  you  are  an  accomplished  pianist  with  an  ear  that  demands 
a  perfect  scale  from  silvery  treble  to  rich,  sonorous  bass.  Suppose  you 
are  sensitive  to  the  little  differences  in  tone,  touch  and  action.  You  will 
find  in  the  Krell  Auto-Grand  an  Upright  Grand  Piano  of  surpassing 
worth — the  musician 's  ideal. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sheet  of  music  is  Greek  to  you  and 
you  cannot  touch  a  keyboard  without  discord.  You  can  gratify  your 
musical  taste  and  achieve  brilliant  results  upon  the  Krell  Auto-Grand  by 
the  mere  turn  of  a  lever  which  makes  it  a  perfect  playing-mechanism, 
operating  perforated  music  rolls. 

IT   IS  TOTALLY   DIFFERENT 

The   Krell  Auto-Grand  is  not  a  combination  but   a  single  instrument, 
a  superb  Upright  Grand  Piano  of  exquisite  tone, 
| full    in    volume,  beautiful    in   design  and  finish, 
which  may  be   operated  in  two    different  ways. 
Protected  by  broad  patents. 

All  parts  are  accessible  for  tuning  or  adjusting.  Fully  guaran- 
teed for  five  years.  Write  for  Catalog  O,  and  specially  attractive 
offer,  including  convenient  terms  if  desired. 

The  Auto=Grand  Piano  Co. 

Newcastle,  Ind. 

REPRESENTED    BY    THE    LEADING     DEALER   IN   EVERY    CITY. 
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1   COFFEE 

DRINK  COFFEE-    AND  YOU  WILL 
BECOME  A  NERVOUS  WRECK- 

COCOA 

DRINK   COCOA 
FOR  BREAKFAST.  LUNCH 
AND   SUPPER 
AND  YOU  WILL  ENJOY  PERFECT  HEALTH - 
COCOA  IS  A  BUILDER  OF  STRENGTH  &  VITALITY. 

OF  COURSE 
IT'S 

YOU  WANT. 

IT  IS  THE  PUREST  &•  BEST.  ALL  °R<>cers. 


Are  You  DEAF? 


I  was  deaf  myself  for  2.5  years.  I  perfected  and 
patented  a  small,  invisible  ear  drum  in  order  to  help 
my  own  hearing.  It  is  called  "  The  Way  Ear  Drum,'* 
and  by  the  use  of  these  drums  I  can  NOW  HEAR 
WHISPERS.  I  want  all  deaf  people  to  write  me. 
I  do  not  claim  to  "  cure  "  all  cases  of  deafness,  neither 
can  I  benefit  those  who  were  born  deaf.  But  I  CAN 
HELP  90  per  cent,  of  those  whose  hearing  is  defective. 

Won't  you  take  the  trouble  to  write  and  find  out  all 
about  me  and  my  invention.  Geo.  P.  Way,  1410 
Majestic   Bldg.,    Detroit,   Mich. 
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"  Henry  W.  Savage  wants  a  song  for  Mr. 
Hitchcock.  Wants  it  bad.  Doesn't  care  about 
the  theme.  Anything  that  will  go.  Can  you 
write  some  verses  for  me  to  set  to  music?" 

"  Yes." 

'*  When  ?  " 

"  Now." 

"When   shall  I   send   for  them?" 

"  Start  your  boy.  By  the  time  he  gets  here 
they  will  be  written." 

"  Thank  you." 

"  Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye." 

Miss  Lenox  resumed  the  combing  of  her  hair, 
and,  out  of  the  vast  vacuum  came  the  follow- 
ing : 

"  It   is   sad    to   contemplate, 
And  it's  sadder  to  relate," 
(striving  to  unravel  some  knotty  problem  in  her 
hair,) 

"  How    this    good    old    world    forgets    you    when 
you're  broke." 

Then,  completing  the  arrangement  of  her  hair, 
she  muttered  to  herself  the  chorus  : 
"And  the  world  goes  on  just  the  same, 
And  the  problem  is  to  find  out  who  is  to  blame, 
For  there  ain't  much  sense  in  whining 
When   you're   forced  to   give   up   dining, — 
And  the  world  goes  on." 

Then  came  the  last  stanza,  scribbled  on  an 
envelope  from  her  morning's  mail,  and  the  tele- 
phone bell  rang  again. 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  There's  a  boy  here  from  a  music  publishing 
house." 

"  Send  him  up." 

Just  twelve  minutes  after  the  first  telephone 
message,  the  words  were  on  their  way  to  the 
composer,  Mr.  Sutton,  who  completed  his  part  of 
the  contract  with  like  dispatch. 


A  Director  Who  Directs.— Alexander  E.  Orr, 
who  succeeds  John  A.  McCall  as  President  of 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  has  the 
distinction  of  having  served  on  more  boards  of 
directors,  both  of  financial  and  beneficent  organ- 
izations, than  any  man  in  America.  In  each 
case,  we  are  assured  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  he  has  done  his  full  share  of  work.  "  He 
is  a  director  who  directs,  who  knows  all  about 
the  business  of  the  concerns  that  use  his  name  ; 
not  one  of  those  directors  whom  a  witness  at 
the  insurance  investigation  described  as  mere 
figureheads."  To-day  he  occupies  a  place  on  29 
boards,  including  some  of  the  most  important  in 
the  business  world.  Mr.  Orr  was  born  in  Ire- 
land in  March  2,  1831,  but  is  a  Scot  by  descent. 
The  Evening  Post  says  of  Mr.  Orr: 

There  are  few  men  better  known  in  New  York 
than  Alexander  E.  Orr.  Everybody  who  fre- 
quents the  financial  district  has  seen  him,  for 
he  always  travels  afoot  between  his  office  and 
the  various  institutions  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected. Those  citizens  who  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  have  watched 
him  preside  there  with  rare  dignity  and  impar- 
tiality. The  patrons  and  beneficiaries  of  a 
score  of  charitable  establishments  recognize  him 
as  an  indefatigable  worker  in  their  behalf.  The 
millions  who  travel  in  the  subway,  or  on  the 
other  urban  railroads,  if  they  do  not  know  him 
by  sight,  have  heard  of  him  as  one  of  the  chief 


CALIFORNIA   TRAINS 

Three  fast  trains  leave  Chicago  daily  for  the  Pacific 
Coast,  via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  &  North- Western 
Line.  The  Overland  Limited,  the  most  luxurious 
train  in  the  world.  Less  than  3  days  en  route  to  San 
Francisco  and  Portland.  The  New  Los  Angeles  Limi- 
ted, electric  lightedthrough  train,  arriving  Los  Angeles 
afternoon  of  the  third  day,  via  the  new  Salt  Lake  Route. 
Pullman  standard  and  tourist  sleeping  cars.  The 
China  &  Japan  Fast  Mail  to  San  Francisco,  Los  Ange- 
les and  Portland,  through  without  change.  Drawing 
room  and  tourist  sleeping  cars.  For  booklets,  maps, 
railroad  rates,  schedules,  list  of  hotels  and  description 
of  limited  trains,  address  W.  B.  KNISKERN  P  T  M 
C.  &  N.  W.  RY.  CO.,  CHICAGO. 
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The 

Measure 

of 

All  Pianos 

The  piano  by  which  every  other  piano  is   measured  is 
the    Steinway.     How    does    the    instrument    in    question 
compare  with  the  Steinway  in  volume,  brilliancy,  mellow- 
ness and  charm  of  tone  ?     How  approach  the  Steinway  in 
touch  and  responsiveness  of  action  ?  How  approximate  it 
in  durability  and  wearing  qualities  ?     How  resemble    it    in 
appearance,    finish,    size  ?     Thus    every    piano    is    measured, 
quality  for  quality,  attribute  for  attribute,  with 

THE   STEINWAY 

What  the  result  has  been,  let  the  fame  of  Steinway  attest. 

Our  two  latest  models,  the  Vertegrand  at  $500,  and  the  Miniature 

Grand  at  $750,  are  the  admiration  of  musicians  everywhere.     No 

other  piano  in  upright  form  so  nearly  realizes  the  turned  grand 

piano   as   the    Vertegrand.     The    Miniature    Grand   actually  is 

what    so   many  small   grands    claim  to  be— a.    Grand    Piano  in 

small   compass.     We  invite  your  closest  inspection  of  these 

two  unrivaled  instruments. 

These  pianos  can  be  bought  from  any  authorized"  Steinway  dealer,  -with   cost  of 
freight  and  handling  added.  Illustrated  catalogue  and  booklets  sent  upon  request. 
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STEINWAY    &    SONS, 

107  and  1  09  East  1  4th  Street, 


Steinway  Hall 

New  York 
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The 

Ocularscope 

Free 


Get  Glasses  at  Wholesale  Prices 

Examine  your  own 
eyes  without  an  ocu- 
list. Send  for  our 
"OCULARSCOPE,"  the 
latest  invention  of 
the  20th  century. 
SENT  FREE  with  our  beautiful  illustrated  catalogue 
of  spectacles  and  eyeglasses.  Mail  Order  Only. 
Send  to-day. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  WHOLESALE  OPTICIANS 
404  Houseman  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


1KFHUITSOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.    Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
bution to  planters. — Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


READ   RIGHT 


SARGENT'S 

Adjustable  Book  Holder 

Solves  the  Problem 

Attaches  to  any  place— on  Morris 
or  any  chair.  No  screws— clamp  it 
on,  take  it  off.  Adjustable  to  any 
angle  or  height.  Durable.  Practi- 
cal. Wires  hold  leaves  in  place. 
Metal  parts  finished  in  black  en- 
amel or  bronze.  Desk,  quartered 
oak  or  mahogany.  Price,  $8.50. 
RECLINING  AND  LIBRARY  CHAIRS 
Catalogue   "O"  (free) 

SARflENT  CO,  "Vi-?*,"*- 


Rf)  BULBS 

WUg5  Cents. 

Will  grow  in  the 

house    or    out   of 

doors.  Hyacinths, 

Tulips,  Gladiolus, 

Crocus,  Fuchsias, 

Oxalis,  Tuberoses, 

Begonia,  Jonquils, 

Daffodils,  Chinese 

Lily,  Dewey  Lily, 

Gloxinia,  Lilies  or 

the  Valley— all  postpaid,  25c.  in  stamps 
or  coin.  As  a  premium  with  these  Bulbs  we  will  send 
FREE  a  big  collection  of  flower  seeds — over  200  kinds. 

HILLSIDE  NURSERY,  SOMERVILLE,  MASS. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs,Vines,Shrubs,  Fruit  and  OrnamentalTrees 

The  best  by  62   years  test.  1200 
acres,  40  In  hardy  ru«< ■».  none 
better    grown,  44  greenhouses 
of    PoIidh,  t'criK.    I  liu-.  tier- 
unlumn.  Everblooining  Runes 
and  other  things  toe  uumcrous 
to    mention.       Seeds,    Plants, 
Kuscs,  Etc  ,  by  mail    postpaid, 
safe  urrivul  anil    satisfaction 
guaranteed,  larger  by  express 
or  freight.     You  will  be  inter- 
ested    in     our     extraordinary 
cheap    offers  of   over    half    a 
hundred   choice  collections  in 
Seeds,    Pimm.    Roses,  Trees, 
Etc     Elegant  168-page  Catalogue  IKK K.     Send  for 
it  today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a  1  ittle  money. 
THE  STORKS  A    II A  KICISON  CO., 
Box     225,   PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


She  would  have 
lost  her  home 

if  she  had  been  able  to  persuade  her 
husband  not  to  invest  in  life  insur- 
ance. "I  never  wished  my  husband 
to  become  insured,"  wrote  an  Illinois 
wife  and  mother,  "but  he  always 
said,  'If  anything  should  happen  to 
me  the  money  will  be  needed.'  " 

Something  did  happen  to  him. 
The  money  was  needed,  and  his  wife 
wrote  that  she  had  found  she  could 
keep  her  home,  and  educate  her  boy 
with  the  money  which 

The  Prudential 

paid  to  her  with  appreciated 
promptness. 

But  mark  this:  the  husband  did 
insure  his  life.  The  story  would  be 
a  very  different  one  if  he  hadn't. 
What  will  be  your  family's  exper- 
ience when  something  happens  to 
you  ?  What  it  can  be  you  may  learn 
to  advantage  by  using  this  blank. 

The   Prudential 


Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

Home  Office: 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


JOHN  P.  DRYDEN, 
President. 


■Without  committing  myself  to  any 
action,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive,  free,  par- 
ticulars and  rates  of  Policies. 

For  $ Age 

Name 

Address 

Occupation Dept-R 


promoters  in  every  transit  reform  of  the  last  ten 
years. 

In  the  Produce  Exchange,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1S59,  Mr.  Orr  first  exhibited  his 
public  spirit,  the  quality  that  has  distinguisheJ 
him  throughout  his  business  life.  Having  been 
prominent  on  the  building  committee  that 
caused  the  erection  of  the  still  notable,  though 
no  longer  lofty,  structure  fronting  on  Bowling 
Green,  he  served  as  president  for  two  years  and 
then  had  to  insist  upon  being  relieved  from 
holding  the  office.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
helping  to  establish  the  Exchange's  gratuity 
system,  whereby  a  member  pays  $3  into  a  large 
beneficiary  fund  at  the  death  of  a  fellow  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Orr's  efforts  in  behalf  of  subsurface  tran- 
sit is  too  well  known  to  New  Yorkers  to  need 
reviewing  here,  but  it  is  interesting,  in  this 
connection,  to  recall  that  he  was  the  man  who 
visited  the  Vanderbilts  ajid  Ryan  and  Whitney, 
urging  them  to  put  up  the  money  for  the  first 
subway. 

"  You're  a  dreamer,"  they  said,  and  laughed 
at  him. 

"  Wait,"  he  retorted.  "  There  will  come  a 
time  when  you'll  be  sorry  you  have  not  taken 
my  advice." 

The  da.y  came  about  a  year  ago.  With  never  a 
doubt  that  his  cherished  plan  would  succeed,  Mr. 
Orr  had  labored  until  he  found  men  with  daring 
enough  to  furnish  the  funds.  Until  his  efforts, 
supported  by  those  of  a  few  other  men  of  extra- 
ordinary foresight,  had  resulted  in  the  success 
of  the  tunnel  ro'ad,  not  ten  responsible  financiers 
in  America  believed  the  idea  possible  of  fulfil- 
ment. The  judgment  of  the  quiet  old  man  had 
been  the  best.  Since  then  Wall  Street  has  not 
laughed  at  him.  When  he  talks  business  or 
finance,  men  listen — and  that  is  the  reason  the 
trustees  of  the  New  York  Life  have  selected 
him  to  restore  confidence  in  the  discredited  busi- 
ness of  their  company. 


Japan  to  Reward  Her  Heroes. — Admiral  Togo, 
Marquis  Oyama,  General  Kuroki,  and  other 
Japanese  officers,  and  the  men  of  the  rank  and 
file  are  to  divide  an  immense  sum  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  services  in  the  war  with  Russia. 
In  addition  to  this  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  soldiers  and  seamen  are  to  be  recognized. 
This  announcement  is  made  by  Korekio  Taka- 
hashi,  vice-governor  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  and 
special  finance  commissioner  of  Japan,  in  the 
New  York  Tribune.  The  grants  will  vary  in 
size  according  to  the  rank  of  the  recipients  and 
the  character  of  the  service  rendered.  The  Tri- 
bune says  : 

It  is  planned  to  issue  a  new  series  of  bonds 
amounting  to  $215,000,000,  to  be  floated  entirely 
at  home.  Of  this  amount  $75,000,000  is  to  be 
distributed  in  grants  in  recognition  of  services  in 
connection  with  the  war.  About  half  the 
amount  will  go  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

Mr.  Takahashi  himself  will  be  one  of  those 
to  benefit  by  his  country's  generosity,  for  his 
services  in  finance  are  recognized  to  have  been 
of  the  highest  order.  Admiral  Togo  will  receive 
one  of  the  largest  single  grants,  and  with  him 
will  stand  several  of  his  subordinates,  notably 
Admiral  Kamimura  and  Admiral  Uriu.  There 
also  will  be  liberal  allowances  for  the  survivors 
of  the  180  men  who  made  the  four  desperate  at- 
tempts to  block  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  to 
Port  Arthur.  Only  thirty-six  of  these  men  es- 
caped with  their  lives.  Field  Marshal  Marquis 
Oyama  heads  the  list  of  the  land  forces,  and 
with  him  stand  Nogi,  the  hero  of  Port  Arthur ; 
Kuroki  and  Kodama,  who  went  in  a  major  and 
came  out  a  major-general. 


A  Halt  Needed.— When  Senator  Eugene  Hale 
married  the  daughter  of  "  Zack  "  Chandler,  the 
latter,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  children,  said  : 
"  Now,  Gene,  I  have  no  use  for  people  who 
don't  increase  the  census  returns.  I  want  you 
and  Mary  to  raise  a  family,  and  I'll  settle  ten 
thousand  dollars  on  every  boy  you  have."  Time 
passed,  and  the  Hales  were  so  regularly  blessed 


KLIP-KLIP. 


"DUO" 

MANICURE- 
Cisar  Cutter 

A  blade  for  each 
purpose. 

25c     By  Mail 

Worth  its 

weight 

in 

gold 


A  Perfect  manicure.  A  Sanitary  Cigar  Cutter. 

Klip-Klip  "  Duo  "  (two  in  one)  has  a 
sharp  steel  clip,  file  and  cleaner. 
Keeps  the  nails  in  perfect  condition. 
Also  a  separate  blade  which  cuts  cigars 
quick  and  clean.  It  is  sanitary.  Phy- 
sicians say  everyone  should  use  his 
own  cigar  cutter.  It  is  light,  compact 
and  handsomely  finished  and  sells  at 
sight.  Two  combined  for  one  price. 
At  all  dealers  or  mailed  upon  receipt 
of  25c.  The  "original"  German  silver 
Klip-Klip  (manicure  only)-same  price. 
Your  money  back  if  you  want  it. 

MANUFACTURED   ONLY   BY   THE 

KLIP-KLIP  COMPANY 

658  Clinton  Ave.,  S.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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YOU  can  obtain  G.-W.  "Elastic"  Book 
Cases  fitted  with  bevel  plate  glass,  leaded 
glass,  or  plain  glass  doors,  and  with  panel 
ends  or  plain  ends. 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
varied  and  artistic  arrangements  that 
can  be  made  with  these  units,  which 
embody  the  best  material,  finish  and 
mechanical  construction. 

All  units   controlled   by    our    patent 
non-binding  door  equalizer. 

Uniform  prices  everywhere.  Obtain- 
able from  authorized  agents  in  nearly 
one  thousand  cities.    Where  not  rep- 
resented we  ship  on  approval,  freight 
paid. 
Write  for  Catalogue   jj  J05 

CINCINNATI. 


Branch 
Stores: 


New  York,  380-382  Broadway. 
Boston,  91-93  Federal  St. 
Chicago,  224-228  Wabash  Ave. 


This  signature 

^fj>/  in  blue  has  for 

forty  years   been 

„  w$*j/f  linked  with  the  finest 

m"^,j^^/ meat  extract  the  world  « 

produces— the  genuine 

LIEBIG  COMPANY'S 


Extract  of  Beef 


i\t  most  concentrated  form  U^ss 
of  beef  goodness. 


Readers  or  the  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  wriunir  to  advertisers. 
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■with  children  of  the  male  persuasion  that  the 
frequency  with  which  "  Zack  "  Chandler  was 
called  upon  to  redeem  his  promise  with  checks 
became  a  Jest  among  his  friends  in  Washington. 
One  morning  the  President  received  the  follow- 
ing telegram  from  Senator  Chandler :  "  For 
God's  sake  make  Eugene  Hale  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary !  His  wife  has  got  another  boy." — San 
Francisco  Argonaut. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

A  Small  Matter. — "  Oui,  madame  is  ill,  but  ze 
doctor  hall'  pronounce  it  something  very  trifling, 
very  small,"  said  the  French  maid  to  an  inquir- 
ing friend. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  relieved,  for  I  was  really 
anxious  about  her,"  replied  the  friend.  "  What 
does  the  doctor  say  the  trouble  Is?" 

"  Let  me  recall.  It  was  something  very 
lot  tie,"  answered  the  French  maid.  "  Oh,  I 
have  it  now  !  Ze  doctor  says  zat  madame  has 
2e   smallpox." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Tiue  to  Life. — "Gracious!"  exclaimed  the 
:„ .  v...ed  old  lady  as  she  adjusted  her  spectacles. 
"  If  you  big  boys  don't  stop  pummeling  that 
little  lad  he  will  have  to  go  to  the  hospital.  I 
hope  you  don't  call  that  playing  soldier." 

"  We  ain't  playing  soldier,"  retorted  the 
tough  boy  in  the  green  sweater.  "  We're  play- 
ing naval  cadets." — Chicago  News. 


Anxiety. —  Tramp    (outside   the   gate):     "Does 
your  dog  bite?  " 

Mrs.  Weptonwish  (on  the  porch)  :  "Yes,  he 
does,  and — oh,  please  don't  come  in  !  We  are 
so  particular  about  what  we  feed  him  on  !  " — 
Somcrville  Journal. 


They're  Expensive.  — Youth  :  "What  do  I 
have  to  pay  for  a  marriage  license?" 

Clerk  :  "  Well,  you  get  it  on  the  installment 
plan." 

Youth 

Clerk 


How's   that?  " 
One    dollar    down 


and    your   entire 


salary  each  month  for  the  rest  of  your  life.' 
Cleveland  Leader. 


A  New  One.—"  Ma,"  said  young  Miss  Nuritch, 
"  when  we  was  at  the  Yellowstone  Park,  did  we 
see  all  the  geysers  that  was  there?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Nuritch,  "  we 
seen  all  the  things  that  was  there.     Why?" 

"  Because  I  heard  old  Mr.  Dinkenkopf  telling 
pnother  man  to-day  that  the  '  Geyser  Wilhelm 
was  the  greatest  ever.'  " — Philadelphia  Press. 


Settled.  —  "  I  was  in  a  German  barber  shop  up 
at  Stockton  the  other  day,"  remarked  E.  P.  Hil- 
born,  general  manager  of  the  Central  California 
Traction  Company,  "  when  a  nervous  and  ex- 
cited fellow  dropped  in  to  be  barbered.  He  was 
very  nervous,  indeed.  I  suspected  that  he 
wanted  to  catch  a  train.  At  any  rate,  he  was 
so  nervous  that  he  couldn't  keep  his  seat.  He 
began  pacing  up  and  down  the  floor,  waiting  his 
turn,  and  as  this  did  not  seem  to  calm  his 
nerves  he  stepped  outside  and  began  pacing  up 
and  down  the  sidewalk.  He  came  back  in  a 
moment  and  discovered,  much  to  his  horror,  that 
someone  had  got  in  ahead  of  him  and  had  taken 
the  first  vacant  chair.  The  nervous  man  stalked 
up  to  the  head  barber  blusteringly  and  said : 

'  If  a  man   comes   in   und   goes  oud,   has  he 
vent  ? ' 

"  The  head  barber  looked  at  him  searchingly 
and  replied  with  dignity  and  emphasis  : 

"  '  He  vas,  but  he  ain't.' 

"  Whatever  that  meant,   it  ended  the  dispute 
quite  effectively." — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


Standing:  on  His  Rights.— Cain  had  introduced 
his  wife  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 

"  Where  did  you  get  her?  "  asked  Adam,  sus- 
piciously. 

"  I    decline   to    answer,"    responded    Cain. 

Thus,  as  there  was  no  higher  court  to  com- 
pel him  to  answer,  he  cleverly  avoided  getting 
himself  into  a  serious  theological  mix-up. — Chi- 
cago  Tribune. 


Some  barbers  have  "massage  machines"  with  which  a  sort  of  grease  must  be 
used.  When  you  get  a  massage  in  a  barber  shop,  always  tell  the  barber  that 
you  want  a  hand-massage  with  Pompeian  Massage  Cream.  Machines 
cannot  duplicate  the  movements  of  hand  massage,  nor  can  any  greasy  imita- 
tions duplicate  the  properties  of  the  genuine 

Pompeian  Massage  Cream 

which  contains  no  oil  or  grease  of  any  kind.  It  takes  away  shaving  soreness 
and  removes  susceptibility  to  it  by  strengthening  the  skin — every  man  who 
shaves  needs  Pompeian  for  that  reason.  Furthermore,  it  cleans  the  pores  of  all 
soap,  grease,  dirt,  and  other  foreign  matter,  leaving  the  skin  This  tra„e  mark  is 
clean  and  glowing  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  manly  lines  and  on  every  bottle 
character.  It  is  not  a  cosmetic.  It  takes  out  wrinkles  and 
blackheads,  and  makes  the  face  feel  alive. 

Your  wife  or  sister  -will  be  glad  to  have  a  jar  of  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  in  the 
house.  Most  ivomen  recognize  the  value  of  this  preparation  in  maintaining  a  clean, 
clear,  healthy  skin.  It  contains  no  grease,  and  makes  the  use  of  face  powders  unnecessary . 

Send  for  Generous  Sample,  Free 

Regular  size  jars  sent  by  mail  where  dealer  will  not  supply.  Price  50c.  and  $1.00  a  jar. 
POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO.,    15    Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


of  genuine 


Pompeian  Massage 
Cream.,  Look  for  it. 


GLOBE  INCUBATORS. 

Batch  chickens    No  experience  necessary 
Our  large  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  In- 
cubators and  Brooders  and  Poultry   Infor- 
mation mailed  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER 

Box  oil)  Freeport,  Ills. 


[ 


Climates  wear  out.  Smokes,  Sprays,  or  any  single  medicine  relieve 
only  temporarily.  Our  CONSTITUTIONAL  treatment,  founded 
1883,  is  for  permanently  eliminating  the  CAUSE  of  Asthma  and  Hay 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attacks  will  not  return.  Write 
for  BOOK  25  A,  containing  reports  of  many  illustrative  cases  to 
prove  this.     Mailed  FREE.     P.  HAROLD  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.I 


I 


ARDREY  VEHICLE  WASHER 


Ssnd  to-day.   Booklet 
FREE  for  asking. 


Made  of  solid  brass.  Fits  any  ordinary  hose,  same  as  noz- 
zle. Holds  sponge  so  clean  water,  constantly  flowing 
through  it,  inimedia'ely  removes  dirt  and  grit.  Im  os- 
sible  to  injure  most  delicate  finish.  Hands  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  water;  no  splashing,  no  spattering. 

Every  Tfasher  warranted. 
Money  back  If  not  satisfactory. 

ARDREY  VEHICLE  WASHER  CO.,  139A  Main  St.  E.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Prepaid,  $3.00 


Attached  to  hose 
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Furnace  Facts 
and  Figures 

"Will  save  five  to  six  hundred  dollars " 
in  ten  years" 

Do  you  know  that  all  furnaces,  which  burn 
WTong  side  up,  cause  poor  heat  and  great  waste  ? 
In  the  Peck-Williamson  Underfeed  Furnacealone 
the  coal  is  fed  from  below  and  the  fire  is  on  top 
—  the  rational  way.  A  ton  of  cheapest  grade  coal 
is  made  to  produce  as  much  heat  as  a  ton  of  the 
most  costly,  and  with  far  less  trouble.  The  Peck- 
Williamson  Underfeed  is  built  upon  scientific 
principles.  The  gases  and  smoke  are  consumed, 
and  turned  into  heat,  as  they  pass  through  the 
fire,  not  escaping  through  the  chimney,  as  they 
do  in  ordinary  furnaces.  Simple  and  strong  — 
easy  to  operate. 

The  Peck-Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace 
Saves  Vz  to  %  on  Your  Coal  Bills. 

Here  is  a  voluntary  letter  on  this  point  written 
by  Mr.  A.  M.  Trenholm,  Proprietor  Rockford 
Rendering  Works,  Rockford,  Ills.,  Aug.  25, 1905: 

"/purchased  an  Underfeed  Furnace  a  year 
ago  and,  after  using  it  through  the  extremely 
cold  Winter,  am  more  than  pleased.  I  saved 
more  than  fifty  dollars  on  fuel  and  kept  my 
ten-room  house  good  and  hot.  It  is  absolutely 
soot-  and  dust-proof  and  very  simple  to  run. 
If  I  was  putting  in  another  furnace  I  could 
not  afford  to  accept  <my  other  kind  free  of 
charge,  as  I  will  save  five  to  six  hundred 
dollars  In  ten  years  using  the  Underfeed 
Furnace." 

What  stronger  and  more  clinching  evidence  could  we  pre- 
sent to  the  public  than  reports  like  this  from  actual  users? 
We  have  hundreds  of  letters  equally  forceful  and  convincing, 
from  prominent  bankers,  lawyers,  insurance  men  and  mer- 
chants, proving  the  wonderful  saving  effected  by  the  Peck- 
Williamson  Underfeed. 

Let  us  mail  you  free,  fac-simile  copies  of  "many  of  these 
letters  together  with  our  interesting,  fully  descriptive  booklet. 
Hea'ing  plans  and  service  of  our  Engineering  Department 
absolutely  free.  Don't  delay — write  to-day  —  and  please 
give  name  of  local  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 

The  Peck=Williamson  Co. 

304  W.  Sth  St. 

Cincinnati,  0. 


HIGH-GRADE  SALESMEN 

FOR  HIGH-GRADE  SECURITIES 

We  are  offering  a  first-class,  high-grade 
investment,  guaranteed  against  loss,  safe- 
guarded by  a  management  particularly  skilled 
in  its  special  line  ;  paying  at  present  5  rf0  div- 
idends, but  earning  8f/(.,  and  consequently  in 
a  position  to  pay  larger  dividends  at  any 
time.  It  therefore  appeals  to  every  investor 
whether  large  or  small. 

We  are  particularly  desirous  of  securing 
selling  agents  of  character  and  ability,  who  are 
capable  of  earning  from  $3,000  to  $10,000  a 
year.    The  fullest  investigation  is  solicited. 

Wood,  Harmon  &  Company 

FISCAL   AGENTS 
Room  502,         257  Broadway,  New  York  City 


When  Datto  Bill  Comes  Home. 

[William     J.      Bryan     has     been     created     a 
"  Datto  "  by  the  Moros  at  Duluan,  Mindanao.] 

We  are  rushin'  things  in  Lincoln,  with  no  time 

fer  pork  and  beans, 
Since  we  heard  the  glad  announcement  from  the 

far-off  Philippines  ; 
We  are  thatchin'  all  the  houses,   till  the  straw 

roofs  are  a  sight, 
Fer  Bill's  been   made   a   Datto,   and  he's  got  to 

have  things   right. 

We   have   set  the   windmills   runnin',    and   we're 

goin'  to  have  a  lake, 
And    we'll    build    some    royal     vintas,     like     the 

dusky  Moros  make  ; 
And  our  chief  kin  go  a-sailin',  fanned  by  prairie 

breezes   light — 
Fer   Bill's   been   made   a   Datto,    and   he's   got   to 

have  things  right. 

We  have  chased  the  Bryan  horses  to  their  pas- 
tures   down    below, 

And  we'll  hitch  his  royal  carriage  to  an  island 
buffalo  ; 

And  we're  puttin'  on  the  burnt  cork,  till  we're 
all  as  black  as  night — 

Fer  Bill's  been  made  a  Datto,  and  he's  got  to 
have  things  right. 

We    wear    bolos    in    our    trousers,    where     our 

whisky  used  to  be, 
And  we're  practicin'  a  war  cry  that  will  bring 

our  chieftain  glee  ; 
And    we've    schemed    an    insurrection    that    will 

give  his  heart  delight — 
Fer   Bill's  been  made  a  Datto,   and  he's  got  to 

have  things  right. 

— Denver  Republican. 


A  Helping  Hand.— The  following  sublime  para- 
graph is  from  one  of  the  latest  fashionable 
novels  : 

"  With  one  hand  he  held  her  beautiful  head 
above  the  chilling  waves,  and  with  the  other 
called  loudly  for  assistance  !  " — Tit-Bits. 


Wicked  Thoughts.  — Evangelist  :  "Dancing  is 
wicked.'' 

Butterfly  :    "  Nonsense  !  " 

Evangelist  :  "  My  dear  sister,  tell  me  the 
truth.  Do  you  never  have  sinful  thoughts  while 
dancing?  " 

Butterfly  :  "  Y-es,  sometimes." 

Evangelist  :  "Aha  !  And  what  arouses  the 
sinful  thoughts?" 

Butterfly  :  "  Having  a  partner  who  walks 
all   over  my   feet." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Naturally.—  The  elderly  lady  who  was  look- 
ing through  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  nicknacks 
picked  up  a  small  hand-bag.  "Are  you  sure," 
she  inquired,  "  that  this  is  real  crocodile-skin?  " 

"  Absolutely  certain,  madam,"  replied  the 
dealer;  "  I  shot  that  crocodile  myself." 

"  It  looks  rather  soiled,"  observed  his  cus- 
tomer. 

"  Naturally,  madam,"  explained  the  sales- 
man ;  "  that  is  where  it  struck  the  ground  when 
it  tumbled  off  the  tree." — Harper's   Weekly. 


A  Separation  Coming. — "  I  have  called,"  be- 
gan Mr.  Nervey  Poorman,  "  to  speak  to  you 
about  your  daughter.      Of  course,  you  must  have 

noticed  that  there  is  something  between  us " 

"  No,"  interrupted  Mr.  Roxley,  "  but,  I'm  sure 
there  will  be  pretty  soon."  "Ah  !  "  "  Yes,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  I'm  going  to  send  her  abroad 
until  she  learns  a  little  common  sense." — 
Philadelphia   Press. 
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HAIR. 

Our  Guarantee 

Backed 
By   The    Bank. 

We  will  send  you  by 
prepaid  express,  an 
Evans  Vacuum  Cap, 
to  use  sixty  days,  and 
if  you  do  not  cultivate 
a  sufficient  growth  of  hair  within  this  time  to 
convince  you  that  this  method  is  effective, 
simply  notify  the  Jefferson  Bank  of  St.  Louis, 
and  they  will  return  the  price  of  the  Cap  to  you. 
The  Cap  is  used  a  few  minutes  each  day,  and 
even  one  application  produces  a  pleasant,  ting- 
ling sensation,  which  denotes  the  presence  of 
new  life  in  the  scalp  and  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  any  other  means.  Where  the  life 
principle  has  not  become  extinct,  this  method 
of  stimulation  will  usually  develop  a  growth  of 
hair  about  an  inch  in  length,  within  the  trial 
period. 

A  series  of  letters  from  a  number  of  people, 
giving  their  experience  with  the  Evans  Vacuum 
Cap,  appears  in  this  month's  "Metropolitan" 
and  "  Everybody's  Magazine,"  and  we  will  send 
copy  of  these  letters,  together  with  an  illustrated 
book,  to  anyone  interested. 

We  have  no  agents  or  traveling  representa- 
tives. All  orders  for  our  invention  come  through 
the  Jefferson  Bank,  and  each  customer  is  pro- 
tected by  guarantee  issued  by  the  Bank.  For 
further  information  address 
EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  CO.,  105  Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TARTARLITHINE 

An  Ionia,  Mich.,  physician  writes;  An  old 
friend  of  mine  handed  me  some  small  vials  of 
your  Tartarlithine  some  time  ago,  and  I  tried  it 
myself,  having  suffered  from  rheumatism  sev- 
eral years.  I  assure  you  that  1  was  so  pleased 
with  its  effects  that  I  procured  a  full-sized 
bottle, and  since  taking  it  during  the  past  year, 
I  have  been  entirely  free  from  rhenmatism.  I 
also  observed  that  it  is  pleasant  to  administer. 
Please  send  me  a  few  bottles  for  using  among 
my  patients  afflicted  with  rheumatism. 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine  rarely  fails  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  the  necessary  substances  to  dis- 
solve and  remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism — 
uric  acid.  We  want  every  sufferer  to  try  it.  and 
will  send  a  sample  package  with  our  booklet  on 
the  cure  of  rheumatism  free  to  every  applicant. 

Free  sample  and  our  booklet  on  the 
cure  of  Rheumatism  sent  on  request 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS 

79  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Sole  agents  for  the  Tartarlithine  Co, 
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Speeches,  Addresses,  i 'ousts. 
uii  Papers,  Essays,  etc.,  on 
abject  written  nnd  revised  by 
pertsnt  reasonable  rates,  strictly 
andential. 
vis  PAGK,  1 7 7 :t  Broadway,  New  York. 
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I  should  be  used  daily  if  you  value  your  health. 

Sold  Only  In  a  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth.    Bristles 
in  irregular  tufts— cleans  between  the  teeth.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold  it. 

This  means  much  to  cleanly  per- 
sons— the  only  ones  who 
aj>V|C^f'?l!k  like  our  brush. 


&Zk 


Adults' 86c. 

Youths' 26c     Children's  26c. 

By  mail  or  at  dealers.    Send  for  our  free 

booklet,  "Tooth  Truths."    FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.,    14  Pine  St.,  Florence,  Man. 


Headers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Interviewing  the  Sultan.  —  An  Interview  with 
the  Sultan  o£  Turkey  has  its  amusing  side. 
That  monarch  is  not  supposed  officially  to  knew 
any  language  but  his  own.  An  Interpreter 
thunders  his  majesty's  questions  at  the  visitor, 
then  cringes  with  awe  as  he  listens  to  the  words 
of  his  royal  master.  The  contrast  is  close  to 
the  ridiculous.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Inter- 
view the  Sultan  rises  and  says  quietly  in  the 
visitor's  language  or  in  French  :  "  Now  that  our 
business  is  over,  will  you  join  me  in  my  study 
and  have  a  cup  of  coffee?  " — New  York  Tribune. 


Could  Not  Trust  Him.— After  a  wordy  argu- 
ment in  which  neither  scored,  two  Irishmen  de- 
cided to  fight  it  out.  It  was  agreed  that  when 
either  said  "I've  enough"  the  fight  should 
cease. 

After  they  had  been  at  it  about  ten  minutes 
one  of  them  fell,  and  immediately  yelled, 
"  Enough  !      I've   enough  !  " 

But  his  opponent  kept  on  pounding  him  until 
a  man  who  was  watching  them  said  : 

"Why  don't  you  let  him  up?  He  says  he's 
got  enough." 

"  I  know  he  says  so,"  said  the  victor,  be- 
tween punches,  "  but  he's  such  a  liar  you  can't 
believe  a  word  he  says." — Washington  Post. 
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Costly  Discipline.  —  A  popular  Eastern  doctor 
tells  this  story  of  a  bright  boy,  another  doctor's 
son,  who  had  reached  the  mature  age  of  ten 
after  an  early  career  marked  by  many  wild  and 
mischievous  pranks. 

His  restless  nature  has  made  him  something 
of  a  torment  to  his  teacher  at  times,  and  one 
afternoon  not  long  ago  she  kept  him  after  the 
others  were  dismissed  and  had  a  serious  talk 
with  him.  Perhaps  she  was  a  little  afraid  that 
her  admonitions  were  falling  on  stony  ground. 
Anyway,  she  finally  said,  "  I  certainly  will  have 
to  ask  your  father  to  come  and  see  me." 

"  Don't  do  it,"  said  the  boy. 

The  teacher  thought  she  had  made  an  impres- 
sion. 

"  Yes,"  she  repeated,  "  I  must  send  for  your 
father." 

"  You  better  not,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  inquired  the  teacher. 

"  'Cause  he  charges  two  dollars  a  visit,"  said 
the  scamp. — Harper's  Monthly. 


Degree  of  Trust.—"  Is   he   a   thoroughly   honest 
man  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  man  from  Mis- 
souri. "  I  have  trusted  him  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  but  I  never  tried  him  with 
a  book  or  an  umbrella." — Washington  Star. 


His  Florist. —  Public-school  teachers  in  Little 
Italy  are  constant  recipients  of  presents  of 
various  kinds  from  admiring  scholars.  The 
presents  vary  all  the  way  from  ripe  tomatoes 
to  five-dollar  bills.  When  the  intrinsic  value  of 
an  offering  is  beyond  a  certain  limit  the  teacher 
usually  institutes  an  inquiry  as  to  Its  original 
source.  One  boy  made  frequent  gifts  of  flowers. 
As  long  as  they  were  somewhat  faded  the  teach- 
er accepted  them  unquestionably,  but  when  Tony 
appeared  on  a  certain  morning  with  a  large 
bunch  of  expensive  white  roses  she  felt  con- 
strained to  ask  the  boy  where  he  got  them. 
Heaven  and  earth  and  the  Madonna  were  called 
upon  to  witness  that  the  flowers  had  been  pur- 
chased, later  that  they  had  been  a  gift,  and 
finally  that  Tony's  mother  had  sent  them  as  a 
token  of  her  regard.  The  teacher  grew  more 
stern  in  her  demand  for  particulars  in  regard 
to  Tony's  getting  the  flowers.  There  was  a 
flower-stand  on  the  Bowery,  two  blocks  west, 
which  she  feared  might  have  been  looted. 

"  Tony,"  she  persisted,  "  tell  me  the  truth. 
Did  you  steal  those  roses?  Then  where  did  you 
get  them  ?  " 

"  Teacher,  gracious  lady,"  wept  Tony,  at  the 
end  of  his  inventive  powers,  "  I  gotta  from  da 
church  on  Brooma  Street.  Da  man,  he  no  care 
— he  dead." — Harper's  Monthly. 
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BENSDORPS 

Eoyal  Dutch 

COCOA 

Has  no  equal  for  FLA  VOR  or  ECONOMY. , 
You  save  ONE  HALF  your  COCOA^ 


by  using  it.  &A7/{T 

We  know  it,  you  can  prove  it  ^Imrl&kd'      I 
by  sending  TOCENTSfor 
JRiALCANto 

Stephen  LBartletU- 


Don't  Read  The  Newspapers  Too 

Jk/f  1      ■         Let  me  introduce  you  to  a  dozen  great  and  charming  authors  in  a  way 

IVAHCXl  •        you've  never  seen  before  -  Shakspere,    Longfellow,   Tennyson,   Burns, 
Lamb,  Irving,  Scott  (Ivanhoe),  Dickens  (Pickwick  ,  Thackeray  <  Vanity 
Fair),  Hawthorne,  and  Lincoln  — in  my  new  12-volume  Nutshell  Library. 

I  will  make  you  feel  the  fascinating  personality  and  great  spirit  of  these  men  in  a  series  of 
familiar  little  monographs  (with  suggestive  portrait  in  each  volume1!.  Then  every  volume  will 
afford  you  a  delightful  evening's  reading  which  you  may  lay  to  your  heart  is  the  best  on  earth  — 

those  poems  of  Longfellow's  that  you'll  want  to  read  again  and  again  and  will  find  more  interesting  each  time  (all 

complete)  ;  the  great  scenes  of  Ivanhoe,  and  plot  complete  (the  way  you'd  skim  the  book  after  you'd  read  it  once)— a 

perfect  little  novel  to  be  read  in  two  hours  instead  of  twenty ;  the  great  short 

stories  of  Hawthorne,  etc.,  etc.      These  dainty  little  books  are  just  the  thing  to 

slip  in  your  grip  when  you  travel,  to  pick  up  from  the  parlor  tabic  while  you're 

waiting  for  dinner,  to  give  to  the  children  to  help  them  start  a  library  of  the  best 

books. 

THE  NUTSHELL  LIBRARY 

l_I     ir  p..Jf» f*  (Twelve  dainty,  beautiful  little  volumes)    will  not  be  off  the 

press  for  some  time,  but  until  it  is  published  you  may  have  the  $6 
\JtlGY  set  for  half-price,  namely  $3.  Send  10c.  ( ic.  and  2c.  stamps  only)  for 
six  months'  subscription  to  my  new  humorous  magazine,  The  Touch- 
stone, devoted  to  literary  satire,  lampoon,  caricature  and  parody  (the  best  fun  of 
Bert  Leston  Taylor,  author  of  the  Bilioustine  and  Log  of  the  Water  Wagon, 
Walter  Blackburn  Harte,  etc.)  and  I  will  prepay  postage  on  the  introductory 
volume  (now  ready)  How  to  Read  and  What  to  Read,  which  will  show  you  just 
what  the  library  will  be  and  tell  you  all  about  it.  No  obligation  to  pay  until  you 
see  the  book. 

SHERWIN    CODY, 

627  Opera  House  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 

"  Your  Nutshell  Library  needs  no  help  of  great  names  to  make  it  popular,  for  its  practical  value  will   be  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  series  of  this  kind  I  am  familiar  wiih.    1  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  on  it  as  far  as  I  am  able." 

Edward  Dowdkn,  LL.D.,  Dublin  University. 

"  You  have  the  real  dramatic  instinct  in  making  your  selections,  and  for  many  purposes  your  compressed  novels  will  bo 
more  widely  useful  than  the  originals."  Richard  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Chicago  University. 

"  Your  introductory  volume  How  to  Read  and  What  to  Read  is  the  most  practical,  stimulating,  suggestive  book  of  the 
kind  I  ever  saw  for  college  or  non-college  men."  Frederick  Hitchcock,  Mgr.  Grafton  Press. 


INCOME  OF 

O    rEft  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  S 100  \" 
'    /-~  OR  MORE,  WITHDRAWABLE     J 
AFTER  ONE  YEAR.        //. 


CCpUpcr)  by  first  mortgage  on  New 
OLUUI1LU  York  City  improved  real 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


KN  CKERBOCKER 


COMPANY 


(Established  1883) 
38  Park  Row  New  York  City 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line— always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata- 
logue sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."    Address 

The  Mehlbaeh  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York 

Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 
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YOU  CAN   BIND  one  sheet 

Or  three  hundred   sheets  in    10 

seconds.     The  Klip  binds  loose 

sheets,  pamphlets  or  magazimes. 

BALLARD,    -    327  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Cover  Price  List  Free| 


READ  PRUDENTIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 

and  send  in  coupon. 
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The  Cause  of  It.— Barber  :  "You  and  your 
brothers  are  such  young  men  I  often  wonder 
why  you're  so  bald." 

Sxappf.kton  :  "If  you'll  promise  not  to  say 
anything  about  it  111  tell  you." 

Barber:  "  Oh,  I  won't  say  a  word." 

SNAPPEBTON  (whispering)  :  "  Our  hair  fell 
out!  " — Philadelphia  Press. 

Bright  Boy.  — High  Financier  :  "My  son,  I 
am  pained  to  hear  that  you  are  at  the  foot  of 
the  class." 

Son  :  "  Why.  pa,  I  judged  from  your  testimony 
that  it  was  proper  not  to  know  anything  at  all." 
— Xciv   York  Sun. 

Unfamiliar  with  the  Beast.—"  Yes,"  remarked 
the  professor,  "  I  rather  pride  myself  on  the 
discovery  of  another  hypothesis." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Cumrox,  a  little 
doubtfully.  "  I  had  an  idea  they  were  quite  ex- 
tinct."— Washington  Star. 


SHORTCOniNGS  OF  DEMOCRACY; 

Constantine  Pobedonostseff,  until  recently  the 
Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia,  and 
regarded  as  the  chief  power  behind  the  throne 
in  opposition  to  modern  ideas,  comes  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  autocracy  in  an  article  in  the  cur- 
rent CosmopoUtaH  Magazine.  His  remarks  take 
the  form  of  an  attack  on  democracy,  whose 
workings,  he  says,  do  not  justify  the  claims  of 
its  upholders,  and  he  gives  a  glowing  picture  of 
the  benefits  of  absolute  monarchy.  "  There  is 
no  delusion  more  vain,"  he  writes,  "  than  the 
modern  belief  that  democratic  institutions  are  a 
universally  applicable  panacea  for  the  restora- 
tion of  social  order,  social  justice  and  social 
freedom."  On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that 
when,  in  ignorance  of  their  past  history  and  of 
their  natural  genius,  alien  institutions  in  the 
name  of  democracy  are  imposed  upon  or  are 
conceded  to  a  people  by  their  own  rulers,  "  they 
invariably  refuse  to  develop,"  because  "  they  are 
without  root." 

The  Anglo-Saxon  races,  the  writer  asserts, 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  self-government, 
but  to  them  "  self-government  is  nothing  new," 
for  they  showed  a  natural  genius  for  governing 
themselves  from  the  beginning  of  their  history. 
In  the  present  day  the  complaint  is  against  the 
"  bureaucracy,"  but  Mr.  Pobedonostseff  declares 
that  "  the  moment  democrats  seize  the  reins  of 
power,  they  metamorphose  into  bureaucrats  in 
no  way  different  from  those  they  have  dispos- 
sessed." "  They  emerge  from  the  strife  arbi- 
trary molders  of  the  nation's  life,  while  them- 
selves alien  to  that  life,  ignorant  of  its  genius 
and  history — in  short,  arbitrary  despots  not  only 
no  better,  but  often  very  much  worse,  than  the 
bureaucrats  whom  they  have  succeeded."  He 
cites  France  as  an  illustration.  What  was  the 
result  of  self-government  after  the  French  Revo- 
lution? the  writer  asks.  First,  we  are  told,  un- 
der the  mask  of  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity," 
we  find  "  oppression,  persecution  and  violence;  " 
the  "  limitless  tyranny  of  the  empire,"  and  "  the 
crushing  of  all  individual  manifestations."  Mr. 
Pobedonostseff  tells  how  the  affairs  of  the  French 
Republic  were  given  into  the  "  hands  of  officials 
who  were  the  blind  instruments  of  the  central 
power,"  and  speaks  of  the  efforts  to  eradicate 
religion  altogether  from  the  life  of  the  nation. 
To  quote  again  : 

"  Such  is  democratic  freedom  as  it  manifests 
itself  in  a  country  where  the  independence  anil 
individualism  which  specially  qualify  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  races  for  parliamentary  self-government 
are  not  rooted  of  old  in  the  national  polity.  The 
spirit  of  Intolerance  shows  Itself  at  once,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  political  freedom 
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is  in   reality  often   inspired  only   by  a  wish   for 
dominion  over  others.   .  .  . 

"  What  is  more,  experience  shows  that  toler- 
ance is  not  even  guaranteed  in  countries  where 
there  exists  complete  indifference  to  questions 
of  faith;  and  that  it  is  a  delusion  to  imagine 
that  a  government  which  cares  nothing  for  any 
religion  nevertheless  treats  all  equally.  The 
new  democracy  abounds  in  proof  of  this,  its  chief 
function  being  to  divide  parties  ami  tendencies 
into  warring  camps,  fiercely  opposed  to  one  an- 
other, and  eager  to  exterminate  one  another  by 
the  use  of  any  handy  weapon.  In  short,  the 
freedom  which  is  supposed  to  be  established  by 
the  non-interference  of  the  State  with  religious 
and  political  convictions,  becomes  a  delusive 
mirage  as  the  result  of  the  natural  intolerance 
of  divided  democracies." 

Mr.  Pobedonostseff  expresses,  too,  his  disbelief 
in  the  advantages  of  education.  The  theory  that 
freedom  and  parliamentary  institutions  are 
capable  of  solving  the  darkest  problems,  is  not, 
he  asserts,  "  more  widespread  and  delusive  than 
the  belief  that  the  intellectual  progress  of  na- 
tions is  by  itself  sufficient  to  insure  their  happi- 
ness." The  -writer  adds  that  we  are  only  begin- 
ning to  see  how  baseless  is  this  assumption, 
"  when  whole  masses  of  cultivated  nations  are 
s«nk  in  hopeless  pessimism  which  is  the  very 
result  of  an  excess  of  culture." 

Charles  Ferguson,  author  of  "  The  Religion 
of  Democracy,"  replies  to  this  defense  of  the 
autocracy  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Cosmopoli- 
tan, and  explains  why  the  republican  form  of 
government  is  still  the  best.  Addressing  Mr. 
Pobedonostseff,  Mr.  Ferguson  asks :  "  Do  you 
suppose  that  anybody  thinks  nowadays  that 
happiness  of  a  people  can  be  guaranteed  by  an 
elective  assembly?"  Parliaments,  he  adds,  "  are 
not  the  goal  of  democracy,"  but  they  "  are  death 
to  the  empire."  They  trumpet  "  in  the  ears  of 
the  people  the  right  of  a  common,  unconsecrated 
man  to  have  an  opinion  that  differs  from  that  of 
a  prince."     Mr.  Ferguson  says  further: 

"  Your  autocracy  is  unstable,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  is  discredited  in  theory  but  because  it 
is  discovered  to  be,  like  all  other  political  sov- 
ereignties, only  a  mask  of  the  money  power.  It 
makes  war  and  it  makes  peace — at  the  will  of 
the  Bourse.  Its  tyranny  is  no  longer  august, 
because  it  has  been  translated,  in  the  common 
imagination,  into  the  squalid  forms  of  famine 
and  poverty.  You  cannot  rule  by  sheer  hunger  ; 
you  must  have  something  else  to  put  with  it. 
Men  will  starve  for  the  masters  of  their  imagina- 
tion, but  not  for  their  creditors.  The  discovery 
that  the  real  rulers  of  the  world  are  not  the  per- 
sons that  sit  on  thrones  or  in  cabinets,  but  those 
that  have  the  initiative  of  industry — those  that 
can  say  who  shall  have  work  and  wages,  and 
■when  and  where  and  how  they  shall  work — this 
discovery  is  of  immense  portent.  Henceforth 
the  emotional  center  of  human  interest  cannot 
lie  in  any  question  of  the  forms  of  politics.  The 
passion  of  the  age  runs  toward  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  industry.  The  question  is  how  to  take 
the  power  of  industrial  initiative  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  that  use  it  to  raise  prices  and 
lower  wages,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  will  use  it  to  raise  wages  and  lower  prices — 
how,   in   a  word,   to   lift  the  general   standard  of 
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or  for  one's  own  room  or  "den,"  is  what  has  made  so  many  friends  for 
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living.  I  cannot  see,  Mr.  Pobedonostseff,  how 
your  theories  are  tangent  to  this  question  at  any 
point  whatever.  .  .  . 

'■  The  thing  for  Russia  to  do  is  to  organize 
itself  for  industry — you  must  create  values.  No, 
Mr.  Pobedonostseff,  the  '  malady  of  our  times  ' 
of  which  you  discourse  so  feelingly  is  not  the 
hunger  and  thirst  of  the  people  after  liberty ; 
our  malady  is  the  obsession  of  our  minds  with 
the  problem  how  some  of  us  shall  manage  to 
govern  others  of  us — to  the  neglect  of  our  real 
business,  which  is  the  association  of  all  of  us 
for  the  subdual  of  the  earth.  ...  To  put  tools 
into  the  hands  that  can  use  them,  to  economize 
the  creative  forces  of  the  people,  to  give  credit 
to  the  trustworthy  and  promotion  to  the  efficient 
— this.  Mr.  Pobedonostseff,  and  not  anarchy  or 
atheism,  is  the  current  tendency  of  democratic 
institutions." 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

January  18. — William  J.  Bryan,  leaving  the 
Philippine  Islands,  says  that  he  has  not 
changed  his  views  regarding  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  Maubourguet,  Venezuelan  Charge 
d'Affaires  in  Paris,  is  expelled  from 
French  territory  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. A  naval  demonstration  against 
Venezuela  is  expected. 

Russia's  Constitutional  Democrats  hold  the 
first  national  political  convention  ever 
assembled  in  the  empire,  and  discuss  the 
party's  attitude  toward  the  National  As- 
sembly. 

January    19. — Gen.    Bartolome    Mitre,    former 
President  of  Argentine  Republic,   dies  at 
Buenos  Ayres. 
Ecuador   rebels   are   in  complete  control  of 
Quito. 

January  20. — Venezuela  is  reported  to  be 
.hastily  garrisoning  ports  and  moving 
supplies  for  troops.  France,  it  is  said, 
has  no  definite  plan  of  action  against 
Venezuela. 
Garcia,  President  of  Ecuador,  is  deposed, 
and  General  Alfaro  is  proclaimed  Presi- 
dent. 

January  21. — Great  Socialist  meetings  to 
sympathize  with  the  insurgents  in  Rus- 
sia are  held  in  many  German  cities. 
It  is  announced  in  "Washington  that  the 
United  States  will  give  France  a  free 
hand  in  Venezuela,  provided  that  no  as- 
sault be  made  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

January  22. — The  Brazilian  cruiser  Aquidaban 
sinks  near  Rio  Janeiro,  after  an  explo- 
sion, in  which  196  men  are  killed  and  36 
wounded. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  is  reported  to  have 
granted  a  constitutional  government,  as  a 
result  of  a  protest  by  merchants  and 
mullahs  against  the  present  regime. 

George  J.  Holyoake,  the  noted  author,  lec- 
turer, and  advocate  of  Secularism,  dies 
at  Brighton,  England. 

January  23. — A  report  from  St.  Petersburg 
says  that  Count  Witte  has  obtained  the 
promise  of  a  loan  of  $206,000,000  in  Ger- 
many. 

January  24. — One  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
lives  are  reported  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the 
steamer  Valencia  near  Cape  Beale,  Van- 
couver Island. 
Heavy  fighting  is  reported  in  Caucasia,  and 
the  Russian  troops  are  driving  the  revo- 
lutionists from  the  country. 


Domestic. 


CON'GRKKS. 


January  18. — Senate  :  Senator  Tillman's  reso- 
lution for  an  inquiry  into  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Minor  Morris  is  tabled  by  a  vote  of 
54  to  8.  Poultney  Bigelow,  before  the 
committee  on  canals,  refuses  to  give  the 
source  of  his  information  upon  which  he 
based  his  article  in  The  Independent. 
Pure  food  and  the  merchant  marine  are 
discussed. 
House  :  A  resolution  to  investigate  the  cost 
of  preserving  the  frigate  Constitution  is 
adopted  and  the  bill  settling  the  affairs 
of  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  Indians  is 
passed. 

January  19. — House:  The  Urgency  Deficiency 

bill  is  discussed. 
January    20. — House:    Consideration     of     the 

deficiency    bill    is    continued,    the     debate 
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lar breeds,  and  the  costs  of  production. 

I  have  helped  thousands  to  make  money 
with  poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and 
Brooders  are  used  on  the  money-making; 
farms.  It  is  my  business  to  teach  those  who 
use  them  to  do  so  profitably.  Whether  your 
needs  are  small  or  large,  I  will  furnish  with- 
out charge,  estimates  and  plans  for  a  com- 
plete equipment  that  will  insure  success 
without  your  spending  a  dollar  uselessly. 

Send  for  my  complete  literature. 

GHAS.  A.  CYPHERS 

4 547 Henry  St.  Buffalo,  M.  Y. 


A   New  Book   by  A.  T.  Schofield.  M.D. 

Author  of  "  The  Springs  of  Character."  "  The 

Unconscious  Mi  ml, ""  Nerves  in  order," 

"Nerves  in  Disorder,"  etc.,  etc. 

JUST     PUBLISHED! 

The  Knowledge  of  God 
Its  Meaning  and  Power 

"  The  personal  knowledge  of  God  is  the  true  se- 
cret of  happiness:  and  a  real  trust  in  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Heavenly  Father  transforms  both 
spirit  and  life  for  him  who  possesses  it."  With  this 
as  his  theme,  the  author  concerns  himself  with  the 
subject  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  Christian 
rather  taan  with  his  work. 

12mo,  cloth.  208  Pages.    Price  $1.50.  postpaid 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  New  York 


The  Light  of   the  World;    or.  The 
Great  Consummation 

An  epic  poem  portraying  Christ  as  the  universal 
light  of  the  world.  Illustrated  with  portrait  and 
reproductions  of  Hoffman's  paintings  of  scenes  in 
the  life  of  Christ.  By  Sir  Edwin  ARNOLD,  8vo, 
buckram,  deckle  edges,  SI. 75;  paper,  51)  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


READ    PRUDENTIAL   and    send 
in  coupon. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable;  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-0)  East  :23d  Street,  New  York. 


Readers  of  The  LrrERAitr  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  tho  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Two  35*Boxes 


Havana  Cigars 


If  You'll  Pay  Half 

FOR    THESE    CIGARS 

We'll  Pay  the  Other  Half 

IT'S  purely  a  "get-acquainted"  offer. 
We  want  to  send  you  a  sample  assort- 
ment of  six  Lord  Edwin  Cigars,  the 
finest  ever  smoked  by  a  connoisseur  of  clear 
Havana  goods,  together  with  six  of  our 
Morelight  brand,  a  straight  Havana  filler 
with  the  finest  imported  Sumatra  wrapper, 
These  twelve  cigars  win  be  of  twelve  different 
shapes  and  sizes  and  values,  ranging  in  taste 
from  the  mildest  to  the  strongest  pure  Ha- 
vana smoke.  Each  cigar  is  incased  in  a 
special  compartment,  and  bears  the  number, 
price  and  size  of  the  cigar,  so  that  you  can 
make  no  mistake  in  ordering  as  your  future 
smoke,  the  one  that  "  tickles  your  palate." 
The  actual  value  of  this  assortment  is 
$1.50,  and  the  price  of  seventy-five  cents  is 
purely  an  introductory  method  on  our  part. 
Just  one  of  these  assortments  to  a  customer. 
To-day,  right  now,  is  the  time  to  secure  your 
$i.5o's  worth  of  cigars  for  75c. 


64  66-68  W  125  S4.N.Y. 

ftEFERENCES-Om  ©  BRADSTREETS 


Gillette 

10-GSafety 


HONING    , 

NO 
STROPPING 


No  hinges  that  rust.  No  clasps  that  break. 

No  springs  that  weaken.   One  sturdy 

frame  of  mechanical  completeness 

Our  New  Combination  Set 

with  razor,  including  soap  a  id  brusn  in  silver 
holders  in  the  same  box,  is  a  boon  to  the  travel- 
ing man.  Sold  by  leading  drug,  cutlery  and 
hardware  dealers. 

Ask  to  see  them,  and  for  our  booklet, 
or  write  for  our  special  trial  offer. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


1877  For  29  years  1906 

We  have  successfully  treated 

CANCER 

Without  the  Use  of  the  Knife. 
The,  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium  is  the  only  institution  in 
the  world  where  cancer  and  tumors  (that  are  accessible)  are 
successfully  treated.  Describe  your  case  and  we  will  give 
an  opinion  and  complete  information.  Drs.  W.  E.  Brown 
&  Son,  North  Adams,  Mass. 


DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT   YOUR    FEET! 
ECT-waiwaaaa  <*•**.    Se,ld  25c  today  for  pkg. 

™^H1^"^   (12  plasters)  of  CORNO 

I  corn    killing    plasters 

Removes  corns,  callous, 

/warts.    Relieves  the  pain 

of  bunion.     Builds  new 

I  skin.     Leaves  no   gore- 

'  m-««.  Peace  and  comfort 

combined.    Cure  guaranteed  or  money  back.    At  drug 
and  shoe  stores,  or  by  mail  postpaid. 
_._  Sample  pkg.  (4  plasters),  by  mall  only.lOe. 
BEST  SUPPLY  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs.,Dept.27,  Jollet,  III. 


orn 


CORNO   REMOVES    CORNS 


Consist  Ing      mainly      of      1  ri  I  tell  m      nl'      I  be 

abuses   in   the  expenditure  ot  approprla 

lions. 

January   22. — Senate:    A    lively   discussion   of 
the   railroad   rale  question   is  precipitated 
by  a  speech  by  Senator  ('lay  (Ga.) 
House:    Debate  on    the    Urgency    Deficiency 
bill  continues,  the  principal  discussion  be 

ing  011   the   Panama  Canal    item. 

January  23. — Senate:  Senator  Spooner  (Wis.) 
defends  the  Administration's  course  in 
regard  to  Moroeco  and  Santo  Domingo. 
House:  In  the  debate  on  the  Urgency  De- 
ficiency bill  the  clause  revoking  the  eight- 
hour  law  for  work  on  the  canal  strip  is 
ruled  out,  and  an  amendment  forbidding 
members  of  the  Canal  Commission  to  re- 
ceive pay  other  than  their  regular 
salaries  is  adopted. 

January  24. — Senate:  Senator  Lodge  (Mass.) 
defends  the  President's  policy  in  foreign 
affairs. 
House :  A  rule  for  consideration  of  the 
Statehood  bill  is  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
192  to  165. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

January  18. — The  report  of  the  Keep  Com- 
mission recommends  radical  reforms  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Secretary  Root  defends  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Moroccan  con- 
ference, and  says  that  the  interests  of 
this  country  in  the  conference  are  purely 
commercial. 

January  19. — Luke  E.  Wright,  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  the  Philippines,  is  chosen  by  the 
President  as  first  American  Ambassador 
to  Japan,  and  Henry  C.  Ide  is  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Wright. 

January  20. — A  monster  petition,  signed  by 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  protesting 
against  the  proposed  destruction  of  the 
old  frigate  Constitution,  is  presented  to 
President  Roosevelt. 

January  21. — The  President  issues  orders  for 
reforms  in  the  printing  of  Government 
publications  on  the  lines  recommended  by 
the  Keep  Commission. 

January  22. — The  prosecution  closes  in  the 
Town  Topics  libel  suit  against  Collier's 
Weekly,  and  James  W.  Osborne,  in  open- 
ing for  the  defense,  declares  that  "  vile 
insinuations  had  been  printed  about  the 
daughter  of  the  President."  Colonel 
Mann,  editor  of  Town  Topics,  admits  bor- 
rowing $190,500  from  J.  R.  Keene,  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt,  J.  P.  Morgan  and  other  men 
of  prominence. 

January   23. — The  New  York  State  Assembly 
decides  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate  the   State   Banking   Department. 
John  Mitchell  is  re-elected  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers. 

Brigadier-General  Charles  A.  Gilchrist  dies 
in   New  York. 

January  24. — The  President  receives  the  Chi- 
nese commission  sent  here  to  study  so- 
cial, educational  and  industrial  condi- 
tions. 
A  bill  is  introduced  in  the  Ohio  Legislature 
to  provide  for  the  painless  killing  of  suf- 
ferers from  incurable  diseases. 


THE  RIPPEY 
Patent  Window  Lock 

Burglar-Proof,  Dust-  and  Wind-Proof 

and  Anti-Rattler  Window  Lock. 
Allows  Peaceful  Sleep.  Cannot  be  un- 
locked, only  from  the  inside  of  the 
house.  No  nails,  screws  or  tacks 
required.  Any  person  can  place  them 
in  the  sash  quickly.  Made  of  solid 
brass. 

Will  polish  nicely.  As  only  the  knob 
is  exposed  to  view,  rids  your  window 
of  unsightly  hardware. 

Working  sample  mailed  to  agents, 
or  those  interested,  on  receipt  of  10c 
in  stamps  or  silver. 

WM.    RIPPEY 
117  E.  2nd  St.,  Cincinnati, O. 


READ  PRUDENTIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 

and  send  in  coupon. 


I  always  sign  my 
lamp-chimnc  y  s 
Macbeth.  An 
unsigned  lamp- 
chimney  is  worth- 
less—  almost  as 
worthless  as  an  un- 
signed check. 

Makers    of   poor 

lamp-chimneys  hide 

behind   the  dealers. 

I    put   my  name 

on  mine. 

Let  me  send  my 
Index  to  Chimneys 
— it's  free.    Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


TheGLENWOOD 
SANITAf 

DANSVILL 


.  y    i  i 

il   :  L  U 


EKO.USWELY  FOR  THE  CURE  OF 


EPILEPSY 

FACILITIES  AND  LOCATION   UNSURPASSED;  RATES'  MODERATE. 
■-'■■''      ;    .  J  W.  WHERRY.  H.V.  Medical' Siiperthtendent. 

BROCHURE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


SEE  THAT  CLIP  ? 

THE  NIAGAKA  CLIP  holds  se- 
curely from  the  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  K  in.  in  thickness , 
and  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
Better  than  pins  for  filing  letters , 
records,  cards,  etc.   Avoid  unsightly 

Pinholes  in  attaching  second  letters, 
usiness  cards,  checks,  drafts,  In- 
voices, etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  100 
especially  for  desk  convenience. 
Sample  box  15  cents,  postpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


"How  to  Remember" 

1      Free  to  Readers  of  this  Publication 


1  /Stop  Forgetting 


the 

KEV 

SUCCEK' 


rto 


You  can  stop  forgetting  by  a  little  prao 
tice  and  a  few  simple  rules.  You  can 
study  my  course  anywhere,  any  time,  in 
spare  moments.  Ton  are  no  greater  intellectually 
tban  jour  memory.  Simple,  inexpensive.  Increases 
business  capacity,  social  standing  by  givingan  alert,  ready 
memory  for  names,  faces,  business  details,  study.  De- 
velops will,  concentration,  conversation,  public  speaking, 
writing,  eto.  Write  today  for  free  copy  of  my  interesting 
booklet,    "  Hw  to  Kemember."    Address 

DICKSON  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY,  754  Kimball  Hall,  CHICAGO 
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THE  TEXICOGRAPHER'S 
-~   JSJASYQHAXR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  W  agnails  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

^S^  The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  any 

questions  sent  anonymously. 

"  J.  H.  K.,"  Paterson,  N.  J. — "  Kindly  inform 
me  whether  or  not  the  term  '  Esquire  '  is  obso- 
lete, and,  if  not,  is  it  preferable  to  '  Mister  '  ?  " 

No,  the  term  is  not  obsolete.  The  Standard 
Dictionary  (p.  625,  col.  2)  says:  "In  England 
this  title  ranks  next  below  that  of  kniijht,  and 
belongs  by  right  to  the  eldest  sons  of  knights 
and  to  the  younger  sons  of  peers,  and  to  their 
eldest  sons  in  perpetual  succession.  It  is  given 
by  courtesy  to  officers  of  the  royal  courts  and 
household,  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace  while  in 
commission,  etc.  ;  also  often  to  literary  or  pro- 
fessional men.  In  the  United  States  the  title  is 
given  especially  to  lawyers  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  but  very  commonly  to  any  man  as  a  mark 
of  respect,  especially  in  the  address  of  a  letter." 
"  Mister  "  is  a  title  of  address  prefixed  to  the 
name  and  some  official  titles  of  a  man  or  a 
youth.  It  is  often  used  colloquially,  or  as  a 
word  of  courtesy  simulating  the  French  Mon- 
sieur and  German  Herr,  in  addressing  a  man 
whose  name  is  unknown  ;  as,  Have  a  cab,  Mister? 
Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  "  Civilization  in  the 
United  States,"  says  "  It  is  the  established  habit 
with  us  in  England,  if  we  write  to  people  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  class  of  gentlemen,  of 
addressing  them  by  the  title  of  Esquire,  while  we 
keep  Mr.  for  people  not  supposed  to  belong  to 
that  class." 

"  H.  E.  K.,"  Holdrege,  Neb. — "(1)  How  is 
the  word  '  rapprochement  '  pronounced,  and  how 
does  its  meaning  differ  from  that  of  'entente'? 
(2)  What  is  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
'  drama  '  ?  (3)  Has  the  word  '  Esperanto  '  any 
special  significance  as  to  derivation?  (4)  How 
do  you  pronounce  '  menu,'  '  milch,'  and  '  trous- 
seau '?  " 

(1)  "Rapprochement"  is  pronounced  ra- 
proshe'mahn,  the  "  a  "  having  the  sound  of  "  a  " 
in  "  sofa,"  the  vowel  in  the  last  syllable  having 
the  sound  of  "  a  "  in  "  arm,"  the  "  n  "  having  the 
French  nasal  sound.  It  denotes  "  the  act  of 
coming  or  of  being  brought  together  ;  a  state  of 
harmony  or  reconciliation."  "  Entente  "  means 
"  an  understanding."  When  used  preceding  the 
word  "  cordiale,"  it  forms  a  phrase  which  signi- 


coughs 

AND 


Relieve  inflammation  of  the 
throat    caused    by    cold    or 

Catarrh.  Contain  nothing  injurious. 


The  Light  of   the  World:    or.  The 
Great  Consummation 

An  epic  poem  portraying  Christ  as  the  universal 
light  of  the  world.  Illustrated  with  portrait  and 
reproductions  of  Hoffman's  paintings  of  scenes  in 
the  life  of  Christ.  By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  8vo, 
buckram,  deckle  edges,  $1.75;  paper,  50  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


Equipped  with  a  four  cylinder,  vertical  motor, 
35-40  H.  P.,  providing  one  full  horse-power  to 
every  seventy-five  pounds  of  dead  weight  with 
car  fully  equipped. 

The  entire  power  plant  and  controlling  mech- 
anism refined  and  simplified  to  the  Rambler 
standard  of  serviceability. 

Elegance  of  design  and  appointments  mark 
this  the  ideal  car  for  which  you  have  been  waiting. 

It  is  but  one  of  seven  models  for  1906. 

Our  catalog,  giving  full  details,  mailed  upon 
request. 


Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches : 

Chicago,  302-304  Wabash  Ave.  Boston,  145  Columbus  Ave. 

Milwaukee,  457-459  Broadway.  Philadelphia,  242  N.  Broad  Street. 

San  Francisco,  125-131  Golden  Gate  Ave.        New  York  Agency,  134  W.  38th  St. 

Thos.    B.    Jeffery   <SL   Company 


for   LiqUOr    and 

Drug  Using* 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  25  years. 

At   the   following   Keclcy    Institute*  : 


Hiriuingham,  A  hi. 
Hoi  Springs,  Ark. 
Sun  FraneUeo,  Till. 
1100  Market  St. 
w  isi  Haven,  Conn. 


Washington,  I».  C. 

211  N.  Capitol  St. 
I)  wight,  III. 

Marion  ,  Ind. 
ri.iinHclil.  Ind. 
I><-  Moines,  la. 


Portland,  Me. 
Lexington,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SHOfl  Locust  St. 
North  Conway,  N,  H. 
KufTalo.  \.  Y. 


White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
ColumhiiM,  O. 

10*7  \.  Peiinlson  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  Pa* 

812  N.  Itroad  St. 


Harrishurg,  Pa. 
Pittshurg,  Pa. 

1  _'  If.  Kifth  Ave 
Providence,  K.  I. 
Sail  Lake  City,  I  tah 


TRUE   MOTHERHOOD 

Helpful  talks  on  the  ideals  of  true  motherhood  and 
woman's  sphere  as  a  home  maker.     By  JAMES  ('. 
l'KHNALD.    12mo.  leatherette,  60  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


THE    DOMESTIC    BLUNDERS    OF   WOMEN 

Critical  sketches  by  a  "Mere  Man,"  constituting  an 
attack  upon  woman's  stronghold  in  the  home. 
12mo,  cloth,  21(1  pages,  $1.00.  KINK  &  WAUNALLS 
COMPANY,  Publishers,  44-00  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 
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SHORTHAND 

IN  30  DAYS 

New  System  Which  May  be 
Mastered  By  Home  Study 
In  Spare  Hours. 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  short - 
handcomplete  in  thirty  days.  You  can  learn 
in  spare  time  in  your  own  home,  no  matter 
where  you  live.  No  need  to  spend  months 
as  with  old  systems.  Boyd's  Syllabic  System 
is  different  in  principle  from  all  other  sys- 
tems. The  first  radical  improvement  in 
shorthand  since  1839.  It  is  easy  to  learn — 
easy  to  write — easy  to  read.  Simple.  Prac- 
tical. Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled'  lines  — 
—  no  positions  —  no  shading,  as  in  other 
systems.  No  long  list  of  word  signs 
to  confuse.  Only  nine  characters  to  learn 
and  you  have  the  entire  English  language  at 
your  absolute  command.  The  best  system 
for  stenographers,  private  secretaries,  news- 
paper reporters,  lawyers,  ministers.teachers, 
physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men 
may  now  learn  shorthand  for  their  own  use. 
Thousandsof  business  and  professional  men 
and  women  find  their  shorthand  a  great  ad- 
vantage. The  Boyd  System  isthe  only  system 
suited  to  home  study.  Our  graduates  hold 
lucrative,  high  grade  positions  everywhere. 
Send  to-day  for  free  booklets,  testimonials, 
guarantee  offer,  and  full  description  of  this 
new  Syllabic  shorthand  systeiu.       Address 

CHICAOO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
930  Chicago  Opera  House  Blk.,         Chicago,  111. 


i 


If  you  are  seeking  a  factory  location — if 
you  contemplate  moving  your  factory, 

East  St.  Louis,  111., 

offers  indisputable  advantages  and  excep- 
tional facilities.  Located  on  the  Illinois  side 
of  the  Mississippi  River  (opposite  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.),  and  midway  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Denver,  East  St.  Louis 
is  splendidly  situated  as  a  manufacturing 
and  distributing  point.  At  our  dooVs  are  the 
vast  Illinois  coal  fields,  assuring  cheap  fuel 
for  all  time ;  and,  within  easy  reach,  an 
abundance  of  food  stuffs  and  raw  materials 
of  every  description. 

Besides  an  outlet  over  cjcco  miles  of  navi- 
gable rivers,  East  St.  Louis  has  28  terminal 
lines  extending  in  all  directions.  We  have 
the  finest  shipping  facilities  in  ihe  country, 
and  an  immediate  "home  market"  of 
3o,cco,cco  consumers  within  a  radius  of 
5co  miles. 

Our  Advaoitdtges  Are  Yours 

We  want  more  factories — more  lines  of  business,  and 
offer  more  and  better  facilities  than  any  other  point — 
cheap  fuel  and  water,  and  factory  sites,  with  acreage  to 
suit,  at  very  low  prices.  If  you  locate  here  now  you  get 
absolute  exemption  from  city  taxes  and  teaming  license 
for  a  term  of  years.     Write  to-day  for  full  particulars. 

East  St.  Louis  Reevl   Estate    Exchange 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 


W h at  I  s  Dans '  Ti  p  -  To  p  ? 


TO  PROVE  that  Dans'  "Tip-top' 
is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
making    IOO   Copies    from    pen- 
written  and  SO  Copies  from  tjpe- 
J.    written    original,  we  will  ship 
V  complete    duplicator,  cap   size, 
without    deposit,    on   tea 
10   days'  trial, 
Price  $7. SO  less  trade  ffiK  nn4 
discount  of  3.1%    or  «Pw  No  I 
THE     FEI.IX  A.  IIAUS  DCPI.ICATOR  CO. 
Daus  ISiiililiiii.-     Ill  John  St.,  .Yew  York  «  Ty 


BEFORE   AN   AUDIENCE 

New  and  original  principles  for  effective  public 
speaking.  By  Nathan  Sheppard.  12mo,  cloth, 
75  cts. 

"  He  does  not  teach  elocution,  but  the  art  of  public 
speaking."— Pittsb  11  ry  Chronicle. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


fles  "cordial  understanding:   In  politics,  frii 

between   governments."     <->  The  Btand 
ani      Dictionary      prefers     the     pronunciation 
drah'ma,    the    Orel    "  a  "    bavins    the   sound   of 
"a"     in     "arm"     and    the    final    "a"    us   in 
"sofa."     This   pronunciation     Is    the    0 
cipi.il   by   the  Century,    Imperial,  and   Webster 
Worcester    pronounces    the    word    dray'ma,    the 
final  "a"  bavlng  the  same  sound  as  Indicated 
above.     (8)   "Esperanto"    la   an   artificial    unl- 
\.r  al  language  namef  after  the  pseudonym  of 
its   inventor,    Dr.    1..   Zamenhof,    who   publish 
brochure    on    the    Bubjecl    of    an    international 
language  under  the  assumed   name  of  "  Doktoro 
Esperanto"     (Dr.    Hopeful).      (4)    "Menu"     Is 
iccented   on    the   second   syllable;    the   first   "e" 
has  the  sound  of  the  final  "  e  "   in  "  element," 
the    "  u  "    being    pronounced,    as   "  u "    In    the 
French    word    "dune,"    or    nearly    the 
"  u  "    in    "  music."      The    "  i  "    In    "  milch  "    has 
the    sound   of    "i"    in    "tin,"    and    the    "eh"    is 
pronounced    like   "  ch  "    in    "  church."     "  Trous- 
seau "    is   pronounced   true'soe." 

"  J.  E.  C"  New  York. — "Are  the  following 
sentences  correct?  (1)  'There  are  only  toe 
two.'  (2)  '  Wli "tn  do  you  think  I  saw  yester- 
day.' (3)  'I  am  laying  for  you'  (meaning  'to 
wait  for  you  ')." 

The  first  two  sentences  are  grammatically  cor- 
rect. "  To  lay  for,"  in  the  sense  of  "  to  lie  in 
wait  for,"  is  now  considered  slang  and  is  there- 
fore not  good  usage. 

"  R.  S.,"  Durand,  Mich. — "  Is  a  sentence  com- 
plete in  which  the  subject  is  understood  but  not 
stated?      Example:   'Shut  the   door.'" 

The  sentence  "  Shut  the  door  "  is  complete. 

"  W.  M.  H.,"  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. — "  When  I 
was  a  boy  I  was  taught  to  use  the  verb  '  set  '  in 
reference  to  inanimate  objects,  e.g.,  '  The  chair 
sets/  I  have  always  so  used  it,  but  have  been 
corrected  recently  by  persons  who  ought  to  know. 
Richard  Grant  White,  in  '  Words  and  Their 
Uses'  (p.  156),  says:  '  Set  is  an  active  transi- 
tive verb,  very  active  and  very  transitive,  for  it 
means  to  cause  another  person  or  thing  to  sit.' 
Reed  and  Kellogg,  in  their  grammar  (p.  295), 
however,  say  :  '  Set  in  some  of  its  uses  is  in- 
transitive,' but  fail  to  state  in  what  uses,  and 
so  do  not  help  me  out.  Will  you  please  set  me 
right?  " 

"  Set  "  is  both  transitive  and  intransitive. 
Mr.  White's  definition  of  the  use  of  "  set  "  as  a 
transitive  verb  is  correct.  Examples  in  point 
are :  to  set  a  child  on  the  floor ;  to  set  a  dish 
on  the  table  ;  to  set  a  hen  ;  to  set  a  king  on  a 
throne;  to  set  an  example  ;  to  set  a  price ;  to 
set  type  ;  to  set  a  hymn  to  a  certain  tune.  In- 
stances illustrating  the  intransitive  use  of  the 
verb  are  the  following:  The  sun  sets;  plaster 
of  Paris  sets  quickly;  his  teeth  set  together;  his 
affections  set  toward  home  ;  we  must  set  to  work. 
The  Standard  Dictionary  (p.  2373,  col.  3)  says: 
"  In  strict  grammatical  usage  sit  is  always  in- 
transitive when  referring  to  posture  ;  set,  transi- 
tive. The  uses  meaning  to  sit  on  eggs  ('the 
hen  sets')  and  to  fit  ('the  coat  sets  well  or 
badly  ')  are  colloquialisms,  especially  common 
in  the  United  States,  where  many  consider  it 
pedantic  to  use  sit  in  these  senses.  But  literary 
usage  has  hardly  sanctioned  set  as  thus  used, 
and  most  authorities  hold  that  it  should  be  em- 
ployed in   this  way  only  colloquially." 


The  Traveler's   Handbook 
for  Transatlantic  Tourists 

By  JOSEPHINE  TOZIER 

A  practical  book  prepared  on  new  lines  for  travelers 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere  Full  of  suggestions  with 
regard  to  such  perplexing  matters  as  shopping,  hotels, 
tips,  foreign  usages,  etiquette,  and  many  other  details 
of  comfort  and  convenience. 

1211111.     Price,  $1.00  net 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Stay  at  Home 

We  arc  trying  to  tell 
every  boy  and  girl,  every 
young  man  and  woman, 
every  over-ambitious  or 
too  -  easily-  discouraged 
man  and  woman  :  Stay 
at  Home. 

The  old  "  going  to  the 
city"  spirit  has  changed 
for  the  better  and  the 
American  people  are 
learning  that  industrious 
people  win  more  happi- 
ness, health  and  inde- 
pendence in  their  own 
home  towns  than  they 
can  as  the  hard  driven 
human  machines  of  some 
great  city  firm  or  cor- 
poration. 

No  better  chance  to 
earn  the  most  money  in 
the  shortest  time  at  the 
pleasantest  occupation 
has  ever  been  offered 
than  by  selling  yearly 
subscriptions  to  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal 
and  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

You  can  secure  a  handsome  start 
in  life  or  make  a  generous  living  in 
this  way.  For  besides  the  large  com- 
mission paid  on  every  subscription 
there  is  a  rebate  plan  which  applies 
to  accumulated  subscriptions.  Be- 
sides these  there  is,  each  month,  a 
distribution  of  $5,000  in  prizes  of 
$500  and  less.  And,  last  and  best, 
there  is  in  effect  every  quarter  of  the 
year  a  prize  fund  of  at  least  $40,000. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO. 
282-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROYALTY    PAID 
ON 

SONG -P0 EHS 


I  and  Musical  Compositions.    We 
I  arrange  and  popularize.  Address 

PIONEEh  MUSIC  PUB.  CO,  (Inc.) 
1 343  Manhattan  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 


BURPEE'S 


SEEDS  GROW! 


If  you  want  the 

Best    Seeds 

should  read  The  Thirtieth 


that  can    be   grown,  you 
Anniversary  Edition  of — 

BURPEE'S   FARM   ANNUAL  FOR  1906, 

so  well  known  as  the  "  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue."     It  is  mailed    FnFE   to   all. 
Better  write  TO-  DAY.        W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  ©.  CO..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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JOIN  THE  WINTER  CLUB  AND 
Seven  New  Volumes  Added! 


SAVE  $10.20 


We  have  just  enlarged  and  enriched 
the  splendid  library  of  IVLaclaren's 
Sermons  by  the  addition  of  seven 
volumes  of  fresh  and  vaTiiafcle  ser- 
mons, the  entire  set  now  embracing  seventeen  handsome  volumes.  In  order  to"  commemorate  this  important  event  and  enable  Literary 
Digest  Readers  to  obtain  the  entire  work  at  a  LOW  INTRODUCTORY  PRICE,  we  have  arranged  to  publish  a  special  edition  for  a  Winter 
Club  made  up  of  Literary  Digest  Readers.    This  club  will  be  limited  to  500  members.    No  money  is  required  until  the  special  edition 

is  ready,  which  will  not  be  _ ■■■».«.««.»/,      «  .*».  — .  _  before  a  month.     But  your 

Immediate     Enrolment     A      $25-00  BRARY      FOR      $15. 30.     on  the  blank  below  is  nec- 

essary.   The  regular  price     **     W*«/iVV       Ul  UIV«I\    I        rvl*      *UI%J«<JVr»     0f  this  17-volume  library  is 


The  regular  price 
$25.50.    The  Special  Price  to  members 
Send    no    money  now.    When  we   notify 
Only  $1.30  and  pay  the  balance  in  easy- 


Not  a  Cent  Now ! 


of  the  Winter  Club  will 
you  that  the  books  are 
to-make    payments    of 


be  only  $15.30. 
read  v,  send  us 
$1.00  a  month. 


Chancellor  H.  M.  McCracken  :  "  No  living  preacher's  sermons  are  better  worth  owning.    Whoever  reads  them  will  be  richly  instructed." 
C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York  :  "Vigorous  and  rich  in  his  conception  of  religious  truth,  warm  in  his  appreciations,  and  crystalline  in  his  mode 
of  presentation,  Dr.  Maclaren's  sermons  are  almost  an  essential  of  every  well-assorted  Christian  library." 


THE  FNL'RGEB 
I7-V0LUME 
LIBRARY  OF 


MACLAREN'S  SERMONS 


INCLUDING 
HIS  LATEST 
S  E  RM0NS 


INTO  the  warp  and  woof  of  these  sermons  have  been  interwoven  the  rich  gifts  that  have  placed  Dr.  Maclaren  at  the  head  of  the 
world's  greatest  living  pulpit  leaders.    Their  insight  is  the  deepest,  their  reasoning  irresistible.    They  make  the  Scriptures  infinitely 
richer  in  meaning  than  ever  before.    They  are  characterized  by   a   marvelous  wealth  and  variety  of  illustration.     In  every  line  is 
found  simplicity  of  language,  with  the  purest  and  choicest  of  diction.    The  word  is  ever  the  servant  of  the  thought,  and  their  digni- 
fied, forceful  eloquence  strikes  deep  into  the  mind   and   the  heart.     Filled  with  side-lights,  new  applications  of  familiar  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  vast  stores  of  inspiring  thoughts,  their  suggestive  value  to  the  wide-awake,  influential  preacher  is  incalculable. 


Seventeen  l:)mo  Volumes  bound  in  tine  English  Cloth,  first-class  paper,  large,  easy-to-read  type. 

THE   SERMONS    IN  THE   SEVENTEEN    VOLUMES 


TITLES    AND    NUMBERS  OF 

VOL.  VOL. 

I.    Triumphant  Certainties,  and  30  others.  VII. 

II.    Christ  in  the  Heart,  and  25  others.  VIII. 

III.  A  Year's  Ministry  (1st  series),  and  23  others.  IX. 

IV.  A  Year's  Ministry  (2d  series),  and  25  others.  X. 
V.    Manchester  Sermons  (1st series),  and 23 others.  XI. 

VI.    Manchester  Sermons  (2d  series),  and  18 others.  XII. 


Manchester  Sermons  (3d  series;,  and  23  others. 
The  Secret  of  Power,  and  19  others. 
Week-Day  Evening  Addresses,  and  17  others. 
The  Victor's  Crowns,  and  31  others. 
The  God  of  the  Amen,  and  32  others. 
The  Beatitudes,  and  29  others. 


VOL. 

XIII. 
XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 


Christ's  Musts,  and  29  others. 

The  Unchanging  Christ,  and  30  others. 

The  Wearied  Christ,  and  30  others. 

Paul's  Prayers,  and  29  others. 

The  Holy  of  Holies,  and  33  others. 


17  Volumes 
Cloth-bound 


Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  President  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. : 
"Not  only  is  there  thought  deep  and  comprehensive,  but  they  furnish  a  mine  of  beautiful  illustrations — illustra- 
tions which  do  not  merely  ornament  the  theme  or,  by  their  glitter*  detract  from  the  central  thought,  but  illustra- 
tions which  are  like  crystal  windows  into  the  heart  of  the  subject,  which  with  Dr.  Maclaren  is  always  from  the 
word  of  God.  In  my  opinion  Dr.  Maclaren  furnishes  the  finest  illustrations  of  expository  preach  ing  of  this 
or  perhaps  any  other  aye." 


5,500  Pages 
Indexed 


SWEEPING   PRAISE  FROM   THE   HIGHEST  PULPIT  AUTHORITIES 


Bisliop  W.  F.  Mallalicu,  Auburndale,  Mass. : 
"  His  sermons  are  models  in  the  choice  of  subjects 
and  method  of  treatment." 

Bishop  Samuel  Fallows,  Chicago.  111. :  "  I  con- 
sider him  the  prince  of  English  preachers." 

David  James  Jturrell,  D.J).,  New  York: 
"Alexander  Maclaren  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
Hvinj*  preachers.  His  discourses  should  be  read  by 
young  ministers  as  masterpieces  of  homiletic  ora- 
tory." 

David  Oregg,  D.  J).,  LL.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 
"No  minister  should  be  without  them." 


Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 
"Among  all  living  preachers,  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander 
Maclaren,  of  Manchester,  is  facile  princeps,  and 
in  the  past  century  has  had  no  superior,  perhaps  no 
rival." 

Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. : 
"Invaluable  to  teachers,  theological  students,  and 
preachers.  The  ten  volumes  contain  the  complete 
round  of  Christian  doctrine  and  precept." 

Bishop  F.  D.  Huntington,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. : 
"  These  discourses  ought  to  do  much  to  raise  the 
standard  of  our  American  pulpit  in  dignity,  Scrip- 
turalness,  fervor,  and  force." 


R.  S.  MacArthur,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York: 
"He  combines  scholarly  study  of  the  Scriptures 
with  popularity  in  preaching  as  does  no  other  man." 

Wayland  Hoyt,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  "They 
are  in  the  truest  way  expository,  so  they  are  as  fresh 
and  varied  as  the  Bible  itself." 

Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  Chicago,  111. :  V  Dr. 
Maclaren  is  suggestive,  helpful,  fresh,  and  often 
strikingly  impressive." 

J.  B.  Remensnyder,  D.D.,  New  York :  "  I  re- 
gard the  sermons  of  Dr.  Maclaren  the  best  models 
for  the  pulpit  of  any  in  our  generation." 


Nearly  Five 
Hundred  Ser- 
mons ss>   se> 


A    HIGH   TRIBUTE    TO    THIS    EDITION    BY    DR.    PARKHUKST 

Rev.  C.  LX.  Parkhurst,  D.D.,  New  York:  "I  want  to  speak  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  17-volume  library  of 
Maclaren's  Sermons  issued  by  your  house.  Some  time  since  I  purchased  eight  or  ten  sets  of  that  library  for  distri- 
bution among  our  home  missionaries,  and  I  think  that  any  one  upon  examination  of  those  volumes  would  feel  that 
he  was  renderings  service  in  furnishing  copies  of  them  either  to  missionaries  at  home  or  abroad,  ortosuch  clergy- 
men in  the  country  as  may  chance  to  be  possessed  of  but'a  limited  library." 


"  The  Greatest 
of  Living 
Preachers  " 


The  special  edition 


Join  the  Winter  Literary  Digest  Club  **<*  «?h.u 

i — publish   for  the 

Winter  Litkkary  DIGEST  Club  of  500  members  will  be  in  every  particu- 
lar similar  to  the  regular  $25.50  edition.  It  will  be  supplied  to  those 
who  send  us  the  coupon  opposite  for  $15.30,  F.  O.  B.  New  York.  Send 
no  money  until  we  notify  you  that  the  books  are  ready.  Then  send  us 
$1.30,  and  we  will  promptly  sbip  the  work  to  you.     If  unsatisfactory, 


you  may  return  it  within  five  days. 
14  monthly  instalments  of  $1  each. 


If  satisfactory,  pay  the  balance  in 
Send  enrolment  blank  to-day. 


FUNK  &  WA6NALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


WIVTKll  ci.nt  OF 
I»I4.I>T  ItKAItKKS 


ENROLMENT  BLANK 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  14-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen:  Please  enroll  me  in  your  Winter  Club  for  (he  17-volume  set  of 
Maclaren's  Sermons  at  $l.r>.:io,  V.  o.  B.  New  fork,  regular  price  $26.50.  I  agree 
to  remit  ftl.30  when  notilled  that  the  books  are  ready,  and  to  pay  the  balance  of 
the  price  in  14  monthly  instalments  of  $1  each.  It  is  understood  that  you  guar- 
antee satisfaction,  and  that  I  may  return  the  books,  if  unsatisfactory,  and  my 
money  will  be  refunded. 


Name  ■ 


n.  2-3.      Address State. 
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NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

A  strike  of  the  typesetters  in  the  printing  establishments  of  New  York 
City  may  delay  some  of  our  issues.  Readers  and  advertisers  who  fail  to 
receive  their  copies  of  the  magazine  on  time  may  rest  assured,  however, 
that  everything  possible  is  being  done  to  minimize  the  delay. 


TOPICS  OF  THE   DAY. 


RAILWAY  RATE  TALK. 

~"*HE  Hepburn  bill,  upon  which  the  Republicans  and  the  Demo- 


1 


crats    of    the    House    are    agreed,  is    to  be  offered  to  the 


Senate,  in  the  words  of  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.),  "as  the 
expression  of  the  political  and  economic  wisdom"  of  the  lower 
branch  upon  the  subject  of  the  Federal  regulation  of  railroad 
rates."  The  essence  of  the  bill  is  the  provision  that  after  a  full 
hearing  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  complaint 
against  an  existing  rate  charged  or  collected  by  a  road  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  the  Commission  may  regulate  the  rate. 
That  is,  should  it  find  the  rate  "unjust  or  unreasonable,  or  un- 
justly discriminatory,  or  unduly  preferential,  or  prejudicial  in  vio- 
lation of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,"  it  shall  have  power  to 
determine  and  prescribe  what  will,  in  its  judgment,  be  "the  just, 
reasonable  and  fairly  remunerative  rate  to  be  thereafter  observed 
as  the  maximum  rate  to  be  charged."  This  bill  has  the  approval 
of  the  President,  is,  in  fact,  the  Administration  measure,  and  the 
Dolliver  bill  in  the  Senate  is  its  parallel.     The  Times,  just  quoted, 


SENATOR  ELKINS  (HEP.,  W.  VA.).       SENATOR  FORAKER  (REP.,  OHIO). 

Who  nourish  rate  bills  born  to  blush  unseen. 

points  out  that  by  accepting  this  measure  the  House  disregards  a 
ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  against  the  Cincinnati  Railway  Company, 
using  this  language: 


li  is  one  thin-  to  inquire  whether  the  rates  which  have  been 
charged  and  collected  are  reasonable— that  is  a  judicial  act  -hut 

an    entirely    different     thing     to     prescribe     rales     which    shall    be 
charged  in  the  future;  that  is  a  legislative  act." 

Papers   not   in    favor  of   rate   legislation   put   the    art  ion   of   the 
House  down  as  a   response    to    public    clamor    merely,  without 


Copyrighted  by  F.  B.  Johnston. 

SENATOR   DOLLIVER 
(REP.,   IOWA). 

Whose  rate  bill  suits  the 
President. 


REPRESENTATIVE    HEPBURN 
(REP.,    IOWA). 

Both  parties  in  the  House 
favor  his  rate  bill. 


reference  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  country.  In  an  article  from 
its  Washington  correspondent  which  the  New  York  Sun  prints 
on  the  editorial  page,  the  situation  is  summed  up  as  follows : 

"  It  has  not  been  clearly  shown  that,  under  the  Constitution, 
even  Congress  itself  has  the  power  to  dictate  transportation 
charges.  It  has  been  but  indifferently  shown  that,  possessing 
the  power  itself.  Congress  may  delegate  the  power  to  a  non- 
Congressional  administrative  body.  Eminent  authorities  contend 
it  has  the  power  and  may  delegate  it.  Equally  eminent  authori- 
ties doubt  and  deny  both  the  possession  of  power  and  the  right 
to  delegate  it  if  possessed.  It  is  with  this  feature  of  the  case 
that  the  Senate  is  most  likely  to  concern  itself.  The  upper  house 
in  our  national  legislature  is  less  disposed  than  is  the  lower 
branch  to  give  approval  to  measures  that  will  not  stand  examina- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court. 

"  It  is  not  at  all  imperative  that  this  matter  be  decided  next 
week,  next  month  or  even  next  year.  The  country  has  thriven 
wonderfully  under  the  existing  system.  Our  trade,  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  earlier  period  in  our 
history.  Above  all,  in  its  efforts  to  arrive  at  sane  and  sound  con- 
clusions in  a  matter  involving  legal  and  constitutional  questions 
of  exceeding  intricacy  and  supreme  importance,  the  Senate 
should  not  be  made  a  target  for  charges  of  wilful  and  wicked 
'  obstructiveness.' " 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  thinks  the  "public  has 
lost  interest  "  in  the  whole  matter,  and  the  Xew  York  Journal  of 
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Commerce  puts  the  action  of  the  House  down  to  the  approach- 
ing Congressional  elections,  but  has  no  assurance  that  the  meas- 
ure will  become  a  law  in  the  present  session.  '*  That  it  will  pass 
the  Senate."  adds  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  "  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. .  .  .  The  Senate  is  a  slow-moving  body."  And  that  slow- 
moving  body,  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind),  observes,  in 
spite  of  its  promise  to  report  a  rate  bill  within  ten  days  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  has  not  reported  one  yet, 
and  has  no  intention  of  reporting  one.  It  is  still  discussing, the 
Foraker  and  the  Elkins  bills.  But  these,  according  to  the  des- 
patches, are  giving  way  before  the  Dolliver  bill.  Senator  Clay, 
of  Georgia,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  measure,  insists  "  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  hear 
the  complaint  of  the  citizen,"  and  to  give  the  citizen  a  "  redress 
of  his  wrongs."  Senator  Aldrich  voices  this  adverse  opinion  of 
Senator  Clay's  argument: 

"  He  proposes  to  put  in  place  of  six  great  influential  railroad 
combinations  one  monster  combination,  under  Government  con- 
trol and  Government  regulation,  with  no  power  to  change  rates 
on  the  part  of  anybody  after  they  are  once  established  by  the 
commission  and  ratified  by  the  courts.  He  proposes  to  destroy 
the  last  vestige  by  law  in  the  name  of  democracy  and  in  the  name 
of  the  people.  He  proposes  to  wipe  out  what  there  is  left  of 
possible  competition  in  transportation,  and  by  what  would  be  an 
infamous  project  give  one  commission,  without  appeal  and  with- 
out review,  .  .  .  the  arbitrary  power  to  fix  rates,  not  alone  for 
the  railroads,  but  for  the  shipper,  for  you  and  me,  and  every  man 
in  the  country  who  would  thus  be  made  to  bow  down  to  this 
monster  who  would  have  in  his  clutch  the  great  business  inter- 
ests of  this  country,  put  there  by  your  votes — you  who  speak  or 
pretend  to  speak  in  the  name  of  democracy  and  the  people." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  (Dem.),  Sena- 
tor Aldrich  is  indirectly  but  intentionally  assailing  the  President 
for  adopting  Mr.  Hearst's  ideas.  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
(Rep.),  believes,  however,  that  the  Senate  will  see  the  peril  of 
altering  the  Administration  measure  in  any  essential  particular  be- 
cause of  the  unanimity  of  the  House,  which  the  New  York  Globe 
(Rep.)  describes  as  a  "love-feast."  The  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.) 
is  sanguine  concerning  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  and 
deems  it  an  improvement  on  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  of  last  year. 
It  adds: 

"  Many  Senators  are  willing  to  serve  the  railroads  and  big  ship- 
pers the  proposed  law  would  hit,  but  they  have  no  desire  to  arouse 
a  popular  sentiment  which  might  deprive  them  of  their  seats. 
Demanded  by  an  overwhelming  public  sentiment  and  a  unani- 
mous House,  the  prospects  for  effective  rate  legislation  are  now 
the  best  that  they  have  been." 

The  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  deems  Senator  Aldrich's  oppos- 
ing attitude  as  "significant."  The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  in 
concluding  an  editorial  on  the  subject,  makes  these  important 
points : 

"  First,  is  the  commission  in  the  eye  of  the  Constitution  a  court 
which  can  judicially  pass  on  rates,  or  is  it  merely  a  serviceable 
body  to  aid  Congress  in  discharging  its  legislative  power  in  de- 
ciding rates?  Second,  is  the  appeal  taken  to  the  court  an  appeal 
in  ordinary  regular  judicial  process  from  a  special  lower  court, 
or  is  it  from  a  tribunal  whose  order  can  only  be  suspended  by  the 
Circuit  Court  for  special  cause  under  this  act,  so  that  the  mere  ap- 
peal does  not  act  as  a  stay? 

"  No  man  will  venture  rashly  to  answer  these  issues.  The  Cir- 
cuit Court  may  move  in  either  direction  on  them.  But  it  is  well 
that  this  issue  should  be  threshed  out,  independent  of  all  sub- 
sidiary questions.  It  is  therefore  wise  that  all  lesser  problems 
of  differentials,  long  and  short  haul,  etc.,  are  left  out,  and  that  the 
first  case  under  the  Hepburn  measure,  if  passed  as  it  is,  will  set- 
tle jurisdiction.  The  new  commission  of  seven,  holding  seven 
years,  paid  $10,000  a  year,  is  a  body  sufficiently  permanent  to  be  a 
constitutional  court,  more  so  than  territorial  courts  holding  for 
only  four  years  " 


MARSHALL  FIELD'S   WILL. 

THE  high  standards  of  personal  and  business  morals  that  char- 
acterized the  life  of  the  late  Marshall  Field  are  shown,  also, 
we  are  told  by  a  few  editorial  writers,  in  the  will  recently  made 
public  in  Chicago.  Aside  from  an  $8,000,000  bequest  for  the 
endowment  and  maintenance  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  in 
Chicago,  and  various  other  bequests  aggregating  $17,560,000  to 
relatives,  friends,  employees  and  charitable  institutions,  the  entire 
estate,  conservatively  estimated  at  $120,000,000,  is  to  be  kept  in- 
tact until  one  of  the  two  grandsons  reaches  the  age  of  50  years. 
The  grandsons,  Marshall  Field,  3d,  and  Henry  Field,  are  children 
of  the  late  Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  and  are  now  10  and  12  years  old, 
respectively.  The  will  directs  that  the  estate  shall  be  adminis- 
tered and  applied  by  the  trustees  in  such  a  manner  that  Marshall 
shall  receive  a  three-fifths  portion  and  Henry  a  'two-fifths  portion. 
Estimators  place  the  former's  share  at  from  $45,000,000  to  $60,- 
000,000  and  the  latter's  at  from  $30,000,000  to  $40,000,000.  The 
business  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company  is  to  be  maintained  as  a 
portion  of  the  residuary  estate.  Various  hospitals  get  $25,000 
each,  while  some  of  Mr.  Field's  employees  are  handsomely  re- 
membered, bequests  ranging  from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  A  sum  of 
$100,000  is  placed  in  trust  for  the  use  of  old  employees,  and  the 
household  servants  receive  sums  of  $1,000  and  $2,000.  The 
$8,000,000  for  the  Field  Museum  in  Chicago  is  given  upon  the  con- 
dition that  within  six  years  there  shall  be  provided  without  cost 
to  the  estate  a  satisfactory  site  for  the  permanent  home  of  the 
museum.  If  the  site  is  not  provided  within  that  time,  the 
$8,000,000  is  to  become  part  of  the  residuary  estate. 

"  Some  regular  occupation  in  life "  is  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  youthful  heirs  in  the  will  to  "  greatly  promote  their  useful- 
ness and  happiness,"  and  the  Chicago  Chronicle,  in  remarking 
upon  these  words,  says :  "  The  formation  of  character,  then,  is  the 
great  thing  in  life.  The  millions  of  Marshall  Field  are  thought 
by  the  man  who  accumulated  them  to  be  a  useful  instrument  for 
that  purpose  in  the  case  of  the  grandsons  who,  somewhat  late  in 
life,  are  to  possess  most  of  them,  with  their  future  accumula- 
tions." The  Chicago  Tribune  has  this  to  say  of  the  will,  in  gen- 
eral : 

"  The  will  of  the  late  Marshall  Field  illustrates  admirably  his 
careful  attention  to  business  and  provision  for  all  possible  contin- 
gencies. Such  qualities  had  created  the  fortune  he  left,  and  he 
wished  his  estate  to  be  administered  in  the  same  way.  In  relation 
both  to  the  family  and  to  the  city  of  Chicago  he  has  acted  in  a 
way  eminently  generous  and  wise.  Chicago  is  indebted  to  him 
equally  for  the  gift  to  the  Field  museum  and  for  the  certainty 
that  the  business  of  the  greatest  store  in  the  world,  of  which  its 
creator  was  so  proud,  will  be  carried  on  along  the  lines  which 
have  made  it  a  credit  to  the  whole  city.  ...  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  State  will  receive  not  less  than  $1,000,000  and  the 
county  not  less  than  $100,000  from  the  estate  of  Marshall  Field 
by  operation  of  law.  These  sums  are  not  bequests,  but  they  are 
public  benefits,  and  when  one  thinks  of  the  stratagems  to  which 
other  men  have  resorted  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  taxes 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  Mr.  Field  took  an  honest  pleasure  in  the 
thought  that  a  portion  of  his  wealth  would  thus  go  into  the  pub- 
lic treasury. 

"The  house  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  whose  continuance  is  so 
carefully  provided  for  in  the  will,  will  remain  to  represent  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Field.  So  far  as  it  could  be  done  arrangements 
have  been  made  that  his  natural  heirs,  the  boys  of  whom  he  was 
proud,  shall  be  aided  and  encouraged  to  follow  in  their  grand- 
father's footsteps.  They  are  to  have  a  voice  in  the  management 
of  the  business  when  they  grow  up,  but  are  not  to  have  full  con- 
trol until  they  reach  an  age  when  the  fund  of  experience  which 
they  shall  have  acquired  shall  be  sufficient  to  equip  them  to  stand 
alone.  Mr.  Field's  words  are  worth  consideration  by  those  whose 
fortune  might  permit  them  to  let  their  heirs  grow  up  in  idleness: 
'Earnestly  hoping  also  that  they  will  each  seasonably  adopt  some 
regular  occupation  in  life,  inasmuch  as  such  an  occupation  will, 
in  my  judgment,  greatly  promote  their  usefulness  and  happi- 
ness— '  Usefulness  is  mentioned  first,  but  happiness  is  mentioned 
also.     Both  are  legitimate  aims.     There  will  be  no  dissent  from 
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the  wish  that  the  grandfather's  hopes  may  be  realized  and  that  the 
hoys,  though  deprived  of  his  guidance,  may  grow  up  in  every  way 
worthy  of  his  name." 

THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  "TOWN  TOPICS." 

(~*  ENERAL  approval  of  the  press  throughout  the  country 
^-*  greets  the  aequittal  of  Norman  Hapgood,  editor  of  Col- 
lier's Weekly,  tried  on  the  eharge  of  criminally  libelling  Justiee 
Deuel,  of  Town  Topics  fame  (mentioned  in  these  columes  last 
week).  The  acquittal,  says  the  Springfield  Republican,  "will 
please  almost  everybody,"  and  it  goes  on  to  add  : 

"  The  society  journalism  of  the  smart  set  has  not  been  merely 
a  blackmailing  system;  it  has  been  the  realistic  expression  of  the 
set's  debased  and  degenerate  soul.  No  one  ever  cared  to  sue  for 
libel,  as  Mr.  Shepard  shrewedly  observed.  And  all  the  while  the 
circulation  of  Colonel  Mann's  weekly  continued  to  be  large  among 
the  very  people  upon  whom  it  preyed." 

It  took  the  jury  seven  minutes,  remarks  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  "  to  decide  that  Collier's  was  right,  and  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Deuel's  conduct  is  disgraceful."  The  verdict,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  "  clears  the  moral  atmosphere 
and  lets  in  the  light  upon  the  motives  and  methods  of  social 
vampires."     There  was  nothing  else  for  the  jury  to  do,  says  the 


THE  BENEVOLENT  OLD  MAN  AND  HIS  TRENCHANT  PEN. 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

New    York   Evening  Mail,    "  except   to   find    the   defendant   not 
guilty  in  the  shortest  possible  time  that  it  would  take." 

Scarcely  any  attention  is  paid  to  the  arrest  of  Colonel  Mann 
on  a  charge  of  perjury,  but  the  bulk  of  the  comment  after  the  ac- 
quittal has  to  do  with  the  character  of  Town  Topics  generally, 
with  the  part  District  Attorney  Jerome  played  in  the  "  prosecu- 
tion "  and  with  the  fate  of  Justice  Deuel.  Mr.  Jerome,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  prosecution,  admitted  that  he  really  inspired  Mr. 
Hapgood's  editorial,  and  in  his  address  to  the  jury  he  was  more 
severe  upon  Colonel  Mann  than  he  was  upon  the  defendant.  He 
is  taken  to  task,  however,  for  accusing  the  New  York  papers, 
in  his  speech,  of  scandal-mongering.  Here  is  a  portion  of  the 
District  Attorney's  remarks : 

"  We  must  first,  in  reaching  our  conclusion,  consider  the  char- 
acter of  this  publication,  Town  Topics.  Colonel  Shepard  says  it 
is  the  evolution  of  personal  journalism.     It  is. 

"  The  fact  that  it  has  evolved  into  this  ought  to  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  more  than  one  paper  in  this  town.  There  is  hardly  a  morn- 
ing paper  in  New  York  that  does  not  every  day  publish  vile  scan- 
dal, some  vicious,  corrupt  story  which  serves  no  good  end.  The 
counting  room  guides  the  editorial  policy.     Advertising  columns 


influence  and  corrupt  the  news  columns.  I  say  this  because  it  is 
a  fact,  not  because  it  excuses  the  existence  "i  a  sheel  like  Town 
Topics." 

Upon  these  utterances  the  New  York  Times  comments: 

"There  is  not  a  great  city  in  the  world  whose  newspapers  are 
so  free  as  those  of  New  York  from  the  reproach  of  venality  and 


ROBERT    J.    COLLIER, 

Who  caused  the  arrest  of  Colonel  Mann  on  a  charge  of  perjury. 
The  Colonel  denied  on  the  witness  stand  that  he  "  O.  K.  d  "  a  letter 
from  Count  Reginald  Ward  asking  to  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 
Solicitor  Wooster  swore  he  saw  the  Colonel  "  O.  K."  the  letter. 

scandal-mongering.  Mr.  Jerome's  slanders  are  not  merely  un- 
warranted, they  are  demonstrably  and  as  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  untrue — the  thing  that  is  the  reverse  of  truth.  The 
District  Attorney  indicts,  not  the  newspapers,  but  the  people  of 
New  York.  A  community  that  would  tolerate  and  support  a  pub- 
lic press  such  as  he  describes  would  have  to  be  morally  unsound 
and  intellectually  feeble. 

"  Nothing  would  so  much  enhance  Mr.  Jerome's  reputation  and 


THE  KEEPER  OF  THE  SKELETON. 

— Bush  in  the  New  York  World. 
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public  usefulness  as  the  practice  of  thinking  twice,  or,  in  his  case, 
we  should  say.  live  or  six  times,  before  speaking  once." 

The  Baltimore  Sun  is  in  doubt  whether  Mr.  Jerome  is  a 
mountebank  or  a  hero.  The  Hartford  Times  recalls  the  fact 
thai;  Mr.  Jerome  "  was  the  man  who  caused  a  woman's  front  door 
to  be  chopped  down  with  axes,  merely  because  she  refused  to  open 
it.  although  he  had  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  she  had  cora- 
mittd  any  offence  against  the  laws,  whatever.-'  The  New  York 
livening  Mail,  quoted  above,  accuses  him  of  "  slopping  over,"  and 
remarks  that  "  if  he  knew  as  much  about  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness as  he  thinks  he  does  he*  would  know  that  scandal-mongering 
and  silencing  by  means  of  money  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule, 
in  our  daily  and  periodical  literature,  and  so  much  the  exception 
that  they  have  scarcely  any  existence  at  all."  And  the  Philadel- 
phia Press  concurs.  The  Chicago  Record-Herald  and  the  Indian- 
apolis News,  however,  give  the  District  Attorney  praise  for  being 
a  public-spirited  official. 

Judge  Deuel  is  the  object  of  much  delicate  attention.  Says  the 
New  York  Sun: 

"  The  uncontradicted  evidence  showed  that  Mr.  Justice  Deuel 
was  not  only  an  active  participant,  but  the  virtual  controller  in 
various  schemes  through  which  individuals  were  terrorized  into 
payment  of  money,  and  through  which  moneys  were  extorted 
from  various  persons  through  fear,  and  that  with  his  knowledge 
and  approval,  and  under  his  guidance,  a  systematic  plan  was  car- 
ried out  to  hbel  those  who  refused  to  pay,  and  to  exempt  or  make 
immune  from  attack  those  from  whom  money  was  extorted. 

"  Does  such  an  occupation  lit  a  man  to  sit  on  the  bench,  either 
as  a  committing  Magistrate  or  as  a  Justice  of  a  criminal  court  for 
the  trial  of  ordinary  offenders? 

"  This  question  must  be  decided  by  the  Appellate  Division  of 
this  Department  on  the  record  and  on  the  confessions  of  Justice 
Deuel." 

The  Sun  also  quotes  some  of  the  letters  the  Judge  wrote  to  the 
man  who  solicited  subscriptions  for  "  Fads  and  Fancies."  Two 
are  here  given : 

"Mr.  Woostep.  :  Look  after  Very  Rev.  E.  A.  Hoffman  (special),  Mr. 
Francis  Burrall  Hoffman,  Mr.  Robert  Hoes,  Mr.  Thomas  Hitch- 
cock,  Jr.,    Mr.   Center   Hitchcock,    Mr.    Colgate   Hoyt. 

"  Try  to  run  down  Marshall  Field.  The  Colonel  thinks  he  is  in 
town  somewhere.  J.  M.  D." 

"  I  hope  you  will  have  not  only  pleasant  weather,  but  pleasant  people 
to  see  and  to  meet,  and  that  all  of  them  will  be  like  Davy  Crockett's 
coon — all  you  need  to  do  is  to  point  your  gun  and  every  high  toned, 
desirable  citizen  at   Palm  Beach  may  tumble  into  your  basket." 

It  should  be  evident  to  the  author  of  the  above  epistles,  the 
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COURSE    OF    PRICES    FOR    ALL    COMMODITIES    SINCE    THE    RESUMPTION    OF 
SPECIE    PAYMENTS    IN    1878. 


New  York  Tribune  thinks,  "  that  he  can  no  longer  sit  acceptably 
or  decently  for  the  administration  of  justice.  His  env.ine  is 
spotted."  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  is  of  the  opinion  that  "  no  more 
shocking  revelations  were  ever  made  in  a  court."  The  Washing- 
ton Star  recommends  drastic  measures  and  concludes : 

"  However  loathsome  may  be  the  private  lives  of  some  of  Col- 
onel Mann's  '  patrons,'  far  worse  is  the  prostitution  of  journalism 
in  which  he  was  the  high  offender,  and  the  debasement  of  the  judi- 
cial office  now  indirectly  but  none  the  less  effectively  proved 
against  Justice  Deuel.  The  public  now  expects  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution, with  the  real  offenders  at  the  bar  in  their  proper  place,  as 
defendants  and  not  as  prosecutors." 


PROSPECT  OF  A  FEDERAL  PURE 
FOOD  LAW. 

CO  much  interest  is  being  manifested  by  the  country  at  large 
^  in  the  "  pure  food  bill  "  now  before  the  Senate,  as  shown 
by  the  newspaper  comment,  that  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  Senators  will  come  to  a  vote  upon  it  before  many  weeks. 
For  five  years  this  bill,  or  substantially  the  same  bill,  has  been 
before  Congress,  and  has  twice  passed  the  House,  we  are  told 
in  an  article  by  Henry  Beach  Needham  in  the  February  World's 
Work,  but  the  Senate  has  not  yet  been  able  to  come  to  a  decision 
on  it.  It  has  been  seventeen  years  since  the  first  pure-food  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Needham  is  unkind 
enough  to  suggest  that  all  this  delay  is  not  due  to  the  Senators' 
inability  to  make  up  their  minds,  but  is  due  rather  to  a  covert 
opposition,  instigated  by  the  manufacturers  of  adulterated  foods 
and  drugs,  an  opposition  that  effects  its  purpose  by  continuous 
delay.  The  present  bill,  which  is  being  championed  by  Senators 
McCumber  (Rep.),  of  North  Dakota,  and  Heyburn  (Rep.),  of 
Idaho,  provides,  as  summarized  by  the  Philadelphia  Public  Led- 
ger, for  federal  control  over  foods,  drugs,  and  liquors  in  the  course 
of  foreign  or  interstate  commerce,  and  makes  it  unlawful  to  import 
into  the  country  or  to  carry  from  one  State  to  another  any  of 
such  articles  that  are  misbranded  or  adulterated  with  poisonous 
or  deleterious  substances.  In  order  to  detect  and  prevent  viola- 
tions of  the  law,  powers  of  inspection  and  confiscation  are  lodged 
in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  now  vested  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment over  smuggled  goods,  while  heavy  penalties  are  provided 
for  all  persons  convicted  of  engaging  in  the  prohibited  practises 
and  traffic. 
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It  is  over  this  administrative  part  of  the  law  that  the  trouble 
predicted  for  the  "pure-food"  advocates  in  Congress  is  expected 
to  arise.  Drastic  and  conflicting  laws  already  have  been  enacted 
by  a  number  of  States,  which  on  account  of  their  loose  and  un- 
satisfactory execution,  says  Mr.  Yerington  of  the  Food  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  have  caused  merchants  to  suffer  "tremen- 


SENATOR    HEYBURN    (REP.,   IDAHO).  SENATOR    M'CUMBER    (REP.,   N.    D.). 

Who  are  championing  the  Pure   Food  bill   in  the  Senate. 

dous  losses."  Now  if  to  these  difficulties  should  be  added  dis- 
sensions over  an  obscure  or  a  misunderstood  Federal  law,  it  is 
feared  that  intolerable  interferences  would  occur  in  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  whole  country.  Hence  Mr.  Yerington,  in 
a  statement  published  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
expresses  his  opposition  presumably  to  national  as  well  as  to 
State  laws,  that  show  an  "unjust  discrimination  in  analyzing  the 
products  of  American  manufacturers  who  do  not  like  to  adulter- 
ate their  food,  but  are  often  compelled  to  do  so  on  account  of 
unfair  competition." 

In  spite  of  the  prospects  for  a  fight  on  this  score,  the  Boston 
Transcript's  Washington  correspondent  thinks  that  the  chances  are 
good  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  of  some  sort  by  Congress  on 
account  of  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
which  holds  that  States  can  not  prevent  the  importation  of  goods 
in  original  packages,  so  that  consignments  in  unbroken  packages 
of  adulterated  or  misbranded  goods  may  be  shipped  anywhere  to 
the  detriment  of  honest  manufacturers.  So,  says  this  correspond- 
ent, powerful  influences  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  giving  to  the  national  Government  the  right  to  cor- 
rect a  wrong  which  State  governments  are  unable  to  prevent. 
We  read : 

"Some  of  the  largest  producers  are  now  anxious  for  this  Federal 
regulation.  The  Western  canners  complain  bitterly  because  their 
labels  are  counterfeited  in  the  East.  The  word  'California'  is  now 
used  in  labeling  goods  canned  in  the  East,  and  the  California 
trade  suffers  as  a  result  of  this  deception.  Under  a  Federal  pure- 
food  law,  properly  drawn,  it  would  be  possible  to  protect  the 
California  canners  against  this  trick.  Similar  cases  of  deception 
have  recently  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  bureau  here. 
The  enactment  of  food  laws  by  so  many  States  has  helped  the 
cause  of  Federal  legislation  by  making  it  next  to  impossible  for 
manufacturers  of  certain  food  products  to  comply  with  the  con- 
flicting State  requirements.  Every  State  that  has  enacted  a  law 
compels  the  manufacturers  to  do  certain  things,  and  the  result 
is  about  as  many  different  codes  touching  the  subject  as  there 
are  States.  The  manufacturer  may  be  permitted  to  sell  an  article 
in  Indiana,  when  it  would  be  a  crime  in  Michigan.    It  is  difficult 


to  label  goods  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  various  State 
laws,  since  a  label  that  is  legal  in  one  may  be  illegal  in  another. 
Manufacturers  are  not  finding  it  desirable  to  divide  their  goods 
and  label  them  for  each  particular  .State  The  advocates  of 
national  legislation  are  attempting  to  get  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  food  stuffs  on  a  purely  scientific  basis.  Many  persons  believe 
that  it  is  the  most  important  subject  that  will  come  before  Con- 
gress at  the  coming  session — even  more  important  than  railroad 
rate  legislation,  since  it  relates  to  the  health  of  the  people.  There 
is  no  longer  any  contention  that  adulterated  food  stuffs  are  not 
on  the  market.  The  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  these  adulter- 
ations have  been  powerful  enough  to  prevent  legislation  by  Con- 
gress is  the  best  proof  that  the  business  of  making  and  marketing 
food  stuffs  that  will  not  stand  the  test  is  large  and  prosperous." 

Senator  McCumber  said  on  January  23d,  in  the  course  of  a 
speech  in  the  Senate : 

"I  insist  that  there  is  a  moral  duty  resting  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  insure,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  the  health  and 
comfort  of  every  citizen  constituting  the  public.  ...  It  ought  to 
protect  the  individual  against  all  character  of  imposition  and 
fraud,  so  that  entering  into  the  markets  he  may  purchase  those 
things  without  fear  which  he  knows  to  be  conducive  to  his  health 
and  comfort,  and  above  all  that  he  may  avoid  those  things  which 
he  knows  to  be  detrimental.  ...  His  life  is  threatened  at  every 
point  by  the  greed  and  the  avarice  of  the  manufacturers  of  drugs 
and  many  kinds  of  food  products.  .  .  .  The  very  fact  that  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union  has  passed  pure-food  laws,  the  very  fact 
that  their  commissioners  are  working  night  and  day  to  check  the 
great  evil  of  misbranded  and  adulterated  articles  of  food  which 
are  pouring  over  the  border  lines  of  the  States,  and  the  fact  that 
organizations  are  formed  everywhere  in  the  United  States  to 
check  this  great  evil,  seem  to  be  proof  conclusive  not  only  of  its 
existence  but  also  of  its  danger. 

"  Mr.  President,  several  years  ago  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture desired  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  adulterated 
and  misbranded  foods  that  were  sold  in  the  United  States.  He 
called  to  his  aid  the  food  commissioners  of  the  several  States 
having  food  laws;  and,  in  addition  to  his  own  investigation,  he 
showed  as  a  result  that  about  30  per  cent,  in  value  of  all  the  food 
products  in  the  United  States  were  either  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded. In  order  to  be  conservative,  he  cut  that  in  two ;  he 
brought  it  down  to  15  per  cent.,  and  even  at  those  figures  the 
amount  of  adulterated  and  misbranded  articles  which  went  into 


WHY   NOT  HAVE  A   ST.    HELENA   FOR   THESE   TWENTIETH    CENTURY 

NAPOLEONS  ? 

— Gilbert   in  the  Denver  News. 

commerce  every  year  was  $1,175,000,000.  To-day  it  is  safely  esti- 
mated that  it  is  more  than  $3,000,000  per  annum.  Just  think  of 
it!  The  American  people  pay  out  every  year  for  fraudulent  and 
for  adulterated  articles  of  food  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  entire 
expenses  of  the  civil  war;  they  pay  out  enough  every  year,  Mr. 
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KIXG   CHRISTIAN  IX,  LOUISE, 

Styled  "the  grandfather  of  Europe."      Christian's  Queen,  who  died  in  1898. 

vSOME  PROMINENT 

President,  to  pay  the  national  debt  three  times  over,  and  all  for 
those  adulterated  and  misbranded  articles." 


KING  CHRISTIAN  IX. 

r  I  "HE  career  that  closed  with  the  death  of  King  Christian,  of 
*-  Denmark,  was  a  distinguished  and  a  notable  one,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  the  American  press,  notable  not  so  much  for  any 
great  achievement  that  marked  that  monarch's  reign  of  forty- 
two  years,  as  for  his  relations  to  other  royal  governments — "  the 
connection  of  his  family  with  the  reigning  families  of  Europe 
and  the  influence,  wholesome  and  peaceful,  which  these  relations 
permitted  him  to  exert,"  explains  the  New  York  Times.  "  He 
represented  in  his  simplicity  of  life,  his  patriarchal  years,  and  his 
illustrious  progeny,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "the 
majesty  that  still  doth  hedge  about  the  person  of  a  king;  "  and  the 
Pittsburg  Gazette  also  remarks  that  "the  traditional  ideal  of  a 
king  has  few  representatives  nowadays,  but  Christian  IX  fell 
not  far  short  of  realizing  it."  The  Springfield  Republican  gives 
this  estimate  of  the  departed  ruler: 

"  King  Christian  was  a  tall,  strong,  handsome  man,  and  his 
people  grew  to  be  proud  of  that.  He  looked  like  a  man  of  power, 
with  his  stalwart  frame,  his  broad  forehead,  his  kindly  blue  eyes 
looking  out  beneath  shaggy  eyebrows  that  grew  gray  along  with 
his  beard,  which  from  his  early  prime  to  his  death  he  wore  in 
the  shape  of  side  whiskers  and  moustache,  with  a  clean-shaven 
chin.  He  was  a  very  democratic  king;  he  walked  through  the 
streets  of  Copenhagen,  or  strolled  about  his  country  homes,  or 
hunted  in  his  preserves,  without  thought  of  a  guard;  he  exacted 
no  homage,  but  greeted  with  absolute  simplicity  those  who 
greeted  him,  and  he  had  friends  in  all  grades.  He  was  not  an  in- 
tellectual power,  and  yet  he  had  a  certain  shrewd  sense  which 
helped  him  over  difficulties  such  as  will  come  to  the  most  unobtru- 
sive of  kings.  His  strength  lay  in  character,  which  would  have 
been  the  same  anywhere.  A  man  more  upright,  more  charitable, 
more  loyal,  better  bred  and  more  gently  educated,  was  not  in 
Europe.  It  is  much  to  be  able  to  write  in  such  terms  of  a  mon- 
arch when  he  pays  the  debt  of  clay.  The  wise,  strong,  even  be- 
loved sovereign  of  Austria,  whose  personal  force  keeps  together 
the  most  troublesome  country  in  its  domestic  affairs  in  Europe 
''save  indeed.  Russia  in  its  stress),  cannot  have  such  things  said 
of  him  when  he  goes." 

Christian  TX  had  come  to  be  known  as  "the  universal  father- 
in-law  of  royalty "  and  "  the  grandfather  of  all  Europe,"  so 
numerous  are  the  titles  of  high  station  borne  by  his  children. 
Tho  he  had  a  small  sphere  of  activity  as  head  of  one  of  the  small- 
est and  weakest  of  nations,  yet  as  a  king-maker  King  Christian 


has  surpassed  any  other  monarch.  Six  children  were  born  to  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Denmark.  The  eldest,  who  now  becomes 
Frederick  VIII,  married  Princess  Louise  of  Sweden.  The  second 
is  Alexandra.  Queen  of  Great  Britain;  the  third  is  King  George 
of  Greece;  the  fourth.  Dagmar.  became  Marie  Feodorovna. 
Empress  of  Russia  and  mother  of  the  present  Czar;  the  fifth  is 
the  Duchess  of  Cumberland;  and  the  sixth,  Waldemar,  married 
Marie  of  Orleans.  Christian's  grandson.  Charles,  is  now  Haakon 
VII  of  Norway.  Thus  it  is  that  by  Christian's  death  six  royal 
houses,  beside  those  of  various  minor  German  States,  are  thrown 


FREDERICK   VIII, 

Eldest  son  of  King  Christian, 
and  new  king  of  Denmark. 


GEORGE,  KING  OF  GREECE, 

Second  son  of  the  late  Danish  king. 


MEMBERS  OF 

into  mourning.  "  Doubtless,"  says  one  observer,  "  never  before 
has  a  strain  of  royal  blood  been  so  widely  diffused  through 
Europe  as  has  that  of  this  impecunious  son  of  a  German  Duke, 
who  was  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  in  1863." 

The  late  king,  we  learn  from  the  newspaper  sketches  of  his  life, 
was  born  April  8,  1818,  and  began  life  as  a  poor  prince,  the  fourth 
son  of  William,  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gluecks- 
burg.  He  entered  the  army,  and  in  1842  married  his  cousin 
Louise,  daughter  of  Elector  William  of  Hesse-Cassel,  who  was 
somewhat  remotely  connected  by  blood  with  the  house  of  Olden- 
burg, of  which  King  Frederick  VTI  was  the  head.  In  1852.  when 
it  was  evident  that  with  the  death  of  Frederick  the  male  line  of 
the  house  of  Oldenburg  would  become  extinct,  the  leading 
Powers,  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  in  order  to  maintain  the  integ- 
lily  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  "as  connected  with  general  interests 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,"  guaranteed  the  succession  to 
Prince  Christian  by  right  of  his  wife.  This  treaty  was  ratified 
by  the  Danish  Diet,  and  when  Frederick  VII  died  in  1863  Chris- 
tian became  king.  He  was  not  received  with  welcome  when  he 
took  the  throne,  but  in  his  venerable  years  his  character  won  both 
esteem  and  affection  from  the  people.  Soon  after  his  accession. 
the  trouble  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein  reached  its  acute 
stage,  and  after  a  brief  war  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  Denmark- 
was  compelled  in  1864  to  relinquish  a  large  part  of  its  area. 
Aside  from  this,  however,  his  reign  was  a  tranquil  and  happy  one. 
He  granted  his  people  a  new  constitution  in  1866,  put  the  army 
and  navy  upon  a  new  foundation,  promoted  the  construction  of 
railroads  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  stimulate  agriculture  and 
commerce.  Christian  is  said  to  have  begun  the  custom  of  inter- 
national visiting  between  European  sovereigns.  He  was  too  poor, 
we  are  told,  to  visit  his  royal  relations  in  proper  state,  so  they 
were  asked  to  visit  him.  For  many  years,  on  the  King's  birthday 
(April  8)  a  table  was  laid  in  the  dining  hall  at  Fredensborg  every 
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spring  for  the  family  reunion.  "  If  all  kings,"  says  the  Hartford 
Couratlt,"  were  like  Christian  of  Denmark,  the  monarehial  institu- 
tion would  be  a  better  risk  in  a  democratic  world";  and  the  New- 
York  Tribune  remarks : 

"  At  peace  with  the  world,  rich  in  the  loyal  love  of  his  subjects, 
with  bis  realm  prosperous,  and  bis  throne  and  dynasty  as  secure 
as  such  things  can  be  in  this  world,  he  had  long  faced  the  inevita- 
ble with  composure,  and  has  left  a  memory  which  will  be  envied 
by  multitudes  of  bis  less  favored  fellow  men." 

Frederick,  the  eldest  son  of  Christian  IX,  succeeds  to  the  throne 
at  the  mature  age  of  sixty-three.  The  new  king  is  the  father  of 
eight  children,  and  is  described  as  being  very  democratic  and 
much  beloved. 

Power  to  His  Elbow. — One  way  of  encouraging  the 
President,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cleveland  Leader,  is  to  write  him 
that  you  approve  of  his  conduct.  The  Leader  does  not  mean  to 
hint  even  that  the  President  is  losing  courage;  it  merely  points 
<>tit  that  in  his  present  fight  for  certain  popular  measures  direct 
evidence,  like  letters,  would  do  him  good.  In  an  article  headed, 
"  Let  the  President  Know,"  the  Leader  says : 

"Every  public  man  is  affected  by  the  direct  evidence  which  comes 
to  him  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  toward  himself  and  toward 
the  measures  and  principles  which  he  represents.  He  knows  that 
for  every  man  who  takes  the  trouble  to  write  a  letter,  send  a  tele- 
gram or  make  a  personal  call  there  must  be  hundreds  who  feel 
the  same  way  and  keep  silent. 

*'  The  President  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  is  warmed  and 
heartened  by  expressions  of  good    will   and    confidence    which 


Now  is  the  tune  to  strike  for  civil  service  reform,   wider  and 

better  than  ever;  for  justice  in  railroad  business  and  honest}  in 

politics;    for   worthy    ideals  and   Upright    national    life." 


DOWAGER    EMPEESS    OF    RUSSIA,  QUEEN    ALEXANDRA    OF    ENGLAND, 

Second   daughter  of  King   Chris-       Eldest   daughter  of   King    Chris- 
tian,   and    mother    of    the    present    tian  IX. 
Czar  of  Russia. 

A  REMARKABLE 

come  straight  from  the  people.  He  likes  to  hear  from  the  com- 
mon voter,  the  man  on  the  street  and  on  the  farm. 

"  Is  he  getting  all  the  evidence  which  ought  to  be  given  him  of 
the  strength  of  the  support  assured  him  whenever  the  public  can 
have  its  say  at  the  polls?  How  many  letters  does  he  get  from 
the  millions  of  voters  who'  are  with  him  heart  and  soul,  in  his 
f'ght  against  grafters,  patronage  brokers  and  corruptionists  ? 

"  Let  the  President  know  how  he  stands  with  the  people.  Send 
him  direct  personal  messages  of  good  cheer.  Make  them  brief 
but  to  the  point.  Such  assurances  will  be  timely.  They  are 
needed. 

"  Not  that  Theodore  Roosevelt,  is  weakening  or  losing  courage. 
He  is  neither  retreating  nor  dismayed.  But  for  the  sake  of  end- 
ing the  fight  against  measures  of  great  public  importance  and 
showing  the  grafters  and  jobbers  in  places  and  privileges  where 
they  stand,  the  proof  of  popular  support  for  the  President  should 
be  made  absolutely  convincing. 


CRIME   IN   CHICAGO. 

'  I  "HE  wave  of  crime  that  has  swept  Chicago  of  late  i  i  a  topic 
-*-  of  comment  not  only  for  the  press  of  Chicago  but  lor  many 
papers  in  the  West  and  South.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  many 
expressions  of  opinion  was  the  revolting  murder  of  Mrs.  Mollis 
ter,  a  young  married  woman,  who  was  seized  by  a  thug  in  broad 
daylight  on  a  public  street.  The  remedy  proposed  is  to  add  500 
patrolmen  to  the  city's  police.  Since  the  "  working  alliance  be- 
tween crime  and  a  certain  type  of  saloon  is  well  known,"  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  proposes  increasing  the  cost  of  saloon 
licenses  from  $500  to  $1000  as  a  means  of  raising  money  for  the 
additional  policemen.     To  quote  : 

"If  the  people  really  want  a  more  orderly  and  better  policed 
city,  let  them  demand  that  saloon  licenses  be  raised  to  $1000  and 
that  the  additional  revenue  thus  secured  be  expended  upon  the 
police  force.  That  would  give  Chicago  many  more  policemen 
and  at  the  same  time  would  decrease  the  volume  of  crime  and 
disorder,  for  some  hundreds  of  low  doggeries  would  be  closed 
under  the  higher  license.  This  policy  is  so  rational  that  its  adop- 
tion or  rejection  may  well  be  taken  as  a  test  as  to  whether  the 
aldermen  want  a  well-policed  and  orderly  city  or  whether  they 
merely  think  they  do." 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  prints  a  Chicago  despatch 
showing  that  the  City  Council  is  actually  considering  such  a  plan 
and  makes  this  comment : 

"  The  change  of  sentiment  is  indeed  wonderful,  and  the  most 
wonderful  part  is  that  it  should  have  occurred  in  Chicago  of  all 
places.  The  people  of  that  city  seem  to  have  finally  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  protection  of  life  and  property  against  the 
flood  of  crime,  generated  in  large  part  by  the  low  grade  criminal 
groggeries,  is  of  such  supreme  importance  as  to  justify  the  city 
in  compelling  retail  liquor  saloons  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  tax- 
ation, estimated  in  Chicago  as  amounting  to  at  least  $1000  a 
saloon." 

Many  newspapers  are  disposed  to  blame  Mayor  Dunne  for  the 
conditions  in  Chicago.      The  Nashville  Banner  observes : 

"  The  present  Mayor  of  Chicago  was  chosen  because  of  his 
promises  to  perform  the  impossible  in  instituting  immediate  muni- 
cipal ownership  of  the  street  railroads  and  other  public  utilities  in 
the  city.  He  hasn't  done  this, — couldn't  do  it,  because  of  insur- 
mountable obstacles  that  might  have  been  clearly  foreseen,  and 
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the  police  powers  of  the  city  have  in  the  meantime  been  adminis- 
tered with  Mich  laxity  that  the  thieves  and  thugs  are  about  to  take 
the  city,  and  there  is  talk  of  organizing  vigilance  committees  to 
give  the  protection  that  the  municipal  authorities  have  failed  to 

provide." 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  is  also  inclined  to  blame  the  Mayor, 
and  the  Kansas  City  Journal  remarks  that  "  the  Mayor  and  his 
followers  have  gone  about  howling  '  immediate  municipal  owner- 
ship,' while  a  neglected  city  has  lain  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
vicious."  The  Xew  Orleans  Picayune  fears  that  in  a  few  days 
the  subject  will  be  forgotten  in  Chicago,  and  goes  on  pessimist- 
ically : 

"  In  a  general  way,  what  is  true  of  Chicago  is  true  of  the  crim- 
inal conditions  in  every  large  city  of  the  Union.  Criminals  are 
not  afraid  of  the  law  because  the  law  is  seldom  enforced  on  them, 
and  when  it  is  the  resources  of  delay  are  so  numerous  and  the 
delays  so  protracted  that  there  is  no  majesty  in  such  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  it  secures  the  contempt 
not  only  of  the  people  who  are  not  protected,  but  of  the  criminals 
who  do  not  fear  it. 

"  There  is  little  likelihood  that  there  will  be  any  early  reform 
of  so  deplorable  a  situation.  Reforms  in  public  affairs  are  rare. 
There  may  be  spasmodic  efforts  at  change,  but  they  seldom  bring 
any  lasting  benefit.  The  general  failure  in  the  administration  of 
justice  will  go  on  until  it  culminates  in  a  complete  breakdown. 
Then  there  will  be  a  revolution  in  which  the  people  will  rise 
up  to  meet  violence  with  violence,  murder  with  frightful  blood- 
shed, and  wreak  on  every  object  of  their  fury  a  long-delayed  ven- 
geance. After  that  a  new  beginning  will  be  made  in  the  organ- 
ization and  means  of  establishing  protection  for  society  and  for 
the  swift  and  stern  punishment  of  criminals." 


CAPTAIN  VAN  SCHAICK  AS  A  SCAPEGOAT. 

/~\F  all  those  responsible  for  the  disaster  that  happened  on 
^-^  Tune  15,  1904,  to  the  steamer  General  Slocum,  causing  the 
loss  of  a  thousand  lives,  Captain  Van  Schaick  alone  was  con- 
victed, and  the  press  of  the  country  loudly  calls  for  the  others. 
Even  those  papers  that  approve  of  the  10-year  sentence  for  the 
aged  captain  believe  that  too  many  others,  more  blameworthy, 
have  escaped.  When  the  jury  announced  its  agreement  that  the 
captain  was  guilty  of  neglecting  fire-drills,  Judge  Thomas  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  to  the  accused :  "  You  are  no  ordinary  crimi- 
nal, but  I  am  going  to  make  an  example  of  you."  The  New  York 
Tribune  comments,  "  Gratifying  as  is  the  verdict  now  obtained 
against  the  company's  salaried  employe,  a  verdict  against  the 
managers  themselves  would  have  been  welcomed  as  even  more 
salutary  by  an  indignant  community."  The  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Courier  observes  : 

"  Captain  Van  Schaick  has  been  sentenced,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  sentence,  ten  years  of  imprisonment,  will  be  carried  out 
to  the  letter.  But  so  far  we  have  heard  of  no  trial  of  the  men 
who  manufactured  and  sold  the  life-preservers.  If  Captain  Van 
Schaick  deserves  his  sentence,  as  he  certainly  does,  the  men  who 
made  and  sold  the  dummy  life-preservers  should  be  convicted 
of  murder  and  electrocuted  at  the  earliest,  possible  date." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  holds  that  the  sentence  will  make  for 
greater  safety  on  excursion  craft  because  captains  will  be  careful 
what  commands  they  undertake  in  the  future.  But  even  the 
Eagle  adds,  "  It  would  be  just  if  equally  severe  sentences  had  been 
imposed  upon  the  men  equally  guilty."  The  New  York  American 
deems  the  sentence  a  "  miscarriage  of  justice,"  and  adds  bitterly: 

"  Captain  Van  Schaick  stood  by  his  craft  to  the  bitter  end ; 
beached  her  as  promptly  as  was  possible.  He  did  not  equip  her; 
he  did  not  buy  the  rotten  life  preservers  nor  did  he  build  the 
vessel  which  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  tinder  box.  To  send  him 
lo  the  penitentiary  for  ten  years  and  ignore  the  men  who  owned 
and  equipped  the  boat,  and  who  made  great  profits  out  of  it, 
would  be  an  execrable  fnilure  of  justice." 

The  New  York  Times,  in  much  the  same  vein,  says : 

"The  owners  who  kept  these  fire  traps  plying  for  money  have 
escaped.     The  official  Inspectors  who  gave  lying  certificates  that 


the  fire  traps  were  in  good  order  have  escaped.  Every  intelligent 
passenger  who  embarked  on  one  of  them  was  guilty  of  contribu- 
tory negligence.  And  yet  this  one  poor  old  man,  whose  liveli- 
hood it  was  to  command  excursion  steamboats,  and  who  could 
not  have  declined  the  command  of  this  river  steamboat  without 
being  deprived  of  his  living,  finding  any  one  of  fifty  others  to  take 
what  he  refused,  this  poor  old  man  falls  into  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice, and  he  gets  it  nntempered  with  any  degree  of  mercy. 

"  His  negligence  was  criminal.  He  ought  to  have  held  the  fire 
drills  which  no  other  captain  held.  But  while  he  is  the  least 
guilty  of  anybody  concerned,  he  is  the  only  sufferer.  What  kind 
of  showing  is  that  of  justice  according  to  law?  It  is  not  in  the 
least  to  be  supposed  that  the  executive  department  with  which 
clemency  rests  will  allow  such  a  sentence  to  be  carried  out  in  its 
full  rigor." 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  quotes  Captain  Van  Schaick  as 
saying,  "  I  think  my  sentence  was  pretty  harsh  for  an  old  man," 
and  agrees  with  him.     The  World  asks,  "  May  other  owners  and 
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other  inspectors  feel  encouraged  to  play  fast  and  loose  with 
human  lives  in  the  assurance  that  in  case  of  disaster  the  captain 
will  be  made  the  scapegoat  ?  "  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  fears 
Judge  Thomas  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  facts  that 
Captain  Van  Schaick,  after  all,  deserves  credit  for  having  re- 
mained at  his  post,  and  that  his  mental  agony  in  the  hour  of  dis- 
aster was  in  itself  a  great  punishment.     The  Inquirer  adds : 

"  The  truth  is  that  the  destruction  of  the  General  Slocum  was 
due  to  the  existence  of  a  whole  set  of  bad  conditions  now  be- 
lieved to  have  been  reformed.  It  is  not  just  nor  does  it  serve  any 
public  end  to  lay  on  a  single  scapegoat  the  whole  burden  of  expia- 
tion. That  the  sentence  will  be  allowed  to  stand  is  hardly 
imaginable." 

TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Sir  Conan  Doyle  was  defeated  for  Parliament.  Perhaps  Sherlock 
Holmes   can  unravel   this  mystery. — The  Atlanta   Constitution. 

Joe  Chamberlain  is  almost  in  the  pathetic  position  where  he  can 
speak  of  his  party  as  "  me  and  another  boy." — The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Senator  Aldrich  nominates  either  Mr.  Hearst  or  Mr.  Bryan  for  the 
Presidency  in  190S.  Either  of  the  gentlemen  would  probably  be  glad 
to  make  the  race,  if  Mr.  Aldrich  would  accept  the  nomination  on  the 
opposing  ticket. — The  Washington  Post. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


JOURNALISM    THE    DESTROYER   OF 
LITERATURE. 

WHEREVER  society  abides,  says  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  it 
uses  a  mode  of  speech  proper  to  its  stale;  and  the  mode 
of  speech  appropriate  to  the  materia!  plane  upon  which  our  mod- 
ern money-worshipping  society  exists,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  newspapers.  The  characteristic  utterance  of  the 
spiritual  plane,  on  the  other  hand,  is  literature.  Owing  to  our 
unspirituality,  Mr.  Hawthorne  asserts,  literature  languishes,  and 
journalism,  the  lower  voice,  attempts  in  vain  to  counterfeit  it. 
"  So  long  as  journalism  attends  to  its  own  (material)  business," 
lie  continues,  "it  is  not  only  harmless,  but  useful;  but  as  soon 
as  it  would  usurp  what  is  organically  above  it,  it  becomes  hurt- 
ful ;  not  only  because  it  docs  not  give  us  what  it  pretends  to  give, 
but  because  the  ^.ausibility  of  that  pretence  may  lead  us  to  accept 
it  as  genuine,  and  thus  atrophy  the  faculties  whereby  literature, 
the  true  voice  of  the  spiritual,  is  apprehended."  The  personal 
and  the  emotional,  he  argues,  are  essential  to  literature,  while 
these  factors  have  no  place  in  "  bright,  hard,  impersonal,  busi- 
ness-like, matter-of-fact  journalism."  To  quote  further  from  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  article,  which  appears  in  the  February  Critic: 

"  The  news — adorned  with  what  photographs  and  head-lines 
you  will — but  the  news  free  from  dogmatism,  bias,  and  the  per- 
sonal equation,  is  what  the  reader  wants ;  and  so  arranged  that 
he  may  readily  pick  out  what  happens  chiefly  to  concern  him,  and 
skip  the  rest. 

"  Now  all  this,  useful  in  its  own  degree  as  it  is,  obviously  in- 
volves no  appeal  to  the  spiritual  affiliations  of  man, — carries  no 
message  to  his  soul.  Yet  so  general  and  profuse  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  newspaper  that  a  large  part  of  the  public  reads  noth- 
ing else,  or  what  else  it  does  read  is  (as  we  shall  presently  see) 
infected  with  the  newspaper  principle.  The  persistent  reflection 
of  the  lower  side  of  life,  which  the  newspaper's  mirror  shows, 
gradually  induces  the  reader  to  accept  it  as  the  whole  of  life, — 
prone  as  at  best  we  are  to  ignore  our  higher  selves, — with  the 
result  that  heart  and  soul  are  atrophied,  as  aforesaid,  and  we  are 
landed  in  a  blank  materialism." 

To  the  question,  "  is  not  the  newspaper  an  educational  force,  a 
sort  of  university  of  general  knowledge  ?  "  Mr.  Hawthorne  an- 
swers that  if  we  catechize  a  graduate  of  this  university,  the  re- 
sult is  not  reassuring.     We  read  : 

"  The  area  of  his  available  information  is,  indeed,  unrestricted ; 
but  he  is  also  free  to  select  from  it  only  what  he  fancies,  and 
these  are  items  which  tend  to  inflame,  rather  than  to  dissipate, 
his  provincialism  and  prejudices.  Finding,  too,  so  many  things 
apparently  incompatible  offered  for  his  belief,  he  ends  by  drift- 
ing into  scepticism ;  while  his  sympathies  are  bankrupted  by  the 
very  multitude  of  the  appeals  to  them.  Thus  he  acquires  an  in- 
differentism  which  is  rather  that  of  impotence  than  of  philoso- 
phy; for  the  indifference  of  the  philosopher  is  due  either  to  faith 
in  a  state  of  being  purer  than  the  earthly,  or  else  to  a  noble  su- 
periority to  destiny ;  whereas  the  mind  of  the  newspaper  graduate 
has  simply  lost  virility.  Instead  of  mastery  of  marshalled  truths, 
he  exhibits  a  dim  agglomeration  of  half-remembered  or  mis- 
remembered  facts ;  and  because  the  things  he  cares  to  read  in  his 
newspaper  are  few  compared  with  those  he  skips,  he  has  lost  the 
faculty  of  fixing  his  full  attention  upon  anything.  His  moral 
stamina  has  been  assailed  by  the  endless  procession  of  crimes  and 
criminals  that  deploys  before  him,  often  in  attractive  guise ;  and 
as  for  ideals,  he  may  choose  between  those  of  the  stock  exchange, 
and  of  State  legislatures." 

What  lives  in  literature  dies  in  journalism,  says  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne— "  the  individual  touch,  the  deeps  of  feeling,  the  second 
sight."  And  in  the  magazines,  he  adds,  the  case  is  scarcely  better. 
They,  too,  are  infected  by  the  journalistic  ideal: 

"The  newspaper  is  the  characteristic  voice  of  the  age;  and  the 
age  cannot  have  two  characteristic  voices.  And  the  success  of 
the  newspaper,  its  enterprise,  its  dashing  invasion  of  fields  beyond 
its  legitimate   sphere,  have  compelled  the  magazines,   each  in   a 


greater  or  less  degree,  BO  t"  modify  tin  ir  content  .,  i,,  ,,,•  i  |  this 
novel  rivalry.  They  try  to  handle  'timely'  subjects,  to  treat 
topics  of  the  day,  to  discuss  burning  que  tions.     Such  things 

impossible  to  the  literary   spirit;   but   writers   are  not   lacking,  and 

their  work  is  often  masterly— on  its  own  plane,  winch  is  thai  of 

the  newspaper,  Important  uses  are  served;  but  they  are  not  lit- 
erary uses.     Fiction  doe.,  nol  escape  the  infection;  the  class  of 

stories  which  is  upon  the  whole  most  acceptable  in  magazines  has 
to  do  with  current  domestic  and  social  problems,  and  with  the 
dramas  and  intrigues  of  business.    The  inl  sustained,  the 

detail  is  vividly  realistic,  the  characters  are  such  as  you  meet 
everywhere,  the  whole  handling  is  alert,  smart,  telling,  up-to-date; 
— but  where  are  the  personal  touch,  the  atmosphere,  the  <l 
beneath  deep  of  feeling,  the  second  sight,  the  light  that  never  was, 
on  sea  or  land,  the  consecration,  and  the  poet's  dream?  What 
has  literature  to  do  with  these  clever  stories?     You  may  read  the 
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entire  contents  of  a  magazine,  and  all  the  articles  seem  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  same  hand,  with  slight  variations  of  mood ; 
and  next  week,  how  many  of  them  all  remain  distinct  in  your 
memory?  The  market-garden  cart  has  come  to  market,  drawn 
by  neat  and  serviceable  nags ;  but  Pegasus  is  aloft  yonder  above 
the  clouds,  where  he  belongs.  Everybody  can  write  nowadays; 
but  the  literary  geniuses  are  as  rare  as  ever,  and  never  before 
had  such  difficulty  in  getting  a  hearing.  The  newspaper  spirit 
has  banished  them,  and  has  closed  above  us  the  gates  of  the 
spiritual  plane." 

In  fact,  laments  Mr.  Hawthorne,  we  are  so  preoccupied  with 
other  matters  that  we  do  not  desire  literature,  although  "  we  need 
it  profoundly."  And  he  believes  that  the  inevitable  swing  of  the 
pendulum  will  bring  it  back  in  due  season.  He  continues  in  this 
optimistic  tone : 

"  There  are  already  symptoms,  if  one  will  give  heed  to  them, 
of  discontent  with  the  dollar  as  the  arbiter  of  human  life,  of 
weariness  of  wars  of  traders,  both  on  the  floor  of  'change,  where 
the  dead  are  suicides,  and  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  Japanese 
and  Russian  peasants  kill  one  another  in  behalf  of  rival  pawn- 
brokers. There  is  a  longing  to  re-establish  humanity  among  hu- 
man beings,  both  in  their  private  and  their  public  relations ;  to 
turn  from  the  illusion  of  frescoed  and  electric-lighted  palm- 
rooms,  and  to  open  our  eyes  again  to  the  Delectable  Mountains, 
with  their  sun  and  moon  and  stars.  The  premonitions  of  such 
a  change  are  perceptible ;  and,  along  with  them,  a  timid  putting 
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forth,  here  and  there,  like  early  spring  buds  upon  the  bare  boughs 
of  winter,  of  essays,  sometimes  in  notion,  sometimes  otherwise, 
which  possess  quite  a  fresh  aroma  of  the  spiritual  genius.  Some 
of  them  arrive  from  over  seas,  some  are  of  native  culture.  They 
are  at  the  polar  extreme  from  the  newspaper  fashion,  and  for 
that  reason  the  more  significant.  They  have  a  strange,  gentle 
power,  which  many  feel  without  understanding  it,  and  love  they 
know  not  why.  These  may  be  the  harbingers  of  a  new  and  pure 
literature,  free  and  unprecedented,  emancipated  both  from  the 
traditions  of  the  past  and  from  the  imprisonment  of  the  present. 
Man  cannot  help  himself,  but  is  succored   from  above." 


GRIEG'S   ADDITION    TO    THE    WORLD- 
LANGUAGE  OF    MUSIC. 

"  S~~*  ONCERNING  Grieg's  relations  to  the  national  music  of 
^— '  Norway  the  most  ludicrous  notions  prevail  among  pro- 
fessional musicians  and  amateurs.''  This  statement  occurs  in  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Finck's  new  volume,  "  Edvard  Grieg,"  in  the  "  Living 
Masters  of  Music "  series.  Mr.  Finck  is  the  musical  critic  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post.  He  indicates  the  gist  of  these 
"  ludicrous  notions "  in  the  following  statements.  Many  critics, 
he  points  out,  maintain  that  when  Grieg,  in  his  early  days,  began 
to  write  music  at  Leipsic,  he  made  a  very  promising  beginning 
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in  writing  "  world-music  " — a  term  which,  in  the  view  of  those 
critics,  represents  the  music  of  the  Germans — but  that  after  his 
return  to  his  home  he  unfortunately  turned  consciously  to  Nor- 
wegian folk-music,  and  "  struck  with  the  freshness  of  the  native 
dances,  transplanted  them  bodily  into  his  academic  flower-pots." 
The  latter  expression  Mr.  Finck  culls  from  an  American  critic. 
A  German  is  cited  as  saying  that  Grieg  "  stuck  in  the  fjord  and 
never  got  out  of  it " ;  while  another  American  is  quoted  in  these 
words :  "  Grieg,  despite  the  many  beauties  in  his  works,  writes  in 
a  dialect  quite  as  truly  as  did  Burns,  Christopher  North,  or  En- 
sign Adoherty."  Before  stating  what,  in  his  view,  is  the  true 
position  of  Grieg,  Mr.  Finck  clears  away  the  fallacious  compari- 
sons of  the  critics  cited.     He  says : 

"  When  a  German  fancies  that  his  country  owns  the  '  world- 
language  '  in  music,  one  may  pardon  him,  for  national  vanity  is 
a  universal  folly ;  but  when  one  who  is  not  a  German  parrots 
their  nonsense  about  musical  '  dialects,'  it  is  time  to  protest.  Dia- 
lect signifies  a  provincial  mode  of  speaking  a  language.  What  is 
Norway  a  province  of,  musically  or  otherwise?  A  far  wiser  and 
deeper  critic  than  the  men  just  cited,  Robert  Schumann,  wrote 
that  '  the  North  is  most  decidedly  entitled  to  a  language  of  its 
own.'  " 

Where,  then,  does  Grieg  stand  in  relation  to  that  "  world- 
language,"  which  according  to  Mr.  Finck,  seems  not  to  confine 
itself  to  permanently  definite  geographical  boundaries?  He 
writes: 

"  At  one  time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  Italian  was  the  '  world- 
language  '  in  music.  When  the  Germans  began  to  graft  their 
harmonies  and  dissonances  on  this  euphonious  stock  the  Italians 


were  aghast  at  the  Northern  '  rowdyism  and  brutalities,'  and  in 
all  probability  they  considered  German  music  a  mere  '  dialect.' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Germans  were  enriching  the  world- 
language  of  music  with  precious  new  material ;  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  Grieg  has  done  with  his  alleged  Norse  '  dialect.'  He 
has  provided  a  large  storehouse  of  absolutely  new  melodic 
material — a  boon  to  countless  students  and  imitators ;  he  has  cre- 
ated the  latest  harmonic  atmosphere  in  music,  having  gone  be- 
yond even  Liszt  and  the  most  audacious  Germans  in  his  innova- 
tions; and  he  has  thus,  like  Schubert,  like  Wagner,  like  Chopin, 
enlarged  the  world-language  of  music.  He  has  taught  his  new 
idioms  to  some  of  the  most  prominent  composers  of  his  time, 
among  them  Tchaikovsky,  Paderewski,  D'Albert,  MacDowell.  A 
Viennese  critic  has  pointed  out  '  unmistakable  analogies '  be- 
tween the  harmonic  peculiarities  of  Grieg  and  those  of  Richard 
Strauss ;  and  as  Grieg  had  done  most  of  his  work  when  Strauss 
began,  he  is,  of  course,  the  originator,  and  Strauss  the   "isciple. 

"  From  every  point  of  view  that  interests  the  music-iover,  Grieg 
is  one  of  the  most  original  musical  geniuses  in  the  nusical  world 
of  the  present  or  past.  His  songs  are  a  mint  ...  melody,  sur- 
passed in  wealth  only  by  Schubert's,  and  that  only  because  there 
are  more  of  Schubert's.  In  originality  of  harmony  and  modu- 
lation he  has  only  six  equals :  Bach,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Schumann, 
Wagner,  and  Liszt.  In  rhythmic  invention  and  combination  he 
is  inexhaustible,  and  as  orchestrator  he  ranks  among  the  most 
fascinating.  To  speak  of  such  a  man — seven-eighths  of  whose 
works  are  still  the  music  of  the  future — as  a  writer  in  '  dialect,' 
is  surely  the  acme  of  unintelligence.  If  Grieg  did  '  stick  in  the 
fjord  and  never  get  out  of  it '  even  a  German  ought  to  thank 
heaven  for  it.  Grieg  in  a  fjord  is  much  more  picturesque  and 
more  interesting  to  the  world  than  he  would  have  been  in  the 
Elbe  or  the  Spree." 

FEATURES  OF  THE    GERMAN    STAGE   IN   1905. 

T3  REITKOPF  AND  HAERTEL'S  report  of  the  theatrical  suc- 
*-*  cesses  in  Germany  during  1905  reveals  some  striking  facts, 
which  are  commented  upon  in  the  Nezv  Yorker  Echo.  It  appears 
that  the  realists,  mystics  and  decadents  really  commanded  a  much 
smaller  share  of  the  popular  attention  than  their  control  of  the 
press  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  while  the  honors,  measured  by 
the  number  of  performances,  were  divided  between  the  romantic 
tragedies  of  Schiller  and  the  light  comedies  of  Blumenthal.  We 
learn  that  Schiller,  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  were  represented 
by  2,210,  764  and  517  performances  respectively.  Among  the 
moderns  not  even  Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  Ibsen  and  Strind- 
berg  held  their  own  against  the  writers  of  light  comedy,  such  as 
Blumenthal  and  Schoenthan.  Of  the  ultra-modern  school,  says 
the  Echo,  "  the  disgusting  Wedekind "  stands  foremost  on  the 
list.  The  surprising  statement  is  made  that  Berlin  alone  sees 
more  Shakespearean  performances  than  do  both  the  great  Eng- 
lish-speaking nations.  From  the  same  source  we  gather  these 
further  points  of  interest : 

"  Schiller's  overtowering  predominance  on  the  boards  was  due 
in  part  to  the  celebrations  of  the  hundredth  occurrence  of  his 
death  day.  But  only  partly,  for  in  foregoing  years,  too,  he  was 
the  most  popular  and  most  played  German  dramatist.  Another 
reason  fo"r  the  increase  in  attention  to  the  classics  may  ap- 
pear from  the  fact  that  the  year  was  comparatively  poor  in 
'  hits.'  There  was  no  play  that  could  compare  in  popularity  with 
'  Taps,'  '  Old  Heidelberg,'  and  the  '  Hochtourist '  of  last  year.  The 
first  two  we  have  seen  in  English  translation.  The  greatest  hits 
of  1905  were  '  Der  Familientag,'  the  '  Kilometerfresser,'  and  the 
play  of  '  Traumulus  '  by  Arno  Holz  and  Jerschke.  The  first  two 
are  flimsy  farces,  but  the  last-mentioned  is  strong  and  of  endur- 
ing value. 

"Many  plays  by  foreign  authors  which  were  the  sensations 
of  former  seasons  have  either  disappeared  from  the  stage  during 
the  past  year  or  have  declined  in  popularity.  Maeterlinck's 
'  Monna  Vanna  '  ran  for  71  nights,  Brieux's  'Red  Robe  '  36,  and 
Rostand's  '  Cyrano  de  Bergerac'  so  wonderfully  translated  by 
Fulda,  only  20.  More  popular  were  Sardou's  'Madame  Sans 
Gene,'  with  91  performances.  Ohnet's  '  Ironmsater  '  with  186.  and 
'Charley's  Aunt'  with  one  more.  Tn  fact,  the  year  brought  few 
successes  for  foreign  authors.  Wilde  fell  from  248  last  year 
to  186.     But  Shaw  gained  almost  one  hundred  over  last  year's 
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As  Bik,  the  house- 
painter. 


As  John  Armd,  the 
manufacturer. 


As  Ansing  Arend, 
the    half-witted 
brother. 


Henri  De  Vrie.-;.  A?  Thomas  Blankert,    As  Biesen,  the  police 
the  father-in-law.  sergeant. 


As  Post,  the  grocer. 


VERSATILITY   OF   DE  VRIES   AS   REVEALED  IN  "A  CASE  OF  ARSON." 


39.  A  cable  dispatch  reports  that  an  unknown  play  by  Wilde,  the 
manuscript  of  which  had  been  stolen  from  his  rooms,  but  of  which 
by  some  rare  good  fortune  another  copy  was  found,  was  received 
very  favorably  the  other  day.  The  play  is  entitled,.  'A  Florentine 
Tragedy.'  If,  in  addition  to  this,  wc  take  into  account  the  Rich- 
ard Strauss  version  of  'Salome,'  it  seems  more  than  likely  that 
this  year  Wilde  will  make  up  for  the  decline  in  popularity.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  Strauss  used  the  prose  trans- 
lation of  Hedwig  Lachman  and  retained  the  text,  as  it  was,  blue- 
penciling  only  some  of  the  political  discussions.  Gorky's  '  Nach- 
tasyl '  fell  from  527  to  248.  It  heads  the  list  of  foreign  plays, 
but  never  reached  the  record  of  '  Monna  Vanna,'  which  was 
given  823  times  in  one  season. — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 

A   REMARKABLE    DRAMATIC    FEAT. 

'  I  MI  AT  an  actor  should  himself  impersonate  seven  out  of  nine 
-*-  characters  in  a  one-act  play,  and  yet  command  and  receive 
recognition,  not  as  a  mere  "  lightning  change  "  performer,  but  as 
a  serious  dramatic  artist,  may  reasonably  be  acclaimed  one  of 
the  supreme  novelties  of  the  theatrical  season  in  New  York. 
Such  is  the  surprising  achievement  of  Mr.  Henri  De  Vries,  a  vis- 
iting Dutch  actor  who  carries  the  roles  of  the  cigar  manufacturer, 
the  half-witted  brother,  the  father-in-law,  the  police  sergeant, 
the  inn-keeper,  the  grocer,  and  the  house  painter,  in  H.  Heyer- 
man's  "curiously  constructed  but  very  moving"  little  play,  "A 
Case  of  Arson."  The  excellence  and  sincerity  of  his  work  leads 
Mr.  Metcalfe  to  wonder  "why  American  actors  never  do  any- 
thing like  that,"  while  The  Theatre  Magazine  hails  him  as  "  a 
welcome  influence  here  at  this  moment  in  our  dramatic  develop- 
ment." The  same  magazine  outlines  the  play,  which  it  describes 
as  "  a  masterly  study  in  dialectics,"  as  follows  : 

"  The  destruction  by  fire  of  a  small  cigar  manufactory  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  case  of  arson.  According  to  the  process  of  the  law 
in  Holland,  a  magistrate  makes  a  searching  inquiry,  summoning 
before  him  all  who  may  be  able  to  give  him  information  leading 
to  the  discovery  of  the  culprit.  While  the  cigar  manufacturer 
had  collected  insurance,  his  property  was  such  that  suspicion 
could  not  directly  attach  to  him.  His  child  had  been  lost  in  the 
fire.  The  burning  might  have  been  an  accident.  The  manufac- 
turer's half-witted  brother  is  first  questioned.  His  lack  of  intelli- 
gence and  vagueness  in  answering  serve  to  confuse  rather  than 
enlighten  the  magistrate.  Each  witness  is  examined  separately. 
The  manufacturer  himself  tells  such  a  straight  story,  and  with 
such  apparent  frankness  that  he  is  not  detained;  but  as  one  wit- 
ness after  another  is  introduced,  the  magistrate  discovers  dis- 
crepancies in  his  story.  The  father-in-law,  a  palsied  old  man, 
garrulous,  self-willed  and  impatient,  happens  to  say  that  he  does 
not  smoke.  The  manufacturer  had  testified  that  on  the  day  of  the 
fire  that  he  was  going  to  his  father-in-law's  house,  taking  with 
him  a  present  of  a  box  of  cigars.  In  this  manner,  the  case  against 
the  manufacturer  is  gradually  built  up  in  the  mind  of  the  magis- 
trate. If  the  introduction  of  seven  different  characters  were  only 
a  trick  for  the  convenience  of  an  actor  to  show  his  virtuosity,  it 


would  be  trifling  with  an  audience;  but  the  action  of  the  little 
play  never  halts  and  late  is  gradually  seen  stealthily  creeping  up 
on  its  victim  until  it  makes  its  final  sudden  leap.  A  police  ser- 
geant, an  inn-keeper,  a  grocer,  a  housepainter,  are  examined. 
True,  some  of  them  know  nothing,  but  the  episodic  division  is 
good.  The  manufacturer  is  recalled.  The  relentless  nature  and 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  magistrate's  reasoning  and 
questions  force  the  manufacturer  to  admit  his  crime.  He  explains 
the  accident  whereby  the  child,  without  his  knowledge,  found  her 
way  to  the  house,  fell  asleep  in  bed,  and  was  consumed  in  the  fire. 
A  man  whose  stolidity  would  seem  immovable  shows,  for  the 
first  time,  the  emotions  which  he  has  so  long  concealed.  He  begs 
the  magistrate  to  send  him  at  once  to  his  long  imprisonment,  so 
that  he  might  not  have  to  meet  his  wife  and  look  her  in  the  eye 
after  she  knew  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  child." 

The  play,  we  are  assured  by  the  critics,  is  not  a  mere  dramatic 
curio.     Mr.  Metcalfe,  writing  in  Life,  says : 

"  '  A  Case  of  Arson  '  is  simply  a  magisterial  investigation  into 
a  crime.  The  characters  portrayed  are  the  magistrate,  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work  by  Mr.  Henry  Vibbart;  an  usher  in  his  ex- 
amining room,  well  played  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Schaeffer;  and  seven 
witnesses,  including  the  criminal,  all  these  impersonated  by  Mr. 
De  Vries.  These  witnesses  come  into  and  go  out  of  the  room 
with  a  scarcely  appreciable  interval  of  time  between  the  going 
of  one  and  the  coming  of  another.  Each  is  different  from  the 
others  in  make-up,  manner,  bearing,  and  even  in  stature.  So  far 
this  might  seem  only  a  clever  development  of  the  '  lightning- 
change  '  act,  familiar  on  the  vaudeville  stage.  It  is  different  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  the  play  tells  a  story,  thrilling,  convincing 
and  complete.  Again,  Mr.  De  Vries  is  not  simply  the  same  man 
in  a  different  disguise ;  he  is  each  time  an  entirely  different  per- 
sonality, not  alone  in  outward  appearance,  but  as  well  in  inward 
feeling  and  mode  of  thought.  We  seem  to  get  from  this  artist's 
most  carefully  studied  work  an  insight  into  the  very  souls  and 
natures  of  the  human  beings  he  represents.  His  delivery  and 
reading  of  the  lines— marvelous  when  we  consider  that  he  has 
studied  English  only  a  year — is  as  perfect  as  the  physical  dis- 
tinction he  makes  between  the  characters. 

"  The  breakdown  of  John  Arend  under  the  artful  cross-exami- 
nation of  the  magistrate  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  expositions  of 
mental  processes  turning  into  physical  expression  ever  seen  on 
our  stage.  The  strongest  impression  one  gets  is  that  here  is  ab- 
solute fidelity  to  nature.  Probably  our  criminal  authorities  who 
deal  with  this  sort  of  thing  in  their  every-day  work  would  be  the 
first  to  recognize  the  artistic  perfection  of  what  Mr.  De  Vries 
does.  The  relief  that  comes  to  him  with  the  final  admission  of 
his  guilt  is  not  the  least  artistic  touch,  either  in  its  truth  or  in 
the  manner  of  its  expression." 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  accomplishment  of  Mr.  De  Vries 
that  comes  to  mind,  adds  Mr.  Metcalfe,  is  Mr.  Henry  Dixey's 
performance  of  the  characters  in  "  The  Seven  Ages  of  Man." 

Mr.  De  Vries,  who  is  said  to  be  the  foremost  actor  of  Holland, 
is  described  as  a  tall,  well-built  man  of  thirty-six,  with  keen  eyes, 
lofty  forehead  and  a  kindly  expression.  He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  when  only  twelve  years  old,  and  since  then  has 
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played  in  every  kind  of  part  from  farce  to  tragedy.  His  linguistic 
accomplishments  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  has  ap- 
peared in  plays  in  various  dialects,  as  well  as  in  Yiddish,  Flemish, 
Dutch,  German,  French  and  English. 


A   FRENCHMAN'S   CRITICISM   OF  BER- 
NARD   SHAW. 

~*HE  shortcomings  of  Eernard  Shaw  as  a  dramatist  are  analysed 
-*-  by  Augustin  Filon  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris). 
Mr.  Filon  admits  that  Shaw  is  capable  of  attracting  to  the  theater 
a  new  section  of  the  public,  but  doubts  if  he  will  be  able  to  hold 
the  habitual  playgoers.  He  is  a  "literary  anarchist,"  whose 
system  "consists  in  having  no  system."  Another  complaint  is 
that  Shaw  ignores  the  "dramatic  situation,"  or  when  he  does  not 
ignore  it,  "exaggerates  it  into  a  farce  and  drowns  it  in  a  burst 
of  laughter."  His  portrayal  of  women  is  astonishingly  brilliant, 
says  Mr.  Filon,  but  he  adds  that  a  gallery  of  portraits  does  not 
make  a  play.  The  title  of  reformer,  which  Shaw  himself  claims, 
is  denied  him  by  his  French  critic,  who  sees  in  him  merely  an 
iconoclast — a  comparatively  harmless  iconoclast,  however,  who 
has,  up  to  the  present,  "broken  only  a  few  cheap  plaster  casts  of 
the  statues  of  our  immortal  gods." 

"The  dramatic  work  of  Bernard  Shaw,"  continues  the  writer, 
"is  simply  the  expression  of  the  ideas,  the  sentiments  and  the 
fancies  of  Bernard  Shaw.  We  sometimes  ask  if  his  work 
springs  from  English  humor  or  Irish  wit.  It  really  seems  at 
times  an  'infernal  joke,'  an  explosive  reaction  from  his  long 
labors   in  journalism."     We   read   further: 

"The  drama  of  Ibsen  illustrates  the  struggle  between  the  nat- 
ural forces  in  us  and  the  principles  imposed  upon  us  by  society 
and  education.  From  Brand  to  Madame  Eljen  we  find  a  suc- 
cession of  idealists,  misguided  but  absolutely  sincere,  crazy  after 
some  false  ideal  or  bewildered  by  the  false  interpretation  of  a 
true  one.  Bernard  Shaw  confounds  true  and  false  ideals  in  a 
similar  hostility.  His  favorite  target,  in  fact,  is  the  word  ideal, 
which  he  subdivides  into  heroism,  love  and  duty,  modifying 
according  to  his  personal  temperament,  the  lesson  of  the  Nor- 
wegian master.  If  he  undertakes  to  be  the  English  Ibsen,  it 
will  be  a  laughing  Ibsen  who  has  slid  into  the  skin  of  Beau- 
marchais  and  who  has  lost  three-quarters  of  his  dramatic  power 
and  half  of  his  philosophy  in  the  operation." 

Taking  up  in  turn  the  various  pieces  of  Bernard  Shaw,  Mr. 
Filon,  after  a  trenchant  criticism  of  each,  goes  on  to  say : 

"When  I  witnessed  the  representation  of  'John  Bull's  Other 
Island,'  I  observed  in  the  audience  the  presence  of  two  very 
distinct,  almost  opposing,  elements,  of  which  I  could  hardly 
determine  the  relative  importance.  These  were  the  habitual 
'playgoers'  and  the  general  public.  The  former  seemed  a  Tittle 
discomfited,  as  if  disappointed  and  mystified  by  the  ending; 
the  latter  appeared  delighted  with  their  evening,  for  they  had 
received  what  they  had  come  to  find:  the  shock  of  arguments 
presented  in  the  wittiest  and  most  impassioned  manner.  It 
is  evident  that  Bernard  Shaw  is  quite  capable  of  attracting  to 
the  theater  a  crowd  of  people  who  never  have  visited  it.  But 
will  he  hold  those  who  form  the  ordinary  patronage  of  the 
theater?  That  is  the  question.  I  am  far  from  claiming  that 
the  demands  of  the  'playgoer'  are  all  founded  on  reason,  and 
that  there  is  not  in  them  a  little  of  fashion  with  a  good  deal 
of  prejudice.  Dramatic  aesthetics  having  changed  several  times 
since  the  origin  of  the  theaters  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  think 
that  they  will  undergo  still  further  transformations  and  that  it 
was  not  given  to  the  late  Scribe  to  fix  forever  its  rules.  His 
rules  are  not  dogmas.  They  simply  mean  that  it  is  not  bad  to 
follow  certain  traditional  methods  which  possess  the  favor  of 
the  public.  Bernard  Shaw  deliberately,  systematically,  violates 
all  those  precepts,  some  of  which  are,  indeed,  puerile  and  con- 
ventional, but  at  the  same  time,  he  frees  himself  from  certain 
fundamental  laws  of  which,  had  he  sought,  Ibsen  would  have 
given  him  the  secret.     But  he  has  written,   as  we  have  seen,  a 


whole  book  about  the  author  of  the  '  Wild  Duck '  without  seem- 
ing to  have  perceived  his  dramatic  gifts.  .  .  . 

"Bernard  Shaw  has  precious  gifts  no  doubt.  He  has  the 
faculty  of  easy,  natural  and  brilliant  dialogue.  He  knows  how 
to  paint  human  figures  in  whom  observation  and  invention  col- 
laborate in  true  proportion.  His  gallery  of  women  is  astonish- 
ing. We  have  the  woman  raging,  hypocritical,  sensual,  philo- 
sophical, positive,  romantic,  tragi-comic,  her  who  calculates 
everything  and  her  who  calculates  nothing,  her  who  divines  all 
and  her  who  does  not  even  understand  herself,  with  many  other 
shades  for  whom  I  lack  adjectives.  .  .  . 

"But  there  is  no  need  to  cite  Moliere.  No  one  shall  persuade 
us  that  a  play  should  be  a  gallery  of  portraits.  Besides  the 
characters,  there  must  be  situations.  The  action  of  the  situ- 
ations upon  the  characters,  the  reactions  of  these  upon  those, 
the  struggle  between  them,  finally  the  victory  either  of  the 
wills  against  the  circumstances,  or  of  the  circumstances  against 
the  wills,  constitute,  under  the  most  diverse  forms,  the  essence 
of  the  theatre.  Now.  Bernard  Shaw,  so  rich  in  characters,  is 
extremely  poor  in   situations. 

"He  does  not  give  himself  the  slightest  trouble  to  find  situa- 
tions, or  if  he  stumbles  upon  one  without  looking  for  it,  he 
neglects  and  abandons  it,  hardly  indicated,  instead  of  ripening 
and  developing  it.  Or,  indeed,  he  exaggerates  it  into  a  farce 
and  drowns  it  in  a  burst  of  laughter.  So  that  the  characters 
remain,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  identical  with  themselves, 
without  modification,  and  without  doing  anything.  Generally, 
the  first  act,  which  is  the  act  of  exposition,  produces  a  very 
agreeable  effect.  But  when  one  perceives  that  the  following  acts 
are  still  acts  of  exposition,  the  interest  dwindles  from  scene  to 
scene,  and  the  play,  which  started  so  admirably,  arrives  nowhere, 
ends  in  nothing,  unless  it  be  in  some  vague  compromise  or  in  the 
piteous  defeat  of  the  ideal,  that  personal  enemy  of  Mr.  Shaw's. 
In  either  case  the  spectator  is  deceived,  for  he  desires  to  bring 
a  clear  solution  away  from  the  theatre,  and,  in  default  of  a 
'happy  ending,'  a  word  of  consolation  and  sympathy  for  virtue 
which  has  not  had  good  luck,  for  talent  which  has  been  de- 
ceived, for  heroism  which  has  had  the  worst  of  it.  And  so 
long  as  Bernard  Shaw  will  not  give  his  public  that  satisfaction, 
he  will  not  draw   big  batallions. 

"But  I  see  a  more  serious  obstacle  to  his  success,  which  in 
truth,  would  be  an  unquieting  and  dangerous  success.  His  whole 
dramatic  work  is  nothing  but  a  campaign  against  our  poor  old 
institutions  and  against  the  principles  on  which,  as  well  as  they 
can,  they  rest.  A  campaign  against  marriage,  the  family,  pri- 
vate property,  morals,  and  the  very  idea  of  duty.  The  liberal 
of  yesterday,  the  radical  of  to-day,  the  man  with  'advanced 
ideas'  is  for  him  only  an  awkward  'retrograde,'  worse  than  the 
conservative  of  former  times  because  he  is  more  hypercritical. 
Every  system  of  education  is  bad,  except  apparently  that  of  the 
great  Collectivist  Nursery  of  the  future.  .  .  . 

"It  is  not,  of  course,  harmful  that  a  writer  should  come,  from 
time  to  time,  to  arouse  our  sleeping  consciences  and  oblige  us 
to  question  ourselves  about  our  principles.  Woe  to  truths  that 
are  not  attacked,  for  no  one  defends  them,  and,  by  force  of 
believing  them,  one  ceases  to  practice  them.  I  am  not  seriously 
alarmed,  therefore,  on  the  subject  of  the  moral  theorems  which 
Mr.  Shaw  has  taken  as  targets.  They  will  survive,  and  he,  in 
an  indirect  and  involuntary  way,  will  have  aided  in  rejuvenat- 
ing them.  Perhaps  he  could  do  better.  One  of  his  personages, 
one  of  those,  I  believe  in  whom  he  most  willingly  incarnates 
himself,  says  something  like  this :  'When  I  was  a  little  boy, 
I  announced  my  vocation  as  a  reformer  by  breaking  the  fences 
and  setting  the  Common  on  fire !  I  destroyed  what  I  could,  for, 
you  see,  in  every  reformer,  there  is  an  iconoclast!'  Profound 
error!  The  iconoclast  and  the  reformer  are  different  men.  At 
heart  they  represent  different  hours  of  the  same  life.  Bernard 
Shaw  has  broken  down  enough  fences  and  has  set  fire  to  the 
Common  often  enough.  He  has  gone  a  long  time  without  build- 
ing us  anything,  even  were  it  a  hut  in  which  we  might  stop 
to  catch  our  breath  in  the  middle  of  the  journey.  Indulgent 
and  amused,  we  have  smiled  at  the  fancies  of  the  iconocl  ist,  who, 
for  that  matter,  has,  up  to  the  present,  broken  only  a  few  cheap 
plaster  casts  of  the  statues  of  our  immortal  gods.  We  await  the 
reformer." — Translation   made  for   The   Literary   Digest. 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 

A   UNIVERSITY    WITHOUT  STUDENTS. 

THIS  is  what  the  Carnegie   Institution  is  called  by  its  presi- 
dent,  Professor  R.  S.  Woodward,  late  of  Columbia  Uni 

versity,  in  his  recent  annual  report,  published  in  tnll  in  Science 
(New  York,  January  _>(>th).  This  document  contains  much  that 
is  interesting  about  the  policy  of  the  institution,  its  plans,  and 
the  results  already  attained.  It  is  essentially  a  body  lor  carry- 
ing on  and  encouraging  scientific  investigation,  doing  the  re- 
search work  of  a  great  university  without  its  work  of  instruction 
and  examination,  which  is  what  Professor  Woodward  means  by 
calling  it  a  "university  without  students."  lie  notes  that  its 
present  activities  may  he  classified  under  four  heads:  (.1)  Large 
projects,  requiring  years  of  work  from  a  corps  of  investigators 
(about  ten  such  are  under  way)  ;  (2)  small  projects  (about  300). 
carried  on  by  individuals  for  short  periods;  (3)  tentative  investi- 
gations, encouraged  in  the  hope  of  developing  rising  talent;  (4) 
the  publication  of  meritorious  works  that  would  not  otherwise 
be  printed  (40  volumes  have  already  been  issued).  The  writer 
describes  briefly  some  of  the  greater  projects  now  under  way. 
such  as  the  institution's  investigations  of  fundamental  problems 
in  animal  and  plant  biology  at  various  stations,  including  the 
famous  Desert  laboratory;  the  horticultural  experiments  under 
Luther  Burbank;  the  collection  of  social  and  economic  data  un- 
der Carroll  D.  Wright;  the  stimulation  of  historical  research; 
geographical  research,  including  the  artificial  production  of 
minerals  and  rocks;  investigations  regarding  nutrition,  such  as 
the  well-known  work  of  Professor  R.  H.  Chittenden  at  Yale;  the 
solar  observatory,  whose  installation  is  now  nearly  completed ; 
and  Dr.  L.  A.  Bauer's  noteworthy  study  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netism. The  mere  mention  of  these  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
variety  and  value  of  the  institution's  interests.  It  would  appear 
from  the  report  that  President  Woodward  thinks  that  more  good 
is  likely  to  result  from  those  large  projects  than  from  the  hun- 
dreds of  minor  investigations  that  are  also  receiving  aid.  He 
writes : 

"  In  the  absence  of  experience  it  might  well  appear  doubtful 
whether  the  income  of  the  institution  may  be  best  used  in  pro- 
moting a  small  number  of  large  projects  not  likely  to  be  under- 
taken by  other  agencies,  or  whether  the  income  may  be  best  used 
in  promoting  a  large  number  of  small  projects  for  which  the 
ways  and  means  are  already  in  part  available.  Strong  a  priori 
arguments  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  each  of  these  extreme 
methods  of  administration  of  the  income,  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee has  no  doubt  acted  wisely  in  taking  a  mean  course,  testing 
thus  simultaneously,  by  actual  experience,  the  merits  of  both 
methods. 

"  While  careful  observation  and  study  of  these  methods  dur- 
ing one  year  only  may  not  justify  the  recommendation  of  any 
radical  departure  from  the  course  hitherto  followed,  it  seems 
essential  to  indicate  certain  grave  objections  to  the  policy  of 
awarding  numerous  small  grants.     These  objections  are: 

"  1.  The  excessive  amount  of  time  and  energy  required  in  the 
consideration  of  applications  for  and  in  the  administration  of 
small  grants.  Thus  far  the  institution  has  formally  considered 
about  1,200  applications  for  such  grants  and  has  made  awards  to 
about  300  applicants;  but  the  amount  of  attention  given  to  the 
consideration  of  formal  applications  represents  only  a  part  of  the 
time  and  labor  consumed  by  the  importunities  incident  to.  if  not 
inherent  in,  the  policy  in  question.  Many  of  the  evils  of  the 
'  spoils  system  '  already  confront  us.  Some  applicants  file  claims; 
many  are  impatient  for  speedy  action ;  and  may,  as  in  the  case 
of  academic  degrees,  speak  in  the  possessive  case  with  respect 
to  grants  long  before  they  are  awarded. 

"  2.  The  returns  from  small  grants  do  not  seem  to  justify  the 
outlay,  especially  since  it  is  applied  in  many  cases  to  work  which 
would  go  on  as  well  without  aid  from  the  institution.  Probably 
a  more  deliberate  and  searching  investigation  of  the  applicant 
than  has  hitherto  been  practicable  would  insure  better  results. 
It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  possession  of  a  laboratory  and 
enthusiasm,  along  with  a  bundle  of  recommendations,  should  not 


suffice  to  qualifj  an  applicant  for  tin   arduous  work  ol  r<  learch. 

"3.  A  graver  objection  to  tins  system  of  mall  grant  i  lies  in  its 
tendency  to  supplant   othei  -  "f  support   for   scientific  in 

vest igat ion   in  allied   institutions,  and   especiall;    in   college     and 

universities.   .    .    .    Since    the    normal    condition    of    an    educational 

institution  too  often  borders  on  poverty,  il   1.  onlj   natural  that 

investigators  connected  with   such  organizat should   look   to 

the  Carnegie  institute f  Washington  for  relief.     An  easj  cal 

culation,  however,  shows  that  the  possible  relief  from  this  source 
is  inadequate.  .  .  .  Depending  unduly  on  another  institution  for 
support  tends  also.  11  would  appear,  not  onlj  to  dry  up  the  local 
springs  of  support,  hut   to  sap  the  independence  of  educational 

institutions.   .   .   .   Obviously    it    is   the   duty   of   the   Carnegie    In 
tution  of  Washington   to  avoid   the   danger   of   supplanting,   while 
seeking  in  part  to  supplement,  the   functions  of  educational    in 

tutions. 

"  No  similar  difficulties  or  objections  have  arisen  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  larger  projects  of  the  institution.  .  .  .  Sum- 
marily   stated,    therefore,    the    indications    are    that    the    policy   of 


PROF.    E.     S.    WOODWARD, 

President  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  Washington,  which  he 
calls  "  a  university  without  students."  He  thinks  "  it  might  well 
appear  doubtful  whether  the  income  of  the  Institution  may  be  best 
used  in  promoting  a  small  number  of  large  projects  not  likely  to  be 
undertaken  by  other  agencies,  or  whether  the  income  may  be  best 
used  in  promoting  a  large  number  of  small  projects  for  which  the 
ways  and  means  are  already  in  part  available." 

awarding  numerous  small  grants  to  self-suggested  investigators 
is  destined  to  break  down  under  the  sheer  weight  of  the  impor- 
tunities it  entails;  that  the  results  to  be  expected  from  such  grants 
are  meager;  and  that  the  award  of  them,  unless  narrowly  lim- 
ited and  carefully  guarded,  may  work  grave  injury  to  educational 
institutions." 

In  conclusion,  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  regards  the  in- 
stitution as  a  "  university  in  which  there  are  no  students."' 
President  Woodward  urges  that  close  relations  be  maintained  by 
it  with  other  universities,  especially  with  such  as  are  centers  of 
research,  and  similarly  with  learned  societies.  As  regards  the 
public,  its  increasing  eagerness  to  learn  of  the  results  of  scientific 
research  "  calls  for  some  sort  of  co-operation  between  the  insti- 
tution and  existing  media  for  the  dissemination  of  information, 
with  a  view  to  furnishing  such  information  in  a  form  at  once 
intelligible  and  trustworthy."  Apparently  this  means  some  kind 
of  relationship  with  the  press.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
form  this  will  take  and  to  what  extent  it  will  be  carried. 
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INDIRECT   COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

WHILE  direct  methods  of  photography  in  natural  colors,  for 
which  investigators  have  long  been  seeking,  have  so  far 
met  with  limited  practical  success,  what  may  be  called  indirect 
methods  have  been  making  great  strides  of  late.  In  particular 
this  may  be  said  of  the  various  forms  of  the  "three-color"  pro- 
cess, all  of  which  depend  on  the  fundamental  law  of  color-percep- 
tion that  all  color  sensations  may  be  produced  by  combining  the 
sensations  of  three  basal  tints,  now  generally  taken  as  green, 
orange  and  violet.  In  all  these  processes  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  take  three  photographs  through  transparent  screens  of  these 
^olors.  and  the  next  is  to  combine  in  some  way  reproductions  of 


R     O     F   C 


hind  the  opening  will  then  see  the  gratings  illuminated  respective- 
ly in  these  colors.  If  we  place  the  three  gratings  side  by  side,  each 


Fig.    1.     L — Eli-ctric    arc;    C — CoNor.Nsisa    lens;    O — Objective    of 

THE     LANTERN  ;     F SLIT  ;     R GRATING. 

the  three,  each  in  its  proper  color.  As  this  involves  the  proper 
selection  of  colors  for  the  screens  and  for  the  reproductions,  it  is 
not  true  color  photography,  but  it  is  capable  of  producing  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  results,  as  everyone  who  has  seen  "three- 
color  "  prints  knows.  An  interesting  modification  of  the  process, 
in  which  the  combined  photograph  is  viewed  directly  by  the  eye 
and  in  which  the  colors  are  due  to  optical  interference  and  not 
to  pigments,  has  been  invented  by  Prof.  R.  Wood,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  It  is  described  by  G.  H.  Niewenglowski  in 
Cosmos  (Paris,  December  9)   as  follows: 

"  Let  us  first  note  that  a  diffraction  grating  is  a  piece  of  trans- 
parent glass  on  which  are  engraved  or  reproduced  by  appropriate 
photographic  processes,  equidistant  parallel  lines,  about  50  to  500 
to  the  millimetre  [750  to  7,500  in  an  inch].  If.  by  means  of  a  pro- 
jection lantern,  we  throw  on  a   screen  E  the  clear  image  of  an 
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Fig.  2.      Spectra. 

opening  F.  illuminated  by  monochromatic  light,  and  if  we  place 
in  the  path  of  the  luminous  rays  a  grating  R,  we  see,  on  both 
sides  of  the  original  image  of  the  slit,  an  unlimited  series  of  equi- 
distant images,  whose  intensity  is  less  as  they  are  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  central  image.  ...  If  we  substitute  a  source  of 
ordinary  white  light,  each  of  the  colors  of  which  this  light  is  made 
up  will  furnish  its  own  similar  scries  of  images,  so  that  on  each 
side  of  a  white  central  image  we  have  a  series  of  spectra  S.  S'- 
all  having  the  violet  toward  the  central  image,  the  red  toward 
the  '>t!u-r  side,  and  being  wider  as  they  recede  from  the  center. 
.  If.  now.  we  make,  in  the  screen  on  which  the  projection 
takes  place,  an  opening  at  the  point  where  one  of  the  colors  falls, 
the  violet  for  instance,  and  if  a  person  placing  himself  behind  the 
screen  looks  at  the  grating  through  the  opening,  he  sees  it  of  a 
uniform  violet  tint  throughout,  except  that  the  edges  and  any 
part    that    does   not    radiate   appear   black. 

"  It  is  easy  to  find  three  gratings  such  that,  when  substituted 
one  for  the  other  in  the  arrangement  of  Figure  t.  they  project 
to  the  same  distance  from  the  central  image,  respectively  the 
orange  region,  the  green,  and  the  violet.  .   .  .  The  eye  placed  be- 
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Fig.     ?..      Negative 

made  with 

green  screen. 


Fig.     4.      Negative 

made  with 

violet  screen. 


Fig.    5.     Negative 
made  with 
orange  screen. 


will    appear    in    its    own  color    when    viewed    from    the    same 
point.    .    .    . 

"  Suppose  that  a  very  skilled  workman  should  be  able  so  to 
engrave  gratings  in  the  various  parts  of  a  design,  that  each 
should  send  to  the  eye  the  color  desired  at  that  part ;  this  com- 
posite grating,  which  would  show  no  image  to  the  naked  eye, 
would  appear  as  a  many-colored  design  when  examined  under  the 
conditions  indicated.  Two  gratings  of  different  types  could  thus 
act  together  as  if  existing  separately ;  thus,  if  in  a  certain  region 
one  grating  of   120  lines  and  another  of   100  lines  to  the  milli- 


Fig.  6.  Localiza- 
tion of  regions 
diffracting  the 
green  radia- 
tions. 


Fig.  7.  Localiza- 
tion of  regions 
diffracting  the 
violet  radia- 
tions. 


Fig.  8.  Localiza- 
tion of  regions 
diffracting  the 
orange  radia- 
tions. 


metre  were  made,  this  region,  examined  under  conditions  that 
would  make  one  grating  appear  green  and  the  other  violet,  would 
appear  blue  by  mixture  of  the  two  radiations." 

Thus,  says  the  writer,  we  may  realize  all  possible  tints.  And 
although  such  images  would  appear  to  be  impossible  when  the 
lines  of  the  gratings  must  be  engraved  mechanically,  it  is  made 
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FIG.   9.      Arrangement   of  negatives   for   printing. 

easy  by  the  fact  that  photographic  processes  enable  us  to  obtain 
cheap  copies  of  gratings.     He  continues : 

"  It  is  now  easy  to  describe  in  detail  Mr.  Wood's  method. 
Suppose  we  wish  to  reproduce  an  image  colored  as  follows  .  .  .  : 
On  a  background  yellow  below  and  violet  above,  are  two  women. 
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the  one  at  the  left  in  ;i  red  waist  and  green  skirl,  the  other  in 
an  orange  waist  and  a  blue  skirt;  both  have  white  cuffs  and  black 
ribbons  on  their  hats.  Figures  3,  4  and  5  show  three  negatives 
taken  through  three  screens,  green,  violet  and  orange.  From 
these  three  transparent  positives  are  made.  There  must  then  be 
formed,  on  the  final  image,  gratings  in  the  regions  where  the  cor- 
responding positive  is  transparent.  Each  of  these  localizations, 
taken  by  itself,  would  appear  as  in  Figures  6,  7  and  8.  .  .  . 

"  The  diapositive  is  used  as  shown  in  Figure  9.  The  sensitive 
surface  is  placed  in  a  fixed  support  before  and  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  which  slides  a  frame  carrying  the  three  gratings, 
R,  R'  R",  of  appropriate  type.  The  diapositive  to  be  copied  is 
placed  at  P  before  a  condensing  lens  C,  whose  object  is  to  illumi- 
nate it  with  light  from  an  arc  A.  The  objective  O  projects  a 
clear  image  of  the  diapositive  on  the  sensitive  surface. 

■  There  are  thus  projected  successively  on  the  same  sensitive 
surface  of  bichromated  gelatin  the  images  of  the  three  diaposi- 
tives,  the  three  being  made  to  register  exactly,  and  the  corre- 
sponding grating  being  interposed  each  time. 

"  After  these  three  impressions,  the  plate  so  treated,  exam- 
ined in  special  conditions,  shows  a  reproduction  in  color  of  the 
original. 

"  Although  the  image  is  positive,  it  may  be  utilized  as  a  nega- 
tive, so  that  we  may  obtain  by  contact  an  unlimited  number  of 
identical  prints. 

"  The  apparatus  that  serves  for  the  examination  of  these  images 
is  of  great  simplicity;  a  metallic  plate  has  one  or  two  eyepieces; 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  support  grooves  receive  the  pic- 
tures; while  between  is  placed  a  lens  whose  position  may  be  ad- 
justed. Instead  of  having  a  slit  in  front  of  the  source  of  light, 
there  is  an  incandescent  lamp  with  a  single  straight  filament,  made 
especially  for  this  use.  Stereoscopic  effects  may  be  obtained  by 
using  both  eyes ;  the  best  plan,  in  this  case,  is  to  arrange  the  lines 
of  the  grating  horizontally,  which  enables  us  to  use  for  the  ex- 
amination a  single  slit  along  which  the  eyes  may  be  moved.  Thus 
are  avoided  the  inconveniences  due  to  variations  in  the  distances 
between  the  eyes  in  different  observers.  We  should  add  that  an 
English  physicist,  Mr.  Thomas  Thorpe,  has  proposed  an  ingenious 
simplification  by  which  a  single  grating  of  any  spacing  may  be 
used." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


OUR    ELECTRICAL    WEALTH. 

'  I  ^HAT  the  increase  of  wealth  represented  by  the  earnings  of 
-*-  great  electrical  enterprises  in  the  United  States  amounts  to 
a  billion  dollars  annually,  is  asserted  by  the  writer  of  a  leading  edi- 
torial in  Electricity  (New  York,  January  24).  Among  the  fac- 
tors of  this  annual  output  the  writer  notes  the  street  railways, 
the  motor  and  dynamo  manufactories,  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone companies,  and  other  allied  and  accessory  interests.  He 
goes  on  to  say : 

"As  a  measure  of  the  wealth  made  annually  by  some  of  the 
greater  of  these  enterprises,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  telephone 
companies  earn  over  $110,000,000,  the  telegraph  companies  over 
$40,000,000,  the  street  railways  over  $300,000,000,  and  the  electric 
light  and  power  companies  over  $125,000,000.  The  total  of  these 
alone  amounts  to  nearly  $600,000,000,  without  considering  the 
manufacturing  interests  engaged  in  wire  and  cable  work,  motor 
and  dynamo  construction,  meter  and  instrument  work  and  in- 
candescent and  arc  lamp  construction,  etc.  The  wealth  produced 
by  electricity  in  the  United  States  therefore  rests  upon  four 
cornerstones  at  present — the  telegraph,  telephone,  street  railway 
and  lighting  institutions.  The  total  of  one  billion  dollars  in 
annual  earnings  may  be  found  to  be  exceeded  in  the  new  statis- 
tics of  the  coming  year."  » 

Charles  M.  Harvey  is  quoted  by  the  writer  as  speaking  thus 
in  a  general  way  of  the  progress  of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  our  greatest  competitor,  England : 

"  The  primacy  of  Great  Britain  in  manufactures  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  LTnited  States  in  1880.  We  passed  her  in  iron  and 
steel  production  in  1895,  and  in  coal  production  in  1900.  In  each 
particular  our  lead  is  rapidly  lengthening.  The  untouched  coal 
deposits  of  the  United  States  are  twice  as  great  as  those  of  all 
Europe,  and  twenty-five  times  as  great  as  England's." 

Here,  the  writer  notes,  we  approach  the  vital  question  of  coal 


and    iron    supply.      The   coal    and    iron    and    copper   of    the    United 

States,  it  is  asserted,  mean  greater  electrical  progre  s  in  a  pi 

tical  sense-.      I  le  conclude.  : 

'The   wealth   produced  by   electricity,   which   1.    rapidlj    ovei 
Lipping  that  produced  by  other  industries,   is  derived   primarily 

from  the  mines.  The  apparent  inexhaustibility  of  the  stores  of 
mineral    wealth   there   place   in   our   hands  all    the   potentialities   of 

the  future.     Competition  cannot  avail.     All  of  England's  and  Ger 
main's  strength  cannot  prevent  the  inevitable  from  happening.  .  . 
The  future   |of  the    United   States]    is    an    industrial    one.    and 
judging  from  the  evidence  now  at   hand  it  will  he  largely  an  elec 

trical  one.  Therefore  the  wealth  produced  by  electricity  must 
be  carefully  noted  by  national  statisticians,  because  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  measure  of  our  material  and  national  progress.  In 
this  respect  electricians  hold  the  future  in  their  hands,  a  future 
that  will  be  noteworthy  in  its  anticipation  and  completion  of  a 
plan,  by  which  electricity  becomes  the  agent  which  controls  the 
workings  of  the  home,  as  well  as  that  vast  aggregation  of  duties 
and  civic  responsibilities  which,  when  regarded  collectively,  be- 
come that  which  we  generally  typify  by  the  name  of  a  city." 


A   SPIRAL  GARAGE. 

A  CIRCULAR  garage  has  just  been  built  in  Paris,  in  which 
**■  automobiles  may  climb  to  the  top  floor  by  their  own  motive 
power,  over  a  spiral  track  a  mile  long,  winding  about  a  large 
central  hall.     This  building,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in   The  Au- 


Courtesy  Of  "Automobile",  .New  York 

INTERIOR     OF      SPIRAL     GARAGE, 

,  Showing   spiral    drive   giving   access   to   all   floors. 

tomobile,  is  in  the  rear  of  a  handsome  structure  fronting  on  the 
Rue  de  Barri.  just  off  of  the  Champs  Elysees.  It  rises  to  the 
level  of  the  roofs  of  the  five  and  six-story  dwellings  which  sur- 
round it,  and  its  interior  is  open  to  the  glazed  roof,  while  circling 
the  inner  face  of  the  walls  is  the  spiral  driveway  already  men- 
tioned.    Says  the  writer : 

"  The  gradients  of  the  drive  are  easy  and  an  automobile  can  be 
run  in  from  the  street  and  mount  to  the  top  under  its  own  power 
and  without  stopping.  For  the  building  is  used  as  a  garage — 
perhaps  the  most  unique  in  the  world. 

"  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  electric  generating  plant,  consist- 
ing of  two  dynamos  and  three  gas  engines,  with  about  twenty 
charging  boards  distributed  around  the  walls.  On  this  floor  are 
kept  the  electric  taximeter  cabs  that  have  been  in  service  on  the 
Paris  streets  for  the  last  twelve  months.  A  storeroom,  repair 
shop  and  office  complete  the  equipment. 

"  Communication  between  the  ground  floor  and  the  first  floor  is 
by  an  inclined  track,  terminating  at  the  roof  after  winding  round 
and  round  the  walls  of  the  building.  The  first  floor  has  washing 
recesses,   offices  and   the  usual  garage   room.     This   first   section 
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of  track  is  of  concrete  construction,  but  above  the  first  floor  the 
drive  is  of  wood  and  communicates  with  the  second  and  highest 
floor  of  the  building,  from  which  the  entire  spiral  can  be  seen. 

"  (.'instructed  entirely  of  wood  and  iron,  the  outer  wall  of  the 
garage  on  the  right-hand  side  and  open  iron  work  on  the  left,  the 
average  width  of  the  track  is  15  feet  8  inches.  Thus,  with  one 
line  of  cars  stored  on  the  one  side  of  the  track  there  is  a  clear 
passage  of  more  than  So  inches  for  ascending  or  descending  au- 
tomobiles. The  vertical  iron  supporting  columns  on  the  outer 
edge  are  just  sufficiently  far  apart  for  the  full-sized  touring  car 
to  enter  between  each  pair.  The  total  length  of  the  track,  from 
street  to  roof,  is  about  one  mile,  and  as  about  three-quarters  of 
this  is  available  for  a  single  line  of  cars,  a  considerable  number 
of  machines  can  be  stored  on  the  gallery.  The  cars  thus  placed 
are  stored  for  long  periods,  the  three  floor  spaces  being  reserved 
for  automobiles  in  daily  use. 

"  At  its  terminus  the  track  widens  to  about  double  its  average 
width,  and  here,  just  below  the  dome-shaped  roof,  is  a  secluded 
spot  where  light  repairs  are  made.  A  staircase  communicates 
with  every  floor  and  each  round  of  the  spiral  track,  but  whether 
one  or  the  other  is  employed,  it  is  a  long  way  up  to  this  aerial 
workshop,  and  the  workmen  are  undisturbed  by  all  the  distrac- 
tions of  a  busy  garage. 

"  All  the  upper  portion  of  the  garage  is  lighted  at  night  by  elec- 
tric arc  lamps  suspended  from  the  dome,  around  them  being  a 
small  circular  gallery  reached  through  a  door  communicating 
with  a  gangway  on  the  outside  of  the  roof." 


VERBAL    LAPSES   AND   WHAT    THEY  TEACH. 

~*HAT  the  man  who  makes  a  ridiculous  verbal  blunder  by  con- 
-*-  fusing  or  exchanging  sounds  or  syllables  is  really  suffer- 
ing from  an  "  intrusion  of  his  subconsciousness."  wre  are  assured 
by  Professor  Joseph  Jastrow  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly 
(New  York,  January).  We  subconsciously  construct  our  sen- 
tences before  we  utter  them,  and  sometimes  the  preliminary 
framework  gets  mixed  up  with  the  permanent  timber.  The 
writer  shows  how  this  fact,  once  apprehended,  may  throw  light 
on  various  points  in  psychology  and  linguistics.     He  says: 

"  The  complexity  of  speech  requires  the  occupation  with  many 
processes  at  once,  and  some  of  these — the  nicer,  more  delicate, 
less  familiar  ones — will  receive  the  major  attention,  while  the  rou- 
tine factors  engage  but  a  minor  degree  of  concern.  Slight  fluc- 
tuations in  the  condition  of  the  speaker — physiological  ones,  such 
as  fatigue,  and.  for  the  most  part,  psychological  ones,  such  as 
excitement,  apprehension,  embarrassment — will  induce  variations 
in  the  nicety  of  adjustment  that  are  recognizable  as  typical  slips 
of  tongue  or  pen,  and,  still  more  significantly,  of  the  tongue-and- 
pen-guiding  mechanism.  .  .  .  There  are  the  anticipations,  the 
persistences,  the  interchanges,  the  substitutions  and  the  entan- 
glements of  letters,  and  of  words  and  parts  of  words,  and  of 
phrases — all  of  them  indicative  of  shortcomings  in  the  minute 
distribution  of  attention  and  co-ordination.  .  .  . 

"  Whether  we  are  speaking,  or  are  reading  aloud  from  the 
printed  page,  or  are  copying,  or  are  engaged  in  original  writing. 
we  are  likely  to  find  that  which  is  about  to  enter  the  motor  field 
anticipating  its  utterance;  for  between  feeling  and  willing,  there 
emerges  between  filling;  expert  persons  becomes  expersons;  a 
lecturer  alludes  to  the  tropic  of  Caucercorii ;  in  public  reading. 
the  beautiful  is  as  useful  is  rendered  the  buseful ;  in  writing 
pieces  of  machinery,  the  pen  writes  pieches.  ...  So  with  per- 
sistence of  words  or  fragments  thereof:  With  revelation  in  mind. 
the  speaker  actually  said.  Those  who  believe  in  evolution  tliink 
that  revolution;  and  we  meet  with  refinement  and  gentlement 
(gentleness)  ;  secluded  retruts  (retreats.)  .  .  .  Slips  of  anticipa- 
tion are  naturally  more  frequent  than  those  of  persistence,  for  the 
reason  that  the  margin  that  is  qualifying  for  consciousness  is 
naturally  closer  to  our  concern  than  that  which  is  dismissed  or 
dismissible ;  and.  perhaps  still  more  naturally  do  both  appear  at 
once,  thus  producing  interchanges  of  the  threads  of  utterance. 
I'ortar  and  mestle ;  in  <o\e  swell  foop;  dame,  leaf  and  blind;  sody 
and  haul;  Phosford's  acid  Iforsephate;  go  out  on  the  corcli  to 
pool;  make  a  noyful  joise — these  hardly  need  interpretation,  as 
execution  reveals  intent.  Somewhat  more  divorced  from  mean 
nig.  yet  intelligible,  are.  .Ire  you  strailing  out  for  your  mole? 
(strolling  out  for  your  mail);  which  he  ivhiches  (wishes):  the 
water  the  wetter   (the  wetter  the  water);  flutter  by    (butterfly). 


Put  the  tray  on  the  weights;  going  to  the  coal  to  buy  the  wharf ;  set 
your  leg  on  four  chairs,  are  simple  in  formula;  but  /  bought  three 
dollars  for  /  bought  my  dress  for  three  dollars;  collooding  for 
colliding  in  the  loop;  put  plustard  for  put  mustard  and  flour  in 
the  plaster,  are  clear  only  after  the  intention  is  revealed.  .  .  . 

"  There  are  still  more  complex  cases  in  which  various  of  these 
factors  and  others  combine  to  give  the  substituted  expression 
more  misleading  similarity  to  the  proper  one.  When  the  per- 
verted phrase  is  meaningless  and  sounds  strange  to  the  ear,  we 
are  quite  likely,  though  by  no  means  certain,  to  become  aware  of 
the  lapse;  but  when  it  has  the  glib  sound  or  semblance  of  sense, 
it  passes  unnoticed  before  the  sensory  sentinel.  The  much-cited 
scholar  who  spoke  of  the  half-warmed  fish  that  one  feels  in  one's 
breast  (half-formed  wish)  perhaps  reached  the  acme  of  sensible- 
sounding  absurdity.  On  the  same  plane  is  the  statement  that  We 
have  a  very  queer  dean  (a  very  dear  Queen);  while  the  speaker 
who  converted  little  ditches  branching  off  into  little  britches 
dancing  off,  departed  from  strict  linguistic  interchange  by  the 
logical  attractions  of  dancing  (it  should  have  been  douching).  .  .  . 

"  It  is  obvious  that  these  lapses  follow  definite  trends,  illustra- 
tive of  our  psycho-linguistic  mechanism.  Both  anticipated  and 
persistent  and  interchanging  parts  of  words,  and  parts  of  phrases, 
yield  to  confusion  because  of  the  psychological  equivalence  of  the 
confused  portions.  Such  equivalence  of  value  or  function  in  the 
attentive  consciousness  of  the  sentence-builder  is  determined  by 
many  considerations.  Similarity  of  sound :  similarity  of  stress ; 
similarity  in  the  syntax  of  phrases;  similarity  of  position;  simi- 
larities due  to  subjective  attitudes — all  enter  in  separate  or  com- 
bined form." 

The  study  of  such  lapses  as  these  teaches  us.  Professor  Jas- 
trow remarks,  that  what  he  calls  "  the  intricate  art  of  speech " 
proceeds  subconsciously  by  "preliminary  projection;"  that  is, 
the  intending  speaker  thinks  ahead  of  his  utterance,  stakes  out 
his  sentences,  maps  out  word-positions.  This  feat  is  accomplished 
"  by  the  support  of  subconsciously  delegated  functions  that  re- 
flect years  of  trained  experience,  and  co-operate  with  consummate 
skill."  That  we  get  our  scaffolding  mixed  up  sometimes  is  not 
wonderful.  The  mixing  process  has  been  used  consciously  with 
humorous  effect.  Professor  Jastrow  notes,  by  such  writers  as 
Lewis  Carroll  in  the  construction  of  nonsense  words  like 
"  slithy  "  and  "  snark  "  (snake  and  shark),  and  by  Edward  Lear 
in  his  "  torrible  "  (torrid  and  horrible)  zone.  It  may  also  have 
had  its  share  in  language  building,  if,  as  some  philologists  affirm, 
the  intrusion  of  the  negative  in  constructions  in  which  it  seems 
logically  out  of  place,  may  have  had  its  origin  in  a  process  of 
"  heading  for  the  gateway  of  utterance  with  a  double  team."  Thus, 
says  Professor  Jastrow  : 

"  With  John  is  taller  than  James  in  mind,  but  also  thinking  the 
same  thought  as  James  is  not  as  tall  as  John,  the  spirit  of  the 
Romance  language  constructions  tolerates  John  is  taller  than 
James  is  not.  Independently  of  the  proof  that  may  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  correctness  of  this  suggestion,  it  is  interesting  to 
consider  whether  the  mental  tendency,  that  gives  rise  to  lapses 
of  speech,  may  not  also  have  been  influential  in  shaping  linguistic 
construction  and  usage." 

The  writer  concludes : 

"  The  intrusion  of  the  subconscious  thus  becomes  a  widely 
available  formula  to  account  for  verbal  as  well  as  material  slips 
of  pen  and  tongue  and  hand ;  and  the  tendency  to  such  lapses 
takes  one  of  several  distinctive  forms,  increasing  with  the  simi- 
larity or  suggestiveness  of  the  confused  situations,  and  most  of 
all,  dependent  upon  the  way  in  which  the  parts  of  the  complex 
occupation  lie  in  the  mind,  upon  the  momentary  diversion  of  the 
attention  from  the  central  occupation,  and  everywhere  upon  the 
temperament  and  attentive  habit  of  the  subject." 


Do  We  Keep  Too  Warm?— The  increasing  use  of  cold 
air  and  cold  water,  in  various  modern  cures,  naturally  suggests 
the  thought,  says  the  editor  of  American  Medicine  (Philadelphia. 
January  20).  that  perhaps  cold  air  has  hygienic  as  well  as  thera- 
peutic uses.     He  goes  on: 

"  Warm  sleeping  rooms  are  strictly  modern  inventions,  and 
pneumonia   as   a   serious   menace  to  life   is  also  a   comparatively 
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recent  affair.  It  is  time,  then,  to  inquire  if  <>ur  over-warmed 
houses  have  any  relation  to  the  appalling  increase  in  pneumonia. 
Does  not  this  continual  tropic  house  warmth  actually  reduce  the 
tone  ot  the  tissues  and  make  them  more  susceptible  to  bacterial 
invasion?  Foreigners  bitterly  complain  of  the  heal  of  our  houses, 
and  Americans  abroad  have  equal  objections  to  the  coldness  of 
foreign  houses  -keenly  suffering  in  a  Parisian  hotel  for  instance, 
which  is  perfectly  comfortable  to  the  native.  In  Japan  it  is  the 
same.  Americans  apparently  being  unable  to  live  in  the  paper 
houses  df  the  natives,  who  are  comfortable  even  when  huddled 
around  a  few  coals  of  lire.  Perhaps  the  types  of  men  in  northern 
Europe,  through  ages  of  exposure  to  cold,  have  actually  developed 
a  physique  which  is  not  only  mured  to  cold,  but  actually  functions 
better  in  cold  air  than  in  hot.  They  surely  are  healthy  and  strong 
now,  and  do  not  suffer  in  the  least  from  the  cold.  We  rather 
look  upon  hot  weather  as  relaxing  and  destructive  of  vitality,  and 
expect  health  with  return  of  cold  weather.  Brook  trout  perish 
if  the  water  they  breathe  is  raised  only  a  few  degrees  in  tem- 
perature. There  is  enough  in  this  matter  to  cause  us  to  think 
about  it  a  little.  If  so  many  cured  tuberculous  patients  are  now 
sleeping  in  cold  air  every  night  and  living  in  it  in  the  daytime,  too, 
as  much  as  possible,  perhaps  the  rest  of  us  arc  only  injuring  our- 
selves by  the  opposite  course.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  cold-air 
fiend,  who  slept  with  windows  wide  open  in  the  coldest  winter, 
was  considered  a  crank.  Perhaps  he  will  prove  to  have  been  the 
only  sensible  one  among  us,  and  was  merely  imitating  the  ways  of 
his  ancestors  who  had  practically  no  way  of  warming  their 
houses." 


SCIENTIFIC  DIVINING    RODS. 

OEVERAL  devices  for  detecting  the  presence  of  ore  are  de- 
^  scribed  in  an  article  in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement 
by  George  M.  Hopkins.  After  telling  us  of  a  number  of  divining 
rods  that  are  such  only  by  popular  tradition,  being  based  on  no 
scientific  principle  whatever,  he  goes  on  to  write  of  some  modern 
ore-detectors.  Probably  the  simplest  of  these  is  the  miner's  com- 
pass, which   is  nothing  but  a  magnetic  compass  needle  arranged 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American." 
INSTRUMENT   FOR  DETECTING  THE  PRESENCE   OF  METALS   UNDER  WATER. 

to  swing  freely  in  a  vertical  plane  so  that  it  may  point  to  any 
body  of  iron  or  magnetic  ore  in  the  earth.  It  has  been  used  for 
years  for  locating  iron  mines,  but  is  of  no  use  for  other  than 
magnetic  ores.  The  electric  ore-indicator  devised  by  Mr.  Hop- 
kins is  next  described.  In  it  a  coreless  induction  coil  of  peculiar 
construction  is  used  with  the  telephone,  for  indicating  the  pres- 
ence of  metals.     He  says  : 

"  The  induction  coil  consists  of  a  primary  coil,  preferably  of 
rectangular  form,  made  of  coarse  wire,  No.   18,   and  connected 


Courtesy  ot*  "  The  Scientific  American. 
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with  a  rapid  automatic  circuit  breaker  and  battery     'lb'    second 
ary  coil  is  made  of  fine  wire,    No.  .^>,  and   is  arranged  exactly  at 

right  angles  to  the  coarse  wire  eoil.    A  telepl i     connected  with 

the  secondary  coil.  If  the  primary  circuit  is  continuously  and  rap- 
idly interrupted  while  the  coil  is  not  m  the  vicinity  of  any  metal 
or  magnetic  material,  no 
sound  will  be  heard  in  the 
telephone,  as  all  the  induc- 
tive influences  are  equal 
and  opposite  ;  but  when  Un- 
coil is  held  in  proximity  to 
a  body  of  metal  or  mag- 
netic ore,  this  equilibrium 
is  disturbed  and  the  sound 
is  beard  in  the  telephone. 

"  The  distance  through 
which  this  instrument  is 
operative  depends  upon 
the  diameters  of  the  coils 
and  the  strength  of  the 
current  used  in  the  pri- 
mary coil.  The  larger  the 
coil  and  the  larger  the  cur- 
rent, the  greater  will  be 
the  penetration  of  the  in- 
ductive effect.  As  the  in- 
duction is  effective  for  only 
a  few  inches  in  an  ordin- 
ary coil  of  six  or  eight 
inches  in  length,  the  in- 
strument is  useful  for 
mines  lying  near  the  sur- 
face. It  may  be  used  to 
advantage  on  the  sea  bot- 
tom, along  cliffs,  in  wells 
and  borings,  and  upon  ground  abounding  in  metals  lying  near  the 
surface,  by  simply  causing  it  to  pass  over  or  near  such  surfaces. 
When  it  is  to  be  used  under  water,  it  must  of  course  be  inclosed 
in  a  waterproof  casing  of  non-metallic  material." 

This  instrument  is  an  induction  coil  pure  and  simple,  and  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  induction  balance  invented  by  Profes- 
sor Hughes,  which  may  also  be  used  for  ore-detection.  This  bal- 
ance has  four  coils,  so  related  and  connected  that  any  disturbance 
of  equilibrium  caused  by  the  presence  of  metal  will  cause  a  sound 
in  a  telephone.  An  interesting  application  is  the  electric  sub- 
marine detector  of  Captain  McEvoy.  In  the  illustration  repre- 
senting this  apparatus  A  is  a  portable  case  containing  the  ad- 
justable coils  and  the  interrupter;  B  is  a  voltaic  battery;  T  is  the 
telephone ;  C  is  an  insulated  cable,  and  D  is  a  detecting  or  ex- 
ploring case  containing  the  two  secondary  coils.  To  quote 
again : 

"  The  cable,  C,  is  insulated  with  India  rubber  having  its  pores 
filled  up  with  ozokerit  or  black  earth  wax  forced  in  under  pres- 
sure and  when  in  a  hot  fluid  state.  It  is  further  protected  with 
an  outer  braided  sheathing  and  is  fitted  to  the  box,  A,  by  an  in- 
genious socket.  .  .  .  The  detecting  case,  D,  is  made  of  wood 
soaked  with  paraffin  wax.  .  .  .  When  it  is  lowered  into  the  water 
by  the  cable,  C,  and  moved  about,  or  dragged  over  the  bottom,  the 
instant  it  comes  against  a  piece  of  metal,  such  as  a  torpedo  case, 
a  chain,  or  a  submarine  cable,  it  disturbs  the  balance,  and  the 
note,  heard  in  the  telephone  very  faintly  until  now,  becomes  un- 
mistakably loud  and  clear.  It  is  indeed  somewhat  surprising  to 
find  so  marked  an  effect. 

"  If  there  is  any  objection  to  this  instrument,  it  is  that  a  body 
of  metal  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  coil  will  not  affect  it." 


"  The  Philippine  Island  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  which  was 
organized  in  San  Francisco  some  time  ago  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing telephone  and  telegraph  lines  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  is  now  in- 
stalling a  modern  telephone  plant  at  Manila,"  says  The  Western  Elec- 
trician (Chicago).  "A  switchboard  is  now  en  route  to  Manila,  accom- 
panied by  a  force  of  electricians.  An  underground-conduit  system  is 
now  being  put  in.  The  company  has  a  50-year  concession  from  the 
Philippine  Commission,  and  has  purchased  the  property  of  the  Manila 
Telephone  Company,  a  Spanish  corporation,  which  put  in  a  plant  about 
20  years  ago.  It  is  said  by  San  Francisco  representatives  of  the  com- 
pany that  as  soon  as  the  city  system  is  completed  a  number  of  long- 
distance lines  will  be  extended  into  various  provinces." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


AN   ATTEMPT    TO    POPULARIZE    HIGHER 
CRITICISM. 

STIMULATED  by  the  movement  in  Germany  to  "popularize" 
the  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible  (noted  in  our  columns 
several  months  ago),  the  Rev.  Newton  Mann,  a  Unitarian 
clergyman,  is  attempting  to  do  the  same  thing  for  this  coun- 
try in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Evolution  of  a  Great  Literature" 
— that  is.  the  evolution  of  the  Bible.  In  this  "  popular  "  omnium 
gatherum  of  advanced  theology,  which  does  not  claim  to  con- 
tain anything  new.  we  are  told  that  Moses  was  probably  a 
mythical  character.  Samuel  was  a  "  clairvoyant  "  and  a  "  fortune- 
teller." and  Ezekiel  "  really  had  '  wheels  in  his  head.'  "  The  so- 
journ of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  was  "  a  fiction  of  the  Hebrew 
imagination."  we  learn,  and  the  idea  that  they  introduced  into 
Palestine  the  worship  of  one  God  and  a  high  ethical  standard  is 
"  sheer  fantasy."  The  God  they  worshipped,  says  Mr.  Mann, 
'  was  the  twin-brother  of  Molech.  a  fierce  and  merciless  being, 
reflecting  the  temper  of  a  ferocious  band  of  invaders,"  and  "  the 
rites  by  which  he  was  worshipped  were  bloody  and  revolting,  but 
comparatively  simple,  having  no  likeness  to  the  ritual  long  after 
adopted  and  attributed  to  Moses."  David  was  "  an  unscrupulous 
man  of  blood,"  and  the  ark  before  which  he  danced  was  simply 
"  a  great  fetish." 

David  and  Solomon  were  not  really  writers,  but  "  David's  hav- 
ing some  little  gift  for  song  and  for  the  harp  sufficed,  along  with 
his  kingly  distinction,  to  get  him  the  credit  of  writing  the  book 
of  Psalms."  while  it  is  "  unlikely  "  that  Solomon,  who  has  here- 
tofore had  some  credit  as  a  thinker  and  writer,  "  ever  busied  him- 
self in  literary  pursuits,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  any 
word  of  the  Bible  is  his."  The  book  of  Deuteronomy,  supposed 
to  have  been  "  discovered."  in  the  temple  during  repairs  in 
Josiah's  time,  was  really  concocted  for  the  occasion.  Mr.  Mann 
suggests,  by  some  clever  priest ;  and  the  "  Book  of  the  Law  of 
Moses,"  read  to  the  people  by  Ezra,  had  a  similar  origin.  It  was 
soon  after  this  that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  adopted 
from  the  worship  of  Saturn  to  please  the  populace. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  Old  Testament,  Mr.  Mann  turns 
to  the  New.  and  proceeds  to  cast  suspicion  upon  pretty  much 
everything  in  its  pages.  The  miracles  are  "legends,"  the  resur- 
rection is  a  "  myth,"  the  account  of  Christ's  birth  is  a  "  charming 
conceit."  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  "  we  are  in  the  full  tide 
of  legend."  and  the  only  thing  he  seems  to  think  certain  about 
Paul's  epistles  is  that  they  are  "not  Paul's."  Mr.  Mann  calls 
John's  Gospel  a  "  historical  romance,"  and  says  he  could  not  have 
written  such  a  story  to-day  "on  account  of  the  prejudice  against 
handling  sacred  characters  in  fiction." 

Mr.  Mann  thinks  the  higher  critic  has  done  a  valuable  work 
in  giving  us  "deliverance  from  the  dominating  authority  of  what 
has  been  called  the  '  written  Word.'  "  and  in  giving  us  "  liberty — 
liberty  to  choose,  and  to  follow  the  good."  The  claim  that  the 
Jewish  writers  of  Scripture  were  inspired  he  regards  as  a  reflec- 
tion upon  them.     To  quote  : 

"Coming  to  the  Bible  in  the  rational  way.  we  are  not  distressed 
to  find  that  some  of  the  best  things  in  it  are  to  be  found  else- 
where, in  writings  yet  older.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  pleased 
that  Zarathustra  and  Confucius  and  Gautama  should  have  ut- 
tered, centuries  before  Jesus,  precepts  similar  to  his;  it  speaks 
well  for  human  nature.  So  Mencius  and  Socrates  and  Seneca 
and  Epictetus  somehow  got  independently  at  the  fundamental 
moral  ideas  expressed  in  the  Gospel.  Marcus  Aurelius  was  prob- 
ably a  nobler  character  than  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Israel  or 
of  Judah.  But  the  partisans  of  an  exclusive  revelation  are  in 
much  trouble  over  these  farts  Whatever  the  explanation  of 
them,  by  whatever  means  these  heathen  arrived  at  their  wisdom 
and  their  virtue,  it  is  stoutly  contended  that  the  Bible  writers  did 
not  do  their  work  without  special  illumination  from  on  high.  and. 
by   the   hypothesis,   they   were    the   only    ones   who   had   this   help. 


There  seems  to  be  here,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  implication 
of  natural  moral  and  spiritual  inferiority  in  the  Jew.  Though  the 
theory  has  been  received  from  the  Jews  themselves,  does  there 
not  crop  out  in  the  maintenance  of  it  in  the  light  of  what  we 
now  know  of  other  '  seekers  after  God,'  something  of  the  general 
scorn  of  Christians  for  the  Jew?  Is  there  not  discernible  here. — 
in  the  disinclination  to  exalt  him  to  the  rank  of  saying,  unaided, 
what  the  seers  of  other  races  have,  at  least  in  part,  said. — a  dis- 
position to  belittle  the  Jew  in  this  matter,  make  him  the  mere 
tool  of  the  Almighty,  who.  having  used  him  for  a  purpose  and 
found  him  wanting,  casts  him  off  ?  " 


LOOTING   OF  THE  CATHOLIC   CHURCH    BY 
THE   PHILIPPINE   FRIARS. 

'  I  'HE  looting  of  the  Catholic  Church  by  the  Philippine  friars, 
■*-  says  the  New  York  Independent,  is  making  a  scandal  which 
is  recognized  and  admitted  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Father 
Phelan,  editor  of  The  Western  Watchman  (St.  Louis),  remarks 
in  the  columns  of  his  own  paper :  "  There  is  not  a  Catholic  in 
the  United  States  to-day  who  would  touch  a  dollar  of  the  money 
stolen  from  the  poor  Catholic  Fiiipinos;  but  the  sack  of  holy 
poverty  does  not  refuse  it;  the  long  sleeve  of  the  friar  will  con- 
ceal it."  The  story  of  this  spoliation,  condensed  from  Father 
Phelan's  account,  is  as  follows :  When  the  friars  were  removed 
from  the  island  churches,  the  United  States  Government  paid 
some  seven  million  dollars  in  compensation  for  the  ecclesiastical 
property  they  vacated.  Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  a  public  audience  to 
Mr.  Taft.  "explicitly  and  positively  promised"  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  money  would  remain  in  the  archipelago  for  the  sup- 
port of  religion.  The  late  Pope,  in  pursuance  of  this  purpose, 
cabled  to  the  late  Delegate  Apostolic  to  the  Philippines.  Mgr. 
Guidi.  giving  him  power  and  instructions  to  unfrock  the  superiors 
of  the  orders  if  they  did  not  turn  over  to  him  the  money  received 
from  the  sale  of  the  friars'  lands  until  the  Holy  See  should  make 
a  final  disposition  of  the  funds.  The  present  Pope  renewed  Mgr. 
Guidi's  authority  and  instructions.  But  in  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  Mgr.  Guidi  and  the  appointment  of  his  successor  the 
money  was  paid  over  to  the  friars  and  "  put  out  of  the  reach  of 
Pope  or  Delegate." 

The  withdrawal  of  this  fortune  is  said  to  leave  the  Philippine 
Church  in  a  pitiably  impoverished  condition ;  in  consequence  of 
which  hundreds  of  parishes  are  vacant.     Says  Father  Phelan  : 

"  If  ever  there  was  '  tainted  money  '  it  was  that  realized  by  the 
monks  from  the  spoliation  of  the  Philippines.  As  the  history  of 
that  spoliation  is  written  the  more  sacrilegious  does  it  appear. 
The  conduct  of  the  monks  has  brought  disgrace  on  their  orders 
and  on  the  Holy  See.  .  .  . 

"  As  for  the  faithful,  they  will  insist  on  knowing  why  monks 
who  came  into  the  ministry  on  the  plea  that  they  did  not  want, 
and  would  not  have  money,  now  forget  their  vow  and  place  nine 
millions  of  'tainted  money'  above  the  twelve  millions  of  souls 
they  left  behind,  and  in  danger  of  being  eternally  lost  in  the 
Philippines." 

The  Independent  remarks  that  while  the  friars  have  defenders, 
these  defenders  have  a  difficult  task.     We  read  further: 

"A  distinguished  Benedictine  monk  who  has  previously  de- 
fended the  Friars  in  the  Philippines  against  the  criticisms  of  the 
Filipinos  and  the  Protestants,  is  now  syndicating  a  fresh  and  long 
defence  of  their  action  in  carrying  out  of  the  islands  the  money 
paid  by  the  United  States  Government  for  the  lands  sold  by 
them;  but  this  time  it  is  against  American  Catholic  journals,  and 
really  against  the  Pope  himself  that  he  defends  them.  His  mam 
point  is  that  the  Orders,  and  especially  the  Benedictines,  are 
carrying  on  a  large  missionary  work  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  that  they  need  this  money  to  support  thei»  missionaries  in 
China.  Japan,  etc.  But  that  property  was  given  by  Filipinos,  for 
the  support  of  the  Church  in  the  Philippines.  The  Pope  promised 
Mr.  Taft  that  the  money  paid  should  be  used  for  the  Church 
there.  The  American  bishops  in  the  islands  are  making  a  bitter 
cry  for  priests,  and  declare  that  they  have  not  the  money  even 
to   pay   their    passage    from    this    country.     They    tells    us     that 
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churches  arc  falling  into  decay  because  there  is  no  monej   to  re 
pair  t lie- 11 1 .  ami  thai   the  people  are  falling  away.     Ii   was  m  an 
swer  i<>  this  appeal  thai   the   New   England  Catholics  have   just 
sent    monej    to    England    to   pay    the   passage   <>f   six   or    eigh.1 

priests." 

The  Independent  goes  on  to  quote  the  following  words,  writ 
ten  by  an  American  Catholic  priest,  and  published  iii  a  Catholic 
paper : 

"  \  celebrated  French  cynic  once  said  thai  if  he  ever  lost  his 
purse  he  would  pray  that  it  might  not  be  found  by  a  theologian. 
If  the  lands  and  property  of  the  Church  ever  again  gel  in 
jeopardy  through  changes  in  politics,  the  faithful  will  pray  that 
the  title  of  them  may  not  be  held  by  men  bound  by  a  vow  of  holy 
poverty." 

A  PROPOSAL  TOWARD   CHURCH    UNION 
IN    SCOTLAND. 

IT  is  an  interesting  fact,  remarks  The  Interior  (Presbyterian, 
Chicago),  that  the  difficulties  in  which  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  has  recently  found  itself  owing  to  the  claims 
of  the  "Wee  Free"  Church,  have  drawn  toward  it  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland,  and  notably  advanced  the  movement 
toward  a  union  of  these  bodies.  Of  special  interest  in  this  con- 
nection is  an  article  in  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  by- 
William  Mair,  D.D.,  ex-Moderator  of  the  Established  Church. 
Dr.  Mair  therein  suggests  a  basis  for  union  which  should 
obviate  the  present  "abominable  confusion"  of  ecclesiastical  law 
in  Scotland,  owing  to  which  the  Free  Church,  as  reported  in  these 
pages  last  year,  has  been  threatened  with  serious  difficulties  in  the 
matter  of  status  and  financial  resources.  His  scheme  of  union 
"  shall  provide  for  the  recognition  in  the  united  body  of  any  con- 
gregation governed  by  a  session  and  accepting  the  authority  of 
presbyteries  and  synods."  Such  a  united  church,  he  suggests, 
should  insert  in  its  form  of  government  provision  for  subsequent 
change  in  its  creed  or  discipline,  as  is  done  in  American  churches. 
It  is  to  the  absence  of  such  a  clause  that  the  troubles  of  the 
United  Free  Church  are  chiefly  traceable.  In  matters  of  be- 
lief and  government  Dr.  Mair  would  not  have  the  action  of  the 
church  subject  to  review  by  the  courts  of  the  state.  He  would 
repeal,  moreover,  the  present  laws  of  patronage  which  were  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  Free  Church  secession  two  generations  ago. 
He  does  not,  however,  propose  disestablishment,  for,  he  says, 
men's  minds  recoil  from  "the  appalling  spectacle  of  the  dis- 
establishment campaign."  "  Can  not  a  so-called  established 
church  be  a  free  church?"  he  asks.  The  freedom  he  advocates 
shall  be  such  that  any  church  may  "  frame,  modify,  change,  or  add 
to  its  Confession  of  Faith,  by  whatever  name  known,  as  also  its 
rites  and  ordinances,  by  its  ordinary  settled  mode  of  procedure 
for  the  time  being,  and  any  such  Confession  of  Faith  or  modifica- 
tion or  change  thereof,  or  any  such  modification  or  change  in  the 
rites  and  ordinances  of  said  Church,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  bind- 
ing on  the  members  of  the  said  Church  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  had  mutually  contracted  and  agreed  to 
abide  by  and  observe  the  same,  and  shall  be  capable  of  being  en- 
forced in  courts  of  civil  jurisdiction  in  relation  to  any  property 
belonging  to  the  said  Church." 

Each  church  is  to  have  complete  autonomy  and  equality,  and 
shall  decide  who  are  to  be  members  of  its  courts,  and  shall  limit 
or  expand  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  such  courts.  This  will 
take  away  many  of  the  vexatious  legal  restrictions,  which  have  so 
far  caused  division  and  heart-burnings  between  the  three  Pres- 
byterian Churches  of  Scotland. 

Since  one  cause  of  division  among  the  churches  has  been  the 
partition  of  college  and  university  patronage,  he  proposes  that 
"  ministers  and  preachers  of  any  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scot- 
land shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  to  any  vacant  chair  in  the 
Faculty  of  Divinity  in  any  of  the  universities  of  Scotland." 

This  by  rfo  means   implies  the  disestablishment  of  the   Estab- 


lished Church,  which  would  inevitably  bring  with  it  partial  ion 

cation  oi   funds,  bul   nn  nl\    Mi.,!, ,in.  equality,  and  unity,  i   tab 
lished  by  law.     I  [e  ci  mtinues  : 

"  Hitherto  tin-  only  remedj  put  forward  for  our  ailments  thai 
has  any  claim  to  deiiniteness,  and  that  has  been  seriously 
pressed,  is  disestablishment.     'I  hat   no  other   proposal  ha,  come 

to  the  front   may   well  be  because,  if  some  other  was  com ■civd 

any  responsible  persons,  they  have  been  restrained  from  broach 
ing  it  by  the  dread  of  producing  again  the  appalling   >pe<  ta<  le  of 
a  disetstablishment  campaign;  or  perhaps  because  men's  mind, 
were  so  preoccupied  bj   other  church  bu  that  anj  attention 

to  it  was  impossible;  or  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  m  progri 
into  which  it  could  not  have  been  fitted.  Cut  .  .  eannot  a  so- 
called  established  church  lie  n  free  church?  The  able  men  who 
framed  the  Claim.  Declaration,  and  Protest  of  io.}_'  evidently 
thought  so.  Perhaps  some  may  think  the  very  word  'established  ' 
implies  the  contrary.  It  is  a  mere  term  of  convenience,  and  i 
well  be  dropped  (with  perhaps  also  some  details  which  it  implies 
at  present.)  Assuming  freedom  in  all  things  spiritual  to  lie  an 
attribute  of  a  Christian  church,  surely  an  intelligent  nation  would 
wish  that  its  church  should  have  this  acknowledged,  and  should 
be  wanting  in   nothing." 

These  tentative  proposals  are  now  under  discussion  in  the  re- 
ligious journals  of  Scotland;  and    The  Interior  thinks  that  thi 
can   be   little  doubt   that   some   such   scheme    will    be  eventually 
adopted. 

HERBERT'S   SERVICE   TO   RELIGIOUS    POETRY. 

f~*  EORGE  HERBERT  PALMER,  in  his  new  annotated  edi 
^-*  tion  of  George  Herbert's  works,  characterizes  this  seven- 
teenth century  poet  as  the  originator  in  English  of  a  new  species 
of  sacred  verse,  "the  religious  love-lyric."  Air.  Palmer  classifies 
religious  verse  in  England  before  Herbert's  time  under  the  four 
heads  of  vision,  meditation,  paraphrase,  and  hymn.  In  the  poetry  of 
vision,  he  states,  the  poet  stands  above  his  world,  and  is  concerned 
rather  with  divine  transactions  than  with  human.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  genre,  which  represents  "  a  kind  of  survival  of  the 
early  miracle  play,"  he  mentions  the  author  of  "  Piers  Plowman," 
Spenser,  Giles  Fletcher,  and  Milton.  Of  the  second  class,  the 
poetry  of  religious  meditation,  he  says :  "  It  studies  a  problem  and 
tries  to  reach  a  general  truth,  but  lacks  the  individual  note;  if 
the  preceding  group  of  religious  verse  may  be  thought  of  as  fol- 
lowing the  Miracle  Play,  this  continues  the  tradition  of  the  old 
Morality."  Under  the  third  division  he  groups  all  versified  para- 
phrases of  portions  of  the  Bible.  This,  he  tells  us.  was  a 
favorite  form  of  religious  utterance.  Of  the  fourth  form,  the 
hymn,  he  says  : 

"  The  hymn,  that  form  of  religious  aspiration  most  natural  to 
us,  developed  slowly  in  the  England  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and 
gained  only  a  partial  acceptance  during  the  reign  of  Charles.  The 
Catholic  Church  had  always  had  its  Latin  hymns.  Many  of  these 
tvere  translated  by  Luther  and  the  German  reformers,  and  freely 
used  in  their  churches.  Luther's  own  hymns  were  much  prized. 
The  English  Prayer  Book  is  largely  a  translation  of  the  Roman 
Breviary,  and  the  Breviary  contains  many  hymns ;  but  the  makers 
of  the  Prayer  Book  left  the  hymns  untranslated.  Why  so  low 
an  estimate  was  set  on  hymns  in  England  is  not  altogether  clear. 
but  for  some  reason  English  Protestants  contented  themselves 
for  the  most  part  with  versions  of  the  Psalms.  ...  It  was  not 
until  1623  that  George  Wither,  in  his  'Hymns  and  Songs  of  the 
Church.'  composed  the  first  hymn-book  that  ever  appeared  in 
England,  and  obtained  permission  to  have  it  used  in  churches. 
Eighteen  years  later  be  published  a  second  and  much  larger  vol- 
ume, under  the  title  of  '  England's  Hallelujah.'  but  like  its  pre- 
decessor it  met  with  much  opposition." 

Such,  says  Mr.  Palmer,  was  the  condition  of  English  sacred 
poetry  when  Herbert  began  to  write :  and  while  he  made  "  good 
contributions "  to  all  four  accredited  varieties,  his  distinctive 
merit  lies  in  the  new  variety  which  he  created.     We  read  : 

"  He  originated  a  new  species  of  sacred  verse,  the  religious 
lyric,  a  species  for  which  the  English  world  was  waiting,  which  it 
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welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  and  which  at  once  became  so  firmly 
established  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  did  not  al- 
ways exist.  In  reality,  though  cases  of  something  similar  may 
be  discovered  in  earlier  poetry,  it  was  Herbert  who  thought  it 
out,  studied  its  esthetic  possibilities,  and  created  the  type  for 
future  generations.  Wherein,  then,  does  this  fifth  type  of  Her- 
bert's differ  from  the  preceding  four?  In  this:  The  religious 
Uric  is  the  cry  of  the  individual  heart  to  God.  Standing  face  to 
face  with  Him.  its  writer  describes  no  event,  explores  no  general 
problem,  leans  on  no  authoritative  book.  He  searches  his  own 
soul,  and  utters  the  love,  the  timidity,  the  joy.  the  vacillations. 
the  remorse,  the  anxieties,  he  finds  there.  That  is  not  done  in 
the  hymn.  Though  its  writer  often  speaks  in  the  first  person,  he 
gives  voice  to  collective  feeling.  He  thinks  of  himself  as  repre- 
sentative, and  selects  from  that  which  be  finds  in  his  heart  only 
what  will  identify  him  with  others.  On  God  and  himself  bis  at- 
tention is  not  exclusively  fixed.  Always  in  the  lyric  it  is  thus 
fixed.  When  Burns  sings  of  Mary  Morison,  he  has  no  audience 
in  mind,  nor  could  his  words  be  adopted  by  any  company.  Just 
so  the  religious  lyric  is  a  supreme  love-song,  involving  two  per- 
sons only, — the  individual  soul  as  the  lover  and  its  divine  and 
incomparable  love.  We  hear  the  voice  of  the  former  appealing 
in  introspective  monologue  to  the  distant  and  exalted  dear  one." 


CONVERSION   OF   EDWARD   EVERETT 
HALE,   JR. 

THE  conversion  from  llnitarianism  to  evangelical  Christianity 
of  Professor  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  of  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  religious  press. 
Professor  Hale  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  whom  The 
Congregationalist  describes  as  "  probably  the  most  distinguished 
living  Unitarian."  The  conversion  took  place  last  autumn  during 
the  revival  meetings  held  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Dawson,  the  well-known 
London  evangelist,  in  State  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Professor  Hale's  own  account  of  his  con- 
version, now  first  published  in  The  Epivorth  Herald  (Chicago), 
is  hailed  as  a  peculiarly  interesting  "  human  document."  The 
transition,  remarks  The  Congregationalist,  has  never  been  better 
described  than  in  this  bit  of  autobiography.  The  same  paper 
adds :  "  It  represents,  too,  the  kind  of  response  to  sane  and  nor- 
mal evangelism  which  we  believe  we  shall  find  more  and  more, 
especially  among  the  educated  and  refined  members  of  society." 

Professor  Hale's  experience  does  not  seem  typical  of  either 
the  emotional  or  the  intellectual  conversion.  He  had  attended 
one  or  more  revival  meetings  when  the  changes  he  here  describes 
began  to  manifest  themselves  : 

"  As  the  week  went  on  I  began  to  be  conscious  of  a  curious 
change  in  myself  which  I  did  not  and  do  not  now  explain.  My 
pleasure  in  the  many  interests  which  made  up  my  life  began  to 
diminish  and  become  dull.  Instead  of  desiring  to  finish  up  the 
duties  of  life  to  turn  to  its  pleasures,  I  found  that  for  the  time 
its  pleasures  bad  little  interest.  Art,  literature,  scholarship,  the 
theatre,  the  various  things  that  had  filled  my  mind,  these  things, 
as  well  as  some  others  that  I  need  not  particularize,  lost  attrac- 
tion. Further  even,  plans,  possibilities,  ambitions  of  one  sort  and 
another,  of  which  I  bad  a  number  in  hand,  no  longer  interested 
me.  The  only  thing  that  held  my  attention  was  my  everyday 
work  and  a  certain  rather  dry  bit  of  philology  that  I  had  in  hand. 
I  noticed  this  loss  of  interest,  and  entirely  without  regret.  The 
attraction  of  nature  held  on  longer  than  the  rest.  T  remember 
one  morning  looking  out  of  the  window  at  a  row  of  elms  which  I 
had  for  years  looked  at  with  delight  while  dressing,  taking  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  their  change  of  aspect  with  the  changing  year. 
I  said  to  myself,  quite  consciously.  'I  wonder  if  that  is  going. 
too,'  and  before  I  bad  finished  the  sentence  T  was  aware  that  love 
of  nature  had  gone  with  the  rest.  Doubtless  those  interests  will 
return.  T  am  sure  T  hope  they  will,  but  for  the  time  they  left  me. 
and  life  was  without  those  things  which  bad  made  it  worth  while. 
1  fell  no  especial  lack,  however:  T  believe  T  was  conscious  of  a 
greater  interest,  a  greater  love,  let  me  say.  for  people  in  general 
as  T  met  them  or  saw  them.  ...  It  then  became  clear  to  me 
thai  1  bad  been  giving  up  the  element  of  self  in  life  that  1  might 
accept  Christ  as  a  Master.      T  therefore  openly  did  so." 


TOLSTOY   ON   THE  DISADVANTAGES  OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOY,  writing  in  The  fortnightly  Review 
(London),  on  "The  End  of  the  Age,"  asserts  that  in  all 
material  rivalries  Christian  nations  are  at  a  disadvantage  as 
against  non-Christian  nations.  That  they  are  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  matter  of  warfare,  he  says,  is  evidenced  by  the  course  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  war.  "  This  war,"  he  claims.  "  has  proved  in 
the  most  obvious  way  that  the  power  of  Christian  nations  can  in 
no  wise  lie  in  military  power  contrary  to  the  Christian  spirit,  and 
that  if  the  Christian  nations  wish  to  remain  Christian  their  efforts 
should  be  directed  not  at  all  to  military  power,  but  to  something 
different."  "  It  has  shown  all  Christendom  the  fallacy  of  the 
way  along  which  the  Christian  nations  were,  and  are,  advancing." 
The  Japanese,  he  urges,  had  an  enormous  advantage  in  that  they 
are  not  Christians.     He  enlarges  upon  this  point  as  follows : 

"However  distorted  be  Christianity. amongst  Christian  nations, 
it  yet,  however  vaguely,  lives  in  their  consciousness,  and  men  are 
Christians.  At  all  events  the  best  amongst  them  cannot  devote 
all  their  mental  powers  to  the  invention  and  preparation  of 
weapons  of  murder ;  cannot  fail  to  regard  martial  patriotism  more 
or  less  indifferently;  cannot,  like  the  Japanese,  cut  open  their 
stomachs  merely  that  they  may  avoid  surrendering  themselves  as 
prisoners  to  the  foe ;  cannot  blow  themselves  up  into  the  air  to- 
gether with  the  enemy  as  used  previously  to  be  the  case.  They 
no  longer  value  the  military  virtues  and  military  heroism  as  much 
as  formerly ;  they  respect  less  and  less  the  military  class ;  they 
can  no  longer  without  consciousness  of  insult  to  human  dignity 
servilely  submit  to  authority;  and  above  all  they,  or  at  least  the 
majority  of  them,  can  no  longer  commit  murder  with  indifference. 

"  In  all  times,  even  in  peaceful  activities  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  Christian  nations  could  not  compete  with 
non-Christian.  So  it  was,  and  continues  to  be,  in  the  monetary 
strife  with  non-Christians.  However  badly  and  fallaciously 
Christianity  may  be  interpreted,  the  Christian  recognizes  (and  the 
more  so  the  more  he  is  a  Christian)  that  wealth  is  not  the  high- 
est good  and,  therefore,  he  cannot  devote  to  it  all  his  powers,  as 
does  he  who  has  no  ideals  higher  than  wealth,  or  who  regards 
wealth  as  a  divine  blessing.  The  same  in  the  sphere  of  non- 
Christian  science  and  art ;  in  these  spheres,  both  of  positive  ex- 
perimental science  and  of  art  which  places  pleasure  as  its  aim.  the 
precedence  has  belonged,  does,  and  always  must  belong  to  the 
least  Christian  individuals  and  nations.  What  we  see  in  the 
manifestation  of  peaceful  activity  was  bound  to  exist  all  the  more 
in  that  activity  of  war  which  is  directly  repudiated  by  true  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  this  inevitable  advantage  in  the  military  art  of  non- 
Christian  over  Christian  nations  which,  given  equal  means  of 
military  science,  has  been  so  unmistakably  demonstrated  in  the 
brilliant  victory  of  the  Japanese  over  the  Russians. 

"And  it  is  in  this  inevitable  and  necessary  superiority  of  non- 
Christian  nations  that  lies  the  enormous  significance  of  the 
Japanese  victory." 

From  this  point  he  goes  on  to  urge  his  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance.     We  read : 

"A  true  Christian  may  submit,  he  even  cannot  but  submit 
without  strife  to  every  violence,  but  he  cannot  obey  it,  i.e.,  rec- 
ognise its  lawfulness.  However  much  governments  in  general, 
and  the  Russian  Government  in  particular,  have  striven,  and  are 
striving,  to  replace  this  truly  Christian  attitude  towards  power 
by  the  orthodox  '  Christian '  teaching,  the  Christian  spirit  and  the 
distinction  between  'submission'  to  power  and  'obedience'  con- 
tinues to  live  in  the  great  majority  of  the  Russian  working  peo- 
ple. .  .  . 

"  This  consciousness  has  expressed  itself,  and  is  now  expressing 
itself,  in  the  most  varied  and  momentous  events;  in  the  refusal 
of  reservists  to  enter  the  army;  in  desertions  from  the  army;  in 
refusals  to  shoot  and  fight,  especially  in  refusals  to  shoot  at  one's 
comrades  during  suppression  of  revolts;  and  above  all  in  the  con- 
tinually increasing  number  of  cases  of  refusal  to  take  the  oath 
and  enter  the  military  service.  For  the  Russian  people  of  our 
time,  for  the  great  majority  of  them,  there  has  arisen  in  all  its 
great  significance  the  question  as  to  whether  it  be  right  before 
God — before  one's  conscience — to  obey  the  Government  which 
demands  what  is  contrary  to  the  Christian  law." 
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FOREIGN     COMMENT. 


THE  EMERGENCE  OF  LABOR  IN  ENGLAND. 

THE  Liberals  in  England  are  beginning  to  think  that  in  open- 
ing the  Labor  Movement,  like  the  old  enchanter,  they  have 

called  up  a  phantom  who  may  prove  too  strong  for  them,  and 
whom  they  will  not  be  able  to  lay.  This  seems  to  be  the  tone  of 
Mr.  Morley's  speech  at  Montrose,  as  reported  in  the  London 
Times.  He  said  he  was  perfectly  sure  that  the  Labor  contingent 
would  ask  for  some  things  which  he  for  one  would  do  the  best 
he  could  to  prevent  its  having,  and  he  certainly  would  not  admit 
that  the  new  Labor  contingent  would  always  be  right.  He  modi- 
fied this,  however,  by  admitting  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  a  better  place  than  it  had  ever  been  before  in  its  long 
and  glorious  history,  when  they  would  hear  at  first-hand  from  the 
direct  representatives  of  Labor  what  it  was  that  Labor  thought. 
Meanwhile,  Philip  Snowen,  M.P.  for  Blackburn  (Labor),  declares 
in  the  Daily  News  (Liberal,  London)  that  "  the  Labor  vote  is  the 
evidence  of  a  political  revolution."     He  proceeds: 

"  In  the  fast  Parliament  there  was  but  one  Labor  member  who 
knew  the  political  movement,  and  who  was  really  representative 
of  its  spirit  and  its  hopes.  In  the  new  Parliament  there  will  be 
a  dozen  men  who  for  a  dozen  years  have  been  active  propagand- 
ists of  Socialism  in  the  country.  They  know  what  the  supporters 
of  the  Labor  movement  are  expecting  from  the  Labor  members. 
Five  out  of  the  six  male  members  of  the  executive  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Labor  Party  are  among  the  new  Labor  M.P.'s,  while  at 
least  half  a  dozen  others  have  been  actively  associated  with  its 
work.  The  influence  of  these  men  of  the  Labor  group  on  Par- 
liament and  on  the  country,  will,  I  think,  be  very  far-reaching. 
They,  by  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  British  working  class 
movement,  by  their  association  with  the  international  working 
class  movement,  will  bring  Parliament  into  closer  touch  with 
those  great  national  and  world  forces  which  in  the  past  have 
operated  without  human  control,  but  which  under  the  direction 
of  wise  statesmanship  may  be  so  potent  for  the  good  of  hu- 
manity. 

"  The  first  General  Election  of  the  twentieth  century  marks 
the  beginning  of  democratic  participation  in  our  national  legis- 


a  reversionaby  plea   (after  Phil  May). 

Chamberlain  :  "  I  say,  Arthur,  if  you  don't  come  up  again  may  I  keep 
the  boat?"  — Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

lation.     The  next  election  will  put  the  people  into  their  rightful 
place  as  the  governors  of  their  own  concerns." 

The  Clarion,  the  London  organ  of  Labor,  speaks  more  strongly 
still,  and  claims  that  "  Labor  is  no  longer  on  the  door-step.    Labor 


is  inside.  Something  will  happen."  What  will  happen  it  ex- 
plains by  announcing  that  the  Socialists  are  eventually  to  swallow 
up  the  Liberal  party,  in  spite  of  such  leaders  as  Bannerman. 
Thus : 

"In  Great  Britain,  as  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
the  cleavage  has  now  been  definitely  marked  between  Capitalist 
Liberalism  and  Socialist  Democracy.    The  workers  have  crossed 

their  Rubicon,  and  though  Pompey  I'.anncnnan's  mercenaries 
fatuously  acclaim  them  yet  as  allies,  that  delusion  is  not  likely 
to  endure  when  the  Socialists  get  to  business." 

The  Socialists  will  "  get  to  business,"  or  attempt  to  do  so,  on 
the  lines  pointed   out  "by  Mr.   Robert    Blatchford,  editor   of  the 


A    NEW    PICTURE    OF    JOHN    BURNS, 

Whom  the  late  Prime  Minister  styles  "  a  bargee,"  but  whose  party 
triumphs  at  what  the  London  Daily  Neios  calls  "  the  first  great  People's 
election  ;   the  richest   fruit  of  modern   English   Democracy." 

Clarion,  in  a  work  entitled,  "  Britain  for  the  British."  He  says 
the  Labor  party  have  reached  the  firing  line.  The  first  line  is 
Trade  Union:  "The  second  is  the  municipality;  the  third  line  is 
Parliament."  Speaking  of  the  Labor  "  firing  line,"  he  addresses 
the  workingmen  as  to  their  future  representation  in  Parliament, 
and  tells  them: 

"  You  ought  to  put  at  least  200  Labor  members  into  the  House. 
Never  mind  Liberalism  and  Toryism.  Mr.  Morley  said  in  Janu- 
ary, that  what  puzzled  him  was  to  '  find  any  difference  between 
the  new  Liberalism  and  the  new  Conservatism.'  Do  not  try  to 
find  a  difference,  John.     Have  a  Labor  party. 

"  '  Self-interest  is  the  strongest  motive  in  human  nature.'  Take 
care  of  your  own  interests  and  stand  by  your  own  class. 

"  You  will  ask,  perhaps,  what  these  200  Labor  representatives 
are  to  do.  They  should  do  anything  and  everything  they  can  do 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  interests  of  the  working  class." 

He  proceeds  to  give  an  outline  of  the  Parliamentary  program 
of  the  Labor  party,  which  embodies  what  is  known  in  Europe  as 
Constitutional  Socialism.     Llere  it  is  : 

Removal  of  taxation  from  articles  used  by  the  workers,  such  as 
tea  and  tobacco,  and  increase  of  taxation  on  large  incomes  and 
on  land. 

Compulsory  sale  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  municipal  houses, 
works,  farms,  and  gardens. 

Nationalization  of  railways  and  mines. 

Taxation  to  extinction  of  all  mineral  royalties. 
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Vastly  improved  education  for  the  working  classes.. 

Old  age  pensions. 

Adoption  of  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

Universal  adult  suffrage. 

Eight-hour  day  and  standard  rates  of  wages  in  all  Govern- 
ment and  municipal  works. 

Establishment  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture. 

State  insurance  of  life. 

Nationalization  of  all  banks. 

The  second  ballot. 

Abolition  of  property  votes. 

Formation  of  a  citizen  army  for  home  defense. 

Abolition  of  workhouses. 

Solid  legislation  on  the  housing  question. 

Government  inquiry  into  the  food  question,  with  a  view  to  re- 
storing British  agriculture. 

Those  are  a  few  steps  towards  the  desired  goal  of  Socialism. 


FRENCH   AND   GERMAN    PRESS   ON   THE    NEW 
FRENCH    PRESIDENT. 

A  N  illuminating  instance  of  the  bitterness  of  party  politics  is 
■**-  seen  in  the  fact  that  practically  the  only  acrid  comment  on 
the  new  President  of  France  appears  in  the  press  of  his  own 
capital.  In  Berlin,  for  example,  the  newspapers,  on  the 
whole,  speak  very  well  of  him,  but  in  Paris  the  Republique  Fran- 
gaisc  (Republican)  "bows  to  the  will  of  the  electorate."  but  re- 
grets the  result;  while  the  Gaulois,  which  has  monarchical  ten- 
dencies, calls  President  Fallieres  "the  candidate  of  Mr.  Pelletan, 
of  General  Andre,  of  Mr.  Combes,  of  Mr.  Jaures,  of  the 
Frankfurter  Zcitung,  and  of  the  Kolnischc  Zeitung."  and  regrets 
the  defeat  of  Doumer,  who,  it  adds  meaningly,  "  loves  the  Re- 
public on  principle,  and  not  for  what  he  can  get  out  of  it."  The 
Liberie  is  even  more  severe,  and  regrets  that  "  a  nice  man  "  has 
been  elected  instead  of  "  a  man,"  and  is  disappointed  that  the  new 
President  "  should  so  plainly  betray  the  lack  of  those  qualities  of 
energy  and  decision  of  which  France  and  the  Republic  at  this 
moment  stand  in  such  dire  need." 

Naturally  Henri  Rochefort,  who  was  counsel  for  the  defense 
in  the  Deroulede-Guerin  trial,  over  which  Mr.  Fallieres  presided, 
cannot  conceal  his  vexation.  He  reviles  the  new  President  for 
his  age  and  obesity,  and  recounts  the  grievances  which  he  thinks 
he  suffered  from  the  rulings  of  the  judge  at  that  trial,  and  goes 
on  to  say.  in  the  Intransigeant : 

"  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  felt  the  approach  of  death, 
flung  his  sceptre  into  the  circle  of  his  generals  and  exclaimed,  '  to 
the  most  worthy !  '  Loubet,  who  must  be  considered  something 
quite  opposite  to  a  hero,  when  he  saw  all  hopes  of  re-election  dis- 
appear, said  to  the  members  of  the  '  Block.'  as  he  pointed  to  the 
fauteuil  on  which  the  Panamaists  had  formerly  seated  him:  'To 
the  most  unworthy!  '  and  immediately  Fallieres  was  placed  there. 


....  And  men  like  Jaures,  Clemenceau.  and  Pelletan,  who  have 
always  been  proclaimed  the  defenders  of  popular  rights,  cynically 
sacrificed  the  votes  of  the  people  to  the  wishes  of  a  privileged 
class.  .  .  .  The  Senate  orders,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
obeys." 

Turning  to  the  more  favorable  Parisian  comment,  Mr.  Clemen- 
ceau, in  the  Aurore,  declares  the  Presidential  election  "  a  brilliant 
victory  of  the  Republican  party  over  the  reactionaries."  He  con- 
cludes that  now  "  the  Republic  will  continue."  "  Long  live  the 
Republic  !  "  exclaims  Mr.  Manjan  in  the  Radical:  "  Once  more 
the  Republic  has  crushed  its  eternal  adversary.  The  road  is  now 
open  for  progress,  reform,  and  peace."  The  election  is  "  a  great 
event,"  says  Mr.  Jaures  in  Humanite,  and  he  adds:  "There  is 
always  a  sort  of  grandeur  in  the  manner  in  which  power  is  handed 
from  one  man  to  another  in  this  Republic  of  France.  It  is  a  fine 
sight  to  behold  how  the  democracy  asserts  its  sovereign  authority 
in  the  palace  of  the  ancient  monarchy."  The  Petite  Republique 
praises  "  the  democratic  origin,  the  modest  and  kindly  character, 
the  past  work  and  the  future  aspirations  of  the  new  President 
of  the  Republic,"  who,  according  to  the  Sicclc,  is  "  the  chief  best 
suited  to  France."  His  election,  says  the  Lantcrne,  was  "inevi- 
table." Now,  says  the  Action,  work  can  and  must  be  begun  on 
"  reforms,  lay,  fiscal,  and  social."  These  auguries  of  good,  and 
expressions  of  congratulation,  are  echoed  by  the  Petite  Parisicn 
and  the  Soldi.  Excellent  advice  is  offered  to  Mr.  Fallieres  by 
the  Echo  de  Paris,  which  declares  that  he  must  show  by  words 
and  deeds  what  he  understands  to  be  the  mission  of  France;  while 
the  Temps  begins  its  election  editorial  by  applauding  Mr.  Loubet's 
successful  conciliation  of  European  sovereigns,  and  declares  that 
Mr.  Fallieres's  election  secures  the  peace  of  Europe 

In  Berlin,  the  election  at  Versailles  seems,  according  to  the 
papers,  to  have  been  watched  with  as  keen  an  interest  as  at  Paris. 
The  election  of  Mr.  Fallieres  is  now  recognized  throughout  Ger- 
many as  a  guaranty  of  peace.  Thus  the  official  Lokal  Anzeiger 
(Berlin)  declares:  "The  peace  of  western  Europe  is  triumphantly 
assured  by  this  election,  as  it  was  by  the  check  administered  in 
England  to  anti-Reform  imperialism."  The  Vossischc  Zcitung 
(Berlin)  calls  the  new  President  "a  good  and  peaceful  bour- 
geois." and  says  that  "  there  is  now  reasonable  ground  for  hop- 
ing that  during  his  presidency,  as  during  that  of  his  predecessor, 
there  will  be  no  war  between  Germany  and  France."  The  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  hails  the  new  chief  of  the  French  Republic  as  a 
"  friend  of  peace,"  and  the  Kolnischc  Zcitung  rhapsodically  de- 
clares : 

"  Scarce  had  the  last  hour  of  parliamentary  duties  sounded 
when  the  president  of  the  Senate,  the  second  officer  in  the  state, 
retired  to  his  vineyard  and  his  vinedressers.  And  now  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  has  become  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
The  vines  will  lose  their  vine-dresser,  but  the  great  vineyard  of 
the  country,  the  Republic,  has  gained  a  laborer  who  will  work  as 
hard  as  ever,  with  equal  activity  and  conscientiousness,  as  a  good 
citizen,  a  democrat,  the  peaceful  father  of  a  family.  For  he  who, 
like  Mr-  Fallieres,  loves  nature,  loves  peace  also.  Foreign  nations 
have  reason  for  feeling  happy  over  this  election,  which  they  may 
hail  with  satisfaction  as  a  harbinger  of  peace." 

Altho   Vorzuaerts   (Berlin),  the  organ  of  Bebel,  leader  of  the 


THE    CONFERENCE    AT    AI.UKCIRAS. 

Peace  :  "  It  was  quite  unnecessary  tor  you  to  come  here.  You  ask  me 
to  preside,  and  yet  you  are  secretly  plotting  against  each  other.  If  you 
get  your  deserts,  not  one  of  you  will  get  what  he  wants." 

— Amsterdammer. 


Russian  cake     with 
Bre  crackers. 


POLITICAL    CAKES. 

Colonial   cake — most 
delicious. 


Vatican  cake — a   little 

too  salt. 
— Fischictto   (Turin). 


DESSERTS  OR    DESERTS? 
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Social   Democrats  in  the  Reichstag,  mentions  the  election  of  Mr. 
Fallieres  without  comment.  Die  Neue  Gesellschaft    (Berlin),  a 
Socialistic  weekly,  hails  with  delight   the  promotion  of  the  presi 
dent   of   the    Senate    to   the    presidency   of   the    Republic,   and   de 
clares  thai  a  victory  has  been  won  for  democracy.     The  follow- 
ing is  its  rather  pointed  comment : 

"  The  election  of  Clement  Armand  Fallieres  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Republic  is  a  decided  victory  for  democracy,  not  only  because 
Fallieres  is  a  democrat,  hut  also  because,  as  Ear  as  one  man  can 
be,  he  is  the  best  representative  of  democracy.  This  election  is 
a  good  sign,  because  it  means  that  France  has  other  ideals  in 
electing  the  head  of  the  State  than  that  of  a  popinjay  leader.  The 
French  may  not  see  clearly  what  sort  of  a  President  they  need, 
hut  they  know  pretty  accurately  what  sort  of  a  man  they  do  not 
want.  They  do  not  desire  to  see  in  this  high  office  an  empty  cox- 
comb, a  flighty  posturer,  or  a  neurotic  dreamer.  Mr.  Fallieres 
will  never  abet  those  who  intrigue  against  the  progress  of  intel- 
lectual politics,  nor  will  he  ever  encourage  the  sham  patriotism 
of  the  Chauvinists.  To  put  it  briefly,  he  is  a  much  better  man 
than  Doumer,  and  that  the  National  Assembly  chose  him,  and 
rejected  the  latter,  is  matter  of  congratulation  to  everyone." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WOMAN'S    PLACE    IN   THE   RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION. 

A 17" OMEN  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  reform  movement 
in  Russia,  and  Russian  feminism  seems,  according  to  an 
anonymous  writer  in  La  Revue  (Paris),  to  be  of  a  more  stalwart 
and  aggressive  character  than  is  the  case  in  either  England, 
France,  Germany  or  even  America.  The  Russian  woman  has 
rights  of  property  which  seem  to  be  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  women  in  the  civilized  world.  She  inherits  her  mother's 
estate  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons.  It  is  not  unnatural,  there- 
fore, to  find  in  the  program  of  the  Peasants'  League  that  a  claim 
is  made  for  Woman  Suffrage.  In  other  respects,  we  learn,  the 
Russian  woman  is  superior  to  her  masculine  relations.     To  quote  : 

"  In  the  program  of  the  Peasants'  League,  which  appears  at 
present  to  be  the  greatest  of  hostile  manifestations  against  Czar- 
ism,  there  is  one  provision  which  is  very  little  understood  in 
Europe.  This  is  the  claim  for  Woman  Suffrage.  Civilized  races 
which  have  usually  made  of  woman  an  instrument  of  pleasure 
and  at  the  same  time  an  instrument  of  drudgery  find  such  a 
claim  extravagant,  not  to  say  ridiculous.  Those  who  know  Russia 
would  rather  consider  extravagance  to  lie  in  demanding  the  suf- 
frage for  men.  It  would  require  a  long  disquisition  to  relate 
how  the  woman  has  had  a  much  greater  share  than  the  man 
not  only  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  move- 
ment, but  even  in  controling  the  common  affairs  of  life." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  show  that  the  Russian  woman  has  a 
moral  and  legal  individuality  which  keeps  her  •  a  large  degree 
independent  of  the  other  sex,  and  he  says : 

"  When  we  consider  that  even  among  the  peasants  woman 
maintains  a  certain  moral  individuality,  that  the  daughters  are 
heiresses  of  their  mother  to  the  exclusion  of  her  sons;  that  in 
this  way  they  constitute  a  class  of  the  population  independent  of 
the  men ;  when  we  discover  that  woman  everywhere  in  Russia 
seems  ready  to  assume  an  initiative  for  which  the  men  refuse 
to  assume  the  responsibility;  that  feminism,  the  fad  of  our  ele- 
gant degenerates,  exists  in  Russia  as  a  phenomenon  absolutely 
natural,  which  surprises  no  one;  the  claim  for  the  suffrage  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  In  commerce,  in  art,  in  science,  in  all  the 
intellectual  professions,  the  Russian  woman  appears  to  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  Russian  man." 

The  Russian  woman  as  a  revolutionary  is  indeed  superior  to  the 
Russian  man,  both  as  a  propagandist,  a  heroic  martyr  for  the 
cause,  and  an  untiring  enthusiast  for  reform.     Thus : 

"  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  the  ideas  upon  which  new  Russia 
is  being  founded  have  been  introduced,  taught,  disseminated,  de- 
fended, at  least  as  much  by  the  word,  the  daily  activity,  the  heroic 


exploit  and  the  martyrdom  of  the  woman  as  of  the  man.  More- 
over, it  is  evident  that  the  particular  fault  of  the  Russian  man, 
his  fatalistic  apathy,  is  to  a  large  extent  not  shared  bj  the  femi- 
nine portion  of  the  population.    We  are  therefore  compelled  to 

accept  the  Opinion  of  all  Russians  of  the  sterner  sex,  tbe  men 
who  are  rich,  elegant  and  Kuropeanixed.  thai  it  would  be  moti 
strous  to  limit  a  participation  in  the  government  of  tbe  State  to 
men  alone.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  future  parliaments 
it  will  he  women  who  are  to  win  the  victories  for  radical  trans 
formations  in  the  policy  of  government." — Translation  untile  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   DOUMA   AND    THE   "LEGAL"    STRUGGLE 

IN    RUSSIA. 

SINCE  the  defeat  of  the  revolutionists  at  Moscow  and  the 
failure  of  several  attempts  at  calling  a  general  strike,  the 
burning  question  in  Russia  has  been  whether  the  government  will 
continue  the  repressive  policy  which  the  insurrection  was  declared 
to  demand,  and  will  nullify — or  allow  the  reactionary  Democrats 
to  nullify — the  imperial  reform  program,  or  whether  that  program 
will  be  executed  in  good  faith,  and  reasonable  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion, agitation,  meeting,  etc.,  restored  to  the  educated  and  lib- 
eral classes.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  pessimism  in  the 
comments  of  the  Russian  press  on  the  "  post-revolutionary  "  situa- 
tion. Writers  have  pointed  to  arrests  of  workmen,  editors,  lead- 
ers, the  suspension  of  newspapers  and  the  refusal  to  recall  extra- 
ordinary measures  of  all  sorts,  and  have  impugned  the  motives 
of  the  government.  Some  have  said  that  the  Douma  would  prob- 
ably never  meet  at  all;  others  fear  that,  even  if  it  does  meet  at 
last,  it  will   have  no  real  power,   while  still   others  believe  that 


REPRESSION    IN     RUSSIA. 

Czarevitch  :  "  Stop  father,  or  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  me  !  " 

— Hire    (Paris). 

the  government,  by  unfair  police  methods  and  restrictions,  will  dis- 
franchise most  of  its  opponents  and  "  capture "  the  Douma,  so 
that,  instead  of  reform  legislation,  measures  agreeable  to  the  re- 
actionary clique  at  court  will  be  enacted  by  that  body. 

But  the  most  recent  comments  are  somewhat  more  hopeful,  and 
the  predictions  of  reaction,  perfidy,  and  treachery  on  the  part  of 
the  government  are  not  so  numerous  or  positive  as  they  were 
before.  The  government  has  definitely  announced  that  the  Douma 
will  assemble  "  toward  the  end  of  April,"  provided  no  new  dis- 
orders or  general  strikes  influence  to  prevent  the  meeting,  and 
the  election  campaign  is  proceeding  under  difficulties,  conven- 
tions being  held  and  platforms  framed.  The  registration  is  light, 
many  being  afraid  to  register    (the  Jews    especially,    in    places 
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where  there  have  been  massacres),  and  some  boycott  the  elec- 
tion and  the  Douma  as  "  empty  concessions."  Still,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  liberals  have  decided  to  give  the  Douma  a  fair  trial 
and  the  government  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  even  the  ex- 
treme organs  admit  that,  since  the  country  is  not  ripe  for  revolu- 
tion, this  is  the  best  and  most  expedient  policy  to  pursue  at 
present. 

Thus  the  Nascha  Zicn  (.St.  Petersburg),  the  radical  organ  in 
which  Gorky  is  the  chief  writer,  says : 

"  The  danger  now  is  in  indifference.  In  indifference,  born  of 
the  sense  of  failure  and  futility,  the  government  may  now  find  a 
source  of  new  strength.  .  .  .  We  should  go  to  the  polls  as  we 
might  to  a  heroic  act.  Just  because  the  electoral  system  is  an 
absurd,  tricky  one.  designed  to  place  in  the  Douma  sham  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people;  just  because  the  moderates  and  nonde- 
scripts thou<-l  tlessly  and  eagerly  run  toward  it,  just  for  that  rea- 
son must  we.  as  a  matter  of  duty,  register,  agitate,  and  vote,  elect 
our  own  representatives,  and  strive  in  every  way  to  remove  the 
obstacles  to  free  political  life  and  representative  government." 

"Exactly."  comments  the  Novosti  (St.  Petersburg),  (whose 
editor  has  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  abusing  the  degree 
of  freedom  conferred  upon  the  press  "  temporarily  "),  "  not  of  boy- 
cotting the  Douma  should  we  think  now,  but  of  accepting  it,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  it,  calling  upon  all  parties  to  participate  in  the 
election  and  secure  a  progressive,  honest,  constitutional  majority. 
Let  us  take  the  Douma  as  a  compromise  and  go  to  work."  This 
paper  continues : 

"  Let  us  suppose  the  worst — that  the  Douma  has  been  elected 
under  such  interference  and  official  pressure,  and  that  the  ma- 
jority consists  of  bureaucratic  officials,  conservatives  and  place- 
hunters  :  and  that  these  people  claim  the  right  to  decide  the  des- 
tiny of  Russia.  Even  then  the  elections  will  not  have  been  use- 
less. The  campaign  will  have  aided  the  cause  of  political 
progress  and  popular  education.  The  minority  will  form  a  solid 
unit  and  its  voice  will  be  heard  over  Russia  and  will  have  its 
influence.  .  .  .  Political  tact  and  common  sense  are  now  neces- 
sary, and  all  legal  means  should  be  utilized  and  exhausted  before 
we  talk  about  abandoning  the  Douma  to  reaction  and  appealing 
to  other  wepons." 

The  Novoye  Vrcmya  and  Slovo  (St.  Petersburg)  have  more 
confidence  in  the  government  and  in  the  Douma,  but  they  join 
the  radical  organs  in  insisting  that  all  parties  and  groups  ought 
to  seek  representation  in  the  national  assembly,  and  that,  when 
it  meets,  it  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  constituent  powers 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  Narodnaya  Swoboda  (St.  Peters- 
burg, Constitutional  Democrat).,  at  the  head  of  its  front  page 
prints  the  words  :  "  Citizens,  prepare  yourselves  for  the  election ! 
Register!  Register!  Publish  abroad  the  program  of  the  Con- 
stitutional-Democratic party  " ;  and  then  follows  a  leading  article, 
in  which  the  people  are  urged  not  to  boycott  the  Douma,  but  to 
recognize  it  as  the  first  step  towards  a  genuine  representative  as- 
sembly. It  is  pointed  out  that  this  is  the  only  safe  course  to 
adopt. — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


REMEDIES    FOR  RACE  SUICIDE  IN    FRANCE. 

"\^7"HILE  it  is  stated  in  the  Paris  Intransigeant  that  Germany 
*  ^  needs  war  to  weed  out  her  teeming  population,  the  old 
cry  is  raised  in  France  that  the  population  is  diminishing  to  a 
dangerous  degree,  or,  at  any  rate,  fails  to  increase  at  a  normal 
rate.  France,  in  fact,  is  threatened,  according  to  F.  A.  de  La 
Rochefoucauld,  in  La  Nouvclh  Revue  (Paris),  with  depopula- 
tion. Accordingly,  says  the  writer,  a  parliamentary  commission 
was  nominated  in  1901,  to  investigate  the  causes.  A  report,  we 
are  told,  has  been  given  in  by  Mr.  Yves  Guyot,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission,  this  present  year,  and  this  report  attributes  the 
dwindling  increase  in  births  to  a  purely  economic  cause.  It  is 
protection  which  has  increased  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring 
class,  and  that  lies  at  the  root,  says  the  commission,  of  this  dimin- 
ution of  the  French  birth  rate.     This  view  is  combatted  by  Mr. 


Rochefoucauld,  who  shows  that  other  countries,  where  a  similar 
protective  tariff  prevails,  such  as  Germany,  Italy,  Austria  and 
Russia,  have  a  rising  birth  rate,  and  he  traces  the  cause  not  to  an 
economic,  but  to  a  social  origin.  He  says  that  it  is  in  fact  the 
poorer  classes  who  have  the  largest  families,  and  adds : 

"  We  must  not,  therefore,  attribute  the  proportionate  lowness 
of  the  French  birth  rate  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  labor- 
ing peoples  to  economic  causes,  but  to  the  social  conditions  which 
resulted  from  the  revolution.  Misled  by  their  dream  of  equality, 
which  abolished  the  right  of  primogeniture  and  distributed  landed 
property  to  all  the  children,  the  politicians  of  France  have  failed 
at  attaining  the  end  which  they  aimed  at,  that  is,  the  full  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  the  distribution  of  a  patrimony  to  all.  The 
result  has  been  an  actual  setback  to  the  country,  or  at  least  a 
Pyrrhic  victory  for  the  Democracy ;  landed  property  has  been  too 
much  subdivided,  the  native  wage-earning  laboring  class  has 
diminished;  its  place  has  been  taken  by  foreigners,  the  birth  rate 
has  sunk  very  low,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  disappearing,  like 
the  too  wealthy  Romans,  submerged  by  the  inflowing  tide  of  peo- 
ples that  are  poor." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  the  middle  class  who,  as  soon  as 
they  obtain  a  competency,  shrink  from  the  responsibility  and  the 
expense  of  a  large  family,  while  the  proletariat  still  keeps  the  birth 
rate  at  a  reasonable  height,  finding  in  their  children  not  only  a 
source  of  delight,  one  of  the  few  which  they  enjoy,  but  also  an 
eventual  assistance  in  providing  subsistence  for  the  family.  The 
remedies  proposed  by  Mr.  Rochefoucauld  for  improving  the  con- 
dition of  things,  which  is  fatally  impairing  the  individuality  and 
vitality  of  the  French  people,  are  as  follows : 

"  There  should  be  established,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  a  tax  to  be 
paid  by  celibates  of  both  sexes,  and  this  tax  should  be  higher  or 
lower  in  proportion  to  their  ages  and  their  position  in  life.  Men 
should  be  taxed  from  their  twenty-fifth  to  their  forty-fifth  year, 
and  women  from  their  twentieth  to  their  fortieth  year.  A  tax 
should  also  be  laid  upon  the  owners  of  real  estate  who  refuse  to 
rent  their  houses  to  tenants  with  families  of  young  children." 

He  proposes  also  certain  measures  of  practical  legislation  for 
the  prevention  of  infanticide,  either  by  violence,  neglect,  or  in- 
sufficient alimentation.  He  also  suggests  that  there  should  be 
some  means  instituted  of  watching  over  the  morals  of  poor 
women  workers  who  have  no  dowry  and  no  opportunities  of 
marriage,  and  of  attempting  to  enforce  an  increase  in  their  wages. 
There  has  already  been  established  in  France  a  society  for  pro- 
viding free  food  for  nursing  mothers  in  certain  quarters  of  the 
cities.  He  adds  to  this  the  suggestion  that  the  milk  destined  for 
nursing  mothers  or  children  of  all  classes  should  be  sold  by  the 
government,  or  in  accordance  with  a  monopoly  legally  established 
and  subject  to  the  strictest  inspection.  He  would  have  milk  for 
the  food  of  children  purchaseable  at  cost  price,  and  would  have 
the  government  found  suburban  sanatoriums  where  the  children  of 
the  poor  could  be  sent  when  attacked  by  the  slightest  sickness. 
As  the  roughs  and  rowdies  of  Paris  are  a  constant  menace  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  married  life,  and  the  purity  of  children,  he 
would  have  Paris  purged  from  them.  They  should  be  sent,  he 
says,  to  construct  railways  in  South  Algeria,  the  Soudan,  and  the 
Sahara  as  far  as  to  the  Congo.  He  would  also  provide  that  life 
should  be  made  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  laborer  who  lias  a 
family.  His  furniture  and  personal  goods  should  be  exempf  from 
legal  execution,  and  no  French  parents  who  have  five  living  chil- 
dren should  be  expected  to  pay  any  taxes  to  the  state.  Every 
Frenchman,  he  says,  the  instant  he  is  out  of  work  or  in  need, 
should  be  able  to  obtain  food,  shelter,  and  emoloyment,  and  he 
would  establish  throughout  Pai;s  special  offices  analogous  to  the 
fire-stations  in  a  great  city,  where  a  man  may  call  up  by  signal 
the  assistance  which  he  needs,  under  the  circumstances  above 
enumerated.  The  law  of  inheritance,  he  suggests,  might  well  be 
changed  so  as  to  keep  the  fortune  of  a  family  in  he  family,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  family. — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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NOTABLE  BOOKS  OF  THE   DAY. 


MUNICIPAL    OWNERSHIP. 

The  City,  t i i m  Hope  OF  DEMOCRACY.  By  Frederic  C.  Howe, 
Ph.D.  Cloth,  319  pages.  Price.  $1.50,  net.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

THIS  is  emphatically  a  book  of  the  times.  Radicalism  is  in 
the  air — a  radicalism  that  would  put  an  end  to  machine  poli- 
tics, would  hunt  down  monopoly  and  corruption,  would  give  freer 
expression  to  the  will  of  the  people  and  fuller  enjoyment  to  the 
individual  of  the  right  to  live.  Especially  is  this  radicalism  find- 
ing voice  in  the  cities,  in  some  of  which — pat  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Howe's  volume — there  have  been  .successful  upris- 
ings against  "  boss "  domination.  Views  may  differ  as  to  the 
means  to  be  employed  to  cure  existing  ills,  but  there  is  a  general 
conviction  that  some  way  out  of  the  present  situation  must  be 
found.  Mr.  Howe's  pages  point  what  their  author  believes  to  be 
the  way  out,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  concerns  the  cities.  Looking 
at  the  matter  from  a  standpoint  differing  somewhat  from  that  of 
most  writers  on  municipal  problems,  he  avers  that  the  roots  of 
corruption  are  to  be  sought  in  economic  and  industrial,  not  in 
social  or  political  conditions.  His  experiences  as  a  member  of 
the  Cleveland  city  council  and  as  a  commissioner  to  investigate 
urban  life  in  Europe  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  already 
stated  by  Mr.  Steffens,  that  "  business "  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  state  of  affairs  revealed  in  the  new  rapidly  growing  "  lit- 
erature of  exposure."  But,  adds  Mr.  Howe,  "  it  is  business,  plus 
franchises  and  privileges,  that  has  overturned  our  cities  and 
brought  shame  to  their  citizens.  For  wealth  without  privilege 
does  not  organize  to  control  parties,  primaries  or  conventions." 
Thus  viewed,  the  correction  of  abuses  becomes  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  education  or  the  penal  code  as  a  change  in  institutions. 
And,  human  nature  being  always  and  everywhere  the  same,  and 
mankind  actuated  by  the  economic  motive  of  self-interest,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  effect  an  institutional  change  which  shall  take 
this  motive  into  account.  Such  a  change  Mr.  Howe  would  bring 
about  by  transferring  franchise  and  privilege  from  class  to  mass 
— in  other  words,  by  applying  the  "  municipal  ownership " 
principle. 

Nor  would  he  confine  its  application  to  those  utilities  with 
which  it  is  commonly  associated — transportation,  lighting  and 
water  supply.  "  The  greater  the  number  of  things  done  by  the 
city  the  better  they  will  be  done."  Even  now,  as  he  observes, 
many  cities  have  assumed  corporate  activity  in  other  spheres 
than  those  just  mentioned,  and  the  tendency  is  to  further  expan- 
sion in  the  same  direction.  Thus,  Mr.  Howe  reminds  us,  in  Eng- 
land proposals  have  been  made  to  manufacture  steam  engines,  gas 
and  electric  fittings,  paving  materials,  and  ice ;  to  supply  milk ; 
to  open  concert  rooms,  saloons,  and  hotels;  and  the  opening  of 
municipal  banks  and  bakeries  has  been  suggested.  Mr.  Howe 
himself  recommends,  among  other  things,  the  establishment  of 
municipal  club  houses  to  take  the  place  of  the  saloon ;  of  municipal 
employment  agencies,  and  of  municipal  supervision  of  the  condi- 
tions of  labor.  All  of  these  activities,  he  admits,  are  in  a  sense 
socialistic.  "  But,"  he  affirms,  "  it  is  such  activities  as  these,  it  is 
the  care  and  protection  of  the  people,  that  inspire  love  and  affec- 
tion for  the  city.  For  these  new  activities  will  enlarge  our  life, 
not  limit  it ;  will  insure  freedom,  not  destroy  it ;  will  give  to  the 
millions  whose  life  goes  to  the  city's  upbuilding  something  more 
than  the  hours  of  sleep,  a  single  room  in  a  tenement  for  a  home, 
and  a  few  hours  in  the  saloon  as  compensation  for  it  all." 

Municipal  ownership,  however,  is  only  part — if  the  major  part 
— of  the  program  outlined.  Taxation  reform  also  holds  Mr. 
Howe's  attention,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  ever-vexatious 
housing  problem  will  be  solved,  sufficient  revenue  raised,  and  the 
burden  of  taxation  placed  on  those  who  can  best  carry  it, 
through  the  taxing  of  land  values  only  and  the  abandonment  of 
all  rates  upon  buildings  and  improvements.  The  initiative  and 
referendum,  and  equal  suffrage,  are  likewise  urged  as  remedial 
measures  in  the  interest  of  good  government  and  wholesome  liv- 
ing. This  is  not  the  place  to  endorse  or  controvert  the  writer's 
proposals,  and  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  any  analysis  of  the 
arguments  upon  which  they  rest.  It  may  be  said,  though,  that 
.suggestive  and  informative  as  are  the  facts  and  figures  cited,  Mr. 
Howe  has  weakened  his  case,  from  the  viewpoint  of  persuasion, 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  presented  it.  We  agree  with  the 
New  York  Times  Saturday  Rcviezv,  which  feels  that  his  style  "  is 
too  openly  that  of  the  lecturer,"  and  adds :  "  He  works  in  his 
shadows  with  plenty  of  bitumen,  and  he  touches  in  his  lights 
with  rather  garish  color.  He  has  the  habit  of  iteration,  with 
variation  only  in  form,  not  in  substance,  and  the  reader's  atten- 
tion is  wearied  thereby  as  the  attention  of  hearers  probably  would 
not  be."  None  the  less,  the  book  is  a  really  noteworthy  contri- 
bution to  a  discussion  of  vital  significance  to  all  Americans.  It 
has  met  with  the  warm  commendation  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  critics.     The  Review  of  Rez'iezvs  lays  stress  on  its  frankness 


and  optimism.    "Such  a  subject,"  says  The  Churchman,  "is  al 

ways  timely  and  such  a  treatment  as  Mr.  Ilowe  gives  it  is  a 
welcome  tonic  to  tired,  if  not  di  cou  ged,  reformers."  The 
Congregationalist  belii  ves  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another 
book  in  which  "the  situation  is  more  graphically  presented  or 
the  argument  set  forth  in  mor<  actory  manner." 


AN    EARLY    AMERICAN. 

The  Life  ok  Oliver  Ellsworth.  By  William  Garrott  Brown. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  369  pages.  Price,  $2.00  net.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

OLIVER  ELLSWORTH  was  a  founder  of  the  Republic 
of  whom  altogether  too  little  is  known  by  the  American 
of  to-day.  He  was  not,  to  be  sure,  a  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Madison  or  Monroe,  but  in  his  own  way  he  served  with  dis 
tinction  to  himself  and  benefit  to  his  country.  Born  near  Wind- 
sor, Conn.,  April  20,  1745,  he  was  educated  at  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton, was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1771  and  two  years  later  took 
a  seat  in  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly.  Making  his  mark 
both  as  lawyer  and  assemblyman — Webster  often  spoke  of  him 
as  one  of  the  "three  mighties"  of  the  Connecticut  bar — he  was 
elected  a  representative  to  the  Continental  Congress,  in  which 
he  sat  from  1778  to  1783.  During  Confederation  he  took  little 
part  in  national  politics,  having  been  elected  to  the  superior 
bench  of  his  State,  but  from  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1787  until  the  close  of  his  active  life,  there  was,  as  his  latest 
and  best  biographer  phrases  it,  "scarcely  anything  he  did  or 
helped  to  do  that  will  not  demand  to  be  remembered  so  long 
as  the  Republic  shall  endure  and  keep  its  form." 

In  the  convention  he  was  emphatically  a  "small  State"  man 
and  a  stickler  for  "State  rights,"  but  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  he  became  an  ardent  defender  of  the  Union  and 
a  staunch  Federalist.  With  William  Samuel  Johnson  he  was 
elected  a  first  United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  in 
the  Senate  attained  his  chief  claim  to  fame — the  founding  of 
the  Federal  Court  system.  In  1796  Washington  commissioned 
him  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Three  years  later 
he  sailed  for  France  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  Napoleon,  and  after  weary  days  succeeding  in  con- 
cluding a  convention  which,  Mr.  Brown  insists,  secured  for 
America  much  more  than  England  had  conceded  in  the  Jay 
Treaty.  But  his  original  mission  had  ended  in  failure  and  his 
days  of  public  life  were  numbered.  Returning  to  his  home  at 
Windsor,  he  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death,  November  26, 
1807.  Exceedingly  conservative  by  temperament,  a  man  of  pro- 
found convictions  on  all  subjects,  a  just  judge,  an  eloquent 
debater,  and,  above  all,  a  patriot,  Oliver  Ellsworth's  is  surely 
an  attractive  figure. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  life  story  unfolded  in  these  pages  and, 
on  the  whole,  unfolded  clearly  and  in  an  interesting  way.  At 
times  Mr.  Brown  troubles  himself  overmuch  about  petty  details, 
and  at  others  betrays  an  undue  enthusiasm  for  his  hero.  But 
his  work — which  is  based  on  original  research  and  makes 
available  not  a  little  hitherto  unpublished  material — has  the  sig- 
nal merit  of  affording  abetter  insight  not  alone  into  Ellsworth's 
character  and  activities,  but  into  the  temper  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  welcomes  this  book,  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  finds  it  commendable  from  any  point  of  view.  It 
will  "almost  of  necessity  be  considered  the  definite  life  of  Oliver 
Ellsworth,"  The  Post  declares,  and  it  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
"author  has  had  the  use  of  much  unpublished  matter  and  has 
diligently  assembled  everything  in  print  that  would  aid  in 
comprehending  the  character  and  achievements  of  his  subject." 


A  NEW  VIEW  OF    LOUIS    NAPOLEON. 

Memoirs  of  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans — The  Second  French 
Empire.  Edited  by  Edward  A.  Crane,  M.D.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  527  pages.     Price,  $3.00,  net.     D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

A  VOLUME  of  reminiscences  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Evans  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  of  intense  interest. 
For  years  a  practising  dentist  in  attendance  upon  European 
monarchs,  statesmen  and  diplomats,  this  American  abroad  enjoyed 
not  merely  the  confidence  of  his  distinguished  patients,  but  their 
warm  friendship,  and  in  consequence  was  afforded  rare  oppor- 
tunities for  acquainting  himself  with  those  subtle  undercurrents 
which  so  frequently  prove  a  torment  to  the  conscientious  his- 
torian. Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  more  than  one 
instance  Dr.  Evans  was  himself  a  maker  of  history.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  his  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  Second 
Frensh  Empire.     Thrown  by  a  fortunate  shance  into  professional 
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relations  with  Louis  Napoleon,  shortly  before  the  creation  of  the 
ill-fated  Second  Republic  and  the  hurried  flight  of  Louis  Philippe. 
he  soon  became  one  of  Napoleon's  closest  friends,  their  intimacy 
enduring  until  the  death  of  the  exiled  Emperor  in  1873.  Through- 
out the  epoch-making  years  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  lie  was  in  constant  relations  with  the  Imperial 
family.  When  the  blow  fell  that  laid  France  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  Germany,  cost  Louis  Napoleon  his  throne,  and  called  the 
Third  Republic  into  being,  it  was  to  Dr.  Evans  that  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  then  alone  in  Paris,  turned,  and  it  was  mainly  through 
his  instrumentality  that  she  was  enabled  to  escape  to  England. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  he  could,  did  he  choose, 
throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  Empire  and  its  fall.  The 
present  volume,  intelligently  edited  by  his  friend  and  executor, 
Dr.  Crane,  is  ample  evidence  that  he  has  so  chosen. 

It  divides,  roughly  speaking,  into  four  parts.  The  first  has  to 
do  with  the  characteristics  and  policies  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
second  with  his  Court,  the  third  with  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
and  the  collapse  of  the  Empire,  and  the  fourth  with  the  flight 
of  the  Empress  and  the  life  of  the  royal  exiles  in  England.  The 
last  is  the  most  interesting,  the  first  the  least  convincing.  Pos- 
terity seems  to  have  agreed  upon  a  highly  unflattering  estimate 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  whereas  Dr.  Evans  strives  to  place  him  on  a 
pedestal  superior  even  to  that  on  which  rests  the  memory  of  the 
immortal  Bonaparte.  In  character,  we  are  asked  to  believe,  he 
was  everything  desirable — generous,  true,  kindly,  sympathetic, 
philanthropic,  perfect  in  mental  and  moral  equipoise.  "These 
were  the  sayings."  conclude  some  recollections.  "  of  a  genuine 
man,  of  one  of  Plutarch's  men — the  greatness  of  whose  character 
is  to  be  measured  not  in  the  line  of  historical  achievement,  but 
by  the  qualities  of  his  soul."  Such  fulsome  eulogy  has  evoked 
caustic  comment  from  the  critics.  "  Where  other  evidence  sup- 
ports the  doctor's  statements."  says  the  New  York  Times  Satur- 
day Review,  for  example,  "  they  may  be  accepted  as  additions 
to  the  history  of  the  Second  Empire ;  where  such  evidence  is 
wanting  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  friendly  reminiscence  of  one 
favored  by  the  Emperor  and  his  Court."  Few,  however,  appear 
to  recognize  the  corrective  value  of  the  work.  Making  all  possi- 
ble allowance  for  the  bias  naturally  born  of  the  favors  showered 
by  Napoleon  on  his  "  Surgeon  Dentist,"  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  latter  could  deliberately  set  himself  to  distort  the  facts  of 
history,  and  the  presumption  becomes  strong  that  Louis 
Napoleon  was  not  such  a  monster  of  baseness  as  he  is  commonly 
painted.  We  feel,  with  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  that  when 
all  is  said  there  remains  in  these  memoirs  "  a  large  fund  of  au- 
thentic facts  that  make  the  volume  one  of  permanent  value,"  and 
must  decline  to  endorse  The  Interior's  verdict:  "Interesting,  but 
of  minor  value  as  first-hand  history." 

For  Americans  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  Dr.  Evans's  ac- 
count of  the  attitude  assumed  by  Louis  Napoleon  in  respect  to 
the  War  of  the  Secession.  Pointing  out  that  with  the  exception 
of  himself  and  a  few  others,  those  in  attendance  at  the  Court 
were  warm  sympathizers  with  the  South,  and  strove  to  convert 
the  Emperor  to  their  views.  Dr.  Evans  nevertheless  insists  that 
from  first  to  last  Napoleon  believed  the  North  would  win ;  and 
did  not,  as  has  been  widely  believed,  take  the  initiative  in  the 
proposals  looking  to  European  intervention.  He  "  was  deter- 
mined not  to  recognize  the  Confederacy,  to  observe  the  strictest 
neutrality,  and  to  intervene  only  in  case  of  our  manifest  inabil- 
ity to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  ourselves.  To  such  a  strait  he  did 
not  believe  we  would  come."  Tn  regard  to  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  determined  and  largely  successful 
effort  is  made  to  acquit  both  Emperor  and  Empress  of  respon- 
sibility. The  founders  of  the  Third  Republic — Thiers  and  his 
comrades — are  handled  without  gloves,  a  fact  which  elicits  from 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald  the  remark  that  "  perhaps  the  most 
surprising  feature  of  this  volume  is  the  strong  royalist  sympathy 
of  the  American  author."  Undoubtedly  his  predilections  have 
not  infrequently  hurried  him  into  hasty  and  erroneous  statements. 
Even  so.  his  work  has  a  significance  which  arouses  lively  expecta- 
tions of  the  memoirs  yet  unpublished. 


A  ROBUSTIOUS  REGULATOR 

Pole  Baker.     Bv   Will   N.   Harben.     Cloth,    358    pages.     Price, 
$1.50.     Harper   Brothers. 

WHETHER  by  that  alert  literary  providence  which  we  call 
art,  or  by  the  chance  that  now  and  then  finds  the 
beggar's  cap  outstretched  when  the  sky  rains  stars;  whether 
by  design,  or  by  accident,  Mr.  Will  Harben's  novel,  "Pole 
Baker.''  contains  elements  that  almost  necessarily  insure  its  wide 
popularity 

To  begin  with,  the  book  touches  the  springs  of  both  tears 
and  laughter— a  sure  way  to  the  heart  of  the  world.  It  has, 
also,  that  primal  appeal  to  interest  and  sympathy— a  hero  con- 
quering his  way  through  every  handicap  and  ill-hap  of  fate, 
overcoming    the    spites    and    smarts    of    obscure     birth,     piteous 


poverty,  inherent  weakness  for  liquor,  malignant  enmity,  and 
crossed  love.  And  lastly  it  hinges  upon  a  theme  perennially  en- 
ticing, but  for  the  moment  in  the  world  of  fiction,  a  theme  es- 
pecially clamorous,  namely,  an  aspect  of  the  ethics*  of  marriage. 
And  it  gives  in  this  vexed  matter  the  point  of  view  of  a  primitive, 
God-fearing  people. 

In  the  shuttling  of  these  well-proven  motifs  of  the  book,  Mr. 
Harben  shows  himself  a  practiced  and  skilful  craftsman,  keep- 
ing his  threads  caught  up  and  unbroken,  and  working  out  a 
clear,  bright  design.  The  result  is  a  texture  not  especially 
dainty  nor  beautiful,  but  a  homespun  stuff  of  fast  color  and 
good  wear.  An  especially  notable  feature  of  the  weaving  is 
the  use  of  the  homely,  time-worn,  often  wearisome  vernacular 
of  the  country-folk.  The  expressions  are  nearly  all  hackneyed, 
beaten  down,  shop-worn.  Still  the  mere  repetition  of  these 
desiccated,  unimaginative  old  passwords,  battered  down  to  a 
sort  of  algebraic  formula  that  saves  thinking,  serves,  perhaps, 
to  bring  out  the  people  and  their  narrow,  oft-trod  paths,  their 
lack  of  poetry  and  vision,  their  calm  content  with  their  dull 
lot  and   life. 

Pole  Baker,  the  bluff  and  burly  "control"  of  the  story,  steps 
from  the  wings  as  an  old  friend,  coming  as  he  does  from  the 
stage  of  Mr.  Harben's  former  book,  "Abner  Daniel."  Pole's 
only  failing  is  an  occasional,  and  sure-to-be-repented,  spree. 
Otherwise  he  is  an  ideal  friend  and  citizen,  at  once  counselor, 
guardian,  and  vindicator  of  all  in  need  of  help.  He  seems  in 
these  friendly,  unasked  offices  like  a  transplanted  and  adapted 
Alcalde  from  old-time  sunny  Spain,  and  his  sublimated  common 
sense  in  reading  cause  and  effect  in  the  little  tragedies  and 
comedies  around  him  is  equalled  only  by  his  fine  backing  of 
"nerve"  and  muscle  in  carrying  out  a  course  of  action  to  make 
things    come   right. 

The  hero.  Floyd  Nelson,  merchant,  with  his  Samuel  Smiles, 
Excelsior  career,  is  a  captivating  youth.  He  places  too  much 
stress,  perhaps,  upon  the  accident  of  birth,  but  this  may  be  in 
keeping  with  his  Southern  training.  The  minor  characters  of 
the  book,  Pole's  cheery  wife,  the  love-lorn  minister,  and  the 
whole  Porter  family,  the  coarse-grained,  but  straight-forward 
father,  the  fretful  mother,  the  proud  and  plucky  daughter,  are 
all  well  conceived  and  approvable  people  and  a  credit  to  Mr. 
Harben's   Georgian   gallery. 

The  Outlook  pronounces  the  book  "a  vigorous  if  rather  un- 
couth study  .  .  .  rich  in  local  character  and  racy  humor."  The 
New  York  Mail  finds  that  Mr.  Harben  has  "a  happy  knack  of 
making  his  readers  see  the,  country  and  its  people  through  his 
own  eyes,"  and  the  New  York  Sun  comments  to  the  effect  that 
"the  book  makes  a  comprehensive  and  highly  interesting  story." 


SHORT  NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

The  Rev.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  has  written  another  charm- 
ing love  story  in  "My  Lady's  Slipper"  (Dodd,  $1.50  net)  to 
which  an  attractive  holiday  air  is  lent  by  the  illustrations  and 
conventional  marginal  decoration.  It  is  a  tale  of  France,  with  an 
American  naval  officer  for  hero,  a  French  countess  for  heroine,  a 
French  marquis  for  villain,  and  Marie  Antoinette  herself  for 
fairy  godmother,  who  brings  everything  out  right  in  the  end. 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Paul  Jones  also  move  through  the 
pages   in   life-like    fashion. 

Tibetan  travel  books,  once  so  rare,  are  now  accumulating 
with  amazing  rapidity.  The  latest,  Oscar  Terry  Crosby's  "Tibet 
and  Turkestan"  (  Putnams,  $2.50)  deals  with  sections  of  country 
already  made  known  to  us  by  Sven  Hedin  and  other  explorers, 
but  in  a  fresh  and  entertaining  way.  A  feature  is  the  author's 
vigorous  defense  of  the  Tibetans  as  a  people  and  outspoken 
comment  on  the  British  policy  in  Tibet.  Not  all  of  Mr.  Crosby's 
readers  are  likely  to  agree  to  the  views  finding  expression,  but 
none  can  fail  to  derive  pleasure  and  profit  from  his  stirring 
account  of  his  long  and  perilous  journey  over  burning  deserts 
and  icy  mountain  passes  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Tibetan 
tableland. 

Mr.  Martin  Hume  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  bold  his- 
torical theorist.  In  his  latest  book,  "The  Wives  of  Henry  VIII," 
(McClure),  he  bravely  attempts  to  establish  the  interesting 
hypothesis  that  so  far  from  having  been  an  able,  energetic,  and 
kingly  monarch,  Henry  was  a  weakling,  the  plaything  of  his 
passions,  and  so  deficient  in  state  craft  that  he  failed  to  perceive 
the  roles  enacted  by  his  successive  consorts  as  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  unscrupulous  politicians.  If  Mr.  Hume  has  not 
succeeded  in  making  out  a  good  case,  he  has  nevertheless  con- 
tributed some  valuable  new  material  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  the  reign,  and  has  written  a  capital  series  of  brief  biographies. 
His  book  is  handsomely  illustrated  by  portraits  from  Holbein, 
Van  Cleef,  and  others. 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 
The    Ould  Tunes. 

BV    MOIRA    O'NlCILL. 

A  boy  we  had  belongin'  us,  an'  octa,  but  he  was 

gay, 
An'  we'd  sooner  hear  him  singin'  than  we'd  hear 

the  birds  in  May  ; 
For  a  bullfinch  was  a  fool  to  him,  an'  all  ye  had 

to  do. 
Only  name  the  song  ye  wanted  an'   he'd  sing  It 
for  ye  through 
Wid  his  "  Up  now  there  !  "  an'  his  "  Look 

about  an'  thry  for  it." 
Faith,   he  had  the  quarest  songs  of  any  ye 

could  find — 
"  Poppies    in    the    Corn  "    too,    an'    "  Mollie, 

never  cry  for  it  !  " 
"  The   pretty  girl   I  courted,"   an'   "  There's 
trouble  in  the  wind." 

Music  is  deludherin',  ye'll  hear  the  people  say, 
The  more  they  be  deludhered  then  the  better  Is 

their  oase  ; 
I  would  sooner  miss  my  dhrink  than  never  hear 

a  fiddle  play 
An'   since  Hughie  up  an'  left  us  this  has   been 
another  place. 
Arrah,   Come  back,  lad  !    an'  we'll  love  you 

when  you  sing  for  us — 
Sure   we're   gettin'   oulder    an'    ye'll    maybe 

come  too  late — 
Sing  "  Girl  Dear  !  "  an'  "  The  Bees  among 

the  Ling  "  for  us, 
SU11  I'd  shake  a  foot  to  hear  "  The  Pigeon 
on  the  Gate." 

Oh,    Hughie  had   the  music,   but  there  come  on 

him  a  change, 
He  should  ha'  stayed  the  boy  he  was  an'  never 

grown  a  man  ; 
I   seen  the   shadow  on  his  face  before  his  time 

to  range, 
An'  I  knew  he  sung  for  sorrow  as  a  winter  robin 
can. 
But  that's  not  the   way  ! — oh,   I'd   feel  my 

heart  grow  light  again, 
Hughie,   if  I'd  hear  you   at  the   "  Pleasant 

Summer  Rain." 
Ould   sweet   tunes,    sure   my   wrong    'ud   all 

come  right  again, 
Listenin'  for  an  hour,  I'd  forget  the  feel  o' 

pain. 
.  — From  McClure's  Magazine  (January). 
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/^\UR  surplus  of  especially  fine  French  Edge  Ostermoor  Mattresses  of  extra 

^^     thickness,  extra  weight,   and  exceptional  softness,    in  the  highest  grade 

I  coverings,  regular  price  being  $30.00,  will  be  closed  out  regardless  of  cost,  to 

J  Wake  room   for  regular  stock,   at  the   extremely  low  price   of  $18.50  each. 

These  mattresses  are  the  very  softest  we  can  make,  and  are  in  every  way  fully  as 
desirable  and  as  great,  if  not  greater  bargains  than  the  Special  Mattresses  we  sold  last  year 
and  the  year  previous  at  the  same  price.  If  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  one  of  the 
same,  you  will  fully  appreciate  the  present  sale. 
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at 

;  $30.00 


Alien. 


BY    CHARLES    MURRAY. 

In   Afric's   fabled   fountains   I   have   panned   the 
golden  sand — 
Caught  crocodile  with  baviaan  for  bait— 
I've  fished,  with  blasting  gelatine  for  hook  and 
gaff  and  wand. 
And  lured  the  bearded  barbel  to  his  fate ; 
But  take  your  Southern  rivers  that  meander  to 
the  sea, 
And  set  me  where  the  Leochel  joins  the  Oon, 
With  eighteen  feet  of  greenheart  and  the  tackle 
running  free — 

1  want  to  have  a  clean  fish  on. 

The   eland    and   the   tses.sebe   I've   tracked    from 
early  dawn, 
I've  heard  the  roar  of  lions  shake  the  night, 
I've   fed  the   lonely  bush-veld  camp  on  dik-kop 
and  korhaan, 
And  watched  the  soaring  vulture  in  his  flight ; 
For  horn  and  head  I've  hunted,  yet  the  spoil  of 
gun   and   spear, 
My  trophies,   I  would  freely  give  them  all, 
To  creep  through  mist  and  heather  on  the  great 
red  deer — 

/  want  to  hear  the  black  cock  call. 

In  hot  December  weather  when  the  grass  is  cad- 
die high, 
I've  driven  clean  and  lost  the  ball  and  game, 
When  winter  veld  is  burned  and  bare  I've  cursed 
the  cuppy  lie — 
The  language  is  the  one  thing  still  the  same  ; 
For  dongas,   rocks,   and   scuffled  greens  give  me 
the  links  up  North, 
The  whins,  the  broom,  the  thunder  of  the  surf, 
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The  mattresses  are  all  full  double-bed  size,  4  feet  6  inches  wide,  6  feet  4  inches  long,  in 
two  parts,  with  round  corners,  five-inch  inseamed  borders,  and  French  Rolled  Edges,  exactly 
like  illustration. 

The  filling  is  especially  selected  Ostermoor  sheets,  all  hand-laid,  and  closed  within 
ticking  entirely  by  hand  sewing.  Mattresses  weigh  60  lbs.  each,  15  lbs.  more  than  regular, 
and  are  far  softer  and  much  more  luxuriously  comfortable  than  regular. 

The  coverings  are  of  extra  fine  quality,  beautiful  Mercerized  French  Art  Twills— pink 
blue  or  yellow,  both  plain  and  figured,  or  high-grade,  dust-proof  Satin  Finish  Ticking,  striped 
in  linen  effect ;  also  the  good  old-fashioned,  blue  and  white  stripe  Herring-bone  Ticking. 

Mattresses  are  built  in  the  daintiest  possible  manner  by  our  most  expert  specialists. 
They  represent,  in  the  very  highest  degree,  the  celebrated  OSTERMOOR  merit  of  Excellence 
and  are  a  rare  bargain  both  in  price  and  quality. 


Price,  $18.52  Each 


We  pay  Transportation  Charges  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Offered  only  while  they  last;  first  come,  first  served.     The  supply  is  limited. 

Terms  of  sale:    Cash  in  advance;    none  sent  C.  O.  D. 

Order  direct  of  us  or  through  your  Ostermoor  dealer. 

Note:— Ostermoor  Mattresses,  regular  stock,  same  size, 
two  parts,  cost  $15.50  each.  They  have  four-inch  border, 
weigh  45  lbs.,  and  are  covered  with  A.C.A.  Ticking.  These 
French  Mattresses  cost  $30.00  each,  finish  fully  two  inches 
thicker,  weigh  15  lbs.  more,  have  round  corners — soft  Rolled 
Edges — close  diamond  tufts  — and  beautiful  high-grade 
fine  quality  coverings,  and  are  much  softer  and  far  more 
resilient.  Even  if  you  do  not  wish  a  mattress  now  you 
should  know  all  about  the  "Ostermoor"  and  its  superiority 
to  hair  in  health,  comfort  and  economy.  Send  your  name 
on  a  postal  for  our  free  descriptive  book,  "The  Test  of 
Time,"  a  veritable  work  of  art,  136  pages  in  two  colors, 
profusely  illustrated;  it's  well  worth  while. 

OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY 

119  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 

Canadian  Agency:  The  Ideal  Bedding  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal     Pat.  Office 

When  ordering,  please  state  first,   second  and  even  third  choice  of  color  of  covering, 
in  case  all  you  like  are   already  sold,   as   there  will  be  no   time  for  correspondence. 
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Jgj^^iMachines  \  Mfr's  Prices.  Rented  Anywhere.  RentappUed. 

Write  lor  Catalog  5  Tj-pewriterEmporiiini,  202  LaSalle  St.  Chicago 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools  and  families- 
Advises  parents  about  schools.     Wm.  O.  Pratt,  Mgrr 
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Many  people  think  they  are 

unlucky  with  Bowers.   Possibly  tliey  have 

never  been  lucky  enongb  to  secure  a  copy 

or  Ulcer's  Garden  Hook.    It  is  better  than  ever 
for  1'*h;,  and  more  than  ever  a  necessity  to  the 
woman  who  wants  to  he  envied  for  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  her  flower  garden. 

DREER'S 
GARDEN  BOOK 

for  1906-FREE 

makes  "luck  with  flowers"  a  matter  of  mere 
selection  and  personal  taste.  Selection  is  made 
easy  by  more  than  looo  illustrations,  including 
colored  plates.  There  are  7000  choice  flowers  and 
vegetables  listed,  ranging  from  the  old-fashioned 
sorts,  of  grandmother's  time,  to  the  latest  achieve- 
ments of  the  horticulturist's  art. 

DREER'S   Garden    Book   for  1906  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  address  on  application,  if  this 
magazine  is  mentioned. 
lll.VKY  A.  DBEER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TONS 


SWEET  PEAS 

FREE 


CIVEN 
AWAY 

Send  your  name  and 

address.     We  will  send 

one   Large  Package,  36 

colors  of  beau-  _  ^^ 

tif  ul  shades  if  I  ^^k()t 

you  will  send  ■ 

to  pay  the  cost 

packing   and 

postage.    Send  now  and 

get  with  the  Sweet  Peas 

47    kinds 

Deep   Rich 

Colors  of 

Wa  s  h  i  n  g- 

t  o  n  Pansy 

Seed 


10 


FREE 


This  entire 
collection 
for  10c.  Or- 
der   quick. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY,  SOMERVILLE,  MASS. 


The  three  old   fellows  waiting  where   I    used   to 
make  a    fourth — 

/  want  to  play  a  round  on   turf. 

I've  faced  the  fremt,  its  strain  and  toil,  in  mar- 
ket and  in  mine, 
And    fortune's    ebb    and     flow     between     the 
"  Chains," 
Been   guest  at  starlit  banquets   where   the   dan- 
ger spiced  the  wine, 
But  bitter  are  the  lees  the  alien  drains  ; 
For  all  the  time  the  heather  blooms  on  distant 
Benachie, 
And  wrapt  in  peace  the  sheltered  valley  lies, 
I  want  to  wade  through  bracken  in  a  glen  across 
the  sea — 

I  want  to  sec  the  prat  reck  rise. 
— From    The  Spectator    (London). 


Write 
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Motsinger  Aufo-Sparker 

8TAHT3  AND  RUNS 

Gas  Engines  without  Bstteries. 
No  other  machine  oan  do  it  success- 
fully for  lack  of  original  patents 
owned  by  us.   No  twisl  motion  iuour 

drive.     No  belt  or  switch  n Bsary. 

No  batteries,  whatever,  for  make  and 
break   of  jump-spark.      Water   and 
dust-proof.     Fully  guaranteed. 
UOTSINGEB    DEVICE   MFG.   CO., 
G7  Main  St.,  Pendleton,  Ind..  U.S.A. 


The  Moods. 

BY    FANNY    S.    DAVIS. 

'     (After  reading  certain  of  the  Irish  poets.) 
The  Moods  have  laid  their  hands  across  my  hair  ; 
The  Moods  have  drawn  their  fingers  through  my 

heart. 
My  hair  shall  nevermore  lie  smooth  and  bright, 
But  stir  like  tide-worn  sea-weed,  and  my  heart 
Shall     nevermore     be     glad     of     small,     sweet 

things, — 
A  wild  rose,   or  a  crescent  moon, — a  book 
Of  little  verses,   or  a  dancing  child. 
My  heart  turns  crying  from  the  rose  and  book, 
My    heart    turns    crying    from     the     thin     bright 

moon, 
And  weeps  with  useless  sorrow  for  the  child. 
< — The  Moods  have  loosed  a  wind  to  vex  my  hair, 
And  made  my  heart  too  wise,  that  was  a  child. 

Now  I  shall  blow  like  smitten  candle-flame  ; 
I  shall  desire  all  things  that  may  not  be  ; 
The  years,  the  stars,  the  souls  of  ancient  men, 
All   tears   that  must,   and   smiles   that   may   not 

be.— 
Yes,  glimmering  lights  across  a  windy  ford, 

Yes,  vagrant  voices  on  a  darkened  plain, 

And  holy  things,  and  outcast  things,  and  things 

Far  too  remote,  frail-bodied,  to  be  plain. 

— My  pity  and  my  joy  are  grown  alike  ; 
I  cannot  sweep  the  strangeness  from  my  heart. 
The  Moods  have  laid  swift  hands  across  my  hair  ; 
The  Moods  have  drawn  swift  fingers  through  my 
heart. 

— From  The  Atlantic   (Feb.). 


'  Meet  again  ! 


Song. 

BY   MARIE  VAN   VORST. 

Oh, — Colin,  he's  gone  home  again, 

A  hundred  miles  away  ; 
And  fair  "  Good-bye  " — and 

He  didn't  wait  to  say. 
But  when  the  fairy  stars  have  lit 

Their    little    lanterns    dim, 
I'll  warrant  you — he'll  think  of  me 

And  I  will  think  of  him. 

Oh, — Colin,  he's  a-field,  afar 

■With  dog,  and  bag,  and  gun. 
And  all  his  thoughts  a  hunter's  are 

Until   the   day   is   done. 
But  when   he   turns  him   home   again 

With  face  unto  the  west, 
His  thoughts  meet  mine  as  happy  birds 

That  fly  to  find  their  nest. 

Oh, — Colin,  he  shall  come  again 
Upon  a  summer's  day. 


RIIRPFR  Farm  Annual  for  1906 

«/  Vlll  Ilk  \#  "The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue." 
Mailed  FREE  to  all  who  want  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Growl 

This  Thirtieth  Anniversary  Edition  is  a  bright  book  of  168  pages  and  tells  ihc  plain  truth.  With 
Cover  and  ( 'olorcd  1'lates  it  shows,  painted  from  nature,  Seven  Superb  Specialties  in  Vegetables  of 
unequaled  merit  and  Six  Novelties  in  Flowers, including  Luther  Burbank's  New  Floral  Wonder. 
WRITE  TO-DAY  I— the  very  day  you  read  this  advertisement.    Mention  this  paper  and  address 

W.   ATLEE    BURPEE   &   CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BIG  PRIZES 
to  SEED  USERS 

"t  Tf  TRITE  for  our  interesting  1906  Catalogue 

YV     of  Seeds  for  the  garden,  farm  and  lawn, 

and   read  pages  2,  3  and  4.     Get  the 

book  and  read  it — the  quicker  the  better  for 

\yott.     It  tells  how  you  can  secure 


$1  Worth  Vegetable  fDrr 

nr  Flnwpr  Seprk         ILL 


These  are  our  specialties  of  unusual  value,  offered 
with  the  view  of  acquainting  seed  users  with  their 
rare  merit.  Read  the  full  details  of  these  striking 
offers  in  ouxfree  catalogue  before  you  invest  a  penny 
in  seeds. 

Our  catalogue  tells  the  plain  truth  about  seeds  and 
quotes  prices  on  every  variety  you  can  possibly  want. 

Me  want  everybody  to  get  the  benefit  of  these 
splendid  offers. 


1,000,000 


GRAIN  GROWERS' 
CONTEST 


If  you  plant  wheat,  corn  or  oats,  read  page  2  of  the 
free  catalogue,  and  learn  how  you  can  compete  for 
the  greatest  prizes  ever  offered  grain  growers.  By 
all  odds  the  most  colossal  prize  competition  ever  con- 
ceived in  this  or  any  other  country. 

OUR  CATALOGUE  IS   FREE 

Address  just  like  this : 

IMORTHRUP,    KING    &    CO. 

633  Northrup-King  Bldg..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Mountings 
guaranteed 

against 
breakage 

for 
lone  year! 


It's  wasteful 
to  spend  money 
to  replace  broken 
lenses  using  ordinary 
mountings.   Shur-Ons 
come  off  only  when 
you  take  them  off. 

All    shapes    at    all    opticians', 
"  Shnr-On  "  on    the     mounting. 

Valuable   Book  Free 

M  Eyeology  **  is  full  of  informa- 
tion on  the  care  of  the  eyes.  Send 
us  your  optician's  name  and  get 
a  copy  free. 

E.  KIRSTEIN   SONS  CO. 
Dept.  K.        Estab.  1864 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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GARDEN  AND  FLORAL  GUIE 


Ten  cents  brings  you  one  packet 

Vick's    Branching  Aster  mixed, 

our  1906  Catalogue,  aDd  a  coupon 

good  for  10  cents  on  first  order  of 

$1.00.     Vick  Quality  stands  out  in 

our  new  Violet  Kingand  Mikado 

Asters   both   offered   for  the   first 

time.     Send  for  the  Guide  anyway  ;  it  is  free. 

Jas.Vick's  Sons, 455  Main  St. Rochester,  N  .N 


#»* 


Rvalue  22< 


.     0 value  8^ 


.Svalue^ 


SEEDS 


To  place  onr 
1>  1  :■  catalogue, 
note  Special  30- 
Day  Offers. 
No.  A.  1. — 3  usual  5c.  packets — Horn. 
lug  Glories,  20  varieties.  Marigolds —  Ar 
Bweel  Alyssums.  15c.  value  for  .  .  .  ~v 
No.  C.  '-'.— s  usual  So.  packets— Morning 
Glory,  Sweet  Mignonette,  Ainnrantlms  Poor- 
o'-Clooks,  Bachelor's-Buttons,  Gaillu-  fi£ 
dia,  ESscnscholtzin  Godetia,  40o.  vaine,  uv 
No.  E.  3. —in  usual  5c.  packets— same  varieties  u 
above,  all  different.  Also  6  packets  U.S.  Special 
Sweet  Pea  mixture— 20  varieties.  Also  2  packets  Asters,  22c 
miked.  AlsoSpaokets  Petunias,  usual  |1. 00  value  ■  .  **"v 
FHKF  Any  person  ordering  any  above  packets  receives,  free.oue 
packet  U.  S  Wild  Flower  Garden,  150  varieties,     Lbove  offers  gnax. 

BUI I.     UNION    SEED  CO.  (Inc.),  Dept.  45,  Kit  Hanover  St., 

Reference:    I'ra.Mrei-fs. BOSTON,  MASS. 


)K  FRUIT  BOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.    Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
bution to  planters.— Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana,  Mo. 
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We'll  take  our  hats,  and  blithely  go, 

A   hundred   miles  away. 
And  when  the  pretty  stars  shall  rise 

Above   the   heather's    rim 
Who'll  know   what  Colin   says  to  me, 

Or  what  I  answer  him  ! 

— From   Lippincott's  Magazine   (Feb.). 


PERSONALS. 

PASSINO    OF   O.ENERAL    "JOE"  WHEELER 

With  the  death  of  General  "  Joe  "  Wheeler 
goes  the  last  of  the  great  military  commanders 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  "  an  admirable  and  pa- 
triotic American,"  as  the  New  York  Times  ob- 
serves. General  Wheeler  was  born  in  Augusta, 
Ga.,  in  1S36.  He  was  educated  at  West  Point, 
and  was  in  the  Indian  service  from  1859  to  1861, 
when  he  resigned  from  the  army  to  enter  the 
Confederate  forces  as  first  lieutenant  of  artil- 
lery. His  first  great  battle  was  that  of  Shiloh, 
where  as  colonel  commanding  an  Alabama  regi- 
ment he  won  for  himself  and  men  special  com- 
mendation in  official  reports.  The  regiment,  ac- 
cording to  the  story,  was  almost  cut  to  pieces, 
when  Wheeler  "  bravely  charged  at  the  head  of 
the  small  remnant  of  his  regiment  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Mississippians,  bearing  the  regiment 
colors  aloft."  In  this  charge  two  horses  were 
shot  under  him,  and  for  his  valor  on  this  occa- 
sion he  received  the  nickname  of  "  Fighting 
Joe."  Before  the  war  was  ended  16  horses  were 
shot  under  him,  while  he  was  wounded  three  or 
four  times.  General  Wheeler  commanded  the 
Confederate  cavalry  at  Chattanooga,  Chicka- 
mauga,  and  Missionary  Ridge.  It  was  as  a 
cavalry  leader  that  he  showed  his  dash  and 
valor.  After  Chickamauga  he  fell  on  General 
Rosecrans's  line  and  severed  it,  destroyed  1,200 
wagons  and  damaged  national  property  valued 
at  $3,000,000.  His  most  famous  exploit,  per- 
haps, was  performed  in  his  efforts  to  oppose 
General  Sherman's  advance  on  Atlanta.  Scarce- 
ly  a    day   passed   without   a    skirmish,    and   the 

IN   MATCHTOWN 

Fortunately    No    Faith  Was    Required, 

for  She  Had  None. 


"  I  had  no  faith  whatever,  but  on  the  ad- 
vice of  a  hale,  hearty  old  gentleman  who 
spoke  from  experience,  I  began  to  use 
Giape-Nuts  about  two  years  ago,"  writes 
an  Ohio  woman  living  in  Barberton,  who 
says  she  is  40,  is  known  to  be  fair,  and  ad- 
mits that  she  is  growing  plump  on  the  new 
diet. 

"  I  shall  not  try  to  tell  you  how  I  suffered 
for  years  from  a  deranged  stomach  that  re- 
jected almost  all  sorts  of  food,  and  assimi- 
lated what  little  was  forced  upon  it  only  at 
the  cost  of  great  distress  and  pain.  I  was 
treated  by  many  different  doctors,  and  they 
gave  me  many  different  medicines,  and  I 
even  spent  seven  years  in  exile  from  my 
home,  thinking  change  of  scene  might  do 
me  good.  You  may  judge  of  the  gravity  of 
my  condition  when  I  tell  you  I  was  some- 
times compelled  to  use  morphine  for  weeks 
at  a  time. 

"  For  two  years  I  have  eaten  Grape-Nuts 
food  at' least  twice  a  day,  and  I  can  now  say 
that  I  have  perfect  health.  I  have  taken  no 
medicine  in  that  time — Grape-Nuts  has  done 
it  all.  I  can  eat  absolutely  anything  I  wish, 
without  stomach  distress.  I  am  a  business 
woman  and  can  walk  my  two  or  three  miles 
a  day  and  feel  better  for  doing  so.  I  have 
to  use  brains  in  my  work,  and  it  is  remark- 
able how  quick,  alert  and  tireless  my  mental 
powers  have  become."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

There's  a  reason.  Read  the  little  book 
"  The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


FRANKLIN 


Type  G  Four-cylinder  Light  Touring-car.    Shaft  drive,    1400  pounds.    11800 


does  ''Franklin  air-cooling"  make 
powerful  engine,  and  an  abler  car 


How 
a  more 
for  less  money? 

By  creating  a  more  efficient  temperature  in  the  combustion  chambers  than 
is  possible  in  any  other  engine.  By  also  getting  rid  of  weight.  By  saving 
repair-cost  and  weight-cost ;  and  by  giving  more  days'  work  in  a  year. 


The  Franklin  auxiliary  exhaust  does  what 
no  other  invention  ever  did  for  a  motor-car  cylin- 
der ;  lets  out  the  hot,  used  gases  before  they 
have  a  chance  to  overheat  the  cylinder.  It  pre- 
vents flame  being  carried  out  along  the  main 
valves  to  burn  or  pit  them,  and  cause  them  to 
leak  compression.  It  permits  the  cylinders, 
being  cooler,  to  take  in  a  larger  charge,  and 
enables  the  charge  to  do  its  full  work  freely  and 
unhampered. 

And  here  is  an  equally  important  fact:  while 
Franklin  cylinders  do  not  overheat,  they  also 
do  not  under-heat.  A  certain  degree  of  constant 
heat  is  necessary  for  the  best  work  in  a  gas- 
motor  cylinder.  Franklin  direct  air-cooling 
creates  exactly  the  most  efficient  working  tem- 
perature in  the  cylinder,  while  the  Franklin 
auxiliary  exhaust  maintains  this  temperature 
constantly. 


Thus  the  Franklin  engine  yields  its  full 
ability  from  the  start,  and  keeps  it  up  con- 
tinuously— produces  big  power,  saves  a  large 
percentage  of  the  power  that  is  lost  in  standard 
cylinders,  and  delivers  to  the  Franklin  rear 
wheels  an  exceptional  amount  of  active  working 
energy. 

The  weight  of  water-cooling  apparatus- 
pipes,  pumps,  tanks,  radiator,  water;  and  the 
heavier  frame  needed  to  carry  them — a  total  of 
some  200  useless  pounds — are  all  dispensed  with  ; 
and  the  power  left  free  to  carry  people;  and  to  go. 

No  water-cooling  repairs  are  needed.  Fuel 
and  oil  bills  are  small  because  of  light  weight 
and  reduced  friction.  The  light  weight  makes 
an  enormous  saving  on  tires. 

There's  nothing  to  freeze.  A  Franklin  car 
is  ready  for  use  any  minute,  in  any  climate — 
365  days  in  the  year.  That  brings  down  the 
cost  for  every  day's  use. 


Send  for  the  handsomest  and  clearest  of  all  motor-car  catalogues 

4-cylinder  Runabout,  $1400.       4-cylinder  Touring-car,  $2800 

4-cylinder  Light  Touring-car,  $1800.       6-cylinder  Touring-car,  $4000 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

H.  H.  FRANKLIN  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  m.a.  l.  a.m 


Chocolates 

and 

Confections 


er 


There's  a  reputation 
back    of   the    name. 


For  sale  where  the  best  is  sold. 

Instantaneous    Chocolate 

made  instantly  with 
boiling  milk. 

STF.PHE\  F.    WH1TMAX  &  SOV 
131G  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

Established  1842. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  wfc:j  writing  to  advertisers. 
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When  you  pay  a  retailer  10c. 
for  a  cigar,  where  does  the 
10c.   go? 

The  retailer  keeps  a  few  cents  of  it  for 
his  profit,  the  jobber  a  few  cents  for  his, 
and  onlv  half  of  that  ioc. 
actually  reaches  the  manufacturer 
to  pav  for  the  tobacco  and  the 
making  of  the  cigar. 

Does  the  jobber  or  the  re- 
tailer add  one  iota  of  value  to 
that  cigar  r  No  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  cigar  is  a  little  the 
worse  for  having  passed  through 
the  extra  hands — it  has  had 
more  opportunity  to  dry  out, 
lose  its  aroma  and  to  absorb 
foreign  odors.  So,  then,  when 
you  buy  cigars  of  a  retailer 
YOU  REALLY  PAY  HIM 
FOR  DEPRECIATING 
THE  QUALITY  OF  THE 
CIGARS. 

When  you  buy  cigars  from 
me  you  not  only  save  all  job- 
bers' and  dealers'  profits,  get- 
ting your  cigars  at  half  retailers' 
price,  but  you  get  your  cigars 
straight  from  my  packing  room, 
from  a  tobacco  atmosphere,  in 
unbroken,  uncontaminated  pack- 
ages. So  there  are  advantages 
of  quality  as  well  as  of  price  in 
my  way  of  selling  cigars.  Here 
is  my  offer  that  proves  : 

HY  OFFER  IS:  I  will,  upon 
request,  send  one  hundred 
Shivers'  Panatela  Cigars 
on  approval  to  a  reader 
of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST, 
express  prepaid.  He  may 
smoke  ten  cigars  and  return 
the  remaining  ninety  at  my 
expense  if  he  is  not  pleased 
with  them ;  if  he  is  pleased,  and  keeps 
them,  he  agrees  to  remit  the  price, 
$5.00,  within  ten  days. 

Simply  enclose  business  card  or  give 
personal  references,  and  state  whether  mild, 
medium,  or  strong  cigars  are  wanted. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

9J3  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND   SHAPE 


Only  $3.25  gH 

For  a  short  time  to 
Introduce 

We  w  :i?i!  i  \  ery  community  to  realize 
tin-  advantages  of  using  Aim  Arbor 
taaoline  Vapor  Lamps.    We  win,  for  a 

limited  time,  send  <>>i  receipl  of  $8.21 

'  lamp,  us  shown  in   the  cut,  in 

rasa  or  oxidized   oopper,  prepaid   to  any 

part  of  the  I  .  s.    Give  full  100 candle  power 

lighl    •''    cost   of   less    than   l-Sc.  per   hour. 

Rvery  lamp  guaranteed.     If  not  satisfactory 

return  aft ei  B0  days' use,  and  we  will  refund  your 

iim.ii<\  .  We  mean  exactly  this.     References,  Dun 

or  Bra—street.    Agents  wanted.    Send  forcomplete 

logue.     SUPERIOR  MF0.  CO., 

276  Second  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 


TRUE   MOTHERHOOD 

Helpful  talks  mi  the  ideals  of  true  imithei  bOOd  anil 

woman's  sphere  as  a  borne  maker.    By  James  <j. 

kkknai.ii.    L2mo,  Leatherette,  80  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


Union  troops  never  knew  at  what  hour  or  place 
"  Fighting  Joe  "  might  be  expected  with  his 
furious  onslaughts  of  cavalry. 

After  the  Civil  War,  General  Wheeler  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  and  also  became  a  cotton 
planter.  He  served  as  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1881  until  1889,  and  did  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  individual  toward  reuniting  the 
ties  severed  by  the  war.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  war  he  was  among  the  first 
to  respond  to  the  call  for  troops,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  major-general  of  volunteers*  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  and  placed  in  command  of  the 
cavalry  division  of  the  Army  of  Santiago.  He 
also  fought  in  the  Philippines,  and  in  September, 
1900,  he  retired  from  the  army  with  the  rank  of 


GENERAL    JOSEPH    WHEELER, 

Who  died  in  Brooklyn  on  January 
25  and  was  buried  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  on  January  29. 

brigadier-general.  "  To  the  American  people  of 
to-day  and  of  the  future,"  comments  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle,  "  the  recollection  of  Joseph  Wheeler 
which  will,  we  think,  remain  most  cherished  is 
that  of  a  Secessionist  seceding  from  Secession," 
and  William  E.  Curtis,  writing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  says  : 

The  late  General  Wheeler  was  one  of  the  most 
lovable  of  men — amiable,  gentle,  considerate  and 
always  wanting  to  do  something  for  somebody. 
He  was  a  human  dynamo  for  energy  and  ac- 
tivity, and  seemed  always  tireless.  While  he 
was  in  Congress  no  member  ever  worked  so,  hard 
as  he  in  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  and 
while  he  was  in  the  army  he  seemed  never  to 
sleep  or  rest. 

While  he  was  in  Congress  General  Wheeler 
was  the  most  prolific  patron  of  the  franking 
privilege  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
had  a  list  of  his  constituents  that  included 
nearly  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  made  it  a  point  to  send  everybody 
something  in  the  way  of  a  public  document  every 
few  weeks,  on  the  theory  that  they  would  ap- 
preciate the  attentions.  He  not  only  mailed 
every  public  document  that  was  allotted  to  him. 
but  begged  and  borrowed  from  other  members 
whatever  they  had  to  spare.  The  pages  used  to 
say  that  if  General  Wheeler  ever  picked  up  a 
document  anywhere  in  the  Capitol  he  always 
grabbed  the  neare:  I  pen  and  mailed  it  to  one 
of  his  constituents,  whether  it  belonged  to  him 
or  not.  Certain  representatives  from  New  York 
and  other  city  districts  have  little  use  for  agri- 
cultural year  books  and  similar  literature,  and 
the  general  always  persuaded  them  to  give  him 
their  quotas. 

General  Wheeler's  offer  to  serve  in  the  Spanish 
war    was   the   subject  of  more   than   one   official 
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Absolutely  Accurate 
At  ALL  SPEEDS 


O  matter  how  fast  or  how 

slow  you  go  the  Auto-Meter 

tells  the  speed  at  which  your 

Automobile  is  traveling:  with 

lunfailing  correctness. 

It  is  actuated  by  the  same 

■unchangeable  magnetism  which 

makes  the    Mariner's  Compass 

unfailing  and  certain  forever. 

The  Auto-Meter   is  the  only 

successful     matinrtic    indicator 

ause  there  is  just  one  way  in  which 

magnetism  can   successfully  be  used, 

and  we  hare  patented  that  way. 

That  means  that  the  only  indicator 
you  can  depend  upon  for  Permanent 
Reliability  is 


The  Warner' 


AUTO-METER 

■^■^  (Registers  Speed  and  Distance)  ^"^m" 

It  registers  any  speed  from  1  4  mile  to  60  mile$ 
per  hour. 

It  tells  how  far  you  have  gone  on  the  trip  and 
gives  total  miles  traveled  during  the  season. 

It  goes  on  the  dashboard,  where  it  can  be  read 
from  the  seat,  and  fits  any  Automobile. 

It's  as  sensitive  as  a  compass  and  as  solid  as  a  rock. 
It  is  uninfluenced  by  any  shock  which  would  not 
ruin  your  car. 

It  is  accurate  when  you  get  it,  and  is 

GUARANTEED  TEN  YEARS. 

We  will  renew  any  Auto-Meter  within  10  years 
(unless  injured  by  accident)  if  the  Magnet  (the 
HEART  of  the  instrument/  is  more  than  1-10  of  1% 
incorrect. 

Any  man  who  can  afford  an  automobile  can  easily 
afford  un  Auto-Meter.  It  is  as  indispensable  to  the 
Motorist  as  the  watch  in  his  pocket. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it- 
Write  us  to-day  and  we'll   send   you  with   our 
answer  our  free  book  "Auto  Pointers."    Address 
The  Warner  Instrument  Co.,  103  Roosevelt  St.  .Beloit,  Wig. 

(The  Auto-Meter  is  on  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers  and 
at  most  Garages'). 


Lightest, 
Easiest, 
Cosiest 
Made 


NO.  457 

Women's  $i.oo 
Men's  1.25 

DELIVERED 


Comfy  Slipper 

Made  of  pure  wool  felt,  soft  leather  soles, 
with  one  inch  of  carded  wool  between  felt 
inner  sole  and  felt  and  leather  outer  soles, 
making  a  perfect  cushion  tread.  Ideal  for 
the  bed-room.   Weight,  two  oz. 


Colors :  Navy  Blue,  Drab, 
Brown  and  Bed 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  32 
showing  many  new  styles 


^^WW^K* 


IOC     ~u*inm 

DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SHOE  CO. 

119  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 


Makes  False  Teeth  Hold  Firmly 


Does  your  plate  drop,  get  loose,  make 

your   gums   sure   or    give    you   bad 

breath  ?    Are  your  gums  shrunken  or 

changed  so  that  you  think  you  need  a 

new  plate  »    If  so,  Dr.  Wernet's  Dental 

Plate    Powder    will    qulrkly    cure   the 

trouble.    It  makes  the  gums  conform, 

or  drop,  into  the  old  ill  fining  plate, 

making  it    better   than    a    new    one. 

Antiseptic,    too,    destroying 

germ  life,  keeping  the  moutn 

sweet,  cool  and  clean. 

50c. a  boxbymail.  Moneyback 

if  tea  n  ted. 

WEHNET  DENTAL  JU'ti.  00. 
1407  Arch  SI.  Philadelphia 


DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT  YOUR.    FEET! 

.  __________  Send  2f>e  today  for  pkg. 

^_____S______t_^~\  (12   plasters)  of  COKNO 

j— 1  a_  __r_  m  \  ■'•em  killing  plasters 
/  II*  Bll  -0^4  Removes  corns,  callous, 
I    II  !■"       W  "  ',n; '•    Relieves  the  pain 

fV^*  •  ■  V"_'  ol  bunion.  Builds  new 
1  skin.  Leaves  no  sore* 
1  ni'Ns.  Peace  and  comfort 
combined.  Cure  guaranteed  or  money  back.  At  —tug 
and  shoe  stores,  or  by  mall  postpaid. 

Sample  pk_.  (4  plasters),  by  mail  only, lOe. 
BEST  SUPPLY  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs.,I>cpt,3J,  Juliet,  111. 


CORNO   REMOVES    CORNS 
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conference  in  Washington  at  the  time.  Accord- 
ing to  a  story  published  in  the  Daltlmore  News  : 

Some  of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  were 
wondering  whether  or  not  "  Fighting  Joe  "  had 
been  .sufficiently  reconstructed  in  the  33  years 
that  bad  elapsed.  it  was  Senator  Cushman  K. 
Davis,  of  Minnesota,  who  first  came  to  the  front 
With  a  strong  indorsement  of  the  doughty  little 
Southerner.  With  several  other  influential  men, 
he  called  on  President  McKinley, 

"  why,  I'm  going  to  appoint  him  a  general, 
of  course,''  said  the  President  the  moment  the 
delegation   let  their  mission  be  known. 

"  I'm  mighty  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Senator 
Davis.  'And  now  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
President,  why  I  regard  '  Joe  '  Wheeler  as  one 
of  the  moat  est  generals  this  country  has  ever 
produced.  lie  gave  me  more  trouble  during  the 
war  than  any  dozen  other  men  and  scared  me  so 
that  I  think  it  must  have  stunted  my  growth. 

"Incidentally,"  continued  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  "  if  you  want  any  testimony  as  to 
'  Joe  '  Wheeler's  grit,  I  can  furnish  plenty  of  it 
for  you.  Before  that  war  ended  I  found  that 
he  had  chased  me  pretty  much  all  over  seven 
States,  and  I  guess  if  Lee  hadn't  surrendered 
'  Joe  '  would  have  taken  my  scalp,  for  he  was 
getting  closer  to   it  all  the  time." 

It  was  before  Santiago  that  "  Fighting  Joe," 
leading  a  charge,  is  said  to  have  yelled  to  his 
men  in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  battle,  "  Give 
the  Yanks  hell,  boys  !      There  they  go  !  " 

The  death  of  the  general  has  recalled  to  the 
minds  of  a  number  of  New  Orleans  people  the 
romantic  story  of  his  courtship  in  Alabama.  The 
story,  as  printed  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  fol- 
lows : 

It  was  in  the  early  years  of  the  war.  Gen- 
eral   Wheeler    had    been     harrying     the     federal 


OVER  SEA  HABIT. 
Difference  on  This  Side  the  Water. 


The  persistent  effect  upon  the  heart  of 
caffeine  in  coffee  cannot  but  result  in  the 
gravest  conditions,  in  time. 

Each  attack  of  the  drug  (and  that  means 
each  cup  of  coffee)  weakens  the  organ  a 
little  more,  and  the  end  is  almost  a  matter 
of  mathematical  demonstration.  A  lady 
writes  from  a  Western  State: 

"  I  am  of  German  descent,  and  it  was 
natural  that  I  should  learn  at  a  very  early 
age  to  drink  coffee.  Until  I  was  23  years 
old  I  drank  scarcely  anything  else  at  my 
meals. 

"  A  few  years  ago  I  began  to  be  affected 
by  a  steadily-increasing  nervousness,  which 
eventually  developed  into  a  distressing  heart 
trouble  that  made  me  very  weak  and  miser- 
able. Then,  some  three  years  ago,  was 
added  asthma  in  its  worst  form.  My  suf- 
ferings from  these  things  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described. 

"  During  all  this  time  my  husband  real- 
ized more  fully  than  I  did  that  coffee  was 
injurious  to  me,  and  made  every  effort  to 
make  me  stop. 

"Finally  it  was  decided  a  few  months  ago  to 
quit  the  use  of  coffee  absolutely,  and  to  adopt 
Postum  Food  Coffee  as  our  hot  table  drink. 
I  had  but  little  idea  that  it  would  help  me, 
but  consented  to  try  it  to  please  my  hus- 
band. I  prepared  it  very  carefully,  exactlv 
according  to  directions,  and  was  delighted 
with  its  delicious  flavor  and  refreshing  qual- 
ities. 

"  Just  as  soon  as  the  poison  from  the  cof- 
fee had  time  to  get  out  of  my  system,  the 
nutritive  properties  of  the  Postum  began  to 
build  me  up,  and  I  am  now  fully  recovered 
from  all  my  nervousness,  heart  trouble  and 
asthma.  I  gladly  acknowledge  that  now,  for 
the  first  time  in  years,  I  enjoy  perfect 
health,  and  that  I  owe  it  all  to  Postum." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

There's  a  reason.  Read  the  little  book, 
"  The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Postum  Food  Coffee  contains  no  drugs 
of  any  description  whatsoever. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


Construction  for  1906 

far  surpasses  the  best  work  previously  put  into  any  motor 
cars,  American  or  European.  We  tell  all  about  it  in  our 
special  illustrated  booklets,  "Columbia  Chrome  Nickel  Steel," 
'Fashioning  a  Crank  Shaft/'  'Transmission,  Etc./'  and 
'  Consistent  Differences. ' '  Each  of  these  booklets  will  be 
found  intensely  interesting  by  all  who  follow  the  latest 
advances  in    automobile    building.       Mailed  on   application. 

The  new  Columbia  Gasolene  Models  are: 

MARK     XI  IV-9     x^  n"  P*>   two   °PPosed   cylinders;    shaft    drive;    double    side 

entrance  body,   seating  five  persons.      Price       ....     $1,750 

MARK     XI  VI  2.4-28    h.  p.;   four  vertical   cylinders;   shaft  drive;   seats  five 

Price,    Standard $3,000 

Limousine $4,000 

MARK     XI  VII        4°"45    n-  P-j     rour   vertical    cylinders;     double  chain  drive  ; 

seats  five,  with  extra   drop  seats  for  two.      Price,  Standard     $4,500 
With  Victoria,  Limousine  or  Landaulet  Body    .      $5,000  to  $5,500 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Columbia  Gasolene  Cars,  Columbia  Electric  Carriages  and 
Columbia  Eleclric  Commercial  Vehicles  will  be  sent  on  request. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

New  York  Branch:  134-136-138  West  30th  St.;  Chicago  Branch:  1332-1334  Michigan  Ave.; 
Boston:   Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  74-76-78  Stanhope   St.;   Philadelphia: 
Pennsylvania  Electric    Vehicle  Co.,   250  North  Broad  St.;  Washing- 
ton: Washington  E.  V.  Transportation  Co.,  15th  St.  and  Ohio 
Ave.;  Member  Association  of  Licensed  Auto.  Mfrs. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 

Wood  Rollers.    Tin  Rollers. 


Did  You  Ever  Walk  Home?/ 


I  On  account  of  your  batteries  giving  out 
I  unexpectedly  ?  This  kind  of  trouble  never 
I  comes  to  the  man  whose  car  is  equipped 
I  with  an  Apple  Automatic  Rattery  Charger 
I  Keeps  the  batteries  always  live  and  full  of 
■  "juice.*'  No  uncertainty,  no  delays,  no 
I  bothers  from  faulty  ignition.  Write  us  for 
I  information,  and  see  us  at  Chicago  Auto- 
I  mobile  Show.  The  Dayton  Electrical  Mfg. 
I  Co.,  125  Beaver  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


liVater 


Homes 


Supply   for    Country 

Deliver  water  from  spring  or  stream  to  house,  stable,  lawn,  storage  tank,  etc.,  by  the 
automatic  working 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINES 

Always  proinpr  without  attention.    Raise  30  feet  for  every  foot  fall.    80;»  efficiency.    Large 

plants  for  irrigation,  equipping  towns,  railroad  tanks,  etc.    Over  5,000  in  use. 

Catalogue  and  estimates  free. 

RIFE   ENGINE   CO..       -       -       2004  Trinity  BIdg.,  New  York 
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Liberal  Rewards 

No  better  beginning 
is  offered  bright  boys  and 
girls  or  ambitious  young 
men  and  women  than  the 
pleasant  occupation, 
splendid  means  of  devel- 
oping strength  of  will  and 
character,  opportunity 
to  study  human  nature 
and  the  world  of  large 
affairs,  and  to  reap  prof- 
itable rewards  for  the 
agreeable  work  of  selling 
yearly  subscriptions  to 
The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  and  The  Sat-  . 
urday  Evening  Post. 

Large  commissions 
and  generous  prizes  make 
it  profitable.  The  high 
character  of  the  publica- 
tions makes  it  honorable. 
The  way  we  instruct, 
train  and  guide  and  help 
you  in  more  ways  than 
you  would  think  pos- 
sible make  it  easy. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

382-E  Cherry  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUSINESS 

SAGACITY 

Should  determine  one  to  invariably  consult 
our  latest  catalogue  before  making  any  sel- 
ection of  office  devices. 

Here  will  be  found  the  greatest  variety, 
designed  and  arranged  in  the  most  practical 
manner  for  conducting  business  upon  sys- 
tematic and  economical  lines. 

.Sold  strictly  upon  a  commercial  and  not 
a     system  "  basis. 

Copy  mailed  free  on  request,  together 
with  name  of  authorized  agent. 

Where  not  represented  we  ship  on  ap- 
proval, freight  paid. 

Filing  Cabinet  catalogue  M  805 

Cabinet  Supplies  905 

She  Slobc^VSrtncke  Co. 

CINCINNATI. 

BRANCH  STORES:    New  York.  380-382  Broadway, 
Chicago,  224-228  Wabash  Ave,  Boston,  91-93  Federal. 


troops  near  Chattanooga  and  had  managed  to  cut 
off  their  supplies.  During  a  part  of  this  cam- 
paign he  made  his  home  on  the  Jones  estate,  in 
Northern  Alabama.  There  he  met  Mrs.  Ella 
Sherrod,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Jones,  a  well 
known  steamboat  man  of  ante-bellum  days. 
Colonel  Jones  was  away  at  the  war.  Mrs.  Sher- 
rod's  husband  had  died,  and  she  was  left  alone 
on  the  plantation  with  her  crippled  son  and  an 
invalid  mother.  General  Wheeler  fell  deeply  in 
love,  and  often  slipped  away  from  his  command 
to  spend  a  few  hours  with  Mrs.  Sherrod,  al- 
though the  trips  were  made  at  the  risk  of  his 
life. 

Finally  the  federal  troops  burned  every 
building  on  the  plantation,  and  Mrs.  Sherrod 
carried  her  mother  from  the  burning  house  at 
midnight.  General  Wheeler  drove  the  federal 
troops  completely  out  of  the  neighborhood.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  Mrs.  Sherrod  consented  to 
become  Mrs.  Wheeler. 


"A  Man  of  Rare  Patriotism."— That  after  the 
rough  handling  which  he  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  President  and  Secretary  Taft  when  he  re- 
signed from  the  Canal  Commission  last  year, 
John  F.  Wallace  should  appear  before  the  Board 
of  Panama  Canal  Engineers  and  give  them  the 
benefit  of  his  experiences,  is  being  remarked 
upon  in  some  quarters.  A  member  of  the  ad- 
visory board  of  engineers  for  the  canal,  said  re- 
cently : 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  John  F. 
Wallace  is  a  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
After  the  unsparing  manner  in  which  Secretary 
Taft  handled  him  when  he  resigned  last  June  I 
surely  would  never  have  thought  that  he,  or  any 
other  man,  in  the  circumstances,  would  act  so 
magnanimously.  He  is  a  man  of  rare  patriotism 
and  the  finest  moral  timber. 

The  Railroad  Gazette,  in  commenting  on  this 
statement,  says  : 

This  is  a  statement  made  last  week  by  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Panama  Canal 
Engineers,  and  is  repeated  here,  not  because 
Mr.  Wallace's  reputation  among  men  who  know 
him  needs  rehabilitation,  but  because  he  has 
been  ignorantly  abused,  and  also  a  principle  is 
involved.  When  last  summer  he  resigned  his 
position  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  his  motive  was  impugned  by  two  of 
the  most  important  members  of  the  government, 
and  their  condemnation,  in  language  unworthy 
of  high  officers,  was  printed  by  newspapers  gen- 
erally. He  was  accused  of  a  lack  of  patriot- 
ism, of  "  deserting  an  army  drawn  up  in  battle 
line  before  an  enemy."  But  in  this  case  the 
enemy  was  simply  a  difficult  engineering  prob- 
lem, and  his  army  had  already  been  made  by 
him  ready  for  battle,  inasmuch  as  he  had  com- 
pleted the  organization  fully  competent  for  its 
task — so  efficient,  indeed,  that  he  modestly  be- 
lieved that  his  loss  would  not  be  felt.  In  that 
plague-stricken  region  the  sanitary  department 
had  accomplished  little.  He  was  stricken  with 
fever  and  fully  warned  that  his  constitution  was 
such  that  he  could  not  live  if  he  stayed.  To 
live  there  with  the  reward  of  great  honor  and 
high  pay  was  attractive.  To  stay  a  little  longer 
and  die,  accomplishing  nothing,  was  not  attrac- 
tive. The  engineer  has  a  right  to  life  and  lib- 
erty. In  civil  service  or  corporation  service  he 
may  honorably  resign  at  any  time  if  his  record 
is  clean.  Mr.  Wallace's  record  was  not  only 
clean,  it  was  distinguished,  and  the  occasion  for 
the  tribute  printed  above  is  the  aid  which  he  is 
now  giving,  freely  and  patriotically,  to  the  Ad- 
visory Board  in  studying  out  the  problems  in- 
volved in  making  the  Panama  Canal 
canal. 


a  sea-level 


Sage  Remarks  by  Mr.  Sage.— Russell  Sage  for 
many  years  has  refused  to  give  an  extended  in- 
terview with  newspaper  men,  but  the  New  York 
World  recently  published  a  summary  of  a  series 
of  conversations  with  him,  which  may  be  taken 
as  an  authoritative  expression  of  his  views.    The 


"After  centuries  of  experiment 
and  failure,  science  achieves  the 
hygienic  smoke."— new  york  tribune. 

THE  IMPROVED     J* 

1906  «M    ^sC*  Model     T/k 


1,2,3.    Diffusion. 

4.     Ventilation. 

6.    Extra  Venti- 
lation if  desired. 


Length. — Stem 
and     bowl    lo- 
gether,    5H    in- 
ches. 

Extra  Poison 
Condenser,  1  % 
inches. 


PIPE 

(French  Briar  and  Silver.) 
Price,  83-00 

Complete,  Postpaid. 
' '  It  has  fulfilled  all  the  claims 
made  for  it  by  its  inventor." 
— I'tilted     Service      Gazette, 
(En*.) 

11  So  constructed   as    to 
cool  the  smoke  before  it  j$ 

reaches    the    mouth." —       *& 
Literary  Digest. 
"In  view  of  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage   of   the  pipe,    its  sim- 
plicity becomes  its  most  striking 
feature. "--Scien- 
tific American. 


Absolutely  Inter- 
changeable.  Any  num- 
ber of  Extra  Poison 
Condensers  may  be 
Interseited  between 
Bowl  and  Stem. 
Saliva  in  Stem,  Burning  of  Tongue  or  Solution  of  Poison 
in  Mouth  Absolutely  Impossible. 

From  your  dealer,  or  direct, 

THE  "A  C  "  PIPE  CO. 

807  Times  Bldg.  (new),        -        NEW  YORK 

Important  Book  to  Smokers  free  on  request. 


Church  Money 

If  you  wish  to  raise  cash  easily,  quickly  for  W 
any  church,  Sunday  school  or  Society  fund,  send  a 
postal  to-day  for  the  booklet,  "MONEY  RAISING 
PLANS  FOR  CHURCH  WORKERS."  New  Method 
Souvenirs  of  church  and  pastor  have  already  raised 
in  cash  over  8200,000.  We  will  send  you  hundreds  of 
letters  in  which  church  workers  tell  how  they  raised 
money  with  these  plans.  Write  for  this  book  to-day. 
New  Method  Co.,  5833  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 


Print  Your  Own  Cards 


circulars,  etc.    Press  $5.    Small  newspaper 
Press  $18.    Money  maker,  saver.     All  easy, 

f  Tinted  rnles.    Write  to  factory  for  cata- 
ogue  of  presses,  type,  paper,  cards,  etc. 
THE  PRESS  CO.       MERIDEN.   CONN- 


The  Light  of  the  World:   or.  The 
Great  Consummation 

An  epic  poem  portraying  Christ  as  the  universal 
light  of  the  world.  Illustrated  with  portrait  and 
reproductions  of  Hoffman's  paintings  of  scenes  in 
the  life  of  Christ.  By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  8vo, 
buckram,  deckle  edges,  81.75 ;  paper,  50  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


What  Is  Daus' Tip-Top? 


'TO  PROVE  thatDaus'  "Tip-top' 
is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
making  lOO  Copies  from  pen- 
written  and  SO  Copies  from  type- 
written original,  we  will  ship 
complete  duplicator,  cap  size, 
without  deposit,  on  ten 
(lO)  days'  trial. 
Price $7.50 less  trade  <B  (T  nnt 
discount  of  ax%  or  i|>W  "vl 
U.MS   Ml    l-I.H    \TOIl  CO. 

Wetv  York  City 


THE     FEI.IX  A 

Daus  Buildlug,  111  John  St 


THE   DOMESTIC    BLUNDERS    OF   WOMEN 

Critical  sketches  hy  a  "  Mere  Man,"  constituting  an 
attack  upon  woman's  stronghold  In  the  home. 
12mo,  cloth,  210 pages,  §1.00.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY,  Publishers,  41-60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


Climates  wear  out.  Smokes,  Sprays,  or  any  single  medicine  relieve 
only  temporarily  Our  CONSTITl TIONAI*  treatment,  founded 
1KH3,  ifl  for  permanently  eliminating  the  CATSE  of  Asthma  and  Hay 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attacks  will  not  return.  Write 
for  BOOK  25  A,  containing  reports  of  many  illustrative  cases  to 
prove  this.     Mailed  FREE.     P.  HAROLD  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 
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Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  in  comment- 
ing on  these  remarks,  says  : 

The  career  of  Russell  Sage  coulil  hardly  bo 
held  up  to  the  American  youth  as  an  ideal  for 
inspiration,  yet  in  pausing  to  gaze  back  on  his 
long  life  Mr.  Sage  himself  seems  to  find  it  fair- 
ly satisfactory.  lie  lias  enjoyed  less  popularity 
than  some  other  rich  men  who  have  lived  more 
showily,  or  who  have  given  away  an  occasional 
million  with  loud  self-acclaim,  He  has  prac- 
ticed thrift  in  small  tilings  and  his  transactions 
as  a  money  lender  have  appealed  less  to  popular 
fancy  than  those  of  more  lavish  financiers,  but 
he  has  been  true  to  certain  homely  virtues.  Out 
of  the  wealth  of  his  accumulated  wisdom  he 
makes  some  remarks  that  any  young  man  can 
read  with  profit  and  practice  to  his  own  advan- 
tage. 

Mr.  Sage  says  that  if  he  had  his  life  to  live 
over  again  he  would  live  no  differently.  He 
would  work  as  hard  as  he  knew  how  and  he 
would  not  feel  it  necessary  to  take  vacations.  He 
would  get  his  pleasures  simply.  He  is  very 
sure  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  move  in  what 
is  called  "  society."  He  would  prefer  a  few 
close  friends.  "  Friendship  remembers,"  he  says, 
"  society  forgets.  In  the  home  only  is  there 
true  happiness.  Happiness  abides  in  the  home 
where  comfort,  moderation  and  industry  are  the 
foundations.  It  is  there  a  man's  best  ideas  get 
their  birth  and  grow." 

Another  thing  he  observes  in  this  connection 
is  that  if  he  had  his  life  to  live  over  again  he 
would  marry  even  earlier  than  he  did.  "  The 
tender  care  of  a  good  wife  is  the  finest  thing 
in  the  world,"  he  says.  Society,  in  his  opin- 
ion, is  to  blame  for  many  wasted  lives.  He  de- 
plores the  spending  of  money  to  arouse  the 
jealousy  of  others,  and  expresses  the  belief  that 
it  is  fostering  discontent  that  will  do  serious 
harm  if  it  continues. 

Mr.  Sage  regards  thrift  as  the  first  element  of 
successful  manhood.  "  When  you  have  made 
your  fortune,"  he  says,  "  it  is  time  enough  to 
think  about  spending  it."  He  has  often  been 
exposed  to  ridicule  because  of  his  parsimony  in 
dress,  but  he  insists  that  his  course  has  been 
right.  He  considers  two  suits  of  clothes  a  year 
enough  for  any  young  man.  He  should  watch 
the  clothing  market  as  closely  as  stock  brokers 
watch  the  stock  market.  The  boy  who  knows 
bargains  in  socks  makes  the  man  who  knows 
bargains  in  stocks.  Fifty  cents  is  enough  to  pay 
for  a  straw  hat,  and  thirty-nine  cents  is  enough 
to  pay  for  a  shirt.  Silk  underwear  is  not  for 
salaried  men.  If  he  had  his  life  to  live  over 
again  it  would  be  as  "  honest,  simple  and  home- 
loving  "  as  he  could  make  it.  "  Clubs  are  for 
idle   old  men   and  wasteful   young  men." 

The  philosophy  of  Mr.  Sage  is  not  of  the  high- 
est order,  but  it  has  its  merits.  It  does  not  lead 
to  excesses,  financial  and  commercial,  that  have 
lately  been  on  view.  He  takes  a  narrow  view 
of  life  in  some  respects,  but  what  he  has  to  say 
will  receive  a  more  respectful  hearing  now  than 
it  would  a  year  or  two  ago.  He  has  avoided  pit- 
falls of  spectacular  finance  and  has  not  fathered 
enterprises  that  had  to  be  floated  with  corruption 
funds,  or  had  his  name  dragged  into  national 
scandals.  It  is  what  might  be  termed  an  old- 
fashioned  philosophy,  but  nothing  has  developed 
in  Wall  street  to  supersede  it  that  can  be  called 
an   improvement. 
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The  Advantages  of  _ 

O  The  safety  of 

Mail  Investments  %&££ 


_  and  the  se- 
^ ^ ™«™  curity  afforded 
by  New  York  Banking  Department  supervision, 
give  to  all  of  our  investors  the  advantage  of  leading 
money  safely  in  the  beat  market.  In  our  mail-invest- 
ment department  we  carry  accounts  of  $25.00  and  up- 
ward, paying  5  percent,  per  annum  from  day  of  receipt 
to  day  of  withdrawal.  We  have  long-standing  patrons 
in  nearly  every  State,  and  will  refer  you  for  testi- 
monials to  those  nearest  at  hand. 
Write  for  these  names  and  for 
other  information. 
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STEAM   BOILER 


PLATE    GLASS 


BURGLARY 


FLY  WHEEL 


BONDED    LIST 


Few  men  mean  to  be  dishonest. 

All  men  are    human    and  temptations   are 
many. 

Every  business  man  has  trusted  employees. 

Defalcations  occur. 

Write  to  us  about  Fidelity  Insurance. 

Insurance  that  Insures 


ASSETS,  September  30,  1905,  -        =        $7,393,680.42 

LOSSES  PAID  to  September  30,   1905,    =  21,158,883.76 


DUMONT  CLARKE, 
WM.  P.  DIXON, 
ALFRED  W.  HOYT, 
A.  B.  HULL, 


GEO.  E.  IDE,  )  ( ALEXANDER  E.  ORR,        JOHN  L.  RIKER, 

IG^HcCULLOUGH,    (  DIRECT0RS  '•  I  HENRY  E  PIERREPONT,   W.  EMLEN  ROOSEVELT, 
WM.J.  MATHESON,'  J  (aNTON  A.  RAVEN,  GEO.  F.  SEWARD. 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97- J  03  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Agents  in  all  considerable  towns 
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Made  in 
Over  100  din* 

creut  styles. 

100-Candle  Power 
Light  at  a  cost  of 
2c  per  week. 

TUB  BEST  LIGHT  CO., 


More 
brilliant  than 
Acetylene  or 
Electricity.    No 
Grease — Smoke — 
Dirt  or  Odor. 
Agents    Wanted 
Everywhere. 
6th  St.,  Canton,  O.    I 


THE   DOMESTIC    BLUNDERS    OF   WOMEN 

Critical  sketches  by  a  "Mere  Man,"  constituting  an 
attack  upon  woman's  stronghold  in  the  home. 
12mo,  cloth,  210  pages,  $1.00.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY,  Publishers,  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 
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Simplest,  most  reliable:  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


SEE  THAT  CLIP  ? 

THE  NIAGARA  CLIP  holds  se- 
curely from  the  thinnest  Bheet 
of  paper  up  to  K  in.  in  thickness, 
and  can  be  used  overand  overagain. 
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Heart-to-heart    talk  s    on 
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Places  In  our  bands  the  remainder  of  their  greatest  publication 

RIDPATH'S  HISTORY  of  the  WORLD 

Brand  new,  latest  edition,  down  to  date,  beautifully  bound  in  Half  Morocco 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  us 
the  Coupon  below.    1  ear  off  the  Coupon,  write  name  and  address 
plainly  and  mail  to  us  now  before  you  forget  it. 

Dr.  Ridpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  his  family  derive 
an  income  from  his  History,  and  to  print  our  price  broadcast 
for  the  sake  of  quickly  selling  these  few  sets  would  cause 
great  injury  to  future  sales. 

The  reason  for  Dr.  Ridpath'  sen  viable  position  as  an 
historian  is  his  wonderfully  beautiful  style,  a  style  no 
other  historian  has  ever  equalled.  He  pictures  the  great 
historical  events  as  though  they  were  happening  be- 
fore your  eyes ;  he  carries  you  with  him  to  see  the 
battles  of  old ;  to  meet  kings  and  queens  and  warriors ; 
to  sit  in  the  Roman  Senate  ;  to  march  against  Saladin 
and  his  dark-skinned  followers  ;  to  sail  the  southern 
seas  with  Drake;  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  with 
Magellanjto  watch  that  thin  line  of  Greek 

$  spearmen  work  havoc  with  the  Persian 

hordes  on  the  field  of  Marathon;  to  know 
Napoleon  as  you  know  Roosevelt.    He 
combines    absorbing   ipterest   with    su- 
preme reliability,   and  makes  the  heroes 
of   history  real  living  men  and  women, 
and  about  them  he  weaves  the  rise  and  fall 
of  empires  in  such  a  fascinating  style  that 
history  becomes  intensely    interesting. 
200,000  Americans  own  and  love  RIDPATH. 
SEN0  COUPON  TO-DAY. 


Weighs 
55  lbs. 


Brings  the 

Complete 

Set. 

Balance- 
Small  Sums 
Monthly. 
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little 

expense 


Discriminating, 
Koine-loving  per- 
sons   are    enthu- 
siastic  in   their 
praise  of  our  new 
book. 


FREE 

Don't  wait 
— write  for 
it  now 

Consult  this 

book  and 

you'll 

save  time, 

money 

and 

worry 


This  new  book,  "The  Proper  Treatment  for  Floors, 
Woodwork  and  Furniture,"  tells  all  about  wood,  wood- 
cleaning,  finishing  and  polishing.  Sent  FREE  by- 
manufacturers  of 

Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax 

"A  Complete  Finish  and  Polish  for  All  Wood  " 

For    Floors,   Woodwork    and    Furniture 

Produces  lasting,  artistic,  sanitary  finish  to  which 
dust  and  dirt  will  not  adhere.  Will  not  crack,  blis- 
ter, peel  off,  show  laps,  scratches  or  heel  marks. 
Johnson's  Wax  is  far  superior  to  any  other;  one  rea- 
son is  that  it  contains  the  most  polishing  wax  to  the 
Sound.  Fine  for  preserving  and  polishing  oil-cloth  aud 
noleum. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  sold  by  all  dealers 
In  paint— '/£  lb.  can,  30  cents  ;  1  and  2  lb.  cans,  60 
cents  per  pound ;  I,  6  and  8  lb.  cans,  50  cents  per 
pound. 

Write  to-day  for  book,  and  mention  edition  L.  D.  2. 
Don't  forget  the  label,  either. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 

"  The  Wood-Finishing  Authorities" 


Johnson's 
Polishing   Miti 

For  Use  On 
Furniture  and  Woodwork 

FREE 

for  label  from  1  lb.  or 
larger  can  of  Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax. 

To  remove  label  place  can 
in  hot  water  or  steam. 


GEMWv* 

NAM    fl  IPPFR  N^ 


When  you  have  once  used  this  lit- 
tle "  Gem  "  it  becomes  indispen- 
sable. Try  it  and  see.  CLIPS, 
Cleans,  Files  and  Removes 
II  A  N  GNAl  I.  s.  By  mail,  25c. 
Sterling  Silver  Handle,  $1.00. 

Send    tiro   cent    stamp    for" 
"  Care  of  the  Suits." 


COOK    CO., 
17  Main  St.,  Ansonia,  Ct. 


COMIC   POSTAL  CARDS^ 

8end  us  35  Cents  and  we  will  send  you  25  of  the  best 
Comic  Cards  published.  Each  one  is  full  of  fun,  and 
creates  roars  of  laughter.  Address  J.  S.  OQILVIE 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  71    Rose  Street,   NEW  YORK 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Her   Real    Name.—"  He  married  beneath  him — 

an   impossible  person." 

"  Ah,  I  see.     A  messalliance,  eh?  " 

"  No,    a    Miss     Smith,    I    believe." — Cleveland 

Leader. 


To  Raise  a  Baby.— Mrs.  Youngmater  (sweet- 
ly) :  "  It's  an  odd  question,  but  I  lack  experi- 
ence. Could  you  recommend  to  me  a  good  baby- 
powder?  " 

Mr.   Bacheller  (savagely):   "Certainly.     Use 
giant  or  Shimose  !  " — Livpincotfs  Magazine. 


sign     you  re 


Wiser  Counsel.—  "  What's     that 
making  now?  "  asked  the  grocer. 

'  Fresh  eggs,'  "  replied  the  new  clerk. 

"  Make  it  '  Fresh-laid  eggs.'  " 

"  Why — er — everybody   knows   the    eggs   were 
fresh  when  they  were  laid." 

"  Exactly,   and  that's  all  that  it's  safe  for  us 
to  say  about  them." — Philadelphia  P?-ess. 


Be  Truthful.— Mr.  Sharp,  the  provision  dealer 
— who,  by  the  way,  is  regarded  as  a  smart  busi- 
ness man — looked  distinctly  annoyed.  Glaring 
savagely  across  at  Henry,  the  new  assistant,  he 
said  sternly  : 

"  Come  here,   sir  !  " 

Henry   came. 

"  That  lady  who  just  went  out — didn't  I  hear 
her  ask  for  fresh-laid  eggs?" 

"  Yes,   sir,"   Henry   answered. 

"And  you  said  we  hadn't  any?" 

"  Y- — yes,  sir  ;  that  is  quite  true." 

"  True,  you  juggins,  you.  Didn't  you  see  me 
lay  those  eggs  myself  on  the  counter  ten  minutes 
ago?  You  untruthful  scoundrel!  Take  a 
month's  notice  to  quit,  and  mind  you,  don't  look 
to  me  for  a  reference.  We  must  have  no  pre- 
varication in  this  establishment." — The  Grocer's 
Monthly. 


Thought  It  Ought  to  Work   Both  Ways.  —  Dr. 

Kallowmell  (after  a  thorough  examination)  : 
"  There  is  nothing  at  all  the  matter  with  you. 
All  you  need  is  a  little  rest." 

Caller  :  "  Thank  you.     Well,  I  must  be " 

Dr.  Kallowmell  :  "  But  thanks,  my  good 
man,  will  not  pay  my  office  rent." 

Caller  :  "  Maybe  not,  but  that's  all  I  got  for 
overhauling  your  watch  the  other  day  and  find- 
ing that  all  it  needed  was  winding." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Not  Consoling.  —  A  young  man  had  enlisted  in 
an  English  regiment  for  India  for  fourteen  years. 
Seven  years  after  he  had  been  in  India  his  old 
mother  in  England  wrote  to  him  saying  that  if 
he  did  not  send  home  some  money  at  once  she 
and  the  old  man  would  have  to  go  to  the  work- 
house. The  son  wrote  back  saying  that  if  she 
could  hang  on  for  seven  years  he  would  come 
home  and  they  would  all  go  together. — Judge's 
Magazine  of  Fun. 


Fair  Warning.— Stage  Manager  (at  Frozen 
Dog)  :  "  Ladies  and  gents  !  The  '  Roman  sol- 
diery '  to-night — also  the  '  Roman  mob  ' — is 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  cowboys  from 
the  Whip  range — Any  ladies  or  gents  that  may 
desire  to  cast  eggs  at  Cassius  or  Brutus  are  re- 
spectfully cautioned  against  hitting  any  of  the 
mob  or  the   soldiers  !  " — Chicago  News. 


Coincided  —  Mr.  Upjohn:  "  You  saw  Kadger 
try  to  make  a  speech  the  other  night.  Cut  a 
ridiculous  figure,  didn't  he?  There  wasn't  a  bit 
of  spontaneity  about  him." 

Mr.  Gaswell  :  "  No,  aud — er — he  wouldn't 
have  known  how  to  wear  it  if  he'd  had  it." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Not  a  Fair  Division.—  "  If  a  house  contains  six 

bureaus,  eleven   armoires,   seven  chiffoniers  and 

fifty-three  miscellaneous  drawers,   how  many  of 

'em   is  the  husband   entitled  to,   and  how  many 

is  the  wife?  "  asked  the  younf;  clubman. 

The  second  clubman  laughed  harshly. 

"  You  are  young  and  have  much  to  learn,"  he 

said.     "  You    may    as    well    understand    first    as 

that  if  there  were  in  your  house  a  mile  of 

bureaus,    three    acres    of    armoires    and    17,000 


MID    * 


WANTED 

Advertising  Solicitor 


Not  a  canvasser  or  salesman,  but  a 
tactful,  energetic  young  man  of  good 
character,  education  and  address,  to 
represent  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
advertising  agencies  in  the  country  in 
securing  and  caring  for  business. 

The  position  is  salaried  only,  and 
offers  an  ever-\v  i  d  e  n  in  g  field  of 
opportunity. 

The  "  right  man  "  need  not  hesitate 
to  reply  because  he  will  be  answering 
an  advertisement,  and  he  should  tell, 
in  confidence,  enough  about  himself, 
his  qualifications  and  business  experi- 
ence to  make  us  want  to  see  him. 
His  name  alone  will  not  kindle  such  a 
desire. 


Address,  W.  A.  S.,  Literary  Digest 


HIGH-GRADE  SALESMEN 

FOR  HIGH-GRADE  SECURITIES 

We  are  offering  a  first-class,  high-grade 
investment,  guaranteed  against  loss,  safe- 
guarded by  a  management  particularly  skilled 
in  its  special  line  ;  paying  at  present  5  CJC  div- 
idends, but  earning  8^>,  and  consequently  in 
a  position  to  pay  larger  dividends  at  any 
time.  It  therefore  appeals  to  every  investor 
whether  large  or  small. 

We  are  particularly  desirous  of  securing 
selling  agents  of  character  and  ability,  who  are 
capable  of  earning  from  $3,000  to  $10,000  a 
year.    The  fullest  investigation  is  solicited. 

Wood,  Harmon  &  Company 

FISCAL   AGENTS 
Room  502,         257  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Gillette 

n°  Safetv 

troppincavcl  xor 


No  hinges  that  rust.   No  clasps  that  break. 

No  springs  that  weaken.   One  sturdy 

frame  of  mechanical  completeness 

Our  New  Combination  Set 

with  razor,  including  soap  and  brush  in  silver 
holders  in  the  same  box,  is  a  boon  to  the  travel- 
ing man.  Sold  by  leading  drug,  cutlery  and 
hardware  dealers. 

Ask  to  see  them,  and  for  our  booklet, 
or  write  for  our  special  TRIAL  offer. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
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drawers,  all  those  would  still  bo  stuffed  full  of 
veils,  niching,  hatpins,  ribbons,  silk  stockings, 
petticoats,  powder  puffs  and  safely  pins,  and  the 
best  course  for  you  to  pursue  would  be  to  wrap 
your  own  things — your  shirts,  underclothes,  and 
so  on — in  a  newspaper  and  keep  them  under  the 
bed." — New  York  Press, 


Hard  Guessing.— Hi  :  "  What's  in  the  bag, 
Hez?" 

Hez  :   "  Punklns." 

Hi  :  " How  many?  " 

Hn  :  "  If  ye  kin  guess,  I'll  gin  ye  both  of 
'em." — Lippincott's    Magazine. 


Souvenirs. — A  visitor  calling  on  an  Irishman 
■who  bad  the  credit  of  being  a  lively  heckler  at 
political  meetings,  said,  "  What's  that,  Mike, 
that  you  have  in  the  glass  case?"  "Oh,  that's 
the  brick  I  got  agin  my  head  at  the  last  elec- 
tion." "  Oh,  and  what's  that  little  flower  on 
the  top  of  it  for?  "  "  That's  the  flower  from  the 
grave  of  the  man  that  threw  it?" — London 
News. 


Suspicious  Fervor. — "  Well,  brother,"  said  the 
deacon,  "  that  was  a  fine  prayer  you  made  last 
night." 

"  Thank  you,  deacon  ;  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
you  say  so." 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  splendid  prayer — long  and  fer- 
vent and — say,  what  have  you  been  doing  any 
way?  You  can  confide  in  me  with  the  utmost 
confidence.  I  wouldn't  betray  you  for  anything 
in  the  world." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Duty  First. —  Her  Ladyship  (who  is  giving  a 
servants'  ball — to  butler)  :  "  We  shall  begin  with 
a  square  dance,  and  I  shall  want  you,  Wilkins, 
to  be  my  partner." 

Wilkins  :  "  Certainly,  m'Lady  ;  and  after- 
wards I  presoom  we  may  dance  with  'oom  we 
like?  " — Punch. 


Chinese  Humor —The  following  story  is  told 
by  the  Chinese  minister  at  Washington  :  "  There 
was  a  Chinaman  who  had  three  dogs.  When  he 
came  home  one  evening  he  found  them  asleep  on 
his  couch  of  teakwood  and  marble.  He  whipped 
them  and  drove  them  forth.  The  next  night, 
when  he  came  home,  the  dogs  were  lying  on  the 
floor.  But  he  placed  his  hand  on  the 
couch  and  found  it  warm  from  their  bodies. 
Therefore,  he  gave  them  another  whipping.  The 
third  night,  returning  earlier  than  usual,  he 
found  the  dogs  sitting  before  the  couch,  blowing 
on  it  to  cool  it." — Detroit  Journal. 


The  Useful  Child.—"  It  is  a  great  comfort  to 
have  a  child  about  the  house,"  said  the  man  of 
domestic   tastes. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  unfeeling  wretch  ;  "  when 
company  comes  that  you  don't  care  for  you  can 
make  it  recite." — Tit-Bits. 


A  Last  Request. — "  Will  you  grant  me  one  last 
favor  before  I  go?"  asked  the  rejected  suitor. 

"  Yes,  George,  I  will,"  she  said,  dropping  her 
eyelashes  and  getting  her  lips  into  shape. 
"What  is  the  favor  I  can  grant  you?" 

"  Only  a  little  song  at  the  piano,  please.  I 
am  afraid  there  is  a  dog  outside  waiting  for  me, 
and  I  want  you  to   scare  him  away." — Tit-Bits. 


Scriptural  Proof. — At  a  colored  camp  meeting 
in  Carolina  a  testifying  penitent  referred  to  him- 
self and  his  unconverted  brothers  as  "  niggers  " 
in  a  spirit  of  abject  humility  which  he  deemed 
well  pleasing  to  his  Maker.  The  presiding  elder 
who  "  amened  "  his  speech  at  proper  intervals 
finally  threw  out  a  gentle  rebuke. 

"  Call  yo'se'f  a  cullud  pusson,  Brother,"  he 
admonished  impressively.  "  Niggers  is  a  term 
ob  reproach  invented  by  proud  white  folks.  Dey 
ain't  no  mention  in  de  Good  Book  of  niggers." 

"  Oh,  yes,  dey  is,  parson,"  the  penitent  con- 
tradicted solemnly.  "  Don't  you  rec'Iect  de 
place  whar  it  tell  about  nigger  Demus?" — Lip- 
pincott's  Magazine. 


A  Non-Union  House. — "  What  reason  have  you 
for  asking  a  pardon  from  State  prison?" 
*'  Well,  you  see,  I  can't  consistently  stay  here  ; 
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Sectional 
Bookcase 


Pronounced  the  Hunt  by  Hit  Tuounundif  of  L'scro 

The  Lundstrom  casei  ar«  mode  under  our  own  patent     mi  our  own  factory 
and  the  entire  production  Ih  hoUI  direct  to  the  bome  and  office,    Thai 
reason  we  can  offerthem  utHiif-ti  reasonable  prices.    In  purcbaalntra  Lund 
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reason 

Strom  Sccuoiim  Dooiccaee  you  are  noc  Deipuig 
ment,  but  are  getting  an  article  which  time  andeicperli  nee  hare  "pro  vena 
wonderful  success.  Our  sectional  bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  of  un- 
divided attention  to  tills  ono  line  of  manufacture  l.v.  p  y  book  Section  linn 
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aieii  attention  to  this  ono  line  of  manufacture,  Every  book  wet  ion  has 
i-IiIiiiIIiil-,  disappearing  rIim  door  and  is  highly  finished  in  Holld  0»k. 
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The  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Mirs.  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinet 


"  A    Timely   Plea,   for  the    UrvificaJion    of 
Denom  inactions  " 

"The  book  presents  a  forcible  argument  and  a 
strong  plea  for  such  [Church]  unity.  It  is  well- 
worth  reading  by  all  who  look  forward  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  Master's  prayer,  'that  they  all  may  be 
one.'  "—Hon.  David  J.' Brewer,  Justice  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

"ThatThey  All  May  Be  One" 

By   AMOS    R..   WELLS 

Editor  of  "The  Christian  Endeavor  World" 

"A  bright  and  beautiful  book,  saturated  with  the 
sweet  spirit  of  brotherly  love  in  Christ  Jesus."— 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,.LL.D. 

Small  12mo.  Cloth,  209  Pages.    75c.  net 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


true  Motherhood 

Helpful  talks  on  the  ideals  of  true  motherhood  and 
woman's  sphere  as  a  home  maker.    By  James  C. 
Fernald.    12mo,  leatherette,  60  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


The  Nordfeldt   Prints 

Designed  and  cut  on  the  wood  by  B.  J.  Olsson-Nord- 
feldt  and  printed  by  him  after  the  Japanese  method,  in 
water-colors.  Recognized  here  and  abroad  as  an  art 
item  of  unique  and  extraordinary  interest.  A  few  of  the 
prints  heretofore  produced  by  Mr.  Nordfeldt  may  still  be 
had  at  from  JS.oo  to  $10.00  each.  A  selection  of  these  will 
b      ent  to  responsible  persons  on  approval. 


Special 


Mr.  Nordfeldt  will  produce  twelve  sets  of  blocks  in  1906, 
the  number  of  impressions  from  each  set  to  be  limited  to 
250,  each  to  be  numbered  and  signed — the  blocks  to  be 
destroyed.  They  will  be  sold  only  by  subscription  and 
only  in  full  sets  of  twelve,  to  be  delivered  by  registered 
post  as  issued.  Not  more  than  two  sets  a/totted  to  any 
one  person. 

The  price  for  the  full  set  is  $22  in  February,  increasing 
$2.00  each  month  during  the  year.  Thus  the  March  price 
is  $24,  the  April  price  $26,  etc.  Payable  quarterly  in 
advance. 

The  February  price  in  England  is  four  and  a-half 
guineas,  March  five  guineas,  etc.,  advancing  half  a  guinea 
per  month  during  the  year.  Payable  quarterly  in 
adziance. 

Circular  containing  six  half-tone  reproductions,  free 
upon  application.     Send  subscriptions  and  remittances  to 

THE   PRINT  SOCIETY 


James  Howard  Kehlhr, 
Director 


The  Fine  Arts  Building. 
Chicago 


Note: — Examples  may  be  seen  and  subscriptions 
arranged  for  in  New  York  at  the  New  Gallery,  15  West 
Thirtieth  Street.  The  Prints  are  now  being  shown,  by 
special  invitation,  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  The  Inter- 
national Society,  London. 


|/|  I  nO  Bind  Papers.  A  Volume 
I^LIl  U  a  Minute.  Sample  dozen 
75 cents.  Price-list  Free. 
Covers  to  order.  Best  thing  for 
Reading  Rooms.  H.H.Ballard, 
327  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Agents 
Wanted.  


ELECTRIC 


SUPPLIES.  TELEPHONES, 
NOVELTIES.  Catalog  of  200 
free.  If  it's  Electric  we  have  it. 
OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
World's  Headquarters  for  Electric  Novelties,  Supplies, 
Books.     We  undersell  all.     Want  Agents. 


TABULATED  DIGEST   OF  DIVORCE  LAWS 

A  folding  chart  showing  in  tabulated  form  the  di- 
vorce laws  of  every  State  in  the  United  States.  By 
HUGO  HlRSH.  Cloth  cover,  $1.50.  FUNK  &  WAG- 
NALLS COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York. 


Sure  to  Reach  a  Boy's  Heart 

"In  the  art  of  'writing  down'  to  boys  Dr.  For- 
bush is  a  master.  There  Is  no  sanctified  Sunday- 
School  book  touch  in  the  pages,  no  silly  story-telling 
appealing  to  sentimentality,  but  a  good,  square, 
honest  account  of  the  life  that  was  lived  with  such 
tremendous  results  for  the  good  of  the  human  race." 
— Newark  Advertiser. 

"  The  author  knows  and  loves  boys  and  tells  the 
story  of  Jesus  in  a  way  to  reach  the  boy  heart."— 
E.  Marvin  Eeryusson,  New  Jersey  Sunday  School 
Association. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Boy  Problem ,"  etc., 

William  Byron  Forbush 

The  Boy's 
Life  of  Christ 

WITH  the  same  vividness  and  movement 
that  is  found  in  the  favorite  juvenile 
biographies  of  popular  heroes  the  author 
portrays  the  heroic  Jesus.  He  is  seen  play- 
ing the  games  of  boys ;  camping  out  with 
the  fishermen ;  sailing  the  lake  in  the 
storm  ;  braving  the  enmity  of  the  mighty  ; 
dying  like  a  soldier  for  a  holy  cause.  The 
book  is  dramatic ;  made  of  short  sentences, 
crisp  descriptions,  plenty  of  dialog.  It  ap- 
proaches the  divine  Jesus  through  human 
greatness. 

HEARTILY  COMMENDED 

"  Dr.  Forbush  could  not  write  a  dull  book  on  any 
subject,  but  when  he  brings  the  Fair  Boy  of  the 
first  Christian  Century  to  the  boys  in  the  twentieth 
century— to  tell  the  story  and  to  apply  it— our  friend 
Forbush  is  at  his  hest.  The  boys  and  the  publishers, 
and  the  fathers  and  mothers  are  all  to  be  congratu- 
lated."— Bishop  John  II.  Vincent. 

"I  am  sure  it  will  be  greatly  sought  for  and 
widely  used." — Marion  Laxvrance,  General  Secre- 
tary International  Sunday  School. 

"  It  is  the  best  book  on  this  subject  for  young 
people  that  I  have  ever  seen."— E.  Blakeslee, 
Bible  Study  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 

"  This  book  is  a  painting  rather  than  a  photo- 
graph. It  does  not  try  to  tell  everything  Jesus 
said  and  did  ;  it  does  not  touch  the  theology  or  the 
philosophy  of  Jesus's  life  ;  it  does  endeavor  to  show 
the  manly,  heroic,  chivalric,  intensely  real  and 
vigorously  active  qualities  of  Jesus  in  a  way  to 
appeal  to  boys." — Baltimore  American. 

"  A  very  attractively  written  story  .  .  .  in  simple, 
straightforward,  narrative  style."  —  Herald  <fc 
Presbyter,  Cincinnati,  O. 

"The  author  has  made  Jesus's  life  and  environ- 
ment very  vivid  through  rendering  it  understand- 
able to  a  modern  boy  in  terms  of  modern  interpre- 
tation."— Boston  Ideas,  Boston,  Mass. 

"It  is  written  simply  and  yet  with  a  definite 
interest." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Parents  need  no  warning  against  acceptance  of 
juvenile  publications  upon  such  a  theme  unless 
some  patient  inspection  be  made  of  the  author's 
design,  creed,  and  method  of  treatment.  With  all 
these  tests  applied  the  work  can  be  commended. 
,  .  .  It  takes  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  as 
the  original  biography,  one  might  say,  and  ampli- 
fies this  into  the  chapters  by  telling  the  story  in 
boy's  language  and  style,  beginning  with  the  boy- 
hood of  the  Saviour,  so  that  the  mystical  and 
polemical  may  be  escaped.  Then  weaving  into  the 
almost  new  story  careful  descriptions  of  places, 
peoples,  customs,  rites,  all  that  made  contemporary 
life  in  the  Holy  Lands,  the  author  makes  vivid  the 
episodes  by  realizing  them  in  scene  and  manner." 
— Pittsbury  Post. 

12mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental  Cover,  320  Pages.    8  illus- 
trations from  famous  paintings.    $7.25  net; 
by  mail,  $1.37. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 
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Good   Points   in    the 


I 


Fourth  Point  :  The  removable  platen 
of  the  Smith-Premier  typewriter  per- 
mits the  writing  of  a  telegram  or 
other  rush  work  without  removing 
the  work  already  in  process.  Merelv 
lift  out  the  platen  with  the  work 
still  in  it  and  substitute  another 
platen. 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


J 


rst 
Point : 
Complete 
Keyboard. 

Second 
Point : 
Bi-Chiome 
Ribbon. 
Third 
Point : 
Quiet 
Carriage. 


-SILICON 

Silver  Polish  i 


Is  the 

KING  OF  ITS  KIND 

and  so  acknowledged  by 
more  than  a  million  house- 
keepers throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  It  keeps  new  silver 
always  new— in  brilliancy— and  makes  old  silver 
look  like  new.    It's  unlike  all  others. 

Trial  quantity— to  prove  its  peculiar  merits— 
for  the  asking.  At  grocers,  druggists  and  post- 
paid I5cts.  (stamps). 

Electro-Silicon    Sliver   Soap    for  washing    and 
polishing  Gold  and  Silver  has  equal  merits,  15  cts. 

"Silicon,"  32  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We  huve   '25  Kinds   of   Instruments   to   Assist   Hearing. 

Si  in  on  approval.     Write  fur  Catalogue. 
Win.  A.  Willis  A  Co.,  131  8.  nth  .Si.,  Philadelphia. 


I    have   to   work  ten   hours   a   day   and   I    am    a 
member  of  a  labor  union." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Wisdom  of  a  Waiter.— Guest  (in  restaurant)  : 
"  Bring  me  a  Welsh  rarebit,  a  broiled  lobster,  a 
bottle  of  imported  ale,  and  a  piece  of  mince  pie." 

Waiter  :  "  Will  you  please  write  out  that 
order  and  sign  it,  sir?  " 

Guest  :   "  What  for?  " 

Waiter  :  "As  a  sort  of  alibi  for  the  house  to 
show  the  coroner,   sir." — Chicago  Neics. 


The  Final  Authority.— Miss  Ascum  :  "  Do  you 
really  think  it's  possible  to  find  out  who  your 
husband  will  be  by  consulting  a  fortune-teller?  " 

Miss  Mainchantz  :  "  I  don't  know,  but  I  re- 
cently found  out  who  my  husband  wouldn't  be  by 
consulting   one." 

Miss  Ascum:  "Really?  Who  was  the  for- 
tune-teller? " 

Miss  Mainchanz  :  "  Bradstreet." — Philadel- 
phia Press. 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

January  26. — A  mutiny  breaks  out  among  the 
reservists  at  Vladivostok  ;  Mistchenko's 
Cossacks  are  sent  to  quell  the  outbreak. 

January  28. — General  Linevitch  reports  that 
the  mutineers  at  Vladivostok  have  been 
disarmed,  and  that  the  city  is  quiet. 
Several  encounters  between  rebels  and 
troops   are    reported   in    Transcaucasia. 

January  29. — General  Graiznoff,  Chief  of  Staff 
to  the  Viceroy  of  the  Caucasus,  is  killed 
by  a  bomb,  and  Count  Frederic  Lams- 
dorf  is  slain  by  revolutionists  at  Tukum, 
Courland. 

January  30. — The  League  of  Leagues,  in  con- 
vention in  Finland,  refuses  to  give  aid  to 
the  government  scheme  of  reforms. 

January  31. — Provincial  Councillor  Falonoff 
is  shot  dead  by  an  assassin  at  Poltava. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

January  25. — The  first  passenger  train,  carry- 
ing public  men  and  officials,  passes 
through  the  new  Simplon  tunnel  piercing 
the  Alps. 

January  26. — The  Cuban  Senate  appropriates 

$25,000    for   a   wedding   present   for   Miss 

Roosevelt. 
Two   French  cruisers   arrive   at  Willemstad, 

Island  of  Curacao,  in  striking  distance  of 

the  chief  Venezuelan  ports. 
Sir     Edward     Thornton,     formerly     British 

Minister    to    the    United    States,    dies    in 

London. 

January  27. — Advices  from  Tangier  say  that 
fighting  between  Raisuli  and  the  Angera 
tribesman  has  been  renewed  ;  discussions 
continue  at  Algeciras  in  the  dispute  over 
Morocco. 

January  28. — An  official  report  made  in  Tokyo 
shows  that  the  war  with  Russia  cost  the 
Japanese  $585,000,000. 

January  29. — King  Christian  of  Denmark  dies 
at    Copenhagen. 

January  30. — Frederick  VIII  is  proclaimed 
King  of  Denmark.  He  issues  a  manifesto 
expressing  his  desire  for  the  welfare  of 
his  people. 

January  31. — The  Japanese  Minister  of  War 
says  that  Japan  will  urge  the  British 
Government  to  reform  its  army  organiza- 
tion. A  million  people  in  Japan  are  said 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  starvation  as  the 
result  of  a  famine. 


Domestic. 


Congress. 


January  25. — Senate  :  Senator  Money  criticizes 
the  Administration's  Moroccan  and  Do- 
minican policies,  and  Senator  Heyburn 
advocates  the  annexation  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo. 
House:  The  Statehood  bill  is  passed  by  a 
vote  of  194  to  150. 


YOUR    REAL   ESTATE    SHOULD   PAY 

Do  you  get  good  returns  ? 

Do  you  keep  your  tenants  ? 

Is  your  property  honestly  managed  ? 

Lawyer  civs  personal  jill'tit  lOD  in  m:in:iL-eineni  of  GfltateS,     Kcon- 
0tny,  honesty  ninl  pood  returns  guaranteed, 

R.  A.  MADDOCK,   44  PINE  STREET,    NEW  YORK 


Safety — 
Convenience- 
Profit— 


This  company  is  strong,  conservative,  aggressive 
and  during  the  n  years  of  its  history  it  has  never 
lost  a  dollar  of  all  the  money  entrusted  to  it. 

Its  system  involves  no  red  tape. 

Deposits  may  be  made  or  money  withdrawn,  at 
any  time,  without  notice. 

Accounts  of  $5  and  upward  are  accepted  and  five 
per  cent,  interest  is  paid  for  every  day  the  money  is 
in  bank. 

Nothing  could  be  safer.     Nothing  more  secure. 

Write  to-day  for  booklet  aud  full  particulars. 

Calvert  Mortgage  £9"  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DON'T  JJE  FAT. 

My  New  Obesity  Food  Quickly  Reduces 

Your  Weight  to  Normal,  Requires 

No  Starvation  Process  and 

Is  Absolutely  Safe 


TRIAL  PACKAGE  MAILED  FREE. 


The  Above  Illustration  Shows  the  Remarkable  Effects 

of  This  Wonderful  Obesity  Food— What  It  Has 

Done  For  Others  It  Will  Do  For  You. 

My  new  Obesity  Food,  taken  at  mealtime, 
compels  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food  and 
sends  the  food  nutriment  where  it  belongs.  It 
requires  no  starvation  process.  You  can  eat  all 
you  want.  It  makes  muscle,  bone,  sinew,  nerve 
and  brain  tissue  out  of  the  excess  fat,  and  quickly 
reduces  your  weight  to  normal.  It  takes  off  the 
big  stomach  and  relieves  the  compressed  condi- 
tion and  enables  the  heart  to  act  freely  and  the 
lungs  to  expand  naturally  and  the  kidneys  and 
liver  to  perform  their  functions  in  a  natural 
manner.  You  will  feel  better  the  first  day  you 
try  this  wonderful  home  food.  Fill  out  coupon 
herewith  and  mail  to-day, 


FREE 

This  coupon  is  good  for  one  trial  package  of 
Kellogg's  Obesity  Food  with  testimonials  from 
hundreds  who  have  been  greatly  reduced,  mailed 
free  in  plain  package.  Simply  fill  in  your  name 
and  address  on  dotted  lines  below  and  mail  to 

F.  J.  KELLOdG.  2372  Kellogg  Bldg., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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January  26. — House  :  The  Urgency  Deficiency 
bill  is  discussed  ;  an  effort  to  defeat  the 
amendment  waiving  the  eight-hour  day 
law  in  the  case  of  foreign  laborers  in  the 
Canal  Zone  falls. 

January  27. — House:  The  deficiency  bill,  in- 
cluding the  amendment  to  the  eight-hour 
day  law  on  the  isthmus,  is  passed. 
Representative  Hepburn's  railroad  rate 
bill  Is  reported  favorably  by  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interstate  Commerce. 

January  29. — Senate  :  A  resolution  calling  for 
an  investigation  of  the  cause  of  the  Chi- 
nese boycott  of  American  goods  is 
adopted.  The  forest  reserve  policy  is  dis- 
cussed. 
House :  A  resolution  asking  the  President 
for  information  concerning  an  alleged 
illegal  combination  between  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  railroads  is  adopted. 

January  30. — Senate :  The  Consular  Reform 
Dill  is  passed  and  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill 
Is  discussed. 
House:  Representative  Townsend  (Mich.) 
opens  the  debate  on  the  Hepburn  rate 
bill. 

January  31. — Senate :  Senator  Patterson 
(Col.,  Dem.)  supports  President  Roose- 
velt's policies  in  regard  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo, Morocco,  and  railroad  rate  regu- 
lation. 

House  :  Debate  on  the  Hepburn  railroad  rate 
bill  continues  : 

Other  Domestic  News. 

January  25. — General  Joseph  Wheeler  dies  in 
Brooklyn. 

Chief  Engineer  Stevens  advocates  the  em- 
ployment of  Chinese  labor  on  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Stephen  Decatur,  great-grandson  of  Com- 
modore Decatur,  is  dismissed  from  the 
Naval  Academy  for  hazing. 

Attorney  General  Hadley,  of  Missouri,  de- 
clares that  he  has  produced  enough  tes- 
timony in  the  Cleveland  hearing  of  the 
Standard  Oil  cases  to  warrant  bringing 
criminal  proceedings  in  New  York  State. 

January  26. — Correspondence  from  officials 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Beek 
Trust  cases,  charging  a  lawyer  of  the 
packers  with  bribing  a  newspaper  re- 
porter, is  made  public  by  order  of  the 
President. 
In  the  automobile  races  on  the  Ormond 
Beach  course,  Fred  Marriott,  in  a  Stan- 
ley steamer,  covers  a  mile  in  28  1-5  sec- 
onds, which  is  an  average  of  127  1-2 
miles  an  hour. 

The  mayor  of  Monongahela,  Pa.,  asks  the 
governor  to  detail  a  troop  of  cavalry  to 
help  capture  a  band  of  anarchists  which 
infests  his  city. 

Norman  Hapgood  is  acquitted  in  New  York 
of  a  charge  of  criminal  libel  brought  by 
Judge  Deuel  of  Town  Topics.  District 
Attorney  Jerome  tells  of  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Loeb  to  Judge  Deuel  in  which 
was  inclosed  a  corrected  proof  of  a  sketch 
of  the  President  and  four  photographs  for 
"  Fads  and  Fancies."  Secretary  Loeb  de- 
nies that  he  performed  any  service  what- 
ever for  that  publication. 

January  27. — William  Van  Schaick,  captain 
of  the  General  Sloeum,  is  found  guilty  of 
criminal  negligence  and  sentenced  to  10 
years'   imprisonment. 

January  28. — A  conference  between  the  Atchi- 
son and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Armour  re- 
frigerating service  results  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  freight  rates  on  fruit  from  Cali- 
fornia  to   the   East. 

January  29. — The  body  of  General  Joseph 
Wheeler  is  buried  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  ;  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
are  present  at  the  funeral  services  in 
Washington. 

January  30. — An  attorney  for  the  packers,  on 
the  stand  in  Chicago,  testifies  that  Com- 
missioner Garfield  promised  the  packers 
that  the  information  he  obtained  in  his 
investigation  would  not  be  used  for  prose- 
cution. 

A  resolution  is  introduced  into  the  New 
Jersey  Senate  directing  the  Attorney- 
General  to  bring  suits  to  forfeit  the  char- 
ter of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

January  31. — The  Carnegie  Hero  Commission 
rewards  Captain  Casto  and  his  crew  for 
their  Cherokee  rescue. 
Judge  Gildersleeve,  in  New  York,  decides 
that  he  will  not  order  H.  H.  Rogers  to 
answer  the  questions  in  the  Standard  Oil 
cases  until  the  Missouri  courts  have  de- 
cided on  a  similar  question. 


Erecting  a  Memorial  •  Miller  Monuments 


is  a  sacred  adt  which 
should  enlist  the  most 
careful  thought.  Its 
size  and  style  should 
be  governed  by  the 
amount  to  be  expend- 
ed, and  the  location 
and  surroundings  of 
the  place  where  it  is 
to  stand.  In  material 
it  must  be  so  faultless 
that  it  will  serve  its 
prime  purpose — that 
of  lasting  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  In 
workmanship  it  must 
be  perfect. 


J.  L.  Miller  ( 


d.The  absolute  satis- 
fying of  every  taste 
in  memorials  of  every 
high-class  description 
has  been  my  life  work. 
My  own  designs— the 
finest  of  artists  with 
the  chisel — the  use  of 
only  the  highest- 
grade  granite— lowest 
prices  for  supreme  sat- 
isfaction— these  insure 
the  highest  result. 

^l^Let  me  send  you  my 
illustrated  book — free.  It 
contains  interesting  infor- 
mation regarding  memorials 


Successor  to 
Thomas  &  Miller 


)Quincy,  Mass- 


Sexual 

Facts 

The  information  in  these  books 
will  insure  marital  happiness  and 
save  mankind  untold  suffering. 

The  Sex  Series 

The  only  Complete  Series  of 
books  published  on  delicate  subjects. 
Written  in  a  manner  understood  by 
every  person  and  information  given 
which  shonld  not  be  hidden  by  false  or  foolish  modesty. 
Commended  by  medical  authorities  everywhere. 
Four  books  to  boys  and  men.  Four  books  to  gi  rls  and  women. 
"Tonne  Boy."  "Young  Girl." 

"Young  Mnn."  "Young  Woman." 

"Young  Himband."  "Young  Wife." 

"Man  of  Forty-flve."        "Woman  of  Forty-lire." 

$1  a  copy  each,  post  free.    Table  of  contents  free. 
Ylr  Publishing  Co    962     Land  Title  Bldg  Phlla  P» 


Alifc  IDEAL  SIGHT 

**    RESTORER! 

Is  Your 
J,  Sight  Failing? 

All  refractive  errors, 
muscular  trouble  & 
chronic  diseases  oi 
the  Eye  cured  by 
scientific  MASSAGE. 
Illustrated  treatise  with  atlidavlt  testimonials 
Iree.    Address 

THE  IDEAL  COMPANY, 
239  Broadway,  New  York. 


INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUPS 


Send  for  FEEE  catalogue  and  list  of 
nearly  3.000  churches  using  our  cups. 

Sanitary  Communion  Outfit  Co. 
fi  lth  Street,  Rochester,  M.  Y. 


&H0HCHIAI 


X^ 


Cure    hoarseness    and    sore 
throat  caused  by  cold  or  use 

Of  the  VOice.         Absolutely  harmless. 


Learn  the  Truth 


Do  you  know 

that  the  main  cause  of  unhappi- 
ness,  ill-health,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  rec- 
ords to  be  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  self  and  sex  ? 


Sexology 


Illustrated 
Contains  in  one  volume — 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  aWife  Should  Have. 

By  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Rich  Cloth  Binding,  Full  Gold  Stamp,  Illustrated,  $2.00 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  B,    PHILADELPHIA 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever. 

Confidence  can  be  placed 
in  a  remedy  which  for  a  quar- 
ter century  has  earned  un- 
qualified praise.  Restful 
nights  are  assured  at  once- 
Cresolene  is  a  boon  to  asth- 
matics.   All  Druggists. 

Send  /or  descriptive  booklet 

Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  for  the  irritated  throat,  at 
your  druggist  or  from  us.  10c.  in 
stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO., 
180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 

"WALNUTTA  HAIR  STAIN" 

Restores  Gray,  Streaked  or  Bleached 
Hair,  or  Mustache  Instantaneously. 
Gives  any  shade  from  Ligrlit  Brown 
to  Black.  Hoes  not  wash  or  rub 
off.  Contains  no  poisons,  and  is  not 
sticky  nor  greasy.    Sold  li.v 


Trade 
Mark 


rtriiiinists.  or  we  will  send  you  a  Trial  size  for  7I|C 
Postpaid  ;  large  size  (eight  times  as  much)  60  cents.  ^_l_f 
PACIFIC  TRADING  CO.,         •         213  Nichols  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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SHORTHAND 

IN  30  DAYS 

New  System  Which  May  be 
Mastered  ByHome  Study  ^ 
In  Spare  Hours. 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  short- 
hand complete  in  thirty  days.  You  can  learn  I 
in  spare  time  in  your  own  home,  no  matter 
where  you  live.  No  need  to  spend  months 
as  with  old  systems.  Boyd's  Syllabic  System 
is  different  in  principle  from  all  other  sys- 
tems. The  first  radical  improvement  in 
shorthand  since  1839.  It  is  easy  to  learn — 
easy  to  write — easy  to  read.  Simple.  Prac- 
tical. Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines  — 
—  no  positions  —  no  shading,  as  in  other 
systems.  No  long  list  of  word  signs 
to  confuse;  Only  nine  characters  to  learn 
and  you  have  the  entire  English  language  at 
vour  absolute  command.  The  best  system 
for  stenographers,  private  secretaries,  news- 
paper reporters,  lawyers,  ministers, teachers, 
physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men 
may  now  learn  shorthand  for  their  own  use. 
Thousands  of  business  and  professional  men 
and  women  find  their  shorthand  a  great  ad- 
vantage. The  Boyd  System  is  the  only  system 
suited  to  home  study.  Our  graduates  hold 
lucrative,  high  grade  positions  everywhere. 
Send  to-day  for  free  booklets,  testimonials, 
guarantee  offer,  and  full  description  of  this 
new  Syllabic  shorthand  system.       Address 

CHICAdO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

930  Chicago  Opera  House  Blk.,         Chicago,  III. 


You  Can  Earn  From 
*3,000  *»*10,000a  y*ar 
in  the  Real  Estate  Business 


We  teach  you  the  Real  Estate,  General  Brokerage 
and  Insurance  Business  by  mail,  fitting  you  to  success- 
fully establish  yourself  without  interfering  with  your 
present  employment.  The  Real  Estate  Business  offers 
splendid  opportunities  for  success. 

Do  not  spend  the  best  days  of  your  life  working  for 
a  pittance  when  you  can  make  an  independent  fortune 
working  for  yourself.  Real  Estate  offers  better  oppor- 
tunities than  any  other  business  to  those  without 
capital.  You  can  earn  from  S3000  to  $5000  a  year  in 
this  business.  Hundreds  indorse  our  institution. 
Write  for  particulars  and  FREE  BOOKLET.  It  will 
interest  you. 
H.  W.  CROSS  &  CO..  250  Tacoma  Bids-.  CHICAGO 
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J*     AS  LINCOLN  DID.' 

The  Home  Law  School  Series 
Now  complete,  prepares 
ambitious  students  for 
the  Bar,  any  state;  covers 
Theory&Practiceauthor- 
itatively, simply.  Marks 
anepoch.  Firstfewsetsat 
SPECIAL  PRICE.  Write 
FREDERICK  J.  DRAKE  &  CO. 
206  E-  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGC 


Kssays,  Club  Papers,  Ad. 
[dresses,  Speeches,  Toasts,  etc., 
Ion  anysubject  written  and  revised 

by  experts  at  reasonable  rates. 
|  Strictly  confidential. 

.DAVIS  PAGE,  1773  Broadway,  New  York. 
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the  texicogkafher's 
— *  JTasyQiair 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

&£&-  The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  any 
questions  sent  anonymously. 

"  H.  O.  H.,"  New  Albany,  O. — "  Is  it  proper 
to  say  '  The  engine  went  over  flying  rails,'  sig- 
nifying the  high  speed  of  the  locomotive?  " 

It  is  not.  Rails  do  not  fly.  Trains,  however, 
may  be  said  to  do  so,  for  one  of  the  meanings 
of  the  verb  "  fly,"  is  "  to  move  quickly  as  from 
some  sudden  impulse."  It  would  be  correct  to 
say  "  The  engine  went,  flying  over  rails." 

"  A.  S.,"  New  Orleans,  La. — "  Which  is  the 
correct  spelling:    'develop'   or  'develope'?" 

Both  spellings  are  correct.  The  first  is  pre- 
ferred, and  is  evidence  of  the  reform  of  spelling 
now  proceeding  alone  lines  of  least  resistance. 
The  final  "  e  "  in  "  develope  "  being  a  silent 
letter  is  superfluous,  and  therefore  is  dispensed 
with  by  American  and  English  dictionaries. 

"  D.  J.  M.,"  Bergen,  N.  Y. — "  In  the  following 
sentence  should  not  the  word  makes  be  make'? 
'  The  Record-Herald  is  one  of  the  few  papers 
that  makes  light  of  Mr.  X.  and  his  indict- 
ments.' " 

In  this  case,  altho  the  title  of  the  journal  im- 
plies two  papers,  the  use  of  the  hyphen  between 
the  words  "Record"  and  "Herald"  solidifies 
them  and  makes  of  what  was,  at  one  time,  two 
papers,  one  publication.  Therefore,  the  sen- 
tence "  The  Record-Herald  is  one  .  .  .  paper 
that  makes  light  ..."  is  correct.  The  sentence, 
however,  may  be  inverted,  and  if  this  be  done 
the  word  make  may  be  used.  "  Of  the  few 
papers  that  make  light  of  Mr.  X.  and  his  in- 
dictments,  the   Record-Herald  is  one." 

"  E.  R.  J.,"  Buckhannon,  W.  Va. — "  Which  of 
the  two  expressions,  '  I  differ  with  you '  and 
'  differ  from  you  '  is  correct?  " 

See  The  Literary  Digest,  December  2,  1905. 

"  F.  L.  D.,"  Troy,  O. — "  How  should  the 
proper  names  ending  in  s  be  formed  in  such  a 
sentence  as  'All  of  the  Lewis  (meaning  families) 
came  from  this  part  of  the  country'?" 

Proper  names  when  they  form  the  plural,  for 
the  most  part  form  it  regularly,  by  assuming  s 
or  es  according  to  the  termination  :  as  Carolina, 
the  Carolinas  ;  James,  the  Jameses.  Generally 
they  follow  the  same  rule  for  the  formation  of 
the  plural  as  do  common  nouns.  Say  'All  the 
Lewises  came  from  that  part  of  the  country." 
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...  TO    LEARN  .  .  . 

FRENCH,   GERMAN, 
SPANISH  or  ITALIAN 


so  as  to  speak  it,  to  un- 
derstand it,  to  read  it,  to 
write  it,  there  is  but  one 
best  way. 

You  must  hear  it  spo 
ken    correctly,    over 
and  over,  till  your  ear 
knows  it. 

You  must  see 
it  printed 
correctly 
till  your  eye 
knows  it. 

You  must 
talk  it  and 
write  it. 


All  this  can  be  done  best  by  the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 
=METH9D= 

With  this  method  you  buy  a  professor  out- 
right. You  own  him.  He  speaks  as  you 
choose,  slowly  or  quickly  ;  when  you  choose, 
night  or  day;  for  a  few  minutes  or  hours  at 
a  time. 

Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who 
hears  it  spoken  often  enough ;  and  by  this 
method  you  can  hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

The  method  has  been  recommended  by 
well-known  members  of  the  faculties  of  the 
following  universities  and  colleges:  Yale, 
Columbia,  Chicago,  Brown,  Harvard,  Penn- 
sylvania, Boston,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Syra- 
cuse, Minnesota,  Johns  Hopkins,  Virginia, 
Colorado,  Michigan,  Fnrdhain,  Manhattan, 
De  La  Salle,  St.  Josephs,  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

It  has  been  used  by  nearly  nine  hundred 
thousand  students,  and  its  use  is  growing 
constantly. 

We  simply  ask  you  to  investigate  this  mar- 
vellous system.  Send  for  booklet,  explanatory 
literature  and  facsimile  letters  from  men  who 
know,  who  will  tell  you  of  the  great  merit  of 
our  system,  also  special  offer  to  Literary  Digest 
readers. 

THE    LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

1103  Metropolis  Building,  16th  St.  and  Broadway,  N.Y. 


"JUST  THE  RIGHT  WORD" 

"  Tliis  book  loill  do  more  to  secure  rhetorical 
perspicuity,  propriety,  and  precision  of  expres- 
sion than  any  other  text-book  of  higher  English 
pet  produced."— Pres.  Cochran,  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

English  Synonyms, 
Antonyms,  and  Prepositions 

Over  7,500  classified  and  discriminated  syno- 
nyms. Nearly  4,500  classified  antonyms.  Cor- 
rect use  of  prepositions  shown  by  illustrative 
examples.  Hints  and  helps  on  the  accurate  use 
of  words,  revealing  surprising  possibilities  of 
fulness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  utterance.  By 
Jas.  C.  Fernald,  Editor  Syn.,  Ant.,  and  Prep. 
Department  in  the  Standard  Dictionary. 

First  Satisfactory  Attempt 

"It  is,  indeed,  the  first  satisfactory  attempt 
in  its  field."— The  Brooklyn  Citizen. 

lSJino,    574    pp.      Heavy    Cloth     Binding. 
Price,  SSI. 50  Net. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


Vital  Helps  for  all  Nerve  Sufferers 

NERVES    IN    DISORDER 

By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Every  affliction  resulting  from  the  nerves  is  treated 
by  this  high  and  unquestioned  authority. 

"  The  reading  of  this  book  will  do  much  to  relieve 
the  needless  sufferings  of  nervous  people. "—Boston 
Evening  Transcript. 

I  ■-■in...  Cloth,  218  pp.    $1.50,  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  New  York 
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TOPICS  OF  THE   DAY. 


THE  THREATENED   COAL    STRIKE. 

Tl  I1C  failure  of  the  miners  and  the  operators  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences amicably,  says  the  New  York  World,  "  will  he  worse 
than  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  persons  responsible.  It  will  he  a 
crime."  And  that,  take  it  all  m  all,  is  the  opinion  of  the  press 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  "  The  public  ought  to  have  some 
rights  in  a  free  country,"  protests  the  Washington  Post.  Failure 
to  reach  an  agreement  at  Indianapolis  is  regretted  by  all  news- 
papers. The  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal  (Indianapolis),  the 
organ  of  the  550,000  miners  preparing  to  strike,  quotes  President 
Mitchell  thus: 

"  '  There  must  be  an  increase  in  wages  or  there  will  be  no 
agreement,'  was  the  declaration  of  President  Mitchell  to  the 
operators'  scale  committee  Wednesday  morning. 

"  \fter  calling  attention  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, Mr.  Mitchell  asked  in  an  impressive  manner : 

"  '  Why  should  not  the  miners  enjoy  their  share  of  this  pros- 
perity? Must  the  miners  stop  now?  Is  this  their  end?  Have 
they  no  future? 

'"  '  I'm  making  this  statement  so  that  you  gentlemen  will  know 
where  I  will  stand  when  it  comes  to  a  point  in  this  conference 
whether  to  agree  or  not  to  agree.'  " 

In  the  camp  of  the  miners  themselves  there  seems  to  be  con- 
siderable strife.  Patrick  Dolan,  head  of  the  Pittsburg  district  ol 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  uttered  words  to  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Indianapolis  Nezvs,  the  miners  should  pay  heed.  "  Why 
doesn't  John  Mitchell  tell  you  the  truth?  Why  doesn't  he  tell 
you  that  a  strike  now  means  disaster  to  the  union?"  he  is  re- 
ported as  crying  out.    And  further : 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  that  if  we  can  get  an  agreement  by  further 
consultation,  as  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  times  past,  then  we 
had  better  not  pass  this  resolution.  There  are  many  districts  un- 
organized to  a  great  extent  which  we  can  not  control.  Many  of 
our  young  men  have  never  been  through  a  strike ;  they  are  ignor- 
ant of  such  bitter  experiences  and  what  it  means  to  see  the  women 
and  children  suffer.  It  is  easy  to  get  into  a  strike,  but  it  is  hard, 
bitterly  hard,  to  get  out  again.  But,  if  needs  be.  you  will  find  that 
I  can  still  strike  just  as  hard  as  any  man  in  the  union." 

"  Why  fight,"  asks  the  Cleveland  Leader,  in  reviewing  the  "  sin- 
gularly formidable"  balance  of  forces;  "why  fight  with  destruct- 
ive results,  to  get  what  should  be  obtained  without  war?"  It  is 
obligatory  upon  both  sides,  says  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  "  to  do 
everything  possible  to  make  its  own  attitude  fair  and  reason- 
able." The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  cannot  see  how  a 
strike  could  succeed,  coming  at  the  beginning  of  spring.  Would 
those  who  have  to  pay,  it  asks,  '"  feel  sympathy  for  those  respon- 
sible either  for  a  higher  price  of  coal  or  a  suspension  of  the 
supply?"  That  John  Mitchell  feels  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion is  proven  by  these  words  in  his  speech  to  the  miners  on  the 
strike : 

"  In  deciding  this  important  matter  you  must  consult  the  inter- 
ests of  the  men,  the  women  and  the  little  children  at  home,  and  if 
your  judgment  differs  from  that  of  your  president,  you  should 
stand  and  vote  your  convictions,  even  though  you  be  only  one 
man  against  a  thousand." 


Tin-  si  discouraging  feature  oi  the  news  from  fndianap 

the  Buffalo  Express  feels,  "is  that  there  i^  a  well-defined  feeling 
there  that  certain  large  soft  coal  operators  welcome  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  wage  dispute,  and  probably  welcome  a  strike,  be- 
cause of  the  'toning  up'  of  the  coal  market,  which  would  fol 
low."  And  other  papers,  in  the  light  of  the  altitude  of  the  op< 
tors,  are  of  similar  opinion.  President  Frank  Robbins,  of  the 
Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  spokesman  lor  the  operators,  is  quoted 
as   announcing  that   every   mine   in   the    Pittsburg  district    would 


From  a  stereograph,  copyright  by  Underwood  and  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT  AND  JOHN   MITCHELL. 

This  picture  was  taken  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  last  August,  when  the 
President,  in  an  address  to  the  miners,  cautioned  them  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "And  as  one  practical  point,  let  me  urge  that  in  the 
event  of  any  difficulty,  especially  if  it  is  what  is  known  as  a  labor 
trouble,  both  sides  show  themselves  willing  to  meet,  willing  to  con- 
sult, and  anxious  each  to  treat  the  other  reasonably  and  fairly,  each 
to  look  at  the  other's  side  of  the  case  and  to  do  the  other  justice. 
If  only  this  course  could  be  generally  followed,  the  chance  of  indus- 
trial disaster  would  be  minimized." 

be  closed  before  the  operators  would  agree  to  the  miners'  de- 
mands. Many  papers  take  pains  to  point  out  that  the  true  suf- 
ferers will  be  the  public.     The  New  York  Sun  observes : 

"  If  a  contest  comes,  as  it  now  threatens  to  do,  it  will  not  be  a 
struggle  between  capital  and  labor.  The  one  group  that  is  safe 
in  any  case  is  that  which  is  composed  of  the  mine-owners.  It 
will  be  an  assault  by  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  comfort,  the  well-being,  the  incomes  and  the  industry 
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for  RENEW AL»t DISCONTINUANCE,  or  CHANGE  OP  ADDRESS  should  be 
sent  two  weeks  before  the  date  they  are  to  go  into  effect.  Both  old  and  new 
addresses  must  always  be  given.  DISCONTINUANCE:  It  is  found  that  a  large 
majority  of  our  subscribers  prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  interrupted  and 


their  files  broken  in  case  they  fail  to  remit  before  expiration.  It  is  therefore 
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of  the  remaining  99"/»  per  cent.  The  extra  dollar  that  goes  into 
the  pocket  of  the  coal  miner,  if  his  demands  be  granted,  must 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  the  clerk. 
and  the  storekeeper." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  "  the  public  is  in  no 
temper  to  regard  lightly  a  misuse  of  such  a  vast  power,  and  will 
hold  to  a  strict  accountability  those  in  whom  it  rests,  on  both 
sides."  The  Providence  Journal  urges  immediate  interference 
by  the  Administration  and  recalls  President  Roosevelt's  good 
work  in  settling  the  strike  in  1902.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  points 
out  that  the  last  strike  cost  nearly  $150,000,000,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  life;  it  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  $3,000,000  which  the  miners  say  they  have  is  small 
when  compared  with  the  fact  that  a  strike  would  mean  3.000,000 
mouths  to  feed,  and  it  concludes  thus : 

"John  Mitchell  is  an  able  man.  because  he  has  created  a  great 
following.  Yet  the  great  man  is  he  whose  efforts  in  behalf  of 
mankind  are  constructive,  not  destructive.  Mr.  Mitchell  stands 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The  one  road  leads  to  public  confi- 
dence and  the  support  of  his  fellows ;  the  other  leads  into  the 
mist.     Which  will  he  take?" 


BETTER   THAN   TWO    MILES  A   MINUTE. 

THE  record  established  by  an  automobile  in  Florida  of  two 
miles  in  less  than  one  minute  arouses  some  speculative  com- 
ment as  to  what  use  can  be  made  of  this  great  speed  attained. 
.Victor  Demogeot  (French),  driving  a  200-horse-power  Darracq 
car,  m:ide  two  miles  in  58  4-5  seconds  on  January  29.  Fred 
■Marriott  (American),  in  a  Stanley  steamer,  took  59  3-5  seconds. 
'But  previously,  on  January  26,  he  had  made  a  mile  in  28  1-5  sec- 
onds. Automobile  Topics  seems  to  think  these  records  futile.  It 
says : 

"  The  finite  human  mind  frequently  fails  to  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  figures.  It  requires  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  real- 
ize what  Fred  H.  Marriott  really  did  when  he  guided  his  steam 
projectile  through  space  on  the  Florida  beach  last  week  and  tra- 
versed a  measured  mile  in  28  1-5  seconds.  He  devoured  distance 
at  the  rate  of  62^  yards  or  187H  feet  per  second.  Had  he  kept 
]on  for  an  hour  at  this  rate  he  would  have  travelled  127^  miles. 
Similarly,  when  Victor  Demogeot  drove  his  car  two  full  miles 
in  58  4-5  seconds  he  traveled  at  a  speed  that  would  have  carried 
him  from  New  York  to  Chicago  in  less  than  eight  hours,  or  less 
.than  half  the  time  the  boasted  flyers  of  the  most  famous  railroads 
of  the  world  consume  in  performing  a  like  journey.  Keeping  on 
to  San  Francisco  at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  the  eager  traveler 
would  sight  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  one  day 


of  24  hours,  or  one-fourth  the  railroad  time.     Small  wonder  that 
these  stupendous  figures  almost  elude  comprehension. 

"  But  of  what  import  is  all  this,  will  be  asked.  Are  these  mar- 
velous speeds  attainable  by  commercial  automobiles  of  to-day — 
by  the  cars  you  and  I  buy  and  drive?  Is  the  world  any  richer 
in  knowledge  because  of  these  feats?  Have  any  new  principles 
been  discovered  or  elaborated  or  elucidated  as  a  result?  If  not, 
of  what  value  are  thev?     For  which  the  answer  must  be  given 


DISTANCED. 

— Bush  in  the  New  York   World. 


VICTOR    DEMOGEOT, 

Crowned    "  Speed   King,"   after   his    2-mile    record-breaking    run 
in  58  4-5  seconds. 

that  the  cars  having  these  records  to  their  credit  are  freaks — 
vehicles  built  to  run  a  race  with  Time,  with  every  feature  fash- 
ioned to  one  end.  The  one  is  a  dangerous  toy,  liable  to  explode 
at  any  moment,  the  other  stripped  of  essential  parts  and  quite  un- 
fit to  do  duty  on  the  public  roads.  Marvelous,  indeed,  are  the  per- 
formances;  but  of  what  avail?" 

The  Scientific  American  thinks  these  records  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  prophesy  where  "  the  craze  for  speed  will  end."  The  two- 
mile-a-minute  motor  without  tracks,  observes  the  Washington 
Star,  "  is  dangerous  to  a  deadly  degree,  and  incapable  of  practi- 
cal use  on  the  roads."  The  main  problem  of  transportation  to- 
day, it  points  out,  "  is  not  the  attainment  of  great  speed,  but  the 
making  safer  of  the  cars  and  trains  that  are  now  running  at  from 
sixty  to  ninety  miles  an  hour  in  service."  The  New  York  Even- 
ing Mail  expects  still  greater  speed  development,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  observes  in  prophetic  vein : 

"  Probably  there  are  those  who  look  on  the  performances  at 
Ormond  as  simply  sporting  events  and  without  practical  value. 
We  think  such  are  mistaken.  When  the  steamship  first  went  ten 
miles  an  hour  or  the  early  locomotive  made  fourteen  it  was  con- 
sidered that  space  had  been  annihilated  and  that  the  world  was  to 
be  regenerated  on  that  basis  of  speed. 

"  For  generations  the  transportation  question  has  been  devel- 
oped from  lower  to  higher  speeds,  and  there  is  no  fixed  limit. 
Probably  two  generations  hence  the  flyers  of  to-day  on  land  and 
sea  will  be  looked  upon  as  slow  coaches.  The  point  to  be  made 
is  that  the  automobile  is  developing  speed  and  safety  along  lines 
which  are  certain  to  have  more  than  a  mere  academic  value.  Time 
is  becoming  more  and  more  important  and  the  patronage  of  the 
fast  trains  of  the  railways  shows  that  the  quickest  is  the  best 
patronized. 

"  The  train  that  makes  a  mile  a  minute  to-day  is  not  consid- 
ered remarkable,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  safer  than  the  one  which 
made  thirty  miles  some  forty  years  ago.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
automobile   was   exhibiting  and   demonstrating  the   potentialities 
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of  speed  which  are  to  1>c  of  use  in  many  directions,  not  only  for 
mere  sport,  but  for  usefulness  and  profit.  At  the  rati'  indicated 
one  could  go  from  this  city  to  San  Francisco  in  about  twenty  four 
hours.  It  is  not  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  living  persons  may 
approach  that  record." 


SENATOR  PATTERSON'S  BOLT. 

THE  latest  political  topic,  of  this  year's  abundant  crop  is  the 
so-called  defection  of  Senator  Thomas  M.  Patterson;  of 
Colorado,  a  Democrat  who  declares  himself  openly  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Santo  Domingo  treaty.  "It  is  not,  Mr.  President,"  said 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  "  that  I  do  not  differ  with  him 
[President  Roosevelt]  in  many  things.  .  .  .  But  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that,  whatever  the  difference  may  be,  I  have  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  integrity  and  the  patriotic  spirit  that  moves  the 
President  on  all  public  epiestions.  .  .  .  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  Democrats  should  feel  distinctively  friendly  and  cordial  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  ...  If  he  is  ambitious  to  at- 
tain a  niche  in  the  nation's  pantheon  alongside  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln,  he  cannot  be  blamed." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  declares  it  attributes  to 
Mr.  Patterson  only  the  highest  motives,  but  Washington  gossip, 
it  adds,  is  "  that  the  President  is  working  to  win  over  four  or 
five  Democratic  Senators  by  the  use  of  patronage."  Senator  Pat- 
terson, however,  denies  that  he  seeks  patronage.  "A  man  who 
has  been  by  turns  Republican,  Populist  and  Democrat,"  observes 
the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.),  "is  capable  of  becoming  almost  any- 
thing politically."  The  Kansas  City  Star  (Ind.)  calls  Senator 
Patterson  courageous  and  adds : 

"  He  said  what  everybody  knows  when  he  declared  that  the 
President's  foreign  policy  is  popular  with  the  people.  He  warned 
his  party  that  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  vote  against  the  Santo 
Domingo  treaty.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  right  to  vote  for  a 
measure  merely  because  it  would  be  bad  party  policy  to  sustain 
it,  although  that  sort  of  thing  is  done  too  often  in  both  branches 
of  Congress,  just  as  members  often  vote  on  the  wrong  side  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  bad  party  policy  to  do  so.  But  in  this 
instance  the  treaty  is  sound,  legitimate  and  progressive.  It  meets 
changed  conditions.  It  would  establish  a  wholesome  precedent. 
It  would  safeguard  the  United  States  against  encroachments, 
just  as  the  Monroe  doctrine  itself  has  safeguarded  it  for  genera- 
tions. Therefore  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  nation  and  for 
the  Democratic  party  if  this  treaty  should  fail  of  ratification  be- 
cause of  Democratic  opposition." 

The  attitude  of  the  Senator  in  the  opinion  of  the  Indianapolis 
News  (Ind.),  is  exactly  what  a  Senator's  attitude  should  be. 
"  For  a  Senator  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  commend  a  policy  of 
which  he  approves  simply  because  it  happens  to  be  the  policy  of 
a  political  adversary."  The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  (Rep.)  praises 
the  Senator,  and  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  in  view  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  a  treaty  with  Santo  Domingo,  thinks 
it  not  strange  "  that  a  Democrat  so  dyed  in  the  wool  as  Senator 
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Morgan  and  one  >o  rampant  as  Senator  Patterson,  of  Colorado, 
have  indicated  their  intention  to  vote  tor  ratification,  and  that 
Others  arc  likely  to  follow  their  lead."  Democratii  papei  ,  how- 
ever, disapprove.     The  St.   Louis  l\r/>uhlt<    (Dem.)    thinks  "Sena 
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SENATOR   T.    II.    PATTERSON, 

Of  Colorado,  accused  by  his  Democratic  colleagues  of  desert- 
ing the  party  because  he  announced  himself  in  favor  of  the  Santo 
Domingo  treaty. 

tor  Patterson's  comparisons  of  President  Roosevelt  with  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson  and  Jackson  seem  to  run  along"  zig-zag  lines 
and  come  out  wide  of  their  mark,"  and  the  Hartford  Times 
(Dem.)   says: 

"  Mr.  Patterson's  term  in  the  Senate  expires  a  year  hence,  and 
he  cannot  expect  a  re-election.  But  by  coming  to  the  support  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  present  time  he  can  be  sure  of  obtaining 
some  good  federal  office  after  he  ceases  to  be  a  Senator,  and  it 
seems  to  be  believed  in  Washington  that  he  has  already  received 
a  promise  of  such  an  office." 

Of  the  Colorado  papers,  the  Denver  Republican  (Rep.)  calls 
Senator  Patterson  a  "  stormy  petrel ; "  the  Leadville  Herald 
Democrat  confesses  its  "inability  to  fathom  the  workings  of  the 
Pattersonian  mind,"  but  thinks  it  evident  "  that  he  expects  to 
gain  something  by  thus  ably  and  eloquently  championing  the  cause 


200-HORSE-POWER     DARRACQ, 

Which  was  driven  two  miles  in  58  4-5   seconds,  breaking  the 


world's  record. 


THE    STANLEY    STEAMER, 

In  which  Fred  Marriott  broke  the  world's  record  by  covering  a 
mile  in  28  1-5  seconds. 

THE  FASTEST  THINGS  ON  FOUR  WHEELS. 
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of  the  Administration  at  this  critical  period."  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News,  Senator  Patterson's  organ,  suggests  that  the  President 
come  to  the  Capital  and  talk  the  treaty  over  with  Congn 
Washington  was  the  first  and  last  President  to  visit  the  Senate, 
but.  says  the  News,  "  strong  men  and  bold  men  are  prone  "  to 
make  precedents. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  after  the  so-called  bolting  of  Senator 
Patterson  evoked  much  additional  comment.  The  Democratic 
Senators  held  a  caucus  and  passed  a  resolution  declaring  not 
only  that  the  Santo  Domingo  treaty  should  not  receive  any  Demo- 
cratic support,  but  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  caucus  should 
make  that  attitude  binding  on  all  Democratic  Senators.  Where- 
upon the  bolting  Senator  introduced  resolutions  declaring  such 
dictation  unconstitutional.  The  Xew  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 
and  the  Jl'orld  (Dem.)  agree  that  to  make  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  a  party  measure  is  not  praiseworthy,  but  the  Republicans, 
they  think,  are  no  better.     The  World  says: 

"  There  will  be  no  dissent  from  Senator  Patterson's  resolution 
reciting  that  each  Senator  is  entitled  to  one  vote;  that  any  at- 
tempt to  coerce  him  is  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  a  State ;  that 
any  Senator  who  permits  himself  to  be  coerced  weakens  and  de- 
grades his  State ;  that  for  any  Senator  to  vote  otherwise  than  as 
his  sense  of  duty  dictates  degrades  his  high  office  and  assails  the 
dignity  and  standing  of  the  Senate. 

"  All  that  Senator  Patterson  says  of  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  Senators  is  admirable.  And  it  applies  to  domination  by  a 
steering  committee  quite  as  much  as  to  domination  by  a  caucus. 
It  applies  to  White  House  coercion  even  more  than  to  caucus 
coercion.  It  applies'  to  every  Senator's  vote  on  every  measure, 
not  merely  to  his  vote  on  treaties.  Xo  especial  divinity  hedges 
about  the  treaty-making  power.  The  same  oath  of  office  that 
covers  one  of  a  Senator's  official  acts  covers  all  of  them.  One  is 
not  flesh  and  the  others  red  herring." 

The  Xew  York  Evening  Mai!  (Ind.  Rep.)  agrees  with  Senator 
Patterson  that  to  dictate  the  vote  is  unconstitutional ;  and  the 
Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  thinks  the  Democratic  Senators  are  in 
a  very  awkward  position.  Has  the  United  States  Senate  so  many 
Senators,  asks  the  X'ew  York  American    (Dem.),  who  manfully 


UNCLE    DOESN'T     SEEM    TO    BE     GOING    ANYWHERE. 

— Wilder  in   the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

stand  for  their  own  convictions  that  it  can  afford  to  condemn  this 
principle  in  any  case  whatsoever?"  And  again,  "shall  a  United 
States  Senator  obey  his  conscience  and  his  oath  of  office,  or  cast 
both  aside  and  abide  by  the  dictum  of  a  party  caucus  ?  "  The  New 
York  Sun  (Ind.)  prints  on  its  editorial  page  a  letter  saying: 

"  There   being   no   possible   ground    for    contending    that    the 
treaty  involves  any  question  of  party  as  between  Republicans  and 


Democrats,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  this  unheard-of  caucus 
command  rests  solely  upon  the  wish  personally  to  oppose  the 
individual  who  as  President  has  constitutionally  tendered  a 
treaty  for  Senatorial  advice. 

"  When  a  Senator,  under  his  oath  of  office,  '  advises '  for  or 
against  a  treaty — a  mighty  instrument  which  as  part  of  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  affects  international  as  well  as  national 
relations — it  would  seem  that  each  Senator  should  be  bound  only 
by  his  own  individual  conscience  and  honor." 

"  When  the  Senator  from  Colorado  left  our  caucus,"  is  a  re- 
mark attributed  to  Senator  Bailey,  "  it  was  not  from  conviction, 
but  from  habit."  Mr.  Patterson's  reply  is,  *'  I  have  no  regrets  for 
the  course  I  have  pursued." 


JAPANESE   INSTIGATION  OF   THE  CHINESE 

BOYCOTT. 
A  TR.  THOMAS  F.  MILLARD,  the  brilliant  war  correspond- 
■i-'A  ent  of  Scribncr's,  has  tarried  long  enough  in  the  Far  East 
after  the  war  to  look  into  the  Chinese  boycott  of  American  goods, 
and  has  unearthed  some  evidence  that  convinces  him  that  it  is 
being  instigated  by  the  Japanese.  This  "  so-called  boycott."  he 
remarks,  "  has  a  more  far-reaching  significance  "  than  the  people 
in  this  country  imagine,  and  he  hints  that  it  betrays  a  Japanese 
hostility  to  this  country  that  has  been  hitherto  unsuspected.  The 
boycott  instigation,  he  tells  us,  has  been  carried  on  through  a 
large  number  of  Chinese  newspapers  that  are  published  under 
Japanese  protection  in  treaty  ports  and  foreign  "  concessions," 
where  they  are  free  from  Chinese  governmental  control.  He 
says : 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  accused  of  exaggeration  when  I  say 
that  control  of  this  tremendous  force  of  publicity,  in  its  primal 
application  to  the  mental  processes  of  one-third  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  hitherto  cut  off  from  and  indifferent  to  its  influ- 
ence, is  of  extraordinary  importance  to  the  future  of  the  Far 
East  and  to  the  whole  world.  And  when  I  say  that  there  is  posi- 
tive evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  systematic  and  well-developed 
plan  of  Japan  to  control  and  manipulate  this  force,  or  at  least 
a  predominating  section  of  it.  it  will  be  seen  that  I  broach  a  mat- 
ter of  some  significance.  While  in  China  recently  I  was  pre- 
sented by  a  person  in  close  touch  with  the  progress  of  events  in 
the  Far  East  with  a  list  of  twenty-six  vernacular  newspapers  be- 
lieved to  be  either  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  in  the 
Japanese  interest." 

The  head  and  front  of  this  agitation,  says  Mr.  Millard,  has  been 
the  Eastern  Times,  of  Shanghai,  a  Chinese  paper  "managed  and 
edited  by  a  Japanese  brought  over  from  Japan  for  the  purpose." 
"  There  is  scarcely  any  reason  to  doubt."  he  adds.  "  that  its  policy 
is  directed  from  Tokyo,  or  rather,  as  has  been  openly  asserted  in 
Shanghai,  from  the  Japanese  consulate."  Indeed.  "  its  attitude 
became  so  flagrant  and  offensive  that  Mr.  Rodgers,  the  American 
consul-general,  called  the  attention  of  the  Japanese  consul- 
general  to  the  matter."  but.  beyond  some  polite  expressions,  noth- 
ing was  done,  and  the  Eastern  Times  "became  more  aggressive 
and  offensive  "  than  before.  Mr.  Millard  expresses  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  the  expenses  of  the  agitation,  between  $1,000  and 
$. \ooo  a  day,  were  borne  by  the  Japanese,  and  says : 

"'  The  chief  agency  employed  in  the  extension  of  the  boycott 
agitation  was,  naturally,  publicity.  Several  channels  were  used ; 
newspapers,  placards,  and  cartoons  being  the  principal  ones.  In 
the  course  of  several  months  hundreds  of  thousands  of  placards, 
pamphlets,  and  pictorial  caricatures  were  circulated  throughout 
the  empire.  I  have  seen  a  large  number  of  these  publications. 
Some  were  amusing,  some  interesting,  and  some  alarming.  The 
cartoons  usually  represented  a  Chinese  being  maltreated  by  a  white 
man,  presumably  an  American,  although  no  particular  pains  was 
taken  to  preserve  national  identities  in  many  of  them.  How  these 
posters  were  circulated  was  at  first  hard  to  discover.  Naturally, 
the  provincial  and  local  officials  were  anxious  to  keep  their  skirts 
clear,  fearing  retribution  in  some  form,  and  pretended  to.  and 
in  many  instances  did  prohibit  the  distribution  of  boycott  circu- 
lars and  cartoons.  But  a  convenient  agency  was  found.  Within 
the  last  few  years  thousands  of  Japanese,  many  of  them  Buddhist 
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1.  His  Excellency  Tai  Hung  Chi,  Imperial  High  Commissioner :  2.  His  Excellency  Tuan  Fang,  Imperial  High  Commissioner ;  3.  Sir 
Chentung  Liang-Cheng,  Chinese  Minister  to  United  States;  4.  Woo  Kwang  Kien,  first  secretary;  5.  Professor  Jenks,  of  Cornell  University; 
6.  Kin  Ting,  attache;  7.  Liu  Yo  Tseng,  second  secretary;  8.  Wong  Ye,  third  secretary;  9.  Luh  Chung  Yu,  third  secretary;  10.  Chen  Chi, 
of  the  Imperial  Army  ;  11.  Heng  Tsing,  attache  ;  12.  Chang  Tai  Chung,  student  ;  13.  Tocro,  son  of  Chinese  Minister  ;  14.  Lingoh  Wang. 
"  Entrenched  conservatism,"  writes  Thomas  F.  Millard  in  Scribner's,  "  is  being  hustled  on  all  sides  "  in  China,  "  and  cannot  long  withstand 
the  new  forces  at  work."  "  The  sending  of  commissions  to  study  conditions  and  methods  in  foreign  countries  is,"  we  are  told,  "  a  sign 
of  a  new  era." 

THE  IMPERIAL  CHINESE  COMMISSION. 


priests,  have  gone  to  China  and  are  now  scattered  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  country,  where  other  foreigners  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
seen.  Some  estimates  place  the  number  of  these  Japanese  now 
in  China  as  high  as  fifty  thousand,  although  this  is  probably  a 
mere  guess.  However,  it  is  certain  that  thousands  of  Japanese 
tradesmen  and  commercial  agents  have  settled  in  various  remote 
parts  of  the  empire,  adopting  the  life  of  the  people  and  often  their 
dress. 

"  Since  other  foreigners  are  not  permitted  to  live  or  engage 
in  business  outside  the  treaty  ports,  it  will  be  preceived  that  con- 
siderable present  and  prospective  commercial  advantage  promises 
to  accrue  through  this  condition,  which  will  not  be  shared  by  other 
nations.  Dismissing  this  phase  of  the  matter,  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  these  Japanese  were  instrumental  in  furthering 
the  circulation  of  the  boycott  propaganda.  In  fact,  many  in- 
stances where  they  did  so  are  positively  known." 

In  view  of  the  vigorous  revival  of  the  anti-American  sentiment 
in  that  empire,  it  would  be  the  wisest  policy,  many  of  our  newspa- 
pers believe,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  China  :  and  the  visit 
of  an  imposing  delegation  of  Chinese  to  study  the  political,  social, 
educational  and  industrial  conditions  in  this  country,  it  is  general- 
ly expected,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  this  desired 
end. 

The  visit  of  the  Chinese  commission,  whose  portraits  appear 
above,  is  intended  to  obtain  information  to  enable  them  to  give 
advice  to  the  imperial  government  on  the  advisability  of  making 
reforms.  This  commission  has  for  its  heads  Tai  Hung  Chi,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  publicists  of  the  Chinese  Em- 


pire, and  Tuan  Fang,  Viceroy  01  the  great  province  of  Hunan. 
Their  studies  will  include  Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
and  the  Boston  Herald  thinks  the  trip  "  cannot  fail  to  materially 
influence  the  industrial,  social  and  political  future  of  the  Chinese 
Empire."  This  commission  and  the  signs  of  unrest  in  China  are 
interpreted  in  the  American  press  as  showing  that  that  country 
is  determined  to  get  in  touch  with  the  modern  world,  and  in  step 
with  the  march  of  progress.  "  The  influence  of  practical  educa- 
tion," says  the  Seattle  Post-Intclligcnccr,  "  has  made  itself  felt  in 
China,"  and  it  goes  on  to  add:  "The  leaven  is  working  nd  the 
whole  mass  of  the  Chinese  population  will  soon  feel  its  impulse. 
The  Oriental  mind  is  rapidly  clearing  itself  of  the  fog  of  ancient 
prejudice." 

Fresh  evidence  that  the  anti-American  feeling  is  still  active  in 
China  is  given  by  the  dismissal  of  Prof.  C.  D.  Tenney,  the  Amer- 
ican director  of  education  in  Pe-Chi-Li  province,  who  had  built  up 
what  is  considered  the  model  educational  system  of  the  empire, 
and  by  the  efforts  to  remove  other  American  officials.  Congress, 
on  January  29,  passed  a  resolution  providing  for  an  investigation 
of  the  causes  of  the  boycott,  and  Secretary  Metcalf  has  approved 
some  modifications  in  the  exclusion  law  to  ameliorate  the  anti- 
American  prejudice  in  China.  "  We  have  much  to  do  and  to 
undo."  says  the  Baltimore  American,  "to  counteract  the  prejudice 
that  has  sprung  up  within  a  few  years  largely  based  upon  exclu- 
sion acts  that  are  unnecessarily  drastic  and  also  somewhat  due  to 
prejudices  excited  by  Chinese  merchants  who  have  suffered  from 
the  increasing  rivalry  of  Americans." 
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INVESTIGATING  THE   PENNSYLVANIA. 

FEW  of  the  newspaper  experts  seem  to  think  that  Representa- 
tive Gillespie  (Dem.,  Texas)  has  a  very  bright  prospect  of 
success  in  his  efforts  to  put  the  screws  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. Mr.  Gillespie  alleges,  as  his  remarks  are  reported  in  The 
Congressional  Record,  that  a  soft-coal  transportation  trust  has 
been  formed,  made  up  of  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroads. 
Among  these  .roads  there  is  mutual  ownership  of  stock,  he  says, 
mutual  membership  in  directorates,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
a  mutual  agreement  to  divide  up  the  soft-coal  markets  in  such  a 
way  that  the  roads  have  the  country  at  their  mercy.  In  his  own 
words : 

"  It  is  believed  that  investigation  will  show  that  the  above- 
indicated  common  control  of  the  bituminous-coal-carrying  roads 
has  resulted  in  the  allotment  to  each  coal-carrying  road  of  cer- 
tain territory  to  be  served  by  it  with  bituminous  coal,  and  that 
the  railroads  carrying  bituminous  coal  are  prevented  from  allow- 
ing the  above  coal-carrying  roads  to  compete  with  each  other  in 
the  markets  by  means  of  rate  adjustments,  agreements,  and  com- 
binations." 

The  chief  sinner  in  this  matter,  Mr.  Gillespie  seems  to  think,  is 
the  Pennsylvania  road,  and  his  original  resolution  of  inquiry, 
passed  by  the  House  on  January  29,  was  aimed  at  that  company. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reported  in  reply  that  the 
Pennsylvania  holds  a  stock  control  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany, the  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  and  Washington  Company,  and 
the  Northern  Central  Company ;  but  has  only  a  minority  stock 
interest  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  and 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio.     The  commission  adds : 

"  From  the  general  knowledge  and  information  of  the  com- 
mission the  further  statement  is  warranted  that,  since  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  the  companies 
controlled  by  it  of  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  Company  and  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  as  above  set  forth,  the 
published  rates  of  the  several  railroads  have  been  better  main- 
tained and  in  some  instances  advanced,  and  that  there  appears 
to  be  less  competition  in  rates  between  these  lines  than  was  for- 
merly the  case ;  but  this  is  also  true  of  competitive  rates  gener- 
ally in  other  parts  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  thinks  that  "the  eminent 
pirates   who  control   this    mighty    aggregation    of    mileage    and 


wealth  "  will  now  be  brought  to  book ;  but  most  of  the  press,  as 
remarked  above,  cannot  see  that  the  Pennsylvania  has  violated 
the  law.  The  three  companies  which  it  controls  are  not  parallel 
and  competing  with  it,  and  its  interest  in  the  other  roads,  it  is 
remarked,  is  not  enough  to  bring  it  under  the  ban.  "  Ownership 
of  a  minority  of  the  stock  in  one  or  more  connecting  lines  is  not 
prohibited  by  existing  laws,"  observes  the  New  York  Herald; 
and   Bradstrect's   says   corroboratively : 

"  Thus  far  the  rulings  of  the  courts,  upon  questions  of  control 
have  never  gone  so  far  in  any  way  to  indicate  illegality  in  the 
ownership  of  minority  interests  of  the  above  kind,  while  it  must 
also  be  considered  that  whatever  steps  the  Pennsylvania  manage- 
ment has  taken  in  reference  to  interests  in  other  companies  have 
always  been  perfectly  open." 

Some  papers  are  unkind  enough  to  hint  that  this  Congressional 
onslaught  upon  the  railroads  is  due  to  the  discontinuance  of 
passes.     Thus  the  New  York  Globe  remarks : 

"  Nothing  is  so  pathetic  as  an  expired  pass,  its  transporting 
potency  gone,  a  pitiful  thing  of  mere  bristol,  whereas  once  it  was 
an  annihilator  of  distance.  Congressmen  have  been  oppressed 
with  a  great  sorrow  as  they  have  fingered  over,  in  its  tomb  of 
morocco  or  seal,  the  souvenir  that  bespoke  a  departed  greatness. 
They  have  journeyed  bootlessly  to  the  congressional  postoffke, 
looking,  looking,  ever  looking  for  the  letter,  with  inclosure,  that 
never  came.  They  turned  away  silently,  reflecting  sadly  on  the 
hollowness  of  life  and  the  general  wreck  that  had  occurred  in  the 
frame  of  things. 

"  For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  nothing  would  happen— as  if,  stung 
by  ingratitude,  Congress  would  tamely  submit  to  the  studied 
affront  put  upon  it.  But  the  surface  calm  was  deceptive.  Be- 
neath the  crust  was  a  churning,  ireful  turmoil,  an  indignation 
daily  added  to,  an  increasing  sense  of  dudgeon  and  of  spleen. 
The  swelling  heart  at  last  is  unable  to  control  its  rankling  exas- 
.  peration,  and  it  breaks  and  bursts  with  Vesuvian  vigor.  So  it 
was  that  the  Gillespie  resolution  to  '  investigate '  the  Pennsylvania 
came  before  the  House  at  the  moment  the  reporters  call  psy- 
chological. It  found  its  way  smoothed  by  a  month  of  pass 
famine.  In  its  behalf  could  be  mustered  all  the  argument  implied 
in  the  phrase,  '  We'll  show  'em.'  So  it  went  through  with  the 
speed  of  a  Marriott  on  the  Ormond  beach.  The  anxious  Payne, 
the  fluttered  Dalzell,  the  careful  Hepburn  sounded  the  note  of 
warning  in  vain.  The  sheep  had  started  to  leave  the  pasture, 
and  over  the  bars  they  leaped  despite  the  shepherds.  The  mem- 
bers did  not  ask  how  or  when — it  was  enough  for  them  to  know 
that  a  blow  had  been  struck,  that  perhaps  a  way  had  been  opened 
to  '  bring  dem  presents  back.'  " 


BEFORE.  AFTER. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


GREAT    RACE    •       .. 
fOR'-INTER-STATE  COMMERCE  CUP 
BETWEEN 
THEO.ROOSEVElT 


THE  RIGHT  OF  WAY. 


they're  off  ! 
[At  least  one  of  them   is.] 
— Trist  in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 
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CARDINAL  KICHARD, 

Archbishop   of   Paris,    who    regards    the    Govern- 


ment's action  as  sacrilege. 


CHIEF    OF    POLICE    LEPINE, 

Who  clashed  with  the 
crowds  at  the  churches 
in  Paris. 


A   NEW   PORTRAIT  OF   PREMIER    ROUVIER, 

Who  promised  tact  and  moderation  in  the  making 
of  the  inventories,  but  nevertheless  ordered  the 
police  to  enter  the  churches. 


CHIEF  FIGURES  IN  THE  INVENTORY  DISPUTE. 


THE   FRENCH    CHURCH    RIOTS. 

ANYTHING  like  religious  troubles  or  church  riots  is  so  abso- 
lutely foreign  to  this  country  that  our  press  is  inclined  to 
blame  both  sides  for  the  recent  riots  in  France.  Any  preponder- 
ance of  sympathy  there  may  be  leans  rather  toward  the  church 
than  to  the  state.  The  cause  of  the  outbreaks,  particularly  of  the 
disturbance  at  the  church  of  Ste.  Clotilde,  Paris,  was,  we  are  told, 
the  attempt  of  the  government  to  carry  out  the  third  article  of 
the  Law  of  Separation,  which  provides  that  "  upon  the  promul- 
gation of  the  law  the  agents  of  the  Department  of  Domains  shall 
proceed  to  make  an  inventory,  descriptive  and  assessed,  of  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  establishments  and  of  that  of  the 
state  departments  and  communes  which  is  enjoyed  by  these  es- 
tablishments." These  inventories,  a  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun  says,  are  being  made  in  the  interest  of  the  Cath- 
olics themselves,  "  so  that  the  property  may  be  formally  trans- 
ferred to  them  as  associations." 

If,  as  has  been  reported,  the  government  agents  handled  rudely 
sacred  objects  such  as  relics,  then,  thinks  the  New  York  Times, 
there  was  certainly  a  grave  error  of  judgment  on  their  part.  "  It 
is,  evidently,"  the  Times  adds,  "  a  case  for  good-will  and  care  on 
both  sides,  and  apparently  there  has  been  a  lack  of  these  on  both 
sides,"  and  the  New  York  Globe  believes  it  would  be  difficult  for 
us  to  determine  which  side  is  more  to  blame.  The  Evening  Post 
remarks  that  "  one  may  deplore  the  fact  that  the  Catholics  of 
France  do  not  obey  the  biblical  injunction  to  turn  the  other  cheek; 
one  can  hardly  wonder  that  their  bewilderment  and  indignation 
occasionally  find  vent  in  violence."  The  Springfield  Republican 
and  the  Boston  Transcript  take  the  view  of  Paul  Sabatier,  author 
of  a  book  on  the  separation,  who  believes  it  is  all  for  the  good 
of  the  church,  and  the  Baltimore  Ncivs  is  of  the  same  mind.  The 
New  York  World  cannot  see,  "  even  if  the  French  government 
was  bound  to  execute  the  law,  how  it  could  have  been  so  brutally 
tactless."  The  New  Orleans  Picayune  assays  the  French  govern- 
ment in  these  words : 


"  The  average  American  understands  by  separation  of  church 
and  state  the  complete  divorcement  of  all  control  of  the  church 
by  the  state  or  the  state  by  the  church,  with  perfect  freedom  of 
every  individual  or  combination  of  individuals  to  practice  re- 
ligion after  his  or  their  own  fashion,  and  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  their  churches  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
state.  Such  is  not  the  meaning  of  '  separation '  in  France.  There 
the  word  stands  for  spoliation  of  the  churches  and  banishment  of 
religious  orders,  the  prohibition  of  teaching  in  private  schools 
under  religious  influence  or  control  and  the  suppression  of  all 
forms  of  religion  that  do  not  suit  the  interests  of  the  politicians 
in  power.  No  student  of  history  can  suppose  that  any  such 
policy  can  be  permanently  successful.  Sooner  or  later  a  persist- 
ence in  the  present  course  of  religious  persecution  will  bring  dis- 
aster upon  France  by  alienating  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  A 
purely  atheistic  commonwealth  is  not  likely  to  endure  unless 
human  nature  is  very  different  in  France  from  what  it  is  else- 
where." 


Colonel  Mann's  Mark  Antony.— In  an  article  in  Town 
Topics  signed  "  The  Widow,"  but  obviously  expressing  editorial 
opinion,  and  couched  in  a  tone  much  like  Mark  Antony's  in 
speaking  of  Brutus,  District  Attorney  Jerome  is  taken  to  task  for 
the  way  he  conducted  the  prosecution  of  his  friend,  Norman  Hap- 
good,  for  libel,  recently  considered  in  these  columns.  Says  the 
Town  Topics  writer : 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  criticize.  I  don't.  But  it  seemed  to  me, 
my  dear  Mr.  Jerome,  as  I  sat  there  through  some  of  this  trial 
against  your  '  dear  friend,'  and  realized  your  great  personality 
and  charm  of  manner — that  must  win  all  those  who  come  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  you — that  you  knew,  too,  that  you  did  not 
dare  to  emphasize  or  press  the  points  you  held  in  your  hand.  Bur 
what  a  chance  there  was  for  you  if  only  that  man,  the  accused, 
had  not  been  your  friend !  To  have  won  one  case  on  proof,  on 
facts,  with  no  play,  no  attempt  to  work  on  the  minds  or  to  preju- 
dice a  jury — just  appealing  to  their  intelligence  as  American  citi- 
zens— and  what  a  triumph  to  have  won  against  such  a  wonderful 
man  as  Mr.  Osborne  ! 

"  You  were  there  as  attorney  for  the  people,  and  nobody  be- 
lieved for  an  instant  you  would  whitewash  crime.    Everybody  in 
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the  city,  in  the  State,  everybody  who  knows  you,  believes,  that 
if  you  had  found  evidences  of  blackmail  in  the  methods  of  the 
complainant  you  would  be  the  first  to  expose  it.  But  no  one  was 
quite  prepared  for  the  fact  that  you  did  not  press  the  point  when 
yon  said  you  had  found  no  evidences  of  blackmail.  No  one  was 
quite  prepared  for  the  fact — when  you  called  the  prime  witnesses 
ior  the  defence  '  blackmailers  '  and  '  receivers  of  bloodmoney  '  and 
'beggars' — that  the  jury  was  not  told  that  these  men  had  been 
dropped  down  the  elevator  shaft — so  to  speak — with  a  thud  be- 
cause of  the  differences  between  them  and  the  men  '  higher-up  ' 
who  had  been  their  employers." 

Collier's  Weekly,  of  which  Mr.  Hapgood  is  editor,  merely  givts 
a  brief  digest  of  the  trial  and  quotes  a  number  of  press  com- 
ments. In  a  single  impersonal  editorial  paragraph  are  found 
these  words  : 

"  Freedom  of  criticism  is  a  privilege  of  our  newspapers  which 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  taken  away.  It  is  too  essential  a  part 
of  political  liberty  and  social  and  economic  progress.  It  is  too 
essential  to  freedom  of  mind  and  alertness  of  mental  life.  As 
every  advantage  has  its  shadow,  so  personal  gossip,  mean  de- 
tective scandal,  and  false  romance  in  criminal  news  come  along  as 
evils  in  the  train  of  freedom,  and  some  papers  there  are  of  which 
the  very  existence  means  both  cruelty  and  putrefaction.  But 
when  the  liberties  and  the  license  of  journalism  come  before  our 
courts  and  juries,  there  is  seldom  difficulty  in  drawing  clearly  the 
line  that  divides  abuse  from  justice." 


A  MILLION  DOLLARS  MISSING. 
"\  ~\  7"  HEN  the  directors  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
*  *  pany  appointed  an  investigating  committee  to  overhaul  the 
company's  affairs,  many  papers  at  once  took  it  for  granted  that  it 
would  be  a  ''whitewashing  committee,"  and  treated  it  as  a  joke. 
Last  week,  however,  when  the  committee  brought  in  its  report, 
these  papers  found  they  were  mistaken.  In  this  report  it  is 
shown  that  some  $1,340,000  was  paid  to  "Judge"  Andrew 
Hamilton,  the  company's  "  legislative  agent,"  during  his  connec- 
tion with  the  company,  of  which  $135,000  is  accounted  for  and 
$233,000  repaid  by  ex-President  McCall,  leaving  nearly  $975,000 
missing.  The  report  recommends  that  legal  proceedings  be  in- 
stituted at  once  against  Hamilton  and  McCall  to  ascertain 
for  what  purpose  these  moneys  were  used  and  to  whom  they 
were  paid.  The  report  and  its  recommendations  were  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  directors. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  makes  this  vigorous  comment : 

"  This  money  all  belonged  to  the  policyholders  of  the  company, 


and  the  secret  disbursement  of  it  deserves  even  more  severe  con- 
demnation than  it  receives  from  the  committee.  It  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  expenditures  thus  revealed  were 
largely  made  for  crooked  purposes,  and  no  honest  man  can  view 
the  policy  thus  pursued  with  'anything  except  indignation  and  dis- 
gust." 

The  New  York  Jl'orld  thinks  that  some  one  should  wear  stripes 
for  this  piece  of  work.     It  declares : 

'"  It  is  beyond  belief  that  all  this  Hamilton  fund  was  expended 
by  him  for  any  purpose  connected  either  legitimately  or  illegiti- 
mately with  the  business  of  the  New  York  Life.  It  could  not 
have  been.  Even  as  a  bribe  fund  it  is  too  colossal  to  have  been 
really  disbursed.  A  great  part  of  it  must  have  been  divided,  and 
the  committee's  report  clearly  indicates  to  whose  fingers  it  may 
have  stuck. 

'"  In  making  public  the  facts  and  in  directing  legal  action  for 
restitution  the  members  of  the  committee  have  done  all  they 
can  now  do  in  this  Hamilton  matter.  They  promise  to  continue 
investigating  other  frauds  upon  the  policy-holders,  which  it  is 
their  duty  to  do  unsparingly  and  promptly. 

'"  Restitution  concerns  only  the  policy-holders.  It  was  their 
money  which  was  stolen,  and  it  is  to  them  it  should  be  returned. 
It  is  as  their  trustees  that  the  housecleaning  committee  acts. 

"  Punishment  is  not  the  concern  of  the  housecleaning  com- 
mittee but  of  the  community.  The  report  brands  again  the  per- 
jury of  McCall,  the  larceny  of  Hamilton  and  the  forgery  of  Per- 
kins. Are  these  crimes  to  go  unpunished?  Are  the  perjury  of 
Mann,  the  larceny  of  Sam  Lobley  and  the  forgery  of  Colmey  to 
engross  the  energy  of  the  District-Attorney,  and  is  their  punish- 
ment to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Penal  Code  ? 

''  If  this  boodle  money  was  lawfully  taken  from  the  New  York 
Life  treasury  there  is  no  reason  for  its  restitution.  If  McCall  told 
the  truth  its  amount  was  less  than  a  third  of  what  has  been 
traced.  If  Perkins  kept  honest  books  of  account  the  Hamilton 
payments  could  not  have  been  concealed. 

"  For  these  crimes  there  is  both  a  civil  and  a  criminal  remedy. 
The  civil  remedy  is  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  enforce,  and  they 
are  doing  their  duty.  The  criminal  remedy  is  the  duty  of  the 
District-Attorney  to  prosecute.     And  he  is  not  doing  his  duty. 

"  To  exempt  big  criminals  from  prosecution  makes  the  Penal 
Code  an  instrument  of  oppression  instead  of  an  instrument  of 
justice." 

Richard  Croker  appears  to  be  taking  a  very  lively  interest  in  Irish 
politics.     Poor  Ireland. — The  Chicago  Re  cord- Her  aid. 

"  I  would  enter  hell  for  a  friend,"  says  Rev.  Dr.  Minot  J.  Savage.  Like 
a  majority  of  men,  the  doctor  knows  where  he  would  probably  find  his 
friend. — The  Washington  Post. 


POLITICAL   VERSION    OF    "  A    CROWN    OF    THORNS." 

— Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

SCENES    IN    THE    CONGRESSIONAL    TRAGEDY. 


TOO    MUCH    ROOSEVELT. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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LETTERS   AND    ART. 


COLLAPSE    OF  IMPERIALISTIC    WRITING   IN 

ENGLAND. 

TH' I  FT  KEN  years  ago,  as  Mr.  C.  F.  Masterman,  in  his  new  book, 
-*■  "  In  Peril  of  Change,"  reminds  ns,  a  new  and  arresting 
spirit  manifested  itself  in  English  literature;  its  message,  pro- 
claimed by  a  few  men  of  genius,  diffused  itself  through  a  thous- 
and obscure  channels  in  press  and  platform,  and  imposed  a  new 
enthusiasm  upon  the  public.  This  was  the  imperialistic  spirit, 
and  its  chief  apostles  were  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  and  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling.  The  result  of  this  spirit  was  "  a  literature  of  a  rather 
forced  ferocity."  Under  its  influence  "  Imperial  Destiny  re- 
placed national  well-being;  and  men  were  no  longer  asked  to  pur- 


coming  of  the  'lire  of  Prometheus'  into  the  common  ways  of 
men;  flaming  up  under  the  stress  of  a  vast  upheaval  in  the  eon 
flict  of  life  and  of  death.     It  was  not  given  to  the  Apostles  of  the 
New  Imperialism  to  estimate  or  even  to  understand  those  deeper 
tides  of  the  human  soul.    Their  conception  was  of  war  carried  on 

ill  the  spirit  of  the  music  hall  comedy;  the  men  at  the  close  of 
the.  struggle  wiping  their  hands  which  have  successfully  goug 
out  the  eyes  of  their  enemies,  while  they  hum  the  latest  popular 
song.  It  was  left  for  another  poet  of  a  different  spirit,  Mr. 
Henry  Newbolt,  to  voice  the  commonplace  of  an  unchanging 
tragedy  in  the  only  memorable  verse  called  forth  by  this  tin 
years'  struggle. 

"  With  the  coming  of  a  war  which  it  had  so  furiously  demanded, 
the  literature  of  reaction  fell,  first  into  shrillness,  then  into 
silence.  Read  to-day,  the  whole  thing  stands  remote  and  fantastic, 
the  child  of  a  time  infinitely  far  away.  Of  its  authors,  some  arc- 
dead ;  and  some  continue  a  strange  shadowy  life  in  an  alien  time. 


MR.    W.    B.    YEATS, 

Poei  ana  prophet  of  the  Irish  revival,  and  a  factor 
in  the  reaction  against  imperialistic  writing. 


MR.  GILBERT   CHESTERTON. 

This  brilliant  essayist  is 
described  as  "  the  very 
apostle  of  a  new  nation- 
alism." 


MR.   WILLIAM  WATSON, 

An    English    poet    whose    work    sounds    an 
imperialistic  note. 


anti- 


"  HERALDS  OF  THE  NEW  DAWN  "  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


sue  the  '  just '  course,  but  to  approve  the  '  inevitable.' "  It  was  a 
message  of  vigor  and  revolt,  we  are  told,  "  congruous  to  a  nation 
wearied  of  the  drabness  of  its  uniform  successes."  Its  wide  ac- 
ceptance was  due  to  "  the  dissatisfaction  and  vague  restlessness 
which  comes  both  to  individuals  and  communities  after  long 
periods  of  order  and  tranquillity."  But  this  imperialistic  spirit 
in  English  literature,  says  Mr.  Masterman,  has  now  collapsed, 
and  a  new  note  is  becoming  dominant — as  evidenced  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Yeats,  Mr.  William  Watson,  Mr.  Nevinson,  Mr.  Ches- 
terton, and  Mr.  Belloc.  The  vogue  of  the  imperialistic  writers, 
Mr.  Masterman  explains,  "  lasted  only  so  long  as  it  could  keep 
divorced  from  real  things  and  confined  to  its'  world  of  illusion." 
Enlarging  upon  this  point,  he  continues : 

"  While  British  wars  consisted  of  battues  of  blacks,  with  the 
minimum  of  loss  and  pain  to  ourselves,  the  falsity  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  Mr.  Kipling's  battle  tales  was  undiscoverable.  .  .  . 

"  With  the  outbreak  of  real  war  and  some  apprehension  of  its 
meaning,  the  spell  snapped.  Directly  Mr.  Kipling  commenced  to 
write  of  the  actual  conflict  in  South  Africa,  the  note  suddenly 
jarred  and  rang  false.  His  judgment  was  found  to  be  concerned 
not  with  war,  but  with  the  idea  of  war;  the  conception  in  the 
brain  of  a  journalist.  The  jauntiness  and  cocksureness,  the 
surface  swagger,  were  suddenly  confronted  with  realities, — 
Death  and  Loss  and  Longing.  '  There  was  a  good  killing  at 
Paardeberg;  the  first  satisfactory  killing  of  the  whole  war;' — 
this  attitude  immediately  disclosed  its  essential  vulgarity ;  a  grim- 
ace from  the  teeth  outwards ;  war  as  viewed  from  Capel  Court 
or  Whitechapel.  or  any  other  place  where  men  are  noisy  and  im- 
potent.    Real  war  gave  indeed  a  revelation  of  high  sacrifice,  the 


Mr.  Kipling  compiles  such  mournful  productions  as  '  Traffics  and 
Discoveries.'  But  the  pipe  fails  to  awaken  any  responsive  echoes. 
Even  those  who  before  had  approved  now  turn  away  their  heads. 
He  appears  like  one  dancing  and  grimacing  in  the  midst  of  the 
set  grave  faces  of  a  silent  company.  And  so  of  the  others.  .  .  . 
The  spectacle  is  not  without  its  pathos.  We  have  not  changed, 
these  writers  may  complain.  Here  is  the  same  music  which  you 
once  approved,  which  once  moved  you  clumsily  to  caper  in  the 
market  place.     What  has  caused  the  charm  suddenly  to  cease? 

"  It  has  ceased — is  the  reply — because  your  world  of  phantasy 
has  been  judged  and  condemned  by  real  things;  because  with  that 
judgment  a  new  Spirit  is  dawning  in  England." 

The  heralds  of  the  new  dawn,  says  Mr.  Masterman,  are  not  the 
youth  of  yesterday;  their  voices  were  not  silent  even  during  the 
days  of  the  imperialistic  "  reaction,"  only  they  were  drowned  in 
the  clamor.  The  leaders  whom  Mr.  Masterman  points  to  are 
William  Watson,  W.  B.  Yeats,  H.  W.  Nevinson,  Hilaire  Belloc 
and  Gilbert  Chesterton.  From  the  "  notes  "  of  these  writers  he 
thus  prophesies  of  the  spirit  of  the  coming  time: 

"First,  this  spirit  will  be  national;  with  no  appearance  of  bal- 
anced affection  and  an  equal  approval  and  sympathy  for  all  men, 
a  universal  benevolence.  It  will  proclaim  always  a  particular  con- 
cern in  the  well-being  of  England  and  the  English  people ;  a  pride 
in  its  ancient  history,  its  ancient  traditions,  the  very  language  of 
its  grey  skies  and  rocky  shore. 

"  Second,  it  will,  I  think,  dissever  itself  entirely  from  those 
former  rallies  of  a  national  spirit  which  have  immediately  iden- 
tified a  nation  with  a  small  and  limited  class,  throwing  up 
boundaries   round   its   privileges    against    a    hungry   and    raging 
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crowd.  There  will  be  none  of  the  follies  of  the  '  young  England,' 
or  attempts  to  revive  a  feudalism  which  had  vigor  in  its  day, 
but  now  has  ceased  to  be.  The  assertion  will  be  of  a  spiritual 
democracy,  with  a  claim  for  every  Englishman  and  woman  and 
child  to  some  share  in  the  great  inheritance  which  England  has 
won. 

"  And  third,  therefore,  you  will  note  a  bedrock  demand  in  the 
thrusting  forward  of  those  problems  of  social  discontent  and 
social  reform,  which  are  destined  ultimately  to  brush  aside  the 
futilities  of  the  present  party  strife." 

The  men  who  are  marshalled  as  the  leaders  all  sound,  in  per- 
haps varying  keys,  the  note  of  nationalism.  "  Mr.  Yeats  is  at 
the  heart  of  that  national  revival  in  life  and  literature  which,  in 
the  past  few  years,  has  made  Ireland,  on  the  remote  boundaries 
of  Europe,  the  center  of  one  of  the  few  living  and  compelling 
movements  of  the  age."  Mr.  Watson  is  one  conscious  "  of  having 
loved  his  country  with  the  vigilant  love  that  cannot  brook  a 
shadow  upon  her  honor,"  to  whom  "  the  charge  of  being  against 
her  because  he  deplores  her  temporary  attitude  and  action  brings 
a  kind  of  amazement  that  has  in  it  something  akin  to  despair." 
"  Mr.  Nevinson  has  devoted  his  days  to  appeals  for  the  struggle 
of  martyred  nations  to  maintain  their  own  life, — in  Ireland,  in 
Macedonia,  in  South  Africa."  "  Mr.  Belloc  is  perhaps  the  most 
entirely  nationalist.  He  is  all  for  the  smaller  community  against 
the  larger."  "And  Mr.  Chesterton  has  made  himself  the  very 
apostle  of  a  new  nationalism  which  proclaims  this  variegated  de- 
velopment as  an  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  sanity  of  the 
world."  ' 

MOZART'S    EPHEMERAL   MUSIC. 

FVJRING  the  last  few  weeks  the  concert  halls  and  opera 
-■-^  houses  of  the  world  have  been  giving  their  audiences  some- 
thing of  a  Mozart  revival,  in  celebration  of  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  that  composer's  birth.  In  New  York  the  event  was 
marked  only  by  two  performances  of  "Don.  Giovanni"  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  by  at  least  one  Mozart  number 
on  every  program  in  the  concert  halls.  But  even  these  tributes 
were  sufficiently  unusual  to  attract  attention.  "  For,  say  what  we 
may  about  the  immortality  of  Mozart,"  writes  Mr.  Richard 
Aldrich,  in  the  New  York  Times,  "  it  is  true  that  his  music  is 
gradually  becoming  rarer  and  rarer  upon  concert  programs  and 
the  list  of  operatic  performances."  It  is  only  with  a  conscious 
effort,  continues  this  critic,  that  the  grace  and  charm,  the  ex- 
uberant gaiety,  the  polished  urbanity,  the  elegiac  tenderness  of 
Mozart  can  be  really  understood  and  appreciated  by  a  modern 
American  audience.  While  he  was  "  the  most  artistically  gifted 
by  nature,  the  most  artistically  skillful  of  all  composers,"  says 
Mr.  Aldrich,  his  work  is  out  of  touch  with  "the  rush  of  the 
modern  impulse,"  nor  has  its  fascination  "  anything  comparable 
to  the  deeper  emotions  through  which  the  sway  of  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  and  Schumann  is  unfailing."  Wagnerites  in  particular 
are  inclined  to  depreciate  Mozart,  although  Wagner  himself  is 
recorded  to  have  said :  "  I  believe  in  God,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven." 
Musical  statistics  show  that  not  only  in  New  York,  but  even 
in  Vienna,  the  stronghold  of  the  Mozart  cult,  opera-goers  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  of  tie  composer's  seven  operas,  only 
three  ("Figaro,"  "Don  Giovanni,"  and  "The  Magic  Flute") 
are  of  sufficient  interest  to  supply  an  evening's  entertainment. 
Of  Mozart's  songs — three  dozen  or  more  in  number — only  one 
survives  in  concert  halls;  of  his  forty-one  symphonies,  three  are 
occasionally  heard  to-day.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  finds 
the  explanation  of  this  in  the  composer's  "unfortunate  life;  and 
his  manner  of  composing."  It  appears  that  he  "  dashed  off  "  his 
compositions  in  much  the  same  casual  manner  in  which  Byron 
claims  to  have  written  his  poems.    We  read : 

"He  wrote  music  as  other  people  write  letters.  Grieg  re- 
lates that  one  time,  when  in  Vienna,  he  saw  the  MS.  of  the 
D  minor  concerto  for  piano.  '  In  the  finale  Mozart  was  in  some 
way  or  other  interrupted   in  his  writing.     When  he  again  took 


up  his  pen  he  did  not  continue  where  he  had  left  off.  A  stroke 
of  the  pen  over  the  excellent  piece,  a  new  finale,  the  one  which 
we  all  know!  No  laborious  search  for  the  lost  thread.'  In  some 
cases  this  impromptu  method  worked  well ;  in  others  it  did  not. 
A  great  proportion  of  his  626  works  are  mere  pieces  d'occasion. 
He  wrote  songs  for  his  friends  as  they  wrote  their  names  in 
albums,  and  cared  not  what  became  of  them.  Many  of  his  piano- 
forte works  were  composed  specially  for  his  pupils.  '  The  silk- 
worm produces  its  smooth,  regular  ball  of  silk  without  effort,' 
writes  Professor  Shedlock,  '  and  in  like  manner  Mozart  could 
turn  out  Allegros,  Rondos,  sets  of  variations  a  discretion.  The 
sonata  in  C  minor  is,  to  our  thinking,  the  only  one  in  which  he 
was  entirely  absorbed  in  his  art.' 

"  When,  however,  Mozart  was  thus  entirely  wrapped  up  in  his 
work  he  achieved  results  equalled  by  few  and  surpassed  by  none. 
His  '  Don  Giovanni '  and  '  Magic  Flute,'  in  particular,  contain 
imperishable  pages  of  inspiration;  here  are  oceans  of  melody 
and  marvels  of  dramatic  characterization,  which  make  it  seem 
probable  that  had  he  lived  more  than  a  paltry  thirty-five  years 
he  might  have  anticipated  Weber,  and  even  Wagner.  He  knew 
better  than  any  one  else  that  he  had  just  arrived  at  the  threshold 
of  his  greatest  possible  achievements.  'And  now  I  must  go,'  he 
said  on  his  deathbed,  'just  as  it  had  become  possible  foT  me  to 
live  quietly.  Now  I  must  leave  my  art  just  as  I  had  freed  myself 
from  the  slavery  of  fashion,  had  broken  the  bonds  of  speculators, 
and  won  the  privilege  of  following  my  own  feelings  and  compos- 
ing freely  and  independently  whatever  my  heart  prompted.'  " 

Short  as  was  Mozart's  life,  its  creative  period,  owing  to  the  al- 
most incredible  precocity  of  his  genius,  covered  practically  thirty 
years.  He  left  behind  him,  adds  The  Evening  Post,  "  music  which 
it  is  particularly  important  that  the  composers  of  our  own  time 
should  study  and  take  as  a  model,  because  it  is  pre-eminent  for 
two  important  elements  which  they  foolishly  neglect :  melody 
and  simplicity." 

ATROCITIES  OF  THE  COLORED  SUPPLEMENT. 

A  l\  R.  LINDSAY  SWIFT  calls  attention  to  a  curious  anomaly 
-*-»-»-  when  he  points  out  that  while  the  illustration  of  books  and 
magazines  has  been  steadily  advancing  in  artistic  excellence,  the 
illustration  of  the  daily  papers — especially  as  it  relates  to  the 
comic  element — grows  constantly  worse  in  every  particular.  "And 
the  colored  Sunday  supplement,"  he  adds,  "  denotes  its  low-water 
mark."  What  the  American  public  seems  to  accept  as  comic  jour- 
nalism is  characterized  by  Mr.  Swift  as  "  a  shameless  travesty  of  art 
and  humor."  The  retort  of  the  editors,  he  says,  is  that  they  give  the 
public  only  what  the  public  demands.  Mr.  Swift — whose  indict- 
ment of  the  colored  supplement  appears  in  The  Printing  Art 
(Cambridge,  Mass.)  for  February — is  not  satisfied  with  this  an- 
swer.    He  writes : 

"  The  public  visits  beautiful  museums  and  libraries  and  seems 
to  enjoy  them;  it  goes  to  churches  where  good  music  may  be 
heard ;  it  will  support  a  decent  play  and  condemn  a  nasty  one. 
But  it  can  be  debauched  and  can  have  its  dawning  sensibilities  for 
art  or  anything  else  that  is  worth  while  blighted ;  and  there  is  no 
debauchery  or  blight,  outside  the  domain  of  obvious  immorality, 
more  deadening  to  the  public  than  this  continually  thrusting 
everything  that  is  sordid,  vulgar,  and  belittling  before  its  uncul- 
tured but  curious  eyes. 

"  The  leading  motive  of  most  of  these  humorous  illustrations  is 
the  practical  joke, — a  theme  which  in  literature,  as  everybody  of 
the  simplest  knowledge  understands,  died  a  natural  and  deserved 
death  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  No  more  in  books 
are  we  expected  to  laugh  over  the  ducking  of  parsons  in  horse- 
ponds,  or  other  bucolic  and  heavy  modes  of  enjoyment.  But 
there  is  a  strange  recrudescence  to-day  in  our  comic  illustrations 
of  the  making  merry  over  the  mistakes  of  another.  Yokels  now, 
as  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  are  to  be  amused  at  the  but- 
ting of  elderly  frames  by  the  horns  of  the  polemic  goat ;  mules 
are  perpetually  warring  on  the  corporeal  welfare  of  the  unwary; 
policemen  are  defacing  the  features  of  innocent  citizens;  the 
negro,  the  Irishman,  the  Jew  are  presented,  not  with  that  fair 
sense  of  fun  which  needs  offend  no  race  or  person,  but  with  a 
cynical   distortion  of   ethnic  characteristics." 

The  pencil  of  our  "comic  supplement"  humorists,  he  points 
out.  "  is  most  malign  in  its  delineations  of  children,"  and  he  adds: 
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From  Success  Magazine. 

MR.    FRED    OPPER, 

Creator  of  "  Happy  Hooligan,"  "Alphonse 
and  Gaston,"  and  the  nimble  "  Maud,"  all  of 
them  personalities  of  comic  supplement  fame. 


MR.  JAMES  SWINNERTON.  MR.  R.  F.  OUTCAULT, 

His    "  Mr.    Jack,"    "  Little      Jimmie,"      and  Whose      most     popular     creation,      "  Buster 

"  Sam,"  are  characters  familiar  to  the  patrons  Brown,"  is  in  many  respects  typical  of  the  art 

of  the  Sunday  newspapers.  and  humor  of  the  colored  supplement. 


CARICATURES  OF  THREE  SUCCESSFUL  COMIC  SUPPLEMENT  ARTISTS. 

These  drawings  are  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Anderson,  known  as  "  Vet."     On  Mr.    Anderson's  caricature  the  subject,  in  each  instance,  has  drawn  with  his 

own  hand  some  of  the  characters  that  have  made  him  famous. 


"  Their  young  faces,  with  prolonged  upper  lips,  upturned  noses, 
and  otherwise  misshapen  features,  give  them  the  appearance  of 
aborted  monsters  fit  only  for  the  specimen  bottles  of  a  medical 
museum.  The  speech  put  into  their  sorry  mouths  is  all  of  a  piece 
with  the  drawing, — some  curious  argot  supposed  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  streets  of  New  York,  but  unintelligible  even  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  facile  Chimmie  Fadden." 

The  sin  of  these  artists  is  the  greater,  asserts  the  critic,  "  be- 
cause they  do  show  a  certain  sort  of  skill,  perverted,  unprogres- 
sive  and  mediocre  though  it  be."     He  continues : 

"  It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  these  wretched  perversions  of  so 
innocent  and  helpful  a  relish  to  life  as  the  comic  reached  only 
persons  of  mature  life.  Even  readers  whose  time  is  so  valueless 
that  they  can  afford  to  waste  more  than  a  glance  at  a  Sunday 
paper  must  realize  how  worthless  pictures  of  this  sort  really  are. 
It  is  the  children  who  suffer,  for  they  absorb  unconsciously  the 
unsavory  quality  of  such  efforts  to  amuse,  and  are  thus  the  in- 
voluntary victims  of  voluntary  and  responsible  corruptionists.  At 
a  time  when  this  country  is  seriously  trying  to  implant  a  knowl- 
edge of  and  stimulate  a  taste  for  better  things,  artistic  and 
aesthetic,  through  exhibitions  in  museums,  libraries,  and  even  in 
Sunday  Schools,  it  is  not  a  little  disheartening  to  realize  that 
every  step  in  this  direction  gets  a  weekly  setback  through  these 
colored  atrocities. 

"  The  child  of  sensible  parents  will  not  see  or  know  about  them, 
but  the  child  of  the  street,  the  child  of  the  indifferent  household, 
will  warm  to  them  like  a  cat  to  the  back  of  the  stove.  There  are 
certain  negative  results  at  least  that  parents  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  every  educative  force  which  is  brought  to  bear  on  their 
children :  that  these  children  shall  not  be  deliberately  taught  dis- 
respect for  old  age  or  for  physical  infirmities  and  deformities, 
that  they  shall  not  learn  to  cherish  contempt  for  other  races  or 
religions  than  their  own,  that  they  shall  not  take  satisfaction  in 
the  tormenting  of  animals  or  weaklings — in  short,  that  they  shall 
not  acquire  an  habitually  cynical  and  unsportsmanlike  attitude 
of  mind. 

"  A  morbid  gloating  over  the  deficiencies  and  humiliations 
of  our  neighbors  is  pretty  sure  to  develop  vulgarity  and  a 
lax  moral  fibre  in  ourselves ;  for  vulgarity  of  mind  and  manners 
seems  to  me  to  be  primarily  a  lack  of  restraint  in  thought,  feeling, 
and  expression  regarding  those  tendencies  which  every  civilized 
man  and  race  is  striving  to  modify  or  to  conquer." 

Mr.  Swift  considers  it  a  curious  anomaly  that  America,  of  all 
nations,  should  be  the  producer  of  this  peculiarly  atrocious  form 
of  "art."  "We  are  the  most  humorous  if  not  the  wittiest  people 
on  earth,"  he  exclaims,  in  conclusion,  "  and  yet  we  maintain  the 
colored  Sunday  supplements,  while    other    nations,  the    quality 


of  whose  humor  as  displayed  in  art  is  incomparably  better  than 
ours,  get  along  very  comfortably  without  them." 


A  GLANCE  AT  THE    LITERARY    RECORD 

OF  1905. 

SOME  interesting  features  are  brought  to  light  by  The  Pub- 
lishr  s'  Weekly  (New  York)  in  its  review  of  American 
book  productions  during  1005.  In  the  class  of  history,  and  also 
in  that  of  political  and  social  science,  we  read  the  number  of  new 
works  from  leading  professors  of  our  universities  or  from  stu- 
dents who  had  made  these  subjects  the  study  of  a  lifetime,  is  un- 
usually large,  and  characterized  by  patient  research  and  broad 
scholarship.  We  are  told,  also,  that  the  past  year  shows  a  decided 
advance  in  the  matter  of  making  and  illustrating  books.  "  Our 
educational  works  are  among  the  most  artistically  turned  out 
and  the  most  attractive  to  the  eye  of  the  child  of  any  the  world 
over."  While  the  illustrations  of  the  holiday  books  for  children 
receive  high  praise,  we  are  told  that  as  stories  these  books  "  be- 
trayed an  absence  of  inventiveness  and  imagination  that  was  re- 
markable." Certain  trends  of  popular  interest  were  exemplified 
by  the  number  of  books  "  on  mental  science,  Christian  science,  or 
healing,  on  diet  and  indoor  and  outdoor  exercises,  warranted  to 
keep  one  young  and  beautiful.  The  Publishers'  Weekly  claims 
to  have  detected  a  revival  of  the  American  short  story  during 
1905.  Among  the  novels  a  number  of  books  are  significant  for 
their  sounding,  in  varying  degrees,  a  note  of  social  satire.  We 
read : 

"  Even  with  the  many  notable  novels  to  be  quoted  as  part  of 
the  literary  history  of  1905.  'The  House  of  Mirth,'  by  Edith 
Wharton,  is  in  the  lead  among  works  by  American  novelists. 
Critics  have  been  unanimous  in  praise  of  its  power  and  unique 
style,  pronouncing  it  a  second  and  modern  '  Vanity  Fair.'  The 
life  of  the  rich  and  idle  as  seen  in  New  York  City  was  depicted 
by  several  other  writers  with  stinging  satire.  Among  the  most 
clever  of  this  class  is  '  Our  Best  Society,'  published  anonymously, 
but  now  acknowledged  by  John  D.  Barry  as  his  very  own.  Salient 
phases  of  the  present,  in  our  politics  and  finance,  in  our  social  and 
domestic  life  found  illustration  in  numerous  works  of  fiction; 
'  Miss  Bellard's  Inspiration,'  by  William  Dean  Howells,  has  an 
'  advanced '  woman  in  its  heroine ;  '  The  Ballingtons,'  by  Mrs. 
Frances  Squire  Potter,  is  the  first  book  of  a  new  writer,  and  a 
study  of  the  marriage  relation  under  two  different  conditions; 
'  The  Opal,'  sent  out  without  an  author's  name  on  the  title-page, 
is  a  keen  psychological  study,  having  its  scene  among  Boston  so- 
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ciety  people ;  '  The  Orchid '  is  one  of  Robert  Grant's  unflattering 
pictures  of  a  -member  of  the  '  smart  -set ' — a  beautiful  but  appar- 
ently heartless  American  girl." 

A  number  of  books  are  mentioned  in  which  the  automobile  plays 
a  leading  role.  Two  English  books,  published  also  in  this  coun- 
try, are  classed  together  as  "  curiosities  of  literature."  These 
are  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne's  "  Love's  Cross  Currents  "  and 
George  Bernard  Shaw's  "The  Irrational  Knot,"  both  bantlings 
of  these  famous  writers'  youth.  Of  foreign  books  which,  in 
translations,  aroused  particular  interest  in  this  country,  we  are 
told : 

"  Rosegger's  '  I.  N.  R.  I. :  a  Prisoner's  Story  of  the  Cross,'  is 
a  fervent  history  of  Christ,  purporting  to  be  written  by  a  young 
German  socialist,  condemned  to  death.  It  is  taken  from  the  Ger- 
man, the  book  having  been  one  of  the  literary  sensations  in  Ger- 
many. 'Jorn  Uhl,'  also  from  the  German,  by  Gustav  Frenssen, 
is  the  soul  history  of  a  peasant.  From  the  Italian  comes  After 
the  Divorce,'  by  Grazia  Deledda,  with  its  scene  in  Sardinia ;  it  is 
exciting  and  dramatic." 

The  following  table  compares  American  book  production  for 
1904  and  1 905 : 


1904. 

1905. 

'Classes. 

QQ 

>   O 

■-  = 

>  0 

Fiction 

Literature  and  Collected  Works   .  .  . 

Theology  and  Religion   

Poetry  and  the  Drama 

Law 

Juvenile 

Education 

Physical   and   Mathematical   Science 

Biography,    Correspondence     

History 

Medicine,    Hygiene    

Political  and  Social  Science 

Pine  Arts :   Illus.  Gift  Books    

Description,  Geography,  Travel 

Useful  Arts    

Domestic  and  Rural 

Sports  and  Amusements 

Works  of  Reference   

Humor  and  Satire    

Philosophy   

Totals 


1007 

814 

1008 

644 

53 

693 

673 

44 

681 

530 

8 

564 

606 

8 

561 

408 

11 

475 

592 

36 

487 

322 

52 

439 

416 

21 

411 

315 

42 

357 

186 

92 

349 

297 

39 

335 

230 

23 

267 

215 

25 

243 

144 

31 

195 

74 

8 

127 

110 

4 

125 

87 

1 

87 

61 

4 

61 

54 

4 

49 

6971 

1320 

7514 

1320 

598 

8291 

8112 

356 
56 
17 
34 

66 
8 
7 
9 

11 
7 
7 
5 
7 
1 


5 
1 

1 

598 


We  are  reminded,  also,  of  the  following  losses  suffered  by 
American  literature  during  the  past  year: 

"  Among  our  most  noted  dead  was  John  Hay,  Secretary  of 
State  under  three  administrations  and  co-author  of  the  life  of 
Lincoln  and  a  versatile  litterateur.  Few  personalities  inspired 
more  love  than  that  of  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  the  editor  of  St. 
Nicholas  since  its  inception  in  1873,  who,  as  well  as  Hezekiah 
Butterworth,  another  of  the  children's  favorites,  and  Sarah  C. 
Woolsey  ['  Susan  Coolidge  '],  added  wholesomely  to  books  for  the 
young.  General  Lew  Wallace,  world-famed  as  the  author  of 
'Ben  Hur,'  Henry  Harland  ['Sidney  Luska'],  and  Judge  A.  W. 
Tourgee  were  lost  from  the  novelists.  Edward  Atkinson,  social 
and  political  reformer,  and  Prof.  Arthur  Latham  Perry  are  to  be 
mourned.  John  Bartlett,  compiler  of  '  Familiar  Quotations', 
passed  away  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  Colonel  S.  Adams  Drake, 
historian,  is  also  to  be  added  to  the  list." 

From  The  Publishers'  Circular  (London)  we  learn  that  the 
number  of  books  published  in  Great  Britain  during  1905  is  four- 
score fewer  than  in  1904.  The  religious  books,  we  read,  are  "  due 
more  to  Francis  of  Assisi,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  other  standard 
devotional  writers,  than  to  Torrey  and  Alexander,  or  the  ques- 
tions of  church  and  education."  The  exact  numbers  are  given 
as  follows :  Books  published  during  1904,  8,334 ;  during  1905, 
8,252. 

The  Bibliographie  de  la  France  reports  12,416  books  published 
in  that  country  during  last  year — that  is  to  say,  277  more  than  in 
1904. 


BERNARD  SHAW'S  LATEST  DRAMATIC 
EXPERIMENT. 
"'IXTAIT  till  'Major  Barbara'  is  produced,"  Mr.  G.  Bernard 
*  V  Shaw  wrote  in  his  open  letter  to  Mr.  Comstock  in  con- 
nection with  the  demand  for  the  suppression,  in  New  York,  of 
"Mrs.  Warren's  Profession."  That  "threat"  was  construed  by 
some  critics  as  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  author  that  the 
new  play  was  even  more  "  shocking  "  and  audacious  than  the  one 
which  London  and  New  York  had  suppressed  on  grounds  of 
morality  and  decency.  "  Major  Barbara "  has  since  been  per- 
formed at  the  London  Court  Theatre,  and  not  even  a  tremor  has 
been  caused.  The  censor  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  it; 
the  critics  have  found  nothing  in  it  to  condemn — except  tedium — 
and  the  audiences  have  been  perplexed,  but  not  in  any  sense 
offended  or  outraged. 

"Major  Barbara"  is,  however,  something  of  a  new  departure 
for  Mr.  Shaw,  in  a  dramatic  sense.  Critics  having  said  that  he- 
could  not  write  real  plays,  he  defiantly  calls  his  latest,  not  a  playr 
but  "a  discussion  in  three  acts."  What  does  it  discuss?  Mr, 
Walkley,  the  critic  of  the  London  Times,  a  personal  friend  of  the 
author  to  whom  "  Man  and  Superman  "  was  dedicated,  says  in 
concluding  a  long  and  not  unsympathetic  review  of  the  "  discus- 
sion "  : 

"What  a  farrago!  Mr.  Shaw  has  certainly  justified  his  sub- 
title of  '  discussion,'  and  he  has  discussed  everything  under  the 
sun :  Salvationism,  Whiggism,  Parliament,  the  Press,  University 
education,  the  choice  of  a  profession,  the  philosophy  of  war,  al- 
cohol, charity,  Donizetti's  music,  Greek  scholarship,  English  slang, 
courtship  and  matrimony,  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  quicquij 
agant  homines.  It  is  all  very  '  Shavian,'  very  bewildering,  very 
suggestive  in  its  flashes  of  shrewd  sense,  very  amusing  in  its 
long  stretches  of  March-hare  madness  (until  they  become  too 
long),  and  absolutely  undramatic  throughout." 

All  the  critics  find  great  difficulty  in  indicating  the  "  plot "  of 
"  Major  Barbara,"  but  from  the  several  attempts  bravely  made  in 
the  London  press  we  gather  the  following  outlines  of  the  story : 

Major  Barbara  is  the  daughter  of  Lady  Britomast  Undershaft, 
a  mid-Victorian  Liberal  and  a  despot  in  her  domestic  sphere- 
She  has,  beside  her  mother,  a  sister,  a  brother  and  a  father,  whom 
she  does  not  know,  there  having  been,  years  ago,  a  sort  of  separa- 
tion (for  reasons  not  explained)  between  Lady  Britomast  and  her 
husband,  Andrew  Undershaft.  Undershaft  is  a  queer  character; 
he  is  a  Nietzschean,  and  affects  cynicism  and  immorality  while 
acting  as  a  moral  and  respectable  Briton.  He  is  the  head  of  a 
great  firm  which  manufactures  torpedoes,  sub-marines  and  other 
terribly  destructive  implements,  and  so  necessary  are  his  weapons 
to  success  in  war  that  he  can  dictate  to  governments  as  to  when 
and  where  they  shall  go  to  war  or  conclude  peace. 

Lady  Britomast,  having  to  provide  dowries  for  her  two  mar- 
riageable daughters,  Barbara,  the  "Major"  in  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  Sarah  (who  is  not  interested  in  religion  or  anything 
else  and  is  engaged  to  a  society  fool),  invites  her  husband  to  visit 
her  house  and  consider  with  her  the  financial  arrangements  in 
question.  We  make  his  acquaintance  in  the  first  act  under  amus- 
ing circumstances.  He  does  not  recognize  his  children;  alleged 
"  instinct "  fails  him,  and  he  makes  farcical  guesses. 

Undershaft  singles  out  Barbara  for  attention.  She  attracts 
him  even  more  than  his  son,  Stephen,  whom  his  mother  wishes  to 
be  accepted  as  Andrew's  heir  and  successor  in  business.  Bar- 
bara is  enthusiastic,  ardent,  modern  and  humanitarian,  and  her 
father  conceives  the  idea  of  separating  her  from  the  "  army."  If, 
he  says  (not  in  her  presence),  he  cannot  buy  her  from  the  armyf 
he  will  buy  the  army  from  her.  He  asks  to  be  taken  to  the 
"  barracks  "  and  initiated  into  the  organization  and  management 
of  the  Salvation  Army.  Barbara  eagerly  consents,  hoping  to 
"  convert "  him.  Lady  Britomast  is  impatient  with  Barbara,  who 
"speaks  as  if  religion  were  a  pleasant  subject";  this  remark  d-»s 
not  prevent  Lady  Britomast  from  ordering  family  prayers.      n 

The  second  act  shows  us  a  "shelter"  of  the  "army."  Types 
of  converts  are  introduced — mostly  hypocrites,  fakes  or  brutes. 
One  of  the  converts  is  a  Professor  Casius,  a  Greek  scholar,  who 
has  joined  the  army  as  a  "  drum  "  because  he  loves  Barbara  and 
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wishes  to  be  near  her.  Casius  denies  that  he  is  ;i  hypocrite;  he  is 
a  "collector"  of  religions  and  believes  in  all  of  them. 

The  army,  on  account  of  great  distress  and  unemployment, 
needs  money  urgently.  One  of  the  officers  accepts  a  donation  of 
$25,000  from  a  rich  distiller  who  has  bought  a  peerage.  Under- 
shaft  offers  a  like  donation,  and  it  is  accepted.  At  this  Barbara 
revolts;  she  cannot  believe  in  a  religion  and  a  propaganda  of  re- 
demption founded  on  drunkenness  and  wholesale  murder.  Her 
father  defends  alcohol  as  well  as  war,  but  his  sophistries  fail  to 
move  Barbara.  She  resigns  from  the  army  in  indignation  and 
disgust. 

In  the  last  act  there  is  much  discussion  about  poverty — "  the 
worst  crime  " — morality,  rent,  and  what  not ;  but  the  real  busi- 
ness to  be  settled  is  the  marriage  of  Barbara  and  the  future  of 
the  Undershaft  firm.  Undershaft  says  that  the  head  of  the  firm 
must  be  a  foundling.  The  Undershafts,  for  several  generations, 
had  been  foundlings,  and  no  actual  member  of  the  family  must 
conduct  the  business.  Stephen,  the  son,  is  thus  barred,  and 
Casius  becomes  a  claimant.  He  is  not  a  foundling,  but  the  next 
thing  to  it;  his  father  had  married  bis  deceased  wife's  sister, 
and  the  marriage,  legal  where  it  took  place  (in  Australia),  was 
illegal  in  England.  Casius  has  no  "  moral  "  status  in  England, 
though  he  has  a  legal  one,  and  he  is  declared  good  enough  to  in- 
herit the  business.  He  gets,  too,  the  hand  of  Barbara.  She 
hates  the  business,  but  sees  a  chance  for  missionary  work  in  the 
model  village  her  father  has  established  for  his  employes.  She 
will  not  be  a  stay-at-home  wife,  for  "  there  are  larger  loves  and 
diviner  dreams  than  fireside  ones."  Casius  is  glad  to  agree  to 
anything  if  she  will  but  marry  him,  and  here  the  "  discussion  in 
three  acts  "  ends. 

The  most  hostile  critics  admit  that  there  is  wit  enough  in 
"  Major  Barbara  "  to  make  the  fortune  of  six  plays;  that  it  is  bril- 
liant in  spots  and  vastly  entertaining.  But  some  of  the  speeches 
and  scenes  are  declared  to  be  tiresome  and  strained  and  conducive 
to  yawns  and  fatigue. 


WOMAN'S   REAL    PLACE    IN    LITERATURE. 

"\T7HETHER  women,  given  the  daily  increasing  opportuni- 
*  *  ties  now  at  their  disposal,  are  fitted  to  stand  on  anything 
like  an  equal  footing  with  men  in  the  field  of  letters,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  Mr.  Georges  Pellissier  discusses  in  La  Revue  (Paris), 
in  the  course  of  reviewing  Mr.  Jacquinet's  "  Les  Femmes  de 
France,  Prosateurs  et  Poetes."  The  reviewer  makes  no  conceal- 
ment of  his  theory  that  nature  has  ordained  woman  to  be  intel- 
lectually, as  she  is  physically,  always  inferior  to  man.  Hence  his 
reservations  in  dealing  with  the  potential  capacity  of  literary 
women  to  influence  the  thought,  or  guide  the  opinions,  of  the 
public  they  address.  Woman's  real  role  in  literature,  he  main- 
tains, is,  if  secondary,  an  important  and  well-nigh  indispensable 
one;  it  is  that  of  hostess  of  the  conversazione  or  coterie.  With- 
out the  influence  of  woman,  what,  he  asks,  would  French  litera- 
ture have  ever  accomplished?  But  the  concession  of  this  import- 
ant socio-literary  role  to  women  of  fashion  and  affluence,  he 
points  out,  has  not  been  without  its  evil  import,  for  it  has  tended 
to  encourage  lighter  and  consequently  more  superficial  work,  in 
order  to  meet  the  caprice  of  society  which  is  only  spasmodically 
serious.  That  woman  has,  however,  established  among  other 
claims  her  right  to  be  considered  an  active  participant  in  the 
economy  of  literature,  is  not  now  to  be  denied,  says  Mr.  Pellis- 
sier. In  the  manner  of  the  constructive  critic  he  endeavors  to 
point  out  the  shoals  she  should  avoid  and  indicate  the  planes 
which  are  open  to  her  aspirations.     He  says  in  part : 

"  Philosophy,  criticism  and  history  are  beyond  her  mental 
scope,  and  I  know  of  none  who  has  made  a  lasting  impression  in 
these  domains.  Philosophy  requires  a  force  of  abstraction  and  a 
power  of  application  rarely  possessed  by  women,  the  power  of 
reflection  being,  with  them,  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  them  has  ad- 
mitted, '  rather  a  happy  accident  than  a  peculiar  or  permanent 
attribute.'  Naturally  impulsive,  they  fail  to  follow  out  the  logic 
of  their  ideas.  ...  In  the  domain  of  criticism  woman  is  too  much 
the  slave  of  first  impressions,  or  pre-conceived  notions,  which 
must  be  admitted,  however,  to  be  generally  very  vivid  and  often 
very  just.     Her  personal  preferences,  nevertheless,   obscure  her 


views  and   misguide   her  Opinions,   while   she   lacks   almost    wholly 

the  faculty  of  weighing  her  judgments.  ...  A  proper    itudy  or 
understanding  of  history  is  impossible  without  the  philosophic  and 

the  critical  faculties,  and,  above  all.  a  disinterested  love  of  truth. 
Woman  colors  events  according  as  passion  or  sentiment  swa 
her.  The  real  historian  must  totally  efface  both  himseli  and  his 
bias;  and  this,  woman,  of  her  nature,  is  incapable  of  doing.  .  .  . 
There  remain  to  her  the  drama,  poetry  and  the  novel.  In  dra- 
matic art,  no  woman  has  produced  anything  of  lasting  note,  the 
reason  being  that  the  dramatist  must,  perforce,  be  without 
egotism  and  be  capable  of  detaching  the  Ego  from  the  action  of 
the  play — a  thing  impossible  in  woman." 

There  remain  for  woman,  then,  only  the  fields  of  poetry  and 
romance;  and  it  is  in  the  latter,  says  Mr.  Pellissier,  that  she  has 
more  especially  distinguished  herself.  In  poetry  she  is  conceded 
but  the  "  shadow  of  a  name,"  since  of  the  best  poetesses  who  have 
flourished  within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  not  half  a  dozen  can 
be  named  who  have  performed  work  which  has  enduring  quality. 
That  woman  possesses  the  poetic  instinct  in  a  great  measure  the 
reviewer  admits,  but  only,  he  says,  a  poetic  instinct  within  con- 
siderable limitations.     We  read: 

"  Woman  has  an  inborn  aptitude  for  poetry  and  her  limitations- 
in  this  field  are  less  in  evidence  than  in  the  field  of  romance.  She 
brings  to  her  lyrical  efforts  undeniable  vivacity  and  sentiment. 
....  The  principal  defect  she  evinces  in  poetry  is  a  lack  of 
artistic  execution.  Woman  can  only  be  a  poet  inasmuch  as  she 
possesses  the  poetic  instinct ;  but  since  she  is  incapable  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  laws  of  artistic  metrical  execution  in  composition 
and  in  the  due  sequence  of  idea  and  thought,  she  rarely  rises  above 
the  mediocre.  .  .  .  Most  women  who  have  shone  in  the  domain 
of  lyrics  have  owed  their  inspiration  to  personal  sorrow  and  mis- 
fortune." 

In  the  field  of  romance  alone,  it  would  appear,  has  woman  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  name.  In  many  a  case,  it  is  admitted,  she  has 
scored  brilliantly,  showing  that  in  this  field,  at  least,  she  has  con- 
siderable pretensions  to  rank  with  men.  Not,  however,  with 
master-novelists.  The  reason  of  her  success  in  this  domain,  says 
Mr.  Pellissier,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  novel-writing  is  not 
so  exacting  in  the  matter  of  artistic  execution  as  poetry.  Yet 
much  of  the  success  of  women  novelists  is  due,  he  asserts,  not  so> 
much  to  the  fact  that  they  are  novel-writers  as  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  women.  Even  with  their  work  in  this  field  he  has  much 
fault  to  find.     He  writes  : 

"Apart  from  the  fact  that  they  may  indulge  in  solecism  and 
anachronism  without  being  severely  called  to  task  by  the  critics> 
their  composition  is  faulty.  Even  Georges  Sand  was  not  above 
suspicion.  There  is  palpable  in  their  novels  an  incoherent  notion 
of  logical  plot,  while  their  imagination  is  subjected  to  no  salutary 
discipline.  Their  characters  come  upon  the  scene,  in  haphazard 
fashion,  and  seem  to  amble  through  the  story  without  definite 
aim — a  fault  due  to  the  fact  that  no  definite  plot  had  been  con- 
ceived and  drawn  up  before  the  story  was  begun.  .  .  .  Their 
work  lacks  vigor  and  in  its  weakness,  not  an  unattractive  quality 
in  woman  herself,  there  is  something  commonplace  that  is  not 
redeemed  by  elegance  or  refinement.  Above  all,  woman's  tem- 
perament recoils  from  a  depiction  of  the  stern  reality  of  life.  .  .  . 
She  has  no  sense  of  proportion  and  for  her  the  beautiful  and  the 
pretty  are  interchangeable  terms." 

The  reviewer  attributes  woman's  success  in  novel-writing  to 
the  fact  that  people  are  interested  in  the  psychological  outpour- 
ings of  a  sex  which  is  still  clouded  in  something  like  mystery. 
In  her  work  she  is  wont  to  unveil  her  soul  and  her  success  as  a 
novelist  is  proportionate  to  her  ability,  or  inclination,  to  take  her 
readers  into  a  confidential  intimacy.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  so  many  woman-novelists  of  the  day  arise 
among  women  of  social  consequence  and  affluence,  to  whom  the 
critic  aspiring  after  social  honors  is  prone  to  truckle,  and  to 
whose  work  he  accords  praise  by  no  means  proportionate  to  its 
real  literary  merits.  Finally,  says  this  carping  critic,  whether 
the  writer  be  of  social  consequence  or  not,  she  is  still  a  woman 
and  it  is  a  hard  task  for  the  critic  to  judge  her  productions  ac- 
cording to  the  vigorous  standard  of  justice  which  he  applies  to 
the  works  of  men. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION. 


PROLONGING    LIFE   BY  WILL   POWER. 

THAT  few  things,  not  even  the  postponement  of  death,  are  be- 
yond accomplishment  by  **  the  forceful  will  in  full  concentra- 
tion" is  the  belief  of  Jean  Finot,  writing  in  La  Rente  (Pans). 
Psychology,  in  his  opinion,  must  henceforth  enter  into  investiga- 
tions of  life  and  its  problems,  on  an  equal  plane  with  physiological 
research.  By  the  working  of  the  will,  he  explains,  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  the  miracle-cures  of  Lourdes,  the  psychopathic  ecsta- 
sies of  Louise  Lataud,  and  many  other  so-called  minifestations  of 
superhuman  power.  The  comparatively  recent  discovery  of  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  has  placed  auto-suggestion,  we  are  told,  well 
within  the  bounds  of  tangible  medical  science.     Says  Mr.  Finot: 

"  The  forces  of  our  soul,  properly  directed,  can  render  us  won- 
derful services  in  the  matter  of  prolonging  life.  Auto-suggestion 
— the  power  of  will  used  with  conscious  effort  to  a  given  end — 
can  prolong  life.  Auto-suggestion,  improperly  directed  or  abused, 
shortens  life.  On  reaching  a  certain  age,  with  a  long  record  of 
shattered  ideals  behind  us,  we  voluntarily  .  .  .  give  way  to 
the  overwhelming  idea  of  approaching  dissolution.  We  lose  con- 
fidence in  our  strength  and  powers.  Under  the  pretext  that  old 
age  lies  heavily  upon  us,  we  adopt  sedentary  habits  and  lead  idle 
lives.  By  degrees  the  blood  becomes  vitiated ;  tissue  refuses  to 
recreate ;  the  body  becomes  a  prey  to  all  kinds  of  illnesses  to 
which  inactivity  has  pre-disposed  the  system.  Old  age,  in  fine, 
comes  upon  us,  long  before  it  is  due,  and  solely  because  we  have 
abused  our  powers  of  auto-suggestion." 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy?  In  plain  language,  to  live  by  auto- 
suggestion, not  to  die  b,v  it.  Goethe  clearly  states  the  case  when 
he  says  that  "  man  can  command  nature  to  eliminate  from  the 
body  all  matters  that  cause  him  suffering."  Negative  action,  how- 
ever, will  by  no  means  suffice.  We  must  stock  our  minds  with 
active  beneficent  auto-suggestions  and  direct  them  in  their  proper 
channels.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Finot  cites  the  case  of  an 
English  hypochondriac  whose  physician  had  resorted  to  every 
known  remedy  without  effect.  Finally,  as  a  desperate  measure, 
the  patient  was  ordered  to  have  his  sitting  and  bed  room  walls 
plastered  with  the  legend,  "  Oh,  I  am  so  jolly!  "  And,  in  a  short 
time,  he  became  a  sound  man  mentally  and  physically — clearly,  a 
victory  for  auto-suggestion. 

Mr.  Finot  lays  down  these  specific  injunctions:  Reflections 
on  the  shortness  of  lite  are  obnoxious ;  one  must  remember, 
lather,  Seneca's  famous  dictum  that  not  so  much  the  shortness 
of  time  as  the  amount  of  it  that  we  dissipate,  is  of  consequence. 
A  rational  use  of  the  functional  organs  is  insisted  upon,  from 
early  youth,  with  the  rejection  of  all  depressing  ideas,  and  the 
conviction  that  the  body  possesses  a  real  power  of  resistance  to 
the  invasion  of  time.  We  should  also  acquiesce  in  the  Hegelian 
principle  that  there  is  much  good  in  what  appears  to  be  bad,  if 
only  dispassionate  reason  be  given  full  play.  Above  all,  work 
is  necessary,  without  which,  as  the  sage  of  Weimar  says,  no  man 
is  free.  Theoretically,  Mr.  Finot  says,  life  can  be  shown  to  be 
equal,  potentially,  to  a  one-hundred-and-fifty,  or  even  a  two-hun- 
dred-year span.  Even  practically,  he  thinks,  the  potential  span  of 
life  is  much  greater  than  people  dare  imagine.  In  a  consideration 
of  the  "  age  of  retirement,"  which  is  generally — and  absurdly — 
placed  at  6o,  he  says  that  when  men  retire  at  that  age  from 
active  life,  the  result  is  that  active  life  begins  to  retire  from 
them.  The  critical  period  of  old  age,  he  finds  from  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  mortality  statistics,  lies,  under  actual  condi- 
tions, between  8o  and  85.  If  a  man  can  weather  this  crucial  lus- 
trum,  the  odds  arc  in  favor  of  his  reaching,  or  exceeding,  the 
century  limit.  It  frequently  takes  a  man,  he  asserts,  eighty  years 
to  acquire  a  full  knowledge  of  the  capacities  and  caprices  of  his 
organization,  under  the  present  conditions  of  knowledge.  Auto- 
suggc  stion,  however,  makes  the  body  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
mind.  Nature  has  created  poisons;  she  has  also  created  anti- 
dotes.    The  antidote  to  early  or  premature  death  is  reflective  will- 


power, or  auto-suggestion,  which  will  give  us  complete  self-con- 
fidence in,  as  well  as  control  of,  our  forces,  physical  as  well  as 
moral. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ASTRONOMICAL    METHODS   IN  NATURAL 

HISTORY. 

HPHAT  an  astronomical  telescope  should  be  used  to  elucidate 
-*■  a  point  in  ornithology  is  surely  an  interesting  instance  of 

the  way  in  which  the  sciences  are  poaching  on  one  another's 
preserves  nowadays.  In  Popular  Astronomy  (February)  Joel 
Stebbins,  of  the  University  of  Illinois  observatory,  tells  how  he 
and  Dr.  F.  W.  Carpenter,  of  the  zoological  department  of  that 
university,  measured  the  heights  of  migrating  birds  by  using  two 
telescopes  stationed  some  distance  apart,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  distance  of  a  heavenly  body  may  be  ascertained  by  using  ob- 
servations taken  at  the  ends  of  a  still  longer  base  line.  The  re- 
sults show  the  birds  do  not  fly  so  high  as  most  authorities  had 
supposed.  The  method  was  suggested  by  the  fact  long  known 
to  ornithologists,  that  valuable  data  in  regard  to  the  migration  of 
birds  at  night  may  be  obtained  by  watching  the  moon  with  a 
telescope  at  the  proper  season,  and  noting  the  number  of  birds 
which  pass  before  the  bright  background  of  the  moon's  disk. 
When  the  moon  is  full  at  the  height  of  the  migrating  season,  Mr. 
Stebbins  tells  us,  several  hundred  birds  can  thus  be  counted  in  a 
few  hours  by  a  single  observer.  With  regard  to  his  own  measure- 
ments, Mr.  Stebbins  writes: 

"  The  instruments  wereltwo  small  equatorials  of  four  and  three 
inches  aperture,  the  first  on  a  fixed  pier,  and  the  second  on  a 
movable  tripod  giving  the  choice  of  any  direction  or  length  for 
the  base  line.  The  eyepiece  of  each  instrument  gave  a  power  of 
about  twenty-five,  and  the  field  of  view  included  all  of  the  moon's 
disk.  Four  heavy  cross  hairs  were  placed  in  the  focal  plane, 
dividing  the  field  into  octants,  and  this  reticule  was  rotated  in  the 
tube  until  one  of  the  hairs  was  parallel  to  the  diurnal  motion. 

"  Each  observer  kept  the  intersection  of  the  cross  hairs  on  the 
center  of  the  circular  arc  of  the  moon's  image,  and  when  a  bird 
was  seen  by  both,  its  path  was  charted  by  estimation  from  differ- 
ent cross  hairs.  A  separate  chart  was  kept  by  each  observer  and 
the  work  was  made  entirely  independent,  but  the  results  were 
compared  from  time  to  time  to  be  sure  that  the  base  line  was 
long  enough.  When  it  was  too  short,  a  bird  appeared  nearly  in 
the  same  direction  from  the  two  stations,  and  its  distance  and 
height  could  not  be  well  determined.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  observers  were  too  far  apart,  the  parallax  was  more  than 
the  moon's  diameter  and  both  observers  could  not  see  the  same 
bird.  As  the  distances  of  the  birds  were  unknown  in  advance,  it 
required  some  experimenting  to  determine  the  best  base  line.  Ten 
feet  was  found  to  answer  the  requirements  when  the  moon  was 
near  the  meridian.  For  simplicity  in  both  observation  and  com- 
putation we  chose  to  place  the  instruments  in  an  east  and  west 
line,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  the  birds  would  probably 
fly,  north  in  the  spring,  and  south  in  the  fall." 

The  mathematical  calculations  necessary  to  reduce  the  data  ob- 
tained by  this  method  are  given  by  the  writer  in  full,  but  are  too 
technical  for  reproduction  here.  His  results  he  details  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The»heights  of  birds  above  the  ground  resulted  as  follows: 
On  May  19,  nine  birds  varied  from  1,200  to  2,400  feet,  and  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  the  same  number  ranged  in  altitude  from  1,400  to  5.400 
feet.  The  greatest  distance,  r.  of  any  bird  from  the  observers, 
was  7,100  feet  for  the  first  date  and  7.700  feet  on  the  second. 
Most  of  the  birds  of  spring  were  flying  west  of  north,  and  those 
in  the  fall  averaged  southeast. 

"  The  accuracy  attained  in  these  measures  depends  upon  the 
skill  of  the  observers  and  the  amount  of  the  parallax.  A  possible 
error  of  25%  is  assigned  to  the  greatest  height,  5.400  feet,  but  the 
lower  distances  are  probably  correct  within  10%.  The  accuracy 
of  the  longer  measures  could  be  increased  by  lengthening  the  base 
line,  but  there  would  then  be  no  simultaneous  observations  of  the 
lower  birds.  In  fact,  even  with  a  base  line  of  ten  feet  we  are  sure 
that  man}',  and  probably  most  of  the  birds  were  too  close  to  be 
seen  at  both  stations.     Often  one  observer  would  see  a  large  bird 
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cross  the  moon's  disk  cent  rally,  anil  the  oilier  would  see  noth- 
ing. Birds  a  mile  and  a  half  away  were  seen  with  case,  and 
could  he  observed  two  or  three  tunes  as  far  off. 

"  Previous  observers  have  assumed  that  many  hirds  flew  as 
high  as  two  or  three  miles  or  even  more,  hut  we  have  good  evi- 
dence that  on  May  10.  not  one  bird  of  the  7$  was  higher  than 
half  a  mile,  and  the  majority  were  lower  than  [,200  feet.  On 
(  )ctober  10.  one  or  two  birds  were  as  high  as  a  mile,  hut  most  of 
the  57  were  again  below  i.joo  or  1,500  feet. 

"So  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  first  time  this  simple  method 
has  been  used  to  determine  the  heights  of  migrating  birds,  anil  if 
it  were  practiced  at  many  stations  over  the  country,  ornitholo- 
gists would  have  valuable  data  in  regard  to  nocturnal   flight." 


A    PORTABLE   TUNNEL. 

A  NOVEL  method  used  in  constructing  the  new  tunnel  under 
the  Seine  for  carrying  the  lines  of  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way of  Paris,  is  noted  in  Popular  Mechanics  (February).  Says 
this  paper  : 

"  The  tunnel  is  built  in  sections — huge  caissons  of  steel — which 
are  floated  to  position  and  sunk. 

"  The  walls  of  each  section  are  filled  with  rubble  when  it  is 
sunk  and  the  flanges  on  its  hottom  hold  it  away  from  the  river 
bed  and   form  a  space   from   which  the  water  is  expelled.     This 


LOOKING    DOWN    THE    CONNECTING    TUBE. 

The  workmen  and  the  material  from  the  bed  of  the  Seine  have  to 
pass  up  from  the  working  chamber  to  the  surface  through  a  series 
of  steel  tubes.     The  view  is  taken  looking  down  one  of  these. 

space  is  used  as  a  working  chamber  where  the  work  of  excavation 
is  carried  on  with  only  a  moderate  degree  of  compressed  air. 
Connecting  tubes  in  the  tunnel  sections,  provided  with  ladders, 
are  used  for  passing  in  and  out  of  the  working  chamber.  As  the 
bed  of  the  river  is  excavated,  the  section  sinks  lower  and  lower 
until  it  is  at  last  beneath  the  surface.     All  hollow  spaces  are  filled 


in  with  rubble  as  the  work  proceeds  and  the  tunnel  is  I'inall 
ered  over. 

"Conditions  in   the  working  chamber  are  of  the 
lights    are    used    and    telephones    afford    eonununie 
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INSIDE  ONE  SECTION  OF  THE  "  PORTABLE  TUNNEL." 

These  sections  or  caissons  are  about  110  feet  long  and  are  oval  in  form. 

For  dealing  with  the  rock  strata  a  special  powder  which  gives  off 
little  fumes  is  used,  and  excavated  material  is  rapidly  removed. 
This  material  passes  up  the  connecting  tubes  in  steel  buckets 
which,  on  reaching  the  top.  are  tilted  to  precipitate  the  material 
into  barges  on  the  surface  of  the  Seine." 


Medicine  for  Bad  Temper. — With  regard  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  already  noted  in  these  columns, 
that  fits  of  bad  temper  may  be  controlled  by  the  administration  of 
quieting  drugs  such  as  the  bromids,  The  Canadian  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  (February)   remarks  as  follows: 

"With  all  due  submission  to  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  the  best  way 
to  control  bad  temper,  or  preferably  to  prevent  the  temper  from 
becoming  bad  in  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  is  to  prevent 
or  relieve  indigestion.  Nervous  exhaustion,  overwork,  pain  are 
all  well-known  causes  of  outbreaks  of  temper.  These  latter 
causes  are  often  so  apparent,  and  the  physical  unfitness  of  the 
bad-tempered  person  so  suggestive  to  those  in  his  environment, 
that  rest,  good  food,  a  glass  of  wine,  or  perhaps  an  opiate,  are 
given  with  the  happiest  results.  Explosions  of  bad  temper  in  an 
arthritic  man  often  depend  on  another  cause,  and  call  for  very 
different  treatment.  An  arthritic  man  looks  well,  feels  well,  is 
an  active  worker,  and  consumes  large  quantities  of  meat ;  but  at 
certain  times,  when  he  is  beset  with  uric  acid  toxemia,  gloom  and 
despondency  seize  him,  or  he  gives  way  to  unreasoning  and  un- 
called-for bursts  of  temper,  and  makes  everyone  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood  uncomfortable.     Instead  of  ordering  temper  pow- 
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SIX    STAGES    OF   THE    WORK   OF   SINKING   THE   TUNNEL    SECTION  BENEATH   THE    BED    OF    THE    SEINE. 

These  six  sectional  diagrams  show  the  method  for  sinking  the  tunnel  section  of  the  Metropolitan  railway  into  the  river  mud  and  earth  of 
the  bed  of  the  Seine.  First  of  all  the  section  is  floated  into  position.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  water  rises  up  through  the  central  con- 
necting tube.  The  space  between  the  lattice  girdering  is  then  full  of  rubble,  which  sinks  the  section  to  the  bed  of  the  Seine.  The  flanges 
which  extend  round  the  bottom  of  the  oval-shaped  section  form  a  working  chamber  which  is,  of  course,  in  its  first  stage  full  of  water. 
The  water  is  then  expelled,  forming  a  working  chamber  in  which  men  are  able  to  work  with  compressed  air,  in  order  to  keep  the  Seine 
water  from  creeping  into  the  chamber  at  the  junctions,  between  the  edge  of  the  flange  and  the  river-bed.  As  the  men  work  the  section 
gradually  sinks  into  the  river-bed  until  finally  it  is  beneath  the  surface. 
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ders  for  such  a  man,  a  physician  should  advise  him  to  eat  lit- 
tle or  no  meat,  drink  no  wine,  beer  or  liquor,  eschew  tea  and 
coffee,  and  take  muscular  exercise  regularly  on  an  empty  stomach. 
The  patient  may  not  bless  the  doctor  at  first;  but,  if  he  sticks  to 
the  anti-uric-acid  regimen,  he  will  recognize  unmistakable  signs 
of  the  soundness  of  the  advice  regarding  abstention  from  certain 
foods  and  drinks — a  sweeter  temper,  more  complete  self-control, 
even  under  trying  circumstances,  greater  working  power  with  less 
fret.  His  family  and  friends  will  recognize  the  change  in  the  bad- 
tempered  man,  but  will  be  loath  to  ascribe  the  happy  result  to 
the  real  cause,  probably  because  the  doctor's  advice  would  go 
against  the  grain,  if  given  to  themselves.  There  are  other  forms 
of  bad  temper,  for  which  moral  treatment  is  necessary." 


over  is  found  by  determining  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
supporting  wheel  and  multiplying  by  its  circumference. 


A   MACHINE   FOR  TESTING   AUTOMOBILES. 

A  PLANT  for  accurate  measurement  of  the  power  and  efficiency 
of  any  particular  automobile,  recently  installed  at  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  well- 
known  locomotive-testing  plant  at  the  same  institution,  is  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  Engineering  News  (New  York,  January 
25).     Says  the  writer: 

"  It  constitutes  a  mechanism  upon  which  an  automobile  of  any 
type,  whether  steam,  electric  or  gasoline  driven,  may  be  mounted 
and  operated.  When  thus  operated  the  power  delivered  and  the 
efficiency  which  marks  the  action  of  the  machine  may  be  deter- 
mined. An  elevation  of  the  plant,  with  an  automobile  mounted 
for  testing,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagrams.  The  rear  or 
driving  wheels  of  the  automobile  rest  on  top  of  the  wide  sup- 
porting wheels  (D),  which  are  mounted  on  the  shaft  (E)  running 
in  fixed  bearings.  Thus  mounted,  the  automobile  is  held  in  its 
desired  position  by  a  connection  with  a  traction  dynamometer, 
which  appears  at  the  rear  of  the  machine.  A  friction  brake  on 
the  axle  of  the  supporting  wheels  absorbs  the  energy  delivered  by 
the  machine.  In  addition  to  this  equipment,  a  motor-driven  pres- 
sure blower  is  provided  to  deliver  air  through  adjustable  piping 
for  cooling  the  radiators  of  steam  and  gasoline  machines ;  also 
a  motor-driven  exhauster  takes  air  from  a  point  near  the  exhaust 
of  the  machine,  thereby  freeing  the  laboratory  of  obnoxious 
gases." 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  supporting  wheels  were  blocked,  the  auto- 
mobile would,  if  started,  tend  to  move  forward  with  its  full  trac- 
tive power.  This  tendency  would  be  registered  as  a  pull  upon  a 
dynamometer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  supporting  wheels  were 
free  to  turn  absolutely  without  friction,  there  would  be  no  pull 
on  the  dynamometer.  Of  course,  neither  of  these  extreme  cases 
represents  the  fact.  The  wheels  really  turn  against  a  resistance 
the  value  of  which  may  be  varied  at  will.     Says  the  writer  : 

"The  arrangement  is  such  that  whatever  this  resistance  may 
be,  it  appears  as  a  stress  on  the  draw-bar.  The  resistance  is  regu- 
lated by  means  of  a  friction  brake,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  By  its  adjustment,  the  load  on  the  auto- 
mobile, which  varies  with  the  pull  upon  the  dynamometer,  may  be 
varied  as  desired." 

In  all  cases  the  power  exerted  by  the  automobile  may  be  cal- 
culated from  the  pull  exerted  at  the  draw-bar,  and  the  distance 
passed  over  by  the  tread  of  the  driving  wheel.     The  space  passed 


THE    PORTABLE  TOOL   IN    MODERN    WORK. 

1"  N  the  old  shops — and  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  makes  things 
*-  "  old  "  in  this  progressive  age — the  machinery  was  all  heavy 
and  stationary.     Elaborate  and  powerful  devices  were  necessary 


Courtesy  of  "  The  1  Dgfneering  News." 

FIG.    1.       AUTOMOBILE   TESTING    PLANT    OF    PURDUE    UNIVERSITY. 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Engineering  Magazine." 

AN    "  UNDESIRABLE  "    JOB,    MADE    EASY    BY    USE    OF    ANGLE    DEVICES    IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  AN  AIR  MOTOR. 

to  bring  large  pieces  to  the  place  where  alone  it  was  possible  to 
perform  some  necessary  operation.  Now,  owing  to  the  progress  of 
invention,  we  move  the  tool  itself  about.  Often  it  can  be  made  so 
small  as  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  so  that  the  ease  and  rapidity  of 
work  have  both  been  greatly  multiplied.  This  has  been  due  in 
great  part  to  the  introduction  of  pneumatic  transmission.  Says 
Mr.  R.  Emerson,  writing  on  the  subject  in  The  Engineering 
Magazine  (New  York,  February)  : 

"  The  great  variety  of  uses  to  which  air  power  can  be  put  has 
made  its  development  rapid  and  extensive  and  its  effect  on  prevail- 
ing practices  and  methods  has  been' so  marked  as  almost  to  revolu- 
tionize every  important  line  of  modern  engineering.  Stone  cut- 
ters, rock  drillers,  motors,  hammers,  yoke  riveters,  hoists,  lifts, 
presses,  carpet  cleaners,  sand  blast,  painting  machines,  conveyors, 
bolt  nippers,  jam  riveters,  flue  cutters,  holder-ons,  air  jacks,  sand 
rammers,  bell  ringers,  sand  sifters,  fire  forges,  brazing  and 
welding  flames — these  are  a  few  of  the  less  well-known  uses  of 
compressed  air. 

"  Pneumatic  and  electric  motors  do  not  '  generate  '  power ;  they 
turn  into  useful  work  the  energy  transformed  through  them. 
Both  electric  and  pneumatic  motors  are  of  such  recent  develop- 
ment that  many  practices  that  ought  to  be  obsolete  still  prevail, 
especially  in  railway  shops,  where  competition  does  not  exert  the 
same  stimulus  as  in  commercial  shops. 

"  The  shops  of  the  immediate  past  had  a  main  shaft  driven  by 
a  Corliss  engine.  This  shaft  drove  all  the  machine  tools.  There 
was  either  a  mechanical  or  a  hand  crane — or  none  at  all — over 
the  erecting  or  assembling  floor.  Present  practice  drives  genera- 
tors direct  by  high-speed  'automatic'  engines;  takes  the  current 
to  large  20-  or  30-horse-power  motors  (relegated  to  the  rafters 
in  the  shops),  each  driving  a  'group'  of  machines,  through  main 
and  countershafts,  some  heavy  machines  having  individual  motor- 
drive ;  and  also  installs  an  air  compressor,  reservoir,  and  pip- 
ing, with  motors  and  hammers  for  use  on  the  floor  and  outside. 

"  While  it  is  probable  that  individual  and  group  drive  will  be 
retained  much  as  at  present,  the  impending  advance  in  shop  bet- 
terment with  increase  of  capacity,  indicates  that  many  heavy 
operations  will  be  done  by  portable  tools  (whether  light  electric 
or  air,  or  the  heavier  electric-driven  machines  carried  on  trucks 
or  transferred  by  crane)  avoiding  the  effort  of  moving  the  moun- 
tain to  Mohammed.  Tt  is  this  phase  of  the  question  that  inter- 
ests us,  for  it  means  a  transformation  not  only  of  work  done  by 
hand  to  work  done  by  power,  but  also  transplanting  of  work  done 
in  the  machine  shop  to  work  done  on  the  floor,  and  the  savings 
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and  economies  to  be  effected  will  be  considerably  greater  than 
those  obtained  through  individual  or  group  electric  machine- 
drives — greater  even  than  those  obtained  by  high-speed  steels. 
For  example:  if  it  takes  14  hours  to  set  up  a  job  and  six  to  do 
it,  of  which  during  less  than  three  a  high-speed  tool  is  actually 
cutting,  a  saving  of  10  or  12  hours  might  be  realized  by  moving 
a  portable  tool  to  the  part  to  be  repaired  or  machined. 

"A  few  years  ago  (and  even  in  some  shops  to-day)  all  drill- 
ing, tapping,  chipping,  calking,  riveting,  reaming,  flue  rolling, 
grinding  of  joints,  cutting,  beading,  valve-seat  facing,  ramming, 
etc.,  was  done  entirely  by  hand,  and  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
an  air-lift  to  handle  work  for  heavy  machines;  to-day  all  pro- 
gressive shops  are  dependent  on  air  for  economical  production." 

This  change  in  method  of  operation  has  been  largely  dependent 
on  the  invention  of  light  and  portable  forms  of  motor.  This 
explains  the  pre-eminence  of  the  pneumatic  tool,  for  hitherto  the 
electric  motor,  even  of  the  smaller  types,  has  been  relatively  heavy 
and  costly.  This,  the  writer  says,  is  now  no  longer  the  case.  He 
concludes : 

"  While  it  has  been  shown  that  the  air  motor  has  well  earned 
an  important  place  in  modern  industry,  and  is  likely  to  extend  its 
usefulness,  it  cannot  of  course  be  claimed  that  the  field  of  power- 
driven  portable  tools  will  be  held  exclusively  by  pneumatic  tools. 
There  are  certain  classes  and  conditions  of  work  for  which  they 
are  peculiarly  adapted,  and  in  general  practice,  for  reasons  al- 
ready mentioned,  they  will  hold  their  own  for  long  to  come  over 
electric  and  other  rivals. 

"  In  the  past  the  electric  motor  has  been  handicapped  in  its 
introduction  as  a  portable  tool  because  of  its  great  weight  and 
comparatively  high  first  cost,  proportionate  to  horse-power  de- 
veloped. For  this  reason  the  air  motor  has  held  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  this  class  of  work,  even  in  this  'Age  of  Electricity.' 
Owing  to  great  improvements  in  design  in  the  past  two  years, 
such  as  air-cooling  of  coils,  etc.,  the  electric  portable  motor  is 
coming  in  for  serious  attention  for  practical  shop-production  im- 
provement. An  even  further  reduction  of  some  10  per  cent,  in 
weight  is  possible  by  the  use  of  aluminum  in  armature  and  field 
coils." 

AGE   LIMIT  OF   INEBRIETY. 

IF  a  man  has  not  indulged  in  alcohol  to  excess  before  the  age 
of  25,  he  is  not  likely  to  do  so  at  all,  we  are  told  by  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  American  Medicine  (Philadelphia,  January  27), 
who  bases  his  conclusions  on  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Dana.  Inebriety,  he  tells  us,  usually  sets  in  before  the  age  of  20, 
and  few  begin  to  drink  to  excess  after  arriving  at  30.     We  read : 

"  Dana  stated  that  no  cases  arise  after  40  years  of  age.  There 
is  a  popular  idea,  no  doubt,  that  numerous  cases  do  arise  after 
40,  but  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  investigation  into  their  early 
histories  will  bring  to  light  a  long  series  of  occasional  over- 
indulgence with  some  symptoms  dating  back  to  childhood.  Dana 
evidently  refers  to  real  inebriety  in  youth,  and  not  to  the  lapses 
which  so  many  young  men  wrongly  assume  to  be  a  part  of  their 
education,  nor  does  he  assert  that  all  youthful  inebriates  are  in- 
curable, but  merely  that  old  cases  began  at  an  early  age.  Wild 
oats  must  be  reaped  in  sorrow  and  pain,  but  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily choke  the  whole  crop  of  good  seed.  These  statistics  are 
of  such  profound  significance  that  it  is  quite  remarkable  they 
have  elicited  little  comment  and  have  not  been  made  the  basis 
of  practical  measures  for  the  prevention  of  drunkenness." 

The  cause  of  the  early  incidence  of  inebriety  is  not  known,  but 
the  writer  believes  that  in  all  cases  the  craving  has  a  diseased 
condition  as  a  basis.  If  a  nervously  unstable  boy  is  not  suffi- 
ciently protected  until  age  can  bring  about  greater  stability,  he 
will  be  apt  to  yield  to  temptation.  But  the  writer  believes  that 
there  are  few  persons  so  neurasthenic  as  to  drift  into  drunken- 
ness or  vagabondage  no  matter  what  guards  surround  their  child- 
hood. If  we  can  keep  a  boy  straight,  then,  until  he  is  20  years 
old.  he  is  pretty  safe,  even  if  he  has  a  tendency  to  alcoholism. 
The  author  therefore  believes  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pay  boys  to 
abstain  from  alcohol — a  "  modern  movement,"  as  he  calls  it,  which 
has  a  "  firm  scientific  basis."     He  says : 

"  Every  little  while  we  learn  of  some  boy  who  has  been  prom- 


ised a  certain  sum   upon   bis  twenty- hrst.  Of  twenty  fifth   birthday 

or  even  yearly — the  iole  condition  being  abstinence  from,  alcohol, 
tobacco,  or  both.  The  average  boy  will  work  for  such  a  prize 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  will  tide  him  over  the  period  in 

which  alcohol  does  the  most  harm.  If  it  is  really  true  that  ab- 
stinence until  _'5  insures  a  life  of  sobriety,  by  all  means  let  the 
scheme  be  extended  to  more  boys  until  it  becomes  fashionable. 
Boys  are  sticklers  for  custom  and  will  shun  drink  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  bad  form.  Happily  it  is  a  method  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  harm  even  if  it  is  not  based  upon  a  true  hypothesis— and 
its  possibilities  of  good  seem  so  'large  that  it  would  be  criminal  not 
to  try  it.  Should  the  early  incidence  of  alcoholism  really  mean 
that  it  is  due  to  a  pathologic  nervous  instability — and  there  is  no- 
reason  to  believe  it  to  be  so  caused  except  in  the  minority  of  cases 
— then  the  boy  is  apt  to  he  abnormal  anyway,  if  not  alcohohcally 
then  in  some  other  habit.  Yet  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
many  of  these  cases,  after  a  few  years  of  right  living  with  good 
food,  might  become  sufficiently  stable  to  be  in  no  further  danger, 
and  then  they  could  indulge  moderately  or  not,  as  they  please. 
Perhaps,  also,  much  of  the  disease  is  due  to  poor  nourishment 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  so  that  there  are  other  things  to  be 
done  beside  inducing  abstinence  in  youth.  There  are  many  causes 
to  be  discovered  and  eliminated  so  that  pledges  and  bribes  are 
only  adjuvants  after  all.  We  are  drifting  in  the  right  direction 
anyhow.  Edward  Eggleston  says :  '  It  was  estimated  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century  that  about  one  building  in  every  ten  in 
Philadelphia  was  used  in  some  way  for  the  sale  of  rum,'  and  in 
Massachusetts  Governor  Belcher  was  afraid  that  the  colony 
would  '  be  deluged  with  spirituous  liquors.'  The  outlook  is  not 
so  bad  that  we  need  worry.  We  cannot  permit  nature  to  evolve 
national  sobriety  by  her  old  trick  of  killing  off  all  the  drunkards, 
the  method  explained  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Reid,  in  his  book  on  alco- 
holism. It  is  too  expensive  in  valuable  lives — prevention  is  the 
new  method   in  this  day  and  generation." 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES. 

An  English  scientist  is  of  the  opinion  that  laughter  Is  insanity  ;  that 
the  person  who  laughs  is  insane  temporarily  and  more  or  less  violently. 
On  this  the  Omaha  World-Herald  (January  10)  comments  as  follows: 
"  "We  refuse  to  be  frightened  by  the  eminent  English  scientist.  How- 
ever, his  alarm  doctrine  may  explain  one  thing.  Possibly  when  an 
English  gentleman  puts  on  a  pained  and  intellectual  expression  of  coun- 
tenance and  refuses  to  laugh  at  some  of  our  spasms  of  American  humor 
it  is  not  because  he  doesn't  see  the  joke,  but  merely  because  he  is  afraid 
of  unseating  his  reason." 

"  A  good  deal  is  being  heard  of  the  pneumatic  hub  which  is  to  replace 
the  ordinary  rubber  tire,  with  a  great  saving  of  rubber,"  says  a  corre- 
spondent of  The  India-rubber  World  (New  York).  "I  am  told  in  one 
quarter  that  the  idea  is  an  old  one,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
much  of  a  trial.  Whether  it  is  a  novelty  or  not,  a  strong  London  syndi- 
cate is  now  engaged  in  developing  it,  and  great  results  are  expected.  The 
claim  is  that  by  the  fitting  of  a  pneumatic  cushion  round  the  hub  the 
same  effect,  as  far  as  easy  running  is  concerned,  is  obtained  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  rubber  tire  encircling  the  rim." 

"  The  new  Security  Building,  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  which  is  nearing 
completion,  is  attracting  much  attention  from  engineers  and  insurance 
men  for  the  reason  that  it  will  be  devoid  of  wood  absolutely,"  says  The 
Record  and  Guide  (New  York,  January  6).  "It  will  not  contain  a  piece 
of  wood  as  large  as  a  match  when  completed,  and  therefore  will  be  ab- 
solutely fireproof.  In  one  other  particular  it  is  unique,  for  the  reason 
that  it  will  not  possess  one  solitary  piece  of  stone  in  its  natural  form. 
The  staircases  are  of  the  winding  order  and  made  of  concrete.  The 
building  is  constructed  on  the  cantilever  plan,  and  it  is  supported  by 
foundations  of  unusual  strength.  The  supports  extend  out  under  the 
sidewalk  and  street,  and  are  solid  masses  of  concrete  and  iron  work. 
The  walls  are  of  concrete,  and  throughout  the  whole  building  no  wall  is 
thicker  than  eight  inches.  The  floors  are  made  of  a  composition  which 
is  fireproof,  and  the  doors,  window  sills  and  frames  are  of  metal." 

"Parisians  were  startled  yesterday,"  says  The  London  Express  (De- 
cember 15),  "by  seeing  a  big-footed  man  whizzing  along  the  Avenuo 
des  Champs  Elysges,  and  thence  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  It  was  Constantini,  the  inventor  of  motor- 
boots,  displaying  the  new  footwear.  The  boots  resemble  tiny  automobiles, 
fifteen  inches  long,  fixed  on  high  boots.  Each  has  four  rubber-tired 
wheels  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Accumulators  are  carried  in  a  belt. 
They  transmit  by  wires  1J  horse-power  to  each  motor.  The  motors  can 
be  run  at  a  speed  ranging  from  six  to  thirty  miles  an  hour.  Each  boot 
weighs  sixteen  pounds,  but  as  the  feet  are  not  lifted  up,  the  weight  does 
not  matter.  Constantini  says  he  has  traveled  several  hundred  miles 
with  them.  He  intends  to  travel  from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburg  on  them. 
When  asked  what  would  happen  if  one  motor  started  at  the  rate  of  six 
miles  an  hour  and  the  other  at  thirty  he  became  diffident  and  declined 
to  discuss  the  subject." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


CAUSES    OF   IRRELIGION    IN   THE 
PROLETARIAT. 

FACTORY  hands  and  day  laborers  in  the  great  cities  of 
Europe  and  America  are  essentially  a  godless  and  irreligious 
class  of  men,  we  are  informed  by  Air.  Paul  Laf argue,  who  writes 
in  the  Socialistic  Weekly  Ncue  Zeit  (Stuttgart)  but  who  omits 
to  say  where  he  obtained  this  information.  In  the  "  Parish 
Year  Book  "  of  Grace  Church,  Xew  York,  however,  we  find  re- 
corded an  incident  which  gives  support  to  Mr.  Lafargue's  state- 
ment. A  Grace  Church  city  missionary,  after  addressing  a  group 
of  Italian  factory  hands  at  the  noon  hour,  was  asked  why  he 
confined  himself  to  civic  and  social  matters.  He  explained  that 
he  had  refrained  from  the  appearance  of  proselyting  from  another 
religion  from  motives  of  delicacy.  "  Oh,  you  need  not  keep 
silence  for  any  such  reason  as  that,"  was  the  reply ;  "  we 
are  all  atheists  here." 

Workingmen,  Mr.  Lafargue  avers,  know  no  Providence  except- 
ing their  power  to  work,  and  their  daily  wage.  While  the  capital- 
ist can  see  Providence  in  the  favoring  circumstances  which  have 
furthered  his  prosperity,  there  is  none  to  be  discerned,  says  this 
writer,  in  the  lot  of  one  who  is  born  to  work  for  a  wage,  who 
lives  and  dies  a  wage-earner.  Even  the  bourgeois, — farmers,  and 
small  shop-keepers — have  more  sense  of  possession,  with  regard 
to  what  they  deal  in,  than  the  toiler  in  factory  and  foundry  has 
in  what  he  heips  to  produce ;  and  consequently  more  contentment 
and  more  inclination  to  feel  gratitude  towards  an  unseen  power. 
The  influences  of  external  nature  are  also  missed  by  the  city 
operative,  who  sees  the  outside  world  only  through  the  window 
of  his  workshop.  He  is  constantly  confronted,  too,  with  the  vast 
and  dangerous  machinery  of  his  trade,  and  the  mysticism  and 
superstition  which  prevail  in  quiet  country  places  never  touch 
him.    To  quote : 

"  All  the  numerous  attempts  made  in  Europe  and  America  to 
Christianize  the  proletariat  have  been  barren  of  result.  Nothing 
has  ever  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  indifference  toward  religion 
manifested  by  those  city  masses  which  are  being  constantly  in- 
creased by  the  accession  of  new  recruits,  as  country  handicrafts- 
men and  villagers  stream  in  by  thousands  to  join  the  machine 
operatives  in  the  vast  army  of  wage-earners.  While  machine 
labor  has  a  tendency  to  promote  religion  among  the  bourgeois 
it  has  just  the  opposite  effect  upon  the  proletariat. 

"  It  is  of  course  perfectly  logical  for  the  capitalist  to  believe 
in  Providence,  which  attends  to  his  needs,  and  in  a  God  who  has 
elected  him  from  among  thousands  to  a  life  of  ease  and  idleness. 
It  is  equally  logical  for  a  man  of  the  proletariat  class  to  ignore 
the  idea  of  a  divine  Providence.  He  does  not  see  any  heavenly 
father  giving  him  his  daily  bread,  though  he  should  pray  for  it 
from  morning  till  night.  What  he  knows  very  well  is  that  the 
■wages  which  yield  the  bare  necessities  of  life  are  won  by  the  toil 
of  his  own  hand,  and  that,  unless  he  works,  in  spite  of  all  the 
gods  in  heaven  and  all  the  friends  on  earth,  he  must  die  of  hun- 
ger. The  wage-winner  feels  that  he  is  his  own  providence. 
There  are  no  turns  of  luck  or  good  fortune  possible  in  his  life 
as  in  that  of  the  bourgeois,  which,  as  if  by  magic,  rescue  him 
from  his  environment.  Born  to  be  a  wage-earner,  he  lives  as  a 
wage-earner  and  as  a  wage-earner  dies.  He  can  never  expect 
anything  more  from  society  than  an  increase  in  his  pay,  and  an 
Unbroken  continuance  of  it  for  every  day  of  the  year,  and  for 
every  year  of  his  life.  In  the  life  of  the  bourgeois  strokes  of 
good  fortune  occur,  generally  unexpected,  which  foster  mysti- 
cism ;  and  the  idea  of  a  God  always  originates  in  the  human 
mind  through  the  fancies  of  mysticism.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  proletariat." 

The  banishment  from  the  country,  which  is  the  lot  of  those 
who  toil  in  the  greater  industries,  continues  Mr.  Lafargue,  de- 
prives them  of  those  influences  of  external  nature  which  rouse  in 
the  rustic  ideas  of  the  mysterious  and  supernatural.  In  his  own 
words : 

'The  life  of  the  industrial  operative  secludes  him  from  that 
contact  witli  nature  which  the  bourgeois  class  may  enjoy.  Tt  is 
from  the  phenomena  of  nature  that  the  countryman  derives  his 


belief  in  specters,  witches,  magic  and  other  superstitious  fancies. 
The  city  operative  never  sees  the  sun  except  through  the  window 
of  his  factory;  he  only  knows  nature  as  it  appears  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  town  where  he  works,  and  only  this 
on  rare  occasions.  He  cannot  distinguish  a  field  of  wheat  from  a 
field  of  oats,  nor  a  potato  patch  from  a  patch  of  hemp.  He  knows 
the  products  of  the  ground  only  in  the  form  in  which  he  con- 
sumes them.  He  is  in  complete  ignorance  with  regard  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  harvest,  through  rain,  hail  or 
storm.  Such  things  never  enter  into  his  calculations.  His  city 
life  keeps  him  free  from  the  perturbation,  the  anxhty,  and  the 
cares  which  harass  the  mind  of  the  farmer.  Nature,  consequent- 
ly, has  no  part  in  shaping  the  character  of  his  mind." 

Instead  of  being  subject  to  the  control  of  those  active  powers 
of  nature  manifested  in  the  change  of  the  weather  and  seasons, 
the  toiler  in  the  factory  or  foundry  is  brought  in  contact  through 
machinery  with  the  most  formidable  forces  of  nature,  such  as  the 
farmer  knows  nothing  about,  says  this  writer,  and  he  continues : 

"  Instead,  however,  of  being  subject  to  these  formidable  forces, 
he  has  them  under  his  control.  The  gigantic  apparatuses  of  steel 
and  iron  which  appear  in  the  factory,  and  which  he  sets  in  motion, 
as  if  he  wound  up  an  automaton,  rattle  and  roar  tempestuously, 
but  rouse  in  him  no  feeling  of  such  superstitious  awe  as  thunder 
might  cause  to  a  farmer,  but  leave  him  unshaken  and  un- 
alarmed.  He  knows  that  every  limb  of  these  metal  monsters  was 
forged  and  put  in  place  by  his  comrades,  and  that  by  turning  a 
crank  he  himself  can  set  them  in  motion  or  stop  them.  In  spite 
of  their  power  and  wonderful  productive  activity,  these  machines 
for  him  have  nothing  mysterious  in  them.  The  operative  in  an 
electrical  workshop  who  needs  only  to  touch  a  button  in  order  to 
set  the  street  railways  in  motion  or  light  up  the  city  can  say, 
'  Let  there  be  light,'  and  there  will  be  light.  Never  was  a  magic 
that  so  far  transcended  the  wildest  of  dreams ;  but  to  him  this 
magic  is  simple  and  natural.  Nothing  would  astonish  him  more 
than  to  hear  any  one  declare  that  God  could  at  will  stop  the  ma- 
chine or  put  out  the  electric  light.  He  would  confidently  retort 
that  such  an  anarchistic  deity  could  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
a  broken  rod  or  a  severed  belt  in  the  machine.  Practical  labor 
in  the  modern  workshop  teaches  the  wage-earner  scientific  deter- 
minism, excepting  that  he  has  not  arrived  at  it  through  the 
theoretic  study  of  philosophy." 

The  writer  concludes  by  saying  that  the  atheism  and  indiffer- 
ence to  religion  manifested  by  the  laboring  masses  has  in  the  pres- 
ent age  appeared  in  history  for  the  first  time. — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


JUDAISM   AND    ROMAN    CATHOLICISM. 

HPHE  claim  that  there  is  an  inner  harmony  of  spirit  between 
-*-  Judaism  and  Roman  Catholicism  is  not  exactly  new  in  the 
history  of  theological  thought.  Not  a  few  of  the  earlier  genera- 
tion of  Protestant  theologians,  as  Chemnitz,  in  his  "  Examen," 
undertook  to  prove  this  thesis  on  a  somewhat  large  scale.  Now 
it  is  being  revived  and  defended  with  modern  methods.  A  full 
discussion  of  the  subject  is  found  in  that  excellent  new  theologi- 
cal journal,  Die  Studicnstube,  number  12,  from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
fessor Fiebig.  of  Gotha.  From  this  source  we  quote  in  substance 
the  following: 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  more  natural  to  find  common 
ground  between  Protestantism  and  Judaism,  than  between  the  lat- 
ter and  Roman  Catholicism.  But  when  we  come  to  the  under- 
lying kernel  of  the  different  religious  systems,  it  becomes  read- 
ily apparent  that  essentially  there  is  a  good  common  ground  be- 
tween Roman  Catholicism  and  Judaism,  as  officially  taught  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  Talmud.  The  substance  and  essence 
of  Judaism  is  legalism,  and  the  essence  of  Roman  Catholicism  is 
the  same.  Both  systems  find  their  highest  ideals  in  the  endeavors 
to  secure  merit  and  worthiness  before  God  through  service  and 
work,  while  in  Protestantism  the  central  doctrine,  the  material 
principle  of  the  Reformation,  is  that  all  the  glory  is  to  be  given 
to  God  and  that  grace  and  faith  are  the  great  factors  that  deter- 
mine the  value  of  religious  thought  and  life.  Protestantism  is 
accordingly  in  its  innermost  kernel  antagonistic  to  the  fundamen- 
tal religious  principle  common  to  both  orthodox  Judaism  and 
Roman   Catholicism.     It   is  not  at   all   accidental  that   Paul   and 
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Luther  show  such  an  intimate  harmony  of  spirit.  Both  contend 
against  legalism;  both  antagonise  a  religion  inwardly  corrupted  by 
this  false  religious  principle,  the  one  finding  his  opponent  in  the 
current  Jewish  orthodoxy  of  the  New  Testament  period,  the  other 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  the  Reformation  period.  The 
ideal  underlying  positive  evangelical  doctrine,  namely  that  of  a 
deeply  humble  yet  free  personality  established  in  God,  is  not  found 
in  either  Judaism  or  Roman  Catholicism,  where  obedience  to  the 
ecclesiastical  traditions  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  faith  and  life.  In 
Protestantism  man  is  free,  except  as  determined  by  God  whom 
he  voluntarily  serves;  in  both  Judaism  and  Roman  Catholicism, 
he  is  bound  by  traditions,  systems,  and  organisations.  In 
Protestantism  the  efforts  arc  put  forth  to  realise  the  ideals  of 
Jesus,  '  the  most  personal  of  all  personalities,'  as  Emperor 
William  II.  called  him;  while  in  the  other  systems  personality  is 
obliterated,  and  is  lost  in  organisations  and  hierarchies. 

In  addition  to  this  fundamental  principle,  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  Judaism  show  a  remarkable  similarity  in  countless 
details  of  creed  and  religious  custom,  as  it  is  only  natural  that 
they  should.  These  details,  as  far  as  Judaism  is  concerned,  are 
best  given  in  the  "Sayings  of  the  Fathers"  ("  Pirke  Abot"), 
constituting  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  Mishnah,  the  basis 
of  the  Talmud.  The  comparison  between  the  two  systems  in 
detail  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special  work  by  E.  Bishoff, 
recently,  in  a  small  book  entitled,  "  Talmud  Katechisms " 
("Catechisms  of  the  Talmud"),  in  which  a  great  deal  of 
material  not  readily  accessible  to  the  average  reader  is  made  avail- 
able. In  this  work  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  remarkable  agreement 
exists  between  the  two  systems  in  question,  for  example,  in  the 
distinction  made  between  priests  and  laymen ;  in  the  paramount 
importance  assigned  to  good  works,  the  agreement  extending,  in 
a  phenomenal  degree,  even  to  the  terminology ;  and  farther,  in  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  the  beginnings  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Talmud ;  as  well  as  in  many  other  particulars,  such  as  the 
use  made  of  Scripture  passages  and  the  relative  subordinate  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures  to  the  principle  of  tradition,  and  the  like. 
■ — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


live  in  cheap  Hats  and  tenements  and  among  which  the  prosper- 
ous families  are  those  where  mother,  fat  her  and  children  all  work 

for  wages.     Dr.  Rainsford  has  turned  St.  Georj  hurch  with 

wealthy  vestrymen  and  supporters,  into  a  parish  home  for  th 


DR.    RAINSFORD'S     RETIREMENT. 

'  I  "HE  resignation  of  Dr.  William  S.  Rainsford  from  the  rector- 
■*-  ship  of  St.  George's  Episcopal  Church,  New  York,  directs 
attention  to  the  part  played  to-day  by  the  "  institutional  "  church 
in  the  crowded  life  of  our  big  cities.  During  his  twenty-three 
years  of  service  Dr.  Rainsford  made  the  name  of  his  parish 
known  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  denomination  and  coun- 
try by  his  conspicuously  successful  application  of  the  institutional 
church  idea — an  idea,  it  is  claimed,  of  purely  American  evolu- 
tion. His  retirement  from  active  service  at  the  age  of  fifty-five 
is  the  result  of  the  nervous  breakdown  which  sent  him  abroad  a 
year  ago.  This  collapse  is  the  more  impressive  because,  as  The 
Sun  remarks,  "  he  was  a  man  of  remarkable  physical  vigor,  and 
seemed  capable  of  sustaining  any  burden  of  responsibility  and 
work  that  could  be  imposed  on  him."  The  same  paper  comments 
on  the  fact  that  similar  calamities  are  more  frequent  among 
clergymen  than  among  other  professional  men  and  men  of  affairs, 
and  suggests  that  this  may  be  because  the  emotional  strain  is  so 
much  greater  in  the  case  of  a  clergyman.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle 
remarks  editorially : 

''  Dr.  Rainsford  has  exemplified  an  ideal  of  the  ministry  which 
was  rare  when  he  began  his  work  in  New  York,  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  That  the  ideal  of  the  working  rather  than  the 
preaching  pastor  is  more  common  to-day  than  it  was  then  is  due 
as  much  to  the  example  of  this  consecrated  man  as  to  any  other 
one  force.  The  general  trend  of  churches  in  Manhattan  all 
through  Dr.  Rainsford's  ministry  had  been  up  town,  in  the  wake 
cf  the  people  who  could  pay  the  pew  rents.  The  implication  was 
that  the  churches  existed  primarily  for  the  service  and  convenience 
of  the  people  who  paid  the  bills.  Against  that  tendency  Dr. 
Rainsford  set  himself.  St.  George's  is  in  a  neighborhood  which 
used  to  be  fashionable,  but  has  now  been  filled  for  the  most  part 
with  a  population  of  working  people,  part  of  the  vast  hive  which 


REV.  DR.  WILLIAM  S.  RAINSFORD, 

Famous  for  his  development  of  the  institutional  church  idea. 

working  families.  ...  If  all  the  churches  of  this  city  for  the 
past  fifty  years  had  been  conducted  as  St.  George's  has  been  con- 
ducted, we  should  have  heard  very  little  of  class  distinctions  in 
church  and  the  problem  of  the  '  unchurched  masses '  would  never 
have  arisen. 

"  The  tendency  of  churches  all  over  the  city  to-day  is  toward 
institutional  work,  in  the  wake  of  St.  George's.  The  value  of 
that  work,  not  merely  to  the  churches,  but  to  the  citizenship  of 
the  town,  is  beyond  computation  or  estimate.  In  that  work  Dr. 
Rainsford  was  one  of  the  pioneers  and  great  moving  forces.  It  is 
now  so  well  established  that  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Rainsford 
will  hardly  check  it,  and  for  that  reason  his  loss  will  be  less 
severely  felt  than  it  would  have  been  had  illness  overtaken  him 
ten  years  ago." 

The  New  York  Jl'orld  speaks  of  Dr.  Rainsford  as  "a  giant 
among  men."  Describing  St.  George's  as  an  exponent  of  the 
institutional  idea,  The  Jl'orld  continues : 

"  In  their  division  according  to  aims  and  purposes  the  activities 
of  this  parish  come  under  no  fewer  than  thirty-nine  titles.  Their 
range  is  amazingly  broad.  They  extend  from  the  ordinary  church 
committees  and  societies  into  boys'  clubs,  industrial  classes,  gym- 
nasium classes,  an  employment  agency,  a  grocery  department,  a 
dramatic  society,  a  clothing  and  tailoring  department,  a  battalion 
club  (which  furnished  recruits  for  the  Spanish  war),  and  other 
lay  associations  of  the  most  practical  nature. 

"  The  institutional  idea  grew  up  to  meet  an  emergency.  Dis- 
cussing it  not  long  ago,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tolman  said :  '  Two  hundred 
thousand  new  people  moving  into  New  York  below  Fourteenth 
street  and  seventeen  Protestant  churches  moving  out  of  the  same 
neighborhood  in  the  same  period  shows  that  the  old-time  church 
failed  at  a  certain  point.  An  institutional  church  in  the  same 
neighborhood  will  be  jammed  to  the  doors.'  St.  George's,  a  little 
above  Fourteenth  street,  illustrates  the  case.  It  was  about  to 
remove  its  remaining  handful  of  people  uptown  when  Dr.  Rains- 
ford took  hold.  In  twenty  years  it  had  8,290  names  on  its  rolls 
and  had  raised  over  $2,000,000  for  its  various  concerns. 

"  Of  vSt.  George's  constituency,  more  than  7.000  are  dwellers  in 
flats,  tenements,  boarding-houses  and  hotels.  The  influence  of 
this  church  institution,  regardless  of  creed  and  denomination,  is 
tremendous." 
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THE    PARADOX  OF   UNBELIEF. 

ACCEPTING  the  hypothesis  of  unbelief,  says  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fitchett  in  a  recent  volume  on  "  The  Unrealized  Logic  of  Re- 
ligion," we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  "  a  lie  is  infinitely 
more  beneficent  than  truth  itself,"  and  a  further  paradox  that 
"  truth  would  kill  morality,  and  a  lie  reinforce  it."  Some  day,  he 
says,  a  book  will  be  written  on  what  may  be  called  "the  affirmative^ 
of  unbelief  "  and  that  product,  he  thinks,  will  be  "  a  very  amaz- 
ing bit  of  literature."  For,  he  continues,  "  when  the  denials  of 
unbelief  are  translated  into  positive  terms,  it  will  be  seen  they 
require  for  their  acceptance  and  digestion  a  much  more  amaz- 
ing exercise  of  faith  than  the  largest  propositions  of  belief  itself." 
To  enable  this  to  be  faintly  seen,  he  accepts  for  the  moment  the 
hypothesis  that  Christianity  can  at  last  be  regarded  as  disproved, 
and  dismissed  from  the  faith  of  men.  He  then  asks  where  we 
stand,  and   replies : 

"If  Christ  be  banished  out  of  history  as  a  detected  impostor, 
his  mark  on  history  remains  and  has  to  be  accounted  for.  Christ 
and  the  creed  which  bears  his  name  are,  on  any  theory  as  to  their 
•origin,  the  greatest  facts  in  history.    .    .    . 

"  On  any  theory  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  Bible,  its 
historic  force,  its  results  in  civilization,  remain  unaffected." 

The  position  of  crude  scepticism  declaring  the  Bible  a  forgery 
may  be  dismissed  as  "  killed  of  mere  intellectual  contempt,"  this 
writer  asserts.  The  human  reason  rejects  it  in  advance.  A  more 
plausible  form  of  unbelief,  which  the  author  next  deals  with,  is 
that  "which  rejects  the  Bible  as  an  illusion — an  innocent  illusion 
— with  a  sort  of  tender  and  admiring  regret."  Expressed  in  posi- 
tive terms,  this  form  of  unbelief  regards  the  book  as  "  no  doubt 
beautiful,  but,  alas !  it  is  only  a  tangle  of  human  dreams,  and  it  is 
as  unsubstantial  as  a  dream.  It  is  made  up  of  the  visions  of 
nameless  and  long-dead  poets,  the  dreams  of  mystics  and  en- 
thusiasts." This  view  enlarged  upon  presents  the  following 
result : 

"  Christ  is  one  of  these  dreams.  The  redeeming  love  which 
sought  us,  suffered  for  us,  died  for  us,  is  another  of  these 
dreams.  .  .  .  There  is  no  such  love  anywhere  in  the  universe. 
God  as  a  Father,  watching  from  the  crown  of  his  heavens  with 
unforgetting  tenderness  over  his  children,  is  but  another  dream, 
beautiful,  no  doubt,  but  alas!  air-drawn  and  unsubstantial.  There 
is  no  fatherhood  among  the  stars  or  beyond  them.  Heaven  is 
a  dream  which  delights  children.  It  soothes  the  imagination  of 
the  dying,  and  serves  as  a  useful  opiate  for  grief.  But  no  golden 
and  eternal  reality  corresponds  to  it.  The  notion  that  we  have 
spiritual  natures  and  belong  to  a  spiritual  order,  which  death 
cannot  touch,  and  which  has  heritage  with  God  himself,  is  yet 
another  dream." 

The  hypothesis  which  turns  the  Bible  into  a  book  of  dream; 
provides  the  mind  with  one  of  the  most  amazing  paradoxes  yet 
invented,  says  the  writer.     He  questions  : 

"  Where  did  these  dreams  come  from  ?  We  have  somehow,  it 
seems,  contrived  to  build  in  our  imagination  a  better  God  than 
really  exists !  We  have  dreamed  of  him  doing  nobler  things  than 
he  actually  has  done  or  cculd  do.  He  is  a  God  who  cannot  reach 
the  scale  of  our  imagination,  who  is  not  so  big,  so  rich  in  faculty, 
so  lofty  in  purpose  and  action  as  our  dreams  picture  him.  How 
did  he  come  into  existence? 

"  We  have  been  able  to  dream  of  a  love  divine  and  eternal, 
which  stoops  from  the  crown  of  the  heavens  to  save  God's  wan- 
dering children,  and  saves  them  by  suffering  for  them.  And  the 
very  dream  of  such  a  love,  in  its  reflex  effect  on  us  is,  by  the 
test  of  actual  facts,  the  noblest  force  that  has  ever  touched  hu- 
man character.  But  God,  alas  !  is  smaller  than  our  dreams.  We 
have  endowed  him,  it  turns  out,  with  a  loftiness  and  a  tender- 
ness of  love  of  which  he  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  incapable." 

Compared  with  such  a  paradox,  the  author  declares,  "no  mir- 
acle recorded  in  the  Bible  requires  so  much  faith  for  its  accept- 
ance." According  1o  unbelief,  however,  the  "incredible  inversion 
of  ratio  betwixt  God  and  ourselves''  obtains  in  only  one  realm, 
and  that  is  the  moral.  "  In  (lie  physical  realm  our  highest  science 
■cannot  comprehend   God's  lowest  work";  but  "when  we  enter 


the  still  loftier  realm  of  the  moral  universe  a  strange  thing  hap- 
pens. God  shrinks  in  stature ;  man  expands !  In  all  the  great 
forces  of  that  realm,  in  love,  in  goodness,  in  pity,  God's  facts  are 
smaller  and  poorer  than  man's  dreams!"  The  monstrous  para- 
dox of  unbelief  is  apparent,  says  Mr.  Fitchett,  when  stated  in 
the  following  terms:  "Christianity  is  a  delusion,  but  it  creates 
in  human  society  and  character  the  grandest  realities.  It  is  a 
delusion,  but  while  it  lasts  it  is  the  safety  of  the  world." 


MR.    ROCKEFELLER   AND  THE  NEW  YORK 

BAPTISTS. 

"'"T"VHE  fifty-two  Baptist  churches  in  Manhattan  and  the 
J-  Bronx,  with  their  19,738  members  and  their  property 
values  at  $6,000,000,  present  almost  the  one  sensational  instance 
in  New  York  city  of  a  denomination  largely  ruled  by  one 
wealthy  man."  This  statement  appears  in  a  recent  study  of  the 
denominations  in  New  York  in  their  relations  to  social  service, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss  (Protestant  Episcopal),  in  The  Inde- 
pendent. "  The  well-known  Bible  class  in  this  denomination,  led 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,"  says  Mr.  Bliss,  "  shows  what  money 
can  do  "  in  the  way  of  advertising.  This  Bible  class  "  is  known 
throughout  the  United  States." 

He  goes  on  to  state  that  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  agrees  to 
double  each  year  the  amounts  raised  by  the  Baptist  City  Mission 
and  the  New  York  State  Baptist  Convention.  "  The  result,"  he 
says,  "  is  that  it  is  more  than  whispered  that  if  any  Baptist  city 
missionary  or  State  preacher  pleases  Mr.  Rockefeller,  he  re- 
mains ;  if  he  does  not,  he  goes." 

To  these  allegations  the  Rev.  John  B.  Calvert,  editor  of  The 
Examiner  and  president  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Convention 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  replies  in  a  later  issue  of  the  same 
periodical.  He  maintains  that  Mr.  Bliss's  assertions  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  contributions  and  in  regard  to  his  policy  of 
interference  are  without  foundation,  and  "  so  wide  of  the  facts 
as  to  seem  not  only  reckless,  but  malicious."  The  facts,  says  Mr. 
Calvert,  are  as  follows : 

"  (1)  As  to  Mr.  Rockefeller's  contributions  to  the  State  Con- 
vention, Mr.  Rockefeller  has  never,  in  one  year  or  any  series  of 
years,  '  doubled  the  amount  raised  by  the  New  York  State  Baptist 
Convention.'  The  published  reports  of  the  society  will  show  this. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  long  been 'a  friend  of  the  Convention  work, 
and  because  he  beiieved  in  it  and  in  its  importance,  has  con- 
tributed generously  toward  it.  At  first  he  gave  an  annual  offer- 
ing. As  the  work  grew  he  increased  his  offering,  and  then  he 
agreed  to  give  twenty-five  cents  for  every  dollar  contributed  to 
the  missionary  department  of  the  Convention,  and  a  lump  sum 
not  exceeding  $5,000  to  the  church  building  department.  The 
receipts  for  the  missionary  work  last  year  were  $26,826.11,  of 
which  Mr.  Rockefeller  gave  $4,638.45. 

"  While  it  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that  he  gives  dollar 
for  dollar  for  all  live  contributions  from  churches  and  individuals 
to  the  city  mission  work,  it  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  he 
'  agrees  to  double  each  year  the  amounts  raised  by  the  Baptist 
City  Mission.'  In  the  last  report  at  hand,  that  for  1903-1904,  the 
treasurer's  statement  shows  that  the  total  cash  to  be  accounted 
for,  including  balance  of  previous  years,  was  $105,210.09,  and  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  gift  to  the  regular  work  was  $26,866.97,  and 
his  special  gift  to  the  Mount  Morris  church  debt  was  $7,500. 

"  (2)  As  to  Mr.  Rockefeller's  policy  of  interference  with  the 
management  of  the  City  Mission  or  State  Convention.  In  my 
twenty-six  years  of  acquaintance  with  'the  Baptist  City  Mission 
and  the  New  York  Baptist  Convention,'  I  have  never  personally 
known  Mr.  Rockefeller,  by  letter  or  word,  in  public  or  in  private, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  manage- 
ment of  these  societies.     .     .     . 

"  No  man  of  all  the  contributors  or  directors  of  these  two  mission- 
ary organizations  could  be  more  free  of  this  charge  than  Mr. 
Rockefeller." 

If  the  statement  that  "  Baptists  are  losing  ground  in  New 
York  "  is  true,  says  Mr.  Calvert,  it  is  not  a  very  great  compliment 
to  the  credited  organizing  and  administrative  genius  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  to  state  that  "the  denomination  in  New  York  city  is 
largely  ruled"  by  him. 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


WITTE,  THE  DISCREDITED. 

ONCE  more  the  position  of  Count  Witte,  Russia's  "  first  pre- 
mier," is  under  discussion  in  the  Russian  press,  hut  with 
a  different  tone  and  spirit  pervading  the  comment.  His  status 
at  court  and  the  prohahility  of  his  victory  over  the  reactionaries 
no  longer  form  the  theme  of  the  discussion.  The  Novoye 
Vremya  has  announced  "  on  good  authority "  the  count's 
intention  to  retire  immediately  after  the  asscmhling  of  the 
Douma,  and  all  papers  agree  that  this  would  he  a  wise  step  on 
his  part,  since,  according  to  them,  he  is  completely  discredited. 
He  has  not  enjoyed  even  for  a  moment  the  confidence  either  of 
the  conservatives  or  of  the  radicals  and  the  advanced  liberals; 
and  now,  it  seems,  he  has  lost  even  the  half-hearted  support  which 
the  moderate  parties  accorded  him.  The  organs  of  no  party  or 
group  are  satisfied  with  his  course;  he  is  attacked  from  all  sides, 
subjected  to  ridicule,  caricatured,  and  not  a  voice  is  heard  in  his 
defense.  Of  the  "man  of  the  hour,"  as  Witte  was  called  last 
fall,  the  papers  now  say  "  the  sooner  he  goes,  the  better." 

He  is  accused  not  only  of  weakness  and  indifference,  but  of 
insincerity  and  downright  bad  faith.  His  official  statements  in 
the  name  of  "  the  government "  have  made  matters  worse,  and 
one  has  provoked  a  storm  of  indignant  protest.  The  one  referred 
to  declared  that  the  Czar's  constitutional  manifesto  did  not  in  any 
degree  affect  the  principle  of  autocracy;  that  Russia  is  still  an 
absolute  monarchy,  and  that  the  Czar  is  free  to  confer  new  rights 
upon  the  people,  impose  new  duties,  and  limit  or  recall  the  rights 
lately  granted. 

Even  the  St.  Petersburg  Slovo,  for  months  regarded  as  Witte's 
mouthpiece,  says  of  this  remarkable  utterance : 

"These  words  constitute  a  legal  and  logical  absurdity.  The 
moment  it  was  declared  that  '  no  law  could  be  enacted  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Douma '  [these  were  the  words  of  the  October 
rescript],  that  moment  no  occasion  or  room  was  left  for  indi- 
vidual imperial  grants  or  decrees." 

Mr.  Menshikoff,  in  the  Novoye  Vremya,  vigorously  assails  the 
statement.     To  quote  one  of  his  paragraphs: 

"The  signature  of  the  most  miserable  of  beggars  has  assuredly 
some  value ;  yet  that  of  the  monarch,  we  are  told,  does  not  com- 
mit him  to  anything.  Why,  this  is  the  most  flagrant  anarchy 
imaginable.  If  the  Czar's  name  guarantees  nothing,  why  append 
it  to  government  decrees?  If  a  law,  solemnly  promulgated,  may 
the  next  minute  be  withdrawn,  is  not  the  source  of  all  law  fatally 
compromised?  " 

This  moderate  liberal  goes  on  to  say  that  Witte  has  furnished 
an  argument  against  autocracy  more  crushing  than  any  that  its 
worst  enemies  have  advanced.  He  calls  Witte  a  Bourbon  and 
questions  his  right  to  make  his  own  commentaries  on  the  Czar's 
manifesto. 


The  Molva  (St.  Petersburg)  is  sarcastic  and  hitter,  saying  that 
from  a  time  server  and  I  runnier  like  Witte  nothing  bettor  need 
have  been  expected.      It  continues: 

"Perhaps  foreigners  still  trust  Witte— or  affeel  trust  in  him— 
but  in  his  own  country  no  one  does  so.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
count  to  ask  himself  seriously  whom  he  serves  ;m<l  whether  it  is 
not  proper  to  him  to  set  an  example  to  tho  e  officials  whom  he 
advises  to  tender   their   resignations.     The   statesman   who  does 


OPENING   OF   THE    DOUMA, 

As  the  Waive  Jacob   (Stuttgart)    thinks  it  will  be. 

not  command  the  confidence  of  the  nation  is  not  the  man  to  un- 
dertake the  pacification  of  the  country  and  the  establishment  of 
a  new  order  of  things." 

Other  editors  say  that  Witte  has  become  peevish  and  childish 
in  his  complaints  and  insinuations;  that  he  has  practically  accused 
all  prominent  Russians  of  deliberate  misrepresentation  and  lying; 
that  his  denials  are  not  believed  in  any  quarter,  and  that  he  has 
talked  irresponsibly,  recklessly  and  foolishly. 

This  is  not  all.  Other  statements  of  Count  Witte  in  regard  to 
policy,  the  functions  of  the  Douma,  etc.,  have  been  vehemently 
denounced,  and  it  has  been  intimated  that  not  he,  but  Dournovo, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  the  real  Premier.  The  Novoye 
Vremya  goes  so  far  as  to  add  that  Witte  was  not  really  the  author 
of  the  October  constitutional  manifesto,  he,  in  fact,  having  op- 
posed it  till  the  last  minute;  consequently  he  is  not  entitled  to 
credit  even  for  the  reforms  promised  by  the  Czar. — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IN   FRONT    OF    THE    ENEMY    AT    MUKDEN. 


IN  FRONT  OF  THE  ENEMY  IN  MOSCOW. 


HEROISM  OF  THE  COSSACKS. 


— Wahre  Jacob   (Stuttgart). 
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OUTLOOK   FOR    PEACE   IN   THE   MOROCCO 

DISPUTE. 

THE  fear  of  war  over  the  disputed  claims  of  France  and  Ger- 
many at  the  Morocco  conference  is  met  by  the  repeated 
declaration  of  the  most  peaceable  intention  by  the  press  of  both 
countries.  "  France  has  done  her  best  to  come  to  a  friendly  un- 
derstanding with  Germany,'"  says  the  Paris  Temps  (a  paper  said 
to  be  inspired  by  the  French  Foreign  Office),  but  German  diplo- 
macy "  has  been  lacking  both  in  reasonableness  and  moderation." 
This  opinion  of  the  leading  French  paper  is  confirmed  by  an  emi- 
ent  German,  who  represented  his  country  at  the  last  Hague  Con- 
ference, Prof.  Philip  Zorn,  who  writes  an  article  on  the  subject 
in  the  Kolnische  Zeitung.  He  says  that  the  provinces  of  North 
Africa  have  already  been  apportioned  out  between  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Italy,  and  Christian  governments  are  destined  to  drive 
out  Islam.  Germany  has,  however,  come  in  as  a  marplot.  To 
quote  the  professor's  words : 

"  A  revolution  of  far-reaching  significance  is  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  out  in  North  Africa.  Islam,  with  its  political  system 
and  primitive  ideas,  is  about  to  be  conquered  by  Christian  civiliza- 
tion and  European  methods  of  government.  Algiers  and  Tunis 
already  belong  by  right  and  fact  to  France ;  Egypt  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  England,  not  by  right,  but  in  fact.  Tripoli,  which  be- 
longs by  right  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  will  in  fact  become  an 
Italian  province  to-morrow.  There  is  no  region  of  North 
Africa  independent  now,  excepting  Morocco,  and  Morocco  is  en- 
tirely hemmed  in  by  the  magnificent  colonial  empire  created  by 
France  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Just  as  that  country 
was  about  to  lay  hands  upon  Morocco,  Germany  interposed  and 
barred  the  way.  The  result  has  been  most  serious.  Last  June 
we  were  within  an  ace  of  going  to  war  over  the  question — and 
even  at  this  moment  we  do  not  feel  sure  that  the  yawning  abyss 
on  the  brink  of  which  we  then  stood  will  not  again  open  at  our 
feet." 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  after  discussing  the  program  of  th. 
Algeciras  conference,  and  reviewing  the  whole  Morocco  question, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  views  of  Professor  Zorn  are  in  the 
main  correct.  Northern  Africa  is  to  be  Christianized  and 
Europeanized,  whether  Germany  has  any  hand  in  the  matter  or 
not. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  French  press  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  conference  will  depend  upon  the  course  taken  by 
German  diplomacy,  and  the  Intransigeant  (Paris)  plainly 
declares : 

"If  the  conference  at  Algaciras  fails  in  effecting  a  settlement; 
if  fresh  complications  crop  up ;  if  war  becomes  inevitable,  this  will 
happen  simply  because  the  haughty  monarch  who  reigns  at  Ber- 
lin chooses  to  indulge  his  personal  vanity  at  the  expense  of  every 
human  consideration.  Louis  XIV,  as  history  tells  us,  did  the 
same,  and  France  passed  through  many  useless  wars,  weakened 
and  impoverished  through  the  pride  of  her  king.  The  same  fate 
may  possibly  be  in  store  for  Germany." 

According  to  the  Illustrirte  Zeitung  (Leipsic).  Germany's  trade 
with  Morocco  is  largely  on  the  increase.  The  government  ship- 
ping report  contains  tables  illustrative  of  the  growth  and  develoo- 
ment  of  German  mercantile  marine  in  the  Mediterranean.  There 
are  36  German  firms  doing  business  in  Morocco,  with  a  capital  of 
$2,000,000.  German  interests  in  Morocco  amount  in  all  to  the 
gross  sum  of  $2,500,000.  The  capital  of  French  merchants  domi- 
ciled in  Morocco  amounts  to  about  $300,000.  while  their  real  estate 
is  estimated  at  $600,000. 

The  tone  of  the  German  press  with  regard  to  the  outcome  of 
the  Morocco  conference  is  on  the  whole  optimistic,  and  the 
Suddeutsche  Reichscorrcspondcnz  (Carlsruhe),  the  organ  of 
Prince  von  Buelow.  says  : 

"The  pretensions  of  France  to  a  commission  from  the  Powers 
to  carry  on  the  policing  of  Algeria  will  not  be  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, for  France  will  surrender  the  point.  France  already  by 
her  conciliatory  attitude  indicates  that  she  has  abandoned  all 
claims  of  this  sort.     The  preliminary  communications  between  the 


envoys  have  opened  the  way  to  a  full  understanding.  Germany 
would  be  willing  to  support  Italy's  appointment  to  control  the 
police,  if  that  country  would  consent;  but  she  does  not  press  the 
point.  It  is  probable  that  the  solution  of  this,  the  main  question 
at  issue,  will  take  the  form  of  a  compromise." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AN     INTELLECTUAL   AWAKENING     IN     RUSSIA. 

TT*HE  wild  passions  of  the  revolution,  the  tragic  torture  of 
-^  political  disappointment,  the  mingled  hope  and  despair  of 
the  reformers  in  Russia,  according  to  Mr.  Nesvoy  (who  writes 
in  the  Europeen,  Paris),  have  precipitated  a  strange  intellectual 
crisis  among  the  press  and  publicists,  who  eagerly  and  vividly  are 
setting  before  the  people,  in  brochure,  flying  sheet,  and  carica- 
ture, the  real  color  and  proportions  of  the  events  which  are  taking 
place  in  Russia.  This  writer  quotes  the  words  of  Professor 
Tratchefsky,  who  has  recently  opened  a  Russian  school  in  Paris, 
as  saying,  "Altho  we  lag  behind  in  the  matter  of  civilization,  we 
are  at  this  moment  the  leaders  in  political  thought."  The  whole 
mind  of  the  nation  is,  indeed,  concentrated  on  politics.  While 
the  usual  intellectual  life  of  the  country,  science,  learning,  and 
educational  study,  are  practically  at  a  standstill,  works  relating  to 
the  revolutionary  events  of  the  moment,  and  the  schemes  and 
aspirations  of  the  future  are  arising  from  the  press  "  thick  as 
leaves  in  Vallambrosa."     To  quote : 

"All  regular  intellectual  activity  has  stopped  in  Russia.  Science 
drops  its  investigations,  all  the  universities  are  closed.  Letters 
and  Art  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  question  of  politics. 
A  vast  number  of  publishing  houses  have  arisen  to  life  which 
issue  original  studies  or  translations  of  foreign  works  or  com- 
pilations and  abstracts  relating  to  the  economic,  political,  or  his- 
toric questions  which  crop  up  in  the  present  movement.  The  sub- 
jects dealt  with  are  such  as  the  strike  universal,  the  constitutional 
right,  parliamentary  government,  the  electorate  in  other  coun- 
tries, labor  legislation,  agrarian  questions,  etc.  The  greatest 
pains  are  taken  to  render  such  tracts  as  short  and  as  accessible  as 
possible  to  the  narrow  purses  of  the  peasant  workingmen.  I 
have  before  me  the  publications  of  the  famous  house  of  N.  Para- 
monoff,  which,  in  contravention  of  all  law,  has  just  been  closed 
by  the  authorities.  Under  the  name,  '  Flying  Leaves,'  it  dissemi- 
nates throughout  all  Russia  short  pamphlets,  under  such  titles 
as  'What  is  Meant  by  Consultative  Representation?'  'Universal 
Suffrage,'  *  Secret  Ballot,'  '  The  Sovereignty  of  the  People,'  etc." 

Most  of  the  papers  and  magazines,  he  continues,  have  lost  their 
subscribers,  through  compulsory  suspension,  or  as  the  result  of 
the  strike.  No  one  will  renew  subscriptions  with  the  risk  of  re- 
ceiving nothing  for  his  money.  But  the  most  remarkable  result 
of  the  revolution,  fury,  indignation,  and  quickened  intellectual 
sensibility  is  the  appearance  of  a  whole  deluge  of  illustrated  pub- 
lications of  a  satirical  character.     Thus  : 

"To  judge  from  the  one  or  two  comic  papers  that  dragged  out 
their  dull  and  dreary  existence  before  the  revolution,  no  one 
would  ever  have  thought  that  so  much  wit,  so  much  satirical 
talent,  lay  concealed  in  Russia.  From  the  very  day  the  so-called 
liberty  of  the  press  was  repressed,  a  veritable  storming  party  of 
satiric  papers  rose  up  against  the  enemy.  Before  the  revolution, 
no  one  but  the  police  officials  or  government  tip-staffs  could  be 
attacked;  at  present,  the  comic  press  flies  tooth  and  nail  at  the 
throat  of  Trepoff,  Witte,  Pobedonosteff,  the  grand  dukes,  and 
even  the  Czar.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  these  papers  are  re- 
pressed as  soon  as  they  appear,  but  their  place  is  immediately 
taken  by  others,  which  in  turn  die  off,  only  to  revive  under  differ- 
ent names." 

A  description  is  given  as  follows  of  one  of  these  terroristic 
sheets,  the  Brimstone  (St.  Petersburg),  and  of  a  terrible  cartoon 
therein : 

"This  paner  is  avowedly  terroristic  in  its  poems,  talcs,  illus- 
trations and  jokes,  ...  in  which  all  the  main  actors  in  the  reac- 
tionary  movement   are   roughly   handled,   lashed,    ridiculed,   and 
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pilloried,  while  the  allusions  to  the  Czar  himself  arc  quite  trans 
parent.  All  the  cartoons  represent  with  fidelity  and  skill  the 
horrors  of  the  tragedy  going  on  in  Russia.  Perhaps  the  most 
sinister  of  them  may  thus  be  described.  A  vast  hall  in  the  palace 
of  Peterhof  or  Tsarskoe-Selo  is  depicted;  an  appalling  impression 
of  desertion  and  emptiness  is  given  by  the  perspective  of  great 
columns  which  support  the  roof,  and  among  these  columns  the 
Czar,  alone,  terror-stricken  by  his  loneliness,  is  pacing  hastily,  as 
if  to  escape  from  himself,  while  he  fires  off  his  revolver  into  empty 
space.  It  is  a  line  and  imaginative  conception." — Translation 
made  for  Tiiu  Literary  Digest. 


EUROPEAN  ECHOES  OF  THE  BALFOURIAN 

DEBACLE. 

ASTONISHMENT  marks  the  tone  of  the  continental  press 
comment  on  the  triumph  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  recent 
English  election,  and  the  admission  of  so  large  a  number  of  the 
Labor  party  to  Parliament.  The  excitement  with  which  the  elec- 
tions were  carried,  the  way  in  which  speakers  like  Balfour  and 
Chamberlain  were  in  some  quarters  "  heckled  "  and  shouted  down, 
cause  the  Temps  (Paris)  to  say: 

"  Is  England  weary  of  hearing  herself  called  '  the  just '  and 
of  being  pointed  to  as  an  example  for  all  parliamentary  peoples 
to  copy?  The  development  of  the  English  electoral  laws  in  the 
nineteenth  century  was  a  model  of  dignity  and  firmness.  Rarely 
has  such  turbulence  as  is  met  with  elsewhere  troubled  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  English  House.  The  political  training  of  the  great 
parties  has  seldom  failed  to  save  them  from  the  profitless  and 
unseemly  scenes  which  sometimes  characterize  less  highly  disci- 
plined bodies.  Is  there  to  be  a  change  in  all  this?  Are  bad  con- 
tinental examples  likely  to  influence  British  political  manners? 
.  .  .  Such  change  would  be  a  misfortune  for  England,  which 
more  than  any  other  country  ought  to  preserve  the  traditions  on 
which  her  power  and  greatness  are  founded." 

The  Revue  Diplomatique  (Paris)  sees  in  the  British  elections 
the  downfall  of  Chamberlainism,  and  remarks : 

"  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  himself  scarcely  pre- 
pared for  so  great  a  victory :  '  Such  a  thing,'  he  remarked,  '  has 
not  occurred  in  the  memory  of  man.'  The  entrance  of  Socialists 
into  the  British  Parliament  points  to  a  vast  development  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  shows  that  the  new  Parliament  will  contain  ele- 
ments very  different  from  the  old  Whig  and  Tory  parties. 

"  The  result  of  the  elections,  which  give  a  large  and  compact 
majority  to  Sir  Henry,  teaches  a  lesson  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
might  well  take  to  heart.  What  becomes  of  his  prophecy  that 
protectionism  would  shortly  be  received  again  into  popular  favor? 
The  verdict  of  January,  1906,  puts  off  indefinitely  any  such  change 
in  political  opinion." 


Tin  German  papers  rejoice  o'-"-  the  check  given  to  the  pro- 
posed tariff  reform  by  the  Liberal  victory.  The  Berliner  la^e- 
blatt  thinks  the  Liberals  will  be  too  busy  over  their  domestic 
program  to  meddle  much  in  foreign  politics,  and  adds:  "The 
more  the  Liberals  help  the  cause  of  progress  in  their  own  land, 
the  less  will  they  hinder  the  work  of  advanced  culture  through- 
out the  world."  The  organ  of  Prince  von  Buelow,  tin-  Siid 
deutsehe  Reichscorrespondem  (Garlsruhe),  goes  out  of  its  way 
to  refer  to  offensive  rumors  as  to  German  interest  or  even  inter- 
ference in  the  British  elections,  and   declaim 

• 

"In  the  electoral  campaign  in    England  statements  are  beingi 

put  forth  with  regard  to  Germany's  wishes  as  to  results.  We  de- 
clare such  statements  to  be  utterly  false,  and  likely  to  create  an 
opinion  that  Germany  is  meddling  in  British  politics.  .  .  .  For- 
tunately on  both  sides  of  the  North  sea  there  are  growing  signs 
of  increasing  good  feeling  between  the  German  and  English  peo- 
ples. No  one  in  Germany  has  ever  thought  of  attempting  to  in- 
fluence the  British  electorate.  There  is  no  German  statesman  but 
regards  the  composition  of  the  next  British  Parliament  as  a 
domestic  matter  with  England,  which  is  to  be  treated  with  so 
much  the  more  reserve  because  of  the  sincere  desire  to  banish  all 
useless  misunderstandings  between  the  two  peoples." 

In  Austria  relief  is  expressed  at  the  status  quo  in  which  the 
tariff  problem  has  been  left  by  the  elections.  The  Neuc  Freie 
Prcsse  (Vienna)  hails  what  it  styles  "  a  victory  of  peace,"  in  the 
downfall  of  "  the  chauvinistic  Tory  policy,  which  fostered  ill 
feelings  against  Germany,  and  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  in- 
jure the  fame  of  British  liberal  institutions  by  narrow  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  immigration  into  the  British  Isles." 

Edmund  R.  Pease,  in  the  Neuc  Gesellschaft  (Berlin,  Socialist), 
naturally  exults  that  Socialism  is  come  to  Parliament  and  adds : 
"  The  activity  of  the  new  House  will  be  watched  with  greater 
interest  than  ever,  since,  for  the  first  time,  labor  has  had  adequate 
representation  in  the  deliberative  assembly  of  England." 

In  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  the 
London  Daily  News  notes  that  the  law  is  represented  by  100  bar- 
risters and  34  solicitors;  70  manufacturers  and  60  merchants  stand 
for  trade ;  retired  officers  of  the  army  are  45  in  number.  There 
are  29  newspaper  men,  10  each  of  the  medical  and  mining  voca- 
tions, and  the  same  number  of  brewers.  Ship  owners  and  build- 
ers number  20,  and  literary  men  29.  The  House  can  no  longer  be 
styled  "  The  First  Club  in  Europe,"  however,  for  the  most  curious 
and  interesting  analysis,  says  the  paper  cited,  is  that  of  the  Labor 
Party,  which  has  in  Parliament  13  ex-pit  boys,  miners  and  factory 
hands,  3  compositors.  4  carpenters,    3    grocers'    clerks,    2    me- 


•  A   NEGLIGIBLE    QUANTITY. 

John  Redmond  :  "  Well,  my  weight  doesn't  seem  to  matter  much 
now."  — Partridge  in  the  London  Punch. 


JIU-JITSU,    OR,    THE    PASSING   OF    ARTHUR    BALFOUR. 

Chamberlain:  "  Don't  accept  the  verdict  as  final,  Arthur!  " 
— Gould  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  (Londonl, 
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chanics,  2  stone  masons,  2  navvies  and  railway  guards,  and  a 
single  newsboy,  blacksmith,  and  farm  hand.  This  party  is  also 
represented  by  9  bankers,  8  brokers  and  12  farmers. — Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  THE  "YANKEE  PERIL." 

WHILE  we  Americans  are  periodically  stirred  up  about  the 
"  yellow  peril,"  we  are  ourselves  figuring  as  a  danger  to 
some  of  our  European  friends.  The  alarmists  of  the  continent 
see  in  us  a  "  Yankee  Peril "  that  is  shortly  to  overwhelm  them 
with  an  avalanche  of  cheap  goods.  Writing  in  Cosmos  (Paris), 
Mr.  L.  Reverchon  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  French,  at  least, 
need  not  be  greatly  afraid  of  us.  We  loom  large  on  the  horizon, 
and  we  are  very  threatening,  but  Mr.  Reverchon  thinks  that  the 
labor  question  may  prove  our  undoing,  or  at  any  rate  may  trim 
our  claws  so  that  we  shall  one  day  be  comparatively  harmless. 
After  a  column  or  two  of  facts  and  figures  to  enlighten  the 
French  reader  with  regard  to  our  portentous  industrial  progress 
and  present  commanding  position,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"  It  may  be  asked  whether  in  these  conditions,  the  old  world 
will  not  be  soon  forced  to  close  its  factories  and  to  make  use  of 
American  articles. 

"  Fortunately  for  us,  there  is  for  us  a  blue  spot  in  this  black 
horizon,  which  is  for  the  Yankees  a  black  spot  in  the  blue.  To 
make  this  visible  to  all  eyes  it  is  sufficient  to  note  the  manner  in 
which  American  industry  is  operated. 

"  The  work  of  machinery  there  is  intense.  Each  machine  is 
obliged  to  produce  its  maximum.  .  .  .  When  a  type  of  article  has 
once  been  adopted  by  the  constructor,  this  type  is  reproduced  in- 
variably and  in  enormous  quantities.  The  general  expenses  of 
manufacture,  which  in  some  old-world  establishments  are  double' 
those  of  actual  manipulation,  are  of  course  reduced  in  proportion. 
Cheapness  having  been  thus  obtained,  in  the  case  of  mechanical 
constructions,  the  Americans  organize  the  sale  by  agencies,  sub- 
agencies  and  travelling  salesmen  who  penetrate  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  country  that  they  desire  to  conquer,  after  the  manner 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  capillaries  of  the  human  circulation.  In 
the  case  of  agricultural  products  of  the  greatest  necessity,  the 
advantages  of  low  prices,  sometimes  only  half  of  those  asked  in 
our  own  country,  are  sufficiently  tangible  to  make  the  buyers 
throw  themselves  en  masse  on  the  goods  that  are  sent  to  us. 

"  But  that  this  system  may  always  give  the  results  that  we  have 
already  seen  it  produce,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  for- 
eigner, to  whom  the  American  exports,  should  continue  to  re- 
ject the  latter's  methods  of  production  and  should  refuse  to  defend 
himself  by  law  against  invasion,  while  benevolently  allowing  his 
adversary  to  barricade  himself  with  the  prohibitory  tariffs  of  the 
McKinleys,  the  Dingleys,  and  other  pan-Americanists. 

"The  European,  under  the  goad  of  necessity,  must  adopt  the 
principles  and  customs  of  the  invader,  and  then  the  American 
machines  will  have  to  go  slower.  They  will  see  their  expenses 
increase,  the  profits  of  their  owners  decrease;  and  the  terrible 
labor  problem  will  demand  attention  from  them/  as  from  us. 

"  And  heaven  knows  that  this  thorny  question  will  press  upon 
the  Yankees  in  the  near  future.  They  are  already  acquainted 
with  the  strike,  of  which  certain  of  our  politicians  have  succeeded 
in  making  a  means  of  subsistence. 

"  In  the  year  1900  alone  there  were  U79  of  these,  affecting 
9,248  establishments.  The  workmen  concerned  numbered  505,000, 
of  whom  168.000  took  part  against  their  will.  Their  average 
duration  was  23  days.  The  workingmen  lost  94  million  francs 
t$i 8.800.000],  and  their  patrons  635  millions  [$127,000,000]. 

"  Now  we  must  not  forget  that  the  American  workman  earns, 
on  an  average,  twice  as  much  as  the  Frenchman. 

"  The  day  when,  owing  to  foreign  resistance  and  the  restric- 
tion of  exterior  markets,  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  down 
salaries — and  this  day  is  perhaps  not  far  distant, — the  United 
States,  young  though  they  be,  will  perhaps  not  bear  up  so  well 
under  the  economic  crisis  that  will  be  upon  them  as  the  old  na- 
tions that  they  are  now  treating  with  so  much  disdain. 

"The  'Yankee  Peril,'  which  has  now  been  discussed  for  some 
time,  is  thus,  in  our  humble  opinion,  less  to  be  dreaded  by  con- 
tinental Europe  than  seems  to  be  thought.  In  France,  particu- 
larly, where  the  land  may  be  made  to  double  its  present  product, 
...  we  are  in  a  position  to  laugh  at  the  American  invasion,  even 
without  the  formidable  machinery  of  so-called  protective  statutes. 


"  Meanwhile  we  may  always  profit  by  things  that  we  see  going 
on  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

"  In  these  two  last  years  the  capital  of  the  American  public 
debt  has  been  reduced  by  760  millions.  It  scarcely  exceeds  to- 
day a  million  and  a  half,  so  that  if  the  United  States  find  them- 
selves, one  of  these  days,  'having  attained  the  fact,  obliged  to 
descend,'  they  will  be  always  sure  of  being  40  milliards  ahead  of 
us." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CULTIVATING  AN    ANGLO-GERMAN 

UNDERSTANDING. 

'  I  ""HAT  England  is  at  last  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  Germany 
■*•  is  to  be  taken  seriously,  as  a  great  nation  whose  friend- 
ship is  to  be  cultivated,  is  the  contention  of  Dr.  Theodor  Barth 
in  Die  Nation  (Berlin).  In  support  of  this  he  quotes  from  Sir 
Thomas  Barclay,  the  famous  international  lawyer  and  statesman, 
whom  he  styles  "  one  of  the  most  honest  friends  of  Germany  in 
England."     In  the  words  of  the  German  writer: 

"  There  is  an  unmistakable  tendency  apparent  in  England  to 
render  the  relations  between  England  and  Germany  not  only  cor- 
rect, but  actually  and  really  friendly.  On  all  sides  is  manifest  an 
unwillingness  to  offend  Germany,  under  an  idea  that  any  other 
course  would  alienate  France." 

The  writer  quotes  with  approval  Sir  Thomas  Barclay's  declara- 
tion that  the  days  of  old  diplomatic  stiffness  are  passing  away, 
and  that  statesmen  are  being  bought  closer  to  the  public  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  are  newspaper  men  who  on  the  changes 
of  the  ministry  pass  at  once  from  public  office  to  their  journalistic 
communications  with  the  people.  The  quotation  is  from  an  arti- 
cle by  Sir  Thomas  in  The  Independent  Review  (London),  and 
runs  as  follows : 

"  The  frequent  changes  of  Cabinets  and  the  large  contingent  of 
able  men  supplied  to  Parliament  and  to  the  Ministries  by  the  press  t 
— men  who  for  a  few  months  have  charge  of  great  departments, 
sit  at  Cabinet  Councils,  are  honored  as  great  officers  of  State, 
and  who,  after  this  interlude  of  office,  go  back  to  their  journalis- 
tic duties — have  brought  Parliament  and  press  into  close  touch, 
for  their  and  the  public's  common  benefit.  And  thus  new  men 
-  are  constantly  stepping  in  and  out,  carrying  progress  from  out- 
side into  the  drowsy  arcana  of  the  Ministries,  and  returning  with 
a  riper  knowledge  of  facts  and  conditions,  which  enables  them  to 
spread  a  greater  spirit  of  moderation  among  an  impatient 
democracy.  The  result  has  been  a  popular  understanding  of  the 
national  interests  and  requirements  which,  I  venture  to  think, 
exists  in  no  other  country  to  the  same  extent.  This  has  worked 
out  in  a  great  distrust  of,  and  distaste  for,  all  '  bigstickism,'  bluff. 
Jingoism,  Imperialism,  'national  expansion,'  etc.,  and  in  a  con- 
viction that  the  only  foreign  policy  of  real  benefit  to  the  great 
masses  of  Frenchmen  is  one  of  peace  and  amity  with  France's 
neighbors,  that,  in  particular,  every  cause  of  friction  between 
France  and  Germany  must  be  carefully  avoided,  that  war,  whether 
successful  or  unsuccessful,  is  equally  prejudicial  to  popular  lib- 
erties, and  that  internal  development  is  infinitely  more  important 
to  a  democracy  than  military  or  diplomatic  glory." 

Dr.  Barth  significantly  adds  the  comment  that  "  these  thoughts 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  one  in  those  countries  where 
either  the  diplomats  or  the  ministers  of  the  government  have  been 
influenced  by  traditional  prejudice  or  national  bitterness."  Sir 
Thomas  Barclay  closes  his  article  by  condemning  English  writers 
and  speakers  whose  declarations  have  only  served  as  arguments 
on  which  German  statesmen  base  their  appeals  for  increased  naval 
armaments.     Thus :  , 

"  The  older  Foreign  Offices  have,  though  slowly,  awakened  to 
the  necessity  of  treating  the  existence  of  Germany  as  a  fact.  The 
intellectual  jugglery  of  trying  to  think  her  non-existent,  the  child- 
ish ranting  against  her  of  irresponsible  writers  and  politicians, 
may  be  useful  in  the  Reichstag,  as  evidence  of  the  need  of  further 
votes  of  money  for  new  battleships ;  but  they  only  fan  into  in- 
tensity a  hostile  spirit  which  every  responsible  and  sensible  Ger- 
man deplores.  Those  who  do  this  foul  work  expose  themselves 
to  execration  by  all  who  wish  to  see  Europe  settle  down  to  a  few 
years  of  peace  and  stability." 
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NOTABLE   BOOKS  OF  THE   DAY. 


SHORTCOMINGS    OF    OUR     BEST    GAZETTEER. 

A  Comi'i.f.tk  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  or  Geographical  Diction- 
ary of  THE  World.  Edited  by  Angelo  Heilprin  and  Louis  Ileil- 
prin.  Sheep,  2,053  pages.  Price,  $10.00  net.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

IT  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  "  Lippincott's  Gazetteer"  first 
saw  the  light  of  day.  In  the  interval,  and  particularly  during 
the  past  decade,  geographical  knowledge  has  advanced  with  giant 
strides.  Thanks  to  such  explorers  as  Peary,  Nansen,  Svcrdrup, 
the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  Scott,  Sven  Hedin,  Rockhill  and  Wad- 
dell,  and  to  daring  mountaineers  of  the  type  of  Zurbriggen,  Vines, 
Fitzgerald,  Conway  and  the  Workmans,  we  know  far  more  of  the 

world  in  which  we  live.  With 
exploration  and  mountaineering, 
war  and  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion have  co-operated  to  make 
necessary  in  large  measure  a  re- 
construction   of    the    map    of    the 


ANGELO   HEILPRIN. 


globe.  The  publication  of  a  work  v  secuJ 
purporting  to  give  the  latest  word 
of  geographical  information  thus 
becomes  of  great  significance. 
Such  a  work  is  the  new  edf- 
tion  of  the  Lippiiieott  Gazetteer, 
which  has  been  SO  thoroughly  re- 
written by  the  Heilprin  brothers 
and  their  associates  that  the  pub- 
lishers make  the  claim:  "In  no 
sense  of  the  word  is  this  a  re- 
vised edition — it  is  an  entirely 
new  book  from  cover  to  cover." 
Even  a  casual  inspection  re- 
veals a  substantial  basis  for  this  statement,  and  the  consensus 
of  critical  opinion  seems  to  be,  in  the  words  of  the  New  York 
Sim,  that  the  new  "  Lippincott's "  is  "  as  up  to  date  and  in- 
valuable as  the  old  one  was  in  its  day,"  or,  as  The  Outlook  puts 
it :  'tFor  the  newspaper  office,  the  library,  •  and  the  increasing 
number  of  business  men  whose  field  is  the  world  and  who  must 
have  accurate  information  about  it,  'Lippincott's  Gazetteer'  in 
its  new  form  will  be  as  indispensable  as  is  an  unabridged  dic- 
tionary." For  ourselves,  however,  we  must  admit  that  a  careful 
examination  has  left  us  with  mingled  feelings  of  satisfaction  and 
disappointment. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  find  the  improvements  in  method 
one  would  naturally  expect  in  view  of  the  progress  shown  in  the 
world  of  reference  books  during  the  past  half  century.  In  the 
matter  of  titles,  for  example,  the  order  at  first  glance  appears 
to  be  alphabetical,  but  it  is  not  actually  so.  Thus,  where  European 
towns  bear  the  same  name  as  towns  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  precedence  is  given  to  the  European,  the  American  follow 
and  then  the  Canadian.  We  believe  that  the  task  of  consultation 
would  have  been  greatly  facilitated  had  the  different  towns  been 
grouped  in  one  alphabetical  order  under  the  title  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  occur.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  except  in 
certain  articles  such  as  those  on  the  nations,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  subdivide  the  material  so  that  it  shall  be  readily  accessi- 
ble. The  articles,  Berlin,  Paris,  London  and  New  York,  serve 
to  illustrate  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  anything  that 
one  may  require  (e.g.,  the  city's  educational  facilities)  without 
having  to  traverse  much  that  one  does  not  need.  In  respect  to 
*  key  words  "  the  new  edition  is  also  behind  the  times.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  publishers  of  reference  works  no  longer  print  key  words 
at  the  head  of  each  column.  Instead,  the  first  topic  on  the  verso 
page  and  the  last  topic  on  the  recto  page  are  now  printed  one  be- 
neath the  other  in  the  upper  left  and  right  hand  corner  of  the 
pages,  respectively.  By  this  plan,  the  consultant  can  find  at  a 
glance  the  position  of  the  topic  he  seeks,  without  having  to  open 
wide  the  book  he  is  consulting.  The  Lippincott  Gazetteer,  how- 
ever, adheres  to  the  old  system.  In  view  of  its  bulkiness  we  also 
believe  that  the  publishers  should  have  applied  to  it  the  Dennison 
patent  index,  commonly  used  with  books  of  this  size  and  highly 
helpful  from  the  standpoint  of  consultation. 

Again,  while  it  is  not  surprising  to  discover  errors  of  omission 
and  commission — it  is  practically  impossible  to  exclude  error 
from  works  of  such  magnitude — there  are  a  number  of  mistakes 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  excuse.  To  cite  only  a  few:  In  the 
letter  B  we  miss  Ballari,  Madras  prov.,  India,  population  60.000; 
the  Philippine  towns  of  Binang,  in  Luzon,  with  19,786  population, 
Binalonan,  Luzon,  population  14,603,  and  Bnlan,  Luzon,  popula- 
tion 13,431 ;  Bihwandi,  an  Indian  city  north  of  Bombay,  with 
14,000  population,  and  Bhogdabari,  in  Bengal,  population  10,000. 
Other  omissions  are  McKenney.  Texas,  population  4,342; 
Messochorites.  Greece,  population  10,077,  and  Mont  Saint  Amand, 
Belgium,  population  14,055.  There  are  some  astonishing  inac- 
curacies in  statistics  of  population.    Belfast  is  described  as  the 


■  1  ond  largest  city  of  Ireland,  but  it  ranks  first  with  348,065  popu- 
lation. To  Bellingham,  Washington,  is  accredited  22,000  popula- 
tion, but  the  latest  census  gives  a  only  6,834.  On  the  other  hand 
the  population  of  Bergamo,  a  city  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  is  given  as 
4.77-',  whereas  it  is  47,000,  and  of  Buer,  a  German  uly,  9,589  in- 
stead of  28.521,  the  figures  of  the  latest  official  census.  Nor  is 
the  purely  descriptive  material  free  from  criticism.  Thus,  in 
treating  Bermuda  no  reference  is  made  to  the  important  trade  in 
lilies  and  lily-bulbs,  now  among  the  chief  articles  of  export;  and 
it  is  stated  that  there  are  no  springs  in  the  islands,  whereas  there 
are  at  least  two,  one  of  which,  located  in  St.  David's  Island,  sup- 
plies fresh  water.  Finally,  notwithstanding  the  development  of 
phonetic  science  during  recent  years,  the  new  edition  of  the 
gazetteer  in  rcspelling  words  for  pronunciation  follows  the  un- 
scholarly  and  inconsistent  system  used  in  the  earlier  editions. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  extend  to  the 
new  "Lippincott's"  unreserved  commendation.  At  the  same 
time,  we  gladly  recognize  that  it  has  substantial  claims  to  distinc- 
tion as  a  reference  work  of  great  usefulness  to  all  who  require 
geographical  information.  For  such,  indeed,  there  is  no  other 
work  of  equal  scope.  And  if  only  because  of  this  fact  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  future  editions  greater  care  will  be  exercised  to- 
secure  both  freedom  from  error  and  ease  of  consultation. 


AN   AMERICAN    GIRL    IN   CHINA. 

With  the  Empress  Dowager.  By  Katharine  A.  Carl.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth,  306  pages.  Price,  $2.00  net.  The  Century  Com- 
pany. 

MISS  KATHARINE  A.  CARL,  the  author  of  this  really 
unique  volume  on  the  life  of  the  Chinese  Court,  has,  as  her 
publishers  boast,  enjoyed  an  experience  which  comes  to  few. 
Commissioned  to  paint  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  in  the  world,  the  Empress  Dowager  of  China,  she  was 
entertained  for  months  at  the  Court,  where  she  painted  not  one: 
but  four  portaits  of  her  imperial  patron,  with  whom  she  came  into- 
relations  of  warm  friendship.  A  palace  was  set  apart  for  her 
use,  and  everything  possible  done  to  render  her  sojourn  pleasant. 
Naturally,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  when  she  gave  to  the 
world  her  recollections  of  this  visit,  she  would  lay  emphasis  on. 
the  less  agreeable  aspects  of  the  real  ruler  of  China.  But  we 
were  hardly  prepared  for  the  characterization  here  set  forth.  In- 
stead of  the  cold,  calculating,  treacherous  and  vindictive  hag  of 
diplomacy,  we  are  presented  to  a  motherly,  well-preserved  old< 
soul,  who  dotes  on  fancy-work  and  flowers,  and  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  making  others  happy.  Hence,  so  far  from  being  an  ob- 
stacleto  progress,  she  is  the  real  reformer  of  China,  the  leader 
who,  in  earnest  if  somewhat  conservative  fashion,  would  awaken, 
the  nation  from  the  lethargy  that  has  held  it  for  centuries. 

This  is  very  pretty — Miss  Carl's 
pages     are    all    pretty — but    it    is 
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strangely  out  of  accord 
the  known  facts  of  history 
is  the  reason  far  to  seek, 
gether  apart  from  the  favorable 
impression  certain  to  be  left  on 
Miss  Carl's  obviously  emotional 
mind  by  one  who  was  unfailing 
in  kindness  to  her,  the  studio 
and  the  tea-table  are  not  well 
adapted  to  acquiring  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  a  genius  of  statecraft — 
and  a  genius  of  statecraft  the 
Empress  Dowager  unquestionably 
is.  The  concrete  facts  of  policy, 
the  executive  order,  the  working 
out  of  plans  conceived  after  mature 
deliberation — none  of  this  has 
come      into      Miss      Carl's      ken, 

none  of  it  could  under  the  conditions  of  her  residence  at: 
Court.  She  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  writing  of  the  Empress  as. 
she  found  her.  But  she  must  not  expect  her  readers  to  accept  her 
estimate  at  face  value.  "  It  all  reads  like  a  page  out  of  '  Arabian- 
Nights,'"  says  the  New  York  Globe,  "and  the  picture  is  always 
one  of  life  and  light  and  color  and  big,  bobbing  yellow  umbrellas." 
fTliis  exactly  hits  off  the  effect  of  the  work  as  it  appears  to  us. 

Not  all  of  the  reviewers  are  of  our  way  of  thinking.  Thus,  the 
New  York  Sun  pronounces  the  work :  "  A  charming  succession 
of  strange  and  fascinating  pictures ;  "  The  Interior  declares  that 
Miss  Carl  makes  "a  revelation  of  intimate  knowledge  such  as  no- 
other  writer  on  Chinese  affairs  has  been  able  to  give ; "  the 
Cleveland  Leader  calls  her  book  "one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  publications  of  the  season,"  and  the  Boston  Transcript 
says:  "Miss  Carl's  story  is  for  many  reasons  a  unique  and  valu- 
able contribution  to  modern  history."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  affirms  that  "  Miss  Carl  is  not 
an  observer  or  a  writer  .  .  .  and  her  book  of  more  than  300  - 
pages  is  much  such  a  record  as  a  schoolgirl  with  an  easy  pen 
might  send  to  an  admiring  club  of  friends,"  while  The  Dial  feels- 
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that  "  Miss  Carl  has  not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  her  title.  There 
is  much  entertaining  tittle-tattle  in  the  volume  about  Chinese 
court  life,  but  Her  Majesty  is  lost  in  the  distant  perspective." 


A  RING    OF  SMOKE. 

The  Wood  Fire  in  No.  3.     By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.     Cloth,  298 
pages.     Price,  $1.50.     Charles  Scribner"s  Sons. 

STXCE  Longfellow's  comfortable  idea  of  the  tale-telling  by  so- 
journers at  The  Wayside  Inn,  there  has  not  been  a  prettier 
bringing  together  of  men  and  stories  than  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith's 
device  in  "  The  Wood  Fire  in  No.  3  " — the  scheme  of  bringing  a 
band  of  cognoscenti  to  spend  their  evenings  in  Sandy  MacWhir- 
ter's  studio.  Here,  at  the  roaring  hearth,  lied  from  stingy  grates 
and   spindling   gas   heaters,    and    other    illusory    dispensers   of 

warmth,  thus  gather,  night  after 
night,  a  half  dozen  artists  and 
writers,  and  friends  of  art  and  let- 
ters, to  smoke  and  lounge  and,  as 
their  own  Boggs  would  say,  fall 
into  anecdotage.  They  are  all  fine, 
highbred  fellows,  men  who,  as 
William  James  would  put  it,  vi- 
brate repugnantly  to  all  sham  and 
show. 

In  the  stories  that  come  drifting 
up  on  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  con- 
versation, shine  many  acute  reflec- 
tions on  life  and  conduct. — the 
glint  of  mind  of  men  knowing 
more  than  one  country  and  one 
custom.  Here  are  tales  of  mys- 
teries, of  dilemmas,  of  hoaxes ;  of 
experiences  devious  and  diverse. 
But  whether  in  jocund  or  in 
serious  mood,  the  recital  is  always  dramatic,  always  brought  home 
with  a  touch  of  tenderness  and  comprehension.  It  is  the  quality 
of  brotherliness  of  the  book  that  makes  its  greatest  charm;  the 
stories  are  not  hewn  out  of  the  brain,  but  caught  out  of  the  heart. 
One  enjoys  the  chaffing  and  the  shop  talk  in  between  the  stones, 
as  for  instance  the  discussion  of  MacWhirter's  "East  River"  on 
the  night  before  the  exhibition,  when  one  tells  him  to  put  in  the 
"  click  "  of  high  light  that  will  make  the  picture  "  sing,"  and  an- 
other advises  him  to  keep  his  East  River  a  fact,  not  a  dream. 
The  sense  of  tears  in  mortal  things,  as  well  as  the  feel  of  the  joy 
of  life,  flashes  throughout  the  pages  of  the  book.  And  one  catches 
an  allegory  of  existence  in  the  vignette  of  the  man  fallen  under 
the  heat  and  burden,  who  is  buried  at  sea,  while  the  passengers 
unknowing  laugh  above,  and  the  ship  scuds  on  unheeding,  and 
one  with  a  pen  writes  it  all  down. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Smith  has  sketched  in  for  us  some  very 
human,  lovable  men  to  stand  beside  old  Colonel  Carter,  and  add 
to  our  soundings  of  this  half-comprehended  life  into  which  we 
are  caught. 

"  Written  in  Mr.  Smith's  most  charming  vein,"  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Chicago  Post,  while  The  Westminster  declares  that  "artis- 
tic sense  in  the  selection  of  words  pictures  each  scene  as  on  a 
canvas."  Other  critics  are  still  more  laudatory.  The  Argonaut 
praises  the  book  for  its  "thoroughly  wholesome  view  of  life,  its 
geniality,  its  genuineness."  The  Dial  finds  it  "  full  of  a  holiday 
spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  good  cheer."  and  the  New  York  Sun 
speaks  of  it  as  "  one  of  the  most  natural  and  pleasant  books  we 
have  come  across  in  a  long  time." 


F.    HOPKINSON    SMITH. 


MEDIAEVAL  INDIANA. 

The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.  By  Meredith  Nicholson. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  382  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company,  Indianapolis. 

MR.  MEREDITH  NICHOLSON'S  "The  House  of  a 
Thousand  Candles  "  is  not  a  historical  romance,  but  it  is 
an  eloquent  testimonial  to  the  fidelity  with  which  its  author  has 
studied  the  historical  romances  of  the  good  old-fashioned  school. 
Memories  of  Alexander  Dumas,  of  Harrison  Ainsworth,  of 
G.  P.  R.  James,  and  of  kindred  spirits  to  whom  nothing  was  im- 
possible for  mortal  hero  to  attain,  flash  into  mind  as  one  tra- 
verses this  labyrinth  of  mystery.  The  familiar  quartet  of  "  each 
for  all  and  all  for  each  "  fame  has  its  replica  in  a  hero  who  leaves 
D'Artagnan  a  mile  behind,  two  inconceivable  Irishmen,  and  a 
robust  representative  of  the  church  militant;  there  are  plots  and 
counterplots,  duelling  and  sieges,  secret  passages  and  hidden 
treasure,  ghostly  footsteps,  a  head  villain,  and  a  complete  corps 
of  subordinate  villains  who  dote  on  assassination  and  revel  in 
perjury;  finally,  there  is  a  heroine,  a  trifle  too  modern  for  the 
ancient  type  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  with  a  decided  gift  for 
conspiracy  on  her  own  account.  For  setting,  a  castle  of  truly 
mediaeval  aspect,  a  marvel  in  architecture  and  particularly  im- 
pressive when  its  thousand  candles   (more  or  less)   are  lighted. 


Nothing  is  wanting  to  recall  the  old-school  romance  save — the 
time  and  the  location.  The  time  is  to-day,  the  location  the  State 
of  Indiana. 

Think  of   it!'  A  Dumas-Ainsworth-James   romance   in   up-to- 
date  Indiana,  with  the  newspaper,  telephone,  telegraph  and  rail- 
way in  active  service  and  constables  and  justices  of  the  peace  in 
plenty.     But  what  are  a   few   anachronisms  between  an   autho 
of  lively  imagination  and  an  audience  eager  to  be  amused?     Thu 
and  therefore  the  merry  game   goes    on,    until    the    house    of    ; 
thousand  candles  nearly  tumbles  about  the  ears  of  its  murder 
proof  inhabitants,  the  long-sought  fortune  is  unearthed  in  a  sen 
sational,  if  conventional  way,  and  we  hear  the  tinkle  of  distant 
wedding   bells.     The  critic  may  grumble,   the  gentle   reader   in- 
wardly declare,  "  How  absurd !  "  but  critic  and  gentle  reader  alike 
will  hardly  put  the  book  down  until  the  last  shot  has  been  fired — 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  law  of  twentieth  century  Indiana — and 
the  last  hair-raising  problem  solved. 

On  this  point  all  the  reviewers  seem  unanimous.  The  New 
York  Tribune,  while  affirming  that  the  story  "  is  never  for  an  in- 
stant convincing,  or  even  plausible,"  admits  that  "  the  book  is  un- 
deniably interesting,  provided  one  seeks  nothing  but  an  evening's 
distraction."  The  New  York  Mail  rails  at  the  improbabilities  in- 
volved, but  at  the  same  time  confesses  that  "  finish  it  you  will, 
once  you  have  begun  it."  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  con- 
gratulates Mr.  Nicholson  on  being  able  "  to  hypnotize  the  reader 
so  that  his  common  sense  does  not  reject  the  improbable  inci- 
dents of  the  story."  The  Independent  deems  the  tale  "common 
in  type,  but  unusual  in  quality,"  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  praises 
the  author  as  a  "  master  of  construction."  All  of  which  may  help 
to  explain  why  "  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles,"  despite  its 
impossibilities,  has  won  its  way  into  the  select  circle  of  the  "  six 
best  sellers." 


SHORT  NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  capital  book  for  the  American  who  would  enlarge  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  country  is  Mr.  William  E.  Smythe's  "The  Con- 
quest of  Arid  America"  (Macmillan,  $1.50  net),  a  new  and  re- 
vised edition  of  which  was  issued  the  other  day,  bringing  to  date 
the  story  of  the  opening  up  of  the  West  by  irrigation,  and  in- 
cluding an  excellent  account  of  the  work  of  reclamation  under- 
taken by  the  government  within  the  past  few  years.  Mr.  Smythe 
writes  as  an  enthusiastic  Westerner,  but  supports  his  extremely 
optimistic  declarations  by  an  abundance  of  statistics,  so  handled, 
however,  as  to  make  his  narrative  easy  reading  from  first  to  last. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  useful  series  of  reprints  which  Mr. 
Howard  Wilford  Bell  inaugurated  about  three  years  ago  is  a 
compilation  of  "  Letters  and  Addresses  of  Thomas  Jefferson " 
(Unit,  .56),  edited  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Parker  and  Professor  Jonas 
Viles.  In  the  main  this  is  based  upon  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
Society's  edition  of  Jefferson's  "  Works,"  and  is  equipped  with 
a  brief  biographical  sketch,  a  sprinkling  of  explanatory  notes, 
and  an  index.  Like  its  predecessors  in  the  "  Unit "  series  it  is 
of  goodly  appearance  typographically,  and  its  cheapness  should 
insure  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  "A  Yankee  on  the  Yangtze,"  William  Edgar  Geil  provides 
a  most  agreeable  and  informing  guide  to  little  known  quarters 
in  China,  and  in  "A  Yankee  in  Pigmy  Land"  (Dodd,  $1.50  net) 
he  shows  himself  no  less  at  home  in  treating  of  peoples  even 
stranger  than  those  described  in  his  earlier  book.  "Pigmy  Land'' 
lies  in  tropical  Africa,  and  the  visitor  who  would  follow  in  Mr. 
Geil's  footsteps  would  have  a  long,  trans-continental  journey, 
recompensed,  however,  by  a  succession  of  interesting  experi- 
ences amid  scenes  of  great  natural  beauty.  Mr.  Geil  has  a  facile 
pen  and  is  shrewd  enough  observer  rigorously  to  bar  the  unes- 
sential from  his  pages.  The  result  is  a  narrative  that  never 
flags,  dealing  in  a  fresh  way  even  with  homes  of  which  much 
has  already  been  said  by  others. 

A  new  and  extremely  cheap  edition  of  the  Anglicized  version 
of  the  Baroness  von  Suttner's  "Die  Waff  en  Nieder!"  (Long- 
mans, .75  net)  has  recently  been  issued.  The  Baroness  von  Sutt- 
ner,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  was  the  recipient  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  award  of  last  year,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  her 
book,  which  first  appeared  ten  years  ago,  largely  inspired  the  Czar 
with  the  idea  of  The  Hague  Peace  Conference.  The  general  opinion 
regarding  "Die  Waff  en  Nieder!"  or  "Lay  Down  Your  Arms)  " 
as  the  translation  is  entitled,  was  well  expressed  by  the  Austrian 
Minister  of  Finance,  when  he  declared  in  a  speech  in  the  Aus- 
trian Parliament:  "It  is  not  a  professional  politician  but  a  Ger- 
man lady  who  has  drawn,  in  a  recent  work  of  fiction,  such  a  pic- 
ture of  war  as  must  send  a  shudder  through  every  reader.  I  ask 
you  to  devote  a  few  hours  to  the  book,  and  if  any  one.  after  hav- 
ing done  so.  still  retains  a  passion  for  war,  I  can  only  sincerely 
pity  him." 
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The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  : 

"  The    Reconstruction   of    Religious    Belief." 
W.  H.  Mallock.    (Harper  &  Brothers,  $1.75  net.) 


Life. 


Bliss      Carman. 


(L. 


In    the 
Sons.) 
Peter  Ilich 


Twentieth 


Tchai- 


Dres- 


Put- 


(True 


The      Poetry      of 
C.  Page  &  Co.) 

"  The    Religion    of    Christ 
Century."      (G.    P.    Putnam's 

"  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
kovsy." — Rosa   Newmarch.      (John   Lane  Co.) 

"  In  Old  Bellaire." — Mary  Dillon.  (Century 
Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  The  True  Doctrine  of  Prayer." — Leander 
Chamberlain.      (Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  $1.00  net.) 

"  The  Bible  and  Spiritual  Criticism." — Arthur 
T.  Pierson.      (Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  $1.00  net.) 

"  Beside  a  Southern  Sea." — Elizabeth  May 
Montague.      (Neale  Pub.  Co.) 

"  Peter  and  Alexis." — Merejkowski.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,   $1.50.) 

"  Quakerism  and  Politics." — Isaac  Sharpless. 
(Ferris  &  Leaeh,  Phila.) 

"  The  Ku  Klux  Klan." — J.  C.  Lester  and 
D.   L.   Wilson.      (Neale   Pub.   Co.,   $1.50.) 

"  Health   and   the    Inner  Life." — H.   W. 
ser.      (G.   P.    Putnam's  Sons.) 

"No.    101." — Wymond    Carey.      (G.     P. 
nam's  Sons,  $1.50.) 

"  The    Divine    Man." — Joseph    Ware. 
Light  Pub.  Co.) 

"A  Maid  of  the  Foot-Hills." — J.  W.  Daniel. 
(Neale  Pub.  Co.) 

"  Europe  on  $4  a  Day." — Charles  Newton 
Hood.  (Rolling  Stone  Club,  Medina,  N.  Y.,  50 
cents.) 

"  Foster's  Complete  Bridge." — R.  F.  Foster. 
(McClure,   Phillips   &  Co.,   $1.50  net.) 

"  Vrouw  Grobelaar  and  Her  Leading  Cases." 
— Percival   Gibbon.      (McClure,   Phillips  &  Co.) 

"American  Political  History,  1763-1876." — 
Alexander  Johnston.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
$2.00   net.) 

"  The  Nabaloi  Dialect."— Edward  Y.  Miller. 
(Bureau  of  Public  Printing,  Manila.) 

"  The  Cost  of  Competition." — Sidney  A.  Reeve. 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  $2.00  net.) 

"  England  Under  the  Normans  and  Angevins." 
— H.  W.  C.  Davis.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $3.00 
net.) 

"  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood." — W.  Holman  Hunt.  (Macmillan 
Co.,  two  volumes,  $10  per  set.) 

"Literary  Illustrations  of  the  Bible:  Ec- 
clesiastes,  St.  Mark."- — James  Moffatt.  (A.  C. 
Armstrong  &  Son,  40  cents  each.) 

"  The  Inspiration  of  Our  Faith  Sermons." — 
John  Watson.  (A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  $1.25 
net.) 

"  Mr.  Scraggs." — Henry  Wallace  Phillips. 
(Grafton  Press,  $1.25.) 

"  The  Song  of  Ages." — Reginald  J.  Campbell. 
(A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  $1.25.) 

"A  Short  History  of  Germany." — Ernest  F. 
Henderson.      (Macmillan    Company,    $2.50.) 

"  Selections  from  the  Poetry  of  John   Payne." 
— Introduction   by  Lucy   Robinson.      (John   Lane 
Company,  $2.50  net.) 

"  The  Vision  at  the  Savoy." — Winifred 
Graham.      (Fleming   H.    Revell   Co.,    $1.50.) 

"  Sing  the  South." — Judd  Mortimer  Lewis. 
(J.  V.  Dealy  Co.,  Houston,  Texas,  $1.50.) 

"Who's   Who." — (Macmillan  Co.,   $2.00.) 

"  The  Devotional  and  Practical  Commentary." 
— W.  R.  Nicoll.  (A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
$1.25  net.) 

"  Dalmar,  Daughter  of  the  Mill." — Charles  W. 
Cuno.      (Reed    Pub.    Co.,    Denver,    Col.) 

"  The  Cleansing  of  the  Lords." — Harold  Win- 
(John  Lane  Company.) 
Mental    Healing." — Leander  Edmund  Whip- 
( Metaphysical  Pub.  Co.) 

"  The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament." — James 
Orr.      (Charles   Scribner's   Sons,    $1.50.) 

"A  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain." — 
H.  C.  Lea.      (Macmillan  Co.,   $2.50  net.) 

"  The  Life  of  Reason." — George  Santayana. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,   $1.25   net.) 

"  Sarah  Bernhardt  Brown." — Charles  Felton 
Pidgin.      (J.   K.   Waters   Co.,    Boston.) 

"  The  Angel  of  Pain." — E.  F.  Benson.  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  $1.50.) 


tie. 


pie. 


As  to  White  "Castile"  Soap. 

•'  White  Castile  Soap  is  preferable  to  all  others ' '  —  Extract  from  a 
text-book  on  the  care  of  infants. 

Good  advice!  The  only  objection  to  it  is,  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  comply  with  it. 

Why?  Because  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the 
"Castile  Soap"  sold  in  this  country  is  not  Castile 
Soap  at  all.     There  is  not  a  drop  of  olive  oil  in  it. 

Ivory  Soap  is  made  of  the  best  materials  that 
money  will  buy.  It  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric 
or  the  most  delicate  skin.  Use  it  for  every  pur- 
pose for  which  only  a  pure  soap  should  be  used. 


Ivory  Soap 
9944^0  Per  Cent.  Pure 


Wh&,t  Are  Your  Brains  Worth? 

Does  your  head  make  money  for  you  or  are  you  in   a  routine  grind  of 
machine-like  work,    as    a    bookkeeper,    stenographer,    clerk,    office   assistant, 
salesman,   solicitor,  teacher  or  in  some  other  poorly-paid  position,  that  keeps 
you  with  the  8  o'clock  crowd?    It's  your  own  fault  if  you  remain  down  among 
the  tread-mill-workers,  when  there  are  splendid  positions  to  be  had  as  an  advertisement  writer,  at 
from  $25.00  to  $100.00  a  WEEK,  after  you  are  prepared  by  us,  BY  MAIL,  to  do  the  work. 

It's   All   a    Matter   of  Training 

Write  for  our  large  Prospectus  which  tells  all  about  your  opportunities  in  advertising  the  best 
business  on  earth,  and  which  also  explains  how  we  shall  develop  you  into  a  writer  of  successful 
modern  advertisements,  commanding  a  splendid  income. 

Pag'e-Davis  Company 

Address  Either  Office  : 
Dept.31,  90  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO;  or  Dept.  31.  150  Nassau  St..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  309  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertfsers. 
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Model  M,  Light  Touring 
Car,  $950,  f.o.b.  Detroit 


The  Car  that  Achieves 

The  Cadillac  has  always  been  the  car  that  does 
things.  Whether  the  test  be  that  of  endurance  or 
power,  or  one  of  severity  of  road  service,  this 
wonderful  machine  has  never  been  found  wanting. 
It  knows  no  balk,  no  hesitancy, no  delay — always, 
ready,  with  energy  to  spare. 

By  this  dependability  of  service,  coupled  with 
unusual  economy  of  maintenance,  the  Cadillac 
has  made  such  phenomenal  advancement  that  its 
factory  is  now  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

The  qualities  upon  which  this  unparalled  growth 
is  based  are  more  pronounced  than  ever  in  the 
magnificent  new  cars  for  1906.  Embodied  in  these 
are  many  unique  and  im- 
portant improvements — 
improvements  which 
make  the 


conspicuous  for  its  indi- 
vidual merit. 

Among  them  is  a  won- 
derful mechanical  feed 
1  ubricator  which  supplies  oil  to  the  motor  in  quan- 
tities which  vary  according  to  the  speed  of  the 
engine,  when  properly  adjusted,  always  feeding 
enough,  never  too  much  or  too  little.  The  new 
rocker  joint  on  the  front  spring  allows  the  car  to 
pass  over  obstacles  several  inches  in  height  with- 
out transmitting  any  material  jar  to  the  car,  insur- 
ing a  maximum  of  riding  comfort  and  a  minimum 
liability  to  breakage. 

In  outline  and  finish  these  new  Cadillacs  are 
truly  art  creations.  Of  the  Victoria  type,  their 
grace  and  exquisite  beauty,  their  tone  of  quiet 
richness,  appeal  at  once  to  fastidious  motorists. 

We  want  to  tell  you  more  about  the  Cadillac  by 
sending  you  a  free  copy  of  our  interesting  Book- 
let AD.  A  postal  request  brings  it,  together  with 
address  of  nearest  dealer.  The  1906  models  in- 
clude : 

Model  K,  10  h.  p.  Runabout,  $750 
Model  M,  Light  Touring  Car,  $960 
Model  H,  30  h.  p.  Touring  Car,  $2,600 
Model  L,  40  h.  p.  Touring  Car,  $3,750 
All  prices  f.  0.  b.  Detroit 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Member  Asso.  Licensed  Auto.  M/rs. 


Model  K,  10  h.  p 
Runabout,  $750, 
f .  o.  b.  Detroit 


MONEY  IS  NOTHING 

In  Comparison  with  Health. 

Patented 

If  you  ride  add  a 

STORM  PROOF 
BUGGY 


to    your 
equipage 

and  go  111 

comfort. 

Ask  for 

catalogue 

C. 


BUGGY 


THE  COZl 
Fouts  &  Hunter  Carriage  Mfg.  Co., 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


"  The  Unrealized  Logic  of  Religion." — W.  H. 
Fitchett.      (Eaton  &  Mains,  $1.25  net.) 

"  On  the  Field  of  Glory." — Henryk  Sienkie- 
wicz.  Translated  by  Jeremiah  Curtin.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Metamorphose." — O.  K.  Fitzsimmons.  (Pro- 
gress Publishing  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 


Finis. 


BY  ALBERT  KINROSS. 


My   soul   is   shredded ;    I   have   sold 
The   pieces  here,   the  pieces   there ; 
My    heart    is    bleeding,    and    the    blood — 
I  sold  it  here,   I  sold  it  there. 

And  yet  this  soul  it  was  my  soul ; 
And  yet  this  blood  it  was  my  blood. 

Still,  in  the  end,  I  have  known  how  to  brave 
All   disillusion,   faced   the   best   and   worst ; 
My  hunger  have  I  stayed  and  slaked  my  thirst 
In  the  hope  ultimate,   the  trust  in   right ; 
In  the   sad  mystery  that   lives  with   Death 
And  all  the   silent  things  that  have  no   fear. 

So  is  the  end  no  passage  into  hells, 

No  dismal   fumbling  after  sullen  gods  ; 

No   marriage   with  delight, 

No   joy  whose   trumps   sound    heraldings — 

But  quiet,  and  the  closing  of  the  years. 

— From  Harper's  Magazine   (Feb.) 


Aeroplane. 

BY   DANIEL   M'lNTYRE   HENDERSON. 

Light   souls   may    lightly   rise 

And   float  in  placid   skies  ; 
Powerless  to   push  or  steer. 

With  every  wind  they  veer — 
But   thou,    would'st   thou    aspire? 

Forward,    with    heart    afire — 

Dost  seek  a   heavenly   dower? 

Be  it  not  grace  but  power — 
Who   drives   and   will  not  drift 

Shall    feel    divine   uplift; 
The   soul    is   skyward   drawn 

That  cries  not  "  up  "  but  "  on  "  ! 
— From  "A  Bit  Bookie  of  Verse  " 
(University  Book  Store,  Baltimore). 


The  Cold  Sleep  of  Brighidin. 

BY   ETHNA    CARBERRY. 

There's  a  sweet  sleep  for  my  love  by  yon  glim- 
mering blue   wave, 
But  alas  !   it  is  a  cold  sleep   in  a  green-happed 
narrow  grave. 

O    shadowy    Finn,    move    slowly. 
Break  not  her  peace  so  holy, 
Stir  not  her  slumber  in  the  grass  your  restless 
ripples  lave. 

My    Heart's    Desire,    my    Treasure,    our    wooing 

time  was  brief, 
From  the  misty  dawns  of  April  till  the  fading  of 
the  leaf, 

From  the  first  clear  cuckoo  calling 
Till  the  harvest  gold  was  falling. 
And  my  store  of  joy  was  garnered  at  the  binding 
of  the  sheaf. 

There   came   another   lover,   more   swift   than   I, 

more  strong, 
He   bore  away  my   little   love   in   middle  of  her 
song  ; 

Silent,  ah  me  !    his  wooing, 
And  silent  his  pursuing, 
Silent  he  stretched  his  arms  to  her  who  did  not 
tarry  long. 

So  in  his  House  of  Quiet  she  keeps  her  troth  for 

aye 
With   him,   the   stronger   lover,    until   the   Judg- 
ment Day 

And  I  go  lonely,  lonely, 
Bereft  of  my  one  only 
Bright  star,  Rose-blossom,  Singing-bird  that  held 
the  year  at  May. 

The  purple  mountains  guard  her,  the  valley  folds 

her  in, 
In  dreams  I  see  her  walking  with  angels  cleansed 

of  sin 


The  Wayne  Automobile  Company 
manufactures  a  complete  line  of  high- 
grade  Automobiles,  from  the  luxurious 
7-passenger,  50  h.  p.  Touring  car  at 
$3,500  shown  at  the  top  of  this  adver- 
tisement to  the  speedy  and  powerful 
1 4  h.  p.  Runabout  at  $800  shown 
below.  We  can  supply  cars  to  meet 
nearly  all  demands  in  con- 
struction, style  and 
price. 


,  The 
following  is 

a  brief  description  of 
the  Wayne  Models  tor  1906. 

Model  F,  4  cylinder  vertical,  50 h.p. 
engine.   Price  $3,500.00,  with  Limousine 
$4,500.00. 

Model  K,  4  cylinder  vertical,  35   h.    p.    engine. 
Price  $2,500. 

Model  B,  4  cylinder  vertical,  24-28  h.  p.  engine. 
Price  $2,000. 

Model    C.  double   opposed,  20   h.  p.  horizontal 
motor.     Price  $1,250.00. 

Model  H  two  -  passenger  Runabout.  Double 
opposed,  14  h.  p.  engine  under  hood.  Planetary 
gear  transmission  with  direct  bevel  gear  drive. 
Price  $800.00  Crank  case  and  transmission  case 
form  one  casting,  and  the  entire  engine  is  "  getat- 
able''  by  lifting  the  front  hood,  and  can  be  taken 
apart  or  assembled  in  half  an  hour.  ■ 
We  shall  appreciate  your  request  for  full  information 
regarding  any  models  in  which  you  may  he  interested. 

Wayne  Automobile  Co.,    Dept.  F,    Detroit,  Mich. 


Shall  Congress 


Seat  Smoot,  the  Mormon  ? 

BEFORE  ANSWERING  READ 

Mrs.  Willing's  "  On  American  Soil,"  a  plea  lor  woman- 
hood, childhood,  the  home  ;  for  our  national,  social,  po- 
litical, religious  life.  A  strong  document,  a  complete 
book  (cloth,  50c  1,  but  can  be  had  entire  in  the  March 
issue  of  our  monthly,  The  King's  Herald,  for  10c.  Or 
for  only  15c  we  will  send  with  it  the  beautiful  sheet 
song."\Vild  Wastes,  "and  the  thrilling  tract,  "A  Bottle 
of  Tears.'' 
Pickett  Publishing  Co.,  Dept.  K, Louisville,  Ky. 


CU»VDT  CARRIAGES 
Buggies  and  Harness 

We  Bell  direct  to  users  at  whole- 
sale prices.  By  buying 
direct  from  as  you  save 
middlemen's  profits,  and 
get  everything  the  latest, 
best  and  most  durable. 
Our  1906  free  catologue 
.tells  about  our  no  money 
RETAIL  PRICE  $45.  |  wilh  order  plan,  2  years 
guaranty,  freight  offer  and  how  we  Rhip  anywhere 
on  approval  and  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

We  make  150  styles  of  vehicles  from  #88.50  np 
and  100  styles  of  harness  from  #4.60  up.  Don't  buy 
vehicles  or  harness  until  you  have  heard  from  us. 
Write  today  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO., 

Sta.  760  Cincinnati,  O.  ~~ 


Readers  of  TnK  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Is  heaven  too  high  and  saintly, 
For  her  to  hear,  though  faintly, 
One  word  of  all  my  grieving  on  her  grave  beside 
Lock    Finn? 
— From  "The  Four   Winds  of  Eirinn" 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.). 


PERSONALS. 

King  Christian  Kicked.— The  late  Rear-Ad- 
miral Alexander  Murray  once  related  the  follow- 
ing incident  which  occurred  at  the  time  when 
Gustavus  V.  Fox,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  visited  Europe  with  a  fleet  of  United 
States  warships.  While  in  Copenhagen  the  late 
King  Christian  invited  Mr.  Fox  and  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  fleet  to  dine.  A  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times  gives  Mr.  Fox's  account 
of  what  happened : 

After  the  principal  business  of  the  dinner  was 
over,  at  the  invitation  of  King  Christian  the 
glasses  were  filled,  and,  all  the  table  being  at 
attention,  his  Majesty  arose  and  with  due  for- 
mality proposed,  "  The  President  of  the  United 
States."  Glasses  were  raised,  but  the  King 
paused,  glared  over  his  shoulder,  and  abruptly 
left  the  dining  hall.  The  guests,  upon  invita- 
tion of  an  aide,   reseated  themselves. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  saw  the  bandmaster  come 
hurriedly  into  sight,  followed  by  the  King,  who 
kicked  him  across  my  field  of  view.  Shortly 
after  the  King  returned  to  the  dining  hall,  took 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and,  the 
guests  having  arisen,  again  proposed  "  The 
President  of  the  United  States."  As  he  raised 
his  glass  the  band  struck  up  "  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner."  With  a  satisfied  smile,  his  Majesty 
emptied  his  glass. 

King  Christian  was  democratic  and  kind,  and 
beloved  by  his  people,  but  all  things  had  to  be 
done  decently  and  in  order,  or  he'd  know  the 
reason  why. 


Retirement  of  Chaffee.— General  Adna  R.  Chaf- 
fee, chief  of  the  army  staff,  who  lately  passed 
from  the  active  to  the  retired  list,  has  served 
in  every  grade  of  the  army.  Like  his  succes- 
sor, General  John  C.  Bates,  he  never  wore  the 
cadet  gray  of  West  Point,  having  entered  the 
service  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  the 
grade  of  private.  The  Chicago  Tribune  says  of 
General  Chaffee  : 

General  Chaffee's  career  shows  that  in  a  gen- 
erally peaceful  country  such  as  the  United  States 
patience  is  as  needful  a  qualification  of  the  sol- 

A  BOY'S  BREAKFAST. 

There's  a  Natural  Food    That  Makes  Its 
Own  Way. 


There's  a  boy  up  in  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y., 
who  is  growing  into  sturdy  manhood  on 
Grape-Nuts  breakfasts.  It  might  have  been 
different  with  him,  as  his  mother  explains: 

"My  11-year-old  boy  is  large,  well  de- 
veloped and  active,  and  has  been  made  so  by 
his  fondness  for  Grape-Nuts  food.  At  five 
years  he  was  a  very  nervous  child,  and  was 
subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  indigestion 
which  used  to  rob  him  of  his  strength  and 
were  very  troublesome  to  deal  with.  He 
never  seemed  to  care  for  anything  for  his 
breakfast  until  I  tried  Grape-Nuts,  and  I 
have  never  had  to  change  from  that.  He 
makes  his  entire  breakfast  of  Grape-Nuts 
food.  It  is  always  relished  by  him,  and  he 
says  that  it  satisfies  him  better  than  the 
ordinary  kind  of  a  meal. 

"  Better  than  all  he  is  no  longer  troubled 
with  indigestion  or  nervousness,  and  has  got 
to  be  a  splendidly  developed  fellow  since 
he  began  to  use  Grape-Nuts  food."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

There's  a  reason.  Read  the  little  book, 
"  The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


MARK  XLVI 


construction  for  1906  far  surpasses  the 
best  work  previously  put  into  any  motor  cars, 
American  or  European.  We  tell  all  about  it  in  our  special 
illustrated  booklets.  "Columbia  Chrome  Nickel  Steel,"  "Fashioning  a  Crank 
Shaft,"  "Transmission,  Etc."  and  "Consistent  Differences."  Each  of  these 
booklets  will  be  found  intensely  interesting  by  all  who  follow  the  latest  advances 
in  automobile  building.     Mailed  on  application. 

The  new  Columbia  Gasoline  Models  are : 

MARK  XLIV-2  I8h.p.;  two  opposing  cylinders; 
shaft  driver;  seats  five  persons. 

Price,    $1,750 

24-28  h.  p.;  four  vertical  cylinders  ; 
shaft  drive ;  seats  five.    Price,  Standard    3,000 

Limousine    4,000 

MARK  XLVII  40-45  h.  p.;  four  vertical  cylinders; 
double  chain  drive;  seats  five,  with 
extra  seats  for  two.     Prices,  Standard,  4,500 

With  Victoria,   Limousine    or   Lan- 
daulet  Body,  -  -  -     $5,000  to  5,500 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Columbia  Gasoline  Cars,  Columbia  Electric  Carriages  and 
Columbia  Electric  Commercial  Vehicles  will  be  sent  on  request. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

New  York  Branch:  134-136-138  West  30th  St.;  Chicago  Branch:  1332-1334  Michigan  Ave  • 
Boston:   Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  74-76-78  Stanhope   St.;   Philadelphia; 
Pennsylvania  Electric    Vehicle  Co.,   250  North  Broad  St.;  Washing- 
ton: Washington  E.  V.  Transportation  Co.,  15th  St.  and  Ohio 
Ave. ;  Member  Association  of  Licensed  Auto.  Mfrs. 


WHICH  FLOOR  DO  YOU  PREFER? 

If  the  one  to  the  right  let  us  tell  you  how  easily  it  is  done  in 
thousands  of  homes  by  the  use  of 


PIP 


GRIPPIN'S  FLOOR  CRACK  FILLER  and  FINISHES 


Our  improved  method  oi  finish- 
ing- all  floors.  Sanitary,  simple 
and  inexpensive.  Skilled  labor 
is  not  necessary. 

Before  Treatment 


74 


GRrRFMfNTS 

W,  Crack  ui  Grewt  f£ 


HiOT 


Write  NO  Wfor  descriptive 
matter  to 

GRIPPIN  MFG.  CO.,  Oept.  B 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK  STATE 

After  Treatment 
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dier  as  courage  and  capacity.  In  1897,  after 
thirty-six  years  of  service,  he  was  only  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Had  the  war  with  Spain  not 
come  his  name  probably  would  never  have  been 
known  outside  army  circles.  That  war  gave  him 
his  opportunity  and  he  eagerly  grasped  it.  His 
gallantry  and  ability  at  El  Caney  won  him  a 
brevet  major  generalship  of  volunteers,  and  be- 
fore being  sent  to  China  in  1900  he  was  made 
major  general  of  volunteers.  His  conduct  on 
the  expedition  to  Peking  merited,  and  received, 
the  highest  praise  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
soldiers  of  some  other  powers  committed  gross 
outrages.  Those  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  wise,  firm  control  of  General  Chaffee,  acted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  for  their  country 
the  plaudits  of  the  intelligent  and  humane  peo- 
ple of  all  Europe.  As  commander  of  the  army 
in  the  Philippines  General  Chaffee  continued  to 
display  the  same  strong  and  rugged  qualities 
that  had  marked  him  when  holding  less  import- 
ant posts. 

The  following  incident  of  General  Chaffee's 
exploits  at  Santiago  was  written  down  by  a 
New  York  Sun  war  correspondent  shortly  after 
the  war  : 

It  was  before  the  attack  on  the  city  had  been 
made,  and  Sampson's  ships  were  lying  outside 
the  harbor  entrance,  ready  to  smash  Cervera's 
fleet  as  soon  as  it  should  ever  make  the  attempt 
to  come  out.  Much  had  been  said  about  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications  about  Morro  Cas- 
tle. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  nobody  knew 
exactly  how  strong  they  were,  and  what  was 
much  more  to  the  point,  there  were  no  maps  to 
show  the  best  way  by  which  a  land  attack  could 
be  made,  while  Sampson  was  attacking,  if  he  did 
attack,  from  the  sea.  Chaffee  knew  this,  and 
one  evening  he  just  disappeared  for  a  while,  no- 
body knowing  what  had  become  of  him.  After  a 
little  he  came  back  and  one  of  the  officers  asked 
where  he  had  been, 

"  Oh,  I  just  went  out  to  walk  off  my  dinner," 
was  Chaffee's  reply.  Then  he  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  "a  number  of  papers  upon  which  were 
rough  sketches.  He  laid  them  before  the  offi- 
cers and  said  : 

"  Here's  something  we  may  need  before  we  get 
through  with   this  business." 

And  then  he  explained  that  he  had  discovered 
two  trails  leading  to  Morro  Castle,  had  made 
sketches  of  them  as  best  he  could,  without  know- 
ing very  much  what  he  was  drawing  on  account 
of  the  darkness,  and  kept  on  until  he  had  got 
actually  within  the  Spanish  lines. 

"  Suddenly,"  said  Chaffee,  "  I  heard  a  sentinel 
cough,  and  it  nearly  scared  me  to  death.  I 
didn't  know  I  had  got  so  far,  and  I  put  back  as 
quickly  as  I  could." 

Then  he  lighted  a  cigar  and  proceeded  to  cor- 
rect his  drawings. 


An  Almost   Unknown    nan    of  $200,000,000.— 

The  contest  over  the  will  of  Charles  Lockhart, 
of  Pittsburg,  who  died  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
has  revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  a  millionaire 
many  times  over.  Altho  he  was  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  "  Smoky 
City  "  all  who  had  known  him  were  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  value  of  his  estate  hovered 
around  $200,000,000.  The  New  York  Times 
says  of  Mr.   Lockhart : 

Only  since  his  death  have  the  facts  as  to 
Lockhart's  actual  interest  in  many  companies 
been  discovered.  It  was  not  known  for  many 
years  that  it  was  Lockhart  who  introduced  oil  to 
Europe.  In  his  usual  silent  way  he  fitted  him- 
self with  samples  of  coal  oil  and  crude  petro- 
leum, sailed  for  Europe  without  a  word  to  his 
closest  friends,  and  at  once  gained  the  European 
merchants'  recognition  of  the  financial  possi- 
bilities of  earth's  own   illuminating  oil. 

Wiien  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  organ- 
ized, in  1874,  Lockhart,  with  his  usual  quick  wit, 
caught  the  best  end  of  the  stick.  He  was  per- 
haps the  first  to  be  engulfed  with  his  refineries 
in  the  trust.  Dut  he  got  what  he  wanted,  and, 
as  Mr.  Dodd  says,  remained  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  one  of  the  largest  stockholders. 

Mr.  Lockhart  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1818, 
and  came  to  this  country  when  he  was  18  years 


The  Car  of 
Many  Exclu- 
sive Features 


"The  Car 
the  Repairman 
Seldom  Sees" 


THE  HAYNES  has  many  exclusive  features  that  assure  for  it  a  wonderfully  low  maintenance  and  up- 
keep expense.  In  a  6,000  mile  trip,  made  in  early  winter,  from  Kokomo,  Ind.,  to  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton via  Albany,  returning  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains  by  the  National  Road,  the  repair  expense  was 
but  81.50.  Roller-bearings  throughout  make  the  loss  of  power  between  the  motors  and  rear  tires  less  than 
10  per  cent.,  and  account  for  the  ease  with  which  the  car  went  up  the  longest  and  steepest  grades  in  crossing 
the  mountains.  The  Haynes  exclusively  has  roller-bearing  engines  ;  a  Master  Clutch  with  no  wearable  sur- 
faces, which  takes  hold  without  jerking  ;  a  transmission  that  positively  prevents  burring  and  stripping  of 
gears  ;  and  a  roller  pinion  and  rear  axle  that  overcome  every  objection  to  shaft  driven  cars. 

Other  exclusive  Haynes  features  are  given  in  our  new  catalogue. 
For  prompt  attention  address  Desk  10. 

Haynes  Automobile  Co. 

KOKOMO,  IND. 

Chicago,  1421  Michigan  Avenue  New  York,  1716  Broadway 

MEMBERS    A.  L.  A.  M. 


Model  "  R  tT  Four-Cylinder  Touring  Car 

Vertical  roller-bearing  engines.  Cylinders  cast 
separately  b%  x6  inches,  50  H.  P.  *An  exclusive 
transmission  that  absolutely  prevents  stripping  of 
gears.  Positive  cooling  system.  Individual  and 
special  lubrication.  Master  clutch  has  metal  faces 
and  takes  hold  without  jerkiug.  Shaft  drive.  Ex- 
clusive universal  joints  that  prevent  wear  on  pins. 
Sprocket  and  Roller  Pinion  and  perfect  Rear  Axle, 
all  exclusive.  Roller-bearings  throughout.  108-inch 
wheel  base,  54-inch  tonneau,  seating  five  people. 
Four  to  GO  miles  an  hour  on  high  gear.  Weight, 
2,750  pounds.  Price,  $3,500  f.  o.  b.  Kokomo.  Full 
equipment. 


Model  "  0  "  Four-Cylinder  Touring  Car 

Cylinders  cast  in  pairs  4&X&  in.,  28  to  30  H.  P. 
Transmission,  cooling  spstem,  lubrication,  master 
clutch,  shaft  drive,  universal  joints,  sprocket,  rol- 
ler pinion  and  roller-bearings  and  body  same  as  on 
Model  "  R."  9" -in.  wheel  base.  4-in."  tires.  Ton- 
neau seating  three  persons.  Four  to  40  miles  an 
hour  on  high  speed.  Price,  $2,250  f.  o.  b.  Kokomo. 
Full  equipment. 


^tofctiarti  Barton 

(Model  D> 

A  perfect  power  plant  swung  lightly  but  securely  in 
a  frame  of  hot-rolled,  high  carbon,  pressed  steel 
so  re-enforced  that,  tremendous  weight  will  not  deflect 
it.  Roller  bearings  everywhere,  runningin  a  constant 
bath  of  oil. 


Control— absolute 


Comfort— princely 


TTHE  Stoddard-Dayton,  Model  D,  5-passenger  Touring 
■*■  Car  has  a  special  type  of  4%  x  5  in.  4-cylinder 
motor  ;  water-cooled  ;  frame  of  hot-rolled,  high-carbon, 
pressed  steel;  sliding  gear  transmission  ;  three  speeds 
and  reverse— selective  type,  can  change  from  high  to 
intermediate,  or  vice  versa,  at  speed  of  25  miles,  with- 
out clashing  or  noise,  up  hill  or  down  ;  practically 
noiseless:  entire  transmission  on  roller  bearings  ;  me- 
chanical lubrication  ;  30-35  horse  power.  Proportion 
of  power  to  weight,  one  horse-power  to  every  sixty 
pounds.     $2250. 

Send  for  our  1906  book  lull's  FREE. 

The  DAYTON  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Dayton,0. 
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wires,  do  batteries,  no  Bcrews  or  faBtenings  of  any  kind,  Hand- 
somely nickel  plated  throughout,  indispensable  to  travelers  in 
strange  hotels.     By  mall,  post-paid,  (1.00. 
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old.  He  is  credited  with  being  one  of  the  "  big 
four"  who  founded  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
Mr.  .Julius  Chambers,  who  knew  Mr.  Lockhart, 
tells  how  this  modest  man  of  millions  first  en- 
tered the  oil  business  : 

In  1852  Lockhart  made  his  first  venture  in 
"  ground  oil."  Tho  announcement  by  an  old 
farmer,  named  Isaac  Huff,  that  in  a  salt  well 
■which  he  had  sunk  oil  had  been  found — oil  thai 
would  burn  in  lamps — was  so  incredible  that 
Lockhart  went  to  the  Huff  farm  to  prospect. 

That  visit  to  the  Hull  [arm  ought  to  be  re- 
corded as  the  most  important  event  in  tho  finan- 
cial history  of  the  world.  Its  results  were  mo- 
mentous. It  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust,  the  most  gigantic  aggregation  of  capi- 
tal that  mankind  is  likely  to  know. 

Lockhart  found  oil  that  would  burn,  and  he 
acquired  a  large  interest  in  the  "  salt  well  "  for 
a  small  sum.  When  he  returned  from  West- 
moreland County  [Scotlandl  in  April,  1853,  he 
at  once  began  the  erection  of  an  oil  refinery. 
Arter  Colonel  Drake's  discovery,  in  1859,  on 
Oil  Creek,  Lockhart  went  actively  into  the  field 
as  a  pure   aser  of  oil  lands. 
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A  Speedy  Recovery.— Ou  one  of  the  visits  of 
the  American  lleet  to  English  waters,  Admiral 
Erben,  now  retired,  was  in  command,  with  Cap- 
tain Alfred  T.  Mahan,  the  writer  on  naval 
affairs,  as  his  flag  captain.  One  morning,  so 
runs  the  story  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  Cap- 
tain Mahan  came  to  his  admiral  with  an  invi- 
tation to  dine  with  a  duke  which  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

"  I  can't  accept  this,"  said  Captain  Mahan, 
"  as  they  forgot  to  invite  you." 

"  I  should  say  you  couldn't,"  growled  the  ad- 
miral.     "  I'll  answer  for  you." 

Whereupon  the  admiral  wrote  : 

"  Admiral  Erben,  United  States  Navy,  regrets 
that    Captain    Mahan,    his    flag    captain,    cannot 

BUTTERMILK. 
A  Sure  Way  Out. 


The  "  buttermilk  fad,"  which  its  follow- 
ers insisted  was  the  cure  for  all  the  ills  that 
human  flesh  is  heir  to,  has  pretty  well  had 
its  day. 

Buttermilk  is  a  pleasant  and  healthy 
drink,  but  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  desirable 
things  that  it  cannot  do.  A  Nebr.  woman 
found  something  much  more  worth  while. 
She  says: 

"  Three  years  ago  my  stomach  was  in  such 
a  frightful  condition  that  I  could  scarcely 
bear  to  take  any  food  at  all.  Indeed,  there 
was  once  that  I  went  for  14  days  without 
a  morsel  of  nourishment,  preferring  starva- 
tion to  the  acute  agony  that  I  suffered  when 
I  ate  anything.  And  all  this  entailed  upon 
me  almost  constant  headaches  and  nervous- 
ness.    My  condition  was  truly  pitiable. 

"  The  doctor  warned  me  that  the  coffee  I 
drank  was  chiefly  responsible  for  this  condi- 
tion, and  ordered  me  to  drink  buttermilk 
instead.  But  I  despised  buttermilk  and 
could  not  bring  myself  to  use  it. 

"  Then  I  was  advised  to  try  Postum  Food 
Coffee.  It  has  completely  renovated  and 
made  over  my  whole  system.  The  salutary 
effect  on  my  poor  stomach  was  simply  mar- 
velous, and  that  straightened  out,  the  head- 
aches, nervousness  and  other  troubles  soon 
vanished.  For  more  than  a  year  I  have  not 
felt  any  distress  or  pain,  such  as  I  once 
thought  would  kill  me. 

"I  can  truthfully  say  that  Postum  has 
brought  me  the  blessing  of  the  perfect 
health  I  enjoy,  for  I  gave  up  medicines  when 
I  began  its  use."  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co.,  Battle- Creek,  Mich. 

There's  a  reason.  Read  the  little  book, 
"  The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
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accept  the  invitation  of  the  Duke  of  Blank.  Cap- 
tain Mahan  is  on  the  sick  list." 

An  hour  or  so  later  a  messenger  from  the 
duke  returned  with  invitations  for  the  admiral 
and  the  captain.  Whereupon  the  admiral  wrote 
again  : 

"  Admiral  Erben  accepts  with  pleasure  the  in- 
vitation for  Captain  Mahan  and  himself.  He 
wishes  also  to  advise  the  Duke  of  Blank  that 
he  has  taken  Captain  Mahan  off  the  sick  list." 


Habits  of  Fall ieres. —  France's  new  President, 
Mr.  Clement  A.  Fallieres,  differs  from  all  his 
predecessors  in  office  in  that  he  is  not  only  a 
total  abstainer  from  alcoholic  drinks,  but  also 
a  foe  of  tobacco.  The  New  York  Tribune, 
which  gives  us  this  information,  goes  on  to  say  : 

M.  Fallieres  is  quite  as  good  a  shot  as  Presi- 
dent Loubet,  and  an  infinitely  better  one  than 
poor  President  Sadi-Carnot,  who  distinguished 
himself  within  a  few  weeks  after  his  accession 
to  the  chief  magistracy  by  discharging  the  con- 
tents of  his  gun  so  awkwardly  at  one  of  the  offi- 
cial shooting  parties  at  Rambouillet  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  charge  struck  General 
Brugere  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  Brugere, 
who  was  a  colonel  at  the  time,  and  had  been 
one  of  the  members  of  the  military  household  of 
President  Grevy,  was  slated  to  leave  the  Elysee 
and  to  return  to  regimental  duty.  But  Presi- 
dent Carnot  was  so  distressed  by  the  results  of 
his  carelessness,  and  so  much  concerned  at  the 
painful  injuries  sustained  by  Brugere,  that  he 
not  only  kept  him  on  as  a  member  of  his  mili- 
tary staff,  but  did  everything  that  he  could  to 
make  amends  by  securing  that  officer's  rapid 
promotion. 

To-day  Brugere,  who  is  a  very  capable  and 
popular  officer  and  a  great  admirer  of  America, 
which  he  has  visited  on  several  occasions,  no- 
tably when  the  statue  of  Rochambeau  was  in- 
augurated at  Washington,  holds  worthily  the 
position  of  generalissimo  of  the  French  army. 
But  the  origin  of  his  fortune,  its  basis  in  one 
word,  was  the  shot  which  he  received  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  from  the  gun  of  Presi- 
dent  Sadi-Carnot. 

President  Fallieres,  who  is  an  agnostic,  is 
deeply  attached  to  his  umbrella,  which  accom- 
panies him  on  all  and  every  occasion,  and  which 
will  from  now  on  become  a  favorite  subject  for 
French  political  caricaturists.  The  only  other 
ruler  who  has  ever  been  given  to  umbrellas  was 
King  Louis  Philippe,  who  was  rarely  seen 
without  one,  and  in  whose  hands  it  took  the  place 
of  both  sceptre  and  of  sword.  Yet  in  spite  of 
this  analogy  of  tastes,  it  was  Fallieres  who,  as 
Premier,  was  responsible  for  the  expulsion  from 
France  of  King  Louis  Philippe's  grandson,  the 
late  Count  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 


But  He  Swung  His  Lantern.  —  Representative 
John  Sharp  Williams  is  given  credit  for  the  fol- 
lowing story  which  appears  in  Success.  At  the 
time  of  the  incident  Mr.  Williams  was  counsel 
for  a  railway  line  in  one  of  the  Southern  States. 
It  appears  that,  at  one  point  on  its  line,  the 
company  had  stationed  an  old  negro  watchman, 
whose  duties  consisted  in  warning  travelers 
down  a  highway  crossing  the  tracks  when  a 
train   approached.      One  night,   a  wagon  belong- 
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tng  to  a  farmer  was  struck,  resulting  in  a  bad 
accident.  The  company  was,  of  course,  sued 
for  damages,  and,  at  the  trial,  the  old  darkey 
was  the  principal  witness  for  his  employers.  He 
replied  to  the  questions  put  to  him  in  a  clear,  di- 
rect fashion.  Among  these  questions,  was  one 
as  to  whether  he  was  sure  that  he  had  swung 
his  lantern  across  the  road  when  he  perceived 
the  train  approach.      The  negro  replied  : 

"  I  shorely  did,  sah  !  " 

The  trial  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Williams,  as  counsel,  took  early 
occasion  to  compliment  the  aged  negro  on  his 
excellent  testimony.  To  which  the  latter  re- 
plied : 

"  Thankee,  Marse  John,  bvit  I  was  shorely 
skeered  when  dat  lawyer  man  begin  to  ask  mo 
about  de  lantern.  I  was  afrnnl,  for  a  minute, 
dat  he  was  goin'  to  ask  me  If  it  was  lit  or  not. 
De  oil  done  give  out  some  time  befo'  de  acci- 
dent !  " 


First  Federal  Hero  Award.—  The  first  medal 
for  heroism  awarded  under  the  new  Federal  law 
(approved  February  23,  1905)  has  been  given  to 
George  Poell,  of  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  for  extreme 
daring  in  endangering  and  almost  losing  his 
own  life  to  save  the  life  of  a  little  child  at 
Powells  Station,  Neb.,  on  June  26,  1905.  The 
new  act  provides  for  the  bestowal  of  medals  of 
honor  upon  persons  who  "  by  extreme  daring, 
endanger  their  own  lives  in  saving,  or  endeavor- 
ing to  save,  lives  from  any  wreck,"  or  accident 
upon  any  railroad  within  the  United  States  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce. 

The   incident  which  tried   the   heroic   qualities 
of  Mr.  Poell  are  thus  related  by  The  Locomotive., 
Firemen's  Magazine   (Indianapolis): 

On  the  date  mentioned  Brother  Poell  was 
acting  as  fireman  on  a  freight  train  on  the  St. 
Joseph  and  Grand  Island  Railway.  The  train 
was  running  about  30  miles  an  hour,  and  upon 
rounding  a  curve  about  one  mile  west  of 
Powell's  Station,  the  engineer  discovered  a  little 
child  in  the  center  of  the  track  a  short  distance 
ahead.  Air-brakes  were  applied,  but  as  the 
track  was  slightly  down  grade  and  as  the  train 
consisted  of  loaded  cars  it  was  impossible  to  stop 
before  reaching  the  point  where  the  little  one 
was  walking.  Seeing  the  child  in  the  center  of 
the  track  Poell  at  once  realized  its  danger,  an3 
knowing  that  the  train  could  not  be  stopped  be- 
fore striking  it  he  instantly  adopted  the  only 
possible  course  to  avert  the  impending  tragedy. 
Poell  dashed  out  of  the  window  in  front  of  the 
cab,  ran  along  the  running  board  at  the  side 
of  the  boiler,  and  took  his  station  on  the  pilot 
at  the  front  of  the  engine,  with  the  idea  of  catch- 
ing hold  of  the  child  and  throwing  it  out  of  dan- 
ger. His  footing  on  the  pilot  was  very  insecure. 
He  had  no  time  to  plant  himself  firmly  and  se- 
cure a  good  grasp  upon  the  pilot  brace,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  his  balance.  By  the 
time  he  had  gotten  down  to  the  front  of  the  pilot 
the  engine  was  almost  upon  the  child,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  act  immediately.  The  train 
was  running  about  twelve  miles  an  hour  when 
the  child  was  reached.  Grasping  the  pilot  brace 
with  his  right  hand  and- leaning  as  far  forward 
as  possible,  Brother  Poell  caught  the  little  tot  by 
its  clothing  with  his  free  hand  and  swung  it  out- 
side the  rails  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  Ow- 
ing to  his  insecure  postion  on  the  engine  pilot, 
and  the  speed  at  which  the  train  was  running 
when  the  child  was  reached,  his  extraordinary 
exertion  in  catching  it  and  throwing  it  out  of 
the  way  caused  him  to  lose  his  balance  on  his 
precarious  foothold.  The  child  landed  in  the 
weeds  beside  the  track,  practically  uninjured, 
but  Brother  Poell  fell  in  front  of,  or  close  be- 
side the  front  of  the  engine,  and  his  left  leg 
was  caught  under  the  pilot.  He  was  dragged 
along  on  the  ends  of  the  ties  for  a  distance  of 
fully  100  feet,  forty  feet  of  which  was  over  a 
bridge.  His  foot  was  torn  or  crushed  off  at 
the  ankle  joint,  both  his  arms  were  broken,  and 
his  body  terribly  bruised  and  lacerated.  The 
loss  of  his  foot  probably  saved  his  life,  as  when 
it  was  torn  off  his  body  was  released  from  its 
perilous  position  and  dropped  beside  the  track, 
the  train  continuing  to  run  for  a  distance  of  300 
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A  $45  MUSIC  BOX  Delivered  for  Only  $1  Down 

As  a  result  of  our  recent  oitei  of  20  high-grade  music  boxes  to  Literary  Digbsi  readers  at  the  special 
price  of  #41,  ALL  THE  KKMAINlNt;  BOXES  WERE  SOLD.  We  now  offei  to  send  a  superb 
f'Mira"  Music   Box,  cash   price  545,  to  any  Literary  Digest  reader  for  only  $1.0O  down 


balance  of  the  price  may   be   paid   in   easy-to-make   monthly   payments 
40  cents  each.    We  offer  30  days'  trial  and 


1  he 
t'4  tunes  free  f  extra  tunes, 
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GUARANTI 


SI     SATISFACTION. 

IN  HANDSOME  ART  CABINET 

A  BEAUTIFUL  mahogany  piano- 
finish  case,  18  inches  long,  16 
inches  wide,  10  inches  high,  double 
veneered  and  beautifully  figured. 

A  SPRING  MOTOR,  steel  comb 
of  64  tongues,  steel  sheets,  12 
inches  in  diameter  with  speed  regu- 
lator, and  Harp-Zither  attachment. 

EVERY  box  is  made  in  Switzerland  by 
the  world's  most  skillful  workmen> 
and  of  the  best  obtainable  materials. 

EVERY  box  is  guaranteed  by  us  for 
one  year  from  date  of  purchase. 

A  Genuine  Jacot  SWISS  MIRA 

MUSIC  BOX 

This  splendid  Box  is  sold  by  the  Oldest  Music  Box  Hotise  in  the  United  States. 
Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 

A  FEW  WORDS  OF  SUGGESTION  Jf^^f^STSS^ 

Every  music  lover,  whether  able  to  play  a  musical  instrument  or  not,  may  listen  at  any  time  to  the  sweetest  tunes 
from  this  splendid  little  instrument.  It  reproduces  the  choicest  selections  with  such  delicate  expression,  such 
rich  harmony,  and  such  perfect  modulation  as  to  entertain  and  delight  the  most  refined  and  critical  tastes.  It 
enables  you  to  enjoy  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of  music ;  it  is  always  ready  to  play  for  you  ;  it  never  gets  tired, 
it  will  last  for  years  upon  years,  and  it  is  far  more  inexpensive  than  many  other  musical  instruments.  Mira  Music 
Boxes  are  used  for  home  and  public  entertainments,  for  dancing,  for  singing,  for  cheering  and  soothing  invalids,  to 
amuse  children  in  the  nursery,  developing  their  musical  taste  and  training  the  ear  with  musical  tones  which  are 
always  true,  as  music  boxes  do  not  get  out  of  tune.   It  is  moreover  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  furnishings  of  the  home. 

A  Few  of  the  Superior  Features  of  this  Superior  Box 


SUPERIOR  MOTOR  5£  JSK 

of  a  handsomely  bronzed  bed-plate  with  spring 
motor  of  simple,  strong  and  substantial  construc- 
tion, and  one  or  more  steel  combs,  the  teeth  of 
which  are  vibrated  by  a  circular  flat  steel  tune 
sheet,  producing  an  unusually  rich  tone. 

The   12-inch   Mira    disc 
will  play  as  long  a  tune 

as  a  15%-inch   disc  of  other  makes,  reproducing, 

complete,  all  popular  songs. 

SPEED  REGULATOR  S-SSfi 

the  listener  by  simply  moving  a  lever  to  regulate 
the  tempo. 


TUNE  SHEET 


TONE  QUALITY 


The  tuning  of  the 
combs,  arrangement 
of  notes,  and  acoustic  principles  of  this  box  com- 
bine to  give  it  a  richness  and  strength  of  tune  found 
in  no  other. 


HARP  7ITHFD  Th's  attachment  gives 
H««V*  "*'i  *  I11-/IV  the  music  box  the  tone 
of  a  string  instrument,  when  desired  by  the  listener, 
and  introduces  a  pleasing  variety. 


DURABILITY 


The  mechanism  of  the 
Mira  Music  Box  is  strong 
and  durable,  and  all  parts,  including  combs,  are 
interchangeable  so  that  any  part  that  may  be  re- 
quired can  be  obtained  of  the  dealers. 


DEMFMRFR  flWIY  A  EFUf  You  Take  No  Risk.  We  Cuarantee 
SnVCC  IM  ^ll  CTVIC  Satisfaction.  On.y*.  Down  Brings 
D  U  A  t  O      111        InlO      Ol    I  L  L     a  Boxto  YourHomeforExamination 


We  are  so  confident  of  the  pleasing  qualities  of  these 
the  most  liberal  terms,  placing  the  boxes  within 
easy  reach  of  every  reader  of  this  magazine.  You 
take  no  risk  in  accepting  this  special  offer.  Sign 
and  mail  the  coupon  to-day  with  $i.  Upon  receipt 
we  will  send  you  one  of  the  boxes  securely  boxed, 
F.  O.  B.  New  York.  If  the  box  is  satisfactory 
after  SO  days'  trial  pay  us  the  balance  in 
monthly  instalments  of  $$  each.  If  not  satisfactory 
hold  subject  to  our  order.  In  order  to  save 
disappointment  order  twiv  before  the 
special  holiday  stock  is   exhausted. 

JACOT  MUSIC  BOX  CO. 

Send  for  complete  catalogue  0/  Music  Boxes 

39  Union  Square,  New  York 


boxes  that  we  offer  them  to  Literary  Digest  readers  on 


Special  Coupon  Good  for  One  of  the  Boxes 

Jacot  Music  Box  Co.,  39  Union  Square,  New  York 

GRNTLRMKN:  I  accept  your  special  ofler  of  a  Jacot  "Mira'' 
Music  Box,  price  to  Literary  Digest  readers.  $45.  I  enclose 
herewith  $1,  upon  receipt  of  which  you  are  to  send  me  the  box, 
F.  O.  B.  N.  Y.  I  agree  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  price  in  monthly 
instalments  of  $5  each.  It  is  understood  that  you  guarantee  sat- 
isfaction, and  that  if  the  box  proves  unsatisfactory,  I  may  hold 
the  same  subject  to  your  order  and  you  will  refund  whatever  1 
have  paid  on  it.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  box  remains  your  property 
until  entirely  paid  for. 

L.  D.  Name 


Address . 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  ask*d  to    mention  the  publication  when  w'ting  to  advertisers. 
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feet   beyond   the   point  where  his  body   was   re- 
leased. 

When  the  train  was  stopped,  one  of  the 
brakeman  ran  back  to  where  Brother  Poell  was 
lying  and  found  him  maimed  and  bruised,  but 
entirely  conscious.  His  first  thought  was  not 
for  himself,  but  for  the  child  whose  life  he  had 
saved.  He  told  the  brakeman  to  go  back  to 
where  the  child  was  lying  and  ascertain  its  con- 
dition. Going  back  a  distance  of  about  130  feat 
the  brakeman  found  the  child  lying  unconscious 
in  the  weeds  where  Brother  Poell  had  thrown  It. 
He  picked  it  up,  and  it  almost  immediately  re 
covered  consciousness  and  was  found  to  have 
suffered  no  injury  beyond  the  shock  and  a  few 
slight  bruises. 

Poell  had  his  left  leg  amputated.  On  ac- 
count of  both  arms  being  broken  he  had  to  be 
carried  about  from  place  to  place  until  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  use  crutches. 
Since  his  recovery  the  people  of  his  county  have 
shown  their  appreciation  of  his  bravery  by 
electing  him  county  clerk. 


MORE   OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 

Household  Hints.— To  make  biscuits  light — 
drench  with  gasoline  and  ignite  before  serving. 

How  to  keep  servants — chloroform  them  and 
lock  in  the  cellar. 

Quickest  way  to  get  rid  of  peddlers — buy  all 
they  have. 

How  to  remove  fruit  stains  from  linens — use 
scissors. 

To  keep  rats  out  of  the  pantry — place  all  food 
In  the  cellar. 

To  entertain  women  visitors — let  them  in- 
spect all  your  private  papers. 

To  entertain   men   visitors — feed   the  brutes. 

To  keep  the  children  at  home — lock  up  all 
their  clothes. 

To  keep  hubby  at  home — hide  his  toupee. 

In  order  to  prevent  accidents  in  the  kitchen- — 
fill  the  kerosene  can  with  water. 

To  stop  leaks  in  pipes — send  for  the  nearest 
plumber. 

To  economize  on  coal — get  a  gas  range. 

To  test  the  freshness  of  eggs — drop  them  on 
some  hard  surface. 

To  propitiate  the  cook — it  can't  be  done. — 
Smart  Set. 


What  They  Call  It. 

Grandma    says   we're   right   in   style, 
A-sittin'  in  our  automo-bile. 

Grandpa  says  we're  fit  to  kill, 
A-ridin'  in  our  automo-bill. 

Ma,  she  says  we  oughj:  to  feel 
Grateful  fer  our  automo-beel. 

Pa  says  there  ain't  no  other  man 
Kin  run  an  auto  like  he  can. 

Auntie  preaches  near  and  far 
'Bout  our  lovely  touring  car. 

Uncle  Bill  says  he  ain't  seen 
Nowhere  such  a  good  machine. 

Brother  Jim,  he  keeps  a-braggin' 
'Bout  the  speed  of  our  new  wagon. 

But,  oh,   it  sounds  so  grand  and  noble 
When  sister  Sue  says  automoble. 

— Puck. 


The  Victim.—"  My   dear,    that   miserable   little 
beast  of  yours  just  bit  the  baby." 

"  And   the  baby's  got  the  measles  !     Oh !  my 
poor  little  Fido  !  " — Baltimore  American. 


To  Date.—"  Yes,  his  delicacy  of  touch  19  quite 
marvelous."  "Ah,  a  pianist?"  "No,  a  so- 
ciety   journalist." — Cleveland    Plain    Dealer. 


Answers.—"  Noah's  wife,"  wrote  a  boy  in  an 
examination,  "  was  called  Joan  of  Arc." 
"  \yater,"  wrote  another,  "  Is  composed  of  two 
gases,  oxygen  and  cambrigen."  "  Lava,"  said  a 
third,  "  is  what  the  barber  puts  on  your  face." 
"A  blizzard,"  declared  another  child,  "  Is  the  In- 
side of  a  fowl." — New  York  Tribune. 


CRYSTAL 

Domino 

SUGAR [ 


Crystal 


V) 

HAVEM£YERSaW>W. 


Triumph 

in 

Sugar 

Making! 


Sold  only  in  5  lb.  sealed  boxes! 


IMAGINATION  COULD  NOT  CONCEIVE  OF  A  HANDIER  ANDPRETTIER  FORM  THAN  IS  PRESENTED  IN  "CRYSTAL  DOMINO  SUGAR: 
;  NEITHER  COULD  THE  MOST  PARTICULAR  PEOPLE  ASK  FOR  MORE  PERFECT  PURITY  OR  ECONOMICAL  PEOPLE  FOR  LESS  WASTE . 


HIGHEST  GRADE  IN  THE  WORLD.  BEST  SUGAR  FOR  TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

<&<&  By  grocery  everywhere.  g^o 


There  is  nothing  myster- 
ious about  this— it  simply 
signifies  that  the  Dixon  pen- 
cil best  adapted  to  the  use 
of  salesmen  is  described, 
named  and  numbered  on 
pages  13  and  26  of 

Dixon's  Pencil  Guide. 

Other  pages  for  every 
person  and  every  use 

DIXON'S  PENCIL  GUI  DE,  a  32-page  book, 
indexed  by  vocations,  correctly  indicates  the  right 
pencil  for  your  special  use.    The  book  is  absolutely 

FREE. 

department  u, 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

jersey  city,  n.  j. 


The 

11  Ocularsccpe  " 

Free 


Get  Glasses  at  Wholesale  Prices 


m$m 


Examine  your  own 
eyes  without  an  ocu- 
list. Send  for  our 
"OCULARSCOPE,"  the 
latest  invention  of 
the  20th  century. 
SENT  FREE  with  our  beautiful  illustrated  catalogue 
of  spectacles  and  eyeglasses.  Mail  Order  Only. 
Send  to-day. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  WHOLESALE  OPTICIANS 
404  Houseman  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


FOODS  FOR  THE  SICK. 

Cereals   That   Are   Reliable  and   Nutri- 
tious In  tUe  Highest  Degree. 

"  What  may  I  eat?  "  This  question  has  been 
propounded  to  physicians  again  and  again. 
We  have  given  nearly  thirty  years  of  thought 
to  the  right  answer  to  this  momentous  query, 
and  the  results  of  our  labor  are  embodied  in  a 
"  Diet  List "  which  we  6end  free  to  anyone  on 
request.  It  tells  how  and  why  Gluten  Flour 
is  invaluable  to  Dyspeptics— how  Special  Dia- 
betic Foodhelpsthosesuffering  from  Diabetes 
— how  Gluten  Grits  and  Barley  Crystals  make 
the  most  healthful  and  nourishing  breakfast 
cereals  for  those  who  cannot  eat  other  foods. 
We  also  make  health  flours  for  general  use. 
A  fair  trial  will  convince  you  of  the  merits  of 
these  celebrated  foods  and  cereals.  No  Dys- 
peptic. Diabetic,  or  other  sick  person  can 
afford  to  be  without  them— the  "Diet  List" 
will  explain  why— please  write  for  it. 

Trade-Mark  Registered. 

If  "F; 

And  thes 

Are  on 

Of  Fl 

You 

These  Foods  and  Cereals  sold  everywhere. 

FARWELL  &  RHINES, 
1  Huntington  St.,  Watertown,  N..Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


tern******************* 


MMMMWMto 


Do  not  be  satisfied  with  an  indefinite 
"emulsion"  which  may  disguise  impuri- 
ties, but  which   does  not  exclude  them. 

Peter  Moller's 
God  Liver  Oil 

may  be'obtained  of  any  good  druggist.  It 
is  made  and  bottledin  Norway,  thus  reach- 
ing you  without  possibility  of  adultera- 
tion.   It  is  so  pure  that  it  is  entirely 

Free     from    all     Disa- 
greeable Taste  or  Odor 

Digests  completely—  no  nauseous  'repeat- 
ing." Never  sold  in  bulk.  Take  only  the 
flat,  oval  bottles  bearing  name  of 


Schieffelin 


£1     Company, 

SOLE  AGENTS 


New    York 


wwM»M»av<  mt0m*0t 
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What  Is  Daus' Tip-Top? 


9rW>  jo  >»//i'Y 


TO  PROVE  that  Dans'  "Tip-top* 
is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
making    lOO    Copies    from    pen- 
written  and  SO  Copies  from  type- 
written   oriiiinul,  we  will  ship 
complete    duplicator,  cap   size. 
without    deposit,    on   ten 
(IO)  days'  trial. 
Price  $7.50  less  tnale  ffC  pnf 
'  discount  of  S*H    o  r  iPv  IICI 
nil       1  I  I  I  V  A.  ItAITS  III  I'l.K'll'OK  CO. 
Onus  II 11 II ili iinr,  111  John  St.,  New  York  City 
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BUILD 

YOUR  OWN 

BOAT 

BY  THE 

Brooks  System 


IF  you  can  drive  a  nail  and  cut 
out  a  piece  of  material  from  a 
full  size!  pattern  you  can  build  a  canoe— row  b«at— 
sail  boat  or  launch— in  your  leisure  time— at  home— 
and  the  building  will  be  a  source  of  profit  and 
pleasure. 

All  you  need  is  the  patterns,  costing  from  $2.50 
up,  and  materials  from  #5.00  up.  The  tools  are 
common  in  every  household.  Patterns  of  over  forty 
styles  and  sizes— all  lengths,  from  12  to  f>5  feet. 

The  Brooks  System  consists  of  Exact  Size  Printed 
Paper  Patterns  of  every  part  of  the  boat — with 
detailed  instructions  and  working  illustrations  show- 
ing each  step  of  the  work— an  itemized  bill  of 
material  required  and  how  to  secure  it. 

Over  six  thousand  amateurs  sueooostully  built  boats  by  the 
Brooks  System  last  year.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  them  have 
built  their  second  boat.  Many  have  established  themselves 
in  the  boat  manufacturing  business. 

Catalogue  and  particulars  free.  For  25  oents,  VHy  page 
catalogue  containing  valuable  information  for  the  amateur 
yachtsman,  showing  several  working  illustations  ot 
each  boat,  and  a  full  set  for  one  boat.  ] 
knook-down  and  competed  boats. When 
ao  crdered— patterns  are  expressed, 
charges  prepaid,  C.  O.  D. 
to  allow  examination. 

BROOKS  BOAT 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Oriirinatorsof  the  Pattern 
System  of  Boat  Building 

2402  Ship  Street  ^ 

Bay  City,  Mich. 


'M 


m 
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OU  can  obtain  G.-W.  "Elastic"  Book 
Cases  fitted  with  bevel  plate  glass,  leaded 
glass,  or  plain  glass  doors,  and  with  panel 
ends  or  plain  ends. 

There  is    practically  no  limit  to  the 

varied  and  artistic  arrangements  that 

can  be  made  with  these  units,  which 

embody  the  best   material,  finish  and 

mechanical  construction. 

All  units   controlled   by    our    patent 
non-binding:  door  equalizer. 

Uniform  prices  everywhere.   Obtain- 
able from  authorized  agents  in  nearly 
one  thousand  cities.    Where  not  rep- 
resented we  ship  on  approval,  freight 
paid. 
Write  for  Catalogue   jj  105 

CINCINNATI. 

Branch      New  y°rk.  380-382  Broadway. 
Stores-  Boston,  91-93  Federal  St. 

'  Chicago,  224-228  Wabash  Ave. 


Never  Soils  or  Spoils 

DAY'S  White  Paste 

It's  the  paste  that  sticks, 
but  doesn't  leave  a  sticky 
look.  It's  always  ready  in 
our  Handy  Paste  Jar,   for 

Office  or  Home 

or    Photos.     Pasting    is    a] 
pleasure    when     done   so] 
easily,  cleanly  and  well. 
Sample  Sent  Free 

Have  your  dealei  get  Day's. 
26o.  jar,  15«.  jar,  or   In   bulk. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  CO.,  80  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Every  Little  Bit  Helps.—"  I'm  doin'  me  best  t' 
relieve  th'  uneinploy'd  di.s  winter,"  said  Mean 
dcring  Mike.  "Wot  are  youse  doin'  for  'cm?" 
asked  his  friend  Dismal  Dave.  "I'm  tryln' 
ev'ry  day  not  to  git  work,"  answered  Meander- 
ing Mike. — Chicago  News. 


A  Just  Reproof.—"  Mary,"  said  a  lady  to  her 
cook,  "  1  strongly  object  to  your  copying  Miss 
Lucy  in  your  dress." 

"  In  what  way  do  I  copy  her?  "  asked  the 
cook,  with  an  angry  sniff. 

"  Why,  the  hat  you  Wore  yesterday  is  exactly 
like  my  daughter's  new  hat." 

"  Oh,  no,  it  isn't,  mum,"  said  the  cook,  with 
a  sneer.  "  The  feather  in  my  'at  is  real  hos- 
trich,  but  Miss  Lucy's  is  only  himitation  !  " — 
London  Judy. 


Handicapped.—  The  Doctor  :  "  The  medicine  I 
left  for  you  doesn't  seem  to  have  had  the  de- 
sired effect.     Have  you  taken  it  regularly?  " 

The  Patient  (a  poet)  :  "As  regularly  as  I 
could,  doctor.  You  said  I  should  take  it  after 
each  meal." — Chicago  News. 


That's  the  Question.—"  Do  you  think  your 
daughter  could  live  on  my  salary?"  "Perhaps 
she  could,  but  what  would  you  do?  " — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


Agreed. — Mrs.  Nexdore  :  "  I  bought  a  new 
piece  of  music  for  my  daughter  to  play  and  I 
guess  she'll  master  it  soon.  She  was  trying  all 
afternoon." 

Miss  Pepprey  :  "  Indeed,  she  was ;  very  !  " — 
Philadelphia  Press. 


A  rierry-Oo-Round.— A  man  had  been  sent  by 
the  house  agents  to  take  an  inventory  of  the 
drawing  room  furniture.  He  was  so  long  about 
his  task  that  at  last  the  mistress  of  the  house 
went  to  see  what  was  taking  place.  She  found 
the  man  slumbering  sweetly  on  the  sofa  with  an 
empty  bottle  beside  him ;  it  was  evident,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  made  a  pathetic  though  soli- 
tary attempt  to  do  his  work,  for  in  the  inven- 
tory book  was  written,  "  One  revolving  carpet." 
— San  Francisco  News-Letter. 


Well  Meant  Advice.— Half  an  hour  after 
Maloney  landed  in  New  York,  he  was  knocked 
down  by  an  automobile.  A  friendly  spectator 
assisted  him  to  arise,  remarking  :  "  Never  mind  ; 
— old  man,  I  took  that  fellow's  number." 

"Ye  did?"  yelled  Maloney;  "thin  fer  hivin's 
sake  run  for  yer  life — he'll  likely  be  back  afther 
it  in  a  minnit  or  so  !  " — Brooklyn  Life. 


A   Large    Order.— Danny   B ,    now    in    the 

Soldiers'  Home  at  Hampton,  Va.,  tells  this  one. 
He  says  that  when  his  company  approached  the 
earthworks  in  front  of  Big  Bethel  it  was  met  by 
a  terrific  volley  from  the  fort.  The  captain 
gave  the  order  to  lie  down,  which  every  man  did 
except  an  old  Irishman,  who  did  not  hear  the  or- 
der. 

He  looked  around  and  exclaimed  :  "  My  !  my  ! 
They're   all  killed   but  me  !  " 

Then,  as  he  reloaded  his  rifle,  he  said  :  "  I'll 
have  to  fight  hard  to  take  that  place  all  by  my- 
self."— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Buying  the  Enemy's  Ammunition.— The  Can- 
didate :  "And  you  might  send  some  eggs  around 
to  my  hotel." 

Village  Elector  :  "  Yes,  sir.  How  many 
would  you  like?  " 

Candidate  :  "  I — I  think  I'll  take  all  you've 
got." — London  Sketch. 


Oh,  ilemoryl— There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
tying  of  a  piece  of  string  round  the  finger  is  a 
really  good  aid  to  a  poor  memory  ;  but  there  is  a 
well  authenticated  case  of  a  man  who  tied  a 
piece  of  cotton  around  his  finger  in  the  morning 
to  remind  him  to  get  his  hair  cut.  On  the  way 
home  to  dinner  that  evening  he  noticed  the  piece 
of  cotton. 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  remember  !  "  he  said.  And,  smil- 
ing proudly,  he  entered  the  accustomed  shop,  and 
sat  down  before  the  accustomed  artist. 

"  Er — yes,  sir?"  said  the  artist,  puzzled  in- 
quiry in  his  tones. 


You  Can  Make 
More  Money 

You  can  supplement 
your  present  income  or 
make  an  excellent  liveli- 
hood selling  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Ladies* 
Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

You  are  not  a  despised 
"canvasser"  when  you 
represent  this  company. 
We  have  made  our  pub- 
lications the  most  highly 
respected  monthly  and 
weekly  of  large  circula- 
tion in  the  world.  The 
people  have  faith  in  them. 

Are  you  a  boy  or  a  girl 
wanting  to  earn  money  ? 
Are' you  a  young  man  or 
young  woman  aiming 
high  for  a  calling  or  pro- 
fession? Are  you  a  man 
or  woman,  of  family, 
perhaps,  needing  more 
money  ?  Or  out  of  work? 
Or  in  ill  health,  yet 
compelled  to  earn  more 
money  ? 

The  commissions  on 
every  subscription  net  a 
large  sum  jn  a  short 
time.  There  are  prizes 
of  $500  down  to  smaller 
amounts  every  month. 
One  woman  we  know 
made  nearly  $2,000  in 
a  few  months. 

Write  us  about  this 
dignified,  honorable 
means  of  making  money. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO. 
482-E   Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COMIC  POSTAL  CARDS 

Send  us  35  Cents  and  we  will  send  you  25  of  the  best 
Comic  Cards  published.  Each  one  is  full  of  fun,  and 
creates  roars  of  laughter.  Address  J.  S.  OGILVIE 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  71   Rose  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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Name 

Address  

If  you  wish  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  book  men- 
tioned in  this  advertisement,  write  your  name  and 

address  in  the  space  above,  tear  off  this  corner 
and  mail  to  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 


value  to  YOU  of  our  Free  new  book,  "  The 
Battle  Creek  Idea,"  you  would  be  glad 
to  pay  $10.00  for  it. 

This  book  is  valuable  because  it  shows  you  how 
to  be  well  and  .strong  without  taking  drugs  or 
medicines. 

All  it  costs  you,  however,  is  the  price  of  a  stamp 
— we  send  it  absolutely  free. 

If  the  attainment  or  retention  of  your  own  good 
health— and  the  good  health  of  those  dear  to  you 
— is  worth  a  postal,  send  us  one  today  (or  use  above 
coupon)  and  we  will  forward  the  book  promptly. 

You  do  not  obligate  yourself  in  any  way  by  an- 
swering this  advertisement.  You  are  neither  re- 
quired to  buy  anything  nor  to  promise  anything. 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  read  the  book  carefully. 

It  tells  how  you  can  live,  in  your  own  home, 
without  disturbing  your  daily  routine  in  any  way, 
a  sane,  healthful  life-  the  life  that  has  restored 
thousands  to  health  at  the  famous  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  nine-tenths  of  all  dis- 
eases are  caused  by  improper  diet. 

You  eat  disease  ;  and  vou  eat  health.  It  is  all  in 
the  choice  of  foods.  "The  Battle  Creek  Idea"  will 
tell  you  how  to  choose  right,  so  as  to  get  and  keep 
good  health. 

If  the  health  is  worth  having,  the  book  is  worth 
asking  for  today.     Address 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Co.,  Ltd., 

Dept.  J.  16,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


INVESTIGATE  THE 

POULTRY  BUSINESS 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  my 
book  describing 

Profitable 

Combinations 

of  Egg,  Broiler 

and  Roaster 

Farms 

It  grives  the  prices  paid  for  eggs  and  poultry 
week  by  week  for  the  past  three  years.  It 
tells  how  and  when  a  hatch  taken  off  each 
week  in  the  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  make  82.00 
on  a  large  winter  roaster.     It    tells  what 

f>rofits  can  be  made  with  each  of  the  popu- 
ar  breeds,  and  the  costs  of  production. 
I  have  helped  thousands  to  make  money 
with  poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and 
Brooders  are  used  on  the  money-making 
farms.  It  is  my  business  to  teach  those  who 
use  them  to  do  so  profitably.  Whether  your 
needs  are  small  or  large,  I  will  furnish  with- 
out charge,  estimates  and  plans  for  a  com- 
plete equipment  that  will  insure  success 
without  your  spending  a  dollar  uselessly. 
Send  for  my  complete  literature. 

OH  AS.  A.  CYPHERS 

4547 Henry  St.  Buffalo,  M.  Y. 


10° 


GOLDEN  YELLOW 
CALLA  LILT,  6  Bulbi. 

M  KINDS 
FLOWER 

SEEDS 

Asters,  Balsam,  Canna, 
Calliopsis,  Nasturtium, 
Morning  Glory,  Pansy, 
Larkspur,  Jobs  Tears, 
Poppy,  Golden  Glow, 
Snapdragons,  Cosmos, 
Pink,  Zinnia,  Verbenia, 
Monkey  Plant,  Sweet 
Rocket,  Primrose,  Ice 
Plant,  Petunia,  Castor 
Oil  Beans,  PortuUna, 
Candytuft,  Sweet  Peas. 

5  CHAMPION 
BULBS. 

The  Summer  Hyacinth, 
Golden  Lily,  Humming 
Bird,  Gladiolus,  Giant 
Tuberose,  Baby  Breath 
Oralis,  all  this  beauti- 
ful collection  of  seeds 
and  bulbs  only  10c.  in 
silver  or  6  2-c.  stamps  to 
pay  the  cost  for  packing  and  postage.  Order  quick 
ana  be  sure  of  tnis  grand  offer  — only  lO  cents. 

CHABLESTOWN  NURSERY,    •    CHARLESTOWN,  MASS. 


"  Eh — oh,  yes ;  cut  my  hair,  please,"  com- 
manded the  absent-minded  one  curtly. 

"  Why,  certainly,  sir,  if  you  wish  it,"  said 
the  artist.  "  But  you  won't  mind  my  mention- 
ing the  fact  that  I  cut  it  this  morning,  will 
you?  " — Evening  Mail. 


No  Possible  Rivalry.— New  Jerseyman  :   "  The 

only  thing  your  State  has  to  be  proud  of  is  its 
title  of  '  mother  of  presidents.'  " 

Virginian  :  "  I  know  it.  It  never  occurred 
to  my  blundering  ancestors  that  it  would  be  a 
bigger  thing  to  be  the  '  mother  of  trusts.'  " — 
Chicago    Tribune. 

Wanted  Proof.— Representative  Chalk  Beeson, 
of  Kansas,  the  head  of  a  forestry  station  that 
gives  trees  to  farmers,  in  an  address  to  a 
women's  congress  said  "  trees  are  like  children. 
In  the  beginning  they  give  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  worry,  and  in  the  end  we  are  very 
proud  of  them.  Young  trees  are  vexatious ; 
young  children  are  the  same.  I  know  of  a  man 
who  sat  in  his  study  one  afternoon  writing  a 
speech  when  his  son  called  shrilly  from  the 
garden  : 

"  '  Papa,  papa,  look  out  of  the  window.' 

"  '  What  a  nuisance  children  are,'  grumbled 
the  old  man,  but  rapidly  he  put  down  his  pen, 
and  with  a  half  smile  advanced  to  the  window 
promptly  and  stuck  forth  his  head. 

"  '  Well,  John,  what  is  it?  '  said  he. 

"  The  boy,  from  a  group  of  youngsters,  called 
up,  '  Papa,  Jimmie  Smith  did  not  believe  that 
you  had  no  hair  on  the  top  of  your  head.'  " — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 


A  Bid  for  Recognition.— At  a  meeting  of  a 
Band  of  Mercy  class  in  Denver  each  child  relates 
the  kind  deed  she  does  every  fortnight.  Last 
week  a  little  girl  related  how  she  "  had  lifted  a 
horse's  nosebag  so  that  he  could  get  the  oats 
at  the  bottom." 

Another  little  one  said :  "  I  took  off  a  tin 
can  tied  to  a  little  dog's  tail." 

The  teacher  said:  "Did  you  know  who  tied 
it  on?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  child,  with  hesitation.  "  I 
didn't  know  any  kind  deed  to  report,  so  I  tied 
it  on  so  I  could  take  it  off  and  tell  you  the  good 
deed  I   did." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Economy  at  Last. — The  provision  of  24  towels 
for  the  27  members  of  the  Maryland  Senate  re- 
veals a  delightful  comity  between  certain  Sena- 
tors. Six  Senators  have  evidently  agreed  to  use 
three  towels  in  common,  and  the  question  every- 
one is  asking  now  is,  "  Who  constitute  the  three 
pairs?"  The  State  will  know  how  to  honor  the 
six  members  who  thus  set  an  example  of  economy 
to  their  extravagant  colleagues. — Baltimore 
Sun. 


Motor-Car  Etiquette.— Always  assist  your  lady 
passengers  to  their  seats  before  taking  your  own  ; 
when  alighting  suddenly  at  a  stone  wall  or  fence, 
however,  the  question  of  precedence  is  not  con- 
sidered. 

When  a  tire  is  punctured  beyond  repair  it  is 
considered  the  correct  tking  on  the  part  of  a 
host  to  be  explicit  as  to  the  number  of  miles 
the  party  must  walk  to  reach  home. 

If  anything  disagreeable  happens,  lay  it  to 
the  chauffeur  ;  if  he  is  a  bigger  man  than  you, 
it  is  permissible  to  do  this  behind  his  back. 

After  you  have  run  down  a  pedestrian  be  sure 
and  "  honk-honk  "  very  vigorously,  especially  if 
you  have  previously  given  no  warning  signal. 
This  little  act  of  attention  may  be  soothing  to 
the  last  moments  of  the  unfortunate. 

If  a  horse  shows  signs  of  fright,  put  on  all 
possible  power  and  go  by  him  at  full  speed.      In 


NO       v 

HONING 

NO 
STROPPING 


Safety 

.Razor 


No  hinges  that  rust.   No  clasps  that  break. 

No  springs  that  weaken.   One  sturdy 

frame  of  mechanical  completeness 

Our  New  Combination  Set 

with  razor,  including  soap  and  brush  in  silver 
holders  in  the  same  box.  is  a  boon  to  the  travel- 
ing man.  Sold  by  leading  drug,  cutlery  and 
hardware  dealers. 

Ask  to  see  them,  and  for  our  booklet, 
or  write  for  our  special  trial  offer. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY,  Tims  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


TWO  WAYS  TO 
GO  TO  EUROPE 


OUR  WAY  DIFFERS  in  scores  of  in- 
stances from  the  other  way.  If  you  are 
undecided  write  to  us  for 

EUROPE  IN  1906 

200  PAGES  OF  TOURS   ::  FREE  BY  MAIL 

You  will  learn  how  to  travel  Leisurely, 
in  Comfort,  all  expense  included,  and 

With  EVERYTHING  THE  BEST 

30  Combinations  of  European  Tours. 
Write  us. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

25  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

306  Washington  St.,  Boston  Park  Bldg.,  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh 
1005  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia      133  E.Jackson  B'v'd,  Chicago 


For  an  Investment 
Buy  Farm  Mortgages 

We  have  them  in  amounts  from  $300  up. 
Your  security  will  be  a  HOME  worth  from  three 
to  five  times  amount  of  loan.  No  commission. 
We  collect  interest  annually  and  principal 
when  due,  and  remit  free  of  charge.  fc«end  for 
our  free  booklet,  "  We're  Right  on  the  Ground  " 
giving  fully,  in  details,  our  methods  of  doing 
business.  We'll  also  send  you  complete  de- 
scriptive list  of  on-hand  loans.  Highest  ref- 
erences.   Established  1883. 

C.  J.  LANDER  &  CO., Box  8, Grand  Forks,  N.0. 


GLOBE  INCUBATORS. 

Hatch  chickens    No  experience  necessary 
Our  large  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  In- 
eubators  and  Brooders  and  Poultry   Infor- 
mation mailed  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 

C.C.  SHOEMAKER  " 

Box 649  Fret-port,  Ills. 

KFRUITBOOK 

'shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.    Send  "for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
bution to  planters.— Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


BURPEE'S 


SEEDS  GROW! 


If  you  want  the 

Best    Seeds 

should  read  The  Thirtieth 


that  can    be    grown,   you 

Anniversary  Edition  of ■ 

BURPEE'S   FARM   ANNUAL  FOR  1906, 

so  well  known  as  the  "  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue."     It   is  mailed    FREE   to   all. 

Better  write  TO-  DAY.        W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  (Si  CO..  PHILAOELPHIA.  PA. 
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RE  DOES 
UK  MONEY 
GO? 


A  systematic  reoord  of  personal  and  house- 
hold accounts  wi'l  tell  you. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  CASHBOOK 

records  what  you  spend  and  how.  Keeps 
accurate  record  of  investments  and  returns 
therefrom  ami  teaches  economy  by  showing 
where  you  can  curtail. 

You  cannot  save  systematically  until  you 
guard  your  expenditures. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  CASH  BOOK  is  simple  and 
complete  and  the  best  device  of  its  kind  ever 
sold. 

A  handsome,  loose  leaf  book,  leather  bound, 
with  your  name  stamped  in  gold,  for  82.00,  or 
with  cloth  binding,  for  81.00,  charges  prepaid, 
and  your  money  back  ijnot  entirely  satisfactory. 

Additional  sheets,  25c.  per  dozen,  to  insert 
as  desired.  ORDER  TO-DAY.  Further  infor- 
mation furnished  upon  request. 

W.  A.  MARSH 

816  Col.  Savings  and  Trust  Bldg.,  Columbus,  0. 


this  way  he  will  get  rid  of  his  fear — and  possibly 
of  his   driver — more   quickly. 

If  a  village  constable  stands  in  the  road 
watch  In  hand,  head  your  machine  at  tho  watch. 
A  correct   aim   destroys  evidence. 

No  matter  how  well  you  can  run  your  car, 
always  keep  a  chauffeur  In  your  pay ;  court- 
rooms and  country  jails  arc  stuffy  places. 

If  ladies  are  present  when  you  get  on  your 
back  under  the  machine  to  fix  that  "  little  trou- 
ble," it  is  the  custom  to  gag  yourself  with  cot- 
ton waste. 

If  you  have  been  persuaded  to  purchase  a 
copy  of  "  Rules  of  the  Road,"  throw  it  away  , 
there  are  no  rules  for  motorists. — New  York 
Press. 


The   Nordfeldt   Prints 

Designed  and  cut  on  the  wood  by  B.  J.  Olsson-Nord- 
feldt  and  printed  by  him  after  the  Japanese  method,  in 
water-colors.  Recognized  here  and  abroad  as  an  art 
item  of  unique  and  extraordinary  interest.  A  few  of  the 
prints  heretofore  produced  by  Mr.  Nordfeldt  may  still  be 
had  at  from  $8.oo  to  $io  oo  each.  A  selection  of  these  will 
be  sent  to  responsible  persons  on  approval. 


Special 


Mr.  Nordfeldt  will  produce  twelve  sets  of  blocks  in  1906, 
the  number  of  impressions  from  each  set  to  be  limited  to 
250,  each  to  be  numbered  and  signed — the  blocks  to  be 
destroyed.  They  will  be  sold  only  by  subscription  and 
only  in  full  sets  of  twelve,  to  be  delivered  by  registered 
post  as  issued.  Not  more  than  two  sets  allotted  to  any 
one  person. 

The  price  for  the  full  se>  is  $22  in  February,  increasing 
$2.00  each  month  as  long  as  any  sets  remain  unsold.  Thus 
the  March  price  is  $24,  the  April  price  #26,  etc.  Payable 
quarterly  in  advance. 

The  February  price  in  England  is  four  and  a-half 
guineas,  March  five  guineas,  etc.,  advancing  half  a  guinea 
per  month  during  the  year.  Payable  quarterly  in 
advance. 

The  Prints  are  being  shown,  by  special  invitation,  at  the 
annual  exhilition  of  The  International  Society,  London. 

Circular  containing  six  half-tone  reproductions,  free 
upon  application.     Send  subscriptions  and  remittances  to 

THE  PRINT  SOCIETY 

James  Howard  Kehlkr,  The  Fine  Arts  Building 

Director  Chicago 

Note: — The  limited  series  for  1906  presents  an  altogether 
unusual  opportunity  to  collectors  and  one  which  cannot 
remain  open  long.  Those  interested  are  earnestly  advised 
to  act  promptly. 


stiicmMC0^s 


Beneficial  to  elderly  people 
who  suffer  from  dryness  of 
mouth  and  throat,   in  boxes  only. 


YOUR  REAL  ESTATE   SHOULD  PAY 

Do  you  get  good  returns  ? 

Do  you  keep  your  tenants  ? 

Is  your  property  honestly  managed  ? 

Lawyer  gives  personal  attention  in  management  of  estates.     Econ- 
omy, honesty  and  good  returns  guaranteed. 

R.  A.  MADDOCK,   44  PINE  STREET,   NEW  YORK 


Essays,  Club  Papers,  Ad- 
[dresses,  Speeches,  Toasts,  etc., 
I  on  any  subject  written  and  revised 
[by  experts  at  reasonable  rates. 
[  Strictly  confidential. 
.DAVIS  PAGE,  1373  Broadway,  New  York. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS. 


Foreign. 


Russia. 

February  2. — Russian  peasants  are  expected 
to  rise  in  the  spring  iu  an  attempt  to 
seize  private  lands.  The  Czar,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  a  deputation  of  peasants,  urges 
them  to  respect  property  rights  aud 
promises  relief. 

February  3. — Extreme  severity  is  reported  in 
the  repressive  measures  under  way  in  the 
Baltic  provinces,  fifty-three  persons  be- 
ing shot  to  death  in  one  day  at  Vilna 
alone.  Trials  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
army  and  navy  from  the  Cronstadt  and 
Sebastopol  garrisons  are  in  progress  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

February  5. — Russia  is  said  to  be  endeavoring 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  China  designed 
to  offset  advantages  gained  by  Japan. 

February  6. — The  elections  to  the  Russian 
National  Assembly  are  fixed  for  April  7, 
and  the  first  session  is  to  take  place 
April  28. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

February  1.- — Throughout  France  protests  are 
being  made  against  the  taking  of  inven- 
tories of  church  property  according  to  a 
clause  of  the  separation  law.  A  hundred 
persons  are  injured  and  150  arrested  as 
a  result  of  a  pitched  battle  in  St.  Clotilde 
church  in  Paris  between  the  police  and 
the  congregation  over  the  operation  of  the 
new  law. 
British  holders  of  policies  in  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  pass  resolutions 
demanding  representation,  and  demand- 
ing that  the  company  increase  its  securi- 
ties in  that  country. 

February  2. — Lord  Masham,  well  known  as  an 
inventor   of   mechanical    devices,    dies    in 
England. 
The  Italian  Ministers  tender  their  resigna- 
tions to  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 

February  3. — More  riots  occur  in  France 
owing  to  the  resistance  to  the  taking  of 
inventories  of  church  property.  Several 
of  the  persons  arrested  in  Paris  are  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment. 
The  Algeciras  conference  rejects  the  Moor- 
ish tariff  plan  and  favors  a  moderate  in- 
crease only  in  the  import  duties  and  a 
lower  export  tax. 

February  5. — Countess  Boni  de  Castellane, 
formerly  Miss  Anna  Gould,  files  a  plea 
for  divorce  in  the  Paris  courts. 

February  6. — Consular  advices  say  that  the 
anti-American  sentiment  in  China  was 
never  more  widespread  or  stronger  than 
at  present.  An  uprising  is  feared ;  con- 
ditions in  the  southern  provinces  are  said 
to  be  more  serious  than  those  which  pre- 
ceded the  Boxer   rebellion. 

February  7. — The  Emperor  of  Korea  in  a  state 
document  urges  the  powers  to  exercise  a 
joint  protectorate  over  Korea  in  respect 
to  her  foreign  affairs. 
Fifty  men  are  killed  in  a  riot  at  Oruro, 
Bolivia,  due  to  a  strike  of  railroad  labor- 
ers. 


Domestic. 


Congress. 


February  1. — Senate  :  The  ship  subsidy  bill  is 
discussed. 
House :    Debate  on   Hepburn    rate  bill   con- 


"Good  as  gold" 
is  always  a  good 
word  for  the  gold. 

But  "Good  as 
Macbeth"  is  a 
good  word  for  me 
to  those  who  are 
lamp  -  chimney 
wise.  You  can't 
buy  a  lamp  that 
I  haven't  made  a 
chimney  to  fit. 

Why  not  write 

for  my  Index — 

it's  free.  Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


The  Oxygen  Tooth  Powder 

Contains  active  oxygen, 
or  ozone,  the  greatest  of 
all  purifying  agents. 
That's  what  confers  on  Ca- 
lox  its  wonderful  cleansing, 
healing  and  deodorizing 
properties.  It  not  only 
cleans  and  whitens  the 
teeth  but  purifies  the 
whole  mouth. 


Send  for  sample  sufficient 
for  several  days'  trial  and 
prove  its  value  for  yourself. 


flcKesson  &  Robbins 

95   Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


The  Crime  of  Adulterating  Food 


is  the  curse  of  this  nation.  It  poisons  the  unpro- 
tected and  perpetuates  disease    By  studying  the 
chemistry  of  the  human  body,  I  have  learned  its 
needs.  By  studying  the  Chemistry  of  Food  I  have  learned  how  to  supply  these  needs.  I  make  a  line  of  PURE  scientific 
foods  that  cures  Stomach  and  intestinal  trouble.  This  is  not  a  bare  statement — THEY  CURE.  Write  for  descriptive 

Price  List  and  my  new  booklet  '*  Results  from  Eating." 
Send  $1  for  my  new  book  "Uncooked  Foods,"  giving  200 
Recipes,  Post   Paid.      The  most  ad- 
vanced work  ever  written  on  the  food 
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ONE  DOLLAR 

FOR  A  COMPLETE  MAIL  ORDER 
ADVERTISING  COURSE 

Biggest  Offer  Ever  Made.  Nearly  900  pages  of  in- 
teresting, stlid  and  instructive  matter  relating  to  every 
subject  of  ADVERTISING  in  the  MAILORDER  BUSINESS. 


IF  you  are  a  business 
man,  advertising 
student,  mail  order 
man,  ad  writer  or 
connected  in  any  way 
with  advertising  or  the 
mail  order  business,  send 
81,  and  take  advantage  of 
this  offer  to-day.  Our 
handsomely  cloth  bound 
book, 


&!?&§?&irii  Principles  of  the 
Mail  Order  business 


is  the  most  complete,  practical  and  compre- 
hensive book  on  this  branch  of  advertising 
everpublished  ;  written  by  an  expert.  This 
important  subject  has  never  before  been 
fully  treated  in  a  special  work  of  this  kind. 
A  complete  synopsis  of  contents  is  impos- 
|  sible  in  the  space  allotted  in  this  ad,  but  it 
covers  every  branch  of  the  mail  order  busi- 
ness in  20  complete  chapters,  fully  illus. 
trated,  such  as,  The  Standpoint  of  the 
|  Small  Dealer,  How  to  Keep  Records,  Follow- 
ing up  Inquiries.  The  Catalogue  Business, 
Selling  Goods  through  Agents,  'Ihe  Mail 
Order  Medicine  Business,  Legitimate 
Schemes,  The  Trust  or  Consignment 
Scheme,  Advertising  Mediums,  Typographi- 
cal Details,  Postal  Pointers,  Financial  Mail 
Order  Advertising,  Real  Estate  Mail  Order 
Advertising,  Etc.,  Etc.  This  book  is  just  the  thing 
for  the  manufacturer  or  merchant  wiio  wants  to  add 
a  mail  order  department,  and  a  valuable  guide  to 
those  who  intend  to  start  a  mail  order  business. 

i  A\mfi !c?!nrr    ^as  *°r  'ts  contributors  the  most  bril- 
/YUVcrllSirisi     liant     and     experienced     advertising 
nroVTHTVi  men  in  the  world  and  every  conceiv- 

l  MUJN  1  ttlj  I )  abie  subject   pertaining  to  Advertise- 

ment Writing,  Space  Buying,  System,  Methods,  etc.,  is 
discussed  in  a  masterly  manner  at  once  interesting  to  the  tyro 
and  convincing  to  the«nost  experienced  advertisers — such  as : 
The  Chance  for  the  Small  Business,  Mailing  Cards,  The  Value 
of  Price  in  Advertising,  Why  Booklets  Bring  Business,  Doctors 
and  Advertising,  Saving  Bank  Business  by  Mail,  Retail  Ad- 
vertising in  the  Country,  How  Country  Merchants  can  draw 
Trade,  Continuous  Advertising,  Inactive  Advertising  Matter, 
Etc.,  Etc.  and  a  mass  of  other  interesting  matter  too  numerous 
to  mention.  The  man  who  is. studying  Advertising  by  Corres- 
pondence will  be  interested  in  "  THE  LETTERS  OF  AN  AD- 
VERTISING  MAN  TO  HIS  YOUNGER  BROTHER," 
which  discusses  in  a  series  of  heart-to-heart  talks  the  trials, 
difficulties  and  temptations  that  beset  the  young  advertising 
writer  in  learning  and  following  his  profession.  64  pages, 
issued  monthly,  and  for  $1,  you  will  receive  12  numbers  and  a 
copy  of  Principles  of  the  Mail  Order  Business,  making  over 
90c  pages  in  all.  This  is  the  biggest  bargain  ever  offered. 
Send  your  order  to 

Chicago  College  of  Advertising 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT  E 

Royal  Insurance  Building,  Chicago 

rREE — We  will  also  send  you  a  copy  of 
our  04-page  booklet,  "  How  to  Become  an 
Advertising  Man,"  which  describes  in 
detail  the  most  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive advertising  course  taught  by  any 
advertising  college  in  America. 


BECOME 


NURSE 


i\ 


Write    fur    booklet    explaining  our   method  of 

training  hr  study  at  home. 
Invalnthle    for     the    praetiring    narse    er    the 

beginner. 
FndiirTmi'iilH  by  physician**,  nurses  iiihI  patients. 
Letters  from  hundred*  of  gradaateii  rnrning  $12 
to  $30  weekly. 
THE  CHAUTAUtJCA  SfllOOL  OF  HtRSINO, 

381  Mala  St.,  Jameatowo,  R.  I. 


tinues  and  a  resolution  calling  for  a  re- 
port on  the  estimates  of  cotton  remaining 
unginned  is  adopted. 

February  3. — Senate  :  At  a  caucus  of  Demo- 
cratic Senators  a  resolution  is  adopted 
calling  on  the  Democratic  Senators  to 
oppose  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with 
Santo  Domingo. 
House  :  Debate  on  the  railroad  rate  bill  con- 
tinues. 

February  5. — Senate  :  Senator  Patterson 
(Dem.,  Colo.)  introduces  a  resolution  de- 
claring the  action  of  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus, in  attempting  to  bind  Senators  to 
vote  against  the  Dominican  treaty  uncon- 
stitutional. John  F.  Wallace,  testifying 
before  the  canal  committee,  attacks  Secre- 
tary Taft,  Chairman  Shonts  and  W.  N. 
Cromwell,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  re- 
signing his  position  on  the  canal  commis- 
sion. 

House :  Debate  on  the  rate  bill  continues, 
Representatives  Littlefield  (Me.)  and 
Grosvenor  (O.)  speaking  against  it. 
President  Roosevelt  submits  to  the 
House  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  the  alleged  merger 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  as  re- 
quested by  the  resolution  of  Representa- 
tive   Gillespie. 

February  6. — Senate :    Senators    Bacon    (Ga.) 
and  Spooner  (Wis.)   debate  the  subject  of 
the    Senate's    powers    in     regard     to     the 
negotiations  of  treaties. 
House  :  Debate  on  the  rate  bill  continues. 

February  7. — Senate:  Senator  Bailey  (Texas) 
assails  Senator  Patterson  for  his  attack 
on  caucus  rule.  The  Smoot  hearings  are 
resumed. 
House :  Debate  on  the  rate  bill  is  closed, 
all  amendments  being  rejected. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

February  1. — Lieut. Gen.  Adna  R.  Chaffee  is 
placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army 
and  Major-General  J.  C.  Bates  is  nomi- 
nated to  succeed  him. 

The  National  Insurance  Convention  opens 
in   Chicago. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission is  made  public. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Legislature  begins  its  investigation 
into  the  affairs  of  the  State  Insurance 
Department  at  Harrisburg. 

February  2. — Coal  operators  and  miners  in 
joint  conference  in  Indianapolis  adjourn 
without  agreeing  on  a  wage  scale.  Presi- 
dent Mitchell  tells  the  men  to  prepare  for 
a  strike. 

President  Roosevelt  pardons  Midshipman 
John  Paul  Miller,  of  Kentucky,  who  was 
convicted  of  hazing. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in  his  annual 
report  scores  college  football  in  a  merci- 
less manner,  and  says  that  contests 
should  be  prevented  until  the  game  is 
reformed. 
February  4. — Attorney-General  Moody  de- 
clares that  Commissioner  Garfield  kept 
faith  with  the  packers,  and  did  not  give 
the  Department  of  Justice  evidence  that 
he  obtained  from  them. 

It  is  announced  that  a  general  coal  strike 
will  be  ordered  to  go  into  effect  April  1. 

February  5. — Radical  changes  are  being  made 
by  Secretary  Metcalf  in  the  regulations 
governing  Chinese  exclusion,  which  are 
expected  to  ameliorate  anti-American 
prejudice  in  China. 

The  President  approves  the  reduction  in  files 
of  an  army  officer  for  asking  a  sergeant 
to  change  his  seat  in  a  theatre. 

The  Maryland  Senate  passes  resolutions 
calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  Railroad  regarding  the 
State's  share  in  the  railroad's  dividends. 

February  6. — President  Roosevelt,  in  a  letter 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  Congress  commit- 
tees on  naval  affairs,  urges  a  change  of 
the  hazing  laws. 
The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  sends  to 
Secretary  Taft  the  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Consulting  Engineers,  together  with 
the  views  of  the  commission  respecting 
the  type  of  canal. 
The  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Investigating 
Committee  submits  its  report,  recom- 
mending that  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  attorney  general  be  called 
to  evidences  of  fraud  as  shown  in  the  tes- 
timony. 

February  7. — President  Roosevelt  orders  a 
searching  investigation  of  the  wreck  of 
the  Valencia. 

Secretary  Bonaparte  recommends  to  the 
President  that  Midshipman  Meriwether, 
convicted  of  hazing,  be  pardoned. 


KLIP-KLIP 

"  DUO  " 

MANICURE- 
'  Cigar  Cutter 

A  blade  for  each 
purpose. 

25C     By  MaH 
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in 

gold 


A  Perfect  manicure.  A  Sanitary  Cigar  Cutter. 

Klip-Klip  "  Duo  "  (two  in  one)  has  a 
sharp  steel  clip,  file  and  cleaner. 
Keeps  the  nails  in  perfect  condition. 
Also  a  separate  blade  which  cuts  cigars 
quick  and  clean.  It  is  sanitary.  Phy- 
sicians say  everyone  should  use  his 
own  cigar  cutter.  It  is  light,  compact 
and  handsomely  finished  and  sells  at 
sight.  Two  combined  for  one  price. 
At  all  dealers  or  mailed  upon  receipt 
of  25c.  The  "original"  German  silver 
Klip-Klip  (manicure  only)-same  price. 
Your  money  back  if  you  want  it. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THE 

KLIP-KLIP  COMPANY 

658  Clinton  Ave.,  S.,  Roehettar,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-GRADE  SALESMEN 

FOR  HIGH-GRADE  SECURITIES 

We  are  offering  a  first-class,  high-grade 
investment,  guaranteed  against  loss,  safe- 
guarded by  a  management  particularly  skilled 
in  its  special  line  ;  paying  at  present  5  c/c  div- 
idends, but  earning  Sc/0,  and  consequently  in 
a  position  to  pay  larger  dividends  at  any 
time.  It  therefore  appeals  to  every  investor 
whether  large  or  small. 

We  are  particularly  desirous  of  securing 
selling  agents  of  character  and  ability,  who  are 
capable  of  earning  from  $3,000  to  $10,000  a 
year.    The  fullest  investigation  is  solicited. 

Wood,  Harmon  &  Company 

FISCAL   AGENTS 
Room  502,        257  Broadway,  New  York  City 


theLAWh&e 
p~   as  lincoln  did. 

The  Home  Law  School  Series 
Now  complete,  prepares 
ambitious  students  for 
the  Bar,  any  stale:  covers 
Theory&Practiceauthor- 
Hatively, simply.  Marks 
anepnrh.  First fewsetsat 
SPECIAL  PRICE.  Write 

FREDERICK  J.  DRAKE  &  CO. 

20GB.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 

SEND  FOR   MY  BROCHURE 

The  Art   of    Expression 

The  Anna  Morgan  Studios  are  a  school  for  culture — «1hth  the 
education  that  consists  of  mere  knowledge  tfl  supplemented  by  in- 
struction Leading  to  perfect  finish — to  the  interpretation,  exiuus* 

fcsion  and  realization  of  the  best  that  life  holds  for  the  individual* 
Individual  and  class  instruction.  OraduatinR  classes  for  those 
•Who  wish  to  become  teachers  or  dramatic  artists.  My  brochure 
Will  interest  you  if  you  have  a  son  or  daughter.  Write  for  it  to-day, 

ANNA  MORGAN,  826  Fine  Arts  Bldcj.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Church  Money 

It  you  wish  to  raise  cash  easily,  quickly  for  W 
any  church,  Sunday  school  or  Society  fund,  send  a 
postal  to-day  for  the  booklet,  "MONEY  RAISING 
PLANS  FOR  CHURCH  WORKERS.'"  New  Method 
Souvenirs  of  church  and  pastor  have  already  raised 
in  cash  over  $200,000.  We  will  send  you  hundreds  of 
letters  in  which  church  workers  tell  how  they  raised 
money  with  these  plans.  Write  for  this  book  to-day. 
Mew  Method  Co.,  5833  l'ralr  I  e  Are.,  Chicago 
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If  you've  a^^^JLlcvcloped  taste 
for  13c  cigars,  then  Au  are  the  man 
who  Is  going  to  flfl mk  mighty  lot  of 
apprecialive  enjoyment  out  ol  the 
Rothschild  cigar.  It  costs  5c  but  isa't 
a  5c  cigar.  We  make  in  our  own 
factory  every  cigar 'we  sell  and  we 
sell  only  direct  from  "bench  to 
smoker"  al  just  the  prices  other  mak- 
ers get  Irom  dealers. 

^ROTHSCHILD 

Is  a  superb, Cuban  hand-made  cigar 
4*S  Inches  long  with  an  exceptionally 
fine  long  striped  Havana  seed  tiller 
(no  shorts  or  scraps)  and  genuine 
Imported  Sumatra  wrapper. 


Special  30-11  w  Offer 

For  thirty  days  we  wll^  send  to  any 
address,  express  prepaid,  a  hundred 
Rothschilds  lor  $5.00;  or.  If  you  hesitate, 
50  for  $2.50.  But  no  more  than  a  hundred 
cigars  to  any  one  customer.  Smoke  a  lew 
and  if  you  don't  like  them,  ship  the  rest 
back  and  we'll  return  you*  money  with- 
out charging  you  for  those  jou've  smoked 

We  don't  send  cigars  on  approval  be- 
cause we  don't  want  to  incur  the  inevit- 
able losses  of  credit  accounts,  and  the 
expense  of  a  large  1  Hk-keeping  and 
olfice  force,  which  we  would  have  to 
make  you  pay  for  In  theend. 


»i  Our  Lawsontliii  literature  "Tricks  ol 

JH  P^tf*  'he  Cigar  Trgt!*?  Exposed"  will  be  sent 

*  ^-^-  iree  to  eigflFsmoker.      Write   today 

— ^^~  and  "  GetvSualnted" 
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64-68  W.I25"SifN.Y. 


Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  send  for 
free  sample  envelope. 

CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY  PIN  CO. 

1S1  FarrandSt. 
Bioornfleld,  \.  J. 


Climates  wear  out.  Smokes,  Sprays,  or  any  single  medicine  relieve 
only  temporarily.  Our  CONSTITUTIONAL  treatment,  founded 
1883,  is  for  permanently  eliminating  the  CAUSE  of  Asthma  and  Hay 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attacks  will  not  return.  Write 
for  BOOK  25  A,  containing  reports  of  many  illustrative  cases  to 
prove  this.     Mailed  FREE.     P.  HAROLD  HAYES,   Buffalo,  N.  Y 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
nse  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is 

consulted  as  arbiter. 

8ST*  The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  any 
questions  sent  anonymously. 

"  R.  L.  B.,"  Chapman,  Kan. — "  What  are  the 
pronunciations  and  meanings  of  the  following 
words  :  '  Asinine,'  '  Comanche,'  '  Naas,'  '  Fyza- 
bad,'  and  '  quay  '  ?  Does  the  last  word  differ 
from  quay    (key)   and  why  ?  " 

"  Asinine  "  is  pronounced  ass'i-nin,  the  "  1  " 
In  both  instances  having  the  sound  of  "  i  "  in 
"  tin  "  (often  pronounced  also  ass'i-nine),  and 
means  "  pertaining  to  or  having  the  qualities  of 
an  ass;  ass-like;  stupid;  silly."  "Comanche," 
pronounced  ko-man'che,  "  o  "  as  in  "  obey," 
"  a  "  as  in  "  man,"  "  ch  "  as  in  "  church,"  "  e  " 
as  in  "  delight,"  refers  to  one  of  a  fierce  preda- 
tory Indian  tribe  of  the  Shoshonean  stock. 
"  Naas,"  pronounced  "  nays,"  is  a  town  in  Kil- 
dare  county,  Ireland.  "  Fyzabad  "  (same  as 
"  Faizabad  "),  pronounced  fie'zah-bahd',  is  the 
name  of  a  British-Indian  division,  district,  and 
town  ;  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  Afghanistan. 
"Quay,"  pronounced  "key"  or  "kway,"  signifies 
"  a  wharf  or  artificial  landing-place  on  the  shore 
of  a  harbor  or  projecting  into  it,  where  vessels 
may  unload ;  a  key."  "  Key,"  meaning  "  a 
wharf,"  is  a   variant  spelling  of  the  word. 

"  W.  C.  C.,"  North  Chatham,  N.  H. — "  Is  the 
term  '  incohate  '  obsolete,  and  is  it  properly 
used  in  the  sentence  '  In  this  incohate  period.' 
referring  to  a  few  years  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence?  " 

The  word  our  correspondent  refers  to  is 
inchoate;  it  is  not  obsolete,  and  as  an  adjective 
means  "  existing  in  an  incipient  state ;  begun 
or  entered  upon  but  not  in  full  existence  or 
operation,"  The  use  of  the  word  in  such  a  sen- 
tence as  "  In  this  inchoate  period  "  is  correct. 
The  word  inchoate  is  in  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary. 

"  B.  H.  A.  B.,"  Edenville,  Mich. — As  to  the 
correct  use  of  "  who  "  and  "  that  "  see  Stand- 
ard Dictionary,  Dept.  of  Faulty  Diction,  under 
that,   who,  which. 

"  S.  C.  F.,"  Leesburg,  Va. — The  term  decollete 
is  a  French  idiom  without  equivalent  in  English, 
and  as  it  has  been  used  in  the  literature  of 
English-speaking  peoples  for  three-quarters  of 
a  century,  it  may  be  considered  Anglicized.  The 
preferred  pronunciation  of  the  word  is  day'- 
kol-e-tay' — pronounce  the  "  o  "  in  kol  as  "  o  " 
in  knot,  and  "  e  "  short,  as  the  second  "  e  "  in 
element. 

"  N.  A.  O.,"  Charlotte,  N.  C. — "(1)  What  are 
the  possessive  plural  forms  of  the  words  '  deer  ' 
and  'James'?  (2)  Also  please  distinguish  for 
me  the  '  participle  '  and  the  '  verbal  noun  '." 

(1)  As  the  plural  of  "  deer  "  is  deer,  the  nat- 
ural deduction  is  that  the  plural  possessive  is 
deer's.  But  there  are  several  words  which  are 
alike  in  both  numbers,  and  to  these  the  apostro- 
phe is  applied  after  the  adding  of  "  s  "  to  des- 
ignate plural  possessive.  Thus  say  "  deer's 
antlers  "  when  you  mean  the  antlers  of  one  deer, 
and  "  deers'  antlers  "  when  you  mean  the  ant- 
lers of  several  deer.  The  possessive  plural  of 
James  is  "  Jameses'  ".  (2)  A  participle  is  a 
form  of  the  verb  that  may  be  used  either  ver- 
bally or  adjectively  or  both  verbally  and  adjec- 
tively.   The    present    participle    ends    in    ing   and 
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Body  Builder  and  Strength  Creator 

For  Old  People,  SL,, 

Weak, Run-down  Persons,  and  after  Sickness 

The  latest  improvementon  old-fashioned  cod  liveroil 
and  emulsions.  Dehciously  palatable  at  all  seasons 


For  sale  at  THE  Leading  Drug  Store  In  Every  Place. 
Exclusive  A  geney  given  to  One  Drusgiftt  in  a  I*luce 

CHESTER  KENT  &  CO.,  Chemists.  Boston.  Mass. 


Manufacturers 
Save  Money 

BY  LOCATING  IN  EAST  ST.  LOUIS 

In  natural  advantages  —  in  facilities  of  every 
kind,  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  is  one  of  the  finest 
industrial  locations  in  the  country. 

Located  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  Mississippi  River 
(opposite  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.)  and  midway  be- 
tween Fittsburgh  and  Denver,  East  St.  Louis  is  splen- 
didly situated  as  a  manufacturing  and  distributing 
point.  The  vast  Illinois  coal  fields  right  at  our  doors 
assure  cheap  fuel  for  all  time — the  territory  contiguous 
contributes  an  abundance  of  food  stuffs  and  raw 
materials  of  every  description. 

East  St.  Louis'  shipping  facilities  are  better  than  at 
any  other  point.  Besides  an  outlet  over  9,000  miles  of 
navigable  river,  28  terminal  trunk  lines  extend  in  every 
direction.  Two  belt  lines  encircle  the  entire  city  con- 
necting all  railroads  and  industries. 

Factory  sites  in  East  St.  Louis  are  very  reas- 
onable. We  have  any  number  on  belt  lines, 
■with  suitable  acreage,  at  very  low  prices. 
Fuel  is  cheap — 60  to  00  cents  per  ton  deliv- 
ered; water  very  nominal,  leaving  no  scales 
in  pipes  or  boilers. 

NOW   IS   THE  TIME  TO  LOCATE 

If  you  are  interested,  Mr.  Manufacturer,  we'll  assist 
you  in  locating  here.  If  you  locate  now  you  can  get 
absolute  exemption  from  city  taxes  and  teaming  license 
for  a  term  of  years.     Write  for  particulars  now. 

East  St.  Louis  Real  Estate  Exchange 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILLINOIS 


Bensonizer  Book 

(Illustrated) 

This  book  is  entitled  "Popular  Pneumotherapy,"  contains  64 
pages  of  information  taken  from  authoritative  writers  on  diseases 
of  the  Nose,  Throat  and  Lungs.  It  deals  with  all  phases  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  diet  and  digestion,  and  proper  mode  of 
living  ;  points  out  the  dangers  of  the  "  patent  medicine  habit," 
etc.  The  book  is  devoted  exclusively  to  diseases  of  the  air 
passages,  containing  many  suggestions  of  great  value  on 
Home  Treatment  of 

Asthma,  Bronchitis 
Catarrh  and  Consumption 

This  book  will  equip  the  sufferer  with  knowledge  of  his  own 
case,  point  the  way  to  health  and  save  doctor  bills.  No  home 
should  be  without  it.    Sample  copy  mailed  free  on  request. 

BENSONIZER  COMPANY 

507  Oranite  Building,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  s«re  asked  to    mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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HAIR 

Our  Guarantee 

Backed 
By   The    Bank. 

We  will  send  you  by 
prepaid  express,  an 
Evans  Vacuum  Cap, 
to  use  sixty  days,  and 
if  you  do  not  cultivate 
a  sufficient  growth  of  hair  within  this  time  to 
convince  you  that  this  method  is  effective, 
simply  notify  the  Jefferson  Bank  of  St.  Louis, 
and  they  will  return  the  price  of  the  Cap  to  you. 
The  Cap  is  used  a  few  minutes  each  day,  and 
even  one  application  produces  a  pleasant,  ting- 
ling sensation,  which  denotes  the  presence  of 
new  life  in  the  scalp  and  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  any  other  means.  Where  the  life 
principle  has  not  become  extinct,  this  method 
of  stimulation  will  usually  develop  a  growth  of 
hair  about  an  inch  in  length,  within  the  trial 
period. 

A  series  of  letters  from  a  number  of  people, 
giving  their  experience  with  the  Evans  Vacuum 
Cap,  appears  in  this  month's  "  Metropolitan " 
and  "  Everybody's  Magazine,"  and  we  will  send 
copy  of  these  letters,  together  with  an  illustrated 
book,  to  anyone  interested. 

We  have  no  agents  or  traveling  representa- 
tives. All  orders  for  our  invention  come  through 
the  Jefferson  Bank,  and  each  customer  is  pro- 
tected by  guarantee  issued  by  the  Bank.  For 
further  information  address 
EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  CO.,  105  Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


INCOME  OF  ^ 

••PER  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  S 100  \" 
.OR  MORE.  WITHDRAWABLE    J 
AFTER  OHE  YEAR.        y/ 


SECURED 


by  first  mortgage  on  New 
York  City  improved  re  a  I 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  m  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


KN  CKERBOCKER 


COMPANY 


(Established  1883) 

38  Park  Row  New  York  City 


Individual  Communion 


Why  permit 
a  custom  at 
the  commu- 
nion table  which  you  wou  Id  not  tolerate  in  your  own 
home?  Individual  Communion  Cups  are  sanitary- 
Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  nearly  3,000  churches 
where  they  are  in  use.  Send  for  Free  Book. 

Trial  outfit  free  to  any  church. 
Sanitary  Communion  Outfit  Co.,  Dept;  l>,  Rochester, N. Y. 


SEE  THAT  CLIP  ? 


rpHE   NIAGARA.  CLIP 


holds  se- 
curely from  the  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  U  in.  in  thickness, 
and  <"in  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
Kilter  than  pins  for  filing  Inters, 
records,  eards,  etc.    Avoid  unsightly 

Iiinholes  in  attaching  second  letters, 
msiness  cardR,  checks,  drafts,  in- 
voices, etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  100 
especially  for  desk  convenience. 
8ainple  box  15  cents,  postpaid. 

1  NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY.  37  Park  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


FACSIMILE 


DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT  YOUR   FEET! 

!  ■  1-n  I.J..J.  rj.  -,  Send  25c  today  for  pkg. 
^E22ZH  ESI^^^  (U  plasters)  of  COKNO 
corn  killing  plasters 
Removes  corns,  callous, 
warts.  Relieves  the  pain 
of  bunion.  Builds  new 
skin.  Leaves  no  sore- 
iichh.  Peace  and  comfort 
combined.  Cure  guaranteed  or  money  back.  At  drug 
and  shoe  stores,  or   by  mall  postpaid.  ■) 

sample  pke.  (4  planter*),  by  mull  only.lOe. 
BEST  SUPPLY  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs.,l>cpt.2i,  Jollct,  Ilk 


CORNO   REMOVES    CORNS 


expresses  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  ;  the  past 
participle  ends  commonly  in  -d,  -ed,  -en,  -n,  or 
-t,  and  expresses  the  past  or  imperfect  action. 
The  verbal  noun  in  -inn,  to  which  the  present 
participle  now  conforms,  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  it.  A  "  verbal  noun  "  is  a  noun 
directly  derived  from  a  verb,  in  English  often 
having  the  form  of  the  present  participle.  For 
the  grammatical  definition  of  a  verbal  noun  see 
Goold  Brown's  "  Grammar  of  English  Gram- 
mars," p.  239. 

"  E.  B.  K.,"  Montgomery,  Ala. — "  What  is  the 
pronunciation  of  Guido,  the  name  of  the  Italian 
artist?  " 

"  Guido  "  is  pronounced  gwee'doe,  or  Italian 
goo-ee'doe. 

"  D.  H.  M.,"  Ottawa,  Can. — "  Would  it  be 
correct  to  say  of  a  man  who  has  been  pre- 
possessed of  Scriptural  teachings  which  are  an- 
tagonistic to  the  theory  of  evolution,  that  he  is 
'prejudiced  '?  " 

Inasmuch  as  the  word  "  prejudiced  "  implies 
"  prepossession  or  motive  influencing  judgment 
or  opinion,"  such  a  man  as  described  by 
"  D.  H.  M."  may  correctly  be  spoken  of  as 
"  prejudiced." 

"  F.  E.  B.,"  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. — "  Please 
give  me  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  professional,' 
in  all   its  uses." 

As  an  adjective  it  denotes :  1.  "  To  be  con- 
nected with,  preparing  for,  engaged  in,  or  appro- 
priate to  a  profession  ;  as,  professional  courtesy  ; 
professional  schools."  2.  "  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  special  occupation,  often  for  gain  :  opposed  to 
amateur;  as,  a  professional  ball-game."  As  a 
noun  it  signifies  "  one  who  pursues  as  a  busi- 
ness some  vocation,  occupation,  or  sport  engaged 
in  by  others  only  for  pastime,  especially  one 
who  engages  for  money  to  compete  in  sports." 
Also  "  One  skilled  in  a  profession." 

"  C.  B.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "  Please  correct 
the  following  sentence :  '  These  premises  are 
occupied  by  two  families  only.  Hence  the  same 
is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  your  depart- 
ment.' " 

Substitute  "  they  are  "  for  "  the  same  is."  The 
second  sentence  is  dependent  on  the  first,  and  as 
it  stands  it  is  ungrammatical.  The  plural  con- 
struction "  premises  are "  would  require  the 
plural  verb  "  are  "  instead  of  "  is  "  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence.  The  sentences  could  be  improved 
by  being  combined  :  "  The  premises  being  occu- 
pied by  two  families  only,  are  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  your  department." 

"  J.     C.    V.,"     Bogota,     N.     J. — "  Should    the 
singular  or   plural  of   the   verb   be   used   in   the 
third  line  of  the  following  stanza : 
'  The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  mighty,   is  mighty ; 
The   voice   of   Jehovah    in    majesty   speaks, 
The  voice  of  Jehovah   the  cedars   is    (or  are) 

breaking, 
Jehovah  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  breaks.'  " 

From  the  correspondent's  punctuation  of  the 
third  line  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  "  the 
voice  of  Jehovah  "  is  intended  as  a  separate  ex- 
clamation or  as  a  part  of  the  sentence  that  fol- 
lows. If  as  a  separate  exclamation,  the  verb  in 
the  plural  would  be  correct  in  the  sentence  that 
follows — "  the  cedars  are  breaking."  If,  how- 
ever, the  exclamation  forms  a  part  of  the  sen- 
tence that  follows,  then  the  verb  in  the  singular 
should  be  used,  and  the  sentence  read,  "  The 
voice  of  Jehovah  the  cedars  is  breaking." 


SHORTHAND 

IN  30  DAYS 

New  System  Which  May  be 
Mastered  By  Home  Study 
In  Spare  Hours. 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  short- 1 
hand  complete  in  thirty  days.  You  can  learn  f 
in  spare  time  in  your  own  home,  no  matter  I 
where  you  live.  No  need  to  spend  months 
as  with  old  systems.  Boyd's  Syllabic  System 
is  different  in  principle  from  all  other  sys- 
tems. The  first  radical  improvement  in 
shorthand  since  1839.  It  is  easy  to  learn — 
easy  to  write — easy  to  read.  Simple.  Prac- 
tical. Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines  — 
—  no  positions  —  no  shading,  as  in  other 
systems.  No  long  list  of  word  signs 
to  confuse;  Only  nine  characters  to  learn 
and  you  have  the  entire  English  language  at 
your  absolute  command.  The  best  system 
for  stenographers,  private  secretaries,  news- 
paper reporters.  Lawyers,  ministers.teachers, 
physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men 
may  now  learn  shorthand  for  their  own  use. 
Thousandsof  business  and  professional  men 
and  women  find  their  shorthand  a  great  ad- 
vantage. The  Bo5'd System  istheonlysystem 
suited  to  home  study.  Our  graduates  hold 
lucrative,  high  grade  positions  everywhere. 
Send  to-day  for  free  booklets,  testimonials, 
guarantee  offer,  and  full  description  of  this 
new  Syllabic  shorthand  system.      Address 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
930  Chicago  Opera  House  Blk.,         Chicago,  III. 


$5.??  Water  Motor  $3.3 

The  Genuine,  Large,  $5.00  Divine  Faucet 
Motor  will  be  sold  for  a  limited  time  at  $3.50 
complete.     Absolutely  guaranteed. 


Agents 
Wanted 


Can  be  attached  instantly  to 
any  faucet  Vsed  for  polish- 
ing, sharpening  aud  grind- 
ing. Buns  all  kinds  of  light 
machines,  like  washing  and 
sewing  machines,  small  dy- 
namo or  printing  press, 
buzz  saw,  drills,  etc.  Nearly 
twice  as  large  as  any  other  ad- 
vertised motor.  Hasa  thousand 
and  one  uses.  On  an  eighty- 
pound  water  pressure  it 
generates  one=eighth 
horse  power  aud  makes 
5000  revolutions  a  min- 
ute. Doesellective  work 
on  25  pounds  pressure. 
Outfit  includes  superior 
emery  wheel,  cloth  butt- 
ing wheel,  polishing 
wheel,  seasoned  wood  pulley  for 
power  transmission,  leather  belting, 
oil  can,  polishing  material,  washers  and  complete 
instructions.  Tacked  in  a  neat,  wooden  box.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory.  Order  now  before 
price  advances,  or  write  immediately  for  Morton's 
FREE  Water  Motor  Book. 

Morton  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  H,  130  Fulton  St. 

NEW  YORK 


N 


ERYOUSNESS 


Exhausted   or   Debilitated 
Nerve  Force  from  any  Cause. 


Relieved  by  WINCHESTER'S  HYPOPHOSPHITES  OF  LIME  AND  SODA 

(Dr.  J.   F.  Churchill's   Formula)    and    WINCHESTER'S    SPECIFIC    PILL. 

They  contain  no  Mercury,  Iron,  Ciintlinrlties,  Morphia,  Strychnia,  opium.  Alcohol,  etc. 

The  Specific  Pill  is  purely  vegetable,  has  been  tested  and  prescribed  by  physicians,  and  has  proven  to  be  the 
bust,  safest,  and  most  effective  treatment  known  to  medical  science  for  restoring  Vitality,  no  matter  how  originally 
impaired,  as  it  reaches  the  root  of  the  ailment.  Our  remedies  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  contain  only  the  best 
and  purest  ingredients  that  money  can  buy  and  science  produce  ;  therefore  we  cannot  offer  free  samples. 


Price,  ONE  DOLLAR  per  Box, 
by  Sealed  Mail. 

PERSONAL  OPINIONS: 


No  Humbug,  C.  0.  D.,  or  Treatment  Scheme. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  hnve  used  a  bottle  of  your  Hypophosphites  of  Manganese  for  liver  and  kidney 
complaints  in  my  own  person  and  received  much  benefit,  so]  «  ill  enclose  Ave  dollars  and  will 
a»k  you  to  send  me  as  much  as  you  can  by  express  prepaid  for  that  amount,  until  we  can  get  it  through  the  regular  channels. 
1  am  confident  it  is  just  »  hat  I  have  been  in  search  of  for  many  years.  I  am  prescribing  your  Hypophosphiti  s  ol  Lime  and 
Soda,  and  am  pleased  with  the  preparation.  Yours  stuoereb  Dr.  T.J,  v. 

I  know  of  no  remedy  in  the  whole  Materia  Mediea  equal  to  your  Specific  Fill  for  Nervous  Debility.— APOLPH  BEHRE, 
M.P.,  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  New  York. 

Established 


snd  for  f  ree  treatiee.  Winchester  &  Co.,  Chemists.  609  Beekman  Bid?-.,  N.Y. 

securely  sealed.  *»   ' 
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TOPICS  OF  THE   DAY. 


TROOPS  ORDERED  FOR   CHINA. 

'4  TF  serious  trouble  docs  not  soon  make  its  appearance  in 
*■  China,  it  will  be  only  because  the  turbulent  elements  there 
lack  cohesion  and  direction,"  observes  the  Cleveland  Leader,  and 
it  goes  on  to  add  :  "  That  apprehension  is  felt  in  Washington  for 
the  safety  of  Americans  in  China  is  shown  by  the  mobilization  of 
troops  in  the  Philippines  and  the  sending  of  two  cruisers  into 
Chinese  waters."  The  First  and  Second  regiments  of  infantry 
and  the  Eighth  and  Thirteenth  batteries  of  held  artillery  are  now 
on  the  way  to  the  Philippines,  and  the  Government  has  ordered 
large  supplies  of  winter  clothing  for  the  troops  against  an  expe- 
dition into  China.  Altogether,  the  strength  of  the  American 
forces  in  the  Philippines  will  thus  be  two  companies  of  engineers, 
two  companies  of  the  Signal  Corps,  four  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  twelve  regiments  of  infantry. 

The  recent  exclusion  of  Chinese  from  Australia  and  South 
Africa,  points  out  the  Providence  Journal,  has  intensified  resent- 
ment against  foreigners,  "  and  a  violent  outbreak  must  be  re- 
garded among  the  possibilities."     To  quote : 

"  That  our  own  Government  anticipates  such  a  calamity  is  clear 
from  the  reinforcements,  both  military  and  naval,  which  it  is 
sending  to  the  Philippines.  The  precaution  >■  is  wise.  All  the 
forces  that  the  Powers  could  muster  would  be  needed,  and  needed 
in  a  hurry,  if  anything  like  the  Boxer  troubles  of  a  few  years  ago 
were  repeated  on  a  larger  scale." 

A  vast  amount  of  tact  and  patience  will  be  required,  thinks  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  to  handle  the  situation,  "  for  the  coercion  of 
400,000,000  persons  would  be  a  task  from  which  even  a  concert 
of  the  Powers  might  shrink."  Is  not  the  United  States,  asks  the 
Pittsburg  Post,  "  to-day  unprepared  for  coercion  of  large  ex- 
tent?" And  it  continues:  "The  generalship  of  the  army  is  no- 
toriously incompetent.  Few  commanders  remain  who  have  seen 
regimental  service.  But  again  the  volunteers  of  the  rank  and  file 
would  win.  But  oh,  the  cost  in  life  and  money  !  "  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  is  inclined  to  make  light  of  the  Chi- 
nese disturbances.     It  says: 

"  Apropos  of  the  warlike  preparations  that  were  being  made 
by  some  foreign  Powers,  our  own  among  the  number,  to  be  ready 
for  serious  trouble  in  China,  Sir  Chentung  Liang-Cheng,  the  Chi- 
nese Minister  in  Washington,  was  asked  the  other  day :  '  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  Japan's  astounding  victory  over  Russia  has  al- 
ready had  a  tendency  to  arouse  China  to  the  fighting  point? '  To 
which  Sir  Liang  replied  :  '  Oh,  fudge !  That  affair  may  be  having 
some  slight  effect  on  the  minds  of  young  fools  in  China,  but  none 
whatever  on  the  mind,  the  soul,  the  spirit  that  guides,  dominates 
and  directs  the  destinies  of  my  country.'  It  seems  to  be  due  to 
a  curious  lack  of  a  sense  of  proportion  on  the  part  of  some  of 
our  consular  representatives  in  China  that  the  mails  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  are  filled  with  reports  of  the  vaporings  of  these 
'  young  fools,'  and  there  appears  to  be  something  equally  lacking 
in  the  matter  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the 
department  who  allow  so  much  of  the  purport  of  this  stuff  to  be 
given  to  the  public." 

In  much  the  same  vein  the  Detroit  News  remarks  that  "what- 


ever demonstration  may  come  is  likely  to  hi'  at  the  hands  of  seal 
tered  mobs,"  since  there  is  no  press  and  therefore  no  amalgam 
ated  public  ooinion  in  China. 

Some  papers  are  charging  Japan  with  the  instigation  both  of 
the  boycott  and  the  anti-foreign  feeling.  But  this  is  constantly 
denied  by  Japanese  representatives.  The  Brooklyn  Tunes  thinks 
it  is  Russia's  fault.     It  observes: 

''  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Russia's  secret  agents  arc  largely 
ai  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  trouble  in  China  just  now,  with  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  furthering  its  own  trade  interests,  at  tin 
expense  of  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  From  the  matter  sup- 
plied by  these  reports  it  would  appear  as  if  both  China  and  Russia 
should  be  placed  under  the  closest  surveillance.  If  trouble  comes, 
it  must  be  met  in  the  most  drastic  manner  by  both  America  and 
Europe. 

"  A  little  preparedness  just  now  would  possibly  avert  a 
duplicate  or  worse  disaster  than  the  Boxer  uprising.  This  Gov- 
ernment has  already  taken  the  initiative  in  the  premises  by  send- 
ing additional  troops  to  the  Philippines,  from  whence  they  can 
be  despatched  to  any  scene  of  trouble  in  China  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. The  other  Governments  should  promptly  take  the  same 
precautions." 

But  in  any  event,  "  this  is  no  time  for  foolishness,"  the  Boston 
Herald  urges ;  it  quotes  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Smith,  an  authority 
on  China,  as  saying,  "  We  are  too  lordly.  Our  attitude  is,  '  Come 
here,  you  dirty  little  nigger,  while  I  civilize  you,'"  and  he  goes 
on  to  add : 

"  We  want  no  war  with  China.  We  shall  have  none  if  a  wise 
patience  and  consideration  are  shown.  The  prejudice  that  has 
arisen  is  not  of  the  kind  that  a  war  would  cure.  It  would  be  in- 
tensified by  war.  That  China  should  be  subjugated  and  divided  is 
undesirable.  China  for  the  Chinese  is  the  principle  that  all  the 
nations  should  insist  on.  A  new  spirit  is  leavening  the  ancient 
empire.  It  should  have  free  opportunity  to  work  itself  clear  in  a 
natural  way,  even  if  the  experience  for  the  time  being  does  not 
seem  advantageous  to  the  watching  nations." 

The  Washington  Post,  however,  hopes  that  Congress  will  not 
be  swept  off  its  feet,  because  of  the  boycott,  and  relax  its  policy  of 
barring  out  undesirable  aliens,  which  it  points  out,  is  a  domestic 
measure,  "to  be  settled  in  the  interests  of  the  American  working- 
man";  while  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  maintains,  in  bellicose  vein, 
that  the  foreigners  are  in  China  to  stay.    It  goes  on  : 

"  The  governments  to  which  they  owe  allegiance  will  protect 
them  against  outrage  or  punish  those  who  commit  outrage 
upon  them.  That  policy  may  not  be  morally  right,  but  it 
is  the  common  property  and  practice  of  all  nations  that 
are  able  to  command  respect  by  a  show  of  physical  strength. 
China,  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  doing  something,  is  pro- 
ceeding wildly  on  the  theory  that  her  future  salvation  lies  in  the 
expulsion  of  foreigners.  When  China  discovers  that  theory  to  be 
fallacious,  as  she  is  certain  to  do  after  conflict  with  forces 
stronger  than  she  is  herself,  her  energies  will  be  diverted  to  the 
only  course  from  which  can  spring  the  total  independence  she 
covets. 

"  That  course  will  lead  to  a  complete  remodeling  of  the 
present  archaic  and  unwieldy  government,  and  to  the  neutral- 
ization of  external  influences  by  an  appropriation  of  the  very  prin- 
ciples upon  which  those  influences  have  become  strong  enough  to 
overflow  their  geographical  boundaries,  and  to  intrude  where  they 
are  considered  to  be  a  national  menace  and  nuisance." 
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THOSE    CHINAMEN    ARE    IMPATIENT    FELLOWS. 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald 


COMING    TO    HIM. 

— Shiras  in   the  Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  RECIPROCITY  WITH  CHINA. 


TOO   MUCH    CROMWELL. 

HP  HE  scathing  rebuke  administered  to  Chief  Engineer  Wallace 
-*-  by  Secretary  Taft  last  June,  when  Mr.  Wallace  resigned  his 
place  at  Panama,  is  recalled  by  the  newspapers  in  their  comment 
on  Mr.  Wallace's  testimony  in  Washington  before  the  Senate 
committee  that  is  investigating  Panama  affairs.  "  You  have 
thought  of  yourself  and  yourself  alone,"  said  Secretary  Taft, 
bitterly,  at  that  time ;  "  for  mere  lucre  you  change  your  place  over 
night  without  thought  of  the  embarrassing  position  in  which  you 
place  your  Government  by  this  action,"  when  "  by  every  principle 
of  honor  and  duty  you  were  bound  to  treat  the  subject  differ- 
ently." Mr.  Wallace  now  intimates  that  instead  of  thinking  of 
"  himself  alone,"  he  was  thinking  of  himself  and  William  Nelson 
Cromwell,  who  interfered  with  his  plans  so  much  that  he  was  un- 
able to  be  alone ;  and  he  says  that  it  was  on  this  account  that  he 
resigned.  As  a  result  of  this  testimony,  many  papers  are  asking 
what  right  Mr.  Cromwell  has  to  interfere  at  Panama,  and  are 
hinting  that  his  elimination  might  improve  matters  down  there. 
Cromwell  "  cannot  be  too  soon  effaced,"  declares  the  Philadel- 
phia Record  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  the  Chicago  News  (Ind.),  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.),  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.) 
and  a  number  of  other  papers  are  calling  for  an  investigation  of 
his  mysterious  influence.  The  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  and  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  agree  that  Mr.  Wallace's  resignation 
was,  under  the  circumstances,  perfectly  justifiable,  and  even  so 
loyal  a  Republican  paper  as  the  Kansas  City  Journal  suggests  the 
time  may  have  arrived  to  take  the  canal  work  out  of  Secretary 
Taft's  hands.     It  says  : 

"  It  may  be  shown,  after  all,  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
Panama  canal  project  may  call  for  the  complete  elimination  of 
Taft  and  his  associates  and  the  placing  of  the  work  in  the  hands 
■of  some  other  department  of  the  Government.  Certainly  Taft 
has  managed  during  the  year  of  his  administration  to  become 
involved  in  a  tangle  of  criticism,  much  of  which  without  doubt 
is  just.  Perhaps  before  the  investigation  is  concluded,  other  and 
more  conclusive  evidence  maj  come  to  light  to  fasten  the  stigma 
of  incompetency  where  it  belongs." 

Mr.  Wallace's  testimony  is  reported  thus  by  the  New  York 
Times's  Washington  correspondent: 

"Although  Cromwell  had  no  official  standing  publicly  with  the 
Canal  Commission,  Mr.  Wallace  gave  the  Senators  to  understand 
that  he  encountered  Cromwell  at  every  stage  of  the  game.  It 
was  Cromwell    the  witness  said,  who  first  gave  him  the  official 


news  of  his  appointment  to  the  Canal  Commission.  In  Crom- 
well's office  Wallace  took  the  oath.  When  Secretary  Taft  went 
to  the  isthmus  the  first  time  Cromwell  was  by  his  side  and  acted 
as  '  the  go-between '  in  his  approaches  to  the  Panama  Govern- 
ment. The  Secretary  delayed  an  interview  with  the  chief  engineer 
on  the  canal  work  until  Cromwell  could  be  present. 

"  And  when  Mr.  Wallace  came  home  to  '  shake  off '  Cromwell, 
because  he  felt  doubtful  about  the  lawyer's  qualifications  to  ad- 
vise the  Government  in  a  disinterested  way,  it  was  Cromwell  who 
met  him  at  the  dock ;  Cromwell  who  made  the  appointment  to 
meet  Mr.  Taft,  '  delegated  by  the  Secretary,'  and  Cromwell  who 
was  present  at  the  interview  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  exam- 
ination leading  up  to  Secretary  Taft's  heated  dismissal  and  denun- 
ciation of  the  engineer." 

Secretary  Taft's  reflections  on  Mr.  Wallace,  quoted  above,  im- 
pel the  Springfield  Republican  to  make  the  following  reflections  on 
the  Secretary : 

"  For  the  Government  to  pose  in  public  as  the  judge  of  the 
motives  of  the  employe  in  retiring  from  the  service,  and  to  as- 
sume the  right  publicly  io  approve  or  condemn  those  motives,  on 
moral  or  patriotic  grounds,  is  a  species  of  usurpation  that  cannot 
be  too  strongly  resented. 

"  Mr.  Taft  has  served  many  years  as  a  judge,  and  that  fact 
renders  his  performance  in  the  Wallace  case  the  more  remark- 
able. He  assumed  the  right  to  judge  in  public,  as  a  high  admin- 
istrative officer  of  the  Government,  of  the  motives  of  the  chief 
ei  gineer  in  resigning  his  position.  He  assumed  the  right  to 
spread  before  the  people,  without  so  much  as  asking  Mr.  Wallace's 
consent,  his  own  version  of  a  private  interview,  held  under 
peculiar  circumstances — an  interview  whose  content  Mr.  Wallace 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  would  be  given  publicity,  and  which  he 
had  not  dreamed  would  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  savage  public 
attack  upon  his  motives  in  resigning  his  post.  Mr.  Wallace  was 
not  aided  by  counsel ;  he  had  no  warning  that  he  must  lay  bare 
all  of  his  motives  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  judged  by 
one  alone.  Yet,  on  the  basis  of  a  private  interview  of  that  char- 
acter, Secretary  Taft,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  within 
forty-eight  hours  publicly  branded  John  F.  Wallace  before  the 
American  people  as  being  moved  in  his  course  by  '  mere  lucre.' 
A  Secretary  of  War,  who  had  long  served  on  the  bench,  ought 
to  ask  himself  whether  his  conduct  was  in  the  remotest  degree 
judicial.  Would  he  have  permitted  the  blackest  and  most  repul- 
sive criminal  in  a  court  of  justice,  presided  over  by  him,  to  have 
been  condemned  after  a  hearing  such  as  the  one  which  he  con- 
sidered suitable  for  one  of  the  foremost  civil  engineers  of  the 
United  States? 

"  But  even  if  Mr.  Wallace  had  been  influenced  in  his  decision 
to   resign   solely   by   the  opportunity  to  earn  a   larger  salary,  on 
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what  ground  docs  the  Covcrnmcnt  presume  to  issue  its  ukase  of 
moral  condemnation?  The  proposition  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
or  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  thus  sit  in  moral  judg- 
ment upon  American  citizens,  guilty  of  no  crime,  in  their  legiti- 
mate business  relations  with  the  Government,  is  wholly  abhorrent. 
It  violates  the  principles  of  personal  liberty,  and  tends  toward  the 
creation  of  a  lawless  tribunal  of  morals  and  manners,  the  exercise 
of  whose  unrestrained  powers  may  often  be  subject  to  the  caprices 
or  angry  moods  of  combative  and  impulsive  men." 


"«SQ 
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CHIEF   ENGINEER    STEVENS    AND    CHAIRMAN    SHONTS. 

Mr.  Wallace  said  that  he  was  also  hampered  in  his  work  by 
Mr.  Shonts,  whom  he  regarded  as  no  engineer  and  an  inferior 
executive.  Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering  (New  York)  says 
of  Mr.  Shonts: 

"  Before  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  high  position  Mr. 
Shonts  was  a  railroad  manager  who  had  displayed  no  ability  ex- 
cept for  selling  railroad  property  He  had  no  technical  or  engin- 
eering training,  and  very  little  experience  in  practical  railroad 
operating;  his  experience  or  ability  was  not  such  as  would  com- 
mand a  job  as  a  head  brakeman ;  yet,  under  the  order  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  creating  him  chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  Mr.  Shonts  flashes  into  a  recognized  authority  on 
business  and  engineering  questions  that  age,  training  and  experi- 
ence hesitate  to  tackle. 

"  In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Shonts  as  head  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  is  a  bluff,  and  the  cool,  pretentious  way  that  he  talks 
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of  difficult  engineering  problems  indicates  that  the  man  does  not 
appreciate  his  responsibilities.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  President 
Roosevelt  (lid  m  >i  see  fit  to  appoint  a  capable  man  like  Engineer 
Wallace  to  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission, for  then  he  would  have  had  engineering  skill  combined 
with  business  capacity.  Shonts  as  the  head  is  an  expensive  and 
ghastly  joke." 

The  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.)  says,  however: 

"  The  stand  of  the  national  Administration  is  admirable  and 
should  be  maintained.  It  docs  not  claim  that  the  work  it  has 
directed  is  perfect.  It  does  insist  th.it  it  has  been  guided  by  the 
best  light  it  could  get.  As  to  the  errors  and  defects,  it  is  entirely 
willing  to  acknowledge  them  and  apply  remedies  wherever  they 
may  be  pointed  out.  But  it  will  defend  itself  against  what  it 
deems  to  be  unjust  attacks. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  people  can  be  content  to  look  on  with 
equanimity,  knowing  that  accusation,  recrimination  and  seeming 
confusion  are  but  seeking  of  the  right  path." 


WHO  SHALL  FIX   RAILROAD   RATES? 

SENATOR  LODGE'S  recent  speech  on  rate-hxing  entirely 
alters  the  complexion  of  the  comment  on  the  rate-bill  now 
before  Congress.  Before  the  passage  of  the  Hepburn  bill,  the 
press  of  the  country  was  clamoring  for  or  against  the  bill.  Now 
that  the  measure  is  before  the  Senate,  the  vital  question  is,  shall 
or  shall  not  judicial  review  of  any  action  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  may  take  be  provided  for?  "There  should,"  said 
Senator  Lodge,  "  be  ample  provision  for  an  appeal  to — or  more 
properly  a  review  by — courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  sitting  in 
equity,  not  only  as  to  whether  the  rate  is  confiscatory,  but  also 
whether  it  is  just  and  reasonable,  and  an  arrangement  should  be 
made  by  law  for  the  rapid  disposition  of  all  such  cases."  The 
gist  of  the  Senator's  speech  is  that  rebates  are  the  flagrant  evil 
of  railway  rates ;  that  it  is  unwise  to  fix  rates  by  legislation  be- 
cause it  tends  to  make  them  inelastic;  that  local  business  condi- 
tions are  the  best  rate-fixers,  and  finally  that  appeal  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  Senator  Lodge,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  regarded  as 
the  President's  personal  representative  in  the  Senate.  The 
Washington  Post,  groping  in  the  dark,  remarks : 

"  There  seems  to  be  no  way  of  reconciling  Mr.  Lodge's  demand 
for  a  judicial  review  of  the  rate  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  with  the  position  taken  by  the  President  and 
embodied  in  numerous  bills  which  are  reputed  to  have  met  his 


OBSTRUCTING    LEGISLATION. 

The  House  :   "  I  give  you  warning,  old  man  ;   it's  loaded  !  " 
— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

SOMETHING  COMING  TO  HIM. 


THE   LATEST   THING   IN   NIGHTMARES. 

— Pughe  in  Puck  (New  York). 
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approval,  making  the  commission  the  court  of  last  resort  in  such 
cases.  This  naturally  opens  the  list  of  questions  as  to  whether 
Senator  Lodge  really  voiced  the  views  of  the  President  in  his  ad- 
dress of  yesterday.  If  he  did.  has  the  President  changed  front 
on  the  railway-rate  question?  If  he  spoke  only  for  himself,  does 
his  address  and  his  radical  divergence  of  opinion  from  the 
President  forecast  a  break  of  the  heretofore  close  personal  and 
political  relations  existing  between  the  President  and  the  Senator? 
If  Mr.  Lodge  is  to  be  no  longer  recognized  as  the  spokesman  of 
the  President  in  the  Senate  chamber,  upon  whom  will  the  mantle 
fall?  Of  course,  all  of  these  questions  may  be  settled  satisfac- 
torily before  the  rate  question  is  disposed  of  by  the  Senate,  but, 
in  the  meantime,  the  answers  to  them  vex  the  minds  of  many  per- 
sons in  and  out  of  Congress." 

It  may  be,  puts  in  the  Boston  Transcript  mildly,  "  that  Senator 
Lodge   has   struck  the   keynote   of   the   completed   legislation    on 


FRANK    ROBBINS, 

Spokesman  for  the  coal  operators,  who  says  they  will  not  yield. 

railroad  rates.  Certainly  he  seems  to  be  the  spokesman  of  a  large 
body  of  senatorial  opinion  which  appreciates  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  problem  to  be  worked  out,  not  merely  a  bill  to  be  enacted." 
The  Transcript  makes  no  mention  of  Senator  Lodge's  "  spokes- 
manship  "  for  the  President.  The  New  York  Times  feels  safe 
in  concluding  that  the  President's  views  on  the  matter  must  have 
"  undergone  considerable  modification  since  the  Hepburn  bill 
was  drawn."  For  the  Hepburn  bill,  unlike  its  discarded  predeces- 
sor of  Esch-Townsend  authorship,  makes  no  provision  for  appeal 
from  rates  fixed  by  the  Commission.  The  Times  thinks  the  bill 
will  fail — "  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  it  and  to  the  coun- 
try." 

The  Boston  Herald  goes  back  to  first  principles — that  is,  to  the 
President's  message.  The  President,  it  shows,  advocates  grant- 
ing to  the  commission  full  powers  to  prescribe  a  "  maximum  rea- 
sonable rate  "  to  go  into  effect  within  thirty  days  and  to  operate 
from  then  on,  subject  to  review  by  the  courts.  Senator  Lodge's 
plan,  the  Journal  of  Commerce  points  out,  "is  open  to  the  in- 
terpretation that  the  judicial  test  should  be  applied  before  the 
rate  is  enforced,"  which,  concludes  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
"  would  help  toward  making  it  relatively  harmless,  except  in  con- 
fusing the  law  and  putting  litigation  in  place  of  direct  enforce- 
ment."    And    even    Senator  Tillman    says   of   the   bill    that    as    it 


stands  it  has  a  *'  loophole  large  enough  for  a  freight  train  to  pass 
through."  The  Washington  correspondents  of  the  J^ew  York 
Sun  and  Tribune  report  that  the  President  is  "open-minded" 
with  regard  to  the  bill.  Whereupon  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
comments  facetiously  : 

"Puzzle:  Find  the  President's  actual  views.  We  regret  to  say 
that  there  is  much  cynical  speculation  about  them  in  Congress. 
The  prevailing  conclusion  was  well  summed  up  by  one  unfeeling 
Republican  Senator,  who  said :  '  We  don't  know  what  the  bill  is 
going  to  be,  but  we  all  do  know  that  it  will  be  seized  upon,  in 
whatever  mutilated  form  it  may  pass,  as  one  more  halo  for  the 
President.'  " 

Taking  the  topic  of  rate  regulation  all  in  all,  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat  comes  to  this  conclusion : 

"As  to  public  regulation  of  public  utilities,  the  situation  is  totally 
different,  for  nine  Americans  in  every  ten  now  know  that  railway- 
rates  and  all  other  taxes  of  like  nature  should  have  the  sanction 
of  sovereign  authority.  The  Senate  may  delay  the  final  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact,  but  cannot  alter  it — any  more  than  Dame  Part- 
ington, with  her  little  mop,  could  sweep  back  the  broad  Atlantic." 


SCANT  SYMPATHY    FOR   THE  COAL   MINERS. 

"\^7"HILE  the  great  coal  strike  is,  so  to  speak,  trembling  in  the 
*  *  balance,  the  press  of  the  country  is  earnestly  discussing 
the  justice  of  the  coal  miners'  demands.  And  the  majority  of  the 
press,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  is  not  in  strong  sympathy  with 
the  miners,  and  predicts  that  should  they  strike  the  public  will  not 
lend  them  its  support. 

Of  course,  The  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal  (Indianapolis) 
can  see  nothing  but  justice  in  the  attitude  of  the  miners.  "  '  Thrice 
armed  is  he  who  has  his  quarrel  just,'  "  that  paper  quotes.  "  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of  our  position,"  it  goes  on.  "Two 
years  ago  we  accepted  a  reduction  of  wages,  not  because  the 
market  price  of  coal  at  that  time  warranted  the  acceptance  of  a 
reduction,  but  because  the  prospective  condition  of  trade  seemed 
to  forebode  a  depression  of  the  market.  That  condition  does  not 
exist  to-day."  The  editorial  calls  attention  to  the  general  pros- 
perity and  demands  a  share.  The  Railway  World  (Philadelphia), 
on  the  other  hand,  the  organ  of  the  operators,  expresses  in  some- 
what Delphic  strain  the  hope  that  friendly  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  will  prevail,  and  calls  attention  to  the  great 
responsibility  falling  upon  miners  and  operators  at  this  crisis. 

The  long-awaited  conference  between  operators  and  delegates 
took  place  on  February  15.  And  though  W.  L.  Connell,  an  inde- 
pendent operator,  was  in  the  chair,  it  is  well  known  that  the  mov- 
ing spirit  of  the  operators  is  G.  F.  Baer,  president  of  the  Reading 
Railway,  "divine  right  Baer,"  as  he  is  sometimes  called.  The 
presidents  or  representatives  of  all  the  coal-carrying  roads  were 
present,  and  the  statement  issued  after  the  meeting  reads : 

"  There  was  a  full  representation  of  mine-operating  companies 
and  miners.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  with  Mr.  Connell 
iu  the  chair.  Mr.  Mitchell  addressed  the  meeting,  giving  in  gen- 
eral terms  the  propositions  desired  by  the  miners,  stating  that 
the  same  had  not  been  entirely  formulated  in  detail.  After  a 
brief  discussion  it  was  concluded  that  the  miners  and  mine  opera- 
tors should  each  appoint  a  committee  to  represent  them  in  the 
future  in  reference  to  the  matter,  the  committee  to  consist  of 
seven  members  each." 

In  the  meantime  warnings  to  and  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
miners  are  being  freely  expressed.  In  the  very  camp  of  the 
miners  Patrick  Dolan  cries  out  against  the  futility  and  the  injus- 
tice of  a  strike.  The  Ryan  resolution,  passed  at  Indianapolis, 
seems  to  be  the  soarce  of  the  trouble.     It  reads: 

"  RESOLUTION   NO.    107. 

"  Whereas,  The  practice  of  m*ny  of  our  members,  working  un- 
der favorable  conditions  in  various  parts  of  this  country,  of  mak- 
ing six  and  seven  dollars  per  shift  is  detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  organization  as  a  whole;  and 

"  Whereas,  This  has  a  tendency  to  make  it  harder  for  us  to 
obtain  an  advance  in  wages  at  our  convention;  and, 
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"  Whereas,  The  average  miner  is  unable  to  make  $3.50  per  shift ; 
therefore,  be  it 

''  Resolved,  That  this  convention  place  a  restriction  of  $3.50  per 
shift,  clear  of  all  mine  expenses,  on  all  miners  working  at  the  face. 

"  Presented  by  Local  Union  No.  99,  Belleville,  Ind. 

"A.  L.  Wright, 

"T.    J.    HlTCHINGS, 


"  Scale  Committee. 


Delegates." 


"  Let  us  be  honest  about  these  things,"  is  a  statement  attributed 
to  Mr.  Dolan.  "  Our  wages  have  been  increased  more  than  100 
per  cent.,  and  our  hours  of  labor  have  been  decreased  from  ten 
to  eight  hours  since  1897.  Is  it  right  under  the  Ryan  resolution 
to  jeopardize  all  these  things?"  The  New  York  Times  thinks 
that  this  voting  against  higher  wages  than  the  worst  workman  can 
earn  will  "  go  far  to  forfeit  public  sympathy "  for  the  miners. 
Unless,  says  the  Indianapolis  News,  "  the  miners  can  make  a  re- 
markably good  case  for  themselves,  they  will  find  public  opinion 
arrayed  solidly  against  them.  .  .  .  No  strike  can  win  in  this 
country  that  is  not  supported  by  public  opinion."  The  right  of  a 
man  to  work,  the  New  York  Sun  points  out,  "  if  he  desires  to 
work  and  there  is  work  for  him  to  do,  is  fundamental,"  and  the 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette  says  "  the  real  object  of  sympathy  is  the 
long-suffering  public,  which  will  be  placed  at  serious  incon- 
venience, and  in  the  end  will  have  to  foot  the  bill."  The  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal  gives  this  impartial  warning: 

"  Public  opinion  is  a  powerful  ally  or  a  mighty  foe.  Public 
opinion  will  be  a  sensitive  element  in  a  coal  strike,  for  a  coal 
strike  comes  close  to  the  public.  This  opinion  will  have  little 
patience  with  an  organization  which  lightly  provokes  so  momen- 
tous a  trouble.  Tt  will  make  short  shrift  of  the  miners  if  these 
cannot  prove  a  strong  case ;  it  will  not  tolerate  the  operators  if 
they  cannot  show  that  justice  is  on  their  side. 

"  Leaders  of  both  sides  should  think  this  over.  If  they  are  wise 
they  will  remember  the  public." 

The  New  York  Tribune  and  other  papers,  besides  the  Times,  al- 
ready quoted,  call  attention  to  the  "  hazardous  and  unworkable 
principle."  embodied  in  the  Ryan  resolution,  and  predict  that  if 
such  issues  are  dropped  there  will  be  no  strike.  The  miners,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  have  neither  a 
common  nor  a  local  grievance,  or  anything  in  their  contest  that 
appeals  to  public  sympathy.  The  Washington  Star,  referring  to 
the  Ryan  resolution,  makes  this  comment : 

'  The  moment  the  grand  body  of  workers  undertakes  to  assume 
supreme  power  over  the  conduct  of  groups  of  similarly  situated 
individuals,  regardless  of  the  dissimilarity  between  the  groups,  it 
becomes  tyrannical  and  defeats  its  own  ends." 


The  New  York  Evening  Post,  however,  and  the  Boston  Herald 
have  a  word  to  say  on  the  other  side.     Says  the  Post: 

''  The  demands  of  the  miners  are  for  higher  wages  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  union.  In  urging  a  request  for  higher  wages — whether 
in  the  form  of  more  money  or  shorter  hours — the  miners  can 
count  upon  general  sympathy.  The  last  few  years  have  seen  a 
large  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  as  every  head  of  a  household 
can  testify;  the  purchasing  power  of  earnings  has  corresponding- 
ly decreased;  and  the  miners  are  possibly  getting  less  than  their 
clue.  How  much  the  increase — if  any — shall  be,  none  but  an  ex- 
pert, who  is  familiar  with  rents  and  the  price  of  staples  in  Penn- 
sylvania, can  say.  If  both  sides  approach  the  question  in  a  spirit 
of  fairness,  they  should  find  no  great  difficulty  in  reaching  a  de- 
cision. Indeed,  the  point  is  of  the  kind  which  might  well  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  board  of  arbitrators." 

The  Boston  Herald  calls  attention  to  the  high  prices  the  securi- 
ties of  the  coal-carrying  roads  have  attained  since  the  last  strike, 
and  adds : 

"  It  is  hard  for  the  consumer  of  hard  coal  to  convince  himself 
that  the  roads  did  not  make  a  very  good  thing  out  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  anthracite  question  when  the  stock  market  so  clearly 
indicates  that  such  was  the  case." 


Public  :  "  It's  a  lucky  thing  that  I  am  near  the  cyclone  cellar.' 
— Handy   in    the   Duluth   Neu-s-Tribune. 
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THE  SHIP  SUBSIDY  BILL. 

THE  press  does  not  seem  to  agree  upon  the  value  of  the  subsidy 
bill  just  passed  by  the  Senate.     It  "  ought  not  to  receive  even 
the  courtesy  of  debate  in  the  House,''  thinks  the  New  York  Press, 

and  the  Evening  Pest  feels  sure  that  if  the  bill  had  a  chance  of 
passing-  the  House,  "it  would  not  have  passed  the  Senate."  It 
i;  so  perfectly  understood,  adds  the  Post,  "that  Speaker  Cannon 
and  the  House  leaders  will  not  touch  it,  that  the  Senate  felt  it 
safe,  after  a  perfunctory  debate,  to  let  it  come  to  a  vote.  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  hopes  the  House  will  refuse  to 
support  the  bill,  and  gives  arguments  for  its  position.     It  says: 

'"  The  subsidy  bill  cons'sts  of  three  main  features,  that  for 
granting  an  annua!  '  retainer  '  to  officers  and  men  of  merchant 
vessels  who  are  enrolled  in  a  naval  reserve  and  liable  to  be  called 
into  the  Government  service ;  that  for  paying  an  annual  bounty 
of  $5  per  gross  ton  tc  cargo  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  or 
deep  sea  fisheries,  and  that  for  subsidizing  thirteen  different  mail 
lines  to  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  South  Africa  and 
the  Orient.  The  naval  reserve  provision  would  be  well  enough 
if  it  applied  to  a  merchant  marine  that  was  legitimately  estab- 
lished and  self-sustaining,  such  .is  we  might  possibly  have  if  re- 
strictions and  obstacles  were  removed  from  owning  and  operating 
vessels  of  American  register  in  the  foreign  field.  Proper  pro- 
vision for  payment  to  vessels  constructed  and  equipped  for  naval 
service  and  liable  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  would  also  be  unob- 
jectionable. But  those  things  are  made  incidental  and  subsidiary 
to  a  mere  scheme  of  subsidy  to  shipowners  for  their  profit,  and 
are  not  so  defined  and  limited  as  to  be  worthy  of  support. 

"  The  general  subsidy  to  all  sorts  of  cargo  vessels  has  no  ra- 
tional excuse.  Help  to  develop  American  trade  with  foreign 
countries  is  sheer  pretense.  There  is  no  lack  of  facilities  for 
carrying  on  that  trade  by  ocean  transportation  wherever  these  are 
needed  and  can  be  profitably  employed.  That  they  are  so  largely 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
able  to  perform  this  service  at  a  lower  cost  than  can  be  done  un- 
der present  conditions  by  American  vessel  owners.  So  far  as  the 
development  of  trade  is  concerned,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the 
cost  of  transportation  as  low  as  possible,  and  it  is  no  advantage 
to  have  it  under  one  flag  rather  than  another." 

It  further  thinks  no  such  cost  as  $3,000,000  a  year  necessary 
"  to  establish  mail  communications  with  countries  where  it  is 
needed." 

It  is  our  high  tariff,  the  Indianapolis  News  points  out, 
that  cripples  our  shipping  industry.  "  We  are  trying," 
says  the  News,  "  to  get  ships  to  carry  goods,  and  yet  we  in- 
sist on  making  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  carry  re- 
turn cargoes."  The  New  York  Press,  already  quoted,  sums  the 
matter  up  thus : 

"  If  the  House  is  to  make  an  effort  to  restore  American  ship- 
ping and  to  provide  that  it  shall  be  maintained  as  a  self-supporting 
institution,  it  will  waste  no  time  on  the  Senate  measure.  It  will 
insist  on  something  that  will  provide  business  for  American  bot- 
toms. A  tonnage  tax  discriminating  against  foreign  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  traffic  with  this  country  will  do  this;  a  discriminat- 
ing tariff  duty  in  favor  of  the  vessel  which  sails  into  our  ports 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  do  it.  Subsidy  without  business 
never  will." 

But  tin-  Yew  York  Evening  Mail  sees  all  manner  of  good  in  the 
bill.     It  observes : 

"Does  the  hill  saddle  the  Treasury  with  a  heavy  expense? 
Scarcely.  It  will  create  a  great  body  of  new  tonnage,  which  will 
give  hack  in  tonnage  taxes  more  than  the  cost  of  the  subventions, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  effect  in  earning  for  our  country  $80,000,000 
a  year  in  freight  and  passenger  receipts  now  gathered  in  by  for- 
eigners. It  is  estimated  that  for  the  first  three  years  under  this 
bill,  if  the  Mouse  also  should  pass  it,  the  increased  revenue  from 
the  additional  tonnage  provided  would  he  $5,500,000,  against  an 
aggregate  of  $5,250,000  ;n  subventions  earned  by  the  cargo  ships. 

'The  passage  of  this  measure  ought  to  bring  joy  and  hope  in 
our  own  country,  and  would  surely  do  so  if  the  people  were  sure 
of  its  passage  by  the  other  branch  of  Congress.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain—we shall  never  have  a  merchant  marine  without  such  a 
measure.     Aye,  another  thing  is  certain,  too — we  are  building  the 


Panama  Canal,  at  a  possible  cost  of  $300,000,000,  for  the  benefit 
of  Britishers  if  we  do  not  enact  this  bill  or  one  substantially  like 
it" 

The  subject  has  been  discussed  enough,  holds  the  Philadelphia 
Press;  "  the  time  has  come  for  action,"  and  it  remains  for  the 
House,  thinks  the  Press,  "  to  complete  the  patriotic  and  national 
purpose  of  the  bill."  In  the  opinion  of  the  Xew  York  Tribune 
such  a  measure  would  tend  to  make  us  first  in  the  world's  markets 
as  buyer  and  seller,  and  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  thinks  we  might 
try  it  anyhow. 

A   NEW   STEP   IN    NAVAL   CONSTRUCTION. 

THAT  the  nation  which  has  probably  done  more  than  any 
other  to  develop  the  art  of  fighting  at  sea,  should  further  ad- 
vance that  art  by  the  construction  of  an  extreme  type  of  battle- 
ship that  is  calculated  to  relegate  all  other  battleships  to  the  scrap 
heap  is  the  occasion  of  considerable  editorial  comment  in  the 
American  press.  The  bitterness  of  the  international  contest  for 
sea  power  is  shown  in  the  intense  interest  manifested  whenever 
a  battleship  is  launched,  but  from  the  way  our  papers  speak  of 
England's  latest  naval  "  marvel,"  those  nations  that  fail  to  keep 
up  the  pace  set  by  her  might  as  well  place  their  warships  in  glass 
cases  for  curiosities.  The  Dreadnought,  the  much-discussed  battle- 
ship, will  displace  about  18,500  tons  and  have  a  speed  of  about 
twenty-one  knots.  All  other  details  of  her  construction  are  kept 
absolutely  secret.  But  several  of  her  leading  features  are  consid- 
ered to  be  well  understood.  She  will  be  the  pioneer  turbine 
propelled  battleship,  and  her  armament  will  be  the  heaviest  ever 
known.  She  was  designed  to  embody  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
naval  battles  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  "  It  is  in  the  armor  and 
armament  that  the  fruits  of  war  experience  are  probably  to  be 
seen,"  declares  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  which  goes  on  to  give 
us  the  following  information :  The  Dreadnought's  armor  will  be 
thick  enough  to  make  the  ship  invulnerable  at  ordinary  battle 
ranges.  The  new  vessel  will  carry  no  less  than  ten  12-inch  guns, 
and  in  addition  to  these,  only  eighteen  3-inch  quick-firing  pieces, 
for  use  against  torpedo  crafts.  In  the  past  battleships  have  car- 
ried four  12-inch  guns.  The  Plain  Dealer,  quoted  above,  says  of 
the  new  warship : 

"  The  British  admiralty  seems  justified  in  claiming  that  the  suc- 
cessful launch  of  the  battleship  Dreadnought  marks  the  first  stage 
in  the  greatest  achievement  in  naval  construction.  The  new  ves- 
sel is  the  largest,  most  heavily  armed  and  armored  warship  in 
existence  or  yet  contemplated  by  any  power  save  Great 
Britain.    .    .    . 

"  Altogether  the  new  Dreadnought  is  certain  to  upset  a  good 
many  now  accepted  naval  notions  and  set  a  new  fashion.  Fortun- 
ately the  United  States  has  plans  for  several  new  warships  in 
which  those  of  her  features  which  appeal  to  our  constructors  can 
be  incorporated." 

Not  the  least  wonderful  thing  about  the  Dreadnought  is  the 
unprecedented  rapidity  with  which  the  work  on  her  has  been 
pushed.  Work  began  on  the  vessel  on  October  2,  last,  and  the 
hull  was  launched  in  four  months  from  the  laying  of  her  keel.  It 
is  the  Admiralty's  intention  to  have  the  vessel  ready  for  service 
in  a  year  more.  This  will  make  the  ship  only  sixteen  months 
in  construction,  which  the  Brooklyn  Times  says  is  "  an  unexam- 
pled and  important  feat  in  warship  building,  when  one  considers 
that  it  takes  this  country  four  years,  and  frequently  more,  to  build 
a  vessel  of  less  than  the  size  of  the  Dreadnought." 

But  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  in  noting  also  the  advance  made  in 
torpedo  boat  construction,  makes  the  following  remarks : 

"  Should  this  ship  prove  to  be  the  success  the  Admiralty  expects 
her  to  be,  the  system  of  arming  warships  of  that  size  must  every- 
where experience  a  revolution.  Naval  architects  will  await  with 
intense  interest  the  results  of  tiie  Dreadnought's  first  sea-going 
trials,  when,  we  suppose,  she  will  be  subjected  to  the  extreme  test 
of  having  her  ten  big  guns  tired  simultaneously.  If  there  be  no 
serious  strain  visible  from  that  terrific  concussion,  the  Dread- 
nought may  confidently  engage  in  the  most  severe  encounter  with 
other  battleships   which  the   fortunes  of  war  can  possibly   *orce 
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upon  her.  But  it  is  significant  that  while  more  than  a  million 
pounds  has  been  spent  in  floating  and  arming  this  numsier  of  the 
deep,  while  experts  are  predicting  that  her  advent  will  render  ob- 
solete the -navies  of  the  world,  the  most  duadly  enemy  of  her 
tribe  is  daily  becoming  more  perfect  in  its  work.  No  matter  what 
the  precautions  taken  to  protect  the  hull  of  the  Dreadnought,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  it  could  long  withstand  the  torpedo  attacks 
delivered  below  the  water  line  by  the  tiny  submarine.  Unless  the 
great  naval  nations  of  the  world  agree  among  themselves  to  elim- 
inate the  submarine  as  a  treacherous  and  unfair  engine  of  war, 
the  Dreadnoughts  of  to-day  and  of  to-morrow  will  eventually  belie 
their  name." 


ON   CHOOSING    TITLED   HUSBANDS. 

THE  recent  disturbances  in  the  family  of  De  Castellane,  Paris, 
arouse  much  comment,  but  mostly  of  a  serious,  moralizing 
nature.  Many  papers  sympathize  with  Anna  Gould  in  her  sad 
plight  and  commend  her  spirit  in  suing  for  a  separation  from 
Count  Boni,  and  many  others  earnestly  preach  against  inter- 
national marriages.  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  points  out  that 
Count  Boni  has  managed  to  spend  $7,400,000  in  the  eleven  years 
of  his  married  life,  and  cries  out:  "Think  of  the  amount  of  pub- 
lic good  that  could  have  been  done — say,  by  Miss  Helen  Gould — 
with  the  millions  frittered  away  on  follies  and  sensualities  by  this 
degenerate   little  voluptuary!" 

But  other  papers  treat  the  case  in  lighter  vein.  In  the  Castel- 
lane affair,  the  Boston  Journal  observes,  ""it  is  the  Count  who 
will  sue  for  support,"  instead  of  the  wife  suing  for  alimony. 
While  Boni  "  weeps  and  swears,"  remarks  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
"  the  complacent,  good-humored  world  can  only  smile."  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  tries  to  work  the  proposition  out  on  a 
scientific  basis.  It  collects  certain  data  and  then  comes  to  certain 
conclusions  as  follows : 

"  In  this  connection,  the  titles  that  are  most  flagrantly  peddled 
about  are  rarely  the  best,  considered  merely  as  titles.  There  are 
many  of  equal  value  to  be  had  whose  possessors,  however,  retain 
a  certain  regard  for  the  decent  conventions  of  their  class,  and  are 
even  capable  of  construing  a  commercial  contract  with  a  certain 
humanity  and  generosity. 

"  Let  us  hasten  to  add  that  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  titles  this 
should  not  be  expected.  The  son  of  a  very  ancient  line  may  be 
kind  co  the  woman  he  has  taken  '  to  boot '  in  the  wedding  con- 
tract; but  if  he  is,  it  is  sheer  gratuitous  good  luck.     As  one  goes 


The  Count  :  "  Now,  isn't  that  most  provoking !  " 

— Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


down  the  scale  towards  simple  gentility,  more  may  reasonably  be 
expected  of  ihe  husband.  Precisely  the  grades  of  attentivenesa 
j ml  neglect  that  should  be  required  of  each  order  musl  be  left  to 
those  wise  and  mature  virgins  who  slu<ly  the  '  Ahnanach  de 
Gotha'  in  five-franc  pensions.  Suffice  it  to  say,  iu  general,  fidelity 
is  not  fairly  to  be  demanded  of  any  rank  higher  than  simple 
kifighthood.  A  moderate  kindness  and  amiability  might  fairly 
be  looked  for  among  the  Napoleonic  titles  of  France,  the  eigh- 
teenth-cenury  baronetcies  of  England,  and  tiie  newer  marqui- 
satcs  of  Italy.  No  Cerman  Frciherr  should,  we  take  it,  beat  his 
American  wife,  nor  should  a  Polish  count  usurp  a  privilege  that 
appertains  to  dukes  and  princes.  A  certain  mystery  and  glamour 
invest  all  Spanish  titles,  and  it  will  probably  be-  long  before  they 
can  be  safely  subjected  to  a  rational  domestico-commercial  rating. 
Uxoriousness  is  hardly  to  be  secured  in  any  instance.  If  at  all,  it 
might  be  stipulated  for  in  the  case  of  Italian  cavalicri,  whether 
Papal  or  Regal. 

"  When  it  is  considered  that  as  one  goes  down  the  scale  of 
noblesse,  the  price  of  a  title  steadily  diminishes,  whereas  the  chance 
of  a  tolerable  son-in-law  increases,  thrifty  American  parents  may 
well  ask  themselves  if  it  is  not  poor  economy  to  buy  the  greatest 
titles.  Is  there  not  a  point  at  which,  the  price  being  right,  the 
title,  if  not  the  most  brilliant,  is  still  satisfactory,  and  the  chances 
of  a  domestic  inferno  not  more  than  even  ?  The  matter  is  worth 
the  attention  of  heedless  and  ambitious  millionaires.  One  does  not 
sell  stocks,  or  pork,  or  steel  bars  in  complete  disregard  of  the 
solvency  of  the  buyer.  No  more  should  one  sell  one's  daughter  to 
a  flagrant  bankrupt  in  all  that  goes  to  make  even  a  commercial 
marriage  merely  tolerable." 


HOW  TO   DEAL  WITH    WIFE-BEATERS. 

ALTHOUGH  the  Horse  of  Representatives  treated  the  whip- 
ping-post proposal  with  considerable  levity  and  "  literally 
laughed  "  the  bill  into  oblivion,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
remarks,  there  are  some  newspapers  that  discuss  the  subject  in  a 
pretty  serious  manner.  The  bill  in  question  was  that  of  Repre- 
sentative Adams,  of  Pennsylvania,  providing  as  punishment  for 
wife-beaters  in  the  District  of  Columbia  "  lashes  not  exceeding 
thirty,  by  means  of  a  whip  or  lash  of  suitable  proportions  and 
strength  for  the  purpose  of  this  act."  In  advocating  this  method 
of  dealing  with  wife-beaters,  Mr  Adams  referred  to  the  words  of 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  message  of  1904 :  "  Probably  some 
form  of  corporal  punishment  would  be  the  most  adequate  means 
of  meeting  this  kind  of  crime."  But,  we  learn  from  the  Wash- 
ington correspondents,  when  the  bill  came  up  for  discussion  in 


"  Our  daily  hint  from  Paris  indicates  that  there  will 
be    great    suffering   among   tiie    poor    of   that    city    this 

WINTFi:  " 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


OUT  IN  THE  COLD. 
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the  House  on  February  12,  none  of  the  Representatives  seemed 
to  be  serious  except  Mr.  Adams,  the  bill  being  laid  on  the  table 
by  a  vote  of  1.53  to  60. 

Representative  James  (Ky.)  helped  the  fun  along  by  offering 
an  amendment  to  have  the  whipping-post  placed  in  front  of  the 
Capitol  and  declared  that  the  whipping  of  the  wife-beater  should 
b?  done  in  public.  Representative  Sims  (Tenn.)  added  to  these 
suggestions  by  proposing  that  a  platform  be  erected  on  top  of  the 
Washington  Monument,  where  the  effect  of  the  beating  could 
reach  afar  off,  and  therefore  serve  as  an  example.  "  There  is  not 
an  argument  that  can  be  used  in  favor  of  this  brutal  method  of 
brutalizing  a  brute,"  declared  Representative  Stanley  (Ky.).  As 
Mr.  Adams  is  a  bachelor,  Mr.  Stanley  went  on  to  say: 

"  I  am  surprised  at  this  unusual  position,  coming,  as  it  does, 
from  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania — of  all  the 
men  in  the  House  the  last  one  to  shed  tears  as  big  as  buttermifl' 
biscuits  over  a  suffering  wife.  If  it  had  come  from  a  gentlemar 
from  Utah,  1  could  have  listened  with  more  patience.  If  you  take 
all  the  suffering  women  in  this  country  there  are  more  of  them 
really  in  pain  that  are  not  married  and  in  pain  because  of  that 
fact  than  women  who  are  married  and  beaten. 

"And  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  belongs  to  the  class 
which  is  really  inflicting  more  torture  than  the  wife-beater.  The 
mental  anguish  is  more  serious  than  pain,  and  if  you  will  think  of 
the  great  number  whom  he  has  left  alone  lamenting,  he  should 
have  more  mercy  on  others,  who  inflict  agony  on  the  fair  sex.  I 
shall  move  that  a  like  punishment  be  inflicted  on  him  who  felon- 
iously refuses  to  take  a  wife." 

In  remarking  upon  the  reception  given  the  bill  in  the  House, 
the  Baltimore  Sun  adds  that  "  such  a  vote  will  hardly  be  given, 
however,  after  woman  suffrage  becomes  an  established  fact;" 
and  the  Denver  Republican  declares  that  as  "  wife-beating  is  a 
family  matter,"  it  "  would  not  allow  any  beating  to  take  place  out- 
side of  the  family."  "  How,  then,  may  justice  be  done,  while 
keeping  the  matter  in  the  family?"  asks  The  Republican.  In  this 
way : 

"  Let  the  injured  wife  be  given  a  stick  and  allowed  to  beat  her 
husband  just  as  hard  as  he  beat  her  and  as  many  times.  The 
State  might  interfere  to  the  extent  of  compelling  the  husband  to 
submit  to  his  drubbing,  but  it  should  go  no  further.  Let  the  old 
Hebraic  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  reign 
in  this  instance.  But  put  the  right  of  vengeance  in  the  hands 
of  the  injured  wife." 

The  Washington  Star  thinks  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is 


under  obligations  to  the  House  "  for  refusing  so  decisively  to  in- 
flict upon  this  community  the  humiliation  of  an  official  whipping- 
post," and  it  adds : 

"  The  states  of  the  world,  as  fast  as  they  have  developed  to  a 
certain  stage  of  civilization,  have  deliberately  abandoned  the 
whipping-post  and  lash  in  company  with  other  cruel  and  ineffec- 
tive punishments  of  the  middle  ages.  It  has  practically  disap- 
peared in  the  civilized  world  from  among  the  penalties  for  mis- 
demeanors, and  the  corrections  of  discipline  in  reformatory  in- 
stitutions, and,  last  of  all,  in  the  navy.  The  world  precedents  arc 
against  the  aeloption  of  the  Cat-o'-nine-tails,  as  the  American  na- 
tional emblem  by  Congress  at  the  national  capital,  as  strongly  as 
they  are  against  the  barbarous  Knout,  as  the  Russian  national 
emblem. 

"  The  precedents  of  the  States  of  the  Union  repudiate  the 
whipping  post.  Those  which  have  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
development  permitted  its  use  have  either  abolished  it  by  statute, 
or,  as  in  Maryland,  have  rendered  it  obsolete  by  long  disuse.  The 
only  exception  is  Delaware,  where  the  whipping-post  still  lingers, 
a  discredit  and  reproach  to  the  State  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
local  sentiment.  Within  the  last  year  the  faddist  revival  of  the 
whipping-post  legislative  proposition  has  brought  the  claims  of 
the  lash  to  consideration  before  many  State  legislatures,  and  all, 
except  Oregon,  have  condemned  it  anew.  Mr.  Adams'  whipping- 
post argument  is  largely  based  upon  statistics  tending  to  prove 
the  wife-beating  brutality  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Adams'  own 
State,  and  prepared  in  order  to  cause  that  State  to  prescribe  for 
itself  Mr.  Adams'  whipping-post  nostrum.  But  Pennsylvania, 
like  the  civilized  world  at  large,  will  have  none  of  it.  So  Mr. 
Adams  asks  Congress  to  try  it  on  the  dog  at  the  national  capital." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF. 

Judge  Deuel,  owner  of  Town  Topics,  announces  that  he  will  not  resign 
from  the  Bench.  Jimmy  Hyde  used  to  talk  like  that. — The  Washington 
Post. 

If  that  engineer  who  says  it  will  take  150  years  to  dig  the  canal  can 
prove  it,  he  will  abate  much  of  the  corporate  opposition. — The  Detroit 
Nexvs. 

John  Oliver  Hobbes  says  that  it  is  impertinent  for  the  idle  rich  to  go 
slumming.  This  work,  we  understand,  then,  should  be  left  to  the  idle 
poor. — The  Atlanta  Journal. 

Russia  shows  great  firmness  and  courage  in  dealing  with  revolu- 
tionaries when  it  gets  one  of  them  alone  and  hemmed  in  by  a  crowd  of 
soldiers. — The  Chicago  Daily  News.   ■ 

Four  folios  of  Shakespeare  sold  lately  in  Boston  for  nearly  $9,000. 
Shakespeare  is  running  a  good  second,  by  this  count,  to  exclusive  society 
publications  in  Gotham. — The  Baltimore  American. 


who's  afraid  ! 
-Westerman  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbus). 


CUPID    AT    THE    WHITE    HOUSE. 

(February  17,  1906.) 

— Puck  (  New  York ) . 


AN  ALLIANCE  NOT  OPPOSED  BY  CONGRESS. 
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DEATH   OF   A   FAMOUS  NEGRO   POET. 

MORK  than  a  decade  ago  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells,  review- 
ing a  little  book  of  poems  by  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  spoke 
of  its  author  as  "the  first  black  man  to  feel  the  life  of  the  negro 
€sthetically  and  to  express  it  lyrically."  Dunbar  was  then  an  ele- 
vator boy  in  an  office  building  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  town  of  his 
birth.  When  bis  premature  death— he  had  not  reached  his 
thirty-fourth  year — was  announced  a  few  days  ago,  his  name  was 
already  widely  familiar  to  readers  of  magazine  lyrics,  seventeen 
volumes  of  verse  and  prose  stood  to  the  credit  of  his  name,  and 
his  works  had  been  brought  out  in  an  English  as  well  as  an 
American  edition.  He  was  recognized,  in  fact,  says  the  New 
York  Tribune,  as  "  the  premier  literary  man  of  his  race."  The 
depreciators  of  the  negro  race,  remarks  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can, are  always  prompt  to  attribute  any  intellectual  achievement 
of  individuals  to  the  admixture  of  white  blood.  "  They  say  it  of 
Professor  Dubois  and  Booker  Washington  and  T.  T.  Fortune, 
just  as  they  said  it  of  Frederick  Douglass."  But  Dunbar,  The 
Republican  asserts,  was  of  unmixed  negro  blood.  His  father  was 
a  fugitive  slave  who  escaped  to  Canada  by  the  "  underground  rail- 
way." His  mother,  also  a  slave,  was  manumitted  before  the  Civil 
"War.  His  formal  education  was  derived  solely  from  the  public 
schools  of  Dayton.  Had  his  education  been  more  extensive,  'sug- 
gests the  Philadelphia  Press,  he  might  have  lost  the  peculiar 
raciness  of  expression  which  characterizes  much  of  his  work.  He 
wrote  both  in  pure  English  and  in  dialect.  Says  The  Evening 
Post: 

"  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  he  passed  from  the  more  conven- 
tional style  of  the  English  poets  to  an  almost  exaggerated  imita- 
tion of  the  Southern  negro  dialect,  which  was  certainly  not  the 
speech  of  those  of  his  race  among  whom  he  grew  up  and  lived 
all  his  life.  It  was  perhaps  the  humor  of  the  minstrels  that  led 
him  into  this,  and  some  of  his  songs  in  this  vein—'  Who's  Dat 
Said  Chicken  in  Dis  Crowd,'  for  one — were,  and  still  are,  ex- 
tremely popular.  His  was  a  slender  muse,  wavering  between 
humor  and  pathos,  more  or  less  conventional  in  both ;  but  he  will 
have  some  claim  to  memory  both  for  the  suffering  of  his  later 
years  and  for  the  reason  that  he  is  the  first  of  his  people  among 
us,  we  believe,  to  gain  pretty  wide  recognition  as  a  poet." 

The  Sun  thinks  that  Dunbar's  best  poems  are  comprised  in 
the  volume  entitled,  "  Lyrics  of  Lowly  Places,"  and  adds  :  "  It  was 
said  of  him  that  he  caught  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  people, 
not  in  language  alone,  but  in  their  thoughts."  The  Boston  Tran- 
script states  that  he  has  won  a  definite  place  in  American  litera- 
ture ;  and  that  while  "  he  was  not  as  great  a  poet  as  Burns,"  he 
was  "  not  less  genuine,  and  as  true  to  his  motive  and  his  inspira- 
tion."    To  quote  more  fully : 

"  The  death  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  is  a  loss  to  American 
letters.  He  was  not,  perhaps,  a  great  poet,  but  he  was  a  real  one. 
His  verse  was  genuine,  serious  and  sweet.  He  wrote  because  he 
was  moved  to  write.  His  poetry  was  an  expression  of  his  own 
spirit.  And  Paul  Dunbar  was  a  black  man.  His  metrical  grace 
and  power  could  not  be  credited  to  any  admixture  of  white  blood. 
He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous  exemplification  that  his 
race  has  given  to  this  country  of  the  negro's  possibilities  along 
lines  of  spiritual  expression  and  artistic  development.  Moreover, 
he  wrote  as  the  negro  feels  and  the  negro  talks.  He  has  given 
value  and  permanence  to  the  folklore  of  the  race  in  this  coun- 
try. He  made  no  attempt  to  escape  from  his  origin  or  environ- 
ment. Both  appealed  to  him;  both  commanded  his  sympathy, 
and  from  the  life  which  he  knew  so  well  he  drew  his  inspiration. 
He  won  recognition  and  public  applause,  not  simply  because  his 
work  was  creditable  to  a  black  man,  but  because  it  would  have 
been  creditable  to  anyone.  He  gave  form  and  beauty  to  the 
thoughts  and  expressions  of  a  primitive  but  imaginative  people, 
which  even  in  their  crudity  are  well  worth  preserving.  Simple 
lives,  quaint  customs,  the  unsung  loves,  longings  and  aspirations 
of  his  race  found  in  him  a  tuneful  and  prophetic  voice.  They 
became  invested  with  new  meaning  and  real  dignity.     They  were 


given  a  soul.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer.  Mis  vein  was  ap 
parently  an  exhaustless  one,  and  to  the  last  it  yielded  bright  pro 
ducts  for  the  working.  He  was  not  as  gnat  a  poet  as  Burns, 
but  he  was  not  less  genuine  and  as  true  lo  his  motive  and  his  in- 
spiration, lie  won  a  place  in  American  literature  of  which  he 
cannot  be  deprived  by  prejudice,  because  its  history  would  be 
incomplete  without   the  new  and  line  element  which  he  supplied." 


Courtesy  of  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co. 

MR.    PAUL    LAURENCE    DUNBAR. 

"  The  first  black  man,"  says  William  Dean  Howells,  "  to 
feel  the  life  of  the  negro  esthetically  and  to  express  it  lyri- 
cally." 

Among  his  published  works  the  Springfield  Republican  men- 
tions the  following:  "Oak  and  Ivy,"  "Majors  and  Minors," 
"  Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life,"  "  Folks  from  Dixie,"  "  Lyrics  of  the 
Hearthside,"  "Poems  of  Cabin  and  Field,"  "  Candle-Lightin' 
Time,"  "Lyrics  of  Love  and  Laughter" — all  verse;  "The  Un- 
called," "The  Strength  of  Gideon,"  "The  Love  of  Landry," 
"  The  Sport  of  the  Gods,"  "  The  Fanatics  " — novels  and  tales. 


THE   ENGLISH    WOMEN-HUMORISTS. 

'  I  ""HE  legitimate  kingdoms  of  comedy,  writes  Mrs.  Alice  Mey- 
■*■  nell,  are  three :  humor,  wit,  and  derision.  Humor  and 
derision,  she  states  by  way  of  definition,  both  "  make  game,"  and 
make  it  of  persons ;  while  wit  is  rather  amused  with  ideas  and  lan- 
guage. "  Humor  and  derision  watch  the  person,  face  to  face  or 
askance.  Wit  may  stroll  alone,  in  the  light  of  its  own  smiles." 
Still  busy  with  definition,  she  asserts  that  derision  is  "  perhaps 
the  most  personal  of  the  shapes  of  comedy."  She  asks  :  "  In  this 
personal  and  social  character  of  derisive  comedy  are  we  to  find 
an  explanation  of  the  truth  that  the  comedy  of  women  in  litera- 
ture is  for  the  most  part  derisive?"  Turning  to  the  English 
women-writers,  Mrs.  Meynell  finds  in  Jane  Austen  derision,  in 
George  Eliot  humor,  and  in  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  wit. 
She  speaks  of  Jane  Austen's  "  slender  derisive  laughter."  "A 
writer  like  Miss  Austen,  who  is  herself  tethered,  has  her  Mrs. 
Bennet,  her  Mr.  Collins,  her  Mrs.  Elton,  her  Mary  Musgrove, 
tied  with  the  strings  of  custom ;  they  are  not  to  escape  into  any 
possible  solitudes ;  they  are  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  and 
the  village ;  they  are  displayed  within  an  intelligent  ring  giving 
voice  to  the  delicate  laughter  of  her  readers."  George  Eliot,  on 
the  other  hand,   is  a  humorist  who   is   "  morally  incapable "   of 
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derision.  The  fact  that  her  most  humorous  creatures  are  chil- 
dren is  by  itself  a  sign  that  she  has  no  mockery,  says  -Mrs.  Mey- 
nell  (in  a  paper  published  in  The  North  American  Review).  To 
quote  on  this  point : 

"Children  are  not  subjects  of  mockery;  and  yet  who  in  the 
company  of  mankind  is  more  humorous  than  a  child?  How  dis- 
tinct and  different  are  the  kingdoms  of  humor  and  derision,  a 
child  can  show  us.  Who  has  derided  a  child?  Literature  does 
not  recognize  such  an  action.  George  Eliot,  in  whom  nothing 
answers  to  the  spur  of  the  spirit  of  mockery,  is  able  to  banter  a 
child.  Few  could  use  irony  and  yet  take  no  kind  of  advantage  of 
a  child,  as  she  does  when  she  makes  the  little  boy  cry.  and  then 
repeat  and  improve  upon  his  own  lamentation.  It  is  what  chil- 
dren do.  And  the  easy  deliverance  from  the  stress  of  emotion, 
even  while  the  body  is  yet  full  of  its  manifestations,  is  so  essen- 
tiallv  childish  that  George  Eliot  found  it  also  worth  the  notice 
of  her  attentive  eyes.  It  is  not  observed  in  vain.  At  that  little 
drama  of  childhood  she  sits  a  laughing  spectator,  charmed,  not 
by  something  sentimental  unlike  the  whimsical  truth,  but  by  the 
humor  of  the  fact.  If  ever  realism  is  thoroughly  justified,  by  the 
way,  it  is  in  the  art  that  deals  with  children;  for  they  outstrip, 
or  outflutter.  or  dodge,  or  evade  our  inventions,  and  all  that  we 
might  have  thought  pretty,  quaint  or  appropriate." 


remembers     that     both     Dickens    and 

children,   on   occasion,   with   a   touch   of 

"  I  think  no  woman-humorist  has  such 


Later  Mrs.  Meynell 
Thackeray  have  drawn 
derision.  But  she  adds 
children  in  any  book." 

Fanny  Barney,  we  read,  has  "  no  wit,'  and  little  humor,  and  her 
derision  is  no  more  than  farcical."  Turning  to  Lady  Mary  Mon- 
tagu, Mrs.   Meynell  remarks: 

"  It  is  not  a  little  astonishing,  with  what  small  things  we  may 
learn  to  be  not  merely  content,  but  happy,  in  the  work  of  this 


MRS.    ALICE   MEYNELL. 

Woman's  contribution  to  the  literature  of  comedy,  she  as- 
serts, is  for  the  most  part  derisive  ;  and  she  suggests  that  this 
may  have  some  relation  to  the  fact  that  "derision  is  the  most 
personal  of  all  the  shapes  of  comedy." 

English  classic  author.  Even  her  wit — despoil  it  of  its  well- 
taught  graces  of  restricted  phrase,  and  of  its  own  self -applause, — 
and  is  (here  anything  left  that  would  be  worth  turning  in  another 
manner?  .  .  .  Take,  for  example.  Lady  Mary's  pleasantry  in  re- 
gard to  the  disputing  ladies  of  Ratisbon  society:  '  I  know  that  my 
peaceable  disposition  gives  me  a  very  ill  figure,  and  that  'tis  pub- 


licly whispered  as  a  piece  of  impertinent  pride  in  me  that  I  have 
hitherto  been  saucily  civil  to  everybody,  as  if  I  thought  nobody 
good  enough  to  quarrel  with.' 

"  How  pretty  is  this,  and  how  willing  we  are  to  take  it,  with 
the  writer's  classic  fatuity,  as  something  of  the  best  kind  of  irony ! 
We  become  simple  (with  a  simplicity  like  that  named  by  the 
rustic  who  calls  the  village  idiot  'simple'),  our  taste  grows  pure 
as  blankness  is  pure,  and  we  take  Lady  Mary's  little  delicacy  upon 
our  tongue  not  without  sweetness." 

To  meet  the  case  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  the  author  of  a  once 
famous  farce  called  "  Animal  Magnetism,"  Mrs.  Meynell  adds 
"  gaiety  "  to  her  three  divisions  of  comedy. 


THE    FUNCTION   OF  THE    POET   IN 
MODERN    LIFE. 

E  need  the  poet  as  the  true  physician  for  the  maiady  of  our 
age ;  and  his  aim  should  be  "  to  snow  us  how  to  regain 
our  spiritual  manhood."  This  pronouncement  is  made  by  Bliss 
Carman  in  his  new  volume  of  essays  called  "  The  Poetry  of  Life." 
While  speaking  with  something  of  the  lament  and  warning  of  the 
old-time  prophet  as  to  the  conditions  of  our  civilization,  Mr.  Car- 
man is  optimistic  as  to  the  function  of  poetry.  Such  optimism  is 
the  more  striking  in  an  age  which  frequently  admits  to  itself  that 
poetry  has  had  its  day.  and  has  given  place  to  prose.  The  poet 
who  will  apply  the  regenerative  balm,  Mr.  Carman  asserts,  is  to 
be  one  who  "  can  show  us  how  to  make  use  of  our  wealth,  how 
to  turn  our  immense  resources  to  some  reasonable  account." 
"  He  must  love  his  age,  with  all  its  immense  folly  and  pitiable 
sordidness;  and  because  of  his  love  and  sympathy  he  must  desire 
to  re-establish  for  it  those  moral  ideals  which  it  has  lost."  The 
theme  for  the  modern  poet  will,  in  Mr.  Carman's  view,  be  found 
in  those  very  conditions  which  are  alleged  to  account  for  his 
absence  among  us  at  the  present.  These  are  stated  in  his  answer 
to  the  question  why  we  have  no  poets  whose  ability  and  influence 
are  of  national  concern.     To  quote : 

"  Because,  with  all  our  comforts,  all  our  delightful  luxuries,  all 
our  intellectual  alertness,  we  are  steadily  losing  our  moral  ideas, 
steadily  suffering  a  spiritual  deterioration.  Anglo-Saxon  civili- 
zation, to  speak  of  no  other,  has  become  a  humiliating  and  un- 
scrupulous game.  Our  fathers  and  grandfathers  cared  for 
many  ideals,  for  honor,  for  honesty,  for  patriotism,  for  cul- 
ture, for  high  breeding,  for  nobility  of  character  and  unselfish- 
ness of  purpose.  We  care  for  none  of  these  things.  They  have 
gone  out  of  fashion.  We  care  only  for  wealth,  and  respect 
only  those  relentless  and  barbarous  traits  of  character  by 
which  it  is  attained.  That  the  ideal  state  must  be  estab- 
lished on  material  prosperity  is  quite  true.  But  that  we 
should  permit  ourselves  to  rest  satisfied  with  such  prosperity, 
and  even  become  engrossed  by  it,  is  fatal.  All  that  Western  civ- 
ilization has  done  in  the  past  thousand  years  to  make  life  more 
secure  and  pleasant  and  comfortable,  has  been  done  under  the 
impulse  of  worthy  ideals  and  humane  inspirations.  Now,  having 
attained  so  complete  a  control  of  all  the  machinery  of  living,  we 
seem  in  danger  of  losing  what  is  best  in  life  itself.  Modern  life, 
with  its  ambitions  and  triumphs,  may  seem  a  very  comfortable 
and  delightful  period  to  be  alive  in,  with  its  immense  labor- 
saving  facilities  and  its  many  diversions.  One  does  not  wonder 
that  people  give  themselves  so  unsparingly  to  the  securing  of 
these  diversions  and  luxuries.  Yet  from  another  view-point,  one 
cannot  but  be  amazed  at  the  short-sightedness  of  men  which  al- 
lows them  to  spend  laborious  lives  in  preparing  to  live.  One 
cannot  hut  recognize  the  shameless  materialism  of  the  age,  its 
brutal  selfishness,  ignoble  avarice,  and  utter  disregard  of  all  the 
generous  ideals  of  the  spirit.  We  have  gained  the  whole  world, 
but  in  doing  so  we  have  lost  our  own  soul." 

The  poet  equal  to  the  mission  of  reasserting  our  forgotten 
moral  ideals,  says  Mr.  Carman,  should  be  some  one  at  least  of  the 
spiritual  measure  of  Emerson.  Lacking  such  another  poet,  we 
arc.  at  least,  to  be  consoled  in  having  something  as  "  tonic  and 
unflinching"  as  he  to  refer  to.     The  writer  continues: 

"  We  never  needed  Emerson's  radiant  faith  in  ideas  and  ideals 
more  than  we  do  to-day,  and  such  a  faith  never  seemed  further 
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MR.    FRIEDRICH    MICHEL, 

One  of  those  American  poets 
who,  writing  in  German,  are 
self-debarred  from  most  Ameri- 
can readers  by  the  very  medium 
of  their  art. 


MRS.    FERNANDE    RICHTER 

("  Edna    Fern  "), 

Who  is  said  to  be  the  great- 
est German-American  poetess. 
Her  prose  style  has  been  likened 
to  Richard  le  Gallienne's. 


MR.    GEORGE   SYLVESTER   VIERECK, 

A  young  poet  who  is  now  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the 
critics  by  his  English  as  well  as 
by  his  German  verse. 


MR.     KONRAD     NIES, 

"  The  most  accomplished  of 
German-American  singers."  He 
is  at  present  lecturing  in  Berlin 
on  the  German  poetry  of  Amer- 
ica. 


FOUR  GERMAN-AMERICAN  POETS. 


from  our  thoughts.  If  we  have  read  him  and  pondered  him  when 
we  were  boys,  and  derived  any  moral  stimulus  from  his  whole- 
some, glad  morality,  let  us  read  him  and  ponder  him  again.  He 
is  a  deep  well,  and  we  may  go  to  him  often  for  refreshment,  with 
no  fear  of  his  failing.  And  if  any  of  us  have  not  yet  made  his 
acquaintance,  let  us  hurry  to  repair  that  misfortune  as  quickly 
as  may  be.  To  tell  the  truth  we  need  the  Philippines  much  less 
than  we  need  another  Emerson ;  but  since  we  have  got  the  Philip- 
pines we  need  an  original  Emerson  all  the  more.  He  will  help  us 
to  add  honesty  and  refinement,  taste  and  beauty  and  modest  sin- 
cerity, to  our  sturdy  self-assurance;  so  that  our  civilization  may 
stand  for  something  noble  in  history,  as  well  as  something 
gigantic." 

OUR    SECOND    LITERATURE. 

A  MOST  curious  fact,  and  one  that  is  almost  unknown  among 
Anglo-Americans,  is  the  growth,  side  by  side  with  our  own, 
of  a  second  literature  of  high  value,  and  rooting  in  a  most  distant 
past.  "  The  German,"  as  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript  ex- 
pressed it,  "  has  brought  with  him  to  America  not  only  his  leather 
apron  or  his  bookcase,  but  his  nightingales  as  well."  Mr.  George 
Sylvester  Viereck  publishes  in  the  ATe"dV  Yorker  Revue  a  series 
of  articles  on  this  subject,  and  from  these  articles  we  gather  the 
following  statements : 

An  idea  of  the  age  and  extent  of  this  literature  is  furnished 
us  by  the  anthology  "  Deutsch  in  Amerika,"  published  some  ten 
years  ago  in  Chicago.  The  book  is  divided  into  a  Religious  and  a 
Political  Period,  and  the  Present.  The  Religious  Period  (1673- 
1825)  begins  with  Frans  Daniel  Pastorius;  the  first  name  of  the 
political  division  (1825-1850)  is  the  celebrated  Franz  Lieber.  The 
intentions  of  the  editors  were  better  than  their  taste,  and  the 
value  of  the  book  is  historical  rather  than  literary.  Then  followed 
"  Dornrosen "  ("Roses  amidst  Thorns")  another  volume  of 
selections,  which  is  now  out  of  print.  And  finally  (1906)  Dr. 
G.  A.  Neeff  brought  out  a  collection  of  poems  by  living  German- 
American  writers,  entitled  "  Unter  dem  Sternenbanner  "  ("  Under 
Llhe  Star-Spangled  Banner").  One  hundred  and  three  authors 
are  here  represented.  It  appears  that  the  literary  life  of  our 
German  fellow  citizens  is  far  richer  than  we  generally  realize. 
At  this  moment  no  less  than  eight  hundred  German  newspapers 
snd  periodicals  are  published  in  this  country,  some  of  which  have 
a  circulation  of  over  a  hundred  thousand.  And  his  book,  the 
editor  claims,  "  gives  voice  to  ten  million  Germans  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  Golden  Gate." 
The  cultural  interest  of  this  document  of  German  activities  in 
America  can  hardly  be  overestimated.     The  question  is.  however. 


whether  the  artistic  value  of  the  work  of  the  German  poet  in 
America  justifies  our  attention.  "His  fate,"  as  was  pointed  out 
some  time  ago  in  the  Sewanee  Review,  "  is  not  without  elements 
of  pathos."  "  He  is,"  adds  The  Transcript,  "  shut  off  from  im- 
mediate recognition  in  Germany  by  the  suspicion  with  which  the 
Fatherland  treats  its  wandered  sons  in  the  Republic ;  and  self- 
debarred  from  most  American  readers  by  the  very  medium  of  his 
art."  In  Dr.  Neeff's  collection  there  is  much  that  is  mediocre, 
and  pathetically  so,  but  there  are  a  dozen  writers  whose  work  is 
genuine,  and  three  or  four  who  deserve  to  rank  with  any  of  our 
minor  poets. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  latest  volume  that  the  senti- 
mental regard  for  the  "  Fatherland  "  and  the  "  Deutsche  Rhein," 
formerly  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  all  German-Ame:- 
ican  verse,  has  gradually  subsided,  and  in  many  cases  the  Ameri- 
can influence  is  strongly  pronounced.  Not  in  the  language,  for 
the  editor  has  wisely  chosen  to  leave  out  the  writers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch,  but  in  sentiment  and  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  many 
of  which  are  taken  from  American  history.  There  is  even  one 
poem  on  "  Teddy "  and  the  Rough  Riders.  The  editor  himself 
points  out  another  striking  fact,  namely,  the  prevalence  of  mas- 
culine rhymes,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  influence  of  the  English 
language. 

The  Revue  devotes  to  each  of  the  most  important  of  the  poets 
of  this  anthology  a  special  article,  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
Dr.  Neeff's  collection.  From  these  we  gather  more  specific  in- 
formation : 

Konrad  Nies,  of  St.  Louis,  is  the  most  accomplished  of  German- 
American  singers.  "  Under  his  hand  language  becomes  wonder- 
fully melodious."  Mr.  Nies  is  a  romanticist  through  and  through, 
in  spite  of  the  sounding,  here  and  there,  of  a  more  modern  note ; 
and  it  was  he  who  invented  with  reference  to  German-American 
poetry  the  poignant  expression,  "  roses  in  the  snow."  At  present 
he  is  lecturing  in  Berlin  on  the  German  poetry  of  America.  In 
one  of  his  lectures  Mr.  Nies  said  that  while,  sooner  or  later,  his 
native  language  and  the  language  of  his  art  is  bound  to  die  out 
on  this  continent,  its  spirit  will  survive,  to  be  not  the  least  benefi- 
cent ingredient  of  American  culture.  Next  comes  Martin 
Drescher,  of  Chicago,  an  anarchist  politically,  but  not  in  art. 
Drescher  is  more  human  than  Nies;  he  has  known  the  depths  and 
bitternesses  of  life,  and  of  these  his  poetry  is,  at  times,  too  ex- 
pressive. One  of  his  most  impressive  poems  is  entitled  "  Night 
on  Union  Square."  The  poet  loves  to  pose  in  Franqois  Villon 
fashion  as  a  homeless  vagabond.  The  bulk  of  his  work  is  small, 
but  some  of  his  sonnets  are  perfect  gems  of  lyric  art.  Udo 
Brachvogel   wrote   one   magnificent   poem,   not   contained    in    the 
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present  anthology.  "  Romische  Xaclit."  His  later  work  is  dis- 
tinguished by  perfect  music  and  splendor  of  coloring,  but  much 
of  it  is  marred  by  excessive  mannerisms.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Bret  llarte.  whose  work  he  translated  into  German, 
and  who  dedieated  one  of  his  books  to  him.  "Romische  Nacht " 
alone  insures  his  position  in  the  world  of  German  letters.  An 
important  poet,  not  represented  in  any  anthology,  is  Robert 
Reitzel,  master  of  Drescher  and  of  Edna  Fern  (Mrs.  Fernande 
Richter).  the  greatest  German-American  poetess.  The  latter's 
ballads,  as  well  as  her  lyrics,  have  a  strong  individual  flavor,  and 
her  prose  approaches  in  grace  and  charm  the  style  of  Richard  le 
Gallienne.  Mrs.  Richter  insists  in  her  review  of  Dr.  Neeff's  book 
on  the  influence  which  Reitzel  exercised  not  only  over  his  friends 
here,  but  also  over  his  German  contemporaries,  from  whom  he 
received  ample  recognition.  His  prose  has  been  compared  by 
serious  critics  with  that  of  Heine.  He,  too,  was  an  anarchist. 
Dr.  Ernst  Henrici,  of  Baltimore,  recently  published  four  tragedies 
which  were  favorably  received  by  the  reading  public,  and  one  of 
which  is  to  be  staged  in  Berlin.  This  poet  has  remained  German 
to  the  bone,  fiery,  impatient,  yet  philosophic.  Henrici's  career  is 
a  most  romantic  one.  He  was  in  succession  political  agitator, 
African  explorer,  author  of  the  first  grammar  of  certain  negro 
dialects,  owner  of  a  coffee  farm  in  South  America,  civil  engineer, 
professor  and  poet.  Perhaps  the  best  known  name  to  American 
readers  is  that  of  Prof.  Hugo  Mimsterberg.  It  is,  however,  not 
known  that  he  is  also  the  author  of  a  book  of  poems  published 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Terberg.  Several  of  these  poems  are 
represented  in  the  collection.  Miinsterberg's  style  is  graceful, 
and  his  feeling  deeply  poetic.  His  "Amerikanischer  Reisebrief" 
reveals  high  satiric  powers.  As  a  satirist  Heine  is  his  model. 
Others  to  receive  special  mention  are  Pedro  Ugen  and  Friedrich 
Michel. 

Little  in  common  with  this  group  have  two  writers,  Amalie 
von  Ende,  the  subtle  and  brilliant  critic,  and  George  Sylvester 
Viereck,  the  youngest  of  all  German-American  writers,  and  the 
first  to  appeal  through  an  English  preface  to  American  readers. 
All  of  Airs,  von  Ende's  "  Sonnets  of  the  City "  had  been  pub- 
lished previously  in  English,  and  Mr.  Viereck's  name  is  now  fre- 
quently appearing  under  poems  in  the  same  language. — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


NORDAU'S  ONSLAUGHT   UPON    FRENCH 

ARTISTS. 

DR.  MAX  NORDAU,  who,  it  is  well  known,  is  no  respecter 
of  persons  in  the  world  of  art,  has  lately  directed  his  satire 
against  the  works  of  Auguste  Rodin,  the  late  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
and  other  French  artists.  Rodin,  he  says,  "  has  been  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  'test'  for  decadent  impressionism."  Much  of  his 
work,  we  are  told,  "  can  excite  only  repulsion  in  those  whose 
tastes  are  not  depraved."'  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  according  to 
Nordau,  "  was  in  France  the  first  academic  master  who  made 
sickly  paintings ;  his  principle  is  whitewash."  Albert  Besnard,  it 
appears,  goes  to  the  other  extreme,  and  revels  in  a  debauch  of 
color.  These  and  other  opinions  of  the  famous  author  and 
physician  are  published  in  Le  Revue  (Paris),  from  which  source 
we  quote  as  follows : 

"  Contemporaneous  painting  presents  no  more  violent  opposi- 
tion than  that  between  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  Albert  Besnard. 
The  former  saw  nothing  but  phantoms  in  the  world;  the  latter 
sees  nothing  but  fireworks.  The  eye  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
would  not  tolerate  any  life  color;  that  of  Besnard  acts  as  if  it 
had    received   a   powerful    blow    and    saw   thirty   thousand    stars. 

"If  Besnard  would  only  satisfy  his  passion  a  bit  more  humane- 
ly. But  he  insists  on  firing  all  his  rockets  at  once  in  the  faces 
of  the  ladies,  and  so  no  reasonable  human  being  is  willing  to  be 
his  accomplice.  He  has  on  his  palette,  yellow,  orange,  green, 
bine,  red — all  of  the  most  vivid  intensity.  And  he  presents  them 
in  the  most  startling  harmonies.  But  why  in  the  world  must  he 
plant  the  yellow  on  the  cheeks,  green  on  the  hair,  blue  and  orange 
on  the  shoulders  and  arms  of  his  portraits?  Why  should  he 
represent  his  models  as  bathed  in  a  flood  of  the  variegated  light 
<d  a  stained-glass  window?" 

Of  Auguste  Rodin,  Nordau  says: 

"The  situation  of  Auguste  Rodin  in  art  is  quite  special.  He  has 
been   raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  'test'   for  decadent  impression- 


ism.    By  Rodin  the  fanatics  and  snobs  of  wandering  tendencies 
prove  the  purity  and  force  of  symbolico-mystic  sentiment 

'  What  do  you  \hink  of  Rodin?  Do  you  admire  hi- 1?  Good. 
Then  you  must  adore  Besnard,  dream  over  Felicite,  be  counted 
among  the  young  men,  without  having  the  color  or  cut  of  your 
hair  too  closely  examined.  You  do  not  admire  Rodin?  Oh,  then, 
kindly  leave  our  society.  You  are  not  a  decadent?  No  fair  one 
with  a  Botticelli  coiffure  will  notice  you.  Mallarme  will  not 
write  verses  for  you.  Nietzsche  will  not  philosophize  for  you. 
You  will  never  be  invited  to  a  black  mass.  Go  away  among  the 
Philistines.  You  belong  to  that  despicable  class  of  ruminants  who 
graze  backwards.' 

"  Rodin  has  raised  three  characteristics  to  the  elevation  of  ar- 
ticles of  faith  of  decadentism,  which  appeal  to  his  enervated  fol- 
lowing. First,  the  choice  of  his  subjects;  secondly,  his  technique, 
marked  by  childish  eccentricity ;  and  finally,  his  disregard  of 
the  natural  limits  of  his  art  which  he  tries  to  make  say  things 
that  simply  cannot  be  expressed  in  sculpture. 

"  The  enervated  creatures  who,  with  Beaudelaire,  are  animated 
by  love  for  corpses,  or  who,  with  Felicien  Rops,  are  stirred  by 
certain  morbid  tendencies,  will  find  the  same  hysterical  influences 
in  Rodin.  So  much  for  his  subjects.  Now  let  us  examine  his 
technique !  One  of  his  oddities  is  to  astonish  his  public  by  the 
contrast  between  a  block  of  marble  not  dressed,  and  the  finest 
possible  flesh  finish.  He  takes  a  rough  cube,  just  as  it  came  from 
the  quarries,  and  works  at  a  little  corner  of  it  until  a  head  or  body 
arises,  licked  into  shape  by  the  utmost  minuteness.  Every  Ameri- 
can and  every  Scandinavian  who  seeks  to  astonish  the  people  by 
his  modernism,  imitates  Rodin  in  this,  and  displays  the  smallest 
possible  piece  of  sculpture  carved  in  the  corner  of  the  most  mis- 
shapen and  Cyclopean  rock  that  he  can  find. 

"  This  is  not  altogether  a  cheap  fad ;  for  the  unused  block  of 
marble  often  represents  a  high  price,  and  is  always  worth  more 
than  the  sculptured  part.  But  that  which  is  particularly  unpar- 
donable is  the  artistic  principle  to  which  Rodin  pays  homage. 
He  is  expressly  impressionistic.  He  carries  the  line  of  movement 
to  the  extent  of  caricature,  and  neglects  everything  else.  Now 
sculpture  is  an  art  altogether  incompatible  with  impressionism. 
It  demands  a  scrupulous  execution  and  honesty  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  reality. 

"  Rodin's  work  is  merely  a  promise — never  an  accomplishment. 
He  carves  with  the  eye  and  hand  of  a  painter.  He  passed  all 
limits  in  his  monument  to  Balzac,  exhibited  in  1898.  Even  Gogo 
couldn't  swallow  that.  'The  Thinker'  is  another  freak  of  his, 
and  can  excite  only  repulsion  in  those  whose  tastes  are  not  de- 
praved. It  is  a  pity !  For  Rodin  was,  at  first,  a  highly  gifted 
artist,  until  led  astray  by  his  whims." 

Praising  the  painter  Carriere  in  a  few  words,  Nordau  goes 
on  to  excoriate  Puvis  de  Chavannes  as  follows : 

"  In  a  period  of  idealism  he  would  have  been  lost  among  others. 
One  would  either  not  have  noticed,  or  at  least  one  would  have 
reproached  him  for  the  commonplace  character  of  his  symbols, 
the  impersonality,  platitude  and  weakness  of  his  drawing,  and  the 
vagueness  of  his  compositions.  His  faded  coloring  was  inspired 
by  the  frescoes  of  the  Quattrocentists.  In  his  mind  the  idea  of 
these  frescoes  was  associated  with  their  effacement.  and  so.  desir- 
ing to  paint  in  the  style  of  the  old  masters,  he  gave  his  own  paint- 
ing that  lack  of  color  which  was  not  at  all  intentional  on  their 
part,  but  wdiich  resulted  simply  from  the  destructive  action  of 
the  five  hundred  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  XVth  century, 
tury. 

"  The  effacement,  the  remoteness,  the  anaemic  quality  of  this 
pale  art  matches  marvellously  with  the  sickly  sentiment  of  the 
epoch,  and  this  mysticism  of  colors  was  in  unison  with  the  gen- 
eral  mysticism   in   vogue. 

"  Puvis  de  Chavannes  was  in  France  the  first  academic  master 
who  made  sickly  paintings.  His  principle  is  whitewash.  He  ex- 
presses all  pictures  by  means  of  a  half  opaque  white  which  weak- 
ens all  the  tones.  His  eye  is  hostile  to  color.  His  glance,  like 
chlorine,  takes  the  color  out  of  everything  it  touches.  He  like- 
wise simplifies  all  lines  to  the  extent  that  they  absolutely  lose 
their  individuality.     He  preserves  only  the  generalization  of  form. 

"  His  cycle  of  Sainte  Genevieve  assures  him  a  lasting  place  in 
historical  painting;  but  his  great  allegorical  frescoes  are  cold; 
dead,  bombastic,  pretentious,  and  neither  his  drawing  nor  his 
color  make  him  a  master  to  be  followed.  In  fine,  his  cult  has 
only  been  an  opportune  reaction  against  naturalness." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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SCIENCE   AND   INVENTION. 


THE    ENERGY   STORED    IN    MATTER. 

A  NYONK  who  has  detonated  a  very  small  quantity  of  some 
^*-  high  explosive  has  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  a  tre- 
triendous  amount  of  energy  may  he  stored  in  a  small  mass  of 
matter.  This  fact  has  been  the  hasis  of  many  abortive  schemes. 
I  low  do  we  know  that,  under  appropriate  conditions,  small  quan- 
tities of  any  ordinary  substance,  hitherto  considered  inert,  may 
not  he  made  to  yield  up  surprising  amounts  of  energy?  On  at- 
tempts to  realize  similar  methods  of  getting  mechanical  power 
have  been  founded  such  plans  as  that  of  the  celebrated  Keely 
motor — curious  mixtures  of  fraudulent  exploitation  with  scientific 
knowledge.  The  discovery  of  radio-activity  and  of  the  wonder- 
ful "  emanations  "  given  off  by  radio-active  bodies  has  stirred  up 
new  interest  in  the  possibility  of  hidden  energy  stored  in  appar- 
ently inactive  substances.  In  his  book  on  "  The  Evolution  of 
Matter,"  already  noticed  here,  Mr.  Gustave  Le  Bon,  an  interest- 
ing, though  somewhat  heretical  French  writer,  touches  specially 
on  this  point.  To  Mr.  Le  Bon,  matter  itself  is  nothing  but  a 
stable  form  of  energy,  and  the  problem  of  the  utilization  of  that 
energy  he  regards  as  one  that  we  may  legitimately  attack.  In  a 
contribution  to  La  Nature  (Paris,  December  16)  he  discusses  the 
subject,  stating  at  the  outset  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  outcome 
of  his  own  studies  on  what  he  terms  the  "  dematerialization  of 
matter,"  which  he  regards  not  as  exceptional,  but  as  universal. 
He  writes  : 

"  i.  Matter,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  indestructible,  disappears 
slowly  by  the  spontaneous  or  forced  dissociation  of  its  com- 
ponent atoms. 

"  2.  The  products  of  the  dissociation  of  the  atoms  constitute 
substances  that  are  intermediate  in  their  properties  between 
ponderable  bodies  and  the  imponderable  ether ;  that  is  to  say,  be- 
tween two  worlds  that  science  has  hitherto  separated  pro- 
foundly. 

"  3.  Matter,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  inert  and  not  able 
to  do  more  than  give  up  the  energy  put  into  it,  is  on  the  contrary 
a  colossal  reservoir  of  energy — of  intra-atomic  energy — which  it 
may  give  out  without  absorbing  anything  from  outside. 

"  4.  Intra-atomic  energy  manifests  itself  during  the  dissociation 
of  matter  that  gives  rise  to  most  of  the  forces  of  the  universe, 
notably  electricity  and  solar  heat. 

"  5.  Matter  represents  a  stable  form  of  intra-atomic  energy. 
Heat,  light,  electricity,  etc.,  represent  unstable  forms  of  the  same 
energy. 

"  6.  By  dissociating  atoms,  that  is  to  say,  dematerializing  mat- 
ter, we  only  transform  the  stable  form  of  energy  known  as  mat- 
ter into  the  unstable  forms  known  as  electricity,  light,  heat,  etc. 

"  7.  The  possibility  of  transforming  matter  into  other  forms  of 
energy  shows  that  force  and  matter  are  two  different  phases  of 
one  and  the  same  thing,  and  not  two  entirely  different  things." 

That  matter  may  be  thus  "  dematerialized  "  Mr.  Le  Bon  thinks 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  facts  recently  proved  regarding  radium 
and  allied  substances,  which  are  continually  throwing  off  an 
"  emanation."  This  property,  the  author  asserts,  he  has  proved 
to  be  really  a  universal  property  of  matter,  exhibited  by  radium 
only  in  a  specially  noticeable  degree.  That  matter  so  "  de- 
materialized  "  passes  through  successive  forms,  each  of  which  has 
less  of  the  qualities  usually  regarded  as  "  material,"  until  it  is 
probably  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  imponderable  ether,  he  be- 
lieves is  also  to  be  shown  experimentally.  Regarding  the  amount 
of  energy  stored  in  ordinary  matter,  or  rather  constituting  it,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  Mr.  Le  Bon  thinks  that  its  immensity  is 
shown  by  the  speed  of  projection  of  the  minute  particles  of  an 
■"emanation" — a  speed  comparable  only  with  that  of  light- waves. 
To  give  such  a  speed  to  a  Lebel  rifle-ball  would  require  1,340,000 
barrels  of  powder.  The  intra-atomic  energy  in  a  one-centime 
piece  would  thus  be  6,800,000,000  horse-power-seconds,  which 
would  carry  a  500-ton  freight  train  four  and  one-quarter  times 
around  the  earth.     To  carry  the  same  train    that    distance    by 


means  of  coal  would  cost  $13,600  which  may  !)<■  regarded,  he 
says,  as  the  "value"  of  a  one  centime  piece  (on<  fifth  of  a  cent) 
if  dissociated  entirely.     'Idle   writer  goes  on  ; 

"We  know  how,  ai  present,  to  dissociate  only  infinitesimal 
quantities  of  matter.  To  dissociate  greater  quantities  economical- 
ly. .  .  would  be  to  create  an  immense  source  "I  energy  that 
would  make  coal-mining  unnecessary.  The  scientist,  however, 
who  should  succeed  in  dissociating  instantaneously  only  on 
gramme  of  any  kind  of  substance  would  never  see  the  results  of 
his  own  experiment.  The  explosion  that  he  would  thus  produ 
would  he  so  formidable  that  his  laboratory  and  all  the  neighbor- 
ing buildings  would  he  at  once  reduced  to  powder." 

The  writer  notes  that  it  is  not  the  mass  of  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter, but  their  great  speed,  that  gives  them  this  energy.  The  ten- 
dency of  modern  artillerists  to  decrease  the  weight  of  projectiles 
and  increase  their  velocity  is  a  case  in  point,     lie  says: 

"  It  is  because  they  do  not  sufficiently  reflect  on  this  fundamen- 
tal mechanical  principle,  that  so  many  persons  are  not  able  to  con- 
ceive how  an  immense  quantity  of  energy  may  be  stored  in  very 
small  particles  of  matter.  ...  I  have  shown  that  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  theoretically  a  machine  formed  of  a  pinhead  turning  in 
the  setting  of  a  ring,  which,  despite  its  smallncss,  should  possess, 
from  its  speed  of  rotation,  a  mechanical  power  equal  to  that  of 
several  thousand  locomotives." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 

UNSAFE    TRAIN-SHEDS. 

HPHE  collapse  of  part  of  a  large  arched  train-shed  of  iron  and 
■*•  glass  at  the  Charing  Cross  station  in  London  has  caused 
much  uneasiness  in  England.  In  this  country  the  arched  shed  of 
great  span  is  not  usually  a  feature  of  the  larger  new  stations, 
either  those  recently  erected,  or  those  now  planned  or  building. 
In  some  of  the  largest  and  most  expensive,  instead  of  the  great 
iron-and-glass  arch,  we  find  only  platform  shelters  or  so-called 
"umbrella-sheds."  This  change  has  been  subjected  to  a  good 
deal  of  criticism  from  the  lay  public,  but  it  is  defended  by  an 
editorial  writer  in  Engineering  News  (New  York,  February  1), 
who  says : 

"  The  reply  to  such  criticism  is  that  the  railway  officials  have 
learned  by  experience,  what  the  general  public  does  not  know,  that 
the  huge  arched-roof  train  sheds,  of  which  many  notable  exam- 
ples were  built  in  this  country  a  dozen  years  ago,  are  bound  to 
be  short-lived  on  account  of  the  rapid  corrosion  of  the  iron  and 
steel  by  locomotive  gases.  They  give  trouble  by  leakage  from 
start  to  finish,  and  only  constant  vigilance  saves  the  passengers 
using  them  from  frequent  casualties  due  to  falling  glass.  As 
they  grow  older  and  their  weakening  by  corrosion  proceeds 
farther  they  become  more  and  more  of  a  menace  and  their  ulti- 
mate removal  in  a  time  far  shorter  than  those  who  erected  them 
ever  dreamed  is  now  tolerably  certain. 

"  In  the  light  of  present  knowledge,  the  best  arrangement  for 
the  tracks  at  a  railway  terminal  appears  to  be  either  umbrella 
platforms  between  the  tracks ;  or,  if  a  train  shed  of  some  sort  is 
demanded,  then  build  a  structure  with  moderate  span  roofs  of  re- 
inforced concrete  and  with  no  metal  exposed  to  corrosion. 

"As  for  the  frequent  objection  that  the  umbrella  roofed  plat- 
form gives  inadequate  protection  to  passengers  in  bad  weather, 
it  is  not  apparent  why  the  passenger  can  fairly  demand  any  dif- 
ferent protection  at  a  railway  terminal  than  is  given  him  at  local 
stations.  A  roofed-over  walk  from  the  car  to  the  waiting  room 
really  answers  all  reasonable  requirements." 

In  relation  to  the  recent  collapse  of  the  Charing  Cross  roof,  the 
writer  goes  on  to  say : 

"  We  understand  that  the  accident  has  set  British  railway  man- 
agers and  engineers  at  work  on  a  general  overhauling  and  exami- 
nation of  the  condition  of  all  the  large  train-shed  roofs ;  and  we 
shall  be  surprised  if  the  results  of  the  examination  are  by  any 
means  reassuring.  It  may  as  well  be  confessed  that  the  extent 
to  which  corrosion  has  reduced  the  strensrth  of  a  great  compli- 
cated steel  structure  like  a  train-shed  roof  is  not  a  matter  which 
can  be  computed  or  estimated  with  mathematical  accuracy. 

"  While  American  railway  engineers  have  hitherto  been  chiefly 
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concerned  regarding  the  maintenance  of  the  skylights,  the  wire 
netting  guards  and  similar  minor  details,  in  the  train  sheds  here, 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  effect  of  corrosion  on  some 
of  the  main  members  may  need  careful  consideration.  It  is  true 
that  most  large  American  trainshed  roofs  are  of  recent  construc- 
tion compared  with  those  in  Europe;  hut  on  the  other  hand  most 
of  them  are  built  of  steel  instead  of  iron,  and  it  is  likely  that  some 
at  least  have  been  under  worse  conditions  of  attack  by  smoke  and 
2~id  gases  than  the  English  train  sheds." 


A  Sixteen-Wheeled  Locomotive.— A  monster  loco- 
motive designed  by  Air.  du  Bousquet  has  just  been  put  on  the 
rails  by  the  French  "  Compagnie  du  Nord.-'  we  are  told  by 
L Illustration  (Paris).  It  is  made  especially  for  drawing  heavy 
loads  over  the  steep  inclines  of  certain  parts  of  the  system.  Says 
the  paper  just  named: 

"  It  may  be  said  to  be  double :  for  the  axles  of  its  drivers  are 
divided  into  two  groups,  forming  what  are  technically  known  as 
two  motor  bogies.  The  driving-wheels  are  bulkier  (about  4  feet 
9  inches  in  diameter)  than  in  the  present  models,  and  are  twelve 
in  number.  Besides  these,  there  are  four  smaller  wheels  between 
the  two  bogies  which  prevent  sagging,  and  give   stability  to  the 


FRENCH    FREIGHT    LOCOMOTIVE    WITH    SIXTEEN    WHEELS. 

whole.  The  high  pressure  cylinders  are  placed  at  the  rear  of 
the  locomotive,  while  the  low-pressure  cylinders  and  the  two  side 
tanks  containing  the  supply  of  water  for  the  engine  are  in  front. 
"  The  entire  length  of  the  locomotive  is  about  16  meters  [about 
52J/2  feet].  It  gives  a  force  of  traction  of  18,607  kilogrammes 
[nearly  20V2  tons],  being  able  to  reach  24,064  kilogrammes 
[nearly  26)4  tons]  when  running  with  open  throttle,  which  is 
less  economical  and  is  only  done  for  short  periods.  In  spite  of  its 
great  length,  its  large  wheels  enable  the  locomotive  to  travel 
around  pretty  sharp  curves,  of  90  meters  [about  295  feet],  for 
example,  although  at  reduced  speed.  Still  on  the  easy  parts  of 
the  run  it  makes  60  kilometers  [a  little  over  ^73A  miles]  an  hour — 
a  good  speed  for  a  '  heavy-weight '  of  such  imposing  dimensions." 
— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Wood  as  a  Food. — An  inmate  of  an  English  workhouse, 
writing  to  The  Times  (London),  states  that  he  has  "discovered 
that  common  deal  wood  is  a  valuable  food  and  medicine  if  cut 
small  and  eaten."  "  Brown  bread,"  he  adds,  "  is  not  in  it  for  its 
tonic  and  invigorating  effect."  Commenting  on  this,  an  editorial 
writer  in  The  Lancet  (London,  January  27),  who  is  doubtful 
whether  this  may  not  be  a  clumsy  attempt  at  a  joke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  workhouse  bread,  is  at  the  same  time  moved  to  remark 
that  there  is  really  no  reason  why,  if  the  necessity  arises,  wood 
should  not  be  employed  as  a  source  of  food,  since  it  consists 
chiefly  of  cellular  fibre,  which,  on  suitable  chemical  treatment,  may 
be  converted  into  sugar.     He  goes  on : 

"  But  directly  wood  can  have  no  value  as  a  food  for  the  hu- 
man organism,  .  .  .  inasmuch  as  the  digestive  juices  are  not  able 
to  deal  with  it.  A  certain  amount  of  woody  fibre  is,  we  believe, 
digested  by  the  horse  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  diges- 
tive enzyme  in  that  particular  animal's  digestive  canal  which  is 
capable  of  converting  cellular  tissue  into  sugar.  The  correspondent 
just  referred  to  would  appear  to  be  in  the  possession  of  a  similar 
peculiarity.  .  .  .  Chemistry,  at  any  rate,  throws  no  light  on  either 
a  '  tonic '  or  an  '  invigorating  effect '  which  could  be  fairly 
ascribed  to  the  constituents  of  wood,  for  they  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  fibre  which  is  highly  indigestible  and  which  yields  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  nutritious  value  to  the  action,  powerful  though  it 


be,  of  the  human  gastric  juices.  As  we  have  said,  however,  wooi 
on  long  treatment  with  acid  is  eventually  transformed  into  sugar 
which,  of  course,  is  a  valuable  food  of  its  class.  In  the  same 
way  our  worn-out  shirts  and  collars  could  be  converted  into  foodr 
and  possibly  if  this  gentleman  were  to  substitute  a  white  shirt  for 
his  '  common  deal  wood '  the  results  would  compare  favorably 
with  even  white  bread.     His  idiosyncrasy  is,  we  believe,  rare." 


A  NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESS. 

A  METHOD  called  "  Phototegy,"  by  which  the  long  and  objec- 
-^*-  tionable  process  of  "  fixing "  is  done  away  with,  and  the 
making  of  prints  from  the  negative  accomplished  without  the 
action  of  light,  is  described  in  the  Revue  Scicntifique  (Paris,  De- 
cember 16)  by  Mr.  Ernest  Constet.  By  it  the  finished  plate,  in- 
stead of  being  a  negative,  is  a  gelatin  diapositive — that  is.  a  pic- 
ture appearing  in  its  natural  lights  and  shades  when  viewed  by 
transmitted  light — and  may  be  used  to  print  off  any  number  of 
copies  in  any  color  by  simple  contact.     Says  Mr.  Constet: 

"  Everyone  knows  that  in  the  photographic  processes  at  present 
in  use,  the  action  of  light  is  employed  twice — once  to  produce  the 
negative,  and  again  to  print  either  a  proof  or  the  final  photograph. 

"  Xow  a  notable  simplification  is  offered  to  the  amateur.  What 
is  called  'phototegy'  (Greek  phos,  light,  and  teggein.  to  dye  or 
stain)  does  away  with  the  second  intervention  of  light,  by  mak- 
ing use  of  a  curious  property  of  oxygenated  water  [hydrogen 
peroxid]. 

"  Dr.  Andersen  had  noted,  as  early  as  1899.  that  this  compound 
removed  from  a  phototype  thicknesses  of  gelatin  proportional  to 
the  opacity  of  the  parts  reduced.  The  result  is  that  if  the  plate 
so  treated  has  not  been  placed  in  the  hyposulfite  the  emulsion  not 
attacked  will  form,  in  its  different  thicknesses,  a  direct  diaposi- 
tive. like  a  transparency.  The  final  blackening  by  the  silver 
bromid  will  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  image. 

"  Unfortunately,  the  hydrogen  peroxid  of  commerce  lacks  sta- 
bility and  generally  acts  with  discouraging  slowness.  In  a  com- 
munication addressed  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Pas-de- 
Calais,  Mr.  Houzel,  who  had  made,  by  accident,  the  same  dis- 
covery as  Dr.  Andersen,  estimated  the  length  of  the  operation  at 
15  to  20  hours.  .  .  . 

"  Methodical  researches  have  brought  about  the  preparation  of 
a  more  active  and  more  regular  compound  which  acts  in  a  few 
seconds  when  recently  prepared ;  and  as  it  does  away  with  the 
use  of  the  hyposulfite  with  its  interminable  train  of  washings,  it 
enables  us  to  obtain  a  diapositive  in  much  less  time  than  is  re- 
quired to  finish  an  ordinary  negative. 

"  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  avoid  the  use  of  pyrogallol, 
paramidophenol,  and  in  general  all  developers  that  tan  the  gela- 
tin. Development  with  ferrous  oxalate  is  perfectly  suitable,  and 
diamidophenol  also  gives  satisfactory  results.  When  the  inten- 
sity is  judged  sufficient,  the  plate  is  washed  at  once  and  then 
immersed  in  the  oxygenated  preparation,  which  is  prepared  thus : 

Water  100  cubic  centimetres 

Chlorhydric  acid   10  cubic  centimetres 

Pulverized  binoxid  of  barium 4  grams 

This  operation  may  be  carried  out  in  broad  daylight.  Soon  the 
layer  begins  to  wrinkle,  first  on  the  most  opaque  blacks,  and  the 
stripping  process  begins.  At  the  same  time  the  image  rapidly 
grows  paler.  When  the  process  is  complete,  the  plate  is  rinsed 
to  remove  the  last  adherent  layers. 

"  We  have  thus  a  diapositive  formed  by  a  relief  in  gelatin.  If 
we  plunge  it  into  a  coloring  liquid,  this  will  be  absorbed  in  vary- 
ing quantities,  proportioned  to  the  thickness  of  the  gelatin,  and 
the  image  will  be  both  colored  and  reinforced.  Simple  washing 
will  reduce  the  intensity,  if  desired.  Paper  pressed  against  the 
absorbent  layer  will  absorb  the  dye  in  its  turn  and  proofs  of  any 
desired  color  may  thus  be  taken  by  simple  contact. 

"  Those  who  are  interested  in  lantern-projection  or  in  stereo- 
scopy  will  easily  see  how  simple  it  is  to  obtain  directly  by  this 
method  diapositives  on  glass  with  the  most  varied  shades.  If  it 
is  desired  to  color  such  diapositives  with  the  brush,  the  work  is 
singularly  simplified  by  the  fact  that  the  color  is  naturally  ab- 
sorbed in  quantities  proportional  to  the  thickness;  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  intensity  of  the  shadows.  The  proper  result  is  thus  ob- 
tained in  almost  automatic  fashion. 

"  Finally,  reproduction  by  the  three-color  process  finds  in  pho- 
totegy   an    interesting    application,    with    evident    simplification. 
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Three  orthochromatic  films  are  successively  exposed  through  vio- 
let, green  and  orange  screens  respectively.  After  development 
and  preparation  they  are  caused  to  absorb  respectively  yellow,  red 
and  blue  dyes,  and  are  superposed  between  two  protecting  sheets 
of  glass.  If  it  is  desired  to  multiply  them,  nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  obtain,  by  the  same  method,  fac-similes  of  each  mono- 
chrome."— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    TIDE-PREDICTER   AT    WASHINGTON. 

Tl  I  E  use  of  machinery  in  calculation  is  becoming  increasingly 
common.  The  simplest  form  of  mechanical  calculator,  the 
adding  machine,  is  in  constant  use.  About  the  only  limit  to  the 
complexity  of  the  mathematical  operations  that  may  be  performed 
by  machinery  is  one  of  expense.  Some  of  the  most  noted  calcu- 
lating machines,  after  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended 
on  their  construction,  still  remain  unfinished.  Yet  occasionally 
it  pays  to  build  a  Special  form  of  machine,  such  as  a  calculator 
to  compute  the  time  of  high  and  low  tides,  whose  importance  to 
navigation  justifies  the  cost  of  construction.  The  tide-predicter 
now  in  use  in  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  office  at  Wash- 
ington, which  does  the  work  of  forty  expert  computers,  is  de- 
scribed in  The  American  Machinist  (New  York)  by  C.  H.  Claudy, 
whose  article  we  quote  below.  The  predictions  of  this  machine 
are  made  for  one  year  in  advance,  although  its  performance  is  not 
limited  to  that  time.     Says  Mr.  Claudy  : 

'*  The  illustrations  show  this  machine  to  be  compact  and  deli- 
cate, but  no  illustration  can  show  the  complicated  mechanism  or 
the  delicacy  with  which  it  is  arranged  and  adjusted.  To  make 
these  tidal  predictions,  which  are  issued  in  the  form  of  a  fat  book 
of  tables  every  year,  by  the  Surve}',  the  machine  is  first  set,  and 
then  operated  by  hand.  As  may  be  surmised,  the  setting  of  the 
machine  is  the  point  at  which  accurate  mechanism  and  the  human 
brain  join  forces. 

"  Tides  are  caused,  primarily,  by  the  gravity  action  of  moon 
and  sun  upon  the  water  covering  three-fourths  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Had  the  sea  no  bottom,  or  a  bottom  of  uniform  depth; 
had  water  no  inertia  nor  viscosity;  were  there  no  winds,  no 
streams,  no  friction — if,  in  other  words,  purely  theoretical  condi- 
tions obtained,  tidal  predictions  could  be  made  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  astronomical  factors  only.  The  contrary  is  the  case,  how- 
ever, and  a  tidal  prediction,  based  on  the  astronomical  factors, 
must  be  modified  by  the  configuration  of  the  land,  the  water 
flowing  from  the  land,  the  weather,  the  character  of  the  sea- 
bottom,  etc.,  etc." 

Until  this  machine  was  invented,  we  are  told,  all  this  work  was 
done  by  computers.  Now,  however,  after  nineteen  factors  of  a 
tide  are  known  for  a  certain  locality,  these  may  be  indicated  on 
the  machine  by  setting,  on  nineteen  dials,  pointers  which  so 
arrange  the  mechanism  that  when  a  handle  is  turned  other  dials 
on  the  front  of  the  machine  record  the  height  of  the  tide,  the 
time  it  occurs  for  night  and  day,  etc.,  etc.     To  quote  again : 

"  Before  going  any  deeper  into  this  peculiar  engine,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  know  how  these  nineteen  factors  are  determined. 
Nineteen  elements  are  not  necessary — a  dozen  will  do,  but,  ob- 
viously, the  more  elements  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  more 
perfect  will  the  calculation  be.  In  determining  the  elements  of  a 
tide,  the  first  thing  which  is  done  is  the  plotting,  in  co-ordinate 
curves,  of  the  results  of  a  long  series  of  observations  of  tides  at 
that  particular  place.  These  show  the  tides  as  they  are.  Know- 
ing the  astronomical  elements,  their  subtraction  will  leave  all  the 
other  causes  together,  that  is,  the  local  causes,  the  physical  causes 
(inertia,  etc.),  and  the  weather.  Another  long  series  of  observa- 
tions determined  how  the  tide  is  affected  by  the  prevailing 
weather,  and  this  factor  is  also  eliminated.  Then  allowing  for  the 
physical  causes,  the  calculator  can  determine  in  what  respect  the 
tide  is  affected  by  the  land  configuration,  depth  of  water,  etc. 
Thus  selection  and  exclusion  goes  on  until  the  tide  at  this  par- 
ticular station  is  resolved  into  its  elements,  from  which  any  good 
computer  could  calculate  tides  for  that  spot  for  an  indefinite  time 
to  come,  subject  only  to  the  error  of  unforeseen  weather  condi- 
tions, cyclones,  storms,  tidal  waves,  etc. 

"  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  each  factor  alters  all  the  rest. 
Consequently,  the  machine  which  does  the  predicting  must  be  so 


constructed  that  an  alteration  of  one  factor  will  have  it  .  effei  I  on 
the  others.     Refereno   to  the  rear  view  of  the  machine  will  mow 

in   a   measure   bow   this   is   done.      Each     pointer    is    on     a     pulley, 
mounted   eccentrically  on    its   shaft,  and   over  this   pulley   passes  a 

chain,  which  goes  from  one  to  another.     Obviously,  if  thi 
tricity  of  one  pullej  is  altered,  it  has  its  proportionate  effeel  on  all 

the  rest. 

Bui  just  bow  the  mechanism  operates  cannot  be  pul  into 
words.  It  is  obvious  that  a  detailed  description  of  the  inner  work- 
ing of  a  machine  like  this  would  require  numerous  working  draw- 
ings and  pages  of  description.  Yet,  complicated  as  the  machine 
is.  it  is  wonderfully  free  from  error.  Lost  motion,  of  course, 
must  be  expected  and  provided  for  in  so  complicated  a  machine, 
and  as  far  as  may  be,  this  is  obviated  by  the  greatest  nicety  of 
detail  in  building,  everything  about  the  instrument  having  been 


Courtesy  of  "  The  American  Machinist." 

Front  view. 

TIDE    COMPUTER. 


Rear  view. 


made  with  the  most  painstaking  skill.  The  greatest  error  is 
found  to  come  from  torsion  in  the  long  shafts,  a  fault  which  will 
be  eliminated  in  the  new  engine,  .now  building  at  the  Survey.  But 
even  with  this  torsion  and  lost  motion,  the  machine  is  much  more 
accurate  than  a  computer,  inasmuch  as  no  mental  calculation 
would  ever  comprise  nearly  so  many  factors  of  a  tide  as  the 
machine  does,  because  of  the  complicated  mathematics  involved 
and  the  labor  necessary. 

"  The  new  machine  now  being  built  at  the  Survey,  will  take 
into  account  thirty-nine  factors  of  a  tide,  instead  of  nineteen,  and 
will  be  run  by  clock-work,  instead  of  by  hand.  In  addition  to 
making  the  predictions  for  high  and  low  tide,  the  new  machine 
will  give  the  state  of  the  tide  at  any  hour  desired,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  printing  attachment  can  be  aaded  so  the  results  will  be 
printed  out.  and  not  require  a  clerk  to  make  readings  and  note 
the  predictions  as  made.  If  this  is  accomplished,  once  the  machine 
is  set  and  started,  it  will  run  without  attention,  making  the  pre- 
dictions for  as  long  a  time  as  desired,  printing  them  as  made, 
and  it  will  thus  be  entirely  automatic  in  action." 


Cooking  by  Cold. — That  meat  may  be  "cooked"  by  in- 
tense cold  has  been  demonstrated  by  experiments  with  liquid  air. 
That  a  less  degree  of  cold  may  produce  the  same  effect  on  vege- 
tables, and  that  freezing  potatoes  or  fruit  may  make  them  more 
edible  than  before,  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Ephraim  Cutter  in  The 
Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette  (February).  Dr.  Cutter  says  of  a 
"  frost-bitten  "  potato  that  he  tested  : 

"  It  was  shrunken,  soft,  limp,  and  elastic  to  the  feel.  It  looked 
dark,  as  if  rotten,  and  yet  there  was  no  dead  and  decaying  odor. 
Under  the  microscope  the  starch  grains  were  shrunken,  cracked 
and  ft&regaticrnaa^  ]otlg  and  short  diameters,  wrinkled  and  polar- 
ized "ii^Srfieautiflnlv.  The  forms  of  polarization  was  not  that  of 
normal  potato  starch,  difficult  to  be  told  in  words.  Besides,  there 
were  broken  shreds  of  connective  fibrous  tissue  that  looked  as  if 
rotten.  .  .  .  The  writer  tasted  of  the  said  so-called  '  rotten  potato ' 
and  it  was  sweet  in  his  mouth.  He  thinks  they  might  be  eaten 
without  harm." 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  cranberries,  onions  and 
squashes.     '  ne    frozen   vegetables    reacted    with    copper    sulfate, 
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which  is  one  of  the  tests  for  cooked  food,  but  the  fact  that  their 
starch  grains  polarized  the  light  showed  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence, as  cooking  by  heat  destroys  the  polarization. 


SPEED  OF   VESSELS   IN    DEEP   AND 
SHALLOW   WATER. 

["  T  has  generally  been  accepted  that  ships  are  capable  of  much 
*-  greater  speed  in  deep  than  in  shallow  water.  Experiments 
by  Captain  A.  Rasnussen.  of  the  Danish  Navy,  in  1894.  however, 
demonstrated  that  this  is  true  only  for  small  or  moderate  speeds. 
and  that  for  higher  speeds  a  boat  may  move  faster  and  more 
smoothly  in  very  shallow  water.  The  publication  of  Rasnussen's 
investigations  has  resulted  in  some  very  interesting  trials,  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  lecture  by  a  British  authority  on  marine  pro- 
pulsion. Sydney  W.  Barnabv.  which  is  reviewed  in  an  editorial 
in  Engineering   (London.  February  2).     Says  the  writer: 

"  Sir  John  Thornycroft  ran  some  trials  in  the  Thames  with  a 
small  steel  steamer  drawing  only  10  inches  of  water,  and  ob- 
tained some  remarkable  results.  In  the  deeper  channel  of  the 
river  the  boat  traveled  at  her  normal  speed,  accompanied  by  the 
usual  wave  phenomena:  but  on  running  over  a  mud  flat,  where 
there  was  only  a  few  inches  of  water  under  the  bottom,  wave- 
making  ceased  almost  completely,  and  not  only  did  the  speed 
palpably  increase,  but  the  boat  ran  with  a  smoothness  and  ap- 
parent absence  of  effort  that  was  quite  remarkable. 

"  Air.  Barnabv  gave  other  instances  of  a  similar  character. 
Some  first-class  Thornycroft  torpedo-boats  were  tried  upon  the 
Maplin  mile,  and  it  was  proved  by  repeated  tests  that  at  least 
^/z  knots  more  could  be  obtained  at  low  water  with  a  depth  of 
50  feet  than  at  high  water  when  the  depth  was  65  feet." 

The  writer  also  calls  attention  to  some  trials  of  a  German 
torpedo-boat.  200  feet  long  and  374  tons  displacement,  as  detailed 
in  a  paper  read  before  a  German  engineering  society.     He  writes : 

"  The  German  engineers  were  fortunate  in  having  a  course 
where  the  bottom  of  the  sea  deepens  gradually  and  uniformly 
from  a  depth  of  7  metres  to  60  metres,  and  a  series  of  six  parallel 
measured  miles  were  marked  off.  Trials  were  made  at  each  of 
these  depths  at  varying  speeds  from  12  knots  up  to  2j  knots.  Mr. 
Barnabv  has  plotted  the  data  obta-ned  on  a  diagram ;  but  the  re- 
sults may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  1.  At  depths  of  130  feet 
and  more  the  influence  of  cleDth  was  insignificant.  2.  At  27 
knots  the  most  unfavorable  depth  was  80  feet.  3.  At  little  more 
than  half-power  the  speed  was  5.64  knots  less  in  23  feet  of  water 
than  in  200  feet.  4.  At  full  power  the  speed  was  0.82  knot  higher 
in  23  feet  than  in  200  feet.  5.  At  12  knots  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  depth  was  inappreciable." 

The  conditions  under  which  the  maximum  speed  may  be  ob- 
tained have  now  been  carefully  worked  out,  and  a  knowledge  of 
them  is  evidently  of  the  highest  value  to  commanders  of  small 
boats  such  as  destroyers,  for  each  of  which  there  is  a  depth  cor- 
responding to  minimum  speed  for  each  degree  of  power  under 
which  she  is  operated.  Mariner,  an  English  authority,  states  that 
the  most  unfavorable  depth  at  which  a  destroyer  of  the  so-called 
'"River"  class  can  be  run  is  that  represented  by  dividing  the 
square  of  the  speed  in  knots  by  11.3.  Thus,  for  instance,  when 
one  of  these  boats  is  running  at  a  speed  of  25  knots  she  should 
avoid  depths  approximating  625  -f-  11.3,  or  55  feet,  either  shal- 
lower or  deeper  water  being  preferable.  Barnabv  calculates  that 
for  such  boats  the  best  depth  is  either  29  feet  or  above  135  feet. 
These  results  agree  with  those  of  actual  practice.     Calculation  on 

the  same  basis  indicates  that  one  of  the  largest  dt      - '     rJ=;==-abQj*t 

ces  are  noi  .. 

«oo  tons — would  do  best  in  water  about  36  fcet)r/i-  atrfriu  ur\i  teet 
deep.  All  these  results  the  writer  finds  esneciallv  interesting, 
because  they  show  the  value  of  scientific  analysis  applied  to  ob- 
servation.    He  concludes  with  the   following  note: 

"One  more  point  brought  out  by  Mr.  Barnabv  may  be  alluded 
to  in  bringing  our  notice  of  this  interesting  studv  to  a  conclu- 
sion. The  curves  Mr.  Barnabv  plotted  showed  that,  while  the 
resistance  remained  practically  constant  in  depths  above  that  .  .  . 


of  minimum  resistance  in  deep  water,  the  resistance  varies  very 
rapidly  with  small  variations  of  depth  on  either  side  of  the  critical 
depth  in  shallow  water.  The  moral  of  this  is  that  trials  should  be 
run  in  deep  water,  for  it  is  evidently  very  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  find  a  measured  mile  with  a  constant  depth  of  water — ■ 
remembering  the  variations  due  to  tide — where  the  soundings  are 
just  those  required  for  each  different  type  of  ship  at  each  speed. 
...  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  data  obtained 
from  steam  trials  of  vessels,  made  in  depths  of  water  other  than 
that  required  for  giving  normal  results  in  deep  water,  are  very 
untrustworthy  as  a  guide  for  calculations  designed  to  determine 
the  power  required  for  similar  vessels  of  different  dimensions  or 
speeds." 

DANGERS    OF    PRESCRIBING    BY    TELEPHONE. 

HPHAT  the  practice  of  prescribing  by  telephone,  that  is,  of  thus 
*■  transmitting  the  prescription  to  a  druggist  orally,  instead 
of  committing  it  to  writing,  is  dangerous,  and  has  been  attended 
with  serious — even  fatal — results,  is  asserted  by  an  editorial  writer 
in  The  National  Druggist   (St.  Louis.  February).     He  says: 

"  Another  and  most  deplorable  warning  has  recently  been  given 
druggists  against  receiving  prescriptions,  at  least,  those  contain- 
ing lethal  ingredients,  by  telephone.  Briefly  stated,  the  facts  are 
these :  A  druggist  who  kept  a  '  general  store '  in  Granite  City. 
111.,  was  telephoned  to  by  a  physician  in  St.  Louis  to  give  a  cer- 
tain patient  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  morphine  sulphate  at  bed- 
time. The  druggist  was  temporarily  absent  and  the  message  was 
received  by  his  son,  a  lad  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  who 
knew  nothing  of  pharmacy,  and  who  misunderstood  the  message. 
The  consequence  was,  to  be  brief,  the  lad  gave  the  patient  an 
overdose  of  morphine — '  four  cubes  of  one  grain  each,'  from  the 
effects  of  which,  of  course,  the  patient  died,  leaving  a  widow  and 
nine  orphan  children. 

"The  coroner's  jury  held  the  doctor,  the  druggist  and  the  boy 
responsible  for  the  death  of  the  patient.  Of  the  verdict,  however, 
we  do  not  care  to  speak.  It  is  of  the  danger,  the  fearful  respon- 
sibility, that  one  assumes  when  he  ventures  to  act  upon  the  mere 
authority,  or  alleged  authority,  of  a  physician  in  a  case  of  this 
kind.  We  say  '  alleged  authority,'  for  who  at  one  end  of  a  tele- 
phone circuit  can  tell  with  certainty  who  is  talking  at  the  other 
end,  be  it  only  a  block  away?  How  can  the  pharmacist  know  that 
it  is  a  physician  who  is  ordering  morphine,  or  atropine  or  any 
other  scheduled  poison,  to  be  delivered  to  anyone  who  may  call 
for  it?  True,  he  may  'recognize  the  voice,'  but  one  can  readily 
foresee  cases,  like  the  present,  for  instance,  where  it  might  be 
vastly  to  the  advantage  of  '  the  voice '  not  to  materialize,  in 
fact,  to  deny  having  given  the  order,  or  even  having  been  present 
at  the  telephone,  and  unless  there  was  present  some  witness,  who 
could  gainsay  him  ? 

"  Aside  from  this  feature  of  the  question,  there  are  others  which 
should  banish  the  telephone,  in  its  present  imperfect  condition,  as 
a  conveyor  of  prescriptions.  Some  persons,  notably  those  with 
false  teeth,  make  themselves  understood  only  with  great  difficulty 
or  not  at  all.  Defects  of  hearing  contribute  to  its  inefficiency  as  a 
bearer  of  exact  messages.  All  things  considered,  we  urge  upon 
our  readers  to  refuse  to  compound  any  prescriptions  received 
through  the  telephone,  save  those  for  simple  and  harmless  in- 
gredients, and  these  only  at  the  risk  of  those  for  whom  they  are 
intended  or  the  person  sending  the  message." 


"  Telegraphy,  In  mimic  representation,  has  for  many  years  had  a  place 
on  the  stage,"  says  The  Western  Electrician,  "  and  play-goers  can  easily 
recall  not  a  few  dramatic  climaxes  in  which  the  ticker  or  the  operator's 
room  or  the  crosscountry  construction  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Some 
of  these  plays,  like  the  well-known  '  Secret  Service,'  with  its  readily 
remembered  telegraph  scene,  were  meritorious  productions  and  received 
the  applause  of  theater  frequenters  of  the  better  grade.  But  the  newer 
'  wireless,'  which  has  of  late  made  its  appearance  on  the  stage,  appears 
to  be  restricted  to  melodrama  as  yet.  Rillboards  bear  gaudy  pictures  of 
alleged  space-telegraph  stations  with  aerials  shaped  like  a  pantograph 
spitting  fire  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  most  terrifying  and  absurd  fash- 
Ion.  This  is,  we  are  told,  '  the  famous  wireless  telegraphy  scene — the 
first  production  on  any  stage.'  It  is  conceivable  that  '  wireless  '  episodes 
could  be  deftly  woven  into  legitimate  drama.  Indeed,  a  story  built 
around  the  war  correspondents'  use  of  space-telegraphy  from  their 
despatch  boats  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war  might  be  thrilling  and 
true  to  the  fact.  But  the  melodramatic  'wireless'  of  the  forked-lieht- 
nfne  variety  is  merelv  tiresome.  The  '  first  production  '  of  such  trash 
might  well  be  the  last." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


CATHOLIC   COMMENT  ON   THE   FRENCH 
CHURCH    RIOTS. 

i'  TV  T  ()  worse  tyranny  lias  ever  outraged  conscience  since  Nero 
-*-  ^  lit  his  gardens  with  the  burning  bodies  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians," exclaims  The  Catholic  Union  and  Times  (Buffalo),  in 
its  editorial  comment  upon  the  recent  violent  proceedings  con- 
nected with  making  the  government  inventory  of  church  property 
in  France.  "  Only  the  devil  himself,  aided  by  a  Parisian  apostate," 
the  same  paper  adds,  "could  devise  such  damnable  procedure." 
And  the  general  attitude  of  the  Catholic  press  in  this  country  to- 
ward the  incidents  in  question  is  one  of  equally  sincere,  if  less 
vehemently  expressed,  indignation.  This  indignation,  it  appears, 
has  its  root  not  in  the  mere  fact  that  government  officials  have 
been  empowered  to  make  an  inventory  of  all  church  properties,  but 
in  the  report  that  these  officials  have  violated  the  so-called  taber- 
nacle, the  receptacle  above  the  altar  in  which  is  kept  the  ciborium 
containing  the  Host.  "  One  might  as  well  attempt  to  desecrate 
the  individual  conscience  of  Catholics  who  glory  in  the  thought 
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The   eldest  daughter  of  the  church  throws  up  the   Concordat 
and  gets  into  bad  company. 

— Kladcleradatsch   (  Berlin ) . 

that  they  are  the  sons  of  martyrs,  as  break  through  the  tabernacle, 
where  dwells  their  sacramental  God,"  says  the  paper  previously 
quoted. 

The  Western  World  (Catholic,  Des  Moines)  thinks  that  "there 
is  not  a  man  or  woman  of  any  religious  body  who  reveres  his 
or  her  faith  who  is  not  able  to  appreciate  the  sentiment  of  these 
French  Catholics  who  resent  what  they  consider  a  legalized  out- 
rage." It  suggests  further  that  "  the  success  of  the  infidel  gov- 
ernment of  France  has  most  likely  been  sowing  a  whirlwind  which 
may  yet  engulf  that  country  in  civil  and  religious  strife  which 
will  shock  the  world."  As  giving  substance  to  this  possibility  we 
cite  the  following  statements  made  by  Father  Thomas  Ewing 
Sherman,  president  of  the  Catholic  Trust  Society,  in  an  interview 
with  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"  When  it  shall  become  necessary  for  the  Catholics  of  France  to 
resist  the  intrusions  of  the  French  Government  upon  their  sanctu- 
aries, even  to  civil  war,  they  will  be  sustained  by  the  Catholics, 
priests  and  laity,  of  the  entire  world.     .     .     . 

"  Leading  Catholics  of  the  United  States  and  other  great  coun- 
tries feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Catholics  of  France 
must  resist  the  French  Government,  unless  they  wish  to  bear  the 
stigma  of  poltroons  and  cowards. 


"The  action  of  the  Governmenl  agents  in  attempting  to  break 
into  the  tabernacles  is  the  frenzied  performance  of  infidels  and 

atheists    who   are   aiming   to   destroy    Christianity.      It    is   S    pel 

cution  of  tin1  meanest  and  lowest  type,  worse  than  any  inflicted  bj 
the  pagans  of  Rome.     Ii  is  the  extremity  of  tyranny  and    acri 
lege  to  break   open   these   tabernacles,   where,  Catholics  believe, 
the  body  of  God  is  contained.     It  is  equivalent  to  the  action  of  the 
Jews  in  crucifying  Christ.    ...    I  am  fulls  persuaded  thai  any 
degree  of  resistance  necessary  to  save  the  tabernacles  from  vio 
lence  is  justifiable,  even  if  the  defenders  arc  obliged  to  have  re 
course  to  extreme  violence,  or  a  civil  war.     Believing  that  Christ 
is  truly  present   in   his   holy   sacrament,  we    Catholics    are   tin 
guardians  of  the  body  of  our  Lord.      It  would  he  betraying  a  most 
sacred  trust   not  to  be  willing  to  defend  that  holy  Presence,  even 
at  the  risk  of  life." 

The  Pilot  (Catholic,  Boston)  ventures  the  prediction  that  "no 
more  brilliant  example  of  human  stupidity  and  folly,  masquerad- 
ing under  the  title  of  statesmanship,  will  ever  he  seen  than  the 
present  exhibition  in  France."  A  division,  it  points  out,  has  been 
caused  along  religio-political  lines,  "the  worst  division  which  can 
exist  for  a  people."     We  read  further: 

"  The  end  no  man  can  foresee,  because  submission  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholics  is  taken  as  satisfaction,  and  fresh  exactions  are 
made.  Resistance  through  the  ballot  box  is  as  possible  for  them 
as  political  preferment  is  possible  for  the  blacks  of  the  South. 
Resistance  through  the  only  way  left  will  be  crushed  out  by  police 
and  troops.  So  the  only  hope  for  religious  freedom  in  France 
seems  to  be  in  revolution." 


THE   TRI-CHURCH    UNION. 

\7"ET  another  significant  church  union  movement  in  this  coun- 
-*-  try  has  reached  a  stage  where  consummation  seems  practi- 
cally assured.  "  Half  a  dozen  years  ago,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Independent,  "  scarce  anything  would  have  seemed  more  unlikely 
than  a  union  of  the  Congregationalists,  the  United  Brethren,  and 
the  Methodist  Protestants."  Nevertheless,  commissioners  from 
these  three  bodies,  at  a  recent  conference  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  have 
decided  that  such  a  union,  the  outlines  of  which  they  have  already 
agreed  upon,  is  feasible. 

As  it  will  be  some  two  years  before  the  national  conferences 
of  the  three  denominations  meet,  it  is  stated  that  meanwhile 
committees  will  be  busy  perfecting  the  plan,  which,  when  passed 
upon  by  the  national  conferences,  will  go  before  the  State  con- 
ferences for  final  action. 

The  Independent  points  out  that  such  union  requires  the  sink- 
ing of  prejudice  and  of  any  jealousy  or  suspicion  of  advantage 
taken,  and  implies  mutual  confidence  and  some  little  concession. 
"  But  the  spirit  of  union,"  it  adds,  "  is  in  the  very  air  we  breathe." 

From  the  same  source  we  take  the  following  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  uniting  denominations : 

"  These  are  all  rather  strong  bodies.  The  Congregationalists 
have  nearly  700.000  communicants,  and  they  are  strong  along  the 
line  of  the  northernmost  States.  The  United  Brethren  number 
260,000  communicants,  and  the  Methodist  Protestants  about  200.- 
000;  and  their  strength  is  in  the  Middle  States.  The  United 
Brethren  were  a  split  from  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and 
the  Methodist  Protestants  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Both  these  churches  are  in  methods  and  polity  much  like  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  both  make  much  of  the  liberty 
of  the  local  church.  The  United  Brethren  have  bishops,  but  they 
are  only  superintendents  chosen  to  serve  four  years. 

"  These  two  bodies  and  the  Congregationalists  have  been  quite 
unconsciously  coming  closer  together  in  their  methods.  The 
Congregationalists  have  been  developing  a  superintendency.  un- 
der various  names,  and  a  stronger  organization.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  two  denominations  have  been  modifying  their 
itinerancy,  and  have  removed  the  limitations  to  the  pastoral  term. 
Even  so,  it  is  a  surprising  thing  that  they  should  come  together; 
yet  what  is  surprising,  now  that  in  Canada  the  Methodists,  Pres- 
byterians and  Congregationalists  are  joining  hands  in  one  de- 
nomination, the  United  Church  of  Canada?" 

We  read  further : 

"  There  are  a  dozen  smaller  denominations  that  might  well  fol- 
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low  in  the  same  union.  There  is  no  valid  reason  for  their  separa- 
tion. Several  are,  we  are  glad  to  say,  being  drawn  into  the  great 
Presbyterian  Church,  even  as  the  planet  Jupiter  draws  or  swal- 
low? tbe  comets  into  its  mass.  And  is  it  at  all  sure  that  the  three 
great  Baptist  bodies,  with  several  smaller  offshoots,  are  to  be 
kept  long  apart?  And  when  will  the  spirit  of  grace  allow  the 
dozen  or  two  Lutheran  bodies  to  coalesce?  And  is  it  beyond  hope 
that  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Congregationalists,  with  so  much 
in  common,  may  find  some  way  to  join  their  mighty  forces  into 
a  mightier  union?  And  how  long  will  Northern  and  Southern 
Methodists,  or  Xorthern  and  Southern  Presbyterians,  harbor  their 
mutual  jealousies?  Why  cannot  those  who  can  unite  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  common  enemy  in  the  foreign  field,  as  in  China  and 
Japan  and  India,  unite  here  in  the  sympathy  of  common  service 
and  love?  Let  this  example  stir  up  other  Christian  bodies  to  go 
and  do  likewise." 


PRACTICAL     CHRISTIANITY    AND     POLEMICAL 
RECONCILIATION. 

THE  founding  of  home  missions  in  Germany  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  deaconesses  through  the  efforts  of  Johann  Heinrich 
Wichern  has  done  much  to  allay  sectarian  bitterness  and  recon- 
cile opposing  schools  of  theological  thought,  says  the  Grcnzboten 
(Leipsic).  Wichern,  we  are  told,  founded  the  Rauhes  Hausnear 
Hamburg,  in  1833,  for  the  sheltering  and  teaching  of  neglected 
children,  connected  with  which  is  a  training  school  for  religious 
workers.  This  religious  enterprise  was  afterward  enlarged  to 
the  Innere  Mission,  which  carried  on  rescue  work  anJ  promoted 
the  spread  of  the  deaconess  movement  throughout  the  country. 
The  writer  in  the  Grenzbotcn  (in  which  all  articles  are  anony- 
mous) points  out  that  the  effect  of  this  philanthropic  and  prac- 
tical activity  went  further  than  merely  the  accomplishment  of 
such  works  of  mercy.  It  leavened  the  whole  mass  of  Christianity 
in  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Germany,  and  by  engaging 
those  of  keen  polemical  antagonism  in  the  relief  of  widespread 
suffering,  irreligion  and  social  degradation,  furnished  them  with 
a  common  ground  of  sympathy  in  which  theological  differences 
were  forgotten,  or  at  least  partly  reconciled.  The  author  of  the 
article  dwells  especially  on  this  point,  and  'says  : 

"  The  Evangelical  Church  has  from  the  beginning  been  some- 
what too  much  of  a  theological  church.  So  far  was  this  the  case 
that  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  has  very  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  whole  life  and  activity  of  this  church 
was  absorbed  by  theological  inquiry  and  speculation,  and  by  the 
controversies  in  which  theologians  engaged  in  disputing  either 
among  themselves  or  with  the  divines  of  other  religious  bodies. 
It  is,  however,  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  with  the  insti- 
tution of  deaconess  training  schools,  and  the  founding  and  spread 
of  the  Innere  Mission,  a  most  salutary  reaction  has  set  in.  From 
decade  to  decade  practical  philanthropic  work,  and  effort  for  the 
amelioration  of  society  in  every  class  of  life  have  more  and  more 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  church  and  have  been  crowned  with 
an  increasing  harvest  of  success." 

This  movement,  the  writer  says,  is  in  fact  a  revival  of  primitive 
Christianity,  and  tends  distinctly  to  the  reconciliation  of  religious 
parties  without  in  any  way  compromising  the  speculative  differ- 
ences of  each.     He  proceeds  to  say : 

"This  new  initiative  implies  not  merely  a  return  to  the  essen- 
tial spirit  of  original  Christianity.  It  also  brings  about  a  mutual 
understanding  of  individual  views  among  those  whose  dogmatic 
antagonisms  it  overcomes,  or  at  least  accommodates  to  each  other, 
without  at  all  ignoring  them.  Further,  those  who  may  be  theo- 
logically divided.  Protestants  and  Catholics,  can  join  hands  in 
practical  work  of  beneficence  without  compromising  their  indi- 
vidual convictions.  Without  this  co-operation  in  works,  such  re- 
ligious convictions  too  often  lead  to  nothing  else  but  barren  and 
pernicious  disputations." 

The  writer  cites  the  speeches  and  reflections  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  recent  congress  of  the  Tnnerc  Mission,  in  which  the 
principle  was  acknowledged  that  all  religious  differences  vanish, 
and  all  polemical  rancor  is  allayed  in  the  face  of  social  sufferings 


and  evils  which  all  who  call  themselves  Christians  are  bound  to 
join  hearts  and  hands  in  alleviating.  He  lays  particular  emphasis 
upon  the  remarks  of  the  learned  Lutheran  theologian,  Dr.  Hauck, 
and  upon  those  of  Di.  Pank,  another  leading  delegate  at  the  con- 
gress. They  both  looked  upon  the  work  of  the  Innere  Mission, 
apart  from  the  material  and  evangelistic  results  of  its  activities,  as 
of  national  importance  in  the  reconciliation  of  religious  factions 
in  German}.     To  quote: 

"A  motion  was  put  forth  by  Dr.  Hauck,  in  the  session  held  on 
September  26,  in  support  of  which  two  other  speakers  remarked 
that  the  existence  of  religious  division  in  Germany  was  a  calamity 
and  that  the  aggravation  of  religious  differences  was  a  menace 
to  the  unity  of  the  nation.  The  Mission,  it  was  added,  whose 
labors  went  on  side  by  side  with  similar  Roman  Catholic  under- 
takings, promoted  a  mutual  understanding  and  mutual  sympathy 
between  those  of  warring  creeds,  and  served  as  a  peacemaker. 
The  congress  accordingly  passed  the  following  resolution  :  '  There 
is  a  much  wider  difference  involving  a  much  greater  peril  to  the 
unity  of  the  nation  between  the  religious  in  life  and  the  irre- 
ligious in  life  than  between  those  of  merely  opposing  views.'  Dr. 
Pank  uttered  on  this  subject  the  following  remarkable  words: 
'  We  must,  alas,  acknowledge  the  existence  of  confessional  dif- 
ferences among  us,  and  the  consequent  conflict  is  inevitable.  But 
this  makes  it  all  the  more  plainly  our  national  duty  not  to  enter 
the  conflict  with  poisoned  weapons.  If  in  the  department  of 
scientific  and  literary  discussion  the  combat  is  carried  on  with 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit  and  the  power  of  the  truth,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  practical  good  works  a  holier  type  of  mutual  emulation 
will  go  on  among  us  for  the  betterment  of  humanity  and  its  ele- 
vation to  a  loftier  plane  of  life.'  This  shows  that  our  people 
long  divided  by  confessional  differences  are  on  the  way  to  the 
realization  of  a  better  state  of  thought." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    FUTURE   RIVALS   OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

"\^7"  HAT  Christianity  has  most  to  dread  in  the  future  is  the 
*  *  rivalry  of  other  religions,  rather  than  atheistic  antagon- 
isms, says  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  in  his  remarkable  volume  on  "  The 
Reconstruction  of  Religious  Belief."  This  rivalry  will  exist  in 
the  form  of  an  appropriation  of  sdrne  of  the  choicest  pearls  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  the  placing  them  in  a  new  setting.  In  com- 
batting its  rival,  Christianity  will  find  itself  no  longer  endeavoring 
to  meet  scientific  objections  to  religion,  but  will  have  to  return 
to  the  position  which  it  originally  occupied  when  it  conquered 
the  Western  world.  That  position,  he  explains  as  being  not  a 
"  victory  over  atheism  or  anything  resembling  the  negations  of 
modern  science,"  but  a  victory  over  "  other  religions  which  it 
showed  to  be  less  valid  than  itself  in  interpreting  and  minister- 
ing to  the  moral  needs  of  mankind."  The  ascendency  of  Chris- 
tianity for  the  future,  he  argues,  can  continue  only  on  condition 
that  it  continues  to  meet  the  demands  of  human  nature.  The 
crux  of  the  difficulty  will  reside  in  the  fact  that  "  the  same  con- 
ditions that  will  give  renewed  freedom  to  Christianity  will  also 
give  renewed  freedom  ...  to  any  other  form  of  religion  which 
may  plausibly  hope  to  compete  with  it,  and  will  arm  the  opponents 
of  Christianity  with  a  variety  of  new  weapons."  Christianity  and 
its  rivals  will  conceive  of  man's  relations  to  the  Deity  in  one  of 
three  ways :  first  as  a  son  to  a  benevolent  but  offended  Father ; 
or  as  a  brother  or  ally  to  a  power  superior,  but  cognate  to  him- 
self; or  as  a  lover  aspiring  towards  union  with  some  mysterious 
beloved.     Mr.  Mallock  defines  and  enlarges  as  follows: 

"  The  first  attitude  represents  faith,  the  sense  of  sin,  self-chas- 
tisement; the  second  represents  gnosis,  power,  self-discipline;  tht 
third  represents  beauty,  love,  self-fulfilment.  The  first  is.  as  need 
hardly  be  said,  the  Christian.  The  second  and  third  have  been 
exemplified,  either  together  or  separately,  in  various  movements 
and  tendencies,  and  in  the  men  who  have  led  and  represented 
them.  So  far  as  individuals  are  concerned,  both  were  repre- 
sented by  Goethe;  and  Goethe  may  be  taken  as  a  symbol,  though 
doubtless  a  very  incomplete  one,  of  the  kind  of  religion  with 
which,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  Christian  conception  of  relig- 
ion will  have  hereafter  to  contend.  Indeed,  both  of  the  concep- 
tions which  Goethe  united  in  himself  Christianity  has  encountered 
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.already  as  animating  two  hostile  movements,  one  of  these  being 
the  humanistic  movement  of  the  Renaissance,  the  other  the  scien- 
tific movement  of  the  past  hundred  years.  Now  both  these,  let 
the  churches  view  them  as  they  may,  have  taught  traditional 
Christianity  one  lesson  at  all  events — namely,  that  it  was  loo  nar- 
row to  contain,  recognize,  and  provide  for  many  of  the  important 
■elements  of  civilized  human  nature.  Men  having  for  centuries 
•consented  to  look  on  the  flesh  as  vile,  broke  as  though  from  a 
dream  to  see  that  the  limbs  of  Apollo  had  a  glory  of  their  own 
which  was  preferable  to  the  grotesque  emaciations  of  the  an- 
chorite, and  Venus  in  marble  and  on  canvas  rose  a  second  time 
from  the  sea.  Men  having  been  content  for  centuries  to  accept 
tin.  explanation  of  the  universe  which  ignorant  authority  had 
deduced  from  the  legends  of  an  Oriental  tribe,  began  at  last  to 
seek  for  the  truth  of  things  by  interrogating  the  universe  itself: 
and  the  traditional  cosmogeny  of  the  churches  collapsed  like  a 
house  of  cards.  The  churches  by  slow  degrees  have  partially 
understood  the  situation,  and  have  sought  to  regain  their  ascend- 
ency by  making  terms  with  the  enemy;  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
their  efforts  have  been  wholly  without  success.  There  is  much  in 
modern  culture  and  there  is  much  in  modern  science  which  by 
this  time  they  have  formally  accepted  and  have  actually  been  able 
to  assimilate.  The  acceptance  and  the  assimilation,  however,  are 
as  yet  partial  only;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  they  can  be 
carried,  without  a  surrender  by  Christians  of  all  that  is  peculiar 
to  their  creed.  Two  of  the  main  difficulties  which  Christianity  will 
encounter  in  its  efforts  at  self-expansion  are  these  :  one  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  question  of  how  far  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
•educated  modern  mind  to  identify  the  Galilean  carpenter,  however 
noble  his  nature,  with  the  universal  cosmic  Mind  which  has  dwelt 
in  all  the  nebulae  as  they  globed  themselves  into  all  the  worlds, 
has  animated  the  evolutionary  feud  through  which  the  strong 
have  survived  the  weak,  and  was  the  author  of  the  very  conditions 
under  which  he  was  put  to  death  ;  the  other  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  question  of  how  far  it  will  be  possible  for  men,  knowing 
what  they  now  know  of  their  origin,  to  look  on  themselves  as  a 
race  degraded  by  some  primeval  fault  of  its  own,  and  only  able 
to  escape,  by  being  sprinkled  with  a  chemical  compound,  from  the 
misfortune  of  deserving  death  for  the  involuntary  crime  of  being 
alive." 

If  the  contest,  says  Mr.  Mallock,  were  to  lie  between  Chris- 
tianity and  no  religion  at  all,  "  Christianity  would,  in  spite  of  its 
intellectual  difficulties,  need  but  little  modification  in  order  to 
insure  its  survival."  The  eclecticism  which  it  has  need  to  fear 
as  a  dangerous  rival  "  will  appropriate  from  Christianity  its  hu- 
manitarian virtues,  something  of  its  spiritual  exaltation,  much  of 
its  spiritual  refinement ;  but  looking  at  the  origin  of  man  in  the 
light  of  secular  science,  it  will,  while  recognizing  the  existence 
and  the  riddle  of  evil,  accept  it  as  something  which  is  to  be  out- 
grown rather  than  atoned  for,  and  which  God  deplores  on  man's 
account  rather  than  resents  on  his  own ;  and  will  consequently 
make  of  religion  a  movement  towards  strength,  beauty  and  happi- 
ness, rather  than  a  humble  submission  to  the  discipline  of  de- 
served pain."  The  writer  declines  the  responsibility  of  declaring 
which  type  of  religion  is  likely  to  prevail  ultimately.  But  which 
ever  prevails,  he  adds,  will  do  so,  "  owing  to  the  same  causes  in 
virtue  of  which  Christianity  has  prevailed  hitherto."  To  quote 
further : 

"  Christianity  has  prevailed  for  so  many  centuries  and  among 
so  many  nations,  because,  while  its  cosmogeny,  its  anthropology, 
and  its  doctrinal  system  in  general,  has  satisfied  the  human  intel- 
lect during  past  conditions  of  knowledge,  its  moral  and  spiritual 
teaching  has  satisfied  even  more  completely  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual needs  of  all  men,  from  kings  to  beggars.  If  it  is  to  retain  its 
ascendency,  it  must  continue  to  fulfill  the  same  functions;  but  in 
order  to  do  this  it  must  enlarge  both  its  intellectual  and  its  moral 
borders,  purging  its  doctrines,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  now  in- 
tolerable imagery  derived  from  the  old  geocentric  vision  of 
things;  and  taking  to  its  heart,  on  the  other  hand,  ideals  of 
knowledge,  culture,  mundane  progress,  and  enjoyment,  which 
hitherto  it  has  but  barely  tolerated,  when  it  has  not  positively 
denounced  them.  If  Christianity  fails  to  effect  this  self-enlarge- 
ment— or  in  other  words,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  those 
civilizing  impulses  which  it  leaves  unsanctioned  and  unprovided 
for — its   ascendencv   will   inevitablv   decline ;   and   the  new   wine 
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A    "MODERN"   SERMON. 

Ilf,  most  discussed  "case"  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ger- 
many is  that  of  J'a^tor  Heinrich  Romer,  who  as  an  appli- 
cant for  a  vacant  pulpit  in  the  Rhenish  citj  ol  Reinscheid,  on  in- 
vitation preached  a  sermon  on  the  text,  John  0:  07.  sqq.,  which 
is  on  all  sides  regarded  as  typical  of  what  advanced  theologj  con- 
sistently will  do  when  applied  to  pulpit  work.  The  first  part  of 
this  sermon  was  devoted  to  a  dogmatical-historical  exposition  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  speaker  had  the 
following  to  say : 

"  In  order  to  understand  fully  the  development  of  the  church 
doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  it  is  necessary  to  trace  its  gem 
back  to  the  beginning.  This  doctrine  has  emanated  from  two 
sources,  one  being  Old  Testament  Jewish,  and  the  other  Greek 
and  heathen.  Let  us  examine  the  latter  first.  We  are  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  in  their  mythological  legends  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  and  other  nations  of  antiquity  speak  of 
certain  persons  as  the  sons  of  the  Gods.  An  example  of  this  is 
Hercules,  the  Greek  hero,  who  is  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  an  earthly 
mother.  Other  examples  are  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  founders 
of  Rome,  who  are  pictured  as  the  sons  of  Mars  and  a  human  vir- 
gin mother.  The  same  claim  is  put  forth  in  reference  to  Cyrus, 
the  great  king  of  the  Persians,  also  to  Alexander  the  Great.  Au- 
gustus, and  the  great  founder  of  an  Oriental  religion,  Buddha 
All  those  men  who  performed  greater  deeds  than  those  which 
human  beings  usually  do  are  regarded  by  antiquity  as  of  divine 
origin.  This  Greek  and  heathen  notion  has  been  applied  to  the 
New  Tes'tament  and  churchly  conception  of  the  person  of  Jesus. 
We  must  remember  that  at  the  time  when  Christianity  sprang 
into  evidence,  Greek  culture  and  Greek  religion  had  spread  over 
the  whole  world.  It  is  accordingly  nothing  remarkable  that  the 
Christians  took  from  the  heathens  the  highest  religious  concep- 
tions that  they  possessed  and  transferred  them  to  Jesus  They 
accordingly  called  him  the  son  of  God  and  declared  that  he  had 
been  supernaturally  born  of  a  virgin.  This  is  the  Greek  and 
heathen  influence  which  has  determined  the  character  of  the  ac- 
count given  in  Matthew  and  Luke  concerning  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
It  was  the  purpose  in  this  way  to  express  that  which  was  great, 
holy  and  divine,  that  which  could  not  be  grasped  or  explained  in 
his  character." 

Naturally  the  average  Christian  reader  will  wonder  of  what  re- 
ligious or  homiletical  value  such  a  conception  of  Jesus  would  be 
to  a  congregation.  In  order  to  show  this  the  whole  second  part 
of  the  sermon  tries  to  demonstrate  that  Christianity  loses  nothing 
from  a  religious  point  of  view  by  discarding  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  The  second  part  consists  of  an  enthusiastic 
laudation  of  the  ideal  man,  and  religious  hero  and  genius,  Jesus; 
his  perfect  purity  of  character,  his  words  of  love  and  grace,  his 
work  and  his  sufferings  all  to  serve  as  an  inspiring  impulse  to 
men  to  follow  such  a  model  example  and  pattern.  The  whole 
culminates  in  this  prayer  which  reads : 

"  O  Lord,  to  whom  can  we  go  but  to  thee  ?  To  thee,  who  hast 
taught  us  to  see  that  which  is  divine  in  man.  Yea,  thou  shalt 
determine  our  lives,  for  thou  art  our  Lord  and  our  King,  thou 
Holy  One  of  God !  O  thou  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  thou 
first  born  among  many  brethren,  make  us  like  unto  thee,  make  us 
thy  brethren  and  cause  us  all  to  become  the  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  the  Heavenly  Father." 

Naturally,  conservative  church  papers  are  not  slow  in  pointing 
out  the  glaring  inconsistency  in  the  teachings  of  Romer.  Among 
these  the  Alte  Glaube,  of  Leipsic,  No.  14,  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  speaker  does  not  seem  to  recognize  that  he  is  guilty 
of  blasphemy  when  he  prays  to  a  being  of  whom  he  has  just 
argued  that  he  is  not  divine.  If  Jesus  is  only  a  human  being,  says 
the  writer,  then  it  is  a  sin  to  pray  to  him,  for  prayer  is  addressed 
only  to  him  who  is  divine  in  origin  and  character.  In  fact,  it  is 
stated  further,  advanced  theology  consistently  must  put  an  end  to 
all  prayer  to  Christ,  and  if  modern  theology  is  correct,  then  the 
church  must  cease  addressing  in  prayer  him  whom  it  worships  as 
its  saviour. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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FOREIGN     COMMENT. 


WHO   IS    TO    POLICE    MOROCCO? 

THE  Morocco  conference  new  sitting  at  Algeciras  is  occupying 
the  European  press  of  all  nationalities,  and  every  single  paper 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  crucial  snag  has  heen  struck, 
and    that    is — who   is    to   command   and   control   the   disciplinary 


A    NEW    HEAD,    BUT    THE    SAME    BODY. 

The  face  of  Fallieres  replaces  that  of  Loubet,  but  the  form 
and  policy  of  the  French  government  remain  the  same. 

— Tribuna   Illustrata    (Rome). 

forces  thro  which  alone  the  fine  program  concerning  contra- 
band arms  and  legal  imposts  is  to  be  carried  out?  The  comic 
Italian  paper  Fischietto,  of  Turin,  narrows  down  the  discussion  to 
a  mere  cocking-main  between  the  eagle  of  Germany  and  the 
rooster  of  France.  Germany,  we  are  told,  would  be  glad  to  en- 
trust the  policing  of  the  Sliereefian  empire  to  any  one  but  France 
— to  Italy,  for  instance,  or  even  to  some  small  neutral  Power, 
such  as  Holland  or  Switzerland,  who  would  not  be  tempted  to 
undertake  absolute  possession  of  the  Sultan's  territory.  Altho 
Italy  has  been  actually  proposed,  Italian  statesmen  absolutely  re- 
pudiate a  proposition  which  will  place  the  government  of  the 
peninsula  between  the  anvil  and  sledge-hammer  of  such  Powers 
as,  say,  France  and  Germany.  All  at  present  is  undecided,  and 
even  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  has  not  given  his  opinion  on  the 
matters  virtually  settled.  Henri  Rochefort  consulted  a  notable 
diplomat  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  the  French  Foreign  Office,  on  this 
subject,  who  was  inclined  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  failure 
for  the  conference,  not  only  on  account  of  a  deadlock  on  the 
police  question  between  France  and  Germany,  but  because  of  the 
Maghzen's  unwillingness  to  accept  its  decision.  The  result  would 
be,  says  this  diplomat,  merely  the  continuance  of  the  status  quo. 

The  Parisian  journal  Matin  boldly  claims  that  France  is  the 
proper  authority  to  police  the  North  African  kingdom,  and  en- 
larges the  idea  as  follows :  "  France  seeks  this  special  responsi- 
bility because  of  her  paramount  interest  in  the  neighborhood  and 
the  proximity  of  the  Algerian  frontier;  she  has  demanded  this 
Commission,  and  Germany  has  recognized  her  claims."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  German  delegate,  Mr.  dc  Radowitz.  thinks  that 
different  sections  of  the  territory  should  be  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  different  nations,  but  the  Rcvuc  Diplomatique 
(Paris),  mentioning  this  fact,  adds: 

"  If  this  proposition  were  accepted  it  needs  no  prophet  to  see 
how  impossible  it  would  be  for  the  Sultan  to  secure  its  practical 
realization.     In  a  few  years  things  would  have  to  be  begun  over 


again,  unless  the  views  of  Germany,  modified  by  experience, 
would  admit  of  France's  undertaking  to  police  the  whole  of 
Morocco." 

This  opinion  is  shared  by  the  London  Standard,  which  says : 

"  Some  tentative  proposals  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that 
Spain — within  a  defined  zone — or  Italy  elsewhere  should  be  in- 
vited to  undertake  the  work.  Those  who  consider  the  matter  in 
good  faith  and  in  full  view  of  the  local  data,  see  grave  objections 
to  any  divisions  of  the  responsibility.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
could  be  more  fraught  with  peril — to  the  prospect  of  European 
good  will,  as  well  as  to  the  amelioration  of  Moroccan  affairs — 
than  an  absolute  failure  to  reach  a  settlement.  The  simple  cir- 
ci-mstance  that  the  conference  was  convened,  implies  that  the 
position  was  intolerable.  But  if  the  proceedings  end  without  any 
common  determination  of  the  main  issue,  a  reversion  to  the 
status  quo  will  prove  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  An  indefinite 
prolongation  of  the  friction,  a  disposition  on  one  side  to  find  in 
every  contingency  an  opportunity  for  recourse  to  pin  pricks,  and 
on  the  other  a  perpetual  apprehension  of  annoyance,  cannot  be 
contemplated  with  equanimity." 

Even  the  Hamburger  Nachriehten  disbelieves  in  the  internation- 
alization of  the  military  control  in  Morocco  and  hints  somewhat 
vaguely  at  a  compromise  measure.    It  says  : 

"The  German  view  that  Morocco  could  be  saved  from  the 
condition  of  Tunis  by  making  its  police  a  joint  international  insti- 
tution, may  seem  logical,  but  experience  has  proved  its  impractica- 
bility. The  example  of  Egypt,  Crete,  and  Macedonia  are  cases  in 
point,  and  the  majority  of  the  delegates  at  the  conference  are  of 
the  opinion  that  a  compromise  between  the  German  and  French 
proposals  may  be  hit  upon,  by  which  a  way  may  be  found  out  of 
the  present  difficulty." 

One  of  the  compromising  expedients  suggested  is  mentioned  by 
the  Berliner  Tagcblatl,  which  editorially  states  that  the  whole  offi- 
cial press  of  Germany  think  that  the  German  Government  will 
in  no  case  consent  that  France  be  empowered  to  organize  and  con- 
trol the  police  in  Morocco.  This  journal  further  states  that 
Germany's  intention  of  conferring  the  police  power  on  some 
neutral  nation  will  have  the  support  of  the  United  States,  Austria 
and  Italy.  Even  Russia  will  make  no  objection.  It  is  added  that 
the  candidates  for  the  commission  of  police  will  be  Switzerland 
and  Holland.  According  to  other  accounts,  Italy  has  actually 
been  offered  the  work.    The  Tribuna  (Rome)  says: 

"  Two  weeks  ago  the  Roman  representative  of  the  most  active 
of  the  Powers  at  the  conference  proposed  to  the  Government  at 
Rome  that  Italy  should  undertake  the  policing  of  Morocco.  The 
Italian  Government  received  the  offer  cautiously  and  coldly. 
France  and  Germany  must  agree  on  the  point  before  Italy  could 
consider  the  matter,  and  under  no  other  conditions  could  the  Gov- 
ernment entertain   a  proposal   entailing   such  grave   responsibili- 

a.  *  ft 

ties. 

The  Giornalc  d'ltalia  says  that  the  Government  ought  not  to 
consider  it  as  the  special  mission  of  Italy  to  organize  a  local  gen- 
darmerie which  would  merely  excite  hatred  without  gaining  any- 
thing thereby,  and  the  Italia  (Rome)  bluntly  declares  that  were 
Italy  to  accept  such  a  task  she  would  find  herself  fatally  caught 
between  the  sledge  hammer  of  a  friend  and  the  anvil  of  an  ally. 
Prudence  and  wisdom  counsel  the  avoidance  of  such  false  and 
perilous  positions. 

The  Journal  des  Dcbats  (Paris)  sums  up  in  a  calm  tone  the 
points  of  the  dilemma,  and  states  clearly  and  finally  the  position 
taken  by  France  as  follows : 

"  No  one  knows  how  the  views  of  France  and  Germany  are  to 
be  reconciled  with  regard  to  the  question  of  police.  Happily  the 
feeling  prevails  that  the  French  delegation  will  not  bend  them- 
selves to  the  internationalization,  under  whatever  disguise,  of  the 
police  control.  Such  an  international  police  might  prove  a  con- 
stant menace  to  our  possessions  in  North  Africa.  The  special 
position  taken  by  France  is  clearly  understood." 

The  Petit  Parisien  speaks  more  openly  in  the  following  words : 

"  It  is  in  the  full  light  of  the  conference,  and  before  assembled 
Europe,  that  the  problem  of  organizing  the  Moroccan  police  can 
and  ought  to  be  solved.     It   is    to    be    hoped    that    the    German 
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■delegates  will  submit  to  their  colleagues  the  exact  views  of  their 
Government  on  this  delicate  question,  and  will  even  define  their 
i><  sition  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion,  a  discussion  which 

will  be  rendered  the  less  arduous  and  thorny  the  sooner  each 
Power  publishes  its  program." 

Strange  to  say,  Germany's  position  and  Germany's  program  are 
made  public,  not  at  Algeciras,  but  at  Berlin  and  Carlsruhe.  and 
even  the  London  Times,  speaking  of  the  conference,  says  that 
"the  impenetrable  features  of  the  Berlin  Sphinx  remain  as  in- 
scrutable as  ever";  to  which  the  Paris  Matin  adds:  "As  to  the 
attitude  of  Germans,  it  is  not  even  a  fog — it  is  a  Chinese  wall 
that  faces  us  in  impenetrable  darkness." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


IS  MR.  BALFOUR  A  LOST  LEADER? 

r  I  SHAT  a  balanced  estimate  of  men  and  measures  is  absolutely 
-*■  obscured  by  political  partisanship  is  amply  proved  by  the 
newspaper  reflections  on  the  recent  election  in  England.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Westminster  Gazette  (London.  Liberal)  the  present 
Prime  Minister  is  '*  a  man  of  bulldog  tenacity  "  ;  while  the  Evening 
Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  (London,  Conservative)  char- 
acterizes him  as  a  "  flaccid  invertebrate."  Now  that  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  has  recovered  a  seat  in  Parliament,  through  the  courtesy 
of  one  of  his  followers,  who  resigned  to  make  a  place  for  him, 
his  capacity  for  leading  the  Conservative  party  is  being  discussed 
with  many  varied  observations  on  his  character  and  ability.  The 
Saturday  Review  (London)  says  his  unfitness  for  leadership  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  had  nothing  to  administer  to  the  sor- 
rows of  those  represented  by  a  deputation  of  the  unemployed  but 
a  dose  of  "  Scotch  philosophy."  while  other  papers  applaud  him 
for  receiving  them  at  all.  The  Socialist  paper  Vorwaerts  (Berlin) 
declares  that  he  failed  because  "  in  England  people  require,  before 
all  things,  decision  of  character  in  a  leader."  The  London  Times 
pronounces  his  defeat  "  a  protest  against  dilettantism  in  politics," 
while  the  London  Economist  thinks  that  his  exclusion  from  the 
House  of  Commons  would  render  it  "  the  poorer  through  the  ab- 
sence of,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  finest  intellects  that  have  ever 
been  applied  to  modern  politics." 

The  general  idea  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  forfeited  his 
leadership   of   the   Conservatives   through   his   failure   to   fall   in 
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A    LIBERAL     CABINET     MEETING. 

— The  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  (London). 

with  the  views  of  the  tariff  reformers.  Others  proclaim  Mr. 
Chamberlain  as  the  coming  man,  though  his  age,  70,  says  one 
journal,  renders  him  unadapted  for  leading  a  cabinet.  The  Morn- 
ing Post  (London,  Conservative,  Tariff  Reformer)   says : 

"Until  the  present  the  followers  of  Mr.  Balfour  have  joined 
hands  with  the  followers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  across  the  deep 
gulf  which  separates  them.  Will  Mr.  Balfour  now  lead  a  number 
of  his  supporters  across  the  bridge  which  still  exists,  and,  as 
leader  of  one  united  party,  take  his  place  at  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
side?    Tariff  reformers  want  a  direct  answer  to  that  question." 


'///<•  Pall  Mull  Gazette  (London,  Conservative)  thinks  thai  the 

question  of  leadership  will  naturally  solve  itself,  and  that  tin: 
paper  above  quoted  is  possibly  cutting  mattei  \  too  close  to  the 
quick  in  opening  the  question,     It  adds: 

"Mr.   Balfour  resigned  office  because  of  Unionisl  divisions  on 
the    fiscal  question,  and  the  preponderance  of  tariff  reformers  in 


A    DEPUTATION  OF  UNEMPLOYED. 

Sir  Campbell-Bannkrman  :  "Arthur  Balfour,  a  philan- 
thropic gentleman  in  the  city,  is,  at  great  inconvenience  to 
himself,  making  a  situation  for  you, — you  are  very  fortunate. 
With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  deputation,  I  am  afraid,  gen- 
tlemen,— and  in  this  I  have  the  full  concurrence  of  my  Right 
Hon.  Friend, — I  can  do  nothing  for  you.  You  will  have  to  wait 
with  exemplary  patience  for  vacancies  as  they  arise." 

— Punch    (London). 

the  lists  published  to-day  may  possibly  make  him  feel  compelled 
to  retire  from  the  leadership  of  the  party  upon  the  same  grounds. 
But  there  is  no  necessity  for  pressing  such  considerations  at  this 
juncture." 

The  London  Globe  (Conservative)  thinks  that  this  is  no  time 
for  concealing  from  Mr.  Balfour  what  his  party  think  about  him. 
His  party  want  tariff  reform,  a  question  on  which  he  has  vacil- 
lated and  hedged  until  they  are  weary  of  his  indecision.  He  has 
only  one  course  to  take,  which  is  prescribed  as  follows : 

"  The  verdict  given  by  the  constituency  he  is  about  to  represent 
in  favor  of  tariff  reform  is  unexampled  in  its  history.  The  party 
of  which  he  is  the  leader  wants  three  tariff  reformers  for  every 
one  which  is  bound  by  the  half-sheet  of  note  paper.  These  are 
plain  facts,  and  unless  Mr.  Balfour  realizes  them  and  accepts 
their  logical  consequences  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  rally 
the  shattered  legions  and  lead  them  to  a  successful  attack." 

An  ex-M.  P.  (Unionist),  writing  to  the  London  Standard,  says: 

"  Patriotism  must  come  before  our  courtesy  to  the  individual, 
and  I  believe  I  am  not  overstating  the  case  when  I  say  that  the 
LTnionist  member  of  Parliament  who  allows  his  feeling  of  per- 
sonal regard  for  Mr.  Balfour  (which  I  am  sure  animates  all)  to 
lead  him  into  supporting  the  right  honorable  gentleman's  con- 
tinued leadership  will  be  acting  traitorously,  not  only  to  the  party, 
but  to  the  empire." 

After  dwelling  upon  "Mr.  Balfour's  many  admirable  and  lofty 
qualities  as  a  scholar  and  gentleman,"   he  concludes : 

"  Mr.  Balfour  does  not  to-day,  at  all  events,  possess  the  special 
qualifications  which  will  enable  a  statesman  to  lead  the  Unionist 
party  back  to  power,  and  bring  about  the  accomplishment  of  its 
program  for  the  protection  and  strengthening  of  the  empire." 

A  ''  Nonconformist  Unionist,"  writing  to  the  Standard,  talks 
of  Mr.  Balfour's  "  fatuous  leadership,"  and  says  that  "  all  long  for 
the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,"  and  another  correspondent 
of  the  same  London  daily  declares,  after  repudiating  Mr.  Bal- 
four's claims,  that  "  the  party  now  wants  a  real  leader,  with  a 
definite  clear-cut  policy,  and  it  knows  where  to  find  him." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Yorkshire  Post  does  not  agree  with  the 
above  stated  preference  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  declares  that 
the  question  of  leadership  is  one  for  Mr.  Balfour  to  decide.    Thus  : 

"It  will  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Balfour  not  only  to  say  that  he 
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is  leader,  but  to  insist  that  he  shall  be  followed.  The  party  need 
unity  of  action,  and  it  can  only  find  this  concentration  under  the 
man  who  is,  as  Mr.  Gibbs  said,  '  The  only  fit  leader  of  the  Union- 
ist party,  at  any  rate,  the  best  leader  of  the  Unionist  party.' " 


EXTRAVAGANCE  OF  THE  BRITISH 

GOVERNMENT. 

AX  earnest  cry  of  warning  is  raised  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
(London)  against  the  reckless  extravagance  with  which 
the  British  Government  is  carried  on,  and  the  very  serious  in- 
crease of  taxation.  The  average  householder,  we  are  told,  is 
overtaxed,  and  the  machinery  of  government  is  too  heavy  and 
too  costly  for  the  practical  requirements  of  the  country;  mean- 
while the  army  is  not  in  a  condition  of  effective  equipment,  and 
all  the  big  cities  of  the  land  are  staggering  under  enormous  loads 
of  debt,  of  which  they  have  no  prospect  of  being  relieved.  Says 
the  anonymous  writer : 

"  The  average  householder,  called  upon  to  meet  what  appear 
to  be  insatiable  demands  for  taxes  and  rates,  asks  whether  he 
obtains  the  value  for  money.  He  has  only  dim  perceptions  of 
how  it  is  disbursed.  He  abandons  as  hopeless  all  attempts  to 
understand  the  mysteries  of  administration  or  to  fathom  the 
bottomless  pit  of  expenditure.  He  reads  in  the  daily  papers  of 
millions  being  voted  by  a  handful  of  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a  few  minutes,  and  with  little  or  no  discussion,  for 
purposes  said  to  be  imperative.  He  may  take  a  casual  glance 
at  one  of  the  plethoric  blue-books  issued  by  the  ton  every  year ; 
but  the  details  are  bewildering,  and  the  columns  of  figures  repel- 
lent. He  sees  gigantic  edifices  arising  in  Whitehall,  and  is  told 
that  they  are  intended  to  accommodate  hundreds  of  clerks  in 
some  branch  of  Dickens's  '  circumlocution  office.'  He  is  con- 
fronted all  over  the  country  by  palatial  structures  known  as 
town-halls,  municipal  buildings,  asylums,  hospitals,  union-houses, 
infirmaries,  pauper  village-schools,  and  public  buildings  of  various 
kinds.  Their  origin,  methods  of  work,  and  the  practical  results, 
are  beyond  his  comprehension.  But  the  unpleasant  facts  remain 
that  he  is  paying  a  war  income-tax  of  a  shilling  in  the  pound  in 
a  time  of  peace ;  that  he  is  assessed  for  house-duty  at  eightpence 
on  his  rack-rental  in  addition  to  a  shilling  in  the  pound  as 
property-tax  if  he  happens  to  own  his  house;  that  the  indirect 
imposts  on  tea  and  other  necessaries  are  irritating;  and  that, 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  his  local  rates  have  increased 
fifty  per  cent,  in  twenty  years,  and  show  no  signs  of  abatement. 
Less  than  a  generation  ago.  rates  and  taxes  were  about  one-sixth 
of  the  rent,  except  in  villages,  where  the  proportion  was  less; 
they  now  average  nearly  one-half  the  rental,  and  they  threaten 
to  equal  it  in  amount." 

Nor  is  there  any  adequate  return  for  this  expenditure.  This  is 
proved,  for  instance,  by  the  present  condition  of  the  army,  for 
which  vast  sums  are  voted  every  year.  He  cites  the  speech  of 
Earl  Roberts  to  this  effect,  as  follows : 

"  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  July,  and  at  various  pub- 
lic functions,  Earl  Roberts  declared  that  our  military  forces  are 
not  in  a  position  to  do  the  work  expected  of  them.  He  said  that 
the  Boer  war  had  shown  the  grave  imperfections  of  the  military 
machine,  but  that  nothing  had  been  done  to  rectify  them  since 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  Except  that  the  officers  and  men  have 
had  experience  of  actual  warfare,  we  are  as  unprepared  as  we 
notoriously  were  in  1899.  With  the  remedies  for  this  condition 
of  things,  as  suggested  by  Earl  Roberts,  the  present  article  is  not 
concerned.  The  immediate  point  is  that,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  and  constantly  increasing  outlay  on  our  military  forces, 
they  are  proclaimed,  on  the  highest  authority,  to  be  inadequate  and 
inefficient." 

The  country  is  impoverished,  moreover,  by  the  abnormal  growth 
of  local  municipal  debts.     Thus: 

"  The  abnormal  growth  of  local  debts  imperatively  calls  for  the 
intervention  of  the  Legislature.  Dangerous  facilities  for  borrow- 
ing have  been  recklessly  used.  The  amount  was  a  little  under  4/. 
per  head  of  the  population  in  1875,  but  it  is  now  over  11/.  Cer- 
tain cities  have  attained  an  unenviable  notoriety  for  the  colossal 
nature  of  their  debts.  Reserving  London  for  special  mention,  we 
rind  that  Manchester  stands  first  among  provincial  cities  with  a 


debt  of  20,250.000/.;  Glasgow  follows,  with  16.250.000/.;  Bir- 
mingham owes  almost  as  much,  and  Liverpool  owes  12,500.000/. 
The  debts  of  Leeds.  Sheffield,  Bradford.  Salford.  Cardiff,  Not- 
tingham. Huddersfield,  Leicester,  and  Bolton  range,  in  the  above 
order,  from  10.500,000/.  to  3,500.000/.;  while  those  of  a  number  of 
other  places  range  from  the  lower  figure  to  1. 000.000/.  The 
greater  part  of  the  loans  has  been  for  sewage  works  and  water- 
supply,  for  gas  and  electricity,  for  parks  and  recreation-grounds, 
for  the  erection  of  town-halls,  schools,  workhouses,  infirmaries, 
and  hospitals,  for  roads  and  tramways,  for  cemeteries  and 
markets,  for  libraries,  museums,  baths  and  washhouses.  Never- 
theless, it  is  probable  that,  before  the  terms  have  expired  for 
which  these  gigantic  loans  have  been  contracted,  the  gas  and  elec- 
tricity works,  the  methods  and  sources  of  water-supply,  the  sys- 
tem of  tramways,  the  modes  of  sanitation,  will  all  be  superseded, 
if  not  rendered  useless,  by  scientific  discoveries  and  practical 
developments." 

The  writer  proposes  rigid  economy  and  fuller  parliamentary 
control  for  a  condition  of  things  which  shows  a  "  weakness  of 
national  and  municipal  credit  which  is  fraught  with  grave  dan- 
ger," and  he  sets  forth  as  remedial  measures  the  following: 

"  The  exercise  of  a  rigid  economy  in  the  great  spending  depart- 
ments of  the  public  service,  like  the  army  and  navy ;  the  restora- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  of  full  financial  control ;  an 
arrest  of  the  tendency  to  borrow  large  sums  for  local  purposes- 
(repayment  rf  which  should  be  spread  over  not  more  than  thirty 
years,  or  on':  generation)  ;  the  vast  outlay  upon  experimental  and 
structural  works,  the  rapid  growth  of  officialism,  and  the  craze 
for  municipal  trading.  There  is  no  heroic  method  of  dealing  with 
the  complex  difficulties;  but  it  may  be  urged  that  the  same  com- 
mon-sense and  business  rules  should  be  applied  to  national  and 
local  expenditure  that  are  considered  to  be  imperative  in  ordinary 
life." 

MATERIAL   ORDER  AND    MORAL  ANARCHY 

IN    RUSSIA. 

COUNT  WITTE  modestly  boasts  that  he  has  crushed  the 
revolution  in  Russia,  says  the  correspondent  of  the  Temps 
(Paris)  ;  and,  indeed,  we  are  told  that  the  general  situation  seems 
to  be,  at  least,  much  improved.  The  railroads  are  being  operated, 
the  workmen  have  resumed  work,  life  is  beginning  to  return  to 
its  even  tenor.  Yet  Witte  is  threatened  with  the  fate  of  Plehve, 
and  while  reaction  makes  demonstrations  on  one  side,  revolu- 
tionary discontent  is  silently  fermenting  on  the  other.  To  quote  the 
Temps: 

"  Beneath  the  tattered  mantle  of  repression,  we  see  reaction 
working,  as  if  alarm  accompanied  the  most  ordinary  measure;  of 
precaution.  It  seems  whimsical  that  the  quiet  bourgeoisie  should 
be  crying  out  against  the  imprisonment  of  revolutionaries,  incen- 
diaries and  assassins.  People  are  recalling  the  fate  of  Plehve. 
They  are  dreading  disorder,  yet  the  restoration  of  order  fills  them 
with  foreboding.  ...  In  short,  material  order  has  been  re- 
established, while  moral  anarchy  is  actually  reigning." 

The  European,  and  especially  the  Russian,  press  dwell  upon 
two  especial  points,  one  of  which  is  summed  up  by  Mr.  Paul 
Adam,  a  well-known  French  writer  in  the  Journal  (Paris),  who 
says  that  Count  Witte  advised  the  Czar  to  publish  the  liberal 
manifesto  which  has  never  been  fulfilled  ;  that  the  Prime  Minister 
everywhere  appoints  governors  and  officials  known  for  their  auto- 
cratic opinions;  and  that  the  nihilists  are  threatening  him  with 
the  same  fate  as  befell  Plehve.  Witte  is  really  the  slave  of  his 
position,  and  in  every  interview  refrains  from  saying  anything 
which  might  injure  his  position  at  Tsarskoe-Selo  on  the  one  hand, 
or,  on  the  other,  might  hasten  the  act  of  the  nihilist  appointed 
to  be  his  executioner.  The  Prime  Minister  is  accordingly  in  a 
frightful  position,  and  gives  evidence  of  it  by  his  frequent  physical 
collapses  and  his  threats  to  retire  into  private  life.  To  quote 
Mr.  Adam: 

"  The  vulture  is  ever  tearing  the  heart  of  this  Prometheus 
chained  to  the  chair  of  office  before  the  long  table  covered  with 
newspaper  clippings  and  documents.     The  destinies  of  Russia  lfr" 
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on  that  table,  in  the  sheets  of  manuscript  constantly  modified  ac- 
cording to  results  arrived  at  through  stormy  discussion  in  the 
presence  of  Nicholas  II.  .  .  .  Witte,  the  giant  who  serves  as  the 
caryatid  supporting  the  edifice  of  autocratic  power,  shows  signs 
of  fatigue.  His  titanic  shoulders  are  giving  way.  In  spite  of  the 
admitted  loyalty  of  the  troops,  the  defeat  of  the  Moscow  rising, 
the  imprisonment  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  insurgents,  and 
the  widespread  precautions  taken,  the  rumblings  of  revolution 
continue  to  be  heard  from  all  points  of  the  compass." 

VVitte's  delay  in  fulfilling  the  promises  of  the  Czar's  manifesto 
of  October  30  is  not  considered  to  be  excused  by  the  words  he 
uttered  to  Mr.  Dillon,  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  in  a  recent 
interview  reported  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna).  The  Pre- 
mier at  that  time  declared:  "The  noble  and  energetic  aspiration 
which  three  months  ago  was  published  by  proclamation  from  the 
throne,  I  desire  to  render  a  practical  reality.  This  is  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  my  policy ;  not  an  iota  less,  not  an  iota  more." 
While  the  proclamation  of  the  Czar  announced  the  coming  of  the 
popular  representative  government,  it  has  never  come,  says  the 
Naradnoye  Chosyiaistvo  (St.  Petersburg),  formerly  the  Nascha 
Zhizn,  and  adds : 

"  The  country  has  often  heard  these  words  before,  but  nothing 
has  ever  come  of  them.  It  has  seen  and  still  sees  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  manifesto  has  gradually  dwindled  and  will  soon  be 
absolutely  nothing;  it  sees  that  the  liberty  of  the  proclamation  is 
a  thing  which  has  no  existence ;  that  not  the  slightest  legislative 
freedom  has  been  realized,  and  that  things  have  grown  worse  in 
this  respect  during  the  last  gloomy  year.  ...  In  this  interview  he 
did,  however,  utter  one  sentence  of  actual  interest.  The  Count 
declared  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  resigning  his  office  and  re- 
tiring into  private  life.  Perhaps  this  was  the  reason  why  he  gave 
such  a  long  account  of  all  the  public  services  he  was  going  to 
render  the  people  in  the  future." 

Referring  to  this  interview,  the  London  Times  says  that  the 
Russian  press  taunts  the  Prime  Minister  for  his  silence  "  on  the 
points  which  it  most  concerns  the  nation  to  know,"  and  con- 
tinues : 

"  He  says  nothing,  it  is  observed,  about  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promises  which  the  manifesto  contains.  He  does  not  state  how 
and  when  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  to  be  convoked, 
or  how  and  when  civil  liberties  are  to  be  bestowed  upon  them,  and 
they  sneer  at  his  profession  of  good  intentions.     The  '  reforms ' 


are  certainly  slow  in  coming,  but  so,  it  is  only  fair  to  rcmembet 
are  almost  all  legislative  ami  administrative  measures  in  Ru 
The  very  fact  that  the  newspapers  can  rail  at  the  Government 

with  the  freedom  in  which  they  indulge  is  itself  a  sign  that  things 
are  no  longer  what  they  were  a  very  short  tune  ago." 

The  second  point  which  is  calling  forth  remarks  both  inside 
and  outside  Russia  is  the  openly  reactionary  position  taken  by  the 
Czar  himself  in  the  course  of  a  meeting  with  a  deputation  from 
the  "League  of  Russian  Men."  According  to  the  St.  Petersburg 
Obcdiii'ciiie  ( Reactionary),  the  Czar  accepted  for  himself  and  his 
son  the  emblems  and  badges  offered  by  the  delegation.  He  lis- 
tened attentively  to  Mr  A.  M.  Maikoff,  brother  of  the  famous 
poet,  who  in  his  speech  celebrated  the  glories  and  advantages  of 
autocracy.     Nicholas  II  said  in  reply: 

I  will  bear,  myself,  the  burden  of  power  which  was  committed 
to  me  in  the  Kremlin,  feeling  sure  that  the  Russian  people  will 
support  me  in  the  task.  I  will  give  an  account  of  that  power  to 
God  alone." 

One  of  the  delegates  warned  the  Czar  against  Witte,  and  said  : 

"Have  no  confidence  in  him  who  puts  his  trust  in  Freemasons, 
and  in  the  foreign  elements  of  the  population.  When  the  Rus- 
sian people,  after  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  pray  to  God  on 
behalf  of  their  autocratic  Emperor,  this  prayer  is  more  precious 
than  all  the  eulogies  of  newspapers  and  foreign  bankers." 

Another  speaker  condemned  the  Jews  as  causers  of  the  present 
sedition  and  implored  the  Czar  not  to  grant  them  equality  before 
the  law,  to  which  he  replied,  says  the  newspaper  we  are  citing: 
"  I  shall  think  over  it."  Referring  to  this  imperial  remark  the 
London  Times  says : 

"  It  is  striking  that  the  Tsar  uttered  no  word  of  rebuke  against 
this  outburst  of  bigotry.  We  cannot  suppose  that  he  contem- 
plates going  back  upon  the  loud  professions  of  toleration  to  his 
subjects  of  all  creeds  and  races  which  he  has  made.  But  it  is 
ominous  that,  either  from  an  ill-judged  prudence  or  from  lack 
of  moral  courage,  he  neither  condemned  nor  rejected  the  danger- 
ous counsel  so  given  him.  '  I  shall  think  it  over,'  we  are  told, 
were  the  words  with  which  he  received  it.  If  they  were  really 
spoken,  they  cannot  but  intensify  the  misgivings  which  are  felt 
in  many  quarters  as  to  the  real  worth  of  his  majesty's  liberal  pro- 
fessions."— Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   TWO    CHAMBERLAINS. 

Through. 


— Punch   (London). 


The   Ghost   op 
back  my  legions  ! 
Joseph  Varus  : 


the  two  imperalisms. 
Augustus    (Lord    Beaconsfleld) 


Give  me 
What  have  you  done  with  them?" 
"  Well — I've  saved  seven  of  my  own  men  !  " 
— The  Westminster  Gazette. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AFTER  ELECTION. 
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A  FRENCH  PICTURE  OF  GERMAN   PATRIOTISM. 

THE  present  ill-feeling  for  German}-  that  is  entertained  in 
France  finds  expression  in  frequent  flings  at  the  Kaiser  and, 
indeed,  everything  Teuton,  flings  which  the  Germans  take  with 
entire  equanimity,  however,  in  view  of  their  source  and  motive. 
The  latest  attack  of  this  sort  is  a  derisive  article  on  German 
patriotism  which  appears  in  the  Paris  Correspondant  from  the 
pens  of  Jeanne  and  Frederic  Regamey.  We  are  informed  in  this 
article  that  the  Germans,  from  their  earliest  childhood,  are  edu- 
cated in  contempt  for  other  nations,  in  admiration  for  everything 
that  is  German,  and  are  taught  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
Germany  will  comprise  most  of  the  European  territory.  These 
writers  contend  that  German  patriotism  dates  from  the  year 
1870;  that  up  to  that  time  Germany  was  nothing  but  a  group  of 
hostile,  tho  nominally  united  states.  The  patriotism  of  Germany, 
we  are  told,  is  well  described  in  the  words  of  Bismarck :  "  The 
Germans  are  no  good  until  they  are  united  either  by  a  common 
hatred  of  some  other  race,  or  by  force ;  then  they  are  excellent, 
irresistible,  invincible;  otherwise  they  like  to  do  each  as  he 
chooses."  While  in  France  patriotism  is  being  depreciated  by  the 
pacifists  and  the  anti-militarists,  who  profess  to  be  cosmopolitan 
in  their  sentiments  and  entertain  a  great  admiration  for  Germany, 
we  read.  Germany  is  the  country  where  patriotism  is  rampant, 
and  where  cosmopolitanism  means  pan-Germanism.  Patriotism 
is  indeed  taught  to  the  Germans  from  the  very  cradle.  The  Ger- 
man school  books  are  full  of  verse  and  prose  eulogies  on  every- 
thing in  Germany.     To  quote  the  following  song: 

I  am  a  fittle  German  boy,  and  it  gives  me  joy  to  say  so. 
A  German  man  is  honest;    1  am  honest  and  will  stay  so. 

The  truth  I  always  want  to  speak, 

The  right  I  always  want  to  seek, 

My  courage  shows  my  German  blood, 

My  trust  in  God  will  keep  me  good, 
For  I'm  a  little  German  boy,  and  it  gives  me  joy  to  say  so. 

In  the  same  strain  is  the  song  called  "  The  German  Young 
Man." 

Further  quotations  are  given  from  a  "  Description  of  Germany  " 
written  by  a  professor  in  the  Royal  Normal  School  of  Halle. 
Thus: 

"  In  spite  of  all  the  influences  which  have  made  attacks  upon 
the  severity  of  our  ancient  manners,  the  German  has  ever  cher- 
ished a  profound  sentiment  of  right,  of  honor,  and  morality.  The 
saying  of  the  old  writer  is  always  true :  'Among  the  Germans 
honor  is  so  sensitive  a  thing  that  it  is  very  easily  wounded.'  For 
instance,  a  German  who  is  vicious  feels  the  prick  of  conscience 
in  quite  a  different  way  from  the  unbridled  Latin.  The  German 
never  loses  the  feeling  that  vice  is  a  contradiction  to  his  real 
nature." 

So  intense  is  this  patriotic  Germanism,  according  to  our  writers, 
that  even  inanimate  things  are  Germanised,  and  we  read  of  a 
German  oak,  a  German  ash,  a  German  house.     To  quote : 

"  We  have  seen  how  educators  by  a  series  of  trifling  devices 
imprint  upon  the  minds  of  young  people  the  deep  consciousness 
of  their  superiority.  The  conviction  is  formed  that  with  them 
everything,  virtue,  affection,  courage,  people,  trees,  mean  some- 
thing that  is  special,  unique,  and  impossible  to  be  found  among 
any  other  nation.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  German  is 
filled  with  a  national  pride  as  indestructible  as  it  is  unreasonable. 
Every  triumph  which  he  aspires  to  seems  to  be  naturally  his  due, 
and  he  comes  at  last  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  literature  filled 
with  pan-Germanistic  dreams,  without  doubting  for  an  instant 
that  these  will  be  realised  sooner  or  later." 

The  next  step  in  educating  the  young  German  is  to  teach  him 
the  inferiority  of  other  races — not  only  the  Slavs.  Czechs,  etc., 
but  especially  the  French.  The  French  are  always  represented 
in  the  German  school-books  as  vain,  fickle,  volatile,  envious,  and 
perfidious — always  bent  on  persecuting  the  peaceful  Germans. 
They  even  depreciate  the  art,  science,  and  literature  of  France. 


Thus  Mr.  Hummel,  who  is  "a  noble  German  savant,"  writes  as 
follows  in  his  "Manual  of  Geography  "  : 

"  French  music  is  distinguished  more  by  its  grace  than  by  its 
depth  of  feeling.  In  painting,  a  fine  judge  of  French  art  has  said 
that  it  is  a  French  characteristic  to  love  the  horrible,  so  that  of 
every  three  pictures  one  at  least  will  contain  a  corpse.  The  poe- 
try of  France,  in  spite  of  its  incontestable  influence  on  the  litera- 
ture of  other  countries,  appears  to  pure  and  undepraved  German 
taste  to  be  too  much  occupied  with  the  representation  of  the 
monstrous  or  the  vulgar.  What  the  French  have  produced  in  the 
domain  of  science  and  art  may  be  comprised  within  a  very  narrow 
circle,  and  the  number  of  people  scientifically  educated  in  France 
is  relatively  small." 

The  object  of  this  assiduous  cultivation  of  German  patriotism 
and  self-esteem,  we  read,  is  a  very  practical  end.  It  means  the 
conquest  of  Europe  by  Germany,  and  the  extension  of  her 
colonial  empire.  Speaking  of  the  German  "  Manual  of  Geogra- 
phy "  above  referred  to,  these  writers  say  of  its  author : 

"  Like  all  his  confreres,  he  first  of  all  establishes  the  point 
that  at  least  a  third  of  France  ought  justly  to  be  annexed  to  Ger- 
many, since  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  are  of  German 
origin.  They  have  moreover  certain  specific  qualities  due  to  this 
ancestry.  In  Champagne  '  We  recognise  by  the  numberless 
blonde  heads  and  blue  eyes  that  we  are  Hearing  the  German 
frontier,  and  we  know  this  also  by  the  serious  character  of  the 
inhabitants.'  The  same  is  the  case  in  Picardy,  and  even  more  so 
in  Normandy." 

The  German  writers,  however,  allow  that  there  are  in  France 
some  real  French  Provinces,  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Hummell  describes  them  to  the  young  Germans : 

"  The  Ile-de-France  is  the  core  of  France,  the  stuffing  of  the 
French  pudding.  Into  this  place  the  foreign  invaders  drove  back 
the  ancient  Gallo-Roman  tribes,  and  here  the  stranger  and  the 
foreigner  are  to  be  found  in  fewest  numbers.  This  heart  of 
France,  this  most  corrupt  section,  is.  as  it  were,  the  leaven  of 
unsoundness  which  has  been  powerful  enough  to  sour  and  inflate 
the  whole  mass.  It  is  here  we  find  the  origin  of  that  instability, 
that  fickleness,  that  want  of  intelligence,  which  distinguishes 
even  the  most  noble  classes  of  the  French  people.  It  is  in  this 
Gallic  center  that  we  meet  with  the  Frenchman  of  the  most  ill- 
made  and  stunted  type,  so  short  indeed  that  in  most  cases  he 
scarcely  attains  the  minimum  stature  required  in  the  French 
Army." 

In  a  German  brochure  entitled  "  Germany  at  the  beginning  of 
the  20th  century,"  the  scheme  of  Germanic  conquests  is  fully 
developed.     In  the  words  of  Jeanne  and  Frederic  Regamey : 

"After  having  treated  of  what  the  author  of  this  brochure  styles 
the  'senile'  policy  of  Bismarck,  as  being  too  timid  for  his  own 
taste,  the  anonymous  writer  sketches  the  future  events  which  are 
destined  to  take  place  in  order  that  Germany,  victorious  over  al- 
most all  European  countries,  may  at  last  be  enabled  to  occupy  the 
position  which  belongs  to  her  of  right,  and  which  wicked  neigh- 
bors have  hitherto  prevented  her  from  enjoying.  He  explains 
that  now  that  the  great  Slav  power  Russia  is  utterly  crushed  and 
absolutely  incapacitated  for  doing  any  harm,  the  Germans  will 
victoriously  spread  themselves  from  Moldavia  to  the  Adriatic 
and  the  non-German  population  on  this  side  of  the  Leytha  will 
be  simply  and  completely  driven  from  their  territory.  Large  sec- 
tions of  territory  will  also  be  taken  from  France  and  from  Rus- 
sia to  form  buffer  states  on  our  eastern  and  western  frontiers, 
from  which  the  native  population  is  to  be  banished." 

The  final  step  in  the  extension  of  pan-Germanism  is  summed 
up  by  saying.  "Then  we  will  extend  our  colonial  empire." 

A  curious  means  of  cherishing  jingoism  is  the  illustrated  post 
card,  each  with  its  appropriate  poem.  In  one  of  these  the  German 
emperor  is  represented  in  colors,  wearing  the  uniform  of  an 
admiral.  Underneath  is  a  sonnet  predicting  that  the  Germans 
shall  "gain  the  whole  world."  "You  are  the  shepherd  of  the 
great  flock  of  the  people."  it  declares,  "you  are  the  future  great 
people  of  the  earth."— Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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You  Begiiv  the  First  Day 
to  Speak,  Read,  and  Write 

To  acquire  any  one  of  the  great  foreign 
languages  mail  the  coupon  below  and  re- 
ceive, free,  a  complete  copy  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  Rosenthal  Practical  Linguistry, 
facsimile  letters  from  language  authori- 
ties in  the  leading  American  Universities, 
booklet,  and  interesting  explanatory  liter- 
ature. 


FRENCH 
GERMAN 
SPANISH 
ITALIAN 


lOO-Page  Instruction 
Book  for    the  Asking 

This  volume  which  we  send  gratis  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  coupon  below  contains  Dr. 
Rosenthal's  complete  explanation  of  his 
marvelously  successful  system  of  language 
study,  together  with  the  first  exercises  in 
the  self-study  course  books  and  explana- 
tion of  the  Language-Phone — its  origin, 
etc. 


THE    MARVELOUS,       THE    INCOMPARABLE,      THE    THOROUGHLY   PROVEN 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

The  Most  Perfect,  Natural,  and  Successful  Method  Ever  Devised  for  Acquiring  a  Foreign  Language 

With  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

A  Priceless,  Lifetime  Advantage  in  the  Mental  Equipment  of  Every  Man  or  Woman 

Upward  of  a  million  students,  teachers,  businessmen,  and  others  have  availed  themselves  of  the  Rosenthal  System  with  entire  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.     Thousands  have  already  used  it  with  the  wonderful  Language-Phone,  that  tireless  and  precisely  accurate,  up-to-date  teacher. 


French,  German,  Spanish  or  Ital- 
ian. To  speak  it,  to  understand 
it,  to  write  it,  there  is  but  one  way. 
You  must  hear  it  spoken  over  and 
over,  until  your  ear  knows  it.  You 
must  see  it  printed  correctly  till 
your  eye  knows  it.  You  must  talk 
it  and  write  it.  All  this  can  be 
done  best  by  the  Language-Phone 
Method.  With  this  method  you 
buy  a  professor  outright.  You 
own  him.  He  speaks  as  you 
choose,  slowly  or  quickly;  when 
you  choose,  night  or  day;  for  a 
few  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time. 
Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  lan- 
guage who  hears  it  spoken  often 
enough ;  and  by  this  method  you 
can  hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 


Only  10  Minutes  a  Day  for  a  Little  While 

If  you  knew  how  easily  you  could  acquire  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing  familiarity  with  any  or  all  of  the  four  great  living  foreign 
languages,  would  you  be  content  to  remain  longer  ignorant  of 
this  delighful  and  important  accomplishment  ?  Only  ten  minutes 
a  day  for  a  little  while  in  your  leisure  moments  will  give  you 
speaking  reading  and  writing  familiarity  with  a  new  language. 

The  Natural  Method  of  Study 

The  keynote  of  the  success  of  this  system  is  that  it  is  the  natural 
way  in  which  the  mind  acquires  an  unfamiliar  language.  It  is 
almost  exactly  as  a  child  learns  to  talk.  Almost  unconsciously 
you  glide  into  thinking  in  a  new  lauguage.  You  learn  to  use 
sentences  rather  than  isolated  words,  and  you  avoid  all  the 
old-time  drudgery. 

The  Voices  of  Living  Native  Professors 

The  Language-Phone  furnishes  ready  self-instruction  for  one  or 
for  every  member  of  the  family,  unceasingly  ready  for  service, 
repeating  the  living  voices  of  the  native  professors  with  absolute 
accuracy  of  pronunciation.  It  talks  at  almost  any  speed  you 
require.  It  is  simplicity  itself,  and  a  child  can  use  it  as  easily  as 
a  grown  person.  It  always  stays  in  order.  It  affords  the  acme 
of  accuracy,  celerity,  convenience.  It  offers  pleasant  mental  rec- 
reation and  a  delightful  means  toward  self-culture.  You  can 
enjoy  it  at  any  time,  and  there  is  a  certain  fascination  in  its  use. 

Eye,  Ear,  Tongue  and  Mind 

You  learn  the  whole  language.  All  functions  of  language  are 
taught  by  this  method  at  the  same  time.  Eye,  ear,  tongue  and 
mind  are  all  brought  into  play.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  mem- 
orize lists  of  verbs,  declensions  and  complicated  grammatical 
rules.  You  hear  the  exact  pronunciation  of  a  native  professor, 
whose  accuracy  and  reliability  we  guarantee.  In  private  lessons 
you  have  no  such  assurance. 


Indorsed  by 
University  Authorities 

Let  us  mail  you  facsimile  letters 
from  well-known  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  following  great 
Universities. 


YblIo  University 

Princeton  University 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Cornell  University 

Boston  University 

University  of  Virginia 

St.  John's  College 

University  of  Minnesota 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 

St.  Joseph's  College 

University  of  Colorado 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

De  La  Salle  Institute 

Brown  University 

Columbia  University 

Manhattan  College 

N.  Y.  University 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Chicago 

Syracuse  University 

Besides  ma.ny  other  authorities 


Why  This  Remarkable  Offer 

In  offering  to  present  this  book  to  Literary  Digest  readers,  without 
obligation,  is  to  make  known  to  them  the  innumerable  merits  of  this 
world-renowned  system  of  language  study.  We  wish  it  to  make  its 
own  appeal,  and  we  are  confident  that  if  you  will  give  this  appeal  a  care- 
ful hearing  by  reading  their  First  Volume  of  the  Linguistry  Books  you 
will  at  once  join  the  ranks  of  the  great  army  of  successful  students. 

THE  LANCUACE-PHONE  METHOD 

1103  Metropolis  Bldg.,  16th  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York 


This  Coupon  Entitles  the  Sender  to  Part  1 


TtiK  i,iv(.h<;k  I'liitvi'  mkthod, 

Broadway  and  Sixteenth  St.,  Slew  York  City. 

Please  send  me  free  Volume  One  of  the  Rosenthal  Practical  Linguistry 
iu    the Language.    (State  which  language  you  wish.) 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CURRENT    POETRY. 


Song  to  the  Bell  in  the  Campanile  of 
Ivan  Veliky. 

BY    WILLIAM    WATSON. 

Toll,  thou  mighty   Moscow   Bell  ; 
Mighty  news  to  nations  tell. 
Old  things   perish — toll   their   knell. 
Toll,  thou  mighty  Kremlin  Bell. 

Toll,  thou  far  resounding  Bell. 
Toll  the  captive  from  his  cell. 
Toll  for  them  that  faithful  fell. 
Toll,  thou  mighty  Moscow  Bell. 

Toll,  thou  hollow-booming  Bell. 
Strong   is   Wrong,    and   'stablisht  well. 
Stubborn  are  the  forts  of  Hell  ; 
Toll  their  fall,  thou  thunderous  Bell. 

Toll,    with    vast    and   billowy    swell. 
Toll,  thou  mighty  Kremlin  Bell. 
Long  do  men   in  darkness  dwell  ; 
Toll  the  Dawn,  O  Moscow  Bell. 

— From   the  London  Tribune. 


Three  Poems  by  the  Late  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar. 

SLOW  THROUGH  THE  DARK. 

Slow  moves  the  pageant  of  a  climbing  race  ; 
Their  footsteps  drag  far,  far  below  the  height, 
And  unprevailing  by  their  utmost  might, 

Seem    faltering    downward    from    each    hard-won 
place. 

No  strange  swift-sprung  exception  we  ;  we  trace 
A  devious  way  through  dim,  uncertain  light, — 
Our  hope  through  the  long  vistaed  years,  a 
sight 

Of  that  our  Captain's  soul  sees  face  to  face. 

Who,    faithless,   faltering  that  the  road   is   steep, 

Now   raiseth   up   his   drear   insistent  cry? 
Who  stoopeth  here  to  spend  a  while  in  sleep 
Or  curseth  that  the  storm  obscures  the  sky? 
Heed   not   the    darkness    round   you    dull    and 
deep  ; 
The    clouds    grow    thickest    when    the    summit's 
nigh. 

DEATH    SONG. 

Lay  me  down  beneaf  de  willers  in  de  grass, 
Whah  de  branch'll  go  a-singin'  as  it  pass. 

An.   w'en   I's   a-layin'   low, 

I  kin  hyeah  it  as  it  go, 
Singin',  "  Sleep,  my  honey,  tek  yo'  res'  at  las'." 

Lay  me  nigh  to  whah  hit  meks  a  little  pool, 
An'  de  watah  stan's  so  quiet  lak  and  cool, 

Whah  de  little  birds  in   spring 

Ust  to  come  an'   drink  an'  sing, 
An'  de  chillen  waded  on  dey  way  to  school. 

Let  me  settle  we'en  my  shouldahs  draps  dey  load 
Nigh  enough  to  hyeah  de  noises  in  de  road  ; 

Fu'   I   t'ink  de  las'  long  res' 

Gwine  to  soothe  my  sperrit  bes', 
Ef  I's  layin'  'mong  de  t'ings  I's  alius  knowed. 

life's  tragedy. 

It  may  be  misery  not  to  sing  at  all 

And  to  go  silent  through  the  brimming  day. 
It  may  be  sorrow  never  to  be  loved, 

But  deeper  griefs   than   these   beset  the   way. 

To  have  come  near  to  sing  the  perfect  song 
And  only  by  a  half-tone  lost  the  key. 

There  is  the  potent  sorrow,   there  the  grief, 
The  pale,   sad  staring  of  life's  tragedy. 

To   have  just  missed  the  perfect  love, 

Not  the  hot  passion  of  untempered  youth, 

But  that  which  lays  aside  its  vanity 

And  gives  thee  for  thy  trusting  worship,  truth. 

This,  this  it  is  to  bs  accursed  indeed  ; 

For  if  we  mortals  love,  or  if  we  sing, 
We  count  our  joys  not  by  the  things  we  have, 

But  by  what  kept  us  from  the  perfect  thing. 

Old  France  in  the  New  World 

Q    i  ii  0    IX  THE   17m   CENTURY 

BY  JAMES   DOUGLAS,  LL.  D. 
Fully  Illustrated,  $2.50  Net;  Postage,  21  cents 

THE  LONDON  BPECTATOH  my.     "This  I k  I.  i,„i Uellght- 

rut  reading,    uid  the    tatement  is  corroborated  bjr  the  entire  km 
i  edition  i"  bo  printed  ihortlj . 

THE  BURROWS  BROTHERS  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Avoid  a  Trip  to  the 

Police  Court 


The  fine  amounts  to  little— it's  the  hours  of  delay, 
the  inconvenience  and  possible  humiliation  for  you 
and  for  those  in  your  company  that  try  the  patience 
and  spoil  the  pleasure  of  the  whole  trip. 

All  this  can  positively  be  avoided  by  equipping 
your  car  with 

The  Warner 

Auto -Meter 

(Registers  Speed  and  Distance) 

This  little  instrument  always  tells  the  truth. 
It  registers  with  ABSOLUTE  ACCURACY 
from  %  mile  to  60  miles  per  hour.  It  at- 
taches to  any  Automobile  made. 


Flexible 
Driving' 

Shaft 
attaches 
to  Front 

Wheel. 


Without  it  you  never 
'know  your  exact  speed— 
and  the  temptation  to  go 
a  little  faster  and  a  little 
faster  is  almost  irresist- 
ible—you know  how  it  is. 
And  you  know,  too,  what 
happens  to  you  and  your 
party  when  you  think  you 
are  going  8  miles  an  hour 
and  the  Policeman's  stop 
watch  says  15. 

Don't   guess  yourself 
to  trouble— KNOW  and  keep 
of  it.    The  Warner  Auto- 
jMeter  is  your  salvation. 

And  it's  your  ONLY  sal- 
vation. 

Because  the  Warner  Auto- 
meter  is  the  only  speed  indi- 
cator which  is  sensitive  enough 
to  be  absolutely  and  unfailingly 
accurate  at  speeds  under  10  miles 
an  hour.  I 

Because    it's    the    only   one 
which  works  perfectly  in  all  posi- 
tions and  at  all  angles,  on  rough 
roads  or  smooth,  up  hill  or  down. 
Because    it's    the   only   one 
which  changes  with  the  speed  alone 
and  in  which  the  indicator  does  not 
dance  back  and  forth  from  the  jar 
of  the  car. 

The  Warner  Auto-Meter  is  the  only 
speed  indicator  which  is  actuated  by  the 
same  fixed,  unchangeable  Magnetism  which 
'makes  the  Mariner's  Compass  reliable   FOR- 
EVER under  all  conditions. 

No  one  else  can  use  M  agnetism  to  determine 
the  speed  of  an  Automobile,  though  it's  the  only 
positive  and  sure  way.  Because  there  is  just  one 
way  in  which  Magnetism  can  successfully  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  we  have  Patented 
that  way. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  Warner  Auto- 
Meter  which  can  give  out,  or  wear  out,  or  get 
out  of  adjustment..  It  is  the  only  speed  Indicator 
made  without  cams,  plates  or  levers,  and  in 
which  there  is  no  friction.  Friction  wears  away 
the  cams  and  levers  in  other  speed  indicators, 
which  are  necessarily  so  small  that  1-1000  of  an 
inch  wear  will  throw  out  the  reading  from  one 
to  five  miles  an  hour. 

One  Warner  Auto-Meter  will  last  a  lifetime. 


It  is  as  sensitive  as  a  Compass  and  as 
Solid  as  a  Rock.  Otherwise  it  couldn't 
stand  our  severe  service-test,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  trip  of 

160,000  Miles  at  50  Miles  per  Hour  on 
Granite   Pavements    Riding    Solid   Tires. 

The  practical  Warner  Testing  Machine 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  wheel  connection 
of  the  Auto-Meter  is  attached  to  a  shaft 


running  200  revolutions  per  minute. 
Across  this  shaft  lies  a  plank  which  is 
hinged  at  one  end  and  has  the  Auto-Meter 
attached  to  the  other.  Brazed  to  the  shaft 
is  a  knob  of  steel,  which  at  every  revolu- 
tion "bumps"  the  plank,  giving  to  the 
Auto-Meter  200  shocks  per  minute  while  it 
is  showing  a  speed  of  50  miles  per  hour. 

Each  one  of  these  shocks  is  more 
severe  than  would  be  suffered  in  an  en- 
tire season's  riding.  After  running  10 
hours  a  day  for  THREE  MONTHS, 
actual  tests  show  the  Auto-Meter  to  be 
recording  the  speed  with  the  same  ac- 
curacy as  at  first  within  1-1000  of  1"„.  or 
less  than  6  inches  per  mile. 

No  Other  Speed  Indicator  on  Earth 

Could  Stand  this  Test. 

This  is  why  we  sell  each  Auto-Meter  on  a 

TEN  YEARS  GUARANTEE 

and  why  we  gladly  renew  any  Auto-Meter 
iwhich  has  not  been  injured  by  accident  if 
the  Magnet  (the  HEART  of  the  instrument*  is 
less  accurate  than  1-10  of  1%  after  10  years  use. 

We  will  gladly  tell  you  more  about  this 
wonderful  instrument  if  you  will  write  us. 

If  you  write  TODAY  we  will  send  you 
something  every  motorist  will  prize — our 

Free  Book— "Auto  Pointers." 


THE  WARNER  INSTRUMENT  CO„   103  Roo.evelt  Street,   BELOIT,  WIS. 

(The  Auto-Meter  Is  on  sale  by  all  C,;st-class  dealers  and  at  most  Gara°res.| 


FOR  50c 


We  send  you,  charges  paid,  25  sheets 
of  the  best  Carbon  Paper  made  in  the 
world,  our  'Bull  Frog  Brand," 
put  up  in  our  patented  portfolio  which 
preserves  your  carbon  paper  from  crimp- 
ling,  tearing  or  soiling.  136  impressions 
from  a  single  sheet.  Wears  like  cloth. 
Non-smutting,  clean  to  handle.  Send  for 
free  book  and  free  samples.  Agents 
wanted  every  where.  THE  NEWTON- 
ROTHER1CK  MFCJ.CO.,  402  Superior 
Street,  Toledo,  O. 


HEALTHY  SPARKS 


'  BlVi 


hi  tfyi 


Apple 


inchasan  Apple  Automatic  Spsrker. 

no  Switches.    No  Kelts.    No  Batteries, 
for  storting  or  miming.      It  insures  a 
steady,    reliable    current,  with    perfect  ^ 
ignition  all  the  time.      Can  be  in 
Quickly    ami   easily    on    any    machine. 
for  Information  to  The  Dayton  Elec- 
trical JlfgCo.,  125  Renter  Bdg..  Dayton,  0- 


Vii'MS* 


Automatic 

Sparker 


lA/ater   Supply    for    Country    Homes 

Deliver  water  from  spring  or  stream  to  house,  stable,  lawn,  storage  tank,  etc.,  by  the 
automatic  working 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINES 

Always  froing*  without  attention.    Raise  30  feet  for  every  footfall.    BOJ  efficiency.    Large 

plants  for  irrigation,  equipping  towns,  railroad  tanks,  etc.    Over  5,000  in  use. 
Catalogue  ami  estimates  free. 

RIFE    ENGINE    CO.,       -       .       2004  Trinity  Bldg..  New  York 
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Song  for  a  Cracked  Voice. 

BY    \\  ai.i.ai  ED    1ICWIN. 
When    I    was    young    and    Blender,    a    spender,    a 
lender, 
What     gentleman     adventurer     was     piankier 
than   I, 
Who  lustier  at  passes  with  glasses — and  lasses. 
How  pleasant    was   the  look  of   'em   as  I   came 

,i;i  anting  by  ! 
(  But  now  there's  none  to  sigh  at  me  as  I  come 
creaking  by.) 

Then    Pegasus    went    loping    'twixt    hoping    and 
toping, 

A   song   in   every   dicky-bird,   a   scent  in   every 
rose  ; 
What  moons  for  lovelorn  glances,   romances,  and 
dances, 

And   how   the   spirit   of   the   waltz   went   thrill- 
ing to  my  toes  ! 

(Egad,  it's  now  a  gouty  pang  goes  thrilling  to 
my   toes  !) 

Was  I   that  lover  frantic,   romantic,  and  antic 
Who     found     the     lute    in    Molly's    voice,    the 
heaven  in  her  eyes, 
Who,   madder  than  a  hatter,  talked  patter?      No 
matter. 
Call   not  that   little,   youthful  ghost,   but  leave 

it  where   it  lies  ! 
(Dear,    dear,    how    many    winter    snows    have 
drifted  where  she  lies!) 

But  now  I'm  old  and  humble,  why  mumble  and 
grumble 
At  all  the  posy-linked  rout  that  hurries  laugh- 
ing by? 
Framed  in  my  gold-rimmed  glasses  each  lass  is 
who  passes, 
And   Youth   is   still    a-twinkling   in   the   corner 

of  my  eye. 
(How  strange  you  cannot  see  it  in  the  corner 
of  my  eye  !) 

— From  McClurc's  Magazine   (Feb.). 


The   Soul's   Bath. 

BY    WILLIAM    WILFRED    CAMPBELL. 

At  even  when  the  roseate  deeps 

Of  daylight  dim  from  heaven's  bars, 

The  soul  her  earth-worn  garment  slips. 
And  naked  stands  beneath  the  stars  ; 

And  there  unto  that  river  vast, 

That  mighty  tide  of  night,  whose  girth 

With  splendid  planets,  brimming  past, 
Doth  wash  the  ancient  rim  of  earth, 

She  comes  and  plunges  in  ;  and  laves 
Her  weariness    in  that   vast  tide, 

UNDER  WHICH  KING 

"The  More  Postum  the  More  Food -the 
More  Coffee  the  More  Poison 

|  The  Pres.  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  a  young 

fiant  state  in  the  Northwest  says: 
"  I  did  not  realize  that  I  was  a  slave  to 
coffee  till  I  left  off  drinking  it.  For  three 
or  four  years  I  was  obliged  to  take  a  nerve 
tonic  every  day.  Now  I  am  free,  thanks  to 
Postum  Food  Coffee. 

"  After  finding  out  what  coffee  will  do  to 
its  victims,  I  could  hardly  stand  to  have  my 
husband  drink  it;  but  he  was  not  willing 
to  quit.  I  studied  for  months  to  find  a  way 
to  induce  him  to  leave  it  off.  Finally  I  told 
him  I  would  make  no  more  coffee. 

"  I  got  Postum  Food  Coffee,  and  made  it 
strong — boiled  it  the  required  time,  and  had 
him  read  the  little  book,  '  The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,'  that  comes  in  every  pkg. 

"  To-day  Postum  has  no  stronger  advo- 
cate than  my  husband !  He  tells  our  friends 
how  to  make  it,  and  that  he  got  through  the 
winter  without  a  spell  of  the  grip  and  has 
not   had    a   headache    for   months — he   used 

I  to  be  subject  to  frequent  nervous  headaches. 
"  The  stronger  you  drink  Postum  the  more 
food  you  get;  the  stronger  you  drink  cof- 
fee the  more  poison  vou  get."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
There's  a  reason. 


Construction  for  1 906 

far  surpasses  the  best  work  previously  put  into  any  motor 
cars,  American  or  European.  We  tell  all  about  it  in  our 
special  illustrated  booklets,  ''Columbia  Chrome  Nickel  Steel," 
44 Fashioning  a.  Crank  Shaft/'  "Transmission,  Etc.,"  and 
"  Consistent  Differences."  Each  of  these  booklets  will  be 
found  intensely  interesting  by  all  who  follow  the  latest 
advances  in    automobile    building.       Mailed  on   application. 


MARK  XLIV-2 
MARK  XLVI 

MARK  XLVII 


The  new  Columbia  Gasolene  Models  are : 

l8  h.  p.,    two   opposed   cylinders;    shaft    drive;    double    side 

entrance   body,   seating  five   persons.      Price       ....     $1,750 

24-28    h.  p. ;   four  vertical   cylinders  ;   shaft  drive  ;   seats  five 

Price,    Standard $3,000 

Limousine $4,000 

40-45    h.  p.;     four    vertical    cylinders;     double  chain  drive; 

seats  five,  with  extra    drop  seats  for  two.      Price,   Standard     $4,500 
With  Victoria,  Limousine  or  Landaulet  Body    .      $5,000  to  $5,500 


Separate  Catalogues  of  Columbia  Gasolene  Cars,  Columbia  Electric  Carriages  and 
Columbia  Electric  Commercial  Vehicles  will  be  sent  on  request. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

New  York  Branch:  134-136-138 West  30th  St.;  Chicago  Branch:  1332-1334  Michigan  Ave.: 
Boston:   Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  7-1-70-78  Stanhope    St.;   Philadelphia: 
Pennsylvania  Electric    Vehicle  Co.,   250  North  Broad  St.;  Washing- 
ton: Washington  E.  V.  Transportation  Co.,  15th  St.  and  Ohio 
Ave.;  Member  Association  of  Licensed  Auto.  Mfrs. 


Chocolates 

and 

Confections 


There's  a  reputation 
back    of   the    name. 


fr 


For  sale  where  the  best  is  sold. 


Instantaneous    Chocolate 

made  instantly  with 
boiling  milk. 


STEPHEN    F.    WHITMAN  «fc  SOV 
13IO  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

Established  1843. 
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That    life-renewing   deep,    whose   waves 
Are  wide  as  night  is  wide. 

Then  from  the  pure  translucent  flow 
Of  that  unplumbed,  invigorate  sea. 
Godlike    in    truth's    white    spirit-glow 
She  stands   unshamed   and   free. 

— From   "  Collected   Poems  " 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.). 


PERSONALS. 

Russia's  Czarina.— Isabel  F.  Hapgood,  an  au- 
thority on  Russian  affairs,  gives  an  intimate 
view  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  in  the  current 
Harper's  Bazar.  The  portraits  of  the  Empress 
generally  give  the  impression  of  "  impassiveness 
and  deep  melancholy,"  writes  Miss  Hapgood,  but 
"  they  misrepresent  her  through  exaggeration  of 
these  characteristics."  In  fact,  we  read,  she  is 
terribly  shy  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
she  was  married  and  first  met  her  new  country- 
people  as  her  subjects,  and  has  lived  ever  since, 
have  not  decreased  her  diffidence.  The  writer 
adds  : 

To  sum  it  up  in  a  manner  familiar  to  Ameri- 
cans, I  may  compare  her  position  >  that  of  the 
unhappy  "  new  clergyman."  He  has  up-hil' 
work  for  a  long  time  with  his  parishioners,  who 
are  bewailing  the  loss  of  the  former  rector,  and 
refuse  to  have  their  affections  won  by  any  merits 
whatsoever.  The  Tzaritza  had  to  contend  not 
only  with  the  popularity  of  the  Dowager  Empress 
— a  very  fascinating  woman — but  with  the  lim- 
itations imposed  on  young  wives  and  mothers, 
who  are  physically  unable  to  devote  themselves 
to  society.  For  years  the  Dowager  Empress  had 
had  no  young  family  to  hamper  her  efforts  to 
render  the  court  gay  and  provide  a  "  good  time  " 
for  the  aristocracy,  who  are  the  chief  critics  in 
such  ca.-es,  as  well  as  the  chief  adorers.  Then, 
consider  the  very  trying  surroundings  of  her  first 
days  in  Russia.  She  had  become  engaged  to  the 
Tzarevitch  in  the  summer  of  1894,  with  all  pros- 
pects of  being  able  to  undergo  a  long  appren- 
ticeship to  her  new  duties  (as  Tzarevna),  in 
the  ordinary  course,  before  being  called  upon 
to  become  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  But  in  the  autumn  Alexander  III 
suddenly  sickened,  and  the  Princess  Alix  was 
sent  for  to  his  death-bed  in  the  Crimea.  After 
his  death,  after  that  heartrending  and  pro- 
tracted journey  with  the  funeral  train  to  St. 
Petersburg,  she  was  married  within  a  week 
of  the  terribly  trying  and  exhausting  funeral, 
all  the  court  doffing  their  deep  mourning  weeds 
for  that  day. 

Miss   Hapgood   goes  on   to   tell   of  one  of  her 


PRUDENTIAL'S  FINE   SHOWING. 

The  annual  financial  statement  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Insurance  Company  has  just  been  issued. 
The  total  insurance  now  in  force,  according  to 
the  report,  is  $1,170,000,000,  a  net  gain  over 
1904  of  $113,000,000. 

This  net  gain  places  The  Prudential  among  the 
first  insurance  companies  of  the  world  in  the 
amount  of  insurance  gained  in  1905.  The  Pru- 
dential  confines   its   business  to   this   country. 

The  total  number  of  policies  issued  and  re- 
vived during  the  year  was  1,672,570,  making  the 
total  number  in  force,  6,490,515. 

The  net  assets  of  the  company  aggregate 
$107,000,000,  while  the  total  liabilities  are 
$91,000,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $16,000,000. 
The  company  increased  its  surplus  during  1905 
by  over  $2,750,000.  The  legal  and  special  re- 
serve to  protect  policyholders  totals  $88,000,- 
000,  an   increase  over  1904  of  $14,000,000. 

During  1905  the  company  paid  out  to  policy- 
holders $14,000,000,  making  the  total  sum  paid 
to  policyholders  since  the  organization  of  the 
company,  including  death  claims,  dividends  and 
matured  endowments,   $107,000,000. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  decrease  in  the  ex- 
pense rate,  amounting  to  about  two  per  cent,  of 
the  premium  income.  President  John  F.  Dry- 
den,  in  submitting  the  report  to  the  Prudential 
field  stall  ays  that  the  voluntary  testimony  of 
the  company's  officers  before  the  Armstrong 
committee  resulted  in  a  strengthened  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  public  and  policyholders  in 
The  Prudential. 


16-20  H.  P.  Touring  Car,  $1  450 


CJThe  first  year's  sales 
of  "Maxwell  cars  sur- 
passed all  records  for 
an  initial  year's  output 

WHY? 


Because  the  Maxwell  was  built  on  the  firm  foundation  of  experience  and 
common  sense.     It  was  proved  first  and  sold  afterwards. 

Because  it  is  capable :   covering  ground  with  capacity,  safety  and  surety. 

Because  it  is  simple  :  obviating  the  necessity  for  expert  attendance. 

Because  it  is  reliable  :  with  an  ability  to  travel  over  any  kind  of  road  in 
any  kind  of  weather. 

Because  it  is  durable  :  with  the  power  to  resist  daily  wear  and  tear,  that 
insures  long  life  and  usefulness. 

Because  it  is  accessible  :  permitting  easy  inspection  and  ready  adjustment 
of  all  primary  parts. 

Because  it  is  economical  :  with  a  lowest  possible  first  cost  and  smallest 
possible  cost  for  maintenance. 

These  are  facts,  not  promises. 

Each  claim  is  backed  by  the  actual,  everyday  records  of  Max- 
well cars  that  were  sold  last  year  and  are  now  in  use. 

Every  buyer  of  a  Maxwell  is  a  Maxwell  enthusiast,  and  refer- 
ences are  yours  for  the  asking. 


Multiple  Disc. 


Clutch.     Three   Point  Suspension  of   Motor  and  Transmission 
(Unit)   Metal  Body,  No  Noise,  No  Vibration 


Ask  for  Catalogue 

Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Co. 

TARRYTOWN,   N.  Y. 

Member  of  American  Motor  Car  Mfrs.  Association 


BRANCHES: 

Maxwell-Briscoe,  Incorporated 
Maxwell-Bkiscoe-Chase  Company  - 
Fisher  Automobile  Company  - 
Morrison  Tyler  Motor  Company  - 
Maxwell-Briscoe-McLeod  Company 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  111. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Richard  Irvin  &  Company       -    Foreign  Representatives. 


io  H.  P.  Tourabout,  $780 


The  Ardrcy  Vehicle  Washer 


Pat.  Aug.  15,  1905 


H 


will  wash  carriage,  auto  or  de- 
livery wagon  perfectly  without 
we/ting  the  hands.  Solid  brass 
-fits  ordinary  hose — will  not 
scratch  varnish. 
Prepaid  $3.00.         Booklet  Free. 


ARDREY  VEHICLE  WASHER  CO. 

139  B  Main  St.,  E.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

~ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We  have   25  Kinds   of   Instruments   to   Assist   Hearing. 
Sent  on  approval.     Write  for  Catalogue. 

Win.  A.  Willis  a  €<>.,  1JM  s.  11th  st.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Safest  and  Best  5  Investment 

TNVESTING  through  this  Company  is  the  same 
•*•     in  effect  as  taking  a  first  mortgage  on  good  real 
estate,  but  you  have  no  trouble  nor  expense,  and  you 
can  begin  with  a  sum  as  small  as  $25.00.     Assets  of 
$  1, 750, 000,    proved    conservatism,    and    New  York 
BankingDepartment  supervision  give  you  every  assur- 
ance of  safety,  and  earnings  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum 
remitted  punctually  every  three  months  will  doubtless 
increase  your  present  income  substantially.     Let  us 
send  you  complete  information 
and  letters  of  endorsement  from 
every  section  of  the  country. 

Assets  ....    $1,750,000 
Surplus  and  Profits,  $150,000 

INDUSTRIAL     SAVINCS 

AND    LOAN    CO. 

No.  9  Timet  llldg.,  Ilruadway,  N.Y.  nij 


TYPEWRITERS 


MAKES 


EMachlneB  V,  Mfr'fl  Prices.  Krnteri  Anywhere.  Rent  applied. 

Writ.  >«!i:u>io{  5  Typewriter  Kmporium,  202  LaSalle  St.  Chicago 
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visits  to  St.  Petersburg,  when  the  future  Nicholas 
II's  bride  w;is  ;m  engrossing  topic  of  conversa- 
tion and  speculation  : 

I  remember  the  Tzarltza  as  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
shy,    with    a    delicious    little    awkwardness    which 
added    to    her    grace    and     charmed     irresistibly. 
She,  her  father,  and  her  brother   (now  the  reign- 
ing  Grand   Duke   of    Hesse)    came    to   St.    Peters- 
burg to   spend   the   gayest   bit  of   the   winter  sea- 
son    with     the     Grand      Duchess      Sergius.      The 
Tzarevitch    was    twenty-one.    and    the    most    en- 
grossing  topic   of   conversation     and     speculation 
that  winter,   in  court  circles  and  elsewhere,   was 
his  future  bride.     Four  princesses  of  Montenegro 
were  in  the  capital  ;  two  in  society,  having  been 
invited   by   the    Empress   to   visit   her   after   they 
had     finished     their     school     there    the    previous 
spring  ;  two  in  the  aristocratic  Smolny  Institute 
for  noble  girls,  the  third  of  them  being  the  pres- 
ent Queen  of  Italy.      A  good  many  people  jumped 
to   the   conclusion   that   one   of   these   would   be- 
come  Tzarevna,    especially   as   they   already   be- 
longed to  the  Eastern  Church,  and  Alexander  III 
had  recently  toasted  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montene- 
gro (at  a  banquet  in  Berlin)  as  his  "  only  friend 
in  Europe."     Among  others  who  assumed  it  was 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  came  on  a  visit  a  lit- 
tle later,  and  at  a  court  banquet  (as  one  of  the 
court    ladies    who    was    present    informed     me) 
pointed,    most   embarrassingly,    at   a   Princess   of 
Montenegro,  then  at  the  Tzarevitch,   and  naively 
inquired,  in  his  faulty  French,  "  Fiancee,  Grand 
Due?  "  But  there  were  intrigues,  if  one  may  be- 
lieve what  one  heard.     Not  only  was  the  Rus- 
sian court,  in  general,  opposed  to  such  a  match, 
but  Germany   had  other   views,   judging   from   a 
detailed  and  decisive  discussion  of  the  matter  at 
which  I  was  present,  between  an  emissary  from 
Berlin  and  a  mightily  influential  court  lady,  who 
had    direct    access   to   and    power    with    the    Im- 
perial family.     When  spring  came,  this  particu- 
lar aspect  of  the   question   was   neatly  disposed 
of :    the   Grand    Duke    Peter   married   the    eldest 
Montenegrin  Princess,  and  shortly  afterward  the 
widowed  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  married  the  sec- 
ond.    It  was  currently  reported  in  St.  Petersburg 
that  at  the  betrothal  banquet  one  of  the  grand 

BETTER  THAN  PIE 

Not  Only  the  New  Food  But  the  Good  Wife, 
As  Well. 

When  they  brought  the  new  food,  Grape- 
Nuts,  into  the  house  the  husband  sampled 
it  first  and  said,  "  It's  better  than  pie  !  " 
When  it  brought  back  the  glow  of  health  to 
the  wife's  cheeks,  his  admiration  for  it  and 
her  was  increased,  so  she  says,  and  the  rest 
of  her  story  follows: 

"  From  childhood  I  was  troubled  with 
constant  and  often  acute  indigestion,  and 
when  my  baby  was  born  it  turned  out  that 
he  had  inherited  the  awful  ailment. 

"A  friend  told  me  of  Grape-Nuts,  and  I 
invested  in  a  box  and  began  to  eat  accord- 
ing to  directions.  It  was  after  only  a  few 
days  that  I  found  my  long  abused  stomach 
was  growing  stronger  and  that  the  attacks 
of  indigestion  were  growing  less  frequent, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  they  ceased 
altogether.  With  my  perfect  digestion  re- 
stored came  strong  nerves,  clear,  active 
brain,  the  glow  of  health  to  my  cheeks,  and 
I  know  I  was  a  better  wife  and  mother  and 
more  agreeable  to  live  with  under  the  new 
conditions. 

"When  the  boy  came  to  be  10  months 
old  he  developed  such  an  appetite  (his  dys- 
pepsia disappeared  with  mine)  that  his 
mother's  milk  was  not  sufficient  for  him. 
He  rejected  all  baby  foods,  however,  till  I 
tried  Grape-Nuts  food,  at  Husband's  sug- 
gestion. The  youngster  took  to  it  at  once 
and  has  eaten  it  daily  ever  since,  thriving 
wonderfully  on  it.  He  now  demands  it  at 
every  meal  and  was  much  put  out  when  he 
dined  at  a  hotel  a  few  days  ago  because  the 
waitress  could  not  fill  his  order  for  Grape- 
Nuts."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

There's  a  reason. 


The  GOODYEAR 
AUTO  TIRE 


on  Universal 
Rim 


Can  be  Removed 
in  Thirty  Seconds 


That's  gospel  truth,  though  it 
sounds  like  a  "fish  story."  Stop  for 
a  minute  at  any  Branch  Store  and  do 
it  yourself.  Have  a  friend  hold  the 
watch.  Then  you'll  know  we're  not 
exaggerating  a  particle. 

You  won't  need  a  single  tool — just 
your  fingers. 

You  see  the  flanges  on  the  Uni- 
versal Rim  are  Rings.  You  lift  out  a 
locking-ring  (held  in  the  right  hand 
in  the  illustration)  and  then  pull  the 
outside  flange  right  off,  like  a  ring  off 
your  finger.     Then  slide  off  the  tire. 

It's  ridiculously    easy  and    much 

different  from  perspiring  away  for  two 

r    three   hours  before  an  interested 

audience,  prying  a  way  with  "jimmies" 

and  other  burglar  tools. 


No  Tools 
but  the  Hands 


Now  there  are  other  good  features 
about  THE  GOODYEAR  DETACH- 
ABLE AUTO  TIRE  ON  UNI- 
VERSAL RIM,  just  as  important — just 
as  trouble  saving,  just  as  money  saving. 

Taken  together  they  wipe  out  at 
one  sweep  full  go  per  cent,  of  all 
Auto  Tire  Troubles. 

It  won't  ./??>/z  Cut.  You  can  ride 
it  absolutely  flat  for  miles  without  even 
marring  the  casing. 


It  won  t  Creep,  though  not  me- 
chanically fastened  to  the  rim  in  any- 
way. 

It  is  the  liveliest  and  most  resilient 
Auto  Tire  on  the  market,  though 
(paradoxical  as  it  may  seem)  it  is  the 
most  durable. 

This  Tire  is  90  per  cent,  puncture 

proof. 

These  are  general  statements.  We 
haven't  space  for  further  details.  But 
every  one  of  these  statements  is  true 
and  WE  CAN  PROVE  IT. 

Now,  let  us  prove  it — give  us  the 
opportunity ,  that's  all  we  ask.  Just 
drop  into  one  of  our  Branch  Stores 
for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  we'll 
show  you  there.  Or,  write  us,  and 
we'll  send  you  a  book  that  will 
show  you. 

Don't  spend  a  cent  for  this  tire 
and  rim,  and  don't  ask  the  maker 
to  put  it  on  your  next  season's  car 
till  you  are  convinced  on  every  point. 
But  in  your  own  interest,  if  you  are 
seeking  relief  from  Tire  Troubles, 
give  us  a  chance  to  convince  you, 
WE  CAN  DO  IT. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Liberty  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 


BRANCHES  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  CITIES  : 


Boston 6  Merrimac  St. 

Chicago, 110  Lake  St. 

St.  Louis, 712-714  Morgan  St. 

Buffalo, 719  Main  St. 

Denver, 220  Sixteenth  St. 


New  York, Cor.  64th  Street  and  Broadway 

Cincinnati, 242  E.  Fifth  St. 

San  Francisco,  Geo.  P.  Moore  &  Co 

596  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

Detroit, , 242  Jefferson  Ave. 


Bailey   'Wont-Slip'*  Tread  furnished  on  Goodye&r  Tires  (all  sizes)  when  ordered 


Agents  Wanted 

One  Foot  for  Matting  Tacks 
One  Foot  for  Carpet  Tacks 

The  only  tool  that   lift9    tacks  easily, 

quickly,  without  damage  to   carpets,  matT 

ting  or  tacks.  Madeof  best  steel, on  simple! 

lever  principle— everlasting.  Feet  changed) 

instantly,    using   only   the    fingers.    Sent  I 

postpaid    on    receipt   of  25   cents,  also  a  | 

Kangaroo  Trick  Lock ,  Free,  and 

a  Package  of  Interesting  Matter 

and  Samples  of  Specialties. 

GENERAL  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.  1027**caoe  Bios.,  Phil*. 


B  U  N  I  o  n  s  ra 

Quickly  Relieved 

ENLARGED    JOINTS 

Reduced  and  TOES  Straightened  by 

ACHFELOT'S  (Patent) 
"PERFECTION"  TOE  SPRING 

worn  at  night  without  inconvenience, 
with  auxiliary  appliances  for  day  use. 
Sent  on  approval,  money  refunded  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

USE  MY  IMPROVED  INSTEP  ARCH  SUPPORTER 

for  "  Flat  Foot  "  and  broken-down  instep.  Tell  meyourfoot  troubles. 
It  will  ease  your  MIND.  I  will  ease  your  FEET.  Send  outline  of 
foot.  Full  particulars  and  advice  free  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 

M.  ACHFELDT,  Foot  Specialist, 
Dept.  A  A.  <63  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 


Produces  a  safe,  white,  power- 
ful light,  brighter  than  acetylene 
or  ele^  ricity.  100-candle  power 
at  a  cost  of  2c  per  week. 

Made  in  over  loo  different  stvles— 
every  one  warranted.  Agents  wanted 
No  dirt,  smoke,  or  odor.     Everywhere. 

THE    BEST    LIGHT    COMPANY, 
92  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 
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dukes  undertook  to  chaff  the  Tzarevitch  [now 
Nicholas  II],  remarking:  "It's  your  turn  next, 
Kicky.  They'll  bo  marrying  you  off  pretty 
soon  :  "  To  which  he  haughtily  replied:  "You 
Will  all  obey  orders.  But  /  shall  choose  my  own 
bride.''  And  it  is  believed  that  he  did  it,  and 
that  the  marriage  is  really  one  of  affection. 

"  Certainly,  the  Emperor  could  not  have 
chosen  better,"  continues  Miss  Hapgood,  for  "  the 
Tzaritza  has  wisely  contented  herself  with  do- 
ing her  full  ceremonial  duty  and  being  a  de- 
voted and  ideal  wife  and  mother;  and  if  people 
say,  '  nobody  knows  her.'  it  may  be  regarded 
as  praise." 

Personal  Recollections  of  Lincoln  —Thomas  H. 
Tibbies,  for  years  a  leader  of  the  Populist 
Party,  especially  in  Nebraska,  contributes  to  the 
current  Success  .some  personal  recollections  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.     Mr.  Tibbies  writes  : 

I  was  in  Macomb,  111.  [in  1857],  and  heard 
that  Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  to  have  a  joint 
debate  in  Galesburg.  I  determined  to  hear  that 
discussion,  and,  with  much  difficulty,  for  I  was 
penniless,  I  managed  to  get  there.  Nearly  every 
detail  of  that  memorable  occasion  has  vanished 
from  my  memory  except  the  introduction  to 
Lincoln's  speech  and  the  closing  part  of  that  of 
Douglas.      I   never  shall  forget  them. 

Judge  Douglas  closed  his  speech  with  a  very 
bitter  attack  upon  Lincoln's  career.  He  said 
that  Lincoln  had  tried  everything  and  had  al- 
ways been  a  failure.  He  had  tried  farming, 
and  had  failed  at  that, — had  tried  flatboating, 
and  had  failed  at  that, — had  tried  school  teach- 
ing, and  had  failed  at  that, — had  sold  liquor  in  a 
saloon,  and  had  fa''  d  at  that, — had  tried  law, 
and  had  failed  at  that, — and  now  he  had  gone 
into  politics,  and  was  doomed  to  make  the  worst 
failure  of  all.  "  That  is  the  man,"  said  Judge 
Douglas,  "  who  wants  my  place  in  the  senate. 
You  don  t  know  him  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  as  well  as  we  do  who  live  in  the  southern 
part." 

That  part  of  Judge  Douglas's  speech  aroused 
my  anger  to  white  heat,  and  I  was  provoked  at 
Lincoln  as  he  sat  there  and  laughed  during  its 
delivery.  He  seemed  to  be  greatly  amused  by 
it.  At  length  he  rose  to  reply.  He  came  for- 
ward and  said  that  he  was  very  much  obliged 
to  Judge  Douglas  for  the  very  accurate  history 
that  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  compile.  It 
was  all  true, — every  word  of  it.  "  I  have,"  said 
Lincoln,  "  worked  on  a  farm;  I  have  split  rails; 
I  have  worked  on  a  flatboat;  I  have  tried  to 
practice  law.  There  is  just  one  thing  that 
Judge  Douglas  forgot  to  relate.  He  says  that  I 
sold  liquor  over  a  counter.  He  forgot  to  tell 
you  that,  while  I  was  on  one  side  of  the  counter, 
the  judge  was  always  on  the  other  side." 

That  allusion  to  Judge  Douglas's  well-known 
infirmity  set  the  whole  audience  wild.  The  peo- 
ple rent  the  heavens  with  their  shouts.  It  was 
quite  a  long  time  before  quiet  was  restored.  Then 
Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  one  of  those  masterly  ora- 
tions that  made  him  famous.  Perhaps  the  com- 
piler or  publisher  of  the  debates  between  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  thought  that  the  book  would 
be  marred  by  such  an  episode  ;  he  has  omitted 
mentioning  it. 

When  Lincoln  was  on  his  way  to  assume  the 
office  of  president,  the  train  was  delayed  at  Free- 
dom, Pa.,  by  an  accident  to  a  freight  train  that 
was  a  little  way  ahead,  and.  while  he  was  there, 
I  saw  him  again.  Some  things  happened  that 
I  have  never  seen  in  print.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Major  Sumner,  whom  I  knew  as  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  troops  in  Kansas,  in 
1850,  and  Colonel  Elmer  Ellsworth,  of  the  cele- 
brated  regiment  of  zouaves.  Neither  Major 
Sumner  nor  Colonel  Ellsworth  was  tall,  and,  as 
they  stood  beside  Lincoln  on  the  rear  platform, 
while  he  made  Ms  address,  they  looked  shorter 
than  they  really  were.  At  the  close  of  Lincoln's 
short  speech,  a  coal  heaver  called  out:  "Abe, 
they  say  you  are  the  tallest  man  in  the  United 
State,  but  I  don't  believe  you  are  any  taller 
than  I  am."  Lincoln  replied  :  "  Come  up  here 
and  let  ns  measure."  The  coal  heaver  pressed 
his  way  through  the  crowd  and  climbed  on  the 
platform,    where    Lincoln    and    he    stood    back    to 
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PORCELAIN  ENAMELED 
^aihs  £r  One-Piece  La>vak+ories,( 

Add  the  Last  Touch  of. 
itefmement  +0  the  Modern  Home  ' 


The  charm  of  a  dainty  bedroom  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  in- 
stallation of  a  ""Standard"  Porcelain  Enameled  One -Piece  Lavatory. 
Its  gracefulness  cf  design,  its  snowy  lustrous  whiteness,  and  its 
absolute  freedom  from  crevices  where  dust  and  dirt  can  lodge,  make 
it  infinitely  more  sanitary  and  attractive  than  the  old  time  wash- 
stand.  With  a  bedroom  so  equipped  the  occupant  is  to  a  great 
degree  independent  of  the  bathroom.  The  cost  is  moderate — the 
comfort  value  enormous. 

Our  Book,  "MODEEN  BATHROOMS,"  shows  many  beautiful  Lavatory  designs  suit- 
able for  bedrooms  with  prices  in  detail.  It  also  tells  you  how  to  plan,  buy  and  arrange 
your  bath-room,  and  illustrates  many  beautiful  and  inexpensive  as  well  as  luxurious 
rooms,  showing  the  cost  of  each  fixture  in  detail,  together  with  many  hints  on  deco- 
ration, tiling,  etc.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  booklet  ever  issued  on  the 
subject,  and  contains  100  pages.  FREE  for  six  cents  postage,  and  the  name  of  your 
plumber  and  architect  (if  selected). 

The  ABOVE  "Anona"  Lavatory,  Plate  P-5S0  can  be  purchased  from  any  plumber  at 
a  cost  approximating  §54.50 — not  counting  freight,  labor  or  piping. 

CAl'TION:  Every  piece  of  'jStsadonf*  Ware  bears. our  "-"♦antfwf*  "  Green  and  Gold"  guar- 
antee label,  and  has  our  trade-mark  ".Standard"  east  on  the  outside.  Cn/ess  the  label  and  trade- 
mark are  on  t/e  fixture  it  is  not  '^taadatd*  Ware.  Refuse  substitutes — they  are  all  inferior 
and  will  cost  y  >u  more  in  the  end. 

Address   Standard  Sanrtars  1t)fe. Co..  Dept.  35,  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York:  "Standard"  Building,  35-37  West  31st  Street 
London,  England,  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  EX. 


Gillette 


HONING 

NO 
STROPPING 


Razor 


No  hinges  that  rust.   No  clasps  that  break. 

No  springs  that  weaken.   One  sturdy 

frame  of  mechanical  completeness 

Our  New  Combination  Set 

with  razor,  including  soap  and  brush  in  silver 
holders  in  the  same  box,  is  a  boon  to  the  travel- 
ing num.  Sold  by  leading  drug,  cutlery  and 
hardware  dealers. 

Ask  to  Bee  them,  ami  for  our  booklet, 
or  write  for  our  special  miAi  offer, 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


Write  tor  Price-List 
Ballard,  827  Pittslield,  Mass. 
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on  deposits  not  withdrawable  for  two  years. 


SECURITY  IS  ABSOLUTE.— First  Mortgages  on 
Improved  re;il  estate,  deposited  as  required  by  law, 

with  one  of  the  strongest  trust  companies  Of  this  City. 
There  could  be  nothing  sounder  or  better. 

Are  your  savings  earning  that  much  ? 
Write  to-day  for  the  booklet. 

CALVERT    MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  CO. 

In  business  1 1  years. 
1045  Calvert  Building,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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ANITA,1 


Two 
interiors  de- 
signed by  the  Sanitas 
Dept.  of  Interior  Decoration. 

Beautiful 
American  Homes 

If  you  enjoy  the  home 
beautiful,  the  home  im- 
maculate, why  not  see  how 
your  library  or  dining-room 
would  look  in  a  new  dress 
of  Sanitas?  We  will  gladly 
send  you  from  our  Art 
Department, 

Entirely  Free 

original  pencil  sketches  for 
the  decoration  of  any  rooms 
in  your  house,  if  you  will 
first  tell  us  their  general 
character.  With  the 
sketches  we  will  send  sev- 
eral appropriate  samples  of 
Sanitas  in  harmonious 
colors  and  patterns. 

Sanitas  cannot  absorb 
smoke,  moisture,  dust 
or  germs.  Simply  wip- 
ing It  off  with  A  DAMP 
CLOTH  CLEANS  IT 
PERFECTLY. 

Snnitas  is    printed    in    oil     colors 
upon  a  cloth  foundation.     It  is  rich 
and   soft   ill   tone— not  glossy  ;    will 
never  fade,  and   cannot  crack,    peel,  dis- 
color or  staiu.     Tt  is  hung  like  wallpaper 
and  costs  no  more. 

For  sketches  and  samples  address 

Standard  Table  Oil  Cloth  Co. 

Dept.  D,  320  Broadway,  New  York 


Say  the  word — 

and  you  can  always  get  oil- 
cloth that  won't  crack,  or  lose 
its  pattern  after  a  little  wear. 
But — say  the  word. 
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The 
Word  is 


"Meritas" 


It  is  the  name  of  an  oilcloth  that  is  guaranteed 
by  the  world's  greatest  maker,  and  sold  at  the 
same  price  as  the  unguaranteed  makes  you  can't 
tell  anything  about. 

For  samples  and  new  ideas  for 

the  use  of  Meritas,  address 

STANDARD  TABLE  OILCLOTH  CO. 

Dept.  D,  320  Broadway,  New  York 


The  Pratt  Teachers '  Agency 

70  Fifth   Avenue,   New  York 
Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.     Wm.  O.  Pratt,  Mgr. 


back.  Turning  to  Colonel  Ellsworth,  Lincoln 
said  :  "  Which  is  the  taller?  " 

Colonel  Ellsworth,  being  so  much  shorter, 
could  not  tell,  bo  he  climbed  on  the  guard  rail, 
and,  putting  his  hand  acr  isa  1  lie  top  o£  the  heads 
of  the  two  men,  said:  "I  believe  that  they  are 
exactly  the  same  height."  Then  Lincoln  and  the 
coal  heaver  turned  around  and  faced  each  other. 
The  crowd  shouted  loudly  when  Lincoln  took 
the  bla.k,  sooty  hand  of  the  coal  heaver  In  his 
and  gave  a  hearty  handshake  to  the  man  who 
was  his  equal — in  height. 

The  car  in  which  the  party  was  riding  was 
an  ordinary  passenger  car  of  those  days.  No 
one  would  submit  to  riding  in  such  a  car  now. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the  children  were  in  the  car. 
She  sat  on  the  side  next  the  platform  and  did 
not  seem  to  notice  anything  that  was  going  on. 
There  was  a  small  boy  in  the  seat  with  her  who 
became  known  as  "  Tad,"  in  after  years.  He 
was  full  of  mischief.  He  raised  the  car  win- 
dow an  inch  or  two  and  tried  to  catch  the  fingers 
of  the  boys  outside  as  they  stuck  them  under, 
by  slamming  it  down.  When  Lincoln  went  back 
into  the  car  he  told  Tad  to  stop  that,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  the  boy  was  at  the  same  trick 
again.  Lincoln  spoke  to  him  the  second  time. 
The  boy  obeyed,  but  was  soon  at  the  same  old 
trick  again.  Lincoln  leaned  over,  drew  the  boy 
across  his  knee,  and  gave  him  a  good  spanking, 
saying  :  "  Why  do  you  want  to  mash  those  boys' 
fingers?  " 


Miss  Booth's  Slum  Tales. — Miss  Evangeline  C. 
Booth,  daughter  of  the  founder  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  lately  interested  a  large  audience  in  New 
York  with  tales  of  her  life  in  the  slums  of  Lon- 
don. Dressed  in  rags — a  tartan  shawl,  a  tat- 
tered print  skirt  and  broken-heeled  shoes  laced 
with  string — Miss  Booth  told  how  she  had  gone 
among  the  poor  to  lead  their  life.  The  good  re- 
sults of  this  slum  work  is  best  illustrated  by 
some  of  the  stories  Miss  Booth  told.  For  In- 
stance : 

"  I  was  sitting  one  night  in  my  little  room, 
when  the  door  opened  and  a  woman  walked  in. 
She  sat  down  by  the  fire  without  a  word.  I  let 
her  alone,  because  I  knew  she  was  in  trouble. 
Finally  she  said : 

"  '  They  say  she  died  of  cancer,  but  it's  a  lie  ! 
He  done  it  with  his  fist.  He's  drunk  now.  'Cos 
why?  Minnit  she  died  he  come  in  an'  tuk  the 
clothes  off  the  baby  an'  put  'em  up  the  spout.'  " 

The  audience  forgot  all  about  its  being  a  re- 
ligious meeting.  Somewhere,  unseen,  a  violin 
was  sighing  Handel's  "  Largo."  Miss  Booth, 
still  acting  the  ragged  role  of  Soho,  went  on 
to  tell  how  she  put  on  her  shawl  and  went  to 
the  cellar  where  the  mother  was  dead.  She  did 
not  dwell  upon  the  morbid  side  of  it,  but  said 
she  found  two  children,  too  little  to  talk  much, 
curled  up  together  on  the  damp  floor.  She  took 
them  to  the  room,  where  she  bathed  them,  gave 
them  warm  milk,  and  dressed  them  like  little 
angels  in  white   "  nighties." 

"Suppose  he  comes  after  them?"  suggested 
Miss  Booth. 

Three  days  later  he  came,  very  drunk  and 
profane.  Miss  Booth  tackled  him.  He  pro- 
posed to  wring  her  neck  and  other  things.  Miss 
Booth  told  him  he  would  not  get  his  babies,  but 
he  might  see  them.  She  led  him  upstairs  to  the 
room,  and  showed  him  the  babies — their  hair 
combed  out,  their  faces  shining  with  soap  and 
water,  both  curled  up  in  bed.  The  man  swore 
hard  for  two  minutes  ;  then  stopped  short,  burst 
into  tears,  and  said  : 

"Is  them  my  kiddies?" 

He  never  drank  again. 

Miss  Booth  told  another  story  with  which  she 
had  nothing  to  do,  having  only  heard  it  when  it 
was  too  late  to  prevent  the  tragedy.     She  said  : 

"  There  is  nothing  accomplished  in  this  world 
without  sacrifice.  I  need  only  remind  you  of 
Francis  of  Assisi,  Florence  Nightingale,  and  Dr. 
Livingstone  to  prove  this.  But  this  little  fel- 
low, whose  name  I  do  not  mention  because  it 
would  make  no  difference,  was  greater  than  them 
all. 

"  He  was  a  street  arab.  He  met  his  pal, 
Jim,  under  a  street  lamp  one  night. 


Never  Too  Late 

Perhaps  you  are  a  man 
or  a  woman  of  mature 
years  who  feels  that  you 
have  not  been  as  success- 
ful as  you  could  wish. 

Don't  feel  that  the  fu- 
ture is  closed  to  you. 

Thousands  of  plucky 
men  and  women  all  over 
this  country  have  made 
their  lives  all  over  again, 
and  made  them  success- 
ful, representing  in  their 
towns,  upon  large  com- 
missions, The  Ladies* 
Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Selling  subscriptions 
to  these  publications  is 
dignified  and  pleasant.  It 
must  not  be  confounded 
with  "canvassing"  for 
inferior  publications  or 
worthless  books.  It  is  a 
calling  in  which  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women 
of  refinement  are  profit- 
ably engaged. 

Every  new  subscription  and  every 
renewal  pays  a  liberal  commission  to 
you.  We  distribute  every  month 
nearly  56,000  in  prizes  for  subscrip- 
tions taken.  And  every  few  months 
we  distribute  $40,000  in  prizes. 
The  prizes  alone,  in  some  cases, 
amount  to  an  average  year's  salary. 
And  there  are  always  the  large  com- 
missions. Write  and  we'll  tell  you 
how  it  pays  you. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

582-E   Cherry  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Only  $3.25  "S 

For  a  short  time  to 
introduce 

We  wont  every  community  to  realize 

be  advantages  of  using  Ann    Arbor 

Gasoline  Vapor  Lamps.    We  will,  for  a 

limited  time,  send  on  receipt  of  S3. 25,  our 

Model  52  lamp,  as  shown  in    the  cut,  in 

brass   or  oxidized   copper,  prepaid  to  any 

part  of  the  U.  S.    Give  full  100  candle  power 

light    at    cost   of  less    than  l-3c.  per   hour. 

Every  lamp  guaranteed.     If  not  satisfactory 

return  after  30  days'  use,  and  we  will  refund  your 

money.  We  mean  exactly  this.     References,  Pun 

or  Bradstreet.    Aeents  wanted.     Send  for  complete 

catalogue.      SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO., 

276  Second  Street.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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"  '  JiK,'  he  says,  pulling  a  clipping  out  of  his 
pocket.  '  Is  this  on  the  bonny  fidy?  Is  it  on 
the  bloomin'  level,  Jim?     You  read  it.' 

"  Jim  read  it — a  coupon  cut  from  a  periodi- 
cal which  said  that  if  any  one  met  death  with 
this  coupon  in  his  or  her  pocket  and  the  name 
of  the  deceased's  nearest  relative  written  in, 
$5,000  would  be  paid  to  the  person  so  named. 

"  Next  morning  the  street  arab  was  found 
with  his  head  crushed.  In  his  pocket  was  the 
coupon  with  the  necessary  information  filled  in 
like  this  : 

Mrs 

widdow 

10  Devvils  ally 

the  munny  to  be  pade  to  mrs  wich  is  my 

muhter 

"  The  policeman  who  found  this  paper  in  the 
boy's  pocket  cried  like  a  baby  and  saw  to  it 
that  the  widow  mother  got  what  was  needed.  She 
was  supporting  a  lot  of  children  on  what  she 
made  from  making  matchboxes  and  sticking  on 
the  labels  at  4  cents  a  gross,  paste  supplied  by 
herself.     The   boy   had   been    thinking." 


Sat  in  the  President's  Chair.— John  Abernathy, 
who  was  appointed  United  States  Marshal  of 
Oklahoma  by  President  Roosevelt,  recently  vis- 
ited the  White  House,  and  came  pretty  near  at- 
tending a  cabinet  meeting  unawares.  In  telling 
of  his  trip  Abernathy  is  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Times  as  saying  : 

"A  man  stepped  up  and  asked  me  what  I 
wanted,  and  I  told  him  to  just  tell  the  President 
that  Abernathy  wanted  to  see  him. 

"'Is  this  John  Abernathy?'  asked  another 
man,  and  when  I  said  I  was,  he  took  me  by  the 
arm  and  led  me  into  another  room,  where 
around  a  fine  table  were  seated  a  number  of  fine 
looking  men.  He  told  the  men  present  my  name 
and  then  he  left  me  standing  there. 

"  Looking  around  and  seeing  only  one  vacant 
chair,  I  sat  in  that.  Then  the  door  opened  be- 
hind me  and  two  powerful  hands  slapped  me  on 
the  shoulder,  and  looking  up  I  recognized  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  He  grabbed  my  hand  in  his  and 
shook  it  like  a  brother.  Then  he  laughed  and 
said : 

"  '  John,  you're  getting  up  in  the  world — oc- 
cupying the  President's  chair  at  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ing.' 

"  I  started  to  spring  out  of  that  chair,  but  the 
President  just  pushed  me  back  into  it  and 
laughed.  He  then  excused  himself  to  the  other 
men  and  took  me  to  another  portion  of  the  White 
House,  where  he  introduced  me  to  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt." 


Cannon's  Weak  Point. — Speaker  Cannon  was 
being  urged  by  Representative  Hitt  to  deliver  a 
speech,  and  Mr.  Cannon  begged  to  be  excused  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  the 
subject,  which  related  to  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  Government.  Mr.  Hitt  would  not  accept  this 
as  an  excuse,  and  after  considerable  urging 
Speaker  Cannon  consented  to  make  a  speech, 
but  said  he  would  talk  but  twenty  minutes. 

"  I  guess  I  can  talk  that  long  and  conceal  my 
ignorance,"  said  Mr.  Cannon. — New  York  World. 


Death  of  Wong  Kai  Kan.— Wong  Kai  Kah,  whose 
death  occurred  on  February  4,  was  a  prominent 
Chinese  official,  well  known  in  this  country.  The 
demise  of  this  official  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Springfield  Republican,  "a  loss  to  the  United 
States  at  this  time,  when  we  are  drifting  into 
antagonism  with  China,  and  it  was  his  earnest 
wish  to  do  all  that  he  might  to  better  the  rela- 
tions between  his  country  and  ours,  and  to  see 
them  placed  upon  a  self-respecting  basis  from 
the  Chinese  point  of  view.''  The  following 
sketch  of  his  career  is  taken  from  the  same 
paper : 

Wons  Kai  Kah  was  born  in  Shanghai  in  1861, 
and  c;mic  to  this  country  as  a  boy.  He  was  for 
;i  lime  ;it  sriiool  in  this  city,  and  made  friend- 
ships then  which  he  renewed  when  the  St.  Louis 


I  Can  Reduce    Flesh  Good  Points  in    the 


Would  You  Like  to  Reduce 
It  By  Natural  Means  and 
la    a     Dignified    Manner? 

I  have  reduced  7,000  wom- 
en in  the  past  three  years  by 
a  series  of  simple  exercises 
practiced  in  the  privacy  of 
their  own  rooms   and   by 
use  of  merely  a  rational 
diet    which    will    not 
weaken. 

I  can  reduce  you  and  at  the 
same  time  strengthen  the 
stomach,  heart  and  relieve 
you  of  such  chronic  ailments 
as  rheumatism, constipation, 
weak  nerves  and  such  diffi- 
culties as  depend  upon  good 
circulation,  strong  nerves, 
strong  muscles,  good  blood, 
correct  breathing. 

You  can  be  as  uood  a  fid,-     , 
ure  as  any  woman  of  your 
acquaintance— no  drugs,   /jsjg^i: 
no  medicine. 

If  I  can  reduce  7,000  oth- 
ers I  can  reduce  you.    Why  not? 

Write  to  me,  I  will  cheerfully  tell  you 
all  about  my  work  and  whether  1  can 
help  you. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 
Dept.  64  07  Washington  St.,  Chicago 


It  Will  Stand/ 
Any  Test 

Wherever  language  is  written  the 

Underwood 
Typewriter 

becomes  as  necessary  (o  modern  busi- ] 
ness  as  the  mail  service,  telegraph,  or 
telephone.  Visible  writing,  perfect  con- 
struction, easy  operation,  and  great 
speed,  produce  MONEY  RESULTS,  by 
saving  25  per  cent,  of  your  operator's  J 
\  time  with  better  and  neater  work. 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO., 
241  Broadway,  New  York, 

\)0aeo»ood_ 


Sexual 
Facts 

Theinformation  in  these  books 
will  insure  marital  happiness  and 
save  mankind  untold  suffering. 

The  Sex  Series 

The  only  Complete  Serifs  of 
books  published  on  delicate  subjects. 
Written  in  a  manner  understood  by 
every   person   and    information    tfiven 

which  shotild  not  be  hidden  by  false  or  foolish  modesty. 

Commended  by  medical  authorities  everywhere. 

Four  books  to  boys  and  men.  Four  bonks  to  g-irls  and  women. 
"Tonne  Iloy."  "  Younir  Girl." 

"Vounc  Mini."  "Young  Woman." 

"Vouiik   llii-buml.**  "  YouriBT  Wife." 

"Man  of  Forty-live."        "Woruun  of  Forty .1t&" 

$1  a  copy  each,  post  free.     Table  of  contents  free. 
VlrPnbllohtnjrCo    962     Land  Title  Bl<1e  I'hIU  P» 


U1E    DOMESTIC    BLUNDERS    OF   WOMEN 

Critical  sketches  by  a  "  Mere  Man,"  constituting  an 
attack  upon  woman's  stronghold  in  the  home. 
12mo,  cloth,  210  pages,  f  1.00.  kink  &  wagnalls 
COMPANY,  Publishers,  4t-fi0  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


Fifth  Point :  The  single 
scale  on  the  Smith  Premier 
typewriter  shows  j  List  where 
the  type  will  strike  next — 
no  calculation  necessary — I 
no  possible  uncertainty. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company 

Syracuse,  N.  T. 

Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


.". 
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First  Point: 

Complete 

Keyboard. 

Second  Point : 

Bi-Chrome 

Ribbon. 

Third  Point : 

8niet 
arriage. 

Fourth  Point  J 

Removable 

Platen 


I  Can  Make  You  Well 

Without  Drugs  or  Medicine 

I  study  your  case  as  a  physician.  Instead 
of  prescribing  medicine  I  strengthen  weak- 
ened organs  by  giving  special  exercise  for  the 
muscles  and  nerves  controlling  them,  bring- 
ing a  good  circulation  of  warm,  pure  blood 
through  them.  I  purify  and  strengthen  the 
blood  by  giving  you  the  foods  adapted  to  your 
system  and  by  teaching  correct  breathing. 
By  bringing  a  good  circulation  to  vitals, 
strengthening  lunds.  heart  and  nerves.  I 
put  my  pupils  in  the  normal  condition  of 
the  child. 

No  drugs,  no 
medicine  —  sim- 
ply fresh  air,  pure 
food,  pure  water 
and  sunshine. 

Write  to  me,  I 
will  cheerfully  tell 
you  all  about  my 
work  and  whether 
I  can  help  you. 

Send  10  cents 
for  ins  true  t  ive 
booklet,  with  card 
for  your  dressing 
table,  showing 
correct  lines  of 
a  woman's  fig- 
are  in  poise.  Miss  Cocroft  at  her  desk 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 

Dept.  64  57  Washington  St.,  Chicago 

NOTE— As  President  of  the  Physical  Culture 

Extension  work  in    America,  Miss  Cocroft 

needs  no  further  introduction. 


-g>— «sl  ■»■— ^  v- «sl  v^     A  handbook  on  Gas  and  Oi 

I      ■    I  I      ^      Engines,    Freehand    Lbaw" 

M     4    W_J   B     ^     B     4       ing  or  Electric  Wiring  icloth 

■  %  I  bound,  64  to  96  pages,  7x9 

JL         4\  l-<  1-4      inches  in  size),  to  every  sub- 

scriber  (before  May  1st)  to 
the  TECHNICAL  WORLD  MAGAZINE,  a  standard  monthly 
magazine  of  information  along  new  and  inspiring  lines. 
Full  of  fascinating  stories  based  on  the  romances  of  inven- 
tion and  the  possibilities  of  engineering.  Send  one  dollar 
hill  at  our  risk  for  full  year's  subscription  and  free  hand- 
book. If  not  satisfied  we  will  refund  money  and  you  may 
keep  magazine  and  handbook  for  your  trouble. 
TECHNICAL  WORLD  MAGAZINE,  Dept.  10,  Chicago 


BEFORE   AN   AUDIENCE 

New  and  original  principles  for  effective  public 
speaking.  By  Nathan  Sheppard.  12mo,  cloth, 
75  cts. 

"  He  does  not  tench  elocution,  but  the  art  of  public 
speaking."  —Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 
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exposition  brought  him  to  the  United  States. 
From  here  he  went  to  Hartford,  attending  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  there,  entering  Yale 
with  the  class  of  1883.  He  was  recalled  by  his 
government  in  1881,  and  so  did  not  graduate. 
He  made  many  student  friends,  and  there  was 
a  reunion  of  his  classmates  in  New  York  after 
his  work  at  St.  Louis  had  been  completed.  .  .  . 
Wong  Kai  Kah  went  home  from  college  to  do 
important  things.  He  became  government  sec- 
retary of  the  water  conservancy  and  secretary 
of  the  railway  administration  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire. He  was  also  an  officer  in  the  imperial 
navy,  and  was  administrator  of  the  tele- 
graphic system  of  the  empire.  He  was  thought 
very  highly  of  by  the  empress  dowager,  and  had 
been  on  many  important  secret  missions  for  his 
country.  It  was  expected  that  he  would  soon 
receive  a  first-class  diplomatic  appointment,  per- 
haps as  minister  to  this  country.  Wong  Kai 
Kah  was  secretary  of  the  special  embassy  that 
attended  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII. 
In  his  tour  as  commissioner  at  St.  Louis  he  vis- 
ited Washington  and  was  the  guest  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  late  secretary  of  state,  John 
Hay.  He  was  in  this  country  last  August,  when 
he  was  deputed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
Chinese  empire  during  the  peace  proceedings  at 
Portsmouth.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
four  children.  Mrs.  Wong  Kai  Kah  attracted 
attention  at  the  St.  Louis  exposition  because  of 
her  work  in  arranging  the  exhibit.  She  planned 
the  interior  decorations  of  the  Chinese  building 
and  personally  superintended  the  work.  While 
the  parents  were  in  this  country  some  of  their 
children  attended  school  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
but  are  now  studying  in  Japan.  The  present 
tendency  among  influential  Chinese  is  to  send 
their  children  there,  in  preference  to  having  them 
come  to  this  country — and  this  is  because  of  the 
acute  dissatisfaction  with  our  treaty  provisions. 


MORE   OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 
Two    Miles  a  Minute. 

Twomilesaminute, 

Geehowwefly  ! 
Swiftasameteor 

Streakingthesky. 

Whatisthatblur? 

Onlythetrees. 
Lookatthemwave  ; 

Mywhatabreeze  ! 

Ahonkandarush, 

Aflashandasmell  ; — 
Whatdidwehit? 

Didsomebodyyell  ? 

Ajarandascream — 

Itlookedlikeahorse. 
Notellingnow; 

Keeptothecourse. 

Outoftheroad  ! 

Giveusashow  ! 
Twomilesaminute, 

Geehowwego  ! 

— Newark  News. 


How   It  Assisted.— Dr.  Pills  :   "  Why  are  you 

always  so  careful  to  inquire  what  your  patients 
eat?     Does  it  assist  you  in  diagnosis?" 

Dr.  Squills  :  "  Yes.  I  can  form  some  idea 
from  their  dinners  what  to  charge  'em." — ■ 
Cleveland  Leader. 


All  On.— The  Wife  :  "  What  luck?  " 
The  Husband    (wearily)  :    "  None  whatever." 
The  Wife  :   "  Were  there  no   servants  in  the 

intelligence  office?" 

The  Husband    (sadly):   "Lots  of  them;   but 

they  had   all  worked  for  us   before." — Woman's 

Home  Companion. 


Climates  wear  out.  Smokes,  Sprays,  or  any  single  medicine  relieve 
only  temporarily.  Our  CONSTITUTIONAL  treatment,  founded 
1883,  is  for  permanently  eliminating  the  CAUSE  of  Asthma  and  Hay 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attacks  will  not  return.  Write 
for  BOOK  25  A,  containing  reports  of  many  illustrative  cases  to 
prove  this.     Mailed  FREE.     P.  HAROLD  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  1, 
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135,000  WORDS 

Together  with  Valuable  Hints  and  Illustrations  for  the  use  of  Capitals,  Italics,  Numerals  and 
Compound  Words  ;  also  Rules  for  Syllabication  and  Punctuation  and  a  large  list  of  Homophones 


SPELLED  AND 
PRONOUNCED 


DESIGNED 


FOR  OFFICE,  SCHOOL 
AND  LIBRARY  USE 


By  JOHN  H.  BECHTEL 


The  compiler  has  diligently  compared  all  the  leading  Dictionaries,  and  in  this  book  recorded  the 
PREFERRED  FORM  of  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  nearly  every  word  in  the  English  language. 

A  book  that  will  meet  the  demands  of  busy  people.     Owing  to  its  convenient  size  it  will  be  consulted  much 

oftener  than  the  ponderous  unabridged  dictionary,  while  its  copious  vocabulary  will  meet  every  ordinary 

want. — The  School  Journal. 

It  should  prove  of  very  considerable  value  to  the  busy  men  and  women  particularly,  and  Its  compactness 

and  relatively  small  price  are  important  factors.  —  The  Philadelphia  Record. 

The  work  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  merchant,  stenographer,  teacher,  gentleman,  lady  and  student 

of  America. — Dr.  Kueiine,  Principal  Winfield  Business  College. 

We  are  using  the  book  in  our  school  and  find  it  the  very  best  work  of  the  kind  obtainable. — F.  F.  DuTHON, 

Vice-President  Philadelphia  Business  College. 

CLOTH,  $2.00  net        HALF-LEATHER,  $2.50  net       Postage,  20  cents  additional 

A  special  descriptive  circular  will  be  sent  upon  request,  or  should   you   desire  to  examine  the  volume, 
we  will  send  a  copy  on  approval,  free  of  expense  to  you,  to  be  returned  in  5  days  if  not  satisfactory 

GEORGE  W.  JACOBS  &  COMPANY,  12 19  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


SHORTHAND 

IN  30  DAYS 

New  System  Which  May  be 
Mastered  By  Home  Study 
In  SpareHours. 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  short- 
hand complete  in  thirty  days.  You  can  learn  I 
in  spare  time  in  your  own  home,  no  matter 
where  you  live.  No  need  to  spend  months 
as  with  old  systems.  Boyd's  Syllabic  System 
is  different  in  principle  from  all  other  sys- 
tems. The  first  radical  improvement  in 
shorthand  since  1839.  It  is  easy  to  learn- 
easy  to  write — easy  to  read.  Simple.  Prac- 
tical. Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines  — 
—  no  positions  —  no  shading,  as  in  other 
systems.  No  long  list  of  word  signs 
to  confuse.  Only  nine  characters  to  learn 
and  you  have  the  entire  English  language  at 
your  absolute  command.  The  best  system 
for  stenographers,  private  secretaries,  news- 
paper reporters.  Lawyers,  ministers.teachers, 
physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men 
may  now  learn  shorthand  for  their  own  use. 
Thousandsof  business  and  professional  men 
and  women  find  their  shorthand  a  great  ad- 
vantage. The  Boyd  System  istheonly  system 
suited  to  home  study.  Our  graduates  hold 
lucrative,  high  grade  positions  everywhere. 
Send  to-day  for  free  booklets,  testimonials, 
guarantee  offer,  and  full  description  of  this 
new  Syllabic  shorthand  system.      Address 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
930  Chicago  Opera  House  Blk.,         Chicago,  III. 


GEM 

NAIL     4 
CLIPPER 


Is  very  handy.  It's 
a  complete  mani- 
cure outfit.  Yet 
smaller  than  a  knife 
or  scissors.  Your 
nails  can  easily  be 

kept  in  perfect  condition.    Price  25c. 

by  mail.    Sold  iverywhere.    Sterling 

silver  handle,  price  $1.00. 

Send  two  cent  stamp  for  "  Care  of 
the  Nails." 

H.  C.  COOK  CO., 

17  Itlain  St.,  Ansonla,  Conn. 


WEDDING  RING 

Heart-to-heart    talks     on 
marriage  and  its  pitfalls. 
By  Rev.  Cortland   Myers. 
l6mo, cloth,  75c.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company .  Pubs.,  N.  Y . 


The  Lost 


$1,000,000  a  Year 

That  is  the  Salary  Andrew  Carnegie  paid  Charles 
M.  Schwab  for  managing  the  steel  trust.  The  reason 
why  some  men  come  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  from 
humble  positions  to  the  supreme  management  of 
great  institutions  can  be  explained — it  is  their  ability 
to  control  men — executive  ability. 

We  teach  by  mail  how  to  acquire  this  great  force. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  remain  a  clerk 
or  minor  official  wben  you  can  become  a  superinten- 
dent, department  manager  or  general  manager. 

If  you  are  interested  in  your  own  advancement, 
write  forourfree  Management  Booklet.  It  gives  you 
at  once  a  clear,  comprehensive  idea  of  each  lecture, 
besides  the  method  of  treatment  and  the  splendid 
features  of  the  whole  course.     Address, 

Business  Science  University,  509  Small  Bldg.,  Washington, D.C 


theLAWhome 

as  lincoln  did. 

The  Home  Law  School  Series 
Now  complete,  prepares 
ambitious  students  for 
the  Bar,  any  state;  corers 
Theory&Practiceauthor- 
itatively, simply.  Marks 
anepoch.  First  few  setsat 
SPECIAL  PRICE.  Write 
FREDERICK  J.  DRAKE  &  CO. 
206  E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 


.ADVERTISEMENTS' 


jrn  from  $25  to  $100  a  week,  in 
'the   Advertising  Business.     Taught 
by  mail.     Prospectus  will  tell  how. 

PAGE-DATIS  COMPANY 
Address     4  93  Wabash  At.,  Chie. 
k  either  office  (  152  Hassan  St.,  5.  Y<. 


Church  Money 

If  you  wish  to  raise  cash  easily,  quickly  for  W 
any  church,  Sunday  school  or  Society  fund,  send  a 
postal  to-day  for  the  booklet.  "MONEY  RAISING 
PLANS  FOR  CHURCH  WORKERS."  New  Method 
Souvenirs  of  church  and  pastor  have  already  raised 
in  cash  over  $200,000.  We  willsendyou  hundredsof 
letters  in  which  church  workers  tell  how  they  raised 
money  with  these  plans.  Write  for  this  book  to-day, 
New  Method  Co.,  5833.Pralrl«  Ave.,  Chicago 


$  $  $  In  Commercial  Art 

If  you  have  even  average  ability,  I  Can  Teach 
You  DRAWING.  I  have  been  successful  myself 
as  an  artist,  and  have  trained  a  number  of  illus- 
trators whose  names  are  well  known  to-day. 

A  Full  Year's  Art  Instruction  for  $30.00 

Write  for  my  illustrated  book,  "A  New  Door  to 
Success/'  which  gives  full  particulars  of  my 
course.    Write  now. 

GRANT  HAMILTON  STUDIO 

Suite  724,  Flatiron  Bldg.  New  York  City 
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Superfine.  — "  Don't  you  think  automobiling  is 
fine  sport?  " 

"  Altogether  too  fine ;  I  have  paid  out  more 
than  the  cost  of  my  auto  in  fines,  so  far." — 
Houston  Post. 


Finance    and    Fiancee.— She  :    "How    much    do 

you  earn  a  year?  " 

He  :   "  About  $2,000.". 

She  :  "  But  we  can't  live  on  that !  " 

He  :    "  You  asked  me  how  much  I   earned ;    I 

make  about  $20,000." — Life. 


Had  That  Already.—"  I  assured  her  I  could 
support  her  in  the  style  she  was  accustomed  to." 

"  Well?  " 

"  She  said  she  was  looking  for  something  bet- 
ter   than    that." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 


Everybody  Works   But   Father. — "  Please,     sir, 
will  you  give  a  dime  to  a  poor  orphan?  " 

"Here   it   is,   sonny.      Is  your   father  dead?" 
"  No,    sir,    he's    de    orphan.      Dis    money's    fer 
him." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Another  Term.— Pa  Twaddles:  "I  see  they've 
been  holding  an  election  in  England." 

Ma   Twaddles  :    "  Oh,   and  was  King  Edward 
re-elected?  " — Cleveland   Leader. 


Never  Used  Any  Other.— Reporter  :  "Uncle,  to 
what  do  you  attribute  your  long  life?  " 

Oldest  Inhabitant  :  "  I  don't  know,  yit, 
young  feller.  They's  several  of  these  patent- 
medicine  companies  that's  dickerin'  with  me." 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


Distant. —Goodfellow  :  "Say  what  you  will, 
•we  Americans  admire  commercial  integrity.  We 
all  bow  to  honesty." 

Cynicus  :    "  Yes,   bow   to   it   and   pass   on." — 
Boston  Transerint. 


Touching  Incident.— The  Lady:  "I  have  only 
five  cents  to  give  away  this  morning.  To 
which  of  you  chall  I  give  it?" 

The  Hobo  :  "  Give  it  to  Panhandle  Pete,  mum. 
He's  bought  dis  route  o'  me,  an'  I'm  jest  takin' 
him  over  de  ground." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Down  in  Front.— The  Downy  One  :  "  Bah 
Jove,  y'  know,  they  used  to  tax  men  who  raised 
moustaches  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time." 

The  Pretty  One  :  "  Well,  it  appears  to  tax 
some  men  I  know  to  do  it  now." — Cleveland 
Leader. 


Found  It. — Little  David  had  always  been  re- 
garded by  his  father  and  mother  as  being  par- 
ticularly smart  and  clever  for  a  child  of  tender 
years.  One  day  while  he  was  playing  in  front 
of  his  home  a  rough-looking  tramp  appeared, 
and  asked  David  very  sharply  where  his  father 
kept  his  money.  He  replied  that  it  was  all  in 
his  vest  in  the  kitchen. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  tramp  came  through 
the  doorway  in  a  hurry,  very  much  battered  up 
and  looking  sad,  muttering  : 

"  Smart  kid,  that.  Never  said  a  word  about 
his  old  man  being  in  the  vest." — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


When  They  Rest.—"  Why  do  bears  sleep 
through  the  winter?  "  asked  the  boy  who  is 
studying  natural  history. 

"  Because,"  answered  his  father,  "  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  go  hunting  then.  They've  got  to 
sleep  sometime." — Washington  Times. 


Strange  American  Delicacy. — A  year  or  two  ago 
a  well-known  American,  who  was  visiting  China, 
was  treated  with  great  courtesy  by  a  certain 
Viceroy.     When  the  American  was  about  to  leave 


CASH 


FOR  YOUR 
REAL  ESTATE 
OR  BUSINESS 
I  can  sell  your  farm,  home  or  busi- 
ness for  cash,  no  matter  where  lo- 
cated. Send  description  and  price 
and  learn  how.    Write  to-day. 

TR$£P,£-  CLEVELAND.  Real  Estate  Expert, 
7828  Adams  Expres  Building.  Chicago.  III. 


UVE-FOKKVER  PINK  ROSE  AS  A  HEDGE.    10  to  80c  EACH  PLANT. 

This  hardy  and  beautiful  rose  blooms  abundantly  every  year,  500  roses  on  one  bush,  and  suc- 
ceeds everywhere.  It  is  especially  desirable  for  bedding,  for  the  rose  hedge  or  as  a  climbing 
rose.  No  garden  is  complete  without  this  rose  which  endures  more  neglect  than  any  other, 
and  is  less  troubled  by  insects.  Price  of  Live-Forever  Rose;  2  year  bushes,  20c  each,  12  for  $2.00, 
50  for  $7.50.  Price  of  1  year  bushes  by  mail  post-paid  for  hedges,  lOe  each,  12  for  $1.00,  50  for  $4.00. 
TRFFQ  FflR  Q  A I  F  A1'  °'  tne  °est  hardy  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  small  fruit  plants  and  vines 
l  nLLO  run  OHLC  truetoname.  Buy  direct  from  grower  and  save  35  percent.  Green's 
New  Illustrated  Catalog,  also  a  copy  of  Green's  Big  Fruit  Grower  Magazine  Free.»Send  postal 
.card  for  them  today.    Address,  GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO.,  405  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


miDPEE'C  Farm  Annual  for  1908 

UUI1I  ■■  W  "The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue." 
Mailed  FREE  to  all  who  want  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow! 

This  Thirtieth  Anniversary  Edition  is  a  bright  book  of  i63  pages  and  tells  the  plain  truth.  With 
Cover  and  Colored  Plates  it  shows,  painted  from  nature,  Seven  Superb  Specialties  in  Vegetables  of 
unequaled  merit  and  Six  Novelties  in  Flowers, including  Luther  Bcrdank's  New  Floral  Wonder. 
WRITE  TO-DAY  I— the  very  day  you  read  this  advertisement.    Mention  this  paper  and  address 

W.   ATLEE    BURPEE   &   CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


5  MILLION  ««■ 

oEtUo 


Martha  Washington 
Collection 

40  W  10c. 

of  Aster,  Balsam, 
Pansy,  Sweet  Pea, 
Pink,  Salvia,  Phlox 
Myosotis.  Cosmos, 
Verbena,  Petunia, 
Nasturtium,  Cypress 
Vine,  Heliothrope, 
Mignonette,  with 
the  following  BulbB 
FREE :  One  Dewey 
Lily  (as  above).  1 
Begonia,  1  Freesl&s,  1 
TuberoBe,  1  Gladiolus. 
All  of  the  above 
sent,  postpaid,  for 
1©  cents  in  coin  or 
stamps.  Order  early. 
Avoid  the  rush, 


MYSTIC  VALLEY  SEED  CO.,  Medford,  Mass. 


Write  for  free  catalog  ''Plants  &  PiailS  for 

.Beautiful  Surroundings" 

ff Full  of  invaluable  information,  illustra- 
tions of  flowers  and  beautiful  lawns.  If 
jyour  home  be  small  and  modest  make  its 
/surroundings  charming  and  attractive  ; 
or,  if  you  possess  spacious  grounds  have 
them  tastefully  planned,  making  them 
[artistic  and  a  delight  to  cultured  tastes. 
Wagner  Park  Conservatories,* 
Box  24, Sidney,  Ohio. 


■  JAMES)  1     IrToUNTV 

AND  FLORAL  GUIDE  F 


Contains  many  new  Premium  Offers.  You 
should  know  about  Vick's  Violet  King 
and  Mikado  Asters,  now  offered  for  the 
first  time.  Send  (en  cents  and  receive  a 
packet  of  Vick's  Branching  Aster  in 
Six  Colors,  and  coupon  good  Tor  to  cents 
on  purchase  of  fi.oo  or  over  from  1906 
Guide.  Send  for  the  Catalogue  anyway  ; 
it's  free. 

JAMES    TICK'S    SONS 
455  Main  St.     Rochester,  X.  T. 


tt  J* 


ht-Mk 


THE 

LANGUAGE 

OF  FLOWERS  AND 

LOGIC  OF  SEEDS 

All  flowers  have  a  language  of  their  own 
that  tells  the  story  of  the  care  exercised 
in  propagating  their  ancestry  and  pro- 
duclng  the  scnls  from  which  they  grew. 
Flowers  grown  from  Dreer's  Seeds  tell 
their  story  by  a  vigorous  growth,  beauty 
and  fidelity  to  type  that  is  the  logical 
expression  of  perfection  in  seed. 

DREER'S 
GARDEN  BOOK 

for  1906— FREE 

Slakes  the  work  of  selection  a  pleasurable 
certainty.      Contains  224  pages   and  de- 
scribes more  than  7,000  varieties  of  the 
best  flowers  and  vegetables.    Over  1000 
Illustrations,  including  colored  plates. 
It  is  an  authority  and  reliable  guide 
to  the  successful  culture  of  flowers 
and    vegetables.      Sent   free    on 
application   if   this  magazine 
is  mentioned. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714  Chestnut  8U 
Philadelphia 


KFRUITBOOK 

"shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.    Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
bution to  planters.— Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


I  Makes  False  Teeth  Hold  Firmly 

Does  your  plate  drop,  pet  loose,  make 

your  gums  sore  or  give  you  bad  breath? 

Are  your  gums  shrunken  or  changed  so 

that  you  think  you  need  a  new  plate  ?    If 

so,   Dr.  Wernet's    Dental  Plate  Powder 

willquteUy  cure  the  trouble.     It  makes 

the  gums  conform,  or  grow,  into  the  old. 

Ill-fitting  plate,  making  it  better  than  a 

Antiseptic,    too,    destroying 

perm  life,   keeping  the  mouth 

sweet,   cool    and    clean.        fiOe 

and  $1.00  a  box  hy  mall.     $100 

box  holding  3  times  amount  of 

50c  box.  Moni'y  hark  If  wanted. 

WKRPTET  DENTAL  MKG.  CO. 

1407  Arch  St.  Philadelphia 


new  one. 
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"After  centuries  of  experiment 
and  failure,  science  achieves  the 
hygienic  smoke."— new  york  tribune. 

THE  IMPROVED 

1906  GmS^F*  Model 


PIPE 


,2,3.    Diffusion. 

4.  Ventilation. 

5.  Extra  Venti- 
lation if  desired. 


Length. — Stem 
aud     bow  1  to- 
gether,   5}£    in- 
ches. 

Extra  Poison 
Condenser,  1  % 
Inches. 


{French  Briar  and  Silver.) 
Price,  $3-00 

Complete,  Postpaid. 
"I  thas  fulfilled  all  the  claims 
made  tor  it  by  it^  l&ventor." 
—  I'lilted     Service      Gazette, 
(Eug.) 
"So  constructed   ns    to 

cooitiu1  smoke  before  it 

Tenches    the    mouth." — 

Literary  Digest. 

11  In  view  of  the  enormous  nd 

vantage  of  the  pipe,   its  slm 

plicity  becomes  its  most  strikiu 

feature. "--Sclen 

tlflc  Anierlcau. 


Absolutely  Inter- 
changeable. Any  num- 
ber of   Extra   Poison 
Condensers    may    be 
Interserted     between 
Bowl  and  Stem. 
Saliva  in  Stem,  Burning  of  Tongue  or  Solution  of  Poison 
In  Mouth  Absolutely  Impossible. 
From  your  dealer,  or  direct. 

THE  "A  C  "  PIPE  CO. 

807  Times  Bldg.  (new),        .        NEW  YORK 
Important  Book  to  Smokers  free  on  request. 


BUSINESS 

SAGACITY 

Should  determine  one  to  Invariably  consult 
our  latest  catalogue  before  making  any  sel- 
ection of  office  devices. 

Here  will  be  found  the  greatest  variety, 
designed  and  arranged  in  the  most  practical 
manner  for  conducting  business  upon  sys- 
tematic and  economical  lines. 

.Sold  strictly  upon  a  commercial  and  not 
a   '  system  "  basis. 

Copy  mailed  free  on  request,  together 
with  name  of  authorized  agent. 

Where  not  represented  we  ship  on  ap- 
proval, freight  paid. 

Filing  Cabinet  catalogue  M  805 

Cabinet  Supplies  905 

CINCINNATI. 

BRANCH  STORES:    New  York,  380-382  Broadway, 
Chicago,  224-228  Wabash  Ave.,  Boston,  91-93  Federal. 


cuLxiCRAEL  WITHOUT   EXERCISE 

The  natural  effect  of  wearing  the 

Adrienne  Body  Conformer 

A  scientific,  inexpensive  appli- 
ance for  men,  women  and  children 
that  cultivates  and  maintains  per- 
manently  a  strong,  vigorous  body , 
an  erect,  symmetrical  figure,  and 
perfect  health.  Endorsed  by  eminent 
physicians.  A  neat  little  garment 
that  \§  pleasant  to  -wear,  because 
it  weighs  only  three  ounces,  and 
holds  the  body 
in  the  position 
Nature  intend- 
•ed,  opening  up  the  lungs  to  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  air.  Pure  air  makes  pure  blood.  Pure  blood 
is  the  foundation  of  health.  It  gives  a  clear  com- 
plexion— developes  the  muscles — rounds  out  the 
figure.  Broad  shoulders  and  a  powerful,  athletic 
physique  are  the  possession  of  every  man  whose 
blood  is  pure.  To  every  woman  it  gives  a  beautiful 
bust  and  a  graceful  carriage.  But  you  cannot 
tiave  pure  blood  unless  you  breathe  right. 

Deep  breathing-  is  the  secret  of  physical  perfec- 
tion. The  Adrienne  is  the  secret  of  deep  breath- 
ing. Holding  the  form  erect  lifts  all  pressure  from 
*the  lungs  and  stomach  and  relieves  the  strain  upon  the  muscles  of  the 
back.  This  fact  has  led  physicians  to  recommend  the  ADRIENNE  as 
a  safeguard  against  stomach,  lung  and  spinal  trouble.  Write  to-day 
Tor  booklet — Free. 

Dept.  A-G00D  FORM  CO.,  255  W.  143d  St.,  New  York 


he    wished    to    convey    to    the    Viceroy    sonic    token 

oi  his  appreciation.  So  he  sent  the  dignitary 
tut  uncommonly  fine  bull  pup  he  had  brought 
from  America,  in  a  tew  days  came  i he  Viceroy's 
acknowledgment  of  the  gift.  "  I  myself  am  not 
in  tlu>  habit  of  eating  thai  species  ol'  dog,  but  I 
may  say  that  my  suite  had  it  served  for  break- 
fast, and  accord  it  unqualified  praise." — New 
York  Tribune, 


It's  All  Changed  Now.—"  Of  course,  Kandor 
may  be  brutally  frank,  but  there's  one  good  thing 
about  him,  lie  doesn't  believe  in  running  a  man 
down  behind  his  back."  "  Oh,  that's  all  changed 
now.  Ih's  bought  an  automobile,  you  know." 
— Philadelphia  Press. 


An  Expert. — "  George  proposed  to  me  in  such 
beautiful  language  !  I  wish  you  could  have 
heard   him." 

"  I  did  hear  him.      But  he  hadn't  had  as  much 
practice  then." — Cleveland   Plain   Dealer. 


And  It  Was  So.—"  I'm  afraid  I'll  disagree  with 
you,"  remarked  Jonah  as  the  whale  swallowed 
him. 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  the  whale,  "  but  it  won't 
be  a  circumstance  to  the  way  the  theologians 
will  disagree  when  they  come  to  discuss  this  in- 
cident."— Philadclph ia  Press. 


"Wr-y,  Indeed?"— Edward  had  just  returned 
from  foreign  service,  and  his  brow  was  troubled. 

"  I  gave  you  that  parrot  as  a  birthday  present, 
did  I  not,  Amelia?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes  ;  but  surely,  Teddy,  you  are  not  going 
to  speak  of  your  tokens  as  if " 

"  It  was  young  and  speechless  at  the  time." 

"  Yes  " — with  increasing  wonder — "  and  it  has 
never  been  out  of  this  parlor." 

"  There  are  no  other  young  ladies  in  this 
house? " 

"  No  :  there  are  not." 

"  Then,  why — why,  when  I  k-kissed  your 
photograph  in  yonder  album,  while  waiting  for 
you,  did  that  wretched  bird  imitate  your  voice 
and  say:  'Don't  do  that,  Herbert;  please 
don't  !  '  " — Bystander. 


Couldn't  Qualify. — "  One  of  you  boys  may  one 
day  be  President  !  "  the  school  visitor  said. 

"  Lot  of  chance,  ain't  there,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Lot  of  chance  when  there  ain't  a  bear  or  a 
bob-cat  in  a  thousand  miles  of  here  !  " — Puck. 


How  the  Riot  Started.—  '  Not  till  our  party  is 
in  power,"  shouted  the  rabid  Socialist,  "  will 
this  become  truly  a  free  country." 

"  That's  right,"  cried  a  voice  in  the  crowd ; 
"  it  would  become  truly  a  freak  country  then." 
— Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


British  Election  Quips.— An  English  candidate 
challenged  by  a  voter  to  say  whether  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  blasphemy  laws,  re- 
plied :  "  Oh !  I  am  a  golfer."  At  a  Liberal 
meeting  a  candidate  enlarging  upon  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's  political    "  twist  "   said  :    "  In    fact,    he 


WE     BELIEVE  — 

THAT  home-making  should  be  regarded  as  a 
profession. 

THAT  health  is  more  the  business  of  the  indi- 
vidual, than  of  the  physician. 
THAT  the  spending  of  the  money  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  earning  of  the  money. 

THAT  the  upbringing  of  children  demands 
more  study  than  the  raising  of  cattle. 

THAT  on  the  home  foundation  is  built  all  that 
is  good  in  state  or  individual. 

THAT  the  home-maker  should  be  as  alert  to 
make  progress  in  her  life  work  as  the  bus- 
iness or  professional  man. 

THAT  the  most  profitable,  the  most  interesting 
study  for  women  is  the  home,  for  in  it  center 
all  the  issues  of  life. 

If  you  believe  these  things,  you  will  be  interested  in 
the  booklet  of  the  American  School  of  Home  Economics 
which  tells  of  "the  profession  of  home-making"  and 
gives  outlines  of  the  courses  offered  by  correspondence. 
This  46-page  booklet  will  be  mailed  to  those  who  send 
a  postal  or  note  to  the  A.  S.  H.  E.,  3334b  Armour  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 
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Free 
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THE   PECULIAR    DELIGHT   OF   A 


MOUTH-BATH 

cannot  be  described.  Its  cleanly  tingle 
can  be  appreciated  only  by  an  actual  trial. 
Therefore,  we  offer  you  a  bottle  free. 

It  costs  you  merely  the  trouble  of  filling  out  the 
attached  coupon.  It  obligates  you  in  noway.  Send 
a  postal  card  request  if  you  prefer. 

Thy-ca-lol  is  the  Only  Proved 
Antiseptic  Prepared  Exclusive- 
ly for  the  Mouth  and  Teeth. 

In  concentrated  liquid  form,  it  accomplishes  what 
no  mere  powder,  paste  or  soapy  dentrifnee  can  ever 
accomplish — perfect  antiseptic  cleanliness  of  the  en- 
tire mouth.  Powders  and  pastes  are  at  the  best  mere 
surface  polishers — the  soapy  dentrifrice  can  only  / 
scrub  and  perfume.  / 

Thy-ca-lol  prevents  decay  and  discoloration  / 
of  the  teeth  and  purifies  the  breath,  not  by  / 
polishing  and  perfuming,  but  by  penetrat- / 
ing  every  crack  and  crevice  of  the  teeth,  /Vahoratorv 
every  recess  of  the  mouth,  destroying  /  J7 

the  germs  of  decay  and  deodorizing  /     3 
the  cause  of  any  unpleasant  taste  or  /    Poughkeepsle, 
breath.  /  N* v- 

Your  dealer  should  have  it  in  three  sizes  /       Please  send  me  a 
— traveler's,    25c;    regular,  50c,  and  /  free  sample  bottle  to  try 
household,  $1.00.  If  he  can't  or  won't  /  and  your  book, 
supply  you,  order  direct  from   us.  / 

Send  for  sample  now.  /Name 

/  {Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss) 

THE   ELWIN  / 

LABORATORY         /Address 

130  Main  Street  /Dealers  name 

Poughkeepsle,  N.Y.  /Address 


ThJUNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

1500  subjects  on  Greek  and 
Italian  Art.  One  cent  each  or 
eighty  cents  per  hundred.  Send 
a  two-cent  stamp  for  catalogues. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Dept.  R,  201  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass- 


Shall    ConPjreSS      Seat  Sn,0°4' 4he  Mormon? 

O      *"""*        BEFORE   ANSWERING  READ 

Mrs.  Willing's  "  On  American  Soil,"  a  plea  for  woman- 
hood, childhood,  the  home  ;  for  our  national,  social,  po- 
litical, religious  life.  A  strong  document,  a  complete 
book  (cloth,  50c  1,  but  can  be  had  entire  in  the  March 
i  ssue  of  our  monthly,  The  King's  Herald,  for  10c.  Or 
for  only  15c  we  will  send  with  it  the  beautiful  sheet 
song."  Wild  Wastes,"  and  the  thrilling  tract,  "A  Bottle 
of  Tears.'' 
Pickett  Publishing:  Co.,  Dept.  K, Louisville,  Ky. 


Print  Your  Own  Cards 

circulars,  etc.    Press  $5.    Small  newspaper 
Press  818.    Money  maker,  saver.    All  easy, 
printed  rules.    Write  to  factory  for  cata- 
logue of  presses,  type,  paper,  cards,  etc. 
THE  PRESS  CO.      MERLDEN,  CONN- 
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has  been  everything  in  turn  from  a  red  Re- 
publican  to "     "A   red   herring,"   interjected 

an  auditor,  alluding  to  the  efforts  of  the  protec- 
tionists to  drag  in  home  rule.  Another  speaker 
made  excellent  use  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain had  got  his  fortune  making  screws.  "  Con- 
sider the  screw,"  he  said,  "  it  has  a  propensity 
for  turning  and  turning.  It  has  been  known  to 
keep  a  cabinet  in  place ;  but  once  it  loses  its 
head — ah  !  then  it  is  done  for." — Evening  Post. 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 


Foreign. 


Russia. 

February  8. — Another  outbreak  of  terrorism  is 
feared  in  Russia,  the  workmen's  council 
having  disbanded  after  announcing  that 
they  will  concentrate  their  energies  for  a 
rising  in  the  spring.  Chiefs  of  police  at 
Penza  and  Kutais  are  murdered. 

February  9. — Admiral  Chouknin,  commander 
of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  is  stabbed  by  a 
woman  at  Sebastopol.  Fierce  encounters 
between  the  "  reds  "  and  the  "  Black 
Hundreds  "  occur  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

February  8. — Premier  Sonnino  announces  the 
new  Italian  ministry. 
A  mission   at   Shangpu   is    looted    and    de- 
stroyed   by    a    band    of    Chinese    revolu- 
tionists. 

February  9. — The  London  Statist  urges  that 
America  undertake  the  policing'  of 
Morocco. 
Reports  from  Willemstad  say  that  there  is 
considerable  dissatisfaction  in  Venezuela 
over  Castro's  action  toward  France. 

February  10.— The  Dreadnought,  the  greatest 
battleship,  embodying  lessons  learned  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  is  launched  by 
King  Edward  at  Portsmouth. 

February  11. — President  Castro  is  reported  to 
have  declared  his  intention  of  "  testing 
the  Monroe  Doctrine." 

An  earthquake  causes  great  damage  in  the 
province  of  Calabria,  Italy. 

Reports  from  China  assert  that  a  speech  by 
William  .1.  Bryan,  made  at  Hong  Kong, 
has  caused  a  renewal  of  the  boycott 
against  American  products.  The  Chi- 
nese government  orders  the  execution  of 
the  leader  of  the  Shangpu  mission  out- 
rage and  the  punishment  of  his  follow- 
ers. 

February  13. — President  Castro,  in  a  long  note 
to  France,  gives  Venezuela's  view  of  the 
controversy  between  the  two  countries, 
and  suggests  arbitration. 

February  14. — Mr.  Conger,  former  American 
minister  to  China,  declares  that  serious 
trouble  is  certain  in  China  ;  and  he  thinks 
that  warships  should  be  sent  there  to 
make  a  demonstration. 

American  army  and  naval  officers  attend 
the  unveiling  of  a  monument  erected  by 
Cuba  at  El  Caney  in  honor  of  Americans 
who  were  killed  during  the  siege  of  San- 
tiago. 


Domestic. 


Congress. 


February  8. — House  :  The  Hepburn  railroad 
rate  bill  is  passed  by  a  vote  of  346  to  7. 
The  pension  appropriation  bill  is  also 
passed. 

February  9. — Senate  :  The  Urgency  Deficiency 
bill  is  passed  ;  the  amendment  to  provide 
for  an  eight-hour  day  in  Panama  is  voted 


Farm  Loans 

5,  VA  and  6  Per  Cent. 

In  amounts  of  $300  to  $5000.  We  guarantee  title  in  each  case, 
and  that  our  mortgage  is  .1  iirst  lien  on  the  land.  We  collect  in- 
terest an  i  and  remit  free  of  charge. 

Established  1883 

Never  Lost  a  Dollar 

Highest  References  Furnished 
I.ct  us  sen'!  you  descriptive  memorandum  of  loans  we  have  on 
hand,  as  also  booklet  ''WB'RE  RIGHT  on  THB  GROUND," 
telling  about  our  methods  of  doing  business;  showing  pictures 
of  N.D.  scenes,  interior  and  exterior  ol  oui  office,  etc.  \\  1  do 
not  want  to  send  this  for  Die  sake  of  curiosity  ;  but  as  a  means 
of  enlightening  i  onservative  Investors  more  fully  on  tin 

In   1    iinents."     We   have  succes  full]    placed  and 
■'      'i     1  el  that  we  can  talk  with  authority. 

Absolute  security  ami  a  moderate  rate  is  what  we  furnish. 


Box  "8" 


E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO., 


Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
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Balance  a  Dollar 

Shooting  an  apple  from  a  boy's  head  is  a  steady  job.  If  an 
engine  shakes  under  a  heavy  load,  it  is  a  matter  of  time  only, 
until  something  lets  go. 

We  are  now  speaking  especially  of  high  speed  engines, 
although  the  same  holds  good  with  all. 

A  perfect  engine  would  be  one  without  noise  or  vibration 
absolutely.  We  have  never  built  a  perfect  engine  in  all 
these  eighteen  years.  But  Ideal  engines  (all  high  speed) 
border  so  closely  onto  perfection  that  a  silver  dollar  will  stand 
upon  the  cylinder  and  one  can  scarcely  hear  a  sound  under 
test.  They  run  in  oil,  using  their  lubricants  over  and  over. 
Ideal  engines  are  built  for  general  power  purposes.  They  are 
built  in  all  sizes  and  many  styles.  The  Ideal  compound 
direct  connected  are  extremely  popular  for  electrical  purposes 
on  account  of  fuel  saving,  simplicity  and  regulation. 

Ideal  agents  in  all  principal  cities  in  the  world.    Prices  and  informa 
tion  by  mail.     Drop  a  line  to 

L.  Ide  &  Sons,  407   Lincoln  Avenue,  Springfield,  Illinois 
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Comfy  Slipper 

Made  of  pure  wool  felt,  soft  leather  soles,' 
with  one  inch  of  carded  wool  between  felt 
inner  sole  and  felt  and  leather  outer  soles, 
making  a  perfect  cushion  tread.  Ideal  for 
the  bed-room.  Weight,  two  oz. 


„.<£ 


Colors :  Navy  Blue,  Drab, 
Brown  and  Red 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  32 
showing  many  new  styles 

ft  it  1M77HK 

DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SHOE  CO. 

119  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 


$46 


00  RUBBER  TIRE 

'♦Murray'*  Driving  Wagon 

This  and  a  complete  line  of  "MURRAY"  Btyle 
Driving  Wagons.  Buggies,  Stanhopes,  __ 

Phaetons,  Surreys,  Pony  Vehicles,  ^jmg 

Delivery  Wagons,  Milk  Wag- 
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GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 

"WALNUTTA  HAIR  STAIN" 

Restores  Gray,  Streaked  or  Bleached 
Hair,  or  Mustache  instantaneously. 
Gives  any  shade  from  l.i-lil  Brown 
to  Black.  Does  not  wash  or  rub 
off.  Contains  no  poisons,  and  is  not 
sticky  nor  greasy.  Sold  by  all  ftftA 
druir^ists.  or  we  will  send  you  a  Trial  size  for  /FJ 
Postpaid  ;  large  size  (eight  times  as  much  60  cents.  ±£*£~ 
PACIFIC   I  U  vllLM.  CO.,  •  213  Sichols  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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SEE  THAT  CLIP  ? 

THE  NIAGAKA  CLIP  holds  se- 
curely from  the  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  ]4  'n.  in  thickness, 
and  can  be  used  overand  overagain. 
Better  than  pins  tor  filing  letters, 
records,  cards,  etc.   Avoid  unsightly 

Einholes  in  attaching  second  letters, 
usiuess  cards,  checks,  drafts,  in- 
voices, etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  100 
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down.  The  prosecution  closes  its  case 
Inet  Senator  Reed  Smoot,  of  Utah. 
House:  a  record  is  established  by  passing 
129  pension  bills  In  72  minutes.  The 
Philippine  Tariff  bill  of  L906  is  amended 
so  as  to  place  American  cotton  goods  on 
an  equality  with  European  goods  In  the 
Islands. 

February  12. — Senate:  Senator  Tillman's  reso- 
lution to  Investigate  the  alleged  discrimi- 
nation by  railroads  against  the  Independ- 
ent   eoal    companies    is    adopted.       Senator 

Lodge  delivers  a  speech  on  the  railroad 
rate  question,  favoring  a  conservative 
measure.  The  majority  and  minority  re- 
ports on  the  pending  treaty  with  Cuba, 
lixing  the  ownership  of  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
are  made  public. 
House:  A  bill  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Whipping  post,  for  wife-beaters 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  153  to  60. 

February    13. -    Senate:   The  Ship  Subsidy  bill 
is  discussed. 
House:  The  Fortifications  Appropriation  bill 

is   discussed. 

February  14. — Senate:  The  Ship  Subsidy  bill 
is  passed  by  a  vote  of  38  to  27. 
House:  The  Fortifications  Appropriation 
bill  is  passed,  an  effort  to  strike  out  the 
provision  for  Philippine  defenses  being 
defeated. 

Othek  Domestic  News. 

February  8. — The  faculty  of  Harvard  agrees 
to  abolish  football  at  that  university  this 
year,  or  until  the  game  is  reformed. 
The  investigating  committee  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  its  re- 
port to  the  directors,  urges  that  former 
President  McCall  and  Andrew  Hamilton, 
the  legislative  agent,  be  made  by  legal 
proceedings  to  refund  or  account  for  large 
sums  for  which  the  committee  says  they 
were  liable. 

February  9. — The  Pennsylvania  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives adopts  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  State  Attorney-General  to  com- 
pel the  railroad  combines  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania to  carry  on  no  business  except 
that  of  common  carriers,  and  to  proceed 
against  them  if  he  finds  that  they  are 
mining  coal. 

Secretary  Root  announces  that  he  will  be- 
gin at  once  the  reorganization  of  the  State 
Department. 

Gen.  John  Eaton  dies  in  Washington. 

Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  the  negro  poet,  dies 
in   Philadelphia. 

February  10. — Captain  Ejmar  Mikkelsen,  a 
Danish  explorer,  visits  President  Roose- 
velt, and  explains  his  plan  to  search  for 
a  polar  continent  or  archipelago. 

The  National  Intercollegiate  Football  Rules 
Committee  meets  in  New  York  to  discuss 
plans  for  the  reformation  of  the  game. 

February  11. — George  F.  Baer,  President  of 
the  Reading  Railroad,  attacks  the  right 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  to  in- 
vestigate the  coal-carrying  roads,  and 
charges  the  legislators  with  courting  the 
labor  vote. 

February  12. — One  hundred  and  one  midship- 
men  are  graduated  at  Annapolis. 
American   troops   are  being  sent  to  the  Far 
East,   ready  for   any  possible  outbreak   in 
China. 

February  13. — F.  Augustus  Heinze  sells  out 
his  Montana  copper  mines  to  Amalga- 
mated interests,  thereby  ending  the  big 
topper  war  which  had  been  waged  for 
years. 

John  A.  McCall,  ex-President  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  is  reported 
to  be  seriously  ill  at  Lakewood,   N.  J. 

George  W.  Beavers,  former  chief  of  the 
Salary  and  Allowance  Division  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  pleads  guilty  at 
the  trial  in  Washington  and  is  sentenced 
to  two  years  in  the  penitentiary  for  fraud. 

The  President  issues  an  appeal  for  funds  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  famine  in 
Japan. 

February  14. — Governor  Brady,  of  Alaska,  re- 
signs. 
The  Chicago  Council  passes  the  85-cent  gas 
bill  over  Mayor  Dunne's  veto,   and  refers 
the  street  railway  question  to  the  voters. 

The  investigating  committee  of  the  New 
York  Life,  in  a  second  report,  recom- 
mends the  prosecution  of  the  officers  of 
the  company  responsible  for  the  contribu- 
tion of  $148,702  to  campaign  funds,  in 
order  that  this  amount  may  be  recovered. 
Mr.  McCall  declares  that  he  has  wronged 
no  one,   and  defends   Andrew   Hamilton. 
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IMPROVE 
YOUR  FACE 


My  book,  "MAKING  FACES,"  is  an 
instructive  and  illustrate'd  booklet,  show- 
ing" how  by  a  few  simple  exercises  one  can 
in  a  short  time  make  the  face  beautiful  and 
wonderfully  expressive.  A  practical  new 
method  for  removing1  hollow  cheeks, 
wrinkles,  hatchet  chins,  care-worn  looks, 
etc.  Amusing  as  well  as  instructive.  Nothing  like  it  ever 
offered  the  public  before.     Postpaid  to  any  address  for  25  cents. 


r\Y  SPECIAL  OFFER: 

I  will  send  my  complete  series  of  books  :  The 
Chest,  Making:  Faces,  Development  of  the  Neck 
Muscles,  How  to  Beautify  the  Eyes,  and  my  Chart 
Course,  regular  price,  $1.25,  on    receipt   of  $1.00. 
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investment,  guaranteed  against  loss,  safe- 
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in  its  special  line  ;  paying  at  present  5  <-/(  div- 
idends, but  earning  8  cjc  ,  and  consequently  in 
a  position  to  pay  larger  dividends  at  any 
time.  It  therefore  appeals  to  every  investor 
whether  large  or  small. 

We  are  particularly  desirous  of  securing 
selling  agents  of  character  and  ability,  who  are 
capable  of  earning  from  $3,000  to  $10,000  a 
year.    The  fullest  investigation  is  solicited. 
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Places  in  our  hands  the  remainder  of  their  greatest  publication 

RIDPATH'S  HISTORY  of  the  WORLD 

Brand  new,  latest  edition,  down  to  date,  beautifully  hound  in  Half  Morocco 
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We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  us 
the  Coupon  below.    Tear  off  the  Coupon,  write  name  and  address 
plainly  and  mail  to  us  now  before  you  forget  it. 

Dr.  Ridpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  his  family  derive 
an  income  from  his  History,  and  to  print  our  price  broadcast 
for  the  sake  of  quickly  soiling  these  few  sets  would  cause 
great  injury  to  future  sales. 

The  reason  for  Dr.  Ridpath's  enviable  position  as  an 
historian  is  his  wonderfully  beautiful  style,  a  style  no 
other  historian  has  ever  equalled.  He  pictures  the  great 
historical  events  as  though  they  were  happening  be- 
fore your  eyes ;  he  carries  you  with  him  to  see  the 
battles  of  old  ;  to  meet  kings  and  queens  and  warriors  ; 
to  sit  in  the  Roman  Senate ;  to  march  against  Saladin 
and  his  dark-skinnedi  followers ;  to  sail  the  southern 
seas  with  Drake;  to>  circumnavigate' the  globe  with 
Magellan;to  watch  that  thin  line  of  Greek 

$  spearmen  work   havnc  with  the  Persian 

hordes  on  the  field  of  Marathon;  to  know 
Napoleon  as  you    know    Roosevelt.    He 
combines    absorbing    interest    with    su- 
preme reliability,    and  makes  the  heroes 
of   history  real   living  men   and   women, 
and  about  them  he  weaves  the  rise  and  fall 
of  empires  in  such  a  fascinating  style  that 
history  becomes  intensely    i  n  teresting. 
200,000  Americans  own  and  love  RIDPATH. 
SEND  COUPON  TO-DAY. 
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HEALTH 

Is  of  Vital  Importance  to 

SUCCESS 


When  the  red  blood  flows  joyously  through  voir 
veins  and  you  feel  "down  to  your  toes"  the  vim 
and  vigor  of  perfect  health,  and  you  feel  in  prime 
condition  all  the  time  and  work  seems  like 
play,  success  is  easy,  for  whatever  task  you  set 
yourselves  to  do,  that  you  are  bound  to  accom- 
plish. 

Reform  that  lazy  liver  of  your^.  Free  yourseli 
from  headaches  and  that  dull  feeling  that  hang- 
on    until    the   clock   strikes    six. 

Won't  you  be  in 
better  shape  to  meet 
competition? 

Isn't  it  of  vital 
importance,  this 
matter  of  health  ? 

Suppose  we  could 
tell  you  how  to 
secure  health  and 
feel  in  prime  condi- 
tion all  the  time  with- 
out sacrifice  of  com- 
fort or  pleasure,  but 
by  a  simple  method  of  bathing — would  you  not 
take  the  trouble  to  ask  for  the  information  ? 

This  is  precisely  what  we  can  do  for  you.  Just 
aline  on  your  part  asking  for  our  booklet,  "The 
What,  The  Why,  The  Way,"  will  start  you  on  the 
road  to  perfect  health. 

The  book  is  free.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of 
study  by  Prof.  Charles  A.  Tyrrell,  M.D.  It  tells 
you  of  a  home  treatment.  It  will  not  interfere 
with  your  business  and  it  means  health  and  success 
to  you,  with  all  that  success  implies. 

Can  you  afford  not  to  send  for  it  —  and  at 
■once? 
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Dept.  48  L.,  321  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

8®*"  The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  any 
questions  sent  anonymously- 

"  E.  A.  W.,"  Kingston,  Can. — "  Is  it  correct 
to  use  the  word  '  enhance  '  in  the  following  sen- 
tence? '  It  behooves  me  to  enhance  myself  ' 
when  meaning  '  it  is  necessary  to  beautify  my- 
self '  ;  also  in  conversation  should  one  say 
'  Whom  are  you  going  with  '  or  has  usage  made 
it  correct  to  say  '  Who  are  you  going  with  "!  " 

(1)  It  is  not.  The  word  "enhance"  mean:; 
to  "  increase  or  advance  as  in  attractiveness  or 
value;  to  intensify."  One  may  enhance  beauty 
by  wearing  becoming  attire  ;  that  is,  attire  that 
suits  the  complexion,  figure,  and  other  qualities 
of  the  wearer  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect. 
To  enhance  oneself  would  be  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  frog  in  the  well-known  fable  of  the 
frog  and  the  bull.  (2)  In  this  sentence  the  objec- 
tive "  whom  "  should  be  used  because  it  is  gov- 
erned by  the  preposition  "  with."  To  end  a  sen- 
tence with  a  preposition  is  inelegant.  Therefore, 
do  not  say,  "  Whom  are  you  going  with?  "  Say, 
rather,  "  With  whom  are  you  going?  " 

"  J.  W.  C.,"  Passaic,  N.  J. — "  Kindly  dis- 
tinguish the  words  envoi  from  refrain,  and  let 
me  know  whether  the  former  is  obsolete." 

The  spelling  envoi  is  French,  the  word  is 
Anglicized  envoy  and  designates  a  postscript  to 
or  the  closing  lines  of  a  poem  or  ballad.  The 
term  is  archaic  :  that  is,  no  longer  in  common 
use.  A  refrain  is  a  phrase  or  strain  repeated  at 
intervals,  generally  regular,  in  a  poem  or  song. 
As  commonly  used,  the  refrain  is  limited  to  lyric 
verse.  An  envoi  occurs  once  as  a  postscript 
after  the  close  of  a  poem  or  forms  its  closing 
lines.  In  this  it  differs  from  a  refrain  which 
is   repeated  after  each   stanza. 

"  B.  &  K.,"  New  York. — "As  the  dove  is  em- 
blematic of  peace,  can  you  tell  us  of  what  the 
sioan  is  emblematic?  " 

The  swan  is  emblematic  of  literature,  poetry, 
and  music,  and  as  such  it  is  known  as  the  Bird 
of  Apollo  and  the  Bird  of  Orpheus. 

"  E.  J.  B.,"  Bartow,  Fla. — The  word  you  seek 
is  respire,  which  means  "  to  breathe  in  and  out, 
as  air."  Your  difficulty  was,  perhaps,  due  to 
confusion  of  the  verb  respire  with  the  noun 
respiration.      There    is   no   verb   respirate. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE   DAY. 


THE   ARMSTRONG   INSURANCE    REPORT. 

IT  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  public,  and  the  press  as 
reflecting  its  opinion,  would  welcome  the  report  of  the  Arm- 
strong committee  in  no  uncertain  terms.  The  one  point  par- 
ticularly approved  of  is  the  unanimity  of  the  committee;  this,  it 
is  pointed  out,  gives  the  document  the  utmost  possible  force.  That 
the  report  is  bound  to  revolutionize  the  entire  business  of  insur- 
ance all  papers  agree,  for  the  other  States  were  but  waiting  for 
the  action  of  New  York.  Comment  must  of  necessity  be  very 
general  upon  a  report  filling  over  three  hundred  closely-printed 
pages,  all  bearing  strictly  upon  the  matter  in  hand.  The  essen- 
tial recommendations,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  American, 
are  these : 

"  1.  The  ejection  by  law  of  all  present  directors  of  insurance 
companies,  and  the  election  by  policy  holders  of  new  directors. 

"  2.  A  law  giving  policy  holders  the  right  to  vote  in  person  or 
by  mail,  cancelling  existing  proxies  and  limiting  the  life  of 
proxies  to  two  months. 

"  3.  No  investments  in  stocks,  no  '  participation  '  in  syndicates, 
and  no  profit  or  interest  for  an  official  in  any  loan  except  one 
made  on  his  own  policy. 

"  4.  Political  contributions  prohibited. 

"  5.  Stocks  and  bonds  now  held  of  a  character  not  approved  by 
the  new  law  to  be  sold  within  five  years. 

"6.  No  more  deferred  dividend  policies. 

"  7.  Policy  holders  to  have  the  right  to  sue  without  application 
to  the  Attorney-General." 

If,  adds  the  American,  these  recommendations  are  "  made  into 
law,  and  if  the  law  is  enforced,  there  could  be  no  more  use  of 
policy  holders'  money  to  help  the  political  party  friendly  to  the 
managers  of  the  insurance  company."  The  greatest  work  that 
this  committee  has  done,  thinks  the  New  York  World,  "  is  in 
demonstrating  the  ability  of  a  legislative  body  to  remedy  a  great 
evil.  This  report,  following  on  the  searching  and  thorough  ex- 
amination by  Counsel  Hughes,  proves  the  superiority  of  a  legisla- 
tive inquest  over  an  inquiry  by  a  commission  or  any  other  body 
with  only  delegated  powers.  Great  in  value  as  are  these  insur- 
ance reforms,  more  valuable  still  is  this  xhibition  of  honesty, 
ability  and  integrity." 

With  regard  to  the  severe  comment  of  the  Committee  on  Su- 
perintendent Hendricks  and  his  department,  the  New  York  Sun 
makes  this  caustic  observation : 

"  Severe  as  is  the  arraignment  of  the  department  by  the  com- 
mittee's report,  it  is  inadequate  so  far  as  concerns  the  individual 
responsibility  of  Mr.  Hendricks.  His  own  smug  satisfaction 
with  his  perfunctory  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him 
would  seem  grotesque  if  the  consequences  of  his  failure  in  office 
had  not  been  so  tremendous. 

"  No  amount  of  new  legislation,  desirable  and  salutary  as  it 
may  be,  will  safeguard  the  policy  holders  in  the  future  any  more 
than  existing  law  has  in  the  past  if  the  next  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  is  another  Francis  Hendricks  or  another  product  of  the 
Boss  system  which  put  him  in  that  office." 

Most  papers  agree  that  one  of  the  most  important  recommenda- 
tions  is  that   relating  to   "  deferred    dividend "    policies,    in    the 


opinion  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  abuse."  These  policies,  thinks  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
and  the  virtual  non-accountability  of  a  company  which  writes 
them,  are  "very  largely  the  root  of  past  abuses." 

While  most  papers  agree  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News  that 
the  recommendations  urging  that  insurance  companies  be 
made  to  dispose  of  investment  stocks  within  five  years  is  a  good 
one,  the  New  York  Times  thinks  it  "  arguable."  The  Times, 
moreover,  optimistically  believes  that  the  mere  publication  of  the 
investigation  and  of  the  report  has  already  created  reforms.     It 
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Front  row  (from  left  to  right)  :  Senator  Daniel  J.  Riordan  ; 
Senator  William  J.  Tully ;  Senator  William  W.  Armstrong 
(chairman)  ;  Assemblyman  James  T.  Rogers  ;  and  Assemblyman 
Robert  L.    Cox. 

Back  row  :  Assemblyman  John  McKeown  ;  Ernest  H.  Wallace, 
assistant  to  the  Attorney-General  ;  Assemblyman  William  W. 
Wemple  ;  William  Blau ;  C.  R.  Hotaling,  Sergeant-at-Arms  of 
the  State  Senate. 

adds :  "  The  cure  has  been  accomplished,  too,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  a  resort  to  the  courts."  But  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
for  one,  is  not  nearly  so  cheerful.  "  Many  of  these  recommenda- 
tions," it  thinks,  "  will  be  bitterly  opposed  at  Albany,  especially 
that  restricting  the  amount  of  new  business  and  the  one  relating 
to  suits  against  companies."     And  the  New  York  Press  remarks : 

"  We  write  of  these  reforms  as  if  they  were  already  accom- 
plished, but  this  is  for  convenience  of  composition.  We  are  far 
from  assuming  their  hearty  reception  by  the  Legislature.  Al- 
ready the  Gradys  and  Raineses  are  rushing  to  the  defense  of  the 
System  from  this  onslaught.  The  howl  for  a  hearing  on  the  re- 
port, and  long  delay  on  the  first  step  toward  enactment  of  the 
Armstrong  bills,  are  signs  of  a  stormy  passage  to  the  statutes, 
if  ever  that  port  is  reached  while  the  pirates  of  Ryanism  are 
abroad." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  already  quoted,  attaches  special 
importance  to  the  plan  for  the  control  of  insurance  companies ;  to 
quote  : 

"The  practically  important  part  of  the  committee's  proposals 
regarding  control  of  insurance  corporations  lies  in  its  plan  to  au- 
thorize independent  nominations  at  the  hands  of  any  group  of  one 
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hundred  policy  holders,  to  require  the  companies  to  include  all 
such  candidates  on  ballots  officially  circulated  by  them,  and  to  re- 
quire that  iists  of  policy  holders  be  made  accessible.  It  is  possible 
that  this  plan  will  be  further  defined  in  subsequent  discussion; 
what  will  at  once  attract  attention  is  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion that,  in  order  to  give  full  scope  to  the  new  plan  of  voting,  all 
of  this  year's  annual  meetings  be  postponed  to  November  15, 
within  which  time  independent  campaigns  would  be  practicable. 
The  bearing  of  this  proposition  on  the  present  Mutual  Life  situa- 
tion is  too  obvious  to  need  statement." 

Whether  this  plan  will  meet  with  opposition  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  insurance  company  officials  are  already  voicing  their  op- 
position against  the  recommendations  requiring  them  to  dispose 
of  stocks  and  collateral  trust  bonds,  to  restrict  expenses,  to  cease 
issuing  preferred  dividend  policies  and  to  limit  the  total  new 
business  of  each  company  to  $150,000,000  a  year. 

Take  the  report  all  in  all,  the  press  are  eminently  satisfied. 
Says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

"  To  those  who  hoped  for  much,  but  feared  the  Committee 
would  not  have  the  courage  to  deal  with  plainly  manifest  evils, 
it  will  be  a  satisfaction.  To  some,  mainly  to  be  found  in  insur- 
ance circles  and  the  financial  world,  it  will  be  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. By  all  others  the  report  ought  to  be  received  with  thank- 
fulness that  so  much  good  has  come  out  of  the  Committee's 
labors." 


A  TARIFF    TRUCE   WITH   GERMANY. 

~W  7"  HEN  Dr.  Delbruck,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce 
*  ^  and  Industry,  declared  to  the  Congress  of  German  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  last  week,  that  the  German  market  "  cannot 
do  without  a  considerable  part  of  American  products,"  he  merely 
repeated  what  our  papers  have  been  saying  all  along  about  the 


IN    BAD    FORM    FOR    G<X>D    SHOOTING. 

— Lovey  in  the   Butte  Inter  Mountain. 

futility  of  a  German  tariff  war  on  this  country.  "  We  cannot 
render  you  independent  of  America,"  he  told  them,  and  went  on 
to  say  that  if  they  wanted  commercial  independence  of  America, 
they  must  "  see  to  it  that  cotton  is  grown  in  our  colonies  and  that 
copper  be  found  there."  It  was  on  March  1  that  the  new  dis- 
criminatory tariff  law  was  to  go  into  effect,  providing  an  increased 
tariff  on  imports  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries  that 
had  not  concluded  reciprocity  treaties  with  Germany.  At  the 
eleventh  hour,  however,  when  it  became  apparent  that  our  Gov- 
ernment had  no  intention  of  negotiating  such  a  treaty,  Chan- 
cellor von  Buelow  intimated  that  if  our  Administration  would 
relax  somewhat  the  rigor  of  its  customs  appraisements,  Germany 
would  grant  us  in  return  the  lower  schedule  of  rates  provided  for 


in  the  discriminatory  law  until  June,  1007,  thus  allowing  Congress 
a  chance  to  turn  from  the  error  of  its  way.  This  arrangement 
was  accordingly  made,  and  as  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) 
notes,  it  "  gives  us  for  a  year  at  least  the  privileges  in  the  Ger- 
rrran  market  granted  to  Russia,  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  but 
denied  to  France,  Spain,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Holland  and 
Great  Britain."  The  Tribune  goes  on  to  point  out  "  Germany's 
self-interest  in  this  arrangement "  in  the  following  editorial : 

"  In  the  fiscal  year  1904-05  our  exports  to  that  country  were 
valued  at  $194,000,000.  Our  return  purchases  amounted  to  $118,- 
000,000.  But  of  our  exports  nearly  two-thirds  were  of  raw  or 
partially  manufactured  materials  used  in  German  industry.  The 
most  important  of  these  products,  including  cotton,  copper,  oil- 
cake and  naval  stores,  are  now  free  of  duty  and  will  remain  so 
under  any  circumstances.  Of  our  total  exports — valued  at  $194,- 
000,000 — probably  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  will  be  affected  by 
prospective  tariff  changes.  But  of  Germany's  trade  with  us 
probably  85  per  cent,  is  dutiable  and  in  articles  which  we  can 
produce  ourselves  or  purchase  in  other  foreign  markets.  Re- 
taliation on  our  part  would,  therefore,  mean  the  extinction  of  Ger- 
many's export  trade  to  this  country.  As  German  ambitions  are 
now  centred  in  industrial  development  and  expansion  in  the 
ocean-carrying  trade,  a  double  blow  would  thus  be  struck  at  na- 
tional progress.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  trade  with  the 
United  States  is  at  present  one  of  the  main  props  to  German 
shipping.  The  Agrarian  party  in  the  empire  would  probably  wel- 
come a  breach  with  the  United  States  which  would  exclude  our 
food  products  and  raise  the  general  cost  of  living.  But  Germany's 
aspirations  as  a  world  power  would  be  killed  by  the  sacrifice  of 
industry,  commerce  and  shipping  to  the  demands  of  the  landed 
interests.  Under  these  conditions  a  tariff  war  with  the  United 
States  has  no  justification,  politically  or  economically.  And, 
since  such  a  war  has  no  purpose  for  either  contestant,  there  ought 
to  be  no  difficulty  about  keeping  peace." 

The  truce  will  soon  be  over,  however,  and  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  (Dem.),  the  Chicago  Daily  News  (Ind.),  and  a 
number  of  other  papers  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  modify 
our  tariff  law  than  to  face  a  commercial  war.  The  Chicago 
Chronicle  (Rep.)  says: 

"  The  rational  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  bear  in  mind  that  tariff 
wars,  like  other  wars,  hurt  both  sides,  and  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  any  concessions  we  may  need  to  make  to  secure  peace  will 
be  as  beneficial  to  us  as  to  the  Germans. 

"  What  we  most  need  for  our  own  good  in  our  trade  relations 
with  the  outside  world  is  to  get  rid  of  the  stupid  mediaeval  notion 
that  we  lose  all  that  we  pay  for  foreign  goods  or  services  and 
gain  all  that  foreigners  pay  us  for  our  goods  or  services. 

"  We  need  as  a  people  to  grasp  the  simple  truth  and  act  upon  it 
that  foreign  trade  is  profitable  for  precisely  the  same  reasons 
that  domestic  trade  is  profitable ;  that  national  boundary  lines 
make  no  difference  whatever  with  the  profitableness  of  trade ; 
that  all  obstructions  to  trade  diminish  its  profits  and  that  it  is  as 
foolish  to  bother  our  heads  about  international  trade  balances  as 
about  interstate  or  intercounty  trade  balances,  and  that  it  is  al- 
ways mischievous  to  attempt  to  adjust  the  international  balances 
as  much  as  it  would  be  any  other  trade  balances  by  tariffs  and 
restrictions  on  the  one  side  or  by  bounties  and  other  encourage- 
ments on  the  other. 

"  It  is  high  time  for  a  great  industrial  country  like  ours  to  get 
beyond  the  stage  of  childish  meddling  by  laws  and  regulations 
with  the  beneficent  natural  currents  of  trade  in  commodities  and 
services  when  they  happen  to  cross  purely  artificial  boundary 
lines." 


Speaker  Cannon  as  Cassandra.— "  Excellent  polit- 
ical advice,"  "  practical  and  effective,"  "  the  most  deeply  signifi- 
cant political  utterance " — such  are  some  of  the  phrases 
applied  by  the  press  to  Speaker  Cannon's  recent  speech  at 
the  Philadelphia  Union  League.  The  burden  of  the  Speak- 
er's remarks  was  the  negligence  of  the  States  in  regu- 
lating their  own  affairs  and  their  increasing  tendency  to 
leave  everything  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  kernel  of 
the  speech  is  contained  in  these  words: 

"In  my  judgment  the  danger  now  to  us  is  not  the  weakening 
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of  the  Federal  Government,  but  rather  the  failure  of  the  forty- 
five  sovereign  States  to  exercise,  respectively,  their  function,  their 
jurisdiction  touching  all  matters  not  granted  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  danger  does  not  come  from  the  desire  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  grasp  power  not  conferred  by  the  Consti- 
tution, but  rather  from  the  desire  of  the  citizens  of  the  respective 
States  to  cast  upon  the  Federal  Government  the  responsibility 
and  duty  that  they  should  perform.  If  the  Federal  Government 
continues  to  centralize  we  will  soon  find  that  we  will  have  a  vast 
bureaucratic  government,  which  will  prove  inefficient  if  not  cor- 
rupt." 

"  Instead  of  acting  for  themselves,"  observes  the  New  York 
World,  in  its  comment  on  the  Speaker's  idea,  "  the  American 
people  are  coming  to  regard  the  National  Government  as  a  Little 
Father.  .  .  .  They  look  to  it  to  give  them  the  '  square  deal '  which 
they  themselves  can  command.  .  .  .  The  whole  function  of  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  is  to  enable  us  to  help  ourselves." 
The  New  York  Sun  humorously  points  out  that  after  all  Mr. 
Cannon  "  is  only  70  years  old  and  has  been  in  Congress  only  six- 
teen terms,"  sees  only  the  hard  facts  of  life,  and  is  in  the  habit 
of  thinking  logically.  With  these  "  disadvantages "  we  can  at 
once  perceive  his  "  limitations." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  urges  that  Speaker  Cannon's  lesson  is 
one  "  which  cannot  be  taught  too  frequently,"  while  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  has  this  to  say: 

"Every  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  people  to  secure  the  re- 
sults of  good  government  in  their  States  increases  the  demand 
for  relying  more  upon  the  Government  of  the  nation  and  gives  a 
new  impulse  to  the  drift  toward  a  centralized  bureaucratic  sys- 
tem. 

"But  what  would  such  a  system  in  the  United  States  mean? 
The  sure  death  of  popular  self-government.  Such  a  system 
would  be  far  removed  from  the  control  of  the  mass  of  citizens, 
and  could  only  be  reached  through  representatives  and  national 
politicians." 

SENATOR    KNOX   TO   RESCUE  THE 
RATE   BILL. 

T^OR  the  moment  Senator  Knox  is  looked  upon  as  the  god  from 
■*■  the  machine  so  far  as  railway  rates  are  concerned.  An  ex- 
pectant press  and  an  expectant  country  are  treading  water  until 
definite  action  is  taken  on  what  Senator  Knox  has  to  offer.  In 
the  meanwhile  it  is  railway  rates  here  and  railway  rates  there,  but 
nothing  significant  is  being  done.  The  matter  as  it  stands  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  like  this : 

"  The  question  with  which  the   Hepburn  railroad  rate  bill  has 


come  into  collision  in  the  Senate  is  this  :  Shall  the  rate  ordered 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  provided  that  commis- 
sion is  empowered  to  put  a  reasonable  rate  in  the  place  of  an  un- 
reasonable one,  go  into  effect  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  subject 
to  suspension  or  setting  aside  by  a  competent  court,  or  shall  such 


— Berryman  in  the  Washington  Post. 


SENATOR    PHILANDER    C.    KNOX, 

The  President's  adviser  in  the  railroad  rate  bill    fight. 

a  judicial  review  be  provided  as  shall  keep  the  commission's 
rate  from  going  into  effect  until  after  the  courts  have  passed  upon 
and  approved  it  ?  " 

The  New  York  American  decides  to  wash  its  hands  of  the  bill 
because  the  President,  it  declares,  "  has  faced  every  way  on  the 
question,"  and  that  "  if  he  has  known  his  own  mind,  has  changed 
it  so  often  that  nobody  else  can  know  it."  The  American  can 
scarcely  be  called  the  President's  official  organ,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  other  papers  have  been  accusing  the  President  of 
the  same  fault  in  this  business.  The  New  York  Sun,  on  the 
other  hand,  blames  the  House  for  misunderstanding  the  Presi- 
dent's attitude,  and  maintains  that  "  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  the  very 
beginning  has  been  committed  to  a  'judicial  review'  clause."  The 
New  York  Tribune's  Washington  correspondent  in  a  despatch 
that  seems  not  uninspired  has  this  to  say : 

"  Regarding  the  much-mooted  question  of  appeal,  the  President, 
it  is  understood,  wishes  that  the  bill  shall  provide  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  rate  shall  stand  until  passed  on 
by  the  federal  courts.  The  only  cause  for  an  appeal  that  ought 
to  be  provided  for  in  the  bill  would,  if  the  President's  ideas  pre- 
vail, be  the  estimate  of  a  rate  which  in  the  long  run  would 
amount  to  confiscation  of  railroad  property.  The  President  is 
believed  to  be  opposed  to  the  suggestion  adavneed  by  some  of  the 
bill  makers  that  whenever  an  appeal  is  brought  the  old  rate  shall 
stand  until  adjudicated,  the  railroad  in  the  meantime  paying  into 
court  the  difference  between  the  commission-made  schedule  and 
the  old  rate." 

But  that  is  said  to  be  the  very  gist  of  Senator  Knox's  amend- 
ment. The  Toledo  Blade,  moreover,  calls  attention  to  despatches 
from  Washington  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  alleging  that  the  Presi- 
dent believes  the  Dolliver-Hepburn  bill  should  be  enacted  "practi- 
cally as  it  left  the  House."  Most  reports  from  Washington  agree, 
however,  that  after  consulting  with  the  President,  Senator  Knox 
went   forth  empowered  to   frame   some   sort   of  an  amendment. 
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For  it  would  be  an  undesirable  outcome,  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  points  out,  "if  the  present  bill  should  be  allowed 
to  become  law  in  a  form  which  would  permit  of  further  '  rate 
agitation  '  on  the  ground  that  improper  provision  for  the  exer- 
cise of  power  had  been  made."     The  opinion  of  this  paper  is: 

"The  legislation  should  be  so  framed  as  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission from  exercising  powers  so  autocratic  in  character  as  to 
antagonize  the  business  interests  with  which  it  has  to  deal.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  powers  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  exercised 
with  freedom  enough  to  permit  of  conciliatory  tactics  designed  to 
avoid  litigation  in  cases  where  the  question  at  issue  may  be  doubt- 
ful. For  example,  the  contemplated  provision  that  all  orders 
made  by  the  commission,  irrespective  of  their  character,  shall  take 
effect  at  once  and  shall  continue  in  effect  for  a  uniform  and  speci- 
fied period  of  time  will  often  compel  the  commission  to  exert  its 
very  important  power  in  a  very  extreme  way,  if  it  is  to  exercise 
it  at  all.  The  result  of  such  a  provision  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
to  produce  friction  and  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  the  best  re- 
sults." 

Whatever  may  prove  the  upshot  of  Senator  Knox's  researches, 
these,  the  Boston  Herald  points  out,  were  his  opinions  last  fall : 

"  There  is  no  order  that  can  be  made  by  any  commission  or 
board  now  existing  or  which  it  is  proposed  to  create,  that  can 
change  a  rate  or  practice  that  is  unreasonable  or  unjust  without 
its  order  being  subject  to  review  in  a  judicial  proceeding  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court  upon  the  ground  of  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  order  of  the  commission,  and  there  is  no  law  that  does 
and  probably  no  law  could  be  enacted  that  could  prevent  the  court, 
if  satisfied  that  injustice  had  been  done  the  railroads,  from  stay- 
ing the  operation  of  the  order  upon  terms  until  the  court  had 
passed  upon  the  merits  of  the  controversy." 

Mr.  Knox,  adds  the  Herald,  "  ranks  high  as  a  lawyer,  but  he 
is  '  not  the  court.'  "     The  Brooklyn  Eagle  makes  this  comment : 

"  No  man  could  have  been  elected  to  the  Senate  from  Pennsyl- 
vania without  the  approval  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The 
transfer  of  Mr.  Knox  was  regarded,  whether  correctly  or  not,  as 
a  clever  feat  of  the  railroads  to  remove  an  able  man  from  a  posi- 
tion where  he  was  dangerously  hostile  to  a  post  in  which  he  would 
be  innocuous  to  them.  And  now  Mr.  Knox  reappears  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  President  Roosevelt  on  the  very  legislation  which 
is  most  vital  to  railroad  interests.  His  selection  is  proof  of  the 
absolute  confidence  which  the  President  maintains  in  his  integrity 
and  his  judgment.  The  President  believes  implicitly  that  Mr. 
Knox  will  see  the  railroad  bill  precisely  as  he  would  have  done 
before  he  became  a  Senator  from  a  great  railroad  State,  and  that 
his  report  upon  its  provisions  will  be  as  unbiased  as  it  would  have 
been  as  Attorney  General.  That  sort  of  impartiality  requires  not 
merely  moral  integrity,  but  intellectual  integrity  of  the  highest 
and  strongest  kind.  Whatever  comes  of  the  rate  bill,  this  tribute 
to  Senator  Knox  is  notable." 


— " u.Uc*«rc 


ENTER    A    POPULAR    MEASURE. 


As  to  the  Senate  Committee"s  voting  the  bill  out  and  putting 
it  in  charge  of  Senator  Tillman,  most  papers  agree  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Telegraph,  that  it  is  "  a  piece  of  sardonic  humor," 
and  await  results. 

POST-NUPTIAL. 

OUT  of  the  mass  of  editorial  comment  upon  the  Roosevelt- 
Longworth  wedding  and  the  good  wishes  to  the  young 
couple  may  be  culled  some  sentiments  and  opinions  interesting 
beyond  the  average.  The  New  York  Evening  Mail,  for  instance, 
has  a  theory  to  account  for  our  interest  in  the  wedded  pair.  Just 
as  every  man  in  Sparta  regarded  himself  as  responsible  for  the 
well-being  of  every  child  in  the  commonwealth,  so,  thinks  the 
Mail,  American  men  and  women  all  look  upon  the  President's 
daughter  as  in  a  sense  their  daughter,  feeling  "  a  paternal  solici- 
tude for  her  future  happiness." 

The  Detroit  News  makes  a  brief  pause  to  say  "  a  hearty  '  God 
bless  you,' "  and  hastens  to  return  to  its  ancient  "  calm  and  level- 
headed consideration  of  things."  A  fervent  hope  is  expressed 
by  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  "  that  the  next  White  House  marriage 
will  escape  the  disagreeable  and  hysterical  nonsense  that  has 
marked  the  latest  function  in  that  historic  building."  while  the 
Springfield  Republican  thinks  it  is  well  for  Mrs.  Longworth  that 
she  is  "no  longer  the  President's  daughter  so  much  as  she  is 
the  wife  of  her  husband ;  "  that  she  is  "  beyond  the  clutch  of  in- 
ternational diplomacy,  the  last  camera  shot  is  fired,  and  she  be- 
comes that  finest  of  American  figures,  .  .  .  '  a  regular  woman.' " 
And  her  path,  feels  the  chivalrous  Baltimore  American,  "seems 
strewn  entirely  with  roses  stretched  out  before  her."  The  New 
York  Press  bears  in  mind  the  difficult  conditions  attendant  upon 
the  young  benedict's  wooing  during  the  Taft  tour,  "  literally  un- 
der hundreds  of  eyes,"  and  tells  the  young  man  with  a  pat  on  the 
back  that  "he  has  carried  himself  with  infinite  credit."  "But  to 
the  Philadelphia  Press  the  wedding  at  the  White  House  was  not 
merely  a  wedding,  but  a  beneficent  influence,  a  central  warmth 
diffusing  good.     Says  the  Press: 

"  The  thoughts  of  countless  young  and  single  hearts  have  been 
turned  towards  the  bliss  of  wedded  life  by  this  happy  event,  which 
has  of  recent  weeks  held  the  center  of  the  stage  of  public  inter- 
est. Therein  is  reason  for  congratulation.  For  the  number  and 
kind  of  marriages  in  the  land  has  more  to  do  with  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  of  America  than  the  tariff, 
the  Panama  Canal,  railway  rate  regulation  or  any  other  one  of 
the  big  questions  that  engross  the  attention  of  the  nation's  law- 
makers." 

What  the  Washington  Star  calls  the  "unique  feature  of  the 
event"  is  the  offering  of  gifts  from  foreign  governments.     But 


ENTER  AN  UNPOPULAR  MEASURE. 


EXIT    A    POPULAR    MEASURE. 


((((11 


WHY  THE  PEOPLE  LOVE  THE   SENATE. 


THE  WAY  THEY  HAVE  IN  THE  SENATE. 


-McCutcheon   in   the  Chicago   Tribune. 
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President  Roosevelt — "  Now  give  me  something  easy,  like  a 
fight  with  wildcats  or  a  little  railroad  rate  tussle  with  the 
Senate."  — Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


DELIGHTED  !  " 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


"HAPPY  EVER  AFTER; 


unique  as  this  feature  is,  some  papers  do  not  look  upon  it  with 
complacency.  The  New  York  World  has  this  to  say  on  that 
head: 

"  From  China  and  Japan  come  costly  presents.  Cuba,  a  nation 
freed  by  the  United  States  within  the  present  decade,  sends  her 
a  beautiful  gift.  The  German  Emperor,  the  King  of  England,  the 
rulers  in  fact  of  most  of  the  great  nations,  have  taken  a  per- 
sonal part  in  choosing  gifts  and  framing  messages  to  honor  the 
White  House  bride. 

"  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  inclined  to  regret  the  un- 
usual circumstances  which  have  made  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter an  international  event.  This  is  natural,  but  even  Presidents 
do  not  exercise  much  influence  over  weddings.  Yet  his  annoy- 
ance is  comprehensible.  Most  of  all  must  he  object  to  the  inter- 
national aspects  of  it,  and  the  evidence  of  the  growing  disposition 
of  European  monarchs  to  regard  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  a  fellow-ruler  instead  of  the  first  servant  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  a  disposition  which  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
foreigners  either." 


OUR  WINNING   FIGHT  AGAINST 
ADULTERATION. 

""D  ETTER  late  than  never,"  is  the  remark  made  by  the  New 
■*-'  York  Evening  Mail  in  its  comment  on  the  passage  of  the 
pure  food  bill  by  the  United  States  Senate.  As  the  House  will 
probably  pass  the  bill  The  Mail  thinks  "  the  people  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  obtaining  at  last  a  national  enactment "  which 
"will  begin  a  health-saving  and  life-saving  work  which  will  be 
little  less  than  revolutionary."  The  passage  of  the  bill  by  prac- 
tically a  unanimous  vote  (63  to  4)  is  what  the  Philadelphia  Led- 
ger declares  to  be  the  Senate's  answer  "  to  the  reiterated  charges 
that  as  the  guardian  of  '  special  interests '  it  has  long  ignored  the 
popular  clamor  for  protection  from  the  evils  of  adulteration  and 
misbranding  of  food  and  drug  products."  But  in  the  words  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  the  vote  "  betrays  the  insincerity  of  the 
opposition  which  has  long  blocked  the  passage  of  that  measure." 
"  For  fifteen  years,"  The  Tribune  continues,  "  legislation  dealing 
with  the  abuses  of  food  adulteration  and  fraudulent  branding  has 
been  side-tracked  session  after  session,"  and  it  adds : 

"  All  kinds  of  special  pleas  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  manu- 
facturers who  have  flooded  the  country  with  food  substitutes.  It 
was  argued  that  the  adulterated  articles  furnished  were,  as  a 
rule,  as  wholesome  as  the  non-adulterated  products  they  replaced, 
and  that  a  groundless  prejudice  against  foods  in   common  use 


would  be  excited  if  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  disclose  the 
formulas  by  which  they  were  compounded.  Where  ignorance  is 
bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise  was  the  principle  insisted  on  by  repre- 
sentatives of  these  interests  and  their  apologists  in  the  Senate. 
Why  destroy  the  public's  illusions  and  ruin  its  appetite  by  pro- 
claiming the  secrets  of  the  preserving  room  or  the  packing 
house?  .... 

"  Under  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day  the  honest  manufacturer 
and  dealer  have  no  protection  against  their  dishonest  rivals,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  the  makers  of  food  products  have  not  them- 
selves shown  a  greater  eagerness  to  secure  a  system  of  federal 
inspection  and  thus  rid  the  trade  of  imposters  and  swindlers  who 
bring  it  into  disrepute.  The  Heyburn  bill  might  be  entitled  a  bill 
to  promote  common  honesty  in  the  sale  of  foods,  drugs,  medi- 
cines and  liquors.  As  such  it  is  entitled  to  every  consumer's  and 
every  honest  producer's  support." 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  pure  food  bill,  which  The  Even- 
ing Mail  thinks  have  been  "  vastly  and  criminally  belated  in  the 
history  of  this  enlightened  republic,"  are  substantially  as  follows : 

"  The  Pure  Food  bill  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  manufacture 
or  sell  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods,  drugs,  medicines  or 
liquors  in  any  District,  Territory  or  insular  possession  of  the 
United  States,  and  prohibits  the  shipment  of  such  goods  from 
one  State  to  another  or  to  a  foreign  country.  It  also  prohibits  the 
receipt  of  such  goods.  Punishment  by  fine  of  $500  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  one  year,  or  both,   is  prescribed. 

"  In  the  case  of  corporations  officials  in  charge  are  made  re- 
sponsible. The  Treasury  Department  and  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  of  Commerce  and  Labor  are  required  to  agree 
upon  regulations  for  the  collection  and  examination  of  the  arti- 
cles covered  by  the  bill,  but  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  in- 
vestigation  except  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"  Investigations  by  that  department  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  if  he  finds  the  law  has 
been  violated,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  required  to  report 
the  facts  to  the  United  States  District  Attorney,  who  in  turn  is 
required  to  institute  proceedings  in  the  federal  courts.  The  bill 
provides  that  these  provisions  go  into  effect  on  July  1,  next." 

The  nation  has  laws  against  the  importation  of  adulterated 
foods,  drugs  and  drinks  from  foreign  countries,  but  hitherto  such 
foods  and  drinks  could  be  put  up  in  one  State  and  sold  in  an- 
other. Both  Houses  of  the  Iowa  Legislature  have  just  passed  a 
pure  food  bill  based  upon  the  Heyburn  measure,  but  with  changes 
necessary  to  make  it  applicable  to  a  single  State.  This  bill,  says 
the  Sioux  City  Tribune,  "  is  directed  not  only  at  the  microbes  and 
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poisons,  but  at  the  graft  which  some  dealers  have  been  enjoy- 
ing."    The  Dubuque  (Iowa)   Times,  however,  remarks: 

"  The  unanimity  with  which  the  Iowa  House  passed  the  Senate's 
pure  food  bill  is  not  very  assuring  on  the  point  of  its  effective- 
ness. A  measure  calculated  to  destroy  the  profitable  occupation 
of  selling  adulterated  goods  should  have  aroused  more  opposi- 
tion from  the  interests  affected." 


A  DECISION   AGAINST  THE  COAL  ROADS. 

"TT  would  be  difficult."  says  the  Philadelphia  North  American, 
*■  "  to  state  in  terms  too  strong  the  importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  decision  made  .  .  .  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company.  .  .  .  The  utterance  of  the  court  strikes  at  the  very  root 
of  the  evils  of  which  the  American  people  are  complaining.  .  .  . 
The  Interstate  Commerce  act  requires  that  equal  rates  for  equal 
railway  service  shall  be  given  to  all  shippers."  The  recent  de- 
cision provides  that  railways  cannot  favor  even  themselves.  The 
case  upon  which  the  Supreme  Court  made  its  decision  is  summed 
up  by  the  Springfield  Republican  as  follows : 

"  The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  road 
contracted  to  deliver  2,000.000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  to  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  company  at  a  certain  price  be- 
tween the  years  1897  and  1902;  that  in  the  latter  year,  on  account 
of  a  strike  in  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields,  some  60,000  tons  re- 
maining to  be  delivered  were  not  forthcoming;  that  the  New 
Haven  company  then  bought  the  coal  elsewhere  at  a  higher  price 
and  presented  a  bill  for  $108,000.  representing  the  price  difference. 
Instead  of  paying  the  bill,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  finally  deliv- 
ered the  coal  at  a  loss  to  itself.  The  matter  then  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  interstate  commerce  commission  which  decided 
that  as  the  transportation  charge  on  the  coal  was  below  the  pub- 
lished rates,  it  constituted  an  unjust  preference  of  one  shipper — 
the  New  Haven  company — over  other  shippers  of  coal.  The 
United  States  circuit  court  upheld  this  contention  and  enjoined 


"  GOING    UP  !  " 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  from  continuing  the  practice.  The 
United  States  supreme  court  now  upholds  the  court  below,  and 
orders  the  injunction  made  perpetual." 

Now,  the  Republican  points  out,  while  there  is  "  no  federal 
statute  against  railroads  doing  another  business  than  that  of 
common  carrier,"  this  decision  provides  that  a  railroad  cannot 
make  a  special  rate  "  either  in  favor  of  a  subsidiary  producing 
and  vending  company  owned  by  itself  or  in  favor  of  itself  directly 
as  a  producer  or  vendor  of  any  article.     Such  a  road  is  forced  to 


stand  on  an  equality,  in  transportation  charges,  with  other  pro- 
ducers and  vendors."  Otherwise,  in  the  words  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  White's  decision,  such  a  road  would  tend  "  to  create  an 
absolute  monopoly."     The  decision  goes  on : 

"To  illustrate:  If  a  carrier  may,  by  becoming  a  dealer,  buy 
property  for  transportation  to  a  market  and  eliminate  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  such  market,  a  faculty  possessed  by  no  other 
owner  of  the  community,  it  must  result  that  the  carrier  would  be 
in  a  position  where  no  other  person  could  ship  the  commodity  on 
equal  terms  with  the  carrier  in  its  capacity  of  dealer.  No  other 
person  owning  the  commodity  being  thus  able  to  ship  on  equal 
terms,  it  would  result  that  the  owners  of  such  commodity  would 
not  be  able  to  ship,  but  would  be  compelled  to  sell  to  the  carrier. 
And  as  by  the  departure  from  the  tariff  rates  the  person  to  whom 
the  carrier  might  elect  to  sell  would  be  able  to  buy  at  a  price  less 
than  any  other  person  could  sell  for,  it  would  follow  that  such 
person  so  selected  by  the  carrier  would  have  a  monopoly  in  the 
market  to  which  the  goods  were  transported." 

But  by  the  decision,  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  already 
quoted,  thinks,  "  the  Supreme  Court  has  now  ranged  itself  with 
the  people  in  the  contest  between  them  and  the  railroads  for  the 
maintenance  of  popular  rights."  The  court  forces  upon  roads 
the  publication  and  maintenance  of  rates,  and  the  decision  is  there- 
fore "  important  even  if  strictly  and  narrowly  construed,"  thinks 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Boston  Tran- 
script this  decision  "  should  give  a  new  direction  to  prospective 
legislation  to  secure  equality  on  the  railroads  of  the  country."  The 
Transcript  adds : 

"  Declare  the  private  car  lines  common  carriers,  and  they  will 
at  once  come  under  the  operation  of  the  interstate  commerce  act 
by  this  decision.  If  the  courts  do  not  decide  that  the  refrigera- 
tor lines  are  common  carriers,  there  is  no  question  that  Congress 
may  do  so;  and  this  decision  points  to  a  remedy  by  which  we  may 
become  freed  from  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  transportation  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  however,  sees  clouds  on  the  hori- 
zon. So  suspicious  is  it  of  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are 
vain  on  the  part  of  railroads,  that  it  can  only  hope  future  cases 
will  be  just  as  squarely  presented  as  was  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  case.  For  as  long  as  roads  "  are  permitted  to  conceal  evi- 
dence the  Supreme  Court  decision  will  be  difficult  of  application." 
Anyhow,  the  Plain  Dealer  thinks  the  decision  will  have  an  "  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  situation  in  the  anthracite  country."  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  "  it  helps  along  the 
square  deal."  The  decision  together  with  the  railway  investiga- 
tion now  going  on  in  Congress  constitute,  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  believes,  "  an  event  of  more  moment  than  defenders 
of  monopoly  seem  disposed  to  admit.  It  is  aimed  at  the  most 
formidable  means  of  discrimination  that  has  vet  been  devised." 


The  Eclipse  of  General  Grosvenor.— The  failure 
of  General  Charles  H.  Grosvenor  to  secure  the  renomination  for 
Congress  from  the  Eleventh  Congressional  District  of  Ohio  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  as  his  "first  political 
defeat  in  twenty  years ;  "  but  from  the  tone  of  some  of  the  other 
newspaper  editorials  it  would  appear  that  he  has  met  his  political 
death.  General  Grosvenor  has  represented  Ohio  in  the  House  for 
twenty  years,  and  there  gained  fame  as  an  eloquent  speaker, 
astute  politician,  and  a  political  prophet.  He  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  President  McKinley's  campaign  for  President  in  1896.  At 
the  Republican  convention  at  Lancaster,  O.,  on  February  21, 
Grosvenor,  who  is  jt,  years  old.  was  defeated  for  renomination 
on  the  first  ballot  by  Albert  Douglas,  the  vote  being  78  to  20. 
Mr.  Douglas  is  53  years  old.  and  the  Republican  leader  of  Ross 
county.  Grosvenor  is  reported  to  have  taken  his  defeat  philo- 
sophically, saving  that  he  was  defeated  "  by  grafters,  bosses,  and 
politicians,"  and  that  his  "  friends  did  not  have  a  show."  Gros- 
venor's  term  expires  next  year,  and,  it  is  said,  a  place  will  be 
found  for  him  in  the  Diplomatic  Service. 
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The  press  generally  have  a  good  parting  word  for  General 
Grosvenor.  "  Twenty  years  in  the  House  testify  to  good  ability 
and  good  management,"  declares  the  Washington  Star,  which 
adds  that  "  luck  would  not  explain  so  long  a  service,  and  especial- 
ly in  a  State  where  every  other  man  is  a  politician  and  every 
third  man  wants  office."  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (hid. 
Uem.)  declares  that  Grosvenor  was  beaten  at  his  own  game.  He 
had  a  chance  to  retire  "with  dignity  by  keeping  his  promise  of 
two  years  ago  not  to  ask  a  renomination  if  given  just  one  more 
term."  The  people  took  him  at  his  word,  the  Plain  Dealer  adds, 
"  but  he  broke  it  and  was  paid  the  just  penalty."  The  same  paper 
continues : 

"  There  is  something  like  retributive  justice  in  this  enforced 
retirement,  for  Grosvenor  has  been  ousted  by  the  very  agencies 
upon  which  he  has  relied  for  twenty  years  to  keep  himself  in 
office.  To  hear  a  lifelong  machine  man,  a  member  of  that  oli- 
garchy which  controls  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  rules 
committee,  denouncing  bosses  and  machines  the  moment  he  has 
lost  control  of  them  and  finds  them  turned  against  himself  is  at 
once  pitiful  and  ludicrous.  Grosvenor  has  been  beaten  at  his  own 
game  and  hoist  with  his  own  petard.     That  is  the  whole  story." 


Equitable  Life  in  1X86,  and  six  years  later,  as  a  result  of  an  attack 
on  President  Beers,  of  the  New  York  Life,  similar  in  some  re- 
spects to  the  attack  last  year  upon  James  II.  Hyde,  of  the  Equita- 
ble, which  led  to  a  general  insurance  investigation,  McCall  suc- 
ceeded Beers.     He  soon  restored  confidence  in  the  company,  but, 


THE  LESSON   OF  JOHN   A.   McCALL. 

HPHE  death  of  John  A.  McCall,  until  recently  the  president  of 
•*-  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  is  what  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  calls  "  one  of  the  saddest  events  in  our  history," 
and  what  the  New  York  Times  thinks  "  lends  an  aspect  of  real 
tragedy  to  the  events  of  the  year  that  have  wrought  such  dread- 
ful havoc  with  life  insurance  reputations."  But  some  of  the 
newspapers  lay  considerable  emphasis  upon  the  good  of  Mr. 
McCall's  business  career  rather  than  upon  the  evil.  "  It  is  only 
necessary  to  forget  for  the  moment  his  mistakes,"  The  Times 
adds,  "  to  see  that  he  has  left  a  place  not  easily  filled,  that  his 
qualities  were  after  all  not  a  common  possession ;  "  and  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  regrets  "  that  talents  so  fine  were  ever  misdirected  and 
opportunities  so  large  were  ever  abused." 

That  the  death  of  Mr.  McCall  was  hastened  by  the  investigation 
of  the  insurance  scandals  is  not  doubted  by  the  newspapers. 
"  Enforced  retirement  from  the  presidency  of  the  New  York  Life 
company,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican,  "  the  return  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  whose  expenditure  he  could  not  account,  the 
threatened  suits  for  further  restitution,  and  the  fierce  fire  of 
public  criticism  which  rained  upon  him — this  was  more  than  he 
could  bear."  But  to  the  Washington  Post  Mr.  McCall  was 
"  more  a  victim  than  a  transgressor,"  and  his  case,  says  the 
Toledo.  Blade,  "  marks  the  close  of  another  chapter  in  the  story 
of  frenzied  finance."  The  Times,  quoted  above,  goes  on  to  give 
this  friendly  estimate  of  him : 

"  It  was  in  many  ways  a  career  of  great  mark  and  distinction 
that  is  terminated  in  the  case  of  Mr.  McCall.  He  was  the  ablest, 
most  energetic,  and  most  resourceful  insurance  man  in  the  coun- 
try, and  has  been  generally  so  esteemed  since  the  death  of  Henry 
B.  Hyde,  who  in  the  history  of  life  insurance  in  this  country  alone 
surpassed  him.  .  .  .  There  are  thousands  of  homes  in  this  coun- 
try to-day  that  are  spared  the  pinch  of  poverty  because  of  life 
insurance  policies  taken  as  the  result  of  the  strenuous  campaign- 
ing of  Mr.  McCall's  agents.  There  are  countless  widows  and 
orphans  who  are  now  able  to  keep  a  roof  above  their  heads  be- 
cause the  energetic  methods  he  put  in  force  led  to  the  putting 
aside  of  money  for  a  yearly  premium  payment  by  the  wage-earner 
of  the  family. 

"  Candor  and  humanity  will  put  these  things  to  his  credit. 
There  will  be  real  regret,  too,  that  a  man  of  his  high  order  of 
capacity  should  be  too  early  and  in  such  a  way  withdrawn  from 
the  business  forces  of  the  country." 

John  A.  McCall  was  born  in  Albany  in  1849,  and  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  self-made  man.  In  1869,  when  he  was  20  years  old, 
he  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  State  Department  of  Insurance, 
and  thirteen  years  later  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance by  Governor  Cleveland.     He  became  comptroller  of  the 


JOHN    AUGUSTINE    MCCALL. 

"It  is  only  necessary  to  forget  for  the  moment  his  mis- 
takes," says  the  New  York  Times,  "  to  see  that  he  has  left  a 
place  not  easily  filled,  that  his  qualities  were  after  all  not  a 
common  possession." 

says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  "  what  reforms  he  inaugurated 
were  soon  overcome  by  the  policy  adopted  of  making  the  assets 
of  the  company  an  engine  in  '  high  finance.'  " 

As  a  sample  of  McCall's  business  ethics  the  newspapers  are 
quoting  his  death-bed  statement  that  he  had  "  nothing  to  fear ;  " 
that  he  had  "  never  deliberately  done  anything  harmful  to  man, 
woman  or  child,"  and  expressing  his  confidence  in  Andrew  Ham- 
ilton, the  exiled  former  legislative  agent.  This  statement,  says 
the  Washington  Star,  "  interprets  the  man  and  his  environment." 
What  he  meant  to  say,  according  to  the  Indianapolis  Star,  was 
doubtless  "  that  he  never  wronged  any  man  deliberately  and  in- 
tentionally." According  to  the  Baltimore  Nczvs,  McCall  was  the 
victim  of  the  "  vice  of  the  time."     To  quote  : 

"  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  McCall  at  any  time  questioned 
the  rightfulness  of  what  he  was  doing.  His  is  not  like  the  case 
of  a  Bigelow  or  a  Carter;  of  a  man  who  yielded  to  temptation, 
and,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstance,  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  from  being  merely  dishonest  he  became  criminal.  His 
standards  were  the  standards  of  a  large  part  of  the  workl  of 
'  high  finance '  around  him ;  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
world  of  finance  without  the  '  high,'  and  of  the  business  world 
generally,  goes  far  enough  in  the  same  direction.  How  many 
men  are  there  who,  when  their  interests  are  menaced,  would 
sternly  refuse  to  give  money  to  lobbyists,  well  knowing  that  it 
will  be  used  corruptly?  How  many  men  hold  inflexibly  to  stand- 
ards of  strict  honor  in  the  conduct  of  great  financial  transactions. 
There  are  such,  thank  Heaven,  and  we  trust  they  are  many,  but 
are  they  the  rule,  or  the  exception?  And,  above  all,  are  they  the 
men  whose  names  shine  out  as  the  biggest  in  the  financial  world  ?  " 

While  Mr.  McCall  was  on  his  death-bed,  the  investigating  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Life  recommended  that  he  and  Andrew 
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Hamilton  and  other  officers  of  the  company  be  sued  for  the  re- 
covery of  large  sums  of  money  which  had  been  misappropriated, 
including  the  contributions  to  the  Republican  campaign  funds. 
The  sum  of  $1,164,000  is  said  to  have  been  paid  to  Andrew  Hamil- 
ton, part  of  which  was  used  to  influence  legislation.  The  State 
investigating  committee  held  Mr.  McCall  responsible  for  part 
of  that  sum.  over  $500,000,  of  which  $235,000  was  paid  back  to 
the  company  by  Mr.  McCall  after  he  had  mortgaged  his  summer 
home.  On  the  stand  Mr.  McCall  testified  that  he  was  not  a 
wealthy  man.  and  that  if  he  were  to  die,  the  greater  part  of  his 
estate  would  consist  of  his  life  insurance,  which  amounted  to 
over  $300,000. 

REED   SMOOT'S   UNCERTAINTY. 

THE  reason  why  Reed  Smoot,  senior  Senator  from  Utah, 
should  be  unseated,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer,  is  the  "  obligation  of  vengeance  taken  in  the  Endowment 
House  by  every  Mormon  who  attains  to  a  certain  position  in  the 
church."  The  obligation  reads  thus :  "  You  and  each  of  you  do 
covenant  and  pray,  and  never  cease  to  pray,  God  to  revenge  the 
blood  of  the  prophet  on  this  nation."  Smoot,  says  the  Post-lntel- 
ligcncer,  is  a  Mormon  apostle  elected  to  the  Senate  to  represent 
Mormon  interests,  and  it  goes  on  to  add : 

'"  He  has  taken  an  oath  of  blood  vengeance  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  because  of  the  killing  of  Joseph  Smith 
by  a  mob,  in  Carthage  jail,  in  1844.  The  text  of  that  oath 
shows  conclusively,  if  proof  were  necessary,  that  the  Mormon 
Church  is  a  State  within  a  State,  and  is  opposed,  vitally,  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  recognizing  in  its  adherents 
no  obligation  of  citizenship  to  this  country,  but  demanding  of 
them,  rather,  a  hatred  of  the  country,  which  is  restrained  from 
taking  the  form  of  overt  treason  merely  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  church  to  try  conclusions  with  the  Government  by  force. 

"  As  a  member  of  a  treasonable  organization,  bound  by  an  oath 
of  blood  vengeance  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States ; 
as  a  member  of  an  oligarchy,  which  defies  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  undertakes  to  carry  on  a  secret  government  of  its  own, 
the  decrees  of  which  are  more  binding  on  its  members  than  the 
laws  which  are  violated  by  these  decrees,  Reed  Smoot  is  not  en- 
titled to  sit  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  His  position 
differs  in  no  wise  from  that  of  a  man  who  has  expatriated  himself 
and  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  a  foreign  country." 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (anti-Mormon)  adduces  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  a  tacit  understanding,  about  1890,  to  bury  antagonisms, 


and  give  up  the  customs  that  caused  them,  the  Mormons  have 
nevertheless  "  restored  polygamy ;  they  have  re-established  a  finan- 
cial rule  and  a  monopoly  more  autocratic  than  anything  that 
Erigham  Young  ever  inaugurated;  .  .  .  they  have  shown  their  con- 
tempt for  the  nation  and  have  declared  anew  that  mankind  are 
their  'enemies.'"     The  Tribune  adds: 

'"  It  is  not  cruelty,  but  merely  justice,  to  arraign  Joseph  F. 
Smith  upon  the  charge  presented  in  his  own  acts  and  words.  It 
is  not  cruelty,  but  merely  justice,  to  hold  Reed  Smoot  responsible 
for  the  criminal  and  treasonable  government  of  which  he  is  a 
part." 

Touching  the  petition  signed  by  a  million  women  of  the  country 
asking  the  Senate  to  unseat  Smoot  because  he  "  would  bring  dis- 
grace upon  womanhood,"  the  Deseret  Evening  News  (Salt  Lake, 
Mormon)  quotes  approvingly  the  opinion  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  that  it  would  be  "  a  dangerous  precedent  if  a 
United  States  Senator  could  be  removed  by  petition."  The  News 
concludes : 

"  Anti-'  Mormon'  prejudice  and  misinformation  should  have  no 
weight  in  that  august  body.  A  test  is  about  to  be  made  on  a  very 
important  point,  which  will  be  of  great  moment  to  this  nation. 
Everything  should  be  viewed  as  extraneous  to  the  question  but 
the  actual  qualifications,  and  personal  acts  and  manner  of  elec- 
tion, of  the  Senator  on  trial  as  to  his  right  to  hold  the  seat  which 
he  occupies,  and  to  which  he  was  undoubtedly  elected  by  the 
majority  of  the  Legislature  of  Utah,  and  the  votes  of  the  Repub- 
lical  party  in  this  State,  who  sent  men  to  the  Legislature  with 
the  understanding  that  they  would  support  the  candidacy  of  Reed 
Smoot. 

"  What  other  men  may  have  done  or  left  undone  should,  justly 
and  reasonably,  have  no  bearing  upon  his  right  to  his  seat,  and 
above  all  things  religious  differences  and  animosities  should  be 
1  xcluded  from  consideration  of  the  matter,  and  the  laws  and  rules 
provided  for  the  regulation  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
should  be  regarded  as  paramount." 

But  if  the  testimony  taken  in  Washington  proves  the  Mormon 
Church  to  be  more  than  a  religious  denomination,  it  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Pittsburg  Post,  "  necessitate  the  unseating  of  Sen- 
ator Smoot."  The  three  years  during  which  testimony  was  being 
taken  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections, 
thinks  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  should  suffice  to  establish  Senator 
Smoot's  position.  The  assurance  that  a  conclusion  will  be  reached 
during  the  present  session  the  Free  Press  thinks  encouraging. 


HIS    WILL-O'-THE-WISP. 

— Lovey  in  the  Butte  Inter-Mountain. 


BUT    YOUK    UNCLE    CAN'T    HEAR    THEM. 

The  Powers  suggest  that  Uncle  Sam  police  Morocco. — News  item. 
— Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

OUR  GREAT  TEMPTATION. 
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LETTERS   AND    ART. 


THE   LAST    STAND   AGAINST    IMPRESSIONISM. 

IMPRESSIONISM  as  an  art  principle  has  gained  such  a  hold 
upon  the  modern  world  that  few  if  any  among  the  critics  will 
now  he  found  to  gainsay  its  legitimacy.  Of  special  interest,  for 
this  reason,  is  the  position  taken  against  it  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt 


THE   SHADOW  OF  DEATH. 

This  painting  by  W.  Holman  Hunt  exemplifies  the  elabora- 
tion of  detail  which  distinguishes  the  Pre-Raphaelite  from  the 
Impressionistic  school. 

in  his  recent  volume,  "  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood."  Mr.  Hunt  is  himself  the  last  surviving  member  of 
that  famous  brotherhood  of  painters,  whose  works,  owing  chiefly 
to  their  minute  elaboration  of  detail,  stand  in  such  marked  con- 
trast to  present-day  artistic  tendencies,  which  aim  more  at  the 
general  "  impression "  than  at  minute  and  accurate  delineation. 
His  protest  will  appear  to  many  as  the  last  stand  taken  against  a 
formidable  adversary  who  is  already  occupying  the  innermost 
trenches.  The  words  have  all  the  fervor  of  the  defiance  of  Cam- 
bronne,  who  shouted  that  "  the  Old  Guard  dies,  but  never  sur- 
renders !  "     To  quote  in  part : 

"  Let  me  warn  the  world  that  the  threat  of  modern  art,  menacing 
nothing  less  than  its  extinction,  lies  in  '  Impressionism '  as  a 
dogma  without  any  regard  to  its  limitations.  The  word  '  Impres- 
sionism,' as  used  for  the  main  ambition  of  art,  is  mere  cant,  of- 
fensive to  all  who  really  have  acquaintance  with  the  profound 
subtleties  of  art  practice,  yet  by  blatant  repetition  and  determined 
assurance  trumpeted  by  idle  writers,  multitudes  are  cowed  into 
silence,  and  become  incapable  of  expressing  the  opinion  which 
common-sense  suggests  to  them  as  to  the  vacuous  nature  of  such 
pretensions  as  the  modernity  of  to-day  reveals.  The  few  better- 
educated  artists  who,  perhaps  by  fellow  student-ship,  have  been 
entrapped  to  figure  as  monarchs  of  a  draggled  herd,  do  sometimes 
lend  a  redeeming  grace  to  the  pretensions  of  the  school ;  but  I 
must,  in  treating  this  subject,  declare  that  as  a  rule,  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  figuring  under  the  name  of  '  Impressionism '  is 
childishly  drawn  and  modeled,  ignorantly  colored  and  handled, 
materialistic  and  soulless.  Let  it  be  clearly  known  that  it  is 
so,  in  being  destitute  of  that  spirit  of  vitality  and  poetry  in  nature 
which  every  true  master,  ancient  or  modern,  painter,  sculptor  or 
architect,  has  given  to  his  simplest  work,  this  super-mundane  spirit 
coming  instinctively  from  his  responsible  soul,  whether  he  intended 
or  not  to  teach  any  special  lesson." 


Impressionism,  rightly  considered,  embraces  no  new  thing.  In- 
deed, according  to  Mr.  I  hint,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  creed  of  the 
Pre^Kaphaelites  who  endeavored  to  lead  in  a  reformation  of  the 

old  ways  of  seeing  the  natural  world.  Impressionism,  as  to-day 
exemplified,  Mr.  Hunt  lays  to  the  charge  of  the  French,  who,  "in 
earlier  days  produced  art  justly  eliciting  admiration  for  its  able 
workmanship,  its  dramatic  genius,  as  also  for  the  reflection  it  gave 
of  the  noble  qualities  of  the  nation  at  large."  While  the  writer 
mentions  no  nanus,  it  is  not  difficult  to  identify  those  among  the 
moderns  in  painting  and  sculpture  to  whom  his  denunciation  is 
aimed.     To  quote  : 

"  The  name  of  Impressionist  as  representating  a  class  of  mod- 
ern artists  is,  it  must  be  owned,  a  widely-bewildering  one,  for  in  a 
collection  of  works  to  which  artists  thus  designated  contribute, 
are  to  be  found  productions  of  very  varying  types.  The  term 
might  have  been  applied  to  every  artist  even  in  my  earliest  youth, 
for  no  one  ever  dismissed  any  part  of  his  work  without  self- 
inquiry  whether  his  achievement  gave  the  '  impression'  of  the  ob- 
ject represented,  but  then  the  quality  was  only  considered  to  be  of 
value  after  many  other  excellences  had  made  a  foundation  for 
the  redeeming  grace  to  form,  color  and  expression.  When  we 
Pre-Raphaelites  were  charged  with  exaggeration  in  our  key  of 
color,  and  were  told  that  our  pictures  had  all  the  hues  of  the  rain- 
bow, we  replied  that  the  brown  shadows  of  old  professors  did  not 
give  the  impression  of  open-air  effect  which  we  had  been  sur- 
prised to  discover  while  searching  for  the  truth  before  Nature 
herself.  We  registered  prismatic  hues  because  we  found  that 
each  terrestrial  feature  mirrored  the  blue  sky  and  the  tints  of  its 
neighboring  creations;  and  we  maintained  that  while  a  part  of 
our  picture  by  itself  might  appear  over-colored,  it  was  consistent 
in  the  impression  it  gave  of  truth.  I  cannot  understand  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  term  Impressionist  as  representing  the  paramount 


ISABELLA    AND    THE    POT    OF    BASIL. 

By   W.   Holman   Hunt.     This   picture   also   is   typical   of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  treatment  of  the  subject. 

end  of  art.  Undoubtedly  many  of  the  works  classed  by  the  public 
as  impressionistic  have  no  evidence  of  sober  common-sense ;  they 
are  without  perspective,  correct  form,  or  any  signs  of  patient  drill- 
ing and  scholarship.     They  suggest  suspicion  that  the  workman 
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never  duly  submitted  himself  to  persistent  tuition  or  patient  prac- 
tice, and  not  seldom  on  inquiry  will  it  be  found  that  he  took  up 
the  pursuit  of  art  so  late  in  life  as  to  prove  that  he  had  no  natural 
call  from  her;  and  he  covers  his  inability  to  conquer  the  besetting 


MR.   RUSKIN  AND   MR.   HOLMAN    HUNT. 

sins,  which  every  tyro  must  eradicate  from  his  uncultivated  dis- 
position, by  fine  names  and  theories.  In  any  case  as  a  beginning 
to  an  art  career  such  practice  is  most  damaging,  and  even  at  the 
best  it  is  liable  to  lead  capable  manipulators  to  a  system  of  work 
representing  the  outside  of  things  only,  and  to  the  immortalizing  of 
accidental  points  tending  to  caricature,  so  that  the  soul  of  a  sub- 
ject is  lost.  Whether  it  be  right  to  catalogue  the  hideous  can- 
vases often  appearing  in  exhibitions  in  recent  days,  chaotic  in 
form,  of  sullied  pigment  plastered  on  offensively,  both  as  to  tint 
and  texture,  as  'Impressionist'  and  to  class  as  'Impressionist' 
sculptures  of  evil-proportioned  humanity  displaying  a  series  of 
monstrous  developments  in  lieu  of  heavenly-designed  muscles,  I 
will  not  determine ;  but  their  makers  are  now  the  nucleus  of  an  ob- 
trusive party  in  the  art  world,  and  bring  a  standing  peril  to  honest 
and  honorable  art,  it  behooves  us  to  find  out  from  what  source 
their  degrading  pretensions  arise.  Such  art  is  solely  of  modern 
days,  for  all  previous  students  were  taught  to  be  reverent  and 
careful  in  their  beginnings." 


WHAT   IS  THE    "CELTIC  GLAMOR"? 

"\^7"E  have  heard  so  much  of  recent  years  about  the  Celt  and  the 
*  *  Celtic  movement,  that  it  produces  something  very  like  sur- 
prise when  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  (writing  in  The  Contemporary  Re- 
view), reminds  us  that  "even  among  those  who  talk  most  confi- 
dently concerning  him,  there  is  no  agreement  at  all  as  to  who  the 
Celt  is,  where  he  comes  from,  or  even  where  he  is  to  be  found." 
Mr.  Ellis  makes  no  attempt,  in  the  paper  in  hand,  to  settle  these  ques- 
tions, but  proceeds  to  investigate  "  the  precise  nature  of  that  gen- 
erally admitted  quality  which  is  commonly  called  by  such  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  names  as  '  Celtic  glamor.' "  He  traces  this 
glamor  to  two  precise  qualities  of  the  Celtic  mind  as  it  displays 
itself  in  literature,  namely,  a  feeling  for  the  remote  as  remote, 
existing  side  by  side  with  a  love  of  beautiful  and  harmonious 
detail.  The  result  he  compares  to  the  effect  of  twilight,  which 
"  has  the  curious  property  of  making  the  scenes  it  envelopes  ap- 
pear at  once  both  near  and  remote,"  so  that  "  we  feel  as  if  we  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  landscape  in  another  world."  To  quote 
more  fully  from  his  analysis  of  the  Celtic  glamor: 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  have  what  I  believe  to  be  the  very  funda- 
mental and  significant  fact  that  in  Celtic  literature  always  there  is 
presented  to  us  the  remote  as  remote.  This  sense  of  remoteness 
is  deliberately  sought  in  the  finest  Celtic  romances.    '  The  Dream 


of  Maxen  Wledig '  leads  us  over  mountains  as  high  as  the  sky. 
and  down  rivers,  and  across  seas,  before  we  reach  the  far  island 
which  holds  the  enchanted  castle  of  the  tale ;  and  its  vanished 
splendor  is  brought  before  us  with  an  unparalleled  combination  of 
remoteness  and  precision.  .  .  .  Sometimes,  again,  the  land  of 
Celtic  legend  lies  on  the  farther  side  of  a  terrifying  mist.  .  .  . 
Such  visions  only  come  in  Celtic  romance  to  him  who  fearlessly 
and  unhesitatingly  dashes  forward  into  the  mist,  it  may  even  be 
)ut  the  mist  of  intoxication,  if,  as  Renan  remarked,  the  Celt's  tend- 
ency to  drunkenness  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  weakness  for  gross 
enjoyment,  which  is  altogether  absent  in  him,  but  to  the  need  for 
illusion,  the  search  for  the  vision  of  the  invisible  world. 

"  In  nearly  all  poetry,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  element  of 
remoteness  is  introduced.  .  .  .  But  while  the  romantic  poet, 
as  we  universally  know  him,  makes  much  use  of  the  element  of 
remoteness,  it  is  usually  his  endeavor  to  attain — what  to  the  Celtic 
mind  is  utterly  abhorrent — the  remote  as  present.  The  remote 
as  remote  is  alien  to  him,  and  antipathetic  to  the  passionate  sense 
of  life  which  stirs  him ;  he  is  not  satisfied  unless  he  has  vivified 
it  into  the  present,  however  various  the  devices  he  may  adopt. 
The  Homeric  poems  are  so  realistic  that  they  never  suggested, 
what  we  now  know  to  be  the  fact,  that  a  vast  age  of  heroic  civiliz- 
ation lay  behind  Homer.  Dante  placed  his  comedy  in  the  super- 
natural world,  but  he  is  absolutely  in  the  present,  and  only  con- 
cerned to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  people  he  had  himself  known, 
quite  unlike  those  Celtic  travellers  to  the  under-world  in  whose 
visions  the  prototype  of  the  Divine  Comedy  has  been  found.  Mil- 
ton sang  the  origin  of  the  world,  but  with  an  incongruity  that 
often  startles  us  to-day  he  instinctively  occupied  himself  with  the 
ideals,  the  discoveries,  even  the  mechanical  appliances,  of  his  own 
time. 

"  This  feeling  for  the  remote  as  remote  is  a  fundamental  trait  of 
the  Celtic  poet's  conception  of  his  subject.  There  is  another  allied 
and  not  less  fundamental  trait  in  his  technical  method  of  dealing 
with  it.  His  method  is  always  decorative.  That  is  to  say,  he  is. 
always  concerned  to  find  the  beautiful  and  harmonious  detail.  The 
pages  of  Celtic  romance  are  like  a  woven  tapestry,  with  bold  out- 


MR.    HAVELOCK    ELLIS. 

The  pages  of  Celtic  romance,  he  says,   "  produce  more  than 
anything  else  In  literature  the  exact  effect  of  old  tapestry." 

line  and  strong  color  as  in  the  Irish  stories,  or  in  the  Welsh  with 
softly  harmonized  colors  and  delicately-flowing  lines;  in  either 
case  they  produce  more  nearly  than  anything  in  literature  the 
exact  effect  of  an  old  tapestry." 

Behind  these  literary  qualities  of  Celtic  romance,  says  Mr.  Ellis, 
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are  the  psychic  qualities  of  inventiveness  and  quick  sensibility.   We 
read: 

"  Swift  mental  response  is  shown  in  the  delightful  wit  of  the 
Celt,  in  his  aptness  to  embroider  statements'  of  fact  or  (as  some 
will  have  it)  to  lie,  in  his  faculty  for  combining  incongruous  ideas. 
Quick  sensibility,  again,  or  rapid  feminine  response  in  harmony 
with,  or  in  reaction  against,  external  stimuli,  is  of  all  qualities  that 
which  we  most  readily  attribute  to  the  Celt.  It  is  a  quality  of 
nervous  texture,  even  to  some  extent  a  mental  quality,  and  by  no 
means  a  pure  quality  of  feeling." 


life."    This,  he  thinks,  phrases  the  situation  most  happily  for  our 
poetry  as  well. 

At  the  root  of  the  trouble,  however,  is  the  American  public, 
which,    Mr.   Lewisohn   affirms,   discountenances   attempts   in   the 


WHY  AMERICAN    POETRY   IS   NOT   VITAL. 

••  A  FEAR  of  life,"  says  Mr.  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  is  the  imrae- 
•*  *•  diate  cause  of  the  "  mildness  "  of  American  literature  in 
general,  and  of  the  comparative  futility  of  American  poetry  in  par- 
ticular. In  face  of  this  fact  he  is  not  surprised  that  the  interest  in 
poetry,  especially  in  America,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  the  reading  public.  To  throw  further  light  on  this  elusive  sub- 
ject he  attempts  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  College 
of  Charleston,  and  reprinted  in  The  Sunday  News  and  Courier  of 
that  city — to  define  the  essence  of  poetry,  and  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  poetry,  wherever  it  is  most  poetical,  is  an  expression 
of  the  "primitive  and  enduring  emotions."  These  are  always  the 
same.  When  a  modern  poet  speaks  of  "  the  sorrowful  and  im- 
mense fatigue  of  love,"  he  is  still  concerned  with  a  primal  pas- 
sion, though  with  an  "  infinitely  subtle  coloring."  "  Poetry,"  he 
proceeds,  "  may  end  in  thought ;  it  arises  from  emotion." 

From  this  it  follows  that  to  live  fearlessly  and  fully  is  the  first 
condition  of  poetical  production.  Mr.  Lewisohn  goes  on  to  quote 
the  saying  of  Oscar  Wilde  that  "  a  broken  heart  will  run  through 
many  editions."  This  the  lecturer  interprets  as  meaning  that, 
"  given  the  faculty  of  rhythmic  speech,  a  poet  can  have  no  better 
asset  than  a  genuinely  broken  heart."  Poetry,  in  his  estimation, 
is  the  most  personal  of  all  the  arts,  and  the  poet  must  face  life 
with  a  certain  abandon.  The  neglect  of  this  truth,  he  holds,  has 
given  character  to  the  whole  of  American  literature.  "  Foreign 
critics,"  he  continues,  "  have  more  than  once  accused  our  liter- 
ature of  lacking  those  characteristics  of  ample  imagination  and 
strength  which  our  peculiar  conditions  would  have  led  them  to 
expect.  They  note  with  wonder  that  our  triumphs,  the  works  of 
Hawthorne  and  Poe.  are  products  of  highly  sophisticated  minds; 
that  our  average  poetry  and  fiction  are  mildly  domestic,  distinctly 
middle-class,  immutably  careful  of  innumerable  proprieties.  And 
the  policy  of  that  learned  historian  of  American  literature,  who, 
when  he  had  conscientiously  stripped  successive  authors  of  any 
claim  to  greatness,  turned,  with  a  relief  that  rendered  him  almost 
lyric,  to  the  stainless  integrity  of  their  private  lives,  is  at  once 
pathetic  and  amusing."  Mr.  Lewisohn  admits  that  we 
have  conquered  a  continent,  fought  splendid  and  desperate  wars, 
built  bridges  and  railroads,  but  he  insists  that  the  literature  of 
such  achievements  has  at  all  times  been  of  slight  interest  and 
little  power. 

Mr.  Lewisohn  then  takes  up  Longfellow  as  our  representative 
poet,  to  whom  came  in  the  course  of  years  "  not  indeed  any  sur- 
prising catastrophes  of  material  fortune,  but  in  fullest  measure 
all  things  that  are  the  essence  of  life.  He  loved  twice  and  was 
twice  married;  he  lost  his  first  wife  suddenly  and  in  a  foreign 
land ;  and  not  in  all  his  works  will  you  find  the  intenser  utterance 
of  a  man's  love  and  grief.  His  religion,  beautiful  and  sincere,  is 
subdued  and  colorless."  It  is  only  in  translation,  when  thought 
and  passion  are  found  for  him,  that  Mr.  Lewisohn  finds  Longfel- 
low at  his. best.  In  vain  he  looks  in  the  work  of  our  younger  poets 
for  that  "  frank  and  passionate  dealing  with  life  which  is  poetry." 
He  finds  it  "  a  labyrinth  of  gentle  fancy,  of  wan  emotion,  of  love 
without  passion  and  faith  without  rapture.  The  ringing  lyric  note 
is  strangely,  pathetically  rare.  "He  brings  the  same  reproach 
against  our  fiction,  and  cites  in  confirmation  of  his  argument  the 
complaint  of  Mr.  Henry  James  that  in  reading  a  novel  of  British 
or  American  manufacture  he  doesn't  get  "  his  money's  worth  of 
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He  asserts  that  it  is  owing  to  a  certain  "  fear  of  life  "  tbat 
American  poetry  is  a  "  labyrinth  of  gentle  fancy,  of  wan 
emotion,  of  love  without  passion  and  faith  without  rapture." 

right  direction.  Mingling  with  their  audience,  our  authors  become 
aware  that  the  latter  "  not  only  does  not  dream  of  valuing  human 
experience  for  its  own  sake,  but  is  actually  not  interested  in  it. 
In  all  but  the  most  exquisite  American  society  a  turn  of  the  con- 
versation to  realities,  subtle  or  crass,  produces  sudden  gravity  or 
disapproval." 

The  same  conditions,  Mr.  Lewisohn  believes,  do  not  hold  for 
England.  "  English  poetry  is  about  to  develop  inevitably,  and  in 
an  unequalled  measure,  certain  tendencies  which  we  have  so  far 
repudiated.  If  we  continue  to  repudiate  them,  the  new  poetry  will 
prosper,  as  it  has  already  been  born,  without  our  aid." 

Mr.  Lewisohn  thinks  that  the  great  traditional  forms  of  English 
poetry  have  met  their  perfection  and  extinction  in  Mr.  Swinburne, 
that  the  force  of  nature  can  go  no  further.  Yet  shall  we  not  dis- 
pense with  harmony  altogether.  Whitman  will  always  be  the  idol 
of  ultra-esoteric  cliques.  But  we  shall  cease  to  count  syllables. 
"  The  single  line  will  be  guided  by  its  absolute  music,  not  by  its 
music  in  relation  to  an  imaginary  norm.  A  subtler  inwardness 
of  music  rather  than  an  eloquent  clang  will  be  sought  for;  the 
ear  exquisitely  tantalized  rather  than  satisfied."  Rhymeless  lyric 
verse,  too,  will  at  last  come  to  its  own,  and  as  the  form  becomes 
more  pliant,  "  we  shall  discard  the  remnant  of  our  poetic  diction, 
and  use  freely  at  our  need  the  whole  vocabulary  of  our  language." 


Our  Surfeited  Sense  of  Humor.— It  is  a  distinct 
novelty  to  be  instructed  by  an  Englishman  in  the  science 
of  humor,"  remarks  the  New  York  Globe,  in  reference  to 
certain  statements  uttered  recently  by  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 
Mr.  Jerome  is  a  well-known  English  humorist  now  lectur- 
ing in  this  country.  In  the  course  of  an  address  in  Kansas 
City  he  is  reported  to  have  told  his  audience  that  on  first  impres- 
sions he  thought  the  American  sense  of  humor  "  radically  less 
subtle  than  ours  in  England."  but  that  he  afterwards  discovered 
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the  real  difficult}-  to  be  that  the  American  people  are  suffering 
from  a  surfeit  of  humor.  "  So  many  brilliant  men  have  joked  for 
the  Americans  that  they  have  become  jaded,"  he  said,  according 
to  the  report  in  the  New  York  Times.  He  is  quoted  further  as 
follows : 

'"  Mark  Twain  is.  I  think,  the  only  living  humorist  of  the  old 
American  school,  and  he,  like  Falstaff.  is  growing  old.  But  the 
subtle  touch  that  England  likes  still,  and  America  liked  once,  is 
still  his. 

"  You  have  grown  tired  and  need  coarser  fare  to  stimulate  your 
appetite.  And  I've  discovered  the  cause  of  it,  too.  It  is  the 
comic  supplement  of  the  Sunday  papers." 

So  far  the  press  have  not  taken  very  seriously  Mr.  Jerome's 
assertion  that  Mark  Twain's  humor  is  now  laughed  at  by  his 
countrymen  more  from  a  sense  of  duty  than  from  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous.  The  Globe  suggests  that  his  Dunciad  may  "  cause 
many  introspective  heartburns  among  the  budding  American 
humorists;"  and  the  Times  remarks: 

"  We  have  a  dim  suspicion  that  Jerome  K.  Jerome  does  not 
prove  himself  a  genius  in  either  observation  or  deduction  when 
he  says  that  so  many  and  such  brilliant  humorists  have  written 
for  Americans  that  we  have  become  jaded  and  inappreciative  of 
our  present-day  builders  of  the  lofty  jest.  It  is  all  nonsense  to 
say*  as  Mr.  Jerome  does,  that  England  still  likes  a  'subtle  touch' 
which  America  no  longer  feels.  But  there  !■  it  is  Mr.  Jerome's 
business,  in  a  way,  to  talk  nonsense,  and  Heaven  forbid  that  he 
should  catch  us  taking  seriously  what  he  meant  humorously !  " 


sends  for  Helen,  and  her  father  meets  her  upon  his  arrival.  She 
does  not  know,  however,  who  he  is.  except  that  he  is  an  unhappy 
man,  with  a  tragedy  in  his  past,  a  secret  to  keep,  a  crime  against 
society  to  atone. 

"  Complications  ensue.     The  two  brothers  cannot  agree  or  even 


LATEST  PLAY  OF   "THE  FRENCH   IBSEN." 

T7RANCOIS  DE  CUREL,  "the  French  Ibsen"  (according  to 
-*-  some  critics),  has  written  a  new  drama  on  an  original  theme. 
De  Curel,  who  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  gifted  playwrights 
of  France,  is  not  as  popular  as  Hervieu,  Brieux  or  Capus,  because 
he  is  not  so  clear  and  intelligible.  He  is  unemotional,  somewhat 
obscure,  philosophical  and  fond  of  large,  quasi-mystical  and 
strange  subjects. 

His  latest  play,  recently  produced  at  the  Theatre  Antoine,  had 
been  declined  by  another  actor-manager  on  the  ground  that  it 
might  offend  the  army  and  patriots.  It  is  supposed  to  involve  an 
attack  on  military  glory  and  colonial  adventure.  It  is,  in  fact, 
based  on  an  actual  episode  which  occurred  some  years  ago  in 
Central  Africa  and  created  a  great  sensation. 

The  plot  of  "  Le  Camp  d'Aile  "  is  as  follows,  as  summarised  by 
Catulle  Mendes  in  Le  Journal  (Paris)  : 

"  Michel  Preson,  an  officer  of  courage,  ambition,  and  energy,  is 
sent  to  a  certain  district  of  Central  Africa  to  reduce  to  submis- 
sion a  savage,  rebellious  tribe.  The  task  is  full  of  danger  and 
difficulty,  but  he  succeeds  brilliantly.  The  glory  of  conquest  and 
the  sense  of  power  intoxicate  him.  His  soldiers  adore  him,  and 
he  feels  himself  absolute.  Far  from  civilisation  and  its  restraints, 
the  primitive  passions  assert  themselves  in  him,  and  he  does  not 
resist  them.  He  enjoys  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  and  atrocities 
seem  natural  things  to  him. 

"  The  government  hears  of  this,  determines  to  recall  him,  and 
sends  another  regiment  to  bring  him  home.  Resenting  this,  he 
refuses  to  obey.  This  offense  aggravates  matters,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  quarrel  he  fires  upon  the  flag  and  upon  brother  offi- 
cers. For  this  act  of  treason  he  is  tried  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  sentence  is  executed,  in  African  fashion,  and  he  is  left  for 
dead  in  the  desert. 

"  But  he  was  not  killed.  He  comes  to  life,  reaches  civilisation 
after  incredible  efforts  and  perils,  and  settles  in  England  under  an 
assumed  name — Renaud. 

"When  the  play  opens,  Michel  has  informed  his  brother, 
Bernard,  an  eminent  lawyer  in  Paris,  of  his  existence  and  has 
announced  a  visit.  He  wishes  to  see  his  brother  and  his  daughter, 
Helen,  the  child  of  an  illicit  union,  whose  mother  Michel  had 
abandoned  in  poverty  and  disgrace.  Helen  had  been  brought  up 
in  a  convent,  and  kept  in  ignorance  of  her  past. 

"  Bernard  is  not  pleased  with  his  brother's  '  resurrection.'  He 
fears  scandal.     To  obtain  some  hold  over  his  outcast  brother  he 


FRANCOIS    DE    CUREL, 

A  playwright  sometimes  characterized  as  "  the  French  Ibsen." 

understand  one  another.  Michel  does  not  appear  to  regret  the 
past ;  he  explains  the  lust  of  power,  the  magic  of  freedom  in  an 
uncivilised  land.  Still,  he  would  like  to  be  received  again  into 
ociety,  to  be  forgiven. 

"  Manoeuvres  are  taking  place  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
lawyer  is  required  to  entertain  a  colonel.  The  latter  appears 
with  great  pomp,  bringing  a  flag.  Military  and  patriotic  discus- 
sions result,  in  which  Michel  takes  part,  and  his  bitterness  and 
general  attitude  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  colonel,  who  scents 
a  secret  '  skeleton  '  in  the  family.  Michel  must  depart,  and  Helen, 
out  of  pity,  offers  to  accompany  him.  He  tells  her  that  she  can- 
not, without  degradation,  cast  in  her  lot  with  his,  but  she  insists. 
She  will  share  his  misery,  suffering,  shame,  and  try  to  save  and 
elevate  him. 

"  As  he  still  resists,  Helen  steals  the  flag  brought  by  the 
colonel.  She  has  deliberately  made  herself  a  criminal  to  become 
the  comrade  of  the  wretched  man  whose  relation  to  her  she  even 
now  does  not  know. 

"  Both  must  fly  now  and  together  face  exile  and  ostracism. 
Then  only  does  Helen  learn  that  Michel  is  her  father.  But  she 
also  learns  that  he  maltreated  and  abandoned  her  mother  and  her- 
self, and  rage  displaces  the  pity  she  had  felt.  No,  she  will  not  go 
now. 

"  But  she  does  follow  Michel.  Whv — the  playwright  does  not 
say." 

Mendes.  who  praises  the  play  highly,  as  do  other  critics,  for  its 
dramatic  effectualness  and  originality,  confesses  that  he  does  not 
understand  the  ending.  He  offers,  however,  a  conjecture.  Per- 
haps, he  says,  de  Curel  intended  to  demonstrate  by  the  denoue- 
ment that  alike  the  father  and  the  daughter  arc  forced  to  accept, 
in  spite  of  their  personal  feelings  and  wishes,  the  law  of  society, 
of  civilisation.  But  what  matters  a  little  obscurity,  asks  Mendes, 
in  a  play  so  full  of  fine  frenzy,  of  passion,  of  deep  psychological 
and  social  problems.  De  Curel,  he  says,  is  a  great  spirit  whose 
ideas  are  in  a  tumultuous  state,  whose  apparent  contradictions 
and  uncertainties  are  reconciled  in  the  higher  regions  of  thought 
and  speculation. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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WHY   WE  SMILE. 

r  [MlE  translation  of  emotion  into  bodily  movement  has  engaged 
-*-  the  attention  of  many  philosophers.  One  of  the  most  recent 
investigations  along  this  line  is  that  of  George  Dumas,  a  French 
physiologist,  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  muscular  contrac- 
tion of  the  face  known  as  the  smile.  Dumas  has  approached  the 
problem,  with  which  arc  already  associated  such  great  names 
as  those  of  Darwin  and  VVundt,  from  a  novel  direction,  and  he 
concludes  that  the  smile  is  due  to  a  slight  degree  of  irritation 
acting  on  a  group  of  facial  muscles.  This  irritation  may  have 
nothing  to  do  with  pleasurable  sensation,  as  is  shown  by  its  pres- 
ence in  disease  and  the  possibility  of  producing  it  electrically, 
and  he  believes  that  its  association  with  such  sensation  in  our 
minds  is  not  necessary,  but  due  to  habit.  His  theory  is  set  forth 
as  follows  by  a  writer  in  the  Revue  Scientilique  (Paris)  : 

"  The  movements  that  occur  in  smiling  are  complex,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  Darwin  has  endeavored  to  interpret  them  on  en- 
tirely a  priori  principles,  in  conformity  with  the  general  theory 
of  expression  of  emotion,  by  the  persistence  and  association  of 
useful  habits.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Dumas  has  sought  for  an  explanation  in  the  elementary 
phenomena  of  mechanical  physiology,  and  this  may  be  made  an 
object  of  possible  demonstration.  .  .  . 

•"  In  the  first  place,  we  must  ascertain  why  a  whole  group  of 
muscles  contracts  in  smiling  and  not  the  group  whose  in- 
fluence is  opposed  to  these.  After  elimination  of  all  finalist  and 
priorist  explanations,  the  author  accounts  for  this  by  purely 
mechanical  considerations.  The  most  plausible  explanation  was 
that  of  slight  excitation.  To  be  sure,  the  electrical  excitations  of 
Duchenne  de  Boulogne  produced  only  isolated  contractions  of  cer- 
tain muscles,  but  for  the  good  reason  that  only  isolated  muscles 
were  affected,  owing  to  his  choice  of  points.  Given  the  complex 
participation  of  muscles  in  the  expression  of  a  smile,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  attempt  to  propagate  the  experimental  excitation  through 
natural  channels,  that  is,  through  the  nerves." 

After  a  study  of  the  situation,  Dumas  concluded  that  the  re- 
quisite group  of  nerves  could  be  excited  by  the  electric  current 
through  a  leaden  plate  applied  under  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  The 
result  was  satisfactory  from  a  scientific  rather  than  an  esthetic 
point  of  view.  The  muscles  concerned  in  smiling  were  made  to 
contract,  and  the  opposing  muscles  remained  quiescent,  but  the 
action  on  the  members  of  the  smiling-group  was  unequal,  so  that 
most  of  the  "  electric  smiles "  that  the  experimenter  obtained 
seemed  to  indicate  grief  rather  than  joy,  particularly  since  the 
contraction  around  the  eye  exceeded  that  around  the  mouth. 
Nevertheless,  he  considers  the  result  a  triumph  for  his  theory, 
and  exhibits  with  pride  a  photograph  of  a  "unilateral  smile" 
caused  by  electric  excitation  of  only  one  side  of  the  face.  The 
writer  asserts  that  the  theory  is  also  strengthened  by  some  of 


the  facts  of  muscular  disease.  The  exalted  or  exaggerated  state 
of  muscular  tone  known  as  "hypertonus"  favors  smiling,  while 
the  opposite  or  depressed  state  of  "  hypotonus  "  produces  a  sad 
expression.     He  goes  on: 

"  Thus  a  smile  may  appear  without  any  psychologic  excitation, 
from  purely  mechanical  causes,  and  it  has  no  expressive  value  in 
itself.  If  it  has  such  a  meaning  it  is  because  we  have  given  it 
one. 

"  In  fact,  excitations,  both  physical  and  purely  psychical,  even 
of  agreeable  character,  have  a  sort  of  tickling  effect,  a  slight  irri- 
tation, which,  transmitted  by  the  facial  muscle,  provokes  the  con- 
traction of  the  group  of  muscles  that  we  sec  in  action  in  the  smile. 

"  And  man  has  thus  formed  the  habit  of  associating  the  muscu- 
lar sensations  and  the  sight  of  these  movements  with  an  agree- 
able impression,  so  that  he  regards  them  as  a  sign  expressive  of 
this  state  of  pleasure.  To  manifest  it  he  has  formed,  by  asso- 
ciation, the  habit  of  smiling,  and  of  considering  the  smile  of  others 
as  an  evidence  of  their  satisfaction.  Little  by  little,  as  the  com- 
plexity of  feelings  increases,  this  voluntary  smile,  becoming  a 
social  gesture,  also  becomes  more  complicated.  We  have  learned 
to  smile  in  different  ways  to  indicate  irony,  indulgence,  etc.,  and 
the  accentuation  of  the  movements  of  different  muscles  has  as- 
sumed the  same  value  as  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  the  raising 
of  the  head,  or  the  pronunciation  of  certain  syllables  or  words. 
It  is  thus  that  psychologic  progress  has  made  of  the  smile  a  key- 
board on  which  we  play  with  more  or  less  skill. 

"The  Oriental,  especially  the  Japanese,  always  smiles  out  of 
politeness,  even  when  he  is  sad ;  because  it  is  a  social  fault  to  sad- 
den a  stranger.  He  has  reached  the  maximum  of  self-mastery, 
and,  in  a  sense,  a  superior  state  of  psychologic  progress  and  of 
civilization.  But  the  origin,  the  cause,  of  the  smile  is  entirely 
physiologic. 

"  But  why,  then,  does  not  an  animal  react  with  a  smile  to  a 
slight  excitation,  as  well  as  a  man?  The  absence  of  the  smile  in 
animals,  except  perhaps  in  the  anthropoid  apes  .  .  .  has  aided  in 
giving  a  psychologic  meaning  to  the  expression.  But  on  Dumas's 
theory  the  smile  is  not  necessarily  facial.  It  is  the  most  mobile 
group  of  muscles  that  is  affected  by  the  excitation,  and  the  face 
is  not  so  mobile  in  other  animals  as  in  man. 

"  What  are  the  most  mobile  muscles  of  the  dog?  Those  of  the 
tail.  Thus  the  dog  reacts  to  slight  excitement  by  wagging  his 
tail ;  he  '  smiles '  by  moving  his  tail,  and  this  movement  has  a 
tendency,  even  in  his  case,  to  become  a  real  gesture.  Cats  also 
smile  with  the  tail,  and  perhaps  also  birds;  the  erectile  muscles 
of  the  feathers  and  tail  are,  with  the  magpie,  for  instance,  real 
smiling-muscles. 

"There  is  thus  nothing  morally  predetermined,  concludes 
Dumas,  in  the  play  of  the  muscles  with  which  we  smile;  it  is  only 
by  chance  that  we  smile  with  our  zygomatics  and  the  orbiculars 
of  the  eye;  we  should  smile  differently  if  our  facial  muscles  were 
differently  associated  or  less  mobile;  and  if  by  chance  the  con- 
tractions now  indicative  of  wrath  or  grief  had  been  the  easiest 
of  the  facial  contractions,  they  would  assuredly  have  filled  the 
place  of  the  human  smile." 

The  writer  bids  us  remember  that  the  case  is  quite  different 


Unilateral  smile  "    from  electrical  excitation. 


Unilateral  smile  due  to  disease 
(hemiplagic  contraction). 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  World's  Work." 

MAPPING    AN    INACCESSIBLE    REGION    BY    THE    USE    OF    PHOTOGRAPHY    AND     PERSPECTIVE  LINES. 

Photographs  of  the  country  to  be  surveyed  are  made  from  several    points   of   view,    and   the   plates   marked   with    perspective    lines, 
these  photographs,  by  means  of  calculations  from  the  perspective  lines,  an  accurate  contour  map  is  made. 


From 


with  laughing,  the  origin  and  nature  of  which  involves  a  more 
complex  problem,  which  Mr.  Dumas  has  not  attacked.  Says  the 
writer: 

"  The  laugh  concerns  not  only  the  face,  but  the  entire  body, 
and  though  it  has  connections  with  the  smile,  it  differs  from  it 
profoundly.  The  smile  appears  as  an  expression,  a  mask,  that 
may  be  fixed  upon  the  physiognomy;  it  represents  a  static  condi- 
tion of  muscular  contraction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  laugh  is  an 
action,  which  has  its  phases,  .  .  .  corresponding  to  a  series  of 
dynamic  phenomena." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN 
MODERN  LIFE. 
r  I  ~"  HAT  photography  has  a  more  pervading  influence  on  our 
■*■  daily  life  than  any  other  one  discovery  of  which  we  have 
authentic  record,  is  asserted  in  The  World's  Work  (New  York, 
February),  by  Henry  Wysham  Lanier.  The  apparently  trivial 
fact  that  certain  silver  salts  are  blackened  by  light  is,  he  says, 
of  deeper  importance  to  mankind  than  any  other  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  man,  those  of  fire  and  the  alphabet  alone  excepted — and 
how  and  when  these  arose  we  do  not  know,  while  photography  has 
come  into  being  within  the  memory  of  this  generation.  That  this 
is  no  exaggerated  statement,  but  sober  fact,  Mr.  Lanier  maintains. 
He  writes : 

"Let  us  test  this  in  the  case  of  the  business. man  .  .  .  He  gets 
up  in  the  morning  and  puts  on  clothing  the  cut  and  style  and  pat- 
tern of  which  is  dictated  and  disseminated  from  Paris  or  Lon- 
don by  photographic  copies.  The  house  he  lives  in  owes  its  plan 
and  shape  mainly  to  ideas  which  the  architect  acquired  from  study 
of  photographs  of  other  houses,  many  of  them  in  foreign  lands,  or 
details  which  he  has  retained  by  camera  studies,  and  the  working 
plans  have  been  duplicated  by  the  same  means.  It  is  practically 
certain  that  our  friend  has  about  his  residence  photographs  of 
some  members  of  his  family,  absent  or  dead,  who  live  vividly  in 
his  mind  chiefly  by  the  help  of  these  accurate  reminders;  also  that 
he  has  camera  copies  of  some  works  of  art  which  he  cannot  pos- 
sess in  the  original.  He  eats  his  breakfast  off  plates  whose  de- 
signs have  been  transferred  cheaply  and  surely  to  the  china  by 
photographic  copies — as  was  the  case  also  with  the  wall-paper  on 
all  sides  of  him.  His  morning  newspaper  puts  before  him  in  snap- 
shot photographs  stirring  events  of  the  day  before,  with  a  reality 
impossible  to  drawings  or  printed  descriptions.  The  magazines 
on  his  table  could  not  exist  in  their  cheapness  and  wealth  of  illus- 
tration but  for  the  perfection  of  photographic  processes.  He  goes 
to  his  office  in  a  train  or  car  whose  construction  would  have  been 


infinitely  more  difficult  but  for  the  photographs  of  plans  and  parts 
which  are  so  prominent  in  machine-shop  routine.  And,  in  his 
business  itself,  the  chances  are  either  that  the  camera  plays  a  di- 
rect part  in  some  stage  of  his  product,  or  at  least  that  the  adver- 
tising necessary  to  his  success  would  be  out  of  the  question  save 
for  the  great  engines  of  publicity  which  depend  so  largely  upon 
the  cheap,  swift  and  truthful  reproductive  work  of  photography." 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  what  a  social  change  has  been  caused  by 
photography.  As  an  annihilator  of  distance  Mr.  Lanier  places  it 
at  least  beside  the  railroad,  telephone  and  telegraph.  He  would 
even  assert  that  with  it  the  Civil  War  could  not  have  taken  place, 
for  it  would  have  made  impossible  the  misconceptions  which  the 
North  and  South  had  of  each  other  in  the  fifties  and  sixties,  with- 
out which  the  war  would  have  been  an  impossibility.    He  goes  on : 

"  It  is  pulling  the  whole  world  together,  for  one  has  a  new  un- 
derstanding of  the  people  of  other  lands  after  beholding  them, 
even  in  this  way.  In  the  more  intimate  circles  of  family  and 
friends,  it  is  not  at  all  fanciful  to  see  a  powerful  cohesive  force 
in  the  photographic  portraits  which  amateur  cameras  have  so 
indefinitely  multiplied. 

"  The  educator  to-day  would  lose  his  right  hand  were  he  de- 
prived of  the  photographs  upon  which  geography  is  mainly  based, 
and  which  have  so  changed  the  study  of  chemistry,  physics,  nearly 
all  the  sciences,  indeed.  A  recent  discovery,  for  instance,  permits 
of  reproducing  photographically  spoken  sentences,  and  allow  one 
to  study  words  and  syllables  as  phonetic  phenomena,  promising 
new  light  on  the  nature  of  speech  and  the  teaching  of  this  whole 
subject.  Outside  of  the  schools,  stereopticon  lectures  and  home 
sets  bring  vividly  before  the  public  all  the  interesting  features  of 
foreign  countries. 

"  In  this  same  connection,  the  thousands  of  books  and  periodi- 
cals, which  bring  literature  of  all  kinds  within  the  reach  of  every 
one,  use  photography  in  all  their  pictorial  processes;  many  suc- 
cessful magazines  dispense  altogether  with  artists  of  the  brush. 
pen  and  pencil,  seeking  to  transfer,  by  photographs  and  'half 
tones,'  the  scene  or  person  direct  to  their  pages  with  as  little  loss 
of  detail  as  possible.  This  has  caused  a  marvelous  pictorial  efflor- 
escence in  contemporary  literature." 

Going  on,  the  writer  tells  us  how  the  camera  has  even  affected 
modern  art,  not  only  raising  the  standard  of  popular  taste  by  dif- 
fusing a  knowledge  of  the  great  masterpieces,  but  also  altering  the 
treatment  of  their  subjects  by  painters,  especially  in  the  case  of 
moving  animals,  which  the  scientific  "  snapshot "  first  taught 
artists  to  see  aright.  Photography,  he  says,  has  also  reconstructed 
historical  methods,   assisting   in   numberless   ways  to   confirm  or 
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destroy  tradition;  it  is  giving  us  invaluable  records  of  rapidly- 
passing  types  of  savage  life;  it  is  discovering  new  worlds  when 
used  astronomically,  recording  geological  changes,  reproducing 
ancient  manuscripts,  and  mapping  the  wilderness.  It  enables  the 
physician  to  follow  the  progress  of  disease,  aids  the  lawyer  in 
bringing  the  criminal  to  justice,  measures  the  velocity  of  pro- 
jectiles for  the  artillerist,  provides  sample-books  for  the  manufac- 
turer, and  even  measures  a  man  for  a  suit  of  clothes !  It  would 
seem  that  the  statement  with  which  the  writer  begins  his  article 
is  not  so  very  great  an  exaggeration  after  all,  and  that  he  has 
come  very  close  to  making  his  point. 


A   NEW  AID  TO  THE    BLIND. 

P*HE  device  invented  by  Poulssen  for  the  reproduction  of 
-*-  speech  by  the  varying  magnetism  of  a  steel  disk,  or  wire, 
and  named  by  him  the  telcgraphone,  has  been  several  times  de- 
scribed in  these  columns.  It  is  now  said  to  be  so  far  perfected 
that  it  is  about  to  be  put  into  everyday  use,  the  plan  being  to  rent 
the  instruments  to  subscribers  just  as  telephones  are  now  rented. 
The  reproduction  of  the  human  voice  is  said  to  be  much  more  ex- 
act and  natural  than  with  any  variety  of  the  mechanical  type  of 
talking  machine  (phonograph  or  grap'hophone)  now  in  familiar 
use.  Says  Dr.  George  M.  Gould,  of  Philadelphia,  writing  to 
Science  (New  York,  February  16)  : 

"  I  have  spoken  into  the  machine  all  sorts  of  messages  in  every 
tone  and  strength  of  voice,  and  at  once  have  heard  the  same 
speeches  returned  to  my  ears  with  the  same  qualities  of  timbre, 
pitch  and  intensity,  and  without  any  mechanical  additions  or  un- 
pleasant effects." 

Dr.  Gould  goes  on  to  suggest  an  application  of  the  invention, 
which,  he  says,  "  was  probably  not  dreamed  of  by  Poulssen."  He 
writes : 

"  All  of  this  being  true,  of  what  use,  the  now  ludicrously  cum- 
brous, expensive,  slow  and  wearying  embossed  letters  and  libra- 
ries for  the  blind — the  Braille,  New  York  Point,  Line  Letter, 
Moon  Type,  etc.  ?  How  vastly  may  be  increased  the  ease  of  meth- 
ods of  reading  to  the  sick,  the  infirm,  the  aged,  of  instruction  of 
teachers,  of  the  young  and  others !  A  book  can  be  read  to  the 
sightless  or  to  the  invalid  by  the  machine,  while  the  patient  lies  in 
bed.  Lectures,  concerts,  recitations — what  one  wishes,  may  be  had 
at  will.  Skilled  readers,  or  expert  elocution  teachers  could  be 
employed  to  read  into  the  wires  entire  libraries,  and  every  taste 
would  thus  be  easily  supplied.  Of  course  the  invention  could  not 
help  those  who  in  addition  to  being  blind,  are  deaf. 

"  Letters  may  be  dictated  or  spoken  upon  the  thin  sheets  of 
steel,  and  these,  after  being  sent  by  mail  to  the  distant  friend,  are 
placed  in  the  machine  and  the  voice  is  exactly  reproduced  as  re- 
gards inflection,  emphasis,  timbre  and  pitch.  The  record  does  not 
wear  out,  and  may  be  used  again  and  again,  as  often  and  as  long 
probably  as  one  may  wish. 

"  The  expense  could  not  possibly  be  a  tithe  of  that  required  in 
the  use  of  the  raised  or  embossed  systems  of  book-making  for 
the  blind.  The  saving  of  the  time  of  the  reader  or  listener  would, 
of  course,  be  immense.  I  know  nothing  about  the  financial  meth- 
ods or  plans  of  the  company  which  is  putting  the  telegraphone 
upon  the  market.  I  take  it  the  owners  of  the  patent  are  human 
and  would  respond  to  the  double  argument  that  a  gift  or  a  sale 
of  the  machines  at  the  cost  of  manufacturing  would  undoubtedly 
in  the  end  prove  profitable.  Even  if  it  were  not  so,  philanthropy 
could  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  the  deserving  blind  of  civilized 
countries  with  the  machines.  There  are  several  hundred  thou- 
sand blind  persons  in  the  civilized  world,  and  benevolence  has  long 
vied  with  charity  in  lightening  the  burden  of  their  afflictions,  and 
mitigating  the  tragedy  of  their  lives.  One  cannot  imagine  a  more 
speedy  and  effective  means  than  this  of  stimulating  their  esprit  de 
corps,  arousing  mental,  educational  and  social  progress,  and  of 
placing  at  their  command  the  learning  and  science  of  the  world. 
We  are  too  slowly  learning  that  there  is  no  occupation,  whether 
farming,  mechanics,  manufacturing,  merchandising,  or  profes- 
sional life,  that  may  not  be  worthily,  and  that  has  not  been  suc- 
cessfully, carried  on  by  those  without  sight.  To  place  within  the 
reach  of  these  this  most  helpful  and  noble  device  would  put  them 
at  a  bound  so  in  touch  with  one  another,  and  with  profitable  em- 
ployment, that  other  charities  in  their  behalf  would  lessen  in  de- 
mand and  in  significance." 


DO   MICE  CAUSE    PNEUMONIA? 

'['I I  AT  the  pneumonia  bacillus  produces  the  disease  only  after 
■*■  passage  through  the  body  of  a  susceptible  animal,  and  that 
this  animal  is  generally  the  common  mouse,  IS  asserted  by  Dr.  K. 
Palier,  of  New  York,  in  articles  published  in  The  Medical  Nezus 
and  The  Medical  Record,  of  this  city.  In  the  latter  paper  (Janu- 
ary 17)  he  points  out  that  this  microbe,  or  a  very  similar  one.  is 
found  in  the  mouths  of  many  healthy  individuals,  and  that,  when 
injected  into  the  body  of  the  mouse,  it  acquires  great  virulence. 
For  these  bacteria,  now  generally  called  "  pncumococci,"  he  pro- 
poses the  name  of  "  diplo-lancco-baccilli-cocci,"  which  he  abbre- 
viates in  his  article  to  "  d.  1.  b.  c."  Dr.  Palier  thinks  that  his  theory 
explains,  first,  why  the  bacteria  appear  to  acquire  virulence  sud- 
denly— a  change  attributed  by  Netter  to  the  weather — why  the  dis- 
ease is  most  prevalent  in  winter,  and  why  strong  persons  are  as 
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Who  asserts  that  the  common  mouse  is  generally  the  advance 
agent  of  pneumonia. 

susceptible  as  weak  ones.    These  facts  have  all  attracted  attention 
and  have  been  accounted  for  in  various  ways.    Says  the  writer : 

"  Bacteria  which  are  our  habitual  hosts  are  not  our  dangerous 
foes,  but  on  the  contrary,  our  benefactors.  This  is  in  accord  with 
the  law  of  natural  selection.  For  the  d.  1.  b.  c.  to  become  virulent 
they  must  pass  through  a  susceptible  animal,  and  I  find  that  the 
house  mouse  is  most  susceptible  to  them,  and  hence  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  house  mouse  is  the  main  cause  of 
it.  I  say  the  main  cause  and  not  the  only  cause,  because  there  may 
be  other  susceptible  animals  which  act  in  the  same  way;  but  never 
does  a  microbe  acquire  virulence  from  itself  while  remaining  in 
the  same  medium,  owing  to  meterological  changes. 

"  Let  us  consider  how  mice  cause  pneumonia.  In  the  months  of 
December,  January,  February  and  March,  there  are  usually  many 
mice  in  the  houses,  especially  those  whose  plumbing  is  defective, 
and  which  are  in  a  general  poor  sanitary  condition.  Mice,  as  is 
well  known,  work  themselves  through  under  sinks,  and  hence  are 
mostly  abundant  in  houses  where  the  plumbing  is  not  open,  where 
there  are  many  nooks  and  corners  around  the  sinks.  In  trying  to 
obtain  mice  for  experiments  I  learned  from  many  people  that  mice 
are  more  abundant  in  the  house  in  the  months  referred  to  above 
than  in  summer.  Young  mice  seem  to  be  especially  abundant  in 
the  month  of  March.  Now  young  mice  are  especially  susceptible 
to  the  d.  1.  b.  c.  The  young  mice  come  into  the  rooms  to  look  for 
food ;  they  can  easily  get  inoculated  with  human  sputum.  These 
mice,  either  through  their  feces,  or  after  their  death  through  their 
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decomposing  bodies,  spread  virulent  d.  1.  b.  c.  which  may  cause 
disease  in  man  either  by  inhalation  or  by  inoculation  through  some 
ahraded  surface. 

"  Mice,  as  is  well  known,  usually  die  in  nooks  and  corners,  and 
it  is  indeed  very  hard  to  find  them  after  they  die.  But  the  fact 
that  even  one  dead  mouse  showed  in  its  blood  the  d.  1.  b.  c.  and  the 
characteristic  pathological  changes  in  its  various  organs,  goes  a 
great  deal  to  prove  what  has  been  said  before. 

"  In  poorly  ventilated  rooms  the  virulent  d.  1.  b.  c,  emanating 
from  the  feces  of  infected  mice,  or  from  their  decomposing  bodies, 
become  abundant  and  the  chances  of  contracting  pneumonia  are 
great. 

"  The  above  theory  will  also  afford  a  plausible  explanation  for 
the  duration  of  pneumonia.  Virulent  d.  1.  b.  c.  do  not  retain  their 
virulence  indefinitely,  but  lose  it  after  the  third  or  fourth  subcul- 
ture. When  the  exogenous  virulent  bacteria  in  question  enter  the 
human  system,  which  is  very  resistant  in  regard  to  them,  it  takes 
from  seven  to  nine  days  for  the  body  to  dispose  of  them;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  takes  them  so  long  to  lose  their  virulence  in  the 
new  medium,  the  human  body.  One  may  infect  himself  with  mi- 
crobes whose  virulence  is  well  nigh  exhausted,  and  then  a  much 
shorter  time  is  required  for  the  patient  to  get  well.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  one  may  inhale  a  great  quantity  of  very  virulent  germs  and 
the  body  may  then  be  unable  to  cope  with  them,  and  the  case 
results  fatally.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  above  phenomena 
satisfactorily  by  adopting  the  statement  that  the  endogenous  pneu- 
mococci,  owing  to  meterological  causes,  or  otherwise,  suddenly  be- 
come virulent." 

MOVING   A    LIGHTHOUSE. 

THE  successful  moving  of  the  Wittenberg  lighthouse  near 
Hamburg,  Germany,  from  one  foundation  to  another  near  by, 
is  described  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  February  io) 
by  Dr.  Alfred  Gradenwitz.  The  writer  notes  at  the  outset  that 
the  removal  of  such  a  structure  is  fraught  with  greater  difficulties 


the  continual  dredging  work  necessitated  by  the  alluvial  sand. 
The  width  of  the  channel  was  increased  from  142  to  200  meters, 
and  the  lighthouse  was  moved  southward  by  about  30  feet.  To 
quote  further : 

"  In  order  not  to  interrupt  the  operation  of  the  lighthouse,  ar- 
rangements had  to  be  made  that  the  tower  might  immediately  find 
a  solid  foundation  in  its  new  position.  The  new  foundation  with 
all  the  necessary  mooring,  etc.,  was  therefore  made  at  a  conve- 
nient location  some  30  feet  distance  from  the  old  place.  The  slid- 
ing way  from  the  old  to  the  new  foundation  was  made  of  heavy 
ingot  iron  girders  on  which  double  coupled  steel  rollers  moving 
the  tower  were  allowed  to  run.  The  motion  was  effected  with  a 
strong  hand-driven  winch  by  means  of  a  wire  rope,  while  another 
winch  was  installed  at  the  rear  (with  regard  to  the  direction  of 
motion)  with  a  view  to  avoid  any  displacement  of  the  tower  in 
the  case  of  storms.  In  addition  there  was  a  winch  installed  in 
front  and  another  behind,  the  wire  ropes  from  which  were  fixed 
on  the  top  of  the  tower  to  avoid  any  oscillations.  A  special  point 
was  made  of  synchronism  in  the  working  of  each  of  the  winches. 
In  order  to  protect  the  tower  against  oscillations  due  to  lateral 
thrusts,  two  wire  ropes  connected  to  crabs  were  arranged  on  each 
side,  these  crabs  running  on  girders  mounted  in  parallel  to  the 
sliding  way. 

"  The  whole  of  the  removal  work  occupied  32  minutes.  The 
lighthouse  tower  weighs  about  60  tons,  and  is  115  feet  high.  The 
cost  of  the  removal  work  proper,  which  was  carried  out  by  the 
contractors  themselves,  amounted  to  about  7.000  marks  [$1,750], 
exclusive  of  the  masonry  and  carpentry  work." 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American." 

THE    LIGHTHOUSE     BEFORE    REMOVAL,     SHOWING    THE 
NEW   FOUNDATION. 

than  that  of  even  considerable  masses,  owing  to  the  comparatively 
great  height  and  small  ground  surface. 

The  displacement  of  the  lighthouse  was  ordered  by  the  Ham- 
burg Department  for  Commerce  and  Navigation  in  order  to  avoid 


DO   CHILDREN    SLEEP    ENOUGH? 

A  RECENT  discussion  on  this  subject  in  the  British  press  is 
■L  *-  noticed  editorially  in  The  Hospital  (London,  January  27), 
which  holds  that  in  many  boys'  schools  in  England  not  enough 
time  for  sleep  is  allowed,  and  that  many  teachers,  even  some  who 
are  eminent  in  their  profession,  fail  to  realize  that  the  body  must 
have  opportunity  to  recuperate  from  mental  fatigue,  no  less  than 
from  physical  exhaustion.     Says  the  writer : 

"  It  has  been  gravely  maintained  that  '  mental '  action  is  some- 
thing different  from,  and  even  distinguishable  from,  'bodily' 
action ;  and  it  has  been  more  than  suggested  that  the  energetic 
performance  of  the  latter  will  •  in  some  way  afford  relief  from 
fatigue  incidental  to  the  former.  .  .  . 

"  The  brain,  like  other  structures  of  the  body,  is  susceptible  of 
exhaustion  from  over-work,  and  requires  constant  renewal  of  its 
energies  by  the  action  of  sleep  and  food.  In  relation  to  these  re- 
quirements, it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  the  divisions  of 
the  nervous  system  which  govern  muscular  from  those 
which  govern  intellectual  effort ;  and  to  maintain,  as  is  ap- 
parently maintained  by  many  schoolmasters,  that  bodily  exercise 
is  itself  recuperative  after  '  mental '  effort,  so  that  a  boy  who  has 
been  exhausted  by  study  can  be  restored  to  his  pristine  '  mental ' 
vigor  by  a  paper  chase  or  by  compulsory  running,  or  by  any  other 
form  of  severe  and  sustained  '  bodily '  exertion,  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  very  extremity  of  physiological  ignorance  and  of  practical 
unwisdom.  It  is  like  lighting  a  candle  at  its  lower  end  to  make 
amends  for  its  consumption  at  the  top.  The  real  question  is  sim- 
ply whether  the  sum  total  of  the  boy's  efforts,  cerebral  and  mus- 
cular, are  or  are  not  in  excess  of  his  power  to  repair  damages  as 
fast  as  they  are  occasioned,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  for 
the  proper  growth  of  his  muscles  and  for  the  proper  development 
of  his  brain-cells.  For  the  fulfillment  of  these  essential  steps 
towards  the  maturation  of  his  powers,  whether  muscular  or  in- 
tellectual, a  sufficiency  of  sleep  is  one  of  Nature's  conditions; 
and  the  inquiry  whether  the  amount  of  sleep  actually  obtained,  in 
any  given  case,  is  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  individual,  is  one 
for  the  physician  or  for  the  physiologist,  and  not  at  all  for  the 
members  of  the  teaching  profession.  We  have  known  more  than 
one  instance  in  which  a  boy,  distinguished  at  his  school,  has  em- 
ployed the  early  days  of  his  holidays  chiefly  in  making  up  the 
arrears  of  sleep  which  had  become  due  to  him  during  the  term, 
and  in  which  only  the  opportunities  of  doing  so  had  stood  be- 
tween him  and  complete  breakdown.  The  time  has  come  for 
schoolmasters  to  recognize  that  we  know  nothing  about  '  mind,' 
and  that  'brain'  is  in  no  way  an  exception  to  other  bodily 
organs." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


THE    STRUGGLE    THEORY   APPLIED    TO 
RELIGIOUS   CONTROVERSIES. 

r^HE  principle,  which  obtains  in  social  theory,  that  competition 
•*■  is  a  constant  condition  of  vigorous  group  life  and  growth, 
is  applied  by  Prof.  George  E.  Vincent,  who  occupies  the  chair  of 
sociology  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  the  struggles  waged 
within  the  denominations.  The  present  conflict  between  the  so- 
called  higher  critics  and  the  traditionalists,  he  says,  is  only  a 
type  of  the  group  struggle  and  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  sign  of 
vitality  and  growth.  Where  competition  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared, he  avers,  group  individuality  and  personal  zeal  have 
tended  to  vanish  also.  "  The  internal  strife  in  the  evangelical 
churches  is  to  be  welcomed  both  as  a  stirring  of  interest  and  as 
a  sign  of  readjustments."  In  analyzing  the  conditions  to  which 
this  principle  of  group  struggle,  borrowed  from  current  social 
theory,  applies,  he  declares  that  "  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
times  is  the  formation  of  large  inclusive  struggle  groups  which 
run  across  many  of  the  old  denominational  lines  and  make  com- 
mon cause  for  or  against  the  stability  of  theological  belief."  He 
continues  (writing  in  The  Methodist  Review,  New  York)  in  part 
as  follows : 

"  In  each  denomination  these  two  parties  begin  to  be  recognized. 
The  ordinary  speech  of  the  church  places  this  leader  or  that  with 
one  or  the  other  of  these  groups ;  still  other  canny  persons  cau- 
tiously defy  classification.  In  terms  of  the  struggle  theory  the 
conservatives  are  employing  all  the  arts  of  conformity  against 
those  who  would  further  innovations.  The  first  party  are  charged 
with  perpetuating  prejudices,  the  second  with  preaching  heresies. 
These  are  the  two  types  of  epithet  which  are  being  bandied  back 
and  forth  under  various  guises.  Through  one  party  the  group 
seeks  to  preserve  its  stability  and  continuity,  through  the  other 
it  gropes  for  variations  useful  to  its  life  struggle,  means  of  keep- 
ing in  harmony  with  its  social  environment.  The  powerful  forces 
of  habit  and  feeling  fight  for  the  maintenance  of  what  is.  Thfe 
capitalized  experience  of  the  group  is  imperiled ;  a  vested  interest 
is  attacked.  The  radical  speaks  contemptuously  of  prejudice, 
which  in  the  simple  phrase  of  Archbishop  Trench  has  come  to 
have  a  'sinister  subaudition.'  Yet  prejudices,  unquestioned  as- 
sumptions, are  the  very  basis  of  individual  character  and  of  social 
unity.  The  person  who  has  no  convictions  which  he  is  not  ready 
glibly  to  discuss  with  the  first  comer,  the  society  in  which  every- 
thing is  in  flux,  lacks  the  first  element  of  stability,  that  is,  beliefs 
embedded  in  feeling  and  crystallized  in  precept,  formulas,  and 
catchwords.  Prejudices,  sound  or  unsound,  true  or  false,  are  the 
conditions  of  group  unity.  Attack  upon  them  arouses  the  im- 
mediate emotional  resistance  of  the  mass.  These  feelings  find 
expression  through  the  technique  of  unorganized  coercion  and 
through  typical  leaders  who  embody  to  an  exceptional  degree 
and  in  an  effective  way  these  group  assumptions  or  prejudices. 
The  innovators,  on  the  other  hand,  rebel  against  convention  and 
continually  offer  suggestions  as  to  modifications  of  the  group 
standards  and  methods.  It  may  be  well  to  repeat  that  the  group, 
for  convenience  personified  in  perhaps  a  misleading  way,  functions 
through  these  two  types  of  leaders.  An  attempt  to  analyze  the 
various  mental  processes  of  each  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
pioblems  of  control." 

In  analyzing  the  mental  attitude  of  the  two  groups  the  writer 
asserts  that  the  conservatives  "have  in  view  the  welfare  of  the 
group,"  while  the  attitude  of  the  innovator  is  either  self-regard- 
ing or  represents  individual  incapacity.    He  adds   : 

"  Each  party  strives  to  show  that  the  other  side  is  actuated  by 
the  lower  kind  of  purpose.  Hence  arise  epithets  which  have  been 
shown  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  group  control.  '  Mossback,' 
'rationalist,'  'obstructionist,'  'dangerous  person,'  'hidebound,' 
'  notoriety-seeker,'  '  purblind,'  '  heretic  '  are  some  of  the  pleasant 
products  of  the  conflict.  The  struggle,  however,  often  rises  to  a 
higher  plane,  in  which  mutual  respect  supplants  personal  vilifica- 
tion, and  '  honest  but  mistaken  '  is  the  keynote.  But  epithet,  pow- 
erful as  it  is,  is  only  one  means  of  strife.  The  administrative 
machinery,  the  educational  institutions,  the  press  of  the  denomi- 
nation are  strategic  points  to  be  captured.     The  party  in  control 


can  bring  tangible  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  recalcitrants,  either 
to  repress  innovation  or  to  break  up  habit  and  custom.  Then, 
finally,  the  church  organization  provides  the  means  for  bringing 
the  alleged  heretic  to  formal  trial.  No  one  who  has  no1  looked 
at  least  far  enough  beneath  the  surface  to  discover  this  struggle 
can  understand  the  present  activities  of  the  leading  evangelical 
bodies.  Each  party  in  this  conflict  is  more  or  less  the  victim  of 
a  fallacy.  To  the  conservatives,  however  vigorously  they  may 
deny  it,  'whatever  is  is  right.'  The  liberals  are  always  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  identifying  change  with  progress.  In  a  sen  <• 
the  conservative's  position  is  sound.  Existing  conditions  have 
grown  out  of  the  life  and  necessities  of  the  group.  These  once 
at  least  served  a  useful  purpose.  The  burden  of  proof  rests  upon 
the  innovator  to  show  that  these  things  are  outgrown  survivals 
or  errors.  Again,  it  is  true  that  irrational,  futile,  and  dangerous 
proposals  of  change  or  vagaries  of  individual  thought  and  conduct 
are  constantly  being  presented  to  every  social  group,  which  by 
ridicule,  scorn,  and  prompt  repression  saves  itself  from  folly  and 
disaster.  The  argument  that  every  innovation  which  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  benefit  was  in  the  past  bitterly  opposed  is  plausible  but 
specious.  It  fails  to  take  into  account  numberless  absurd  varia- 
tions, which  were  at  once  ruthlessly  suppressed,  or  ran  a  course 
of  menacing  contagion.  To  the  philosopher,  then,  who  tries  to 
hold  aloof  from  personal  antagonisms  the  conservative  has  an 
important  function.  Through  him  the  group  maintains  its  indi- 
viduality, forges  and  fuses  its  members  into  unity,  formulates 
and  reiterates  those  things  for  which  it  stands.  Again,  through 
him  proposals  of  change  are  resisted,  sifted,  and  finally  selected. 
The  conservative  represents  stability  of  character — a  fundamen- 
tal need  of  both  an  individual  and  a  society.  The  invaluable  ser- 
vice of  the  radical,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  offer  constantly  a 
series  of  innovations  for  the  selection  or  rejection  of  his  group. 
He  represents  the  potential  flexibility  and  adjustment  of  the 
social  organization.  He  is  forced  to  formulate,  to  defend,  to 
define  more  and  more  clearly  the  thing  for  which  he  struggles. 
He  must,  if  successful,  be  able  to  distinguish  a  real  and  vital  need 
of  change  from  a  mere  trivial  modification  or  an  actual  vagary; 
he  must  have  power  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  coercion 
which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  the  gift  either  to  con- 
ciliate, convince,  and  organize  his  fellows,  or,  having  made  the 
issue  clear,  to  leave  that  task  to  others  more  competent  to  lead." 

The  necessity  of  this  group-struggle  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  "  no  human  institution  ever  remains  stable  and  immutable. 
.  .  .  Changes  there  must  be,  but,  .  .  .  mere  change  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  gain.  Only  change  which  solves  a  problem,  reconciles 
conflicting  views  in  a  larger  vision,  achieves  a  deeper,  richer  unity 
of  thought  and  experience,  readjusts  the  group  to  its  environment, 
is  to  be  welcomed  as  progress.  In  the  absence  of  an  authorita- 
tive personal  tribunal  proposed  changes  can  come  only  by  strug- 
gle. The  group  within  which  struggle  ceases  is  doomed.  With 
all  its  ills  strife  is  better  than  stagnation." 


WHEREIN    QUAKER     MORALITY    IS    PECULIAR. 

QUAKER  morality  is  like  other  Christian  morality,  except  in 
one  or  two  respects.  These  are  mainly  their  positions  in 
regard  to  war  and  oaths.  One  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  Dr.  Isaac  Sharpless,  President  of  Haverford 
College,  states  jn  a  book,  recently  published,  on  "  Quakerism  and 
Politics,"  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  moral 
views  of  Friends  as  something  distinct  and  apart  from  their  theo- 
logical positions,  but  that  consideration  induces  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  necessary  and  logical  relation  between  the  two.  The 
latter  view  of  the  relation  involves  their  belief  in  the  supremacy 
of  the  individual  conscience,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  logical 
result  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  guidance.  The  doctrine  of  divine 
guidance  carries  in  the  Friends'  belief  a  corollary  principle  of  a 
"  moral  order,  a  divine  law  of  right,"  which,  the  writer  points  out, 
always  claims  its  ascendency  over  utilitarian  considerations.  The 
yearly  meetings  have  witnessed  the  death  of  many  an  appeal  in 
favor  of  some  course  of  action  on  account  of  its  results.  "  The 
gallery  Friends  have  been  unmoved,  because,  without  their  ap- 
preciating it,  the  habit  of  argument  from  effect  to  cause  has  never 
been  a  part  of  their  mental  equipment.     They  base  their  beliefs 
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on  a  principle,  strained  perhaps  sometimes,  and  follow  where  it 
leads."'  The  Quaker  then  is  mentally  incapable  of  taking  the 
position  that  nations  may  do  good  in  "  committing  the  manifold 
iniquities  pf  war.  even  legitimate  war,  for  the  sake  of  human- 
ity."' Justification  of  war  may  not  be  indicated  in  the  good  re- 
sults accomplished,  "  for  the  algebraic  sum  of  results  for  all  time 
must  come  to  a  positive  quantity,  if  the  course  is  really  ex- 
pedient." The  Friends'  position  as  compared  with  the  utilitarian's 
is  thus  further  elucidated  : 

"At  a  reeent  Mohonk  Conference  a  rear-admiral  of  the  navy 
said :  '  Christianity  has  been  preached  for  nineteen  centuries,  and 
it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  such  results  [arbitration]  did  not 
follow;  for  to  me,  a  layman,  it  seems  axiomatic  that  just  in  pro- 
portion as  individuals  are  guided  by  the  principles  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  war  will  disappear." 

"  After  such  an  admission  as  this,  it  would  seem  to  a  Friend 
that  nothing  more  need  be  said.  This  is  his  whole  contention, 
and  here  he  rests  his  case.  But  others  do  not.  The  rear- 
admiral  fights  if  necessary.  So  does  General  Sherman,  and  so 
would  hosts  of  Christian  ministers  who  rightly  characterize  war 
in  their  sermons  as  a  barbarous  and  wicked  custom.  By  what 
course  of  argument  do  they  justify  their  seeming  incongruity? 
By  argument  from  results  entirely.  By  pointing  out  the  good 
effects  of  some  wars,  and  the  bad  effects  it  seems  to  them  would 
follow  if  they  declined  war  under  certain  circumstances. 

"  The  Friend's  differences  with  them  are  not  fundamental  as 
to  the  character  of  war,  but  he  has  a  different  system  of  deter- 
mining conduct.  He  prefers  to  believe  that  the  Divine  Ruler 
of  the  affairs  of  men  instituted  certain  moral  laws  which  in  the 
long  run  will  work  out  the  best  results.  They  place  their  own 
judgment  in  the  scale,  and  see  a  better  way  which  in  this  par- 
ticular emergency  nullifies  the  Christian  law,  and  establishes  in 
its  place  a  law  of  expediency,  a  law  which  says,  Do  as  much  good 
as  you  can  in  every  determination  of  conduct ;  choose  the  less 
of  two  evils ;  do  that  which  would  be  otherwise  evil  that  good 
may  come." 

THE   PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
AND    HIGHER   CRITICISM. 

I"  N  May,  1005,  as  noted  at  the  time  in  these  columns,  a  letter  was 
■*■  circulated  in  England  which  dealt  with  the  attitude  of  the 
Anglican  Church  toward  "  the  higher  criticism,"  and  which  was 
signed  by  seventeen  hundred  clergymen  of  that  church.  The 
same  letter,  signed  by  some  eighty  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  is  now  being 
circularized  in  this  country,  with  a  foreword  stating  that  the  sign- 
ers "  feel  that  churchmen  in  America  may  well  mark  attentively 
so  carefully  prepared  an  expression  of  opinion  by  our  brother 
churchmen  abroad  upon  religious  problems  whose  import  is  felt 
not  more  keenly  in  England  than  here."  Among  the  well-known 
laymen  whose  names  follow  are  Mr.  Seth  Low  and  Prof.  Brander 
Matthews;  among  the  clergymen  are  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A. 
Jaggar,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Southern  Ohio,  the  Rev.  George  Hodges, 
Dean  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
the  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  New  York.  The  letter  emphasizes  "  the  present  unsettled 
condition  of  religious  opinion,  which,  while  due"  in  the  main  to 
the  general  trend  of  modern  thought,  specially  connects  itself 
for  the  clergy  with  the  study  of  the  New  Testament ;  "  and  it 
points  out  and  deplores  a  "  tendency  to  treat  the  full  discussion 
of  any  questions  arising  from  such  study  as  inadmissable  for  our 
church,  and  so  to  commit  us  as  a  body  to  non-critical  views  of  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures."  They  therefore  record  their  desire 
that  the  clergy,  as  Christian  teachers,  "  may  now  receive  authori- 
tative encouragement  to  face  the  critical  problems  of  the  New 
Testament  with  entire  candor,  reverence  for  God  and  his  truth, 
and  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  Christ;  "  and  they  further  express  a 
fear  "  lest  the  door  of  ordination  should  be  closed  to  men  who 
patiently  and  reverently  apply  historical  methods  to  the  gospel 
records,  and  so  an  increasing  number  of  men  both  spiritually 
and  intellectually  qualified  should  be  lost  to  the  high  office  of  the 
ministry." 


The  Rev.  Algernon  S.  Crapsey,  as  quoted  in  The  Church  Stand- 
ard (P.  E.,  Philadelphia),  welcomes  the  publication  of  this  docu- 
ment because  it  "  lifts  the  whole  matter  out  of  the  region  of  per- 
sonalities into  that  of  principles."  The  direction  of  this  move- 
ment for  larger  liberty,  he  remarks,  "  is  now  the  common  trust  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  church."  According  to  the  New  York 
Herald,  however,  "  opposition  to  the  movement  has  already  be- 
gun on  the  part  of  the  High  Church  element." 

The  New  York  Outlook  (Undenominational)  thinks  that  "this 
action  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  and  clergymen 
and  laymen  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  is  a  stimulating 
example  to  men  of  like  mind  in  other  churches;  "  and  it  adds  that 
such  an  action  as  this  should  be  imitated,  because  it  proclaims  the 
principle  that  to  encourage  fearless  inquiry  is  the  best  way  in 
which  to  disarm  criticism.  To  quote  further  from  the  same 
source : 

"  There  are  two  creditable  grounds  for  opposition  to  the  scienti- 
fic study  of  the  Bible.  One  ground  is  honest  fear  that  by  such 
study  the  foundations  of  faith  will  be  undermined.  This  fear,  it 
might  be  said,  arises  from  smallness  of  faith ;  if  the  faith  were 
large  enough,  and  established  not  on  externals  but  on  spiritual 
experience  and  conviction,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  its  destruc- 
tion. Nevertheless  faith,  even  if  it  is  timid,  demands  respect. 
The  other  ground  of  opposition  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  Bible 
is  the  natural  repugnance  to  the  analysis  of  that  which  is  intimate 
and  sacred.  This  is  due,  not  to  the  smallness  of  faith,  but  to  its 
depth  and  reality.  There  are  some  experiences  which  seem  to 
have  a  right  to  privacy ;  and  religious  faith  is  one  of  these.  The 
instinct  that  would  preserve  it  from  rough  handling  is  natural  and 
right. 

"  Both  of  these  reasons  for  dislike  of  the  so-called  Higher 
Criticism  become  intensified  when  it  is  proposed  to  apply  the 
principles  of  criticism  to  the  New  Testament.  Concern  for  the 
foundations  of  religion  becomes  stronger  when  the  statements 
of  the  New  Testament  are  subjected  to  scrutiny,  because  the  facts 
of  the  New  Testament  seem  to  be  much  nearer  the  foundation 
than  the  facts  of  the  Old  Testament.  Doubt  as  to  whether  Elisha 
really  made  the  ax-hcad  float  seems  to  have  little  immediate  con- 
nection with  personal  religion ;  but  doubt  as  to  whether  Jesus 
actually  performed  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand 
touches  very  closely  the  matter  of  loyalty  to  Christ  which  is  the 
heart  of  the  Christian's  faith.  Repugnance  to  the  scientific  ex- 
amination of  what  is  counted  sacred  also  becomes  stronger  in  the 
case  of  the  New  Testament  than  in  the  case  of  the  Old.  because 
the  New  Testament  is  much  the  more  closely  involved  with  per- 
sonal religion.  Even  in  the  Psalms,  full  of  personal  religion  as 
they  are,  questions  of  authorship  and  date  make  comparatively 
little  difference ;  but  in  the  sayings  attributed  to  Jesus  questions 
of  authorship  seem  almost  heartless  to  one  who  treasures  these 
sayings  as  from  his  Lord. 

"  As  a  consequence  of  these  perfectly  intelligible  feelings  of  fear 
and  repugnance  aroused  by  the  suggestion  of  New  Testament 
criticism,  much  of  the  saner  study  of  the  New  Testament  has  not 
been  thorough,  and  much  of  the  fearless  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  been  directed  by  men  who  have  not  been  devout,  and 
therefore  have  been  mechanical  in  their  methods.  The  conclu- 
sions of  modern  scholarship  regarding  the  Old  Testament  have 
become  current  among  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  people ;  but 
even  such  conclusions  as  modern  scholarship  has  reached  regard- 
ing the  New  Testament  remain  the  possession  of  but  a  very  few. 
Most  of  the  books  which  have  popularized  the  results  of  Biblical 
study  have  dealt  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  therefore  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  literary  study  of  the  Bible  is  confined  to  an 
interest  in  the  Old  Testament. 

"  This  state  of  affairs  is  not  wholesome.  It  does  not  promote 
either  sincerity  or  freedom  of  religion.  It  is  not  right  that  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  for  Christians  the  most  vital  part  of 
the  Bible,  should  be  the  part  most  open  to  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion, and  most  promotive  of  ignorance,  even  though  it  be  a  devout 
ignorance.  If  modern  critical  scholarship  illuminates  what  it 
touches,  it  will  bring  light  upon  the  New  Testament  as  well  as 
the  Old;  upon  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  as  upon  the  person 
and  influence  of  Moses  or  David  or  Isaiah.  Literalism  has  been 
the  nurse  of  almost  every  form  of  eccentric  offshoot  from  Chris- 
tianity. Mormonism.  Dowieism.  and  even  Christian  Science  are 
based  upon  the  acceptance  of  Scriptural  statements  as  verbally 
inerrant.     Such  cults  cannot  stand  where  scholarship  holds  sway. 
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Atheism  of  the  Rohcrt  Ingersoll  type  has  become  grotesquely  an- 
tiquated, for  it  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  believer 
must  accept  as  literal  fact  whatever  he  finds  within  the  Bible ;  it 
is  therefore  made  powerless  by  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
believer  that  he  has  liberty  of  discrimination.  The  critical  study 
of  the  Old  Testament  has  freed  the  Old  Testament  from  this 
hurtful  and  superstition-breeding  literalism.  It  can  free  the  New 
Testament  likewise. 

"  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  those  who  prize  the  New  Testa- 
ment most  highly,  and  who  have  most  certainly  found  it  an  in- 
haustible  source  of  faith,  to  guide  the  critical  study  of  it,  and  to 
accept  with  open  minds  the  results  of  such  study.  It  is  neither 
right  nor  safe  that  such  study  be  relegated  to  those  who  prize  the 
New  Testament  least,  nor  that  only  those  should  be  free  to  ac- 
cept the  truth  who  seek  it  merely  to  satisfy  their  curiosity." 


THE   PHILIPPINE    FRIARS   DEFENDED. 

IN  our  issue  of  February  10  we  quoted  from  The  Western 
Watchman  (Roman  Catholic),  and  from  other  sources,  certain 
drastic  criticisms  of  the  action  of  the  Philippine  friars  in  remov- 
ing from  the  islands  the  money  paid  them  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  purchase  of  their  lands.  Since  then  a  number  of 
publications  have  come  forward  in  the  friars'  defense.  The  Mes- 
senger (Jesuit,  New  York)  asserts  that  "they  were  under  no  ob- 
ligation, whether  of  divine  or  human  precept,  to  give  up  what 
rightfully  belonged  to  them."  "  If  they  saw  fit  to  deposit  this 
money  elsewhere  than  in  the  Philippines,"  it  adds,  "  it  was  not 
because  they  thought  of  devoting  it  to  interests  outside  of  the 
Philippines,  but  because  they  could  not  trust  their  enemies  either 
here  or  in  the  islands."  The  Rev.  Ambrose  Coleman,  an  Irish 
Dominican,  writing  in  The  Catholic  Mirror  (Baltimore),  declares 
that  the  native  secular  clergy  are  not  poor,  and  he  expresses  the 
opinion  (which  seems  at  variance  with  that  of  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican bishops)  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Philippines 
might  "  with  a  little  energy  "  be  made  self-supporting.  He  classi- 
fies under  four  heads  the  suppositions  giving  rise  to  the  criticism 
of  the  friars.    We  quote  in  part  as  follows : 

"  The  first  supposition  having  no  foundation  in  fact  is  that  the 
money  paid  by  the  government  for  the  haciendas  is  Church  funds. 
Now,  .  .  .  the  haciendas  had  no  connection  with  the  churches 
and  parishes,  but  were  the  property  of  the  head  houses  of  the 
orders  and  the  university  and  grew  in  wealth  through  the  indus- 
try of  the  lay  brothers.  They  were  no  more  the  property  of  the 
Church  than  is  the  capital  sunk  in  The  Western  Watchman,  which 
keeps  it  up  as  a  going  concern.  I  am  sure  the  Rev.  Editor  would 
be  startled  if  his  bishop,  considering  the  wants  of  a  struggling 
mission  to  be  of  more  importance  to  religion  than  the  influence 
of  his  Catholic  paper,  .  .  .  ordered  him  to  cease  publication,  sell  all 
the  belongings  and  devote  the  proceeds  to  the  mission.  Would  he 
like  to  be  called  a  sacrilegious  robber  if  he  ventured  to  remon- 
strate and  like  to  have  his  hard  earnings  called  '  Tainted 
Money'?     Yet,  there  is  a  perfect  parallel  between  the  two  cases." 

The  second  supposition,  he  says,  is  "  a  bold  outrage  on  notor- 
ious facts."    We  read : 

"  What  effect  can  it  have  on  most  people  who  are  well  aware 
there  are  still  plenty  of  friars  in  the  Philippines  to  represent  them 
as  having  gone  off  with  nine  millions  of  money,  leaving  twelve 
millions  of  souls  behind  them?  I  may  remark  here  that  the  money 
when  paid  in  full,  will  only  amount  to  seven  million  dollars  and 
a  half,  and  that  there  are  only  six  million  and  a  half  Christians  in 
the  archipelago.  .  .  .  The  friars  have  no  intention  of  leaving 
the  islands.  There  are  250  of  them  there  at  present,  and  we  may 
soon  expect  a  large  augmentation  of  their  numbers. 

"  The  third  supposition  is  that  the  money  '  stolen  from  the  poor 
Catholic  Philippines,'  as  he  elegantly  terms  it,  will  not  be  used 
for  the  good  of  religion  in  the  Philippines.  Now.  if  the  friars 
resolved  to  fund  this  capital  sum  of  seven  million  dollars  and  re- 
solved to  spend  it  wholly  and  solely  on  their  own  support,  they 
would  be  perfectly  justified  in  doing  so  by  all  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  At  a  fair  and  safe  rate  of  interest,  it  would  hardly 
produce  an  annual  income  of  $300,000.  .  .  .  Simply  divided  among 
the  friars  belonging  to  the  Philippines,  who  either  are  working 
there  or  are  engaged  in  China.  Tonquin  and  Japan,  or  who  have 
returned  to  Spain,  it  would  mean  a  very  small  yearly  allowance 


for  each.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  any  division  of  the 
kind  taking  place.  The  money  will  be  spent  principally  in  the 
Philippines  for  the  good  of  religion,  in  education,  missions  to  the 
heathens,  and  as  a  help  to  parochial  work  for  which  the  friars  will 
not,  as  formerly,  receive  any  government  subsidy.  The  money  will 
be  as  well  spent  in  their  hands  as  in  any  others. 

"The  fourth  misleading  supposition  is  that  the  friars  stand 
apart  from  the  Philippine  Church  and  are  something  external  to 
it.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  always  were,  are  at  present, 
and  probably  always  will  be  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  generally 
by  far  the  major  part  of  it." 

The  Messenger,  already  quoted,  says: 

"Apparently  certain  persons  in  the  United  States  have  suffered 
serious  losses  by  the  departure  of  the  friars  from  Manila.  It 
seems  that  some  of  the  friars,  regardless  of  their  vow  of  poverty, 
used  a  part  of  the  money  which  they  had  received  for  their  lands 
to  pay  what  debts  they  had  incurred  during  the  four  or  live  years 
they  were  compelled  to  stay  in  Manila  without  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  the  means  of  self-support,  to  pay  for  transportation  from 
Manila  to  Spain  and  distant  South  American  countries,  and  start 
anew  their  missionary  work  in  countries  in  which  they  could  look 
for  no  resources  from  State  or  Church  or  friends.  If  the  800  or 
more  who  were  morally  constrained  to  leave  Manila  used  $2,000,- 
000,  that  is,  $2,500  apiece  in  this  way,  they  were  surely  moderate 
enough  to  escape  censure;  $2,500  apiece  would  be  $1,500  for  their 
support  for  five  years  in  Manila  and  their  .transportation,  and 
$1,000  apiece  to  begin  missionary  life  in  a  new  field.  Five  mil- 
lion dollars  would  thus  remain  to  continue  the  work  of  the  250 
who  were  left  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  this,  if  invested, 
would  render  in  an  income  of  $200,000  a  year  or  $800  for  each. 
Very  few  priests  in  this  country  can  support  themselves  and  main- 
tain any  apostolic  work  at  $800  a  year.  And  yet  the  friars  are 
maligned  because  they  did  not  leave  the  entire  sum  of  money 
which  they  received,  less  than  $7,000,000,  in  the  Philippines;  in 
other  words,  because  they  used  some  of  it  to  pay  debts  and  ex- 
penses, which  they  were  forced  to  incur  in  some  measure  through 
the  machinations  of  the  very  men  who  now  malign  them.    .    .    . 


The    Pope's  Attitude  toward   Civil  Marriages. — 

At  the  request,  it  is  said,  of  a  large  number  of  Cardinals,  Pope 
Pius  X  has  published  a  new  catechism,  intended  primarily  for  the 
use  of  the  church  throughout  Italy.  According  to  the  German 
papers,  the  catecism  reveals,  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  a  more  tol- 
erant attitude  toward  civil  marriage  than  characterized  his  pre- 
decessors. In  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  Civil  Marriage?  " 
it  is  stated  to  be  "  a  formality  prescribed  by  the  law  in  order  to 
guarantee  and  secure  for  the  married  couple  and  their  children 
the  results  of  such  marriage  in  their  civil  relations."  The  ques- 
tion is  asked,  if  such  a  civil  marriage  suffices.  The  answer  is  nat- 
urally given  in  the  negative,  because  it  is  not  a  sacrament.  Again 
it  is  stated  that  if  a  couple  is  married  only  by  the  civil  authori- 
ties, the  church  cannot  recognize  such  a  covenant  as  legitimate. 
But  in  reply  to  the  question  if  people  should  enter  upon  such  a 
civil  marriage,  the  answer  is  given  that  this  should  be  done  be- 
cause of  the  civil  results  and  rights  before  the  law  that  are  con- 
ditioned on  such  an  arrangement.  For  this  reason,  says  the  cate- 
chism, as  a  rule  the  church  authorities  will  perform  the  church 
marriage  only  after  the  civil  marriage  has  already  been  per- 
formed. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Christliche  Welt,  of  Marburg  (No.  2), 
declares  that  this  is  a  noteworthy  concession  to  the  actual  state 
of  affairs,  as  the  civil  marriage  law,  introduced  soon  after  the 
occupation  of  Rome  in  1870  had  never  before  been  recognized  by 
the  church,  and  this  has  resulted  in  countless  children  being  de- 
clared illegitimate  and  losing  their  inheritance. — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Consolidation  is  now  assured  between  the  two  groups  of  Young 
Woman's  Christian  Associations.  The  scheme  of  union,  which  has  been 
under  negotiation  for  years,  was  ratified  at  a  recent  convention  in  Chi- 
cago. The  one  group,  affiliated  with  the  International  Board,  consists 
of  between  forty  and  fifty  associations ;  the  other,  affiliated  with  the 
American  committee,  has  associations  in  107  cities  and  in  550  colleges. 
A  similar  union  was  consummated  between  the  various  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  in  1869. 
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The  demands  made  by  the  Coalition  were  not  new. 

Temps  says : 


The  Paris 


THE    PARALYSIS    OF  A   DUAL    MONARCHY. 

IN  view  of  the  Emperor-King  Francis  Joseph's  recent  defiance 
of  the  Hungarian  Coalition,  it  is  boldly  predicted  in  the 
European  press  that  the  end  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  drawing 
near;  that  Hungary  will  probably  join  its  forces  with  those  of  a 
new  Danubian  Principality  which  is  to  unite  the  disjected  races 
of  the  Balkans ;  and  that  Austrian  power  is  rapidly  breaking 
down.  The  compulsory  dissolution  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  by  the 
imperial  forces  of  Austria,  which  seemed  dictated  by  a  policy  of 
despair,  has  brought  the  Austro-Hungarian  question,  we  are  told, 
to  an  almost  fatally  acute  crisis.  In  the  words  of  the  Hamburger 
Nachriclitcn: 

"  The  crisis  has  become  so  acute  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  dual 
monarchy  question  that  no  one  can  say  how  it  will  end.  It  may 
safely  be  said,  however,  that  since  the  Hungarian  Coalition  is,  as 


MR.    UGRON, 

The  Chauvinistic  fire-eater  of  the  Hungarian  Coalition  whose 
rash  counsel  precipitated  the  late  rupture  between  Crown  and 
Parliament. 

it  professes  to  be,  the  most  powerful  political  factor  in  the  case, 
Hungary  and  the  Hungarian  monarchy  are  confronted  with  most 
perilous  complications.  In  fact,  since  the  failure  of  the  Andrassy 
mission  there  has  been  nothing  before  Hungary  and  Austria  but 
a  final  trial  of  strength.  This  must  certainly  be  the  case  when 
the  Monarch  is  neither  a  Hungarian  '  Parliament-King,'  nor  will- 
ing, through  his  personal  bearing,  to  stand  forth  as  a  conciliatory 
representative  of  the  Dual  Monarchy." 

The  checkmate  to  the  coalition  ministry  by  the  forcible  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Diet  was  provoked  by  the  answer  tardily  sent  to  Fran- 
cis Joseph  and  dictated  by  Mr.  Ugron,  the  chauvinistic  fire-eater 
of  the  Coalition,  says  the  London  Times.     To  quote: 

"Had  the  executive  committee  of  the  Coalition  drawn  up  their 
answer  to  the  royal  message  a  little  earlier,  it  would  probably 
have  been  of  a  more  conciliatory  character;  :  .  .  they  were  in- 
timidated into  giving  it  its  actual  shape  by  the  chauvinism  of  a 
discredited  politician.  But,  if  this  statement  be  well-founded,  the 
fact  would  seem  rather  to  increase  than  to  lessen  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.  If  the  committee  bowed  to  the  dictation  of 
M.  Ugron,  it  was  because  they  believed  that  behind  M.  Ugron 
stood  the  desires  and  the  passions  of  the  nation." 


"  The  questions  discussed  between  the  Emperor-King  and 
Count  Andrassy  comprised  a  provisional  arrangement  of  military 
questions  by  means  of  a  royal  manifesto;  the  adoption  of  the 
program    of    the    Liberal    party,    known  as  the  "  Committee  of 


THE   HUNGARIAN   PARLIAMENT   AT   BUDAPEST. 

Nine ;  "  the  use  of  the  Hungarian  language  in  Hungarian  regi- 
ments for  the  purposes  of  instruction;  the  transfer  to  Budapest 
of  the  Bureau  of  Finances  common  to  both  Austria  and  Hungary; 
and  the  adoption  of  certain  constitutional  limitations  to  the  right 
of  the  Crown  to  dissolve  Parliament.  Francis  Joseph  main- 
tained his  resolution  to  yield  none  of  his  sovereign  prerogatives 
concerning  the  organization  of  the  army.  He  offered  to  Count 
Andrassy  or  to  any  other  statesman  chosen  by  the  Coalition,  how- 
ever, the  opportunity  of  forming  a  cabinet  based  upon  the  vote 
of  the  majority." 

The  Hungarian  press  signify  their  astonishment  at  the  result 
of  these  negotiations,  but  the  Magyar  Nemyet  (Budapest),  organ 
of  the  Crown,  observes  that  "  the  program  of  the  Hungarian 
majority  is  not  such  as  guarantees  the  maintenance  of  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  State.  As  soon  as  the  majority  signifies  that 
it  is  willing  and  able  to  subordinate  the  aspirations  of  the  party 
to  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  State's  existence,  every  diffi- 
culty will  disappear." 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  thinks  that 
the    negotiations    with    the    Emperor-King    were    either    pitifully 


DIVIDING  THE  INHERITANCE  IN  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

— Wahre  Jacob    (Stuttgart). 
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THUS  FAB   THIS   GLOOMY   OLD    HAG   HAS    BEEN   KEPT    OUT 
OF  THE  MOROCCAN  CONFERENCE. 

— Fischietto    (Turin). 


ATTITUDE    OF    THE    FRENCH  AND    GERMAN    DELEGATES. 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 


LOOKING  FOR  TROUBLE. 


bungled  or  unscrupulously  mismanaged,"  and  the  Pester  Lloyd 
demands  that  the  situation  be  taken  in  hand  by  Baron  Banffy, 
the  only  strong  man  in  the  Coalition.  The  Alkotmany  (Buda- 
pest) declares  that  "the  published  program  of  the  Coalition  shows 
as  clear  as  day  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  rupture  of  peace." 
To  this  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  agrees,  saying  that  the 
Coalition  "  must  conclude  to  regard  the  questions  at  stake  less 
from  an  abstract  and  theoretical,  and  more  from  a  practical, 
standpoint,  and  to  take  into  consideration  the  possible  bounds 
of  accomplishment  in  what  they  aspire  to."  The  Figaro  (Paris) 
thinks  with  the  Times  correspondent  that  the  Coalition  is  blun- 
dering, and  that  the  ultimate  victory  will  be  with  Francis 
Joseph.     To  quote  the  Figaro: 

"  The  Coalition  has  committed  tactical  mistakes  by  which  the 
Crown  has  profited.  If  Hungary  must  at  last  give  way,  it  is 
better  for  her  to  give  way  at  once,  or  she  will  not  get  off  at  last 
with  the  honors  of  war.  Her  long  resistance,  when  it  is  at  last 
overcome  by  the  strong  tenacity  of  Francis  Joseph,  will  procure 
for  the  Emperor  a  triumph  over  the  proudest  and  most  turbulent 
of  his  subjects.  The  Emperor-King  sees  the  advantages  of  the 
situation  and  means  to  seize  every  one  of  them.  The  weakness 
of  the  Coalition  springs  from  the  very  fact  that  it  is  a  Coalition. 
It  is  composed  of  a  group  of  rivals  and  its  leaders  are  men  all 
of  whom  are  not  equally  reckless.  They  are  watching  each 
other;  each  fears  to  take  the  first  step,  but  fears  even  more  to 
take  the  final  step.  The  Crown  knows  that  it  is  its  best  policy  to 
wait." 

The  Socialist  paper,  V  orwacrts  (Berlin),  predicts  the  collapse 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy  within  a  few  years,  and  remarks : 

"  It  is  evident  that  Hungary  cannot  be  forced  into  dualism  any 
more  than  a  man  can  be  forced  into  love.  The  end  of  the  Haps- 
burg  monarchy  in  its  present  form  may,  therefore,  safely  be  pre- 
dicted. It  is  impossible  that  the  present  relation  of  the  double 
state  should  last  beyond  191 5.  When  sham  patriotism  in  Aus- 
tria, when  the  chauvinism  of  the  oligarchic  magnates  in  Hungary 
have  been  abolished  by  equal  and  universal  suffrage,  then  both 
States  will  find  a  way  to  the  development  of  a  mutual  and  har- 
monious political  life." 

That  the  present  crisis  has  in  it  some  threats  of  war  and  ulti- 
mate separation  is  more  plainly  stated  by  other  papers.  The 
Europeen  (Paris)  notes  that  while  Counts  Apponyi  and  Tisza 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  struggle  looked  askance  at  the 
Roumanians,  Slovaks  and  Servians  and  despised  their  parliament- 
ary delegates,  as  not  being  Magyars,  they  have  since  that  time 


earnestly  sought  the  alliance  of  non-Magyar  races  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  Austria,  and  the  correspondent  of  the  Westminster 
Gazette  (London)  says: 

"  Unless  I  have  hopelessly  misread  events  and  misinterpreted 
feeling,  the  nation  from  this  moment  will  go  quietly  but  solidly 
for  independence.     Norway's  lesson  is  not  lost. 

"  But  another  movement  in  the  South  grows  with  intensity 
every  day;  it  is  the  dawning  of  a  Danubian  Principality;  and 
Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  the  other  Balkan 
States  are  not  averse  to  negotiations  concerning  an  amalgamation 
which  would  at  least  ensure  a  perpetuation  of  individuality,  a 
safer  and  better  commercial  independence,  and  at  least  it  would 
secure  a  military  footing  capable  of  repelling  the  States  now  so 
interested  in  exploiting  them.  The  peace  footing  of  Roumania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Servia  is  191,000  men,  augmented  during  war  to 
703,000  men.  Add  to  this  Hungary's  contribution  of  1. 000.000 
men  at  least,  and  the  contribution  made  by  the  smaller  States, 
and  you  have  an  efficient — particularly  in  the  infantry — military 
force  capable  of  defending  its  territory.  These  are  considerations 
and  English  politicians  must  not  overlook  them.  A  distinct  and 
definite  desire  for  such  a  multiple  alliance  is  existing,  and  with 
such  Italy  is  certainly  in  agreement.  Both  these  ideas  are  being 
tested  and  analyzed,  and  with  many  the  question  is  a  multiple 
alliance  or  Norway.  What  time  will  bring  us  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture,  save  one  thing,  i.e.,  Austrian  power  is  rapidly  on  the 
decline." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Germany's  Interest  in  Morocco.— Bismarckian  for- 
eign policy  in  respect  to  North  Africa  has  among  its  ablest  living 
representatives  Mr.  de  Harden,  who  expresses  in  an  article  in  the 
Zukunft  (Berlin)  his  regret  that  the  Emperor  William  was  so 
obstinately  determined  to  have  the  Morocco  Conference.  Like  a 
great  number  of  his  compatriots,  Mr.  Harden  has  avowed  his  pref- 
erence for  Germany's  domination  in  Anatolia,  and  German  con- 
trol of  the  railroad  to  Bagdad,  a  much  superior  sphere  of  influ- 
ence. Germany,  he  says  will  always  be  hampered  in  Morocco,  and 
he  contemplates  with  satisfaction  that  Germany  may  receive  a 
check  at  Algeciras,  provided  she  is  enabled  to  establish  herself  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  implies  that  the 
Emperor  William  is  quite  alive  to  this  fact,  and  is  indeed  merely 
stirring  up  the  dust  in  the  west  to  divert  attention  from  his  more 
serious  and  important  activities  in  the  east,  and  Mr.  Harden  ex- 
claims:  "We  diplomats  are  quite  justified  in  saying  that  the  pres- 
ent conference  is  no  more  than  a  blind  intended  to  cover  designs 
of  much  graver  consequence  elsewhere." 
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SOME     REPRESENTATIVES     OF     THE     POWERS. 


MOORISH    DELEGATES. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  AT  ALGECIRAS. 


How  comparatively  insignificant  the  trade  interests  of  Germany 
in  Morocco  actually  are  is  apparent  from  Mr.  Rouvier's  report  on 
the  Moroccan  commerce  during  the  years  1903  and  1904,  just  pub- 
lished by  the  French  Foreign  Minister.  While  England  exported 
to  Morocco  during  1504  goods  to  the  amount  of  $5,277,371,  and  in 
1003  to  the  value  of  $6,428,663;  and  while  France  exported  a  little 
less  than  $4,000,000  worth  in  each  of  those  years,  Germany  ex- 
ported, in  1903,  $808,276  worth,  and  in  1904  scarcely  more  than 
half  that  amount.  Newspaper  comments  attribute  the  diminution 
in  foreign  imports  to  the  foreign  troubles  and  complications  that 
disturbed  commercial  relations.  France  is  the  only  importing 
country  whose  business  has  increased  within  the  last  two  years, 
and  she  has  done  seven  times  as  much  trading  as  Germany. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   PRESS   OF    PARIS   ON   THE 
CHURCH    RIOTS. 

"  T)  LOODY  and  abominable  days  "  are  what  the  religious  in- 
-*— '  stitutions  of  France  have  fallen  upon,  according  to  the 
Gaulois  (Paris).  The  inventory  of  church  relics,  vessels  and 
works  of  art  has  not  been  made  without  serious  riots.  The  Paris 
papers  are  full  of  accounts  of  how  the  officers  of  the  Government 
met  with  opposition,  found  church  doors  barricaded,  or  were 
stopped  by  throngs  of  kneeling  devotees  who  protested  against 
the  profanation  of  the  holy  places.     Many  arrests  were  made,  and 


among  them  that  of  a  nobleman  and  his  son,  who  were  con- 
demned to  periods  of  imprisonment.  The  Libre  Parole  (Paris) 
has  opened  a  subscription  list,  as  it  states,  "  for  the  benefit  of 
those  Frenchmen  who  were  arrested  or  wounded  in  defending 
liberty  of  conscience."  while  the  Journal  Officicl  (Paris)  pub- 
lishes a  list  of  rewards  given  to  those  "  officers  of  peace,  special 
constables  and  Republican  guards  who  especially  distinguished 
themselves  or  were  wounded  during  the  riots  of  January  and 
February.  Medals  of  silver  gilt,  of  silver  and  of  bronze  were 
thus  distributed." 

The  opposition  to  the  ministers  of  the  law  was  not  sanctioned 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Cardinal  Richard,  according  to  the 
Semaine  Religieuse   (Paris),  which  says: 

"  Since  December  12th,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  sent  to 
cures  and  guardians  of  church  fabrics  very  precise  and  judicious 
instructions  to  keep  in  safety  the  inventory  lists  prescribed  by 
the  Government.  These  instructions  were  intended  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  principles,  by  protesting  against  the  seizure  of  fabrics 
and  in  keeping  the  church  authorities  uncompromised  with  regard 
to  the  future.  They  prescribed  a  passive  tho  dignified  attitude, 
and  were  intended  to  guide  safely  the  clergy  and  other  officials 
during  the  time  the  inventory  was  proceeding." 

The  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris)  declares: 

"  We  hasten  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  clergy  in  general 
have  neither  planned  nor  encouraged  physical  resistance  to  the 
inventory  officers.     The  fullest  inquiry  will  confirm  this  fact." 


THE    ARREST    OP    COUNT    LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD  AND  HIS   SON. 

After  the  assault  on  the  Church  of  St.  Clothilde. 


INTERIOR    OF    THF    CHURCH    ST.    PrFVRRF    TIV    OROS    CATTTOTJ. 

After  the  riot  on  February  2.  when  the  firemen  played  the  hose 
upon  all  within  the  building  to  break  up  the  fracas.  In  the 
upper  corner  is  the  picture  of  the  priest,    Abbe  Richard. 


INCIDENTS  OF  FRENCH  CHURCH  RIOTS. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Libcrte  (Paris)  accuses  the  Govern- 
ment of  thoughtlessness,  want  of  tact,  and  brutality  in  its  methods 
of  procedure.  The  jFigarO  remarks  that  the  "  allocution  pro- 
nounced at  Saint  Koch  by  Cardinal  Richard  proved  conclusively 
what  his  Eminence's  opinion  was  with  regard  to  the  violent  re- 
sistance organized  in  certain  churches  almost  always  in  despite 
of  the  cures."  In  one  of  many  articles  on  the  subject  the  Jour- 
nal di-s  Debuts  declares  that  the  Government  was  really  to  blame 
for  the  rioting,  and  adds : 

"  We  do  not  suppose,  and  never  have  supposed,  that  the  Separa- 
tion would  prove  to  be  a  work  of  pacification.     It  will  always  be, 


FIRST    RESULT    OF    THE    SEPARATION. 

This   "impressionistic"   style  of  cartoon   (which   appears   in 
the  Figaro)   is  considered  very  artistic  in  Paris. 

whatever  people  do,  a  cause  of  agitation  and  discord.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that  its  inevitable 
consequences  be  as  far  as  possible  mitigated." 

Leon  Bailby,  in  the  Intransigeant  (Paris),  bitterly  condemns 
the  magistrates,  some  of  whom  were  Freemasons  or  Jews,  for 
their  severe  treatment  of  the  arrested  rioters,  and  indignantly  ex- 
claims : 

"  There  are  no  judges,  but  only  hangmen's  assistants  sitting  in 
the  magistrates'  courts.  The  indecent  joy  with  which  they  ex- 
amined a  prisoner  and  gloated  over  his  confusion,  or  when  the 
witness  brought  charges  against  him;  the  insults  which  men  like 
Poncet  heaped  upon  those  who  dared  not  retort,  the  attitude  of 
Israelite  judges  who  call  themselves  Worms  or  Levy-Fleur,  and 
who  thus  take  vengeance  on  a  race  that  is  their  race's  foe,  pre- 
sented a  fine  picture  of  decadence  and  spoke  volumes  for  our 
lovely  country." 

Henri  Rochefort.  in  the  same  paper,  complains  that  the  police 
were  disguised  as  ordinary  civilians,  and  urged  on  the  rioters  in 
order  that  they  might  have  the  triumph  of  showing  their  badges 
and  claiming  their  victims  as  prisoners.  The  Republic  has  dis- 
gusted France,  asserts  Leon  Daudet  in  the  Gaulois,  and  ruined 
the  hope  of  Republicans.     He  continues : 

"  They  mistook  the  public.  But  people  steeped  in  Christianity 
for  twenty  centuries  do  not  very  easily  return  to  the  condition  of 
brute  beasts.  Civilization  cannot  in  forty  years  be  transformed 
into  barbarism.  Those  in  responsible  power  have  committed  a 
tactical  error  in  attempting  to  obliterate  the  past.  They  have 
gone  too  far  and  have  shown  their  hands  too  early  in  the  game. 
At  the  moment  I  write  French  society  knows  whither  and  by 
what  ways  it  is  being  led  by  them,  and  is  well  aware  that  its  de- 
liverance can  only  come  with  the  abolition  of  the  present  regime. 
I  consider  that  the  French  Republic  committed  suicide  the  other 
day,  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  in  front  of  the  Church  of  the 
Gros  Caillou." 

The  majority  of  the  French  papers,  however,  either  omit  any 
comment  on  these  incidents,  while  reporting  them  in  detail,  or 
else  merely  speak  of  them  as  political  movements  of  no  particu- 
lar importance  from  any  other  standpoint. — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  BRITISH    VIEW   OF   AMERICAN 
FOREIGN    POLICY. 

NAPOLEON,  when  he  had  accomplished  the  sale  of  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States,  declared  :  "  By  this  act  1  am  giving 
Great  Britain  a  rival  on  the  sea  who  will  one  day  humble  her 
pride."  This  anecdote  is  quoted  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Rcviezv,  who  comments  on  it  with  the  remark  that  when  the 
centenary  of  the  purchase  came  about  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  were  on  a  footing  of  greater  friendliness  than  they 
had  known  since  the  War  of  Independence.  The  implication  of 
Napoleon's  observation  on  the  other  side,  has,  however,  adds 
the  author,  been  amply  justified,  and  is  being  further  fulfilled, 
especially  through  the  influence  of  "that  remarkable  man,"  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  altho  not  "  with  the  delight  or  even  '  somber 
acquiescence'  of  all  Americans."  Of  the  coming  of  American  im- 
perialism, the  present  writer  says  : 

"  Certainly  no  international  upheaval  comparable  with  this  has 
occurred  since  the  creation  of  the  German  Empire  revolutionized 
the  European  situation,  but  the  change  in  America  has  not  startled 
the  world  with  a  similar  shock  by  reason  of  the  remoter  localities 
in  which  the  drama  has  been  conducted.  It  has  not,  it  is  true, 
been  ignored  by  statesmen  or  political  thinkers,  and  it  has  been 
proclaimed  aloud  many  times  with  such  ringing  emphasis  by 
President  Roosevelt  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  taking  our 
reckonings  in  a  matter  which  is  after  all  only  the  natural  outcome 
of  a  long  course  of  national  evolution.  This  remarkable  man  un- 
doubtedly embodies  in  himself  the  aspirations  of  his  country  in  a 
way  that  no  other  ruler  of  the  day,  hardly  excepting  the  German 
Kaiser,  can  be  said  to  do." 

What  these  aspirations  are  the  writer  proceeds  to  state  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  succeeded  in  embodying  in  his  own 
strenuous  and  thoroughly  American  personality  the  new-born 
desire  of  his  country  to  take  its  place  once  for  all  among  the  ex- 
pansive forces  that  are  to  play  an  imperial  part  in  the  world's 
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AMERICA   AT   THE   MOROCCO    CONFERENCE. 

Like  the  famous  Baron  Munchausen,  Teddy  performs  the  feat 

of  riding  over  a  tea  table  without  injury  to  his  high  horso — the 

Monroe  Doctrine. 

..'._.  — Kladderadatsch  (Berlin.). 

destiny.  .  .  .  With  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  greatness  and  the  expan- 
sive capacity  of  the  United  States  are  a  conviction  almost  re- 
ligious in  its  intensity,  while  his  belief  in  their  future  as  a  great 
imperial  Power  was  formed  in  days  before  the  Spanish  War  made 
it  clear  to  all  the  world  that  they  had  become  one.  His  contempt 
for  the  American  who  prefers  to  live  abroad  is  only  equalled  by 
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the  fiery  indignation  which  colors  his  denunciations  of  those  who 
will  not  accept  his  doctrine  of  the  '  Big  Stick.' " 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  the  meanwhile,  as  interpreted  by  re- 
cent American  statesmen,  including  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  forced  the  country,  says  this  writer,  "  to  as- 
sume a  position  that  would  have  made  Monroe  turn  in  his  grave." 
The  result  has  largely  tended  to  the  growth  of  a  transmarine 
American  empire.     To  quote: 

"  The  last  thirty  years  have  seen  the  steady  growth  of  an  Amer- 
ican empire  over  seas.  Hawaii,  Samoa.  Porto  Rico,  and  now 
the  Philippines  have  passed  under  the  sway  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  also  established  a  protectorate  over  Cuba  and  practi- 
cally over  the  new  Republic  of  Panama,  and  they  are  exercising 
financial  control  over  San  Domingo.  It  can  only  be  a  matter  of 
time  for  those  States  to  pass  under  their  sway.  The  familiar  signs 
which  almost  invariably  precede  such  absorption  have  already 
begun  to  show  themselves  in  Cuba.  At  the  end  of  the  month  of 
November  last,  the  American  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
a  portion  of  the  Cuban  Republic,  revolted  and  demanded  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States.  If  we  may  judge  from  analogy,  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  existence  as  an  independent 
State  of  that  most  desirable  acquisition." 

The  assumption  that  the  Filipinos,  in  every  essential  Orien- 
tals, "  are  fitted  for  democratic  government  and  must  be  at  once 
prepared  for  it,"  he  thinks  "  ridiculous ;  "  and  declares  that,  like 
English  Asiatic  dependencies,  they  must  be  governed  on  the  spot 
by  an  almost  absolute  president  or  viceroy.     Thus : 

"A  democracy  governing  vast  possessions  over  seas  tends  in 
the  course  of  its  rule  to  become  less  and  less  democratic.  Our 
own  manner  of  conducting  the  management  of  India  and  Crown 
Colonies  has  in  it  nothing  democratic.  Where  interference  takes 
place  with  the  decision  of  those  on  the  spot,  the  interference  is 
rarely  that  of  the  democracy.  The  choice  of  means  and  the  men 
to  carry  these  out  are  the  act  of  the  Cabinet  or  of  one  Minister 
who  is  more  or  less  controlled  by  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is 
perhaps  in  fact  and  is  in  theory  responsible.  It  may  be  the  theory 
of  our  Constitution  that  the  affairs  of  India  are  regulated  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  the  more  democratic  our  Constitution 
has  become  by  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  the  less  have  the 
representatives  of  the  people  actually  interfered  in  them.  So  far 
as  is  possible,  India  is  governed  on  the  spot,  and  the  Viceroy  is, 
in  fact,  far  more  of  a  real  ruler  than  some  European  monarchs. 
Until  the  government  of  the  Philippines  reaches  some  such  stage 
as  this — and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Porto  Rico — the  results 
will  not  be  satisfactory." 

The  final  test  of  the  practicality  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may 
possibly  be  made  in  the  matter  of  Venezuela,  we  are  told,  but  can- 
not be  attempted  without  danger,  and  the  writer  adds : 

"  Everyone  knows  how  easily  the  occupation  of  half-savage 
lands  tends  to  become  permanent  even  as  a  temporary  measure. 
President  Roosevelt  is  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  difficulties  or 
to  neglect  to  prepare  against  them.  .  .  .  The  world  will  watch 
with  interest  his  first  attempts  at  dragooning  a  Latin  republic 
into  what  he  considers  good  behavior." 

The  next  argument  put  forward  with  regard  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  that  it  may  cut  both  ways.  "  What  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,"  and  the  writer  asks :  "  If  it  be 
right  that  the  United  States  should  claim  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  is  it  tolerable  that  they  should 
also  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe?  "  and  he  continues  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  danger  of  President  Roosevelt's  undue  activity  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the  fear  that  be  may 
arouse  a  resentment  that  only  slumbers  in  many  European  Chan- 
celleries, partly  provoked  by  American  commercial  competition 
and  partly  by  a  too  reckless  temperament  claiming  a  right  to  be 
heard  on  all  and  every  question  of  international  importance.  Tf 
America  claims  to  reserve  one  vast  enclave  of  the  civilized  globe 
for  her  own,  mankind  will  grow  restive  at  her  uninvited  appari- 
tion on  the  slightest  excuse  in  other  quarters.  After  all.  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  well  aware,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  accepted  by 
any  civilized  people  as  part  of  the.  law  of  nations." 


PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT  APPEALED  TO 
FOR   ARMENIA. 

A  BOUT  four  hundred  signatures  of  distinguished  personages 
■£  *-  — German,  English,  Austrian,  Belgian,  Danish,  French, 
Dutch,  Italian,  Norwegian,  Swedish  and  Swiss — have  subscribed 
to  a  memorial  which  Mr.  Marcelin  Berthelot  has  sent  from  Paris 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  through  the  hands  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Reynolds.  This 
memorial  is  printed  in  Pro  Armenia  (Paris),  a  journal  under  the 
management  of  Messrs.  G.  Clemenceau,  Anatole  France,  Jean 
Juares  and  Francis  de  Pressense,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  appealed 
to  as  one  profoundly  moved  by  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Armenian 
people  now  exposed  to  extermination  by  the  Turks.  The  peti- 
tioners say: 

"  We  take  the  liberty  to  address  you  and  to  invoke  in  support 
of  a  generous  cause,  the  lofty,  political  and  moral  influence  which 
you  possess  as  head  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  personal  authority  which  you  have  acquired  by  untiring 
efforts  to  maintain  or  restore  peace  between  the  nations." 

Travellers,  the  memorialists  say,  who  have  lived  in  or  passed 
through  Armenia,  have  told  harrowing  tales  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  Christian  natives,  whose  safety,  life,  property,  and  families 
are  in  constant  danger  from  rapine  and  massacre  at  the  hands 
of  the  barbarous  Mussulman  tribes.  That  this  should  continue 
to  be  the  case  they  consider  a  disgrace  to  civilization,  and  they 
continue  : 

"  It  is  a  cause  of  shame  to  Europe,  and,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  say.  to  America  also,  that  such  a  condition  of  crime  and 
anarchy  should  be  allowed  to  continue.  Our  own  compatriots 
remind  us  that  they  are  also  in  constant  peril  in  Armenia.  More 
than  one  European  and  American  have  been  robbed,  maltreated 
or  assassinated  by  Hamitic,  Kurd  or  Tartar  bands.  In  the  regions 
exposed  to  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the  brigand  hordes,  both  the 
material  interests  of  commerce  and  industry,  as  well  as  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  pertain,  are  in  perpetual  peril." 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  asked  to  intervene  as  the 
spokesman  and  representative  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  to  pro- 
test against  these  scenes  of  savagery  at  the  courts  of  those  gov- 
ernments in  whose  territory  they  are  enacted.  Particularly  the 
Czar  is  to  be  appealed  to.     To  quote : 

"  We  venture  to  hope  that  }rour  sympathetic  voice  will  touch  the 
heart  of  the  Russian  Czar,  who  has  shown  so  plainly  his  humani- 
tarian spirit  and  has  sought  to  find  it  sanctioned  and  supported 
by  an  international  understanding.  We  beg  that  you  will  ask 
the  co-operation  of  the  European  Powers  in  winning  for  the  Otto- 
man Empire  the  state  of  public  peace  and  general  order,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  has  involved  it  in  such  disasters  and  threatens  it 
with  the  catastrophe  of  total  destruction." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


POINTS    OF   VIEW. 

"  Instead  of  decapitation  and  other  barbarous  methods  of  ending  a 
criminal's  life,  it  is  reported  that  the  Peking  Government  proposes  to  in- 
troduce the  foreign  method  of  execution  by  hanging,"  according  to  the 
Japan  Weekly  Chronicle  (Kobe),  which  goes  on  to  add:  "  In  future,  exe- 
cutions will  not  be  made  before  the  vulgar  gaze  on  the  public  execution 
ground,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vegetable  market  at  Peking,  but 
will  be  carried  out  within  a  walled  enclosure  to  be  built  near  the  Chang 
Yee  Gate.  We  presume  that  there  will  be  an  outburst  of  indignation  at 
the  proposed  change  on  the  part  of  the  camera-carrying  tourists,  who 
consider  such  gruesome  and  revolting  scenes  as  Chinese  executions  espe- 
cially choice  subjects  for  snapshots." 

The  Boxers,  according  to  the  Canton  Times,  are  making  demonstra- 
tions in  the  neighborhood  of  Canton.  A  Buddhist  priest  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  movement,  and  is  enrolling  members  and  teaching  them  the 
same  doctrines  as  were  taught  in  the  north  of  China  five  years  ago. 
The  period  of  training  covers  forty-nine  days.  The  priest's  fee  is  $20 
paid  in  advance.  When  the  recruits  have  gone  through  their  drill, 
they  are  taught  to  believe  that  they  are  proof  against  bullet  and  sword. 
It  is  reported  that  a  considerable  number  of  people  are  being  drawn 
away.  As  the  editor  says,  if  some  stern  measures  are  not  at  once  taken 
to  scatter  these  people  there  will  follow  trouble,  and  the  city  of  Canton 
will  be  involved  in  possible  destruction. 
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NOTABLE   BOOKS  OF   THE   DAY. 


H.    W.    DUNNING. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PHARAOH  LAND. 

A  History  of  Egypt  from  'inn;  Eabliest  Times  to  the  Persian  Con- 
quest. By  .lames  Henry  Breasted,  I'll. I).  Illustrated.  Cloth,  634 
pages.      I'riee,  .$5.00  net.      Charles  Heribner's  Sons. 

To-day  on  THE  NILE.  By  11.  W.  Dunning,  Ph.D.  Illustratod.  Cloth, 
270  pages.      Price,  $2.50  net.      James  l'ott  4i  Company. 

AMONG  the  many  publications  of  the  winter  few  have  im- 
pressed  us  so  favorably  as  Professor  Breasted's  one-volume 
history  of  Egypt.  It  is  no  small  achievement  to  compress  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  book  the  wealth  of  information  that  has 
been  so  enormously  augmented  during  recent  years  by  archaeo- 
logical exploration.  It  is  still  more  difficult  so  to  arrange  and  treat 
this  information  that  the  personages  and  events  of  the  by-gone 

civilization  of  this  cradle  of  the 
human  race  shall  appear  in  a 
convincing  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect,  of  action  and  reaction. 
Both  of  these  feats  have  been  per- 
formed by  Professor  Breasted, 
who  has  attained  the  happy  mean 
1  iet ween  the  opposing  methods  of 
history-writing — the  purely  scienti- 
fic and  the  purely  picturesque — 
with  a  skill  that  stamps  him  a  true 
historian  as  well  as  a  learned 
Egyptologist. 

At  no  time  does  he  assume  the 
air  of  finality.  On  the  contrary,  his 
work  opens  with  an  emphatic  warn- 
ing :  "  Egyptian  archaeology  is  in  its 
infancy,  and  but  few  of  the  funda- 
mental studies  and  researches  al- 
ready completed  in  classical  arch- 
aeology have  been  made  in  this 
province.  .  .  .  The  study  of  Egypt- 
ian religion  has  but  begun,  and  decades  will  pass  before  even  the 
preliminary  special  studies  shall  have  been  completed,  which  shall 
enable  the  student  to  go  forward  for  a  general  survey  and  sym- 
metrical reconstruction  of  the  phenomena  in  one  comprehensive 
presentation,  which  shall  be  in  some  degree  final."  But  if  positive 
knowledge  concerning  many  important  questions  is  lacking,  a  good 
deal  more  is  known  to-day  than  was  the  case  even  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  something  may  be  added  by 
inference  from  the  known  facts.  Inference,  accordingly.  Professor 
Breasted  has  not  hesitated  to  summon  to  his  aid,  albeit  always 
observing  critical  caution  and  supporting  his  statements  by  the 
findings  of  such  authorities  as  Maspero,  Weidemann  and  Petrie, 
as  well  as  by  the  personal  investigations  in  which  he  has  long  been 
engaged.  Being  the  possessor  of  a  vigorous  and  flexible  style, 
he  has  thus  succeeded  in  presenting  a  picture  in  which,  to  be  sure, 
lacuncc  are  visible,  but  which  glows  with  vitality  and  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  embodying  the  latest  results  of  research.  He  has,  in 
a  word,  and  without  abating  a  jot  of  authority,  invested  the  most 
arid  as  well  as  the  most  intensely  human  topics  of  Egyptology 
with  a  fresh  interest. 

Even  so,  his  work  cannot  hope  wholly  to  escape  criticism.  To 
us  its  most  serious  defect  lies  in  the  unduly  high  valuation  of  the 
influence  of  the  Nile  Valley  people  on  the  earliest  civilization  of 
Southern  Europe.  "  It  is  to  Egypt,"  Professor  Breasted  declares, 
"  that  we  must  look  as  the  dominant  power,  in  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  whether  by  force  of  arms  or  by  sheer  weight  of  superior 
civilization,  throughout  the  earliest  career  of  man  in  Southern 
Europe,  and  for  long  after  the  archaic  age  had  been  superseded 
by  higher  culture."  This  is  saying  too  much,  and,  curiously 
enough,  little  effort  is  made  to  substantiate  it.  It  is  noticeable, 
too,  that  the  place  of  Egypt  in  Hebrew  tradition  receives  scant 
attention.  The  absence  of  a  bibliography  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted. But  these  are  not  vital  defects,  and  if  it  were  only  for 
its  graphic  presentation  of  the  social  and  economic  life  of  pre- 
dynastic  and  dynastic  Egypt,  Professor  Breasted's  work  would, 
in  the  words  of  The  Outlook,  command  "  alike  the  respect  of  the 
scholar  and  the  interest  of  the  intelligent  reader."  As  it  is,  we 
are  almost  inclined  to  echo  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger's 
declaration  that  it  is  an  "  epoch-marking  book."  The  final  history 
of  Egypt  is  yet  to  be  written,  but  when  the  time  arrives  the  his- 
torian can  hardly  find  a  better  model  than  this  picturesque  yet 
sound  recital  in  which,  to  quote  from  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean: 
"  Instead  of  a  lifeless  chronological  record  of  Pharaohs  and 
dynasties,  Professor  Breasted's  narrative  reanimates  the  people 
of  these  remote  ages  and  makes  them  as  real  to  the  imagination 
as  are  the  Greeks  and  Romans." 

Professor  Breasted's  history  stops,  with  the  Persian  conquest, 
and  thus  at  no  point  touches  on  the  changes  wrought  in  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs  during  the  Christian  era.  Some  idea  of  these 
may  be  gained  from  Dr.  Dunning's  "  To-dav  on  the  Nile,"  which, 
while   written   primarilv   for  the   benefit   of  prospective   tourists 


view  of  modern  Egypt.  The  Boston  Transcript  concisely  sums 
it  up,  in  saying:  "The  volume  i^  at  one-  a  history  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  country,  and  a  guide-book,  valuable  and  interesting  in 
each  of  these  re  |><  cts."  For  tin-  reader  who  imagines  that  Egypt 
is  still  typical  of  the  "unchanging  East,"  Dr.  Dunning  has  some 
surprises.  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  other  of  the  larger  towns  to- 
day boast  electric  lights  and  street  cars,  telephones,  caBs,  and 
similar  products  of  Occidental  civilization.  Labor-saving 
machinery  is  to  be  found  everywhere.  The  dahabeyeh  has  all 
but  vanished  before  the  unlovely  steamboat.  But  the  pyramids, 
temples  and  tombs  remain,  and'  with  them  much  of  tin-  pic- 
turesque, primitive  past.  So  that  the  tour  of  Egypt  is  yet  worth 
while.  And,  when  the  traveler  starts  he  would  be  well  advised 
to  drop  a  copy  of  Dr.  Dunning's  book  into  his  steamer-trunk. 


GOLDWIN    SMITH'S  VIEWS  ON    IRELAND. 

Irish  History  and  the   Irish  Question.     By  Goldwin   Smith.     Cloth, 
270  pages.      Price,  $1.50  net.      McClure,  Phillips  &  Company. 

MR.  GOLDWIN  SMITH  as  a  critic  belongs  to  a  school  of 
which  we  now  have  too  few  representatives.  It  was  at  its 
zenith  in  the  days  when  the  ponderous  quarterlies  and  weeklies 
were  still  potent  instruments  in  molding  the  public  opinion  of 
England.  The  old  "  Reviewers  "  may  have  been  men  of  circum- 
scribed vision — indeed,  there  is  no  doubting  that  they  were.  But 
what  they  saw  they  saw  clearly,  and  in  workmanlike  fashion  went 
about  the  task  of  inducing  others  to  see  with  them.  In  their 
lexicon  was  no  such  word  as  "  compromise."  They  were  the  un- 
relenting foes  of  compromise.  To  them  a  policy,  a  view,  a  prin- 
ciple was  either  right  or  it  was  wrong,  and  if  they  deemed  it 
wrong  they  assailed  it  without  mercy.  Masters  of  both  the  rapier 
and  the  bludgeon — though  usually  preferring  the  latter — they  gave 
no  quarter  and  asked  none.  Thence  were  bred  discord  and  con- 
troversy, but  thence  also  was  bred  a  clarifying  of  ideas. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  writings  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  With  his 
opinions  it  is  impossible  always  to  agree.  Nay,  the  usual  effect 
of  an  utterance  from  him  is  to  provoke  a  lively  sentiment  of  dis- 
agreement. Like  the  old  Reviewers,  when  he  takes  pen  in  hand 
a  storm  gathers,  to  break  when  the  pen  is  lifted.  It  has  seemed 
his  delight  to  create  dissension.  But  there  is  no  impeaching  his 
sincerity  or  his  clarity  of  vision.  It  may  be  argued  that  he  does 
not  see  enough.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  what  he  does  see  he 
does  not  see  well.  And,  like  the  old  Reviewers  again,  he  lacks 
neither  the  will  nor  the  ability  to  wage  war  against  all  that  smacks 
to  him  of  error.  More  than  they  he  prefers  the  rapier,  though 
when  he  chooses  he  can  use  the  bludgeon  to  good  purpose.  His 
skill  with  both  weapons  he  has  proven  time  and  again,  and  he 
proves  it  once  more  in  his  latest  book,  a  trenchant  study  of  the 
ever-vexatious  Irish  question.  His  view  of  its  origins  and  de- 
velopment will  appeal  to  neither 
the  party  of  Home  Rule  nor  the 
party  which  accuses  the  Irish 
themselves  of  being  the  main 
source  of  Ireland's  misfortunes. 
Both  will  denounce  his  version  of 
the  story  of  Erin  as  biased  and  un- 
just. And  to  readers  free  from  the 
disturbing  influences  of  national 
allegiance  it  must  seem  that  he 
has  not  taken  all  the  necessary 
factors  into  account  in  formulat- 
ing the  judgments  with  which  his 
pages  bristle.  But  to  such  read- 
ers it  must  also  seem  that  Mr. 
Smith  has  gone  deeper  than  most 
students  to  the  heart  of  things 
when  he  affirms  his  conviction  that 
the  Irish  question  is  at  bottom  an 
economic  question,  and  that  nature 
must  share  with  the  crimes  and 
follies  of  man  the  responsibility  for  the  sorrows  of  Ireland. 

It  is  easy  to  deny  the  validity  of  such  assertions  as  the  state- 
ment that  over-population  is  the  single  evil  born  of  the  Union, 
or  the  suggestion  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Conquest  the  Irish 
"might  have  gone  on  indefinitely,  like  the  clans  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  in  a  state  of  barbarous  strife  fatal  to  progress  of  every 
kind."  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  stubborn  facts  of  nature 
as  they  have  confronted  Ireland  in  experience,  and  as  they  are 
presented  here  by  a  master  in  the  art  of  argumentation.  Where- 
fore the  continuous  emigration  from  Ireland?  The  inhumanity 
of  Ireland's  rulers,  replies  the  Irishman.  "  Patriotic  eloquence," 
declares  Mr.  Smith,  contra,  "  will  not  change  Ireland's  skies,  or 
render  it  otherwise  than  cruel  to  induce  her  people  to  stay  in  a 
land  in  which  they  cannot  make  their  bread."  There  is  food  for 
thought  in  his  proposal  that  efforts  be  made  to  determine  whether 
Ireland  generally  is  capable  of  being  turned  with  advantage  into 
an  arable  country.  There  is  food  for  thought,  too,  in  the  picture 
he  draws  of  an  independent  Ireland.     Unjust  he  may  at  times 
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contains  not  a  little  substantial  information,  and  affords  a  graphic       be,  u«'"'st  alike  to  the  Englishman  and  the  Irishman,  but  if  only 
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for  his  summing  up  his  little  treatise  must  be  accounted  a  nota- 
ble contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  Irish  question. 

Whether  it  will  exert  any  influence  on  its  solution  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  it  is  none  the  less  the  fact  that  here,  as  he  has  done 
before,  Mr.  Smith  gives  evidence  of  his  ability  to  strip  vital  issues 
of  non-essentials  and  to  speak  the  truth  as  he  sees  it  fearlessly 
and  in  plain  language.  This  is  quite  generally  recognized  by  the 
critics,  who  commend  the  work  heartily.  Even  partizans,  the 
New  York  Sun  declares,  "  will  recognize  the  fair  and  equitable 
spirit  in  which  the  narrative  is  penned."  "  Rarely,"  says  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  "  have  facts  and  legends,  the  trivial  and  the 
important,  been  more  skillfully  disentangled  from  the  complicated 
warp  of  the  history  of  Ireland."  "A  brilliant  analysis  of  the 
political  evolution  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish,"  is  the  verdict  of 
another  western  paper,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  while  the  Newark 
News  believes  that  "  both  nationalist  and  reactionary  would  profit 
by  the  reading"  of  "Irish  History  and  the  Irish  Question." 


CHARLES    G.    D.    ROBERTS. 


THE   FAIRY    WORLD   OF   FOXDOM. 

Red   Fox.     By   Charles   G.   D.    Roberts.     Illustrated.     Cloth,    340   pages. 
Price,  $2.00.     L.  C.  Page  &  Company. 

THERE  has  been  so  much  criticism  lately  of  the  methods  of 
the  writers  of  "  animal  stories,"  and  more  particularly  of 
their  "  pernicious  "  habit  of  investing  their  four-footed  heroes  and 
heroines  with  human,  if  not  superhuman  attributes,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  new  volume  by  Mr.   C.  G.  D.  Roberts  aroused 

in  us  a  lively  curiosity.  Mr. 
Roberts  is  an  old  offender  in  the 
eyes  of  the  naturalists,  and  the 
question  immediately  rose — had 
he  mended  his  ways  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scathing  rebukes 
administered  by  those  who  believe 
that  animals  are  not  proper  sub- 
jects for  idealization?  Secretly, 
it  must  be  confessed,  we  hoped 
he  had  not,  for  we  are  still  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  cherish  fairy- 
tales and  desire  "  animal  stories  " 
of  the  imaginative  variety.  For 
a  moment  we  feared  that  the 
shafts  of  the  critics  had  struck 
home.  "  The  incidents  in  the  career 
of  this  particular  fox,"  says  Mr. 
Roberts  in  a  prefatory  note,  "  are 
not  only  consistent  with  the 
known  characteristics  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  fox  family,  but  there 
is  authentic  record  of  them  all  in  the  accounts  of  careful  ob- 
servers." Immediately  we  had  visions  of  foot-notes,  textual 
references,  even  of  a  critical  bibliography.  But,  a  few  lines  more 
and  confidence  returned.  'As  for  any  emotions  which  Red  Fox 
may  once  in  a  great  while  seem  to  display,  these  may  safely  be 
accepted  by  the  most  cautious  as  fox  emotions,  not  as  human 
emotions."  Then,  after  all,  there  were  to  be  emotions?  We  hur- 
riedly turned  the  page  and  plunged  into  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful tales  of  wood-life  and  wood-craft  we  have  come  across  in 
many  a  day. 

It  is  simply  the  story  of  the  career  of  a  Canadian  fox.  But  as 
it  is  told,  with  the  whirring  of  insects  in  the  calm  summer  air, 
the  crackling  of  branches  snapping  in  the  winter  frost,  the  meet- 
ings— friendly  and  otherwise — of  the  small  folk  and  the  great  folk 
of  the  forest,  it  is  enough  to  send  any  healthy  bov  to  the  nearest 
patch  of  woods  to  study  the  ways  of  nature,  while  in  every  man 
it  must  arouse  pleasant  memories  of  the  days  when  he  was  a  boy 
and  lived  in  the  fairyland  which  boys  forget  all  too  soon.  The 
A thencpum  is  none  too  eulogistic  when  it  says  of  "Red  Fox": 
"  It  has  the  fascination  of  a  real  jungle  story,  without  owing  any 
apparent  debt  to  Mr.  Kipling.  .  .  .  There  are  scores  of  touches 
of  real  nature — touches  only  possible  as  the  result  of  close  and 
patient  watching — in  the  story  of  Red  Fox's  puppyhood  and  in 
such  incidents  as  his  captivity  and  hunting  methods."  Even  the 
staid  Nation  is  moved  to  declare :  "  We  accept  Red  Fox  as  the 
flower  of  his  race,  even  though  he  may  belong  to  the  order  Com- 
positse."  And,  with  The  Nation,  we  would  add  that  "  Mr.  Roberts 
appears  to  tell  his  story  chiefly  for  its  own  sake,  but  he  impresses 
us  quite  as  deeply  as  if  he  had  tried  to  enforce  it  by  didacticism. 
We  feel,  for  instance,  with  the  rabbit  and  mink,  the  barbarity  of 
trapping,  and  take  the  fox's  point  of  view  when  we  see  the  field 
of  scarlet  riders  and  hear  the  loud-mouthed  pack  on  the  trail." 

This  last  is  the  final  incident  of  the  tale,  and  it  leaves  us  with  a 
strong  hope  thnt  some  day  Mr.  Roberts  will  eive  us  more  of  the 
adventures  of  Red  Fox.  For  we  cannot  believe  that  Red  Fox 
will  linger  in  the  barren  mountain  regions.  He  is  certain,  ulti- 
mately, to  mn^e  his  way  back  to  the  forests,  the  meadows  and  the 
farms  of  the  Ringwaak  country.  And  when  he  does  return  we  shall 
expect  to  hear  again  of  him  and  his  mate,  and  of  Jabe  Smith  and 
the  Boy. 


THE    DEFECTS  AND    VIRTUES    OF    SHERMAN. 

William  T.  Sherman.  By  Edward  Robins.  American  Crisis  Biogra- 
phies. Illustrated.  Cloth,  352  pages.  Price,  $1.25  net.  George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Company. 

ACCORDING  to  the  publishers'  announcement,  the  purpose 
of  the  "  American  Crisis  Biographies  "  series  in  which  this 
little  volume  finds  place,  is  to  "  constitute  a  complete  and  compre- 
hensive history  of  the  great  American  sectional  struggle  in  the 
form  of  readable  and  authoritative  biography."  This  of  itself 
indicates  that  the  writers  are  expected  to  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion chiefly  on  the  part  played  by  their  respective  heroes  in  the 
conflict  that  culminated  in  the  Civil  War;  and.  consequently,  that 
the  reader  need  not  look,  as  the  word  "  biographies  "  would  nat- 
urally lead  him  to  look,  for  a  carefully  proportioned  study  set- 
ting forth  the  effects  of  heredity  and  environment,  the  interaction 
between  the  man  and  his  fellows,  and  his  place  in  the  history  of 
his  times  and  country.  Thus  far  all  the  writers  in  the  series  have 
followed  its  scheme  rather  than  its  title,  and  Mr.  Robins  perhaps 
more  closely  than  any.  His  is  distinctly  not  a  biography,  but  a 
military  memoir.  He  scarcely  touches  on  the  formative  period 
of  General  Sherman's  career,  and  little  more  on  the  events  of  his 
life  after  the  war,  the  consequence  being  that  Sherman  the  man 
is  almost  completely  lost  in  Sherman  the  soldier,  with  whose 
military  achievements  nine  of  the  twelve  chapters  are  occupied. 

Viewing  the  work,  however,  as  a  military  memoir,  there  will 
be  found  much  to  excite  admiration.  It  does  not  possess  any 
marked  distinction  from  the  literary  standpoint,  but  it  does,  as 
The  Outlook  finds,  give  a  "  truthful  and  striking  portrait."  It 
is  thoroughly  readable,  is  enlivened  by  many  illustrative  anecdotes, 
displays  a  sound  knowledge  of  events  as  recorded  by  the  best 
authorities  and  by  that  best  of  all  authorities  for  the  Civil  War — 
the  "  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies ;  " 
and  it  is  eminently  fair  in  respect  both  to  the  two  great  hostile 
camps  into  which  the  nation  was  then  divided,  and  to  the  com- 
manders with  and  against  whom  General  Sherman  fought. 

It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  although  Mr.  Robins  is,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review,  "  a  sincere 
admirer  of  General  Sherman,  and  has  written  of  him  in  a  genu- 
inely sympathetic  manner,"  he  makes  no  effort  to  explain  away 
what  seem  to  him,  as  to  other  less  friendly  critics,  spots  on  the 
sun  of  his  hero's  reputation.  Thus,  he  writes  (p.  243)  of  the 
march  to  the  sea,  when  so  much  damage  was  inflicted  on  the 
country  traversed:  "As  we  review  his  correspondence  during  this 
period  and  try  to  understand  his  mood,  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  a  spirit  of  revenge  seems  to  mar  the  otherwise  admirable 
poise  of  this  great  general."  And  again  (p.  254)  :  "  It  must  be 
candidly  admitted  that  at  this  period  Sherman  .  .  .  appears  ac- 
tually vindictive."  But,  as  is  to  be  expected,  the  final  estimate 
(p-  334)  is  favorable:  "Loyal,  brave  in  mind  and  body;  in  war  a 
relentless  genius ;  in  peace  kindly,  and  simple ;  frank  to  the  verge 
of  imprudence;  impetuously  honest;  intolerant  of  sham;  brilliant 
of  brain ;  with  small  faults  and  large  virtues ;  a  born  commander, 
stern  and  bold,  yet  withal  a  pleasant  gentleman — such  was 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman." 


SHORT    NOTICES  OF  NEW   BOOKS. 

The  trust  company  of  to-day  is  such  a  modern  institution  that 
there  has  hitherto  been  no  adequate  account  of  its  structure  and 
functioning,  and  in  collaborating  to  produce  such  an  account 
F.  B.  Kirkbride  and  J.  E.  Sterrett  have  placed  the  general  public, 
as  well  as  the  student  of  banking  methods,  distinctly  in  their  debt. 
Their  "The  Modern  Trust  Company"  (Mactnillan,  $2.50  net) 
covers  the  ground  with  a  fullness  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired, 
and  from  a  sanely  conservative  viewpoint.  Each  branch  of  trust 
company  business  is  examined  in  detail,  the  survey  going  so  far  as 
to  embrace  such  miscellaneous  topics  as  "  Mail  Room,"  "  Messen- 
gers, Watchmen  and  Cleaners."  "Advertising,"  "  Purchase  and 
Care  of  Supplies"  and  "Lunch  Room;"  while  the  practical  help- 
fulness of  the  work  is  emphasized  by  the  inclusion  of  scores  of 
forms  designed  to  facilitate  trust  company  operations. 

There  is  one  thing  on  which  the  reader  of  Mr.  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim's  novels  can  alwavs  count— a  story  of  absorbing  in- 
terest, turning  on  a  most  complicated  plot  which  is  worked  out 
with  dexterous  craftsmanship.  In  his  latest  book,  A  Maker  of 
Historv"  (Little.  Brown  &  Co..  $1.50).  he  has  ingeniously  utilized 
the  incident  of  the  Russian  attack  on  the  North  Sea  fishing-fleet 
to  weave  together  a  capital  yarn  of  the  European  secret  service. 
His  "maker  of  history"  is  a  voung  Englishman,  who  accidentally 
witnesses  a  diplomatic  meeting  between  the  Kaiser  and  the  Lzar, 
comes  into  possession  of  a  page  of  a  secret  treaty  allying  Russia 
and  Germany  against  England,  and  in  consequence  of  his  dis- 
covery finds  himself,  his  sister  and  his  sister  s  lover  storm  cen- 
tres of  intrigue.  The  storv  is  told  with  the  vim  and  dash  char- 
acteristic of^Mr.  Oppenheim's  work,  and  is  one  of  the  best  tales 
he  has  yet  produced. 
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The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

"  Individuality  and  Immortality." — Wllhelm 
Ostwald.  (Houghton,  Miillin  &  Co.,  75  cents 
net.) 

"Display." — R.  E.  S.  Spender.      (John  Lane.) 

"  The  Country  Town." — Wilbert  L.  Anderson. 
(The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  $1.00  net.) 

"  Last  Poems." — Lawrence  Hope.  (John  Lane, 
$1.50  net.) 

"  The  Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion." — 
George  Burman  Foster.  (The  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  $4.00  net.) 

"  Mary  Queen  of  Scots."  Vols.  I  and  II. — 
T.   F.   Henderson.      (Charles   Scribner's   Sons.) 

"  The  Development  of  the  European  Nations, 
1870-1900." — J.  Holland  Rose,  Litt.D.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  $2.50  net.) 

"  The  Heroes  of  Defeat." — William  Jackson 
Armstrong.  (The  Robert  Clark  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.) 

"  The  Philosophy  of  Integration." — Rev.  Wil- 
liam A.  Crawford-Frost,  M.A.  (The  Mayhew 
Publishing   Company,    Boston,    Mass.,    $1.00.) 

"  The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children." — John 
Spargo.     (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"  Studies  in  Verse." — (The  Grafton  Press.) 

"  The  Healers." — Maarten  Maartens.  (D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Wild  Justice." — Lloyd  Osbourne.  (D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Jungle." — Upton  Sinclair.  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company,  $1.50.) 

"The  Sacred  Cup." — Vincent  Brown.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  $1.50.) 

"  All  That  was  Possible." — Howard  Overing 
Sturgis.      (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.50.) 

"  City  Government  for  Young  People." — 
Charles  Dwight  Willard.  (The  Macmillan  Co., 
50  cents  net.) 

"What  is  Religion?" — Henry  S.  Pritchett. 
(Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co.,   $1.00  net.) 

"  The  Lady  in  Waiting." — Charles  Woodcock- 
Savage.      (D.   Appleton  &  Co.,   $1.50.) 

"The  Portreeve." — Eden  Phillpotts.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  Justice  for  the  Russian  Jew." — J.  S.  Ogil- 
vie  Publishing  Company,   25  cents.) 

"  The  Spirit  of  the  Pines." — Margaret  Morse. 
(Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co.,   $1.00.) 

"The  Quickening." — Francis  Lynde.  (The 
Bobbs-Merrill   Company.) 

"  Further  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  1807- 
21,  with  Some  Miscellaneous  Reminiscences." — 
Lord  Holland.      (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $5.00  net.) 

"The  Spirit  of  Rome." — Vernon  Lee.  (John 
Lane,  $1.50  net.) 

"  Giant  Sun  and  His  Family." — Mary  Proc- 
tor.     (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

"  The  Building  of  the  City  Beautiful."- — 
Joaquin  Miller.  (Albert  Brandt,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  $1.50  net.) 

"  Modern  English." — Emerson  &  Bender. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  35  cents.) 

"  Forty  Years  an  Advertising  Agent." — 
George  P.  Rowell.  (Printer's  Ink  Pub.  Co., 
New  York.) 

"  Course  of  Study  in  the  Eight  Grades." — 
Charles  A.  McMurray.  (Macmillan  Co.,  two 
volumes,  75  cents  each.) 

"  A  History  of  the  United  States  and  Its  Peo- 
ple."— E.  McK.  Avery.  (Burrows  Bros.,  Cleve- 
land, second  volume.) 

"  Argumentation  and  Debate." — Laycock  & 
Scales.      (Macmillan  Co.,  60  cents.) 

"  Advanced  Algebra." — Arthur  Schultze. 
(Macmillan  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"  Physical  Nature  of  the  Child." — S.  H. 
Rowe.      (Macmillan  Co.,   90  cents.) 

"  Efficiency  and  Relief." — Edward  T.  Devine. 
(Macmillan  Co.,  75  cents.) 

"  Ten  Plagues  of  Modern  Egypt." — I.  N. 
McCash.      (Personal  Help  Pub.  Co.) 

"  Principles  of  Oral  English." — Palmer  & 
Sammis.      (Macmillan  Co.,  60  cents.) 

"  How    Are    We    Sheltered :    A    Geographical 


Like  the  Ships  of  Uncle  Sam's  Navy. 

Most  soaps  dissolve  quickly  if  placed  in 
hot  water. 

Ivory  Soap  does  not 

Left  in  bath  tub  or  wash  basin,  it  retains 
its  firmness  for  hours.  Like  the  ships  of 
Uncle  Sam's  Navy,  it  floats  forever  and  a  day. 

Bath;  toilet;  fine  laundry. 

There  is  no  "free"  (uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.     That  is 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 


Ivory  Soap 
994>foo  Per  Cent.  Pure 


The  only  safe  can  to  have  in  your  cellar  for 
furnace  ashes* 


THE   WITT  CORNICE    CO., 

Readers  of  The  Litkbart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


C^yt^tn^ci4^^0 


By  far  the  most  economical  can  for  you  to  buy. 
First  cost  may  be  a  little  more,  but  Witt's  vv'iH  last 
longer  than  two  of  any  other  can . 

Absolutely  fire-proof — made  of  corrugated  steel, 
close-fitting  lid.  Bottom  of  can  is  above  floor  ;  rests 
on  rim  only. 

Known  by  "  WITT'S  CAN  "  stamped  in  lid  and  bottom 

THREE  SIZES  :  No.  1-15%x2o  in.,  No.  2— 18x25  in., 
. '       No.  3— 20^x25  iri . 

WITT  S   PAIL    (j  and  7  gal.")  for  ashes  and  garbage. 

Witt's  Cans  and  Pails  are  sold  on  approval,  and  not  one 
has  ever  been  returned  by  the  purchaser.  Write  us  for  name 
of  dealer  in  your  town  who  sells  "  Witt's." 

Department   K, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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"Manufacturer  to  Smoker" 
explains  but  partly  the  values 
that  I  give. 

There  are  two  ways  of  selling  cigars — 
through  jobber  and  retailer,  or  direct 
fro  n  manufacturer  to  smoker. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  sell- 
ing expense — dealers'  profits 
and  advertising. 

In  selling  cigars  direct  to 
the  consumer  the  manufac- 
turer cuts  out  the  dealers' 
profits,  but  he  must  substitute 
advertising  for  the  dealer  in 
order  to  reach  his  buyers. 

Now,  if  his  advertising  ex- 
pense equals  what  the  dealers' 
profit  would  be,  nothing  is 
gained  for  the  smoker — that 
manufacturer  cannot  give  the 
smoker  any  better  value  than 
the  retailer  does. 

That  is  where  so  many 
' '  Factory  to  Fireside ' '  dealers 
fall  down. 

And  that  is  where  the  real 
secret  of  my  way  lies. 

I  not  only  save  all  dealers' 
profits,  but  I  cut  down  my 
advertising  expense  per  hun- 
dred cigars  sold  to  almost 
nothing. 

How  do  I  do  this  ? 

Simply  by  selling  such  good 
cigars  that  my  customers  re- 
order again  and  again,  so 
that  eventually  I  usually  sell 
THOUSANDS  of  cigars  as  a 
result  of  one  reply  to  an 
advertisement. 

Therefore,  when  I  say  that 
my  plan  enables  me  to  cut  , 
out  practically  ALL  selling 
expense  and  to  sell  direct  to 
the  smoker  at  wholesale 
prices,     I    mean    just     that. 

Summed  up,  the  whole  success  of  my 
plan  depends  upon  giving  the  extra- 
ordinary value  that  I  claim  to. 

I  am  as  ready  to  prove  to  you  by 
evidence  as  by  argument,  and  to  that  end 
I  make  at  my  own  risk  this  offer  : 

riY  OFFER  IS:  I  will,  upon  request, 
send  one  hundred  Shivers'  Panatela 
Cigars  on  approval  to  a  reader  of  THE 
LITERARY  DIGEST,  express  prepaid. 
He  may  smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the 
remaining  ninety  at  my  expense  if  he  is 
not  pleased  with  them ;  If  he  is  pleased, 
and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit 
the  price,  $5.00,  within  ten  days. 

Enclose  business  card  or  give  personal 
references,  and  state  whether  mild, 
medium  or  strong  cigars  are  wanted. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND   SHAPE 


TABULATED  DIGEST   OF  DIVORCE   LAWS 

A  folding  chart  showing  In  tabulated  form  the  di- 
vorce laws  of  every  State  in  the  United  States.  By 
Hugo  Hirsh.  Cloth  cover,  $1.50.  FUNK  &  WAG- 
NALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York. 


Reader." — J.   F.  Chamberlain.      (Macmillan  Co., 
40  cents.) 

"Bryant's  Poems." — (Macmillan  Co.,  25 
cents.) 

"  Friendship's  Fragrant  Fancies." — Catherine 
Moriarty.      (Dodge   Pub.   Co.) 

"  Leontine  Stanfield's  B«ok  of  Verse." — (J.  S. 
i  Ogilvie  Pub.  Co.,  paper,  25  cents.) 

"  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam." — (Macmillan 
Co.,  $1.) 

"  The  Great.  Refusal." — Maxwell  Gray.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Who's  Who  in  America,  1906-1907." — 
(A.  N.  Marquis  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $3.50.) 

"  The  Eternal  Spring." — Neith  Boyce.  (Fox, 
Duffield  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Lake." — George  Moore.  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  $1.50.) 
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CURRENT    POETRY. 

L' Amour  Ambigueux. 

BY    HELEN    HAY    WHITNEY. 

You  are  the  dreams  we  do  not  dare  to  dream, 

The  dim  florescence  of  a  mystic  rose. 

In  poverty  or  pride  love  comes  and  goes — 

We   do   not  question  what  the   deeps   may   seem, 

Launched  on  the  steady  current  of  the  stream. 

Gaily  and  hardily  we  bear  the  prose  : 

In  youth,  red  sun  ;   in  age,  the  charnel  snows, 

Nor  see  the  banks  where  subtle  flowers  gleam 

In  green  sweet  beds  of  moly  and  of  thyme 

Wild  as  an  errant  fancy.     All  the  while 

We  know  you,  mystic  rose,  we  know  your  smile, 

Your  dry  still  eyes,  your  fragrant  floating  hair, 

The  peacock  purple  of  the  gown  you  wear, 

O  lyric  alchemist  of  rune  and  rhyme. 

— From  The  Metropolitan  (March.) 


Ad  Thaliarchum. 

BY    CHARLES    EDMUND    MERRILL,    JR. 

When  mountain-tops  are  white  with  snow 

And  on  Soracte's  crest  you  see 
The  laden  beecher  bending  low, 
And  when  the  frost  with  icy  key 
Locks  tight  each  little  rivulet, 
Come,  Thaliarchus,  and  with  me 
Old  cares  forget. 

The  fire  invites  us  ;  take  thine  ease, 

Nor  seek  to   fathom   from  afar 
The  hearts  of  the  Eumenides; 

Leave  to  the  gods  the  unending  war 

Of  wind  and  wave  ;  this,"  too,  shall  cease 
When  they  from  whom  all  counsels  are 
Shall  counsel  peace. 

To-morrow?    Shall  the  fleeting  years 

Abide  our  questioning?     They  go 
All  heedless  of  our  hopes  and  fears. 
To-morrow?     'Tis  not  ours  to  know 

That  we  again  shall  see  the  flowers. 
To-morrow  is  the  gods' — but  oh  ! 
To-day  is  ours. 
— From  Scribner's  Magazine   (March.) 


Winter  Song. 

Translated  from  Alfred  Perceval  Graves  from 
a  very  early  Irish  nature  poem. 

Cold,  cold  until  Doom  ! 
The  storm  goes  gathering  gloom  ; 
Each    flashing    furrow    a    stream  ; 
A  full  lake  every  ford  in  the  coom. 

Sea  large  are  the  scowling  lakes  ; 
Thin  sleet-speers  swell  to  an  host ; 
Light  rains  clash  as  shields  on  the  coast ; 
Like  a  white  wether's  fleece  fall  the  flakes. 

The  roadside  pools  are  as  ponds  ; 
Each  moor  like  a  forest  uplifts  ; 
No  shelter  the  bird-flock  finds  ; 
'Breech  high  the  stark  snow  drifts. 

Swift  frost  hath  the  ways  in  his  hold, 
Keen  the  strife  round  Colt's  standing  stone  ! 
And  the  tempest  so  stretches  her  fold, 
That  none  can  cry  aught  but  "  Cold  !  " 

— From  The  Athenaeum  (London). 


Model  H.  30  h.p.  Touring  Car.  $2,500 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit  (not  including  lamps). 


Four-Cylinder 
Perfection 


It  is  concentration  of  effort  that  has  made  the 
Cadillac  what  it  is.  For  five  years  its  makers— 
the  master  designers  and  motor  builders  of 
America— have  focused  their  endeavors  upon 
a  single  object — to  produce  a  faultless  motor 
car.  A  consummation  of  these  efforts  is  found 
in  the  magnificent  line  of  1906  cars,  notable 
among  which  are  the  four-cylinder  types.  These 
models  embody  every  point  of  excellence  thus 
far  found  in  any  of  the  high-priced  cars,  either 
of  American  or  foreign  make.  When  you 
remember  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  the 
famous  Cadillac  single-cylinder  engine,  and 
consider  this  same  principle  embodied  in  quad- 
ruple form,  you  will  gain  a  slight  idea  of  the 
se  rviceablen  ess 
of  these  powerful 
four-cylinder  models 
of  the 


Among  the  man 
improvements  is  a 
automatic  governor 
which  limits  the  speed 
of  the  engine  when  the  latter  is  disconnects  d, 
eliminating  vibration  and  saving  much  fuel  and 
energy.  Another  is  the  mechanically  operated 
oil  feed  (found  in  all  Cadillac  models)  which 
supplies  oil  to  the  engine  in  accordance  with  its 
speed,  keeping  it  always  in  a  state  of  perfect 
lubrication.  Transmission  is  of  the  exclusive 
Cadillac  planetary  type,  with  specially  cut  and 
hardened  gears.  The  bodies  are  of  unusual 
elegance,  and  luxuriously  appointed.  Wheel 
base  of  Model  H  (30  h.  p.),  100  inches  ;  Model 
L  (40  h.  p.),  no  inches.  Practically  noiseless  ; 
comfortable  and  easy-riding  as  a  Pullman  coach. 
Let  us  send  address  of  nearest  dealer  and  our 
finely  illustrated  catalog  A  D,  which  will  tell 
you  more  about  the  1906  Cadillacs.  A  car  to 
suit  any  purse,  any  requirement. 

Model  K,  10  h.  p.  Runabout,  $750 
Model  M,  Light  Touring  Car,  $950 
Model  H,  SO  h.  p.  Touring  Car,  $2,500 
Model  L,  40  h.  p.  Touring  Car,  $3,750 
All  prices  f.  0.  b.  Detroit 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Member  Asso.  Licensed  Auto.  Mfrs. 


MONEY  IS  NOTHING 

In  Comparison  with  Health. 

Patented 

If  you  ride  add  a 

STORM  PROOF 

BUGGY 

to    your 
equipage 
and  go  in 
comfort. 
Ask  for 
catalogue 

THE  COZY  BUGGY.  C. 

Fouts  &  Hunter  Carriage  Mfg.  Co., 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mept'-^  the  publication  when  wnuug  to  advertisers. 
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My  Friend,  the  Enemy. 

I!V  ABTHint   STRINQKR. 
Since  your  fierce  hate  has  so  befriended  me, 

Who  shall  oppose  you,  watchful  to  the  end — 
Since   'twas  your  covert  blade,    sloth   might  not 
see, 

Made   vigilant   this   breast    1    must    defend — 
Keep,  still,  my  sword  from  rust  and  slumber  free, 

And   since  on  blow  and  parry  souls  depend, 
Call  no  soft  truce  to  break  my  strength,  but  be, 

In  endless  opposition,  still  my  friend  ! 
.  — Applcton's  liooklovcrs'  Magazine  (March). 


The  Homing  Heart. 

UY    EDWIN    MAKKHAM. 
I. 

It  was  ages  ago  in  life's  first  wonder 
I  found  you,  Virgilia,  wild  sea-heart; 

And  'twas  ages  ago  that  we  went  asunder, 
Ages  and  worlds  apart. 

Your  lightsome  laugh  and  your  hair's  dark  glory, 
I  knew  them  of  old  by  an  ocean-stream, 

In  a  far,  first  world,  now  turned  to  story, 
Now    t3ded    back    to    dream. 

I  saw  you  there  with  the  sea-girls  fleeing, 
And  I  followed  fast  over  rock  and  reef  : 

And  you  sent  a  sea-fire  into  my  being, 
T'-ie  lure  of  the  lyric  grief. 

I  followed  you  fast  through  the  white  sea-splen- 
dor, 

On  into  the  rush  of  a  blown,  black  rain  ; 
Drawn  on   by  that  mystery   strangely   tender, 

The  lure  of  the  lyric  pain. 

As  up  round  a  headland  the  tides  came  hurling, 
You  sang  one  song  from  your  wild  sea-heart ; 

Then  a  mist  swept  in,  and  we  two  went  whirling, 
Ages  and  worlds  apart. 

II. 

We  are  caught  in  the  coil  of  a  God's  romances — 
We  come  from  low  worlds  and  we  go  afar; 

FOOD  AND  STUDY 
A  College  Man's  Experience. 


"  All  through  my  high  school  course  and 
first  year  in  college,"  writes  an  ambitious 
young  man,  "  I  struggled  with  my  studies 
on  a  diet  of  greasy,  pasty  foods,  being  es- 
pecially fond  of  cakes  and  fried  things.  My 
system  got  into  a  state  of  general  disorder, 
and  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  apply  myself 
to  school  work  with  any  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion. I  tried  different  medicines  and  food 
preparations,  but  did  not  seem  able  to  cor- 
rect the  difficulty. 

"  Then  my  attention  was  called  to  Grape- 
Nuts  food  and  I  sampled  it.  I  had  to  do 
something,  so  I  just  buckled  down  to  a 
rigid  observance  of  the  directions  on  the 
package,  and  in  less  than  no  time  began  to 
feel  better.  In  a  few  weeks  my  strength 
was  restored,  my  weight  had  increased,  I 
had  a  clearer  head  and  felt  better  in  every 
particular.  My  work  was  simply  sport  to 
what  it  was  formerly. 

"  My  sister's  health  was  badly  run  down 
and  she  had  become  so  nervous  that  she 
could  not  attend  to  her  music.  She  went  on 
Grape-Nuts  and  had  the  same  remarkable 
experience  that  I  had.  Then  my  brother, 
Frank,  who  is  in  the  postofRce  department 
at  Washington  city  and  had  been  trying 
to  do  brain  work  on  greasy  foods,  cakes  and 
all  that,  joined  the  Grape-Nuts  army.  I 
showed  him  what  it  was  and  could  do  and 
from  a  broken-down  condition  he  has  devel- 
oped into  a  hearty  and  efficient  man. 

"  Besides  these  I  could  give  account  of 
numbers  of  my  fellow-students  who  have 
made  visible  improvement  mentally  and 
physically  by  the  use  of  this  food."  Name 
given  by  Postum  ,Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

There's  a  reason.  Read  the  little  book, 
:  The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


Model  K 


WlWmm  Accessibility 


ACCESSIBILITY  means  more  to 
the  Motorist,  on  reflection,  than 
when  first  mentioned. 

Being  able  to  get  at  any  part  of  the 
Mechanism  which  may  be  "out  of  whack" 
is  important,  of  course.  But  of  much 
more  importance  is  the  Winton  con- 
struction which  makes  the  Driver  will- 
ing to  get  at  it  immediately. 

You  know  how  it  is  with  Human 
Nature ! 

If  the  trained  ear  detects  "something 
wrong"  with  the  Motor,  or  Transmis- 
sion, the  time  to  investigate  is  at  once 
—just  as  soon  as  the  sound  causes  you 
to  suspect  it. 

But  you  won't  do  that  unless  the  Car 
Builder  has  made  it  mighty  easy  for  you 
to  do  it  on  the  spot. 

If  your  Car  is  not  more  accessible  than 
many  that  boast  Accessibility  you'll 
wait  till  you  get  it  home  to  the  Barn 
before  you  investigate. 

And  by  that  time  much  damage  may 
be  done  that  could  have  been  easily 
avoided  by  quick  and  easy  investigation 
on  the  first  suspicion  of  "Trouble." 


Many  serious  accidents  arise  from  that 
sort  of  postponement. 

Half  the  usual  repair  bills  can  be  cut 
out  by  early  investigation,  and  slight 
adjustments  in  time — on  first  discovery. 

This  is  why  we've  made  the  Winton 
Model  K  the  most  readily  accessible 
Car  that  ever  was  planned. 

It  is  so  easy,  this  season,  to  "get  at" 
every  working  part  of  the  Winton 
Model  K  that  there's  no  inducement 
to  postpone  investigation  and  adjust- 
ment when  any  Trouble  is  suspected. 

Five  actual  minutes  will  uncover  the 
working  parts  of  the  Winton  Model  K. 

You  see  we've  planned  this  Car  to 
work  the  way  Human  Nature  works, — 
so  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  investigate 
its  working  parts. 

Opening  the  hinged  Bonnet  exposes 
the  Motor  in  less  than  a  minute's  time. 

The  turning  of  two  handles  uncovers 
instantly  the  whole  Crank-shaft  with 
its  four  connecting  rods. 


Lift  up  a  foot-board,  before  front  seat, 
turn  a  handle,  and  the  entire  Transmis- 
sion Gear  lies  instantly  before  you. 

A  few  minutes'  more  work  takes  that 
entire  Transmission  Gear  clear  out  of 
its  dust-proof  case,  for  adjustment  or 
repair. 

*  *  * 

Then,  the  Driving  Axle  is  equally  ac- 
cessible. 

Unscrew  a  single  cap-nut,  on  either 
driving  wheel,  and  you  can  draw  out 
the  entire  Axle  for  inspection  and  adjust- 
ment, from  its  strong  supporting  Tube, 
without  Jack  or  Pit,  and  without  a  Guest 
alighting  from  the  Tonneau. 

And  all  this  has  been  planned  so  there 
need  not  be  any  stooping,  groping,  nor 
creeping  under  the  Carriage,  in  that 
most  undignified  attitude  which  makes 
the  "Motorist's  Guests  pity  him,  on  the 
spot,  and  ridicule  him  afterwards. 

The  Winton  Model  K  is  so  accessible 
that  its  Driver  will  fix  any  lack  of 
adjustment  on  suspicion,  and  on  first 
discovery  of  it. 

That  means  a  big  difference  in  the 
aforesaid  Repair  bills,  safety,  and  lon- 
gevity of  the  Winton  Car. 

Don't  underestimate  such  accessibility 
as  this. 

*  *  * 

The  Winton  Model  K  has: 
30  Horse-power  or  better — 
4-Cylinder  Vertical  Motor,  which  starts 

from  the  seat  without  cranking — 
New  Compensating  Carburetor — 
New  Precision  "Shooting"  Oiler — 
Improved  Winton  Twin-Springs — 
Improved    and    enlarged -surface 

Brakes- 
Magnificent  carriage   body,  with   su- 
perb upholstering  and  dashing  style. 
One  price  only  —  viz.,  $2,500,  for  Car 

equal    to  the    best   on    the    market   at 

$3,500. 
Get  our  new  book — "The  Motor  Car 

Dissected." 
Write  to  The  Winton  Motor  Carriage 

Co.,  Dept.  Q,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WHICH  FLOOR  DO  YOU  PREFER? 

If  the  one  to  the  right  let  us  tell  you  how  easily  it  is  done  in 
thousands  of  homes  by  the  use  of 

GRIPPIN'S  FLOOR  CRACK  FILLER  and  FINISHES 


Our  improved  method  ot  finish- 
ing all  floors.  Sanitary,  simple 
and  inexpensive.  Skilled  labor 
is  not  necessary. 


Eli"  i        '    '  n 

■» JWrrv  jgiw  • 


CRISPIN'S 

M,  Crack  ad  Crtflft  % 


Write  NO  Wfor  descriptive 
matter  to 

GRIPPIN  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  B 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK  STATE 

After  Treatment 
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Cooled 

he  Quality  Car 


Correct  mechanical  ideas,  struc- 
tural superiority,  and  highest 
grade  workmanship,  combined, 

with  beautiful  design,  close  attention  to 
detail  and  regard  to  comfort  of  passen- 
gers, together  with  ample  power  and  all  the  speed  you 
can  use  are  features  which  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
in  the  purchase  of  your  motor  car.  These  are  all  of 
paramount  importance,  and  are  leading  characteristics  of 
the  Premier  20-24  Motor  Power,  shaft  drive  three  speed 
selective  type  sliding  gear  transmission.      You  should  have 

our  catalogue  and  booklet  (E)  which  we  will  be 

glad  to  send  you,  if  you  ask  for  it. 


Price,  $2,000  and  $2,250 

f.  o.  b.  Indianapolis. 


grtofcirjartMBapton 

(Model  D) 

A  perfect  power  plant  swung  lightly  but  securely  in 
-L*-  a  frame  of  hot-rolled,  high  carbon,  pressed  steel 
so  re-enforced  that  tremendous  weight  will  not  deflect 
it.  Roller  bearings  everywhere,  running  in  a  constant 
bath  of  oil. 


Control— absolute 


Comfort— princely 


THE  Stoddard-Daylon,  Model  D,  5-passenger  Touring 
■*-  Car  has  a  special  type  of  4%  x  5  in.  4-cylinder 
motor  ;  water-cooled  ;  frame  of  hot^rolled,  high-carbon, 
pressed  steel ;  sliding  gear  transmission;  three  speeds 
and  reverse  -selective  type,  can  change  from  high  to 
intermediate,  or  vice  versa,  at  speed  of  25  miles,  with- 
out clashing  or  noise,  up  hill  or  down  ;  practically 
noiseless  ;  entire  transmission  on  roller  bearings  ;  me- 
chanical lubrication  ;  30-35  horse  power.  Proportion 
of  power  to  weight,  one  horse-power  to  every  sixty 
pounds.     82250. 

Send  for  our  1906  book  L—It's  FREE. 

The  DAYTON  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Day  ton, O. 


AGAIN—  "Ab  good  as  it  looks" 


TRUE   MOTHERHOOD 

Helpful  talks  on  the  ideals  of  true  motherhood  and 
woman's  sphere  as  a  home  maker.    By  James  C. 
Fkknai.d.    12mo,  leatherette,  60  cents. 
FUNK  &  WARNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Steam=Water=Air 

We  solve  many  of  the  intricate  problems 
which  perplex.  We  also  eliminate  waste, 
saving  fuel  and  wear  and  tear. 

Mason 
Reducing 
Valves 


will    positively 
and  permanently 
reduce  and  main- 
tain an  even  pres- 
sure of  steam,  air 
or  water,    regardless 
of  changes  in  the  ini- 
tial pressure.    The 
simple  turning  of  a 
key  gives  any  pres- 
sure desired. 


Write  Us  for  Information 

stating  your  needs.  We  will 
send  our  catalogue  and  an- 
swer queries  personally. 

MASON  REGULATOR  CO. 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

For  sale  all  over  the  world. 


The  Lost 


WEDDING   RING 


HearUto-heort    talks     on 
marriage  and  it?  pitfalls. 
By  Rev.  Cortland   Myers, 
lfimo,  cloth,  75c.  Funk  &  Wa(tnalls  Company ,  l'ubs.,  N.  Y. 


I   have    missed   you    again    in    the    Earth's    wild 
chances — 
Now  to  another  star  ! 

Perhaps  we  are  led  and  our  loves  are  fated, 
And  our  steps  are  counted  one  by  one  ; 

Perhaps  we  shall  meet  and  our  souls  be  mated. 
After  the  burnt-out  sun. 

For  over  the  world  a  dim  hope  hovers, 
The  hope  at  the  heart  of  all  our  songs — 

That  the  banded  stars  are  in  league  with  lovers, 
And  fight  against  their  wrongs. 

If  this  all  is  a  dream,  then  perhaps  our  dreaming 
Can  touch  life's  height  to  a  finer  fire  ; 

Who  knows  but  the  heavens  and  all  their  seem- 
ing 
Were  made  by  the  heart's  desire? 

One  thing  shines  clear  in  the  heart's  sweet  rea- 
son, 

One  lightning  over  the  chasm  runs — 
That  to  turn  from  love  is  the  world's  one  treason 

That  treads  down  all  the  suns. 

So  I  go  to  the  long  adventure,  lifting 
My  face  to  the  far,  mysterious  goals, 

To  the  last  assize,  to  the  final  sifting 
Of  gods   and   stars   and   souls. 


III. 

There  are  more  lives  yet,  there  are  more  worlds 
waiting, 

For  the  way  climbs  up  to  the  eldest  sun, 
Where  the  white  ones  go  to  their  mystic  mating, 

And  the  Holy  Will  is  done. 

I  will  find  you  there  where  our  low  life  height- 
ens— 

Where  the  door  of  the  Wonder  again  unbars, 
Where  the  old  love  lures  and  the  old  fire  whitens, 

In  the  Stars  behind  the  stars. 


Ah,   strangely  then  will  the  heart  be  shaken, 
For  something  starry  will  touch  the  hour  ; 

And  the  mystic  wind  of  the  worlds  will  waken. 
Stirring  the  soul's  tall  flower. 

As  we  go  star-stilled  in  the  mystic  garden. 
All  the  prose  of  this  life  run  there  to  rhyme, 

How  eagerly  will  the  poor  heart  pardon 
All  of  these  hurts  of  Time  ! 

For  'twill  all  come  back — the  wasted  splendor, 
The  heart's  lost  youth  like  a  breaking  flower, 

The  dauntless  dare,  and  the  wistful,  tender 
Touch  of  the  April  hour. 

— From  the  Cosmopolitan  (March). 


A  Question. 

BY  MABEL  MAHIN. 

I  study  the  faces  of  old  women 

And  ask  myself  a  question,  new  and  strange, 

To  my  own  features  will  there  come  that  change? 

That  look  of  meek  submission?     Am  I,  then, 

No  different  from  the  others?     And  again, 

I  ask,  have  I  no  power  to  arrange 

The  course  of  mine  own  life?      Must  I  exchange 

My  outlook  on  this  world  for  theirs?     What  gain 

If  I  aspire  and  hope?     Perchance  they,  too, 
Have  hoped  and  seen  their  dreams   fade  in  the 

air  ; 
Perchance  they,  too,  have  loved  as  now  I  do, 
And  lost  that  love  which  seemed  to  them  so  fair. 
Shall  I  at  last,  when  all  my  struggles  cease, 
Wear  not  a  crown  but  just  a  mask  of  peace? 
— From  McClure's  Magazine    (Feb.). 


OIIDCTITIITrO    MAY  BE  OFFERED  YOU  TO 
OUDO  I  I  I  U  I  tO    INCREASE  DEALERS'  PROFITS 

tm~  INSIST  ON  HAVING  THE  GENUINE  -*W 

CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 

gUPPORTER 


LOOK 

FOR  THE  NAME 
ON  EVERY  LOOP 
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PERSONALS. 

White  House  Brides.— White  House  weddings 
have  not  been  so  uncommon  as  some  might  sup- 
pose. The  marriage  of  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt  to 
Nicholas  Longworth  on  February  17  was  the 
twelfth  which  has  taken  place  in  that  historic, 
national  edifice.  The  New  York  Tribune  says  of 
the  other   White   House   brides  : 

The  first  President  who  occupied  the  original 
structure  was  President  Adams,  in  1800,  Wash- 
ington never  occupying  it,  but  it  was  not  until 
President  Madison  was  in  office,  In  1811,  that  a 
wedding  occurred  in  it — that  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Payne 
Washington,  the  younger  sister  of  Mrs.  Madison 
and  the  widow  of  George  Steptoe  Washington,  a 
nephew  of  the  first  President.  The  marriage  of 
Mrs.  Washington  to  Justice  Todd,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  took  place  on  March  11,  1811. 

Just  after  President  Madison  had  begun  his 
second  term  another  relative  of  Mrs.  Madison, 
Miss  Anna  Todd,  of  Philadelphia,  was  married 
in  the  White  House  to  John  G.  Jackson,  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  Virginia,  whose 
grandnephew  was  "  Stonewall  "  Jackson,  of  Civil 
War  fame. 

The  present  White  House,  rebuilt  on  the  lines 
of  the  first  edifice,  which  the  British  burned  in 
1814,  was  first  occupied  by  President  Monroe  in 
1818.  His  daughter,  Miss  Maria  Hester  Monroe, 
was  married  to  Samuel  Lawrence  Gouverneur,  of 
New  York,  Acting  Secretary  to  the  President,  on 
March  9,  1820.  John  Quincy  Adams's  son  was 
married  in  the  White  House  to  Miss  Mary  Hellen 
on  February  10,  1828.  During  the  eight  years 
that  Andrew  Jackson  was  President  three  wed- 
dings took  place  in  the  White  House,  and  in  the 
administration  of  President  Van  Buren,  his  son, 
Major  Abraham  Van  Buren,  was  married  to  Miss 
Angelica  Singleton,  of  South  Carolina.  In  1842, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Tyler,  third  daughter  of  Presi- 
dent Tyler,  became  the  bride  of  William  Waller. 
To  quote  The  Tribune  again  : 

It  was  not  until  1874  that  another  President's 
daughter  became  a  White  House  bride.  On  May 
21  of  that  year  Miss  Nellie  Grant  was  married 

COFFEE  vs.  COLLEGE 
Student  Had  to  Give  Up  Coffee. 


Some  people  are  apparently  immune  to 
coffee  poisoning — if  you  are  not,  Nature  will 
tell  you  so  in  the  ailments  she  sends  as 
warnings.  And  when  you  get  a  warning, 
heed  it  or  you  get  hurt,  sure.  A  young 
college  student  writes  from  New  York : 

"  I  had  been  told  frequently  that  coffee 
was  injurious  to  me,  and  if  I  had  not  been 
told,  the  almost  constant  headaches  with 
which  I  began  to  suffer  after  using  it  for 
several  years,  the  state  of  lethargic  men- 
tality which  gradually  came  upon  me  to 
hinder  me  in  my  studies,  the  general  lassi- 
tude and  indisposition  to  any  sort  of  effort 
which  possessed  me,  ought  to  have  been 
sufficient  warning.  But  I  disregarded  them 
till  my  physician  told  me  a  few  months  ago 
that  I  must  give  up  coffee  or  quit  college. 
I  could  hesitate  no  longer,  and  at  once 
abandoned  coffee. 

"  On  the  advice  of  a  friend  I  began  to 
drink  Postum  Food  Coffee,  and  rejoice  to  tell 
you  that  with  the  drug  of  coffee  removed 
and  the  healthful  properties  of  Postum  in 
its  place  I  was  soon  relieved  of  all  my  ail- 
ments. The  headaches  and  nervousness  dis- 
appeared entirely,  strength  came  back  to 
me,  and  my  complexion  which  had  been 
very,  very  bad,  cleared  up  beautifully.  Bet- 
ter than  all,  my  mental  faculties  were  toned 
up,  and  became  more  vigorous  than  ever, 
and  I  now  feel  that  no  course  of  study 
would  be  too  difficult  for  me."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

There's  a  reason.  Read  the  little  book, 
"  The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


I 


7&^s$sk8? 


$ 


an 


HERE  is  a  system  of  careful 
and  consistent  development, 
followed  by  rigid  tests  under 
most  severe  conditions,  that  is 
peculiar  to  the  ^^gK^av9  factory. 
The  result  is  that  nothing  is  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  an  untried 
or  experimental  state. 


Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches : 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco. 
New  York  Agency,  134  West  38th  St.  Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 

Thos.    B.    Jeffery    (Si    Company 


Church  Money 

II  you  wish  to  raise  cash  easily,  quickly  for  W 
any  church,  Sunday  school  or  Society  fund,  send  a 
postal  to-day  for  the  booklet,  "MONEY  RAISING 
PLANS  FOR  CHURCH  WORKERS."  New  Method 
Souvenirs  of  church  and  pastor  have  already  raised 
in  cash  over  $200,000.  We  will  send  you  hundreds  of 
letters  in  which  church  workers  tell  how  they  raised 
money  with  these  plans.  Write  for  this  book  to-day. 
New  Method  Co.,  5833. Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 


What  Is  Daus' Tip-Top? 


TO  PROVE  that  Daus'  "Tip-top' 
s  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
making    lOO   Copies    from    pen- 
written  and  50  Copies  from  type- 
written   original,  we  will  ship 
complete    duplicator,  cup    size. 
without     deposit,    on    ten 
ill)  days'  trial, 
Price $7.50 less  trade  ffi(T  nDf 
discount  of  3B%   or  «PO  MCI 
THE     FELIX  A.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
Daus  Bulldiug,  III  John  St.,  New  York  City 


Registered  Trade  Mark 


BRIGHTON 

Flat  Clasp  Garter 

for  solid  comfort.  The  newest  shades  and  designs  of  one 
piece,  silk  web,  not  mercerized  cotton.  All  metal  parts 
nickeled,  cannot  rust.   25  cents  a  pair,  all  dealers  or  by  mail. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  M.rket  St..  Philadelphia. 

Maters  of  Pioneer  Suspenders. 
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to  Algernon  C.  F.  Sartoris  while  General  Grant 
was   serving    his    second   term    as    President. 

In  the  administration  of  President  Hayes,  bis 
niece.  Miss  Emily  Plait,  became  the  bride  of 
General  Russell  Hastings  on  June  19,  1878. 

The  first  and  only  President  to  be  married  in 
the  White  House  was  Grover  Cleveland,  whose 
wedding  with  Miss  Frances  Folsom  took  place 
on  June  2,  1886.  One  other  President  took  a 
bride  while  in  office.  John  Tyler,  but  he  was 
married  in  the  home  of  Miss  Julia  Gardiner,  in 
this  city,  in  1844,  his  first  wife  having  died  at 
the  White  House  after  his  term  as  President  had 
begun. 


A  Friend  of  the  "  Bums."— The  death  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  Hadley,  for  twenty  years 
superintendent  of  the  Jerry  McAuley  Mission  in 
New  York  City,  robs  many  a  converted  New 
York  "  bum  "  of  a  faithful  and  helpful  friend. 
fter  having  been  himself  a  hopeless  drunkard, 
a  gambler,  a  thief,  and  then  a  "  bum,"  Hadley 
had  for  years  spent  most  of  his  time  trying  to 
uplift  others.  Mr.  Hadley,  we  learn  from  the 
New  York  Times,  came  of  good  English  stock,  his 
mother  being  the  daughter  of  a  minister  and  a 
descendant  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  was  born 
in  a  log  cabin  in  Malta  Township,  Morgan 
County,  Ohio,  in  1842.  He  became  a  drunkard 
and  later  a  thief,  and  was  so  often  in  danger  of 
the  penitentiary  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
Ohio.  He  came  to  New  York  and  got  a  place 
with  an  insurance  company  through  the  influence 
of  his  brother,  Col.  H.  H.  Hadley,  but  whisky  lost 
him  this  place,  and  he  was  quickly  in  the  gutter. 
He  drifted  from  saloon  to  saloon,  and  was  fre- 
quently on  the  verge  of  suicide. 

How  Hadley  first  came  to  the  mission  is  told 
in  his  book,  "  Down  in  Water  Street,"  which  was 
published  a  few  years  ago.     We  read  : 

One  Tuesday  evening  on  the  18th  of  April, 
1882,  I  sat  in  a  saloon  in  Harlem,  a  homeless, 
friendless,  dying  drunkard.  I  had  pawned  or 
sold  everything  that  would  bring  a  drink.  I 
could  not  sleep  unless  I  was  dead  drunk.  I  had 
not  eaten  for  days,  and  for  four  nights  preceding 
I  had  suffered  with  delirium  tremens,  or  the  hor- 
rors, from  midnight  till  morning.  I  had  often 
said:  "I  will  never  be  a  tramp;  I  will  never 
be  cornered ;  for.  when  that  time  comes,  if  it 
ever  does,  I  will  find  a  home  in  the  bottom  of 
the  river!"  But  the  Lord  so  ordered  it  that 
when  that  time  did  come,  I  was  not  able  to  walk 
one-quarter  of  the  way  to  the  river.  As  I  sat 
there  thinking,  I  seemed  to  feel  some  great  and 
mighty  presence.  I  did  not  know  then  what  it 
was.  I  walked  up  to  the  bar  and  pounded  it 
with  my  fist  till  I  made  the  glasses  rattle.  Those 
who  stood  by,  drinking,  looked  on  with  scornful 
curiosity.  I  said  I  would  never  take  another 
drink,  if  I  died  in  the  street ;  and,  reader,  I  felt 
as  though  that  would  happen  before  morning. 
Something  said,  "  If  you  want  to  keep  this 
promise,  go  and  have  yourself  locked  up."  I 
went  to  the  nearest  station  house,  a  short  dis- 
tance away,  and  had  myself  locked  up. 

I  was  placed  in  a  narrow  cell,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  all  the  demons  that  could  find  room 
came  in  that  place  with  me. 

But  he  says  that  there  was  another  spirit 
there  which  whispered  "  pray  "  and  ever  com- 
batted  the  demons  with  "  Pray  some  more."  He 
went  to  his  brother's  house  and  was  cared  for, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  evening,  he  went 
to  Jerry  McAuley's  mission.  Here  again  he  tried 
to  pray,  but  it  seemed  to  be  impossible.  He 
asked  McAuley  to  pray  for  him.  Said  Jerry: 
"All  the  prayers  in  the  world  won't  save  you 
unless  you  pray  for  yourself." 

Later,  in  his  brother's  home,  he  felt  that 
the  assistance  for  which  he  now  begged  had  been 
given,  and  he  told  his  brother,  II.  H.  Hadley 
(who  was  not  then  a  "professing"  Christian), 
that  he  had  been  converted.  Four  years  later 
he  succeeded  McAuley  as  superintendent  of  the 
mission,  and  there,  while  leading  a  meeting,  had 


The  Latest  Word 
In  Sanitation 

The  name  Sy-Clo  on  a  closet  means  health  insurance  for  your 
home  or  any  building  in  which  the  closet  is  placed ;  it  means  freedom 
from  all  those  diseases  which  are  usually  traceable  to  noxious  odors 
and  poisonous  gases  arising  from  ordinary  closets. 

Sy-Clo  stands  for  more  than  mere  flushing;  it  stands  for  a  won- 
derful syphonic  action  of  great  power — an  action  which  literally  pulls 
the  contents  of  the  bowl  into  the  drain,  cleansing  the  non-reachable 
parts,  instantly  .sealing  the  outlet  channel  with  a  water  trap  to  an 
unusual  depth,  and  absolutely  preventing  all  danger  of  gas. 

The  Sy-Clo  Closet  stands  for  an  interior  cleanliness  and  purity  im- 
possible in  an  iron  closet,  and  unknown  in  any  closet  but  one  made  of 
china — like  the  Sy-Clo.  Hand-moulded  of  china  all  into  one  solid  piece 
like  a  vase,  the  Sy-Clo  is  without  crack,  joint  or  rough  surface  to  col- 
lect dirt  or  disease  germs.  It  is  as  clean  inside  and  out  as  a  china 
pitcher,  being  made  exactly  the  same  way  and  of  the  same  material. 

The  surface  of  the  Sy-Clo  Closet  cannot  chip  off,  is  not  affected 
by  acid,  water  or  wear,  and  hence  cannot  rust  or  discolor  as  an  iron 
closet  does.  The  Sy-Clo  is  strong,  simple,  durable ;  it  cannot  get 
out  of  order  and  will  last,  with  ordinary  care,  as  long  as  the  house 
in  which  it  is  placed. 

It  costs  but  little  more  than 
the  common  closet,  and  when 
health  and  comfort  are  consid- 
ered, it  really  costs  less;  in  fact, 
your  doctor  pays  the  bill.  Your 
plumber  will  tell  you  that  Sy-Clo 
is  absolutely  the  latest  word  in 
perfect  sanitation. 

Send  for  booklet  on  "House- 
hold  Health" — mailed  free. 

POTTERIES  SELLING  CO., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
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You  don't  run  any  risk  of  getting  defective  material 
when  you  buy  Shur-Ons.     We  back  them  up  with  this  | 
guarantee:   Any  broken  part  of 
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within  one  year,  by  any  optician  in  the  United  States. 
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Valuable  Book  Free  . 

Contains  information  of  value  to  everybody.    Free  for  | 
name  of  your  optician. 

E.  Kirstein  Sons  Co.,  Dept.  E. 
Established  1864.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Benson izer  Book 

(Illustrated) 

This  book  is  entitled  "  Popular  Pneumotherapy,"  contains  64 
pages  of  information  taken  from  authoritative  writers  on  diseases 
of  the  Nose,  Throat  and  Lungs.  It  deals  with  all  phases  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  diet  and  digestion,  and  proper  mode  of 
living  ;  points  out  the  dangers  of  the  "  patent  medicine  habit," 
etc.  The  book  is  devoted  exclusively  to  diseases  of  the  air 
passages,  containing  many  suggestions  of  great  value  on 
Home  Treatment  of 

Asthma,  Bronchitis 
Catarrh  and  Consumption 

This  hook  will  equip  the  sufferer  with  knowledge  of  his  own 
case,  point  the  way  to  health  and  save  doctor  bills.  No  home 
should  be  without  it.    Sample  copy  mailed  free  on  request. 

BENSONIZER  COMPANY 

507  Granite  Building,  St.  Louis,    Ho. 


I  am  in  everybody's  mouth  every  day — or  ought  to  be. 

Sold  Only  In  a  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  tit  the  mouth.    Bristles 
in  irregular  tufts— cleans  between  the  teeth.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold  it. 

This  means  much  to  cleanly  per- 
sons— the  only  ones  ' 
like  our  brush. 


Adults' 86c. 
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the  satisfaction  of  hearing  this  brother  announce 
his  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  God's  ser- 
vice. 

During  Dudley's  years  of  service  at.  Water 
Street  not  less  than  7.r>,(tiH)  persons  are  said  to 
have  announced  their  Intention  to  begin  to  live 
a  better  life  at  the  meetings  conducted  by  con- 
verts. Before  the  mission  worker  died,  after  an 
illness  of  only  a  week,  one  of  the  nurses  heard 
him  say:  "My  poor  bums,  my  poor  bums;  who 
will  look  out  for  them  for  me?" 


The   cor- 

created  " 
he    owes 


Happy  Mme.  Fallieres.— -The  new  President  of 
France,  we  are  told  by  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Chronicle,  owes  his  triumph  to 
his  wife.  "  These  days  are  crowning  my  life," 
Mme.  Fallieres  is  quoted  as  saying, 
respondent  adds : 

Mme.  Fallieres  undoubtedly  has 
her  husband  and  he  recognizes  that 
every  step  upward  to  her  stimulus  or  her  plan- 
ning, although  she  has  always  remained  in  the 
background. 

At  the  Senate  Palace  Mme.  Fallieres  made  an 
admirable  hostess.  Stately  of  presence,  with  a 
grave,  amiable  face  and  a  kindly  smile,  she  did 
the  honors  while  her  husband  was  President  of 
the  Senate  like  one  to  the  manner  born. 

Fallieres  is,  indeed,  fortunate  in  his  wife. 
For,  be  it  understood,  the  role  of  "  Mme.  La 
Presidente  "  is  highly  important  within  the 
Elysge  Palace,  even  though  she  has  no  official 
existence  outside  of  it. 


MME.    FALLIERES, 

Who  is  said  to  be  largely  responsible  for 
the  success  of  President  Fallieres  in 
French  politics. 

President-elect  Fallieres  started  life  with  an 
excellent  head  for  politics,  but  he  was  notori- 
ously easy-going  and  inactive  ;  he  lacked  ambi- 
tion. He  would  have  been  perfectly  contented 
probably  to  live  and  die  a  respected  lawyer  or 
the  paternal  Mayor  of  a  sun-drowsy  southern 
town.  But  one  day  at  a  ceremony  at  Nerac  an 
old  priest  predicted  that  the  Mayor  would  be- 
come President  of  the  Republic.  Madame  took 
fire  at  the  thought.  Why  should  he  not  become 
President? 

She  established  at  Nerac  a  true  political  salon 
on  old-fashioned  lines.  She  toiled  unobtrusively 
to  make  her  husband  significant  all  over  the 
country  side.  She  surrounded  him  with  useful 
friendships  and  deftly  shunted  off  acquaintances 
whom  the  unsuspecting  man  trusted,  but  who 
his  clairvoyant  wife  foresaw  were  likely  to  re- 
tard his  progress.  She  was  all  the  more  resolute 
in  realizing  her  ambition  because  she  was  deter- 
mined to  justify  herself  for  having  married  a 
man  at  whom  her  family  sneered  as  a  crack- 
brained  revolutionist ;  at  best,  one  of  a  mind  far 
from  serious.  For  Fallieres  as  a  youth  was  ex- 
ceptionally frolicsome  and  as  a  student  unfail- 
ingly   failed    in    his    examinations. 
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w  Household  cares 
and  the  rearing  of 
children  often  rob  a 
woman  of  her  youthful 
freshness  and  beauty  un- 
less she  is  careful  to  pre- 
serve it.  The  greatest 
thing  in  the  world  to  keep 
women  young  is  Pom- 
peian  Massage  Cream. 
Best  of  all,  it  accomplish- 
es its  purpose  in  a  natural 
way.  It  is  not  a  cosmetic 
or  artificial  skin  coating 
ot  any  sort.  Pompeian 
Massage  Cream  clears 
the  pores,  gives  the  blood 
free  circulation,  removes 
all  wrinkles  and  insures 
a  clear,  healthy,  well- 
groomed  skin.  It  fills  out  hollows 
of  the  neck  and  gives  firmness  to 
the  bust.  Its  frequent  use  from 
now  will  overcome  the  neglect  of 
the  past.  Keeps  a  woman  young 
looking  and  good  looking. 


Pompeian 

Massage  Cream 


is  absolutely  devoid  of  grease  or  anything  that  would  promote 

growth  of  hair.     It  simply  produces  perfect  skin-health.  This  trade  mark  is 

'    L  ^  on  every  bottle 

We  Send  a  Free  Sample  to  Prove. ' 
Write   for  It  To-day  Without  Fail.\ 

You  can  recommend  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  to  the  men.  of  your  household. 
It  takes  away  shaving  soreness,  strengthens  the  skin,  and  removes  the  fore-dirt. 
The  best  barbers  use  it — refuse  any  other. 

We  prefer  you  to  buy  of  your  dealer  whenever  possible,  but  do  not  accept  a  substitute 
for  Pompeian  under  any  circumstances;  If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  his 
name,  and  we  will  send  a  50c.  or  SSt.oo  jar  of  the  cream,  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO.,  15  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,   O.f  PompeiaVluassage 
Try  Pompeian  Massage  Soap  if  you  are  hard  to  satisfy.    At  all  druggists.  '       ^  Cream.  Look  for  it. 
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V^OU  will  find  a  new  enjoy- 
ment in  this  delightful 
confection.  A  new  mint  flavor, 
a  mellowness,  smoothness, 
creaminess,     known    only    to 

V-AUt-NO 

■AFTER   DINNER  MINT- 

Sold  in  sealed  tins,  by  grocers,  confectioners 
and  druggists  everywhere.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  keep  ■  U-ALIy-NO  "  we  will  send  a 
liberal  box  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Kindly 
mention  Literary  Digest. 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  AMERICA 
Sole  Makers      439  N.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia 


THE  DIET  QUESTION. 

Whf  Some  People  Cannot  Eat  Ordinary 
Foods  and  Cereals. 

The  digestive  organs  are  often  called  upon  to 
assimilate  foods  containing  heating  and  fer- 
menting principles — failure  to  dispose  of  these 
materials  results  in  Dyspepsia  or  Diabetes. 

Until  the  introduction  of  the  "Criss  Cross 
Cereals,"  sufferers  from  these  troubles  were 
compelled  to  limit  their  diet  to  a  few  articles 
of  food.  Now  they  can  eat  gems,  biscuit,  grid- 
dle cakes  and  other  good  things  made  from 
Gluten  Flour,  Special  Diabetic  Flour,  Gluten 
Grits,  Barley  Crystals,  K.  C.  Whole  Wheat 
Flour,  and  Farwell  &.  Rhines  Health  Flour. 
These  products  are  prepared  especially  with 
reference  to  their  dietetic  value— with  regard 
for  proper  assimilation  and  digestion. 

For  those  who  are  sick,  we  publish  a  "Diet 
List"  which  we  will  send  to  any  one  for  the 
asking.    Please  ask  for  it. 

Trade-Mark  Registered. 


Criss  Cross  Cereals  are  sold  everywhere. 

FARWELL   A    RHINE8, 

1  Huntington  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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PATROL 

FIRE 


Extinguisher 

Is  the  most  efficient  fire  fighter 
made.  Quick  in  action,  strong, 
durable  and  absolutely  sure.  It  is 
built  by  the  largest  makers  of  fire 
engines  and  fire  fighting  apparatus 
in  the  world,  and  furnishes  reliable 
and  adequate  home  protection.  The 
Patrol  is  always  ready,  and  has  the 
same  effectiveness  as  the  big  chem- 
ical engines  we  make  for  the  regular 
city  fire  departments.  No  matter 
where  the  blaze  may  be,  the  Patrol 
can  reach  it.  Any  member  of  the 
family  can  use  it.  Smothers  fires 
that  water  cannot  reach.  Patrol 
Extinguishers  are  made  of  one 
solid  sheet  of  copper,  handsomely 
burnished,  and  every  extinguisher 
is  subjected  to  a  350-pound  test 
before  leaving  the  factory.  To  know 
just  why  the  Patrol  is  superior  to 
other  extinguishers,  write  for  free 
book  "How  to  Fight  Fire"  No.   126 

Several  Desirable  Territories  open  for 
Efficient,  Reliable  Agents. 

American  {aFrance  \mbmi  fa 

The    Largest    Builders    of     Fir* 
Fighting  Apparatus  Id  the  World. 

General  Office,  126  Erie  St., 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Branches  :  New  York,  20  War- 
ren St. ;  Boston, 294  Washing- 
ton St.;  Baltimore,  1183  Calvert  Building; 
Chicago,  873  Wabash  Ave. 


Boody,  McLellan  <h  Co. 
Bankers 

57  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


ORDERS  EXECUTED  FOR  CASH 
OR  ON  MARGIN 


to  chequ 


Interest  allowed  on  deposits  subject  to  cheque 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Albany  Poughkeepsie  New  Haven 

Hartford,  Bridgeport  and  Brooklyn 


Chiefs  of  the  5uffragi»t».— The  woman  suffra- 
gists lately  held  their  national  convention  in 
Baltimore,  and  aside  from  the  deliberations  the 
interest  in  the  sessions  centered  mainly  abouf 
the  number  of  octogenarian  and  distinguished 
workers  in  the  suffrage  cause.  The  oldest  of  the 
living  workers  in  this  movement  is  Miss  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  who  recently  completed  her  86th 
year.  "  The  suffragist  movement  is  peculiarly 
fortunate,"  says  the  Baltimore  News,  "  in  being 
able  to  center  its  gathering  about  a  figure  that 
embodies  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree  the  char- 
acter of  serene,  dignified,  cheerful  and  vigorous 
old  age  as   does  Miss  Anthony." 

Miss  Anthony,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Clara  Bar- 
ton and  Dr.  Anna  Shaw  excited  the  greatest  pop- 
ular, personal  interest,  we  are  told  by  Jane  A. 
Stewart,   who  writes   in  the  Boston   Transcript : 

Picking  out  the  notable  personages  has  been 
the  pleasant  occupation  of  the  curious,  conserva- 
tive Baltimore  audiences  to  whom  the  conven- 
tion of  suffragists  appeared  at  first  like  a 
"  freak  "  show.  One  woman  was  disappointed  in 
Susan  B.  Anthony  when  she  found  she  did  not 
wear  short  hair,  nor  have  "  I  am  a  suffragist  " 
placarded  on  any  of  her  garments.  "  Why,  she 
looks  like  a  dear  old  grandmother !  "  she  ex- 
claimed involuntarily,  and  then  subsided  with  a 
thoughtful   look. 

Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  "  the  brightest  wo- 
man in  America,"  as  a  delegate  behind  me  en- 
thusiastically called  her,  is  as  strong  a  person- 
ality as  any  present.  Even  her  witty,  logical, 
eloquent  speech  does  not  distract  the  attention 
of  the  audience  from  the  woman.  She  is  much 
shorter  in  stature  than  Miss  Anthony  or  most  of 
the  other  leaders.  Her  patrician  nose  and 
twinkling  black  eyes  have  far  more  of  the  eagle 
or  hawk  than  the  dove.  She  uses  some  telling 
counter-arguments  and  finely-'rounded  sentences 
to  arouse  the  popular  mind.  Such  statements  as 
"  one  can  but  wish,  with  his  recognized  desire 
for  '  fair  play,'  and  his  policy  of  a  '  square  deal,' 
it  had  occurred  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  if  five  millions  of  American  women 
are  employed  in  gainful  occupations,  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice  known  to  a  republic  would  de- 
mand that  these  five  millions  of  toiling  women 
should  be  enfranchised  to  enable  them  to  secure 
and  enforce  legislation  for  their  own  protection," 
and  "  electricity  and  steam  have  done  more  to 
scatter  households  and  divide  family  interests 
than  have  education  and  industry  among  women. 
Why  do  not  men  recognize  this  fact,  and  in- 
stead of  raising  false  issues,  such  as  '  Women's 
Clubs,'  '  Women's  Higher  Education,'  '  Women's 
Freedom  of  Thought  and  Action,'  accept  the 
inevitable  and  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  endeavor 
to  aid  women  in  their  search  for  the  right  path 
in  the  new  ways  which  lie  before  them?"  were 
winged  with  such  oratorical  magic  as  to  set  the 
convention   wild  with   applause. 

Much  the  same  power,  we  are  told  further,  is 
exercised  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  who  is 
president  of  the  World's  Alliance  of  Suffragists. 
Another  leader  is  Miss  Alice  Henry,  of  Aus- 
tralia, of  whom  we  read  : 

The  patient  workers  in  the  hidebound  districts 
of  the  United   States   listen  with  glistening  eyes 
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Farm  Mortgages 

In  Amounts  from  #300  to  $5000 

Complete  descriptive  list  describing 
each  mortgage  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation. Also  our  Booklet,  "  We're 
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about  our  methods  of  doing  business 
etc.     Send  for  information. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 
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The  Wonderful 
History  of 

The  Prudential 

has  been  read  and  re-read 
by  millions.  The  progress 
of  this  Life  Insurance 
Company  has  been  due  to 

Careful,  Conservative 
Management, 

A  Progressive  Policy, 

Just  and  Liberal  Treatment 
of  Policyholders, 

Absolute  Fidelity  to  its 
Trusts, 

Perfect  Fulfilment  of 
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This  is  the  Company  for  you  to 
insure  in.  Through  its  Profit-shar- 
ing Life  Insurance  Policies,  from 
$15  to  $100,000,  you  are  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  choose  a  plan 
exactly  adapted  in  cost  and  benefits 
to  your  needs  and  conditions. 
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is  caused  by  generation  of  gas  in  the 
stomach.  Charcoal  absorbs  all  gases, 
and   stops  fermentation. 

MURRA  Y'S 
CHARCOAL   TABLETS 

are  made  of  purest  charcoal.  Try  them 
for  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dyspepsia, 
and  indigestion. 

FOR  10c.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
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and  smiles  of  pleasure  to  her  cheerful  portrayal 
of  the  good  results  of  the  suffrage  in  the  distant 
continent.  Miss  Ilonry  is  besieged  by  querists 
anxious  to  know  "  how  It  works."  She  has  her 
own  map  of  Australia,  and  some  big  printed 
sheets,  on  one  of  which  is  printed  the  good  re- 
sults,  as  follows  : 

1.  Pre-maternity  acts. 

2.  Age  of  consent  raised. 

3.  Divorce  equalized. 

4.  Family  maintenance. 

5.  Children's    condition    improved. 

6.  Legal  profession  opened  to  women. 

All  of  which  has  been  secured  through  the  po- 
litical activity  of  women.  That  success  still 
leaves  something  to  be  achieved  is  shown  in 
Australia,  where,  although  women  have  national 
and  State  suffrage,  they  do  not  yet  enjoy  to  any 
degree  the  privilege  of  local  suffrage.  Miss 
Henry  is  in  this  country  on  a  visit,  and  is  study- 
ing especially  the  problems  of  dependent  children 
and  independent  women. 

While  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  suffragists 
are  octogenarians,  younger  women,  we  learn,  are 
coming  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  older  work- 
ers. 

A  new  leader  whose  prepossessing  appearance 
and  splendid  address  won  instant  recognition 
from  the  pleased  and  responsive  convention  is 
Mrs.  Ella  S.  Stewart,  of  Chicago,  president  of 
the  Illinois  Suffrage  League.  Mrs.  Stewart's 
dark'  eyes  glowed  with  hope  and  prophetic  fire 
as  she  described  the  enlistment  of  the  notable 
workers,  Mrs.  Ellen  Henrotin  and  Jane  Addams, 
in  the  campaign  now  on  to  get  the  woman's 
franchise  incorporated  in  the  proposed  new  char- 
ter for  the  city  of  Chicago. 

This  movement  in  Chicago  and  the  older  one 
in  Oregon  are  the  points  on  which  the  batteries 
of  the  suffragists  are  now  being  turned  in  a 
broadside  that  is  expected,  with  true  suffrage 
optimism,  to  win  out  in  both  cases.  Incidental 
to  the  Oregon  situation,  where  the  initiative  and 
referendum  is  having  its  first  demonstration  in 
connection  with  a  woman's  suffrage  legislative 
campaign,  the  women  are  appropriately  taking  up 
the  study  of  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and 
an  expert  on  this  subject,  George  H.  Shibley,  is 
on  the  programme  this  year. 

Another  subject  to  which  the  suffragists  have 
had  their  attention  called  this  year  in  a  marked 
and  impressive  way  is  that  of  working  women's 
unions. 


Steffens's  Interview  with  Cannon.— Mr.  Lin- 
coln Steffens,  while  in  Washington  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  private  citizen  to  learn  how  far  Con- 
gress represents  the  people,  encountered  Speaker 
Cannon  the  other  day,  and  this  is  what  the 
Cleveland  Leader  says  happened : 

The  interview  was  no  light  affair.  It  dealt 
with  basic  principles,  and  there  was  much  in  it 
about  the  Constitution,  functions,  prerogatives, 
elemental  rights,  inherent  tendencies,  and  the 
like.  The  Speaker  was  sitting  squarely  on  the 
back  of  his  neck,  and  had  consumed  eleven  ci- 
gars by  the  time  the  ordeal  was  over,  and  Mr. 
Steffens  had  discovered  a  lot  of  things.  Then 
came  a  more  momentous  discovery.  "  Uncle 
Joe  "  lowered  his  feet,  pulled  himself  together, 
and,  rising,  laid  a  paternal  hand  on  Mr.  Stef- 
fens's  shoulder. 

"  Mr.  Steffens,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  mighty 
bright  young  man.  You  wield  a  ready  and  a 
facile  pen.  I  might  even  call  it  trenchant.  I 
am  glad  you  came  to  Washington — glad  for  your 
sake  and  for  the  country's. 

"  Mr.  Steffens  " — the  Speaker's  voice  grew 
even  more  earnest — "  do  you  know  what  I  would 
do  with  you  if  I  owned  you?  By  that  I  mean 
if  I  had  control  of  you  as  your  publishers  have? 
Well,  I'd  keep  you  here  in  Washington  quite  a 
spell.  I'd  give  you  plenty  of  time  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  things.  I'd  have  you  study  a  great 
deal  of  law,  saturate  yourself  with  Blackstone, 
as  it  were,  and  then  I'd  have  you  take  up  the 
Constitution  and  study  that  in  the  light  of  the 
law  you  had  learned.  And  then  I'd  have  you 
turn  your  attention  to  the  organization  of  this 
Government — take  the  various  departments  to 
pieces  and  put  them  together  again,  as  it  were. 
And  then  I'd  have  you  take  up  our  public  men — 
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the  President,  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and 
the  leaders  of  Congress — and  subject  them  to  the 
closest  scrutiny — sort  o'  turn  an  X-ray  on  them, 
as  it  were.  And  then  " — a  long  pause — "  after 
about  ten  years  I'd  have  you  write  something. 

"  I  don't  know,"  added  the  Speaker,  as  he 
bowed  the  explorer  out  of  the  room,  "  but  that 
I'd  have  you  devote  twenty  years  to  study  be- 
fore  beginning   to   write." 


The  riceting  of  Napoleon  and  Goethe.— Robert 
de  Fiers,  in  an  article  in  Libcrte  (Paris),  gives 
some  notes  of  the  famous  meeting  between  Na- 
poleon and  Goethe,  taken  by  a  French  officer, 
who  presumably  saw  and  heard  all  that  then 
occurred.  The  writer  thus  describes  the  historic 
interview : 

The  Emperor,  who  was  returning  from  a  great 
review,  was  attended  to  the  gates  of  the  Erfurt 
castle  by  the  103d  infantry  regiment.  As  he 
mounted  the  stairs,  there  walked  beside  him  the 
Emperor  Alexander  (with  whom  he  had  just 
formed  an  alliance),  the  King  of  Saxony,  the 
King  of  Wurtemberg,  the  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tine,  and  Prince  William  of  Prussia.  In  the 
midst  of  the  officers  was  noticed  a  man  about 
sixty  years  old,  in  civilian's  dress,  who  was 
speaking  with  Marechal  Lannes.  While  the 
Emperor  goes  into  his  apartments,  Lannes  in- 
troduces his  companion. 

"  By  the  Emperor's  command,"  says  he, 
"  Von  Goethe." 

Goethe  is  led  into  a  great  hall.  The  Em- 
peror is  sitting  at  table  breakfasting.  Behind 
him  stand  the  ministers  and  the  members  of 
the  imperial  household  talking  together  in  low 
tones. 

"  Your  name  is  Goethe?  "  asked  the  Emperor, 
without  looking  up.  "  Yes,  your  Majesty." 
"How  old  are  you?"  "Sixty  years,  your 
Majesty."  "What  tragedies  have  you  written?" 
"  '  Iphigenia,'  '  Egmont,'  '  Torquato  Tasso.'  " 
"Have  you  seen  my  theatre?  What  do  you 
think  of  my  actors?"  "Excellent,  your  ma- 
jesty." "  I'm  glad  that  my  actors  please  in 
Germany.  "  Mahomet  '  has  been  well  played,  but 
the  piece  is  bad."  "  I  have  translated  it,  your 
Majesty."  "Really?  That  proves  that  your 
opinion  of  it  differs  from  mine.  I've  read  your 
'  Werther.'  You're  the  manager  of  the  Weimar 
theatre?"  "Yes,  your  Majesty."  "I  should 
greatly  like  to  see  German  actors  play  once 
more.  Day  after  to-morrow,  I  want  to  inspect 
the  battlefield  of  Jena  with  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia ;  from  there  I  want  to  go  to  Weimar.  Say  to 
the  Grand  Duke  that  I  should  like  to  see  his 
theater.  Talma  and  Duchesnois  come  with  me. 
Duroc  !  " 

Marechal   Duroc   approaches. 

"  How  is  it  in  Poland?  I've  received  no  news. 
Make  out  a  statement  on  the  population  of  the 
country,  on  its  financial  resources,  its  crops,  and 
its  means  of  subsistence.  Herr  von  Goethe  !  " 
"  Your  Majesty !  "  "  What  think  you  of 
Talma?  "  "  He's  an  eminent  artist,  tragedy  in- 
carnate." "D'  you  wish  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance? "  "I  should  be  happy  to  .  .  ."  "Wait 
.  .  .  Talma  comes  to  me  every  day  after  break- 
fast." 

Talleyrand  enters. 

"Ah  !  come  here.  I've  received  a  report  from 
Fouchfi  that  by  no  means  speaks  in  your  favor." 
The  Emperor  jumps  up,  leads  Talleyrand  into  a 
corner,  and  vehemently  protests  to  him.  A  lord- 
in-waiting  announces :  "  The  King  of  Wiirtem- 
berg !  "  The  Emperor  turns  round,  and  says 
with  a  bored  air :  "  I'm  busy — urgent  business. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  King  in  the  evening 
at  the  theater."  The  lord-in-waiting  departs. 
The  Emperor  takes  up  the  conversation  again, 
but  the  lord-in-waiting  appears  anew. 

"  Your  Majesty,  the  actor  Talma."  "  Let 
him  come.  Lannes,  here  a  moment.  To-mor- 
row review  of  the  Forty-fourth,  and  the  Hun- 
dred-and-Third  line  regiment.  In  the  first  rank 
put  private  Girand,  of  company  six  of  the  Hun- 
dred-and-Third  regiment.  He  was  at  Marengo  ;  I 
wish  to  speak  to  him,  he's  to  have  the  cross. 
The  troops  are  to  appear  in  dress  uniform.  The 
parade  takes  place  at  five  o'clock.  Talma,  what 
programme  have  we  for  to-day?  "  "  '  Cinna,'  or 
'Andromache,'  or  '  Britannicus.'  Your  Ma- 
jesty needs  only  to  choose."     "  Good !     Then   I 
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wish  '  Caesar's  Death.'  A  moment  more.  .  .  . 
Herr  von  Goethe.  .  .  .  Talma.  .  .  .  Good  morn- 
ing, gentlemen,  I  must  sleep  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.'' — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


Rapid  Ris  of  John  Mitchell.— The  United  States 
offers  many  examples  of  men  in  positions  of 
power  and  trust  who  began  life  in  humble  posi- 
tions, but  few  of  these  careers  are  more  dramatic 
than  the  rapid  rise  of  John  Mitchell  from  a 
worker  in  the  coal  mines  to  the  presidency  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  The  im- 
portant events  in  the  life  of  this  great  labor 
leader  are  told  as  follows  by  Frank  J.  Warne  in 
his  recent  book,  "  The  Coal-Mine  Workers  "  : 

John  Mitchell  was  born  at  Braidwood,  111.,  on 
February  4,  1869,  the  son  of  a  miner  and 
farmer.  Deprived  of  his  mother  within  two  and 
of  his  father  within  four  years  after  his  birth, 
he  was  at  an  early  age  left  in  the  care  of  his 
stepmother.  His  schooling  was  meager,  being 
secured  only  at  intervals  when  there  was  no  de- 
mand for  his  labor  upon  the  farm.  Thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  when  only  thirteen  years 
of  age,  he  entered  the  coal  mines  at  his  birth- 
place for  a  livelihood. 

It  was  while  thus  engaged  in  that  State  that 
he  first  came  under  the  influence  of  the  labor 
movement  as  then  directed  by  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  It  made  him  restless,  and  with  the  in- 
domitable will  of  his  Irish  parentage  he  set  out 
determined  to  see  something  of  the  world.  He 
visited  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  other  west- 
ern and  southwestern  States,  working  in  the 
coal  mines  to  support  himself.  Drifting  back  to 
the  Illinois  coal  field  in  1886,  he  became  a  mine 
worker  at  Spring  Valley,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  labor  movement  there  as  president  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  local  organization.  When 
twenty-two  years  of  age  he  married  Miss  Kath- 
erine  O'Rourke,  of  Spring  Valley  ;  five  children 
have  been  born  to  them,  of  whom  three  are  liv- 
ing. While  residing  at  Spring  Valley,  Mr. 
Mitchell  served  at  one  time  as  president  of  its 
board  of  education. 

Thirsting  for  knowledge,  he  read  everything 
within  his  reach,  joined  debating  societies,  inde- 
pendent political-reform  clubs,  and  various  social 
organizations,  in  which  many  opportunities  came 
to  him  to  exercise  his  mental  faculties  and  to 
cultivate  the  art  of  speech-making.  When  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  was  organized 
in  January,  1890,  he  was  among  the  first  to  be 
enrolled  as  a  member  in  his  district.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  sub-district  and  district  conven- 
tions ;  secretary-treasurer  of  the  northern 
Illinois  sub-district,  at  that  time  embracing  all 
the  State  then  organized  ;  and  in  1896  chairman 
of  the  Illinois  mine  workers'  legislative  commit- 
tee, with  headquarters  at  the  State  capitol  to 
work  for  labor  legislation.  He  served  later  as 
a  member  of  the  Illinois  state  executive. board, 
and  as  a  national  organizer. 

In  January,  1898,  at  the  Columbus  conven- 
tion, Mr.  Mitchell  was  elected  national  vice- 
president,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  the 
executive  board  made  him  acting  president  to 
succeed  Mr.  M.  D.  Ratchford,  who  resigned  to 
become  a  member  of  the  United  States  Industrial 
Commission.  The  national  convention  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  at  Pittsburg  in  January, 
1899,  confirmed  this  choice  and  elected  him  as 
its  president  for  the  following  year.  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  been  re-elected  each  year  since 
then.  He  is  second  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Civic  Federation. 


A  President  Who  Talks  In  His  Sleep.— From  the 
numerous  stories  that  are  being  told  of  Mr.  Fai- 
lures, the  new  President  of  France,  the  London 
Globe  prints  this  one : 

Mr.  Fallieres  is  a  corpulent,  heavily-built 
man,  and  it  seems  that  after  dinner  he  occa- 
sionally falls  off  into  a  post-prandial  nap.  One 
evening  when  the  new  President  was  dining  at 
the  Elysfe,  after  a  heavy  day  at  the  Senate,  he 
found  himself  utterly  unable  to  keep  his  eyes 
open,  and  when  the  man-servant  brought  around 
Mr.  Fallieres's  coffee  that  worthy  gentleman  was 
asleep.     Fearing    to    wake    him,    the    domestic 
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PAPER  PATTERNS  FOR  HEATING  PLANTS 

About  40  years  ago.  a  man  named  Butterick  made  a  busi- 
ness of  cutting  patterns  for  men's  shirts.  His  wife  suggested 
that  patterns  be  made  in  similar  manner  for  women's  and 
children's  clothes.  He  did  so  and  the  result  is  the  present 
Tissue  Paper  Pattern  used  in  every  home.  By  using  these 
patterns,  any  woman  who  can  sew.  can  make  clothes  fully  as 
attractive  and  serviceable  as  she  can  get  from  a  professional 
dressmaker  and  SAVE  HALF  THE  AMOUNT  charged  by  the 
dressmaker. 

We  make  patterns  for  heating  plants  for  any  building.  We 
go  further ;  we  make  the  material  and  cut  it  by  the  pattern  to 
fit  the  building.  It  is  surprising  how  simple  this  is.  It  is  the 
most  logical  way  to  put  in  a  heating  plant  as  we  have  proven 
to  the  thousands  of  USERS  OF  THE  ANDREWS  SYSTEM. 
THF  PPICF  of  each  heating  plant  is  based  on  Minne- 
IIIL*  r  IVIVL'  sotaclimateandincludesanAndrewsSteel 
Boiler,  richly  ornamented  radiators,  for  every  room  except  the 
kitchen, pipe  cut  to  fit,  fittings,  valves,  gold  bronze, brushes 
and  all  other  material  ready  for  use  with  diagrams  and  direc- 
tions so  plain  and  simple  that  any  man  handy  with  tools  can 
erect  the  plant  and  save  money. 
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being  made  of  steel  it  uses  the  least  fuel,  is  simple,  durable, 
easily  cleaned  and  needs  no  repairs.  It  will  last  as  long  as 
your  building.  Mild  heat  in  mild  weather.  Intense  heat  in 
zero  weather.  Perfect  control  is  secured  by  our  Regurgitating 
Safety  Valve  and  group  system  of  piping.  We 
design,  manufacture,  guarantee  and  sell  each 
plant  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  USER,  giv- 
ing you  the  lowest  price  for  the  value.  Estimates 
Fr^e.  If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  heating  plant 
of  any  kind.  SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  which 
explains  fully  how  you  can  erect  your  own  plant 
or  get  it  doneand  save  plumbers'  charges.  Send 
your  address  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
two  other  people  who  expect  to  buy  heating 
plants,  and  we  will  send  our  catalog  post  paid. 
IVe  do  it  right  in  44  states,  Canada  and 
Alaska.  Send  for  a  list  of  our  customers  in 
your  vicinity  and  examine  their  plants.  We  have  had  18  years* 
experience  in  the  Cold  Northwest. 

All  Plants  Guaranteed  and  Sold  on  360  Days'  Trial  Freo 
Freight  rates  equalized.    Old  houses  easily  fitted, 

349  HENNEPIN  AVE. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MANUFACTURERS  CONTRACTORS  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


THIS  BOOK  IS  FREE 

Do  you  like  good  things  to  eat?  Would  you  be  healthy  and  strong  and 
happy?  Would  you  become  acquainted  with  a  new  food — one  that  is 
delicious,  appetizing,  healthful? 

LYVOLA  Ripe  Olives  are  the  ripe  fruit  from  the  sunkissed  olive  trees 
of  California.  They  are  not  the  green  olive  that  you  have  eaten.  They 
are  the  fully  matured  fruit  with  all  the  oil  cells  fully  developed  and  pre- 
served intact.  When  you  eat  LYVOLAS  you  get  health-giving  olive  oil, 
without  the  olive  oil  taste. 

LYVOLAS  are  new.  You  have  never  eaten  them.  They  are  not  like 
tie  ripe  olives  heretofore  placed  upon  the  market.  They  are  delightfully 
delicious,  and  they  will  make  your  table  the  talk  of  your  community.  They 
are  cheaper  than  green  olives,  totally  different  and  infinitely  better.  Their 
beautiful  port  wine  purple  color  makes  them  an  attractive  dish  ;  their  rich, 
nutty  flavor  pleases  the  most  jaded  palate,  and  their  nutritive  properties 
.make  them  an  absolutely  perfect  health  food. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet  and  let  us  tell  you  all  about  them.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  and 
printed  in  colors.  Write  at  once  if  you  want  the  book.  Our  supply  of  LYVOLAS  from  this  year's 
crop  is  necessarily  limited  and  we  shall  send  out  only  a  limited  number  of  these  books.    Address 

LYVOLA  OLIVE  COMPANY,  dept.  d,  ROCHESTER,  NY. 
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Linen— 

for  Freedom 

Freedom  from  the  "stickiness"  of 
"close"  days.  Because  the  firm,  glossy 
Linen  threads  stand  apart  as  woven  and 
let  the  air  circulate  through  their 
meshes.  That  keeps  them  dried  out  and 
you  feel  clean  and  comfortable. 

And  freedom  from  colds,  too. 

Because  your  pores — those  busy  little 
heat  regulators  are  free  to  work. 

And  when  they  do  work  they  never 
let  the  temperature  of  the  body  vary 
more  than  a  degree,  summer  or  winter. 

Cotton  and  woolen  underwear  hug  the 
form. 

Their  soft,  down-like  fibres  '"mat"  and 
••pack",  get  soaked  with  perspiration 
and  you  are  encased  in  clammy  damp- 
ness, feel  sticky  and  uncomfortable. 

But,  worse  still,  your  pores  are  choked, 
quit  work,  and  you  catch  cold — mayhap 
contract  grip,  pneumoniaoi"rheumatism. 

Not  so  with  firm,  dry,  clean  Linen. 

And  that's  why  your  doctor  says 
"Linen  next  the  skin"— a  prescription  as 
pleasant  as  it  is  healthful.  When  he  says 
Linen  that  means  Kneipp  Linen,  because 
it's  the  only  pure  unmixed  Linen  Mesh 
Underwear  made. 

All  other  so-called  Linen  Meshes  con- 
tain cotton,  but  the  Kneipp  Mesh  is  pure 
Irish  Linen,  and  nothing  but  Linen. 

Its  easy,  loose  fit  and  "open  weave" 
next  the  skin  leave  the  pores  free  to 
establish  the  natural  temperature  of 
the  body. 

Its  closer  woven  surface  or  exposed 
side  protects  the  temperature  thus 
established. 

See  both  sides  of  Kneipp  Linen  Mesh 
in  the  folded  strip  that  makes  the 
streamers  for  the  seal.  But  samples  of 
our  several  weaves  and  weights  are 
free — so  write  for  them  today. 

Sent  For  Free  Inspection 

The  best  dealers  everywhere  sell  Kneipp 
Linen  Me>h  Underwear  for  Men.  Women 
and  Children.  On  request  we  will  Bend 
samples  of  the  different  weights  and 
meshes  and  give  you  the  names  of  our 
dealers  in  your  town.  If  we  have  no 
dealer  near  you  we  will  send  Kneipp 
Underwear  direct  to  you  for  free  inspec- 
tion. Write  today  for  free  Linen  Book. 
It  tells  the  simple  proved  truth  about 
Linen  for  Comfort  and  Health. 

Kneipp  Wear-Guarantee 

The   manufacturer's  strong   wear-guarantee 
stands  behind  every  garment.    If  it  does  not  wear 
satisfactorily  your  deal- 
er will  replace  it  on 
his  judgment    with- 
out consulting  us 
— or    we    will    if 
you  deal  di- 


Linen  Mesh 

Kneipp; 

Underwear 


rect  with  us. 
Our  sweeping 
wear-lgunran- 
tee  protects 
both  our 
dealers  and 
the  wearer. 

C.  COMMICHAU 

&  CO.,  Ltd. 
88  Franklin  St 
New  York  City 


ix  Sleeves 
Jlalf  Sleeves 
or  Sleeveless 


AOENTS  WANTED | 

HAVE  YOU       IAI       DO 
TRIED  THE     IVUIr    f 

YOU  CAN   BIND  one  sheet 

or  three  hundred   sheets  in    10 

seconds.     The  Klip  binds  loose 

sheets,  pamphlets  or  magazines. 

If.  H.  BALLARD,    -    327  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 
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placed  the  coffee  on  the  table  and  retired.  And 
Mr.  Fallieres  slumbered  on.  And  as  he  slept  he 
dreamed.  Whether  the  memory  of  the  troublous 
times  of  his  youth  was  upon  him  or  whether  the 
vision  of  the  German  Emperor  with  his  legions 
crossing  the  frontier  disturbed  his  digestion  we 
are  not  told,  but  as  he  dreamed  the  veteran 
President  of  the  Senate  was  heard  to  murmur  the 
famous  line  of  Victor  Hugo,  "Give  me  powder 
and  balls."  Then  he  lapsed  into  silence  again, 
and  again  he  was  heard,  in  a  deep,  sleepy  voice, 
calling  for  powder  and  balls.  At  first  Mr.  Lou- 
bet,  who  was  sitting  near  his  old  friend,  paid  no 
attention,  and  the  guests  continued  their  con- 
versation. But  when  for  the  sixth  time  Mr.  Fal- 
lieres repeated  his  request,  "  Give  me  powder  and 
balls,"  the  President  of  the  Republic  turned  im- 
ploringly to  his  companions  at  the  table,  and  in 
a  somewhat  irritated  voice,  exclaimed,  "  For 
heaven's  sake,  give  him  powder  and  balls."  At 
this  moment  Mr.  Fallieres  awoke,  but  as  his  fel- 
low-guests discreetly  pretended  to  have  observed 
nothing,  he  quietly  helped  himself  to  a  piece  of 
sugar  and  drank  up  his  coffee. 


The  Turning  Point  in   Dr.  Rainsford's   Life.— 

In  his  book,  "  A  Preacher's  Story  of  His  Life 
and  Work,"  which  was  published  over  two  years 
ago,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford  gives  some  il- 
luminating incidents  of  his  career.  The  follow- 
ing story  tells  how  he  first  became  interested  in 
mission  work  : 

My  first  visit  to  the  East  Side  of  London  was, 
I  believe,  the  turning  point  in  my  life.  I  was 
a  gawky  boy,  but  through  my  father's  influence 
I  had  entree  to  some  of  the  best  houses  in  Lon- 
don, so  when  this  committee  was  formed,  I 
knew  personally  half  of  the  members.  One  day 
Admiral  Fishbourne  came  to  lunch  with  my 
father  and  said  to  me : 

"  Willie,  come  over  with  me  to  the  East  Side 
of  London  ;  I  want  you  to  see  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  there."  We  went  to  East  London  to  an 
old  chapel  in  a  dirty  street  where  there  were 
about  four  hundred  poor  women  working.  These 
women  met  together  twice  a  week  for  three 
hours'  work,  getting  sixpence  ;  I  think  they  also 
got  what  they  were  working  on,  and  when  the 
work  was  done  some  one  gave  an  address.  They 
were  very  ignorant,  and  very  poor;  there  had 
been  no  social  movement  to  reach  these  people, 
but  these  charming  ladies  (no  blue-stocking 
type)  took  the  trouble  to  show  these  poor  wo- 
men how  to  work,  and  talked  with  them,  and 
that  was  something.  Well,  I  went  to  this  chapel, 
talked  with  the  women,  asked  questions,  etc., 
and  when  the  time  came  for  the  address,  the  ad- 
miral, a  great  big  man,  got  up  and  said,  "  My 
friends  [I  hope  God  has  forgiven  him  the  lie], 
my  young  friend  William  Rainsford  is  here  to- 
day, and  has  come  to  make  an  address."  I  had 
no  more  idea  of  talking  to  these  people  than  the 
man  in  the  moon  ;  I  had  never  even  talked  in 
Sunday  School,  so  when  I  heard  him  say  that  I 
shivered  with  dismay  and  terror.  I  was  only 
seventeen  ;  there  were  half  a  dozen  ladies  pres- 
ent, of  whom  I  was  naturally  afraid,  and  four 
hundred  poor  women  looking  up  at  me.  I 
seized  the  Bible  upside  down  and  stammered  and 
sputtered  something  for  three  or  four  minutes. 
The  agony  of  that  thing  is  still  vivid  in  my  mind. 
Afterwards  one  of  the  ladies,  a  sweet,  Christian 
woman,  came  to  me  and  said,  "  Now  you  must 
come  back  next  Tuesday."  I  went  back  and  I 
spoke  again.  I  think  it  was  largely  conceit  that 
gave  me  courage,  but  I  had  made  a  beginning  ; 
but  I  think  God  uses  our  miserable  little  sins  and 
mistakes  often  for  His  purposes.  It  ended  by 
my  speaking  regularly  to  these  women.  I  liked 
to  go,  and  they  listened.  So  this  work  in  the 
chapel  had  important  results  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned. 


Henry  H.  Rogers  at  Home.— A  pen  portrait  of 
Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers,  the  Standard  Oil  magnate, 
giving  his  "other  side,"  is  contributed  to  the 
current  M.  A.  P.  in  America  (New  York). 
"  Like  others  who  have  been  over-abused  or 
praised  by  the  public,"  we  read,  Mr.  Rogers, 
"  has  traits  and  characteristics  which  make  for 
a  more  even  swing  of  the  balances."  To  quote 
further : 
ry  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  wL   i 


No  Capital  Needed 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to 

J 

set  up  in  business  for 
one's  self  today.  Capital 
is  needed  to  do  that. 
And  sufficient  capital  is 
not  easy  to  get. 

The  temptation  before 
young  men  is  constantly 
to  sink  themselves  in 
salaried  positions.  They 
grow  old  but  not  in- 
dependent. They  settle 
down  as  the  servants  of 
corporations  and  the 
men  of  other  men. 

We  earnestly  wish  we 
could  place  before  you 
and  every  other  man  or 
woman,  young  or  old, 
above  the  average,  the 
advantages  of  represent- 
ing The  Ladies*  Home 
Journal  and  The  Satur- 
day  Evening    Post. 

Many  a  man  invests 
his  capital  and  loses  it. 
You  cannot  lose  the  capi- 
tal we  furnish  you  if  you 
are  earnest,  honest  and 
industrious. 

Why  not  secure  a  cap- 
ital start  without  capital 
and  make  more  money 
than  many  a  small  mer- 
chant with  less  effort 
and  no  risks  whatever? 
Write  us  about  it. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO. 
682-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Mr.  Rogers  possesses  some  very  human  ami 
attractive  qualities.  At  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  the 
town  which  gladly  assumes  all  responsibility  for 
the  Standard  Oil  magnate,  Mr.  Rogers  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  democratic  of  men.  In 
return  for  its  being  his  native  place  and  for  its 
fidelity,  Mr.  Rogers  has  transformed  Fairhaven 
so  thoroughly  that  it  is  called  "  The  Eden  of 
Southern  Massachusetts,"  and  it  has  become  one 
of  the  show  places  of  New  England.  Years  ago, 
as  a  boy,  he  was  employed  in  weighing  sugar 
and  drawing  molasses  in  the  old  Union  grocery, 
at  Fairhaven. 

H.  H.  Rogers  is  Superintendent  of  Streets  in 
Fairhaven.  His  draw  for  his  work  is  $3.00  per 
day.  Incidentally,  he  disburses  millions  in  beau- 
tifying the  town.  It  is  his  principal  diversion, 
when  at  home,  in  summer.  Nothing  suits  him  so 
well  as  to  shower  gifts  upon  his  native  town, 
though  all  that  is  given  is  useful  and  wisely 
planned.  Immense  sums  have  been  expended  in 
buildings,  in  macadamized  streets,  in  extending 
and  curbing  sidewalks,  and  in  planting  trees. 
Just  now  a  thirty-acre  park  is  being  laid  out  and 
beautified  at  his  expense. 

As  a  humorist  Mr.  Rogers  ranks  high  in  Fair- 
haven estimation.  He  is  president  of  the  Fair- 
haven High  School,  being  a  member  of  the  first 
class  to  graduate  from  that  school.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  alumni  Mr.  Rogers  asked  the 
treasurer  to  kindly  state  the  balance  on  hand. 

"  Sixty  cents,"  was  the  reply. 

"  As  the  report  shows  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
amount  for  an  elaborate  celebration,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  arrange  for  the  event,"  said  Mr. 
Rogers.  And  the  members  proceeded  to  "  ar- 
range "  with  much  merriment.  At  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  high 
school  at  a  mock  school  session,  Mr.  Rogers  read 
a  composition  entitled  "  The  Hen  Roasted,  or 
Truth  Fricasseed." 

"  You'll  find  my  text,"  he  said,  "  in  last 
year's  Robert  B.  Thomas's  Farmers'  Almanack, 
11th  month,  22d  verse." 

Referring  to  his  text,  he  continued :  "  It  is 
unusual  for  the  Prophet  Thomas  to  make  such  a 
remark,  for  generally  his  calendar  is  covered 
with  '  Look  out  for  snow  about  this  time.'  Evi- 
dently the  distinguished  patriarch  of  the  weather 
tri'd  to  drive  the  hen  through  the  garden  gate, 
and  with  her  usual  rebellious  spirit  she  flew 
over  the  garden  wall." 

Mr.  Rogers  further  said :  "  Listen  to  the 
racket  the  hen  makes  when  she  detaches  her- 
self from  an  egg  that  is  not  worth  more  than 
two  cents  at  the  outside.  To  hear  her  you  would 
think  she  had  committed  murder.  Speaking  of 
eggs,"  he  continued,  "  a  woman  went  into  a  gro- 
cery store  and  inquired  of  the  proprietor,  '  Are 
the  eggs  good?'  'Well,'  he  replied,  'we  call 
them  Saturday  night  eggs,  Madam,  because 
they've  tried  all  the  week  to  be  good.'  " 


nri.  Longworth's  Pluck  in  the  Face  of  Peril.— 

Burr  Mcintosh,  in  speaking  about  the  Taft  Phil- 
ippine trip  a  few  days  before  Alice  Roosevelt 
became  the  bride  of  Nicholas  Longworth,  said  : 

"  I  don't  know  of  an  American  or  any  other 
foreigner,  though,  who  ever  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  the  Empress  of  China  as  did  Miss 
Roosevelt.  You  see,  that  girl  is  just  a  typical 
American.  Her  independence  is  beautiful,  and 
it  is  tempered  with  a  tact  which  always  makes 
it    comprehended    and    accepted    anywhere.      And 
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THE  BEST  MAIL 
INVESTMENT 


MONEY  received  in  sums  of 
$25.00  and  upward  from  small 
investors  throughout  the  United 
States  is  loaned  oy  this  Company 
under  New  York  Banking  De- 
partment supervision  on  home- 
builders'  real  estate.  It  is  with- 
drawable at  pleasure.  It  earns  5 
per  cent,  per  annum,  which  we 
remit  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year ;  and  earn- 
ings are  paid  for  every  day  the 
money  is  in  our  possession. 

Assets $1,750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits  .  $150,000 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  CO. 
So,  9TimesBldg.,  B'way.N.  Y.  City 


Full  particulars  will 
interest  all  who  would 
like  to  get  better  returns 
than  Z%  or  4  per  cent, 
without  speculative  risk. 
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This 

Complete 

Loose 

Leaf 

Library 

These  three 
booklets,  which 
we    will    mail 
gratis     to    any 
business  or  profes- 
sional man,  contain 
over  200  pages  of 
new    and    valuable 
information,     on     the 
subject  of  Loose  Leaf 
Bookkeeping   and   Ac- 
counting. 

No  matter  what  kind 
of  records   you   keep,  or 
what  system  you  use,  these 
books  will  show  you  how  to 
simplify  and  improve  your  methods.  ^»^p 

Over  50  Record  Forms,  designed  for  manufacturers,  merchants,  managers  and 
men  of  all  professions,  are  illustrated,  described  and  fully  explained  in  these  booklets. 
You  cannot  buy  a  more  comprehensive  and  complete  treatise  on  the  subjectof 
Loose  Leaf  Record  Keeping,  than  we  give  you  in  this  Library. 

You  incur  no  obligation  by  accepting  the  books,  which  we  will  be  glad  to 
mail,  without  cost  to  you,  upon  receipt  of  your  request  written  on  your 
business  stationery. 

JOHN  C.  M6ORE  CORPORATION,      4IZ  Stone  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1839. 
Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS  of  Loose  Leaf  Record  Keeping. 
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Don't 
Bother 

Sending 


La  Reclama 

V    C I  OARS 


Sirnplv 
Write  Us 

on  Your 

Letter  Head. 


We  want  you  first  to  prove  to  yourself  the  luxury  and  economy  of  Examiner  Cigars.  We  are  certain 
you  will  like  them.  We  are  selling  direct  to  fastidious  smokers  in  every  portion  of  the  country.  1  een 
doing  so  for  many  decades.  Only  the  specially  selected  tobacco  grown  for  our  own  use,  accepted  by 
our  trained  experts,  is  used  for  each  of  the  thirty  different  styles  of  Havanas  we  make. 

By  buying  direct  from  our  factory  you  eliminate  profit  and  expenses  of  salesmen,  jobbers  and  dealers. 
We  sell  you  direct  from  our  factory  better  cigars  at  a  less  price  than  you  can  obtain  from  any  other  source. 

Our  Examiner  cigars  ($5  per  100), are  better  than  any  ten  cent  cigar  that  you  can  buy  in  the  ordin- 
ary way      We  take  all  the  risk  to  prove  this  to  you. 

Write  us  today  on  your  Business  Letter  Head  or  enclose  business  card  and  a  box  of  50  will  be 
shipped  to  you  at  once.     Smoke  some.     If  satisfactory  send  us  $2.50.     If  not,  return  at  our  expense. 

We  pay  expressage  both  ways. 

Testimonials  similar  to  these  reach  us  every- day  : 

"  They  are  excellent  for  the  money ;  better  than  I  expected.' 
H.  E.  BLACK, 
County  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cortez,  Colo. 


"  I  find  them  the 'best  ever ';  never  smoked  a  cigar  as  good.' 
A.  R.  CORL.ETT, 
House  of  Representatives,  Ohio. 


La  Reclama  Cu^an  Factory,  1899  First  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Established  1875. 
References  :  Union  Exchange  Bank,  Fifth  Ave. 
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WEDDING  RING 


Heart-to-heart    talks     on 
marriage  and  its  pitfalls. 
By  Rev.  Cortland   Myers. 
l6mo. cloth,  75c.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  .Pubs.,  N.  Y. 


«.HE   DOMESTIC    BLUNDERS    OF   WOMEN 

Critical  sketches  by  a  "Mere  Man,"  constituting  an 
attack  upon  woman's  stronghold  in  the  home. 
12mo,  cloth,  210  pages,  $1.00.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY,  Publishers,  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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E  DOES 
UR  MONEY 
GO? 


A  systematic  record  of  personal  and  house- 
hold accounts  will  tell  you. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  CASH  BOOK 

records  what  you  spend  and  how.  Keeps 
accurate  record  of  investments  and  returns 
therefrom  and  teaches  economy  by  showing 
where  you  can  curtail. 

You  cannot  save  systematically  until  you 
guard  your  expenditures. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  CASH  BOOK  is  simple  and 
complete  and  the  best  device  of  its  kind  ever 
sold. 

A  handsome,  loose  leaf  book,  leather  bound, 
with  your  name  stamped  in  gold,  for  $2.00,  or 
with  cloth  binding,  for  81.00,  charges  prepaid, 
and  your  money  back  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Additional  sheets,  25c.  per  dozen,  to  insert 
as  desired.  ORDER  TO-DAY.  Further  infor- 
mation furnished  upon  request. 

W.  A.   MARSH 

816  Col.  Savings  and  Trust  Bldg..  Columbus,  0. 


HOME  STUDY 
COURSES 


O' 


iUR  School  affords 
the  home  student 
an  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue a  Complete  High 
School  Course  under 
professors  in  leading 
American  colleges 
and  universities.  The 
Courses  in  English 
are  given  by  Prof. 
Genung,  of  Amherst. ; 
History,  by  Prof. 
Wells,  of  Yale  ;  Latin, 
by  Prof.  Harkness,  of 
Brown;  Greek,  by 
Prof.  Chase,  of  Har- 
vard. An  eminent 
specialist  is  at  the 
head  of  every  depart- 
ment. 
Students  may  regis- 
ter at  any  time  and  may  take  up  complete  courses 
or  pursue  special  branches.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  students  preparing  for  college.  We  also 
offer  instruction  in  Commercial  and  Normal 
Branches. 

Every  reader  of  The  Digest  who  is  interested 
In  home  study  and  correspondence  teaching  is 
invited  to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  eighty-page 
catalogue  and  full  information  in  regard  to  our 
home  study  courses. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  29,  Springfield,  Mass. 


John  F.  Gesu.vg.  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Euglish. 


MANY 

STORIES  FROM 

MANY 

NURSES 


mxM 


A  Book  of  absorbing  Interest,  in  which  half  a 
hundred  Chautauqua  Nurses  tell  of  success  won. 

Our  Coarse  of  training  by  home  study  is  Invalu- 
able for  the  practicing  Nurse  or  the  beginner. 

Endorsements    by    physicians,    nurses     and 
patients. 

Letters  from  hundreds  of  graduates  earning 
$12  to  $30  weekly.  Above  mailed  upon  request. 
THE  CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING, 
3S1  Main  St.,  Jamestown,  N  Y. 


courage?  You  can't  make  her  lose  her  nerve. 
You  doubtless  know  that  it  isn't  like  Druid  Hill 
Park  when  you  travel  around  over  there  among 
those  islands.  You  are  right  in  among  a  lot 
of  real  savages,  and  the  animals  aren't  kept  in 
cages.  Through  some  of  the  wildest  parts  of 
the  islands  the  officials  of  the  party  were  forced 
to  go  at  times.  The  ladies  of  the  party  were 
not  cordially  invited  to  accompany  them  on  all 
of  these  marches.  But  when  the  danger  seemed 
like  real  danger,  there  was  no  keeping  the 
daughter  of  the  President  behind,  and  whenever 
she  could  get  any  of  the  older  ladies  to  accom- 
pany her  she  was  always  on  hand. 

On  the  long  ride  across  the  Mindanao  trail 
she  and  Representative  Longworth  rode  together 
way  in  the  van,  and  if  anything  was  necessary 
to  cement  a  love  match,  already  begun,  those 
wild  rides  among  the  hills  did  it.  On  that  ride 
through  the  wildest  part  of  the  Philippines  we 
had  four  troops  of  cavalry  with  us.  In  the 
mountains  through  which  we  passed,  camping 
by  night  and  traveling  by  day,  there  were  60,000 
Moros.  Don't  you  think  a  girl  with  courage  like 
that  would  make  any  fellow's  heart  bump  around 
at  a  rather  lively  rate? 

At  Hongkong  there  were  rumors  of  bitterness 
against  the  party  at  Canton,  where  already  the 
city  was  placarded  with  signs  bearing  the  por- 
trait of  Miss  Roosevelt  in  a  sedan  chair,  being 
carried  by  four  turtles  in  place  of  coolies.  This 
is  a  threatening  insult,  which  a  Chinaman  would 
fight  to  the  death  if  made  against  him.  Consul- 
General  Bragg  strongly  advised  the  American 
women  to  stay  in  Hongkong,  but  Miss  Alice 
wanted  to  see  Canton,  and  that  settled  it.  A 
gunboat  was  placed  at  her  service.  Consul  and 
Mrs.  Lay,  Mrs.  Senator  Newlands,  Miss  Board- 
man,  Miss  MacMillan,  and  "  Nick "  made  a 
party,  and  they  all  went  to  Canton,  enjoyed  their 
stay,  and  came  back  unharmed.  Really  those 
are  two  of  the  best  children  that  ever  lived,  and 
the  country  may  well  be  proud  of  them  both. 


A  Great  Hymn  in  Fifteen  Minutes.— As  a  com- 
panion to  the  story,  "  Twelve  minutes  to  write  a 
popular  song,"  one  of  our  readers  sends  us  the 
following  statement  from  Fanny  Crosby,  regard- 
ing the  writing  of  that  world-wide  hymn,  "  Safe 
in  the  arms  of  Jesus."     We  read  : 

One  day  Mr.  W.  H.  Doane,  who  had  composed 
much  beautiful  music,  came  to  me  hurriedly 
and  exclaimed  :  "  Fanny,  I  have  just  forty  min- 
utes to  catch  the  train  for  Cincinnati.  During 
that  time  you  must  write  me  a  hymn,  and  allow 
me  a  few  minutes  to  catch  the  train."  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  good  mood  for  writing.  He 
hummed  the  melody  to  which  he  wanted  the 
words  written,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  I  gave 
them  to  him.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Cincinnati 
he  published  the  hymn. 


Our    First    Ambassador    to    Japan.— Luke     E. 

Wright,  Governor-General  of  the  Philippines, 
will  go  to  Japan  as  our  first  ambassador  to  that 
country,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  Senate 
approves  his  nomination.  Judge  Wright  was 
born  in  Tennessee  in  1847.  He  was  for  eight 
years  the  attorney-general  of  Tennessee,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Memphis  bar  when  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  of  vice-governor  of  the 
Philippines.  Mr.  Wright  is  a  Democrat  and  an 
ex-Confederate.      The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says  : 

Governor  Wright  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Philippine  administration  since  the  close  of 
1903,  and  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his 
service  has  earned  an  enviable  reputation  for 
industry,  sagacity  and  executive  talent.  He 
succeeded  to  a  difficult  position  at  a  difficult 
time  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  War,  whose  fine  career  in  the  Philip- 
pines had  established  standards  of  excellence  in 
administration  that  were  none  too  easy  to  copy. 
Governor  Wright  will  find  in  Tokio  very  differ- 
ent   conditions    from    any    that    have    previously 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenu«,  New  York 
Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    Win.  O.  Pratt,  JVlgr. 
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*roof ^Absolute 
Supremacy 

Sparkling       M 
afural  Lit-hia 

holds  The/worlds 
highest  awards  m 
competition  wiin  I 
over  three  nua- 
arccL  znc/uar/tg' 
a/Zthewell  known 
table  waters  at 
the  two  greatest 
Worlds  fairs. 


3f  irst  in  purity. 

JFirst  in  effervescent  life. 

jjtrst  in  palatableness. 

jjirst  as  a  NATURAL  Lithia 
Water. 

jjirst  in  the  estimation  of  all 
who  have  used  it. 

When  you  order  a  sparkling 
water,  be  sure  it  is  a  genuinely 
pure  Natural  Lithia,  bottled  at  the 
Spring — that's  THiavvatba. 

A  bookletjwill  be  sent  free  if  you  address 


V/St 


f9MP/Wy. 


DISTRIBUTORS, 

New  York 
Chicago 
St.  Paul 
Duluth 

FOR   THE 

Hiawatha 
Spring  Co. 

Order 

"Hiawatha" 

To-day 


MINNEAPOLIS 


SEND  FOR  MY  BROCHURE 

The  Art   of    Expression 

The  Anna  Morgan  Studios  are  a  school  for  culture — where  the 
education  that  consists  of  mere  knowledge  is  supplemented  by  in- 
struction leading  to  perfect  finish — to  the  interpretation,  express- 
ion and  realization  of  the  best  that  life  holds  for  the  individual. 
Individual  and  class  instruction.  Graduating  classes  for  those 
who  wish  to  become  teachers  or  dramatic  artists.  My  brochure 
will  interest  vou  if  you  have  a  son  or  daughter.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

ANNA  MORGAN,  826  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  III. 


theLAWhomb 
as  lincoln  did. 

The  Home  Law  School  Seriee 
Now  complete,  prepares 
ambitious   students  for 

i  the  Bar,  any  state;  coTera 
Theory  *Practiceauthor- 
itatively, simply.  Marks 
anepoch.  First  few setsat 
SPECIAL  PRICE.  Write 

ERICK  j.  DRAKE  &  CO. 

E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 


WHAT'S    IN  A  NAME? 

Probably  5300  for  you.  Have  you  a  name?  We  want  it.  The 
New  Southwest  Publishing  Co.  offers  $300  cash  for  the  most  suitable 
name  for  a  first-class  magazine,  devoted  to  the  progress  of  the  great 
Southwest.  Send  us  vour  suggestion.  Write  to-dav  for  particulars. 
NEW  SOUTHWEST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  538  Temple 
Court,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  rre  asked  to    mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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We  want  to  acquaint 
you  with 

OLD  HAW5MRH0B 

"  Look  for  the  Water  Mark" 

for  all  forms  of  your 
business  stationery. 
Send  for  our  speci- 
men book  so  that  we 
can  write  you.  As 
our  letter  on  //  im- 
presses you,  so  will 
your  letter  on  //  im- 
press your  customer. 


That  Old  Hampshire  Bond  is  good  paper 
for  commercial  stationery  is  the  testimony  of 
discriminating  business  men  —  many  of  them 
have  told  ns  it  is  the  best. 

Prove  this  for  yourself— have  your  printer 
show  you  the  Old  Hampshire  Bond  Book  of 
Specimens,  or  better  still,  write  us  for  a  copy. 
It  contains  suggestive  specimens  of  letterheads 
and  other  business  forms  printed,  lithographed 
and  engraved  on  the  white  and  fourteen  colors 
of  Old  Hampshire  Bond.  Please  write  on 
your  present  letterhead. 


Hampshire 

Paper 

Company 


The  only  paper 
makers  in  the 
world  making 
bond  paper  ex- 
clusively. 

South  Hadley 
Falls,     Mass. 


PLANS  for  this  house  and  over 
150  equally  attractive  by  lead- 
ing architects  will  be  published 
during  1906  in 

"KEITH'S" 

THE  MAGAZINE 

of  Moderate  Cost  Homes 
The  houses  range  in  cost  prin- 
cipally from  $2000 to  $5000.  We 
devote  64  pages  monthly  to  the 
requirements  of  the  man  wish- 
ing to  build  or  decorate  a  mod- 
erate priced  home. 
To  all  subscribing-  now  we  offer  to  enter  subscription  for  one  year 
and  send  at  once  35  plans  contained  in  four  late  copies,  16  in  all  for 
price  of  one  year,  $1.50.     On  newstands,  15  cents  a  copy. 

HAVE  YOU  DECORA  !  ED?  Our  new  192-page  book  — 
"Practical  House  Decoration." — written  by  experienced  decora- 
tors, will  prove  invaluable  in  definitely  shaping  your  ideas  and  secur- 
ing an  artistic  home.  The  plans  offered  are  practical  and  can  be 
carried  out  in  moderate  priced  materials.  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  interior  views  and  examples  of  wall  decorations. 
Gives  12  complete  decorative  schemes  for  an  entire  house.  Hand- 
somely printed  on  a  high  grade  paper,  bound  in  linen  finished  cover. 
Size  of  book  9M  *  7  inches.  Price,  $1.00.  SPECIAL  — A  year's 
subscription  to  "  Keith's  "  and  above  book,  $2.00. 

MAX  L.  KEITH,   936  Lumber  Ex.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Climates  wear  out.  Smokes,  Sprays,  or  nny  single  medicine  relieve 
only  temporarily.  Our  CONSTITl'TIONAl,  treatment,  founded 
1883,  is  for  permanently  eliminating  the  CAUSE  of  Asthma  and  Hay 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attacks  will  not  return.  Write 
for  KOOK  25  A,  containing  reports  of  many  illustrative  cases  to 
prove  this.     Mailed  FREE.     P.  HAROLD  HAYES,  KufTalo,  N.  1. 
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confronted  American  representatives  there.  The 
position  of  Japan  in  the  international  scale  has 
been  considerably  shifted  by  war.  Questions  of 
commerce  and  politics  affecting  this  country  in 
its  relation  to  Japan  or  to  China  as  a  neighbor, 
and,  in  one  sense,  a  protectorate  of  Japan  arc 
almost  certain  to  arise.  To  deal  successfully 
with  these  a  man  of  experience,  intelliKence  and 
firmness  is  required,  a  man  in  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country  reposes  the  same  measure 
of  confidence  given  by  the  Japanese  Government 
to  Viscount  Aoki,  the  new  Japanese  ambassador 
to  Washington.  Governor  Wright  is  such  a  mnn 
and  the  country  is  fortunate  that  he  is  available 
for  the  post. 


MORE    OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

A  Natural  Inference.—  "  You  know  political 
candidates  in  Rome  wore  white  robes  before  the 
election  to  show  how  pure  and  innocent  they 
were." 

"  Then  if  they  were  anything  like  modern  po- 
litical candidates,  I  don't  wonder  that  Rome 
howled." — Baltimore  American. 


Holding:  Out  a  Hope. — This  is  what  the  liti- 
gant in  the  adjoining  county  wrote  to  the  Cir- 
cuit clerk  : 

"  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  be  at  the  trial   in 
person?     When   does  my  case  come  up?" 

Response  by  the   Circuit  clerk : 

"  No  ;  your  attorney  can  represent  you. 
will  have  your  hearing  week  after  next." 

Rejoinder  by  litigant  : 

"  If   you    are   sure     of    that    I'll     come, 
deaf." — Chicago    Tribune. 


You 


I'm 


In  a  Class  by  Himself.— An  Irish  drill  sergeant 
was  instructing  some  recruits  in  the  mysteries 
of  marching  movements,  and  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  countryman  of  his  to  halt  when 
the  command  was  given. 

After  explaining  and  illustrating  several 
times,  he  approached  the  recruit,  sized  him  up 
silently  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  then  demanded 
his  name. 

"  Fitzgerald,  sor,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Did  you  ever  drive  a  donkey,  Fitz?  " 

"  Yes,  sor." 

"  What  did  you  say  when  you  wished  him  to 
stop?  " 

"  Whoa." 

The  sergeant  turned  away  and  immediately 
put  his  squad  in  motion.  After  they  had  ad- 
vanced a  dozen  yards  or  so  he  bawled  out  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs :  "  Squad,  halt !  Whoa, 
Fitzgerald  '.  " — New  York  World. 


Rather  Too  Much  to'  Expect.— Shipwrecked 
Mariner  (to  the  native  who  is  showing  his 
friendship  by  rubbing  noses  in  the  usual  native 
way)  :  "  Look  'ere.  I  don't  mind  you  makin'  me 
a  king  or  a  hemperor,  but  I'm  'anged  if  I'll  be 
a  bloomin'   pocket'an'kercher."— London   Sketch. 


Relief  in  Sight.—"  I  see  scientists  declare  the 
sun  will  burn   itself  out  in  600,000,000  years." 

"  What   about   it?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  what  a  relief  it  will  be  for 
the  laborers  on  the  Panama  Canal." — Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 


No  Doubt  of  It. — The  lesson  was  from  the 
"  Prodigal  Son,"  and  the  Sunday  School  teacher 
was  dwelling  on  the  character  of  the  elder 
brother.  "  But  amidst  all  the  rejoicing,"  he 
said,  "  there  was  one  to  whom  the  preparation 
of  the  feast  brought  no  joy,  to  whom  the  prodi- 
gal's return  gave  no  pleasure,  but  only  bitter- 
ness ;  one  who  did  not  approve  of  the  feast  be- 
ing held,  and  had  no  wish  to  attend  it.  Now 
can  any  of  you  tell  who  this  was?"  There  was 
a  short  silence,  followed  by  a  vigorous  cracking 
of  thumbs,  and  then  from  a  dozen  little  mouths 
came  the  chorus  :  "  Please,  sir,  it  was  the  fatted 
calf." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Readers  of  The  Literary 


Only  Her  Own  Share.— Mistress  :  "Bridget, 
why  didn't  you  finish  winding  the  clock?  You 
only  gave  it  a  couple  of  turns." 

Maid  :  "  Yez  must  remember  that  I'll  be  lavin' 
yez  to-morry,  mum,   and  I'd  not  be  afther  doin' 

Digest  are  asked  to    mention  the  publication  when 


NOT  Stocks 
NOT  Mortgages 
NOT  Real  Estate 
NOT  Life  Insurance 


BUT 


BONDS 


offer  the  most  secure,  most 
profitable  —  the  ideal — invest- 
ment. 

First  Mortgage  Corporation 

Gold  Bonds  are  the    Highest 

Class  Investment  the  Financial 

|  World  Offers  To-Day. 

We  have  one  particular 
Bond  offering  of  highest  pos- 
sible legal  and  financial  stand- 
ing, 5  per  cent,  interest  bear- 
ing, non-speculative,  secured 
by  first  mortgage  lien  on  one 
of  the  most  valuable  railroad 
properties  in  the  country. 

We  bought  the  entire  issue, 
and  now  offer  to  Individual, 
Trust  or  Savings  Investors  at 
the  original  issue  price.  Write 
us  about  this  or  any  other 
investment  you  may  have  in 
mind.  We  will  give  you  all 
the  benefit  of  our  life-long 
experience  in  Bonds. 

A.  N.  Chandler  &  Co. 

BANKERS 


111  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


Bourse 
PHILADELPHIA 


"  Hints  and  Helps  to  Investors,"  a  study  of 

investments,  is  well  worth  reading.  It  may  be  had  by  send- 
ing your  name  and  address,  which,  for  convenience,  may 
be  written  on  the  margin  of  this  page  and  mailed  to  us. 


You  can  sell  your 
property  at  cost  g 

1% 


WRITE    FOR 

PLAN 
TO    DAY 

FREE 


Payable  after  prop- 
erty is  sold. 
Full  plan  and  particulars  Free 

NATIONAL  REAL  ESTATE 
EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

No.  901  Commonwealth  Trust 
Building    ::     Philadelphia 
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For  Shakespeare's  Seven  Ages 

is  a  complete,  pure  food,  which  builds  up 
the  brain,  bones  and  muscles,  and  pro- 
motes healthy  growth  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem. All  of  Nature's  mineral  phosphates 
are  retained.  Helpful  in  meeting  the 
strains  put  upon  the  growing  child  of 
school  age.  Also  as  a  table  drink,  far 
superior  to  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  for  tke 
whole  family. 

Pure  milk  and  the  extracts  of  selected 
malted  grains.  A  delicious  food-drink  is 
ready  in  a  moment  by  simply  stirring  the 
powder  in  water.  In  Lunch  Tablet  form 
also,  a  healthful  confection  for  children, 
recommended  by  physicians.  Excellent 
as  a  lunch  at  recess. 

A  sample,  vest  pocket  lunch  case,  also 
booklet,  giving  valuable  recipes,  sent  if 
requested.    At  all  druggists. 

ASK  FOR  HORLICK'S;  others 
are  imitations. 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk  Co. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


London, 
England. 


Montreal, 
Canada. 


Absolute  protection 
fro  m  Burglars 
and  Sneak  Thieves. 
Bedroom  doors  or 
street  doors  cannot 
b  e  opened  even 
after  other  fasten- 
ings have  failed. 
Bell  rings  violently  on  slightest  pressure.  Self  adjusting,  no 
wires,  no  batteries,  no  screws  or  fastenings  of  any  kind.  Hand- 
somely nickel  plated  throughout.  Indispensable  to  travelers  in 
strange  hotels.    By  mail,  post  paid,  $1.00. 

AGENTS  WANTED    EVERYWHERE 
Sl'RF.TY    ALARM    CO.,    DEPT.  C,  IS  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


ENGRAVED     WEDDING     INVITATIONS 

ioo  Engraved  Invitations,  in  Round  Hand  Script,  $7.50. 

100  Engraved  Announcements,  in  Round  Hand  Script,  $7.00. 

Additional  hundreds,  per  100,  $2.50. 
To  introduce  our  Mail  Order   Department  we  make  the  Special 
Offer  of  Engraved  Visiting  Cards,  100  Cards  and  Plate,  $1.10.     Our 
line  of  wedding  samples,  also  monogram  stationery  sent  free.    We 
prepay  all  express  charges. 

BICKNELL  &  CO.,  76  State  Street,  CHICAGO 


TRUE  MOTHERHOOD 

Helpful  talks  on  the  ideals  of  true  motherhood  and 
woman's  sphere  as  a  borne  maker.    By  James  c. 
I'KKNAU).    12mo,  leatherette,  60  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


anny   of   th' 
(London). 


new     gyurl's     wor-rk 


-Tit-Bits 


Government  Ownership  Again.  —  "  Dar  ain' 
gwinter  be  no  whippin'  pos',"  said  Mrs.  Thisbe 
Brown. 

"  No,"  answered  Mrs.  Sophronia  Jackson, 
"  an'  I  mus'  say  I's  glad  of  it.  Dis  idea  of  hav- 
in'  'em  walk  into  yoh  house  an'  boss  yoh  own 
husban'  aroun'  looks  too  much  like  gover'ment 
ownership  to  suit  me." — Washington  Star. 


Willie   Still  Doing  Things. 

Willie  tied  the  baby's  ear 
Firmly   to  the  chandelier  ; 
Baby   chuckled,    full    of   glee — 
'Twas  his  ear  of  corn,  you  see. 

— Princeton  Tiger. 
Willie  pulled  him  by  his  tongue  ; 
Round  and  round  the  room  they  swung  ; 
Baby  seemed  to  like  it,  though — 
'Twas  his  wagon   tongue,   you   know. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 
Willie  having  done  these  two, 
Looked  to  find  what  else  to  do  ; 
Cut  his  head  up  half  an  hour — 
'Twas  his  head  of  cauliflower. 

— New  York  Mall. 
Willie  pounded  baby's  head, 
And  the  infant,  smiling,  said  : 
"  Oogle  joogle,    umpty   turn  " — 
'Twas  the  head  of  baby's  drum. 

— Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

Willie  with  his  papa's  hatchet, 

Gave  the  baby's  face   a  knock ; 
Baby  crowed  with  joy,   for   'twas  the 

Face  of  baby's  nursery  clock. 

— Boston  Post. 
Willie's  little  appetite 
Longed  for  something  nice  and  light. 
Ate  his  leg,  the  little  glutton, 
'Twas  his   little  leg  of  mutton. 

— Montreal  Star. 

Willie  then,  for  a  surprise, 
Dug  out  both  of  baby's  eyes  ; 
Baby  laughed,  gave  Will  a  hug — 
'Twas  his  'tater's  eyes  he  dug. 

— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
Little  Willie  took  a  drop 
While  held  by  his  loving  pop  ; 
Did  it  hurt  him?     Not  a  bit. 
Paregoric  makes  pain  git. 

■ — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Willie  sawed  his  leg  in  two, 
Fed  it  to  him  in  a  stew  ; 
Baby   didn't  care   a   button — 
It  was  baby's  leg  of  mutton. 

— Cleveland  Neios. 


His  Hope  for  Revenge.— Judge  (to  barber  sen- 
tenced to  death)  :  "  If  you  have  a  last  request, 
the  court  Will  be  glad  to  grant  it." 

Barber  :    "  I   should   like   to  shave  the   prose- 
cuting attorney." — Jugend  (Munich). 


Six  Weeks  Later.— She  (after  elopement)  : 
"  I  received  a  letter  from  papa  to-day." 

He:  "  Well?  " 

She  :  "  He  writes  that  he  had  just  finished 
making  his  will." 

He  :  "  Did  he  remember  us?  " 

She  :  "  Yes,  indeed.  He  has  left  all  his 
money  to  an  asylum  for  hopeless  Idiots." — Chi- 
cago News. 


A  Financier.— Teacher  :  *'  If  I  gave  you  fif- 
teen cents,  and  you  spent  eight  cents  for  candy, 
two  cents  for  marbles  and  one  cent  for  an 
apple,  what  would  you  have  left?  " 

Tommy  :    "  Fifteen   cents." 

Teacher  :  "  Now,  how  can  you  give  such  a 
silly  answer?  " 

Tommy  :  "  I  would.  I'd  charge  the  stuff  to 
pa." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Waldo  Gets  Sore.— Visitor  :  "And  so  this  is 
little  Waldo?  My,  my!  what  a  big  boy  you've 
grown  to  be — I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  pos- 
sible." 

Waldo  :    "  Mother,   doesn't   It  pass  your  com- 
prphrn''i~n  h"1*"  persons  in  whom  one  would  nat- 


Strong  Claims 

Are  your  coal  bills  too  large  ? 
Do  you  want  to  cut  them  down? 
Say,  about  one-half? 
Or,  even  two-thirds? 
There's  an  easy  way  to  do  it — 

And,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  all  ordinary 
furnace  annoyances  and  nuisance  of  dirt, 
smoke,  soot,  escaping:  gases,  clinkers,  ashes. 
Simply  install  a 

Peck-Williamson 
Underfeed  Furnace 

and  you  will  find  your  furnace  troubles  and 
heavy  expense  at  an  end.  This  is  the  one  fur- 
nace that  is  built  on  scientific  principles— that 
burns  right  end  up— that  is  fed  from  below, 
making- always  a  live  bed  of  coals  and  flame 
at  the  top— the  one  furnace  in  which  a  ton  of 
cheapest  grade  coal  is  made  to  produce  as  much 
heat  as  a  ton  of  the  most  costly  grade.  Learn 
the  prices  of  the  highest  and  lowest  grades  in 
your  city  and  figure  what  this  saving  means. 

This  is  a  plain,  everyday,  common-sense 
proposition— so  easy  even  a  child  can  under- 
stand it.  Besides  you  don't  have  to  take  our 
word.  We  have  literally  hundreds  of  letters 
from  ministers,  bankers,  lawyers,  merchants, 
mechanics— men  from  every  walk  in  life,  who 
tell  of  their  actual  experiences  with  the  Peck- 
Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace.  Their  volun- 
tary statements  are  even  stronger  than  our 
claims.  We  will  gladly  send  you  fac-simile 
copies  of  many  of  these  letters.  You  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  investigate. 

Write  us  for  interesting  Underfeed  book,  explaining 
scientific  points  of  construction  and  superiority. 
Heating  plans  and  services  of  our  Engineering  De- 
partment absolutely  free.  Don"t  delay— write  to-day 
—and  please  give  name  of  local  dealer  with  whom 
you  prefer  to  deal. 

The  Peck-Williamson  Co.. 

304  W.  5th  SI..  Cincinnati.  O. 


Dealers 
are 

invited 
to  write 
for  our 
Very 

attractive 
proposi- 
tion. 


You  Can  Earn  From 

*3,ooo  *°$io,ooo a  y**r 

iniheReal  Estate  Business 


We  teach  you  the  Real  Estate,  General  Broke*  agr 
and  Insurance  Business  by  mail,  fitting  you  to  suo/ess- 
fully  establish  yourself  without  interfering  with  youi 
present  employment.  The  Real  Estate  Business  offers 
splendid  opportunities  for  success 

Do  not  spend  Hie  best  days  of  your  life  working  foi 
a  pittance  when  you  can  make  an  "independent  fortune 
working  for  yourself.  Real  Estate  oilers  better  oppor- 
tunities than  an;  other  business  to  those  without 
capital.  You  can' earn  from  ft:i000  to  $5000  a  year  in 
this  business.  Hundreds  indorse  our  institution. 
Write  for  particulars  and  FREE  BOOKLET.  It  will 
interest  you. 
H .  W.  CROSS  &  CO.,  275  Tacoma  Bldg.,  CHICAQO 


PATTNT  SECURED  OR 
M  I  EL  IN  I  FEE  RETURNED. 
tree  opinion  as  to  Patentability.  Guide  Book 
and  list  of  Inventions  Wanted  free  to  any  address. 
Patents  secured  by  us  advertised  without  charge  in 
World's  Progress.     Sample  copy  free. 

EVANS,  WILKENS&  CO.,  812  F  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to    mention   the  publication   when   writing  to   advertisers. 
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urally  expect  an  ordinary  degree  of  intelligence 
appear  to  believe,  all  history  and  nature  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  children  of  their  acquaintance 
will  always  remain  infants  ;  and  persist  In  ex- 
pressing surprise  when  they  observe  the  per- 
fectly natural  increase  in  one's  stature?  " — 
Cleveland  Leader. 


Revenge. —  Mrs.  A  :  "  And  is  she  such  a  ter- 
rible cook?  " 

Mrs.  Z  :  "  Terrible  is  no  name  for  it.  Why, 
she  burns  up  everything,  breaks  all  the  dishes 
and  chases  the  children  out  of  the  kitchen  with 
a  broom." 

Mrs.  A :  "  Gracious !  Why  don't  you  dis- 
charge her?  " 

Mrs.  Z :  "  Sh !  I  am  waiting  to  give  her  a 
good  recommendation  to  some  one  I  dislike." — 
Chicago  News. 


Early  Indications.—"  How  is  John  doin'  in  his 
studies?  "  asked  Farmer  Corntossel.  "  Not  very 
well,"  answered  the  professor.  "  He  is  regular 
in  attendance,  but  he  never  answers  any  of  my 
questions."  "  Well,  mebbe  it's  a  good  sign. 
He  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  these  high- 
financiers." — Washington  Star. 


They  Also  Serve,  etc.— Benevolent  Gentle- 
man :  "  My  little  boy,  have  you  no  better  way 
to  spend  this  beautiful  afternoon  than  by  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  gate,  idling  away  your 
time?  " 

Boy  :  "  I  ain't  idling  away  my  time.  There's 
a  chump  inside  with  my  sister,  who  is  paying  me 
sixpence  an  hour  to  watch  for  pa." — Pick-Me- 
Vp  (London). 


Not  So  Bad. — Cholly  Nitwit  :  "  When  I  was 
introduced  to  you  I  was  so  overcome  with  pleas- 
ure, bah  Jove,  that  I  lost  my  wits  completely, 
y'know  " 

Dolly  Hotshott  :  "  Then  you  must  forgive 
me  for  a  mental  injustice  I  have  always  done 
you.  I  thought  you  were  born  that  way." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Get  Out  of  Here  and  Die. 

the  veteran's   lament. 
Well,  Mary  Ann,  the  jig  is  up, 

I've  tramped  the  live-long  day, 
And  not  a  friendly  hand  was  raised 

To  help  me  on  my  way  ; 
"  O  give  me  work  or  I  must  starve  !  " 

I  plead  with  tearful  eye, 
"  O,  you're  too  old,  go  drown  yourself, 

Get  out  of  here  and  die." 

I  wore  my  medal  on  my  breast, 

That  Congress  gave,  you  know, 
When  I  plunged  in  that  fire  of  hell 

Near  fifty  years  ago  ; 
The  General  said  I  saved  the  day, 

For  we  were  near  beat  out ; 
The  reinforcements  turned  their  flank 

And  drove  them  in  a  rout. 

The  Government,  I've  tried  that  too, 

But  though  it  resolutes 
To  give  the  Vat'ran  preference, 

It  does  it  when  it  suits 
The   district   leader's    surly   views ; 

That's  mighty  seldom,   for 
It's  easier  to  throw  us  down 

With  civil  service  law. 

So,  Mary  Ann,  just  pack  my  things, 

It  ain't  no  use  to  try, 
There's  scarce  a  morsel  in  the  house, 

If  I  stay  here  I'll  die  ; 
Perhaps   the   Soldiers'   home   ain't  full, 

Maybe  they'll  take  me  in, 
And  then  good-bye  to  home  and  friends, 

To  country  and  to  kin. 
-Anonymous,  sent  in  by  Gen.  Horatio  C.  King. 


Vital  Helps  for  all  Nerve  Sufferers 


NERVES    IN    DISORDER 

By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Every  affliction  resulting  from  the  nerves  is  treated 
by  this  high  and  unquestioned  authority. 

"  The  reading  of  this  book  will  do  much  to  relieve 
the  needless  sufferings  of  nervous  people."— Boston 
Evening  Transcript. 

12mo,  Cloth,  218  pp.    $1.50,  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  New  York 


No.  320. 
Dining  Chair. 

A  dining  room  of  character  and   charm 

is  achieved  with  this  beautiful  suite.  The  wood  is  church  oak,  very  dark,  warm  and  rich.  The  inlay  design  in 
different  foreign  woods  of  fresh  and  delicate  colors,  relieves  the  mission  severity  by  a  quiet  cheerfulness  that 
is  delightful.    This  and  other  suites — for  the  library,  also — and  many  attractive  single  pieces  are  to  be  found  in 

Shop  of  the  Grafters  Furniture 

These  workers  have  artistic  originality  and  unerring  taste.  They  fashion  every  piece 
with  the  thought  for  durability  and  purpose  that  marks  the  true  craftsman.  The  "Shop's" 
furniture  appeals  particularly  to  people  who  like  things  for  their  home  that  have  beauty 
and  yet  are  a  little  different  from  those  of  their  frieuds— and  that  will  wear. 

The  variety  includes  almost  everything  a  room  needs — tables,  desks,  chairs,  hall  clocks, 
cellarettes,  davenports,  hall  seats  and  racks. 

Our  Book  of  Designs  is  full  of  many  other  pieces  for  home  decoration  and  service,  (over 
two  hundred.)     Some  as  low  as  $10,  others  as  much  as  $350 ;  it  is  sent  you  on  request. 

ur  dealer  for  "Shop  of  the  Crafters  '  furniture.     If  he  cannot  supply  you  order 

on  each  piece. 


Look  for 

this  mark 

Shop  of  the 

Crafters. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  "Shop 
direct  from  us.     We  ship  on  approval  and  prepay  freight  to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi; 
points  west  equalized. 

THE  SHOP  OF  THE  CRAFTERS.  641  West  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati 


CRYSTAL 

Domino 

SUGAR  r 


Triumph 
in 

Sugar 

Making! 
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Sold  only  in  5 lb.  sealed  boxes! 


H  IMAGINATION  COULD  NOT  CONCEIVE  Of  A  HANDIER  AND  PRETTIER  FORM  THAN  IS  PRESENTED  IN  "CRYSTAL  DOMINO  SUGAR"  ll 
_  NEITHER  COULD  THE  MOST  PARTICULAR  PEOPLE  ASK  FOR  MORE  PERFECT  PURITY  OR  ECONOMICAL  PEOPLE  FOR  LESS  WASTE .  J 


HIGHEST  GRADE  IN  THE  WORLD.  BEST  SUGAR  FOR  TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

<&<<)  By  grocers  everywhere,  g^g) 


Irish  Mythology  and  Folk-lore 

I1VT    TTHIh     f^PI   TTIf     D  A  CTT    They  recount  the  wonderful  and  chivalrous  doings  of  ancient 

111  I  11C  vCLl  Iv  F  Aw  1  kingsand  warriors  of  Ireland,  overflowing  with  magic  prowess 
R       A  MIMA    H/l  A  r"ll/r  A  MT  TC  an0^  adventure.     Magic  swords,  the  miraculous  "quicken- 

Dy  rt.lNiNrt.    IVlrt.WVtA.fN  Ui  tree,"  grown  from  a  fairy-seed  ,  the  whistler  whose  flute-like 

notes  charmed  his  enemies  into  fateful  sleep,  and  many  other  wonderful  things  are  to  be  found  here. 
12mo,  cloth.  75  cents,  postpaid.    FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 
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Sectional 
Bookcase 

Pronounced  the  Uest  by  its  Thousands  of  Users 


The  Lundstrom  cases  are  made  under  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  factory, 
and  the  entire  production  is  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  That  is  the 
reason  we  can  offer  them  at  such  reasonable  prices.  In  purchasing  a  Lund- 
strom Sectional  Bookcase  you  are  not  helping  to  test  a  doubtful  experi- 
ment, but  are  getting  an  article  which  time  and  experience  have  proven  a 
wonderful  success.  Our  sectional  bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  of  un- 
divided attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.  Every  book  section  has 
non-binding,  disappearing  glnss  door  and  is  highly  finished  in  Solid  Oak. 
Tops  and  bases.  $1.00  each.    Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  N0.80C. 

ALL  GOODS  SOLD  DIRECT  FK0J1  FACTORY  OM.T 

The  C.J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.  Little  Falls,  N.Y.,Mfrs.  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filinu  Cabinet* 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to    mention   the   publication   when   writing  to   advertisers. 
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It's   so   easy    to    makev  ■ 
good  homemade  bread — purer) 
cheaper  than  ever  before.     Simply' 
put    the    flour,    water    and    other 
ingredients  in  the 

ECLIPSE 

BREAD  MAKER   i 

turn  the  handle  and  in  three  minutes 
the  dough  is  kneaded.  Hands  never 
touch  the  dough.  Only  bread 
maker  which  actually  kneads 
dough  by  compression.  There- 
fore makes  best  bread. 

Bend  for  illustrated  booklet  No.  "C-3" 
which  tells  why  the  Kclipse  Bread  ilaker 
is  superior  to  all  others. 

MANNING,  BOWMAN  &  CO., 
Meriden,  Conn. 
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PRICE 
$2.00 


IF  YOU  WANT 


THE  BKT     
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YOU  MUSf 
INSIST 

ON  GETTING 


Old  Fashioned 


Washington  Taffy 

.FDR  SALE  AT  ALL  OUR  STORES  a  FIRST  CLASS  DRUGGISTS^ 
EVERYWHERE  ^rf  1Q"-"  CAKES  IN  TUBES. 


INCOME  OF    ^ 

/  PER  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  5100  *\ 
/|-|  OR  MORE .  WITHDRAWABLE     ) 
**      AFTER  ONE  YEAR.       y/jj/l 


CpPlippn  by  first  mortgage  on  New 
OLUUI1LU  York  City  Improved  real 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


KN  CKERBOCKER 


38  Park  Row 


(Established  1883) 


COMPANY 


New  York 
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TABULATED  DIGEST   OF  DIVORCE  LAWS 

A  folding  chart  showing  in  tabulated  form  the  di- 
vorce laws  of  every  stale  in  the  United  States.  By 
Hu«o  Hiksii.  Cloth  cover,  11.60.  funk  &  WAG- 
NALUS  company.  Publishers,  New  Fork. 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

Russia. 

February  16.— The  struggle  between  the  re- 
actionary forces  in  the  Russian  Cabinet 
is  said  to  have  reached  such  an  acute 
stage  that  it  can  only  end  in  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Durnovo,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  or  of  Prenrer  Witte. 

February  17. — Generals  Kuropatkin  and  Bat- 
janoff  are  recalled  from  Manchuria,  and 
General  Grodekof  is  placed  in  command 
of  the  Russian  Lorces  in  the  Far  East. 
The  Czar  is  said  to  have  averted  a  dis- 
ruption of  the  cabinet  by  insisting  that 
Witte  and  Durnovo  both  remain  as  his 
advisers. 

February  20. — A  hard  action  is  reported  be- 
tween the  Czar's  troops  and  600  muti- 
neers in  the  Caucasus. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

February  15. — An  attack  is  made  upon  a  for- 
eign mission  at  Nyanking,  on  the  Yangtse 
Kiang  River. 
It  is  reported  that  on  January  31,  a  tidal 
wave  destroyed  several  villages  and  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  more  than  fifty 
persons  in  the  province  of  Cauca,  Colom- 
bia. 

February  16. — Peruvians  are  reported  to  have 
occupied  a  town  across  the  frontier  of 
Ecuador. 
The  British  cruiser  Diana  is  ordered  to 
Tabah  to  drive  out  the  Turks  who  have 
been  encroaching  upon  the  Egyptian  ter- 
ritory. 

February  17. — The  Pope  issues  an  encyclical 
condemning  the  French  separation  law 
and  calling  on  Catholics  to  unite  in  de- 
fense of  the  church. 

"Venezuela  orders  all  foreign  consuls  not  to 
board  steamers  without  official  permis- 
sion. 

France  replies  to  the  German  proposals 
about  the  question  of  Moroccan  police 
control. 

Chentung  Liang  Chang,  the  Chinese  Minister 
to  the  United  States,  announces  that  the 
danger  of  an  uprising  in  China  is  passed, 
and  declares  that  his  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  any  emergency. 

February    IS. — Mr.    Fallieres    is    installed    as 
President  of  France. 
The    body    of   King    Christian    is   buried    at 
Roskilde     among     the      tombs      of      other 
Danish  sovereigns. 

February  19. — The  Hungarian  Parliament  is 
dissolved  by  a  show  of  force  at  Budapest. 
King  Edward,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  indicated  a 
desire  for  a  form  of  self-government  for 
Ireland. 

February  20. — Germany  rejects  the  French 
offer  on  the  Morocco  police  problem,  and 
a  complete  deadlock  exists. 

February  21. — Advices  from  Peking  tell  of 
attacks  upon  Catholic  missions  in  the 
Southeastern  provinces. 
United  States  Minister  Leishman  warns 
Turkey  that  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  must  be  obtained  before  increased 
duties  can  be  levied  on  American  goods. 

February  22. — Religious  fanatics  in  Northern 
Nigeria,  Africa,  kill  five  French  officers 
and  capture  two  others. 
The  German  Reichstag  passes  the  first  and 
second  readings  of  the  government's  pro- 
posal to  extend  reciprocal  tariff  rates  to 
the  United  States  until  June  30,  1907. 

Domestic. 

Congress. 

February  15. —Senate :  The  statehood  bill  is 
taken  up,  Senator  Dick  (O.)  speaking  in 
its  favor. 
House  :  Bills  repealing  the  law  granting 
American  registry  to  foreign  ships 
wrecked  and  repaired  on  American  coasts, 
and  increasing  $30,000  a  year  the  Fed- 
eral   appropriations   to     each     State    and 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF   MR.    FISH'S   RESIGNATION. 

P"HAT  there  is  no  end  yet  to  the  insurance  investigation  is  fur- 
■*  ther  brought  home  to  the  worried  policy-holders  by  the  res- 
ignation of  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish  from  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company's  board.  The  press  are  for  the  most  part  with  Mr.  Fish 
and  against  Charles  A.  Peabody,  president  of  the  Mutual.  The 
trouble  is,  so  the  news  reports  say,  that  when  the  results  of  the 
Truesdale  committee's  researches  were  brought  to  Mr.  Fish  for 
signature,  he  declined  to  sign,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  member 
of  a  self-investigating,  not  a  whitewashing,  committee.  The  New 
York  Tribune  gives  this  as  his  reply: 

"This  committee  is  not  a  whitewashing  committee.  It  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  and  discover  if  there  had  been  any  wrong- 
doing. While  I  am  convinced  that  the  trustees  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  are  honorable  men,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  sign  a  paper  saying  that  I  think  so,  I  would  like  to  have  them 
first  sign  a  paper  saying  that  they  have  not  been  guilty  of  any  of 
these  things  in  regard  to  which  wholesale  charges  have  been  pub- 
licly made." 

It  was  after  this,  according  to  report,  that  Mr.  Fish  was  threat- 
ened with  being  ousted  from  the  presidency  of  the  Illinois  Central. 
The  New  York  Sun  has  this  to  say  on  the  subject : 

"We  think  that  the  recent  efforts  of  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish  to 
effect  a  thorough  and  honest  overhauling  of  the  company's  affairs 
from  within  its  own  management  and  his  honorable  withdrawal 
from  the  Mutual  Life  directorate  under  circumstances  which  are 
sufficiently  well  understood  by  the  public  afford  about  all  the  ad- 
ditional enlightenment  that  is  now  required. 

"  The  situation  in  the  Mutual  Life  is  as  plain  as  the  dial  of  the 
City-Hall  clock.  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish  is  entitled  to  the  confidence 
and  gratitude  of  the  six  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  policy-holders 
in  whose  interest  he  has  been  working  honestly  and  fearlessly,  in 
the  face  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Harriman  looking  over  the  shoulder 
of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Peabody.  That  Harriman,  with  the  aid  of  any 
sinisler  influence  that  he  may  command  in  any  quarter,  will  be 
able  to  destroy  Stuyvesant  Fish  is  to  us  inconceivable." 

The  New  York  EveningPost  thinks  that  Mr.  Fish's  resignation 
puts  "  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  President  Charles  A.  Peabody 
and  the  remaining  trustees  of  the  company  "  and  then  adds  :  "  The 
revolution  has  begun,  and  it  will  not  end,  we  venture  to  predict, 
until  the  Mutual  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  will  conduct  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  policy-holders."  The  Hartford  Courant  "  can  not  see 
how  the  company  can  even  hope  to  renew  its  hold  upon  the  public 
confidence  as  things  are  now  going,"  and  the  Chicago  Journal 
takes  the  following  uncompromising  view  of  the  case  : 

"  E.  H.  Harriman  will  do  the  country  at  large,  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company,  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago a  serious  injury  if  he  succeeds  in  driving  Stuyvesant  Fish  out 
of  the  Illinois  Central.  The  loss  of  Mr.  Fish's  rugged  honesty, 
keen  intellect,  and  sound  judgment  would  be  a  great  misfortune 
to  the  company.  The  Illinois  Central  owes  to  him  most  of  its 
greatness  and  prosperity  and  all  of  the  friendly  feeling  felt  toward 
that  corporation  by  Americans  generally. 


"But,  if  the  ousting  of  Mr.  Fish  would  be  a  misfortune  to  the 
company,  it  would  be  a  still  greater  misfortune  to  the  nation, under 
existing  circumstances. 

"Harriman  is  said  to  have  declared  war  against  Mr.  Fish  be- 
cause of  Fish's  fearless  battle  lor  the  policy-holders  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  trustees. 
The  interests  with  which  Harriman  is  connected  are  ultimately  re- 
sponsible for  the  insurance  scandals,  for  they  have  been  advanced 
with  the  aid  of  policy-holders'  savings.     Mr.  Harriman  therefore 
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STUYVESANT   FISH. 

Who  will  head  a  committee  to  reform  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Lord  Northcliff  (Alfred  Harmsworth)  will  act  with  Mr.  Fish,  on 
behalf  of  English  policy-holders. 

had  reason  to  resent  the  course  taken  by  Mr.  Fish  when  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Mutual  investigating  committee.  Mr.  Fish 
was  uncompromisingly  on  the  side  of  the  policy-holders.  He  in- 
sisted upon  ending  the  rottenness  and  upon  introducing  honesty 
into  insurance  management,  too  long  a  stranger  there.  He  would 
not  consent  to  take  part  in  a  whitewashing  of  the  grafters,  nor 
would  he  connive  at  further  juggling  with  policy-holders'  money 
in  the  future." 

But  it  does  not  follow,  observes  the  New  York  Press,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  necessity  for  reorganizing  the  Mutual,  "that  Mr.  Fish 
and  his  backers,  Mr.  Untermyer  and  ex-Judge  Herrick,are  worthy 
of  the  trust.  .  .  .  To  put  them  in  control  of  the  Mutual  simply 
would  mean  that  this  great  treasure-house  had  been  turned  over 
from  one  Wall-Street  gang  to  another."  News  reports  have  it 
that     Mr.     Fish    and    Mr.     Untermyer    have    become    members 
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of  tfae  Committee  of  Governors  projected  by  Thomas  W.  Lawson, 
of  Boston,  who  has  long  been  collecting  New  York  Life  and  Mu- 
tual proxies  at  his  own  expense.  In  an  article  in  Everybody^ 
Magazine  for  March  entitled  "  The  Black  Flagon  the  Big  Three," 


CHARLES   A.   PEABODY. 

President  of  the  Mutual  Life  and  opposed  to  Stuyvesant  Fish. 

Mr.  Lawson  tells  the  policy-holders  what  wrongs  they  may  expect 
if  they  continue  to  be  dominated  by  the  "  system  "  and  urges  them 
not  to  give  up  their  proxies  to  "  the  grafters."     To  quote  : 

"  Confronted  by  this  state  of  affairs,  I  decided  that  the  time  had 
come  to  turn  over  my  work  to  the  committee  of  representative  men 
I  had  selected  to  act  for  the  policy-holders.  It  had  been  my  pur- 
pose to  continue  my  own  campaign  until  a  short  time  before  the 
annual  meetings  and  then  to  place  in  the  hands  of  this  committee 
the  proxies  I  had  gathered.     I  had  hoped  to  save  these  eminent 


men  as  much  work  as  possible,  and  my  own  machinery  was  accom- 
plishing excellent  results.  It  is  true  I  had  already  encountered 
considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  but  this  had 
been  of  a  sporadic  character.  Confronted  by  the  full  power  of 
these  two  immense  organizations,  I  feel  it  might  be  fatal  to  delay 
longer  calling  the  committee  to  the  front,  and  I  have  therefore 
summoned  them.  At  this  moment  I  am  arranging  to  turn  over  the 
proxies  I  have  gathered  at  my  own  expense  to  the  committee,  the 
integrity  and  high  standing  of  whose  members  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned. Now  the  responsibility  is  directly  upon  the  policy-holders 
—it  is  'up  to  '  them  to  say  whether  the  grafters  are  or  are  not  to 
remain  in  control  of  their  funds." 


OUR   NEED  OF   A   BETTER  ARMY. 

C  ECRETARY  TAFT'S  speech  at  the  Chicago  Union  League 
^-^  Club  on  the  necessity  for  a  better  army  has  made  a  profound 
impression,  and  the  press  are  inclined  to  support  the  Secretary. 
Says  the  New  York  Sun: 

"  Our  army  on  its  peace  footing  is  the  nucleus  of  any  army  that 
may  be  needed.  The  first  and  logical  step  in  time  of  need  is  to 
put  the  army  on  its  war  footing  without  wrecking  its  efficiency  by 
loading  it  up  with  raw  recruits.  A  regiment  of  trained  men  is 
worth  more  than  two  regiments  composed  of  60  per  cent,  regulars 
and  40  per  cent,  'rookies,'  or  raw  recruits.  The  element  of  the 
untrained  demoralizes  the  experienced  men.  The  argument  is 
clear.  Let  provision  be  made  for  filling  the  ranks  of  the  regulars, 
in  case  of  need,  by  call  on  the  discharged  men  whose  three  years' 
training  has  cost  the  country  $3,000  for  each  man.  This  can  be 
done  by  an  appropriation  which  would,  in  a  total  of  many  years, 
be  less  than  the  sum  which  would  be  demanded  in  an  emergency 
under  the  present  method. 

"  In  round  figures  we  now  spend  $70,000,000  a  year  to  maintain 
a  fighting  force  of  60,000  men.  For  five  per  cent,  of  that  sum  we 
could  hold  on  call  an  additional  force  of  40,000  trained  men  on 
whose  training  we  have  already  spent  the  huge  sum  of  $120,000,- 
000,  and  who  in  case  of  sudden  need  would  be  worth  150,000  men 
obtained  by  promiscuous  enlistment." 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  lays  special  stress  upon  the  point 
that  our  need  lies  in  a  better  drilled  and  better  taught  army  rather 
than  in  a  larger  one,  because  "  the  adaptability  of  the  intelligent 
American  soldier  will  quickly  give  the  new  recruits  a  standard  of 
efficiency  superior  to  that  of  almost  any  other  military  body." 
But  the  Philadelphia  Press  thinks  otherwise.     To  quote  : 

"  No  volunteer  can  learn  these  things  except  through  actual  ex- 
perience. To  keep  well  [trained]  so  as  to  hit  the  enemy  is  the  chief 


SO  DIFFERENT. 

—  Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


"hold  your  insurance." 

New  York    "Oh,  yes:  I'm  holding- mine." 

-  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


THE    POLICY-HOLDER'S    TURN. 
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aim  of  a  soldier.    Then  he  must  learn  to  shoot,  which  requires  long 
practise. 

"  A  country  so  rich  and  so  hard-headed  in  every  business  under 
taking  as  is  the  United  States  should  have  a  solid  little  army  ol  at 
least  100,000  highly-drilled,  thoroughly-seasoned,  well-officered 
troops,  who  could  be  relied  upon  to  meet  an  equal  number  from 
any  other  land  under  the  sun.  An  army  even  as  large  as  that  could 
not  carry  on  a  great  war,  but  it  could  be  safely  trusted  to  hold  an 
enemy  in  check  until  a  larger  force  could  be  properly  put  under 
arms." 

FURTHER   ADVENTURES    OF   THE    RATE    BILL. 

F^OR  the  time  being  the  newspapers,  or  many  of  them,  make  a 
show  of  bewilderment  at  what  some  of  them  call  "  the  con- 
fusion at  Washington."  To  find  the  President's  Kate  bill,  his  pet 
measure,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  Senator  Tillman, 
his  dearest  enemy,  is  disconcerting  enough.  To  find  the  President 
making  the  best  of  it  with  the  remark  that  Senator  Tillman  was 
"a  game  fighter"  certainly  throws  but  dim  light  on  the  situation. 
The  news  that  the  Rate  bill  can  go  through  only  at  the  expense  of 
the  late  lamented  Philippine  Tariff  bill  still  further  clouds  the  view. 
Says  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) : 

"  Since  Hamlet  and  Laertes  changed  rapiers,  there  has  been  no 
more  dramatic  shift  than  that  by  which  the  bill  of  the  Republican 
President  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  Democratic  minority  in 
the  Senate.  The  result  is  to  throw  parties  into  confusion,  to  per- 
plex counsels,  and  to  set  political  leaders  at  cross  purposes.  As 
if  the  stories  of  Aldrich's  break  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  not  tragic 
enough,  this  morning  brings  the  painful  news  that  Lodge's  friendly 
magnanimity  in  bearing  with  the  President's  vagaries  has  at  last 
been  stretched  to  the  breaking  point.  The  Massachusetts  Sena- 
tor lets  it  be  known  that  he  can  not  approve  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the 
embrace  of  Senator  Tillman." 

And  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.)  gives  an  amusing  tho  somewhat  slangy  account  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  in  the  form  of  certain  well-known  children's 
classics.    It  runs  in  this  fashion  : 

"'And  what  is  Rate  Regulation?'  asked  Little  Gladys  of  the 
Grizzled  Guide  before  they  entered  the  portals  of  the  Senate, 
which  is  Rate-Regulation  Land — just  now. 

"'Rate  Regulation,'  replied  the  Grizzled  Guide,  'is  the  process 
of  trying  to  do  something  you  do  not  understand  to  people  who  do 
understand.  That  is,  it  is  the  effort  to  put  the  kibosh  on  a  vast 
and  arrogant  monopoly  that  does  not  object  to  the  kibosh  if  it  is 
put  on  by  its  own  kiboshers. ' 

"'I  see,' said  Little  Gladys  thoughtfully;  'you  mean  that  the 
railroads  are  willing  to  let  the  rate -regulators  regulate  rates,  pro- 
vided the  railroads  fix  the  terms  of  the  regulations  by  which  the 
regulators  will  regulate.' 

"'  Tis  even  so,' smiled  the  Grizzled  Guide — ' 'tis  even  so,  or 
tantamount  thereto.'" 

And  yet  many  papers,  even  some  of  those  who  allege  confusion, 
have  a  feeling  that  Senator  Tillman  is  bound  to  issue  forth  from 
the  confusion  just  as  a  full  moon  might  break  through  a  cloud  bank. 
"  Some  of  his  friends  are  saying,  "  observes  The  Evening  Post, 
"  that  he  will  rise  to  the  height  of  his  present  opportunity,  and  by 
wise  and  restrained  handling  of  the  Railway  bill,  now  placed  in  his 
charge,  will  show  that  he  has  in  him  the  elements  of  statesman- 
ship." At  first  blush  papers  were  inclined  to  look  upon  the  trans- 
fer of  the  bill  to  Senator  Tillman's  hands  as  a  piece  of  "  sardonic 
humor,"  but  the  Senator's  announcement  that  he  would  be  no- 
body's clown  proved  rather  reassuring.  The  Hartford  Courant 
(Rep.)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
"  Roosevelt  luck  "  with  a  habit  of  appearing  in  times  of  stress  ;  and 
the  Washington  Star  (Ind.)  reasons  this  way  :  "  Responsibility  de- 
velops men,  and  this  is  the  greatest  responsibility  that  has  rested 
on  Mr.  Tillman's  shoulders  since  he  entered  public  life."  It  adds 
encouragingly : 

"  The  President  is  not  in  a  hole,  nor  has  railroad-rate  making 


been  put  there,  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Aldrich.  from  now  on  noth- 
ing can  he  done  in  a  corner  that  will  not  be  Subject  to  inquiry  and 
explanation  in  the  open.  Wall  Street  may  chuckle,  or  rave  and 
imagine  vain  things,  hut  the  issue  of  railroad  rate  legislation  is 
now  before  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  is  before  the  people.  The 
light  beating  upon  that  body  was  never  whiter."   ' 

The  railroad  Senators,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Indianapolis  News 
(Ind.),  did  nothing  but  spite  their  own  faces  by  delivering  them- 
selves "and,  as  far  as  they  could,  their  party  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy."  The  News  does  notsee  "  how  there  could  be  hotter  polit- 
ical capital  for  the  Democratic  party  than  this."  But  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  Senator  Aldrich  will  find  it  "a 
big  job  to  juggle  with  a  bill  in  the  keeping  of  Benjamin  R.  Till- 
man "—a  bill,  by  the  way,  with  which  the  Buffalo  Express  (Rep.) 
sees  a  great  chance  for  the  noble  Roman  from  South  Carolina  "  to 
improve  his  reputation." 

In  the  mean  while  the  debate  goes  on,  with  Senator  Bailey,  the 
Democratic  leader,  not  even  a  member  of  the  committee,  in  charge 


OF  COURSE. 

In  an  interview  Senator  Foraker  stated  positively  that  he  would    not 
support  the  Hepburn  Rate  legislation. 

— Satterfield  in  the  Omaha  News. 

of  the  Administration  forces,  and  Senators  Foraker  (Rep.)  and 
McCumber  (Rep.)  against  the  bill.  Here  is  a  sample  of  Senator 
Foraker's  ideas : 

"This  proposed  rate  legislation  raises  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  we  have  had  to  deal  with  since  the  Civil  War.  It 
is  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  of  such  drastic 
and  revolutionary  character  that,  if  not  in  its  immediate  effect,  at 
least  as  a  precedent,  the  consequences  are  likely  to  be  most  un- 
usual and  far-reaching." 

Once  the  Statehood  bill  is  out  of  the  way,  the  Rate  bill  will 
come  up  as  unfinished  business.  And  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.) 
makes  this  prediction  : 

"  There  will  be  a  beautiful  fight  over  it  in  the  Senate.  The  con 
stitutional  lawyers  will  assail  it,  the  defenders  of  property  interests 
against  demagogic  assault  will  point  out  its  dangers.  Mr.  Tillman 
with  uplifted  pitchfork  will  defy  them  all.  They  may  preach 
about  the  Constitution,  they  may  preach  about  the  sacredness  of 
vested  rights.  Senator  Tillman  will  do  his  utmost  to  put  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  under  executive  control.  In  charge  of  the 
Hepburn  bill  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place." 

And  truly  the  fight  is  going  on  with  all  sorts  of  flourishes.  Sen- 
ator Tillman  has  this  to  say  : 

"The  bill  will  probably  pass,  and  the  principal  fight  will  be  on 
the  proposed  amendment  for  court  supervision  of  rates.  The 
bill  will  pass  the  Senate  without  amendment,  I  think." 
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THE    ODESSA   OF  OHIO. 

IN  spite  of  all  the  dark  things  that  this  title  implies,  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  uses  it  in  describing  the  situation  at 
Springfield,  Ohio,  last  week,  when  for  the  second  time  in  two 
years  a  mob  indulged  in  a  two-days'  carnival  of  murder  and  arson. 
"  If  missionaries  shall  be  forced  to  fly  from  China,"  says  that 
paper,  "they  can  find  an  ample  field  for  their  endeavors  in  the 
'  Jungle  '  of  darkest  Ohio."  In  the  spring  of  1904  a  mob  assaulted 
the  jail,  seized  a  negro  prisoner,  and  lynched  him  in  one  of  the 
principal  streets.  They  then  attacked  and  set  fire  to  some  of  the 
"  dives  "  in  the  negro  quarter  of  the  town.  Troops  were  called  out 
to  restore  order  and  some  arrests  were  made,  but,  according  to  the 
Buffalo  Express,  "  there  was  no  punishment  of  sufficient  severity  to 
impress  any  one  with  the  majesty  of  the  law."  On  Tuesday  of 
last  week  the  mob  again  held  sway.  Angered  by  the  serious 
wounding  of  a  white  man  in  a  quarrel  with  negroes,  who  were 
spirited  out  of  the  city  barely  in  time  to  prevent  a  lynching,  the 
mob  proceeded  to  vent  its  wrath  and  disappointment  in  the  negro 
quarter.  Some  filthy  shanties  known  as  the  "Jungle  "  were  fired 
and  the  inmates  left  to  burn,  while  "  the  whisky-soaked  rioters,"  in 
the  words  of  The  Plain  Dealer,  "  cut  the  hose  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment, and  laughed  at  the  local  police  and  militit."  Eight  com- 
panies of  militia  dispersed  the  mob,  but  were  unable  to  prevent 
incendiarism.  Nine  rioters  have  been  arrested  and  a  citizens' 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  prosecute  the  rioters. 

If  the  authorities  of  Springfield  had  been  more  diligent  in  their 
efforts  to  punish  the  lawbreakers  in  1904,  few  of  the  newspapers 
doubt  that  there  would  have  been  no  repetition  of  the  offense,  and 
they  are  intently  watching  to  see  if  the  officials  have  learned  the 
lesson.  This  latest  outburst,  says  the  Buffalo  Express,  "is  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  lawlessness  "  of  the  officials  "  in  failing  to  punish 
adequately  the  rioters  two  years  ago  "  ;  and  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
thinks  that  "  the  people  of  Springfield  are  to  blame  for  this  second 
humiliation,  since  it  is  evident  they  also  have  done  nothing  to 
compel  reform."  The  Toledo  Blade  calls  the  recent  exhibition  of 
mob  spirit  "a  sporadic  outburst  of  lawlessnes  that  seems  to  per- 
vade our  national  life,"  and  The  Plain  Dealer,  in  an  editorial 
headed  "  The  Odessa  of  Ohio,"  says  : 

"Two  years  ago  this  month  the  Ohio  town  of  Springfield  in- 
dulged in  a  two-days'  saturnalia  of  murder  and  arson.  A  mere 
handful  of  toughs  and  loafers  were  allowed  to  lynch  and  burn  at 
their  own  savage  will,  unchecked  by  the  law's  arm  at  the  time  and 
unpunished  by  it  afterward.  The  cowardice,  or  the  sympathy  with 
the  mob,  which  the  authorities  manifested  while  the  carnival  of 
crime  was  in  progress  was  displayed  by  successive  juries  later  on, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  some  of  the  firebugs  and  mur- 
derers to  justice.  Whatever  public  sentiment  in  the  city  was  al- 
lowed to  find  expression  was  divided  — an  appalling  fact  in  itself. 
.  .  .  As  on  the  former  occasion,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  when  the  time  comes  the  higher  authorities  will  justify  their 
existence  no  better  than  did  the  inefficient,  headless  police  and  the 
skulking  militia  ;  while  it  will  be  surprising  if  public  opinion  does 
not  excuse  or  defend  the  crime,  or  at  least  refrain  from  condemn- 
ing and  effectually  resenting  it 

"Springfield  seems  to  crave  the  honor  of  being  known  as  the 
Odessa  of  Ohio  and  is  gloriously  sustaining  its  claim.  In  fact,  the 
reports  from  the  Buckeye  city  do  more  than  suggest  the  stories  of 
race  hatred  and  official  sympathy  with  it  that  came  from  the  Rus- 
sian town.  At  all  events,  the  United  States  is  again  estopped 
from  reproving  savagery  in  other  lands,  while  if  missionaries  shall 
be  forced  to  fly  from  China  they  can  find  an  ample  field  for  their 
endeavors  in  the  'Jungle  '  of  darkest  Ohio." 

The  exhibition  of  last  week  showed,  again,  according  to  the 
New  York  Globe,  that  the  negro  question  is  not  a  sectional  one. 
"  The  spirit  of  savagery  being  common,"  we  read,  "  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  one  section  will  be  more  active  in  its  suppression 
than  the  other."  And  the  Newark  News  remarks  that  we  should 
"cease  to  brand  the  South  as  a  peculiar  people  in  its  easily  aroused 


passion  of  cruelty  wreaked  on  the  man  of  black  skin,"  for  "  the 
pitch  smears  both  sides  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  and  it  merits 
more  severe  castigation  at  the  hands  of  public  opinion  and  the  law 
here  than  there."  The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  hits  back  at  its 
Northern  contemporaries  in  this  manner: 

"  The  incident  should  serve  to  put  a  quietus  for  a  while  at  least 
upon  those  of  our  Northern  contemporaries  who  lose  no  opportu- 
nity to  inveigh  against  the  prevalence  of  mob  violence  in  the 
South.  Such  violence  is  to  be  deplored,  whether  it  occurs  in  the 
North  or  the  South,  whether  it  is  directed  against  white  or  black : 
but  it  is  about  time  tor  the  Northern  press  to  quit  assuming  the 
'holier-than-thou  '  attitude  when  discussing  occurrences  of  this 
character  which  happen  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line." 


THE  TRAIL  OF  CRAFT. 

^T"  HE  center  of  the  storm  blowing  about  the  ears  of  the  grafters 
•*■  has  shifted  to  Cincinnati,  and  the  newspapers  are  watching 
developments.  But  the  way  they  watch  it  is  curious.  It  is  not 
as  tho  some  new  star  had  swum  into  their  ken,  but  in  that  patient 
manner  that  comes  of  a  large  experience.  "What  will  the  har- 
vest be?  A  new  order  of  things?  Or  only  a  new  boss?"  wonders 
the  Washington  Star.  The  Drake  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
Ohio  State  Senate  to  uncover  the  methods  of  Cincinnati's  late 
boss,  George  B.  Cox,  found  in  its  very  first  sittings  that  County 
Treasurer  R.  K.  Hynicka  received  "gratuities "  from  banks  to 
the  sum  of  $15,000  or  $20,000  a  year  because  he  deposited  county 
funds  with  them  for  which  they  paid  no  interest.  Asked  whether 
he  divided  the  money  with  any  one  else  or  kept  it  himself  his  reply- 
was,  "I  kept  it." 

At  this  rate,  thinks  the  Springfield  Republican,  "  the  Cox  system 
of  political  grafting  will  be  made  to  appear  even  richer  than  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  brands  of  the  article."  And  the 
New  York  Tribune  observes  : 

"  If  'honest  graft '  can  flourish  to  that  extent  in  Cincinnati  and 
be  acknowledged  and  defended  on  the  witness  stand,  some  startling 
revelations  may  be  expected  when  the  committee's  probe  goes 
deeper.  Doubtless  the  connections  of  the  Cox  machine  with  pub- 
lic-service corporations,  if  brought  to  light,  will  constitute  another 
striking  chapter  in  the  sinister  record  of  political  activities  in  busi- 
ness and  business  activities  in  politics.  To  sunder  the  corrupting 
relation  between  semipublic  enterprises  and  politicians  who  are 
willing  to  betray  the  public  interest  is  the  great  task  which  Ameri- 
can municipalities  have  now  to  face.  A  full  exposure  of  the 
methods  which  have  made  such  a  partnership  possible  is  the  first 
step  toward  cleaner  government.  The  Cincinnati  investigation 
will,  therefore,  be  closely  watched  by  every  other  city  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  of  municipal  regeneration." 

The  Ohio  papers  are  rather  more  deeply  interested  in  the  in- 
quiry than  the  outside  press,  and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  urges 
that  plenty  of  time  and  money  he  allowed  the  committee.  The 
Cleveland  Leader  congratulates  Cleveland  because  it  isn't  Cincin- 
nati, and  elsewhere  says: 

"  So  far  the  committee  has  done  well.  It  must  keep  straight  on 
to  its  goal.  And  that  goal  must  not  be  merely  the  exposure  of 
graft  affecting  the  underlings  of  the  machine  which  controlled  and 
corrupted  Cincinnati  politics  and  government  for  many  years.  It 
will  not,  can  not  satisfy  the  people  of  Ohio  to  be  shown  how  and 
in  what  sums  boodlers  in  public  offices— ward  heelers  and  petty 
bosses  promoted  to  places  of  power  and  trust — have  obtained  dirty 
money.  Public  sentiment  demands  the  uncovering  of  the  men  be- 
hind the  official  catspaws. 

"  The  investigation  must  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  foul  mess  of 
corruption  and  knavery.  It  must  not  turn  aside  for  fear  or  favor, 
influence  or  rewards  of  any  kind.  But  it  is  more  vital  that  the 
probing  should  be  carried  to  the  top.  The  big  rascals  must  be 
pilloried.  Nothing  less  can  do  the  people  of  Ohio  the  service 
which  is  expected  of  the  committee  that  has  already  more  than 
justified  its  appointment." 

According  to  news  despatches  from  Columbus,  the  committee 
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"has  mapped  out  a  course  to  be  followed"  in  finding  out  how 
George  15.  Cox  rose  from  a  bartender  "to  the  affluence  of  a  mil- 
lionaire." Rumor  has  it  that  one  Charles  F.  Murphy,  of  New 
York,  is  watching  the  inquiry  with  interest. 


CHINA    AND    THE    MISSIONARIES. 

WHILE  the  attack  upon  the  missionaries  of  Nanchang, 
China,  evokes  many  varied  expressions  of  opinion  from  the 
American  press,  there  comes  with  each  such  expression  a  warning 
that  the  missionaries  must  not  forget  and  become  too  temporally 
lordly.  In  the  present  instance,  so  the  report  goes,  a  Chinese 
magistrate,  disputing  a  point  of  property  possession  with  some 
Catholic  priests,  became  so  incensed  at  their  demands  and  aggres- 
siveness that  he  committed  suicide,  whereupon  six  French  priests 
and  two  English  missionaries  were  killed.  The  New  York  Eve- 
ning Mail  thinks  the  missionaries  in  China"  should  be  admonished 
that  their  work  for  the  present  must  be  accomplished  along  meek 
and  lowly,  rather  than  high  and  mighty,  lines."  The  despatch  to 
the  London  Times  makes  this  observation  : 

"It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  intervention  of  missionaries 
in  Chinese  local  politics  and  their  protection  of  native  converts  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  anti  foreign  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
officials.  Under  existing  conditions  the  present  case  inevitably 
will  increase  the  hostility  to  foreigners." 

And  what  a  great  many  papers  wish  is  that  the  missionaries 
should  steer  clear  of  local  politics.  At  any  rate,  they  think  the 
missionaries  should  withdraw  for  the  present.  The  Philadelphia 
Ledger  says : 

"  Mr.  Conger,  who  knew  China  before  and  during  the  Boxer 
outbreak,  and  Dr.  Morrison,  the  London  Times  correspondent  and 
the  best-informed  correspondent  at  Peking,  with  other  authorities 
equally  credible,  join  in  asserting  that  trouble  is  inevitable.  It 
would  seem  to  be  plainly  the  duty  of  missionary  officials  to  call 
their  men  home  out  of  the  path  of  an  almost  certain  storm,  in 
which  useful  and  devoted  lives  would  certainly  be  lost." 

The  Washington  Post,  in  spite  of  its  admiration  for  the  mis- 
sionaries, thinks  it  foolish  for  us  to  speak  of  military  intervention, 
since  we  can  not  invade  a  country  like  China.     It  goes  on  : 

"We  are  unwelcome.  We  can  do  nothing  but  mischief  by  re- 
maining. Certainly  we  are  doing  no  good  of  any  kind.  And  if 
the  infuriated  populace  should  put  our  missionaries  to  death — as 


now  seems  more  than  probable — how  shall  we  please  the  Prince  of 
Peace  by  ravaging  Chinese  territory  and  immolating  Chinese  thou- 
sands in  barbarous  and  cruel  vengeance? 

"The  chances  all  are  that  we  should  be  punished  and  humiliated 
in  such  an  enterprise,  but,  even  if  we  were  to  succeed,  how  would 
that  consummation  add  to  the  glory  ol  the  God  who  preached 
peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  among  men  —  the  God  we  think  we 
worship? " 

Put  some  papers,  as,  for  instance,  the  Pittsburg  Post,  think  our 
military  preparations  distinctly  wholesome.     Says  The  Post : 

"It  is  claimed  that  nothing  but  force  appeals  to  the  Oriental 
mind,  and  that  anything  that  looks  like  weakness  or  indecision  is 
at  once  a  cause  for  overt  proceedings.  The  Chinese  Government 
is  likely  to  be  stirred  to  action  by  the  evidences  that  the  other 
Powers  are  getting  ready  to  protect  their  citizens  in  the  Empire, 
and  in  this  way  the  necessity  for  outside  interference  may  be 
obviated." 

And,  in  any  event,  the  Philadelphia  Press  draws  great  consola- 
tion from  President  Roosevelt's  "  ringing  address  "  to  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  America.  For  in  that  address  The  Press  sees 
"guaranty  enough  that  the  full  interests  of  this  country  in  the  Far 
East  are  being  watched  with  an  eye  that  never  sleeps." 


"MOLLIE    MAGUIRISM"   IN  THE  WEST. 

THE  press  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the  West,  are  fully 
aroused  over  the  charges  implicating  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners  in  a  series  of  assassinations  and  murderous  plots 
that  the  New  York  Globe  thinks  borders  on  nihilism,  and  which 
the  Hartford  Courant  likens  to  the  "  reign  of  terror  established  in 
the  Pennsylvania  coal  regions  by  the  Mollie  Maguires,  more  than 
thirty  years  ago."  The  present  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  this  labor 
union,  which  many  newspapers  have  without  reservation  held 
largely  responsible  for  the  disorders  and  crimes  in  Colorado  in  the 
strike  of  1904,  is  due  to  the  confession  of  Harry  Orchard,  who 
acknowledges  murdering  ex-Governor  Steuenberg,  of  Idaho,  on 
December  30,  1905,  and  dynamiting  fourteen  non-union  miners  at 
a  railway  station  at  Independence,  Colo.,  on  June  6,  1904.  Steuen- 
berg, it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  active  in  attempting  to  re- 
strain violence  and  sustain  the  law  in  the  Cceur-d'Alene  mining 
riots  in  1889.     Of  this  confession  Governor  Gooding,  of   Idaho, 


"you  stay  here  and  if  that  feller  gets  gay  just  whistle." 
— Westerman  in  The  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbifs). 


JUMPING   ON  YOUR  UNCLE  SAMUEL 

A  very  popular  game  in  China  just  now. 

—  Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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says  that  "when  it  is  made  public  in  detail,  it  will  shock  civiliza- 
tion." 

In  what  is  published  of  this  confession  Orchard  charges  that  he 
was  hired  to  kill  the  ex-Governor  by  the  "  inner  circle  "  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners.  He  claims  to  have  attempted  to 
dynamite  Justices  Gabbert  and  Goddard  of  the  Colorado  Supreme 
Court,  former  Governor  Peabody,  of  Colorado,  and  many  others, 


CHARLES    H.   MOYER.  WILLIAM   D.    HAYWOOD. 

Two  officials  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  charged  with  insti- 
gating the  murder  of  former  Governor  Steuenberg,  of  Idaho. 

including  militia  officers,  and  charges  the  leaders  of  the  Federation 
with  a  long  list  of  crimes.  "The  confession  is  a  recital. of  as 
hideous  a  story  as  the  annals  of  crime  have  ever  produced,"  says 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  which  regards  the  confession  as  the 
truth,  since  many  of  the  details  have  been  verified  by  the  police, 
even  to  the  finding  of  bombs  in  the  places  described.  As  a  result 
of  this  confession  William  D.  Haywood,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Federation  of  Miners,  Charles  H.  Moyer,  president,  and  George 
A.  Pettibone,of  the  same  union,  have  been  arrested  in  Denver  and 
taken  to  Boise"  City,  Idaho,  to  stand  trial.  The  union  is  reported 
to  be  determined  to  fight  the  case  to  the  end. 

Many  of  the  papers  are  reserved  in  their  discussion  of  these  ar- 
rests, fearing  to  prejudge  the  case,  yet  they  are  loud  in  the  denun- 
ciation of  such  acts  of  violence.  "  A  very  few  such  occurrences," 
says  the  New  York  Globe,  "would  cause  a  popular  uprising  and 
sweep  the  country  clean  of  unionism  for  many  years  to  come,"  and 
the  Portland  Oregojiian  remarks  that  "it  is  now  a  fight  between 
every  American  citizen  who  believes  in  right,  justice,  and  freedom 
and  the  fiends  who,  with  bomb,  stiletto,  and  pistol,  seek  to  make 
it  impossible  for  any  American  citizen  to  enjoy  these  blessings." 
If  conviction  should  follow,  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  declares,  the  Western  Federation  would  be  regarded  by 
citizens  "as  an  outlaw  organization,"  and  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  CiWs  upon  the  authorities  to"  search  out  every  member  of 
the  band  and  prosecute  him  mercilessly." 

Colorado  has  probably  suffered  more  than  any  other  State  from 
the  alleged  crimes  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  and  in 
looking  over  the  newspapers  of  that  State  we  find  that  most  of 
them  are  not  prejudging  the  case,  but  anxiously  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  the  trial.  "What  the  people  desire  more  than  anything 
else  is  that  the  truth  relating  to  the  horrible  crimes  in  Colorado 
and  in  Idaho  shall  be  made  known,"  says  the  Pueblo  Chiejtain. 
So,  too,  thinks  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette.  But  in  Denver  we 
find  three  of  the  dailies  trying  to  settle  the  case  among  themselves. 
The  Republican  accuses  The  News  and  The  Times  with  trying  to 
shield  the  accused  Federation  officials.  This  The  New s  and  The 
Times  deny  emphatically.  The  Times  denounces  the  action  of 
Governor  MacDonald  in  permitting  the  accused  men  to  be  taken 
from  the  State  "without  due  process  of  law,"  and  The  Republican 


says  that  The  Times  is  furious  because  the  prisoners  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  find  some  technical  flaw  in  the  procedure  "  which 
would  furnish  a  pretext  for  discharging  them  on  habeas  corpus  and 
thus  effectually  prevent  a  trial  on  its  merits."  The  ATews  prints 
the  story  that  Orchard  was  not  a  union  man,  but  the  tool  of  the 
"Mine  Owners'  Association,"  the  bitter  opponents  of  the  miners, 
and  it  adds  that  it  will  refrain  from  any  editorial  opinion  until  all 
the  facts  are  known.  The  Republican,  which  seems  at  this  early 
hour  to  have  tried  and  condemned  the  leaders  of  the  Miners'  Fed- 
eration, holds  them  responsible  for  a  good  many  of  the  crimes  in 
Colorado,  and  declares  that  they  attempted  to  "  establish  the  will 
of  the  association  as  the  law  of  every  mining  camp  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains."     To  quote  : 

"The  last  act  in  the  terrible  tragedy  of  Colorado's  attempt  to 
maintain  its  authority  against  the  conspiracy  of  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners  to  rule  in  Cripple  Creek,  Telluride,  and  other 
mining  districts  has  been  begun.  The  conspiracy  of  murder,  by 
which  some  members  of  the  Federation  hoped  to  reestablish  their 
power  and  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  judges  and  other  officials  who 
maintained  the  law,  has  been  exposed,  and  it  now  remains  to  deter- 
mine what  punishment  shall  be  assessed  against  the    conspirators. 

"The  Western  Federation  of  Miners  is  a  conspiracy  against 
the  freedom  of  every  man  to  work  when  he  sees  proper  to  do  so 
and  an  attempt  to  establish  the  will  of  the  association  as  the  law 
of  every  mining  camp  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Cripple- 
Creek  strike  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  recognition  of 
the  authority  of  the  Western  Federation  and  in  no  sense  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  men  who  were  at  that  time  working  in 
the  mines  of  the  district.  Because  it  failed  in  this  particular,  mur- 
der was  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  intimidating  working  men  and 
their  employers,  and  later  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  officials 
and  others  who  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  State  and  enforced 
the  law. 

"The  Federation  having  been  overthrown  completely  in  Colo- 
rado, its  members  retained  no  hope  of  regaining  their  footing  ex- 
cept by  establishing  a  reign  of  terror  through  the  use  of  explosives. 
This  was  the  conspiracy,  and  it  extended  over  the  entire  Rocky 
Mountain  region 

"It  was  a  conspiracy  against  the  freedom  of  every  citizen,  and 
especially  against  the  right  of  every  man  to  work  without  waiting 
for  the  consent  or  approval  of  any  organization.  Colorado  gained 
a  great  victory  for  civil  liberty  when  it  suppressed  the  disorderly 
element  in  Cripple  Creek  and  Telluride  and  demonstrated  that 
the  law  was  stronger  than  any  criminal  organization  or  conspiracy. 
But  the  fruits  of  that  victory  would  be  lost  were  the  conspirators 
to  be  permitted  to  revenge  themselves  upon  the  officials  by  whose 
courage  and  devotion  to  duty  this  campaign  for  law  and  order  was 
won." 


Justice— "I  shall  strip  the  mask  from  this  fiend  and  reveal  his  iden- 
tity." —  Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 
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THE   PEACEMAKER   IN   THE   COAL   REGIONS. 

THE  upshot  of  the  conference  between  miners  and  operators 
on  March  15,  most  papers  predict,  will  be  peace  in  the  bitu- 
minous and  anthracite  regions.  This  the  press  are  inclined  to  at- 
tribute to  the  intervention  of  President  Roosevelt.  Both  Francis 
L.  Robbins,  on  behalf  of  the  operators,  and  John  Mitchell,  on  be- 
half of  the  miners,  received  the  following  letter  from  the  President: 

"Sir — I  note  with  very  great  concern  the  failure  in  your  late 
convention  on  the  joint  interstate  agreement  to  come  to  a  basis  of 
settlement  of  the  bituminous  mining  scale  of  wages.  You  in  this 
business  have  enjoyed  a  great  industrial  peace  for  many  years, 
thanks  to  the  joint-trade  agreement  that  has  resulted  in  the  action 
of  your  successive  conventions.  A  strike  such  as  is  threatened  on 
April  1  is  a  menace  to  the  peace,  business,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  country.  I  urge  you  to  make  a  further  effort  to  avert  such  a 
calamity.  You  and  Mr.  Robbins  are  joint  chairmen  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  Committee  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  imposes  an  additional  duty  on  you  both  and 
gives  an  additional  reason  why  each  of  you  should  join  in  making 
a  further  effort.     Very  respectfully, 

"Theodore  Roosevelt." 

The  Toledo  Blade  feels  that  by  this  act  the  President  has  re- 
duced the  danger  of  a  coal  strike  to  a  minimum  and  further  ob- 
serves : 

"  The  broad  humanitarianism  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  his 
quick  grasp  of  the  situation,  frequently  demonstrated  in  the  past, 
are  once  more  brought  out  in  bold  relief.  He  is  not  waiting  until 
there  is  actual  suffering,  until  the  wheels  of  commerce  are  stopped 
and  the  hum  of  the  factory  hushed.  By  speaking  now  he  would 
avert  a  great  calamity,  and  he  has  spoken.  And  in  this  respect, 
at  least,  The  Blade  is  of  the  opinion  that  his  request  will  be  law." 

The  majority  of  the  people,  thinks  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.,  are 
with  the  President  in  this  move,  and  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  can 
hardly  doubt  that  it  will  be  successful.  And  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  "said  what  men  of  sense  were  thinking  and  urging,"  and 
"  said  it  with  authority,"  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  thinks  him  enti- 
tled to  the  thanks  of  the  country.  Only  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem- 
ocrathas  a  fear  that  he  "  is  attempting  more  than  anybody  else 
in  his  place  would  attempt "  in  view  of  the  new  conditions  in  the 
coal  regions. 

Some  papers,  however,  are  inclined  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth.  Spring  is  in  the  land,  and  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  for  one,  sees  but  small  use  in  the  intervention.  It 
adds : 

"  There  could  be  no  repetition  of  the  experiment  of  1902  in  the 
anthracite  fields,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  must  know  it.  The  precedent 
of  Presidential  interference  has  not  been  an  unmixed  benefit  and 
can  be  justified  only  by  a  serious  emergency  from  which  there  is 
no  other  escape.  The  precedent  is  not  to  be  lightly  followed  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  occasion  for  it  now.  Mr.  Mitchell  must 
know  better  than  to  take  the  responsibility  of  a  coal  strike  under 
present  conditions." 

And  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  comes  to  the  pessimistic  conclusion 
that  the  President  only  made  matters  worse,  since  the  situation 
"  was  plainly  leading  to  a  peaceful  solution." 

To  make  assurance  against  a  strike  doubly  sure,  W.  Ellis  Corey, 
president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  has  notified 
President  Robbins,  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  is  in  no  position  to  put  up  with  a  strike.  Mr.  Corey 
is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  not  stand  for  any 
strike  at  present  in  the  bituminous  coal  regions,  at  least  in  that 
portion  from  which  we  draw  our  coal.  We  have  a  twenty-five- 
year  contract  with  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  which  must  be 
taken  care  of  or  given  up.  We  have  one  year's  solid  work  ahead, 
and  can  not  afford  to  have  our  mills  shut  down  for  even  a  day 
through  lack  of  coal." 

The  minimum  for  each  year  in  this  contract,  according  to  news 


reports,  is8,ooo,ooo  tons.  Mr.  Robbins,  it  is  said,  at  once  decided 
to  give  the  miners  an  advance  and  to  keep  the  mines  going.  Mr. 
Corey's  warning,  coupled  with  President  Roosevelt's  advice, 
thinks  the  New  York  Tribune,  was  responsible  for  "  the  lightning 
change  of  policy."     The  Tribune  goes  on  to  moralize  : 

"  No  great  industry  now  stands  isolated  and  on  its  own  feet. 
Each  owes  a  duty  to  the  interests  with  which  it  is  involved  and  a 


A   NEW   LIGHT   ON   THE  SITUATION. 

—  Thorndike  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

certain  service  to  the  general  public.  The  coal  strike  of  1902  was 
helpful  in  forcing  a  recognition  of  this  economic  principle  ;  and 
combinations,  either  of  operators  or  of  workers  in  the  coal  indus- 
try, should  be  careful  not  to  overlook  it  in  future  struggles  to  set- 
tle their  internal  disputes." 


WHAT   COMPETITION   COSTS. 

I^HAT  one  great  curse  of  to-day  is  competition  is  the  theory 
•*■  which  Mr.  Sidney  A.  Reeve  ably  advances  in  his  new  book, 
"The  Cost  of  Competition."  Competition,  from  its  very  defini- 
tion, the  author  believes,  "consists  in  waste"  and  "must  entail 
poverty  and  overwork  in  the  form  of  the  starvation  wage,  and 
poverty  and  no  work  in  the  form  of  the  submerged  tenth."  He 
avers  in  vigorous  language  that  the  modern  competition  system 
is  maintained  at  a  terrible  cost,  not  only  to  the  poor,  the  disinher- 
ited, the  losers  in  the  game,  but  even  to  those  who  are  apparently 
the  winners,  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  community.  He  passes 
hastily  over  the  places  "  where  poverty  openly  flaunts  its  begging 
needs  or  cloaks  its  shame  in  congested  numbers,"  but  calls  the 
reader's  attention  rather  to  "  where  it  hides  its  stern  reality  under 
a  brave  exterior."  The  workers  at  the  starvation  wage,  he  says, 
include  "the  clergy,  the  missionaries,  the  physicians,  the  nurses, 
the  teachers,  the  reformers,  the  inventors,  the  writers,  the  artists, 
the  musicians  and  the  architects,  the  firemen,  the  policemen,  the 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the  life-saving  crews  along  our  coast;  the 
Salvation  Army  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity."  These,  he  says,  "  are 
the  classes  of  producers  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
pyramid  and  in  the  van  of  our  moral  progress."  He  goes  on  to 
say 

"Look  at  the  unnumbered,  unknown  millions,  fighting  for  life, 
and  pretending  not;  counting  each  ounce  of  strength  and  each 
penny  of  cash  for  its  weight  against,  not  always  sheer  hunger  and 
cold,  but  against  disease  and  domestic  burdens,  against  that  de- 
terioration which  comes  from  monotony  of  existence,  against  child- 
hood's lack  of  opportunity  or  age's  lack  of  comfort,  good  appear- 
ance, and  that  proper  pride  in  social  position  which  the  self-satisfied 
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alternately  appeal  to  for  further  stimulus  for  striving  and  condemn 
as  extravagantly  wasteful !  There  is  the  pain  !  There  allot  your 
sympathy." 

In  summing  up  his  points  about  the  cultured  classes  who,  as  he 
says.  "  earn  the  starvation  wage,  in  the  service  of  religion,  educa- 
tion, arts,  medicine,  and  diverse  methods  of  life-salvage,"  he  re- 
marks : 

"  They  stand  in  continuous  refutation  of  the  doctrine  that  happi- 
ness depends  upon  a  surfeit  of  worldly  goods.  But  theirs  is  the 
happiness  of  altruism,  a  philosophic  disregard  of  material  environ- 


SIDNEY    A.    REEVE. 

Author  of  "  The  Cost  of  Competition,"  a  disciple  of  Edward  Bellamy. 

ment,  not  that  of  full  and  natural  life  to  the  utmost.  .  .  .  They 
have  adopted  abnegation  and  ascetism  as  their  faith.  Their  prog- 
ress of  life  is  by  abandonment.  They  inherit,  or  learn  uncon- 
sciously with  their  work,  the  high  ideal  of  work  done  for  the  work's 
sake.  .  .  .  Yet,  it  is  not  true  that  the  skilled  or  altruistic  wage- 
earners  are  all  happy.  Abnegation  and  high  ideal  may  purify  their 
own  souls  above  worldly  desire,  but  it  renders  them  only  the  more 
sensitive  to  the  suffering  and  the  degradation  about  them.  .  .  . 
The  thinking  and  praying  artists  may  forgive  the  commercial  hand 
which  robs  him,  but  even  in  his  noblest  moments  comes  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  cup  of  Gethsemane." 

In  recounting  the  winner's  side  of  the  case,  the  author  lays  it 
down  as  a  principle  that,  under  the  present  system,  comparative 
individual  morality  has  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the  results.  To 
succeed  in  business,  he  says,  is  to  make  all  you  can  out  of  your 
neighbor.  "What  the  traffic  will  bear"  is  the  only  limiting  rule 
as  to  high  prices  in  the  commercial  world,  he  maintains.  Does 
competition  pay,  he  asks,  without  regard  to  conscience,  even  when 
one  wins?  Does  it  bring  peace  of  mind,  or  health,  or  leisure,  or 
insurance  against  any  of  the  physical  or  mental  ills  of  life?  To 
these  questions  the  author  replies: 

"The  business  man  is  always  worried.  Me  is  always  over- 
worked. His  family  scarcely  knows  him.  He  lacks  leisure,  and 
the  esthetic  appreciation  which  goes  with  it  almost  as  thoroughly 
as  does  the  labor.  One  of  the  editors  of  one  of  our  best  monthlies 
remarks:  'I  never  knew  a  man  truly  lovable  to  the  core,  but  that 
he  was  a  man  of  leisure.'  The  business  man's  leisure  never 
comes,  except  with  competence  and  retirement.  To  many  men 
these  never  come.     When  they  do,  they  find  him  broken  in  health, 


chained  to  commercialism  of  thought  and  taste,  and  lost  forever  to 
true  amusement.  .  .  .  The  right  and  proper  discontent  of  rhan 
with  his  attainments,  coupled  with  divine  peace  of  content  with 
his  possessions,  has  given  way  to  the  sordid  combination,  in  the 
self-made  man,  of  complete  satisfaction  with  himself,  and  com- 
plete dissatisfaction  with  his  possessions." 

The  winner  of  the  economic  race,  the  author  concludes,  is  pre- 
judged and  condemned  "  by  his  fundamental  philosophy  to  failure 
of  satisfaction  in  the  ethical  field  of  effort ;  as  surely  as  he  has  won 
above  the  whole  world,  or  even  tried  to  do  so,  he  has  lost  his  best 
soul."  The  lesson,  the  inevitable  lesson  to  the  community,  from 
the  competitive  system  to  the  youth  of  the  country,  according  to 
the  author,  is  as  follows  : 

"Do  business  from  the  age  of  fifteen  on  !  Breathe  and  eat  and 
drink  business  :  worship  it  by  day  and  dream  of  it  by  night!  .  .  . 
Learn  at  every  turn  to  take  all  that  the  law  allows—  and  five  or  five 
hundred  per  cent,  more,  if  you  can  escape  detection  ! 

"It  is  barter,  ever  present  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  deed,  which  has 
driven  away  from  us,  as  a  nation,  all  patience  with  the  art  that  is 
longer  than  life  ;  which  declares  all  painting  worthless  which  does 
not  catch  the  eye  with  novelty  of  style,  and  every  note  dull  which 
is  not  played  tremolo;  which  dictates  for  us  our  long  hours  and 
concentrated  form  of  work  and  the  hurry  of  our  recreations,  poison- 
ing our  every  indoor  moment  with  comparisons  of  worth  and  our 
every  outdoor  breath  with  comparisons  of  speed;  which  forces 
us  all  to  choose  between  being  irritable  critics  or  wearied  cynics; 
which  makes  nervous  breakdown  our  national  disease  and  spreads 
over  the  land  a  network  of  our  over-intricate  life,  to  choose  the 
strenuous  while  preferring  the  simple  ;  which,  and  not  democracy, 
has  robbed  us  of  the  stately  courtesy  of  older  and  unsold  days, 
when  men  had  time  to  live  ;  which  casts  over  every  line  of  the 
divine  picture  of  true  success  in  life,  of  life  properly  one  glad, 
sweet,  and  natural  song,  a  tinsel  curtain  whose  woof  is  external 
ostentation  and  whose  warp  is  concealed  antagonism.  For  such 
is  the  philosophy  and  the  fact  of  barter,  when  legalized,  operated, 
and  worshiped  upon  a  national  scale." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Congress  might  profitably  incorporate   that  whipping-post  bill  as  a  rate 
legislation  amendment. —  The  Detroit  Journal. 

A  gift-bearing  Greek  is  properly  feared,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  an 
amendment-bringing  Senator. —  The  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

All  who  were  not  invited  to  the  Roosevelt  wedding  can  get  even  when  they 
have  a  wedding  in  their  own  families.—  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  President  thinks  that  American  troops  are  needed  in  China.  Why  not 
make  the  President  police  commissioner  for  the  world  after  1909?—  The  Atlanta 
Journal. 


UNCLE  Sam  —"I  had  no  idea  that  this  carpet  wns  so  dirt\ ." 

—  Handy  in  the  Duluth  News-Tribune, 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


A   CRITICISM   OF  THE   AMERICAN   OPERA 
AUDIENCE. 

ALTHO  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  has  gath- 
ered together  "  a  greater  number  of  great  artists  than  can  be 
heard  in  any  other  one  opera  company  in  the  world,"  says  Miss 
Katherine  Metcalf  Roof,  a  writer  in  The  Craftsman  (New  York), 
"  the  performances  as  a  whole  do  not  reach  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence that  this  fact  gives  us  a  right  to  expect."  She  finds  the  ex- 
planation of  this  in  the  fact  that  "  the  opera  audience  is  the  least 
cultured  musically  of  any  American  music-attending  audience," 
and  quotes  in  support  of  her  view  Wagner's  aphorism,  "  Not  the 
individual,  but  the  community  alone,  can  create  works  of  art." 
The  community  that  creates  works  of  art,  Miss  Roof  maintains, 
does  not  commune  within  the  walls  of  the  Metropolitan.  At  the 
last,  however,  after  analyzing  the  conditions  by  which  opera  in 
America  is  handicapped,  she  offers  us  comfort  in  the  assertion  that 
our  general  public  is  not  deteriorating,  but  developing,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  artistic  taste;  and  that  hence  popular  opinion  may  ulti- 
mately be  the  means  of  our  having  better  opera  here  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  "It  does  seem  important,"  she  adds, 
"that  an  art  that  represents  the  demand  of  luxury  in  our  country 
should  imply  also  the  appreciation  of  culture,  so  that  the  great  art- 
ists who  come  to  us  or  come  from  among  us  should  not  feel 
American  recognition  and  American  indifference  alike  valueless 
and  non-significant." 

Returning  to  the  analysis  of  our  opera  audience,  its  expectations 
and  ideals,  Miss  Roof  states  that  Americans  "  go  to  the  opera  for 
many  reasons  besides  love  of  music  ;  they  go  because  it  is  the 
fashion,  to  see  each  other,  to  satisfy  a  curiosity— at  best,  for  the 
sake  of  a  favorite  singer."  Others  "  go  to  the  operas  as  they  would 
to  a  lecture,  armed  with  books  of  motives,  scores,  and  electric 
candles,  seeking  acquaintance  with  Wagner's  divine  harmonies 
through  the  cheerless  doorway  of  the  schoolroom."  These  "are 
often  entirely  unmusical  in  taste,  and  seem  to  feel — with  the  rea- 
soning of  the  New  England  conscience — that  it  must  be  good  for 
them  because  they  don't  like  it."  Again  "there  are  those  in  a 
Wagner  audience  who  pretend  they  like  it  because  it  seems  dis- 
tinguished ;  there  are  those  who  are  so  enamored  of  the  idea  that 
they  feel  the  highest  degree  of  enthusiasm,  altho  they  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  motives  when  they  hear  them  ;  there  are  those  who  like 
it  without  analysis  and  without  knowledge — and  this  last  is  surely 
the  most  promising  state  of  the  three."  Miss  Roof's  criticism 
glances  impartially  from  the  upper  galleries  to  the  boxes.  We 
read : 

"  At  all  performances  there  is,  in  the  upper  galleries  and  among 
the  standees,  a  large  percentage  of  those  whose  imaginations  have 
become  inflamed  by  the  newspaper  notoriety  accorded  to  the  prin- 
cipal singers,  and  who  spend  their  time  identifying  and  gossiping 
through  Elsa's  dream  and  Briinhilde's  immolation.  Their  obtru- 
sive interruptions  are  a  desecration  to  the  music  lover,  but  equally 
with  the  music  lover  they  have  paid  for  the  right  to  enjoy  the  opera 
in  their  own  way,  and,  having  no  musically  susceptible  sensibili- 
ties to  be  violated,  actually  do  not  realize  that  they  are  ruining  the 
pleasure  of  others  of  different  tastes.  The  audience  at  the  popu- 
lar Saturday  night  performances  is  largely  composed  of  this  class 
— indeed  it  could  scarcely  be  characterized  as  otherwise  than  un- 
couth ;  it  is  customary  to  hear  full-voice  questions  as  to  the  sing- 
er's identity  in  the  midst— preferably  in  the  piano  passages — of  the 
most  exquisite  aria. 

"  So  much  for  the  upper  galleries  and  the  occasional  opera-goer. 
The  floor  and  boxes  represent  the  frankly  social  element;  also  that 
part  of  the  audience  without  which  opera  would  not  exist.  Every 
one  has  heard  how  this  portion  of  the  audience  talks  during  the 
music,  how  it  departs  with  silken  rustle  during  the  perfection  of 
the  Aida  death  duo,  and  hastens  to  the  ball  while  Isolde's  heart 
breaks  in  the  final  measures  of  the  Liebestod;  but  comparatively 
little  mention  is  made  of  the  subscriber's  substantial  and  essential 
contribution.     This,  undoubtedly,  would  be  the  most  difficult  part 


of  the  audience  to  reform,  for  it  is  a  stubborn,  if  squalid,  fact  that 
he  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune.  The  subscribers  who  make 
our  luxurious  system  of  opera  possible  naturally  feel  their  n^lit 
to  enjoy  it  in  their  own  way.  The  American  woman  of  millions 
would  not  be  permitted  to  disturb  a  Bayreuth  performance  with 
her  chatter,  but  here  in  her  own  opera  house  she  may  indulge  in 
conversation  with  her  neighbor  during  the  unveiling  of  the  Grail  if 
she  will." 

Another  factor  in  the  present  situation,  says  Miss  Roof,  is  our 
tendency  to  tenor  and  prima-donna  worship— to  the  exaltation  of 


MISS   KATHERINE  METCALF  ROOF. 

"  The  opera  audience,"  she  says,  "  is  the  least  cultured  musically 
of  any  American  music-attending  audience." 

the  interpreter  above  the  composer.  "This  deification  of  the  vir- 
tuoso," she  reminds  us,"  was  the  cause  of  the  decadence,  or  rather 
arrested  development,  of  Italian  opera."  And  the  deification  of 
the  tenor,  she  finds,  is  "  almost  as  characteristic  of  the  American 
as  of  the  Italian."     We  read  further : 

"  Such  interpretative  genius  as  that  of  Mme.  Ternina  and  Herr 
Reiss;  such  art  as  that  of  Mines.  Sembrich,  Gadski,  Lehmann, 
and  Schumann-Heink,  and  of  M.  de  Reszke  and  Sig.  Caruso,  can 
not  receive  too  much  appreciation.  The  fact  to  be  regretted  is 
that  the  tribute  to  the  singer  should  be  so  often  disproportionate 
and  indiscriminate.  Such  an  exaggerated  form  of  tenor  worship, 
for  instance,  as  M.  Jean  de  Reszke  inspired,  seeming  to  blind  his 
admirers  to  any  other  quality  or  individual  in  the  performance,  is 
of  little  value  in  the  promotion  of  musical  culture." 

Moreover,  "certain  popular  episodes  in  the  operas  are  applauded 
without  regard  to  the  singer's  interpretation,  very  much  as  the  un- 
cultured audience  applauds  the  sentiment  in  lieu  of  the  actor's  art." 
Returning  to  the  case  of  the  individual  singer,  we  learn  that  while 
artistic  and  popular  success  are  not  synonymous,  "  they  may  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion  by  different  routes." 

Of  all  nationalities,  says  Miss  Roof,  only  the  German  goes  to 
the  opera  for  the  sake  of  the  opera  alone.  The  Italian,  as  already 
stated,  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  singer.  This  is  true  to  a  less 
degree,  we  are  told,  of  the  French  audience,  which,  moreover,  "  is 
patriotic  to  the  verge  of  provincialism  in  its  musical  taste."  Turn- 
ing to  England,  we  find  that  "  the  fashionable  element  in  an  Eng- 
lish opera  audience  listens  more  quietly  than  the  French,  Italian, 
or  American,  but  has  less  musical  taste."     While  America  has  not 
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yet  learned  to  insist  upon  artistic  conditions  for  its  opera,  Miss 
Roof  concedes  that  "our  public  will  not  permanently  accept  infe- 
rior singers,"  and  that  "it  is  beginning  to  have  glimmerings  con- 
cerning interpretation." 


"PUNCH'S"   CHANGE   OF   EDITORS. 

SIR  FRANCIS  C.  BURNAND'S  resignation  as  editor  of 
London's  famous  comic  weekly,  Punch,  and  Mr.  Owen  Sea- 
man's succession  to  the  office,  will  not,  it  is  generally  predicted  by 
the  American  press,  result  in  any  notable  change  in  the  aspect  of 
that  classic  sheet.  "Others  may  change,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "  but  Punch  retains  a  kind  of  Olympian  uniformity  ; 
from  its  first  number,  sixty -five  years  ago,  to  the  last,  its  outward 


SIR    FRANCIS   C    BURNAND.  MR.   OWEN    SEAMAN. 

He  is  a  master  of  the  literary  bur-  Who  writes  "  the  most  graceful  hu- 

lesque  in  the  form  of  novels  and  plays.        morous  verse  since  Calverley." 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  EDITOR  OF  "PUNCH." 

appearance  and  inward  savor  are  practically  identical."  And  now, 
as  if  by  fore-ordination,  The  Postz.&&%,  "the  admirable  parodist, 
Owen  Seaman,  takes  the  head  of  the  table,  and  Punch  will,  if  any- 
thing, be  more  Punch  than  ever." 

The  retiring  editor,  Sir  Francis  Burnand,  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Punch  for  twenty  years  before  he  assumed  the  editor- 
ship, a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  New  York  Times  says  of 
him  : 

"If  ever  a  man  found  his  right  vocation  it  was  Burnand  when 
he  became  editor  of  Punch,  yet  he  settled  on  the  vocation  of  a 
humorist  after  deciding,  first,  to  become  a  lawyer,  then  an  Angli- 
can clergyman,  then  a  Catholic  priest,  and  then  an  actor.  .  .  .  He 
has  been  an  ideal  editor,  ever  on  the  alert  to  discover  new  men, 
writers,  or  artists  ;  ever  appreciative  of  good  work  and  quick  to 
pick  out  the  flaws  in  work  that  is  not  good,  and,  what  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  most  important  quality,  retaining  a  neutral  attitude  in 
regard  to  political  and  religious  questions.  Under  his  editorship 
Punch  has  printed  few  cartoons  of  the  bitterly  partizan  character 
which  marked  those  it  published  under  Mark  Lemon,  Shirley 
Brooks,  andTom  Taylor,  the  editors  who  preceded  Sir  Francis.  .  .  . 
His  activity  has  been  amazing,  and  when  the  sparkling,  bubbling 
character  of  his  humor  is  taken  into  consideration  it  becomes  more 
amazing  still.  He  is  an  inveterate  punster;  every  English  humor- 
ist has  to  be,  but  the  number  of  the  puns  he  incorporated  into  his 
books  was  a  little  too  much  for  even  the  average  English  reader. 
'Ten  puns  on  a  page  is  exhausting,'  some  critic  once  said  about 
'Happy  Thoughts.'" 

Among  his  best  known  burlesques  are:  "  Mokeanna,"  "The 
Modern  Sandford  and  Merton,"  "  New  Light  on  Darkest  Africa," 
and  "The  Ride  to  Khiva."  His  "Happy  Thoughts"  went  through 
twenty  editions.  But  his  chief  productivity  was  in  the  drama, 
more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  plays,  chiefly  burlesques  and 


light  comedies,  standing  to  his  credit.  His  successor,  Mr.  Owen 
Seaman,  is  widely  known  for  his  humorous  verse— more  especially 
in  the  line  of  brilliant  parody,  as  represented  in  such  volumes  as 
"The  Battle  of  the  Bays."  Among  his  other  publications  are 
"  Horace  at  Cambridge,"  "  In  Cap  and  Bells,"  "  Borrowed  Plumes," 
and  "  A  Harvest  of  Chaff."  The  choice  of  him  was  inevitable, 
remarks  The  Times  Saturday  Review,  but  adds,  with  a  note  of 
misgiving,  "Owen  Seaman  has  done  so  many  things  well  that  it 
seems  he  might  have  developed  into  something  larger  in  the  way 
of  a  twentieth-century  British  humorist,  untrammeled  by  editorial 
cares." 

Sir  Francis  Burnand 's  resignation,  according  to  The  Citizen 
(Columbus,  Ohio),  "reminds  the  world  that  another  bright  man, 
who  has  proved  his  humorous  quality,  has  failed  to  make  a  funny 
paper  of  Punch,  even  tho  it  draws  upon  the  wit  of  all  England." 
That  Punch  is  dull  is  undoubtedly  the  prevailing  American  view  ; 
but  on  this  point  The  Evening  Post  makes  illuminating  comment. 
After  asserting  that  Punch  has  no  serious  rival  in  the  comic  field 
except  Fliegende  Blatter,  this  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Dull  it  is,  in  the  sense  that  the  best  fun  of  the  most  jocose 
family  may  be  merely  tantalizing  to  the  outsider.  A  nudge  to  the 
initiated  may  be  sufficient  to  recall  jokes  proved  by  a  thousand 
laughs  ;  the  uninitiated  needs  a  clew.  Now  Punch ' s  family  is 
London— a  family  whose  acquaintance  is  tolerably  worth  while  — 
and  probably  no  one  who  has  not  imaginatively  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  mood  of  London  has  any  business  with  Punch  at 
all.  It  is  the  homesickness  for  London  that  extends  the  subscrip- 
tion list  to  the  bounds  of  the  Empire  ;  it  is  the  desire  to  know 
what  London  thinks  of  itself,  of  the  provinces  of  the  world,  that 
makes  readers  for  Punch  in  every  land.  It  represents  London  in 
the  mood  of  intellectual  dalliance  as  thoroughly  as  Fliegende 
Blatter  does  non-Prussian  Germany.  This  representative  quality 
gives  to  these  two  comic  papers  something  of  the  solemnity  of 
institutions. 

"No  other  nation  has  shown  the  same  continuity  of  humor. 
French  comic  journalism,  which  in  sheer  literary  and  artistic  abil- 
ity yields  to  none,  is  always  prone  to  lapse  into  didactic  and  fairly 
savage  satire  or  into  crapulous  buffoonery.  A  genuine  humorist 
like  Gavarni  or  Caran  d'Ache  is  a  rare  apparition  ;  the  tendency  is 
toward  the  portentous  caricature  of  Daumier  or  Forain.  One  re- 
members a  few  great  names,  but  hardly  the  journals  that  kept 
them  in  pay.  In  our  own  country,  the  absence  of  anything  like 
genuine  comic  journalism  is  even  more  striking.  We  deal  with 
isolated  names,  and  not  with  journalistic  pedigrees.  In  fact,  the 
only  caricaturists  that  approximately  measure  up  to  the  English  or 
Continental  standards  are  those  that  work  for  the  daily  press.  If 
Mr.  McCutcheon  should  come  east,  it  would  shift  the  center  of 
gravity  of  newspaper  caricature  ;  if  Mr.  Rogers  should  quit  Herald 
Square  for  Park  Row,  a  good  deal  of  political  satire  would  take 
the  Subway  with  him.  Throughout  American  comic  journalism 
the  same  lack  of  sequence  is  felt." 

Our  own  comic  journalism,  remarks  The  Post,  suffers  equally 
from  vulgarity  and  fastidiousness. 


WHY   HISTORY   NEEDS   REWRITING. 

HISTORY  always  needs  to  be  rewritten  because  it  is  always 
written  wrong.  Such  is  the  dictum  of  Prof.  George  San- 
tayana  in  the  concluding  volume,  named  "  Reason  in  Science,"  for 
his  philosophical  system  bearing  the  general  title  "The  Life  of 
Reason."  The  truth  of  his  deliverance  is  supported  by  the  decla- 
ration that  "  the  conditions  of  expression  and  even  of  memory 
dragoon  the  facts  and  put  a  false  front  on  diffuse  experience." 
The  "  interesting,"  he  says,  is  brought  forward  "  as  if  it  had  been 
central  and  efficacious  in  the  march  of  events.  .  .  .  Kings  and 
generals  are  endowed  with  motives  appropriate  to  what  the  his- 
torian values  in  their  actions ;  plans  are  imputed  to  them  prophetic 
of  their  actual  achievements,  while  the  thoughts  that  really  preoc- 
cupied them  remain  buried  in  absolute  oblivion."  Professor  San- 
tayana  does  not  make  the  wholesale  charge  against  historians 
of  deliberate  falsification,  but  represents  them— at  least  the  "hon- 
est historian  "—as  victims  against    their  wills.     The  allowance 
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might  charitably  be  taken  in  much  of  the  contemporary  judgment 
of  Froude.  The  historian,  he  continues,  as  he  loves  the  truth, 
would  wish  to  see  and  to  render  it  entire  ;  "  but  the  limits  of  his 
book  and  of  his  knowledge  force  him  to  be  partial."  "  It  is  only 
a  very  great  mind,"  he  declares,  "seasoned  by  large  wisdom,  that 
can  lend  such  an  accent  and  such  a  carrying  power  to  a  few  facts 
as  to  make  them  representative  of  all  reality."  Professor  Santa- 
yana's  ideal  historian  is  he  who  aims  at  truth  rather  than  effect  or 
support  of  preconceptions,  as  the  following  shows: 

"Some  historians  indeed  are  so  frankly  partizan  or  cynical  that 
they  avowedly  write  history  with  a  view  to  effect,  either  political  or 
literary.  Moralizing  historians  belong  to  this  school,  as  well  as 
those  philosophers  who  worship  evolution.  They  sketch  every 
situation  with  malice  and  twist  it,  as  if  it  were  an  argument,  to 
bring  out  a  point,  much  as  fashionable  portrait  painters  sometimes 
surcharge  the  characteristic,  in  order  to  make  a  bold  effect  at  a 
minimum  expense  of  time  and  devotion.  And  yet  the  truly  memo- 
rable aspect  of  a  man  is  that  which  he  wears  in  the  sunlight  of 
common  day,  with  all  his  generic  humanity  upon  him.  His  most 
interesting  phase  is  not  that  which  he  might  assume  under  the 
limelight  of  satirical  or  literary  comparisons.  The  characteristic 
is  after  all  the  inessential.  It  marks  a  peripheral  variation  in  the 
honest  and  sturdy  lump.  To  catch  only  the  heartless  shimmer  of 
individuality  is  to  paint  a  costume  without  the  body  that  supports 
it.  Therefore  a  broad  and  noble  historian  sets  down  all  within  his 
apperception.  His  literary  interests  are  forgotten;  he  is  wholly 
devoted  to  expressing  the  passions  of  the  dead.  His  ideal,  emana- 
ting from  his  function  and  chosen  for  no  extraneous  reason,  is  to 
make  his  heroes  think  and  act  as  they  really  thought  and  acted  in 
the  world." 

It  is  the  opposite,  however,  which  really  happens,  says  the  wri- 
ter, "  sometimes  to  a  marked  and  scandalous  degree."  He  con- 
tinues : 

"  As  legend  becomes  in  a  few  generations  preposterous  myth,  so 
history,  after  a  few  rehandlings  and  condensations,  becomes  un- 
blushing theory.  .  .  .  The  function  of  history,  if  it  could  be  thor- 
oughly fulfilled,  would  be  to  render  theory  unnecessary.  Did  we 
possess  a  record  of  all  geological  changes  since  the  creation  we 
should  need  no  geological  theory  to  suggest  to  us  what  those 
changes  must  have  been.  Hypothesis  is  like  the  rule  of  three  :  it 
comes  into  play  only  when  one  of  the  terms  is  unknown  and  needs 
to  be  inferred  from  those  which  are  given.  The  ideal  historian, 
since  he  would  know  all  the  facts,  would  need  no  hypothesis,  and 
since  he  would  imagine  and  hold  all  events  together  in  their  actual 
juxtapositions  he  would  need  no  classifications.  The  intentions, 
acts,  and  antecedents  of  every  mortal  would  be  seen  in  their  pre- 
cise places,  with  no  imputed  qualities  or  scope ;  and  when  those 
intentions  had  been  in  fact  fulfilled,  the  fulfilments  too  would 
occupy  their  modest  position  in  the  rank  and  file  of  marching  ex- 
istence. To  omniscience  the  idea  of  effect  and  cause  would  be  un- 
thinkable. If  all  things  were  perceived  together  and  coexisted  for 
thought,  as  they  actually  flow  through  being,  on  one  flat  phenom- 
enal level,  what  sense  would  there  be  in  saying  that  one  element 
had  compelled  another  to  appear?  The  relation  of  cause  is  an  in- 
strument necessary  to  thought  only  when  thought  is  guided  by 
presumption.  We  say, 'If  this  thing  had  happened,  that  other 
thing  would  have  followed' — a  hypothesis  which  would  lapse  and 
become  unmeaning  had  we  always  known  all  the  facts.  For  no 
supposition  contrary  to  fact  would  have  entered  discourse." 

Memory  itself,  says  the  writer,  "is  an  expedient  by  which  what 
is  hopelessly  lost  in  its  totality  may  at  least  be  partly  kept  in  its 
beauty  and  significance ;  and  experience  can  be  enlarged  in  no 
other  way  than  by  carrying  into  the  moving  present  the  lesson  and 
transmitted  habit  of  much  that  is  past."  History,  he  says,  is  re- 
duced to  a  similar  indirect  method  of  recovering  what  has  lapsed. 
"The  historian's  object  may  be  to  bring  the  past  again  before  the 
mind  in  all  its  living  reality,  but  in  pursuing  that  object  he  is 
obliged  to  appeal  to  inference,  to  generalization,  and  to  dramatic 
fancy."  As  these  processes  bring  into  play  so  much  of  the  writer's 
idiosyncrasy,  truth  is  always  colored  by  the  narrator,  and  historic 
verity  is  an  ideal  ever  to  be  striven  for,  but  never  attained. 


LUDWIG    FULDA    IN   AMERICA. 

OELDOM  has  a  visitor  from  Germany  bei  cordially  re- 

W-J  ceived  by  the  press  as  has  Dr.  Ludwig  Fulda,  the  distin- 
guished German  poet  and  dramatist  who  is  now  lecturing  in 
America  under  the  auspices  of  the  Germanistic  Society.  This  or- 
ganization, which  purposes  to  act  as  an  intellectual  mediator  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  United  States,  is  only  one  phase  of  the 
movement  initiated  by  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  suggestion  of  an  ex- 
change of  professors.  President  Roosevelt,  we  learn  from  the 
German  Ilerold,  has  accepted  the  position  of  "  honorary  president." 
A  scientist,  Professor  Delitzsch,  was  the  first  leader  of  modern 
German  thought  whom  the  society  invited  to  our  shores;  in  his 
wake  follows  a  dramatist. 

Dr.  Fulda's  name  is  not  unknown  in  this  country,  some  of  his 
earlier  and  lighter  works  being  used  here  as  German  text-books, 
while  several  of  his  dramas  have  been  presented  in  German  at  the 
Irving  Place  Theater,  New  York.  His  fame,  we  are  told,  rests  on 
the  romantic  comedies   "The  Talisman "  and  "The  Son  of  the 


DR.  LUEWIG  FULDA. 

By  his  translations  of  Moliere  he  has  done  for  that  dramatist  what 
Schlegel  and  Tieck  have  done  for  Shakespeare.  Both  are  German 
classics  now. 

Caliph,"  and  on  ,fThe  Sisters,"  "The  Lost  Paradise,"  and 
"  Friends  of  Youth."  The  Staats  Zeitung  (New  York)  thinks  that 
he  has  not  yet  created  anything  that  may  be  styled  great,  but 
much  that  is  good,  and  adds:  "Above  all,  it  may  be  said  in  his 
favor  that  he  is  healthy.  He  may  never  lead  his  public  ;  he  is  sure 
not  to  mislead  it."  As  a  further  characterization  the  paper  states 
that  he  places  Schiller  above  Goethe.  "One  of  the  greatest  tri- 
umphs of  the  new  German  school,"  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,"  was 
the  accession  of  Fulda  and  his  conversion  into  a  serious  dramatist." 
His  visit,  it  further  remarks,  is  "  another  evidence  of  our  amazing 
thirst  for  knowledge  in  all  its  forms"  ;  and  its  effect,  we  are  in- 
formed on  the  same  authority,  "should  not  be  an  outbreak  of 
translations  of  Fulda's  plays,  which  are  studies  of  German  life, 
but  the  writing  of  American  plays  in  Fulda's  spirit."  To  quote 
further : 

"  The  visit  of  Fulda  concerns  chiefly  our  drama,  because  his  own 
reputation  has  been  made  in  that  field.  Fulda  is  significant  be- 
cause he  grew  up  with  the  founding  of  the  new  school  in  Germany, 
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and  actually  joined  the  reformers  after  he  had  made  a  reputation 
with  comedies  in  the  old  line.  The  German  drama,  led  by  Haupt- 
mann  and  Sudermann,  has  advanced  under  the  wing  of  Ibsen  until 
there  is  no  held  which  the  German  dramatist  does  not  take  for  his 
province.  Plays  are  not  forbidden  there  because  they  deal  with 
religions  subjects,  with  sociology,  or  with  sexual  questions,  so  long 
as  they  are  written  in  the  modern  truth-seeking  spirit,  and  not  from 
the  old  French  idea  of  exploiting  sex  to  tickle  lascivious  appetites. 
•Mrs.  Warren's  Profession'  has  been  played  in  German  without 
creating  a  riot  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lovers  of  sociological 
drama." 

In  an  interview  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  Dr.  Fulda  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  future  friendships  of  nations  will  be  based 
on  cultural  affinities.  His  lecture  tour  through  America  he  regards 
as  pioneer  work  in  this  direction.  Once  Americans  were  looked 
upon  as  semibarbarians  whose  only  aim  in  life  was  the  pursuit  of 
the  dollar.  "  But,"  he  says,  "  we  have  learned  to  respect  and  to 
admire  you.  We  realize  that  America  is  no  longer  a  country  of 
crass  commercialism,  but  has  developed  a  fine  appreciation  of 
ideal  values  and  an  immense  thirst  for  culture."  Dr.  Fulda  bitterly 
exposes  the  injustice  to  German  writers  of  our  present  copyright- 
law  regulations.  He  charges  an  American  with  having  plagiarized 
his  play  "The  Lost  Paradise,"  and  accuses  Barrieof  having  "bor- 
rowed "  in  the  "Admirable  Crichton"  pretty  largely  from  another 
of  his  plays  entitled  "  Robinson's  Island,"  a  fact  pointed  out  at  the 
time  by  German  critics.  Talking  about  literature  and  literary  men 
he  proclaimed  Bernard  Shaw  the  greatest  living  English  writer. 
"That  man,"  he  says,  "is  a  genius.  He  is  marvelous.  He  is  a 
personality.  He  looks  upon  the  world  with  his  own  eyes.  I 
would  call  him  a  discoverer,  one  who  discovers  the  old  in  the  new 
and  thus  adds  materially  to  our  intellectual  riches." 


GREAT  WRITERS  OF   CONTEMPORARY 
HOLLAND. 

ALTHO  so  little  is  being  said  in  current  criticism  regarding  the 
contemporary  writers  of  Holland,  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  H. 
Messet,  a  contributor  to  the  Mercure  de  France  (Paris),  that  these 
writers  are  doing  work  which  will  make  a  stir  when  introduced  to  the 
European  reading  world.  Translations  of  Dutch  novels,  he  says, 
are  being  prepared  at  this  moment  in  Germany  and  France.  In 
an  interesting  survey  of  the  literary-artistic  movement  in  Holland 
since  1875,  he  dwells  particularly  upon  two  authors  who  represent 
and  lead  the  national  literary  life  of  to-day.  These  are  Herman 
Heyermans,  whose  one-act  play  "A  Case  of  Arson"  has  been  re- 
cently introduced  to  English  and  American  audiences  by  Mr. 
Henri  de  Vries,  and  I .  Querido.  To  know  the  work  and  character- 
istics of  these  men,  says  Mr.  Messet,  is  to  know  what  Holland's 
contribution  is  to  modern  culture  and  art.  To  condense  and  quote 
further: 

Heyermans  is  the  father  of  a  school  and  a  literary  movement 
He  began  as  a  socialist,  as  a  disciple  of  older  socialistic  writers 
who,  in  the  eighties,  started  a  reaction  against  the  literary  tenden- 
cies that  had  prevailed  for  a  number  of  years — "  bourgeois  "  ten- 
dencies. Art  had  been  too  individualistic,  and  in  the  name  of 
democracy  and  humanity  it  had  to  be  transformed.  Heyermans, 
in  full  sympathy  with  this  reaction,  founded  a  periodical  to  advo- 
cate the  new  ideas  by  precept  and  example.  It  was  to  encourage 
naturalism,  realism,  and  impressionism.  It  was  to  emancipate  lit- 
erature and  give  it  vitality,  health,  and  power. 

Heyermans  is  best  known  as  a  dramatist  and  as  the  author  of 
a  series  of  sketches  called  "  Folklandjes."  These  have  enjoyed 
an  extraordinary  popularity.  Some  of  them  are  humorous,  some 
pathetic  and  dramatic;  they  deal  with  life  in  all  its  aspects,  and 
display  insight,  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  a  fantastic, 
capricious  imagination.  His  plays  are  very  successful ;  they  are 
all  thesis-plays.  He  has  created  many  types,  but  his  strength  lies 
in  depicting  crowds  rather  than  individuals.  His  most  ambitious 
novel  is  "  Diamatstad  "  ("The  Diamond  City  "),  which  is  intended 
to  be  a  modern  epic.     It  is  replete  with  brilliant  and  animated 


scenes,  and  its  style  is  rich  and  exuberant;   but  its  psychology  of 
society  is  held  to  be  doubtful. 

If  Heyermans  has  talent,  Querido  isagenius.  His  parents  were 
Portuguese  nobles,  with  an  Oriental  strain,  but  he  was  born  in 
Holland  and  his  Oriental  quality  is  discernible  only  in  the  ardor 
of  his  temperament  and  the  splendor  of  his  imagination  and  im- 
agery.    He  is  a  poet  in  prose  and  a  novelist  of  the  first  order. 

His  finest  works  are:  "  Levensgang,"  "  Menschenwee,"  and 
"Kunstenaarsleven."  The  first-named  was  a  veritable  revelation. 
Nothing  more  lifelike  and  true  had  ever  been  done  in  Dutch  fic- 
tion. The  principal  character  of  the  novel  is  a  Jewish  parvenu, 
a  goldsmith,  and  this  figure  excited  general  admiration. 

Even  a  greater  sensation  was  created  by  "  Menschenwee,"  which 
followed.  One  critic  said  that  it  would  do  for  Dutch  art  of  the 
twentieth  century  what  Rembrandt's  "  Night  Watch  "  did  for  the 
art  of  the  seventeenth.  It  is  like  a  magnificent  symphony;  it  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  each  describing  life  in  the  country — nature 
and  man— in  a  different  season.  Some  of  its  realism  is  coarse, 
Zolaesque,  but  in  the  main  it  is  a  superb  panorama  of  rural  life. 

One  of  the  great  figures  of  the  novel  is  Kees,  a  poacher,  a  giant 
who  is  shunned  and  feared,  whose  hand  is  against  every  man,  be- 
cause he  has  been  refused  work  and  opportunity,  maltreated  and 
unjustly  been  made  an  outcast.  Kees  is  married  to  a  shrew  and 
superstitious  bigot,  and  he  hates  his  wife  and  all  his  children  ex- 
cept one,  a  sickly  boy.  This  tie  alone  attaches  him  to  humanity. 
The  death  of  the  child  destroys  the  last  tie,  and  Kees  becomes,  in 
fact,  an  enemy  of  society. 

This  novel  is  full  of  dramatic  episodes,  life,  and  humanity.  It 
is  to  be  classed  with  the  greatest  works  of  Balzac  and  of  Shake- 
speare. In  fact,  Querido  may  be  called  the  Dutch  Balzac,  for  his 
books  constitute  another  "  human  comedy,"  and  he  has  grasped 
and  painted  every  passion,  instinct,  ambition,  and  interest. 

He  is  romantic  to  the  core,  but  while  his  spirit  is  that  of  an 
idealist  and  philosopher,  his  sole  concern  in  art  is  to  represent  life 
as  it  is,  to  make  man  (especially  the  humble,  poor  man)  under- 
stand himself.  His  love  of  the  fields,  of  nature,  is  profound,  as  is 
his  knowledge  of  them. 

His  last  novel  is  symbolical.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  struggles 
of  a  man  with  the  artist  in  him,  of  a  long  illness,  of  triumph  over 
death  and  return  to  life,  to  work,  to  love.  It  is  a  symbolization  of 
life  and  a  hymn  to  love  which  is  so  sublime  as  to  invite  compari- 
son with  the  Song  of  Solomon.  There  is  much  about  his  colors, 
his  methods  of  writing,  of  creating  atmospheres,  which  suggests 
the  greatest  painters  of  Holland's  greatest  period. 

Among  the  artists  and  novelists  of  Holland  that  stand  next  to 
these  great  names,  the  critic  tells  us,  are  Frans  Netscher,,  Marcellus 
Emants,  and  Louis  Couperus.  Netscher  is  a  realist  who  studies 
"  low  life  "  in  an  objective,  cold  manner.  He  is  vigorous  and  lucid, 
but  he  does  not  move  his  readers.  He  is  a  disciple  of  Zola. 
Emants  is  a  penetrating  psychologist,  but  his  subjects  are  unpleas- 
ant and  his  types  negative.  His  women  are  of  the  "  revolted  " 
class — dissatisfied,  vain,  selfish  ;  his  men  sensual,  debased,  degen- 
erate. He  does  not  make  vice  attractive,  but  he  studies  it  as  a 
natural-historian,  without  approval  or  disapproval.  He  knows 
causes  and  consequences,  but  refuses  to  judge  or  "  take  sides  "  in 
life.  Couperus  has  been  tarnslated  into  several  languages.  He 
is  very  popular,  especially  with  women.  He  is  brilliant,  but  rather 
shallow.  He  paints  average  men  and  women,  and  some  of  his 
novels  are  sad  and  tragic.  The  best  of  his  works  is  "  Eline 
Vere"— the  story  of  a  nervous,  unhappy  woman  with  an  unsatis- 
fied yearning  for  love. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Recent  facts, remarks  The  World  To-Day  (Chicago), go  to  weaken  the  gen- 
erally accepted  belief  that  the  study  of  the  classics  is  declining.  "  From  all 
sides,"  it  continues,  "come  reports  that  the  number  of  students  in  Greek  is  in- 
creasing." It  points  further  to  the  announcement  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  of  two  new  publications,  The  Classical  Journal,  and  a  quarterly  to  be 
called  Classical  Philology. 

Dr.  John  Williamson  Palmer,  at  one  time  on  the  editorial  staff  of  "  The 
Standard  Dictionary,"  died  in  Baltimore,  on  February  26,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 
Dr.  Palmer,  who  was  also  one  of  the  reviewers  for  The  Literary  Digest,  went 
to  the  California  gold-fields  among  the  original  forty-niners.  He  was  known  as 
the  writer  of  several  very  popular  poems,  as  well  as  for  his  stories  and  political 
sketches.  His  best  known  poems  were  "  Stonewall  Jackson's  Way,"  written  dur- 
ing the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  "  Fred  Braddock."  Among  his  other  works  were 
"  The  Queen's  Heart,"  a  comedy ;  "  The  New  and  Old,"  "  Up  and  Down  the  Irra- 
waddi,"  "  Folk  Songs,"  and  "  The  Poetry  of  Compliment  and  Courtship." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THE    LIMITS  OF    HYPNOTISM. 

THERE  was  a  time  when  we  were  told  that  hypnotism  would 
shortly  be  capable  of  all  things— good  and  bad.  It  was 
hailed,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  universal  healer  and  educator,  and, 
on  the  other,  it  was  feared  as  a  subtle  and  dangerous  aid  to  crime. 
It  is  probable  that  in  both  these  roles  its  power  has  been  greatly 
overestimated,  altho  it  still  remains  one  of  the  wonders  of  mod- 
ern science.  The  writer  of  an  article  with  the  above  heading,  in 
Cosmos  (Paris),  sets  this  forth  in  the  limits  of  a  few  paragraphs, 
some  of  which  we  translate  below.     He  says : 

"When  a  subject,  predisposed  or  previously  trained,  is  plunged 
into  hypnosis,  he  obeys  the  commands  of  the  hypnotizer,. whose 
conscious  will  is  substituted  for  his  own.  .  .  .  There  are  limits  to 
this  power  of  the  hypnotizer,  but  its  existence  admits  of  no  doubt. 
There  is  produced  under  the  influence  of  hypnosis  a  sort  of  men- 
tal vertigo  that  leaves  the  hypnotized  person  almost  defenseless 
against  the  impulses  that  are  suggested  to  him.  These  may  act 
after  awakening  without  the  subject's  recollection  that  he  has  been 
asleep  or  his  knowledge  of  the  real  motives  of  his  actions. 

"The  theory  of  this  fact  has  been  given  by  Janet  and  Grasset, 
who  assert  the  existence  of  a  double  psychism,  a  superior  self  and 
an  automatic  subself ;  hypnosis  causes  their  separation  and  inde- 
pendent action.  Sleep,  dreams,  and  somnambulism  are  very  well 
explained  on  this  theory  of  more  or  less  complete  states  of  disag- 
gregation." 

The  author  reminds  us  that,  as  early  as  i860,  Dr.  Durand-de 
Eros,  writing  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Dr.  I.  P.  Phillips,"  pre- 
dicted that  braidism  (hypnotism  was  then  so  called  from  the  in- 
vestigations of  Dr.  Braid)  would  acquire  great  importance  in  diag- 
nosis, would  illuminate  medical  jurisprudence,  aid  the  judge  on  the 
bench,  and  prevent  the  condemnation  of  the  innocent,  furnishing, 
he  said,  "  the  basis  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  orthopedy  which 
will  certainly  be  inaugurated  sooner  or  later  both  in  educational  es- 
tablishments and  in  penitentiaries."  The  present  writer  notes  that 
these  predictions  have  not  been  realized.  Attempts  at  "  moral 
orthopedy"  by  hypnotism  have  generally  proved  injurious  failures, 
altho  they  may  exceptionally  be  useful.  He  quotes  some  rather 
sarcastic  remarks  of  Professor  Wundt  regarding  them  as  follows : 

"  According  to  these  pedagogues  of  hypnotism,  in  order  to  make 
moral  men  out  of  children,  we  have  only  to  take  the  children  to 
the  hypnotizer,  who  will  suggest  to  them  to  be  good  and  obedient 
in  future,  until  the  desired  quality  is  sufficiently  imprinted  upon 
their  characters.  In  case  of  backsliding,  the  cure  by  suggestion 
is  resumed.  Still  better,  it  is  not  impossible  that  with  sufficient 
patience  the  intellectual  faculties  may  be  perfected  by  suggestion. 
In  any  case  it  is  supposed  that  in  this  way  methods  of  instruction 
will  be  remarkably  facilitated  and  simplified.  The  first  qualifica- 
tion that  will,  in  future  ages,  be  demanded  of  the  candidate  for  a 
professorship  will  be  that  of  hypnotization." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  note  that  since  hypnotism  acts  on  the 
subliminal  self,  it  must  oppose,  rather  than  aid,  education,  which, 
as  Renouvier  says,  should  "give  the  habit  of  attention  to  study, 
lessen  the  domain  of  credulity  by  developing  the  critical  sense, 
exercise  independent  reflection,  strengthen  the  will ;  ...  in  a 
word,  teach  the  child  to  doubt  and  to  wish,  to  master  self  and  to 
be  free."  Now  this  is  evidently  not  the  work  of  suggestion.  The 
writer  can  therefore  see  no  way  of  utilizing  hypnotism  in  the 
systematic  education  of  the  will,  for  a  will  that  had  no  other  basis 
than  suggestion  would  be  so  weak  as  to  be  practically  non-exist- 
ent. The  same  argument,  he  thinks,  will  apply  to  psychotherapy. 
He  agrees  with  Blocq,  who  wrote  about  1889  that  hypnotism  should 
be  used  as  a  therapeutic  agent  only  in  cases  where  the  injuries  due 
to  its  employment  are  far  outweighed  by  those  of  the  disease,  as 
in  aphonia,  paralysis,  or  muscular  contraction.  He  gives  the  fol- 
lowing three  conclusions  of  Grasset,  in  which  he  believes  the 
whole  matter  is  comprised  : 

"  1.  Hypnotism,  since  it  is  by  no  means  inoffensive,  and  may  be 


contraindicated  as  well  as  indicated,  should  not  be  employed  ex- 
cept by  a  practised  physician. 

"2.  We  must  not  expect  suggestion  to  cure  a  purely  mental 
state,  nor  even  a  grave  and  profound  neurosis  like  hysteria. 

"3.  The  capital  indication  ol  hypnotism  in  therapeutics  is  fur- 
nished by  the  precise  localizations  of  the  neuroses  to  be  treated, 
especially  hysteria." 

The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  when  nervous  disease  is  treated 
hypnotically,  certain  of  the  nervous  symptoms  disappear,  but  a 
cure  rarely  results.  The  uses  of  hypnotism  appear  therefore  to  be 
much  more  restricted  than  was  once  supposed.— 'Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SEA   GOLD    UP  TO   DATE. 

THERE  has  been  much  talk  about  extracting  gold  from  the 
sea,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  results  have  been  interest- 
ing to  chemists  rather  than  to  financiers.  That  the  gold  is  there 
everyone  admits;  that  it  can  be  extracted  seems  also  to  be  ac- 
knowledged ;  but  most  experts  seem  to  believe  that  the  cost  of  ex- 
traction can  never  be  brought  below  the  value  of  the  product. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  opinion  of  Prof.  P.  de  Wilde,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Brussels,  who  reviews  the  subject  in  the  Archives  des 
Sciences  et  Pliysiques  et  Natnrelles.  We  learn  from  a  note  in  the 
Revue  Scientijique  (Paris)  that  Mr.  de  Wilde  is  himself  the  patentee 
of  a  process  for  marine-gold  extraction,  which  he  has  successfully 
carried  out  in  the  laboratory.  He  believes  that,  even  on  a  com- 
mercial scale,  it  is  practical  and  economical.  Says  the  writer  of 
the  note  referred  to  above  : 

"  One  of  the  laws  of  glyptogenesis  (that  is,  of  the  play  of  physi- 
cal forces  that  have  given  to  the  earth  its  slowly-changing  shape) 
is  the  leveling  action  of  water,  which  wears  away  the  higher  parts, 
depositing  the  debris  on  the  lower.  Thus  the  rivers  carry  to  the 
sea  the  material  that  they  have  taken  from  the  mountains  through 
the  action  of  their  tributary  streams. 

"Now  among  the  rocks  whose  fragments  are  deposited  or  dis- 
solved in  the  water  of  the  sea  are  some  gold-bearing  ores.  Native 
gold  is  met  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  quartz,  granite,  diorite, 
serpentine,  and  mica  schist;  and  it  may  also  be  associated  with 
the  ores  of  copper,  lead,  etc.,  and  with  pyrite,  galena,  and  blende. 

"  In  fact,  the  gold-bearing  alluvium,  the  rivers  that  leave  among 
their  sands  particles  of  gold  that  may  be  extracted  by  washing, 
show  well  the  erosive  origin  of  this  gold,  which  has  been  brought 
from  great  distances. 

"  The  gold  thus  left  in  its  course  by  a  stream  naturally  does  not 
get  as  far  as  the  sea.  .  .  .  But  there  is  also  finely  divided  gold 
which  may  be  carried  down  to  the  ocean.  Once  there,  what  be- 
comes of  it? 

"It  was  noted  long  ago  that  solutions  of  salt  attack  metallic  sil- 
ver, changing  it  into  chlorid,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  salt 
water.  Thus  Proust  in  1787  and  1789  discovered  the  presence  of 
silver  compounds  in  sea  water.  In  1850  investigation  .  .  . 
showed  that  there  was  about  one  milligram  of  silver  in  100  liters 
of  sea  water  [about  a  grain  to  1,600  gallons].  And  what  is  true  of 
silver  is  true  also  of  gold,  which  exists  similarly  in  solution,  in 
divers  compounds. 

"  A  communication  from  H.  Wurtz,  of  New  York,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  1856,  attrib- 
uted to  Prof.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  the  discovery  of  gold  in  sea  water. 
E.  Sonstadt  proved  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  gold,  less 
than  64  milligrams  [about  a  grain]  to  the  ton,  in  water  taken  from 
a  bay  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

"But  in  1894,  Mr.  E.  C.  C.  Stanford,  president  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry,  having  doubted  the  value  of  Sonstadt's 
work,  Prof.  A.  Liversidge,  of  the  University  of  Sydney,  took  up 
the  investigation,  and  found  in  water  from  the  coast  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  by  new  methods  of  analysis,  about  yz  to  1  grain 
of  gold  to  the  ton. 

"Professor  Liversidge  has  found  gold  in  wrack,  as  well  as  in 
oyster-shells,  salt  hay,  etc.  And  in  1884  an  assayer  in  the  mint  at 
San  Francisco  found  in  the  bay  of  that  city  about  32  milligrams  of 
gold  to  the  ton,  which  he  regarded  as  combined  with  bromin  or 
iodin." 

The  latest  investigator,  Professor  de  Wilde,  treats  a  ton  of  sea 
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water  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  tin  chlorid,  which  forms  with 
the  gold  the  complex  compound  known  as  "purple  of  Cassius." 
This  is  precipitated  with  the  magnesium  hydrate  set  free  in  the 
water  by  mixing  milk  of  lime  with  it.  Thus,  after  other  treatment, 
the  gold  is  finally  obtained  as  a  cyanid,  from  which  it  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  numerous  well-known  methods.  De  Wilde  finds  that 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  gold  in  water  from 
various  localities.  In  North  Sea  water  none  at  all  was  found. 
Probably  organic  matter  in  the  water  precipitates  the  gold,  which 
falls  to  the  sea-bottom  and  is  lost.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  of 
recent  experiments : 

"  The  problem  of  the  industrial  extraction  of  marine  gold  seemed 
to  Liversidge  and  to  Sonstadt  a  solvable  one.  There  are  advan- 
tages in  having  to  work  upon  a  material  so  abundant  and  so  easy 
to  procure.  .  .  .  Only,  altho  the  secondary  expenses  are  low,  we 
must  not  employ  in  the  extraction  substances  that  are  more  costly 
than  the  gold  itself.  Patents  have  already  been  taken  out  in  Eng- 
land by  John  F.  Duke,  and  in  Belgium  by  de  Wilde,  for  carry- 
ing on  practically  the  process  of  analysis  indicated  above. 

"  But  it  is  necessary,  if  the  extraction  is  to  become  economically 
possible,  that  the  water  should  be  sufficiently  rich  in  gold.  The 
apparatus  could  be  installed  on  board  a  ship  that  could  seek  the 
richest  marine  currents.  Again,  certain  experimenters  of  London 
have  recently  patented  an  apparatus  and  a  process  for  extracting 
gold  from  sea  water.  Finally,  and  this  time  the  investigation  en- 
ters into  the  domain  of  the  practical,  there  has  been  formed  in 
England  a  company  for  the  extraction  of  gold  from  the  sea,  whose 
scientific  expert  is  the  celebrated  chemist  Sir  William  Ramsay. 


Courtesy  of  "The  Scientific  American." 

MAGNIFIED    10,000  TIMES. 

A.  Human  blood-corpuscles.  B.  Rice-starch  grain.  C.  Kaolin  sus- 
pended in  water.  E,  F.  Bacteria.  /,  g,  h.  Particles  of  a  colloidal  so- 
lution of  gold.  »*,  k,  I.  Particles  of  a  gold  solution  in  the  act  of  precipita- 
tion. 


This  company  has  taken  out  no   patent,  but  keeps  its  process 
secret. 

"  In  any  case  the  conviction  of  M.  de  Wilde  is  that  wherever 
there  is  at  our  disposal  an  abundance  of  sea  water  containing  a 
minimum  of  32  milligrams  of  gold  to  the  ton,  nothing  will  be  easier 
and  more  economical  than  to  extract  the  precious  metal." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


HOW   LARGE   IS  A   MOLECULE? 

SOME  interesting  diagrams  illustrating  the  size  of  molecules  as 
generally  received,  by  comparison  with  other  very  small  par- 
ticles magnified  thousands  of  times,  are  reproduced  from  a  recent 
German  work  in  an  article  contributed  to  Umschau  by  Dr.  Bech- 
hold  and  translated  for  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 17).  The  writer  notes,  to  begin  with,  that  by  the  term 
"  molecule"  we  mean  the  smallest  possible  particle  of  a  chemical 
substance.  Thus  if  a  piece  of  cane-sugar  is  broken  into  smaller 
and  smaller  fragments,  and  if  this  process  could  be  carried  far 
enough,  a  point  would  finally  be  reached  beyond  which  the  sub- 
division could  not  be  carried  without  decomposing  the  sugar  and 
thus  producing  something  different.  At  this  point  we  have  reached 
the  cane-sugar  molecule.     He  goes  on  : 

"Now,  molecules  are  composed  of  atoms,  which  are  the  small- 
est possible  particles  of  the  chemical  elements,  and  the  dimensions 
of  molecules  vary  greatly  according  to  the  number  and  character 
of  the  atoms  of  which  they  consist.  The  hydrogen  molecule  is  a 
very  small  one,  for  it  is  composed  of  only  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
The  molecule  of  cane-sugar  is  comparatively  large,  containing  12 
atoms  of  carbon,  22  of  hydrogen,  and  n  of  oxygen.  But  there  are 
molecules  of  much  greater  size.  The  molecule  of  albumen  is  be- 
lieved to  contain  nearly  1,000  atoms. 

"  The  subdivision  of  a  lump  of  sugar,  described  above,  is  purely 
hypothetical,  but  many  substances  can  be  so  divided  very  easily 
by  dissolving  them  in  water  or  some  other  liquid.  In  solution 
they  are  resolved  either  into  separate  molecules,  as  is  the  case  with 
cane-sugar,  or  into  larger  or  smaller  groups  of  molecules.  In  the 
case  of  substances  with  very  complex  molecules  especially,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  all  the  particles  in  the  solution  are  equal  in 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American." 

MAGNIFIED   1,000,000  TIMES. 

a.  Molecule  of  water,  b.  Molecule  of  alcohol,  c.  Molecule  of  chloro- 
form, d.  Molecule  of  soluble  starch,  e-h.  Particles  of  colloidal  solu- 
tion of  gold,    i.  Particles  of  gold  in  the  act  of  precipitation. 


MOLECULES    UNDER   THE    MICROSCOPE. 
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size;   on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  groups  of  molecules  are  in  various  stages  of  disintegration. 

"The 'ultra microscope,'  invented  by  Siedentopf  and  Xsigmondy, 
has  made  it  possible  to  detect,  in  a  solution,  solid  particles  of 
a  diameter  of  four-millionths  of  a  millimeter.  (The  limit  of  the 
best  microscopes  is  75  times  as  great,  or  3  ten-thousandths  of  a 
millimeter.)  This  new  optical  instrument  has  brought  the  largest 
molecules,  such  as  those  ot  albumen  and  soluble  starch,  into  the 
realm  of  visibility.  The  accompanying  diagrams,  from  a  recent 
publication  of  Dr.  Zsigmondy,  may  serve  to  give  a  vague  idea  of 
the  dimensions  of  this  ultramicroscopic world.  If  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  molecules,  that  of  soluble  starch,  could  be  actually  magnified 
10,000  times  in  every  direction,  so  that  its  volume  would  be  multi- 
plied 1,000,000,000,  it  would  still  be  smaller  than  a  pea.  One  of 
the  five  million  corpuscles  which  are  contained  in  a  cubic  centi- 
meter of  blood  would,  if  enlarged  in  the  same  proportion,  fill  a 
large  room,  for  its  diameter  would  measure  six  meters  [nearly  20 
feet]." 

THE   MOST   POWERFUL   WAR-SHIP. 

THIS  rank,  by  general  consent,  seems  to  be  awarded  to  the 
Dreadnought,  the  great  British  battle-ship  launched  by  King 
Edward  at  Portsmouth  dockyard  on  February  10  last,  and 
described  in  our  issue  for  February  24,  p.  274,  Engineering 
(London,  February  9)  calls  this  vessel  "beyond  doubt  the  most 
powerfully  armed,  the  best  protected,  and  the  fastest  battle- 
ship ever  laid  down."  The  writer  of  the  editorial  from  which  this 
characterization  is  quoted  notes  in  the  first  place  that  the  new  ship 
will  carry  ten  12-inch  guns,  and  he  lays  special  stress  on  the  way 
in  which  these  are  to  be  arranged.  His  comparison  with  our  latest 
practise  is  of  interest  to  Americans.     He  writes : 

"The  American  proposal  is  to  fit  pairs  of  12-inch  guns,  in  two 
barbettes  at  the  bow  and  in  two  at  the  stern,  all  eight  guns  being 
in  the  center  line  of  the  ship,  the  inner  barbettes  in  each  case 
being  at  a  higher  level  than  those  in  front,  so  that  all  four  guns  in 
the  forward  part  of  the  ship  may  fire  ahead  as  well  as  on  either 
beam,  and  that  all  four  guns  aft  may  fire  astern  as  well  as  abeam. 
It  should  be  stated  that  these  guns  will  not  be  superposed,  as  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  earlier  American  ships,  but  will  be  entirely 
separate.  The  arrangement  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  blast 
from  the  guns  in  the  rear  pair  may  considerably  disturb  the  men 
working  the  guns  in  front,  and  especially  the  captain  at  the  more 
or  less  exposed  firing  station,  while  the  unignited  gases  entering 
through  the  ventilating  holes  on  the  top  of  the  hood  may  have  a 
stupefying  effect  on  the  whole  gun  crew. 

"  In  the  Dreadnought  both  these  objections  have  been  overcome. 
.  .  .  On  the  forecastle  there  will  be  mounted  two  12-inch  guns  in 
a  barbette,  the  center  line  being  considerably  above  the  water- 
level.  On  each  side,  a  short  distance  to  the  rear,  there  wdl  be  two 
other  pairs  of  12-inch  guns  on  the  upper  deck  level,  and  in  order 
to  enable  these  guns  to  fire  ahead  an  embrasure  is  formed  at  each 
side  of  the  forecastle,  so  that  all  six  12-inch  guns  may  take  part  in 
a  running  fight.  At  the  same  time  four  of  them  can  be  used  on 
each  broadside.  Aft  there  are  two  pairs  of  guns,  both  in  the  cen- 
ter line  of  the  ship,  one  pair  to  the  rear  of  the  other ;  but  with  this 
difference,  as  compared  with  the  American  design,  that  both  pairs 
of  guns  are  on  the  same  level  and  are  a  considerable  distance 
apart.  The  four  guns,  therefore,  can  not  be  fired  astern,  altho 
they  have  a  very  considerable  arc  of  training  abaft  and  forward  of 
the  beam.  Instead  of  placing  the  guns  in  the  fore  and -aft  line 
they  might  have  been  mounted  in  echelon,  but  the  objection  to 
this  is  the  same  as  that  made  to  the  American  plan.  Presuming 
the  four  guns  mounted  in  echelon  to  be  fired  on  the  beam,  the 
blast  and  unignited  gases  from  one  pair  of  guns  might  seriously 
hinder  the  work  done  by  the  other  pair.  As  it  is,  with  the  gun 
muzzles  in  line,  and  a  considerable  distance  apart,  there  is  less 
likelihood  of  interference  the  one  with  the  other,  especially  as  the 
admiral  would  make  it  a  point  in  his  tactics  to  secure  the  weather 
berth." 

The  writer  admits  that  this  arrangement  reduces  the  stern  fire 
to  two  guns,  which  is  less  than  usual ;  but  he  is  sure  that  the  pair 
of  12-inch  guns  will  be  adequate,  in  view  of  the  other  qualities  of 
the  Dreadnought,  and  "  in  comparison  with  probable  combatants  " 


—  a  peculiarly  British  point  ot  view,  which  strikes  the  mere  Ameri 
can  as  not  altogether  safe.     This  he  elaborates  as  follows: 

"  It  is  not  probable  at  all  events,  for  several  years  that  any  of 
our  possible  enemies  will  build  a  ship  with  greater  offensive  power 
or  with  more  admirably  distributed  and  effective  armor  protection. 
That  being  so,  one  is  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Dreadnought 
will  not  require  to  run  before  a  superior  ship.  Moreover,  her 
speed  of  21  knots  would  probably  enable  her  to  outclass  any  more 
powerfully-armed  vessel,  as  in  most  foreign  Powers  the  question  of 
cost  must  militate  against  high  speed,  with  such  gun  power.  The 
tactics  would  be  rather  to  swing  the  ship,  so  as  to  bring  to  bear 


THE  "DREADNOUGHT." 

Immediately  after  the  launching,  showing  her  huge  bows. 

upon  a  following  enemy  the  whole  broadside.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly Admiral  Togo's  procedure,  and,  as  events  showed,  it  was  the 
correct  one. 

"The  Dreadnought,  therefore,  besides  having  ten  12-inch  guns, 
will  have  the  enormous  broadside  fire  of  eight  12-inch  guns,  which 
far  excels  anything  in  previous  ships.  Since  the  range  in  battle- 
ship engagements  of  the  future  is  likely  to  be  not  less  than  five 
miles,  and  as  it  is  essential  that  each  shot  must  have  a  smashing 
effect,  apart  altogether  from  the  power  of  penetrating  armor,  it 
may  be  taken  that  nothing  less  than  a  10-inch  gun  is  of  any  avail; 
so  the  12-inch  gun  confers  undoubted  and  necessary  superiority." 

Other  points  of  superiority,  which  we  have  not  space  to  more 
than  mention,  are  the  Dreadnoughts  efficient  protection  against 
torpedoes  and  submarines  and  her  adoption  of  the  steam  turbine 
as  a  motive  power,  with  higher  pressure  than  any  hitherto  used. 


Are  Physicians  Overpaid?— The  popular  idea  that  fees 
for  important  surgical  operations  are  excessive,  and  that  medical 
men  make  a  practise  of  overcharging  wealthy  patients,  is  declared 
to  be  erroneous  by  an  editorial  writer  in  American  Medicine  (Phil- 
adelphia).    Says  this  paper : 

"  Medical  and  surgical  services  have  no  value,  in  that  they  are 
invaluable.  That  is,  there  is  no  measure  by  which  they  can  be 
judged.  All  other  professions,  excepting  the  clergy,  deal  with 
property,  and  they  are  paid  in  accordance  with  the  value  of  the 
material  things  they  create  or  save.  The  lawyer  gets  5  per  cent. 
or  10  per  cent,  or  whatever  may  be  the  unwritten  custom.  Some- 
times he  calmly  takes  all,  of  course.  Life,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
immaterial  and  without  value.  It  is  valueless  or  invaluable,  ac- 
cording to  the  word  we  prefer,  and  can  not  be  measured  in  dollars. 
When  it  is  destroyed  carelessly,  by  railroads,  for  instance,  the 
courts  can  not  direct  compensation,  for  the  loser  is  dead.  Tne 
surviving  family  is  damaged  pecuniarily  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
deceased's  earning  power  and  is  compensated  in  accordance  there- 
with, but  the  life  itself  does  not  complicate  the  matter  at  all. 
There  is  an  actual  French  case  recorded  in  which  a  woman  com- 
plained to  the  court  that  she  received  but  2,000  francs  for  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  a  railroad  wreck,  while  a  man  who  lost 
his  legs  received  10,000  francs.  The  judge  curtly  told  her  that  she 
could  get  another  husband,  but  the  man  cou'd  not  get  more  legs. 
It  was  flippant,  yet  it  expressed  the  natural  law  of  pecuniary  dam- 
age for  her,  but  personal  damage  to  the  man.  Similarly,  when  a 
life  is  saved,  no  one  can  estimate  the  money  value  of  the  service, 
for  it  has  none.  A  rich  man  has  been  known  to  pay  $50  to  a  veter- 
inary for  treating  a  horse,  and  refuse  an  equal  amount  to  a  physi- 
cian for  similar  services  to  himself.  The  millionaire  who  pays  his 
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doctor  Sio  for  life-saving  labors  puts  a  correct  estimate  on  his 
own  life.  Dr.  Morris"s  correspondent  evidently  thought  her  rela- 
tive's liie  was  worth  but  $600— and  she  ought  to  know.  Recent 
despatches  from  Vienna  assert  that  Austrian  physicians  resent 
their  fees.  A  veterinary  for  inoculating  a  cow  gets  eightpence,  or 
four  times  what  the  physician  receives  for  a  vaccination.  From 
an  inspection  of  some  of  the  immigrants  from  that  country,  it  is 
possible  that  a  cow  is  worth  four  men.  after  all.  Nevertheless, 
when  Austrian  tramps  are  arrested,  the  doctor  who  examines  them 
receives  less  than  the  barber  who  cuts  their  hair." 


The  World's  Largest  Coffee  Pile.— An  illustration 
showing  the  storage  docks  at  the  port  of  Havre,  France,  where 
three  and  a  half  million  bags  of  coffee  are  stored,  is  given  in  The 
Spice  Mill  (New  York,  February).  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
amount  of  coffee  ever  collected  at  one  point,  representing  about 
one-third  of  the  entire  annual  crop  of  Brazil  and  one-fifth  of  the 
total  yearly  production  of  the  world.     Says  the  paper  just  named  : 

"  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  so  large  an  amount  of  coffee  is 
shown,  a  point  in  the  illustration  that  will  interest  coffee  men  is 
that  in  many  places  the  bags  are  piled  over  thirty  high.  In  this 
country  eight  or,  at  the  most,  ten  high  is  considered  the  limit  of 


A  BIG  PILE  OF  COFFEE— 231,000  TONS. 

One-fifth  of  the  world's  annual  production. 

safety,  as  the 'caving  in '  of  a  stock  of  132-pound  coffee-bags  is 
apt  to  prove  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to  any  one  in  its  vicinity.  By 
the  peculiar  method  of  stacking  shown  in  the  illustration,  however, 
the  piles  present  a  very  firm  appearance.  The  picture  deserves  a 
place  on  the  office  wall  of  any  one  interested  in  coffee." 


Precaution    Against    Floods    in   the   Desert.— On 

the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad,  where  it  passes 
for  a  long  distance  through  a  desert  country,  a  marked  feature  of 
the  construction  is  the  long,  wide  ditches,  to  carry  off  the  sudden 
floods  of  water  which  occasionally  descend  from  the  mountains 
over  this  usually  dry  region.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Railway  and 
Engineering  Review  (Chicago,  February  24) : 

"  In  some  instances  these  ditches  must  be  at  least  half  a  mile 
long,  as  they  appear  from  the  trains.  They  run  to  culverts  under 
the  track,  which  are  either  of  concrete  or  of  pile  construction  with 
ballasted  top.  The  ditches  have  been  excavated  at  good  width, 
and  the  material,  which  in  most  cases  is  either  sand  or  gravel,  has, 
of  course,  been  deposited  on  the  trackside.  Where  a  good  deal 
of  water  might  be  expected  this  material  has  been  heaped  up  five 
or  six  feet  high.  We  were  informed  officially  that  at  many  points 
the  cost  of  constructing  the  surface  ditches  exceeded  the  cost  of 
the  construction  of  the  railroad  which  they  protect. 

"Altogether  these  are  the  most  extensive  surface  ditches  which 
we  have  seen  on  any  railroad.  The  country  through  which  the 
road  passes  is  subject  at  times  to  floods  from  heavy  rains  and 
melting  snow  in  the  mountains,  and  this  expensive  drainage  en- 
gineering has  been  taken  as  a  precaution  against  washouts.     It  is 


well  understood  that  bad  washouts  frequently  occur  on  other  lines 
passing  through  country  of  similar  formation." 

This  company,  we  are  told,  has  oiled  much  of  its  roadbed 
through  the  desert,  and  the  use  of  oil  for  laying  dust  is  being  ex- 
tended. Trains  while  passing  through  the  dryest  parts  of  this 
country  are  often  surrounded  with  clouds  of  dust  which  make 
traveling  very  disagreeable,  and  the  oiled  roadbed  is  said  to  have 
brought  about  a  great  improvement.  Oil  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  cheap,  and  its  use  for  this  purpose  is  likely  to  increase  in  the 
future. 


THE  TRANSMUTATION   OF   METALS. 

'TAHAT  certain  scientific  men  should  be  talking  and  writing 
A  about  the  theoretical  possibility  of  changing  one  metal  into 
another  is  sufficiently  noteworthy.  Not  that  we  are  any  nearer  to 
making  gold  than  were  the  alchemists,  who  spent  so  much  time 
and  labor  in  trying  to  accomplish  that  feat;  but  recent  discoveries 
have  led  some  people  to  believe  that,  after  all,  the  metals  differ 
from  one  another  accidentally  rather  than  fundamentally.  The 
alchemists,  it  will  be  remembered,  always  tried  to  convert  a  baser 
metal  into  one  more  precious,  and  they  argued  that  it  should  be 
easier  to  pass  from  one  precious  metal  to  another  than  from  a  base 
metal  to  a  precious  one.  The  recently  discovered  phenomena, 
however,  that  led  some  scientists  to  inter  the  theoretical  possibil- 
ity of  such  a  change  also  indicate  that  it  should  be  less  difficult  to 
pass  from  lead  to  gold  than  from  silver  to  gold,  altho  of  course 
these  transmutations  are  at  present  far  beyond  us  and  probably 
would  not  be  profitable  even  if  they  were  practically  possible. 
This  matter  was  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Frederick  Soddy  in  his  recent 
presidential  address  before  the  Roentgen  Society.  Mr.  Soddy 
said,  as  quoted  in  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York,  February  3) : 

"The  attempt  of  the  alchemist  to  build  up  a  heavy  metal  like 
gold  from  silver  was  futile,  because,  even  if  it  could  be  done,  it 
could  not  pay.  The  energy  of  some  hundreds  of  tons  of  coal 
would  have  to  be  put  into  an  ounce  of  silver  to  convert  it  into  gold  ; 
but  if  gold  could  be  formed  from  the  degradation  of  a  heavier 
element  like  lead,  the  gold  would  be  a  mere  by-product,  and  the 
store  of  energy  liberated  simultaneously,  however  reckoned,  would 
be  of  far  greater  value  than  the  gold  produced.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  any  means  of  altering  or  affecting 
in  any  way  the  rate  of  atomic  disintegration  proceeding  spontane- 
ously ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  can  not  effect  artificial  transmuta- 
tion." 

Commenting  on  this,  The  Electrical  Review bids  us  note  that 
the  old  alchemists,  according  to  this  view,  not  only  claimed  to  be 
able  to  do  something  impossible,  but  had  a  wrong  view  of  its  real 
value.     Says  this  paper  : 

"  It  would  be  far  more  profitable,  to-day  at  least,  to  convert  gold 
into  silver  and  sell  the  energy  thus  liberated  than  to  perform  the 
reverse  operation  ;  and  in  the  transformation  of  the  base  metal, 
lead,  into  gold,  the  value  of  the  product  is  trifling  compared  with 
the  value  of  the  work  which  might  be  performed  during  the  change. 
In  fact,  the  gold  residue  would  be  much  less  important  in  this 
process  than  it  is  in,  for  example,  the  electrolytic  refining  of  cop- 
per, where  it  is  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  recovered  which 
makes  the  process  profitable. 

"The  modern  alchemist  should  seek,  therefore,  to  obtain  not  so 
much  a  valuable  product  as  the  valuable  energy  set  free  during 
any  transmutation ;  this  should  be  caught  and  converted  into  a 
useful  form.  This  is  just  what  we  are  doing  to-day  in  our  large 
power  stations,  whether  they  be  driven  by  water  power,  steam,  or 
gas.  We  take  the  fuel  or  the  high-potential  water  with  which 
nature  provides  us  and  by  converting  them  into  baser  products  we 
extract  from  them  valuable  energy  which  is  converted  into  useful 
forms.  The  less  the  loss  during  the  process  and  the  more  uses  to 
which  this  energy  can  be  put  the  more  valuable  is  the  process. 
That  form  of  energy  which  best  meets  these  requirements  we  be- 
lieve  to   be   electrical   energy.     Unfortunately,   our    methods   of 
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transmutation  are  either  more  costly  or  more  complex  than  is  de- 
sirable, but  the  modern  alchemist— the  engineer — is  not  at  the  end 
of  his  resources.  He  hopes— indeed,  expects — to  make  improve- 
ments, and  lie  must  be  given  due  credit  for  what  he  has  already 
accomplished." 

ELECTRIC  STEEL. 

THE  utilization  of  the  high  heating  power  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent is  a  thing  of  recent  date,  and  its  employment  in  the 
smelting  of  metals  is  something  of  yesterday,  so  that  the  rapid 
spread  of  this  process  is  noteworthy.  In  an  article  on  the  subject 
contributed  to  the  Revue  Scientifiquei^ztx^  February  10)  by  Prof. 
Camille  Mabignon  of  the  College  de  France,  we  are  told  that  it 
has  features  of  special  value  and  interest.     Says  this  writer: 

"The  most  important  metallurgical  revolution  .  .  .  is  quite  re- 
cent (1860-68);  it  dates  only  from  the  introduction  of  the  Bessemer 
and  Martin  processes,  which  make  possible  the  production,  in  the 
molten  state,  of  enormous  masses  of  iron  and  steel  reaching  50 
tons  or  more,  so  that  by  the  association  of  several  furnaces  it  is 
easy  to  obtain,  in  a  single  run,  masses  of  iron  corresponding  to  the 
needs  of  the  boldest  industrial  projects.  These  discoveries  are 
a  consequence  of  the  realization  of  the  high  temperatures  that  en- 
able us  to  keep  such  masses  of  steel  in  the  molten  state;  and  their 
importance  may  be  realized  by  comparison  of  the  present  unit  of 
run,  50  tons,  with  the  unit  of  puddling,  about  50  kilograms  [no 
pounds].  Before  i860  the  fabrication  of  an  important  piece  was 
extremely  laborious,  since  it  was  the  result  of  the  combination,  by 
successive  forgings,  of  a  number  of  unitary  masses  weighing  about 
100  pounds  each. 

"It  would  thus  appear  that  the  electric  furnace,  which  enables 
us  to  obtain  so  easily  temperatures  of  2 ,000  to  3,000  degrees,  might 
play  a  useful  part  in  the  metallurgy  of  iron.  PLlectricity  as  a  form 
of  energy  is  always  a  luxury ;  and  heating  by  the  electric  furnace 
is  not  at  all  economical;  but  on  the  other  hand  electricity  pos- 
sesses a  manifest  superiority  in  its  flexibility,  its  docility,  and  its 
ease  of  handling,  which  give  such  precision  to  its  applications,  and 
especially  in  the  high  value  of  its  yield. 

"  In  the  present  industrial  electric  furnaces,  which  are  operated 
mostly  as  resistance  furnaces,  the  metallic  mass  is  traversed  by 
the  current,  which  transforms  all  its  energy  into  heat.  .  .  .  It  may 
thus  be  regulated  so  as  to  obtain  the  temperature  that  is  most  fa- 
vorable to  the  reactions,  or  it  may  be  varied  according  to  neces- 
sity." 

These  considerations  are  entirely  in  favor  of  the  electric  furnace. 
But,  as  noted  above,  it  can  not  compete  with  coal  in  regions  where 
the  latter  is  cheap  and  abundant.  Its  advantages  in  the  reduction 
of  certain  refractory  ores,  however,  are  so  great  that  its  use  is  in- 
creasing widely.     To  quote  further: 

"Certain  countries,  such  as  Canada,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  which 
have  numerous  natural  waterfalls  contiguous  to  large  deposits  of 
iron  ore,  are  much  interested  in  the  introduction  of  the  new  method. 
Several  have  sent  technical  missions  to  Europe  to  study  the  work-  r 
ing  of  the  new  apparatus.  .  .  .  After  numerous  experiments  to  get 
at  the  cost  and  quality  exactly,  the  [Canadian]  commission  has 
rendered  a  voluminous  report  which  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
history  of  metallurgy.'' 

The  author  describes  at  length  the  chief  electric  processes — the 
Heroult,  the  Keller,  the  Stassano,  and  the  Kjellin.  The  experi- 
ments of  the  Canadian  commission  appear  to  have  established  the 
fact  that  the  steel  produced  by  all  these  is  equal  to  the  best  that 
can  be  obtained  by  the  older  processes.  Their  advantages  are 
particularly  great  for  the  preparation  of  special  steels  such  as 
chrome-steel,  containing  costly  metals  which  are  ruined  by  oxida- 
tion. The  Kjellin  or  Swedish  process  is  especially  interesting  be- 
cause the  metal  in  the  furnace  is  not  traversed  at  all  by  the  pri- 
mary current.  There  are  no  electrodes,  and  the  current  that  heats 
the  metallic  content  is  induced  in  it  by  the  action  of  a  neighboring 
circuit.  Steel  prepared  by  this  process  is  more  homogeneous  than 
the  best  of  the  old  steels,  as  shown  by  microscopic  examination, 
and  is  specially  valuable  for  fine  tools,  guns,  etc.  It  can  not  be 
doubted  that  "  electric  "  steel  has  a  great  future  before  it. —  Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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GO  TO  THE  SPOT." 


T_T  OW  is  it  that  the  tissues  of  the  body  exert  a  selective  action 
A  *■  on  different  chemical  substances?  This  phenomenon, 
which  is  still  somewhat  obscure,  is  obviously  of  the  greatest  im 
portance  in  medicine.  Strychnin  goes  to  the  spinal  cord,  chloro- 
form to  the  blood-corpuscles;  specific  drugs  react  only  with  spe 
cial  forms  of  protoplasm.  This  interesting  question  is  discussed 
editorially  in  The  Medical  Record  {New  York,  January  20).  The 
writer  notes  that  the  Cerman  authority  Frank  el  asserts  that 
action  of  this  kind  is  due  not  only  to  close  chemical  relations,  but 
often  to  physiological  conditions.  The  tendency  of  chloroform  to 
accumulate  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles  is  due,  lie  says,  to  the 
facility  with  which  it  mixes  with  lecithin.  The  medullary  sheath 
of  the  nerve  behaves  in  the  same  manner  with  fatty  substances, 
and  hydrocarbons  such  as  ether  probably  act  in  like  wise,  while 
acids,  bases,  alcohols,  and  phenols  may  readily  form  chemical 
combinations  with  different  protoplasmic  groups.  The  writer 
goes  on  : 

"Certain  tissues  appropriate  poisons  from  the  blood,  just  as 
wood  fiber  will  abstract  coloring  matter,  such  as  picric  acid,  from 
a  solution,  however  weak  the  solution.  One  theory  in  explanation 
of  this  fact  is  that  the  coloring  matter  in  the  fiber  is  not  in  a  solid 
state,  but  still  in  solution.  Different  fibers  and  different  tissues 
take  different  colors,  exerting  a  selective  action  upon  the  staining 
solution  in  which  they  are  immersed.  In  the  cells  of  various  or- 
gans are  different  chemical  groups,  while  individual  substances 
have  different  capacities  for  selection  according  as  they  are  alka- 
line, neutral,  or  acid  media.  These  individual  substances  are  not 
taken  up  by  the  protoplasms  of  the  cells,  but  by  the  intermediate 
substances 

"We  know  that  definite  groups  of  atoms  in  definite  positions 
either  act  of  themselves  or  produce  their  activity  by  being  incor- 
porated into  other  groups.  Definite  groupings  of  atoms  incor- 
porated in  physiologically  active  substances  may  arrest  that  action 
entirely,  weaken  it,  or  give  it  other  properties.  The  same  sub- 
stance may  have  both  physiological  and  pathological  properties. 
Alkaloids  produce  their  effects  in  small  doses.  That  they,  how- 
ever, possess  selective  affinity  for  certain  tissues  we  know  ;  they 
are  rapidly  excreted  to  a  large  extent,  but  a  certain  portion  is  re- 
tained and  rendered  ineffective  by  the  liver,  while  traces  are  recog- 
nizable in  many  other  tissues 

"Certain  drugs  offer  more  or  less  resistance;  when  this  resist- 
ance is  present  the  drug  is  said  to  be  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
inert.  This  resistance  of  specific  drugs  which  act  upon  individual 
tissues  appears  to  furnish  the  basis  through  which  the  selective 
properties  of  tissues  are  made  possible;  for  if  a  drug  react  with 
all  characters  of  protoplasm,  specific  results  will  be  found  impos- 
sible, the  very  degree  of  resistance  of  the  tissues  making  it  possi- 
ble for  small  doses  of  certain  substances  to  exert  a  specific  ac- 
tion upon  particular  tissues,  while  others  are  not  affected.  Emil 
Fischer  declares  that  a  definite  configuration  is  necessary  for  a 
sugar  molecule  in  order  to  influence  the  action  of  particular  kinds 
of  yeast,  and  that  the  fermenting  portion  of  the  yeast  molecule  is 
related  to  the  fermented  sugar  molecule  as  is  a  key  to  the  lock. 
We  can  apply  this  simile  to  other  substances  which  have  a  select- 
ive action  and  are  decomposed  by  exerting  it,  all  other  tissues 
being  unaffected." 

"  A  wise  act  is  the  recent  regulation  passed  in  Holland  forbidding  any  vehicle 
except  an  automobile  to  use  a  horn,"  says  The  Automobile  (Feb.  15).  "  This  re- 
striction may  somewhat  restrict  the  sale  of  horns,  but  not  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  it  must  result  in  a  more  accurate  meaning  of  the  horn  as  an  alarm  for  warn- 
ing pedestrians  and  other  users  of  the  roads.'' 

"  Gold  "  has  frequently  been  reported  on  the  teeth  of  sheep.  The  facts  regard- 
ing this  matter  have  recently  been  investigated  by  Prof.  Liversidge.  the  Australian 
scientist,  according  to  Knowledge  and  Scientific  News  (London,  February). 
Says  this  paper  :  "  The  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  bone  of  a  sheep  examined  by  him 
were  encrusted  with  a  yellow  substance,  resembling  iron  pyrites,  the  thickness  of 
the  deposit  being  less  than  ,'j  of  an  inch.  The  incrustation  was  brittle,  and  could 
be  removed  in  scales,  leaving  a  black  surface.  When  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope the  scales  were  seen  to  consist  of  thin  translucent  pale  brown  layers,  but  did 
not  show  any  organic  structure.  They  were  partially  soluble  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  when  heated  turned  black,  leaving  a  residue  consisting  chiefly  of 
calcium  phosphate.  The  incrustation  thus  appears  to  be  a  deposit  of  tartar,  accom. 
panied  possibly  by  slight  decay  of  the  surface  of  the  tooth,  and  the  metallic  lustre 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  different  surfaces  ofthe  films 
of  the  substance." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


THE  SHIFTING    BASIS   OF  THEOLOGY. 

WITHIN  the  space  of  this  generation,  says  Dr.  John  Watson 
(Ian  Maclaren)  in  a  recent  volume  entitled  "The  Inspira- 
tion of  Our  Faith,"  Christianity  has  been  shifting  her  basis  from 
the  Latin  to  the  Greek  conception  of  God.  In  other  words,  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine  is  giving  way  to  the  rule  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  in  theological  language  the  doctrine  of  the  transcend- 
ence of  God  is  being  replaced  by  belief  in  his  immanence.  The 
results,  says  the  Scotch  divine,  are  excellent  for  ourselves  and  for 
our  children.  "  The  immanence  of  God  puts  a  new  face  upon  re- 
ligion, making  our  relation  to  God  at  once  more  reasonable  and 
more  lovable."  But  the  census  of  religious  belief  still  shows  an 
immense  preponderance  on  the  side  of  the  Latin  theologian.  "  For 
one  Christian  who  believes  in  God  within,  there  are  ninety-nine 
who  believe  in  God  without,"  he  declares,  and  proceeds  with  his 
reasons,  the  first  of  which,  he  says,  is  historical : 

"  The  church  has  not  passed  beyond  the  transcendence  to  the 
immanence  of  God  because  her  thoughts  have  up  to  this  time  been 
largely  formed  by  a  powerful  theologian  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  whose  hand  is  still  upon  her  mind.  When  one  men- 
tions the  name  of  St.  Augustine,  people  listen  with  respect  because 
they  understand  that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  Christian  fathers,  and 
with  indifference  because  they  know  nothing  about  him  except 
that  he  had  a  saintly  mother,  and  was  converted  through  Monica's 
prayers.  They  do  not  realize  that  this  African  theologian  has  had 
more  to  do  with  the  ordinary  Christian's  conception  of  God,  and 
his  practical  feeling  toward  God,  than  all  the  religious  books  which 
stand  on  priority  lists  at  the  circulating  libraries,  or  which  are  used 
as  books  of  devotion  from  day  to  day.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that 
just  as  the  average  Christian  largely  takes  his  ideas  about  Satan 
and  the  fall  from  Milton's  'Paradise  Lost,'  so  he  has  learned  his 
view  of  God  from  St.  Augustine,  and  altho  he  may  never  have 
read  a  word  of  that  austere  thinker's  books  he  is  echoing  his 
thoughts  everyday  in  his  own  prayers  and  his  modest  creed.  Cer- 
tainly St.  Augustine  knew  God  at  first  hand,  and  it  was  a  real  God 
whom  he  declared.  After  all,  it  is  one's  personal  experience  which 
gives  the  color  to  his  thought  and  work,  and  just  as  the  agony  of 
Michelangelo's  strenuous  soul  passed  into  his  pictures,  especially 
into  his 'Last  Judgment,'  so  the  moral  tragedy  of  this  thinker's 
early  life  tinged  all  his  writings.  He  had  been  a  pronounced  sin- 
ner, and  he  grounded  his  theology  on  sin  ;  he  conceived  of  God  as 
a  judge  full  of  righteous  wrath  and  man  as  a  morally  helpless  being 
who  could  not  even  choose  the  good.  Salvation  was  therefore 
from  beginning  to  end  the  work  of  God,  in  which  we  could  have 
no  cooperating  share,  and  grace  was  distributed  according  to  his 
absolute  good  pleasure.  God  was  most  high  beyond  our  reach 
unless  he  stooped  to  us,  and  man  was  most  low  beyond  any  hope 
unless  God  chose  to  have  mercy.  We  were  not  sons  who  had 
gone  astray,  but  who  still  carried  in  our  soul  the  dim  image  of 
God,  and  had  a  claim  upon  his  goodness  ;  we  were  alien  men- 
dicants who  stood  at  his  gate  and  waited  till  alms  were  thrown  to 
us." 

The  precedence  of  the  Augustinian  theology  represents,  the 
writer  declares,  a  certain  economy  in  truth.  The  church  as  well 
as  the  individual  must  rise  from  one  level  to  another  ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  quicken  the  conscience  before  men  could  rightly  im- 
agine God.  Historically  considered,  "  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
decadent  Roman  Empire  and  a  corrupt  human  society  that  St. 
Augustine  was  the  ruling  theologian  "  ;  but,  the  writer  adds,  "  with 
all  respect  to  St.  Augustine  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  was  not  the 
final  idea  of  God,  and  even  in  those  early  days  a  Greek  father  had 
entered  wonderfully  into  the  mind  of  Jesus  and  was  teaching  Chris- 
tianity not  more  powerfully  but  more  perfectly  than  the  imperious 
Latin."  The  inspirer  of  the  Christian  mind  of  the  future  is  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Watson  : 

"  In  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  nearly  two  centuries  be- 
fore, you  have  the  instance  of  a  man  who  is  not  read  by  the  people 
at  large,  but  who  through  his  influence  on  a  number  of  minds  has 


indirectly  been  changing  the  thought  of  our  day,  as  when  the 
warmth  of  summer  succeeds  the  chill  quickening  air  of  spring. 
Clement  held  that  not  a  few  individuals,  but  a  race,  was  reconciled 
to  God  by  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  ;  that  our  present  existence 
was  not  a  probation  of  which  none  could  see  the  end,  but  an  edu- 
cation for  us  all ;  that  God  was  not  a  divine  emperor  in  a  far-off 
Rome,  but  one  in  whom  we  lived  and  moved  and  had  our  being. 
Beneath  the  masterful  hand  of  St.  Augustine  the  profound  and 
spiritual  thought  of  this  Greek  was  for  the  time  crushed,  and  at 
last  the  Roman  Church,  or  at  least  Pope  Benedict  IV.,  removed 
Clement's  name  from  the  calendar  of  saints.  But  wisdom  is  jus~ 
tified  of  her  children, and  as  Jesus  followed  the  Baptist  so  the  the- 
ology of  Clement  in  the  order  of  religious  experience  and  of  thought 
must  supersede  the  theology  of  St.  Augustine.  We  are  living  in 
this  more  genial  day  and  are  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  There  are  many  in  the  church,  and  more  outside  the 
church,  who  regard  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  little  else 
than  a  speculative  dogma  of  theology  or  a  pretty  conceit  of  the 
mystics.  What  it  really  means  is  the  spiritual  presence  of  God 
throughout  all  matter,  all  thought,  all  life,  and  especially  in  the 
souls  of  men.  With  this  presence  the  conception  of  God  is 
crowned  and  completed.  For  God  is  first  to  be  thought  of  as  the 
source  of  all  things,  the  Eternal  Father,  and  then  as  the  active 
power  that  creates  everything,  the  Eternal  Son,  and  lastly  as  the 
life  which  pervades  the  universe— one  Holy  Trinity,  all-wise, 
almighty,  and  all-loving." 


A   DRAMATIC    RELIGIOUS  CAREER. 

'THERE  is  a  certain  dramatic  appeal  to  the  imagination  in  the 
*■  story  of  a  direct  descendant  of  the  relentless  theologian, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  who  gradually  sinks  from  respectability  and 
well-being  until  he  is  a  hopeless  drunkard,  a  gambler,  a  thief,  and 
ultimately  that  forlorn  wreck  known  as  a"  bum," and  is  then  lifted 
from  the  depths  to  a  life  of  such  efficiency  that  at  his  death  it  is 
seriously  affirmed  from  one  pulpit  that  he  "  was  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can of  his  time — not  measured  in  money  or  in  fame,  but  in  love 
and  in  likeness  to  Christ."  Such  is  the  story  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Hopkins  Hadley,  for  more  than  twenty  years  at  the  head  of  the 
old  Jerry  McAuley  Mission  in  Water  Street,  New  York.  His 
career  has  been  already  outlined  in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Lit- 
erary Digest.  From  the  religious  press  we  gather  further  facts 
and  comment.  "  I  have  never  known  the  equal  of  Samuel  Hop- 
kins Hadley  as  a  winner  of  souls,"  says  the  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pier- 
son,  editor  of  The  Missionary  Review;  and  he  adds:  "In  his 
death  the  Christian  Church  has  experienced  the  greatest  loss  in 
this  respect  in  half  a  century."  As  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Hadley 's 
inexhaustible  patience  The  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist,  New 
York)  quotes  his  remark  that  "  if  a  man  cheats  me  nineteen  times, 
I  shame  him  out  by  trusting  him  the  twentieth."  "  He  has  been  a 
power  for  good  beyond  the  possibilities  of  just  estimation,"  says 
the  New  York  Examiner;  and  we  are  told  elsewhere  that  he  so 
quickened  the  work  of  the  Jerry  McAuley  Mission  that  leaders  of 
religious  thought  and  sociological  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  came  to  the  humble  headquarters  at  Water  Street  to  learn 
of  him.  The  work  of  this  unique  mission,  states  The  Episcopal 
Recorder,  was  carried  on  by  converts,  "who  were  once  thieves, 
tramps,  sand-baggers,  or  drunkards,  and  they  have  proved  them- 
selves workmen  that  need  not  to  be  ashamed."  Mr.  Hadley  used 
to  say  that  more  thieves  and  drunkards  had  crossed  the  threshold 
of  the  mission  than  that  of  any  other  building  in  the  city,  except 
the  Tombs  prison.  From  The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate 
(Methodist,  Chicago)  we  condense  the  story  of  Mr.  Hadley's  own 
conversion,  when,  after  years  of  disintegrating  dissipation  which 
culminated  in  forgery,  there  seemed  nothing  before  him  but  sui- 
cide or  the  penitentary : 

"At  the  suggestion  of  a  fellow-sinner,  Mr.  Hadley  went  one 
night  to  Jerry  McAuley's  Cremorne  Mission.  The  house  was 
packed  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  made  his  way 
through  the  crowded  aisle  to  the  space  near  the  platform.  It  was 
the  regular  rescue-mission  audience,  with  which  he  afterward  grew 
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so  familiar — pickpockets,  thieves,  drunkards,  harlots,  sporting  nun 
and  women— and  with  Jerry  McAuley  at  the  front  were  some  good 
women 

"  When  the  invitation  was  given  Hadley  raised  his  hand  and 
soon  was  kneeling  down  at  the  bench  with  quite  a  crowd  of  drunk- 
ards. He  wondered  if  lie  could  be  saved— if  God  would  hear  him. 
He  was  a  total  stranger,  but  felt  that  he  had  sympathy,  and  that 
helped  him.  Jerry  McAuley  made  the  first  prayer.  It  was  short 
and  simple.  He  said  :  'Dear  Savior,  won't  you  look  down  in  pity 
upon  these  poor  souls?  They  need  your  help,  Lord  ;  they  can  not 
get  along  without  it.  Blessed  Jesus  !  these  poor  sinners  have  got 
themselves  into  a  bad  hole.  Won't  you  help  them  out?  Speak  to 
them,  Lord;  do,  for  Jesus's  sake.     Amen.' 

"  Then  Jerry  told  those  kneeling  to  pray  for  themselves  and  tell 
the  Lord  what  they  wanted  Him  to  do  for  them.  Jerry  put  his 
hand  on  Hadley's  head  and  said  :  'Brother,  pray.'  'I  can't  pray,' 
replied  Hadley.  'Won't  you  pray  for  me?'  'All  the  prayers  in 
the  world  won't  save  you  unless  you  pray  for  yourself,'  said  Jerry. 
Then,  with  a  breaking  heart,  Hadley  said  :  'Dear  Jesus,  can  you 
help  me?'  'Altho  up  to  that  time,' said  Hadley  afterward, 'my 
soul  had  been  filled  with  indescribable  gloom,  I  felt  the  glorious 
brightness  of  the  noonday  sunshine  in  my  heart.  I  felt  that  I  was 
a  free  man.  Oh  the  precious  feeling  of  safety,  of  freedom,  of  rest- 
ing on  Jesus  !  I  felt  that  Christ  with  all  his  love  and  power  had 
come  into  my  life.' 

"  From  that  moment  until  the  day  of  his  death  Mr.  Hadley  de- 
clared he  had  never  wanted  a  drink  of  whisky.  'That  night,'  he 
said,  'right  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Thirty-second  Street, 
I  was  ordained  to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel,  and  have  never 
doubted  it  for  an  instant.  I  have  never  stood  before  an  audience 
without  that  vision  inspiring  me  :  "  If  I  can  only  make  these  peo- 
ple, dear  Jesus,  know  who  you  are,  they  will  love  you,  too."  I 
have  since  been  ordained  by  my  beloved  Methodist-Episcopal 
Church,  and  I  feel  highly  honored,  but  I  have  always  believed 
that  I  was  ordained  of  God  that  night.'  " 

Of  his  methods  Mr.  Hadley  once  wrote: 

"  If  a  released  convict  makes  his  way  to  our  mission,  he  is  shel- 
tered, fed,  and  clothed  if  need  be,  and  put  to  work  at  something. 
He  is  askedj  no  questions.  No  promises  are  exacted.  He  has  no 
rules  to  observe  except  the  one  rule  of  order.  He  is  not  lectured 
on  his  past.  He  is  not  exhorted.  Altho  this  is  essentially  a  relig- 
ious institution,  neither  Bible  nor  tract  is  forced  upon  him. 

"He  is  left  to  himself  without  restraint  of  any  kind.  He  is 
neither  watched  nor  suspected.  He  is  usually  puzzled  to  know 
what  the  whole  thing  means.  He  is  treated  as  a  brother  ;  as  if  he 
were  the  best  man  in  the  world.  Sometimes  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  has  a  'snap,'  and  proceeds  to  'work  it  for  all  it  is 


he  can  get  shelter  and   food.     On   his  return  he  is  met  with  the 
same  welcome,  the  same  kindness. 

"  Again  and  again  he  may  show  the  cloven  foot,  but  at  last  he 
finds  that  in  the  old  McAuley  Water-Street  mission  there  is  a 
stock  of  love  that  can  not  be  exhausted  ;  that  here,  if  nowhere 
else,  the  spirit  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  is  in  lull  force.     It  is 


THE  OLD  JERRY  MCAULEY  MISSION. 

This  mission,  at  316  Water  Street,  New  York,  was  founded  by  Jerry 
McAuley,  an  ex-convict  and  river-thief,  and  carried  on  by  S.  H.  Hadley, 
a  converted  drunkard  and  forger. 

worth.'  He  takes  advantage  of  confidence  and  steals  whatever  of 
value  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  and  departs  with  a  chuckle.  Sooner 
or  later  he  is  driven  back  again,  by  hunger,  to  the  one  place  where 


THE  REV.  SAMUEL  HOPKINS   HADLEY. 

Messrs.  Torrey  and  Alexander  state  that  during  their  revival  campaign 
in  London  they  used  Mr.  Hadley's  book,  "  Down  in  Water  Street,"  al- 
most as  frequently  as  they  used  the  Bible. 

no  wonder  that,  as  a  usual  thing,  the  tough  heart  of  the  criminal 
is  finally  broken  by  the  glorious  principle  of  love,  and  he  becomes 
a  practical,  earnest  Christian." 

Mr.  Hadley's  work  at  the  Water-Street  mission  is  described  as 
"absolutely  undenominational."  In  explanation  of  his  marvelous 
success  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York)  says  : 

"As  a  man  he  was  of  more  than  ordinary  ability — his  imagina- 
tion was  vivid,  vocabulary  large  and  of  good  quality,  his  suscepti- 
bility and  suggestibility  great,  his  wit  unusually  bright,  his  sympa- 
thies easily  excited,  and  he  was  master  of  the  art  of  good-fellowship. 
Down  to  the  depths  he  sank  ;  up  from  the  depths  he  rose  ;  regen- 
erated and  moved  upon  by  the  Spirit  he 'felt  the  infirmities '  of 
those  he  would  help.     More  than  that,  he  loved  them." 


Two  Views  of  Joseph.— Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,. 
and  Prof.  Charles  P.  Fagnani,  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, express  differing  opinions  in  regard  to  the  ethics  of  Joseph's 
"corner  in  corn,"  by  means  of  which  he  tided  the  people  over  the 
"seven  lean  years,"  and  incidentally  made  fat  the  coffers  of  Phar- 
aoh. "A  grand  young  man,"  exclaims  Mr.  Rockefeller;  but  Pro- 
fessor Fagnani  offers  a  more  picturesque  description  in  the  phrase 
"the  king's  jackal."  Mr.  Rockefeller,  in  the  course  of  a  talk  with 
his  now  famous  Bible  class,  is  reported  in  The  Times  as  saying : 

"  One  commentator  says  that  Joseph  bought  the  fifth  part  of  the 
corn  crop  of  the  years  of  plenty.  If  that  was  true,  we  can  find 
nothing  to  criticize  in  him,  because  he  gave  them  a  market  for 
their  product.  If,  as  another  commentator  says,  he  levied  this 
fifth  as  taxes,  we  can  have  no  criticism,  for  he  created  a  reserve 
supply  against  the  time  of  want. 

"In  the  distribution  of  the  corn  during  the  famine  did  Joseph 
act  rightly?  Should  he  have  given  away  the  corn  instead  of  sell- 
ing it?    They  brought  money  to  purchase  it,  and  when  they  had 
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no  money  they  offered  their  cattle,  and  finally  their  land  and  them- 
selves, for  they  did  not  want  to  die.  .  .  .  Joseph  let  them  have 
corn  at  their  own  terms." 

Professor  Fagnani,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  course  of  an  ad 
dress  before  the  New  York  Baptist  Social  Union,  is  reported  in 
The  Tribune  as  saying: 

"  The  only  blasphemy  against  God  he  takes  cognizance  of  is  in- 
justice. The  corn  corner  of  Joseph  has  been  in  the  public  eye  re- 
cently. That  young  man  had  a  good  private  character,  but  Joseph, 
the  king's  jackal,  who  took  every  advantage  to  take  away  all  the 
property  of  others,  can  be  held  up  only  to  obloquy.  Compare 
Joseph,  the  enslaver  of  the  people,  with  Moses,  the  liberator  ! 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  Joseph?  He  was,  like  most  men, 
only  fractionally  converted.  We  think  the  conversion  of  a  man  in 
his  private  character  is  enough  ;  but  he  was  not  converted  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  man.  Joseph  could  not  have  been  converted  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth." 


A   PLATONIC    PAPAL   ANATHEMA. 

PIUS  X.'S  encyclical  against  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  in  France  has  come  a  little  earlier  than  was  expected, 
say  the  French  papers,  and  while  it  is  a  fine  literary  and  forensic 
effort,  it  is  considered  by  many  of  them  a  rather  futile  protest 
against  a  fait  acconipli,  and  one  that  urges  no  argument  that  has 
not  been  urged  before.  While  such  a  document  contains  what  is 
paragraphed  by  the  reporting  journals  as  an  anathema,  it  is  what 
one  Parisian  writer  styles  a  "  Platonic  anathema  "  in  that  it  is  free 
from  personality  and  sharply  condemns  the  Separation  Law  without 
reference  to  its  promoters.  That  there  is  no  constructive  charac- 
ter in  the  document  the  Paris  critics  agree,  but  they  notice  that 
the  Pope  promises  to  send  a  second  message  to  the  French  Church 
containing  detailed  instructions  as  to  how  the  practical  needs  of 
the  hour  are  to  be  met.  The  German  and  Austrian  papers,  in- 
cluding the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung, 
and  the  Fremden-Blatt  (Vienna),  give  abstracts  of  the  Pope's  argu- 
ments and  drop  the  encyclical  without  comment.  The  Osservatore 
Romano  notes  that  altho  the  message  was  ready  last  December, 
its  appearance  at  the  present  moment,  while  France  is  in  an  uproar 
over  the  inventorying  of  church  property,  creates  surprise. 

This  encyclical,  officially  promulgated  and  addressed  "to  the 
cardinals,  archbishops,  and  bishops  of  France,  as  well  as  to  the 
whole  French  clergy  and  people,"  now  makes  its  appearance.  The 
Supreme  Pontiff  begins  by  expressing  his  sorrow  over  the  recent 
French  legislation  which,  as  he  says,  violates  the  sanctity  of  Chris- 
tian marriage,  laicises  schools  and  hospitals,  imposes  military 
service  on  the  clergy,  breaks  up  and  despoils  religious  societies, 
abrogates  the  office  of  parliamentary  chaplains,  forbids  official  ob- 
servance of  Good  Friday  on  the  national  ships,  and  strips  all  pub- 
lic acts  and  institutions  of  every  emblem  and  observance  of  any 
religious  significance.  These  have  been  only  preliminary ,  he  adds, 
to  the  abrogation  of  the  Concordat  and  separation  of  church  and 
state  in  France,  which  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent.  A 
Christian  state  always  does  wrong  in  separating  from  the  church  ; 
this  act  is  particularly  deplorable,  he  adds,  in  the  case  of  France, 
so  faithful  to  the  Holy  See  and  so  beloved  in  Rome.  It  consti- 
tutes, moreover,  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  national  obliga- 
tions.    He  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"The  ties  which  consecrate  the  union  between  church  and  state 
in  France  should  have  been  held  as  inviolable  as  the  oath-attested 
faith  of  treaties.  The  Concordat  ratified  between  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  and  the  French  Government,  like  all  other  treaties  between 
states,  was  of  bilateral  obligation,  and  imposed  an  obligation  upon 
each  party  to  it.  Thus  the  Concordat  was  based,  like  all  interna- 
tional conventions,  on  the  fus  Gentium,  the  Law  of  Nations,  and 
could  not  rightly  be  annulled  without  the  consent  of  both  parties. 
...  In  the  present  instance  the  state  on  its  own  authority  has 
abrogated  the  solemn  compact  to  which  it  had  subscribed  and  thus 
has  broken  a  pledge  consecrated  by  an  oath." 


The  terms  of  the  separation  are  particularly  cruel,  unjust,  and 
degrading,  says  Pius  X.,and  adds:  "  In  dissolving  the  Concordat 
the  state  should  at  least  have  left  to  the  church  her  independence, 
and  permitted  her  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  common  right  of  liberty 
which  it  professed  to  grant  her.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been 
done." 

The  law  is  one  of  far  more  than  ecclesiastical  injustice.  It  will 
prove,  says  the  encyclical,  a  source  of  bitterness  and  a  deplorable 
cause  of  such  disunion  as  would  prove  the  ruin  of  any  country 
whatever.  Yet  in  the  present  unsettled  condition  of  Europe  the 
union  of  Frenchmen  "  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  all  those  who  really 
love  the  country  and  have  at  heart  the  salvation  of  the  country." 

The  Supreme  Pontiff  proceeds  to  utter  his  official  reproof,  pro- 
test, and  condemnation  of  the  Law  of  Separation,  and  thus  pro- 
nounces his  anathema : 

"Wherefore,  remembering  our  apostolic  commission,  and  con- 
scious of  our  imperative  obligation  to  defend  against  all  attack  and 
to  maintain  in  absolute  integrity  the  sacred  and  inviolable  rights 
of  the  church,  in  virtue  of  the  supreme  authority  conferred  upon 
us  by  God,  we,  for  reasons  above  stated,  do  hereby  convict  and 
condemn  the  law  passed  in  France  for  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  We  do  denounce  it  as  deeply  revolting  in  the  sight  of 
God,  whom  it  officially  denies  by  taking  the  position  that  the  Re- 
public recognizes  no  religion.  We  convict  and  condemn  it  as  vio- 
lating the  rights  of  man,  and  the  public  principle  of  fidelity  to 
treaties  ;  as  contrary  to  the  divine  constitution  of  the  church  and 
the  rights  essential  to  its  liberty  ;  as  subversive  of  justice  and  as 
trampling  in  the  dust  the  rights  of  property  acquired  by  the  church 
through  many  titles  and  in  virtue  of  the  Concordat.  We  convict 
and  condemn  it  as  highly  insulting  to  the  dignity  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  to  our  person,  to  the  whole  episcopate,  to  the  clergy  and 
Catholic  people  of  France." 

Two  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  Paris  treat  the  Pope's  mes- 
sage to  France  at  some  length.  The  Gaulois  (Paris),  in  a  very 
strong  and  outspoken  comment,  says  of  the  encyclical: 

"The  iniquitous  proceedings  of  the  church's  persecutors  are 
unmasked  and  condemned  by  the  Pope.  He  denounces  the  law, 
he  convicts  it  of  injustice,  and  demonstrates  its  illegality.  .  .  .  The 
present  Pope  is  rather  a  man  of  religion  than  a  politician.  He 
looks  upon  men  as  so  many  Christian  souls,  and  while  he  is  com- 
pelled to  notice  our  domestic  quarrels,  he  lifts  his  eyes  and  fixes 
his  mind  on  the  eternal  verities.  Like  the  Savior  of  mankind,  he 
advises  the  faithful  to  recompense  injustice  by  justice,  outrage  by 
gentleness,  and  ill-treatment  by  kindness.  But  he  is  on  the  side 
of  those  who  struggle  at  the  peril  of  their  liberty  for  the  rights  of 
the  church,  and  he  encourages  them  to  defend  their  faith  and  to 
oppose  by  every  means  in  their  power  all  attempts  made  against 
the  church  and  religion." 

The  observations  of  the  Temps  (Paris)  are  characteristically 
temperate  and  judicious.  After  summarizing  the  main  arguments 
of  what  it  considers  a  somewhat  premature  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  superfluous  document,  this  journal  observes  : 

"  All  this  has  been  already  said  in  legislative  debates  by  the  de- 
fenders of  Catholicism.  From  a  different  point  of  view,  that  of 
liberty  and  peace,  many  Republicans  have  regretted  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Concordat.  But  all  of  this  is  now  no  more  than  ancient 
history.  It  is  now  no  longer  of  importance  to  learn  whether  the 
responsibility  for  this  rupture  devolves,  as  Mr.  Combes  affirms, 
upon  the  Holy  See,  or,  as  the  encyclical  undertakes  to  prove,  upon 
the  French  Government.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  solemn 
protest,  the  formal  condemnation,  which  Pius  X.,  in  the  name  of 
the  supreme  authority  he  holds  from  God,  fulminates  against  the 
law.  From  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  passage  is  interesting.  It 
is  not  without  dignity  and  grandeur.  It  might  really  be  taken  for 
an  anathema  uttered  by  a  medieval  council,  or  the  anathema  of 
some  Ambrose  hurled  against  an  erring  Theodosius.  But  in  the 
present  case  it  is  no  more  than  a  Platonic  anathema.  The  sole 
point  of  importance  to-day  is,  What  course  will  the  Pope,  in  the 
coming  message  which  he  promises,  impose  upon  the  clergy  and 
the  faithful  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  things?" — Trans- 
lations made  for The  Literary  Digest. 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY'S   INTEREST   IN   THE 
MOROCCO   CONFERENCE. 

ALTHO  The  Saturday  Review  (London)  jauntily  remarks  in 
its  usual  cocksure  way  of  the  "  Moorish  Seance  "  that  "the 
only  impressive  feature  of  this  delusive  conclave  "  is  "  the  marked 
effacementof  Russia  and  Austria,"  the  Continental  press  of  Europe 
think  otherwise.  It  is  at  least  plain  that  the  20,000,000  subjects  of 
Hungary  are  watching  the  debates  and  discussions  of  the  Powers 
at  Algeciras  with  keen  interest,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Kossuth's 
organ,  one  of  the  principal  journals  of  the  Hungarian  party,  the 
Magyar  Orszag (Budapest).  This  paper  has  editorially  declared 
that  Hungary  is  unwilling  to  be  identified  in  any  way  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Germany  in  the  Morocco  controversy  in  opposition 
to  France.  It  is  hinted  by  the  same  authority  that  the  Emperor 
William  has  encouraged  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  his  un- 
compromising course  in  the  treatment  he  accords  to  the  Hunga- 
rian coalition.  Hence  the  bitterness  of  Magyar  feeling  toward 
Germany.  It  is  even  stated  that  the  troubles  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  state  are  considered  by  the  Kaiser  as  giving  him  a  freer 
hand  in  the  affairs  of  northwestern  Africa.  That  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance between  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary  is  openly  re- 
pudiated by  sections  of  public  opinion  in  Hungary  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Kossuth,  who  says  in  the  paper  above  cited : 

"We  perhaps  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  enemies  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  We  shall  make  no  protest  against  this  charge,  for  we 
regard  the  Triple  Alliance  as  the  greatest  obstacle  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  a  full  realization  of  our  political  claims  and  legitimate 
aspirations." 

The  action  of  the  Magyars  of  Austria-Hungary  is,  however,  not 
accepted  as  a  unanimous  manifestation  by  a  German  semi-official 
organ,  the  Norddentsche  Zeitung  (Berlin),  which  claims  that  Fran- 
cis Kossuth  and  Julius  Audrassy  are  strong  supporters  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.     To  quote  this  paper: 

"If  such  a  manifestation  has  been  made  in  Hungary,  we  must 
suppose  either  that  the  leaders  of  the  Hungarian  coalition  have 
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HARMONY    AT   ALGECIRAS. 

—  Ulk  (Berlin), 
taken  up  a  new  position  contrary  to  that  hitherto  maintained  by 
them  in  the  matter  of  foreign  policy  or  that  isolated  Hungarian 
politicians  have  given  the  sanction  of  the  coalition  to  an  unauthor- 
ized manifestation.  Such  a  Hungarian  manifestation  would  only 
mean  a  rupture  between  Hungary  and  the  Hapsburg  dynasty.  In 
this  case  it  would  by  no  means  be  a  movement  directed  against 
Germany,  but  would  constitute  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  act 
of  high  treason." 

This  statement  of  the  German  paper  is  not  only  contradicted  by 
Mr.  Kossuth's  journal,  but  the  dissatisfaction  therein  expressed  is 
not  confined  to  one  section  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
The  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna),  a  Liberal  organ,  published  re- 
cently a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  cabinets  both  of  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburg  had  urged  upon  Germany  to  concede  the  de- 
mands of  France,  and  when  no  response  resulted  Austria  officially 


declared  her  unwillingness  to  be  responsible  for  the  action  of  her 
German  ally.  The  Lokal  Anzeiger  (Berlin),  an  official  organ,  re- 
cords a  circumstance  which  still  further  indicates  the  spread  of  dis- 
satisfaction throughout  Austria-Hungary  over  Germany's  attitude 
on  the  Morocco  question.  According  to  the  London  Daily  News 
the  feeling  of  the  Italian  Foreign  Office  is  with  France,  and  there- 
fore opposed  to  the  German  claims,  and  this  feeling  is  influenced 
to  a  great  degree  by  the  circumstance  noted  in  the  Lokal  Anzeiger 
above  referred  to,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Kramarcz,  a  Czech  member  of  the   Reichsrath,  or  Parlia- 
ment of  Austria  I'roper  at  Vienna,  recently  brought  up  in  the  House 


THE  MOROCCAN   CONFERENCE  IN   SESSION. 

an  interpellation  reported  in  the  above-mentioned  official  Berlin 
organ  as  containing  the  following  questions  addressed  to  Mr. 
Gautsch,  president  of  the  council : 

"  Is  the  Austrian  Government  prepared  to  lay  before  Parliament 
an  authentic  interpretation  of  Article  II.  in  the  treaty  between 
Austria-Hungary  relating  to  the  question  of  Morocco,  and  to  de- 
clare how  far  Austria  is  willing  to  sustain  the  claims  of  Germany 
at  the  conference  of  Algeciras?" 

In  supporting  the  interpellation  the  speaker  reminded  the  House 
of  the  "  world  policy  "  of  Germany,  and  the  possible  perils  to  Aus- 
trian tranquillity  which  it  might  involve.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said : 

"  While  we  hope  that  the  Morocco  question,  with  all  its  menaces. 
of  danger,  may  be  peacefully  solved,  we  consider  it  quite  neces- 
sary to  be  assured  that  our  monarchy  is  sufficiently  protected 
against  the  risks  which  might  compromise  its  tranquillity  in  view 
of  the  Welt-Politik  of  Germany.  Certainly  there  is  no  one  in 
Austria  but  would  be  alarmed  at  the  thought  that  Austria  was  to. 
be  called  upon  for  armed  intervention  in  support  of  Germany's. 
Moroccan  claims.  The  people  of  Austria  feel  compelled  to  protest 
against  the  possibility  of  such  an  eventuality  with  an  energy  exactly 
commensurate  with  their  desire  rather  to  defend  their  own  inter- 
ests and  the  admitted  privileges  of  the  Crown." 

Mr.  Kramarcz  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  the  disadvantages  which 
at  the  present  crisis  may  result  to  Austria  from  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance. Austria  does  not  wish,  he  says,  to  be  involved  in  the  com- 
plications of  a  world  policy,  nor  to  go  to  war  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aggrandizing  an  ally.     In  his  own  words  : 

"While  the  present  conflict  is  raging  it  is  right  that  we  should 
bear  in  mind  the  conclusions  which  we  have  already  arrived  at  in 
this  matter.  The  Triple  Alliance,  as  soon  as  a  European  policy 
is  exchanged  for  a  world  policy,  becomes  fraught  with  perils  incal-. 
culable,  without  affording  corresponding  guaranties  for  our  secu- 
rity. Unless,  therefore,  the  Triple  Alliance  is  to  become  a  ground 
of  the  most  profound  disquietude  to  us,  we  have  a  right  to  be  in- 
formed through  an  authoritative  declaration  what  course  we  have 
bound  ourselves  to  take  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  and  the  status  quo  in  Europe. 
We  do  not  desire  to  adopt  a  policy  of  aggression,  we  are  not  con- 
templating any  course  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  and  nothing 
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in  the  world  would  induce  us  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  war, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  supporting  an  ally  in  his  policy  of  expan- 
sion." 

The  Lokal  Anzeiger  considers  the  interpellation  of  Mr.  Kra- 
marcz,  echoing  as  it  does  Mr.  Kossuth's  remarks  in  the  Magyar 
Orszag.  as  "  palpably  inspired  by  hostile  sentiments  toward  Ger- 
many on  the  part  of  Austria-Hungary." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


A     FRENCH  APPRECIATION   OF   KAISER 
WILHELM. 

TO  see  a  really  calm  and  kindly  sketch  of  William  II.  in  the 
columns  of  a  Paris  newspaper  gives  something  of  a  shock  to 
one  familiar  with  the  usual  political  tone  of  the  press  of  the  French 
capital.  Ordinarily  the  French  journalists  not  only  see  nothing 
great  or  attractive  in  the  character  and  bearing  of  the  German 


THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR,  EMPRESS,  AND  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

From  the  silver-wedding  painting. 

Emperor,  but  they  transfix  him  with  their  keenest  shafts  of  ridi- 
cule, and  accuse  him  of  a  perfidy  and  insincerity  more  than  human. 
Not  a  single  good  quality  has  been  conceded  to  a  ruler  whom  they 
nickname  "  Tonche-a-Tout"  i.e.,  "meddling  marplot,"  and  accuse 
of  putting  his  finger  in  every  pie,  and  casting  envious  and  covetous 
eyes  on  the  territory,  colonial  possessions,  commercial  property, 
and  war-ships  of  any  Power  which  comes  within  the  range  of  com- 
petition with  Germany.  But  at  the  very  moment  when  the  tension 
between  the  governments  at  Berlin  and  Paris  seems  to  have 
reached  its  most  acute  stage,  a  very  different  sketch  of  William 
II.  appears  in  the  columns  of  Gil  Bias  (Paris),  a  Conservative  Re- 
publican paper  of  considerable  literary  and  political  influence. 
For  once  French  journalism  has  done  full  justice  to  the  ruler  of  the 
German  Empire  as  a  man,  a  politician,  and  the  head  of  a  family. 
The  writer  begins  by  exhibiting  the  Hohenzollern  monarch  as  one 
who  piques  the  curiosity  and  interest  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
says: 

"  Of  all  the  sovereigns  of  our  epoch  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
presents  a  personality  beyond  doubt  the  most  many-sided  and, 
therefore,  the  most  interesting.  To-day  he  delivers  a  speech 
breathing  nothing  but  war.  He  waves  the  sword  and  blows  the 
trumpet  of  battle.  To-morrow  he  appears  at  another  quarter  ut- 
tering a  lyrical  eulogy  of  universal  peace.  Often  he  is  so  carried 
away  by  the  torrent  of  his  own  eloquence  that  he  ends  by  saying 
more  than  he  means,  or  expressing  an  opinion  diametrically  op- 
posed to  his  actual  sentiments.  One  day,  for  instance,  perceiving 
the  surprise  with  which  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  listened  to  one 
of  his  allocutions,  the  Emperor  as  he  sat  down  turned  and  said  in 
the  most  good-humored  way  in  the  world:  'What's  the  matter, 
Uncle  Clovis?    The  fact  of  it  is,  I  couldn't  stop.'  " 

This  impulsiveness  and  over-bubbling  mental  activity,  continues 
this  writer,  appears  in  everything  he  does.     Yet  there  is  method  in 


his  madness,  so  to  speak,  and  an  enthusiastic  ardor  for  the  glory 
of  Germany  underlies  all  he  does.     Thus  : 

"  He  wishes  to  be  everywhere  at  once,  to  hear  all  that  goes  on, 
to  learn  even  the  flimsiest  tittle-tattle  of  Berlin,  and  he  certainly 
deserves  his  nicknames,  'The  Imperial  touche-a-tout,"1  or,  as  he  is 
called  by  the  English  side  of  his  family,  the  'Busybody.'  He  de- 
cides a  matter  abruptly,  or  rather  he  appears  to  do  so,  for  as  far 
as  concerns  the  main  lines  of  his  policy,  especially  his  foreign  pol- 
icy, he  is  constant  and  consistent,  having  but  one  end  in  view,  and 
that  is  the  commercial,  and  therefore  colonial,  development  of  his 
country.  Hence  his  anxiety  for  the  augmentation  of  his  navy,  his 
desire  to  draw  closer  the  ties  of  hereditary  friendship  with  Russia, 
his  attempts  to  come  to  friendly  terms  with  France,  and  his  antag- 
onism, sometimes  bordering  on  hostility,  toward  England,  in  which 
country  he  sees  a  formidable  obstacle  to  his  aims  as  a  World 
Power." 

His  feelings  toward  England  are  really  personal  in  their  acri- 
mony, says  the  Gil  Bias,  while  with  Russia  he  desires  to  carry  out 
the  ideas  of  his  grandfather  and  namesake.     To  quote  further : 

"  He  does  not  like  the  English.  Bismarck  used  to  attribute  the 
inferiority  of  William  II.  to  the  liberalizing  influence  of  his  impe- 
rial mother  over  his  father  Frederick,  and  liberalism  was  some- 
thing that  the  Iron  Chancellor  frankly  detested,  and  he  never  took 
the  trouble  to  conceal  his  anglophobia.  One  day  the  Kaiser  was 
talking  with  the  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  who  was  trying  to 
convince  His  Majesty  on  a  certain  point.  'My  dear  Lascelle,'  said 
William  II., 'you're  wasting  your  breath  for  nothing.  You  can  not 
change  my  opinion.  Remember  that  I  am  as  much  an  English- 
man as  you  are,  and  just  as  obstinate,  but  I  am  also  a  German, 
what  you  have  not  the  good  luck  to  be.'  In  his  relations  with 
Russia  the  Kaiser  abides  by  the  traditions  of  his  grandfather,  for 
whom  he  cherishes  a  passionate  admiration.  It  is  said  that  the 
aged  sovereign  on  his  deathbed  seized  the  hand  of  William,  mis- 
taking him  for  his  father,  and  said  over  and  over  again :  'Fritz, 
be  sure,  above  all  things,  constantly  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
Russia.'  " 

Equally  conspicuous,  we  are  told,  is  William's  anxiety  to  gain 
the  graces  of  his  Gallic  neighbor,  and  in  this  connection  the  writer 
declares: 

"Toward  France  he  exhibits  a  tenacious  purpose  of  conciliation, 
and  even  the  coup  de  thddtre  at  Tangier  must  be  interpreted  as 
evincing  a  desire  to  gain  by  foul  what  he  could  not  do  by  fair 
means.  He  certainly  did  not  count  Delcasse'  among  his  friends, 
but  he  forced  himself  for  many  long  years  to  treat  the  French  For- 
eign Minister  with  the  highest  consideration.  The  following  inci- 
dent is  in  point:  The  Marquis  de  Noailles,  while  Ambassador  in 
Germany,  was  persona  gratissima  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  Del- 
casse-, however,  thought  him  weak  and  recalled  him,  and  surprise 
was  expressed  that  he  left  without  the  cordon  of  the  Black  Eagle. 
The  Emperor,  however,  sent  him  a  marble  bust  of  himself,  with 
the  message  that  he  would  have  decorated  him  but  for  fear  of 
causing  trouble  with  Delcasse"." 

The  article  concludes  with  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  Em- 
peror's impulsive  good-heartedness,  his  virtues  as  a  husband  and 
father,  his  business  energy,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  personal  and 
domestic  habits,  furnishing,  as  the  writer  says,  "  in  a  few  rapid 
strokes  the  silhouette  of  a  man  called  to  preside  over  the  destinies 
of  one  of  the  greatest  empires  of  the  world." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest 


Warlike  Sounds  at  the  Kaiser's  Silver-Wedding 
Banquet.— The  knights  of  Branksome  Castle,  according  to  the 
poet,  "carved  at  the  meal  with  gloves  of  steel  and  drank  the  red 
wine  through  the  helmet  barred."  It  seems  as  if  similar  warlike 
features  characterized  the  banquet  held  recently  in  Berlin  to  cele- 
brate the  silver  wedding  of  the  Kaiser  and  Victoria,  Princess 
Royal  of  Great  Britain.  The  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Temps 
says  that  when  Prince  Regent  Albert  of  Brunswick,  in  the  name 
of  the  army  and  navy,  proposed  the  health  of  the  imperial  pair,  the 
Kaiser  rose  in  answer  and  made  a  speech,  which  like  so  many 
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other  speeches  pronounced  by  him,  has  echoed  through  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  says  the  French  journal,  as  if  a  sword  had 
been  suddenly  drawn  from  a  steel  scabbard.  The  words  of  this 
speech  are  reported  as  follows  : 

"  My  first  and  last  thought  is  of  my  fighting  strength  by  land  and 
sea.  May  God  grant  that  there  may  be  no  occasion  for  war  !  In 
case  such  a  thing  happens  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  army 
will  be  found  just  as  well  prepared  as  it  was  nve-and-thirty  years 
ago." 

This  speech,  with  its  startling  reference  to  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  has  been  given  a  prominent  place,  without  comment,  in  all 
the  German  newspapers. 

SPARTAN   QUALITIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

WOMAN. 
X  "J  ATIONS  differ  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  their  women,  says 
*•  ^  Dr.  Emil  Reich  in  The  Grand  Magazine  (London).  The 
French,  English,  or  American  woman  is  easily  distinguishable. 
The  American  woman  is  totally  different  from  the  Englishwoman. 
So  is  the  French  woman,  tho  the  difference  in  this  case  is  not  so 
intense;  so  is  the  German  woman  ;  so  is  the  woman  of  Italy.  The 
American  woman,  he  thinks,  while  differing  from  all  her  European 
sisters  of  to-day,  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  woman  of 
ancient  Sparta.  The  Spartans  resembled  the  present-day  Ameri- 
cans ;  the  Athenians  were  like  the  English.  Going  on  to  point  out 
in  what  respect  the  American  woman  is  like  the  Spartan  woman, 
he  protests  that  he  has  not  "  the  slightest  intention  of  being  dis- 
agreeable "  when  he  says  of  the  American  maid,  wife,  or  mother, 
"  I  do  not  blame,  I  do  not  praise;  I  only  say,  and  I  say  emphat- 
ically, that  the  American  woman  is  not  womanly;  she  is  not  a 
woman."  The  whole  of  the  United  States,  he  says,  is  under  pet- 
ticoat government,  and  man  is  practically  non-existent.    To  quote  : 

"  In  America  woman  commands  man.  Man  does  not  count 
there.  The  last  man  that  came  to  America  was  Christopher 
Columbus.  To-day  man  has  no  existence,  he  does  not  talk  in  the 
drawing-room,  but  is  a  dummy.  The  woman  lives  one  life,  the 
man  another,  and  they  are  totally  distinct  from  each  other.  She 
lives  so  that  she  can  have  a  good  time  ;  she  lives  for  sensations. 
I  do  not  blame  her,  I  do  not  condemn  her.  Her  interest  lies  not 
in  man.  She  wants  to  be  alone,  and  she  can  not  be  alone  without 
dabbling  today  with  chemistry,  to-morrow  with  physiology,  and 
the  day  after  with  Buddhism,  parsing  on  to  Swedenborgianism, 


to  wireless  telegraphy, and  to  the  works  of  Marie  Corelli.  Having 
taken  in  doses  of  science,  of  philosophy,  of  mathematics,  she  then 
thinks  she  is  up  to  date;  she  ieels  she  has  developed  into  some- 
thing new;  it  is  the  search  for  a  new  shiver,  something  out  of  the 
ordinary,  a  deadly  desire  to  be  very  new.  Aspasias,  GretCnens,  and 
Ophelias  are  obsolete,  in  her  opinion.  She  is  as  new  as  a  man 
born  to-day  is  new  ;  she;  is  made  up  of  restlessness  and  fidgetiness 
long  before  she  is  twenty  live,  lint  she  is  very  beautiful  ;  she  has 
the  best  complexion  in  the  world  better  than  that  of  any  Euro- 
pean woman.  She  is  also  well  built  and  handsome.  Von  see  tine 
specimens  of  the  American  woman  in  Kentucky  and  Massachu- 
setts. But  she  is  a  type  quite  distinct  from  the  English  type  ;  she 
does  not  try  to  have  dignity  or  refinement;  she  wants  to  affect 
man  by  what  she  says,  and  not  by  what  she  does  not  say.  She  has 
no  passion,  no  sentiment ;  all  this  is  alien  to  her.  She  is  a  mass 
of  nervous  energy.  To  her,  home  and  husband  are  nothing,  and 
her  child— her  own  creation — but  very  little.  The  two  types  of 
woman, the  American  and  the  English,  are,  in  fact,  totally  different." 

He  thinks  it  omens  ill  to  the  future  of  the  United  States  that 
woman  in  this  country  is  really  a  Spartan  in  character  and  dispo- 
sition, and  he  says  that  American  imperialism  and  "  big-stickism  " 
are  largely  the  result  of  this  type  of  femininity.     Thus : 

"A  few  miles  distant  from  the  Athens  of  old — what  would  be 
but  a  short  railway  journey  in  these  days— lay  Sparta.  The 
Spartans  were  imperialists,  and  they  wanted  to  conquer  the  whole 
of  Greece.  The  Spartan  woman,  as  I  have  remarked,  was  like 
the  American  woman  of  to-day.  She  never  dreamt  of  lovers;  her 
idea  was  nothing  less  than  conquering  man  ;  she  never  thought  of 
him  as  more  than  a  fellow-athlete.  A  boy,  when  he  was  seven 
years  old,  was  taken  away  from  his  mother;  and  when  married,  at 
twenty,  he  was  frequently  not  allowed  to  see  his  bride  for  two 
years.  If  he  did  see  her  it  was  by  stealth.  These  women  wrestled 
with  the  men  in  a  state  of  nudity.  There  was  no  womanhood  in 
them,  no  more  than  in  so  many  sticks.  The  Athenians  said  that 
they  were  very  fine,  but  there  was  nothing  feminine  about  them. 
They  were  far  richer,  too,  than  the  men,  for  the  men  went  to  the 
wars  and  died,  and  the  women  thus  became  rich.  Aristotle  said 
that  the  Spartan  woman  was  sure  to  ruin  Sparta  very  quickly. 
And  !so  she  did,  for  we  find  Sparta  trying  to  rule  Greece  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C. ;  in  the  third  century  she  was  sinking;  in  the 
second  century  she  had  ceased  to  exist ! 

"  Modern  British  men  and  women,  what  are  they  ?  That  is  what 
I  want  to  bring  out.  A  nation  can  never  survive  with  women  of 
the  Spartan  type,  which,  as  I  have  told  you,  is  the  American  of 
to-day.  The  Romans  were  the  same,  and  they  ruined  their  em- 
pire.    They  had  one  idea,  an  all-absorbing  idea,  which  killed  all 


OPENING   OF  PARLIAMENT. 


The  Mother  of   Parliaments    (to  Leader  of  Labor  Party")— "I 
don't  mind  your  coming  in     but  you  must  leave  those  banners  outside." 

—Judy  (London). 


FOLLOW    ME,    LEADER. 


The  Hind  Legs  (&?.)—"  My  dear  Arthur,  of  course  you're  the  only 
conceivable  head  ;  but  we're  going  my  way  !"  —Punch  (London). 
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ideas  of  religion,  of  art,  of  everything— the  idea  of  empire.  They 
spent  their  whole  life  in  that  one  absorbing  pursuit— domination  ; 
in  such  a  country  woman  has  no  place." 

The  tendencies  of  great  empires  is  to  depreciate  woman,  he  as- 
serts, and  this  depreciation,  in  turn,  tends  to  national  ruin.  Wom- 
an, to  be  perfect,  must  combine  Athenian  and  Spartan  character- 
istics.    In  his  own  words  : 

"  In  large  empires  there  is  a  terrible  tendency  to  depreciate 
women,  and  wherever  such  is  the  case  that  empire  must  sooner  or 
later  come  to  grief.  England  had  her  Shakespeare  when  she  had 
no  empire.  Why  has  England  no  Shakespeare  now?  Any  one 
who  could  write  one  drama  to-day  ~uch  as  Shakespeare  wrote 
would  make  a  million  of  money,  and  yet  none  can  do  it.  The 
British  Empire  is  a  great  empire,  but  it  has  no  great  men  and 
women.  With  such  advantages,  why  should  not  the  race  combine 
the  good  we  have  seen  in  the  Athenian  and  in  the  Spartan  ;  in  fact, 
make  its  women  more  perfect?  They  would  then  be  able  to  show 
the  world  something  that  has  never  been  seen  ;  not  quite  Athens 
perhaps,  but  certainly  not  Sparta,  much  less  America." 


CANADIAN    PROSPERITY. 

BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA  is  on  the  eve  of  an  immense 
development,  says  Mr.  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu  in  the  Econ- 
omiste  Francaise  (Paris).  This  is  shown,  first,  by  increased  immi- 
gration.    To  quote : 

"According  to  the  American  Bradstreefs,  Canada,  during  1905, 
has  received  almost  200,000  immigrants;  from  60,000  to  65,000 
came  from  Europe,  principally  from  the  British  Isles,  but  about 
130,000  from  the  United  States.  The 'American  Invasion  '  was, 
at  first,  rather  a  shock  to  old  Canadians  and  their  government. 
The  question  arose  whether  political  difficulties  might  not  result, 
and  whether  a  free  citizen  of  the  Union  could  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  position  of  subject  to  such  a  constitutional  monarch  as 
Edward  VII.  But  it  was  rather  rash  to  anticipate  any  pressing 
troubles  from  this  circumstance,  especially  as  those  who  passed 
from  the  States  to  the  Canadian  Northwest  were  Americans  of 
very  recent  date.  Among  these  were  many  Scandinavians,  who 
found  it  advantageous  to  sell  their  American  farms  for  $30  or  $40 
an  acre  and  purchase  land  in  Canada  for  one-fifth  of  that  price. 

"  Among  such  immigrants  are  many  French  Canadian  people 
who  have  made  money  in  the  cotton-mills  of  Lowell  and  Fall 
River  and  were  returning  to  their  former  home.  This  immigra- 
tion has  been  much  encouraged  by  the  immense  harvests  of  1905." 

While  the  cattle  raising  in  Canada  has  not  been  proportionately 
as  large  as  agriculture,  butter  and  cheese  are  exported  in  consid- 
erable quantities  to  Europe,  and  an  increase  of  $10,000,000  in  the 
export  of  dairy  products  is  recorded  during  the  past  year.  The 
fisheries  of  British  Columbia  have  also  been  a  source  of  great 
revenue.  Nor  is  Canada  without  remarkable  mineral  wealth. 
Her  production  of  gold  was  for  some  recent  years  about  $30,000,- 
000,  but  Canada  is  only  in  the  fifth  rank  as  an  auriferous  country. 
Coal  and  iron  are  abundantly  found  in  Cape  Breton,  and  coal  is 
mined  on  Vancouver  Island.  The  abundant  water  power  of  the 
country  facilitates  the  production  of  electrical  power  for  several 
purposes  of  locomotion  and  manufacture,  and  Canadian  electrical 
engineers  are  among  the  first  in  the  world.  This  writer  concludes 
as  follows : 

"  Canada  is  making  her  influence  felt  abroad  both  by  her  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  by  her  commerce,  which  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1905  rose  to  $1,891,000,000  of  exports  and  $226,000,000 
of  imports.  Her  foreign  and  domestic  records  prove  that  her  con- 
dition is  prosperous.  Her  new  transcontinental  railways  and 
others  in  course  of  construction  can  not  but  aid  in  accelerating  her 
course  of  advancement  and  promoting  the  colonization  of  her 
lands.  Canada,  like  other  countries,  may  have  critical  moments 
in  her  development,  and  probably  at  the  present  time  suffers  from 
excessive  speculation.  But  as  a  whole  her  progress  is  going  on 
healthily,  and  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  no  country  will  make 
greater  strides  in  advance  during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century  than  the  great  British  colony  of  North  America." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


POINTS  OF   VIEW. 

According  to  the  Dresden  Journal,  a  daily  paper  in  English  is  to  be  published 
in  that  city  with  the  object  of  promoting  friendly  feeling  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  German  Empire. 

The  old  scheme  of  a  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  canal  from  Riga  to  Khersonhas,  ac- 
cording to  the  London  Times,  been  revived.  An  American  firm  undertakes  to 
carry  out  the  gigantic  task  for  $200,000,000. 

The  Kobe  H era  Id  says  that  the  Chinese  authorities  at  Pekin  are  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  imposition  of  penalties  on  all  parents  who  do  not  send  their 
children  to  school  on  attaining  the  age  of  seven  years. 

The  Lei  (Santiago,  Chile)  says  that  clericalism  is  rapidly  losing  ground  in 
South  America.  The  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  in  its  political  constitution  of  1905, 
says  this  paper,  has  provided  that  the  state  shall  not  protect  religion,  but  permits 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech  ;  ordains  the  establishment  of  lay  instruction,  for- 
bids the  founding  of  conventual  institutions,  and  abolishes  the  provision  of  mort- 
main in  the  transfer  of  property. 

During  the  late  war,  says  TheJapaneseWeekly  Chronicle  (Kobe),  many  foreign 
steamers  loaded  with  coal  were  seized  by  Japanese  warships.  The  coal  declared 
confiscated  by  the  prize  court  aggregates  94,188  tons,  including  86,363  tons  of  Car- 
diff and  other  foreign  coal,  and  7825  tons  of  Japanese  coal.  Taking  the  average 
price  of  foreign  coal  at  $7.50  per  ton,  and  of  Japanese  coal  at  $4.50,  the  total  value 
of  the  coal  captured  will  amount  to  $682,935. 

The  King,  says  the  London  Standard,  has  personally  presented  a  Windsor 
uniform  to  Mr.  Balfour.  The  Windsor  uniform  was  invented  by  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  who  sought  a  distinctive  dress  for  ministers  and  high  officers  of  state 
when  in  attendance  on  the  sovereign.  It  consists  of  a  blue  shell-jacket  with  swal- 
low tails,  lined  with  white  silk,  and  heavily  braided,  and  with  acorns  and  laurel 
leaves  in  gold ;  knee-breeches,  white  silk  stockings,  buckled  shoes  and  a  sword. 

The  Spanish  press  hail  the  entrance  of  the  Labor  party  into  the  British  Par- 
liament as  a  promise  of  peace.  The  Heraldo  (Madrid),  anything  but  a  Socialist 
paper,  declares  that  Socialism  is  the  best  guaranty  for  universal  peace.  "  If  once," 
says  the  Spanish  paper,  "  there  can  be  brought  about  solidarity  between  the  Par- 
liamentary societies,  when  the  German  Social  Democrats,  the  French  Socialists, 
and  the  British  Labor  party  unite  for  a  common  end,  then  the  peace  of  the  world 
is  secured." 

The  Labor  Leader  (London)  reports  a  speech  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Macdonald,  M.P. 
(Leicester,  Labor  party),  in  which  he  says:  "At  last  every  newspaper  in  the 
country  lias  discovered  that  the  most  significant  event  of  the  present  general  elec- 
tion is  the  rise  and  triumph  of  the  Labor  party.  The  Manchester  victories  are 
just  as  much  labor  victories  as  free  trade  victories.  We  stand  for  free  trade 
not  because  we  think  free  trade  will  solve  any  questions,  but  because  we  are  not 
going  to  allow  gentlemen  interested  in  the  land  and  in  monopoly  of  capital  to 
mislead  us  from  the  cures  we  intend  to  apply  to  the  unemployed  problem." 

"  A  very  few  of  the  Russian  officers  have  really  benefited  by  their  compulsory 
sojourn  in  Japan,  in  ways  that  may  be  useful  to  themselves  hereafter  and  of  not 
inconsiderable  benefit  to  their  countrymen,"  we  are  told  by  the  Celestial  Empire 
(Shanghai).  "  Some  of  them  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  arts  and 
industries,  or  to  investigations  which  have  accomplished  the  double  result  of  re- 
lieving the  terrible  ennui  of  what  would  otherwise  be  absolute  idleness  and  of 
increasing  their  fund  of  information.  One  of  the  minor  effects  of  the  late  war 
upon  the  Russians  will  unquestionably  be  an  increased  knowledge  of  Japanese 
literature — history,  folklore,  and  fiction— in  the  realms  of  the  Czar;  for  a  num- 
ber of  different  officers  have  translated  all  sorts  of  Japanese  books  into  Russian." 


THE   BARONS'   ULTIMATUM-HUNGARIAN   SPEECH    IN    THE   ARMY. 

Hungary—"  Can  I  stake  my  life  on  such  thin  ice  as  this  ? " 

—Humoristische  Blotter  (Vienna.) 
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WHERE    WILL    YOU    FIND 

accounts  of  the  world's  great  events  written,  not  only  by  historians,  but  by  the  men  who 
directed  or  shared  in  famous  battles,  sieges,  discoveries,  trials  ? 

You  will  not  find  them  in  national  histories,  or  in  special  works  of  reference.  Many  of 
these  rare  historical  documents  have  never  been  reprinted  in  English.  For  the  most  part, 
those  that  have  been  are  to  be  found  only  in  libraries  of  specialists. 

The  Historians'  History  of  the  World 

is  full  of  just  such  picturesque  narratives.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  qualify  them  with 
later  and  more  impartial  views  ;  but  it  is  the  belief  of  the  editors  that  the  versions  of  great 
events  given  by  eye-witnesses  or  contemporaries  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  the  basis  of  any 
world-narrative  which  aims  to  reproduce  the  spirit  of  each  particular  nation  or  period. 

The  following  list  gives  an  incomplete  idea  of  the  plan  whose  adoption  has  given  to 
the    History  its  remarkable  character   of  human  interest 

Josephus  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Polybius  on  Hannibal  crossing  the  Alps. 

Appian  on  the  destruction  of  Carthage. 

Einhard  on  his  friend  and  patron,  Charle- 
magne. 

Beaumonair  on  the  intolerable  life  of  the 
early  French  peasants. 

Pliny  on  the  destruction  of  Pompeii. 

Thucydides  on  the  plague  of  Athens. 

De  Foe  on  the  plague  of  London. 

Boccaccio  on  the  plague  of  Florence. 

Ibn  Bassan  on  his  contemporary,  the  Cid. 

Napier  on  Moore's  Spanish  retreat. 

Azurara,  of  Portugal,  on  the  attack  of  the  fortress  of  Cueta. 

Jules  Quicherat's  account  of  the  trial  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

Martin  Luther's  account  of  Tetzel. 

The  anonymous  "citizen  of  Bern"  on  the  siege  of  that  city. 

Froissart  on  the  battle  of  Crecy. 

Columbus'  own  account  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

Verrazano  on  his  own  voyage  of  discovery  in  1524. 

Captain  John  Smith  on  the  landing  at  Jamestown. 

Cortez  on  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

And  this  plan  of  going  to  original  sources  is  only 
one  of  the  unique  features  of  The  Historians' 
History. 

WOULD  YOU  BE  SATISFIED 


WITH    A   THREE    QUARTER     MOROCCO,    PARCHMENT,   HALF    MOR 
OCCO,    OR    CLOTH    EDITION?       IF    SO,    SEND   US   YOUR    INQUIRY 
AT    ONCE,    FOR     WE    STILL   HAVE    ON    HAND    SOME    SETS    IN 
THESE     FOUR     BINDINGS     WHICH    WE    CAN    OFFER    AT    A 
VERY    LOW    FIGURE.     THE    FULL    MOROCCO  EDITION  IS 
NOW    BEING    SOLD    AT    ITS    LIST    PRICE. 


I,.  D.,  No.  8 

THE  OUTLOOK, 
225  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City 
Please  send  rue  further  de- 
tails and  illustrations  of  "  The 
Historians  History  of  the  World," 
also  your  special  offer. 
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Wonderful  Simplicity 
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ERE  is  the  naked  machine,  laid 
bare  to  show  the  few  parts,  the 
scientific  economy  of  metal  which 
gives  the 


I 


STANDARD 

Adding  Mackine 

its  sweeping  advantage  over  the  complicated, 
old-time  adding  machines.  The  few  parts 
make  the  Standard  cost  less  than  half  the 
former  price  of  adding  machines  that  print 
their  figures — it's  only  $185. 

Without  an  adding  machine  your  account- 
ing cost  is  running  high — so  you  must  have 
one  if  you  are  in  competition. 

When  you  look  at  adding  machines  insist 
on  seeing  the  "works."  We  delight  to  show 
the  Standard  "with  its  coat  off,"  because  its 
simple  mechanism  is  so  easily  explained — so 
readily  understood.  The  desirability  of  simple, 
accurate,  durable  construction  appeals  so 
quickly  to  one's  common  sense.  Notice  the 
absence  of  wires  and  springs  in  the  Standard. 
Every  motion  positive — every  operation  com- 
plete. The  Simple  Keyboard  is  the  secret — 
19  keys  instead  of  row  after  row  to  confuse 
the  operator  and  encourage  errors. 

The  Standard  is  light  and  portable — works 
wherever  you  want  it  —  in  any  position — on  an 
open  cash  book  or  a  sloping  desk — anywhere. 

The  Standard  Must  Sell  Itself 
Just  say,  "I'll  look  at  your  machine"  and  we'll 
bring  it  around.  We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  it. 
Just  keep  it  a  while  and  try  it.  The  machine 
will  sell  itself  because  it  will  pay  for  itself.  In 
a  short  time,  say  30  days,  you  can  figure  jus! 
how  much  it  is  saving  you.  Then  when  you 
have  the  cold-cash  figures  before  you,  say  "Yes" 
or  "No.  "No  obligation— we  want  you  to  know 
by  experience,  that's  all.  Then  just  sign  the 
coupon. 

The  Standard  Adding  Mackine  Co. 
233  Spring  A.ve.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  — 

Adding  IViac»»  .     i\t/av." 

£thisbu*ness.  <The  Standard  Way.    I 
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$750 -WEDDINGS -$700 

100  Engraved  Invitations  In  Round  Hand  Script,        -        •        $7.50 
100  Engraved  Announcements  in  Round  Hand  Script,     ■        -    $7.00 

Additional  hundred*   per  100,  $2.50 
100  Xngraved  Visiting  Cards  and  pistil  in  Script,  -       $1.10 

Sample*  sent  FREE.       We  prepny  all  Expreva  Charges. 
BICKNELL  &  CO.,  76  State  St.,  Chicago 
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Moisinger  Auto-Sparker 

8TART9  AND  RTJN8 
Gas  Engines  without  lislleries. 

No  other  machine  can  do  it  success- 
fully for  luck  of  original  patents 
0*uedbyu8.  No  twist  motion  inour 
drive.  No  belt  or  switch  necessary. 
No  butteries,  whatev  r,  for  make  and 
break  of  jump-spark.  Water  and 
dust-proof.  Fully  guaranteed. 
MOTSINGER  DEVICE  MFG.  CO., 
67  Main  St.,  Pendleton,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

Niagara. 

By  Florence  Wilkinson. 

The  water  talked  to  the  turbine 
At  the  intake's  couchant  knee  i 

Brother,  thy  mouth  is  darkness 
Devouring  me. 

I  rush  at  the  whirl  of  thy  bidding  : 

I  pour  and  spend 
Through  the  wheel-pit's  nether  tempest. 

Brother,  the  end  ? 
Before  fierce  days  of  tent  and  javelin, 

Before  the  cloudy  kings  of  Ur, 
Before  the  Breath  upon  the  waters, 

My  splendors  were. 

Red  hurricanes  of  roving  worlds, 

Huge  wallow  of  the  uncharted  Sea, 
The  formless  births  of  fluid  stars, 

Remember  me. 
A  glacial  dawn,  the  smoke  of  rainbows, 

The  swiftness  of  the  caftoned  west, 
The  steadfast  column  of  white  volcanoes, 

Leap  from  my  breast. 

But  now,  subterranean,  mirthless, 

I  tug  and  strain, 
Beating  out  a  dance  thou  hast  taught  me 

With  penstock,  cylinder,  vane. 
I  am  more  delicate  than  moonlight, 

Grave  as  the  thunder's  rocking  brow ; 
I  am  genesis,  revelation, 

Yet  less  than  thou. 

By  this  I  adjure  thee,  Brother, 

Beware  to  offend! 
For  the  least,  the  dumfounded,  the  conquered, 

Shall  judge  in  the  end. 

The  turbine  talked  to  the  man 

at  the  switchboard's  cryptic  key: 

Brother,  thy  touch  is  whirlwind 
Consuming  me. 

I  revolve  at  the  pulse  of  thy  finger. 

Millions  of  power  I  flash 
For  the  muted  and  ceaseless  cables 

And  the  engine's  crash. 
Like  Samson,  fettered,  blindfolded, 

I  sweat  at  my  craft ; 
But  I  build  a  temple  I  know  not, 

Driver  and  ring  and  shaft. 

Wheatfield  and  tunnel  and  furnace, 

They  tremble  and  are  aware. 
But  beyond  thou  compellest  me,  brother, 

Beyond  these,  where  ? 
Singing  like  sunrise  on  battle, 

1  travail  as  hills  that  bow ; 
I  am  wind  and  fire  of  prophecy, 

Yet  less  than  thou. 

By  this  I  adjure  thee,  brother, 

Be  slow  to  offend  ! 
For  the  least,  the  blindfolded,  the  conquered, 

Shall  judge  in  the  end. 

The  man  strove  with  his  maker 

At  the  clang  of  the  power-house  door  : 
Lord,  Lord,  Thou  art  unsearchable, 

Troubling  me  sore. 

I  have  thrust  my  spade  to  the  caverns ; 

I  have  yoked  the  cataract  ; 
I  have  counted  the  steps  to  the  planets. 

What  tiling  have  I  lacked  ? 
I  am  come  to  a  goodly  country, 

Where,  putting  my  hand  to  the  plow, 
I  have  not  considered  the  lilies. 

Am  I  less  than  Thou  ? 

The  maker  spake  with  the  man 

At  the  terminal-house  of  the  line  : 

For  delight  wouldst  thou  have  desolation, 
O  brother  mine, 


$62.50  Round  Trip  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
Via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  &  North-Western  Line 
Daily  from  Chicago  April  25  to  May  5.  Choice  of  routes, 
best  of  train  service,  liberal  return  limit.  Three  fast  trains 
daily  to  California.  Descriptive  lietraiure  giving  full  par- 
ticulars mailed  on  application  to  W.  B.  Kniskern,  Passgr. 
Traf.,  Mgr.,  C.  &  N.-W.  Ry.,  Chicago. 
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Does  Away  with  Tire  Troubles 

You  have  found  that  SHKof  Anto  troubles  are 
TIRE  TROUBLES,  haven't  you? 

Well,  here's  an  Auto  Tire  (7  he  Goodyear  Detacha- 
ble on  Universal  Kim)  that  cuts  out  90;J  of  all  Tire 
Troubles  at  ONE  SWEEP. 

That's  a  fact,  and  WE  CAN  PROVE  IT, 

This  tire  is  almost  as  durable  as  a  solid  tire,  yet 
bo  resilient  and  easy  to  ride  that  it  conveys  a  new 
idea  of  what  a  Pneumatic  Tire  should  be. 

It  won't  Rim  Cut  even  though  you  ride  it  for 
miles  at  a  high  speed  over  granite  pavements. 

It  won't  creep  or  come  off  the  rim  when  ridden 
deflated,  though  not  mechanically  fastened  to  the 
rim  in  any  way. 

It  is  90%  Puncture  Proof  and  if  it  sAouIcf  punc- 
ture you  can  remove  the  tire  or  put  it  back  in 
THIRTY  SECONDS  with  no  touts  but  the  hands. 

These  are  General  Statements,  but  we  can 
PROVE  them. 

Give  us  just  five  minutes  of  your  time  at  any  of 
our  BRANCH  STORES  and  we'll  show  you  there 
that  every  statement  we  have  made  is  Gospel 
Truth. 

Or  if  you  are  not  near  a  branch  write  us  and 
we'll  send  you  a  book  that  will  show  yon. 

Don't  insist  upon  this  trouble-saving  tire  and 
rim  being  put  on  your  new  car  until  you  are  CON- 
VINCED, but  if  you  are  tired  of  tire  troubles 
give  us  a  chance  to  convince  you. 

WE  CAN  DO  IT. 

The  Goodyear   Tire  &   Rubber  Company 
Liberty  St.,  Akron,  O. 

Branches  in  the  following  cities:  Boston,  6  Merrimac  St  ;  New 
York,  cor.  64th  St.  and  Broadway;  Chicago,  110  Lake  St.; 
Cincinnati,  242  East  Fifth  St. ;  St.  Louis,  712-714  Morgan  St.; 
Philadelphia,  1521  Sprinc  St.:  San  Francisco,  Geo.  P.  Moore  &, 
Co  ,  596  Golden  Gate  Ave.;  Buffalo,  719  Main  St.;  Denver, 
220  Sixteenth  St.;  Detroit,  242  Jefferson  Ave. 

Bailey  "  Won't  Slip"  Tread 
Furnished  on  Goodyear  Tires  (all  sixes)  when  ordered.. 


Absolutely  Accurate 
At  ALL  SPEEDS 


"M'O  matter  how  fast  or  how 

■^  slow  you  go  the  Auto-Meter 

tells  the  speed  at  which  your 

Automobile  is  traveling  with 

[unfailing  correctness.  i_ 

'       It  is  actuated  by  the  same 

unchangeable  magnetism  which 

makes  the   Mariner's  Compass 

unfailing  and  certain  forever. 

The  Auto-Meter   is  the  only 

successful    magnetic  indicator 

because  there  is  just  one  way  in  which 

magnetism  can  successfully  be  used, 

and  we  have  patented  that  way. 

That  means  that  the  only  indicator 
you  caii  depend  upon  for  Permanent 
Reliability  is 

The  Warner 


AUTO-METER 

■■■»■■■  (Registers  Speed  and  Distance)  ■■■■■■■■■ 

It  registers  any  speed  from  1  4 mile  to  GO  miles 
per  hour. 

It  tells  how  far  you  have  gone  on  the  trip  and 
gives  total  miles  traveled  during  tho  season. 

It  goes  on  the  dashboard,  where  it  can  be  read 
from  the  seat,  and  fits  any  Automobile. 

It'sassensitiveasa  compass  and  as  solid  as  a  rock. 
It  is  uninfluenced  by  any  shock  which  would  not 
ruin  your  car. 

It  is  accurate  when  you  get  it,  and  is 

GUARANTEED  TEN  YEARS. 
We  will   renew  any  Auto-Meter  within  10  years 
(unless  injured  by   accident)  if  the  Magnet  (the 
HEART  of  the  instrument)  is  more  than  1-lu  of  1% 
incorrect. 

Any  man  who  can  afford  an  automobile  can  easily 
afford  un  Auto-Meter.  Itis  as  indispensable  to  the 
Motorist  as  the  watch  in  his  pocket. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  abmit  it. 

Write  us  to-day  and  we'll   send    you  with   our 
answer  our  free  book  "Auto  Po.nters."    Address 
TbeWaroerlnstrumentCo..  135RoosevcltSt.,Beloit,Wi». 

(The  Auto-Meter  is  on  sale  hy  all  first-class  dealers  and 
at  most  Garages). 


ffThe  'BEST'  Light 

Portable  100-Candle  Power  light.] 
Every  lamp  wai  ranted.  The  most  I 
brilliant.economical  l.thtniade  I 
No  grease,  dirt,  ouor  or   su.oke.| 

<  agents  wanted  everywhere. 

t»:e  e-fstlicht  company. 

02  E.  6th  SI,,  Canton,  O. 


1/1  IQQ  Bind  Papers,  A  Volume 
KLIlij  a  Minute.  Sample  dozen 
75cents.  Price-list  Free. 
Covers  to  order.  Best  thing  for 
Reading  Rooms.  II. H. Ballard, 
327  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Agents 
Wanted.  
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And  flaupt  on  the  highway  of  nations 
A  byword  and  sign  ? 

Have  I  fashioned  thee  then  in  my  image 

And  quickened  thy  spirit  of  old, 
If  thou  spoil  my  garments  of  wonder 

For  a  handful  of  gold  ? 
I  wrought  for  thy  glittering  possession 

The  waterfall's  glorious  lust ; 
It  is  genesis,  revelation, — 

Wilt  thou  grind  it  to  dust  ? 

Niagara,  the  genius  of  freedom. 

A  creature  for  base  command  ! 
Thy  soul  is  the  pottage  thou  sellest : 

Withhold  thy  hand. 
Or  take  him  and  bind  him  and  make  him 

A  magnificent  slave  if  thou  must  — 
But  remember  that  beauty  is  treasure 

And  gold  is  dust. 

Yea,  thou,  returned  to  the  fertile  ground 

In  the  humble  days  to  be, 
Shalt  team  that  he  who  slays  a  splendor 

Has  murdered  Me. 
By. this  I  adjure  thee,  brother, 

Beware  to  offend .' 
For  the  least,  the  extinguished,  the  conquered, 

Shall  judge  in  the  end. 

— From  The  Outlook  (New  York). 


,  To  the  Body. 
Bv  Alice  Meynell. 

Thou  inmost,  ultimate 
Council  of  judgment,  palace  of  decrees, 
Where  the  high  senses  hold  their  spiritual  state, 

Sued  by  Earth's  embassies, 
And  sign,  approve,  accept,  conceive,  create; 

Create-  those  senses  close 
With  the  world's  pleas.    The  random  odours  reach 
Their  sweetness  in  the  place  of  thy  repose, 

Upon  thy  tongue  the  peach, 
And  in  thy  nostrils  breathes  the  breathing  rose. 


A  NECESSARY  EVIL 

Experience  of    a    Minister   Who    Tried   To 
Think  That  of  Coffee. 


"A  descendant  of  the  Danes,  a  nation  of 
coffee  drinkers,  I  used  coffee  freely  till  I  was 
20  years  old,"  writes  a  clergyman  from  Iowa. 
'  'At  that  time  I  was  a  student  at  a  Biblical 
Institute,  and  suddenly  became  aware  of 
the  fact  that  my  nerves  had  become  demor- 
alized, my  brain  dull  and  sluggish,  and  that 
insomnia  was  fastening  its  hold  upon  me. 

"  I  was  loath  to  believe  that  these  things 
came  from  the  coffee  I  was  drinking,  but  at 
last  was  forced  to  that  conclusion,  and  quit 
it. 

"  I  was  so  accustomed  to  a  hot  table  bev- 
erage and  felt  the  need  of  it  so  much,  that 
after  abstaining  from  coffee  for  a  time  and 
recovering  my  health,  I  went  back  to  it.  I 
did  this  several  times,  but  always  with  dis- 
astrous results.  I  had  about  made  up  my 
mind  that  coffee  was  a  necessary  evil. 

"  About  this  time  a  friend  told  me  that  I 
would  find  Postum  Food  Coffee  very  fine 
and  in  many  respects  away  ahead  of  coffee. 
So  I  bought  some  and,  making  it  very  care- 
fully according  to  the  directions,  we  were 
delighted  to  find  that  he  had  not  exagger- 
ated in  the  least.  From  that  day  to  this  we 
have  liked  it  better  than  the  old  kind  of 
coffee  or  anything  else  in  the  way  of  a  table 
drink. 

"Its  use  gave  me,  in  a  very  short  time,  an 
increase  in  strength,  clearness  of  brain  and 
steadiness  of  nerves;  and  sleep,  restful  and 
restoring,  came  back  to  me. 

"  I  am  thankful  that  we  heard  of  Postum, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  testify  at  any  time  to 
the  good  it  has  done  me."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

There's  a  reason.  Read  the  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


If  you  want  to  carry  five  people  faster  and  safer  and 
with  more  comfort  than  anyone  else  can  carry  them  on 
American  roads,  you  want  this  Type  D. 

The  point  is  this — The  real  power  of  the  motor  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  rating;  and  is  continuous;  unhampered 
by  overweight  and  can  always  be  safely  and  comfortably  used. 


The  Franklin  auxilary  exhaust  cools  the  cylinders 
so  perfectly  that  the  engine  never  overheats.  Hav- 
ing no  plmubing  apparatus  to  carry;  the  design 
being  simple  and  the  construction  including  so 
large  a  proportion  of  nickel-steel,  aluminum  and 
other  strong  but  light  materials — the  car  weighs 
some  five  hundred  pounds  less  than  any  water- 
cooled  car  of  equal  power;  while  the  pliant  Frank- 
lin frame-construction  and  elastic  suspension  pre- 
vents the  jarring  and  jolting  which  uses  up  power 


and  injures  the  car  and  the  passengers. 

Consequently  the  rated  speed  is  actual  road 
speed;  it  is  maintained  under  full  load  without  loss 
of  power;  and  is  not  defeated  by  poor  and  hilly 
roads. 

The  full  motor  efficiency  is  always  at  hand,  and 
always  available;  which  gives  the  car  greater  abili- 
ty under  all  circumstances  than  any  other  "30 
horse-power"  car;  and  equal  ability  on  American 
roads  with  any  car  of  any  power  or  price. 


Type  D  is  big  in  passenger-capacity;  big  in  power, 
speed  and  strength — big  in  everything  except  useless  weight 
and  extravagant  running  expense. 

Its  light  weight  saves  fuel;  and  saves  tires  tremendously. 
It  never  freezes;  works  all  through  the  winter;  does  more 
for  the  price  than  any  other  car;  and  vastly  more  for  the 
ultimate  cost. 

In  luxury  of  appointments  and  refined  beauty  of 
design  it  satisfies  the  most  exacting  taste. 

Four=cylinder  Runabout  $1400.        Four  cylinder  Touring  Car  $2800. 

Four=cylinder  Light  Touring  Car  $1800.        Six=cylinder  Touring  Car      $4000. 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Write  for  the  handsomest  and  clearest  of  all  motor  books. 

H.  H.  FRANKLIN  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  M.A.L.A.M. 

Type  D  Four-cylinder  Touring  car.  5  passengers.  Air-cooled  motor.  3-speed  sliding 
gear  transmission.  20  "Franklin  horse-power  "  Discclutch.  Force-feed  oiler  on  dash  100- 
mch  wheel  base.    1800  pounds.    45  miles  per  hour.    Full  head-and-tail-light  equipment.   $2800. 


Make  It  Yourself 

My  new  FREE  book,  beautifully  illus- 
trated in  colors,  tells  how  anyone  can 
easily  and  inexpensively  construct 
this    handsome    Arm-Rocker   and 
many  other  artistic  pieces  of  substantial  furniture. 


"HOME-CRAFT"  FURNITURE 


(made  at  home)  saves  three-fourths  the  dealer's  price. 
You  can  construct  it  with  the  simplest  tools  as  I  send 
you  thepieces  of  selected  quarter-sawed  oak,  smoothly 
dressed,  accurately  cut  ready  to  fit,  with  complete  in- 
structions for  assembling,  together  with  all  of  the  mate- 
rials for  finishing.  It  is  a  very  fascinating,  pleasant  occu- 
pation and  quite  the  proper  thing  to  make  your  own 
furniture.   Write  today  for  my  free  book.  It  will  explain  everything^ 

CARL  B.  SW Al  N ,  350  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


READ   RIGHT 


SARGENT'S 

Adjustable  Book  Holder 

Solves  the  Problem 

Attaches  to  any  place — on  Morrio 
or  any  chair.  No  screws— clamp  it 
on,  take  it  off.  Adjustable  to  any 
angle  or  height.  Durable.  Practi- 
cal. Wires  hold  leaves  in  place. 
Metal  parts  finished  in  black  en- 
amel or  bronze.  Desk,  quartered 
oak  or  mahogany.  Price,  $3. 50. 
RECLINING  AND  LIBRARY  CHAIRS 
Catalogue   "O"  (free) 

SARGENT  CO.,  "^i*^ 


mrrPEWRITERS^s 


sMachines  V4  Mfr's  PriceB.  Rented  Anywhere.  ReotappUed. 
Write  lor  Catalog  5   Typewriter  Emporium,  202  LaSalle  St.  Chicago 
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Be  Your 
Own  Man 

We  want  at  least  one 
man  in  your  town  to  be 
his  own  man.  We  can 
show  you  how  to  be  free. 
Experience  does  not 
count.  If  you  are  hon- 
est and  industrious  and 
are  really  in  earnest  about 
it  we  will  stand  by  you 
and  help  you  to  be  your 
own  master. 

Thousands  of  men  and 
women  are  now  living 
happy  lives  and  leading 
free  and  independent 
careers  as  salesmen  and 
saleswomen  for  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and 
The  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

You  can  be  master  or 
mistress  of  your  own 
time  and  movements. 

When  you  work  you 
can  work  with  the  en- 
thusiasm and  spirit  of  the 
man  who  is  his  own 
employer. 

There  are  constant 
distributions  of  prizes  as 
large  as  $40,000  in  addi- 
tion to  monthly  distri- 
butions of  $5,000  prizes 
and  the  regular  large 
commission  we  give  on 
every  subscription  you 
take  —  old  and  new. 

Write  us  about  Free- 
dom and  we  will  help 
you. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO. 
782-E   Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Print  Your  Own  Cards 


circulars,  etc    Pr&B8$5,    Small  newspaper 
Press  $18.    Money  matter,  Baver.    AJleaiy, 
printed  rules,    write  to  factor;  for  cata- 
logue <>f  presses,  type,  paper,  curds,  etc 
THE  l'RESS  CO.       MERIDEN.  CONN- 


To  thee,  secluded  one. 
The  dark  vibrations  of  the  sightless  skies, 
The  lovely  inexplicit  colours  run  ; 

The  light  gropes  for  those  eyes. 
O  thou  august !  thou  dost  command  the  sun. 

Music,  all  dumb,  hath  trod 
Into  thine  ear  her  one  effectual  way ; 
And  fire  and  cold  approach  to  gain  thy  nod, 

Where  thou  call'st  up  the  day. 
Where  thou  awaitest  the  appeal  of  God. 

-  From  the  Dublin  Review. 


A    Laodicean. 
By  Edgar  Vine  Hall. 

There  is  no  wild  wind  in  his  soul, 

No  strength  of  flood  or  fire  ; 
He  knows  no  force  beyond  control, 

He  feels  no  deep  desire. 

He  doth  not  soar  or  sweep  aloft, 

He  doth  not  strive  or  go  ; 
The  winds  that  call  to  him  are  soft, 

The  words  that  win  are  low. 

He  hath  not  throughly  understood 

The  throb  of  life  and  death, 
He  hath  not  reach'd  the  burning  mood 

That  robs  of  thought  and  breath. 

He  knows  no  altitudes  above, 

No  passions  elevate : 
All  is  but  mockery  of  love, 

And  mimicry  of  hate. 

— From  The  Outlook  (London). 


The  Virgin    Day. 
By  Edith  Wyatt. 

In  dark  and  dew  and  veiling  light 
In  paling  night,  at  heaven's  bourne 

There  stands  for  me  a  virgin  day 
And  blows  upon  her  crystal  horn. 

Whatever  I  have  done  or  do, 

So  long  as  I  am  more  than  clay 
At  every  dawn,  divine  and  blue 

Will  break  for  me  a  virgin  day. 

Deep-flooded  as  the  stars  behind 
Her  sapphire  heights  and  piling  snows 

My  heart  I  pray  may  know  the  wind 
Of  truth  her  crystal  bugle  blows. 

—From  The  Reader  (March). 


Song  of  the  Mother  Range. 

By  Bliss  Carman. 

Do  you  know  how  I  have  waited  through  rain  and  sun 

and  blast 
For  your  coming,  O  my  children,  while  the  countless 
jeons  passed  ? 

For  the  heart  within  me  cried, 
I  should  travail  but  abide, 
To  become  the  mighty  mother  of  races  in  their  pride, 
And  the  fruit  of  all  my  longing  should  come  to  meat 
last. 

The  desert  wind  might  mar  me,  the  sudden  flood  might 

change, 
And  time  make  all  my  beauty  fantastical  and  strange. 
But  now  from  many  seas, 
With  their  large,  triumphant  ease, 
My  hardy,  handsome   children   are  gathered   to  my 

knees, 
To  know  me  and  to  love  me,  their  enduring  mother 
range. 

For  my  cry  goes  far  to  find  them;  the  echo  of  my  call 
Crosses  the  prairie  rivers  and  pierces  door  and  wall, 
Till  the  dwellers  of  the  street 
Feel  their  slackened  pulses  beat, — 
Till  a  longing  for  the  hill-trail  takes  hold  upon  their 

feet, 
And  the  old  way,  the  tried  way,  is  naught  to  them  at 
all. 

Their  hearts  have  heard  the  trail<all,  the  word  that 
bids  them  wake 
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Plan  For  Your 


Flowers  Now 


Dreer's  **^ 
Garden 
Book  for  1906 
maki-s  it  easy  to  plan  and  grow 
a  successful  garden.  It  illustrates 
and  describes  everything  desirable  in  the 
way  of  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs;  flower  and 
vegetable,  olu  fashioned  floral  favorites  of 
long  ago  that  many  people  have  almost  for- 
gotten; other  rare,  new  flowers  that  cannot 
be  had  elsewhere. 

DREER'S 

Garden  Book  for  1906 
FREE 

Gives  hints  in  the  matter  of  selection, 
care  and  cultivation  that  will  make  gar- 
dening a  delight.    224  pages  with  more 
than  1000  illustrations.     Six  magnificent 
colored  plates. 

Dreer's  Garden  Book  for  1906  sent  free 
on  application,  if  you  mention  this  maga- 
zine.   If  you  intend  doing  any  planting  this 
Spring,  write  at  once  for  a  copy  of  this  valu- 
able book. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 
714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


ASTER 

Giant 
Flowering 
the 

KING 

of  all 

Asters 

Grand  and 
magnificent 
large  double 
flowers,  colors  beau- 
tiful, clear  and  rich.    No  flower 
can  approach  in  many  Important 
respects  this  wonderful  variety.  As  a  bedding 
plant  has  no  superior,  f 

For  only  6  cts.  ZtA'?<?oyZ£ 

for  trial,  including  FREE  copy  of  ROOK 
our  Grand  New  D\J\JI± 

Northern  Grown  Seeds 

which  contains  all  Good  Things  worth  growing 
to  date,  at  the  right  prices.  3  Two  Cent  Stamps 
will  bring  this  Bargain  to  your  address  by 
return  mall.  Send  today,  this  offer  will  not 
appear  again. 

L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


jK  FRUIT  BOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
.  ■ '  fruit.    Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
bution to  planters.— Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


I  Makes  False  Teeth  Hold  Firmly 


Does  your   plate  drop,  pet  loose,  make 
your  gums  sore  or  give  you  bad  breath? 
An*  your  mums  shrunken  or  changed  so 
that  you  think  you  need  a  new  plate"  If 
so.    Dr.  Wernet's  Dental  Plate  Powder 
will   quickly  cure  the  trouble.    It  makes 
the   mums  conform,  or  drop,    into  the 
old,  ill-fitting  plate,  making  it  better 
than  a  new  one.    Antiseptic,  too,   de- 
stroying perm  life. keeping  the 
mouth    Sweet,  cool  and  clean. 
50e.  n  box  }>y  mail.    Larger  size, 
holding  8  times  the   amount, 
for   One    dollar,        Money    bnrk    if 
wanted.     WEKNET  DKNT»L  ftlKti. 
CO.,    1107    Arrh    Street,    FhiU. 


ELECTRIC 


SUPPLIES.  TELEPHONES, 
NOVELTIES.  Catalog  of  200 
free.  If  it's  Electric  we  have  it. 
OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
World's  Headquarters  for  Electric  Novelties.  Supplies, 
Books.    We  undersell  all.    Want  Agents. 
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From  the  tyranny  of  cities  ;  the  bonds  of  custom  break. 

And  they  are  slaves  no  more 

To  chair  and  desT<  and  store, 
But  free  and  ^reat  and  restless  as  adventurers  of  yore, 
With  a  hunger  for  the  open  and   a  wander-thirst  to 
slake. 

Are  they  worldly,  are  they  weary,  are  they  broken,  sad, 

or  worn  ? 
Are  they  sick  with  money-fever,  disillusioned  and  for- 
lorn ? 

They  shall  walk  beneath  my  skies 
In  a  rapture  of  surprise, 
The  long-forgotten  love-light  rekindled  in  their  eyes; 
And  every  beating  heart  in  them  be  glad  that  it  was 
born. 

Through  my  thousand  purple  caflons,  where  the  giant 

shadows  ride, 
From  the  rim  to  the  arrayo,  from  the   wash   to  the 
divide, 

There  is  healing,  there  is  lure, 
There  is  health  for  sorrow's  cure, 
"Where  strength  is  born  of  gladness  and  the  winds  are 

soft  and  pure. 
Lo,  your  welcome  is  made  ready  and  my  blue  teepee 
is  wide  ! 

—From  7 he  Reader  (March). 


A   PERFECT   HAND 

How    Its    Appearance  Became    Familiar    to 
the  Public. 


The  story  of  how  probably  the  most  per- 
fect feminine  hand  in  America  became 
known  to  the  people  is  rather  interesting. 

As  the  story  goes  the  possessor  of  the  hand 
was  with  some  friends  in  a  photographer's 
one  day  and  while  talking,  held  up  a  piece 
of  candy.  The  pose  of  the  hand,  with  its 
perfect  contour  and  faultless  shape,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  artist,  who  proposed  to 
photograph  it.  The  result  was  a  beautiful 
picture  kept  in  the  family  until  one  day, 
after  reading  a  letter  from  some  one  inquir- 
ing as  to  who  wrote  the  Postum  and  Grape 
Nuts  advertisements,  Mr.  Post  said  to  his 
wife,  "  We  receive  so  many  inquiries  of  this 
kind  that  it  is  evident  some  people  are 
curious  to  know;  suppose  we  let  the  adver- 
tising department  have  that  picture  of  your 
hand  to  print  and  name  it  "A  Helping 
Hand."  (Mrs.  Post  has  assisted  him  in 
preparation  of  some  of  the  most  famous  ad- 
vertisements.) 

There  was  a  natural  shrinking  from  the 
publicity,  but  with  an  agreement  that  no 
name  would  accompany  the  picture  its  use 
was  granted. 

The  case  was  presented  in  the  light  of  ex- 
tending a  welcoming  hand  to  the  friends  of 
Postum  and  Grape-Nuts,  so  the  picture  ap- 
peared on  the  back  covers  of  many  of  the 
January  and  February  magazines  and  be- 
came known  to  millions  of  people. 

Many  artists  have  commented  upon  it  as 
probably  the  most  perfect  hand  in  the 
world. 

The  advertising  department  of  the  Postum 
Co.  did  not  seem  able  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  enlist  the  curiosity  of  the  public  by 
refraining  from  giving  the  name  of  the 
owner  when  the  picture  appeared,  but  stated 
that  the  name  would  be  given  later  in  one 
of  the  newspaper  announcements,  thus  seek- 
ing to  induce  the  readers  to  look  for  and 
read  the  forthcoming  advertisements  to 
learn  the  name  of  the  owner. 

This  combination  of  art  and  commerce, 
and  the  multitude  of  inquiries,  furnishes  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  interest  the 
public  takes  in  the  personal  and  family  life 
of  large  manufacturers  whose  names  become 
household  words  through  extensive  and 
continuous  announcements  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals. 


H0WW0ULDY0ULIKE- 
TOBEINHISPLACE? 


EASIER  POSITION 

BETTER  PAY 

I  have  something  of  vital  interest  to  say  to 
every  young  man  and  woman  who  desires  to 
earn  from  $25  to  $100  dollars  a  week. 

I  have  something  to  say  to  every  clerk,  book- 
keeper and  underpaid  subordinate  who  sees 
only  continued  slavery  ahead,  and  little  or  no 
increased  financial  prospects. 

I  want  them  to  investigate  the  very  rapidly 
expanding  field  of  advertising,  and  realize  that 
the  demand  for  trained  ad  writers  to-day  is 
more  than  three  times  what  it  was  last  year  or 
any  other  year. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Smith,  whose  portrait 
and  success  are  given  herewith,  is  a  mere  dup- 
licate of  daily  occurrences,  for  the  wide-spread 
demand  for  Powell  graduates  is  breaking  all 
records. 

It  will  interest  the  ambitious  to  know  that 
this  demand,  due  to  the  enormous  increase  of 
business  generally,  now  comes  from  the  very 
largest  advertisers  and  agents,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  offer  higher  and  higher  salaries.  Mr.  L.  A. 
Munger,  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y.,  has  just  become 
advertising  manager  of  the  syndicate  of  shoe 
stores  operated  by  Frazin  and  Oppenheim, 
New  York,  at  double  the  salary  they  told  me 
they  were  willing  to  pay.     A  typical    case,  too. 

The  National  Herb  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
wrote  me  yesterday  to  secure  a  Powell  gradu- 
ate, who  could  manage  both  advertising  and 
factory.  One  of  the  largest  Pittsburg  adver- 
tising agents  advertised  last  week  in  the  Gazette 
for  a  Powell  graduate  and  got  him  with- 
out writing  me.  Pretty  eloquent  testimony  to 
my  standing. 

Practically  every  advertising  journal  in 
America  refers  to  me  when  snbscribers  ask  for 
private  information  as  to  which  correspondence 
course  of  advertising  is  best.       There  are   two 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  EUGENE  SMITH 

Mr.  and  Mrg.  Smith  both  enrolled  as  Powell  students 
early  in  September,  1905,  from  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
where  they  then  resided.  About  the  first  of  the  New 
Year  Mr.  Smith  intimated  that  he  would  like  to  give 
up  traveling  on  the  road,  and  his  preference  being  a 
Western  city,  I  Becured  him  a  position  as  advertising 
managerof  Swaine's  Sanitarium,  (level  and,  O,  and 
his  last  letter  shows  how  thoroughly  the  Powell  Sys- 
tem and  a  good  man  are  appreciated.  Mr.  Smith's 
success,  coupled  with  Mrs.  Smith's  ability  to  earn  a 
good  income  on  her  own  account,  will  result  in  a 
pretty  large  partnership  income. 

No  less  than  four  others,  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  have  taken  the  Powell  System,  and  enthusi- 
astically endorse  it. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Jan.  9th,  1906. 
My  dear  Mr.  Powell : 

Your  letter  to  this  company  and  myself  is  before  me,  and  1 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  wishes.  I  anticipate  no 
trouble  in  making  good. 

I  was  informed  night  before  last  that  in  connection  with  my 
other  work,  I  should  become  general  manager  and  have  full 
charge  of  the  office  and  financial  end  of  this  institution.  This  is 
rather  a  larger  bite  than  1  expected  ;  however,  you  know  me, 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  deliver  the  goods  untarnished. 

Under  separate  cover  I  mail  you  our  photograph.    Believe 
me  as  ever,  Your  friend,  A.  Eugene  Smith. 


reasons  for  this  action—  I  am  recognized  as  the 
leading  expert,  and  I  have  had  more  success  in 
qualifying  brainy  people  than  all  other  schools 
combined.  More  than  that  I  am  the  only 
teacher  confining  himself  exclusively  to  adver- 
tising instruction. 

If  you  want  to  learn  all  about  the  increasing 
demand  and  the  Powell  system,  I  will  mail  you 
free  my  elegant  Prospectus  and  "  Net  Results," 
on  request. 

The  most  interesting  works  ever  published, 
either  for  those  who  want  to  double  their  sal- 
aries or  for  business  men  desiring  to  double 
their  profits. 

George  H.  Powell,  49  metropolitan  Annex,  New  York 


Have  you  a  clear  understanding  of  the 

many  uses  to  which  the  Comptometer  is  being  put,  and  the 
great  variety  of  accounting  work  in  which  it  saves  from 
50%  to  80%  of  the  time  usually  required,  besides  insuring 
accuracy  and  doing  away  with  headaches  and  overtime. 
If.  not  let  us  tell  you  about  it,  or  better  still,  send  a  machine 
for  you  to  try  on  your  own  work . 

Our  New  Model  Duplex  Comptometer  will  surprise  you. 
It  is  as  far  ahead  of  the  Old  Model  as  the  Old  Model  was 
ahead  of  mental  work. 

Some  repeat  orders.    Why  did  they  buy  more  ? 

U.  S.  Navy  Department         133 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.     r 181 


John  Wanamaker.  New  York  and  Philadelphia      ..  50 

Carnkgik  Steel  ConrPANTjPittsburgh,  Pa 59 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R.  Co.  44 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Co 41 

American  Bbidge  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,     17 


Western  Electric  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago      ..  52 

Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.        .      ..  24 

Metropolitan  Life  Co.,  New  York            23 

Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 22 

N.  Y.  Shipbuilding  Co..  Camden,  N.  J. 


Sent  express  prepaid  on  thirty  days' trial  to  responsible  parlies.  Felt  &  Tarrant   Mfg.    Co.,  57   N.  Orleans  St.,  Chicago 
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PERSONAL. 

David  B.  Henderson.— The  death  of  David  Brem. 
ner  Henderson  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  on  February  25,  re- 
moves from  the  political  world,  says  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
**  a  man  who  for  a  time  probably  more  than  any  other 
helped  to  mold  national  legislation."    Mr.  Henderson 


David  B.  Henderson. 


represented  the  Third  District  of  Iowa  in  Congress  for 
20  years,  and  was  speaker  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  the  Fifty-sixth  and  Fifty-seventh  Congresses. 
While  Speaker  Reed  ruled  by  virtue  of  the  mailed 
hand,  The  Sun  continues,  "  Henderson  used  the  iron 
•hand  in  a  velvet  glove."  Mr.  Henderson  was  born  at 
Old  Deer,  in  Scotland,  in  1840,  but  was  brought  by  his 
parents  to  this  country  when  six  years  old.  They 
settled  in  Illinois,  and  removed  three  years  later  to 
Iowa.  When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  Henderson 
joined  the  Union  Army,  enlisting  as  a  volunteer  in 
Iowa  in  1861,  and  serving  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  the  battle  of  Corinth  he  was  wounded  and  it  was 
necessary  to  amputate  his  leg.  In  1S65  he  was  made 
internal-revenue  collector  for  the  Third  District  of 
Iowa,  and  ^while  holding  this  office  completed  his  law 
studies,  so  that  in  1869  he  became  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Shiras,  Van  Duzee  &  Henderson.  In  1882 
Henderson  was  elected  to  Congress.  Nine  times 
he  was  similarly  honored  by  the  Republicans  of  his 
district.  He  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1899 
and  reelected  in  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  from 
which  position  he  retired  at  the  expiration  of  the 
session.  His  Congressional  career  ended,  Henderson 
resumed  his  practice  of  law,  and  as   a  corporation 
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%  The  Advantages  of  , 

Mail  Investments  \Zi>{\Z«£ 


_  and  the  se- 
^^____^^^^_^__^__^^_ >  curity  afforded 
by  New  York  Banking  Department  supervision, 
give  to  all  of  our  investors  the  advantage  of  loading 
money  safely  in  the  be„v  market.  In  our  mail-invesU 
ment  department  we  carry  accounts  of  $25.00  and  up- 
ward, paying  5  percent,  per  annum  from  day  of  receipt 
to  day  of  withdrawal.  We  have  long-standing  patrons 
in  nearly  every  State,  and  will  refer  you  for  testi- 
monials to  those  nearest  at  hand. 
Write  for  these  names  and  for 
other  information. 

Assets     .     .     .     $1,750,000 
Surplus  and  Profits,  $  1 50.000 

INDUSTRIAL   SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  CO. 

lo.  »  Times  Bldg..  B'way,  II.  V.  City 


CRYSTAL 

Domino 

SUGAR  r 


Crystal 


fjommo; 

SLOAR 

HAYEMEYERS  &£">**■ 


Triumph 
in 

Sugar 

Making! 


Sold  only  in  5  lb.  sealed  boxes! 


IMAGINATION  COULD  NOT  CONCEIVE  OF  A  HANDIER  AND  PRETTIER  FORM  THAN  IS  PRESENTED  IN  "CRYSTAL  DOMINO  SUGAR"  ll 

NEITHER  COULD  THE  MOST  PARTICULAR  PEOPLE  ASK  FOR  MORE  PERFECT  PURITY  OR  ECONOMICAL  PEOPLE  FOR  LESS  WASTE .  :\{ 


HIGHEST  GRADE  IN  THE  WORLD.  BEST  SUGAR  FOR  TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

@xs>  By  grocers  everywhere,  cg^g) 


THE 


FIDELITY  AND  CASUALTY  CO. 


1876 


OF  NEW  YORK 

GEORGE  F.  SEWARD,  President 
ROBERT  J.  HILLAS,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 


1906 


'IDELITY  BONDS 


EMPLOYERS'    LIABILITY    , 

PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 

HEALTH   

STEAM  BOILER     .     . 

PLATE  GLASS       .     . 

BURGLARY       .     .     . 

FLY-WHEEL      .     .     . 

BONDED  LIST       .     . 

Financial  Condition,  December  30, 1905 


Assets  :  :  :  :  $7,683,067.93 
Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums  2,943,243.89 
Reserve  for  Outstanding  Losses 

as  required  by  law  :  1,462,891.81 

Surplus  to  Policy-Holders  :  2,986,463.85 

Insurance  that  Insures 


LOSSES  PAID  to  December  30,  1905, 


$21,742,060.27 


DUMONT  CLARKE, 
WM.  P.  DIXON, 
ALFRED  W.  HOYT, 
A.  B.  HULL, 


GEO.  E.  IDE, 

W.  G.  LOW, 

J.  G.  McCULLOUGH, 

WM.  J.  MATHES0N, 


)  f  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR,        JOHN  L.  RIKER, 

(    DIRECTORS  !  I  "ENRY  E"  P1ERREP0NT'    W.EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 


ANTON  A.  RAVEN, 


GEO.  F.  SEWARD. 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97- J 03  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


Agents  in  all  considerable  towns 


GRAY  MARINE  ENGINE 


4  HP  Bare  Engine   JgPi  QO    ^  HP  Bare  Engine 
develops  nearly  5      o4'no      L  develops  nearly  3 


OS 
THE    SIMPLEST    AND   MOST 
GASOLINE  KiNGINE  OF  ITS 
SIZE   IN  THE   WORLD. 


POWERFUL 


Reversible  engine.  Jump  spnrk 
Perfect  lubrication.  Crank 
Shaft,  drop  forged  Steel, 
Connecting  rod,  bronze.  Pis- 
tons ground  to  lit.  All  bear- 
ings either  bronze  or  best 
babbitt.  Best  material  and 
workmanship  throughout.  Get  descrip 
tion  of  our 

16  ft.  Gasoline  Launch  $96 

For  Catalog 

GRAY    HOTOR  COMPANY 

449  Guoin  Street,     Detroit,  Mich.,    U.  S.  A. 


Readers  of  The  Ljterary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  uo  advertisers. 
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Vulpera-Tarasp 


4,170  Feet  above  the  Sea 
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HOTEL  WALDHAUS 


HOTEL   SCHWEIZERHOF 


FIRST-CLASS    HOTELS   and  Dependences,  containing  650  beds.      Every  Modern  Comfort. 
Several  Lawn  Tennis  Grounds.    Private  Lodgings  :    Villa  Engiadina,  Villa  Silvana  and  Villa  Maria. 


Engadine, 

Switzerland 


Communications:  Near- 
est Railway  Stations, 
BEVERSandDAVOS- 
DORF,  from  both  of 
which  three  diligences 
circulate  daily  to  VUL- 
PERA  in  five  or  six 
hours. 


SEASON 

FROM  MAY  15th 

TO  END  OF 

SEPTEMBER 


Alpine  Health  Resort,  beautifully  situated  on  a  plateau  free  from  dust;  in  the  midst  of  Fir  and  Pine  woods.  Ten  minutes'  distance 
from  the  world-renowned  SALINE  SPRINGS  OF  TARASP,  which  are  equal  to  and  in  many  cases  better  than  those  of  Carlsbad, 
Marienbad  and  Kissingen,  especially  in  having  the  happy  combination  of  climatic  and  Alpine  advantages.     Compare  the  table  below. 


1000  parts  contain 

Amount  of 
Solid  Constituents 

Carbonic  Acid,  free 
and  semi-united 

Sulphate  of 
Soda 

Bicarbonate 
of  Soda 

Chloride  of 
Sodium 

Analyst  and 
Date  of  Analysis 

TARASP  (Luzius  Spring)     .. 

Marienbad  (Ferdinands Brunnen) 
Vichy         

12.8 

6.3 

10.2 

7.0 

9.0 

5.55 

0.79 

4.24 
2.60 
3.19 

2.2 

2.4 
4.7 

4.3 

1.9 
1.9 

5.2 

3.9 

1.0 
1.8 
0.5 

5.8 

Treadwell,  1900 
Ludwig,  1879 
Gintl,  1879 
Bouquet,  1855 
Liebig,  1856 

Kissingen  (Rakoczy) 

The  IRON,  ARSENIC,  and  BORIC  ACID  SALT  SPRINGS  of  "VAL  SINESTRA,"  near  Vulpera,  are  especially  beneficial 
in  cases  of  Nervousness,  Anaemia,  and  Rheumatism.         PHYSICIANS  RESIDENT  IN  THE  HOTELS. 

For  further  information,  prospectus,  and  pamphlets  please  apply  to  The  Management.  They  may  also  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Gould  &  Portmans,  Ltd.,  54  New  Oxford  St.,  London,  W.  C,  England. 
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attorney  represented  large  interests.     For  nine  months 
prior  to  his  death  the  colonel  suffered  from  paresis. 

Of  his  Congressional  career  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  says : 

Up  to  his  election  as  speaker,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
popular  man,  personally,  in  Congress.  Nor  was  his 
popularity  confined  to  his  own  party.  He  was  a  par- 
tizan  always.  When  political  debate  was  on  during 
the  period  of  his  service  on  the  floor  he  invariably 
took  a  speaking  part.  The  policy  of  protection  found 
in  him  an  ardent  champion,  and  the  cause  of  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  an  earnest  opponent. 
He  distrusted  from  the  start  the  colossal  combinations 
of  capital  that  marked  the  closing  years  of  the  late  and 
the  opening  years  of  the  present  century.  He  demon- 
strated this  in  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  when  the  res- 
olution to  investigate  the  charge  that  inferior  armor- 
plate  had  been  furnished  for  our  naval  vessels  was  be- 
fore the  House.  He  supported  the  resolution  in  his 
most  vigorous  fashion.  In  reply  to  a  suggestion  that 
the  connection  of  Mr.  Carnegie  with  the  company  that 
manufactured  the  armor-plate  was  sufficient  guaranty 
that  everything  was  all  right,  and  therefore  no  investi. 
gation  was  needed,  he  said  :  "  If  this  company  had  10,. 
000  Carnegies  in  it,  for  one  I  should  insist  upon  this 
investigation." 


His  eagerness  to  oblige  all  applicants  occasionally 
got  him  into  trouble.  For  example,  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  free-seed  distribution 
scheme.  He  came  from  an  agricultural  district,  and 
liked  to  send  out  a  lot  of  little  presents.  He  was  so 
conspicuous  in  the  free-seed  cause  that  he  received  a 
great  many  communications  of  ridicule  and  protest, 
but  these  he  attributed  to  the  seed- packing  firms.  One 
of  Mr.  Henderson's  postal-cards,  in  a  woman's  hand- 
writing, bore  this  message :  "John's  influence  can't  be 
got  with  fifteen  cents'  worth  of  free  seeds,  but  if  you 
will  send  me  a  box  of  hairpins,  I  will  look  after  him. 
His  Wife." 

Another  movement  with  which  Henderson  was  con- 
spicuously allied  was  the  award  of  pensions,  and  he 
stood  in  his  State  and  district  as  a  champion  of 
"  soldiers'  rights."  Two  incidents  of  his  fight  for  pen- 
sions are  taken  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  : 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  February  25,  1886,  came 
an  incident  that  developed  Henderson's  mettle  and 
brought  him  extensively  to  the  notice  of  the  country 
for  a  time.  Townshend,  of  Illinois,  called  up  the  an- 
nual pension  appropriation  bill,  then  carrying  a  small 
total.  Ordinarily  it  would  have  passed  in  short  order, 
but  Townshend  made  it  a  text  for  a  red-hot  political 
speech  intended  for  the  advantage  of  the  dominant 
party. 
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"  Dave,  are  you  ready  to  answer  that  ?"  one  of  the 
minority  leaders  asked  him. 

In  his  reply,  a  characteristic  partizan  speech  ringing 
with  epigran.j,  but  tempered  with  patriotic  sentiment, 
Henderson  assailed  the  Democratic  front.  The  previ- 
ous Friday  night  the  House  had  defeated  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  pension  of  widows  from  $8  to  $12  a  month, 
there  being  66  Democratic  votes  against  it.  The  total 
Southern  Democratic  representation  in  the  House 
had  voted  adversely,  the  only  ex- Confederate  who  had 
supported  it  having  been  J.  Floyd  King,  of  Louisiana. 
Throwing  this  firebrand  into  the  Democratic  camp,  as 
he  had  the  list  of  noes  read  from  the  clerk's  desk, 
Henderson  concluded  with  this  defiant  utterance, 
which  was  quoted  and  repeated  in  every  county  of  the 
Union  : 

"  I  would  rather  spend  an  eternity  in  h with  a 

Confederate  who  tendered  life  with  his  views  than  be 
in  heaven  forever  with  a  Northern  copperhead." 

On  June  1,  1898,  when  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary,  following  the  active  hostilities  of  the 
Spanish  War,  he  supported  the  bill,  reported  from 
his  committee,  to  remove  the  political  disabilities  oc- 
casioned by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  "  We  are 
now  together,"  said  he  on  that  day,  which  was  an 
eventful  one  in  the  House, "  as  Northerners  and  South- 
erners joined  in  a  love-feast  of  patriotism,  and  the 
terrible  opportunities  of  this  summer  have  given  us 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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their  chance  to  testify  our  genuine  feelings  in  that 
regard."  The  measure,  after  a  wonderful  symposium 
of  debate,  passed  unanimously. 


Samuel  P.  Liingley.  —  "  Few  American  scien- 
tists," says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "  have  won  for 
themselves  the  world-wide  distinction  "  achieved  by  the 
late  Prof.  Samuel  P.  Langley,  who  died  at  Aiken,  S. 
C,  on  February  27.  at  the  age  of  72.  Though  by  profes- 
sion a  civil  engineer  and  architect,  astronomy  occupied 
most  of  Professor  Langley's  time.  He  was  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington 
since  1SS7.     The  Tribune  in  its  estimate  of  him  says  : 

"  Professor  Langley  was  best  known  as  a  student  of 
solar  phenomena  ;  and  it  is  probably  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  his  handling  of  the  problems  which 
these  have  raised  in  the  minds  of  astronomers  his  best 
services  to  the  world  was  performed.  He  sought  to 
learn  something  about  the  complicated  structure  of 
the  light-giving  cloud-shell  of  the  sun.  He  attempted 
to  determine  the  amount  of  heat  radiated  by  that 
body,  and  the  proportion  of  it  which  is  subtracted  by 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  He  examined  the  visible 
spectrum  to  find  which  part  of  it  emitted  the  most 
energy.  He  also  investigated  the  invisible  extension 
beyond  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  mapped  a  re 
gion  that  was  practically  unknown  before  his  day.  In 
this  and  certain  other  undertakings  he  made  use  of  an 
instrument  whose  delicacy  he  himself  increased  to  a 
marvelous  extreme.  His  perfected  bolometer  meas- 
ured differences  of  temperature  to  a  millionth  of  a 
degree  !  Though  some  of  his  solar  studies  were  con- 
tinued after  he  went  to  Washington,  they  were  prose- 
cuted principally  during  the  twenty  years  of  his  direc- 
torship of  the  Allegheny  Observatory.  He  was  a  justly 
famous  man  when  his  formal  connection  with  that  in- 
stitution ended,  in  1887. 

"  By  the  unfortunate  accident  that  attended  the  last 
public  trial  of  his  airship  Professor  Langley  was  sadly 
discredited.  That  result  was  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  certain  details  of  the  purely  incidental  operation 
of  launching  were  intrusted  to  an  assistant,  .  .  . 
It  is  due  to  Professor  Langley  to  say,  moreover,  that 
his  investigations  of  the  theory  of  aerial  navigation 
have  been  more  elaborate,  more  profound,  and  more 
instructive  than  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  or 
any  of  his  predecessors.  The  practical  success  of  the 
aeroplane  in  the  hands  of  less  distinguished  men 
seems  to  be  fully  assured  ;  and  their  triumph  is  really 
a  vindication  of  Professor  Langley." 


A  Portion. — "  Edward  Everett  Hale,"  said  a 
lawyer,  "  was  one  of  the  guests  at  a  millionaire's 
dinner. 

"  The  millionaire  was  a  free  spender,  but  he  wanted 
full  credit  for  every  dollar  put  out. 

"  And  as  the  dinner  progressed,  he  told  his  guests 
what  the  more  expensive  dishes  had  cost. 

"  '  This  terrapin,'  he  would  say,  '  was  shipped  direct 
from  Baltimore.  A  Baltimore  cook  came  on  to  pre- 
pare it.  The  dish  actually  cost  one  dollar  a  teaspoon- 
ful.' 

"  So  he  talked  of  the  fresh  peas,  the  ho.-house  aspar. 
agus,  the  Covent  ^Garden  peaches,  and  the  other 
courses.  He  dwelt  especially  on  the  expense  of  the 
large  and  beautiful  grapes,  each  bunch  a  foot  long, 
each  grape  bigger  than  a  plum.  He  told  down  to  a 
penny  what  he  had  figured  it  out  that  the  grapes  had 
cost  him  apiece. 

"  The  guests  looked  annoyed.  They  ate  the  expen- 
sive grapes  charily.  But  Dr.  Hale,  smiling,  extended 
his  plate  and  said : 

" '  Would  you  mind  cutting  me  off  about  $1.87  worth 
more,  please  ?' "  -  Rochester  Herald. 


An  In.lian's  Chance.— President  Roosevelt  has 
appointed  a  Pottawattamie  Indian,  named  Paul 
Knapp,  to  a  cadetship  at  West  Point.  Knapp  is  19 
years  of  age,  of  good  weight,  and  has  a  fighting  record 
■won  on  the  gridiron.  Knapp  desired  a  military  educa- 
tion, and  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  tells  what  the  Indian 
should  expect  at  West  Point : 

There  is  no  racial  prejudice  extending  to  Indians. 
Knapp  will  not  lie  handicapped  by  the  mere  fact  that 
he  is  not  white.    IIewillbereceivedasancq11.il.    Many 

Readers  of  The  Litkrar-* 


The 
Builders 
of  the  World 

need  Brawn  and   Brain,  whether 
ey  are  Building  Books  or    Build- 
ing Business. 

In  the  whole  wheat  grain   Nature 

as  stored  the  material  for  building  brawn 

and   brain — but  the  white  flour  miller  gives 

vou  only  the  starch.      You  can't  build   muscle 

or   brain    out    of  starch.       In 


Shredded  Whole  Wheat 

you  have  all  the  body-building  elements    of  the    whole 

wheat  prepared  in  digestible  form.      The  Government  uses 

ic  to  build  soldiers  at  West  Point  and  sailors  for  the  Navy  at 

Annapolis.      It  is  on  the  "training  table"  of  every  college  and 

university. 

A  food  for  the  brain-worker,  the  outdoor  man  and  the  indoor 
man,  for  any  meal,  for  any  season  in  any  climate — a  food  to  grow  on, 
to  think  on,  to  work  on,  to  live  on. 

Shredded  Wheat  is  made  in  two  forms,  BISCUIT  and  TRISCUIT. 

The  BISCUIT  is  delicious  for  breakfast  with  hot  or  cold  milk  or 

cream,  or  for  aLny   meal   in  combination  with  fruit  or  vegetables. 

TRISCUIT  is  the  shredded  whole    wheat    cracker,    crisp,   nourishing 

and  a.ppetizing.    Delicious  as  a  toast  with 

beverages  or  with  cheese  or  preserves. 


The  "Vital  Question  Cook  Book" 
is  sent  for  the  asking 

The   Natural  Food  Co. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Its  AH  in  t«e  Shreds* 


■■% 


How  Marlfsrnp! 
To  the  Laflndrv? 

The  New  Fall  Fold 


Our  '■'■Touring'"  Collar  (as  shown  above)  is  the 
result  of  the  demand  for  a  collar  similar  to  our 
popular  Outing,  but  higher  above  the  buttonhole — 
covering  more  neck. 

These    two,—  Outing  and    Touring    are    modelled  , 
from   an   original  Corliss-Coon  design,  since  copied 
in  almost  every  other  brand. 

Touring  is  the  right  height  for  cooler  weather 
and  will  be  found  to  give  the  same  satisfaction  as  to 
fit  and  wear,  that  made  Outing  popularity  perma- 
nent. 


'Corliss-Coon"  Collars 

outwear  others.    Mark  your  collars  every  time 
they  go  to  the  laundry  and  you 
will  find  this  to  be  so.    And 
here's  why.  They  are  always 
full  4-ply  strength.  But  so 
they  will  bend  more  times 
without  breaking,  heavy 
interlining    is     removed, 
where     collars      usually 
break  in  taking  the  laun- 
dry fold.    Turned-in  edges 
j  are  bound  to  prevent  inside 
raveling,     and    the     "gutter 
seam"  in  standing  styles  pre- 
vents saw  edges. 


Just  ask  your  furnisher  for  OorlissOoon  collars.  If 
he  hasn't  them  he  can  get  them  of  us.  If  you  are  not 
willingly  supplied,  we  will  promptly  fill  your  order 
direct  from  the  factory  on  receipt  of  the  price,  2  for 
25c  ;  6  for  75c  ;  $1.50  per  doz. 

Write  for  'tollar  Kink»"— the  new 

book  of  styles   and  correct  dress. 

Corliss,  Coon  &  Co. 
W  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Only  $5.00  Express 
Prepaid  for  a  Short 
Time   to  Introduce. 

We  want  every  community 

to  realize  the  advantages  of 

using    Ann    Arbor  Gasoline 

Vapor  Lamps.    Wo  will,  for  a 

limited  time,  send  on  receipt 

f  $5.00  our  University  lamp,  as 

shown  in  the  cut,  in  brass  or 

oxidized   copper,    prepaid   to 

any  part  of  the   U.  S.    Give   full 

10D  candle  power  light  at  cost  of  less 

than  hie.  per  hour. 

Every  lamp  guaranteed.   If  not  satisfactory  return 

after  3   daya'  use, and  we  will  refund  your  money 

We   mean  exactly  this.       References,  Dun  or  Brad- 

strc.-t.      Atf'nts  w.int'-'i      Send  (or  complete  catalog. 

ari'KllIOK  MFG.  CO., 'JJ6  Second  St.,  Ann  Arhor,Mlch. 


»■■■■  Never  Soils  or  Spoils  ■»■■■■ 

DAY'S  White  Paste 

It's  the  paste  that  sticks, 
but  doesn't  leave  a  sticky 
look.  It's  always  ready  in 
our  Handy  Paste  Jar,  for 

Office  or  Home 

or  Photos.  Pasting  is  a 
pleasure  when  nicely  done 

Sample  Tube  Free 

Send  Sc.  for  postage. 
Have  yoox  dealer  get  Day'a. 
25c  Jar,  15c  Jar,  or  in  balk. 

Diamond  Paste  Co., 80 Hamilton  Street,  Albany,  N.  V. 


Dioef.t  are  askud  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"After  centuries  of  experiment 
and  failure,  science  achieves  the 
hygienic  smoke."— new  york  tribune. 

THE  IMPROVED 

1906  «j 


PIPE 


Length. — Stem 
and    bowl   to- 
gether,   5H    in- 
ches. 

Extra  Poison 
Condenser,  1  % 
lnohes. 


(French  Briar  and  Silver.) 

Price,  $3.00 

Complete,  Postpaid. 
•' I thaa fulfilled  nil  the  claims 
made  for  it  by  its  inventor." 
—It  nlted     Service     Guzette. 
(Sub.) 

"So  constructed  aa    to 
coo  1  the  smoke  before  it         ^jgt 
reaches   the   mouth."—     *Gf^ 

Liter n ry  Digest. 

"In  view  of  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage  of  the  pipe,   its  sim- 
plicity becomes  its  most  striking 
feature.  "--Sclen- 
tifle  Amerlcuu. 


Absolutely  Inter, 
changeable.  Any  num- 
ber of  Extra  Poison 
Condensers  may  be 
Interserted  between 
Bowl  and  Stem. 

Saliva  In  Stem,  Burning  of  Tongue  or  Solution  of  Poison 
In  Mouth  Absolutely  Impossible. 

From  your  dealer,  or  direct. 

THE  "A  C  M  PIPE  CO. 

807  Times  Bldg".  (new),        -        NEW  YORK 

Important  Book  to  Smokers  free  on  request. 


Lightest, 
Easiest, 
Cosiest 
Made 


NO.  457 

Women's  $1.00 
Men's  1.25 

DELIVERED 


Comfy  Slipper 

Made  of  pure  wool  felt,  soft  leather  soles, 
with  one  inch  of  carded  wool  between  felt 
inner  sole  and  felt  and  leather  outer  soles, 
making  a  perfect  cushion  tread.  Ideal  for 
the  bed-room.  Weight,  two  oz. 


Colors :  Navy  Blue,  Drab, 
Brown  and  Bed 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  32 

showing  many  new  styles 


DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SHOE  CO. 

119  West  23rd  St.,  New  York        *% 


The  best 
and  sweetest 
smoke  is  that  of 
a  clean  pipe. 


B  C 

The  Everblean  hoards  no  ranky,  nauseating  nico- 
tine. You  get  at  the  seat  of  and  do  away  with  this  foul, 
deadly  gathering.  Figure  A,  an  air-tight  tube,  cut 
lengthwise  through  the  centre  (note how),  slides  apart 
and  the  inside  then  being  exposed  is  wiped  quickly  and 
nicely  with  a  piece  of  rag  or  paper.  Dotted  lines  3  in 
stem  show  A  in  place.  Slip  C  from  B,  take  out  A; 
separate  the  parts,  clean  and  replace.  Don't  this  beat 
half-hearted  stick,  straw,  string-cleaning  gymnastics? 

Send  price,  $1.00  for  a  nice  Briar  complete. 
L     Everklean  Co.,       854  Broad  Street,       Newark,  M.  J.        _J 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We  have  25  Kinds  of  Instruments  to  Assist  Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
Wni.  X.  Willis  &.  Co.,  131  S.  nth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


an  American  family  is  proud  of  an  admixtureof  Indian 
blood,  always  deeming  this  to  be  a  King  I'hilip  quality, 
and  never  such  as  Hows  in  the  veins  of  the  sluggish 
Digger  or  unkempt  Shoshone.  Proof  that  there  are 
141HHI  Indians  who  are  not  dead  Indians  is  abundant. 
The  Pottawattamies  are  far  above  the  average  in  in- 
dustry and  intelligence. 

When  Knapp  lias  been  measured  for  a  uniform,  a 
sign  of  the  equality  that  invests  him  will  be  the  ten- 
dency of  the  other  cadets  to  haze  him.  Of  course, 
hazing  is  reckoned  now  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  a 
more  precise  reckoning  would  regard  it  as  of  the  pres. 
ent  and  probably  of  the  future.  Knapp,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, will  be  an  especial  target,  not  in  token  of  dis- 
favor, but  rather  as  a  distinction.  It  will  be  then  that 
he  will  have  opportunity  to  show  what  is  in  him.  Ac- 
cording to  precedent,  if  told  to  stand  on  his  head,  he 
will  at  once  proceed  to  invert  himself.  If  bidden  to 
crawl  under  the  table,  he  will  crawl.  Refusing  to  honor 
these  commands,  he  will  be  forced  to  fight,  and  keep  on 
fighting  until  he  has  faced  somebody  able  to  knock 
him  out.  But  while  obedience  is  the  precedent,  it  is  a 
bad  one,  and  the  courage  to  violate  it  is  something  the 
ordinary  cadet  seems  to  lack. 


MORE  OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 

A  Herd  of  "  Bulls."— The  herding  of  bulls  is  not 
by  any  means  confined  to  the  Emerald  Isle.  It  was  a 
Scotchwoman  who  said  that  the  butcher  of  her  town 
only  killed  half  a  beast  at  a  time.  It  was  a  Dutchman 
who  said  that  a  pig  had  no  marks  on  his  ears  except  a 
short  tail.  It  was  a  British  magistrate  who,  on  being 
told  by  a  vagabond  that  he  was  not  married,  responded' 
"  That's  a  good  thing  for  your  wife."  It  was  a  Portu- 
guese mayor  who  enumerated,  among  the  marks  when 
found,  "  a  marked  impediment  in  his  speech."  It  was 
a  Frenchman  who,  contentedly  laying  his  head  upon  a 
large  stone  jar  for  a  pillow,  stuffed  it  with  hay.  It  was 
an  American  lecturer  who  solemnly  said  one  evening, 
"  Parent,  you  may  have  children ;  or,  if  not,  your 
daughter  may  have."  It  was  a  German  orator  who. 
warming  with  his  subject,  exclaimed,  "  There  is  no 
man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  house  who  has  arrived  at 
the  age  of  fifty  years  but  has  felt  the  truth  thundering 
through  their  minds  for  centuries."— Prom  "  A  Thou- 
sand and  One  Anecdotes!' 


His  Only  Concern. — "  John,"  whispered  his  wife, 
shaking  him,  "  I  hear  somebody  in  the  basement." 

John  groped  his  way,  half  awake,  to  the  wall,  and 
bawled  down  the  register. 

"  You  infernal  scoundrel,"  he  said,  "  after  you  have 
satisfied  yourself  that  there's  nothing  worth  stealing 
down  there  will  you  please  push  in  the  upper  damper 
rod  of  the  furnace  ?    I  forgot  to  do  it." 

Then  he  crawled  back  into  bed  again.— Chicago  Tri- 
bztne. 


Still  No  Improvement.—"  Hello,  Bill,  old  man 
Well,  well !  I  haven't  seen  you  since  the  old  days 
when  we  used  to  run  around  together." 

"  No,  Jack.  Ah,  those  old  days  !  What  a  fool  I 
used  to  be  then  !  " 

"  I  tell  you,  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  You  haven't 
changed  a  bit,  old  man."— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


850,000. — The  new  problem  in  life  insurance,  says 
the  Sun,  is  how  to  live  on  $50,000  a  year.  This  is  a 
joke,  based  upon  the  announcement  that  the  legisla- 
ture will  fix  that  as  the  maximum  salary  for  presi" 
dents.  Perhaps  so.  But  economy  's  the  watchword 
now.  Why  put  the  limit  so  high  ?  Why  go  above  the 
labor  market  ?  Just  insert  an  ad.  in  the  Help  Wanted 
column,  and  there  will  be  ready  responses  from  a  lo*- 
of  men  who  can  read  and  write  and  will  cheerfully  ac- 
cept the  job  at  $5,000.— Insurance  (New  York). 


Fun  for  the  Baby.— Two  ladies,  one  of  whom 
carried  a  baby,  entered  a  well-known  furnisher's  one 
day  and  signified  their  desire  to  look  at  some  carpets. 
It  was  very  warm,  but  the  salesman  cherfully  showed 
roll  after  roll  until  the  perspiration  streamed  from  his 
face.  Finally  one  of  the  ladies  asked  the  other  if  she 
did  not  think  it  was  time  to  go.  "  Not  quite,"  was  the 
answer  of  her  companion  ;  and  then  in  an  undertone 
added:  "Baby  likes  to  see  him  roll  them  out,  and 
we've  plenty  of  time  to  catch  the  train."— San  Fran- 
cisco Argonant. 


The  Selection  of 
a  Memorial 

a  mausoleum,  monument,  shaft,  head- 
stone, or  in  whatever  form  it  may  be,  is  all 
too  often  made  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment— in  haste  at  a  time,  perhaps,  when 
grief  has  caused  a  disregard  of  usual 
business  sense.  Moreover,  the  general 
public  is  naturally  unfamiliar  with  the 
different  grades  of  granite  and  their  last- 
ing qualities. 

You  are  entitled  to  know  what  you  are 
getting  in  stone-quality — material  with 
strength  to  last  for  generations — and  in 
design  to  suit  the  size  and  surroundings 
of  the  family  plot.  Also,  you  must  get 
the  finest  of  workmanship,  and  all  at  the 
lowest  possible  price. 

All  these  points  I  guarantee  you  ab- 
solutely. 

Monument-making  has  been  my  life 
work. 

My  free  illustrated  booklet  on  memo- 
rials is  interesting,  and  you  will  do 
well  to  write  for  it. 

J.  L.  MILLER 

(Successor  to  Thomas  &  Miller) 

QUINCY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


6/>e 
Beauty 
Curve 


in 

NAIL 

CUTTING 

is 
given  by 

A  COMPLETE  MANICURE  SET 

Nickel-plated.    Pocket  size.     Keeps  sharp   for   years. 
Trims  the  nails  perfectly  ;  any  shape  or  length  desired. 

Sold  everywhere.    By  mail,  25  cents 

Sterling  Silver  Handle 

Price  $i.oo 

BrassHandle  with  best 

Nickel-plate,  50c. 

THE  H.  C.  COOK  CO.,  17  Main  St.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
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Get  Glasses  at  Wholesale  Prices 


•ft& 


Examine  your  own 
eyes  without  an  ocu- 
list. Send  for  our 
OCULARSCOPE,"  the 
latest  invention  of 
the  20th  century. 
SENT  FREE  with  our  beautiful  illustrated  catalogue 
of  spectacles  and  eyeglasses.  Mail  Order  Only. 
Send  to-day. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  WHOLESALE  OPTICIANS 
404  Houseman  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


^ 


?LLAr^T0miTE< 
^ADVERTISEMENT 


["Earn  from  $25  to  $100  a  week,  in 

the    Advertising   Business.     Taught 

by  mail.     Prospectus  will  tell  how. 

PAGE-DAVIS  COMPAN1 

Address     (  93  Wabash  A  v.,  Chle. 

^either  office  )  152  Nassau  St.,  N.  TT, 


PHYSICAL  CVLTVRE  CAREER 

You  can  earn  from  $10  to  $100  weekly.  Some  have  made 
$1000  weekly.  Become  a  competent  Physical  Culture  Spe- 
cialist. Open  to  MEN  and  WOMEN.  Bernarr  Macfadden, 
the  world-renowneu  athlete,  author,  lecturer  and  teacher, 
has  opened  a  schoo.  for  educating  Physical  Culture  Spe- 
cialists. His  graduates  go  out  into  the  world  backed  by  his 
reputation  and  influence.  The  demand  greatly  exceeds 
the  supply.  The  first  graduating  class  of  thirty  are  nearly 
all  holding  excellent  positions.  Catalogue  Free,  beknakk 

MACKADDKN  INSTITUTE,  Physical  Culture    City,  Spotswood  P.O. 
Box  201,  New  Jersey. 


theLAWhoW 
j^   as  lincoln  did. 

The  Home  Law  School  Series 
Now  complete,  prepares 
ambitious  students  for 
the  Bar,  any  state;  covers 
TheoryAPracticeauthor- 
itatively.simply.  Marks 
anepoch.  Kirstfewsetsat 
SPKCIAI.  PRICE.  Write 
FREDERICK  J.  DRAKE  &  CO. 
206 E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Circumstantial.— Rufus  :  "  Wanna  buy  dis  heah 
haound  foh  a  quatah  ? " 

Rastus— "  Look  heah,  Rufus,  you  done  gwine  ter 
sell  dat  dawg  foh  a  quatah  now  when  you  axed  me  a 
dollah  las'  week?  He  mus'  hab  de  rheumatiz  or 
somefin." 

Rufus— "Ain't  dat.  Whenebber  I  staht  out  to  go 
any  place  he  stahts  d'rect  fer  Pahson  Johnsing's 
chicken  coop,  an'  I  feahs  it  may  pint  to  s'picion." — In 
dianapolis  Star. 


Tougli  as  Sheepskin.— Some  young  brides  take 
the  married  state  seriously  indeed,  and  little  Mrs. 
Nixon  is  of  the  order.  She  was  not  a  good  cook,  and 
she  knew  it,  but  after  marriage  she  studied  at  a  cook- 
ery class  to  such  good  effect  that  in  due  course  she  car- 
ried off  a  diploma. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  enthusiastically  that  evening,  "  I've 
got  the  loveliest  diploma.  It's  on  sheepskin  parch- 
ment, with  a  big  red  seal.  And  just  in  honor  of  the 
occasion  I  cooked  that  dish  you're  eating  now.  It's 
my  own  idea  entirely.  Now,  just  you  guess  what  it 
is." 

Nixon  went  on  masticating  in  silence  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  looked  up  with  a  wry  grin. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said  hesitatingly.  "  Is  it — er — is 
it  the  diploma  ?" '—Punch. 


Heard  in  the  Garden.— Eve — "  There's  no  use 
talking,  Adam.  I  can't  take  care  of  the  children  and 
do  the  housework,  too.     You've  got  to  get  a  girl !" 

Adam  (with  resignation") — "  Oh,  very  well.  I  sup- 
pose this  is  where  I  lose  another  rib." — Puck. 


A  Discovery*  -"  Farmers,"  announced  the  fair  visi- 
tor from  the  city, "  are  just  as  dishonest  as  city  milk- 
men." 

"  How  d'ye  make  that  out  ? "  asked  her  host. 

"  Why,  I  saw  your  hired  man  this  morning  water 
every  one  of  the  cows  before  he  milked  them."— Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 


Knew  He  Was  Innocent. — A  young  American 
lawyer  was  consulting  in  the  jail  with  his  unfortunate 
client,  charged  with  stealing  a  stove. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  soothingly  ;  "  I  know,  of  course, 
you  didn't  really  steal  the  stove.  If  I  thought  for  a 
minute  that  you  were  guilty,  I  wouldn't  defend  you. 
The  cynics  may  say  what  they  like,  but  there  are  some 
conscientious  men  among  us  lawyers.  Yes,  of  course, 
the  real  difficulty  lies  in  proving  that  you  didn't  steal 
the  stove,  but  I'll  manage  it  now  that  you  have  assured 
me  of  your  innocence.  Leave  it  all  to  me,  and  don't 
say  a  word.  You  can  hand  over  ten  dollars  now,  and 
pay  me  the  rest " 

"  Ten  dollars,  boss  ? "  repeated  the  accused  man,  in  a 
hoarse  voice.  "  W'y  don't  yer  make  it  ten  thousand 
dollars  ?  I  c'd  pay  ye  jest  ez  easy.  I  ain't  got  no 
money." 

"  No  money  ?"     The  lawyer  looked  indignant. 

"  Naw,  ner  know  vv'ere  I  kin  git  any,  eether!" 

The  young  lawyer  seemed  plunged  in  gloom, 
denly  he  brightened. 

"Well,"  he  said,  more  cheerfully,  "I  like  to  help 
honest  men  in  trouble.  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do.  I'll 
get  you  out  of  this  scrape,  and  we'll  call  it  square  if 
you'll  send  the  stove  around  to  my  office  T  need  one." 
—  Tit-Bits. 


Sud- 


Bet  Declared  Off.— "  Mike"  McCarty  and  Jacob 
Schmidt  were  fishing  from  a  pier  one  day,  and  finally 
one  of  them  bet  the  other  $io  that  he  would  catch  the 
first  fish.  The  other  took  the  bet,  and  the  two  kept  on 
fishing  earnestly  until  noon. 

It  was  a  warm  day,  and  Schmidt,  overcome  by  the 
heat,  fell  overboard  into  the  water.  This  aroused  Mc- 
Carty, who  also  was  dozing. 

"  If  you're  going  to  dive  forthim  the  bet's  off,"  he 
said  to  his  companion  struggling  in  the  water.— Chi- 
cago Chronicle. 


Had  Him — He—"  Isn't  dinner  ready  yet  f" 
She — "  No,  dear.    I  got  it  according  to  the  time  you 
set  the  clock  when  you  came  in  last  night,  and  dinner 
will  be  ready  in  four  hours."— Harper's  Bazar. 

The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    Wm.  O.  Pratt,  Mgr. 


YOUR  WASTE  PAPER 
BASKET  IS  WORTH 

JH0USANDS/DOLLARS 


Every  day  you  read  items  of  interest  to 
your  business,  which  to  into  the  waste 
basket — statistics,  digests,  notices— rate 
tables — information.  If  kept  they  might 
be  worth  many  dollars. 

Why  Throw  Good  Money  Away? 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to  keep  thii  price- 
less stuff  ready  for  reference.    No  desk 
drawer  nuisance — no  pigeon  holes — 
Just  a  simple  mechanical  device  that 
will  consume  but  a  tenth  of  the  tfme 
you  now  spend  hunting  for  informa- 
tion you  might  have  at  your  fingers* 
ends.    One  Chicago  man  made  $9.00 
invested  in  this  device, 

WORTH  Si ooo.oo 

You  can  do  the  same.  Cut  thii 
out,  mail  it  to  us  today  and  OUR 
Free  Illustrated  Book- 
let will  be  sent  as  soon  as  we 
recieve  your  request.  Do  not 
throw  another  dollar  into  the 
waste  basket. 


Address  at  once 

THE  SIMMONS  AGENCY 

Everything  for  the  office, 
Department  L.  151  WabasK.Averwie 

CHICAGO 


SHORTHAND 

IN  30  DAYS 

New  System  Which  May  be 
Mastered  Byrlome  Study 
In  Spare  Hours. 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  short- 
handcomplete  in  thirty  days.  You  can  learn  I 
in  spare  time  in  your  own  home,  no  matter  ' 
where  you  live.  No  need  to  spend  months 
as  with  old  systems.  Boyd's  Syllabic  System 
is  different  in  principle  from  all  other  sys- 
tems. The  first  radical  improvement  in 
shorthand  since  1839.  It  is  easy  to  learn — 
easy  to  write* — easy  to  read.  Simple.  Prac- 
tical. Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines  — 
—  no  positions  —  no  shading,  as  in  other 
systems.  No  long  list  of  word  signs 
to  confuse:  Only  nine  characters  to  learn 
and  you  have  the  entire  English  language  at 
your  absolute  command.  The  best  system 
for  stenographers,  private  secretaries,  news- 
paper reporters.  Lawyers,  ministers.teachers, 
physicians,  literary  folk  an*  business  men 
may  now  learn  shorthand  for  their  own  use. 
Thousandsof  business  and  professional  men 
and  women  find  their  shorthand  a  great  ad- 
vantage. The  Boyd  System  is  the  only  system 
suited  to  home  study.  Our  graduates  hold 
lucrative,  high  grade  positions  everywhere. 
Send  to-day  for  free  booklets,  testimonials, 
guarantee  offer,  and  full  description  of  this 
new  Syllabic  shorthand  system.      Address 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
930  Chicago  Opera  House  Blk.,         Chicago,  III. 


What  ts  Daus' Tip-Top? 


^IO  PROVE  thnt  Daus' 

k\  is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 


'Tip-top' 


Till'     IHI\  A 
Daus  llmliliii-.   Ill  John  St 


making    IOO    Copies    from    pen- 
written  and  50  Copies  from  type- 
written   original,  we  will  ship 
complete    duplioator,  cap   size, 
without     deposit,    on    ten 
(lOi  days'  trial, 
Price  $7.50  lees  trade  OJ  K  not 
discount  of  SS%    or  JP^IIGI 

n.trx  in  ri.ii  itiiii  co. 

Mew  York  City 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME  ? 

Probably  $800  for  yon.  Have  you  a  name  ?  We  want  It. 
The  New  Southwest  Publishing  Co.  offers  $300  cash  for  the 
most  suitable  name  for  a  lirst-cluss  magazine,  devoted  to 
the  progress  of  the  great  Southwest.  Send  us  your  BDgges- 
tion.  Writo  to-day  for  particulars.  New  Southwest 
Publishing    Company,  558  Temple  Court,  Denver,  Col. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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I  Am  the  Paint  Man 


2  Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try— 6  Months  Time  to  Pay 

You  Pay  Mo  Freight  to  Try  My  Paint. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AM  the  paint  man 
I    have  a  new  way 
of  manufacturing: 
and   selling:  paints.     It's 
unique— it's  better. 

Before  my  plan  was 
Invented  paint  was  sold 
In  two  ways  —  either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in- 
gredients were  bought 
and  mixed  by  the  painter. 
Ready-mixed  paint  settles 
on  the  shelves,  forming:  a  sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  the  can.  The  mineral  in  ready-mixed  paint, 
when  standing:  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oil. 
The  oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  properly 
made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing: 
machine. 
My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 
It  is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready-mixed. 
My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 
received,  packed    in  hermetically  sealed   cans 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector. 

I  ship  my  pigment— which  is  white  lead,  zinc, 
drier  and  coloring-  matter  freshly  ground,  after 


other  can  I  ship  my  Oilo,  which  is  pure  old  process 
linseed  oil,  the  kind  that  you  used  to  buy  years 
agio  before  the  paint  manufacturers,  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  paint,  worked  in  adulterations. 

I  sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to  user 
at  my  very  low  factory  price;  you  pay  no  dealer 
or  middleman  profits. 

I  pay  the  freight  on  six  gallons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good,  that  I  make  this  wonder- 
fully fair  test  offer: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint,  you 
can  use  two  full  gallons  —  that  will  cover  600 
square  feet  of  wall — two  coats. 

If,  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my  paint, 
you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in  every 
detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  of  your 
order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost  you  one 
penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a  liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I  manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I  can  make  this 
offer. 

I  go  even  further.  I  sell  all  of  my  paint  on  six 
months'  time,  if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 


my  Eight  Year,  officially 
signed  iron-clad  Guaran- 
tee. 


iftUARAtJir.EE 


■ 

I 

si 


order  is  received— in  separate  cans,  and  in  au 

NOTE— My  8  Yean  Guarantee  backed  by  $30,000  Bond 


This  is  the  longest  and  most  lib- 
eral guarantee  ever  put  on  a  paint. 

For  further  particulars  regarding 
my  plan  of  selling,  and  complete 
coloroard  of  all  colors,  send  a  postal 
to  O.  L.  Chase,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  will  send  my  paint  book— the 
most  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever 
published  —  absolutely  free.  Also 
my  instruction  book  entitled  "This 
Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint" 
and  copy  of  my  8  year  guarantee. 

The  Paint 
Man. 
711  L  Olive  Street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.   ' 


QtT^C^Io^j^ 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 
Foreign. 


Russia. 


February  23.— Officials  in  St.  Petersburg  deny 
alarming  reports  of  the  national  finances,  and 
say  that  the  situation  has  greatly  improved. 

February  24.— Privy  Councillor  Ivanoff,  is  shot  and 
killed  at  Warsaw. 

February  26.— The  Czar  issues  a  ukase  announcing 
that  the  National  Assembly  will  meet  May  10. 

.  March  1. — Russian  financiers  with  foreign  connec- 
tions are  reported  to  have  pi o posed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  buy  the  state  railroads. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

February  23.— Advices  from  Constantinople  say  that 
the  rebellion  in  Yemen  has  not  been  crushed  and 
that  the  situation  is  critical. 

The  German  Reichstag  by  a  large  majority  passes 
the  bill  granting  an  extension  of  reciprocal  tariff 
schedules  to  the  United  States  until  June  30, 
1907. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  passes  the  bill 
providing  for  workingmen's  pensions. 

February  24.— French  Catholics  in  Paris  make  a 
demonstration  against  ex- President  Loubet,  and 
further  disorders  occur  over  the  inventories  of 
church  properties. 

February  26 — Four  English  missionaries  and  six 
French  priests  are  killed  in  an  attack  by  Chinese 
rioters  on  the  Nanchang  mission  station.  Four- 
teen Americans  flee  to  the  Kiu-Kiang,  and  gun- 
boats are  sent  to  their  rescue. 

The  Duchess  Sophia  Charlotte  of  Oldenburg  and 
Prince  Eitel  Friederich,  second  son  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  are  married  in  Berlin. 

February  28.— The  British  naval  estimates  for  igo6 
provide  for  a  net  total  expenditure  of  $159,347,500. 

China  gives  orders  for  the  severe  punishment  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Nanchang  riots,  and  offers  to 
make  reparation  for  the  massacre. 

Domestic. 

Congress. 

February  23.— Senate:  The  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  votes,  8  to  5,  to  report  the  unamended 
Hepburn  bill  favorably,  and  places  the  reporting 
of  the  measure  in  charge  of  Senator  Tillman 
(S.C.). 

House:  The  Tillman-Gillespie  resolution  direct- 
ing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
make  an  examination  into  the  alleged  railroad 
discriminations  and  monopolies  is  passed. 


The  Remedy  for 
Political  and  Financial  Ills 

— Given  in  the  new  book — 

METAMORPHOSE 

is  practical  and  adapted  to  present  conditions.  Tells 
how  to  rid  the  body  politic  of  the  dangerous  growths 
now  fattening  upon  it.  Points  a  practical  way  to  civic 
betterment.  Shows  the  weaknesses  and  gives  a  defi- 
nite remedy  for  existing  social  disorders.  It  is  a  book 
for  thinkers  and  is  dedicated  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  bringing  about  a  social  condition  where  graft  is 
eliminated  and  poverty  unknown. 

"  Was  very  greatly  impressed  by  it." — John  Brisben 
Walker. 

"  Is  //radical,  sound  and  vigorous." — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

"  Should  be  read  by  every  thoughtful  man  in  the  land." 
— Buffalo  Courier. 

We  feel  so  sure  that  after  one  has  read  this 
book  he  would  not  part  with  it  for  five  times  its 
cost,  that  we  will  send  a  copy  to  any  responsible 
person  interested  in  these  subjects.  If  you  like  it 
you  can  send  us  the  small  price  we  ask,  if  you 
don't,  return  it  and  no  questions  will  be  asked. 

WOELD  BETTERMENT  SOCIETY,  Buffalo, N.Y. 


Learn  the  Truth 


Do  you  know 

that  the  main  cause  of  unhappi- 
ness,  ill-health,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  rec- 
ords to  be  ignorance  of  the  laws. 
of  self  and  sex  ? 


Sexology 


Illustrated 
Contain*  in  one  volume — 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

By  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.     r 
Rich  Cloth  Binding,  Full  Gold  Stamp,  Illustrated,  $2.00 

Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  B.    PHILADELPHIA 


Failure 


Merrill  WX 

and  B-| 

Bakers  JL 


Places  In  our  bands  the  remainder  of  their  greatest  publication 

RIDPATH'S  HISTORY  of  the  WORLD 

Brand  new,  latest  edition,  down  to  date,  beautifully  bound  in  Half  Morocco 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  us 
the  Coupon  below.    Tear  off  the  Coupon,  write  name  and  address 
plainly  and  mail  to  us  now  before  you  forget  it. 

Dr.  Eidpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  his  family  derive 
an  income  from  his  History,  and  to  print  our  price  broadcast 
for  the  sake  of  quickly  selling  these  few  sets  would  cause 
great  injury  to  future  sales. 

The  reason  for  Dr.  Eidpath'senviablepositionasan 
historian  is  his  wonderfully  beautiful  style,  a  style  no 
other  historian  has  ever  equalled.  He  pictures  the  great 
historical  events  as  though  they  were  happening  be- 
fore your  eyes ;  he  carries  you  with  him  to  see  the 
battles  of  old ;  to  meet  kings  and  queens  and  warriors; 
to  sit  in  the  Roman  Senate ;  to  march  against  Saladin 
and  his  dark-skinned  followers ;  to  sail  the  southern 
seas  with  Drake;  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  with 
Magellan;  to  watch  that  thin  line  of  Greek 

$  spearmen  work  havoc  with  the  Persian 

hordes  on  the  field  of  Marathon;  to  know 
"         Napoleort  as  you  know   Roosevelt.     Me 
combines    absorbing   interest   with    su- 
preme reliability,   and  makes  the  heroes 
of   history  real  living  men  and  women, 
and  about  them  he  weaves  the  rise  and  fall 
of  empires  in  such  a  fascinating  style  that 
history  becomes  intensely    i  n  ter  esting. 
200,000  Americans  own  and  love  EIDPATH. 
SEND  COUPON  TO-DAY. 


Weighs 
55  lbs. 


Brings  the 

Complete 

Set. 

Balance- 
Small  Sums 
Monthly. 


<P         Mail 
Coupon 
To-day 
3—10—06 

WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 

204     Dearborn    8t. 

Chicago. 

Please  send    without    cost 

to  me     Ridpath     Sample 

pages  and  full    particulars. 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS 

You  need  not  clip  the  couponi  f  jou  men- 
tion The  Litekaey  Digest. 
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«< 


Especially  the 


Buffalo  Lithia 


Water 


Of 

Virginia. 


•^  » 


has  many 
is  highly  rec- 
ommended.'' 


For  Blight's  Disease,  Albuminuria,  Renal  Cal- 
culi, Gout,  Rheumatism  and  All  Diseases 
Dependent  Upon  a  Uric  Acid  Diathesis. 

Samuel  O.  L.  Potter,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P.,  London,  Professor  of 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  College  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. ,  in  his  "Hand-Book  of  Materia  Medica, 
Pharmacy  and  Th  jrapeutics,  "in  the  citation  of  remedies  under  the  head  of '  'Chronic 

Bright's  Disease,"  says:  "Min-  |JlIMll»rk  I  ITUI1  lifjvrro  of  virginia» 
eral    waters,    especially   the  DUf  T ALU  LITHIA  WAI  t K 
advocates."     Also,  under   <ln,.CE.in  f  itUIA  lifATPD 
''Albuminuria, ' '  he  says:      DUt  T ALU  LI  1  flllt  if HI  t  K 

George  Halsted  Boyland,  A.  M.,  M.  D., of  Paris,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  of 
the  Faculty  of  Paris,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  August  22,  1896,  says: 
"There  is  no  remedy  as  absolutely  specific  in  all  forms  of  Albuminuria  and 

Bright's  Disease,  whether  Rl|CEJl|  r|  I  ITK1A  WATT!?  sPrinS  No-  2- 
acute  or  chronic,  as  WJEMUMAf  lillllfln  IUU  BK|  accompanied  by 
a  milk  diet.  In  all  cases  of  pregnancy,  where  albumin  is  found  in  the  urine  as  late 
as  the  last  week  before  confinement,  if  this  water  and  a  milk  diet  are  prescribed, 
the  albumin  disappears  rapidly  from  the  urine  and  the  patient  has  a  positive  guar- 
antee against  puerperal  convulsions." 

T.  Griswold  Comstock,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says:  "I  have 
often  pre-  Durrnin  I  iTUin  11/ ate- D  in  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  condi- 
scribed  DUtrALU  LI  1  MIA  TfAl  LK  tionsand  in  Renal  Calculi,  ac- 
companied by  Renal  Colic,  and  always  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  In 
Renal  Calculi,  where  there  is  an  excess  of  Uric  Acid,  it  is  especially  efficacious." 

Medical  testimony  which  defies  all  imputation  or  question  mailed  to  any  address. 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  ^££$3l& 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA. 


shme's  brighHy  in  &House  where 
MmiS  abolishes  dirh  buK'Dirh 
©.nd  despair  are  close  of  kin"Try  jMn 
your  next-  house-cleaning  -wst^^ a 
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ERVOUSNESS 


Exhausted  or   Debilitated 
Nerve  Force  from  any  Cause. 

Relieved  by  WINCHESTER'S  HYPOPHOSPHITES  OF  LIME  AND  SODA 

(Dr.   J.   F.  Churchill's   Formula)    and    WINCHESTER'S   SPECIFIC    PILL. 


They  contain  no  Mercury,   Iron,  Cant  liarldes,  Morphia,  Strychnia,  Opium,  Alcohol,  etc. 


Pr,ce' °b;EseDa?eLdLMair Box'  No  Humbug,  C.  0.  D.,  or  Treatment  Scheme. 

Winchester  &  Co.,  Chemists,  1609  Beekman  Bldg.,  New  York 


Send  for  free  treatise, 
securely  sealed. 


Established 
1858 


The  Lost 


WEDDING  RING 


Heart-to-heart    talks     on 
marriage  and  its  pitfalls. 
By  Rev.  Cortland   Myers. 
l6mo, cloth,  75c.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  .Pubs.,  N.  Y. 


THE    DOMESTIC    BLUNDERS    OF   WOMEN 

Critical  sketches  by  a  "  Mere  Man,"  constituting  an 
attack  upon  woman's  stronghold  in  the  home. 
12mo,  cloth,  210 pages,  81.00.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY,  Publishers,  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


lA/ater   Supply    for    Country    Homes 

Deliver  water  from  spring  or  stream  to  house,  stable,  lawn,  storage  tank,  etc.,  by  the 
automatic  working 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINES 

Always  goinR  without  attention.     Raise  30  feet  for  every  foot  fall.    80%  efficiency.    Largo 

plants  for  irrigation,  equipping  towns,  railroad  tanks,  etc.    Over  6,000  in  use. 

Catalogue  and  estimates  free. 

RIFE   ENGINE   CO.,       -       -       2004  Trinity  Bldg..  New  York 


February  ib.—Senate :  The  Hepburn  Railroad  Rate 
bill  is  reported  by  Senator  Tillman.  William 
Nelson  Cromwell  testifies  before  the  Senate 
committee  about  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  the  Panama  Canal  property. 

February  27. Senate:  It  is  decided  to  vote  on  the 
Statehood  bill  on  March  9.  Indian  affairs  are 
discussed. 

House:  The  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  Ship  canal  bill  is 
passed  and  the  Army  Appropriation  bill  is  taken 
up. 

February  28.— Senate:  Senator  Foraker  (O.)  de- 
nounces the  government  regulation  of  railroad 
rates.  Senator  Aldrich's  (R.  I.)  resolution  ex- 
tending the  tribal  government  of  the  Indians  is 
adopted.  Senator  Lodge  reports  the  Dominican 
treaty,  with  amendments  giving  the  United 
States  the  right  to  preserve  order. 
House:  Provision  for  free  seed  distribution  is  cut 
out  of  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

March  1.— Senate:  Senator  Dolliver  (la.)  replies  to 
Senator  Foraker's  criticism  of  the  rate  bill 
House :  The  Army  Appropriation  bill  and  a  meas- 
ure providing  for  marking  the  graves  of  Confed- 
erate dead  buried  in  the  North  are  passed.  Cor- 
respondence relating  to  tariff  agreements 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States  is  laid 
before  the  House. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

February  23.— Stuyvesant  Fish  resigns  from  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Mutual  Life  to  lead  the 
policyholders  in  their  fight  for  reorganization. 

County  Treasurer  Hynicka,  of  Hamilton  County, 
Ohio,  testifies  in  Cincinnati  that  he  had  received 
about  $20,000  from  banks  for  depositing  county 
funds  with  them. 

February  25. — David  B.  Henderson,  ex-Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  dies  at  Du- 
buque, la. 

The  report  of  the  New  York  State  Lunacy  Commis- 
sion shows  a  large  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
insane  persons  to  the  total  population  in  the  last 
few  years. 

John  F.  Wallace  declares  the  Government  system 
of  building  the  Panama  Canal  is  wasteful  and 
slow,  and  favors  "  one  man  power,"  or  letting 
the  job  to  one  big  contracting  firm. 

Secretary  Root  announces  that  in  the  absence  of 
treaty  rights  the  United  States  can  do  nothing 
to  stop  the  Belgian  atrocities  in  the  Kongo 
Free  State. 

Secretary  Taft,  in  an  interview,  says  that  the  men- 
tion of  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  President  is 
preposterous. 

February  26.— A  national  convention  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  is  called  for  March  15  to  try  to 
adjust  the  differences  between  miners  and  ope- 
rators in  the  bituminous  field,  the  action  result- 
ing from  a  letter  from  President  Roosevelt  to 
President  Mitchell  of  the  miners. 

An  appeal  is  received  in  Boston  signed  by  fifty-two 
missionaries  in  the  Kongo,  protesting  against  the 
"  terrible  state  of  affairs  "  existing  there. 

John  Williamson  Palmer,  editor  and  poet,  dies  at 
Baltimore. 

February  27.— Professor  S.  P.  Langley,  head  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  dies  at  Aiken,  S.  C. 

The  State  Insurance  Commissions  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee 
ask  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department 
to  co-operate  with  them  in  an  investigation  of 
the  Mutual  Life's  affairs. 

February  28.— President  Roosevelt  issues  a  procla- 
mation making  tariff  concessions  to  Germany. 

Race  rioters  at  Springfield,  O.,  set  fire  to  the  negro 
quarter. 

Bituminous  operators  meet  in  Pittsburg  and  agree 
to  hold  a  convention  on  March  19  at  Indianapolis 
to  consider  plans  for  peace. 

The  reports  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Equitable 
Life  directors  show  that  new  policies  taken  out 
in  1905  amount  to  $80,000,000  less  than  in  1904. 
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BI-PED 


Agents  Wanted 

One  Foot  for  Matting  Tacks 
One  Foot  for  Carpet  Tacks 

The  only  tool  that  lift9    tacks  easily, 

quickly,  without  damage  to  carpets,  mat' 

ting  or  tacks.  Madeof  best  steel, on  simplel 

lever  principle — everlasting.  Feet  changed) 

instantly,    using   only   the    fingers.    Sent] 

postpaid    on    receipt   of  25   cents,  also  a| 

Kangaroo  Trick  Lock ,  Free,  and 

•  Package  of  Interesting  Matter 

and  Samples  of  Specialties. 

GENERAL  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.  1027  Aicade  Bug..  Phiu. 


-SILICON 

Silver  Polish  1 


Is  the 

KING  OF  ITS  KIND 

and  so  acknowledged  by 
more  than  a  million  house- 
keepers throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.    It  keeps  new  silver 
always  new— in  brilliancy— and  makes  old  sliver 
look  like  new.    It's  unlike  all  others. 

Trial  quantity— to  prove  its  peculiar  merits— 
for  the  asking.  At  grocers,  druggists  and  post- 
paid 15  cts.  (stamps). 

Electro-Silicon    Silver   Soap    for  washing    and 
polishing  Gold  and  Silver  has  equal  merits,  1 5  cts. 

"Silicon,"  32  Clin!  Street,  New  York. 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  ^..»> 

In  a  remedy  which  for  a  quar- 
ter century  has  earned  un- 
qualified praise.  Restful 
nights  are  assured  at  once. 
Cre9oIene  19  n  boon  to  asth- 
matics.   All  Druggists. 

Send  /or  descriptive  booklet 

Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  for  the  irritated  throat,  at 
your  druggist  or  from  us.  10c  in 
stamps.  '  _, 

THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 
180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


DANSVILI 


■The  GLENWOOD 
SANITARIUM 


E  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 

PI  LE  PSY 

FACILITIES  AND  LOCATION  UNSURPASSED.      TERliS  MODERATE 
J.W.Whcrr>.rt.S..r1.IXSuDirinuniitnt.  Brochure  smt  on  application 


DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT  YOUR   FEET! 

Send  25c  today  for  pkg. 
(12  plasters)  of  CORNO 


kfcflJ-Wlf.W*fcM 


orn 


CORNO  REMOVES   CORNS 


icorn  killing  plasters 
Removes  corns,  callous, 
warts.  Relieves  the  pain 
of  bunion.  Builds  new 
1  skin.  Leaves  no  eore- 
'  ncso.  Peace  and  comfort 
combined.  Cure  guaranteed  or  money  back.  At  drug 
and  shoe  stores,  or  by  mall  postpaid. 

Sample  pl-ir.  (4  plasters),  by  mall  only.lOc. 
BEST  SUPPLY  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs.,Dept.27.,  Jollet,  111. 


Climates  wear  out.  Smokes,  Sprays,  or  any  single  medicine  rehe 
only  temporarily.  Our  t'ONSTITi'TIONAl,  treatment,  founded 
1883,  is  for  permanently  eliminating  the  CAl'SE  of  Asthma  and  Hay 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attacks  will  not  return.  Write 
for  BOOK  25  A,  containing  reports  of  many  illustrative  cases  to 
prove  this.     Mailed  FREE.     P.  HAROLD  HA\ES,  Buffalo,  N.  \ 


\ 


THE  TEXICOGRAPHER'S 
—   JJASYQlAXR 

r 


"J.J.  B.,"  Atlanta,  Ga.-"In  the  following  sen- 
tence, '  None  of  the  three  cases  has  been  received,' 
should  not  the  word  '  has '  be  '  have '  ? " 

In  such  a  sentence,  where  the  singular  or  the  plural 
equally  expresses  the  sense,  the  plural  is  commonly 
used  and  is  justified  by  the  highest  authority.  "  None 
of  the  three  cases  have  been  received"  is  therefore 
preferred.  In  illustrating  this  point  the  Standard 
Dictionary  gives  the  following  quotation:  "Mind 
says  one,  soul  says  another,  brain  or  matter  says  a 
third,  but  none  of  these  arc  right."  And  says,  "In 
the  preceding  quotation  the  'are,'  altho  ungrammati- 
cal,  connects  'right'  with  any  one  of  the  persons 
named— not  with  any  one  of  the  things  named.  If  is 
be  substituted  for  'are,'  '  right'  maybe  as  reasonably 
connected  with  'mind,'  'soul,'  or  'brain'  as  with  the 
persons  (or  classes  of  persons)  spoken  of."  None  used 
with  a  plural  verb  is  found  repeatedly  in  such  English 
classics  as  the  works  of  Bacon  and  Shakespeare,  as 
well  as  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible. 

"  I.  V.  R.,"  Halls,  Mo.-"  Please  dispose  of  '  like ' 
in  the  sentence, '  Patience  is  so  like  fortitude  that  she 
seems  either  her  sister  or  her  daughter.'  Does  it 
modify  '  fortitude'  ?  " 

"  Like"  is  here  used  as  an  adjective  complement  of 
the  predicate  "is."  By  substituting  for  "  like "  some 
of  its  meanings,  the  sentence  would  read  "  Patience  is 
so  nearly  identical  with  (or  approximate,  or  similar 
to)  fortitude,"  etc.,  it  will  be  seen  that  "  like"  does  not 
modify  "  fortitude." 

"G.  T.  W.,"  Coffeyville,  Kan- The  word  about 
which  you  inquire  forms  its  plural  by  adding  "  s." 

"W.  C.  T.j"  Huntsville,  Ala.— fi)  "Which  sentence 
is  correct,  '  She  looks  splendidly '  or  '  She  looks 
splendid'?  (2.)  What  is  the  pronunciation  and  mean- 
ing of  'aye'  ?" 

(1)  If  the  correspondent  desires  to  impress  the  fact 
that  she  causes  emotions  of  great  admiration  by  her 
fine  appearance,  then  the  adjectival  form  "  She  looks 
splendid"  is  correct.  (2)  "Aye"  is  pronounced  eye. 
As  a  noun  it  signifies  a  vote  in  the  affirmative,  an  ex- 
pression of  assent.  Used  as  an  adverb  it  denotes  "  yes ; 
yea,"  and  is  an  expression  of  assent,  affirmation,  or 
interrogatory  surprise;  as  ''''aye,  I  will  be  there"; 
"Aye?  is  that  a  fact?"  "Aye"  implying  "  always" 
or  "ever,"  is  pronounced  "a"  (as  in  "ale"), and  is 
often  spelled  "  ay." 

"V.  D.,"  New  York.— There  is  no  sense  in  any  of 
the  sentences  you  submit.  "  Hope  "  is  never  correctly 
used  in  the  manner  suggested.  In  each  case  use  the 
word  "  wish  "  instead. 
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A  most  wonderful  remedy  for 

bronchial  affections. 

Free  from  opium,    in  boxes  only. 


TRUE  MOTHERHOOD 

Helpful  talks  on  the  ideals  of  true  motherhood  and 
woman's  sphere  as  a  home  maker.    By  James  C. 
Fernald.    12mo,  leatherette,  60  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


'Cyco"  Bearing 

Carpet  Sweeper 


broom  requires, 


is  the  modern,  sanitary  labor  saving 
ance  for  svery  day  use   in   sweeping 
or  rugs.     The  corn-broom  simply 
the   fine   dust   and   grit,   never 
a  carpet  or  rug,   whereas    the 
volving  brush  of  a  lilSSKLL 
dust  and  grit  out  of  the  car 
ing  it  in  the  pans,  and  con 
dust.    If  a  woman  could 
value  of  the  BISSELL 
not  let  a  day  pass  un 
one.    It  reduces  the 
per  cent.,  confines 
work  in  one-quar 


appli- 
cants 
scatters 
cleaning 
rapidly  re- 
lifts  the  fine 
pet,     deposit- 
fining    all     the 
realize    the    true- 
Sweeper,  she  would 
til  she  had  purchased 
labor  of   sweeping  95 
all    the  dust,  does  the 
ter  of  the  time    a   corn 
protects  your  curtains  and 
fine  furniture  from  dust,  in 
fact,  makes  sweeping 
a  pleasure  instead  of 
a     drudgery.        For 
sale  by  all  first-class 
dealers. 


Prices, 
$2.50,  $3.00,  $3.25,  $3.50,   $3.75,   $4.00,    $5.00 

Buy  a  "Cyco"  Bearing  Bissell  now,  send 
us  the  purchase  slip  and  receive  a  neat  use- 
ful present  free. 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Dept.  38A.  Largest  Sweeper  Makers  in  the  World. 


on  deposits  subject  to  withdrawal 
without  notice  at  any  time. 
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on  deposits  not  withdrawable  for  two  years. 


SECURITY  IS  ABSOLUTE.— First  Mortgages  on 
Improved  real  estate,  deposited  as  required  by  law, 
with  one  of  the  strongest  trust  companies  of  this  City. 
I  here  could  be  nothing  sounder  or  better. 

Are  your  savings  earning  that  much  ? 
Write  to-day  for  the  booklet. 

CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  CO. 

In  business  11  years. 
1045  Calvert  Building,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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U£s£^ 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 

Wood  Rollers.    Tin  Rollers. 

IF  YOU  AR.E  A  WRITER 

We  can  aid  you  to  find  a  market  for  anything  you  write. 
MSS.  SUCCESSFULLY  PLACED, 

Criticised,  Revised,  Typewritten, 
References:  Edwin  Markham,  Margaret  E.  Sangster 
and  others.    Established  1890.    Send  for  leaflet  L. 

UNITED  LITERARY  PRESS  g^l: 

GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 

"WAUUTTA  HAIR  STAIN" 

Restores  Gray,  Streaked  or  Bleacned 
Hair,  or  Mustache  instantaneously. 
Gives  any  shade  from  Liprht  Brown 
to  Black.  I>oes  not  wash  or  rub 
off.  Contains  no  poisons,  and  is  not 
sticky  nor  greasy.  Sold  by  all  aa 
druggists,  or  we  will  send  you  a  Trial  size  for  J\\ 
Postpaid  ;  large  size  (eight  times  as  mucin  60  cents.  ~*£~ 
PAUH€  TRADING  10.,        ■        213  Nichols  BUg., St.  LoaU,M«, 
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Absolutely  Limited  to 

A  lar^c  6tock  of  miscellaneous  books 
including  fiction,  poetry,  literature, 
travel,  description,  etc.,  and  published 
by  other  publishers  than  ourselves,  has 
accumulated  on  the  shelves  of  our  sales 
department  and  must  be  disposed  of  at 
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any  book— no  duplicates. 
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Choice  and  Almost  New 

Some  of  these  books  are  slightly  shelf- 
worn.  None  are  damaged  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  Most  are  just  as  good 
as  new.  We  guarantee  all  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  They  all  go  at  just 
half-price,  and  WE  PREPAY  POSTAGE 
OR  CARRIAGE  CHARGES  on  oneor fifty. 
First  come,  first  served. 


IN  ORDERING  REMEMBER 


to  indicate  2d,  3d 
case  we  are  out 


id,  4th  or  5th  choice  in  case  the  books  you  want  are  already  sold  when   your  o 
of  any  books  you  order  we  will  refund  your  money.     ORDER  BY  RETURN'  MAIL. 
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Selected  Essays  :   Charles  Lamb   .... 

Gold  from  Life's  Rainbows  :  Lee   .  . . 

Tracks  of  a  Tenderfoot :  Morrill   .  .  . 

At  the  Edge  of  the  Yellow  Sky":  Jamieson 

Leading  Events  of  Maryland  in  His- 
tory :  J.  M.  Gambrill 1.25 

Philip   Augustus  :   Hutton    

La  Belle  Paysanne  :  R.  A.  Foster  .  .  . 

Bergen  Worth  :    Wallace  Lloyd    .... 

Letters  from  an  Old  Railway  Official : 

Chas.  D.  Hine  1.00 

The  Wizards  of  Ryetown  : 

Smcdley  and  Tobard  1.50 

The  House  of  Cards  :  John  Hyde  . 

Old  Family  Doctor  :  Brainerd  .... 

Songs  of  the   Cascades  :    Viking    .  . 

A  Life  in  Song  :  Geo.  L.  Raymond 

Odes  of  Anacreon  :  S.  C.  Irving   .  . 

20th  Century  Fables  :  L.  S.  Payne 

144  New  Epigrams  :  Win.  Bross  . . 

Interludes  :   P.  E.   Goctz   

Songs  In  Many  Keys  :  Burchard  .  . 

O'er  Oceans  and  Continents  :  Marison 

The  River's  Children  :  Ruth  Stuart 

Autumn  Leaves  :  M .  A.  Tincker  .  .  . 

Poems  of  Peepul :  By  a  Syndicate   . 

Kin  O'  Katahdin  :  Hohnan  F.  Day  . 

Songs  of  North  and  South  :  Malone 

Translations  and  Imitations  :  Ray   . 

History    of    Modern    Philosophy    in 
France  :   I,evy-Bruhl    

Albert  Brisbane  :  12.  Brisbane  .  . . 

The  Nature  of  Man  :  Metchnikoff 

Honorable  Peter  Whit :   Williams 

Alonzo  Ames  Miner's  Life  : 

Geo.  Emerson,  D.D. 

The  Long  Ago  and  the  Later  On  : 

Geo.   Bromley  1.50 

Political  X-Rays :  Leslie  Chase 

The    Homebuilders  :    Harriman 

Stray  Papers,  .1821-47  :  Thackeray 
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Morchester  :  Chas.  Datchet 1.20 
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As  In  a  Mirror  :  Pansy 

Light  Ahead  for  the  Negro  :   Johnson 

Heroines  of  Poetry  :  E.  Maud 1.00 

Exits  and  Entrances  :  Stoddard   ....    1.25 

The  Criminal  Classes  :  Miller 1.00 

Government  and  the  State  :  Wood  .  .  2.00 
The  Political  Freshman  :  James  .  .  1.50 
A      History      of      Two      Reciprocity 

Treaties :  Chalfant  Robinson  .... 
The     Great     Issues — Editorials    from 

The  American  :  Wharton  Barker  .  . 
Labor  Movement  in  America  :  Ely  . 
The  Eye,  Mind,  Energy  and  Matter: 

Chalmers   Prentice  1.00 
Duality  of  Thought  and  Language  : 

Emil    Sutro 
Our  Own   and  Other  Worlds  : 

Joseph  Hamilton  1.00 
Getting  One's   Bearings  :   McKenzie  . 
A  Modern   Symposium  :   Dickinson  .  . 
Maya  :  A  Story  of  Yucatan  :    Foulke 

Poems  of  Henry  Abbey    1.15 

Hidalgo,  Home  Life  at  West  Lawn  : 

R.  A.  McCracken  1.00 
Un-American  Immigration,  1890  : 

Rcna  Atchison     .50 
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The  Florentines,  A  Play :  Samuels  . 
Bossism  in  Cincinnati :    Wright   .... 

Energy  in  Nature  :  Carpenter 

The  Recording  Angel  :  Brenholtz  .  . 
Cult  of  the  Purple  Rose  :  Johnson  .  . 
Indian  and  Spanish  Neighbors :  Johnston 
Benefits  Forgot :  Wolcott  Balestier  .  . 
Hume's  Treatise  and  Inquiry  : 

W.  B.  Elkin,  Ph.D. 
Special   Method   in   Language  in   the 

Eight  Grades  :  McMurray   

The  French  Revolution,  2  vols.:  Carlyle 
Going  to  War  in  Greece  :  Palmer  .  . 
The  Slav  Invasion  :  F.  J.  Warne  .... 

Points  at  Issue  :  Henry  Beers 1.50 

Are  the  Critics  Right?  W.  Moller  .  .  1.00 
True  Republicanism :  F.  P.  Stearns  1.00 
Christian  Greece  and  Living  Greek  : 

Dr.  Achilles  Rose  1.00 
The  Physician's  Wife  :  Firebaugh  . .  1.00 
Half  Hours  of  English  History : 

Mrs.  Valentine  1.25 

The  Tourist :  Emanuel  Furth 1.00 

Queen  Elizabeth :  Strickland    1.00 

Oliver   Cromwell :    Carlyle    1.00 

The  Life  of  Robert  Burns  :  Lockhart  1.00 
Life  of  Walter  Scott :  Lockhart  ....    1.00 

Revival  Thermometer  :  Pearce 

Rhymes  of  Our  Planet :  Carleton  .  . 
The  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  : 

Kinahan   Cornwallis 

The   Industrial   Crisis :   Lange    

A  History  of  Quaker  Government  in 
Pennsylvania  :   Isaac  Sharpless    .  . 

The  Screen  :  Paul  Bourgct 1.00 

Literary  Landmarks  of  Oxford  : 

Laurance  Hutton  1.20 

Cicero  in  Maine  :  M.  B.  Dunn 1.25 

Munchausen  XX.  :  The  Baron 75 

Marjorie's  Way  :  Alice  Curtis 1.50 

Pup,    the    Autobiography   of   a   Grey 

Hound  :  Bragdon 1.50 

The   Puritans :    A.    Bates    1.50 

Out  of  the  Pigeon  Holes  :  Goodhue  .  .      .75 

The  Coast  of  Freedom  :  Shaw   1.50 

A     Melbrook     Romance     and     Other 

Tales  :  Donaldson 75 

House  on  the  Sands :  Marriott 1.50 

The    Counsels    of    a    Worldly     God- 
mother :   Mather   1.50 

Facts  About  Peat :  Leavitt 1.00 

Idylls  of  the  Gass  :    Wolfenstein    .  .  .    1.25 
Leaves     from     an    Argonaut's    Note- 
book :  Judge  T.  E.  Jones 1.50 

Songs  from  the  Carolina  Hills:   Armfield     .50 

A  Day's  Song  :   Thompson   1.00 

Under  Guiding  Stars  :  Agnes  Poor  , 
Laura  in  the  Mountains  :  Eliot   .  . 
The  Bachelor  Girl's  Colonial  Beaux 
Heroic  Stature — Addresses  :  Sheppard  1.00 
American  Statesmen — Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens :  Samuel  W.  McCall 1.00 

Leaves  from  a  Life-Book  of  To-day  : 

Mrs.  James  G.  Mills     .75 
The  Prose  Works  of  Wm.  M.  Thack- 
eray :  Ed.  by  Jerrold 1.00 

Early  Writings  of  Montaigne  :    Norton  1.00 

Studies  in  Montaigne :  Norton 1.00 

Shakespeare's  Chart  of  Life  :  Miller  1.00 
Sir  Wm.  Johnson  :  A.  C.  Buell   ....    1.00 

The  General   Machinist    1.25 

Mixed  Essays:  Matthew  Arnold  ....  1.00 
Michael  Gulpe :   E.  B.  Terhune   ....    1.25 

Magyar  Poetry :    Wm.   Loew 75 

A     Long     Life,    An    Autobiographic 

Sketch :   Mary   Clarke    1.00 

Story  of  the  Lopez  Family  :  Eyot  . .  1.00 
Edward  Livingston  Youmans  : 

Life   by  John  Fiske  2.00 
Letters  from  Armenia :  Harris    ....    1.25 

Mark  Hanna  :  Solon  Lauer 1.50 

Life  of  S.  T.  Coleridge :  Caine  ....  1.00 
Francis  A.  Van  Der  Kemp  :  Fairchild  3.50 
Memoires  of  Geo.  Ebers :  Monson&Gower  3.00 
Forty  Years  of  Active  Service  : 

Chas.   T.   O'Ferrall  2.00 
The  Life  of  John  A.  Andrew,  2  vols. : 

H.  G.  Pearson  5.00 
The  Story  of  My  Life,  2  vols. : 

Augustus  A.  C.  Hare  7.50 
Public  Life  and  Diplomatic  Correspondence 
of  John  A.  Mason:  By   his  Daughter  3.50 

Robt.  Louis  Davney  :  Johnson 3.50 

Daniel  Webster :  E.  P.  Wheeler  ....  2.50 
Life  of  Theo.  Roosevelt:  Halstead  .  3.70 
John  Gildart,  A  Poem :  Ruffin  ....  1.50 
On  the  Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer, 
Garcia's  Diary,  2  vols.  :  Coues  .  .  . 
The  Spanish  Settlements  In  the  U.  S., 
Florida.    1562-1574  :   Lowcry    .... 
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Sultan  to  Sultan  :   Sheldon 4.00 

To  Jerusalem  Through  the  Lands  of 

Islam  :    Loyson    2  00 

History  of  Wachovia  in  North  Caro- 
lina :  J.  H.  Clewell   2.00 

History  of  La.  Purchase  :  Howard  .  .  1  50 
Oriental  America  and  Its  Problems : 

Theo.  Noyes  2.00 
Southern    Heroes:     The    Friends    in 

War  Time  :  F.  G.  Cartland 1  50 

Marvels  of  the  New  West :  Thayer  3.75 
Geology  of  Worcester,  Mass. :  Perry  1  50 
Men  of  the  Covenant :  Alex.  Smellie  2.50 
A  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 

2  vols.  :  Robert  Rogers 5  00 

The    Tenement  '  House     Problem,     2 

vols.  :   Edited  by  DeForest    6.00 

Capt.  James  Lawrence  :   Gleaves    .  . .   1.00 
A  Summer  Hymnal,  A  Tennessee  Ro- 
mance :    John  Moore    1.25 

The       Speronara,       Journeys       with 

Dumas  :   Katharine   Wormeley    ...    1  00 
My  Memory  of  Gladstone  :  Smith   .  .       75 

Henry   VIII.  :   Pollard    2!50 

England  Under  the  Stuarts:  Trevelyan  3.00 
Steps  in  English,  Book  One  :  Morrow  1.00 
New  Poems  :  Francis  Thompson  ....  1.00 
Young  America  in  the  Hands  of  His 

Friends  :  A  Play  :  Sanborn 1.25 

Study  to  be  Quiet :  Edgar  W.  Work  .      .50 
Chinese  Book  on  Etiquette  and  Con- 
duct :  Lady  Tsao    75 

Japanese  Notions  of  European  Politi- 
cal Economy  :  Makato 50 

The  Reason  Why  :  E.  E.  Russell  ....  1.00 
Greek  Prose  Composition  :  Spieker  .  1.25 
Easy  Lessons  in  Vocal  Culture  : 

S.  S.  Hamill,  A.M.      .60 
Elsieville  :  A  Tale  of  Yesterday  : 

Chas.  B.  Holmes  1.00 
Crossing  the  Plains  in  '49  :    Thissell  1.00 
First   Book  in  English :   Maxwell    .  .      .40 
Fanciful  Tales  from  Legends  of  Adi- 
rondack Indians  :  Brewer 1.00 
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An  Indian  Girl :  Fred  S.  Lincoln 
German    Composition  :    Dresden    .... 
The  Secret  of  Herbert :  Hayward  . . 
Jonathan  Edwards  :  Isaac  Crook   .  . . 
The  Sailing  of  King  Olaf  and  Other 

Poems  :  Alice  Brotherton 

Essays  and  Addresses  :  Cambon  .... 
Pecan  Culture  for  Western  Texas:  Risien 
The  New  Philosophy:  Arthur  Crane  . 
Circumstantial   Affection :    Gillman    . 

Blue  and   Gold — Poems  :   Lord 1.00 

An  Edinburgh  Eleven  :  Barrie 75 

Neurological  Technique  :  Hardesty  .  .  1.75 
Seat  Work  and  Industrial  Occupations 

Primary  Grades  :  Gihnan 50 

The  French  Revolution — A  Sketch  : 

Shailer  Mathews 
Black  Hills  Ballads  :  R.  V.  Carr  .  . 
History  of   Prudential   Insurance  Co. 

of  America,    1875-1900    

The  New  Woman  and  Other  Poems  : 

J.  B.  Robinson 
An  Age  Hence  and  Other  Poems  : 

G.    T.    Welch,  M.D. 
Budget   of  Letters   to    Girls :    Hcrscy  1.00 
A  Wanderer's  Songs  of  the  Sea:    Keclcr  1.00 
Plaster    Casts    and    How    They    Are 

Made :   Frank  F.  Frederick    1.50 

Two  Treaties  of  Paris  and  Supreme 

Court :  Sidney  Webster 1.25 

The  Plutocrat  and  Eleven  Other  Orations :  .50 
A   Verse   Book :    Webster  Huntington  1.25 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  :   Bolton 50 

Passing  of  Mother's  Portrait :  Field  .50 
Glimpses  Across  the  Sea  :  Clover  .  .  .75 
The   Hayfield   Mower   and   Scythe   of 

Progress    1.25 

A  Lover  of  Truth  :  E.  O.  White 1.25 

International  Law,  Part  I.,  Peace : 

John   Westlake  3.50 
Industrial  India  :  G.  Barlow,  M.A.  .50 

The   Creevy   Papers :   Bart    4.00 

Diseases  of  Memory,   Will  and  Per- 
sonality :   Th.  Ribot   1.00 

Municipal  Year  Book,  1902  :  Baker  .  3.00 
The  Story  of  the   Champions  of  the 

Round  Table  :  Howard  Pyle 2.50 

Anatomy  of  the  Brain  :  Burkholdrr  .  2.00 
The   Tariff  of   the   U.    S.   from   1812 

to  1896  :   Wm.  McKinlry 

History  of  "  Punch  "  :  Spiehnann  .  . 
The        Mathematical        Theory        of 

Eclipses  :  Roberdeau  Buchanan   .  . 
Orderly     Book     of     General     George 

Washington,  May  to  June,  1778    . 
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TOPICS  OF  THE   DAY. 
1 


Many  express  a  belief  that  the  "Judge  "  came  over  as  a  sort  of 
avenging  angel  to  rehabilitate  the  memory  of  John  A.  McCall, 
cost  whose  reputation  it  will.     Says  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 


THE   RETURN    OF    "REGULUS"   ANDREW 
HAMILTON. 

FOR  some  strange  reason  a  cruel  world  and  an  incredulous 
press  decline  to  attribute  to  "Judge  "  Andrew  Hamilton  mo- 
tives at  least  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  Roman  Regulus,  who  re- 
turned to  captivity  for  the  trifling  cause  of  a  pledged  word.  The 
"Judge,"  long  of  Albany  and  late  of  Paris,  stepped  off  the  steamer 
with  these  stern  words  on  his  lips:  "I  have  come  to  face  the 
music."  So  saying  he  set  his  determined  countenance  toward 
Albany,  whence  was  wont  to  flow  the  "  Yellow-dog  Fund,"  soothing 
to  the  troublesome,  and  where  the  "  House  of  Mirth  "  radiates 
cheer  no  longer. 

"  Better  late  than  never,"  remarks  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealei 
somewhat  drily,  and  the  Washington  Star  only  deprecates  the 
"Judge's  "  absence  while  John  A.  McCall  was  dying,  but,  in  any 
case,  gives  him  "  the  center  of  the  stage."  Many  papers  write  of 
"Judge"  Hamilton's  return  much  in  the  tone  of  these  unsympa- 
thetic speculations  of  the  New  York  Commercial  : 

"  It  is  a  fair  assumption,  and  does  the  famous  life-insurance  lob- 
byist and  peacemaker  no  injustice,  that  had  he  sensed  any  real 
danger  in  thus  'facing  the  music  '  he  would  have  stayed  away  and 
have  found  some  reasonably  plausible  excuse  for  continuing  to  live 
abroad.  Few  men,  consciously  guilty  of  any  form  of  lawbreak- 
ing  and  seeing  sure  punishment  in  prospect,  voluntarily  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  and  onto  the  mercy  of  grand  juries  or  of 
their  own  initiative  impale  themselves  on  an  investigating  com- 
mittee's probes;  and  Andrew  Hamilton  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
seriously  confronted  with  a  choice  between  Paris  and  the  bare 
possibility  of  a  New  York  prison  cell  and  have  chosen  the  latter. 
What  is  the  life-insurance  situation  into  which  he  has  now  pro- 
jected himself  so  dramatically?" 

The  New  York  Sun  gives  the  following  table  of  the  company's 
payments  to  the  "Judge": 

1892-1805— For  legal  services  in  specific  matters $37,607.61 

1896-1905 — Payments  of  Bureau  of  Legislation  and  Taxation 7°5.577-54 

1903-1904 — Payments    on  account   of  the   home  annex    account — re- 
paid by  President  McCall 235,000.00 

1904-  Unexplained  payment  from  moneys  advanced  by  the  New  York 

Life  to  pay  taxes 75,000.00 

1905 —  Money  collected  from  assigned  claims  and  never  entered  on  the 

New  York  Life's  books 90,386.47 

1900-1903— Payments  from  the  Paris  office,  including  the  $  10,000  which 

went   to  President    McCall  on  the  Hamilton  accouirt 144,500.00 

1904— Balance  paid  on  notes  from  New  York  Life  profits  in  the  Steel 

Syndicate 59,310.79 

Total $1,347,382.41 

The  New  York  Herald  seems,  so  to  speak,  to  rub  its  hands 
gleefully  and  asks,  "Who  got  the  money?  .  .  .  He  should  be  in- 
vited or  compelled  to  tell."  The  things  Mr.  Hamilton  could  tell 
would  fill  more  than  one  copy,  or  even  volume,  of  The  Literary 
Digest  ;  but  what  people  chiefly  want  to  know  is  how  did  he 
spend  about  $1,300,000  of  New  York  Life  money  since  1892  . 
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"If  McCall  was  really  thrown  to  the  wolves,  and  if  Hamilton 
has  come  back  in  order  to  rehabilitate  the  reputation  of  his  bene- 
factor and  friend,  we  shall  learn  some  interesting  and  significant 
facts  regarding  the  connection  between  politics  and  high  finance, 
and  also  regarding  the  nature  of  human  gratitude." 

But  to  the  Brooklyn  Citizen's  thinking  such  things  are  folly,  for 
"that  the  secrets  of  the  Albany  lobby  are  to  be  exposed,  no  one 
acquainted  with  conditions  in  this  State  will  believe."     The  idea 


CHANGING   THE   DIRECTION. 

— Warren  in  the  Boston  Herald. 

that  "Judge"  Hamilton  came  in  response  to  a  summons  from  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Jerome  is  scouted  by  the  New  York  A?nerican  as 
well  as  by  other  papers,  less  opposed  to  Mr.  Jerome.  The  New 
York  Press  thinks  it  sees  the  true  inwardness  of  the  case.     It  says : 

"The  Big  Three  has  ordered  the  slaughter  of  the  Armstrong 
bills,  and  this  can  not  be  done  without  the  aid  of  a  man  like  Ham- 
ilton. McCall,  the  man  who  directed  Hamilton's  operations  upon 
legislatures,  is  dead.  Fields,  who  ran  'The  House  of  Mirth,'  is 
elsewhere.  Jordan,  who  managed  the  Yellow-dog  Fund,  also  is 
absent.  McCurdy,  supervisor  of  the  Mutual's  missionary  efforts 
among  the  legislative  heathen,  is  in  Paris. 

"  At  such  a  crisis  somebody  must  be  on  hand  who  knows  the 
various  prices  of  votes  at  Albany,  and  who  is  familiar  with  the 
system  of  making  legislators  'listen  to  reason.' 

"The  cause  of 'Andy  '  Hamilton's  return  is  not  hard  to  find. 
'Andy  '  is  in  Albany  just  as  the  fight  for  legislative  reform  nears 
the  critical  stage.     Andrew  Hamilton  is  'on  the  job.'  " 


their  files  broken  in  case  they  fail  to  remit  before  expiration.  It  is  therefore 
assumed  that  continuous  service  is  desired,  unless  subscribers  order  discontinu- 
ance, either  when  subscribing  or  at  any  time  during  the  year.  PRESENTATION 
COPIES:  Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends,  intending  that  the  paper  shall 
stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  are  given  to  this  effect,  they  will 
receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post-Office  as  Second-Class  Matter. 
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JOHN   F.  WALLACE,  DEFENDANT. 

IN  a  manner  to  all  appearance  wholly  dispassionate,  John  F. 
Wallace,  the  former  engineer  of  the  Panama  Canal,  states  his 
views  on  the  construction  of  the  great  ditch  in  the  March  number 
of  The  Engineering  Magazine  (New  York).  His  chief  complaint 
is  against  the  "  red-tape  "  which  is  bound  to  encumber  the  great 
government  project.     He  says: 

"Of  the  factors  which  exercise  the  greatest  deterrent  influence 
in  the  accomplishment  of  satisfactory  results  under  direct  govern- 
mental control,  the  first  is  found  in  the  laws  governing  the  dis- 
bursement of  public  funds,  aggravated  by  precedents  of  a  hundred 
years  and  the  multiplicity  of  decisions  which  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  on  specific  points  as  they  have  been  presented  for 
decision  to  the  authorities  controlling  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  fundamental  principle  in  the  disbursement  of  government 
funds  has  been  to  throw  around  each  transaction  every  possible 
safeguard  to  see  that  the  funds  are  properly  expended.  Thus  the 
intention,  excellent  in  itself,  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  utmost  effort  is  apparently  made  to  prevent  and  retard  the 


A    GOOD    IDEA. 

President  Roosevelt  has  come  out  openly  for  the  lock  plan  as  applied  to 
the  Panama  Canal.  — Satterfield  in  the  Des  Moines  News. 

expenditure  of  every  dollar,  and  to  keep  track  of  it  until  it  is  lost 
in  the  dim  distance — and  then  to  have  a  string  to  it  that  will  pull 
it  back  if  there  is  any  question  about  its  proper  expenditure." 

Mr.  Wallace  believes  that  when  once  an  expenditure  is  decided 
upon,  it  should  be  executed  as  swiftly  as  possible.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, he  thinks,  commercial  ideals  and  official  ideals  are  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  each  other.  The  government  audit  system, 
he  declares,  is  too  ponderous,  and  to  prove  this  he  furnishes  a' 
number  of  examples  from  his  own  experience.  He  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  government  functions  on  the  Isthmus  should 
be  confined  exclusively  to  a  general  supervision  of  the  work  and 
simple  police  duty,  for,  he  says :  "  Now  that  we  see  light  as  to  the 
solution  of  the  engineering  questions,  the  proposition  is  one  of 
administration.  The  whole  subject  is  rapidly  changing  from  an 
engineering  to  a  political  phase,  and  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
delay,  unnecessary  expense,  and  possibly  scandal  due  to  the  polit- 
ical environment."  By  politics  Mr.  Wallace  does  not  mean  re- 
quests by  Senators  for  political  places  on  behalf  of  adherents. 
He  means  purely  and  simply"  red-tape."  He  also  has  in  mind  the 
excess  of  patriotism  which  involves  the  purchase  of  American  im- 
plements, American  instruments,  and  so  on,  to  the  detriment  of 
anything  like  economy.  A  private  interest  in  charge  of  the  work, 
to  his  thinking,  would  be  subjected  to  no  influence  except  the  de- 
sire for  speed  and  economy  in  the  construction.     He  comes  to  the 


conclusion  that  the  work  should  either  be  put  in  the  hands  of  one 
strong  man  with  practically  unlimited  authority,  combining  the 
technical  and  scientific  training  of  the  engineer  with  the  adminis- 
trative and  the  executive  ability  of  the  man  of  force  ;  or,  "  the  same 
result  should  be  accomplished  through  the  letting  of  the  work  to 
a  contracting  firm  large  enough  to  control  under  one  management 
the  entire  constructive  work  on  the  Isthmus,  under  broad  and 
general  specifications,  and  under  such  general  supervision  as  may 
appear  to  Congress  to  be  proper."  In  this  way  only,  thinks  Mr. 
Wallace,  can  the  work  be  accomplished  successfully. 

He  also  advances  a  plan  for  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road. If  he  had  his  way,  that  railroad  would  be  a  simple  transfer 
organization,  "  whose  sole  duty  as  a  common  carrier  would  be  to 
receive  the  freight  delivered  at  its  ocean  wharf  on  one  side,  and 
deliver  it  at  the  shipping  dock  on  the  other  side,  for  a  flat  rate  per 
ton — regardless  of  classification,  except  so  far  as  the  cubical  con- 
tents of  certain  light  articles  would  be  made  equivalent  to  a  ton." 

This,  too,  would  give  the  United  States  Government  a  brilliant 
opportunity,  thinks  Mr.  Wallace,  to  experiment  with  the  regula- 
tion of  rates  before  attempting  to  put  laws  into  effect  for  the  entire 
200,000  miles  of  railways  in  this  country. 

With  perhaps  the  slightest  touch  of  bitterness,  Mr.  Wallace 
adds  some  reasons  for  his  resignation.     He  says : 

"  To  expect  that  any  person  who  is  really  qualified  to  conduct 
the  work  will  radically  change  his  methods  which  have  been  the 
outcome  of  a  lifetime  of  experience,  and  adapt  himself  to  moss- 
grown  government  methods  is  to  expect  the  impossible.  It  de- 
mands that  a  man  should  be  content  to  ignore  the  instincts  of  his 
profession  and  to  subject  himself  to  the  various  influences  brought 
to  bear  upon  him,  drifting  along  in  a  perfunctory  way,  satisfied  to 
draw  his  compensation,  hoping  that  some  way  or  other  he  may 
expect  to  see  the  work  completed,  or  wasting  the  best  years  of  his 
life  in  the  partial  accomplishment  of  it." 

Mr.  Wallace  reassures  the  public  that  never  for  one  moment  did 
the  question  of  higher  salary  enter  into  the  causes  of  his  resigna- 
tion. Many  newspapers  are  inclined  to  look  kindly  upon  Mr. 
Wallace's  statement.  The  Detroit  News  agrees  with  him  that  the 
Government  is  only  too  often  inclined  to  be  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.  Says  The  News,  "  In  engineering  affairs,  the  maxim 
'every  man  to  his  trade  '  should  apply."  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
deems  Mr.  Wallace's  Panama-railroad  plan  worthy  of  careful 
attention  because  England  is  already  planning  a  railroad  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  which  is  bound  to  be  a  serious  rival 
to  the  Panama  Railway,  and  the  Baltimore  American,  also,  has  a 
good  word  for  that  policy.  The  'Philadelphia  Record  observes : 
"  The  argument  in  favor  of  letting  out  the  canal  work  to  responsi- 
ble contractors  is  irresistible." 


Resignation  of  John   P.  Haines  from   the  S.  P. 

C.  A. — The  press  are  congratultaing  the  Society  for  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  upon  the  conclusion  of  its  long-drawn-out 
quarrel  with  John  P.  Haines,  its  president.  Complaints  against 
Mr.  Haines  were  abundant,  and  he  had  to  face  a  good  many 
charges  of  mismanagement,  financial  and  otherwise.  In  the  end 
he  handed  in  his  resignation  to  take  effect  on  May  i.  In  a  de- 
fense he  drew  up  he  speaks  of  many  improvements  and  of  new 
equipment  obtained  under  his  regime,  and  adds: 

"How,  then,  after  all  this  expansion,  do  our  finances  stand? 
The  answer  may  be  very  briefly  given.     It  is  this : 

"  In  1888  our  income  (exclusive  of  bequests)  was  $26,906.08;  in 
1905  it  was  $100,785. 

"On  January  1,  1889,  the  assets  of  the  society  amounted  to 
$299,041 ;  on  January  1,  1906,  they  were  $865,385. 

"And  in  1888  the  total  income-producing  investments  of  the 
society  amounted  to  $230,922.  On  January  1,  1906,  our  income- 
producing  investments,  cash  on  hand,  and  funds  receivable  within 
a  few  weeks  amount  to  $411,812." 

All  the  same,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  thinks  his  usefulness  to  the 
society  is  at  an  end,  and  congratulates  his  friends  upon  inducing 
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J.   G.    PHELPS   STOKES, 

A  millionaire  Socialist,  the  host  of  the  Noroton 
Conference. 


JOSEPH   MEDILL  PATTERSON, 

Who  graduated  from  Mayor  Dunne's  cabinet 
into  the  Socialism  that  lies  beyond  municipal 
ownership. 

SOCIALISTS    BY   CHOICE,    NOT    NECESSITY. 


ROBERT    HUNTER, 

Brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Stokes,  author  of  "  Pov- 
erty," and  formerly  a  settlement  worker. 


hi  n  to  resign;  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  asks  for  absolute 
publicity  and  adds: 

"  There  should  be  results  fif  tyfold  more  valuable  to  the  city  than 
have  been  its  efforts  during  the  last  ten  years.  Its  ridiculous  little 
publication  should  be  suppressed,  and  some  explanation  given  to 
the  public  why  its  shelter  at  East  One  Hundred  and  Second  Street 
should  cost  $35,000  a  year.  It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Haines  asserts, 
that  there  is  no  graft  of  any  kind  in  the  work  of  the  society  ;  but 
how  #102, 000  could  be  wasted  on  a  single  unpretentious  shelter  in 
three  years  is  something  the  reform  elements  ought  to  look  into 
just  as  soon  as  the  door  closes  behind  Mr.  Haines.  Meanwhile, 
the  animal  world  should  be  happier  to-day  than  for  years  past. 
If  it  could  hold  mass-meetings,  warm  resolutions  of  thanks  would 
be  sent  to  the  members  who  fought  the  fraud  on  the  public  perpe 
trated  by  their  society.  And  there  would  be  gratitude,  too,  foi 
the  evident  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  allow  other  societies  to 
enter  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  field.  There  is  no  room  in  New  York  city 
for  a  monopoly  in  this  field  of  benevolence." 


GLIMPSING   THE   GATES   OF   EDEN. 

THE  dreams  of  youth,  think  the  hard-headed  writers  of  the 
daily  press,  are  the  cause  and  explanation  of  the  Socialist 
Conference  at  Noroton,  Conn.,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
youthful  philanthropist,  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes.  The  aim  of  the 
Conference,  some  say,  was  to  unite  the  Socialists  under  the  banner 
of  municipal  ownership  and  thus  make  a  formidable  party,  and  in 
general  to  advance  the  cause  of  Socialism.  At  all  events,  no 
agreement  was  reached.  The  country  seems  inclined  to  look  upon 
the  young  millionaires  and  magazine-writer  reformers  as  upon  so 
many  boys  at  play.  It  is  all  very  charming,  this  altruism,  this  sin- 
cere desire  to  do  good;  it  comes  from  kindly,  generous  hearts; 
yes,  it  is  magnificent.  But  is  it  war?  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
raillery,  mostly  gentle,  bestowed  upon  the  "dreamers  of  dreams" 
a  good  deal  of  kinder  comment  also  falls  to  their  lot,  and  that 
from  very  conservative  sources.  Maxima  debetur  pneris  rever- 
entia,  quotes  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  observes  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  poke  fun  at  the  youths  ;  it  adds : 

"We  feel,  however,  that  tho  it  is  impossible  to  take  this  com- 
bination of  magazinists  and  millionaires  very  seriously  as  individ- 
uals, we  are  bound  to  reckon  with  the  sentiments  which  vaguely 
agitate  their  breasts.     Youthful  enthusiasms  like   theirs   always 


signify.  The  significance  is  not  ordinarily  what  they  think  it.  As 
Lowell  said  of  himself,  it  is  easy  for  boys  who  know  that  they  are 
excited  to  believe  that  they  are  inspired.  Yet  it  remains  true  that 
young  men  have  often  a  prophetic  sensitiveness  to  coming  ideas 
and  movements.  The  dreams  of  their  youth  sometimes  become 
the  realities  of  their  old  age.  This  is  why  no  interested  observer 
of  the  political  ebb  and  flow  can  afford  to  neglect  what  the  young 
men  are  reading  and  thinking  and  hoping." 

But  The  Post  will  not  let  slip  the  opportunity  to  show  the  re- 
verse of  the  medal  also.  It  points  out  that,  after  all,  has  not  in- 
dustrialism been  a  fine  developer  of  ability?  Have  not  the  re- 
wards of  wealth  brought  forth  splendid  men?  And  with  true  con- 
servatism, so  abhorrent  to  the  young  Alexanders,  who  would  fain 
conquer  at  least  the  world,  The  Post  quotes  that  large-minded 
soul,  Will  Waterproof,  whose  brain,  Tennyson  tells  us,  was 
soaked  and  saturated  through  every  convolution : 

"  Let  Whig  and  Tory  stir  their  blood : 
There  must  be  stormy  weather ; 
But  for  some  true  result  of  good 
All  parties  work  together." 

The  Springfield  Republican  deals  even  more  gently  with  the 
youths  who  aspire  to  a  perfect  state.  In  an  editorial  mellow  as 
ripe  fruit  that  paper  shows  that  many  brave  men  have  lived  before 
Agamemnon  ;  that  so  far  back  as  in  the  days  of  Tiberius  and  of 
the  Gracchi  young  men  of  wealth  turned  to  the  people.  To 
quote : 

"In  many  respects,  the  men  of  this  type  are  very  admirable 
characters.  You  will  notice  that  when  the  record  is  complete  and 
sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  permit  an  unbiased  judgment  of 
men's  lives,  the  spirit  of  honest  self-sacrifice  and  the  glowing  al- 
truistic zeal  which  characterized  the  motives  of  these  individuals 
generally  ennobles  them  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  Even  their 
errors  are  then  seen  to  be  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  head  ;  and  if 
history  indicts  them  for  political  crimes,  it  is  conceded  that  their 
primary  purpose  was  to  elevate  mankind.  Their  very  excesses, 
indeed,  show  how  dangerons  they  sometimes  become  through  the 
overpowering  of  their  practical  judgment  by  their  humanitarian 
emotions.  The  new  'ism  '  becomes  a  kind  of  religion  with  its  de- 
votees, and  the  transition  from  the  reformer  to  the  fanatic  is  often 
accompanied  by  melancholy  results.  But  let  us  ever  beware  of 
underrating  the  power  of  men  who  have  the  capacity  for  self-sac- 
rifice, who  have  the  courage  to  turn  their  backs  upon  their  own 
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fortunate  class,  and  finally  enter  upon  a  struggle  to  throw  it  from 
its  place  in  society.  They  are  not  ordinary  men  and  they  often 
do  extraordinary  things." 

Solemnly  the  Brooklyn  Times  urges  us  to  respect  them,  since, 
after  all,  they  at  least  inspire  each  other  to  good  works.  The 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  more  callous,  brusquely  concludes 
"  that  the  world  will  jog  along  on  its  pedestrian  way  despite  the 
Xoroton  Conference."  But  the  Baltimore  Sun  dubiously  urges : 
•'Let  us  not  discourage  them,  for  the  dream  is  too  beautiful  to  last, 
anyhow." 

Few  papers  are  so  serious  as  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, which  shows  that  the  cry  for  Socialism  comes  from  an 
abuse  of  power  by  corporations.     Says  The  Journal  of  Commerce  ; 

"  The  remedy  needed  is  the  removal  of  causes,  the  correction  of 
abuses,  and  to  that  the  attention  of  public  men  and  of  private  citi- 
zens should  be  directed,  and  not  to  a  blind  leap  into  the  gulf  of 
Socialism." 

Not  so  the  Washington".5'/tfr.  The  Socialists,  thinks  The  Star, 
"  will  serve  an  excellent  purpose,  whether  they  rise  to  the  height 
they  anticipate  or  begin  to  disintegrate  after  a  few  seasons  of 
growth.  They  call  attention  to  a  national  need  and  point  the  way 
to  meeting  it." 

So  far  as  concerns  young  Mr.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  of  Chi- 
cago, who  resigned  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  fled  to 
Socialism,  most  papers  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Baltimore 
News  that  it  is  a  "  refreshing  spectacle."  The  Boston  Herald, 
however,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Age  and  Youth,"  presents  the 
views  of  young  Mr.  Patterson  and  of  his  father.  These  are  the 
young  man's  views : 

"  There  must  be  a  reorganization.  Our  system  is  wrong  from 
the  ground  up,  and  everywhere  there  is  discontent.  That  vote  of 
Dunne's  in  Chicago  last  fall  proves  it  so  far  as  Chicago  is  con- 
cerned. I  could  tell  you  any  number  of  instances  of  young  chaps 
of  wealth  and  position,  whom  no  one  would  ever  suspect  of  hoping 
for  a  change  in  the  system. 

"  The  Government  ought  to  own  the  public  utilities.  Look  at 
Germany,  where  Socialism  has  worked  itself  out  conclusively  in 
the  railroad  situation.  The  Government  owns  its  railroads,  and 
they  are  mighty  good  railroads,  which  make  a  profit." 

The  father,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  Socialism  "  the  wildest 
kind  of  fanaticism,"  and  declares  that,  "instead  of  being  a  panacea 
for  all  the  political  ills,"  it  would  be  "  a  colossal  catastrophe." 


FATE   OF  THE   PHILIPPINE  TARIFF    BILL. 

THE  universal  opinion  seems  to  be  that  all  the  king's  horses 
and  all  the  king's  men  can  do  nothing  more  for  the  stran- 
gled Philippine  Tariff  bill  that  passed  the  House  so  promisingly. 
By  its  act,  thinks  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "the  Senate  Com- 
mittee has  challenged  the  President  and  Secretary  Taft  in  the 
rudest  way  possible."  What  will  become  of  the  poor  Filipinos? 
asks  The  Post.  "  They  will  think  they  have  been  deliberately  lied 
to,  and  will  feel  themselves  cruelly  wronged."  Malice,  says  the 
New  York  World,  "  malice  and  factional  politics  stand  out  all 
over  the  Committee's  vote."  That  the  bill  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
railway  Rate  bill  is  common  knowledge.  Senator  Bailey  an- 
nounced that  the  Rate  bill  must  pass  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
Philippine  bill.  The  committee  voted  8  to  5  not  to  report  the  bill 
at  all.  A  "discreditable"  vote  the  New  York  Times  calls  it,  and 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  would  be  harsh,  but  it  would  not  be  very  unfair,  to  call  it 
disgraceful.  Eight  of  the  thirteen  members  of  the  Committee 
voting  voted  to  kill  the  bill  outright.  Five  of  them  were  Republi- 
cans :  Hale  (Me.),  Burrows  (Mich.),  Brandegee  (Conn.),  Dick 
(Ohio),  and  Nixon  (Nev.).  Three  were  Democrats:  Dubois 
(Idaho1,  Stone  (Mo).,  and  Culberson  (Texas).  On  the  other 
hand,  only  three  Republicans  voted  for  the  bill:  Lodge  (Mass.), 
Long  (Kan.),  and  Bevcridge  (Ind.),  and  two  Democrats,  McCreary 


(Ky.)  and  Carmack  (Tenn.).     It  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  each  party  on  the  committee  voted  to  kill  it." 

The  bill,  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  will  recall,  ad- 
mits Philippine  products  free,  except  in  the  case  of  "  sugar,  to- 
bacco, and  rice  manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  upon  which 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid  only  25  per  cent,  of  the 
rates  of  duty."  What  President  Roosevelt  will  do  about  it  few  care 
to  guess;  most  papers  confine  themselves  to  sympathizing  with  the 
disappointed  Filipinos  who  need  prosperity  so  much.  Says  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  : 

"  When  we  took  the  Philippines  we  deprived  them  of  their  spe- 
cial market  in  Spain  as  colonies  of  that  country,  and  through  our 
subsequent  policy  and  legislation  we  have  greatly  raised  the  cost 
of  production  of  insular  products.  It  is  no  gift  to  the  Philippines 
to  restore  to  them  a  market  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  which  we 
have  deprived  them.  But  Congress  holds  back.  This  is  not  alone 
because  of  the  outcry  of  beet-sugar  and  tobacco  interests,  but  be- 
cause the  cost  of  fortifying  and  protecting  the  Philippines  has 
proved  to  be  enormous,  while  trade  with  them  has  been  disap- 
pointing." 

The  executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  the  Government. 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  points  out,  are  hopelessly  at  variance 
on  the  Philippine  policy,  and  yet,  "it  is  an  issue  which  Congress 
should  and  must  face  in  an  open  way."  For  otherwise,  the  sooner, 
thinks  the  Springfield  Republican,  that  "we  grant  to  the  Filipinos 
the  full  right  to  determine  their  own  political  destiny  and  to  make 
a  place  for  themselves  in  the  family  of  nations,  the  better  for  our 
vaunted  national  honor  and  what  national  conscience  is  left  us." 
The  Philadelphia  Press  agrees  that  "  we  are  bound  by  every  na- 
tional and  honorable  obligation  to  study  and  promote  their  wel- 
fare." 

An  additional  reason  why  the  bill  was  defeated,  the  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  believes,  is  because  the  Republican  majority  in 


THEIR   OPPORTUNITY. 

—  Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

Congress  seems  to  have  a  horror  of  "  tinkering  with  the  tariff." 
They  are  opposed  to  the  Philippine  bill,  The  Gazette  thinks,  not 
so  much  out  of  undying  friendliness  for  the  sugar  and  tobacco  in- 
terests, as  out  of  timidity  to  face  tariff  reduction  of  any  sort.  But 
they  will  have  to  pay  for  this,  the  press  tell  them.  As  the  Boston 
Transcript  observes:  "If  we  are  compelled  to  take  'military 
measures '  to  suppress  discontent  the  majority  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee will  have  much  to  answer  for." 

And  yet  there  are  papers  that  take  the  matter  lightly,  and  some 
even  approvingly.     In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Sun,  "it  will 
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probably  make  li  1  tie  difference  to  the  Filipino  people  so  far  as 
their  economic  interests  are  concerned."  And  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune  stands  up  for  the  sugar  and  tobacco  people.     It  says  : 

"  The  plan  of  the  Administration  to  sacrifice  American  interests 
for  the  benefit  of  its  pet  scheme  with  respect  to  the  Philippines 
has  met  its  just  and  proper  due.  It  was  a  cold-blooded  scheme 
pure  and  simple,  without  a  single  valid  argument  to  commend  it. 
It  was  railroaded  through  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  lib- 
eral application  of  the  Executive  lash  and  with  the  assistance  of 
complaisant  Democrats  who  failed  to  see  the  difference  between 
bona-Jidc  tariff  reduction  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people  and 
the  sacrificing  of  a  prosperous  domestic  industry  in  the  interest  of 
a  horde  of  semibarbarous  people  who  cordially  detest  everything 
American."  

MACHIAVELLl    UP-TO-DATE. 

MISS  IDA  M.  TARBELL,  the  sworn  foe  of  Standard  Oil 
and  all  other  monopolies,  undertakes  to  show  in  an  article 
in  the  March  McClure's  that  the  modern  commercial  spirit  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  ancient  formula  to  which  Machia- 
velli  gave  his  name.  After  briefly  sketching  Machiavelli's  career 
and  recapitulating  the  salient  points  of  his  doctrine — as, for  instance, 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means  ;  that  it  is  better  to  be  feared  than 
loved  ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  one's  word  always  ;  that  you 
must  either  crush  your  rival  or  take  him  into  partnership  ;  and 
that,  above  all,  you  must  gain  a  reputation  for  kindness,  clemency, 
piety,  and  justice— after  this,  Miss  Tarbell  flatly  announces  that 
these  are  the  principles  of  American  industrial  life.  Her  belief  is 
that  to-day  "  one  could  easily  reconstruct  out  of  the  mouths  of 
our  captains  of  industry  a  modern  edition  of  'The  Prince  '  which 
would  serve  quite  as  well  as  a  text-book  for  the  aspirant  to  finan- 
cial power  as  'The  Prince'  of  Machiavelli  would  have  served 
Lorenzo  Medici  if  he  had  had  the  brains,  the  daring,  and  the  dex- 
terity to  apply  it."  The  only  difference,  in  her  opinion,  is  that 
four  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a  state  which  the  prince  aspired  to 
control,  whereas  to-day  it  is  a  great  business — "  a  natural  product 
like  iron  or  coal  or  oil,  a  great  food  product  like  beef,  a  great  in- 
terstate transportation  line  like  a  railroad,  a  great  deposit  for  the 
savings  of  the  poor  like  a  life-insurance  company." 

The  great  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  modern  captain  of  indus- 
try, according  to  the  writer,  is  the  rebate,  which  she  compares  to 
the  ancient  battering-ram  used  in  Italian  warfare.     She  goes  on: 

"  But  the  besieging  captain  of  to-day  has  other  weapons  than  his 
formidable  special  rate.  Have  you  ever  watched,  month  after 
month,  an  attack  on  a  recalcitrant  business  by  some  great  leader? 
It  is  quite  as  interesting  in  its  way  as  the  study  of  the  siege  of 
Toulon,  of  Vicksburg,  or  of  Port  Arthur.  Mines  are  run  under 
the  man's  credit  and  exploded  at  the  moment  when  they  will  cause 
the  most  confusion;  abatis  are  constructed  around  his  markets 
until  whenever  he  would  enter  them  he  falls  into  entanglements 
which  mean  retreat  or  death;  a  system  of  incessant,  deft  sharp- 
shooting  is  kept  up,  picking  off  a  bit  of  raw  product  here,  delay- 
ing a  carload  there  securing  the  countermand  of  an  order  at  this 
point,  bullying  or  wheedling  into  underselling  at  that,  trumping  up 
lawsuits,  securing  vexatious  laws.  For  fertility  of  invention  in 
harassing  maneuvers  I  recommed  the  campaign  of  a  modern  cap- 
tain of  industry  as  far  superior  to  the  annoyances  of  the  famous 
guerrilla  warfare  of  the  Spaniards." 

Every  one  who  knows  Wall  Street,  thinks  Miss  Tarbell,  knows 
that  half  the  popular  stock  in  trade  of  the  leaders  is  the  fact  that 
they  have  intelligently  and  persistently  cultivated  Machiavelli's 
counsel,  that  it  is  safer  to  be  feared  than  to  be  loved.  They  lie 
when  it  is  needed,  following  Machiavelli's  doctrine  that  "a  pru- 
dent prince  can  not  and  ought  not  to  keep  his  word  except  when 
he  can  do  it  without  injury  to  himself."  And  yet  all  the  great 
leaders,  she  points  out,  are  trying  to  justify  themselves  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  by  cultivating  the  arts,  by  establishing  lectureships, 
and  endowing  colleges,  building  hospitals— in  short,  by  becoming 
apparently  public  benefactors.     Instinctively  they  feel  that  such 


a  reputation  will  keep  public  anger  away  longer  than  any  other. 
The  writer  gives  the  captains  of  industry  their  due.  She  acknowl- 
edges them  to  be  men  Oi  great  imagination,  men  who,  as  she  says, 
are  in  reality  building  American  empire,  piling  up  American  power, 
enriching  the  American  people.     She  continues: 

"Our  captains  of  industry  are  poets  in  their  ways  — poets  who 
rime  in  steel  and  iron  and  coal,  whose  verses  are  great  ships  and 


IDA    M.    TAKBELL. 


railways  and  factories  and  shops.  They  create  that  the  world  may 
have  more  food  and  light  and  shelter  and  joy.  They  create  for 
the  joy  of  it — for  the  sake  of  feeling  themselves  grow,  for  the  sake 
of  doing  for  those  they  love.  This,  to  a  degree,  is  the  vision  of 
them  all.  These  are  noble  ends,  but  they  can  only  be  kept  so  by 
noble  means.  Yet,  almost  immediately  comes  the  realization  that 
this  dream  of  universal  empire  can  not  be  reached  by  the  means 
which  human  law  and  justice  prescribe.  What  of  it?  The  man, 
hot  with  his  vision,  sees  his  end  as  greater  than  truth,  than  right- 
eousness, than  justice.  He  gradually,  and  perhaps  unconsciously 
at  first,  works  out  a  modern  version  of  the  half-pagan  formula  of 
Machiavelli  to  apply  to  a  modern  and  Christian  situation,  and  the 
world,  dazzled  by  the  magnificence  of  his  achievement,  justifies  him 
as  he  does  himself." 

What  is  the  result?  asks  Miss  Tarbell.  To  her  thinking  the 
formula  not  only  ruins  the  men  who  practise  it,  but  the  great  body 
of  young  men  employed  by  the  corporations  themselves.  These 
clerks  can  not  remain  ignorant  of  the  deeds  and  practises  of  the 
heads  of  their  corporations.  Thus  these  great  captains  of  indus- 
try are  guilty  of  that  crime  for  which  Socrates  was  condemned  to 
death— corruption  of  the  youth. 

The  Machiavellian  formula  is  not  confined  to  industrial  life 
alone,  Miss  Tarbell  feels.  To  an  alarming  degree  it  has  become 
the  working  formula  of  our  political  parties.  It  !^as  degraded 
football.  No  art  or  profession  is  free  from  it.  Indeed,  the  Church 
itself,  she  thinks,  has  been  touched  by  it.  To  prove  the  taint  of 
Machiavellianism  on  these  various  fields,  the  writer  adduces  ex- 
amples and  illustrations  abundant.  And  what  is  there  to  do  about 
it?  What  is  the  cure?  Miss  Tarbell  thinks  she  has  found  it. 
Her  plan  is  to  air  the  formula,  to  ma-ke  it  public,  to  show  the  great 
leaders  of  industry  what  they  are  practising.     If  it  were  put  to 
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them  bluntly,  she  thinks,  which  of  them  would  dare  to  subscribe 
to  this  creed : 

"  Success  is  the  paramount  duty.  It  can  be  attained  in  the 
highest  degree  only  by  force.  At  times  it  requires  violence, 
cruelty,  falsehood,  perjury,  treachery.  Do  not  hesitate  at  these 
practises,  only  be  sure  they  are  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  busi- 
ness and  be  very  careful  to  insist  upon  them  always  as  wise  and 
kind  and  that  they  work  together  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number." 

The  Machiavellian  formula  carries  its  own  death  potion  with  it. 
thinks  the  writer,  and  no  sooner  is  it  sufficiently  exposed,  is  her 
optimistic  idea,  than  it  must  disappear  from  our  life. 


LABOR'S  SIDE  OF  THE   STEUNENBERG 

CASE. 

"I  \  /"HILE  the  daily  press,  in  their  comments  on  the  arrest  of 
"  *       the  officials  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  accused  men  as  innocent  until  proved  other- 
wise and  are  a  bit  reserved  in  laying  at  the  doors  of  the  union  the 


Courtesy  of  the  New  York  *'  Evening  Sun." 

FRANK   STEUNENBERG. 

Former  Governor  of  Idaho,  and  active  in  suppressing  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  mining  riots,  for  whose  assassination  several  officials  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  are  now  under  arrest. 

murder  of  ex-Governor  Steunenberg,yet  the  tone  of  some  of  these 
editorials  shows  that  the  editors  have  little  sympathy  for  that  union. 
A  very  different  stand  is  taken  by  the  labor  and  Socialist  press. 
Long  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  accused  officials  fill  the  columns  of 
these  papers.  Moyer,  Haywood,  and  Pettibone,  we  are  assured, 
are  innocent  and  are  held  up  before  the  army  of  workers  as  mar- 
tyrs to  their  cause  and  as  victims  of  capitalistic  oppression.  They 
were  not  arrested  in  an  orderly  and  legal  way,  says  The  United 
Mine-Workers'1  Journal  (Indianapolis),  but  "were  virtually  kid- 
naped from  Colorado  and  deprived  of  their  legal  rights."  The 
Journal  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  altho  these  men  are  innocent 
they  will  be  convicted  by  "  suborned  and  perjured  testimony." 
A.  M.  Simons,  writing  in  The  Appeal  to  Reason  (Socialist,  Girard, 
Kan.),  declares  the  arrest  "  the  limit  of  capitalist  lawlessness  and 
criminality,"  and  adds  that  "  all  that  is  now  needed  to  save  the 
lives  of  these  innocent  men  and  to  make  safer  the  lives  of  all  others 


who  dare  to  stand  for  the  cause  of  the  working  class  is  firm  and 
universal  denunciation  and  warning  agakistthe  criminal  conspiracy 
that  is  now  being  developed." 

Eugene  V.  Debs  is  ready  to  stake  "  his  all"  on  the  innocence  of 
Moyer  and  his  colleagues,  and  in  a  fiery  statement  in  The  Socialist 
(Toledo)  he  says : 

"  All  workingmen  and  all  other  men  who  have  red  blood  in  their 
veins  will  rise  up  against  this  murderous  plot  of  the  plutocracy. 
They  have  stolen  our  country,  debauched  our  politics,  defiled  our 
judiciary,  and  ridden  over  us  rough-shod,  and  now  they  propose  to 
murder  those  who  will  not  abjectly  surrender  to  their  brutal 
dominion 

"  Let  mass-meetings  be  held  all  over  the  country  and  the  work- 
ers aroused.  If  they  put  our  leaders  in  the  penitentiary  without 
trial  we  will  pull  them  down  as  they  did  the  Bastile  in  France  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  governors  of  Colorado  and  Idaho  are 
but  executing  the  mandates  of  their  masters,  the  plutocracy. 

"  The  issue  is  the  Workers  versus  the  Plutocracy.  If  they  strike 
the  first  violent  blow  we  will  strike  the  last." 

The  Appeal  to  Reason  regards  the  arrest  of  Moyer  and  others  as  the 
"most  high-handed  piece  of  lawlessness  ever  successfully  executed 
by  any  band  of  conspirators  since  America  took  her  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  world."  The  charges  against  the  accused  are 
"damnably  false,"  as  were  the  numerous  other  charges  brought 
against  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  we  are  told  by  the 
writer,  who  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Now  comes  the  climax  to  the  long  train  of  legalized  crime. 
Men  as  innocent  as  you  of  this  crime  are  torn  from  their  families 
in  the  dead  hour  of  night,  and  spirited  away,  without  the  prelim- 
inary hearing,  which  the  law  guarantees  every  man,  to  another 
State — a  State  whose  officers  are  even  more  abjectly  under  the 
control  of  the  corporations  than  Colorado.  Perjured  witnesses 
are  ready  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  these  men,  whose  only  crime 
is  that  they  are  at  the  head  of  a  great  industrial  movement  which 
aims  to  give  the  working  class  liberty  and  freedom  ! 

"But  my  brain  seems  on  fire!  The  words  to  express  what  I 
feel  and  what  I  want  you  to  feel  will  not  come.  I  want  you  to 
understand  the  heinousness  of  this  crime  against  the  working 
world,  of  which  you  are  a  part.  You  must  lay  aside  your  preju- 
dices— your  preconceived  notions — and  look  this  situation  squarely 
in  the  face.  It  is  a  momentous  crisis  in  your  life  and  it  affects 
you  and  your  little  family  intimately.  Look  at  the  picture :  On 
one  side  a  handful  of  brave  men  with  their  backs  to  the  wall  fight- 
ing for  you.  In  front  and  on  all  sides  the  horde  of  hirelings, 
spurred  on  by  the  frenzied  men  of  gold,  inspired  by  hatred,  lust, 
and  all  the  demoniacal  passions  which  spring  from  greed,  clamor- 
ing for  a  sacrifice  !  And  back  of  this  horde  of  money-mad  human 
coyotes  hovers  a  muzzled  daily  press,  unwilling  to  print  the  real 
news;  and  a  little  farther  back  the  weekly  press  of  the  nation, 
ignorant,  and  thus  unable  to  print  the  truth.  And  back  of  them, 
tier  upon  tier,  the  hopeless  multitude,  swayed  and  moved  by  the 
organized  financial  giants  of  the  nation,  who  are  using  them  all  as 
mere  pawns  in  the  game  of  gold." 


LOOMIS   ON   CONSULAR    REFORM. 

THE  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Francis  B.  Loomis, 
contributes  to  the  March  North  American  Review  a  very 
illuminating  article  upon  our  consular  service.  In  the  light  of  the 
present  status  of  the  Lodge  bill  for  consular  reform,  these  recom- 
mendations are  the  more  important.  For,  whatever  Mr.  Loomis 
may  or  may  not  be,  ethically  speaking,  he  was,  after  all,  an  effi- 
cient public  servant,  trained  in  the  school  of  Secretary  Hay.  In 
his  opinion,  "  the  most  important  of  the  amendments  made  by  the 
committee  before  reporting  the  bill  to  the  Senate  are  those  which 
strike  out  the  sections  providing  for  a  system  of  promotion  in  the 
consular  service,  and  those  relating  to  the  age  of  appointees  and 
their  examination  for  admission  to  the  service."  It  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped,  observes  Mr.  Loomis,  that  when  the  House  considers 
this  bill  it  will  see  the  wisdom  of  restoring  at  least  the  former  of 
these   provisions.     In   his   opinion    there    should    be   a   carefully 
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■worked-out  plan  of  promotion.  The  Lodge  bill  as  first  introduced 
provided  that  no  appplicant  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or 
over  the  age  of  forty-five  years  shall  be  designated  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  consular  service.  To  these  provisions  the  Senate 
objected. 

As  the  fruit  of  a  ripe  experience  Mr.  Loomis  lays  it  down  that 
young  men  who  go  abroad  as  consuls,  nominally,  but  really  study 
other  professions;  aged  professional  men  seeking  rest;  invalids; 
business  men  going  abroad  to  pursue  their  own  business,  and  de- 
siring at  the  same  time  the  support  and  influence ol  the  consulate; 
young  men  of  unformed  character  and  dissolute,  idle  habits  ;  and 
the  ordinary  political  "  heelers  " — all  these  are  poor  consuls. 

On  the  other  hand,  twelve  or  fourteen  years'  study  of  the  Ameri- 
can consular  service  shows  Mr.  Loomis  that  the  largest  number  of 
successful  consuls  have  come  from  the  ranks  of  journalism.  He 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Self-respecting,  active  newspaper  men  almost  invariably  make 
efficient  consuls.  They  are  trained  observers  ;  they  know  how  to 
describe  concisely  what  they  see  ;  and  their  reports  are  informing 
and  clear.  They  are  likely  to  understand  the  art  of  getting  on 
pleasantly  with  foreign  officials,  and  they  are  intelligent,  intensely 
patriotic,  have  a  saving  sense  of  humor,  and  do  not  often  yield  to 
the  temptation  of  boasting  of  their  own  country  and  its  genius." 

Mr.  Loomis  deplores  the  fact  that  even  efficient  consuls,  who 
have  striven  for  years  to  establish  records  at  their  posts,  are  ruth- 
lessly superseded  through  political  changes.  And  altho  there  has 
been  a  tendency  recently  to  have  less  and  less  politics  in  the  con- 
sular service,  Mr.  Loomis  nevertheless  advocates  a  firm  system  of 
promotion.  Officers  who  do  not  reach  a  specified  grade  by  the 
time  they  have  attained  a  certain  age,  he  thinks,  should  be  dropped 
from  the  service. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  salaries  Mr.  Loomis  points  out  the 
singular  anachronism  that  many  of  the  consular  salaries  paid  to- 
day were  established  in  1856,  when  th£  expense  of  living  in  Conti- 
nental Europe  was  about  one-third  of  what  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
He  argues  that  the  country  can  afford  to  pay  consuls  liberally  be- 
cause public  sentiment  surely  demands  that  we  have  consuls  abroad 
of  whom  we  need  not  be  ashamed.  Besides,  the  service  is  almost 
self-sustaining.  Last  year,  he  points  out,  it  cost  the  Government 
only  $144,152.  And  if  the  charge  for  authenticating  invoices  were 
only  raised  from  $2.50  to  $3.50,  the  consular  service  would  be  pay- 
ing a  large  profit  to  the  Government. 

Upon  the  salary  question  Mr.  Loomis  differs  with  Senator 
Lodge.  Since  there  are  to  be  no  more  fees  accruing  to  the  con- 
suls, Mr.  Loomis  thinks  that  the  salaries  ought  to  be  higher.  For 
instance,  the  Consuls-General  at  Paris  and  London,  he  believes, 
should  be  paid  at  least  $15,000  a  year,  instead  of  $12,000  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Lodge  bill.  And  the  Consuls-General  at  Shanghai 
and  Berlin  should  be  paid,  he  thinks,  at  least  $12,000  a  year  in- 
stead of  $8,000.  Indeed,  the  entire  scale  of  salaries  seems  too  low 
to  Mr.  Loomis,  and  Mr.  Loomis  ought  to  know,  for  he  has  been  a 
consul  in  his  time. 

But  the  one  crying  want,  in  Mr.  Loomis's  opinion,  is  the  ade- 
quate provision  for  thorough  and  regular  inspection  of  the  consu- 
lar service.  The  Secretary  of  State,  he  tells  us,  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  salaries  for  five  inspectors  who  are  to  be 
called  Consuls-General-at- Large.  Mr.  Loomis  urges  that  these  in- 
spectors be  liberally  paid  ;  that  they  must  be  men  of  uncommon 
intelligence  and  wide  experience  in  consular  or  treasury  customs 
work  ;  in  short,  that  they  must  be  responsible  persons,  because 
Congress  can  not  afford  to  employ  cheap  men.  He  goes  on  to 
say : 

"  The  men  who  perform  it  ought  to  be  men  who  reach  a  mental 
and  moral  standard  equal  to  that  expected  of  the  United  States 
District  and  Circuit  judges.  They  ought  to  be  as  well  paid  as  any 
official  in  the  consular  service.  If  Congress  does  nothing  else  for 
the  improvement  and  uplifting  of  the  consular  service  this  season, 
it  ought,  at  least,  to  comply  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 


retary of  State  for  an  appropriation  that  will  enable  him  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  the  kind  of  inspectors  he  desires.  It  g< 
without  saying  that  these  appointments  should  be  left  unreservedly 
to  the  designation  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  that  no  political  or  other  extraneous  influence  should  be 
brought  to  bear  in  connection  with  them." 


THE  SENATE'S  VOTE   ON 

BILL. 


THE  STATEHOOD 


MOST  papers  agree  with  the  New  York  Sun  that  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  had  best  be  left  where  they  are.  The  Sen- 
ate's first  vote,  a  bipartizan  one,  sustained  by  42  to  29  the  i'oraker 
amendment,  which  provides  for  a  vote  by  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico themselves  on  whether  or  not  they  should  come  in  as  one 
State.  Later  the  Senate  decided  by  37  to  35  to  leave  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  out  altogether.     Says  the  New  York  World: 

"  Beyond  a  doubt  the  Senate  has  found  the  best  solution  of  the 
joint  Statehood  question  which  President  Roosevelt  forced  upon 
Congress.  The  House  took  him  at  his  word  and  was  for  making 
two  new  States  out  of  the  four  remaining  Territories.  The  Sen- 
ate saw  the  injustice  of  compelling  a  union  of  two  Territories 
which  opposed  it,  but  finally  drew  the  line  at  creating  any  more 
sage-brush  States." 

The  very  suggestion  of  uniting  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  "was 
a  miserable  one  in  itself,"  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun  wants  to  know  why  Senator  Bever- 
idge  announces  that  another  bill  for  the  union  of  the  two  States 
will  be  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  "  Why  such 
persistence  in  the  face  of  the  inevitable  defeat?"  it  asks.  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  observes  : 

"There  is  hardly  a  line  of  the  Statehood  bill  as  it  comes  from 
the  Senate,  but  accords  with  the  views  of  an  overwhelming  major 
ity  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  responds  to  a  strong  convic- 
tion in  the  country  at  large.  The  Senate  has  simply  stricken  out 
the  matter  in  controversy,  leaving  that  on  which  perfect  agreement 
exists.  Every  one  concedes  that  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union  as  one  State.  If  this  is  not 
done  at  the  present  session,  it  should  at  least  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  reasons  for  non-action  are  'purely  political.  The 
alleged  'tactical '  reasons  for  combining  the  two  Statehood  propo- 
sals in  one  prove  on  examination  to  be  exceedingly  vague,  and 
even  if  they  were  cogent  the  claim  of  justice  for  a  Territory  that 
has  waited  so  long  and  made  such  great  progress  as  Oklahoma 
would  outweigh  them." 

Nevertheless,  some  think  that  matters  will  not  rest  there.  The 
New  York  Times^s  Washington  correspondent  calls  the  Senate's 
action  "  a  defeat  for  the  Administration,"  and  the  New  York 
Tribune 's  correspondent  announces  the  "  Oklahoma  boomers  "  are 
intending  to  get  the  mutilated  bill  before  the  House  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  then  adds  : 

"President  Roosevelt  will  confer  immediately  with  the  House 
leaders  as  to  the  program  to  be  adopted  when  the  bill  is  sent  over 
to  the  House' with  the  Senate  amendments,  and  a  caucus  of  the 
Republicans  of  the  House  will  probably  be  held  in  about  ten 
days." 

The  Houston  Daily  Post  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  admission 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  one  State,  and  remarks : 

"It  is  plain  that  the  location  of  the  State  government  with  any 
regard  for  the  convenience  of  the  citizens  of  the  two  Territories 
would  be  almost  impossible  under  a  scheme  of  joint  Statehood. 
It  would  necessitate  the  impracticable  expedient  of  building  a 
new  capital  city  centrally  located.  And  even  this  would  result  in 
great  inconvenience  to  the  majority  by  removing  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment farther  away  from  them  than  either  capital  is  at  present. 
To  adopt  one  of  the  present  capitals  would  be  an  outrage  upon 
the  people  of  the  other  Territory. 

"Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  when  admitted  at  all,  should  be 
admitted  as  separate  States,  not  only  because  of  the  important 
consideration  of  the  convenience  of  the  people,  but  because  com- 
bined they  comprise  entirely  too  much  area  for  a  single  State.     It 
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is  no  answer  to  this  argument  to  mention  the  greater  area  of 
Texas.  Texas  is  an  exceptional  State  in  many  ways,  but  even  at 
that  the  large  area  and  great  distances  of  Texas  result  in  much 
inconvenience  to  those  who  reside  along  her  western  and  extreme 
northern  borders. 

"  Had  Texas  come  into  the  Union  under  any  other  circumstances 
than  those  which  attended  her  admission,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
several  States  would  have  been  carved  from  her  territory.  As 
it  was  she  contributed  to  the  territory  of  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma." 

But  some  newspapers,  as,  for  instance,  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
think  that  if  the  alternative  of  either  coming  in  as  one  State  or 
waiting  indefinitely  were  presented  to  the  two  Territories  they 
would  prefer  the  latter  course.  The  Kansas  City  Star  feels  the 
influence  of  the  "  interests  "  in  the  Senate's  vote.     It  says  : 

"The  purpose  of  those  whom  Foraker  represents  is,  of  course, 
to  defeat  Statehood  for  these  two  Territories,  for  the  railways 
and  mining  interests  are  singularly  blessed  under  territorial  gov- 
ernment. They  do  not  want  Statehood  so  long  as  they  can  almost 
wholly  escape  taxation  under  territorial  government." 


TOPICS     IN    BRIEF. 

If  a  man  like  Stuyvesant  Fish  really  decides  to  go  after  the  Mutual  Life  coon, 
Davy  Crockett  rules  will  apply.—  l'he  Detroit  News. 

In  a  few  days  the  railroads  will  be  picking  pitchforks  out  of  their  sides  and 
wondering  what  they  ever  did  to  Tillman.—  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

About  half  of  the  New  York  populace  appears  to  be  afraid  Mr.  Jerome  will 
not  get  busy,  while  the  other  half  is  afraid  he  will.—  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Senator  La  Follette  has  succeeded  in  breaking  the  ice  in  the  Senate,  but 
the  skating  around  his  colleague's  desk  is  still  pretty  good.—  The  Washington 
Post. 

Outstanding  insurance  in  the  Equitable  decreased  $30,000,000  during  the 
year  ;  but  there  was  also  a  heavy  reduction  in  the  operating  expenses. —  The  De- 
troit News. 

Having  looked  the  entire  matter  over  without  finding  any  nation  he  thinks 
Venezuela  can  not  whip,  Castro  relapses  for  the  moment  into  complacent  silence. 
—  The  Washington  Star. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  is  said  to  read  the  newspapers  with  great  care.  If 
John  depends  upon  the  newspapers  to  establish  his  whereabouts,  he  don't  know 
where  he  is  at  the  present  writing. —  The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

A  professorship  of  politics  has  been  established  at  Columbia  University. 
Here  is  an  opening  that  promises  an  honest  living  for  some  of  the  poor  bosses 
that  fell  outside  the  breastworks  last  fall. —  The  Atlanta  Co?istitution. 


THE   NEW   MAHOUT. 

—  Walker  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


THEIR   JOKE   ON    THE    PRESIDENT. 

—  Davenport  in  the  New  York  Evening  M ait. 


"how's  that  for  muscle?" 

—Warren  in  the  Boston  Herald. 


SENATORIAL   PERSUASION. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


CARTOONISTS'    IDEAS    ON    RAILWAY   RATES. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE    RIDDLE   OF  MUSIC. 

|\  /I  USIC,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  considered  some- 
*■*  *■  times  as  an  art  which  enervates  and  demoralizes,  sometimes 
as  one  which  disciplines,  restrains,  and  purities.  Hence  it  has 
been  allegorically  represented  as  the  flute  of  Dionysos,  moving  to 
rapture  and  anguish  and  orgiastic  madness;  and  as  the  lyre  of 
Apollo,  which  tames  the  beasts  of  the  wilderness,  builds  the  walls 
of  the  city,  and  wins  the  lost  soul  back  from  the  shades.  Vernon 
Lee  (Miss  Violet  Paget),  writing  in  The  Quarterly  Review,  finds 
an  explanation  of  this  apparent  paradox  in  a  certain  "dualism  and 
contradiction  inherent  in  music."  The  two  elements  of  this  dual- 
ism, she  states,  are  the  "  emotional-suggestive  "  element  and  the 
"esthetic-formal"  element.  To  the  first  belongs  the  emotion  pro- 
duced by  the  associational,  the  memory-awakening  suggestiveness 
of  music;  to  the  second,  the  esthetic  emotion  produced  by  the  ap- 
preciation of  musical  form.  The  former  emotion,  the  writer 
points  out,  is  essentially  personal,  the  latter  essentially  impersonal. 
The  former,  moreover,  leads  away  from  the  music,  and  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  emotional  experiences  and  interests  of  the  individ- 
ual hearer;  while  the  latter  "  adheres  to  the  music  with  an  exclu- 
siveness  proportionate  to  the  purely  esthetic  delight,"  and  is  "as 
unchanging  as  the  form-quality  of  the  composition." 

Observation  seems  to  prove,  observes  the  writer,  that  these  two 
powers  of  music  are  exercised  most  often  in  inverse  proportion  ; 
and  she  offers  the  following  explanation  : 

"Whereas  the  absorption  in  musical  form,  in  the  composer's 
thought,  removes  the  attention  from  our  own  past  and  present  ex- 
perience, a  state  of  emotional  day-dreaming  is,  on  the  contrary, 
fostered  by  imperfect  listening  to  music  ;  our  memories,  our  vague 
self -feeling,  fill  up  the  empty  spaces  whenever  musical  attention 
lapses,  stimulated  as  they  are  by  the  power  of  mere  sound  and 
rhythm  and  unchecked  by  the  practical  concerns  of  every-day  life. 
Moreover,  musical  memory  is  proportionate  to  musical  attention; 
and,  whereas  a  musician  will  carry  with  him  in  remembrance  the 
exact  facsimile  of  a  song  or  even  a  symphony,  the  less  musically 
gifted  or  trained  person  will,  after  a  performance,  find  himself 
with  no  recollection  at  all  save  of  the  feelings  and  thoughts  which 
had  mingled  for  him  with  the  music ;  and  he  will  be  able,  if  a  wri- 
ter, to  describe  the  soul  of  Beethoven  or  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
Tristram,  whereas  the  real  musician  would  be  able  to  write  down 
nothing  save  the  actual  notes  he  had  heard." 

The  dual  nature  of  music  is  again  stated  in  different  words  when 
the  writer  says:  "It  awakens  two  kinds  of  emotion — a  dramatic 
one  referred  to  its  expressiveness ;  and  an  esthetic  one  connected 
with  the  presence  or  absence  of  what  is  known  as  beauty."  She 
then  proceeds  to  examine  "  the  hypothesis  concerning  each  which 
could  be  offered  twenty  years  ago,  and  those  which  may  be  added 
to-day."     We  quote  in  part : 

"Hanslick  to  some  degree  accepted,  while  Gurney  rejected,  a 
hypothesis  put  forward  by  Darwin  connecting  the  elemental  power 
of  musical  sound  with  the  courtship  of  animals  and  of  primitive 
man.  And  Gurney  victoriously  demolished  (tho  its  remains  keep 
cropping  up  even  now)  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  theory  that  music 
owed  its  emotional  power  to  its  direct  derivation  from  cries,  ges- 
ture, and  speech.  For  Gurney  pointed  out  that  musical  sound  is 
exactly  that  which  differs  most  from  such  primitive  modes  of  ex- 
pression;  and  that,  as  the  musical  intervals  and  even  musical  tones 
are  highly  artificial  and  modern,  their  associational  impressiveness 
can  not  be  referred  to  remote  periods  before  they  existed  ;  while, 
with  regard  to  the  Spencerian  view,  which  has  quite  recently  been 
revived  by  M.  Combarieu,  even  if  musical  form  could  be  traced 
back  to  speech,  it  would  not  therefore  possess  an  emotional  power 
greater  than  that  of  speech  itself.  A  similar  neo-Spencerian  hy- 
pothesis was  formulated  by  Herr  von  Hausegger,  that  music  is  emo- 
tionally impressive  because  it  has  inherited,  through  dancing  and 
declamation,  the  wholesale  expressiveness  which  primitive  man 
lost  when  he  ceased  to  display  his  entire  body  naked.     We  must 


dismiss  all  such  explanations  as  inconclusive,  because  they  postu- 
late hereditary  transmission  where  there  is  no  evidence  oi  its  po 
sibility;  and  because  the  tendency  or  habit  thus  accepted  as  trans- 
missible is  not  even  proved  ever  to  have  existed 

"Sound  as  such,  and  its  different  varieties  of  intensity,  pitch, 
and  clang,  represent  an  intermittent,  and  therefore  powerful  stim- 
ulation of  comparatively  little-used  nerves.  We  are,  when  awake, 
always  seeing,  but  by  no  means  always  hearing.  .Moreover,  musi- 
cal sound  being  rarer  and  more  complex,  having,  indeed,  been 
selected  and  perfected  in  view  to  such  impressiveness,  has  an 
additional  appeal  of  intensity  and  infrequency.  It  is  possible, 
also,  that  further  physiological  and  psychophysical  research  may 
confirm  the  opinion  of  M.  Lechalas  that  there  is  an  actual  inter- 


MISS   VIOLET  PAGET    (VERNON  LEE-). 

From  a  portrait-sketch  by  John  S.  Sargent    She  analyses,  in  The  Quar- 
terly Review,  ■'  a  certain  dualism  and  contradiction  inherent  in  music." 

meshing  of  the  nerves  of  hearing  with  those  which  control  the 
movement  of  the  larger  viscera ;  and  sound-impressions  may  for 
this  reason  provoke  massive  and  unrealizable  conditions  (in  tech- 
nical language  kin-esthetic  sensations)  such  as  invariably  accom- 
pany what  we  call  emotion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  bound  to 
accept  from  everyday  experience  the  fact  of  the  great  emotional 
power  of  mere  sound  as  such.  .  .  .  Sound,  considered  either  as 
intensity,  as  pitch,  or  as  timbre,  is  a  mere  stimulant;  it  heightens 
and  diffuses  our  sensitiveness,  excites  or  depresses  us;  it  acts 
upon  what  we  call,  rather  vaguely,  our  nervous  condition.  The 
influence  of  rhythm  and  pace  is  of  a  higher  order;  they  do  not 
stimulate,  they  compel,  forcing  our  limbs,  our  feelings,  our 
thoughts,  our  whole  conscious  being  into  their  modes,  because 
being  is  movement,  and  rhythm  and  pace  are  the  two  chief  modes 
in  which  all  movement  is  felt;  in  fact,  its  measure  and  pattern. 
We  are,  in  a  sense,  passive  to  the  nervous  influence  of  mere  inten- 
sity and  quality  of  sound ;  while  we  obey  actively  the  imperative 

of  rhythm  and  pace 

"  Rhythm  and  pace,  without  any  intervention  of  images  of  things, 
persons,  places,  or  any  qualities  thereof,  awaken  a  condition  of 
emotional  memory  which  may  occasionally  transform  itself  into  an 
actual  emotion.  .  .  .  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  by  an  inevitable  associa- 
tion of  functions  the  emotional  memory  thus  evoked  and  reinforced 
by  music  brings  up  with  it  the  ideas,  the  images,  the  situations 
which  in  each  individual  soul  have  accompanied  in  real  life  simi- 
lar emotional  conditions.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  music,  which 
has  no  meaning  of  its  own  save  the  vaguest  indications  of  varieties 
of  movement,  yet  speaks  to  many  of  us  the  secrets  of  our  very 
heart  and  life,  secrets  only  the  more  precious  that  they  are  our 
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own  and  told  to  us  in  the  terms  of  our  own  desires  and  needs,  with 
the  imagery  of  our  own  joy  and  suffering.  Such  is  one  of  the 
great  functions  of  music." 


Of   the   other,   the 
writes : 


esthetic-formal,"   function   of   music,   she 


"  The  modus  operandi  of  musical  form  is  different.     The  activi- 
ties it  awakens  are  of  an  impersonal  nature ;  those  of  measuring, 


EUROPE. 


This  is  one  of  Mr.  Daniel  Chester  French's  four  symbolical  groups  for 
the  new  New  York  Custom-house.  "  These  groups,"  says  Mr.  Charles  De 
Kay,  "  differ  radically  from  any  previous  work  by  Mr.  French,  and  mark 
a  stride  forward  in  his  career." 


comparing,  combining,  dividing,  in  fact,  of  grasping  the  modes  of 
being  which  we  attribute  to  something  not  ourselves.  For  this 
reason  the  appreciation  of  musical  form  has  been  described  by 
various  philosophers  as  an  intellectual  exercise  resembling  mathe- 
matics." 

The  first  function  of  music,  she  asserts,  is  favored  "  by  nervous 
excitability,  weakness  of  attention,  and  the  presence  of  vague  feel- 
ings of  self,  in  fact,  by  inferiority,  momentary  or  permanent,  of 
psychic  power  and  organization."  While  the  second,  on  the  con- 
trary, "  demands  a  braced  heightening  of  nervous  tone,  a  resist- 
ance to  random  stimulation,  a  spontaneity  and  steadiness  of  at- 
tention, a  forgetfulness  of  self  and  interest  in  the  not-self,  in  fact, 
a  vigor  and  organization  of  soul  approaching  to  the  magnificent 
wealth  and  unwavering  self-forgetfulness  of  all  spiritual  creation." 

But  in  most  cases,  the  writer  adds,  the  contradiction  is  resolved, 
and  this  dualism  appears  as  a  complete  fusion  of  the  emotional 
and  the  esthetic  element.     To  quote  further: 

"In  this  fusion,  or  rather  this  oscillation  between  the  emotional 
suggestion  and  the  esthetic  contemplation  of  music,  lies,  perhaps, 
the  moral  and  social  function  of  the  art.  For,  whether  a  compo- 
sition affect  us  as  a  beautiful  and  noble  esthetic  experience,  faintly 
tinned,  vividly  tipped,  with  some  human  emotion;  or  whether  it 
affect  us  as  an  emotional  experience  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
esthetic  order,  shaped  in  esthetic  beauty,  by  the  presence  of  musi- 
cal form — whichever  of  the  two  possibilities  we  consider,  there 
remains  an  action  of  the  esthetic  element  upon  the  emotional ;  and 
the  emotional  is  probably  purified  by  the  esthetic,  as  the  esthetic 
is  unquestionably  brought  deeper  into  our  life  by  the  emotional. 


Music,  in  a  manner  more  obvious  and  efficacious  than  the  other 
arts,  disposes  of  modes  of  movement  and  being;  and  it  is  gain  to 
the  individual  soul,  and  to  the  aggregate  souls  of  societies  and 
races,  if,  freed  every  now  and  then  from  the  hurry  and  confusion, 
the  tentative  and  abortive  effort,  of  practical  life,  and  saved  at  the 
same  time  from  the  pursuit  and  the  suspense  of  intellectual  exist- 
ence, our  emotions,  our  moods,  our  habits  of  feeling,  are  schooled 
into  the  ways  of  lucidity  and  order,  of  braced  and  balanced  in- 
tensity, of  disinterested  satisfaction,  of  contemplative  happiness, 
which  are  the  ways  of  esthetic  form,  the  ways  of  beauty." 


THE  SYMBOLICAL  STATUARY  OF  THE   NEW 
CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

'  I  "HE  new  Custom-house  on  Bowling  Green,  New  York,  by 
-*■  the  western  edge  of  the  three-thousand-mile  strip  of  water 
which  separates  the  New  World  from  the  Old,  is  described  by 
the  New  York  Globe  as  "a  Homeric  thing  in  architecture,"  "a 
classic  in  granite,  a  fitting  and  practically  indestructible  monument 
to  the  country's  greatness."  The  style,  according  to  the  same 
paper,  is  of  the  Renaissance,  Italian,  brought  by  Mr.  Cass  Gil- 
bert, the  architect,  closely  to  the  classic.  But  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  great  building,  says  the  New  York  Sun, 
is  the  sculptural  scheme,  devised  by  Mr.  Gilbert  and  executed 
by  eleven  sculptors  "  of  widely  varying  degrees  of  fame  and  of 
many  nationalities."  In  its  wealth  of  statuary,  as  Mr.  Charles  De 
Kay,  writing  in  The  Century,  points  out,  the  new  Custom-house 
will  stand  in  marked  distinction  from  most  American  architecture, 
even  that  of  Gothic  style.  Usually,  as  Mr.  De  Kay  reminds  us, 
our  buildings  are  sparing  of  sculpture  to  a  degree  that  suggests 
penury  of  pocket  or  meagerness  of  the  imagination. 

The  sculptural  scheme,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  from  the  architect's  drawing,  is  as  follows:  In  front  of 
the  building,  on  massive  rectangular  piers,  will  stand  four  sym- 
bolical groups  by  Mr.  Daniel  Chester  French,  representing  Eu- 
rope, America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  In  each  of  these  groups  the 
principal  figure  is  seated.  Europe  and  America,  the  strenuous 
continents,  stand  well  in  front  of  the  facade  and  at  the  sides  of  the 
central  stairway,  while  Asia  and  Africa  hold  similar  somewhat 
elevated  posts  near  the  outer  corners  of  the  front.  As  Mr.  De 
Kay  says,  these  groups  offer  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
a  sculptor  has  to  solve,  since  there  is  "  no  escape  from  an  all-round 
examination,  no  favor  from  a  sheltering  niche."  The  material  is 
gray  Tennessee  marble,  which  harmonizes  with  the  Penobscot 
granite  of  the  building.  These  groups,  writes  Mr.  De  Kay,  differ 
radically  from  any  previous  work  by  Mr.  French,  being  cast  in  a 
larger,  more  masculine  mold  than  any  hitherto,  and  showing   a 


THE  NEW  CUSTOM-HOUSE,  NEW  YORK. 

"  Walls  of  granite  from  the  Penobscot,  with  deep  embrasures  for  the 
windows,  and  ranges  of  columns  before  three  of  the  stories,  girders  and 
beams  of  steel,  floors  of  terra-cotta  and  concrete,  unassailable  by  fire; 
beetling  cornice,  mansard  roof,  with  copper  and  red  slate  rising  behind  a 
French  Renaissance  balustrade— here  is  an  edifice  tkat  should  last  for- 
ever." 
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PORTUGAL. 


VENICE. 


By  Mr.  Louis  St.  Gaudens,  brother 
of  America's  most  eminent  sculptor, 
Mr.  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  whom  he 
has  assisted  in  many  of  his  works. 


By  Mr.  Frank  Edwin  Elwell.  "  The 
crouching  figure,"  writes  Mr.  Elwell, 
"  was  the  suggestion  entirely  of  my  as- 
sistant, Mr.„August  Zeller,  and  his  as- 
sistance in  the  modeling  of  the  figure 
was  of  great  value." 

SOME  OF  THE   STATUARY   ON   NEW  YORK'S    NEW   CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


By  Mr.  F.  M.  L.  Tonetti.  This 
statue,  and  that  of  Spain  by  the  same 
sculptor,  are  described  as  figures  of 
remarkable  richness  of  embellishment. 


HOLLAND. 

By  the  same  sculptor  as  Portugal. 
His  statues  crown  the  two  columns  to 
the  right  of  the  main  entrance,  while 
on  those  to  the  left  stand  Venice  and 
Spain. 


richer  vein  of  imagination.  They  are,  he  adds,  "the  strongest 
work  of  one  of  our  greatest  sculptors." 

Turning  to  the  sculptural  work  on  the  building  itself,  to  which 
these  groups  lead  up,  we  note,  on  the  lunette  above  the  main  en- 
trance, the  arms  of  the  city  with  two  winged  supporters  in  relief, 
by  Mr.  Andrew  O'Connor.  Upon  the  front  cornice,  outside  the 
seventh  story,  stand  twelve  statues  representing  nations  and  cities. 
Following  the  arrangement  of  the  columns  below,  which  they  sur- 
mount, these  twelve  statues  are  arranged  in  four  couples  and  four 
separate  figures.  The  figures  representing  Greece  and  Rome  are 
by  Mr.  Frank  Edwin  Elwell,  those  of  France  and  England  by  Mr. 
Charles  Grafly,  Venice  and  Spain  by  Mr.  F.  M.  L.  Tonetti,  and 
the  symbols  of  Holland  and  Portugal  by  Mr.  Louis  Saint  Gaudens, 
a  brother  of  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens.  Crowning  the  single  col- 
umns are  Phoenicia,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Ruckstuhl;  Genoa,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Augustus  Lukeman;  Denmark,  by  Mr.  Johannes  Gelert; 
and  Germany,  by  Mr.  Albert  Jaegers.  These  are  grouped  with 
the  most  embellished  statues  near  the  center.  In  the  center  of 
the  building's  front,  above  the  cornice  and  nearly  level  with  the 
roof,  is  Mr.  Karl  Bitter's  design  symbolical  of  the  United  States 
— two  winged  figures  supporting  the  national  arms,  crowned  by  an 
eagle. 

Among  the  minor  sculptures  Mr.  De  Kay  mentions  the  symbol- 
ical keystones  of  the  flat  arches  of  the  windows  on  the  main  story, 
representing  various  types  of  the  human  race.  These  are  by  Mr. 
Vincenzo  Alfano.  To  right  and  left  above  the  main  entrance  are 
carved  heads  of  panthers,  the  noblest  of  the  wild  beasts  found  by 
the  colonists. 

After  praising  the  work  of  architect  and  sculptors,  Mr.  De  Kay 
asks  whether  the  opportunity  for  mural  painting  within  the  new 
building  is  going  to  be  ignored. 

Mr.  Frank  Edwin  Elwell,  in  a  spirit  remarkably  at  variance  with 
the  jealousy  so  often  ascribed  to  the  artistic  temperament,  writes 
to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  his  assistant,  Mr.  August 
Zeller;  to  say  that  "if  there  is  anything  of  real  architectural 
value  "  in  his  two  statues,  it  is  because  he  was  so  happy  in  "  being 
associated  with  such  a  great  master  of  architecture  as  Mr.  Cass 
Gilbert" ;  and  to  add  that  "  they  owe  much  to  the  skill  and  genius 


of  Piccivilli  Brothers,  who  translated  them  from  the  plaster  into 
the  marble."  "  I  think,"  he  generously  exclaims,  "  they  improved 
on  the  model." 


OUR    DRAMATIC   CRITICISM   TOO   FUNNY. 

SCARCELY  has  dramatic  criticism,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  James 
Stetson  Metcalfe,  triumphed  in  the  courts  over  the  "  theatri- 
cal trust,"  which  had  attempted  to  bar  from  some  forty-seven  thea- 
ters a  pen  not  sufficiently  addicted  to  praise,  before  this  much- 
attacked  profession  finds  itself  the  target  of  a  fresh  condemnation. 
This  time  the  attack  originates  in  the  indignant  breast  of  Manager 
William  A.  Brady,  and  is  directed  especially  against  the  "funny 
men  "  among  the  dramatic  critics  of  the  metropolis,  who,  he  is  con- 
vinced, would  rather  be  clever  than  right.  He  says  that  in  the 
past  ten  years  seventy-five  successful  plays  have  left  New  York 
and  made  fortunes  for  their  owners  in  other  cities  after  they  had 
been  unmercifully  condemned  by  the  metropolitan  critics.  "  In 
France  and  Germany,"  exclaims  Mr.  Brady,  "are  great  publics 
who  love  these  people  behind  the  footlights  who  do  their  best, 
night  after  night,  to  make  their  audiences  laugh  and  cry  ;  but  here 
in  New  York  we  have  men  who  can  find  nothing  to  say  of  an  actress 
save  that  '  she  talks  like  a  megaphone  '  or  'walks  like  a  dodo.'  " 
And  again  he  declares:  "They  use  us  as  targets  for  their  cheap 
sarcasm  and  wit.  I  will  fight  them,  fight  them  as  they  never  have 
been  fought  before.  They  can  not  crucify  me  so  long  as  I  am 
able  to  fight,  and  I  pray  the  time  will  come  when  the  public  will 
refuse  to  laugh  at  their  witticisms." 

The  immediate  occasion  of  Mr.  Brady's  outburst  of  eloquent 
indignation  was  the  reception  accorded  by  the  press  to  Mr.  Donald 
MacLaren's  "The  Redskin,"  a  play  in  blank  verse,  by  an  Ameri- 
can author,  with  music  by  an  American  composer,  and  so  entirely 
American  in  theme  that  all  the  dramatis  persona  are  Indians. 
This  play  is  described  by  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  as  "  a  com- 
pound of  Corneille  plot,  modern  'problem  '  comedy  spirit,  Boston 
types  of  character,  Shakespearian  language  and  Indian  blankets." 
It  is,  however,  "  intensely  earnest  throughout  all  its  nine  scenes," 
and  Mr.  Brady,  in  producing  it,  was  prompted  by  a  serious  desire 
to  "  do  something  for  the  American  drama."     The  New  York  Sun 
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describes  the  play,  in  which  real  Sioux  take  part,  as  a  "pseudo- 
Shakespearian  hodge-podge,  Belascoized."     To  quote  further: 

"  It  is  a  highly  pictorial  and  ostensibly  atmospheric  piece.  .  .  . 
It  has  no  less  than  nine  scenes  of  wilding  grandeur  of  a  highly  the- 
atric order  :  the  costumes  and  appointments  are  as  accurate  in  de- 
tail as  a  picture  by  Fred  Remington,  the  incidental  music  is  a 
series  of  weird  aboriginal  airs  arranged  for  the  orchestra  by  that 
amateur  of  aboriginality  Arthur  Farwell,  and  the  cast  is  com- 
posed of  a  band  of  real  Sioux  plus  some  more  or  less  real  actors. 
It  was  a  case  of  Lo  !  the  poor  Indian  melodrama.  .  .  .  The  toma- 
hawk of  this  Indian  play  hit  Broadway  between  the  eyes." 

Mr.  MacLaren  claims  that  he  is  the  first  dramatist  who  has 
ventured  to  put  on  a  piece  in  which  every  character  is  a  North- 
American  Indian.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  is  unkind 
enough  to  recall  in  this  connection  Mark  Twain's  definition  of  the 
stage  Indian — "  an  original  aborigine  belonging  to  an  ancient  and 
extinct  tribe  that  never  existed." 

Mr.  Brady's  grievance  against  the  levity  of  the  New  York  critics 
has  been  rinding  outlet  in  speeches  to  the  audiences  between  the 
acts.  "  If  I  can  not  be  treated  by  the  newspapers  of  this  great  city 
in  a  gentlemanly  way  as  a  serious  play  manager,"  he  threatens,  "  I 
will  leave  New  York  and  go  to  Chicago."  To  quote  further  from 
The  Times' 's  report  of  one  of  these  speeches  : 

"  My  fight  is  against  the  funny  men  of  the  New  York  news- 
papers. For  the  dignified  critics  I  have  only  gratitude  and  re- 
spect. The  proof  is  that  on  the  morning  after  the  opening  night 
of  'The  Redskin'  I  handed  clippings  of  the  dignified  criticisms 
from  the  morning  papers  to  my  actors  and  instructed  them  to  fol- 
low the  suggestions.  With  helpful,  serious  fault-finding  that 
shows  us  what  is  wrong  so  that  we  may  try  to  fix  it,  I  have  no  quar- 
rel. But  for  the  kind  of  criticism  that  says  Mr.  Tyrone  Powers's 
r61e  is  like  a  cigar-store  Indian  I  have  no  use 

"  I  was  brought  up  in  the  theater.  I  played  with  all  the  best 
actors,  Booth,  Barrett,  Modjeska.  Salvini,  and  the  rest,  that  ever 
came  to  California  in  the  old  days,  when  stock  companies  really 
taught  men  and  women  how  to  act.  I  know  more  about  the  the- 
ater to-day  [with  emphasis]  than  any  dramatic  critic  in  New  York." 

"  If  I  had  the  right  nerve,"  he  is  further  reported  as  saying, "  I*d 
send  that  band  of  real  Indians  down  into  Newspaper  Row  to  do  a 
little  real  damage  among  the  funny  men." 

In  the  course  of  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  the  same 
paper  Mr.  Brady  defines  his  attitude  as  "a  determined  stand  for 
dignified  criticism  in  this  the  first  and  greatest  producing  center  in 
the  country."     He  adds: 

"  Altho  this  movement  for  more  dignified  criticism  which  I  have 
started  and  mean  to  fight  to  a  finish  arises  out  of  the  undignified 
treatment  accorded  the  production  of 'The  Redskin,'  I  wish  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  before  I  utter  another  word  that  my  fight 
is  not  to  defend  that  play  or  any  other  single  faulty  play.  My  ob- 
ject is  to  protest  against  that  kind  of  cleverness  in  dramatic  criti- 
cism which  is  so  absorbed  in  its  own  brilliance  that  in  treating  of 
the  efforts  of  others  the  result  is  unfair  to  the  author,  unfair  to  the 
actor,  unfair  to  the  producer,  and  unfair  to  the  public,  whose  only 
channel  of  information  leading  to  the  choice  of  an  evening's  enter- 
tainment is  the  newspapers 

"  I  look  back  at  the  plays  produced  in  this  city  in  the  last  few 
years.  As  I  think  of  the  title  of  each  play  an  echo  comes  of  the 
clever  man  who  uses  that  title  or  something  else  about  the  play  as 
a  pole  upon  which  to  hoist  his  own  wit.  'The  China  Doll'  was 
cracked  ;  'The  Vinegar  Buyer  '  was  sour  ;  'The  Marriage  of  Will- 
iam Ashe' was  his  funeral;  'The  House  of  Silence'  was  'The 
House  of  Mirth.'  Before  'The  Redskin  '  was  produced  I  expected 
to  read  that 'The  Redskin  Was  Done  Brown,'  but  the  wit  had  a 
better  one  than  that;  'The  Redskin  Was  a  Cigar-store  Indian.' 

"  No  doubt  that  is  clever  in  a  way,  and  may  raise  a  laugh  on 
the  lips  of  the  newspaper  reader,  but  I  call  it  the  critic  prostituting 
his  duty  to  his  own  cleverness. 

"  The  manager  wants  the  truth  about  the  play.  If  the  critic  had 
the  confidence  of  the  managers— and  the  representatives  of  five 
newspapers  in  this  city  have  won  that  and  respect  besides — then 
at  the  word  'bad  '  the  play  would  be  removed ;  at  the  word  'good  ' 
the  play  would  be  continued  and  improved;  at  the  word  of  doubt 


every  effort  would  be  put  forward  by  author,  actor,  and  manager 
to  have  that  doubt  removed  one  way  or  another." 


I 


TURNER   OUT   OF  LIMBO. 

T  has  been  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  that  of  the  362  oil 
paintings,  135  water-color  drawings,  2,000  studies  in  color, 
and  19,000  sketches  and  artistic  scraps  left  to  the  British  nation  at 
the  death  of  J.  M.  Turner  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  many  still 
lay  perdu  in  the  vaults  of  the  National  Gallery.  London.  But  it 
was  generally,  and  not  unnaturally,  assumed  that  these  neglected 
canvases  and  sketches  were  inferior  or  unfinished  examples  of 
the  great  master's  work.  The  resurrection,  during  last  month,  of 
some  of  these  pictures,  and  their  exhibition  in  the  new  Turner 
room  of  the  Tate  Gallery,  were  therefore  of  the  nature  of  a  startling 
revelation  to  London's  art  lovers.  The  nation,  it  appears,  has 
practically  come  into  possession  of  new  masterpieces,  some  of 
them,  it  is  said,  surpassing  in  charm  and  brilliancy  any  of  Turner's 
previously  known  work.  In  several  of  these  resurrected  works, 
says  "  B.  S."  in  the  London  Academy,  "  the  harmony  of  color  is 
as  perfect  as  the  most  perfect  Whistler,  and  there  are  besides  a 
life  and  sparkle,  a  brilliance  and  breeziness,  and  above  all  a  virtu- 
osity of  handling  far  above  Whistler."  "  We  can  not  fathom,"  he 
says,  "  the  standard  which  could  condemn  such  immortal  works  as 
these  to  the  cellar  or  the  storeroom;"  and  he  adds: 

"  Here  I  would  suggest  that,  to  avoid  in  future  appearing  ridic- 
ulous in  the  eyes  of  the  art  directors  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 
should  set  apart  one  day  every  year,  say  November  5,  on  which  a 
solemn  official  procession  should  be  made  round  the  cellars  of  the 
National  Gallery,  the  Tate  Museum,  and  the  Wallace  Gallery, 
headed  by  Sir  Charles  Holroyd,  Mr.  Claude  Phillips,  who  has 
proved  himself  an  adept  in  this  kind  of  discovery,  and  Mr.  Lionel 
Cust,  girt  with  their  insignia  of  office  and  accompanied  by  Mr. 
David  Hogarth  and  Mr.  Evans,  armed  with  spade  and  mattock, 
for  the  purpose  of  pronouncing  and  declaring  the  secretion  of  ex- 
plosive masterpieces.  Otherwise  our  nerves  will  yield  under  the 
strain  of  perpetual  apprehension." 

"  Whether  it  was  that  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  have 
been  goaded  by  recent  reiterated  criticism  to  make  an  effort,  and 
a  dramatic  one,  to  recapture  popular  favor,"  says  a  London  corre- 
spondent to  the  New  York  Evening  Post ',  "  or  whether  it  was  due 
to  mere  chance,  this  sudden  unannounced  revelation  of  master- 
pieces has  successfully  caught  general  attention  and  created  a 
nine-days'  wonder."  He  tells  us  that  "  these  twenty-one  oil-painted 
canvases,  with  many  water-colors  and  unfinished  studies,"  were 
rejected  as  unsuitable  for  exhibition  by  the  trustees  into  whose 
hands  they  came  under  Turner's  will.  This  correspondent  goes 
on  to  say : 

"  As  they  now  hang  round  the  walls  of  a  large  room  well  worthy 
of  them,  it  is  evident  that  they  represent,  even  more  fully  than  the 
great  room  in  the  National  Gallery,  the  very  essence  of  the  per- 
petual struggle  of  Turner's  genius.  He  aimed  at  the  painting  of 
light,  more  light,  pure  light.  Four  or  five  of  them  are  named 
'Sunrise  '  or  'Sunset,'  with  varying  accessories.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  is  a  seascape,  which  is  barely  more  than  a  long  line  of 
horizon  in  the  blue  light  of  evening.  In  the  painting  of  pure  sun- 
light, as  far  as  it  is  possible,  surely  nothing  can  come  nearer  suc- 
cess than  two  or  three  of  the  best  of  these.  The  miserable  light 
of  a  foggy  London  morning  is  conquered  by  their  splendor.  Rea- 
son bids  one  suppose  that  no  more  light  can  be  given  from  a  pic- 
ture than  comes  down  from  above,  and  yet  one's  eyes  are  under  an 
illusion  to  the  contrary.  From  the  pictures  comes  a  glow  of  light 
which  seems  to  have  no  relation  to  the  murky  sky.  As  the  day 
brightens,  so  do  they  improve,  until  one  acquires  the  certainty 
that  here  is  a  Turner  whom  no  one  has  seen  for  forty  years,  that 
we  are  at  last  seeing  all  the  powers  of  a  colorist,  who  was  capable 
of  far  greater  things  than  even  the  'Ulysses  and  Polyphemus,'  as 
we  see  it  now. 

"  Discussion  has  arisen  at  once  over  the  phenomenal  freshness 
of  these  brilliant  pictures,  which  exceeds  so  strikingly  that  of  all 
Turner's  previously  known  work." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


NERVOUS  TERROR   CAUSED    BY   CATS. 

MOST  of  the  readers  of  this  article  have  probably  met  persons 
who  have  testified  to  an  instinctive  dislike  of  cats,  some- 
times amounting  to  the  production  of  nausea  or  even  fainting.  In 
many  such  cases  the  subject  professes  to  be  able  to  detect  the 
presence  of  a  cat  even  when  the  animal  is  not  visible  and  when  no 
odor  is  apparent  to  others  near  by.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  who 
has  studied  those  phenomena,  believes  that  in  such  cases  the  cat 
is  always  detected  through  a  sharpened  sense  of  smell,  even  when 
the  subject  is  not  conscious  of  the  fact.  As  to  why  a  cat  should 
produce  this  effect,  rather  than  any  other  animal,  he  can  only  sug- 
gest that  the  feeling  is  an  "  inherited  remainder  of  animal  instincts 
of  a  protective  nature."  Dr.  Mitchell  has  corresponded  with  sev- 
eral hundred  persons  who  are  afflicted  with  "cat-fear."  He  gives 
a  popular  account  of  his  conclusions  in  The  Ladies'1  Home  Journal 
(Philadelphia,  March).     He  writes: 

"  The  most  interesting  question  concerns  the  means  by  which 
assurance  is  reached  of  the  presence  of  the  unseen  animal.  Four 
of  the  thirty-one  who  recognize  an  unseen  cat  as  near  declare  that 
they  know  it  because  of  the  odor  of  the  animal.  The  remaining 
twenty-seven,  some  of  them  trained  observers — physicians,  engi- 
neers, a  soldier  of  distinction,  and  certain  very  intelligent  and 
healthy-minded  women — are  positive  that  they  do  not  smell  the 
cat  and  that  they  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  become  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  offending  animal.  Ac- 
cepting their  evidence  as  beyond  doubt  true,  how  shall  we  account 
for  the  facts  ? 

"  We  must  admit  that  all  animals  and  human  beings  emit  ema- 
nations which  are  recognizable  by  many  animals  and  are  thus  in 
wild  creatures  protectively  valuable. 

"This  delicate  recognition  is  commonly  lost  in  mankind,  but 
some  abnormal  beings,  like  Laura  Bridgeman  and  a  perfectly  nor- 
mal lad  I  once  saw,  possessed  the  power  of  distinguishing  by 
smell  the  handkerchiefs  of  the  family  after  they  had  been  washed 
and  ironed.  I  made  a  personal  test  of  this  lad's  power  to  pick  out 
by  their  odor  from  a  heap  of  clean  handkerchiefs  mine  and  those 
of  others,  the  latter  belonging  to  his  father  and  mother. 

"  I  have  seen  a  woman  who  can  distinguish  by  mere  odor  the 
gloves  worn  by  relatives  or  friends.  This  lady,  who  likes  cats  as 
pets,  is  able  to  detect  by  its  odor  the  presence  of  a  cat  when  I  and 
others  can  not." 

Two  French  observers,  Dr.  Mitchell  goes  on  to  say,  believe  that 
they  have  proved  the  sense  of  olfaction  to  be  nine  times  more 
acute  in  women  than  in  men.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  agree  with 
them,  but  he  admits  that  there  is  extreme  diversity  of  opinion  on 
the  whole  subject,  which  awaits  further  investigation.  Havelock 
Ellis,  for  instance,  after  considering  all  the  testimony  attainable 
at  present,  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  keener 
in  men  than  in  women.     Dr.  Mitchell  comments  : 

"  This  may  be  the  case  in  general,  but  I  am  perfectly  certain 
that  the  highest  degrees  of  sensitiveness  as  to  smell  are  to  be  found 
in  certain  women,  and  not  necessarily  in  women  who  are  of  a  hys- 
teric nature  or  otherwise  unhealthy. 

"  Much  has  been  said  in  a  vague  way  about  the  effect  of  odors 
on  man,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  actual  experiments.  It  is, 
however,  well  known  that  no  other  of  the  senses  is  as  capable  of 
reviving  memories,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  as  the  sense  of  smell. 

"  These  remarks  prepare  us  to  consider  the  means  by  which  cer- 
tain persons  are  aware  of  the  nearness  of  unseen  cats  and  are  thus 
thrown  into  a  state  of  agitation  and  general  nervousness.  They 
are  usually  not  conscious  of  the  unseen  cat  as  odorous. 

"It  seems  to  me  possible  that  either  they  smell  the  cat  too 
slightly  to  be  able  to  define  the  odor  or  else  receive  an  olfactory 
impression  of  which  they  are  not  conscious  as  an  odor,  but  only 
in  the  form  of  such  symptoms  as  the  visible  cat  would  also  evoke. 

"  To  be  influenced  by  an  olfactory  impression,  of  which  (as  odor) 
the  subject  rests  unconscious,  may  seem  a  hypothesis  worthy  of 
small  respect  and  beyond  power  of  proof.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
to  me  reasonable.     There  are  sounds  beyond  the  hearing  of  cer- 


tain persons.     If  they  ever  can  we  'I"  nol   know.     Th<  re 

are  rays  of  which  we  arc  not  conscious,  as  light  or  heat  or  exO  pi 
through  the  other  effects  to  which  they  give  rise.  There  ma\ 
olfactory  emanations  distinguished  by  some  as  odors  and  by 
others  felt,  tlOl  as  odors,  but  only  in  their  influential  results  on 
nervous  systems  unusually  susceptible.  No  other  explanation 
seems  to  me  available." 


MECHANICAL   CARICATURES. 

T^  VEN  the  art  of  caricature  is  to  be  performed  mechanically, 
^— '  it  would  seem,  with  the  aid  of  distorted  photographic  films. 
Such  photographic  monstrosities  are  even  now  appearing  in  the 
papers  under  the  name  of  "  jag-camera  "  photographs  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  process  by  which  they  are  produced  is 
said  to  be  the  invention  of  I.  Ellsworth  Hare,  of  Chicago.  It  is 
thus  described  in  Popular  Mechanics: 

"  By  the  discovery  of  a  practical  application  of  a  well-known  fact 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  photographic  films  and  their  actions 


MECHANICAL  CARICATURE   OF  WILLIAM  J.   BRYAN. 

under  the  influence  of  heat  as  well  as  the  influence  of  certain  well- 
known  chemicals  Mr.  Hare  has  succeeded  in  producing  perfect 
specimens  of  caricatures  by  a  purely  photographic  process.  When 
it  is  taken  into  consideration  what  an  important  part  photography 
on  the  one  hand  and  caricature-sketching  on  the  other  have  played 
in  the  development  of  modern  illustrating  the  importance  of  the 
new  discovery  becomes  at  once  apparent. 

"As  is  well  known  to  all  photographers,  the  ordinary  photo- 
graphic plate  is  supplied  with  a  collodion  film  which,  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  is  firm  and  insol- 
uble. Such  a  film  naturally  will  produce  upon  exposure  an  exact 
impression.  If  the  film  is  subjected  to  a  moderate  degree  of  heat, 
however,  it  will  become  soluble  and  run. 

"  In  manufacturing  ordinary  photographic  plates  the  collodion 
film  is  flowed  onto  a  plate  that  has  received  a  coat  of  gelatin. 
This  causes  it  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  glass  plate.  The  caricature 
photograph,  however,  is  produced  by  the  use  of  what  is  known  as 
a  stripping  plate,  in  which  the  film  is  flowed  onto  a  plate  which 
has  been  merely  edged  with  a  gelatin  coating.  This  leaves  all  of 
the  plate  but  the  edge  plain  glass  to  which  the  gelatin  does  not 
adhere.  By  the  use  of  a  knife  blade  the  film  in  this  kind  of  plate 
can  be  readily  removed,  which  constitutes  the  first  step  in  the 
process  of  caricature  photography. 

"By  the  application  of  heat  from  a  gas  lamp  the  film  can  be 
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easily  stretched  into  almost  any  conceivable  shape,  with  the  draw- 
back, however,  as  any  amateur  can  testify,  that  the  image  is  liable 
to  be  blurred  and  in  fact  hopelessly  distorted.  In  order  to  control 
the  stretching  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  desired  result  the  film  is 
treated  with  a  chemical  preparation  the  ingredients  of  which  are 
a  secret  of  the  inventor  of  the  process.  .  .  .  The  degree  of  success 
which  has  been  attained  in  applying  this  formula  in  accurately 
•controlling  the  reshaping  of  the  image  is  shown  in  the  illustration 
representing  a  man  walking  down  the  street.  The  figure  of  a  man 
is  represented  in  the  picture  caricaturized.  while  all  of  the  other 

objects  shown  retain  their  normal  form 

"Applying  this  principle  to  a  single  figure  of  a  human  being 
any  portion  of  the  person  may  be  altered  as  desired,  thus  produ- 
cing an  accurate  caricature.  The  possibilities  are  limited  only  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  photographer.  One  ear  may  be  elongated  ; 
the  nose  extended  to  appear  a  foot  in  length  while  all  the  other 
features  remain  unchanged  :  one  cheek  can  be  inflated  like  a  bal- 
loon, or  the  neck  stretched  to  the  size  of  a  finger  or  drawn  out 
longer  than  the  body." 


ICE  AUTOMOBILE   WITH    SPIRAL   DRIVERS. 

AN  automobile  to  be  propelled  on  ice  by  revolving  screw-run- 
ners has  been  designed  and  constructed  by  a  Minneapolis 
man,  Charles  E.  S.  Burch,  who  is  said  to  have  experimented  for 
years  in  practical  demonstration  of  his  idea.  The  machine,  which 
is  described  and  illustrated  in  The  Scientific  American,  in  an  arti- 
cle by  G.  Luxton,  is  now  on  Lake  Calhoun,  Minn.,  where  it  has 
recently  been  tested.     Says  the  writer : 

"  The  object  which  the  inventor  has  had  in  view  is  the  revolu- 
tionizing of  the  means  of  winter  transportation  in  Alaska,  where 
he  is  heavily  interested  in  mining  properties  difficult  to  develop 
because  of  their  inaccessibility.  At  present,  in  certain  parts  of 
Alaska,  freight  transportation  during  the  winter  is  accomplished 
entirely  by  dog-teams  and  sleds,  and  in  consequence  the  charges 
are  from  $100  to  $1,000  a  ton.  It  is  the  inventor's  plan  to  use  in 
place  of  dog-teams  his  'ice  locomotive  '  drawing  a  train  of  sleds, 
and  in  this  way  to  reduce  the  expense  of  freighting  to  a  minimum. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  invention  will  prove  a  boon  to  winter  com- 
merce in  Alaska,  and  should  it  succeed  will  doubtless  be  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  thousands  in  that  frozen  country,  who  in 
winter  are  practically  shut  out  from  the  civilized  world. 

"The  ice  locomotive  is  propelled  by  steam-engines,  but  instead 
of  resting  on  wheels  or  runners  is  supported  by  four  great  steel 
spirals,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  body,  in  the  places  usually  occu- 
pied by  the  wheels  or  runners*  of  ordinary  vehicles;  The  spirals 
lie  with  their  vertical  axes  horizontal,  and  are  of  opposite  pitch. 
The  edges  of  the  blades  are  fashioned  like  skate  blades  in  order 
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A   SI'IRAI.    DRIVER   AND   A   STEERING    DISK. 

that  they  may  grip  the  ice  well.  Each  of  the  spirals  is  directly 
connected  to  a  separate  steam-engine  and  consequently  the  spirals 
may  be  operated  independently,  this  method  giving  unusual  con- 
trol over  the  car.  It  can  be  driven  forward,  backward,  sideways, 
or  at  any  oblique  angle  desired,  and  it  can  even  be  made  to  spin 
around  like  a  top." 

The  model  now  at  Lake  Calhoun,  Mr.  Luxton  tells  us,  is  22  feet 
long,  weighs  .\'i  tons,  has  engines  of  42  horse-power,  and  steel 
screws  27  inches  in  diameter.     The  greater  the  diameter  of  the 


spirals  the  greater  will  be  the  aoility  of  the  ice  locomotive  to  travel 
over  rough  surfaces  and  to  surmount  obstacles.  A  machine  of 
this  type,  now  building  in  Canada,  will  have  spirals  six  feet  in 
height.  The  automobile  is  steered  by  compressed  air  operating 
two  semicircular  steel  disks  at  each  end  of  the  body.     The  disks 


THE   LATEST   ICE   AUTOMOBILE. 

work  in  unison  and  are  weighted  in  order  better  to  grip  the  ice. 
To  quote  further : 

"  The  bottom  of  the  body  is  made  watertight  so  that  in  the  event 
of  the  machine  breaking  through  the  ice  it  will  float  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  In  that  case  it  would  be  possible  easily  to  pro- 
pel the  machine,  for  the  spiral  method  of  navigation,  as  is  well 
known,  operates  successfully. 

"  The  Lake  Calhoun  machine,  which  is  unfinished  and  rough  in 
appearance,  was  constructed  to  make  an  estimated  speed  of  9 
miles  an  hour,  but  on  its  trial  trip  it  easily  traveled  at  the  rate  of 
18  miles  an  hour.  Obstacles  and  rough  places  were  passed  with 
surprising  ease.  A  toboggan-slide  course  of  ice  and  snow  several 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake  ice  was  surmounted  without  diffi- 
culty while  traveling  at  full  speed.  The  inventor  intends  to  use 
alcohol  boilers  in  the  machines  constructed  for  practical  service  in 
Alaska,  thus  avoiding  the  danger  of  the  freezing  of  the  boilers, 
and,  furthermore,  considerably  reducing  the  size  of  the  latter.  He 
plans  to  have  a  condenser  to  condense  the  alcoholic  steam  and  use 
it  over  and  over  again.  Wood,  coal,  or  oil  may  be  used  for  fuel 
under  the  boilers." 


LONG  LIFE  AS  A   RESULT  OF   BRAIN    WORK. 

'  I  "HE  fact  that  mental  activity  is  conducive  to  longevity  has 
-*■  been  dwelt  upon  by  several  noted  alienists.  In  this  connec- 
tion an  editorial  writer  in  The  Medical  Times  (New  York,  March) 
asserts  that  to  keep  the  brain  in  good  condition  one  should  use  it 
constantly  to  the  safe  limit  of  its  capacity  :  just  as  constant  use  of 
the  muscles  and  other  tissues  of  the  body  is  essential  to  physical 
well-being.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  In  the  English  rural  districts  probably  one-third  of  the  agri- 
cultural laborers  who  survive  the  age  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  die  of 
paresis.  'The  utter  stagnation  of  agricultural  communities  in 
England,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  countries,'  states  the  New 
York  Times,  'may  account  in  some  measure  for  the  development 
of  paresis  in  those  past  middle  life  and  for  insanity  among  women.' 
It  is  fortunate  that  in  American  rural  districts,  at  least,  the  deadly 
insanity  to  which  many  of  the  farmer  folk  in  other  generations 
have  succumbed,  seems  now  to  have  become  obviated  by  the  wel- 
come establishment  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land  of  the 
library,  the  ten-cent  magazine,  the  telephone,  and  the  trolley-car. 
The  brain  needs  blood  to  keep  it  in  health  ;  and  thinking  induces 
the  free  circulation  of  blood  through  the  brain  tissues.  A  normal 
brain  should  never  be  permitted  to  rest  except  during  sleep.  Dr. 
Duke  advises  that  every  one  should  have  a  hobby,  to  which  he 
should  devote  what  would  otherwise  be  his  leisure.  And  this  not 
in  a  casual  and  dilettante  way,  but  earnestly  and  with  much  inter- 
est. Professional  men  should  study  whist  or  chess  problems,  or 
should  cultivate  purely  intellectual  pursuits.  Besides,  one  who 
consumes  surplus  tissue  in  intense  mental  application  has  none  to 
waste  in  the  formation  of  bad  habits  or  the  gratification  of  vices. 

"  In  one  respect  at  least  the  man  of  intellectual  capacity  and 
pursuits  is  much  better  off  than  his  brother  who  works  with  his 
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hands.  In  the  world  of  manual  labor  the  pitiful  dictum  seems 
well  established  that  at  forty  the  laborer  is  'a  dead  one  '  ;  he  must 
not  hope  for  employment  or  a  wage  after  that  period.  The  intel- 
lectual man,  however  (despite  the  expression  of  a  famous  col- 
league), maintains  the  vigor  of  his  mind  unabated  almost  until  he 
is  ready  to  step  into  his  grave  ;  and  if  by  this  means  he  gains  his 
livelihood,  then  need  he  not  fear  the  lack  of  employment  or  emol- 
uments even  tho  his  years  be  far  advanced." 


ELECTRICITY   IN   THE    NEW  SIMPLON 
TUNNEL. 

ELECTRIC  traction  has  finally  been  adopted  as  the  only  safe 
and  sure  method  of  operation  of  the  Simplon  Tunnel  rail- 
way, on  account  of  its  great  length  (12^2  miles)  and  the  difficulty 
•of  proper  ventilation  with  steam  locomotives.  Says  Frank  C. 
Perkins,  in  an  article  on  the  subject  in  The  Western  Electrician 
(Chicago,  February  24) : 

"The  decision  in  favor  of  electric  traction  for  the  Simplon  Tun- 
nel was  finally  made  after  careful  examination  of  the  Valtellina  line 
in  Northern  Italy,  and  other  important  electric  railways.  Several 
of  the  Valtellina  three-phase  electric  locomotives  will  be  employed 
for  the  Simplon-Tunnel  service,  together  with  two  of  the  type 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  a  number  of  others  of 
this  type  also  having  been  ordered 

"  Current  is  conducted  to  two  trolley  wires,  the  return  current 
passing  through  the  rails.  The  contact  line  is  suspended  in  the 
tunnel  on  transverse  suspension  wires,  which  are  fixed  at  about  25 
meters  [83  feet]  distance  from  each  other.  A  short  distance  was 
considered  unnecessary  on  account  of  the  constant  temperature 
within  the  tunnel,  little  or  no  variation  in  the  sag  of  the  transverse 
suspension  wires  being  expected.  The  Swiss  type  of  rail  bond  is 
employed  for  bonding  the  rails,  insuring  good  conductivity  through- 
out the  track-return  circuit  for  the  current. 

"There  will  be  no  crossing  of  trains  in  the  tunnel  under  ordinary 
service,  but  a  rail  switching  station  has  been  provided  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tunnel,  which  can  be  utilized  in  case  of  delay,  where 
trains  can  cross  or  overtake  other  trains 

"  When  the  trains  arrive  at  the  Brigue-station  end  of  the  Simplon 
Tunnel  from  Lausanne  the  steam  locomotives  will  be  removed, 
and  the  electric  locomotives  will  haul  them  through  the  tunnel  to 
Iselle.  At  this  point  the  steam  locomotives  will  haul  the  trains 
the  remainder  of  the  journey,  the  electric  locomotives  being  held 
at  the  south  end  to  haul  other  trains  through  the  tunnel  to  Brigue. 

"  From  the  center  of  the  tunnel  to  the  Iselle  end  there  is  a  down 
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grade  of  about  seven  per  cent.,  while  only  two  per  cent,  is  the 
maximum  grade  on  the  northern  end  from  Brigue  to  the  center  of 
the  tunnel." 

The  papers  state  that  trains  will  be  operating  shortly,  but  Mr. 
Perkins  tells  us  that  the  official  opening  will  not  take  place  much 
betore  June.  The  Milan  Exposition  is  to  open  on  April  r,  and 
trial  trips  may  be  made  during  April  and  May  ;  but  the  tunnel  will 


not  be  ready  for  regular  service  before  the  time  now  fixed  for 
opening.     To  quote  furthei  : 

"The  electric  locomotives  will  haul  passenger  trains  from  lirigue 
to  Iselle  in  about  20  minutes,  while  at  least  a  hall-hour  will  be 
taken  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  freight  trains  will  be  operated 
at  a  still  slower  speed.     Freight  trains  weighing  465  tons  will   re- 
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NEW  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVE  FOR  THE  SIMPLON   TUNNEL. 

quire  about  40  minutes  to  make  the  trip  through  the  tunnel.    It  is  ex- 
pected that  passenger  trains  weighing  465  tons  can  be  handled  on  the 

regular  schedule  time  above  mentioned  without  difficulty 

"  At  the  Brigue  or  Swiss  end  of  the  tunnel,  as  well  as  at  the 
south  end  at  Iselle,  Italy,  there  are  hydraulic  power  stations  which 
have  heretofore  been  employed  for  supplying  power  to  the  large 
plantc  used  in  the  construction  of  the  wonderful  20-kilometer  tun- 
nel. These  hydraulic  installations  will  ultimately  supply  the  cur- 
rent for  operating  the  electric  locomotives,  and  are  now  being  en- 
larged and  altered  as  required." 


A  NEW  THEORY  OF   FEAR. 

A  NEW  physiological  explanation  of  the  emotion  of  fear, 
-^*-  based  on  elementary  facts,  is  proposed  by  a  French  physi- 
ologist, Binet-Sangle-,  in  Les  Archives  a"  Anthropologic  Criminelle. 
His  theory  is  described  and  criticized  in  the  Revite  Scientifiqiie 
(Paris)  by  Henri  Pie"ron,  who  thinks  that  it  is  too  simple  to  be 
true.  The  theory  is  closely  connected  with  that  which  supposes 
the  phenomena  of  sleep  to  be  dui£  to  interruption  of  the  nervous 
current  by  contraction  of  the  nerve-elements  or  neurons.  Writes 
Mr.  Pieron  : 

"Explanations  of  the  most  complex  phenomena,  founded  on  ele- 
mentary physiology,  are  not  wanting. 

"  We  had  a  theory  of  sleep  founded  on  contraction  of  the  neu- 
rons, which  had  the  double  merit  of  explaining  nothing  and  of 
being  based  on  facts  that  were  later  found  to  be  inexact. 

"  We  now  have  a  theory  of  fear  which  an  author  who  has  already 
pronounced  in  favor  of  the  above  theory  of  sleep— M.  Binet- 
Sangle — bases  on  the  same  inexact  phenomena 

"  Thus  we  learn  that  fear,  following  the  definition  that  the  author 
has  given  of  emotion — namely,  that  it  is  an  internal  sensation,  ac- 
cording to  the  famous  physiologic  theory— is  'the  sensation  of 
physiologic  modifications  determined  by  the  image  of  a  disagreea- 
ble sensation,  possible  or  imminent,  this  image  being  excited  by 
an  external  sensation.' 

"  Now  here  is  the  mechanism  :  A  sensation  is  perceived  which 
arouses  the  image  of  a  disagreeable  sensation,  possible  or  immi- 
nent, whence  result  in  the  organism  physiologic  modifications  that 
determine  the  complex  of  internal  sensations  constituting  fear. 

"Let  us  go  a  little  deeper:  The  neurons  are  contractile.  The 
nervous  system  is  a  machine  that  transforms  the  movements  which 
disturb  it.  The  sensitive  pole  receives  the  energy  and  the  motor 
pole  restores  it. 

"When,  in  the  series  of  intermediary  conductors,  a  neuron  con- 
tracts, the  changes  of  density  thus  produced  provoke  the  forma- 
tion of  'neuro-dielectrics  ' — badly  conducting  zones  that,  by  inter- 
cepting the  nervous  current,  determine  the  flow  of  energy  toward 
the  collateral  paths. 

"  Fear  thus  involves  the  interruption  of  a  certain  number  of  con- 
ductors and  the  increase  of  pressure  in  other  conductors.  Thus 
are  explained  with  magic  facility  hypo-esthesia  and  hyper-esthesia 
.  .  .  hypo-trophism    and    hyper-trophism,   paralysis  and   hyper- 
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tonus.  Like  the  N  rays,  and  the  >sT!  rays,  the  neuro-dielectrics 
explain  the  inverse  effects  of  fear  by  an  equally  simple  mechanism. 

"  If  fear  makes  your  legs  give  way  under  you,  it  is  because  the 
circuit  is  interrupted  ;  if  it  lends  you  wings,  it  is  because  there  is  a 
short-circuit. 

"Many  facts  cited  by  Mr.  Binet-Sangle"  are  correct  and  interest- 
ing; certain  of  his  conclusions  are  doubtless  not  without  value ; 
but  what  need  is  there  to  connect  them  by  so  fragile  a  thread? 

"  All  this  theory,  founded  on  a  hypothesis  that  rests  in  its  turn 
on  the  domain  of  fantasy,  explains  everything  too  easily  to  have 
real  explicative  value  from  a  scientific  point  of  view ;  but  there 
are  some  minds  that  live  on  simplifications  and  schemas  as  others 
thrive  on  obscurities  and  complexities." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


WIRELESS   TELEGRAPHY    BY    BICYCLE. 

AVERY  light  portable  wireless  outfit  to  be  used  by  the  Ger- 
man army  in  Africa  is  described  by  Dr.  Alfred  Gradenwitz 
in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  January  13).  Says  the 
writer: 

"  Chiefly  remarkable  in  this  portable  outfit  are  the  means  of 
generating  energy.  A  bicycle  dynamo  is  used.  The  constructive 
principle  of  the  latter  is  simple.  A  small  direct-current  dynamo 
of  about  100  watts  output  is  fitted  to  a  bicycle  frame.     The  rider, 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American." 
A   BICYCLE  GENERATING  STATION  USED  BY  THE  GERMAN  ARMY'S  WIRE- 
LESS TELEGRAPH   CORPS   IN  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN   CAMPAIGN. 

if  he  may  be  so  called,  keeps  the  machine  going  by  smart  pedaling. 
From  the  sprpcket  of  the  bicycle  frame  the  movement  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  dynamo  by  means  of  a  belt,  driving  a  specially  de- 
signed aluminum  disk,  the  ratio  of  transmission  being  so  designed 
as  to  have  the  dynamo  produce  sparks  of  4  millimeters  length  in 
the  induction  coil,  in  normal  operation.  As  the  dynamo  is  located 
in  front  of  the  operator,  the  latter  is  in  a  position  at  any  moment 
to  supervise  its  uniform  activity.  The  weight  of  the  dynamo  out- 
fit is  30  kilograms  (66  pounds).  In  the  place  of  the  device  above 
described,  a  stationary  motocycle  with  a  dynamo  fitted  on  can  be 
used.  Apart  from  the  dynamo  a  portable  accumulator  battery  can 
be  made  use  of  to  supply  the  energy  required.  The  battery  in- 
cludes eight  cells  (16  volts),  possessing  a  capacity  of  about  30 
ampere-hours  with  a  five  hours' discharge.  The  admissible  limit 
of  discharging  intensity  is  about  25  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
energy  necessary  in  normal  working  order.  The  cells  are  enclosed 
in  an  ebonite  box,  which  is  in  turn  divided  into  two  compartments 
0  kilograms  weight  each." 


paper  abstracted   in  Science  (New  York    March  2).     Says  this 
paper: 

"  When  seeds,  either  dry,  or  during  the  imbibition  of  water,  are 
exposed  to  radium  bromide  of  1,500,000  and  of  10,000  activity  in  a 
sealed  glass  tube,  for  twelve  hours  or  more,  germination  and  sub- 
sequent growth  are  retarded.  If  the  same  radium  preparations 
are  inserted  in  the  soil  in  pots  containing  germinating  seeds,  there 
is  a  decided  acceleration  of  germination  and  growth.  In  such 
plants  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  and  length  of  root- 
hairs. 

"  When  plants  are  grown  under  a  bell-jar  containing  decaying 
radium  emanation  .  .  .  germination  and  growth  are  either  re- 
tarded, completely  inhibited,  or  accelerated,  acccording  to  the 
amount  of  the  emanation  supplied,  and  the  duration  and  distance 
of  exposure. 

"  When  the  stimulation  is  of  such  intensity  as  to  accelerate 
growth,  the  rate  of  growth  at  first  increases,  and  then  gradually 
decreases  until  it  falls  below  that  of  the  normal  plants. 

"  Marked  anatomical  changes  are  effected  by  exposure  to  the 
rays,  the  cross-section  of  the  stem  of  a  radiated  plant,  for  exam- 
ple, showing  no  signs  of  cambium." 

The  experiments  show  further  that  respiration  and  alcoholic 
fermentation  may  be  accelerated,  and  that  strong  exposure  pro- 
duces effects  on  the  living  cell  similar  to  those  caused  by  intense 
sunlight.  It  is  hoped  to  study  the  effect  of  the  rays  still  further 
by  means  of  radioactive  microscopic  slides  now  being  prepared  at 
the  writer's  suggestion. 


Effect  of   Radium   on   Growing  Plants.— That  the 

rays  of  radium  and  of  other  radioactive  substances  stimulate  the 

various  life  processes  of  plants  appears  as  a  result  of  the  experi- 

nts  of  C.  S.  Gager,  described  by  the  experimenter  in  a  recent 


OUR   OVERWORKED   SCHOOLGIRLS. 

IN  a  paper  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Kings,  and  printed  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  (January 
6),  Prof.  William  P.  Northrup,  M.D.,  of  New  York  University, 
takes  up  the  subject  of  the  strenuous  life  of  our  schoolgirls  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  the  growing  child  may  be  assisted  to  meet  it.  He 
arbitrarily  limits  his  inquiry  to  public  schoolgirls  from  eight  to 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Professor  Northrup  expresses  the  belief 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  family  physician  to  assist  the  little  work- 
ers to  sustain  the  strenuous  life  of  the  first  school  days.  He  in- 
sists that  the  child  should  add  daily  not  only  to  her  stock  of  knowl- 
edge but  to  that  of  physical  endurance.  Dr.  Northrup  asserts 
that  in  March  the  New  York  clinics  for  diseases  of  children  and 
for  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  "  receive  a  crop  of  worn-out 
schoolgirl-neurasthenics,"  and  by  way  of  example  he  thus  de- 
scribes a  typical  case  of  the  ambitious  student  who  is  generally  the 
victim  of  the  strenuous  school  life  : 

"  She  hurries  home  from  school,  is  never  late,  takes  a  few  minutes 
of  outdoor  play  because  some  one  has  prescribed  it,  runs  home, 
curls  up,  and  studies  hard  till  the  evening  meal.  This  meal  she 
engulfs  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  slips  off  her  chair,  and  is  at 
her  book  again.  She  is  the  conscientious  pupil.  She  studies  till 
some  one  insists  on  her  going  to  bed.  .  .  .  This  audience  can 
easily  imagine  several  physiological  functions  impaired  by  worry 
and  haste,  and  some  daily  needs  possibly  postponed  till  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  They  will  wonder  where  the  dweller  in  crowded  dis- 
tricts may,  in  such  strenuous  life,  snatch  a  few  hours  of  tranquil 
daily  recreation  in  outdoor  sunlight.  They  may  wonder  how  the 
nerves  in  this  strenuous  existence  are  to  be  daily,  completely  nour- 
ished and  rested.  Alas  !  they  are  neither  rested  nor  nourished. 
They  fall  daily  further  into  arrears.  They  may  drag  on  till  early 
spring  accounting.     In  March  is  the  Feast  of  St.  Vitus. 

"  It  is  well  to  reflect  on  the  critical  physiological  changes  which 
our  little  student  is  undergoing  between  eight  and  thirteen  years 
of  age.  She  is  manufacturing  rapidly  new  cells,  she  is  building 
great  additions  in  bone,  muscle,  and  glands,  she  is  developing, 
training,  and  disciplining  her  cerebrospinal  and  sympathetic  sys- 
tems. She  is  changing  her  milk  teeth  for  fearers  and  grinders, 
preparing  for  heartier  food.  She  is  further  developing  a  new  func- 
tion, passing  from  infant  life  to  maturity,  experiencing  a  change 
of  such  critical  magnitude  that  all  nature  appeals  to  the  generous  im- 
pulses of  human  protectors  to  lighten  her  burdens,  to  safeguard  the 
best  interests  of  the  budding  woman  and  future  mother 
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"  Uo  not  put  the  subject  away  with  the  thought  that  the  story 
of  the  overworked  and  under-nourished  growing  girl  belongs  only 
to  a  big  city,  to  the  tenements,  and  to  ignorance.  Would  ll  were 
limited  to  them,  for  they  are  most  teachable  and  quick  to  reform. 
If  you  look  to  your  choicest  families  you  will  often  find  them  gel- 
ting  up  late,  that  breakfast  is  late,  that  the  father  rubs  his  swollen 
eyes  and  scolds  between  his  morning  paper  and  his  coffee  because 
of  this  disagreeable  rush  and  haste.  His  last  night's  nerves  are 
disturbed  by  his  child's  early  morning  start.  You  will  agree  with 
me  that  in  many  of  your  most  intelligent  families  the  child's  life 
and  duties  are  not  the  first  consideration  of  the  mother  or  father. 
The  girl  begins  her  first  strenuous  life  in  unsympathetic  surround- 
ings, gets  up  a  high  degree  of  momentum  in  the  midst  of  inertia. 
Only  in  Wall  Street  will  nerves  again  be  found  so  thoroughly 
a-tingle.  If  this  be  the  case  with  our  best  families,  how  much 
more  is  it  true  of  the  crowded  tenement?" 

Professor  Northrup  regards  the  child  of  the  family  as  its  one 
valuable  possession.  He  urges  that  the  morning  meal  of  the  little 
girl  should  be  taken  in  pleasant  surroundings,  that  she  should 
have  time  to  eat,  time  for  reasonable  preparation  for  school,  and 
be  sent  off  happy.  He  maintains  that  it  will  pay  the  parent  to  do 
so,  that  it  will  save  the  doctor's  bill  and  save  anxiety.     Further : 

"  Not  one  physician  here  present  but  can  easily  recall  cases  in 
which  the  girl,  after  six  hours  of  school,  practises  one  to  two 
hours  on  the  piano,  goes  to  dancing-school  twice  a  week,  has  some 
added  lesson  at  intervals.  On  Saturdays  there  are  children's  par- 
ties, matinees,  often  children's  excursions  for  concerted  studies  of 
this  or  that.  All  these  are  well  enough,  but  they  leave  the  girl 
scarcely  any  time  for  relaxation  and  outdoor  loitering  or  light  exer- 
cise. From  the  first  days  of  term  they  have  insufficient  sleep,  be- 
come deeper  and  deeper  in  debt  to  it,  as  a  consequence  becoming 
more  and  more  nervous,  more  intense,  irritable,  impatient 

"  The  subject  of  school  hygiene  is  large,  and  I  have  purposely 
refrained  from  attacking  it  as  a  whole.  Much  is  being  thought 
out  in  the  line  of  ventilation,  air  space  for  each  scholar,  etc.  My 
special  interest  is  providing  roof-gardens  where  the  children  can 
playgames  in  an  upper  air  comparatively  free  from  dust,  free 
from  dangers  of  collision  and  accident  of  the  street,  free  from  the 
contact  of  vicious  and  unclean  passers,  or,  worse,  those  who  do  not 
pass — loafers. 

"The  subject  of  dividing  the  hours  so  that  the  youngest  children 
shall  have  short,  consecutive  hours  and  frequent  intervals  of  air 
and  exercise  needs  consideration.  This  is  now  under  collective 
investigation.  In  large  cities  where  it  is  a  choice  of  two  evils  it  is 
often  better  to  corral  the  small  children  frequently  and  briefly 
than  leave  them  to  roll  in  tenement  halls  or  play  under  feet  in 
crowded  and  squalid  thoroughfares 

"  In  many  families  there  is  a  habit  of  sitting  up  late.  .  .  .  Chil- 
dren either  sit  up  with  them,  or,  if  they  go  to  bed,  their  early  sleep 
is  disturbed  because  of  the  bright  lights,  noise,  and  confusion. 
The  family  physician  in  fathoming  the  causes  of  failing  health 
may  well  dig  among  the  details  of  daily  life  for  explanation.  .  .  . 
Further  causes  of  worry  to  the  child  are  indiscreet  conversations 
of  the  parents.  At  breakfast  the  disgruntled  father  utters  a  chance 
remark  thai  the  family  is  rapidly  nearing  the  poorhouse,  that  all  is 
lost.  Having  uttered  it,  he  goes  out  into  the  open  air,  humming 
'Annie  Rooney,'  and  quite  forgets  what  he  has  said.  Not  so  his 
little  girl.  The  unmeaning  remark  sinks  into  her  mind,  she  broods 
over  it,  her  breakfast  does  not  digest,  she  furtively  weeps,  and  at 
night  sobs  herself  to  sleep.  This  needless  apprehension  arises 
from  a  thoughtless  remark  which  adults  would  entirely  understand, 
and  would  label  'talking  through  the  hat.'" 

In  closing,  Dr.  Northrup  urges  his  fellow-practitioners  to  do 
what  they  can  to  aid  the  ambitious,  overworking,  worrying  girl  to 
endure  her  school  work,  to  keep  her  place  in  the  rush,  to  grow 
strong  in  the  campaign,  to  get  past  the  March  crisis,  and  end  the 
year  in  the  fore  rank.     He  says : 

"  Successful  ending  of  a  long,  strenuous  year  helps  build  the 
habit  of  success.  Habitual  success  makes  for  ambition  and  for 
character.  Remember  always  that  most  girls  want  to  go  to 
school,  are  unhappy  if  they  can  not,  that  work  is  good  for  them, 
that  mental  occupation  is  a  healthful  exercise,  that  under  proper 
environment  a  rational  attention  to  their  physical  needs  is  all  that 
they  require.     Let  us  try  to  help  them." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

in  \  i  a  large  Dusiness  is  now  being  done  in  equipping  minea  with  electric  loco- 
motives, to  replace  the  older  forms  oi  haulage,  whether  animal  01  mechanical,  is 
asserted  by  Shipping  Illustrated  (New  Vork,  January  20).  It  says:  "Electric 
mini:  haulage,  <  onsidered  from  either  the  points  oi  effi<  len<  y  or  economy,  lias  so 
many  advantages,  as  compared  to  the  older  practice,  thai  the  time  is  not  fai 
taut  when  any  other  method  oi  mine  haulage  will  be  the  e.\<  eption." 

"Why  not  limit  the  power  of  automobiles  that  have  the  privilege  oi  the  public 
roads,  and  in  addition  elevate  their  bodies  to  say  twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ground  ?"  s.iys  Frank  A.  Munsey  in  Munsey's  Magazine  'Janu- 
ary).   "With  the  machine  of  smaller  power,  danger  is  greatly  decreased,  and 

with  the  high  car  the  dust  nuisance  would  be  very  much  less.  It  is  the  ear  of 
great  power,  with  low-hanging  body,  that  tears  up  the  surface  of  the  road  and 
sends  it  flying  in  dense  clouds  of  dust  over  everything  and  everybody." 

"Many  [tuberculosis]  patients  believe  religiously  that  gain  in  weight  always 
means  improvement,"  says  7'/^  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life  (Trudeau,  New  York, 
January),  "and  the  wave  of  expectancy  on  '  weigh  days'  in  sanatoriums  rolls 
high.  While  gain  in  weight  is  one  of  the  trusty  guides,  it  is  often  a  treacherous 
one.  Small,  steady  gain,  with  soecial  consideration  of  the  stomach,  is  the  de- 
sideratum. Patients  below  weight  should  eat  slightly  more  than  natural  (nor- 
mal) appetite  prompts.  They  should  seek  to  gain  on  a  minimum  increase  of 
food." 

Analyses  of  food  and  drugs  to  the  total  number  of  1400,  made  in  the  Indiana 
State  laboratory  since  its  establishment,  are  given  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  that  State.  The  following  abstract  is  from  The  Druggists' 
Circular  (New  York,  February)  :  "  Out  of  1237  samples  of  food  stuffs  examined, 
679,  or  54.9  per  cent.,  were  adulterated.  Of  the  samples  of  olive  oil  examined,  38.1 
per  cent,  were  found  to  be  below  standard;  of  lemon  'extract,'  93.4  per  cent.;  of 
vanilla  'extract,'  9.15  per  cent.,  while  only  1  per  cent,  of  cream  of  tartar  was  bad- 
Out  of  174  samples  of  drugs  examined,  76,  or  43.6  per  cent.,  were  adulterated. 
Alcohol  showed  37.6  per  cent,  of  adulteration;  lime  water,  43.1  per  cent.— several 
samples  being  simply  well  water  ;  and  tincture  of  iodine,  90.5  per  cent. 

"  The  term  '  magnetic  wells'  has  been  applied  to  wells  whose  casings  attract 
and  hold  iron  objects,"  says  The  Electrical  Review.  "  In  the  study  of  under- 
ground waters  much  interesting  information  concerning  these  magnetic  wells  has 
been  obtained  by  members  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  A  report 
is  now  in  preparation  in  which  some  of  the  magnetic  features  of  these  wells  are 
described  and  the  causes  of  these  phenomena  discussed,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Survey  would  be  pleased  to  receive  additional  data  on  the  subject  from  drillers, 
well  owners,  and  others  who  have  knowledge  of  wells  of  this  character.  Usually 
only  small  objects,  such  as  nails,  are  attracted  by  the  casings,  but  occasionally  a 
well  is  found  in  which  the  magnetism  is  sufficient  to  hold  hammers  or  wrenches. 
Information  is  especially  desired  concerning  the  size  of  objects  attracted  by  the 
casings,  the  method  used  in  sinking  the  well,  the  nature  of  the  materials  pene- 
trated, and  the  length  of  the  casing." 

"  The  oldest  body  of  any  human  being  now  reposes  in  the  Egyptian  Gallery  of 
the  British  Museum,"  says  The  American  Atitiquariaji  (February).  "  It  is  the 
body  of  a  man  who  was  buried  in  a  shallow  grave  hollowed  out  of  the  sandstone 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt.  This  man  must  have  hunted  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  before  the  time  of  the  earliest  mummied  king  which  the 
museum  possesses— before  the  time  of  Menes,  who  was  supposed  to  have  ruled 
Egypt  at  least  5000  B.C.  There  were  previous  to  that  time  two  prehistoric  races, 
one  the  conquerors  and  the  other  the  conquered,  from  which  sprang  the  Egyptian 
race  of  the  earliest  dynasties.  It  is  with  these  remote  stocks  that  this  man  has  to 
do.  Considering  the  condition  in  which  he  was  found,  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
associated  with  a  late  period  of  the  new  stone  age  of  Egypt.  He  was  buried  in  a 
characteristic  neolithic  grave,  with  his  neolithic  pots  and  instruments  of  flint 
about  him.  There  is,  of  course,  no  inscription  of  any  kind  on  the  pots,  knives,  or 
grave,  all  having  been  made  long  before  the  invention  of  any  written  language." 

Referring  to  a  note  in  "Science  Brevities"  in  The  Literary  Digest  of 
February  3,  in  which  Mr.  Burbank  and  the  "  white  blackberry"  are  mentioned, 
Prof.  Ira  L.  Cain,  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  writes  to 
us  :  "I  would  add  to  Mr.  Peteet's  statement,  that  white  blackberries  grow  in  Mis- 
sissippi; that  they  have  been  growing  on  the  campus  of  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  of  Texas  for  more  than  six  years,  and  that  they  were  brought 
from  another  part  of  Texas  to  this  place."  Prof.  O.  M.  Ball,  of  the  same  institu- 
tion, writes  in  addition  :  "  The  white  blackberry  has  long  been  known  as  a  varia- 
tion of  the  common  blackberry,  Rubus  nigrobaccus.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
variety  was  very  common  in  Central  Kentucky,  in  the  wild  state,  and  still  is,  so 
far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  extends.  An  affiliated  species,  Rubus  strigo- 
sus,  or  raspberry,  also  frequently  shows  a  white  variation  in  fruit  in  the  wild  state. 
In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  there  has  been  no  '  creation'  of  a  new  variety,  but  simply 
a  selection  and  subsequent  cultivation,  under  improved  conditions,  of  something 
that  has  already  arisen  under  natural  conditions." 

That  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  dumb  persons  who  have  normal  hearing, 
and  that  the  education  of  these  is  often  neglected  because  they  are  difficult  to  deal 
with,  is  asserted  by  The  Lancet  (London,  January  27),  which  says  :  "A  child  may 
hear  music  and  hum  the  tune  or  repeat  it,  he  may  go  upstairs  and  find  something 
when  told  to,  and  yet  remain  speechless.  These  cases  vary  ;  usually  examination 
shows  no  defect  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  head  or  development  of  the  features, 
but  there  is  a  lack  of  the  normal  brain  spontaneity  that  can  be  coordinated  in 
imitation  of  movements  made  by  a  teacher,  and  such  action  as  occurs  is  inexact, 
with  a  corresponding  want  of  imitation  of  the  movements  produced  in  the  face 
during  articulation.  The  result  is  that  speech  remains  absent  from  want  of  train- 
ing of  the  necessary  movements  of  the  lips  and  tongue;  the  child  will  sometimes 
sing,  tho  he  will  not  articulate.  All  that  the  children  need  is  training  in  imita- 
tive faculty  with  daily  practice  in  oral  teaching,  such  as  is  almost  universally  used 
with  deaf  children.  In  public  elementary  schools  there  is  often  great  difficulty  in 
providing  proper  teaching  for  these  speechless  children  who  have  hearing." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


A  NEW    POSTHUMOUS   VOLUME   BY    RENAN. 

THE  recent  publication  in  Paris  of  a  new  posthumous  volume 
by  Ernest  Renan  lias  created  renewed  interest  in  the  grea^ 
religious  historian  and  philologist  to  whom  in  1S92  France  decreed 
a  state  funeral.  The  new  book,  "  Religious  and  Historical  Miscel- 
lanies," treats,  among  other  subjects,  of  the  "  Legend  of  Mahomet 
in  the  West,"  "The  Religious  Crisis  in  Europe."  "  Social  Moral- 
ity." and  "  Liberal  Protestantism."  The  essay  on  the  latter  topic 
deals  with  an  issue  of  still  vital  importance,  and  is  closely  related 
to  the  religious  movement  of  the  day.  It  reveals  sympathy  with 
a  liberal  Protestantism  in  which  dogma  and  theology  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  After  paying  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Coqueril  and 
Pere  Hyacinthe,  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  movement  in  France, 
Renan  goes  on  to  predict  that  from  the  ranks  of  the  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  clergy  "  there  will  issue  in  the  more  or  less  distant 
future  the  reformers  who  will  open  to  the  religious  thought  of  our 
time,  now  caught  in  an  impasse,  paths  of  egress  at  present  impos- 
sible to  foresee."     To  quote  further: 

"To  me  three  propositions  seem  certain  in  this  connection,  and 
a  result  flowing  from  these  propositions  seems  equally  certain. 
First  of  all,  the  appearance  of  a  completely  new  religion  may  be 
regarded  as  an  impossibility.  Such  a  phenomenon  would  necessi- 
tate an  amount  of  ignorance  and  an  absence  of  tradition  such  as 
even  America  has  not  shown  herself  capable  of ;  the  experience 
of  Mormonism  is  there  to  prove  it.  Joseph  Smith  and  Brigham 
Young  found  the  necessary  amount  of  credulity  and  want  of  criti- 
cism for  the  beginning  of  their  enterprise,  but  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion has  been  strong  enough  to  suppress  their  Church  at  the  hour 
of  its  transition  from  infancy  to  virility.  That  the  religions  now 
existing  are  destined  to  disappear  and  that  humanity,  in  a  future 
within  the  reach  of  conjecture,  will  divest  itself  entirely  of  relig- 
ious forms,  is  a  proposition  that  a  sincere  mind  can  hardly  conceive 
of.  The  innumerable  religious  edifices  which  cover  the  land  are 
not  destined  to  an  early  disappearance ;  they  will  continue  for  a 
very  long  period  to  be  religious  edifices.  That  the  various  estab- 
lished cults  of  the  present  time  will  long  remain  what  they  now 
are,  without  reformation  or  interpretation,  is  a  proposition  not  less 
difficult  to  accept.  The  people,  so  far  from  drawing  nearer  to 
Catholicism  in  the  form  to  which  it  has  been  brought,  are  receding 
farther  from  it  day  by  day.  The  unity  of  Catholicism  can  not 
exist  without  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  a  power  lost  with- 
out hope  of  return.  Protestantism,  on  its  side,  is  passing  through 
a  crisis  which  is  the  very  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
human  mind  to  accept  the  supernatural  as  a  reality.  Now,  I  re- 
peat, if  these  three  propositions  are  accepted,  there  is  a  fourth 
which  flows  from  them  as  an  absolutely  necessary  consequence, 
namely,  that  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  will  sooner  or  later 
give  birth  to  churches  which,  without  breaking  with  the  past, 
will  endeavor  to  respond  better  to  the  needs  of  the  present  cen- 
tury  

"An  important  fact  which  dates  from  the  formation  of  the 
Catholic  party,  and  above  all  from  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX:, 
complicated  this  religious  problem  and  added  to  it  a  new  term. 
In  consequence  of  the  triumph  of  ultramontane  exaggeration,  a 
desire  to  unite  with  a  communion  less  narrow  than  Catholicism  in 
its  claims  upon  belief  awoke  among  a  great  number  of  Catholics 
who  would  fain  maintain  their  allegiance  to  Christianity." 

For  such  as  these,  Renan  points  out,  Protestantism  offered  a 
sort  of  asylum.  The  conditions  of  life — birth,  marriage,  and  death 
— are  such  as  to  render  some  form  of  religious  worship  necessary. 
To  ignore  all  religious  ceremony  on  these  solemn  occasions  gives 
one  the  appearance  of  taking  sides  with  those  who  would  foolishly 
deprive  human  life  of  its  religious  character.  These  ceremonies 
are  sacraments  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics;  to  participate  in  them 
outside  of  the  Catholic  faith  constitutes  a  sacrilege.  One  is  not 
easily  brought  to  profane  what  so  many  hold  as  sacred.  He  con- 
tinues : 

"Liberal  Protestantism  has  not  these  inconveniences;  for  its 
worship,  limited  almost  to  preaching,  lacks  the  hieratic  character 


of  the  Catholic  sacraments.  I  say  liberal  Protestantism  ;  for  the 
abandonment  of  Catholicism  for  dogmatic  Protestantism  is  a  thing 
that  rarely  occurs.  The  symbol  of  La  Rochelle  is  not  more  ac- 
ceptable than  that  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  eyes  of  philo- 
sophic criticism.  Dogma  for  dogma,  symbol  for  symbol,  one  in- 
variably prefers  that  under  which  he  has  been  reared.  But  the 
possibility  of  thinking  and  feeling  with  freedom  without  abandon- 
ing the  great  Christian  family  ;  the  possibility  of  remaining  a 
Christian  without  being  crushed  by  that  cope  of  lead  which  Cathol- 
icism imposes  upon  those  of  its  faithful  who  are  logical — here  is 
something  of  real  advantage. 

"  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  Protestantism  had  elected  to  play 
this  fine  role  it  would  have  gained  more  than  a  million  adherents 
among  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  France,  without  counting  the 
ultimate  possible  success  among  the  people." 

Renan  here  proceeds  to  draw  one  of  those  historic  parallels  so 
characteristic  of  his  writings: 

"  The  situation  in  which  Protestantism  found  itself  resembled  in 
many  respects  that  of  Judaism  toward  the  middle  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  Paganism  at  this  period  no  longer  sufficed  for 
truly  religious  souls  ;  Judaism  by  its  simplicity  of  cult  and  belief, 
exercised  an  immense  attraction  over  the  Greek  and  Roman 
world.  But  what  form  of  Judaism  could  appeal  to  a  Roman  or  a 
Greek?  Certainly  not  Judaism  with  its  circumcision,  its  compli- 
cated observances  relative  to  nourishment,  its  Sabbath.  If  Juda- 
ism had  remained  confined  within  its  ancient  precepts,  the  Greek 
and  Roman  world  would  never  have  become  Jewish,  that  is  to 
say,  Christian.  Circumcision,  in  particular,  would  have  been  an 
insurmountable  obstacle.  What  was  essential  to  proselytes  was  a 
Judaism  stripped  of  the  practises  of  the  law  and  of  circumcision. 
It  was  by  making  this  idea  triumph  that  St.  Paul  decided  the 
future  of  Christianity.  The  conservatives  of  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem, grouped  around  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  who  main- 
tained that  in  order  to  be  a  Christian  it  was  first  necessary  to  be 
a  perfect  Jew,  and  who  refused  to  have  any  relations  with  the 
most  pious  Christians — a  Titus,  for  example — when  they  were  not 
circumcised,  were  the  worst  enemies  of  the  work  of  Jesus.  Be- 
hold !  this  is  what  has  happened  in  the  Protestantism  of  our  time. 
The  orthodox  kernel  has  preferred  to  remain  isolated  rather  than 
change  its  principles  or  its  customs.  The  masses  which  would 
have  flocked  to  their  standard  have  been  arrested  in  their  course, 
and  French  Protestantism  has  remained  what  it  was,  a  very  hon- 
orable sect,  but  still  a  sect  whose  growth  seems  completely  ar- 
rested."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  AND  THE  ENGLISH 
PROLETARIAT. 

THAT  the  irreligion  of  the  proletariat  is  a  fact  well  recognized 
by  German  socialistic  writers  is  exemplified  by  the  article 
of  Mr.  Paul  Lafargue  from  which  we  quoted  in  The  Literary 
Digest  of  February  17.  Mr.  Lafargue  professed  to  be  speaking 
of  the  German  and  American  laboring  classes,  whom,  he  averred, 
all  Christian  agencies  had  failed  to  evangelize.  They  are  godless 
and  utterly  irreligious,  he  declared.  That  Mr.  Lafargue's  state- 
ments are  not  equally  applicable  to  the  same  class  in  England 
would  appear  from  an  article  by  the  Rev.  James  Adderley,  in  TJie 
Church  Times  (London).  The  recent  triumph  of  the  Labor  party 
in  the  English  elections  has  brought  into  discussion  the  relation 
that  exists  between  the  church  and  the  laboring  classes.  Mr.  Ad- 
derley states  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  laboring  classes  to 
listen  to  the  clergy,  and  to  conduct  their  own  reforms,  and  seek 
the  remedy  of  social  abuses,  without  interfering  with  religion. 
The  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  in  sympathy  with  the 
Labor  party,  and  Mr.  Adderley  thinks  that  they  should  maintain 
this  attitude.  They  must  recognize  the  ability  of  the  labor  leaders, 
and  should  encourage  the  proletariat  in  its  cry  for  what  it  may 
justly  lay  claim  to.  Speaking  of  the  church's  support  of  the  labor 
cause,  he  says : 

"We  knew  that  the  Labor  men  were  the  men  with  ideas,  and 
that  they  meant  business.     We  are  probably  surprised  at  the  Lib- 
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rial  success,  but  not  at  that  of  Labor.  Now  what  are  we  clergy  to 
do?  I  think  we  should  do  our  best  to  encourage  the  independence 
of  the  Labor  party,  while  at  the  same  time  discouraging  any  ten- 
dency to  wreck  the  Government  by  tactics  which  are  unprincipled. 
It  is  the  independence  of  a  Lord  Shaftesbury  that  we  want  to  see 
in  Parliament,  not  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Nationalists. 
Once  let  the  Government  realize  that  there  is  a  real  cry  of  the  poor 
to  be  listened  to,  a  real  constructive  democratic  program  of  do- 
mestic reform  to  be  furthered  on  righteous  principles,  and  there 
will  be  united  progress." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  question  of  religious  education  and 
of  the  Establishment  is  not  viewed  with  hostility  and  destructive 
intentions  by  the  laboring  classes,  who  are  adverse  to  ecclesias- 
ticism  only  when  it  is  reactionary  or  selfish.  They  welcome  the 
clergyman  who  is  in  sympathy  with  national  progress.  To  quote 
further : 

"But  churchmen  say:  'That  is  all  very  well,  but  how  about 
church  schools  and  disestablishment ;  how  can  we  have  part  or  lot 
with  those  who  would  fight  against  the  church  ? '  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Labor  party  want  to  fight  against  us  at  all.  I  think  their 
minds  are  bent  on  great  national  reforms,  and  they  only  think  of 
'the  church  '  as  a  set  of  persons  who  keep  back  such  reforms  for 
their  own  private  interests.  It  is  not  the  Christian  church  they 
object  to,  but  the  atmosphere  of  monopoly  which  they  associate 
with  us  and  the  brewers  and  the  landlords.  When  they  come 
across  clergy  who  are  in  sympathy  with  national  progress  apart 
from  mere  clerical  advantage  they  welcome  them,  and  do  not 
trouble  themselves  about  ecclesiastical  questions." 

The  labor  movement,  he  declares,  is  not  divorced  from  religion. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  labor  army,  the  British  proletariat  proper, 
far  from  being  what  Mr.  Lafargue  describes  the  German  proletar- 
iat to  be,  are  intensely  religious,  and  need  never  be  lost  to  the  in- 
fluence and  authority  of  Christianity.  In  the  reverend  writer's 
own  words  : 

"  No  Christian  can  be  contented  with  the  conditions  of  life  and 
labor  under  which  the  mass  of  the  poor  are  struggling  for  exist- 
ence. Why  not  join  in  all  right  movements  for  bettering  those 
conditions,  and  show  ourselves  more  deeply  interested  in  them 
than  in  purely  ecclesiastical  ones?  No  greater  calamity  could 
come  upon  the  church  than  that  it  should  find  itself  outside  the 
labor  movement.  The  disestablishment  of  the  church  would  be 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  clergy  from 
the  hearts  of  the  poor.  We  are  not  disestablished  in  that  quarter 
yet,  but  we  shall  be  if  we  do  not  take  care. 

"  I  write  as  one  who  has  been  inside  labor  circles  now  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  If  one  goes  to  a  meeting  of  trades-union  men,  one 
realizes  how  really  anxious  such  men  are  to  be  in  touch  with  the 
clergy.  They  want  to  hear  what  we  have  to  say.  It  is  truly  mis- 
erable that  we  should  say,  'We  can  not  talk  to  you  about  national 
social  questions,  or  things  that  you  are  deeply  interested  in, 
because  we  are  afraid  you  will  disendow  our  deans  and  their  wives, 
or  because  you  may  insist  on  our  giving  up  what  we  call  "our 
schools,"  but  which  you  chiefly  pay  for  ! ' 

"In  spite  of  this  they  have  not  given  us  up  yet.  The  labor  move- 
ment is  not  divorced  from  religion  as  it  is  on  the  Continent  very 
largely.  Many  of  the  labor  leaders  are  Christian  preachers.  The 
rank  and  file  of  the  labor  army  are  intensely  religious  still,  tho  not 
ecclesiastical.  We  need  not  lose  them.  But  in  order  to  gain 
them,  we  must  let  them  gain  us." 

If  the  clergy  of  England  do  their  duty  and  speak  well  and  wisely, 
they  will  still  be  leaders  and  guides  among  the  proletariat,  he  says, 
and  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  Let  the  clergy  be  the  kind  of  men  that  the  working  men  will 
listen  to,  the  men  who  have  got  something  to  say  worth  listening 
to.  Our  hope  is  with  the  clergy.  It  is  they  who  will  ultimately 
create  a  new  type  of  the  'good  churchman,'  a  man  who  will  not 
think  that  Toryism  or  Liberalism  are  parts  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
but  will  naturally  and  sincerely  carry  his  creed  into  his  politics, 
and  because  of  his  divine  independence  will  be  heard  gladly  by  the 
common  people." 


RATIONALITY,   CREDULITY,   AND  SENTI- 
MENTALITY  OF  JOHN    WESLEY. 

PROF.  C.  T.  WINCHESTER,  of  Wesleyan  University,  in 
his  recently  published  "  bile  of  John  Wesley,"  presents  an 
interesting  character  study  ol  the  human  side  of  the  great  religious 
reformer,  the  founder  of  Methodism.  The  emphasis  he  lays  on 
Wesley's  hostility  toward  enthusiasm  and  his  distrust  of  the  emo- 
tional manifestations  of  religion  at  once  suggest  comparison  with 
the  characteristics  of  modern  Methodism,  a  sect  which  is  particu- 
larly associated  with  the  idea  of  enthusiasm,  and  which  does  not 
decry  emotion  in  connection  with  religious  experience.  Aside 
from  the  qualities  which  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  religious 
leaders,  Wesley  is  shown,  in  his  confidence  in  reason,  his  credu- 
lity, and  his  sentimentality,  to  be  "a  child  of  his  age."  These 
traits,  the  writer  shows,  are  exhibited  in  his  Journal,  a  book  which 
may  confidently  be  claimed  for  immortality,  for  the  reason  that  it 
gives  you  what  you  can  get  nowhere  else.  Boswell  and  Walpole, 
says  Professor  Winchester, "  will  introduce  you  to  the  literary  and 
the  fashionable  folk  of  that  century  ;  but  if  you  want  to  know  that 
great,  pushing  English  middle  class,  coarse  often  almost  to  brutal- 
ity, yet  serious  and  inclined  to  be  religious,  the  men  who  really  did 
the  work  and  paid  the  debts  and  fought  the  battles  of  England — if 
you  want  to  know  these  men,  read  Wesley's  journal.  ...  In  its 
homely  realism  the  journal  is  as  vivid  as  Hogarth."  Herein  too 
is  to  be  found  the  expression  of  the  traits  above  mentioned.  To 
quote  : 

"  As  a  thinker  Wesley  was  the  child  of  his  age.  He  had  all  the 
eighteenth-century  confidence  in  sense  and  reason.  Altho  it  was 
his  mission  to  bring  new  warmth  and  light  to  the  religious  life  of 
England,  yet  he  shared  the  general  distrust  of  enthusiasm  ;  of  any 
conduct  that  could  not  be  defended  by  reason.  After  he  emerged 
from  the  early  influence  of  the  mysticism  of  Law  and  the  quietism 
of  the  Moravians,  he  had  little  patience  with  any  religious  faith 
that  could  not  give  a  clear  account  of  itself.  The  title  of  his 
famous  apology  indicates  exactly  his  attitude  toward  all  serious 
criticism,  'An  Appeal  to  Men  of  Reason  and  Religion.'  He  al- 
ways professed  himself  ready  to  abandon  any  position  and  dis- 
claim any  teaching  that  could  not  safely  make  such  appeal.  We 
shall  remember  his  exclamation,  'The  reproach  of  Christ  I  am 
willing  to  bear;  but  not  the  reproach  of  enthusiasm— if  I  can  help 
it ! '  Not  infrequently  in  the  journal  he  expresses  dissatisfaction 
with  some  members  of  his  societies — not  on  account  of  irregulari- 
ties in  their  conduct  or  lack  of  pronounced  emotional  experience, 
but  because  their  faith  seems  so  unintelligent.  A  great  part  of  his 
thinking  and  writing  was  prompted  by  the  desire  to  give  a  clear 
rationale  of  the  religious  life.  Himself  a  logician  from  the  cradle, 
he  was  accustomed  all  his  life  long  to  give  reasoned  justification 
for  his  belief  and  his  conduct;  and  he  insisted  that  other  people 
should  do  the  same.  Mr.  Lecky  hardly  puts  it  too  strongly  when 
he  says  that  Wesley  manifested  at  all  times  and  on  all  subjects  an 
even  exaggerated  passion  for  reasoning.  No  controversialist  of 
the  century  had  more  respect  for  an  argument.  In  his  own  mental 
processes,  as  in  his  outward  habits,  he  had  schooled  himself  to 
order  and  method.  His  ideas  were  as  carefully  arranged  as  the 
papers  on  his  writing-table.  His  sermons,  read  to-day  without  the 
strange  power  of  his  voice  and  presence,  may  seem  to  lack  breadth 
and  color;  he  sticks  narrowly  to  his  subject,  and  he  has  not  the 
imagination  to  illumine  or  to  illustrate  it.  But  he  is  always  terse, 
consecutive,  logical.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  not  striving  to 
awaken  any  unintelligent  feelings.  His  speech  could  never  have 
been  sensational  in  manner  or  hazy  in  thought." 

Clear,  candid,  and  logical  tho  he  was,  it  is  to  be  admitted,  says 
the  writer,  that  "in  his  liking  for  a  good  course  of  syllogism, 
Wesley  sometimes  neglected  to  inquire  very  carefully  what  had 
been  put  into  the  premises  of  his  syllogism.  He  was  curious  and 
inquisitive,  but  he  had  not  in  any  high  degree  the  gift  of  scientific 
observation."  He  has  been  charged  with  credulity,  and  in  admit- 
ting the  charge  we  establish  another  link  binding  him  to  his  age. 
Says  the  biographer: 

"Credulous  in  one  direction  he  certainly  was.     All  his  lifelong 
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he  gave  too  easy  assent  to  anything  that  savored  of  the  preternat- 
ural, to  stories  of  dreams,  visions,  second  sight,  ghosts,  witchcraft. 
His  interest  in  such  matters  was  abnormally  excited  when  he  was 
a  boy  by  the  noises  in  his  father's  rectory.  Those  mysterious 
knockings  and  trampings  and  liftings  of  latches  and  moving  of 
lurniture  fixed  in  the  mind  of  young  Welsey  an  unalterable  belief 
in  unseen  beings  that  may  invade  our  human  life.  His  rational 
temper  was  not  content  to  leave  any  mystery  unexplained ;  and 
he  found  no  other  explanation.  He  always  showed  a  curiosity, 
not  morbid  but  eager,  in  any  accounts  of  the  presence  or  influence 
of  invisible  powers.  He  emphatically  expressed  his  opinion  that 
to  give  up  witchcraft  was  in  effect  to  give  up  the  Bible — a  di- 
lemma that  I  trust  we  need  not  accept.  From  the  Journal  might 
be  gathered  an  admirable  collection  of  tales  of  wonder,  varying 
from  the  simplest  cases  of  thought-transference  to  the  most  de- 
lightfully creepy  ghost  stories.  A  few  of  them  are  too  lurid  to 
be  convincing  :  but  the  most  of  them,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  well 
enough  attested  to  deserve  examination  by  the  Society  for  Psychi- 
cal Research.  .  .  .  Before  we  condemn  Wesley  in  too  superior 
fashion  for  his  credulity,  we  may  remember  that  the  most  hard- 
headed  philosopher  of  that  age,  Samuel  Johnson,  shared  the  belief 

in  ghosts 

"  Wesley's  interest  in  such  matters,  in  fact,  is  perhaps  not  ex- 
actly a  proof  of  credulity,  but  rather  of  a  singular  curiosity  with 
reference  to  whatever  lies  on  the  border-land  of  experience.  One 
thinks  of  it  as  an  extension  beyond  scientific  limits,  and  not 
guarded  by  any  scientific  temper  or  methods,  of  that  intense  inter- 
est in  all  unfamiliar  physical  facts  which  led  him  to  read  with 
avidity  the  records  of  chemical  and  physical  experiment,  and  to 
follow  eagerly  the  new  science  of  electricity.  Most  of  all,  we  must 
insist  that  this  vein  of  credulity  with  reference  to  the  preternatural 
did  not  vitiate  his  thinking  on  other  matters,  and  that  he  did  not 
allow  it  to  sanction  any  vagaries  of  conduct  either  in  himself  or 
any  one  else.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  such  an  interest  in 
Wesley  would  have  encouraged  superstition  in  his  followers;  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  it  did.  For  after  all  we  must  come  back  to 
the  assertion  that  Wesley's  nature  was  at  bottom  rational — not 
speculative,  but  practical." 

In  one  other  respect,  says  Professor  Winchester,  Welsey's  char- 
acter is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  He  was  re- 
sponsive to  that  impulse  of  romantic  sentimentality  that,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  began  to  displace  the  aristocratic 
and  scholarly  temper  of  its  earlier  years.  Wesley  showed  "  this 
strain  of  sentimentalism  grafted  upon  an  essentially  critical  tem- 
perament." Not  only  is  this  "seen  in  the  series  of  attachments 
which  ended  in  his  unlucky  marriage  ;  but  a  more  interesting  and 
equally  convincing  proof  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  comments  upon 
books  and  authors  with  which  the  Journal  abounds."  Of  Pope  he 
most  admired  "  Pope's  one  piece  of  elegant  sentimenta'ism  the 
'Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady.'"  More  than  Pope  he  admired 
Prior,  whose  "'Henry  and  Emma,'  a  rather  frigid  version  of  the 
'Nut-brown  Maid  '  story,  he  avers  to  be  a  poem  that  'no  man  of 
sensibility  can  read  without  tears.'"  Thomson  recommended 
himself  to  Wesley  through  his  "  romantic  tragedy  of  'Edward  and 
Eleonora."'  The  "grandiose  declamation  of  'Ossian,'  which  ex- 
cited only  the  contempt  of  Johnson,"  Wesley  pronounced  "  little 
inferior  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to 
both."  The  Journal,  declares  Professor  Winchester,  shows  many 
proofs  that  Wesley's  "  usual  good  judgment  was  always  liable  to 
be  misled  by  this  indulgence  to  sentiment."  But  he  adds  :  "  Pos- 
sibly, however,  this  sympathy  with  the  trend  of  his  age  was  one 
cause  of  the  vast  influence  of  Wesley  ;  he  had  the  Zeitgeist  on  his 
side." 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  Wesley's  "wonderful  mastery  over 
men,"  Professor  Winchester  finds  that  it  is  partly  to  be  accounted 
for  by  his  "iron  will,"  and  partly  by  that  element  of  personality 
which  eludes  analysis,  but  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  personal 
magnetism.     To  quote : 

"Doubtless  no  analysis  can  explain  the  secret  of  personality  : 
but  one  essential  there  is  without  which  such  mastery  over  men  as 
Wesley's  is  impossible.     He  had  an  iron  will.     Quiet,  soft-spoken, 


gentle  in  manner,  holding  himself  perfectly  in  command,  there  was 
yet  a  strange  dominance  in  his  personality.  .  .  .  He  could  over- 
awe a  mob  with  the  still  and  searching  look  of  his  eye." 


OUR  DEBT  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

COMMENTING  on  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun  written  by 
Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  The  Homiletic  Review  says  that  the 
professor  asks  the  question,  What  do  we  owe  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment? in  the  tone  of  a  man  just  awakened  in  surprise  to  certain 
facts  and  phenomena  which  his  younger  contemporaries  have  long 
accepted  as  normal  and  obvious.  The  professor  gazes  aghast  at 
certain  narratives  and  traditional  historic  anecdotes  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  but  the  writer  in  The  Homiletic  Review  says: 

"  It  has  for  many  years  become  natural  for  Biblical  scholars  and 
teachers  to  take  the  Old  Testament  as  it  is — a  primitive  book 
whose  authenticity  is  provable  to  a  large  degree  from  the  very 
character  of  its  primitive  and  crude  account  of  early  historic 
events,  and  its  rudimentary  moral  and  religious  conceptions. 
Modern  students  of  the  Old  Testament  are  not  surprised  by  all 
those  anomalies,  which  seem  to  have  made  so  profound  and  per- 
plexing an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  ex-professor  of  modern 
history.  They  no  more  expect  to  find  twentieth-century  concep- 
tion of  God,  of  right  and  wrong,  of  natural  science,  in  the  annals 
of  Mesopotamian  nomads,  Egyptian  bond  slaves,  or  early  Jewish 
clans,  than  they  expect  to  find  Linnasan  botanical  classification, 
Darwinian  evolution,  wireless  telegraphy,  the  formula  for  mercer- 
ized cotton,  or  the  law  of  Christian  love." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  teaching  of 
unique  and  inestimable  value.  They  teach  at  least  two  truths 
which  were  genuine  revelations  to  the  human  race.  To  quote 
further : 

"  These  two  things  eventually  brought  about  a  revolution  in 
thought,  in  religion,  and  in  civilization.  The  first  was  the  idea  of 
one  Supreme  Being,  who,  according  to  the  light  and  civilization 
of  those  who  described  Him,  was  all-powerful,  moral,  and  benefi- 
cent. Nothing  can  obscure  the  fact  that,  as  Herbert  Spencer 
says,  the  freshest  speculations  of  modern  science  and  the  most 
ancient  religious  conceptions  of  Hebraism  meet  on  one  common 
basis,  and  that  is  the  notion  of  a  Supreme  Something,  not  to  be 
known  or  analyzed  by  the  senses,  which  science  calls  force,  and 
religion,  Hebrew  and  Christian,  God.  We  no  more  expect  to  find 
such  a  conception  in  early  Hebrew  history,  poems,  and  prophecies, 
unobscured  and  undistorted  by  the  human  influences  of  time  and 
place,  than  we  expect  to  dig  up  in  Egypt  or  Babylon  the  so-called 
books  of  Moses,  or  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  the  original  form, 
printed  in  long  primer,  on  hand-made  paper,  gilt  edges,  and  bound 
in  morocco." 

The  second  lesson  taught  by  the  Old  Testament  is  that  of  hope- 
fulness with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  race.  According  to  the 
Old  Testament,  mankind  is  advancing,  and  religion  is  growing  in 
light,  love,  and  knowledge.    Thus: 

"  The  Greek  thought  that  the  world  was  growing  worse  and  less 
enlightened.  His  golden  age  was  in  the  past.  By  gradual  degrees 
the  world  had  degenerated  into  an  age  of  iron.  The  whole  tone 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  different  from  this.  The  expectations  of 
the  ancient  prophets  and  preachers  were,  according  to  the  minds  of 
such  men  as  Paul  and  Peter,  actually,  altho  partially,  fulfilled  by 
the  coming  of  Jesus.  The  Old  Testament,  if  it  did  nothing  more 
for  the  Jewish  world  than  prepare  the  Jews,  or  many  of  them,  to 
receive  and  accept  a  teacher  whose  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  potent  liter- 
ary factor  ever  known  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  best  that 
the  world  at  this  moment  possesses  is  based  on  the  'new  com- 
mandment' of  Christ,  yet  Christ  was  none  other  than  the  Coming 
One  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  at  least  was  recognized  and  followed 
as  such  by  those  who  preached  that  gospel  which  in  their  own 
time  'turned  the  world  upside  down."  and  whose  principles  in  ever- 
widening  circles  of  influence  are  the  best  agent  and  earnest  of  the 
advancing  development  of  the  nations  in  love,  light,  and  peace." 
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FOREIGN     COMMENT. 

FALL  OF   THE    ROUVIER    MINISTRY. 

I^HE  collapse  of  the  Ministry  of  Kouvi  ;  by 

many  ominous  muttering*  in  t;  Accord- 

ing to  the  Gaulois  (Pai  political  situation  ba  fie  time 

-.en  ted  the  spectacle  of  hanging  by  a  thread  and 

threatening  to  fall  at  any  moment  «ril  involved  in 

the  Morocco  '  01  ference,  the  other  in  the  results  of  the  Separa- 
tion law.  Mr.  Rouvier  has  been  menaced  more  than  once  with  an 
interpellation,  i.e.,  with  a  demand  that  he  give  an  account  of  his 
stewardship.  This  parliamentary  motion  is  tantamount  to  a  di- 
rect challenge  by  the  opposition,  and  is  preliminary  to  a  vot< 
want  of  confidence.     According  to  V lntransigeant    Paris),  the 

.ich  Premier,  when  he  was  recently  interpellated  on  account  of 
his  "general  policy,"  would  make  no  mention  of  "domestic  affair:-.," 
but  would  excuse  himself  by  putting  forward  the  complications  of 
the  .Morocco  difficulty.     To  quote  Mr.  Kochefort's  paper: 

"The  diplomatic  question  is  his  great  resource  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Algeciras  is  his  trump  card.  Evil  tongues  declare 
that  Mr.  Rouvier  is  not  sorry  to  see  the  Morocco  debate  still  fur- 
ther protracted.  When  the  diplomats  have  left  Spain  and  the 
conference  has  proved  e  he  will  continue  to  say  :  'Let  me 

alone.  William  is  still  raging.  Without  me  France  would  be 
lost :  ■ " 

In  spite  of  this  Balfourian  shiftiness,  things  have  come 
head.      Events  were  hastened   by  the  fact  that  extreme  men, 
whether  Clerical,  Monarchists,  or  Socialists,  were  disgusted  with 
President  FaHieres'sopening  speech  in  which  he  said  :  "You  will 
prove  yourselves  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  the  pr-  the 

country  by  aiding  as  far  as  possible  to  advance  its  security  and 
the  greatness  of  its  future.  "  And  this."  scornfully  observes  Mr. 
Rochefort,  "  at  a  time  when  people  are  fighting  and  smashing 
chairs  and  confessionals  in  the  churches  !  " 

The  Gaulois  calls  the  sequel  to  the  Separation  "  a  long-drawn- 
out  Reign  |of  Terror."  Socialists  and  Clericals  united,  because 
the  former  were  angry  that  the  Government's  blundering  half- 
measures  gave  time  and  occasion  for  the  excitement  of  popular 
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.vier  Ministry  has  gone  down.  —  Translation*  made  for  ". 
Literary  Digest. 


GERMANY'S    VIEW  OF   THE    MOROCCO 
POLICE   QUESTION. 

'  I  "HE  combination  of  France.  Gi  tain,  Russia,  and  Spain 

*       agair  .any  on  the  Morocco  police  question  rr 

the   French   the  upper  hand  in  me  Germans  are 

predicting  that  the  Powers  will  some  day  rue  their  decision.    The 
newspapers  of  Germany  declare  that  the  question  is  not  merely 
one  of  police,  but  of  the  future  control  of  the  cour.-.-y      Germany 
remembers  how  England  gained  control  of  Egypt,  and  c 
intend  to  let  France  repeat  the  process  in  The  semi- 

official Continental  Correspondence  'Berlin;  accuses  the  Frenc: 
aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a  protectorate  over  Morocco,  and 
fomenting  disaffection  among  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  in 
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order  that  they  may  abolish  the  sultanship.  To  crush  the  Sultan, 
we  are  told,  would  rouse  against  the  white  races  the  whole  force 
of  Mohammedan  power  in  Europe  and  Asia,  where  its  solidarity 
is  indubitable.  The  prestige  of  all  white  peoples  has  been  im- 
mensely impaired  by  the  result  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and 
possibly  the  European  nations  will  find' themselves  in  the  near  fu- 
ture defied  by  the  East,  whose  aggression  should  not  be  provoked 
by  any  invasion  of  Mohammedan  rights.  The  position  is  stated 
as  follows : 

"The  subjugation  of  a  Mohammedan  state,  which  has  hitherto 
been  independent — for  what  France  wants,  is  really  nothing  less 
than  a  protectorate,  i.e.,  the  abolition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Sultan — would  embitter  Mohammedans  throughout  the  world,  in 
the  first  place  against  France,  and  then  against  the  whole  of  the 
Caucasian  Christian  race  in  general.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  by 
the  way,  that  the  white  races  as  a  whole  would  do  well  not  to  in- 
crease the  causes  of  friction  with  the  colored  races  as  such.  The 
Russo-Japanese  war  has  not  only  injured  Russia,  but  has  lessened 
the  respect  of  the  colored  peoples  for  the  superiority  of  the  white 
nations.  It  appears  probable  that  within  the  near  future  the 
European  nations  will  be  called  upon  to  defend  the  possessions 
they  have  acquired  with  comparatively  little  trouble  in  Asia  and 
Africa  during  past  centuries.  In  this  event  it  will  not  be  desirable 
that  the  line  to  be  defended  should  be  too  extensive  nor  that  the 
defenders  should  be  weakened  by  mutual  and  hair-splitting  differ- 
ences relative  to  the  limits  of  their  territories.  The  far-reaching 
claims  of  the  French  in  Morocco  thus  threaten  to  endanger  the 
common  interests  of  the  white  races." 

France's  claim  that  the  appointment  of  neutral  states  such  as 
Portugal,  Sweden,  or  Belgium  to  police  Morocco  would  threaten 
her  Algerian  possessions  is  groundless,  we  are  assured,  for  France 
is  too  strongly  posted  in  her  African  colonies  to  dread  the  inter- 
ference of  such  Powers.     The  writer  declares  : 

"It  is  a  still  more  foolish  fancy  of  the  French,  that,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  proposals  for  the  division  of  Morocco  into  a  number 
of  police  zones,  they  maintain  this  would  be  threatening  them  'on 
the  Algerian  flank.'  In  the  frontier  districts  between  Algeria  and 
Morocco,  they  are  themselves  to  exercise  police  control,  so  that 
thereby  there  is  already  a  partition-wall  between  the  Algerian 
border  and  the  police  zone  of  any  other  Power.  But  then  again 
in  the  other  districts  of  Morocco,  according  to  the  German  propo- 
sals, neutral  states,  such  as  Portugal,  Sweden,  or  Belgium — 
whether  each  state  alone  or  several  combined  in  the  various  zones 
— are  to  organize  the  police.     The  states  would  certainly  neither 


have  the  ambition  nor  the  power  to  endanger  the  authority  of 
France  in  its  Algerian  possessions." 

Furthermore,  we  are  told,  France  is  not  the  proper  Power  to 
exercise  police  control  in  Morocco.  The  organ  of  the  English 
colony  in  Morocco,  Al  Moghreb  al  Aksa,  has,  we  read,  repeatedly 
exposed  the  machinations  of  the  French  against  the  Sultan.  A 
French  police  would  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole  country. 
To  quote  : 

"  France  is  the  least  suitable  of  all  to  exercise  police  control 
alone,  for  while  it  would  probably  restore  order  temporarily,  yet 
it  would  have  an  interest  in  creating  new  disturbances;  so  that 
under  the  excuse  of  quelling  the  outbreak,  the  sultanship  might  be 
abolished.  Already,  as  has  been  repeatedly  proved  by  the  Al 
Moghreb  al  Aksa,  the  organ  of  the  English  colony  in  Morocco,  the 
French  have  supplied  the  Pretender  with  arms  and  thus  contrib- 
uted to  the  continuation  of  the  present  state  of  anarchy." 


ARMY   AND 


PEASANTRY  IN  THE 
REVOLUTION. 


RUSSIAN 


A  LTHO  in  the  words  of  Tacitus  the  reactionaries  of  Russia 
^"*-  "  have  made  a  solitude  and  called  it  peace,"  they  have  by  no 
means  seen  the  end  of  the  revolution.  They  may  quell  the  So- 
cialists and  decimate  the  proletariat,  says  a  writer  in  The  Quar- 
terly Review  (London),  but  the  army  and  the  peasantry  still  re- 
main, and  repression  will  be  powerless  against  these  two  forces. 
To  quote  : 

"  After  the  Socialists  and  the  proletariat,  the  Government  will 
have  to  reckon  with  the  Manchurian  army  and  the  peasantry. 
The  autocracy  has  appealed  to  the  traditional  sentiment  of  devo- 
tion to  the  Czar,  and  has  offered  to  the  peasants  grants  of  land 
from  the  state  domains.  But  the  power  of  the  traditional  senti- 
ment is  waning  ;  the  promise  of  lands  can  not  be  immediately  ful- 
filled ;  and,  in  any  case,  the  area  available  is  inadequate  to  satisfy 
appetites  whetted  by  anticipation.  The  Zemstvoists  offered  elec- 
toral rights  and  participation  in  a  new  form  of  government ;  but 
the  offer  is  intelligible  only  to  the  few  and  excites  the  suspicion 
of  the  many.  The  Social-Democrats  and  their  present  allies,  the 
violent  revolutionaries,  alone  appear  to  have  gained  the  ear  of  the 
peasantry.  Their  preaching  that  all  tchinovniks  are  corrupt  and 
bad  and  must  be  exterminated,  and  that  taxes  should  no  longer  be 
paid,  is  intelligible  and  acceptable  ;  while  the  more  or  less  direct 
suggestion  to  the  peasants  to  help  themselves  to  the  land  and 
property  of  the  rich  landowners  is  a  tangible  and  acceptable  pro- 
posal. The  suggestion  can  be  realized,  if  only  attempts  at  reali- 
zation are  sufficiently  numerous  and  spread  over  a  sufficiently  wide 
area.  The  strenuous  efforts  of  the  party  of  violence  are  being  di- 
rected to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions  for  the  success 
of  a  rising  which  has  already  attained  most  serious  proportions, 
and  may  yet  throw  the  horrors  of  the  French  Jacquerie  into  the 
shade." 

The  key  of  the  situation  is  of  course  with  the  army,  but  the 
army  consists  of  the  same  element  as  the  proletariat  and  the  peas- 
antry. The  army  is,  moreover,  dissatisfied  and  may  turn  the  scale 
in  the  present  struggle  by  a  revolt  at  any  time. 


RUSSIAN   COLLAPSE. 

"  Hold  fast  or  the  cursed  thing  will  fall  to  pieces  !  " 

—Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


GERMAN    PRESS   ON   THE  TARIFF  TIFF. 

FEELING  is  running  pretty  high  in  Germany  over  Count  von 
Buelow'snew  compromise  commercial  treaty  with  the  United 
States  (considered  in  our  issue  for  March  3,  page  308).  The 
Bocrsen  Courier  (Berlin),  for  example,  the  great  financial  and  com- 
mercial daily  of  Germany,  calls  the  compromise  "  one  more  fiasco 
in  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Chancellor,"  and  according  to  an- 
other journal  it  is  "  an  extremely  disagreeable  makeshift."  Other 
papers,  however,  hope  it  may  lead  to  "  a  practical  and  honorable 
reciprocity,"  as  Count  von  Buelow  anticipates. 

The  Germania  (Berlin)  states  the  facts  which  the  provisional 
bill  is  intended  to  obviate  as  follows: 

"The  tariff  agreement  with  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
the  Bundesrath  has  made  operative  until  June  30,  1907,  is  merely 
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a  temporary  makeshift,  and  a  makeshift  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
Germany.  .  .  .  The  trade  relations  between  Germany  and  America 
for  the  last  ten  years  have  been  in  an  extraordinary  degree  advan- 
tageous to  the  United  States.  In  the  year  1890  Germany  exported 
to  America  $48,000,000  more  than  she  imported  from  that  country, 
but  in  1893  America  exported  to  Germany  $181,000,000  more  than 
she  imported  from  us.  In  the  last  ten  years  American  exports  to 
Germany  have  aggregated  the  enormous  sum  of  $8,588,500,000. 
In  the  year  1902  the  United  States  exported  to  Germany  raw  cot- 
ton to  the  amount  of  $610,000,000;  wheat,  $335,000,000;  lard,  $205,- 
000,000;  copper,  $168,000,000;  petroleum,  $138,000,000.  Dr.  Del- 
briick,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  has  shown  that  the 
provisional  tariff  agreement  with  America  was  necessary  because 
we  are  dependent  on  that  country  for  cotton  and  copper.  The 
Americans  are  too  shrewd  to  think  they  can  sell  us  the  products 
of  their  country  without  expecting  us  to  ask  for  some  mutual  ac- 
commodation, and  a  tariff  war  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States  would  be  disastrous  to  both  countries.  People  in  the 
United  States  must  be  brought  to  the  conviction  that  the  provi- 
sional agreement  is  merely  a  temporary  makeshift,  which  is  to 
give  way  to  a  commercial  treaty  founded  on  honorable  and  satis- 
factory reciprocity." 

We  learn  from  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  that  the  Berlin 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
"  the  provisional  tariff  agreement  with  the  United  States,  while  it 
by  no  means  answers  the  expectations  of  those  engaged  in  trade 
and  industry,  is  at  least  preferable  to  a  condition  of  things  uncon- 
trolled by  such  an  agreement,  or  to  a  tariff  war." 

Chancellor  von  Buelow,  according  to  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Ber 
lin),  made  an  almost  personal  plea  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  by 
the  Reichstag.     In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  is  reported  to  have 
said 

"  Altho  the  United  States  has  not  been  accorded  by  us  consid- 
eration as  a  most  favored  nation,  we  have  granted  them  a  reduced 
tariff  on  their  exports,  altho  not  bound  by  treaty  to  do  so,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  tariff  war.  I  consider  it  of  great  importance  to  main- 
tain good  ^relations  with  America,  but  it  would  be  a  delusion  to 
believe  that  political  friendship  ought  to  be  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  economic  interests.  The  proposed  modus  vivendi  is 
rather  based  upon  the  idea  that  a  tariff  war  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  both  parties  and  advantageous  to  some  terlius 
gaudens.  The  provisional  treaty  of  commerce  will  only  be  opera- 
tive until  June  30,  1907,  and  is  not  intended  to  be  final  or  definitive." 

Prince  von  Buelow  concluded  by  declaring  that  Germany's 
commercial  relations  with  the  United  States  are  of  such  vital  im- 
portance that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  arrive  at  a  concilia- 
tory solution  of  the  present  problem.     According  to  the  Berlin 


correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  the  bill  was  not  passed  with- 
out opposition.     To  quote : 

"On  behalf  of  the  Conservatives  it  was  contended  that  the  bill 
represented  a  capitulation  to  American  demands,  which  was  to  be 
deplored  from  the  European  as  well  as  from  the  German  point  of 
view.  The  Clerical,  Radical,  and  Social-Democratic  parties  inti- 
mated that  they  would  vote  for  the  bill,  which  was  finally  carried 
against  a  minority  consisting  of  Conservatives  and  a  few  National 
Liberals." 

The  comment  is  added  that  honors  are  about  even  between  the 
German  and  American  negotiators. 


A   PRINCESS  OF  AMERICA. 

THE  whole  world  seems  to  have  been  present  in  spirit  at  the 
marriage  of  the  President's  daughter,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  accounts  and  comments  of  the  European  press.  Every  possi- 
ble detail  of  the  ceremony,  of  the  gifts,  the  appearance  and  bear- 
ing of  every  member  of  Miss  Roosevelt's  household,  has  been  given 
to  the  public.  Mrs.  Longworth,  like  her  father,  seems  to  have 
won  the  admiration  of  all,  and  the  stately  and  dignified  Parisian 
Journal  des  Ddbats  dubs  her  "  Princess  of  America."  According 
to  the  Intransigeant  (Paris),  the  bride,  tho  no  "princess  of  fairy- 
land," was  at  any  rate  a  veritable  "  princess  of  the  millinery  shops." 
There  is  something  like  a  tone  of  envy  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Rochefort's  organ  when  it  says  of  the  recent  ceremony : 

"  The  Americans  do  nothing  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
do  everything  a  great  deal  better.  They  have  outdone  themselves 
on  this  occasion.  They  have  made  a  veritable  sovereign  of  their 
President's  daughter,  who  has  enjoyed  all  the  honor  belonging  to 
her  representative  position.  They  have  heaped  up  around  her  so 
extravagant  a  pile  of  presents  that  the  periodicals  of  the  world 
have  spent  two  months  in  describing  them.  Europe  followed  their 
example.  While  France  distinguished  herself  by  a  gift  of  Gobe- 
lins worth  $30,000,  the  Empress  of  China,  quite  a  modern  woman, 
united  use  and  ornament  in  her  offering  of  an  ermine  cloak ; 
William  II.  sent  a  bracelet  of  diamonds,  and  Italy,  less  opulent, 
a  mosaic  table.  This  is  all  very  well.  Doubtless  our  gallantry 
toward  Miss  Roosevelt  will  serve  to  knit  closer  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship which  unite  us  to  the  great  republic." 

The  writer  interprets  the  splendor  which  surrounded  the  wed- 
ding at  the  White  House  as  accompanied  with  some  circumstances 
in  America's  condition  which  are  slightly  ominous.     He  says: 

"America  is  passing  through  a  crisis  of  imperialism  which  un- 
fortunately threatens  to  make  her  meddle  in  things  that  don't  con- 
cern her.     Her  prosperity,  her  prodigious  growth,  have  turned  her 
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head.  She  constantly  maintains  her  republicanism  in  form,  but 
she  begins  to  claim  the  possession  of  forefathers.  She  exhumes 
the  body  of  Paul  Jones  and  makes  of  him  an  historic  ancestor. 
She  carries  off  our  works  of  art.  She  buys  in  our  greatest  names. 
She  makes  the  daughters  of  her  Presidents  veritable  princesses. 
Europe  looks  on  in  amusement  at  all  this  fuss,  of  course  without 
venturing  to  doubt  for  a  moment  that  America  will  some  day  be- 
come mistress  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  mistress  of  the  world." 

The  Journal  des  Dc'bats,  in  the  article  cited  above,  represents 
the  new  bride  as  jumping  out  of  a  window  in  the  White  House  in 
order  to  escape  the  crowd  and  rejoin  her  husband  in  his  automo- 
bile, and  adds: 

"There  is  now  a  historic  window  in  the  White  House.  Miss 
Alice  Roosevelt,  just  as  she  became  Mrs.  Longworth,  finding  her- 
self in  a  crowd  of  congratulating  friends,  and  sacrificing  for  empty 
compliments  the  hour  which  the  gods  had  destined  for  her  happi- 
ness, opened  a  window,  jumped  through  it,  mounted  an  automo- 
bile, and  rejoined  her  husband.  The  reporters  immediately  tele- 
graphed to  Europe  an  account  of  this  novel  and  characteristic 
leap.  Novel  indeed  it  was,  judged  by  French  standards,  for  the 
irresolute  women  of  our  climate  need  under  such  circumstances 
the  support  of  strong  arms  in  which  to  be  carried  off.  They  do 
not  know  how  to  take  themselves  off,  and  when  they  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  spirited  away  it  is  rarely  to  join  a  husband." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  sees  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  wedding  an  illustration  of  a  popular  desire  in  republics  as 
well  as  in  monarchies  to  regard  the  doings  of  the  great.     Thus : 

" '  And  they  lived  happy  ever  after  '  will,  we  hope,  be  the  quiet 
sequel  to  the  exciting  romance  of  the  Roosevelt-Longworth  court- 
ship and  wedding.  Probably  if  the  two  persons  principally  con- 
cerned in  the  affair  had  had  their  will  the  course  of  love  would 
have  run  noiselessly  ;  but  the  people  outside  and  the  newspapers 
have  insisted  on  a  campaign  of  excited  curiosity.  Male  and  female 
Paul  Prys  have  listened  at  keyholes,  glared  through  windows, 
peeped  down  chimneys,  tracked  the  bride-elect  on  her  shopping 
expeditions  with  the  tenacity  and  insistence  of  'smell-dogs,'  and 
generally  made  themselves  a  nuisance.  All  this  popular  excite- 
ment shows  how  strong  is  the  instinct  of  people  in  civilized  com- 
munities to  focus  themselves  upon  the  personalities  of  prominent 
folk.  The  same  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne  beats  also, 
only  perhaps  more  luridly,  upon  the  daughter  of  the  President  of 
a  democratic  country.  Miss  Roosevelt  would  not  have  been  more 
embarrassed  by  public  attention  if  she  had  been  a  princess  of  a 
reigning  dynasty.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  case  she  would  have  had 
the  advantage  of  being  guarded  to  some  extent  by  the  ceremonial 
outworks  with  which  royalty  finds  it  wise  to  surround  itself." — 
Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


HOW  THE  GERMAN  ARMY  LOOKS  TO 
FRANCE. 

A  T  a  time  when  there  seems  to  be  a  possibility  of  a  clash  be- 
■^*-  tween  France  and  Germany  over  Morocco,  many  French- 
men are  already  in  half  a  panic  at  the  thought  of  the  Kaiser's  ter- 
rible army.  Mr.  Raymond  Recouly  tells  us,  in  La  Monde  Moderne 
(Paris),  that  many  of  his  countrymen  are  exclaiming:  "The  Ger- 
mans outnumber  us  two  to  one  !  They  can  be  mobilized  in  five 
days,  while  it  takes  us  twelve  !  Their  trains  move  like  the  wind, 
while  ours  simply  drag  along  !  In  two  weeks  the  German  army 
would  be  at  the  gates  of  Paris  !"  In  reply  to  such  exclamations 
as  these,  which  he  represents  as  being  frequently  heard  in  France, 
he  proceeds  to  write  a  calm  and  well-balanced  article,  to  show  that 
while  the  German  army  is  formidable,  it  is  not  invincible.  "  There 
is  no  need  to  conjure  it  up  as  a  frightful  bugbear,  for  men  to  trem- 
ble at,"  he  says ;  "  we  have  beaten  it  before,  and  we  can  beat  it 
again."  He  declares  that  the  German  army,  like  the  French,  is  a 
national  institution,  ,but  that  it  depends  upon  one  man,  the  Em- 
peror ;  while  the  French  army  depends  upon  the  nation.  To 
quote : 

"The  Emperor,  its  absolute  ana  unquestioned  master,  organizes 
it  according  to  his  wishes  in  time  of  peace,  and  leads  it  in  time  of 


war.  No  obstacle  is  put  in  his  path.  The  Reichstag  always 
grants  the  appropriation  he  demands  ;  if  it  should  refuse  to  do  so, 
it  would  be  crushed.  The  kings  and  princes  of  the  confederated 
states  have  placed  their  resources  at  the  disposition  of  Prussia." 

Mr.  Recouly's  observations  on  the  much-discussed  Socialistic 
leaven  of  the  Kaiser's  army  are  of  uncommon  interest  and  signifi- 
cance. The  French  writer  warns  his  countrymen  against  putting 
too  much  trust  in  the  reports  that  the  German  army  is  sapped  by 
the  principles  of  August  Bebel.     He  says : 

"As  regards  the  propagation  of  Socialistic  ideas,  and  the  gen- 
eral impression  that  they  tend  to  weaken  the  military  spirit  among 
the  Germans,  I  would  say  that  we  should  commit  a  grave  error 
were  we  to  lay  much  stress  upon  this  point.  With  the  German, 
submission  to  discipline  is  innate.  He  is  capable  of  being  a  good 
Socialist  and  a  very  good  soldier,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  when 
he  has  a  knapsack  on  his  back  and  a  gun  over  his  shoulder,  he 
entirely  forgets  that  he  is  a  Socialist,  and  he  will  go  wherever  his 
sergeant  orders  him.  The  German  is  in  no  sense  a  revolutionist. 
At  the  last  Socialist  congress  Bebel  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  ob- 
tain from  his  adherents  the  formal  promise  that,  if  ever  the  gov- 
ernment appealed  to  the  general  suffrage,  it  should  receive  popu- 
lar condemnation.  .  .  .  This  congress,  nevertheless,  refused  to 
pass  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Emperor ; 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world  which 
this  policy  involves.  It  was  plain  that  the  members  of  this  con- 
gress were,  above  all,  good  Germans,  and  as  such  extremely 
proud  of  their  Emperor,  of  their  'Wilhelm,'  and  that  they  were 
convinced  they  possessed  a  jewel  of  a  monarch  which  made  them 
envied  by  the  whole  world.  Vollmar,  one  of  the  Socialist  lead- 
ers, pushed  patriotism  to  the  point  of  not  wishing  to  permit  any 
criticism  of  the  army,  even  tho  that  criticism  were  justifiable." 

What  is  the  actual  value,  he  asks,  of  this  highly  organized  ma- 
chine, of  this  apparently  formidable  army?  What  is  its  moral 
and  intellectual  value,  and  is  it  preparing  conscientiously  for  the 
fulfilment  of  its  task?  Mr.  Recouly  avers  that  the  Germans  them- 
selves are  not  of  one  mind  in  answering  these  questions.  The 
majority  of  them,  he  tells  us,  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  per- 
sonnel of  their  army.  Nevertheless,  there  have  recently  appeared 
some  grave  criticisms  upon  this  point.  The  most  notable  is  a 
work  in  the  form  of  a  novel  by  Beyerlein  which  bears  the  porten- 
tous title  "Jena  or  Sedan?"  This  book,  we  are  told,  is  by  a  writer 
of  reputation  and  character,  and  its  utterances  are  entitled  to  some 
consideration.     Says  Mr.  Recouly  : 

"The  impression  left  by  it  is  a  singularly  gloomy  one.  In  read- 
ing this  book  one  feels  a  choking  sensation  ;  it  is  full  of  the  nausea 
of  the  barracks,  that  terrible  institution  that  crushes  down  heart 
and  brain,  and  changes  into  unfortunates  and  rebels  so  many  nat- 
urally good  and  upright  men.  Some  of  the  officers,  it  is  true, 
have  retained  noble  and  generous  feelings  and  a  belief  in  and  love 
for  their  profession.  The  memory  of  the  recent  great  victories, 
those  victories  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  German  fatherland, 
fills  their  souls  with  enthusiasm.  But  when  they  look  around  them 
and  study  with  attention  this  army  to  which  they  have  dedicated 
their  lives,  they  are  torn  with  anxiety  and  doubt.  Among  the 
officers  of  their  regiment  how  many  incapables,  drunkards,  and 
debauchees?  .  .  .  Promotion  is  not  for  the  most  worthy,  but  for 
the  most  clever.  The  maneuvers  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
image  of  real  war  are  scarcely  more  than  a  pompous  parody. 
Everything  is  for  show,  for  theatrical  effect.  The  Emperor  loves 
brilliant  charges,  cavalry  divisions  hurling  themselves  upon  the 
enemy  with  irresistible  force,  altho  these  would  be  destroyed  by 
machine  guns  before  they  could  do  the  enemy  the  slightest  harm. 
Merely  to  gratify  the  monarch  these  deplorable  tactics  are  kept 
up  with  the  greatest  emulation." 

The  writer  concludes  with  the  observation  that  if  Beyerlein's 
book  were  to  be  taken  literally,  tlhe  German  army  must  be  in  very 
bad  case  indeed,  and  in  the  hour  of  supreme  trial  it  would  be  likely 
to  disappoint  the  general  expectations.  But  he  utters  this  warn- 
ing, "  We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  taking  Beyerlein  too  liter- 
ally. He  has  exaggerated  defects  !  " — Translation  made/or  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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per Brothers,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Congo."—  Report  of  the  Commission  Ap- 
pointed by  the  Congo  Free  State.  (G.P.Putnam's 
Sons,  $1  net.) 

"  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,"  Vol. 
II,  Fto  L— Edited  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  M.A., 
F.S.A.    (The  Macmillan  Company,  $5.00  net.) 

"  The  Negro  and  the  Nation." — George  S.  Merriam. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  $1.75  net.) 

"  The  Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin."  Vol.  IV.— 
Edited  by  Albert  Henry  Smith.  (The  Macmillan  Co., 
53.00  net.) 

"  The  Shadow  of  Life."— Anna  Douglas  Sedgwick. 
(The  Century  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Truth  about  Tolna."— Bertha  Runkle.  (The 
Century  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  A  Lame  Dog's  Diary."— S.  Macnaughton.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Company,  51.50.) 

"  Metamorphose."— Orlando  K.  Fitzsimmons. 
(Progress  Publishing  Company.) 

"  American  History  in  Literature."  Vol.  I. — Com- 
piled by  Martha  A.  L.  Lane  and  Mabel  Hill.  (Ginn 
&  Company,  50  cents.) 

"What  Men  Like  in  Women."— F.  J.  Hardy.  (G.  W. 
Dillingham  Co.,  $1.00  net.) 

"  Studies  in  American  Trade-Unionism." — Edited 
by  Jacob  H.  Hollander,  Ph.D.,  and  George  E.  Barnett, 
Ph.D.    (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  $2.75  net.) 

"  Life  of  Froude."-Herbert  Paul.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.) 

"  The  Hill."— Horace  A.  Vachell.  (Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Launching  of  a  University." — Daniel  Coit 
Gilman.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  52.50  net. 

"  Nature  and  Health."— Edward  Curtis,  A.M.,  M.D. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  $1.25  net.) 

"  The  Girls  of  Gardenville."— Carroll  Watson  Ran- 
kin.    (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  51.50.) 

"  The  Sea  Maid."-Ronald  MacDonald.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  51.50.) 

"The  Larky  Furnace." — Hildegard  Brooks.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  51.25.) 

"  The  Nonchalante."— Stanley  Olmsted.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co  ,  51.25.) 

"Fishers  of  Men."— S.  R.  Crockett.  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  5i.5o.) 

"  The  Principles  of  Teaching."— Edward  L.  Thorn- 
dike.    (A.  G.  Seiler,  N.  Y.) 

"  The  Way  of  an  Indian."— Frederic  Remington. 
(Fox,  Duffield  &  Co.,  51.50.) 

"The  Opal  Serpent."- Fergus  Hume.  (G.  W. 
Dillingham  Company.) 

"Satan's  Power."— Warren  Sumner  Barlow.  (Se- 
curity Book  Company.) 

"Immigration."—  Prescott  F.  Hall,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  51.50  net.) 

"Americans  of  1776." — James  Schouler.  '  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  52.00  net.) 

"  The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Living  Matter."  H. 
Charlton  Bastian,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  (J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company.) 

"  The  Real  Triumph  of  Japan.1'— Louis  Livingston 
Seaman,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  51.50 
net.) 


That  "Sun-Light"  Effect. 

Many  soaps,  made  especially  for  use 
in  shampooing,  are  positively  injurious. 
They  may  cleanse  the  scalp,  but  they 
darken  the  hair. 

Ivory  Soap  is  the  only  soap  you  should 
use.  It  gives  blonde  hair  that  peculiar 
"sun-light"  effect,  while  in  the  case  of 
dark  hair,  it  intensifies  the  gloss. 


There  is  no  "free"  (uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.     That  li 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  slcia. 


Ivory  Soap 
994^ioo  Per  Cent.  Pure 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Model  H,  30  h.p.  Touring  Car,  $2,500 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit  (not  including  lamps). 


Four-Cylinder 
Perfection 


It  is  concentration  of  effort  that  has  made  the 
Cadillac  what  it  is.  For  five  years  its  makers— 
the  master  designers  and  motor  builders  of 
America— have  focused  their  endeavors  upon 
a  single  object — to  produce  a  faultless  motor 
car.  A  consummation  of  these  efforts  is  found 
in  the  magnificent  line  of  1906  cars,  notable 
among  which  are  the  four-cylinder  types.  These 
models  embody  every  point  of  excellence  thus 
far  found  in  any  of  the  high-priced  cars,  either 
of  American  or  foreign  make.  When  you 
remember  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  the 
famous  Cadillac  single-cylinder  engine,  and 
consider  this  same  principle  embodied  in  quad- 
ruple form,  you  will  gain  a  slight  idea  of  the 
serviceableness 
of  these  powerful 
four-cylinder  models 
of  the 


Among  the  man 
improvements  is  a 
automatic  governor 
which  limits  the  speed 
of  the  engine  when  the  latter  is  disconnected, 
eliminating  vibration  and  saving  much  fuel  and 
energy.  Another  is  the  mechanically  operated 
oil  feed  (found  in  all  Cadillac  models)  which 
supplies  oil  to  the  engine  in  accordance  with  its 
speed,  keeping  it  always  in  a  state  of  perfect 
lubrication.  Transmission  is  of  the  exclusive 
Cadillac  planetary  type,  with  specially  cut  and 
hardened  gears.  The  bodies  are  of  unusual 
elegance,  and  luxuriously  appointed.  Wheel 
base  of  Model  H  (30I1.  p.),  100  inches;  Model 
L  (4°  h.  p.),  no  inches.  Practically  noiseless  ; 
comfortable  and  easy-riding  as  a  Pullman  coach. 
Let  us  send  address  of  nearest  dealer  and  our 
finely  illustrated  catalog  A  D,  which  will  tell 
you  more  about  the  1906  Cadillacs.  A  car  to 
Suit  any  purse,  any  requirement. 

Model  K,  10  h.  p.  Runabout,  $750 
Model  M,  Light  Touring  Car,  $960 
Model  H,  SO  h.  p.  Touring  Car,  $2,500 
Model  L,  40  h.  p.  Touring  Car,  $3,750 

All  prices  f.  0.  b.  Detroit 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Member  Asso.  Licensed  Auto.  M/rs. 


MONEY  IS  NOTHING 

In  Comparison  with  Health. 

Patented 

If  you  ride  add  a 

STORM  PROOF 

BUGGY 

to  your 
equipage 
and  go  in 
comfort. 
Ask  for 
catalogue 
THE  COZY  bu<;gy.  C. 

Fouts  &  Hunter  Carriage  Mfg.  Co., 

Terre  Hau'e,  Ind. 


"The  Struggle.- '-Sidney  C.  Tapp,  Ph.B.  (A. 
Wessels  Company,  $1.50.) 

"Love  Letters  that  Caused  a  Divorce."— Mrs.  A. 
E.  Addington.    (G.  W.  Dillingham  Company.) 

"  The  Financier."— Harris  Burland.  (G.  W.  Dil- 
lingham Company.) 

"  The  Dawn  of  To-morrow."— Francis  Hodgson 
Burnett.    (Charles  Scribner  s  Sons,  $1.00.) 

"  The  Green  Flag."— A.  Conan  Doyle.  (R.  F. 
Fenn  &  Co.,  50  cents  net.) 

"The  Fall  of  Tsardom."-Carl  Joubert.  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  £2.00  net.) 

"  The  Dissociation  of  a  Personality."— Morton 
Prince,  M.D.    (Longmans,  Green,  $2.80  net.) 

"  The  Development  of  Palestine  Exploration."— 
Frederick  Jones  Bliss,  Ph.D.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  $1  50  net.) 


CURRENT  POETRY 

The  Marionettes. 

By  Witter  Bynner. 

A  boy  with  face  like  some  Greek  coin 

Leans  in  the  second  row, 
To  help  each  mimic  hero  join 

Against  the  Moslem  foe. 

The  gas  reflecting  in  his  eyes, 
That  swerve  not  left  nor  right, 

Burns,  every  time  a  pagan  dies, 
With  freshness  of  delight. 

These  are  but  dolls  of  brass  and  wood 

Whose  destinies  begun 
He  watches  till  the  end  is  good 

And  victory  is  won. 

Is  there  an  eye  of  endless  light 

For  what  we  do  and  dare  ? 
Or  are  we  playing  to  the  night 

With  nobody  to  care  ? 

—From  McC/ure's  Magazine  (March). 


The  Shepherd  and  tho  Knight. 

By  Arthur  Colton. 
shepherd. 

Sir  Knight  with  stalwart  spear  and  shield, 

Where  ridest  thou  to-day? 
The  sunlight  lies  across  the  field, 

Thou  art  weary  in  the  way  ; 
Dismount  and  stay. 

KNIGHT. 

Peace  to  thine  house  and  folds  and  stalls ; 

I  ride  upon  my  quest, 
I  travel  until  evening  falls 

Whither  my  Lord  deems  best, 
By  me  unguessed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Who  is  the  lord  that  sends  thee  forth, 
Good  knight,  from  thine  own  land? 

He  needs  must  be  of  royal  worth 
To  whom  such  warriors  fctand 
At  his  command. 

KNIGHT. 

We  have  not  seen  His  face,  we  hear 

A  voice  that  bids  us  be 
The  servants  of  an  unborn  year, 

Knights  of  a  day  that  we 
Shall  never  see. 

SHEPHERD. 

Reason  enough  ye  go  astray, 
Sir  Knight.     I  fain  would  learn  — 

So  many  warriors  wend  this  way — 
What  wages  they  may  earn, 
For  none  return. 

KNIGHT. 

They  go  before  me  in  the  night, 

They  follow  after  me, 
They  earn  the  triumph  of  the  right, 
Their  wages  are  to  be 
Faithful  as  He. 

SHEPHERD. 

Look  you,  Sir  Knight,  I  take  mine  case, 
Fat  are  my  sheep  and  kine, 


Ivers  &  Pond 

PIANOS 

Fashion  and  utility  prescribe  the  Grand 
for  home  use,  wherever  space  will  permit. 

The  "  Princess"  Grand  is  the  finest 
musically  and  mechanically  of  all  the 
small  Grands.  In  quality  of  tone,  pre- 
cision of  action  and  powers  of  endurance 
it  is  unequaled.  Hear  and  see  it  before 
you  buy.  We  can  arrange  to  place  one 
in  your  home  on  trial  wherever  you  live. 
Catalogue  and  pamphlets  giving  pictures 
and  dimensions  mailed  free.     Write  us. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO. 
121  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


"NOBETTER 
IN  THE  WORLD' 


American 


Hosiery 

Underwear 


Nine  Highest  Awards. 

We  do  not  presume  to  tell  you  whether 
silk,  wool,  linen  or  cotton  underwear  is 
best  for  you,  as  that  is  a  matter  for  you  to 
decide — perhaps  important  enough  to 
refer  to  your  physician. 

Whatever  the  kind,  there  is  one  way 
to  be  absolutely  sure  of  highest  quality 
comfort,  fit  and  perfect  cleanliness — see 
that  "American  Hosiery  Co."  is  on  the 
garments  that  you  buy.  This  name  on 
underwear  is  a  guarantee  which  for  36 
years  has  meant  "  No  Better  in  the 
World. " 

Leading  dealers  everywhere  can  supply 
American  Hosiery  Underwear  in  wool,  silk, 
cotton  or  linen,  for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. All  weights  adapted  to  all  climates 
and  seasons.  Every  length  of  sleeve  and 
drawer.  Insist  upon  having  your  correct 
size.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 

American  Hosiery  Co.,  IO8-IIO  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


Thirty-eighth  Year 


Mills  at  Xew  Britain,  Conn. 


INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  SERVICE. 

Many  designs—  Many  materials. 
Send  for  full  particulars  and 
catalogue  D3.  Give  name  of 
church  and  number  of  com- 
municants. 

GEO.  H.  SPRINGER.  Mgr. 
256  and  258  Washington  St.,     •      Boston,  Mass. 


Kssays,     Club    Papers,    Ad- 

[dresses,  Speeches,  Tonsts,  etc., 

on  nny  subject  written  and  revised 

by   experts  at   reasonable  rates. 

I  Strictly  confidential. 

.DAVIS  PAGE,  1773  ftroadway,  New  York. 
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1  have  mine  own  philosophies, 
My  way  of  life— 

KNIGH  I. 

Is  thine, 
And  mine  is  mine. 

SHEPHERD. 

Why,  now  !    The  man  is  gone !    Pardie, 

A  silly  wage  !  I  trow 
His  lord  that  pays  him  mad  as  he. 

Fools  are  a  crop  will  grow 
Tho  no  man  sow. 

—From  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (March). 


Kwannon. 

By  Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall. 

(Kwannon,  the  Japanese  goddess  of  mercy,  is  rep- 
resented with  many  hands,  typifying  generosity  and 
kindness.  In  one  of  these  hands  she  is  supposed  to 
hold  an  ax,  wherewith  she  severs  the  threads  of  hu- 
man lives.) 

I  am  the  ancient  one,  the  many-handed, 

The  merciful  am  I. 

Here  where  the  black  pine  bends  above  the  sea 

They  bring  their  gifts  to  me, — 

Spoil  of  the  foreshore  where  the  corals  lie, 

Fishes  of  ivory,  and  amber  stranded, 

And  carven  beads 

Green  as  the  fretted  fringes  of  the  weeds. 

Age  after  age,  I  watch  the  long  sails  pass: 

Age  after  age,  I  see  them  come  once  more 

Home,  as  the  gray-winged  pigeon  to  the  grass, 

The  white  crane  to  the  shore. 

Goddess  am  I  of  Heaven  and  this  small  town 

Above  the  beaches  brown. 

And  here  the  children  bring  me  cakes  and  flowers, 

And  all  the  strange  sea-treasures  that  they  find, 

For  "  She,"  they  say,  "  the  Merciful,  is  ours, 

And  she,"  they  say,  "  is  kind." 

Camphor  and  wave-worn  sandalwood  for  burning 

They  bring  to  me  alone, 

Shells  that  are  veined  like  irises,  and  those 

Curved  like  the  clear  bright  petals  of  a  rose, 

Wherefore  an  hundredfold  again  returning 

I  render  them  their  own — 

Full-freighted  nets  that  flash  among  the  foam, 

Laughter  and  love  and  gentle  eyes  at  home, 

Cool  of  the  night,  and  the  soft  air  that  swells 

My  silver  temple  bells. 

Winds  of  the  spring,  the  little  flowers  that  shine 

Where  the  young  barley  slopes  to  meet  the  pine, 

Gold  of  the  charlock,  guerdon  of  the  rain, 

I  give  to  them  again. 

Yet  tho  the  fishing-boats  return  full-laden 

Out  of  the  broad  blue  east, 

Under  the  brown  roofs  pain  is  their  handmaiden, 

THE  EDITOR 

Explains     How    to     Keep    Up    Mental    and 
Physical  Vigor. 


A  New  Jersey  editor  writes: 

"  A  long  indulgence  in  improper  food 
brought  on  a  condition  of  nervous  dyspep- 
sia, nearly  three  years  ago,  so  severe  that 
I  had  to  quit  work  entirely.  I  put  myself 
on  a  strict  regimen  of  Grape-Nuts  food,  with 
plenty  of  out-door  exercise  and  in  a  few 
months  found  my  stomach  so  far  restored 
that  the  process  of  digestion  gave  me  pleas- 
ure instead  of  distress. 

"It  also  built  up  my  strength  so  that  I 
was  able  to  resume  my  business,  which  is 
onerous,  as  I  not  only  edit  my  own  paper 
but  also  do  a  great  deal  of  'outside'  writing. 

"  I  find  that  the  Grape-Nuts  diet  enables 
me  to  write  with  greater  vigor  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  without  the  feeling  of  brain-fag 
with  which  I  used  to  be  troubled.  As  to 
bodily  vigor — I  can  and  do  walk  miles  every 
day  without  fatigue — a  few  squares  used  to 
weary  me  before  I  began  to  live  on  Grape- 
Nuts  ! "  Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

There's  a  reason.  Read  the  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
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COLUMBIA   MARK   XUVII 


/^UR  factory  buildings  and  equipment,  materials  and  processes,  are  unap- 
^"-^  proached  in  the  entire  American  Automobile  industry  and  in  many  essen- 
tials Columbia  Gasolene  Cars  for  1 906  are  a  full  year  in  advance  of  all  others. 
This  is  not  mere  assertion.  Make  the  comparison  yourself.  In  no  other  cars  will 
you  find  crankshafts  machined  cold  from  a  solid  block  of  metal  and  chrome-nickel 
steel  transmission  shafts,  jack-shafts,  gears,  etc.,  nor  the  I-beam  front  axle  forged 
in  one  continuous  piece.  In  no  others  will  you  find  the  same  perfection  of  body 
designs,  beauty  of  color  schemes  and  painstaking  details  of  finish.  Mark 
XLVII,  four  cylinders,  40-45  h.  p.,  double  chain  drive,  price  $4500  to 
$5500  according  to  body,  is  the  accepted  ideal  of  the  American  high-powered 
cars.  Mark  XLVI,  four-cylinders,  28  h.  p.  shaft-drive,  price  $3000,  is 
unequalled  among  medium  powered  four-cylinder  cars.  Mark  XLIV-2,  two 
opposed  cylinders,  1 8  h.  p.,  shaft  drive,  price  $1  750,  we  offer  as  the  highest 
grade  two-cylinder  car  in  the  market. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Columbia  Gasolene  Cars,  Columbia  Electric  Carriages  and 
Columbia  Electric  Commercial  Vehicles,  will  be  mailed  on  request;  also  special  illustrated 
Booklets;  "Columbia  Chrome-nickel  Steel,"  "Fashioning  a  Crankshaft,"  " Consisten 
Differences  in  Columbia  Cars"    "Transmission,  Etc." 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY, 

HARTFORD.    CONN. 

New  York  Branch :    1 34- 1 36- 1 38  West  39th  Street.    Chicago  Branch :    1 332- 1 334  Michigan 

Ave.     Boston:    Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  74-76-78  Stanhope  Street.    Philadelphia: 

Pennsylvania  Electric  Vehicle  Co.,  250  North  Broad  Street.     Washington  : 

Washington  E.  V.  Transportation  Co.,  15th  Street  and  Ohio  Ave. 

Member  Association  Licensed  Auto.  Mfrs. 


Buy  This  Automobile  Wagon 


Yi  in.  Rubber  Tire  on  selected  hickory  wheels.  Latest  per- 
fected "Bike"  axles.  New  Auto  seat  trimmed  with  heavy  all 
wool  cloth.  Worth  $125.00.  "Union"  Quality.  Fully  Guaran- 
teed. We  ship  for  your  examination  without  a  cent  in  ad- 
vance, if  desired,  and  allow 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Money  refunded  on  all  purchases  not  satisfactory. 
Yovi  save  Dealer's  Profits.  We  build  150  styles 
of  vehicles  from  $26.50  to  $150.00.  50  styles  Har- 
ness, $5.00  to  $50.00.  Write  to-day  for  our  200-page 
Illustrated  Style  Book.    Free  for  the  asking. 

UNION  BUGGY  CO., 

No.  43  Saginaw  St.  PONTIAC.  MICH 
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A  TEST  THAT  MEANS  SOMETHING 

A  6,ooomile  run  in  early  winter,  though  deep  sand  and  mud  and  over  a  mountain  range — at  a  total  repair 
cost  for  the  two  cars  making  the  trip  of  only  pi. 50 — '    a  pretty  good  demonstration  of  endurance. 

Before  being  accepted  as  the  cars  for  1906,  the  two  Haynes — one  Model  'R'  and  one  Model  'O'—  made  such 
a  trip  with  that  result.  The  route  was  purpose  1.  selected  because  of  its  difficult  roads.  There  were  absolutely  no 
serious  troubles  or  delays  en  route,  and  whe  the  car  got  back  and  were  taken  apart  it  was  found  that  the  bearings 
showed  no  wear  whatever.  The  roller  pinion — an  exclusive  Haynes  feature — which  overcomes  every  objection  to 
large  shaft-driven  cars,  was  not  the  leas  worn.  Stripping  of  gears  in  the  transmission  and  roller  pinion  is  impossible 
The  test  given  these  two  models  wr  twice  as  severe  as  that  given  any  car  in  ordinary  use,  and  proves  that  the 
Haynes  is  the  car  of  small  cost  for  repaii  and  up-keep.  When  sending  for  catalogue  address  desk  K.  1  for  prompt 
attention.    Any  Haynes  agent  will  demonstrate  their  worth  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

THE   HAYNES   AUTOMOBILE   CO. 


(  Oldest  Automobile  Manufactures  in  America.) 


New  York,  1715  Broadway. 

Model  "R"  Four-Cylinder  Touring  Car. 

Vertical  roller-bearing  engines.  Cylinders 
cast  separately,  6^x6  inches,  50  H.  P.  An  ex- 
clusive transmission  that  absolutely  prevents 
strippin,  of  gears.  Positive  cooling  system. 
Individual   and  special   lubrication.     Master 

lutch  has  metai  faces  and  takes  hold  with- 
out jerking.  Shaft  drive.  Exclusive  univer- 
sal joints  that  prevent  wear  o.  pins.  Sprock- 
et and  Roller  1  inion  and  perfect  Rear  Axle, 
all  exclusive.  Roller-bearings  throughout, 
108-inch  wheel  base.  5i  inch  tonneau,  seating 
five  people.  Four  to  sixty  miles  an  hou.  on 
high  gear.  Weight.  2.750  pounds.  Price  J3.500, 
f  o.b.,  Kokomo.     Full  Equipment. 


KOKOr/O,  INDIANA. 

MEMBERS  A.  L.  A.  M. 


Chicago,  1 420  Michigan  Ave. 


PRICE 

$800 


^ 


v**a& 


<\J$<W^M 


Model  H. 

Two  passenger 
Runabout  dou- 
ble opposed 
motor  under 
hood,  cylinders 
4kjX4  develop- 
ing 14  H.  P. 
Pla  ne tary 
transmi  ssion 
with  DIRECT 
BEVEL  GEAR 
DRxVE. 

The  strong  features  of  this  car  are  the  extreme  simplicity  and  accessibility  of 
the  engine  and  transmission.  The  crank  case  and  transmission  case  form  one 
casting  and  the  entire  engine  can  be  taken  apart  or  assembled  in  half  an  hour. 
Call  at  our  nearest  Agency  or  write  for  particulars  about  this  thoroughly  practical 
car.  We  also  make  three  high  powered  4  cylinder  touring  cars— Model  "F"  SO  H. 
P.,  $3500.  Model  »  K  "  35  H.  P.,  $2500.  Model  "  B"  24-28  H.  P.,  $2000,  and  Model 
"  C  "  20  H.  P.,  2  cylinder  opposed  tonneau  car,  $1250. 

WAYNE    AUTOMOBILE    CO.,   DEPT.    F,   DETROIT.    MICH. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable:  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-00  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  Ati 

'•■  The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.   Ferguson.     90c. 
"unlc  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 


WHICH  FLOOR  DO  YOU  PREFER? 

If  the  one  to  the  ri^ht  let  us  tell  you  how  easily  it  is  done  in 
thousands  of  homes  by  the  use  of 


— 


GRIPPIN'S  FLOOR  CRACK  FILLER  and  FINISHES 


Our  improved  method  ol  finish 
ing  all  floors.     Sanitary,  simple    V 
and   inexpensive.     Skilled  labor 
is  not  necessary. 

P>nFortE  Treatmtnt 


GRIPPING 

hi,  Crack  ami  Crenti  ffc 


Write  NOW  for  descriptive 
matter  to 

GRIPPIN  MFG.  CC.Dept.  B 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK  STATES 
After  Treatment 


And  mourning  is  their  feast. 

Yea,  tho  my  many  hands  are  raised  to  bless, 

I  am  not  strong  to  give  them  happiness. 

Sorrow  comes  swiftly  as  the  swallow  flying, 

0  little  lives,  that  are  so  quickly  done. 
Peace  is  my  raiment,  mercy  is  my  breath, 

1  am  the  gentle  one. 

When  they  are  tired  of  sorrow  and  of  sighing, 
I  give  them  death. 

—From  Temple  Bar  (March). 


Beyond  the  Spectrum. 

By  Florence  Wilkinson. 
We  can  not  look  beyond 

The  spectrum's  mystic  bar. 
Beyond  the  violet  light 

Aye,  other  lights  there  are, 
And  waves  that  touch  us  not, 

Voyaging  far. 

Vast  ordered  forces, 

Invisible,  unfelt, 
Their  language  less  than  sound, 

Their  name  unspelt. 
Suns  can  not  brighten  them, 

Nor  white  heat  melt. 

We  chip  an  eye-hole  through 
(Swedenborg,  Roentgen,  Hertz} 

Into  that  walled  land 
Glimpsed  as  by  candle-spurts. 

Our  naked  ignorance 
It  hurts,  it  hurts  1 

Or,  in  the  clammy  dark 

We  dig,  as  dwarfs  for  coaL 
Yet  one  Mind  fashioned  it 

And  Us,  a  luminous  whole, 
As,  lastly,  thou  shalt  see, 

Thou,  O  my  soul. 

— From  Mediae's  Magazine  (March), 


PERSONALS. 

General  John  31.  Schofield.— "  A  great  soldier, 
a  great  administrator,  a  great  statesman,  and  a  great 
patriot,"  is  the  way  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  sums  up  the 
life  of  John  M.  Schofield,  who  died  at  St.  Augustine 
on  March  4.  General  Schofield  was  born  in  Gerry,  N. 
Y.,  in  1831,  and  entered  West  Point  in  1849.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general,  and  a  year  later,  1862,  he  was  appointed  major, 
general  of  volunteers,  having  command  of  a  depart- 
ment and  an  army  in  the  field.  General  Schofield  par- 
ticipated in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  later  com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  for  which  he 
was  made  brigadier-general  and  brevet-general  in  the 
regular  army.  After  the  war,  in  1S6S-69,  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  War.  In  1SS8  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  army  and  continued  in  that  office  until  1895,  when 
he  was  made  lieutenant-general  and  retired.  Schofield 
was  the  last  of  the  surviving  army  commanders  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  his  death,  says  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  "  removed  the  most  notable  figure  that  yet  re- 
mained from  the  Civil  War.-'  Alexander  Mackay- 
Smith,  Bishop-coadjutor  of  the  diocese  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, says  of  General  Schofield : 

If  his  death  awakens  no  thrill  of  feeling  which  fills 
the  nation  with  mingled  pride  and  grief  it  is  only  be- 
cause the  exceeding  modesty  of  the  man  caused  him 
to  shrink  from  the  public  gaze.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  know  him  well  and  to  have  held  many  long  and  in- 
teresting conversations  with  him,  but  I  cannot  re- 
member his  ever  alluding  in  anyway  to  his  own  promi- 
nent part  in  the  colossal  events  which  filled  his  youth. 
To  one  who  knew  what  he  had  done  there  came  an  al- 
most awe-struck  feeling  in  his  presence,  but  it  was 
never  due  to  any  allusions  made  by  him.  He  always 
seemed  to  me  like  a  fragment  of  history,  or  like  one  of 


$62.50  Round  Trip  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 

Via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  &  North-Western  Line 
Daily  (rom  Chicago  April  25  to  M.-iy  5.  Choice  of  routes, 
best  of  train  service,  liberal  return  limit.  Three  fast  trains 
daily  to  California.  Descriptive  lieiraiure  giving  full  par- 
ticulars mailed  on  application  to  W  B.  Kniskem,  Passgr. 
Traf.,  Mgr.,  C.  &  N.-W.  Ky.,  Chicago. 
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those  colossal  boulders  which  a  far-off  glacier  age  has 
carried  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  He  showed, 
however,  few  signs  of  advancing  life;  he  was  always 
cheerful,  intensely  interested  In  the  latest  telegrams 
from  all  over  the  world,  free  from  all  depression,  and 
never  speaking  evd  of  any  one. 

Most  of  our  generals  in  those  early  years  of  the  con. 
flict  had  a  weakness  for  "losing  their  heads,"  and  those 
who  survived  the  terrible  sifting  of  reputations  which 
followed  were  officers  gifted  with  this  unusual  power 
of  thinking  and  deciding  calmly  in  the  midst  of  wildly 
exciting  alarms.  Thus  it  was  that  General  Grant 
earned  his  earlier  fame,  and  so,  too,  General  Sherman 
came  to  the  front,  and  when  one  talked  with  General 
Schofield  he  could  easily  discover  signs  of  a  like  power, 
even  in  the  peaceful  events  of  ordinary  life.  I  cannol 
imagine  any  one  becoming  excited  in  his  presence. 
There  was  a  calm  deliberation  in  all  his  words,  a  power 
of  ultimate  good  judgment,  and  an  apparent  equi- 
poise of  all  his  abilities  which  had  something  of  the 
"professor"  about  it. 


Death  of  James  Stephen  Hogg.— Ex-Governor 
Hogg,  of  Texas,  who  died  at  Houston  on  March  3,  was 
born  in  the  Lone  Star  State  on  March  24,  1851.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Confederate  brigadier,  who  fell  at 
Corinth  in  1862.  Hogg  first  entered  public  life  in  1873 
when  he  was  elected  justice  of  peace  of  Quitman,  Tex- 
as. In  1878  he  was  elected  county  attorney  of  Wood 
county,  and  his  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  that  office  was 
so  successful  that  in  1880  he  was  elected  district  attor- 
ney for  the  Seventh  Judicial  District  of  Texas.  The 
New  York  Tribune  gives  this  sketch  of  his  work  in 
that  office  : 

That  was  at  a  time  when  district  attorneys  in  Texas 
had  to  possess  grit  and  determination.  Lawlessness 
was  rampant.  The  rifle  and  shotgun  settled  disputes 
and  entire  communities  laughed  the  courts  to  scorn. 
The  young  district  attorney  went  at  his  work  with 
■courage.  He  sent  a  dozen  of  the  most  notorious  out- 
laws to  prison.  The  rest  fled  from  the  State,  and  such 
was  his  fame  as  a  relentless  pursuer  of  lawbreakers 
that  he  was  elected  Attorney- General  of  Texas  in  1886 
and  again  in  1888  on  an  anti-railroad  and  anti-mo- 
nopoly platform.  While  he  was  Attorney-General  he 
said  he  would  purge  the  State  of  lawlessness  if  it  took 
every  dollar  in  the  treasury.  He  immediately  secured 
the  arrest  of  a  lawless  character  who  had  committed 
sixteen  murders  and  boasted  that  the  State  could  not 
stop  his  career.  Mr.  Hogg  secured  his  conviction  on 
each  individual  count,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  for  life.  Mr.  Hogg  also  prosecuted  cases 
against  the  railroad  companies  and  recovered  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  for  the  State. 

SLEEP   DESTROYER 

The  Old  Fashioned  Coffee. 


She  suffered  from  nervousness  by  day  and 
sleeplessness  by  night. 

"  Up  to  three  years  ago,"  writes  a  young 
•woman,  "I  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
coffee  freely  and  did  not  realize  that  it  was 
injuring  my  health  till  I  was  suddenly  made 
the  victim  of  nervous  headaches  so  violent 
that  I  was  compelled  to  give  up  household 
activities  and  stay  in  bed  much  of  the  time. 
Then  insomnia  came  upon  me  and  the 
wretchedness  of  sleepless  nights  was  added 
to  the  agony  of  painful  days. 

"  This  lasted  till  a  year  ago,  when  I  was 
persuaded  by  a  friend  to  give  up  coffee  en- 
tirely and  use  Postum  Food  Coffee.  The  re- 
sult was,  in  less  than  a  week  I  began  to  feel 
the  change  for  the  better,  my  nerves  grew 
stronger  and  I  began  to  sleep  a  little.  Day 
by  day  the  improvement  continued  and  in  a 
short  time,  I  was  restored  to  health.  My 
headaches  left  me,  the  nervousness  passed 
away  entirely,  and  I  enjoy  good,  sound 
sleep  every  night. 

"This  is  what  I  owe  to  Postum,  and  I  feel 
it  but  right  to  tell  you  of  it."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

There's  a  reason.  Read  the  little  book, 
"The  Eoad  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


SEE  AMERICA  FIRST 


BUT    FIRST    OF  ALL 


SEE  YELLOWSTONE  PARK 


It's  the  place  to  go  for  a  week,  a  month,  or  the  season.       Superb  in  its  outlng-posibUIties. 
The  greatest  of  Nature's  wonders:    the  finest  coaching  trip  in  America. 
"Wonderland  1906."-  Six  Cents.- tells  about  it.     Go  via  the     ■ 

GARDINER    GATEWAY 

AND   THE 

NORTHERN      PACIFIC      RAILWAY 

A.  M.  CLELAND.     GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT.    ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 
Send  Six  Cents  for  "Eastward  Through  the  Storied  Northwest." 
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Writes  Black 
Copies  Purple 

The  new  indelible  pencii 
that  has  all  the  good  quali- 
ties of  a  good  fountain  pen, 
without  the  bother. 

The  writing  is  permanent. 

It  writes  freely,  smoothly, 
carries  and  holds  a  6harp 
point. 

It  makes  a  better  copy  than 
copying  ink. 

Both  letter  and  copy  are  in- 
delible. 

Is  Bold  with  or  without 
nickel  pencil  point  protector 
by  all  stationers. 

For  all  records  requiring 
speed  or  memoranda  of  a  per- 
manent character,  Dixon's 
Eterno  will  be  found  a  great 
convenience,  as  the  writing  will 
last  as  long  as  the  paperendures. 

Dixon's  Pencil  Onide,  indexed  by  vo- 
cations, will  tell  you  the  kind  of  lead 
pencil  you  should  use.    Sent  free. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 

Dept.  U  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WHERE  DOES 
UR  MONEY 
GO? 


A  systematic  record  of  personal  and  house- 
hold accounts  will  tell  you. 

THEAUTOMATICCASHBOOK 

records  what  you  spend  and  how.  Keeps 
accurate  record  of  investments  and  returns 
therefrom  and  teaches  economy  by  showing 
where  you  can  curtail. 

You  cannot  save  systematically  until  you 
guard  your  expenditures. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  CASH  BOOK  is  simple  and 
complete  and  the  best  device  of  its  kind  ever 
sold. 

A  handsome,  loose  leaf  book,  leather  bound, 
with  your  name  stamped  in  gold,  for  £2.00,  or 
with  cloth  binding,  for  $1.00,  charges  prepaid, 
and  your  money  back  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Additional  sheets,  25c.  per  dozen,  to  insert 
as  desired.  ORDER  TO-DAY.  Further  infor- 
mation furnished  upon  request. 

W.  A.   MARSH 

816  Col.  Savings  and  Trust  Bldg.,  Columbus,  0. 
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Tells 

how  to 

beautify 

your 

home  a 

little 

•xpense 


Discriminating, 
home-Living  per- 
sons   are     entliu- 
liasttc  in   their 


FREE 

Don't  wait 
— write  for 
it  now 

Consult  this 

book  and 

you'll 

save  time, 

money 

and 

worry 


pra 
bonl 


tse  of  our  new 


This  new  book  "The  Proper  Treat- 
ment for  Floors,  Woodwork  and  Fur- 
niture," tells  all  about  wood,  wood- 
cleaning,  finishing  and  polishing.  Ex- 
plains how  soft  pine  can  be  made  to 
look  like  beautiful  hard  wood.  Every 
housewife  and  home  lover  should 
have  a  copy.  Sent  FREE  by  the 
manufacturers  of 


Johnson's 


p  Prepared  Wax=j 

"A  Complete  Finish  and  Polish/or  all  Wood." 

For   Woodwork,  Furniture  and  Floors 


finish   to 
Will  not 


Produces  lasting,  artistic,  sanitary 
which  dust  and  dirt  will  not  adhere, 
crack,  blister,  peel  off, 
show  laps,  scratches,  or 
heel  marks.  Johnson's 
Wax  is  far  superior  to  any 
other,  one  reason  is  that 
it  contains  the  most  pol- 
ishing wax  to  be  found. 
Fine  for  preserving  and 
polishing  oilcloth  and 
linoleum. 

Johnson's    Prepared 
wax  is  sold  by  all  deal= 
ers  in  paint    ^    lb.  can 
30  cents  ;  1  and  2  lh.  cans,  60  cents  pound ;  4,  5 
and  8  lb.  cans,  50  cents  per  pound. 

Write  to-day  for  book  and  mention  edition  LD3. 

S.   C.   JOHNSON   &    SON, 
Racine,  Wis. 

'■'The  Wood-Finishing  Authorities " 


CAN'T  YOU  SLEEP? 

when  lying  down  ?     You  can  get  restful, 
satisfying  sleep  by  using 

Dr.  Day's  Comfort  Spring 

The  balanced,  hinged  head  sup- 

s  the  upper  part  of  the  body 

t  any  desired  angle  —brings 

comfort  and  Induces  sleep. 

relieves    asthma,    in- 

__  somnia, difficult 

breathing  or  heart 

trouble,  and  is 

invaluable  for 

maternity, 

rheumatism 

or    other 

't*  cases 

requiring    the    lifting  of   the   patient. 

Fits  any  bed.  30  days'  free  trial.   Send 

sSSJ  J    for  catalogue. 

COMFORT  SPRING  CO., 51 7  Benton  St..  Jollet,  III. 


1/j  PCMTQ  "ill  bring  you,  every  week  for  13  weeks  the 
IJ  ULIllO  Pathfinder,  the  old  reliable  national  news 
review  for  busy  people.  Clean,  healthy,  inspiring— a  time 
and  money-saver.  Samples  free.  Pathfinder,  Wash.,D.  C. 


'Die  popularity  of  Attorney-General  Hogg  was  so 
great  in  18S9,  we  are  told  further  by  T/ie  Tribune,  that 
he  was  elected  Governor  by  150,000  plurality.  As  Gov- 
ernor he  set  on  foot  a  war  against  all  the  corporations 
and  financial  institutions  of  the  State,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  abused  and  lampooned  even  in  his  own 
party.  In  1892,  when  he  was  renominated,  an  inde- 
pendent was  placed  in  the  field  against  him,  but  Hogg 
was  successful  in  spite  of  this  opposition. 


Woman    Broker's    Religious     Methods.— Al- 

tho  Mrs.  J.Alden  Gaylord  conducts  a  bond-invest- 
ment business  in  Wall  Street  she  firmly  believes  that 
financial  success  can  be  gained  in  that  "frenzied'' 
business  center  by  godly  spiritual  guidance.  Mrs. 
Gaylord  has  achieved  the  distinction  of  taking  over 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  her  late  husband  and 
running  them  on  original  lines.  Says  the  New  York 
Herald: 

Seated  at  her  desk  in  a  spacious  office,  this  plucky 
little  woman,  whose  hair  is  only  slightly  tinged  with 
gray,  spends  her  time  discussing  with  her  clients  the 
flotation  of  security  issues  and  the  financing  of  railway 
lines.  Religious  mottoes  are  posted  on  the  walls,  and 
a  Testament  and  prayer-books  occupy  a  conspicuous 
place  on  the  desk. 

"  Ves,  every  morning  after  I  arrive  in  this  city," 
said  Mrs.  Gaylord,  "  I  spend  a  few  minutes  in  Old 
Trinity  to  pray.  That  was  a  custom  of  my  husband's, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  godly  men  that  lived.  Be- 
fore we  begin  business  here  we  have  a  prayer-meeting 
in  the  office.  I  have  a  good  many  young  men  here  to 
whom  I  am  teaching  the  business.  I  conduct  the  ser- 
vices, assisted  by  my  partner,  Mr.  Fletcher. 

"  We  carry  on  our  work  here  according  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Scri  ptures.  Even  if  I  make  only  one-quarter 
of  one  per  cent.,  that  is  enough.  And  business  is  coming 
in  from  every  part  of  the  country.  It  is  perfectly  won- 
derful. Only  yesterday  two  loans  came  in— one  for 
$3,000,000  and  another  for  $2,000,000. 

"  The  deals  will  be  closed  to-morrow.  I  believe  the 
Lord  has  educated  me  in  all  this.  I  know  he  is  help- 
ing me,  and  the  money  I  make  will  all  go  to  the  Lord. 
I  only  want  to  provide  for  my  grandchildren.  All  the 
rest  will  go  to  charity  and  missions." 


King  Alfonso  as  a  Lover.— King  Alfonso  of 
Spain  appears  to  have  been  a  very  much  "  abused 
youth,"  according  to  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Herald. 
Until  recently,  we  are  told,  it  has  been  unanimously 
agreed  that  he  is  an  imbecile  and  a  weakling,  but  now 
"  writers  turn  and  admit  that  he  is  very  much  of  a  boy, 
brave  withal,  generous,  kingly  in  bearing,  and  an  hon- 
est lover."  Alfonso  is  to  marry  Princess  Ena,  a  niece 
of  King  Edward  VII.,  some  time  in  June,  and  it  is  as  a 
lover  of  the  princess  "  that  he  has  proven  himself  to 
be  a  straightforward  youth  with  honest  impulses." 
The  Herald  says  further  : 

The  people  are  delighted  because,  in  a  way,  she  is 
their  direct  choice.  Before  this  matter  was  as  well 
decided  as  it  is  to-day,  there  were  eight  possible  choices 
open  to  the  King.  These  included  Princess  Olga  of 
Cumberland,  aged  21 ;  Princess  Victoria  of  Prussia, 
aged  13;  Princess  Wiltrude  of  Bavaria,  aged  21;  Prin- 
cess Patricia  of  Connaught,  aged  19;  Princess  Marie 
Antoinette  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  aged  21;  Prin- 
cess Beatrice  of  Saxe-Coburg,  aged  21 ;  Princess  Ena 
of  Battenburg,  aged  18,  and  Princess  Louise  of  Orleans 
aged  23. 

The  Diano  Illustranda,  an  influential  Spanish 
paper,  started  a  voting  contest,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  King,  to  see  which  of  the  many  princesses  would 
meet  with  the  greatest  popular  approval.  Of  62.000 
votes  cast  the  Princess  Ena  received  30,128,  and  the 
Princess  Patricia  was  next,  with  21.000.  But  that  was 
not  what  determined  the  King  to  marry  her.  He  met 
them  all,  and  selected,  as  any  one  of  his  subjects  would 
have  done,  the  lady  of  his  choice.  As  it  happened, 
however,  it  coincided  with  the  popular  choice,  and  so 
endeared  him  to  the  sentimental  Spaniards. 

King  Alfonso  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  reckless 
automobile  enthusiast.  He  also  swims,  and  sails  a 
yacht;  he  plays  tennis  and  billiards  and  he  is  a  crack 
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shot  and  fencer.  He  always  rides  well  and  is  a  skilled 
gymnast.  Vance  Thompson,  in  a  recent  magazine 
article,  says  of  him: 

This  young  man  leads  a  busy  life,  made  up  of  work 
and  study  and  sport,  such  a  life  as  any  clean-minded, 
spirited  young  man  might  lead.  And  this  is  what  has 
endeared  him  to  his  people.  In  no  monarchy  was  the 
King's  majesty  more  hedged  about  with  ceremony. 
The  young  King  has  broken  it  all  down.  His  ances- 
tors gloomed  behind  the  curtained  windows  of  the 
palace.    He  has  gone  to  the  people. 


The  Hero  of  "  Bloody  Sunday."— George  Gapon, 
the  Russian  priest,  who  on  Sunday,  January  22,  1905, 
led  the  workingmen  of  St.  Petersburg  to  death  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  petition  personally  the  Czar,  and 
whose  action  added  his  name  to  the  list  of  heroes  and 
leaders  of  men,  has  just  published  "  The  Story  of  My 
Life,"  in  which  he  relates  how  he  led  his  countrymen 
in  their  quest  for  justice.  Reviewing  this  book,  the 
New  York  Times  calls  it  "  a  remarkable  human  docu- 
ment "  and  one  which  "  probably  represents  the  life  of 
hundreds  of  the  Russian  clergy  who  are  faithful  to  the 
faith  but  not  to  the  administration  of  Orthodoxy."  A 
condensation  of  this  review  follows: 

Gapon  was  born  in  the  village  of  Biliki,  in  the 
Province  of  Poltava,  South  Russia.  At  the  age  of  15  he 
read  Tolstoy,  and  became  more  contented  with  his  lot, 
but  he  confesses  that  at  an  early  age  he  showed  an  un- 
ruly spirit,  particularly  in  the  theological  discussions. 
Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  was  ordained  a  priest 
and  took  up  chapel  work  at  Poltava.  His  married  life 
was  not  long.  His  wife  died,  aftei  which  "  it  seemed 
as  if  all  clear  meaning  had  gone  out  of  my  priestly 
life."  After  one  or  two  vain  attempts,  Gapon  secured 
admission  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Academy  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. When  he  preached  he  drew  his  ideals  from  the 
Bible  and  not  from  the  fathers  of  Russia,  either  politi- 
cal or  ecclesiastical,  with  the  result  that  his  sermons 
were  not  popular.  His  religion  was  so  broad,  prac- 
tical, and  wholesome  that  his  congregations  could  not 
understand  him ;  but  the  Government  did,  and  under 
some  pretense  sent  him  to  Crimea.  On  his  return  to 
St.  Petersburg  again,  Gapon  began  mission  work 
under  Sabler,  the  assistant  of  Pobiedonostseff.  In  this 
way  he  became  acquainted  with  revolutionists  who 
used  the  labor  missions  as  a  blind,  and  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  Political  Police.  Gapon  was  sent  to  Mos- 
cow by  the  head  of  the  Political  Police  to  aid  in  organ- 
izing the  Workingmen's  Association  in  that  city. 
Trepoff  was  then  Chief  of  Police  in  Moscow,  and 
was  trying  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  workingmen  by 
making  them  believe  that  the  Government  was  their 
friend,  and  promising  them  administrative  encourage- 
ment in  strikes  providing  they  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  revolutionists.  Gapon  could  not  at  first  un- 
derstand this  apparent  benevolence  of    the  Govern- 
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ment;  but  he  soon  found  out.  The  scheme  of  the 
Government  was  as  follows: 

••  This  Association  is  a  clever  trap,  constructed  by 
the  police  in  order  to  separate  the  working  classes  from 
the  intellectuals,  and  in  this  way  to  kill  the  political 
movement.  It  is  weakening  the  power  of  the  workmen 
very  much.  The  organizers,  with  the  help  of  the  Secret 
Police,  are  doing  their  best  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  people  from  political  ideas.  They  allow  the  work- 
men a  limited  right  of  meeting,  but  during  the  discus- 
sion the  agents  of  the  Secret  Police  are  fishing  out  the 
cleverer  ar.d  more  intelligent  men,  whom  they  arrest 
afterward." 

Thus  it  was  that  Gapon  found  himself  a  Government 
agent  engaged  to  stimulate  organized  labor  with  love 
for  the  Autocracy,  and  he  soon  realized  that  he  was 
expected  to  use  his  influence  with  the  workmen  if  they 
became  refractory — not  according  to  his  own  conscience 
and  convictions,  but  in  accordance  with  Government 
orders.  The  priest  did  not  like  that  kind  of  work,  but 
he  was  aware  that  his  revolutionary  tendencies  were 
gradually  becoming  known.  lie  returned  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg and  organized  theworkingmen  of  the  Putiloff 
and  Semianikoff  works.  When  the  famous  strikes  of 
December  and  January,  1905,  came,  Gapon  received  the 
long-expected  orders  from  the  Government  to  act  as  an 
"  agent  provocateur."  Instead  of  being  the  Govern- 
ment's agent,  Gapon,  the  eve  of  "  Bloody  Sunday," 
turned  his  organized  strikers  into  revolutionists  and 
determined  to  make  the  Czar  listen  to  the  complaints 
of  the  strikers.  The  Government,  meantime,  being  in- 
formed of  Gapon's  change  of  mind,  took  measures 
forcibly  to  prevent  such  a  meeting.  The  priest  readily 
believed  that  the  Czar  would  receive  him,  and  if,  for 
any  reason,  his  Majesty  was  prevented  from  so  doing 
that  the  soldiers  would  not  fire  on  him.  So  he  prepared 
this  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  Czar  in  person  : 

"Sire,  I  fear  that  your  Ministers  have  not  told  you 
the  whole  truth  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  capital. 
Be  assured  that  the  workmen  and  the  people  of  St. 
Petersburg,  trusting  in  you,  have  irrevocably  decided 
to  appear  to-morrow  at  2  P.M.  before  the  Winter  Pal- 
ace, in  order  to  present  to  you  a  statement  of  their 
needs  and  those  of  the  whole  Russian  people.  ...  I, 
the  representative  of  the  workmen,  and  my  brave  com- 
rades guarantee  the  safety  of  your  person  at  the  price 
of  our  lives." 

Gapon  says  that  the  Ministry  promised  him  that  the 
petition  would  be  received.  What  followed  when  the 
processions  of  workmen  converged  upon  the  Winter 
Palace  and  the  reception  they  met  with  are  matters  of 
history.  Even  the  police,  we  are  told,  believed  that 
the  military  would  not  fire.  When  too  late,  Gapon 
realized  his  mistake. 

"  Horror  crept  into  my  heart.  The  thought  flashed 
through  my  mind,  'And  this  is  the  work  of  our  Little 
Father  the  Czar.'  Perhaps  this  anger  saved  me,  for 
now  I  knew  in  very  truth  that  a  new  chapter  was  opened 
in  the  book  of  the  history  of  our  people.  I  stood  up,  and 
a  little  group  of  workmen  gathered  around  me  again. 
Looking  backward,  I  saw  that  our  line,  though  still 
stretching  into  the  distance,  was  broken,  and  that  many 
of  the  people  were  fleeing.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  called 
to  them,  and  in  a  moment  I  stood  there,  the  centre  of 
a  few  scores  of  men,  trembling  with  indignation  amid 
the  broken  ruins  of  our  movement.  Again  we  started, 
and  again  the  firing  began.  After  the  last  volley  I 
arose  again  and  found  myself  alive,  but  still  unhurt." 

On  that  same  night,  in  disguise,  Father  Gapon  ad- 
dressed several  meetings  of  revolutionists,  and  later  on 
escaped  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  journeyed  to  the 
frontier.  From  there  on  to  Geneva,  Paris,  and  Lon- 
don he  journeyed  as  a  disciple  and  prophet  of  the 
"  Cause"  in  Russia. 
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BROOKS-BOAT  MFG..C0. 

^  Originators  of  the  Pattern  System  of  float  Building,  ga 


HOME  STUDY 
COURSES 


O' 


iUR  School  affords 
the  home  student 
an  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue a  Complete  High 
School  Course  under 
professors  in  leading 
American  colleges 
and  universities.  The 
Courses  in  English 
are  given  by  Prof. 
Genung,  of  Amherst. ; 
History,  by  Prof. 
Wells,  of  Yale  ;  Latin, 
by  Prof.  Harkness,  of 
Brown;  Greek,  by 
Prof.  Chase,  of  Har- 
vard. An  eminent 
specialist  is  at  the 
head  of  every  depart- 
ment. 
Students  may  regis- 
ter at  any  time  and  may  take  up  complete  "courses 
or  pursue  special  branches.  Special  attention  Is 
given  to  students  preparing  for  college.  We  also 
offer  instruction  in  Commercial  and  Normal 
Branches. 

Every  reader  of  The  Digest  who  is  interested 
in  home  study  and  •orrespondence  teaching  is 
invited  to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  eighty-page 
catalogue  and  full  information  in  regard  to  our 
home  study  courses. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  29,  Springfield,  Mass. 


John  F.  Genung,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English. 


MANY 

STORIES  FROM 

MANY 

NURSES 


■ 


A  Book  of  absorbing  interest,  in  which  half  a 
hundred  Chautauqua  Nurses  tell  of  success  won. 

Our  Course  of  training  by  home  study  is  invalu- 
able for  the  practicing  Nurse  or  the  beginner. 

Endorsements    by    physicians,    nurses     and 
patients. 

Letters  from  hundreds  of  graduates  earning 
$12  to  $30  weekly.   Above  mailed  upon  request. 
THE  CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING, 
381  Main  St.,  Jamestown,  N  Y- 


^theLAWho'me 
j^*   as  lincoln  did. 

The  Home  Law  School  Series 
Now  complete,  prepares 
ambitious  students  for 
the  Bar,  any  slate;  covers 
Theory&Practiceauthor- 
itatively. simply.  Marks 
o»  epoch.  First  fewsetsat 
SPECIAL  PRICE.  U  rite 

FREDERICK  J.  DRAKE  &  CO. 

206E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 


SEND  FOR  MY  BROCHURE 

The  Art   of    Expression 

The  Anna  Morgan  Studios  are  a  school  for  culture — where  the 
education  that  consists  of  mere  knowledgeissupplcmentcii  I  1  in- 
struction leading  to  perfect  finish— to  the  interpretation,  express- 
ion and  realization  of  the  best  that  life  holds  for  the  individual. 
Individual  and  class  instruction.  Graduating  classes  for  those 
w  ho  wish  to  become  teachers  or  dramatic  artists.  My  brochure 
will  interest  von  if  vouhave  a  son  or  daughter.  Write  for  it  to-day 

ANNA  MORGAN,  826  Fine  Arts  Blclg.,  CHICAGO,  III.' 


The  Prophylactic  Tooth  Brush 

cleans  between  the  teeth.    Sold  in  yellow  box  for  your  pro- 
tection, at  all  druggists.     Send  for  Booklet. 

Florence  Mfg.  Co.,  14  Pine  St.,  Florence,  Mass. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"Another  week 


55 


gone- 

and  the  little  family  in  your  cheerful 
home  is  still  unprotected  from  the 
trials  of  financial  stress  if  you  should 
be  suddenly  taken  away. 

Save  them  that  trial.  Save  a  little 
money  which  now  goes  for  inciden- 
tals, and  let  it  build  a  barrier  wall 
against  the  attacks  of  want,  when 
such  protection  is  most  needed. 

The  Prudential 

can  help  you  build  that  wall.  It  is 
no  idle  catch  phrase  that  has  insepar- 
ably linked  the  Prudential  name  with 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  It  has  the 
strength  of  Gibraltar,  and  you  may 
well  use  its  resources,  its  solidity,  its 
liberal  terms  of  insurance  to  safe- 
guard the  financial  welfare  of  your 
family. 

Another  week  has  begun.  Write 
to-day  for  circular,  "How  Can  I 
Invest  One  Hundred  Dollars  per 
Year  to  the  Best  Advantage  ?" 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company 

of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  tha 
State  of  New  Jersey. 


Dept.  R 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN 
President 


HOME  OFFICE 
Newark,  N.  J. 


A  RARE  TOBACCO 

French's  Mixture 

is  a  delicious  blend  of  the 
cream  of   North  Carolina 
golden  leaf  with  a  superb 
natural  flavor,  aroma   and 
sweetness.      Made    nearly 
altogether  by  hand  in  the 
old-fashioned  way     Purest 
and  highest  grade  smoking 
tobacco  manufactured. 
Mild,  rich,  fragrant,  and  never  bites  the 
tongue.    Sold  only  direct  from  factory 
to  smoker.    Send  ten  cents   (silver  or 
stamps)  for  sample  pouch  and  booklet. 
French  Tobacco-Co,  Dept.  F,  Stateaville.N.C- 


MORE  OR   LESS    PUNGENT. 

HlaSore  Spot.  The  passenger  who  had  count  Into 
the  street-car  last  found  himself  regarding  with  some 
interest  the  exceedingly  red  nose  of  the  man  sitting 
opposite.  The  owner  of  the  nose  also  appeared  to  find 
it  put,  for  he  leaned  forward  presently  and  said,  with 
evident  irritation  : 

"  I  know  what  you're  lookin'  at." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 

"I  say  I  know  what  you're  lookin' at,  and  it  ain't 
what  you  think  it  is  at  all.  It's  erysipelas.  And 
what's  more,  it's  none  of  your  business,  anyhow  1  "  — 
Yout/i's  Companion. 


On  the  Use  of  the  Uraln.— A  head  man  in  a 
manufactory  was  watching  a  drayman  tugging  at  a 
heavy  case  one  day.  The  drayman's  face  was  red  and 
the  muscles  of  his  neck  were  bulging.  The  overseer 
thought  it  was  the  right  moment  to  offer  practical  as- 
sistance. 

"  Wait  a  minute  there,"  he  said.  "  Let  me  show  you 
how  easy  it  is  when  you  use  a  little  brain  with  your 
muscle."  And  he  grabbed  a  hook,  stuck  it  into  the 
case,  gave  a  yank,  and  went  sprawling  into  the  gutter 
under  the  dray.  He  got  up,  looked  at  the  hook,  and 
said,  "  Confound  it,  the  handle  comes  off  !  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  drayman,  respectfully,  "  my 
brain  told  me  that,  and  I  didn't  use  it." — Baltimore 
Sun. 


An  Easy  Way  Out.— An  army  examiner  once  had 
a  very  stupid  candidate  before  him,  who  apparently 
was  unable  to  answer  the  simplest  question.  At  last 
the  examiner  lost  his  temper,  and  with  sarcastic  em- 
phasis, quite  lost  on  the  youth  before  him,  queried : 

"  Suppose,  sir,  that  you  were  a  captain  in  command 
of  a  company  of  infantry ;  that  in  your  rear  was  an  im- 
possible abyss  :  that  on  either  side  of  you  towered  per- 
pendicular rocks  of  untraversable  height ;  that  before 
you  stood  the  enemy,  one  hundred  men  to  each  one  of 
yours.    What,  sir,  would  you  do  in  this  emergency  ?  " 

"  General,"  said  the  aspirant  to  military  honors,  "  I 
should  resign."—  Tit-Bits. 


The  "Boy"  Behind  the  Voice. — A  business 
man  who  was  in  a  hurry  called  up  an  establishment 
that  had  failed  to  deliver  goods  as  ordered.  A  small 
boyish  voice  was  heard  at  the  other  end  of  the  line : 
"  Whom  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Brown,  and  hurry  up,  my  boy." 

"  All  right,"  and  the  receiver  was  hung  up.  In  four 
minutes  it  was  taken  down  and  the  small  voice  said  : 
"  Mr.  Brown  is  not  in.    Can  I  aid  you  ? " 

"  See  here,  my  son,"  snapped  the  man  who  was  in  a 
hurry,  "  I  want  to  talk  with  some  one  who  can  do  busi- 
ness. When  I  need  the  office  boy  I  will  call  for  him. 
The  way  for  you  to  get  along  is  to  let  other  things 
alone  and  attend  to  your  own  duties." 

"  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  sir,"  responded  the 
small  soft  voice,  "  I  am  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany."— Rochester  Herald. 


Fore  and  Aft.— At  the  commencement  exercises  of 
one  of  our  large  colleges  a  prominent  lawyer  had  been 
asked  to  address  the  graduates.  Being  very  busy  about 
that  time,  he  neglected  to  give  any  thought  to  the  sub- 
ject of  his  discourse.  On  arriving  at  the  hall  where  the 
exercises  were  held  he  was  still  at  a  loss  for  a  topic. 
In  passing  through  a  large  swing  door  which  led  into 
the  hall  itself,  the  word  "  Push  "  painted  on  the  door 
happened  to  catch  his  eye.  Like  a  flash  it  occurred  to 
him  that  here  was  a  text  that  he  could  use  very  appro- 
priately. When  his  turn  came  to  speak,  he  arose  and 
addressed  the  audience  in  somewhat  the  following 
manner : 

"  Young  gentlemen,  the  subject  of  my  little  talk  with 
you  this  morning  can  be  expressed  in  one  short  word  ; 
it  is  a  thing  that  is  especially  applicable  to  you  young 
men  who,  in  one  line  or  another,  are  going  out  into  life 
to  make  your  way.  It  is  a  thing  without  which  no  man 
is  sure  of  attaining  success.  Gentlemen,  on  yonder 
door  is  the  word  I  refer  to." 

Every  eye  in  the  room  immediately  glanced  toward 
the  door  indicated,  but  or  the  inside  the  word  "  Pull" 
was  plainly  painted.— Lippincotf  s  Magazine. 


Had  Heard  of  It.— The  teacher  of  the  adult  Chi- 
nese in  the  mission  Sunday  school  had  told  her  class 
the  story  of  Noah's  ark  and  the  deluge. 


One  Macbeth  lamp- 
chimney  costs  a  trifle 
more  than  one  poor 
lamp-chimney.  A  year's 
supply  of  Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys  costs 
less.  My  chimneys  last 
and  they  fit. 

There  is  glass  that 
breaks  from  heat  and 
glass  that  doesn't. 

I  use  the  latter  for 
Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys  and  I  put 
my  name  on  them. 

Let  me  send  you  my 
Index  to  chimneys — 
it's  free.      Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 

INVESTIGATE  THE 

POULTRY  BUSINESS 


Write  for  a  free  copy  of  my 
book  describing 

Profitable 

Combinations 

of  Egg,  Broiler 

and  Roaster 

Farms 

It  gives  the  prices  paid  for  eggs  and  poultry- 
week  by  week  for  the  past  three  years.  It 
tells  how  and  when  a  hatch  taken  off  each 
week  in  the  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  make  %2  00 
on  a  large  winter  roaster.  It  tells  what 
profits  can  be  made  with  each  of  the  popu- 
lar breeds,  and  the  costs  of  production. 

I  have  helped  thousands  to  make  money 
with  poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and 
Brooders  are  used  on  the  money-making 
farms.  It  is  my  business  to  teach  those  who 
use  them  to  do  so  profitably.  Whether  your 
needs  are  small  or  large,  I  will  furnish  with- 
out charge,  estimates  and  plans  for  a  com- 
plete equipment  that  will  insure  success 
without  your  spending  a  dollar  uselessly. 

Send  for  my  complete  literature. 

CHAS.  Am  CYPHERS 
4547 Henry  St.  Buffalo,  M.  Y. 


GLOBE  INCUBATORS. 

Hatch  chickens    No  experience  necessary. 
Our  large  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  In- 
cubators and  Brooders  and  Poultry   Infor- 
mation mailed  free.  Writeto-day.  Address 

C.C.  SHOEMAKER 

Box  619  Freeport,  Ills. 


Readers  Of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Paper  Diapers 

They  Appeal  to  the 
Mother  of  the  Babe 

They  are  as  soft;  nearly  as  strong  as  cot- 
ton, and  a  perfect  absorbent;  are  medicated 
under  the  direction  of  a  chemist  to  prevent 
charing  and  scalding;  shaped  to  fit.  To  be 
worn  inside  the  regular  diaper  and  thrown 
away  or  burnt  when  soiled.  No  more 
soiled  diapers  to  wash,  that  will  surely  be 
a  relief. 

"We  could  fill  a  column  in  their  praise, 
but  any  mother  will  know.  And  the  price 
— less  than  one  cent  each  ;  $6.00  per  thou- 
sand, 05c.  per  hundred  F.  O.  B.  Cincinnati, 
or  will  send  50  by  mail  postpaid  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada  for  $1.00. 
If  skeptical  send  us  10c.  in  stamps  for 
samples  to-day. 

We  are  also  the  manufacturers  of  White- 
law  Paper  Blankets  and  send  three  full-size 
by  mail,  postpaid,  for  §1.00. 

Whitelaw  Paper  Goods  Co. 

Dept.  2.     -     Cincinnati,  Ohio 

FOODS  FOR  THE  SICK. 

Cereals   That   Are  Reliable  and   Nutri- 
tious In  the  Highest  Degree. 

"What  may  I  eat?"  This  question  has  been 
propounded  to  physicians  again  and  again. 
We  have  given  nearly  thirty  years  of  thought 
to  the  right  answer  to  this  momentous  query, 
and  the  results  of  our  labor  are  embodied  in  a 
44  Diet  List "  which  we  send  free  to  anyone  on 
request.  It  tells  how  and  why  Gluten  Flour 
is  invaluable  to  Dyspeptics— how  Special  Dia- 
betic Food  helps  those  suffering  from  Diabetes 
— how  Gluten  Grits  and  Barley  Crystals  make 
the  most  healthful  and  nourishing  breakfast 
cereals  for  those  who  cannot  eat  other  foods. 
We  also  make  health  flours  for  general  use. 
A  fair  trial  will  convince  you  of  the  merits  of 
these  celebrated  foods  and  cereals.  No  Dys- 
peptic. Diabetic,  or  other  sick  person  can 
afford  to  be  without  them — the  "Diet  List" 
will  explain  why — please  write  for  it. 

Trade-Mark  Registered. 

And  thcsjOs^^foss  lines 

Are  on\fp6ckagc 

Of  Ftofij/^Vood, 

YouXn^w  ihg«pod. 

These  Foods  and  Cereals  sold  everywhere. 

FA.RWELL  &  RHINES. 
1  Huntington  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


At  popular  price*),  free  from  complications  and  care 
20th  Century  possibility.  Let  us  show  you. 
122  W.  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  y.  1321  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  III.  182  Jed'erson  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mi<  li.  3S  Dela- 
ware Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J.  509  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  312  First  Ave  Seattle  Wash.,  and  all  other  prin- 
cipal cities.  If  interested  in  Steam  or  Sail  Ynclits,  Motor 
Boats,  Ilow  Boats,  Hunting  Boats.  Dingeys,  Canoes,  En- 
gines and  Boilers,  write  us.      Satisfaction  Utmrnnteed. 


Racine  Boat  Mfg.  Co., 


Muskegon, 


"FAST  BIND— SAFE  FIND." 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO  BINDERS  will  instantly 
mend  torn  hooks,  papers,  music,  cards,  PHO- 
TOGRAPHS, etc.  Bind  your  Sheet  Music  and  loose 
Magazines  yourself.  A  supply  with  full  directions 
sent  mi  receipt  of  10  cents. 

MULTUM=1N=PARV0  BINDER  COMPANY, 
624  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


"  I  presume  none  of  you  ever  heard  that  before," 
he  remarked. 

"  Yeh  !  "  said  Ching  Lung  triumphantly.  "  Newsboy 
down  stleet  last  night  he  say,  '  Big  floods  !  Many  lives 
lost  ! '  " — Chicago  Tribune. 


Something  New.— Mary,  the  housemaid  (to  her 
friend)—"  We  'ave  matins  at  our  church." 

Friend:  "  That's  nothing;  we  'ave  linoleum  at  up 
the  aisle,  and  they  burns  insects  at  both  services." — 
London  News. 


Not  Saying  a  Word.  — After  a  fight  on  James 
Island,  South  Carolina,  in  1862,  there  was  among  the 
wounded  a  young  fellow  suffering  intensely  and  ma- 
king an  unusual  amount  of  noise.  General  Williams, 
*n  command,  when  passing  through  the  hospital  quar- 
ters approached  the  soldier  and  in  a  gruff  voice  asked: 
"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ? '' 

The  soldier,  pointing  to  his  foot,  replied,  "  I'm 
wounded." 

The  general  said  :  "  Stop  your  noise  !  Stop  your 
noise!  There  are  men  lying  around  with  their  heads 
knocked  off  and  not  saying  a  word."— Chicago  Trib- 
une. 


Thuds  from  the  Padded  Cell. 

BY   MAURICE  SMILEY. 

How  much  did  Philadelehia  Pa? 

Whose  grass  did  K.  C.  Mo? 
How  many  eggs  could  New  Orleans  La  ? 

How  much  does  Cleveland  O  ? 

What  was  it  made  Chicago  111  ? 

'Twas  Washington,  D.  C  ? 
She  would  Tacoma  Wash,  in  spite 

Of  a  Baltimore  Md. 

When  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Conn, 

What  reuben  do  they  soak  ? 
Could  Noah  build  a  Little  Rock  Ark 

If  he  had  no  Guthrie  Ok  ? 

We  call  Minneapolis  Minn. 

Why  not  Annapolis  Ann  ? 
If  you  can't  tell  the  reason  why, 

I'll  bet  Topeka  Kan. 

But  now  you  speak  of  ladies,  what 

A  Butte  Montana  is. 
If  I  could  borrow  Memphis'  Tenn. 

I'd  treat  that  Jackson  Miss. 

Would  Denver  Colo  cop  because 

Ottumwa  la  dore, 
And,  tho  my  Portland  Me  doth  love, 

I  threw  my  Portland  Ore  ? 

— Lippincotfs  Magazine. 


Revised  Proverbs.— It's  a  wise  son  who  knows 
when  to  a;k  his  father  for  money. 

The  best  policy  is  paid-up  life  insurance. 

A  lawsuit  is  the  thief  of  time. 

A  dollar  in  hand  is  worth  two  loaned  to  a  friend. 

Do  a  man  to-day  ;  he  will  do  you  to-morrow. 

It  is  folly  to  be  wise  to  all  you  see  and  hear. 

Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  feast  for  lawyers. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  love  or  go  home. 

Nothing  will  be  done  well  that  you  do  yourself  if 
you  don't  know  how. 

Go  slow  and  get  left. 

When  the  cat  is  away  the  night  is  quiet. 

A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  to  steer  shy  of. 

An  honest  man's  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond  when 
you've  nothing  to  lose. 

Don't  look  before  leaping  when  an  automobile  comes 
scorching  your  \\a.y. —Lippinco/i's  Magazine. 


In  Lent. — A  teacher  in  a  certain  Episcopal  Sunday- 
school  had  been  impressing  on  her  girls  the  need  of 
making  some  personal  sacrifice  during  Lent.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  first  Sunday  of  that  penitential  season, 
which  happened  to  be  a  warm  spring  day,  she  took  oc- 
casion to  ask  each  of  the  class,  in  turn,  what  she  had 
given  up  for  the  sake  of  her  religion.  Everything  went 
well,  and  the  answers  were  proving  highly  satisfactory, 
until  she  came  to  the  youngest  member. 

"Well,  Mary,"  inquired  the  teacher,  "what  have 
you  left  off  for  Lent  ?" 

"Please,  ma'am,"  stammered  the  child,  somewhat 
confused,  "I -I've  left  off  my  leggin's."— Lippincotfs 
Magazine. 


KLIP-KLIP 


"DUO" 

manicure- 
cigar  Cutter 

A  blade  for  each 
purpose. 

25C     By  Mail 

--.      Worth  its 
^v  weight 

M*    /  gold 


A  Perfect  manicure. 


ASanitary  Cigar  Cutter. 


Klip-Klip  "  Duo"  (two  in  one)  has  a 
sharp  steel  clip,  file  and  cleaner. 
Keeps  the  nails  in  perfect  condition. 
Also  a  separate  blade  which  cuts  cigars 
quick  and  clean.  It  is  sanitary.  Phy- 
sicians say  everyone  should  use  his 
own  cigar  cutter.  It  is  light,  compact 
and  handsomely  finished  and  sells  at 
sight.  Two  combined  for  one  price. 
At  all  dealers  or  mailed  upon  receipt 
of  25c.  The  "original"  German  silver 
Klip-Klip  (manicure  only)-same  price. 
Your  money  back  if  you  want  it. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY   THE 

KLIP-KLIP  COMPANY 

658  Clinton  Ave.,  S.,  Rochttter,  N.  Y. 


A  Modern 


Dentifrice 

The  number  of  dentifrices  is 
myriad,  their  names  are  legion, 
BUT  in  principle  and  in  effi- 
ciency   there  is  but  one. 


CALOX 


I) 


The  Oxygen  Tooth  Powder 

Efficient 

not    merely   delicious 

Its  principle  is  the  evolution  of  oxygen. 

Its  efficiency  as  a  cleanser  of  the  teeth 
is  due  to  the  oxygen  which  it  generates 
when  used. 


Send  for  sample  sufficient  for  several  days' 
trial  and  prove  Us  value  for  yourself. 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  "i^'V^V 


INCOME  OF 

O    fER  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  SI00  ^ 
—j  OR  MORE.  WITHDRAWABLE 

AFTER  ONE  YEAR.        ;/, 


SECURED 


by  first  mortgage  on  New 
York  City  Improved  rea  I 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  off 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 
1  This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


KN  CKERBOCKER 


COMPANY 


(Established  1883) 
38  Park  Row  New  York  City 


Headers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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Rea  Psychology  actually  does  these 
things  for  YOU,  or  fee  returned — Positively  ! 

COURSE  A  shows  you  how  to  do  more  STUDY  in  one  hour 
than  you  now  do  In  three,  develops  every  latent  or  dormant 
MENTAL  POWER,  multiplies  your  VOCABULARY,  culti- 
vates  CONCENTRATION    OF    MIND,   intensifies  power  to 

OBSERVE,  reveals  the  true  Laws  of  THOUGHT  AND  IN- 
VENTION—Positively  I     Complete  satisfaction  or  fee  returned. 

COURSE  B  doubles  your  MEMORY,  enablinfir  you  to  re- 
member the  most  difficult  things  with  perfect  ease — as  Names, 
Persons,  Plates,  Things,  Objects,  Events,  Introductions,  Books, 
Plays.  Addresses,  Speeches,  Arguments,  Cases,  Law,  Medicine, 
Theology,  Languages,  Details,  Etc.,  Etc.— Positively  1  Entire 
satisfaction  or  fee  returned* 

Course  C  doubles  your  skill  as  a  user  of  ENGLISH,  as 
Conversationalist,  Pleader  at  the  Bar,  Journalist,  Reporter, 
After-dinner  Speaker,  Preacher,  Lecturer,  Novelist,  or  as  Writer 
or  Speaker  of  any  kind — Positively  I  Through  satisfaction  or 
fee  returned. 

Catalogue  and  Rea's  famous  LAW  OF  MEMORY  (complete) 
sent  on  receipt  of  30  cents. 

Catalogue  Csi  and  complete  set  of  Seven  Little  Lectures  sent 
for  7  1  ents  postage.     Absolute  satisfaction  or  fee  returned. 

Ian  Rea  Lectures,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Boody,  McLellan  <&  Co. 
Bankers 

57  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


ORDERS  EXECUTED  FOR  CASH 
OR  ON  MARGIN 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits  subject  to  cheque 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Albany  Poughkeepsie  New  Haven 

Hartford,  Bridgeport  and  Brooklyn 


PIIRMQITir?  OF  LAW  AND  LAWYERS 

bUnlUOl  I  ILO  By  CROAKE  JAMES 

"  Innumerable  good  things  relating  to  the  legal 
profession.  We  know  of  no  volume  better  adapted 
to  amuse  and  edify  both  the  lawyer  and  the  lay- 
man."— Green  Bag,  Boston. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $3.00 

FlfflKAWACMUSfO..  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


IMPROVE  YOUR  BODY  AND  HEALTH  WITH 
SWEDISH  GYMNASTICS 


Handbook  of  Medical  and  Orthopedic 
Gymnastics 


By    VVKHIts  WIDE,  M.D. 

Lecturer  in  Medical  Gymnastics  and 
Orthopedy  at  the  Royal  Carolean  Med- 
ico Surgical  Institute,  Stockholm. 

The  latest  work  on  the  principles  and  application  of 
Swedish  gymnastics,  massage  and  orthopedics.  A  work- 
ing manual  for  all  who  desire  to  perfect  their  bodies  or 
treat  disorders  by  this  system.  Second  edition.  8vo, 
Cloth.  382  pages.  With  nearly  one  hundred  half-tone 
Illustrations.    Price.  $3.00  net. 

PUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


The  Concise  Standard  Dictionary      , 

Abridged  from  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary.    It  contains  the  orthography,  pronunciation, 
and  meaning  of  about  28,000  words.    iGrao,  cloth,  60 
cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 


In  the  Nature-study  Class.- Teacher  :    Tom-" 
my,  what  is  an  aviary  ?  " 

Tommy  :    "  A  place  where  they  keep  birds." 

Teacher:    "Right.    Now,  Willie,  do  you  know  as 
much  as  Tommy  f     Tell  me  what  is  an  apiary  ?  " 

Willie  (triumphantly;:  "  A  place  where  they  keep 
apes."— Baltimore  American. 


The  Professor's  Pot.—  Not  long  ago  a  friend 
dropped  in  at  the  laboratory  of  a  young  London  pro- 
fessor and  found  him  bending  over  a  spirit  lamp  on 
which  a  small  pot  bubbled. 

"  What  is  it  to-night  ?  "  asked  the  visitor. 

"  Guess,"  returned  the  professor,  invitingly. 

"  Micrococci?" 

"  No." 

"  Sonococci  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Spirochetal" 

"  No." 

The  visitor  ran  the  scale  of  microorganism  as  far  as 
he  knew  it,  and  then  said  : 

"  Well,  I  give  up  !    What  is  in  the  pot  ?" 

"  Sausages,"  replied  the  professor,  blandly.— London 
Telegraph. 


But  He  Did.— "Johnny,"  asked  the  teacher,  "how 
much  is  seven  times  nine  f " 

"  I  don't  remember." 

"Who  discovered  America?" 

"  I  did  know,  but  I  forgot." 

"  What's  an  isthmus  ? " 

"I  don't  remember." 

"  You  don't  remember  !  Take  your  seat,  sir.  You'll 
never  amount  to  anything  in  this  world  !" 

But  he  did.  He  is  now  drawing  $75,000  per  year  as 
chief  forgetter  for  a  large  corporation.— Minneapolis 
Tribune. 


Quite  Proficient. — Sammy  broke  suddenly  into 
the  parlor  one  day,  and  came  upon  his  Aunt  Margaret 
sitting  on  Mr.  Brown's  knee. 

The  surprised  couple  hastened  to  pull  wool  over  the 
youngster's  eyes. 

"  We  are  rehearsing  for  a  little  play,  Sammy,"  ex- 
plained Aunt  Margaret. 

"  Yes,  Samuel,"  added  Mr.  Brown,  with  a  touch  of 
sentiment  in  his  voice ;  "  I  am  now  holding  the 
queen." 

"  You  must  be  good  at  it,"  answered  Sammy,  as  he 
backed  out  of  the  room ;  "  I  heard  Uncle  Jack  say 
that  you  held  four  queens  last  night."— Lippincotf  s 
Alagazine. 


How  She  Settled. — A  young  lady  started  her  own 
banking  account,  and  wasvery  proud  of  her  check-book. 
She  used  it  so  well  that  one  day  there  came  a  notifica- 
tion that  she  had  overdrawn  her  account.  When  slie 
had  found  out  what  this  meant  she  was  full  of  sorrow 
for  the  bank.  She  wrote  a  pretty  letter  of  apology 
and  filled  up  a  check  for  the  amount  due.  "  This,"  she 
wrote,  "  will  put  matters  right."— London  Standard. 


Home-made.— A  family  of  my  acquaintance  re- 
cently purchased  a  cow,  greatly  to  the  excitement  and 
joy  of  the  children  of  the  household. 

The  following  Sunday  as  the  dessert,  which  con- 
sisted of  ice-cream,  was  was  placed  on  the  table  the 
three-year-old  son  of  the  family  announced  proudly  to 
the  assembled  guests : 

"  Our  cow  made  that  1 "— Lippincotf 's  Magazine. 


A  Sound  Reason. — Robert,  aged  five,  was  irri- 
tated by  the  crying  of  Clara,  aged  two. 

"  Sister,"  he  said,  with  great  seriousness  , "  why  don't 
you  stop  crying  ?    You  must  be  sick.    You  don't  look 


Registered  Trade  Mark 


BRIGHTON 

Flat  Clasp  Garter 

for  solid  comfort.  The  newest  shades  and  designs  of  one 
piece,  (ilk  web,  not  mercerized  cotton.  All  metal  parts 
nickeled,  cannot  rust.   25  cents  a  paii ,  all  dealers  or  by  mail. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Makers  of  Pioneer  Suspenders. 


Out-Door  Work 

Many  a  semi-invalid, 
man  and  woman,  many 
a  clerical  or  business  man 
in  ill  health  from  close 
confinement,  many  a 
woman  beginning  to  fail 
from  the  hardships  of 
over-work  at  typewriter, 
machine  or  counter,  has 
won  greater  income  and 
the  independent  freedom 
and  abounding  good 
health  of  out-door  work 
by  representing  the  sales 
department  of  The  Ladies* 
Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Selling  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  our  publi- 
cations is  not  "soliciting" 
The  periodicals  are 
everywhere  well  known 
and  their  representatives 
respected.  Prizes  of 
$40,000  are  frequently 
distributed  among  our 
salesmen  in  amounts  of 
$500  and  less,  in  addition 
to  prizes  of  $5,000  every 
month,  and  large  regular 
commissions  on  every 
subscription  you  take. 

We  want  the  right 
man  or  woman,  boy  or 
girl,  to  be  our  represen- 
tative in  every  town  and 
village  in  the  United 
States.  If  you  are  that 
person  we  will  help  you 
in  your  work  so  that  you 
cannot  fail.  Write  to  us 
and  we  will  tell  you  how. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
982-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BEFORE  AN  AUDIENCE 

New  and  original  principles  for  effective  public 
speaking.  By  Nathan  Sheppard.  12mo,  cloth. 
75cts. 

"  He  does  not  teach  elocution,  but  the  art  of  public 
speaking."— Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 
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well,  and  you  dorvt  sound  well." -  Lippincoif s  Maga- 
zine. 


How  He  Stood. 

for  dinner.  Willie  ? " 

Willie    •'Anything  but  company 
thing  then.'*— Boston  Transcript. 


Mamma—"  What  would  you  like 
i 

I  don't  get  any- 


Show  Books  and  Heading  Books.—  Xewrich 
(furnishing  his  library)—"  Let  me  see.  Now  I"ve  got 
all  the  sets  of  standard  authors  bound  in  calf— Dickens. 
Scott  and  all  them  fellers." 

Clerk-"  Yes.  sir.-" 

Newrich— "  Now  I'll  want  something  to  read.  Say, 
have  you  got  a  complete  set  of  '  Old  Sleuth'  ?  "—Phila- 
delphia Record. 

It.  -George— "  Rather  than  remain  single  would  you 
marry  the  biggest  fool  on  earth  if  he  asked  you  ? " 


Clara- 
News. 


■  O  George,  this   is    so   sudden."  —Chicago 


Ominous.— Ascum-"  Dr.  Price- Price  doesn't  seem 
to  be  helping  your  sore  eye  any." 

Sufferer—"  No,  and  he's  got  me  worried  about  it 
now.  I  told  him  to-day  that  it  was  very  painful  and  I 
was  afraid  it  was  going  to  give  me  a  lot  of  trouble,  and 
he  said :  '  Don't  worry.  It  will  come  out  all  right."— 
Philadelphia  Press. 


Making  It  Easy.—"  My  brother  made  ugly  faces 
at  your  brother  yesterday,  and  he  didn't  darst  ter 
fight.    He  pretended  he  didn't  notice  'em." 

"  He  didn't,  neither.  He  thought  they  wuz  natural." 
—Cleveland  Leader. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 

F  oreign. 

Russia. 
March  2.— An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  kill.Governor- 
General  Kaulbars  is  made  at  Odessa. 

March  5.— A  scheme  to  kill  Governor-General  Dou- 
bassoff  is  frustrated  in  Moscow.  It  is  reported 
that  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  offered  monetary 
relief  to  the  Russian  Government. 

March  6.— In  an  imperial  manifesto  the  Czar  defines 
the  constitution  of  the  new  Russian  Parliament, 
half  the  members  of  which  will  be  elected.  Its 
powers  of  legislation  will  be  equal  to  those  of  the 
Douma.  General  Linevitch  arrives  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg and  meets  with  a  cold  reception.  Lodz 
is  reported  in  the  hands  of  rioters,  who  are  at- 
tacking shops,  flats,  and  offices. 

March  7.— St.  Petersburg  despatches  say  that  no 
more  concessions  are  likely  to  be  granted  to  the 
Radical  parties  in  Russia. 

Other  Foreign  News. 
March  2  —King  Edward  leaves  London  on  his  visit 
to  France  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  French  Minister  of  War  announces  that 
France  is  ready  to  meet  any  German  invasion, 
and  that  full  measures  for  defense  have  been 
taken. 

March  4.— Tacloban,  capital  of  the  island  Leyte,  is 
reported  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  loss 
being  estimated  at  $600,000. 
King  Edward,   President  Fallieres,  and  Premier 
Rouvier  exchange  visits  in  Paris. 

March  5.— The  Russian  delegates  at  the  Algeciras 
Conference  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Moroccan  police  be  intrusted  to 
France  and  Spain.  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
support  the  idea. 

March  7.-The  French  Ministry  under  Premier  Rou- 
vier resigns  after  being  defeated  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  the  question  of  church  inventories. 

Princess  Ena,  of  Battenberg,  the  fianceeof  King 
Alfonso,  of  Spain,  is  received  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  the  palace  Mirarnar. 

Four  men  who  attempted  to  kill  President  Reyes, 
of  Colombia,  on  February  10,  are  shot  at  Bogota. 

A  bill  for  general,  equal,  and  direct  suffrage  is 
taken  up  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Austrian 
Parliament. 

The  House  of  Commons  passes  a  motion  favoring 
salaries  of  $1,500  a  year  for  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

March  8.  Germany  agrees  to  French-Spanish  polic- 
ing of  Morocco. 


If  you  said  you  would  stop 
drinking  and  didn't,  you 
have     the    Alcoholic    craving. 


--.V-iY<-}.'i''<^  •■'  .—...■,-— v.---'  .  •,.,.VJ-SP. 


FOR  ALCOHOLISM 


Absolutely    removes    the    craving    in    from     12    to    48    hours. 

No   suffering  —  no  injections  —  no    detention  from 

business  —  no   bad  after-effects. 

Representative     Physicians     in     each     city     of      the      U.     S. 

Administer  this  special  treatment  or  it  can  be  obtained  through 

Your  Own  Physician 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Oppenheimer  Institute. 


Rkv.  c.  H.  Fowler. 

Bishop       Methodist      Episcopal        Church, 
writes : 


"The  treatment  is  a  success.    It 
cures." 


Rev.  \V.  N.  Mc*  icka  l 

Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
writes. 


'*  It  certainly    has    accomplished 
remarkable  results." 


If  you  will  fill  out  this  coupon  we  will  mail  you  in  a  plain  envelope,  full  particulars.     All 
correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

OPPENHEIMER    INSTITUTE 

E  159  "West  34th  Street,  New  York  Gty 


Name. 


Address. 


Advisory  Directors. 

H.  Fowler.  DD„  I.T.T1. 

B  -:.  v  of  Methodm  Episci.palChurch. 

Rot.   .1    K     Price,  D.I)..     Pastor    First 

Methodist  Church.  Vooksn,    N.  Y. 
Rev,  John  J.  Hughes.   Paulut  Fathers, 
Church  ofSt.  Paul  the  Apostle,  S   Y. 

HOT.  Madison  C  Peter-.   D.I)..  Baptist 

Church  of  the  Epiphany,  N.  Y'.  City, 
Rev.    Frederick     J.     Stanley.     D.D., 

L.L.  D..  General  Secretary  American 

Sabbath  Union,  Mew  York. 
Rev.  I  .me.  Trinity  Epis- 

copal Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Rev.  Francis  L.  Patton,  D.I)„  L.L.  IX, 

President      Princeton      Theological 

Seminary.  Princeton.  N.  .1. 
Rei.    .lames   R.     Day.    D.D.,  L.L.D.. 

Syracuse  University.  Syrai  use,  V  Y. 
Rev.  Daniel  H.    Martin.   T>  D..  Dutch 

Reformed  Church,  Newark.  N.,1. 
Rabbi  Solomon    Foster.    Temple  B'nai 

Je-hurun.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Rev.  Lymaa    Whitney   Allen,  D.D.,  S. 

Park  Presby.  Church,  Newark.  S    .1 
Rev.    George   E,  Ree.i.    D,D.,LL,D., 

Pres.  Dick  m-on  College,  Carlisle.  Pa, 
Rev.  Joseph  L.  J.  Kirhn,  St.  Patrick's 

Church.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chief-Justice    Antonio    Batres.  J.  Fi- 
ler Plenipotentiary   from  Gua- 
temala to  U.  S. 
Gen.     H.   C.     Corbin,     Major-General 

U.  S.  Army. 
Senor  Mariano   Castillo,    President   of 

Directors    of    Public     Beneficience, 

Guatemala.  C.  A. 
Hon.  Howard  B.   French.  Pres.  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Pharmacy  ;    Pres. 

Equitable  Trust  Co.,  ol  Philadelphia. 
Hon.    Lyman  J.  Gage.  Ex-Secretary  of 

the  Treasury. 
Cyrus  D.  Jonei,  Cap'ist.  Scranton.  Pa 
Hon.  J.  E.   Rickards,  Ex-Governor  of 

Montana. 
Hon.  Wm.  T.  Stead,  Editor  Review  of 

Reviews,  London.   England. 
Hon.  William  A.  Stone,  Ex-Governor 

of  Pennsylvania. 
Hon.  S.   L     Smith,    M.    D.,    Mayor   of 

Bmghampton.  N,  Y'. 
Hon.     James    S.    Cutler,     Mayor    of 

Rochester.  BT.  Y 
Robert  Pitcairn,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
ET   AL. 


HAIR. 

Our  Guarantee 

Backed 
By   The    Bank. 

We  will  send  you  by 
prepaid  express,  an 
Evans  Vacuum  Cap, 
to  use  sixty  days,  and 
if  you  do  not  cultivate 
a  sufficient  growth  of  hair  within  this  time  to 
convince  you  that  this  method  is  effective, 
simply  notify  the  Jefferson  Bank  of  St.  Louis, 
and  they  will  return  the  price  of  the  Cap  to  you. 
The  Cap  is  used  a  few  minutes  each  day,  and 
even  one  application  produces  a  pleasant,  ting- 
ling sensation,  which  denotes  the  presence  of 
new  life  in  the  scalp  and  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  any  other  means.  Where  the  life 
principle  has  not  become  extinct,  this  method 
of  stimulation  will  usually  develop  a  growth  of 
hair  about  an  inch  in  length,  within  the  trial 
period. 

A  series  of  letters  from  a  number  of  people, 
giving  their  experience  with  the  Evans  Vacuum 
Cap,  appears  in  this  month's  "Metropolitan" 
and  "  Everybody's  Magazine,"  and  we  will  send 
copy  of  these  letters,  together  with  an  illustrated 
book,  to  anyone  interested. 

We  have  no  agents  or  traveling  representa- 
tives. All  orders  for  our  invention  come  through 
the  Jefferson  Bank,  and  each  customer  is  pro- 
tected by  guarantee  issued  by  the  Bank.  For 
further  information  address 
EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  CO.,  3JS  Fullerton  Bid?.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

Should  be  Purchased  for  the 
Following    Good    Reasons : 

It  is  a  pure  oil,  so  pure  that  it  is  posi- 
tively free  from  disagreeable  taste  and 
odor.  Children  take  it  without  persua- 
sion. It  digests  readily,  does  not  cling 
to  the  palate,  and  never  "repeats." 

It  is  made  and  bottled  by  Peter  Moller 
at  his  own  factory  at  the  Norway  fisher- 
ies— no  adulteration  possible. 

Not  sold  in  bulk.  You  know  you  get 
the  genuine  when  you  receive  the 
flat,  oval  bottle  bearing  the  name  of 

SchieffeliD     &     Company,     New    York 

I  SOLE  AGENTS 
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TRUE  MOTHERHOOD 

Helpful  talks  on  the  ideals  of  true  motherhood  and 
woman's  sphere  as  a  home  maker.    By  James  C. 
Fernald.    12mo,  leatherette,  60  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT  YOUR    FEET! 

Send  25c  today  for  pkg. 
(12  plasters)  of  COKNO 
I  corn  killing  plasters 
Kemoves  corns,  callous, 
warts.  Kelieves  the  pain 
of  bunion.  Builds  new 
i  skin.  Leaves  no  sore- 
1  ni'»».  Peace  and  comfort 
combined.  Cure  guaranteed  or  money  back.  At  drug; 
and  shoe  stores,  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Sample  pkg.  (4  plnnterii),  by  mall  only. 10c. 
BEST  SIT'PLY  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs.Dept.2T,  Juliet,  BU 


CORNO   REMOVES    CORNS 


DR.  WHITEHALL'S 

RHEUMATIC  CURE 

WILL  CONQUER  YOUR   RHEUMATISM 

We  want  to  prove  this  fact  by  sending  yo:i  a  sample  without  cost. 

Ten  years  of  successful  use  of  this  remedy  in  hospital  and  private  practice 
by  hundreds  of  physicians  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  removes  the  acid 
from  the  system,  controls  its  formation,  and  dissolves  recent  deposits. 

Remember  it  costs  you  nothing  to  try  the  remedy  that  gives  sure  results. 
Write  to-day  and  we  will  mail  you  a  trial  box.  Sold  by  all  druggists  at 
50c.  a  box,  or  by 

The  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  267  N.  Main  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind- 
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Will  You   Try  the   Battle 
Creek   Life  for  30  Days? 

Will  You  Eat  the  Foods  and  Live 
the  Life  Our  Experts  Recommend  ? 

Do  you  really  want  to  be  Perfectly  Well  ? 

Tell  us  then  if  you  are  ailing  or  if  in  good 
health  that  you  wish  to  remain  so. 

Let  us  send  you  our  book.  It  is  very  in- 
teresting. The  life  it  recommends  you  can 
live  in  your  own  home.  You  ought  to  read 
about  it. 

Nowhere  else  are  so  many  specialists 
studying  this  one  thing  alone — how  to  get 
well  and  how  to  stay  well.  No  organization 
anywhere  has  been  so  successful.  None 
other  is  so  near  the  truth.  And  the  basis 
of  all  this  is  right  food — right  living — keep- 
ing the  stomach  right. 

All  this  we  explain  in  our  book.  Explain 
clearly — logically — interestingly  so  that  you 
may  understand.  Isn't  it  worth  the  mere 
effort  of  writing  us  simply  to  know  ?  Won't 
you  ask  for  our  book  to-day  ?  Address  The 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  K 
16,  Battle  Creeft,  Michigan. 


TARTARLITHINE 

A  Chicago,  111.,  merchant  writes:  I  am 
pleased  to  report  mos*  excellent  results  in  the 
use  of  your  Tartarlithine  in  the  treatment  of 
gout.  At  intervals  I  have  had  very  aggravat- 
ing attacks  of  this  disorder,  and,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  your  representative,  my  physician 
prescribed  your  Tartarlithine.  The  recovery 
was  rapid,  and  it  is  the  only  remedy  I  cau  find 
that  does  not  interfere  with  my  digestion. 


Tartarlithine  rarely  fails  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  the  necessary  substances  to  dis- 
solve and  remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism — 
uric  acid.  We  want  every  sufferer  to  try  it,  and 
will  send  a  sample  package  with  our  booklet  on 
the  cure  of  rheumatism  free  to  every  applicant. 

Free  sample  and  our  booklet   on  the 
cure  of  rheumatism    sent  on    request     I 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINS 

79  FULTON  ST.,   NEW  YORK 

Sole  agent  for  the  Tartarlithine  Co. 


DIRECT  TO  YOU  A*K27 

By  buying  direct  from  us  yon 
•*\  Q  ^9III  I  save  dealers  profit  and  get  the 
/n  \  hV/T™y  latest,  best  and  most  durable. 
1  Our  $22  Runabout,  $28  Top 
Buggy  and  $42  Surrey  are 
wonders  for  cheapness. 
Our  $50  AUTO  TOP 
[Buggy  is  the  biggest  bar- 
gain of  the  season.  Other 
styles  at  lower  or  higher 
prices.  Our  free  catalog 
tells  about  our  no-money-with-order-plan,  2  years 
guaranty  and  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. Don't  buy 
a  vehicle  or  harness  until  you  have  heard  from  us. 
Write  today  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  BUCCY  &  CART  CO., 

wmmmm   Sta.  489  Cincinnati,  O.   loaMM 


.AOAfvflrWU 

Climates  wear  out.  Smokes,  Sprays,  or  any  single  medicine  relieve 
only  temporarily.  Our  CONSTITUTIONAL  treatment,  founded 
1883,  is  for  permanently  eliminating  the  CAlTSE  of  Asthma  and  Hay 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attacks  will  not  return.  Write 
for  BOOK  25  A,  containing  reports  of  many  illustrative  cases  to 
prove  this.     Mailed  FREE.     P.  HAROLD  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


Domestic. 

Congress. 

March  2.— Senate:  The  bill  regulating  the  affairs  of 
the  five  civilized  Indian  tribes  is  passed  after  a 
debate.  By  a  vote  of  8  to  5,  the  Committee  on 
the  Philippines  defeats  the  Philippine  Tariff  bill, 
deciding  not  to  report  the  measure  to  the  Senate. 
House:   Twenty-five  private-claim  bills  are  passed. 

March  5.— Senate:  Senator  Nelson  (Minn.)  speaks 
in  favor  of  joint  statehood. 
House:  A  bill  providing  for  a  Delegate  from  Alaska 
is  passed.  The  adoption  of  a  resolution  of  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  any  criminal  prosecutions 
have  been  begun  against  individuals  in  the 
.  Northern  Securities  Company  furnishes  the  text 
of  a  speech  by  Representative  Williams  (Miss.) 
directed  against  the  Administration. 

March  6.— Senate:  In  the  debate  on  the  bill  to  reor- 
ganize the  medical  corps  of  the  army,  an  attack 
is  made  on  the  general  staff. 
House:  The  bill  relieving  tobacco-growers   from 
all  taxes  in  the  sale  of  leaf  tobacco  is  passed. 

March  7.— Senate:  Discussion  of  the  railroad  Rate 
bill  is  followed  by  a  brief  debate  on  the  court-re- 
view feature.    The  Statehood  bill  is  considered. 
House:  The  Indian  Appropriation  bill  is  consid- 
ered. 

March  8.— Senate:  General  debate  on  the  Statehood 
bill  is  closed. 
House :  The  Indian  Appropriation  bill  is  passed, 
and  the  bill  abolishing  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
general  is  considered. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

March  2.— John  R.  Walsh  is  arrested  in  Chicago, 
charged  with  making  a  false  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Chicago  National  Bank  and  misap- 
propriating $3,000,000. 
Nineteen  persons  are  killed  in  a  tornado  at  Merid- 
ian, Miss. 

March  3.— James  S.  Hogg,  former  Governor  of  Texas, 
dies  at  Houston,  Texas. 

March  4.— Representative  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Long- 
worth  return  to  Washington  from  Cuba. 
Lieutenant-General  John  M.  Schofield,  former  head 

of  the  army,  died  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
The  conference  of  social  reformers,  called  at  the 
home  of  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes  to  form  a  new  po- 
litical party,  adjourns    without   accomplishing 
anything  definite. 

March  5.— President  Roosevelt,  ina  message  to  Con- 
gress, urges  the  construction  of  extensive  coast 
and  insular  defenses. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  reported 
to  be  arranging  a  deal  by  which  it  will  take  over 
the  largest  steel  and  iron  interests  in  the  country. 

March  6.— Andrew  Hamilton,  the  legislative  agent 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  re- 
turns to  New  York  fom  Europe,  and  says  he  is 
ready  to  face  the  charges  in  connection  with  the 
"  Yellow-dog  "  Funds. 
Indictments,  said  to  include  six  members  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  are  returned  by 
the  grand  jury  investigating  the  assassination  of 
ex-Governor  Steunenberg,  of  Idaho. 

March  7.— President  Roosevelt  approves  the  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  providing  for  an  investi- 
gation of  alleged  railroad  discriminations  and 
monopolies  in  coal  and  oil. 

The  Kentucky  House  of  Representatives  passes  a 
bill  requiring  an  annual  accounting  and  distribu- 
tion by  life-insurance  companies  doing  business 
in  that  State. 

March  8.— President  Burnham  and  two  other  officials 
of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Company 
are  indicted  on  charges  of  grand  larceny  and  for- 
gery. 

George  E.  Green,  ex-State  Senator  of  New  York,  is 
acquitted  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  Government  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
time-recording  machines  to  the  Postoffice  De- 
partment. 

President  Roosevelt  issues  orders  to  heads  of  all  de- 
partments in  Washington  to  take  steps  for  the 
protection  of  employees  from  tuberculosis. 


YttTot 


Body  Builder  and  Strength  Creator 

For  Old  People,  SSL. 

Weak,  Run-down  Persons,  and  after  Sickness 

The  latest  improvement  on  old  fashioned  cod  liver  oil 
and  emulsions.  Deliciously  palatable  at  all  seasons 


For  sale  at  THE  Leading;  Drug  Store  In  Every  Place. 

Exclusive  AgencygiveiiloOne  liruggi.tina  Place 

CHESTER  KENT  &  CO.,  Chemists.  Boston.  Mass. 


SPENGERIAN 

STEEL  PENS. 

The Standard  American  Brand 

FOR   OVER    FIFTY  YEARS 

Have  been  subjected  to  the  test 
of  years  and  are  recognized  for 
all  purposes  The  Best. 

SPENGERIAN    PEN    CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


EUREKA 


Holds  firmly  together  letters* 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100. 

Ask  your  dealer  or   send  tor 
free  sample  envelope. 

CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY  PES  CO. 

131  Far  rand  St. 
Bioomfleld,  N.  J. 


What  Is  Daus' Tip-Top? 


^TO  PROVE  that  Dau8'  "Tip-top' 
is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
making    IOO   Copies   from    pen- 
itten  and  50  Copies  from  type- 
written   original,  we  will  ship 
complete    duplicator,  cap   size, 
without     deposit,    on    tern 
(lOi  days'  I  rial, 
Price $7.50 less  trade  CB  nof 
1  discount  of  33%    o  r  «Ptf  HGl 
THE     FEI-IX  A.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
Daus  Buildiug.   Ill  John  St.,  Mow  York  City   J 
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THE  JEXICOGRAPHER'S 
— '   J-JASYQiAIR 


In  this  coin  run.  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
u?e  of  words,  the  Funk  &  W  agnails  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 


The  Lexicographer  does    not  answer  any 
gtiestiojis  sent  anonymously. 

"  C.  O.  D.,"  Moscow,  Id.—"  Is  it  permissible  to  use 
the  following  sentence :  '  He  is  not  coming  to-night,  I 
don't  think,'  implying  that  'at  least  I  don't  think  he 
is '  ? " 

No,  it  is  not  good  usage  and  does  not  even  convey 
the  correspondent's  intentions.  We  prefer  the  substi- 
tution of  "  at  least  I  do  not  think  that  he  is"  for  the 
abbreviated  construction  "  I  don't  think." 

"J.  R.  A.,"  St.  John,  N.  B.-"  Which  is  the  more 
correct,  "  I  will  be  glad  to  accept  your  invitation  if  in 
town '  or  '  I  shall  be  glad,'  etc.  ? " 

The  importance  attached  to  the  distinctive  meanings 
of  the  auxiliaries  "  shall "  and  "  will "  is  gradually  being 
weakened  when  they  are  used  to  express  simple  fu- 
turity. The  characteristic  distinction  is  that  in  gen- 
eral simple  futurity  is  expressed  by  shall  in  the  first 
person,  by  will  in  the  second  and  third;  while  deter- 
mination is  expressed  by  will  in  the  first  person  and 
shall  in  the  second  and  third.  If  the  correspondent 
intends  to  express,  not  determination,  but  simple  fu- 
turity, he  should  say,  "  I  shall  be  glad,"  etc. 

"  I.  G.  D.,"  New  York.-  "  Please  distinguish  for  me 
the  meanings  of  the  words  'trapezium'  and  'trape- 
zoid.' " 

The  Standard  defines  a  "trapezium"  as  being  a 
"  four-sided  plane  figure  of  which  two  sides  are  parallel 
and  the  other  two  not,"  and  a  "  trapezoid  "  as  "  a  quad- 
rilateral of  which  no  two  sides  are  parallel."  These 
definitions  are  based  on  the  highest  mathematical  au- 
thorities. Euclid  defined  a  trapezium  as  "  any  quad- 
rilateral except  a  square."  His  successors,  the  later 
geometers,  used  the  word  in  the  more  restricted  sense 
of  "a  quadrilateral  with  one  pair  of  parallel  sides"; 
then  the  word  trapezoid  was  introduced  to  describe  a 
quadrilateral  which  had  no  two  sides  parallel.  On  the 
Continent  of  Europe  the  words  are  so  distinguished  to 
this  day.  But  English  geometer's  and  writers  on 
mensuration  interchanged  the  words  as  regards  their 
significance,  so  that  in  England  a  trapezoid  is  gener- 
ally defined  as  a  quadrilateral  with  two  parallel  sides ; 
thus  English  writers  have  retained  trapezium  in  the 
broader  sense,  and  have  used  trapezoid  in  the  restrict- 
ed sense  of  a  Euclidean  trapezium,  with  two  sides 
parallel.  The  continental  custom  is  historically  and 
etymologically  the  better,  and  is  the  one  preferred. 

.  "  W.  B.  D.,"  Gaffney.S.  C-"  Which  of  the  follow- 
ing expressions  is  correct :  '  The  (or  a)  Woman's 
Literary  Club,  or  '  The  (or  a.)  Women's  Literary 
Club'?" 

Both  forms  may  be  correctly  used,  depending  en- 
tirely on  the  facts  in  the  case.  If  the  correspondent's 
intention  is  to  designate  an  organization  in  which 
matters  of  interest  to  a  woman  are  furthered  then  the 
second  construction  may  be  acceptable.  "  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  "  or  the  "  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association"  are  illustrative  examples  of 
this  point.  The  use  of  the  articles  "  the"  or  "a"  are 
determined  by  whether  the  desire  is  to  denote  a  certain 
particular  organization  or  not. 

"  J.  li.  W.,"  Chicago,  111.—"  Which  of  these  two  sen- 
tences is  grammatically  correct :  '  Between  you  and  I' 
or  '  Between  you  and  me.'  " 

"  Between  you  and  me"  is  the  correct  construction. 
The  preposition  "  between "  governs  the  objective 
case.    Hence  use  "  me." 


Pope's  Papain  Tablets 

will  positively  relieve 

INDIGESTION 

Pope  Papain  is  a  new  and  highly  efficacious  digestant.  Warranted 
to  effectually  relieve  the  most  obstinate  case  of  indigestion  or  dyspepsia, 
and  to  leave  the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels  in  a  healthy  condition.  Pre- 
scription by  one  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  in  New  York  City. 

75c.  Postpaid. 

Put  up  in  aluminum  boxes,  convenient  for  ivaincoat  pocket. 

POPE  PAPAIN  CO.,    Dept.  D.,  MATTEAWAN,  NEW  YORK 


A  Lady's 
Complexion 

Can  be  made  soft,  smooth,  and  free 
from  pimples,  by  the  daily  use  of 
charcoal.  It  absorbs  all  gases,  and 
stops  fermentation.  This  causes  a 
capid  clearing  of  the  complexion, 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

are  composed  of  pure  Charcoal. 

For   10c.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial.    Once  only. 

A.  j. d It man,  41  Astor  House,  Mm  Y. 


b*0HCM~A-l 


\Srar 


For  fifty  years  a  staple 
remedy  of  superior  merit. 
Absolutely  harmless. 


LIBRARY    OF    RLIGIOVS    POETRY 

A  collection  of  the  best  poetry  of  all  ages  and  lands, 
including  1,888  poems,  representing  the  verse  of  716 
authors.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth,  1,049  pages,  indexes  to  authors, 
subjects,  first  lines,  $6.00. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


CTftRK  FRUIT BOOK 

^k  I  WS>  shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
Allf  accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
m*Mr  fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distn- 
^^  button  to  planters.— Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


Something  New  !! 

We  Present  the  "  Elite"  Series  of 

"Modern   Humor" 

Comprising 
700    LIMERICK     LYRICS, 

pages',  cloth,  tops  gilt,  75c. 
IRISH  BULLS  and  PUNS, 

pages,  cloth,  tops  gilt,  75c. 

A  BUNCH  OF  YARNS-and  af- 
ter-dinner stories,  160  pages,  cloth, 
tops  gilt,  75c. 

THE    PUN    BOOK,     160   pages 
cloth  tops  gilt,  75c. 

Spice  and  Parody,  160  pages,  cloth,  tops  gilt,  75c. 
Any  of  the  above  new  books   post  paid  on  receipt   of 
price.   All   5    prepaid  In   neat     box    for    83.75. 

Edition  de  Luxe  on  decide  edge  paper,  bound  in  shot  silk, 

adapted  for  gift  or  presentation,  per  set,  $10.00,  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  C.  0.  D.  with 
privilege  of  examination  if  required. 


Carey -Stafford  Co.  :  63  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


J 


TOLSTOY'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  (Library 
Edition.)  26  octavo  volumes,  photogravure  frontispiece, 
ornamental  covers,  deckle  edges,  gilt  tops,  ribbed  olive 
cloth,  uniform  style,  but  each  independent  so  far  as 
paging  and  numbering  are  concerned.  $i.5opervolume, 
postpaid.  Translated  by  Louise  and  Aylmer  Maude. 
Fii  stand  second  volumes,  "  Sevastopol  and  other  Military 
Talcs,"  and  "Tolstoy's  Plays"  now  ready.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Vital  Helps  for  all  Nerve  Sufferers 

NERVES    IN    DISORDER 

By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Every  affliction  resulting  from  the  nerves  is  treated 
by  this  high  and  unquestioned  authority. 

"  The  reading  of  this  book  will  do.  much  to  relieve 
the  needless  sufferings  of  nervous  people."— Boston 
Evening  Transcript. 

Il'iiio,  Cloth,  218  pp.    $1.50,  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  New  York 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable :   50  cents.    Post-free.    Funh 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-tiO  EasU23d  Street,  New  York. 


"He  h&d  sm&Jl  skill  o' horse  J-lesh 
who  boughh  &  goose  bo  ride  onVDbntbaJ^e 
\£K£S^*      ordinary  so&ps   , 


TBE 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


MAKING  THE  TRUSTS  TELL. 

I^HE  Supreme-court  decisions  in  the  Tobacco-trust  and 
*•  Paper-trust  cases,  a  majority  of  the  press  believe,  will 
bring  the  corporations  gradually  to  adopt  as  their  motto,  "  Hon- 
esty Is  the  Best  Policy."  For  the  Supreme  Court  rules  that  the 
personal  privilege  of  witnesses  not  to  answer,  on  the  plea  that  they 
might  incriminate  themselves,  was  not  meant  by  the  Constitution 
to  apply  to  corporations.  The  opinion,  written  by  Justice  Brown, 
is  in  the  case  of  Hale  vs.  Henkel.  Hale,  an  officer  of  one  of  the 
companies  in  the  Tobacco  Trust,  declined  to  produce  documen 
tary  evidence  in  spite  of  a  subpcena  duces  tecum,  and  he  was  com- 
mitted for  [contempt.  He  had  declined  to  answer,  first,  because 
there  was  no  specific  charge  against  anybody  before  the  grand 
jury,  and,  second,  because  answers  might  incriminate  him.  In 
the  decision  against  the  trust,  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  two,  Chief 
Justice  Fuller  and  Justice  Brewer  dissenting,  Justice  Brown  defends 
the  grand  jury's  power  to  proceed  without  a  written  or  formal  ac- 
cusation, and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  right  of  a  person  under  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  refuse  to 
incriminate  himself  is  purely  a  personal  privilege  of  the  witness. 
It  was  never  intended  to  permit  him  to  plead  the  fact  that  some 
other  person  might  be  incriminated  by  his  testimony,  even  tho  he 
were  the  agent  of  such  person 

"The  individual  may  stand  upon  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  but  the 
corporation  is  a  creature  of  the  State.  It  is  presumed  to  be  incor- 
porated for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Its  powers  are  limited  by 
law.  It  can  make  no  contract  not  authorized  by  its  charter.  Its 
rights  to  act  as  a  corporation  are  only  preserved  to  it  so  long  as  it 
obeys  the  laws  of  its  creation." 

In  the  case  of  the  Taper  Trust,  Robert  S.  Taylor,  a  special 
commissioner,  undertook  to  examine  in  Milwaukee  two  companies 
alleged  to  be  connected  with  the  trust.  They  refused  to  bring 
their  books.  "  Contention  that  documentary  evidence  called  for," 
said  Justice  McKenna  in  his  decision,"  was  not  shown  to  be  in  the 
possession  or  under  the  control  of  the  witness  is  untenable."  The 
officers,  he  holds,  were  summoned  as  representing  the  corporation. 
This  decision  was  unanimous.     The  New  York  Times  comments: 

"  The  decision  has  a  good  deal  of  significance  for  the  managers 
of  corporations.  It  means  that  they  must  carry  on  their business 
not  as  if  their  transactions  were  concealed  by  midnight  darkness, 
but  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  Otherwise  there  is  no  safety.  The 
books  of  account,  kept  under  lock  and  key,  that  show  the  secret 
rebate  will  have  to  be  produced  in  court.  The  unlawful  contract 
that  gives  one  customer  an  unfair  advantage  over  other  custom- 
ers will  be  spread  before  the  jury.  Every  kind  of  agreement,  un- 
derstanding, custom,  or  practise  that  carries  with  it  a  record  that 
would  be  evidence  of  the  violation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act 
or  of  the  Antitrust  act  will  henceforth  be  dangerous." 

The  Washington  Star  concurs  in  this,  and  the  Pittsburg  Dis- 
patch, referring  to  Justice  Brown's  decision,  observes : 

"  The  plea  of  immunity  has  been  overworked  of  late  years.  It 
has  been  stretched  out  of  all  relation  to  the  constitutional  privilege. 


It  has  been  made  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  answer  al- 
most any  question  a  witness  did  not  want  to  answer.  The  Su- 
preme Court  restores  it  to  its  original  and  constitutional  dimen- 


sions. 


In  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  "  this  decision  makes 
the  way  clear  for  enforcing  the  legislation  which  Congress  has 
passed,  or  is  contemplating,  against  those  practises  of  corpora- 
tions which  are  unjust  and  unlawful  and  against  public  policy." 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  recommends  that  henceforth 


JUSTICE    BROWN, 

Who  holds  that  trust  secrets  must  be  told  by  trust  officials.    He  will 
retire  from  the  Supreme-court  bench  in  June. 

public  attention  should  be  turned  to  the  enforcement  of  those  laws 
that  we  have,  and  adds,  incidentally,  that  those  two  decisions  have 
taken  away  the  excuses  of  negligent  prosecuting  officers.  "  Courts 
and  grand  juries  will  no  longer  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  recalcitrant 
witness,"  rejoices  the  New  York  World,  and  it  adds  : 

"These  two  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  pu,.  fresh 
heart  into  President  Roosevelt  if  he  really  cares  as  much  about 
enforcing  old  statutes  as  securing  new  laws  from  Congress." 

Among  the  unenthusiastic  voices,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  can  not 
help  feeling  that  the  Fifth  Amendment  "  would  be  badly  jarred,  to 
say  the  least,  if  the  testimony  produced  under  this  ruling  were 
ever  employed  to  the  detriment  of  the  individual  from  whom  it 
was  extorted."     The  sole  fear  of  the  New  York  Press  is  that  rail- 
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road  companies  and  trusts  do  not  keep  their  damning  evidence  in 
books  and  documentary  form  generally. 

One  person  at  least  tries  to  extract  some  personal  glory  from 
these  decisions,  and  that  is  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker.  This  deci- 
sion, says  Judge  Parker,  is  directly  in  line  with  what  he  has  been 
saying—  that  the  present  laws  are  sufficient.  The  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  which  supported  the  judge,  naturally  exults  with  him. 
It  remarks  : 

"  To  be  a  despised  prophet  and  then  to  see  the  complete  fulfil- 
ment of  your  prophecy,  is  an  unusual  experience.  Any  satisfac- 
tion that  goes  with  it  is  fairly  Judge  Parker's,  who  now  sees  the 
Supreme  Court  uphold  his  contention  that  the  common  law  is  ade- 
quate to  control  corporate  misdoing.  This  doctrine,  which  was 
the  occasion  of  much  ridicule  in  the  last  Presidential  campaign, 
now  appears,  not  as  a  mere  expression  of  a  conservative  temper- 
ament, but  as  a  sagacious  interpretation  of  a  great  principle  of 
law." 

But  The  Evening  Mail  goes  roughshod  over  the  judge's  vic- 
tory.    It  observes  in  caustic  vein  : 

"As  the  people  of  the  United  States  did  not  care  a  rap,  except 
in  a  contemptuous  way,  about  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker's  opinion  as 
to  the  'sufficiency  of  law  '  in  1904.  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
take  note  to-day  of  his  gleeful  claim  that  the  decision  is  'in  line 
with  what  he  has  been  saying  for  many  years.'  Almost  anything 
would  be  in  line  with  something  that  Judge  Parker  said  in  1904, 
for,  in  the  course  of  the  Presidential  campaign,  he  was  on  both 
sides  of  nearly  every  question  that  was  up." 


MISERY   OF   MILLIONAIRES. 

MR.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE'S  remark  that  "millionaires 
who  laugh  are  rare  "  was  bound  to  evoke  comment  from  the 
newspapers.  The  Philadelphia  Press  makes  this  analysis  of  the 
case  : 

"While    multimillionaires  amble  along  the  pathway  of  life  en- 
vied of  all  men,  they  are,  in  reality,  burdened  with  a  responsibility 


THE  DISAPPOINTING   BROOD. 

Somebody  must  have  put  the  wrong  kind  of  eggs  under  the  good  old 
hen.  —Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

which  nobody  but  themselves  can  know  or  appreciate.  They 
have  worries  innumerable  and  troubles  inconceivable  to  their  less 
fortunate  fellows.  Their  vast  capital  must  be  employed;  invest- 
ments must  be  sought  and  studied,  while  over  all  is  the  constant 
menace  of  stock  markets  in  the  hands  of  conscienceless  specula- 
tors. Their  lives  are  harassed  by  importunities;  they  are  threat- 
ened by  the  daring,  the  desperate,  and  the  criminal." 

Another  rich  man,  Mr.  James  T.  McQuade,of  New  York,  gives 


it  as  his  opinion  that  a  wealthy  man  never  can  live  happily.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  McQuade's  own  story,  prosperity  turned  his  wife's 
head.     He  and  she  drifted  apart.     To  quote  : 

"  Now  I  am  dissatisfied.  I  constantly  am  craving  of  more  money. 
My  marriage  was  a  failure,  and  I  am  constantly  and  unceasingly 
busy.  And  I  know  hundreds  of  others  who  are  in  the  same  way. 
A  wealthy  man  never  can  live  happily." 

In  commenting  on  this  lugubrious  outlook  of  Mr.  McOuade,the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  describes  a  sort  of  social  settlement  advo- 
cated by  one  writer  for  the  benefit  of  what  he  calls  "  the  neglected 
rich,"  to  secure  for  them  certain  things  which  money  can  not  buy, 
and  to  establish  certain  relations  which  money  does  not  deter- 
mine. Its  prime  object,  he  sets  forth,  is  like  that  of  the  unions, 
to  establish  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Mr.  McQuade,  The  Eve- 
ning Post  thinks,  "  should  betake  himself  to  the  Half  Way  House. 
He  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  improvident  rich.  He  is  piti- 
fully lacking  with  the  proper  equipment  with  which  to  fight  the 
battle  of  life.  Like  numberless  human  beings,  rich  and  poor,  he 
has  failed  because  he  does  not  know  of  what  living  consists." 


HOW  TO  EXPLOIT  CAPTAINS  OF  INDUSTRY. 

CAPTAINS  of  industry,  according  to  Dr.  F.  W.  Taussig,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Harvard,  may  yet  be  put  to  valuable 
public  uses.  Their  "  sordid  activities,"  he  thinks,  may  give  way 
to  "noble  ambition  and  public-spirited  effort."  At  present  the 
inducements  to  enter  public  life  are  not  very  tempting.  What  a 
business  man  contemplating  political  life  sees  before  him  is  a 
great  complex  and  unwieldy  mechanism,  "a  body  of  subordinate 
officers  imposed  by  popular  vote  ;  the  right  of  check  and  confirma- 
tion by  a  municipal  legislature,  commonly  with  two  cumbrous 
branches  .  .  .  and,  not  least,  a  brief  term  of  office."  Wealth,  on 
the  other  hand,  offers  rewards  which  appeal  much  more  strongly 
to  man's  love  of  ease  and  comfort,  his  desire  for  distinction,  his 
impulse  to  activity,  and  his  passion  for  power  and  mastery.  The 
captain  of  industry,  "to  a  degree  of  which  we  are  hardly  aware, 
but  which  he  himself  appreciates  but  too  well,  is  the  power  behind 
the  throne  in  the  political  life  of  our  boasted  democracy.  In  the 
business  sphere  he  is  an  acknowledged  leader,  before  whom  men 
bow  and  cringe,  and  of  whom  they  speak  with  bated  breath." 
Under  such  conditions,  asks  the  writer — 

"  Can  the  great  capacities  of  the  captain  of  industry  be  turned 
directly  and  unquestionably  to  the  general  good  without  the  bribe 
of  a  fortune,  and  of  power,  thinly  veiled  and  lightly  trammeled?" 

For  it  seems  perfectly  clear  to  him  that  the  modern  community 
stands  strongly  in  need  of  industrial  leaders.  There  is  no  doubt 
to  his  mind  that  at  least  some  of  the  great  industries  of  modern 
times  would  be  carried  on  to  greater  advantage  for  the  community 
if  conducted  as  public  enterprises  under  able  management.  The 
great  question  to  him  is,  Can  able  management  be  secured?  Is 
there  any  way  of  substituting  the  rewards  of  industry  to  efficient 
public  servants?  This  question  Professor  Taussig  is  inclined  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  prizes  as 
titles,  orders,  and  decorations  are  not  available  in  a  democracy, 
he  thinks  that  nevertheless  public  station  is  a  lodestone  of  won- 
derful power,  and,  besides,  he  tells  us  "  that  we  must  not  forget 
the  altruistic  impulse."     He  goes  on  to  say : 

"  There  is  enough  of  public  spirit  and  of  genuine  altruism  to 
contribute  effectively  to  the  solution  of  our  social  and  economic 
problems.  When  we  add  the  gratification  from  public  fame  and 
a  place  in  history,  we  may  feel  reasonably  sure  that  for  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  those  who  have  the  gift  of  leadership  the 
attractions  of  public  service  are  powerful  enough.  Given  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  these  gifts  of  leadership,  and  leaders  of 
the  right  stamp  will  not  be  lacking." 

And  the  best  way  of  improving  the  machinery  of  government, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  "  lies  in  lengthening  the  terms  of  service 
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for  the  administrative  officers;  in  recusing  the  number  of  elected 
officials,  and  enlarging  the  appointing  power;  in  simplifying  the 
machinery  of  municipal  and  State  government,  ana  perhaps  of  the 
National  Government  as  well."  This  means  the  abrogation  o! 
power  by   the  voter.     Well,  some  such   change,  thinks  the  econ- 


PROF.   FRANK  WILLIAM  TAUSSIG. 
Captains  of  industry,  he  thinks,  may  be  put  to  good  civic  uses. 

omist,  will  be  necessary,  if  not  forever,  at  least  for  long  periods 
at  a  time.  For  the  right  kind  of  men,  he  feels,  need  the  opportu- 
nity for  uninterrupted  and  successful  achievement.  "The  more  of 
such  opportunities  we  have  in  political  life,  the  more  readily  shall 
we  attract  men  of  power  to  public  service." 


ARE  THE   COAL   MINERS  OVERREACHING? 

IN  the  protracted  controversy  between  the  coal  miners  and  oper- 
ators one  demand  particularly  made  by  the  miners  calls  forth 
bitter  protests  from  the  daily  press  throughout  the  country.  That 
demand  is  the  claim  for  the  "  closed  shop."  For  that  there  seems 
to  be  practically  no  sympathy.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  enumerates 
the  demands  as  follows  : 

"Briefly,  the  miners  want  recognition  of  the  union,  an  eight- 
hour  day,  a  conciliation  board  that  will  settle  grievances  without 
delay,  weight  instead  of  measurement,  and 'uniform  rates  of  pay. 
Also,  they  want  the  operators  to  deduct  from  the  wages  of  each 
miner  the  amount  of  his  union  membership  dflis,  which  is,  of 
course,  to  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  union." 

The  miners,  believes  The  Eagle,  "are  flying  in  the  face  of  what 
the  President  describes  as  merely  elementary  decency."  The 
operators  maintain  that  "  we  stand  unalterably  for  the  open  shop," 
which  the  New  York  Sun  deems  the  seven  most  important  words 
of  their  reply.  The  Sun  also  calls  attention  to  the  awards  of 
President  Roosevelt's  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  in  1903. 
To  quote  : 

"  IX.  The  Commission  adjudges  and  awards  :  That  no  person 
shall  be  refused  employment  or  in  any  way  discriminated  against 
on  account  of  membership  or  non-membership  in  any  labor  organ- 
ization, and  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  or  inter- 


ference with    any  employee  who  is  not  a  menmer  of  any  labor 

organization  by  members  of  such  organization 

"  The  right  to  remain  at  work  where  others  have  ceased  to  work, 
or  to  engage  anew  in  work  which  others  have  abandoned,  is  part 
of  the  personal  liberty  of  a  citizen  that  can  never  In:  surrendered, 
and  every  infringement  thereof  merits  and  should  receive  the 
stern  denouncement  of  the  law." 

The  common  sense,  maintains  The  Sun,  "the  intelligence,  the 
patriotism,  and  the  law-abiding  spirit  ot  the  American  people  are 
and  will  continue  to  be  unalterably  for  the  open  shop."  The 
truths  jn  the  Commission's  awards  seem  to  be  self-evident,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  therefore, 
"when  the  anthracite  operators  declare 'we  stand  unalterably  for 
the  open  shop,'  they  take  a  stand  that  challenges  the  support  of 
every  loyal  believer  in  the  principles  upon  which  our  Government 
is  founded."  Indeed,  the  operators  in  their  announcement  "  took 
an  impregnable  position,"  thinks  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
and  "  they  would  command  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  peo- 
ple who  are  not  committed  to  the  program  of  rule  or  ruin  adopted 
by  many  of  the  labor  unions."  Not  only  are  the  operators  right 
in  opposing  the  closed  shop,  but  they  have  no  right  to  allow  it, 
and  in  support  of  this  the  New  York  Times  quotes  President  Elliot 
of  Harvard,  as  follows: 

"  No  corporation  has  a  right  to  submit  to,  encourage,  or  connive 
at  any  monopoly  of  the  kind  of  labor  it  buys,  because  the  corpora- 
tion which  yields  to  such  monopoly  abridges  the  just  liberty  of 
workingmen,  and  liberty  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  public 
and  private  happiness." 

So  everybody  thinks  excep/t  the  unionists,  adds  The  Times. 
The  operators,  the  Detroit  Tree  Press  points  out,  could  not  help 
foreseeing  public  support  for  their  attitude. 

Another  demand  of  the  miners  that  comes  in  for  some  scathing 
criticism  is  that  the  operators  collect  the  miners'  dues  to  the 
union  by  deducting  from  their  wages,  and  handing  them  over  to 
the  union  officials.  "  Absurd  and  impolitic,"  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel calls  this  demand,  and  feels  sure  it  would  be  found  illegal 
and  unenforceable.  And  the  Springfield  Republican  makes  this  ob- 
servation on  that  head : 

"It  is  said  that  this  practise  has  actually  been  forced  upon  the 
bituminous  operators,  but  that  does  not  lessen  the  cheeky  charac- 
ter of  a  demand  which  has  for  its  end  virtually  the  enslavement  of 
the  laborer  to  the  union  leaders.  When  the  latter  have  the  nerve 
to  present  such  a  claim,  their  other  demands  invite  a  suspicious 
scrutiny." 


SAWING  WOOD. 
-Williams  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 
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PLAYING   AT   WAR   WITH    CHINA. 

THE  ethics  of  planning  in  time  of  peace  for  the  future  invasion 
of  a  country  now  friendly  to  us  is  brought  to  the  front  by 
Senator  Hale,  of  Maine,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  in  the 
Senate  on  the  increase  of  the  army  ;  and  the  discussion  brings  ont 
the  fact  that  many  people  incline  to  look  with  disfavor  on  these 


SENATOR   HALE, 

Who  wishes  the  General  Staff  wouldn't  invade  China  so  much. 

paper  campaigns  against  friendly  Powers.  Senator  Hale  says 
that  the  General  Staff  has  "a  plan  for  sending  18,000  men  to  in- 
vade China,"  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  "the  purpose  of  the 
General  Staff  is  that  they  may  be  used,  if  an  emergency  either 
arises  or  can  be  made,  to  invade  China,  which,  of  course,  would 
be  a  declaration  of  war  while  Congress  is  in  session."  Some 
papers  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Senator  in  his  criticism  of 
the  General  Staff.     Says  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  : 

"  Having  comparatively  little  to  do  in  caring  for  an  army  as 
small  as  ours,  this  brilliant  and  exclusive  body  employs  its  leisure 
in  mapping  out  plans  for  possible  contingencies  and  in  scheming 
to  bring  about  a  general  increase  in  the  army.  It  is  a  top-heavy 
and  useless  institution,  and  has  accomplished  nothing  other  than 
to  greatly  diminish  the  authority  and  prestige  of  the  civilian  Sec- 
retary of  War." 

Let  the  Staff  play  its  game  on  paper,  advises  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  "but  let  it  keep  details  secret."  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  believes  the  officers  of  the  Staff  have  made  them- 
selves ridiculous  and  observes : 

"If  the  General  Staff  of  our  little  army  must  play  at  going  to 
war,  let  them  keep  their  moves  on  the  board  strictly  to  themselves  ; 
above  all,  let  them  abstain  from  anything  calculated  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  men  at  the  military  posts  or  to  wound  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  any  friendly  Power." 

But  in  the  opinion  of  many  papers,  Senator  Hale  has  absurdly 
small  grounds  upon  which  to  attack  the  General  Staff.  The  grava- 
men of  his  charge,  says  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat^  "was 
that  the  Staff  was  doing  its  duty,*'  and  then  that  paper  adds : 

"The  charge  that  the  General  Staff  has  perfected  a  plan  for 
the  invasion  of  China  is  a  charge  that  it  has  done  its  duty  only. 
It  should  perfect  plans  for  the  invasion  of  every  country  on  earth, 


for  that  is  what  it  is  paid  for.  Certainly  in  the  situation  con- 
fronting us  in  the  East  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  the  failure  of 
the  Staff  to  have  complete  plans  for  the  invasion  of  China.  That 
the  Staff  should  prepare  these  plans  is  no  more  an  evidence  that 
it  intends  to  do  what  it  can  to  provoke  war  than  would  be  the 
study  of  a  new  building  with  the  idea  of  fighting  a  fire  therein  be 
evidence  that  the  head  of  a  fire  department  contemplated  an  in- 
cendiary attempt.  It  is  his  duty,  as  it  is  theirs,  to  be  ready  for 
situations  which  may  be  brought  about  by  others  or  be  the  result 
of  chance.  No  man  can  say  where  the  military  force  of  this  coun- 
try will  next  be  used,  not  even  a  Senator  whose  voice  must  be 
raised  either  for  war  or  peace,  and  the  Staff  is  compelled  by  its 
duty  to  prepare  campaigns  for  every  country  that  it  be  not  caught 
napping.  It  might  shock  Senator  Hale  to  know  that  every  gen- 
eral staff  in  Europe  has  complete  plans  for  the  invasion  of  this 
country,  with  complete  maps  of  every  probable  battlefield  in  our 
own  territory.  This  does  not  indicate  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
invasion,  but  merely  that  the  staffs  are  doing  their  duty  by  the 
government  which  employs  them." 

The  Maine  statesman,  thinks  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
"  when  army  matters  are  being  talked  about,  is  apt  to  imagine  vain 
things.  ...  No  man  in  the  Senate  sees  ghosts  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  oftener  than  does  Mr.  Hale  when  any  military  question  is 
up  for  discussion.  Just  because  the  enlargement  of  the  army's 
medical  department  is  being  urged,  he  sees  the  man  on  horseback 
lurking  in  the  shadow." 

The  only  fault  the  Boston  Transcript  finds  is  that  the  plan  of 
the  Staff  "became  prematurely  public."  That  is  obviously  bad, 
for  "to  campaign  on  a  published  plan  is  a  good  deal  like  search- 
ing for  a  burglar  with  a  brass  band."  But  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  officers  were  but  doing  their  duty.     To  quote : 

"  They  are  in  that  case  doing  the  work  that  was  not  done  prior 
to  the  war  with  Spain,  during  the  many  months  of  pointed  warn- 
ing of  the  possibility  of  a  conflict.  The  neglect  then  cost  heavily 
in  lives.  It  would  be  a  crime  if  the  United  States  were  to  engage 
in  another  campaign  with  a  foreign  foe  in  the  same  state  of  un- 
preparedness." 


Uncle  Sam—"  Why  all  this  strutting  ?  " 


-May  in  the  Detroit  Journal. 


Mr.  Wu  Ting-fang  admits  that  China  needs  reforming.  Several  na- 
tions are  standing  around  ready  to  take  the  job. —  The  Washington  Post. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  objects  to  having  Germany's  fine  old  works  of  art 
carried  off  by  the  great  American  dollar.  If  the  Kaiser  makes  that  great 
art  collector,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  mad,  he  may  send  his  agents  over  and 
buy  up  the  German  Empire.—  The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Mr.  Bryan  says  China  is  deficient  in  harbors.  We  shall  have  to  send 
over  a  few  if  the  dry  dock  makes  the  trip  successfully.—  The  Chicago 
Daily  News. 
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KILLING   WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN   IN   JOLO. 

NO  one,  to  judge  from  the  press  comment,  feels  much  elation 
over  the  mountain-top  battle  in  the  island  of  Jolo  a  few 
days  ago,  in  which  600  Moro  men,  women,  and  children  were 
killed  by  our  troops  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Leonard  Wood. 
The  President,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  most  gallant  and  sol- 
dierly feat,"  performed  "in  a  way  that  confers  added  credit  on  the 
American  army,"  and  one  that  entitles  the  soldiers  to  "  the  hearti- 
est admiration  and  praise  of  all  those  of  their  fellow-citizens  who 
are  glad  to  see  the  honor  of  the  flag  upheld  by  the  courage  of  the 
men  wearing  the  American  uniform."  His  newspaper  defenders, 
however,  do  not  go  further  than  to  consider  it  a  grim  but  neces 
sary  bit  of  police  work.  His  critics  take  the  other  extreme.  It 
was  "a  frightful  atrocity,"  declares  the  New  Orleans  Times-Dem- 
ocrat (Dem.);  and  the  Boston  Post (Ind.  Dem.)  exclaims  that  if 
this  is  "  imperial  expansion,"  "  heaven  save  us  from  any  more  !  " 
A  list  of  the  papers  that  express  their  horror  and  disgust  at  this 
thoroughgoing  victory  would  include  practically  every  Democratic 
and  antiimperialist"  paper  in  the  United  States.  In  Congress 
the  Democrats  have  branded  the  affair  as  a  "horrible  massacre" 
and  an  "assassination,"  and  Representative  Williams  read  a  satir- 
ical poem  on  "  The  Charge  of  the  Wood  Brigade,"  containing  the 
following  stanzas : 

Chased  them  from  everywhere 
Chased  them  all  onward, 
Into  the  crater  of  death 
Drove  them— six  hundred. 
"  Forward,  the  Wood  Brigade; 
Spare  not  a  one,"  he  said ; 
"Shoot  all  six  hundred." 

-ft  *P  !p  Sf*  -P  *  *p 

Flashed  all  the  sabres  there, 
Flashed  as  they  turned  in  air, 
Sabring  the  women  there, 
Charging  the  children,  while 
All  the  world  wondered. 
Stifled  by  cannons'  smoke, 
Men,  women,  children  choke. 
Women  and  children 
Reel  from  the  bay'net's  stroke, 
In  death  not  sundered; 
Families  slaughtered  there, 
All  of  six  hundred. 
******       # 

What  shall  such  bloodthirst  slake? 
Go  ask  Hell  Roaring  Jake 
Whether  Wood  blundered. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made; 
Honor  the  Wood  Brigade, 
For  that  six  hundred. 


The  battle  is  represented  by  General  Wood  as  merely  the  storm 
ing  of  a  Moro  bandits'  nest  in  the  crater  of  Mount  Dajo,  and  the 
extermination  of  the  bandits;  who  fought  fanatically  to  the  death. 


The  only  Moros  from  whom  we  may  expect  no  uprising. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


THE  "TAMED"  GOAT. 

— Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

The  crater  was  almost  unassailable,  and  the  artillery  had  to  be 
hoisted  by  block  and  tackle  up  its  well-nigh  precipitous  sides. 
The  American  forces  lost  18  killed  and  52  wounded,  while  the 
Moros  lost  600  killed.  General  Wood  says  in  a  despatch  to  the 
Secretary  of  War: 

"  I  was  present  throughout  practically  entire  action  and  in- 
spected top  of  crater  after  action  was  finished.  Am  convinced  no 
man,  woman,  or  child  was  wantonly  killed.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  women  and  children  were  killed  in  the  fight — number  un- 
known, for  the  reason  that  they  were  actually  in  the  works  when 
assaulted,  and  were  unavoidably^killed  in  the  fierce  hand-to-hand 
fighting  which  took  place  in  the  narrow  enclosed  spaces.  Moro 
women  wore  trousers  and  were  dressed  and  armed  much  like  the 
men  and  charged  with  them.  The  children  were  in  many  cases 
used  by  the  men  as  shields  while  charging  troops." 

This  explanation  is  accepted  as  valid  by  the  expansionist  press. 
The  extermination  of  these  outlaws  "  was  a  necessity,  and,  in  the 
long  run,  it  was  humanity,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.), 
for  "  it  was  a  question  either  of  subjugating  them  or  of  enduring 
their  savage  attacks  for  an  indefinite  period."  "If  Aguinaldo 
himself  were  ruler  of  Jolo,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Tele- 
graph (Rep.)  to  the  antiimperialists,  "  he  would  be  compelled  to 
kill  off  these  murdering  Malays  in  order  to  protect  peaceable 
people  from  their  wild  raids."  And  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal, one  of  the  leading  Democratic  papers  in  the  country,  declares 
that  "  a  band  of  outlaws  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  or  of  Colo- 
rado or  of  Tennessee  would  have  had  to  contend  with  the  agen- 
cies of  law  and  order  in  the  same  way — resistance  would  have  led 
in  similar  fashion  to  the  shedding  of  blood."  "  Was  there  no  pos- 
sibility of  forcing  these  Moros  to  surrender  by  starving  them  out?" 
asks  one  critic.     To  this  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  replies  : 

"  Talk  of  starving  them  into  submission  and  thus  securing  their 
capitulation  simply  indicates  lack  of  understanding.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  if  Mount  Dajo  had  been  surrounded  with  an  army  of 
a  hundred  thousand  men  in  unbroken  ring,  in  an  attempt  to  starve 
the  outlaws  into  surrender,  at  the  last  moment  the  men  would  have 
come  rushing  from  the  crater  to  hurl  themselves  in  fanatic  fury 
against  their  besiegers,  and  the  end  would  have  been  the  same, 
excepting  at  much  greater  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  daring 
and  extraordinary  achievements  of  our   troops  in  scaling  those 
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heights  which  had  been  thought  by  the  natives  inaccessible,  and 
in  storming  a  stronghold  which  had  been  thought  impregnable, 
must  have  a  most  valuable  moral  effect.  The  remaining  outlaw 
bands  will  be  panic-stricken  when  they  hear  of  it,  they  will  realize 
that  there  is  no  stronghold  or  retreat  in  which  they  will  be  secure, 
and  that  the  new  forces  for  law  and  order  in  the  islands  are  irre 
sistible." 


AMERICAN 


VIEWS   OF  THE 
MINISTRY. 


NEW   FRENCH 


MR.  JEAN  SARRIEN,  the  new  French  Premier,  had  much 
to  do  with  procuring  a  "  square  deal  "  for  Captain  Dreyfus, 
and  perhaps  that  is  one  reason  the  American  press  are  inclined 
to  look  with  favor  upon  him.     Says  the  New  York  World  : 

"  Mr.  Jean  Sarrien,  to  whom  President  Fallieres  has  offered  the 
Premiership,  has  remained  a  simple  Deputy  since  the  days  of  the 
Dreyfus  agitation.  It  was  he  who  as  Minister  of  Justice  instituted 
the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Cassation  which  led  to  the  revision 
of  the  first  trial  of  the  condemned  captain.  The  Dreyfus  question 
brought  disaster  upon  the  Ministry,  but  the  general  verdict 
throughout  the  world  ever  since  has  been  that  Mr.  Sarrien  and 
his  colleagues  caused  a  frightful  injustice  to  be  righted  in  so  far 
as  Dreyfus  was  delivered  from  the  horrors  of  Devil's  Island." 

The  Louisville  Herald  expresses  the  same  view  in  almost  the 
same  words. 

Commenting  upon  the  Cabinet,  the  New  York  Sun  observes : 

"The  composition  of  the  new  cabinet  shows  that  the  Premier, 
keenly  alive  to  the  causes  of  Mr.  Rouvier's  defeat  and  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  political  situation — the  election  of  a  new  Chamber 
is  to  take  place  in  April — has  undertaken  to  conciliate  and  consol- 
idate all  the  sections  of  the  so-called  'bloc,'  or  coalition  of  Radi- 
cals and  Socialists,  which  has  dominated  the  French  Parliament 
for  the  last  eight  years.  It  is  significant  that  his  choice  of  col- 
leagues has  been  made  at  the  suggestion,  or  with  the  approval,  of 
Senator  Clemenceau,  who,  altho  ostensibly  ruined  by  implication 
in  the  Panama  scandal,  has  silently  regained  his  influence  and  for 
some  time  has  been  regarded  as  the  Warwick,  or  President-maker, 
of  France,  the  real  power  behind  the  throne." 

The  press  generally  express  particular  satisfaction  in  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Le*on  Bourgeois,  who  was  Premier  in  1895,  for  the  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs,  because,  for  one  thing,  he  is  satisfactory 
even  to  the  extreme  Radicals  and  Socialists  who  caused  the  down- 
fall of  Rouvier.     Besides,  as  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  observes  : 

"  The  bestowal  of  the  foreign  portfolio  on  Mr.  Leon  Bourgeois 


must  be  most  acceptable  to  Germany,  and  has  a  distinctly  concili- 
atory look.  France  will  stand  out  for  what  she  conceives  to  be 
her  special  rights  in  Morocco  as  a  country  adjoining  a  dependency 
of  her  own  ;  but  her  temper  is  pacific,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  German  Emperor,  having  accomplished  his  purpose 
in  upsetting  Mr.  Delcasse".  the  chief  author  of  the  Anglo-French 
entente  and  of  an  anti-German  trend  of  French  foreign  policy,  has 
no  relish  for  pushing  to  a  dangerous  extreme  an  adventure  which 
is  not.  in  Bismarck's  phrase,  'worth  the  life  of  a  single  Pomera- 
nian grenadier.'  " 

That  the  downfall  of  the  Rouvier  Ministry,  because  the  French 
Chamber  declined  to  give  Mr.  Rouvier  a  vote  of  thanks,  will  have 
no  effect  on  the  Algeciras  Conference  most  papers  are  agreed,  for 
the  reason,  the  Philadelphia  Press  points  out,  that  "  the  demon- 
stration against  Mr.  Rouvier  and  his  Ministry  was  purely  domes- 
tic and  was  not  directed  in  any  way  toward  foreign  politics."  A 
mere  incident,  The  Press  calls  it,  "not  a  crisis."  The  New  York 
Tribune  expresses  a  fervent  hope  that  hereafter  the  system  of 
Waldeck-Rousseau,  which  worked  against  a  change  of  Ministry 
every  few  weeks,  will  again  prevail. 


A    WORD    FROM    THE    WISE. 

Czar  —  "  Gentlemen,  I  assure  you  war  is— ahem  !    I  know  all  about  it !  " 

Thorndike  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 


ANDREW    HAMILTON'S   APOLOGIA. 

FOR  the  moment  the  recrudescence  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  his 
dramatic  appearance  before  the  Armstrong  Insurance  Com- 
mittee, and  his  scathing  denunciation  of  the  New  York  Life  trus- 
tees as  "curs,"  are  the  chief  topics  of  interest  of  the  American 
press.  Those  trustees,  thinks  the  New  York  Times,  are  left  by 
Hamilton  in  "  a  distressing  situation."  There  is  nothing  uncertain 
about  Hamilton's  language.  He  was  indeed  a  lobbyist,  he  con- 
fesses, but  the  trustees  knew  that  well  enough  when  they  passed 
upon  his  vouchers.     To  quote  from  his  speech  : 

"They  sat  there  weekly  cashing  the  emoluments  that  came  to 
them  for  the  performance  of  their  duty,  with  the  vouchers  there 
under  their  noses,  and  if  they  took  them  and  looked  at  them,  why 
then  they  approved  what  was  done  and  I  stand  approved.  If  they 
did  not  take  them  and  look  at  them  then  they  deceived  me  into 
the  assumption  that  they  performed  their  duty  and  that  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  manner  and  rendition  of  my  accounts." 

Never  a  dollar  passed  through  his  hands,  he  says,  to  which  he 
did  not  put  his  "  John  Hancock  "  for  all  to  see.  If  any  adverse 
legislation  was  heard  of,  it  was  at  once  "  Send  for  the  Judge." 
The  Judge  proceeded  to  "agitate."  Here  is  the  "Judge's"  own 
version  : 

"Why,  if  there  was  trouble  and  an  agent  would  write  from  a 
far-off  country  and  say,  '  If  this  bill  passes  it  is  going  to  kill  our 
business  out  here,'  they  would  rush  in,  you  know,  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  say, '  Well,  now,  here  is  this  agent's  letter.  For  heaven's 
sake  !  we  will  lose  all  our  business  out  there.' 

"'Well,  send  for  the  Judge.' 

"'All  right,  the  Judge  will  come/ 

" '  Sit  down  ;  well,  what  is  the  trouble  ? ' 

" '  Well,  heavens  !  if  this  bill  passes  we  might  as  well  get  out  of 
that  State.' 

'"Well,  all  right.  We  will  have  to  see  what  the  objections  are 
to  it,  and  will  have  to  agitate.  We  will  have  the  press  do  some. 
thing.  We  will  have  to  have  the  politicians  do  something.  We 
will  have  to  have  the  agents  do  something.  We  will  have  to  have 
the  policy-holders  do  something.  We  will  get  men  of  influence  to 
go  ahead  and  see  if  we  can  not  beat  it.' 

"  And  we  would  beat  it.  Then  the  word  would  come  in,  It  is 
beaten.  And  they  would  come  in  and  pat  me  on  the  back,  the 
men  that  would  not  know  me  now  would  come  and  pat  me  on  the 
back  and  say    '  You  did  it.'  " 

Willingly  the  "Judge"  accepts  his  sobriquet  of  "yellow  dog," 
but  he  would  have  us  know  "  the  'yellow  dog'  is  a  dog  of  courage 
and  loyalty."     He  went  on: 

"  But  the  curs  who  stood  around  this  funeral  that  has  occurred, 
and  the  curs  who  knew  of  these  transactions  and  shrunk  into  their 
shoes,  they  are  the  curs,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  I  come  to 
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speak  before  you  and  say  that  the  great  interest  of  two  billion  dol- 
lars of  life  insurance  and  four  hundred  million  dollars  of  assets 
can  never  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  hands  and  administration  of  a 
lot  of  curs." 

Truth,  thinks  the  New  York  Press,  "is  written  all  over  tin- 
statement  Andy  Hamilton  made,"  and  The  Press  already  sees  vi- 
sions of  Hamilton  aiding  District-Attorney  Jerome  and  emerging 
from  this  business  "with  not  less  than  the  credit  which  is  due  to  a 
State's  witness."  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  and  the  New  York 
Globe,  both,  think  the  trustees  knew,  "or  ought  to  have  known, 
how  money  collected  from  policy-holders  was  spent."  The  public 
has  ceased  to  have  confidence  in  them,  adds  The  Globe.  In  any 
event,  Hamilton's  statement  "insures  the  passage  of  the  Armstrong 
bills,"  thinks  the  New  York  World.  The  strong  opposition  of 
the  insurance  people  assembled  in  Albany  previously  made  this 
doubtful. 

In  commenting  upon  Hamilton's  apparent  indifference  to  any 
obloquy  attending  lobbying  as  a  profession,  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can quotes  his  momentous  definition  of  the  "higher  law."  He 
said : 

"The  insurance  world  to-day  is  the  greatest  financial  proposi- 
tion in  the  United  States.  And  it  commands  a  higher  law.  In 
defending  its  rights  and  its  property,  you  can  not  stop  to  kick 
every  cur  that  comes  along  and  barks ;  and  if  you  can  sweep  them 
out  in  other,  perhaps  mysterious  but  honest,  ways,  you  are  defend- 
ing and  asserting  the  higher  law  which  great  enterprises  have  a 
right  to  command." 

Hamilton  has  "  spent  so  many  years  in  a  criminal  atmosphere 
that  he  has  lost  memory  of  the  existence  of  pure  air,"  adds  The 
American.     And  the  New  York  Evening  Post  observes  : 

"  Pretty  words  can  not  conceal  the  ugly  deed.  Not  only  insur- 
ance companies,  but  our  public  and  semipublic  corporations  gen- 
erally, have  coolly  assumed  that  they  are  amenable  to  a  higher  law 
than  that  which  binds  the  rest  of  us  puny  beings.  Hamilton  has 
described  the  very  things  which  our  mighty  and  reckless  captains 
of  industry  have  been  thinking  and  doing— and  has  done  it  with  a 
naivete"  which  is  as  exquisite  as  convincing.  His  anger  is  directed 
not  at  the  system  of  which  he  was  a  part,  but  at  the  men  who 
have  failed  to  stand  by  it,  the  poltroons  who  have  shifted  to  his 
shoulders  and  those  of  the  late  John  A.  McCall  the  blame  of  his 
'honest'  and 'necessary  '  enterprises.  He  has  played  the  game 
according  to  the  rules,  but  they  have  stacked  the  cards,  and 
'welched  '  on  their  bets." 

But  what  the  New  York  Herald  wants  to  know  is,  who  got  the 
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money?  And  The  Journal  of  Commerce  can  not  forget  thai 
"  there  are  two  sides  to  this  matter  of  the  secret  and  corrupt  use 
of  funds."  Hamilton's  chance,  that  paper  points  out,  lies  in  "  fur 
nishing  evidence  against  betrayers  of  public  trust."  The  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  alone  thinks  what  Hamilton  said  is  "neither  enlighten- 
ing nor  helpful."     The  trustees,  thinks  The  JCagle,  are  bigger  men 


THE  FIRST  CATCH. 
A  good  beginning,  but  all  small  fry. 

— McCord  in  the  Newark  Evening  Newi 


FREDERICK   A.   BURNHAM, 

President  of  the   Mutual  Reserve,  indicted  as  a  result  of  the  recent  in- 
surance investigations. 

than  Hamilton,  and  it  is, after  all,  only  "his  word  against  theirs." 

"Who  will  answer  Hamilton  and  what  will  the  answer  be?"  asks 
the  Buffalo  Express.  William  B.  Hornblower,  counsel  for  the 
New  York  Life,  who  was  singled  out  for  attack  by  Hamilton  and 
by  him  called  "  Pecksniff,"  denies  some  of  the  charges,  declaring 
that,  for  one  thing,  he  knew  nothing  about  a  "yellow-dog"  fund. 
Says  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"  Why  should  not  Mr.  Hornblower,  who  has  an  honorable  rep- 
utation at  the  bar  and  in  society  and  who  must  be  burning  to  ex- 
pose and  punish  a  traducer,  afford  Hamilton  an  early  opportunity 
to  establish  his  charges  in  a  court  of  law?  Mr.  Hornblower  may 
think  that  he  himself  does  not  need  a  vindication.  But  that  is  not 
the  only,  nor,  indeed,  the  most  important  thing  to  be  considered." 

The  New  York  World,  already  quoted,  makes  this  comment  on 
Hamilton's  outburst : 

"  He  should  continue  with  further  chapters.  The  further  service 
he  can  do  is  greater  still.  It  is  not  right  that  of  the  twenty-four 
trustees  of  the  New  York  Life  the  memory  of  the  one  who  is  dead 
should  bear  all  the  obloquy.  The  exposure  of  the  methods  of 
these  men  of  high  reputation,  of  great  pretense,  and  of  surpassing 
hypocrisy  should  be  followed  by  individual  punishment  that  will 
destroy  the  whole  structure  of  high  finance  and  do  away  with  the 
false  standards  of  morals  and  of  public  duty  for  which  it  is  re- 
sponsible. 

"Put  the  stripes  on  them  s  And  pass  the  Armstrong  bills,  that 
the  system  which  made  such  crimes  so  easy  shall  cease  to  shame 
the  State!" 

In  all  this  hubbub  the  insurance  indictments  are  almost  wholly 
lost  sight  of.  And  yet  many  papers  are  congratulating  District- 
Attorney  Jerome  because  of  the  indictments  found  against  Fred- 
erick A.  Burnham,  president;  George  Burnham,  Jr.,  his  brother, 
and  George  D.  Eldridge,  vice-president,  all  of  the  Mutual  Reserve 
Life  Insurance  Company.  The  charge  is  diversion  of  funds.  The 
District-Attorney  is  hoping  to  have  still  others  indicted. 
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SURE,  JUST  THE  PLACE  FOR   TAFT. 

The  Other  Fellows:    "Goon,  Tafty,  and  take  it.    Just  the  place  for 
you — so  becoming.     You'd  look  fine  on  the  bench— sure,  go  on." 

—Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


'twould  eliminate  a  large  factor. 

— Shiras  in  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 


CONCERNING   THE   VERSATILE    MR.    TAFT 
THE*  WORTH    OF   A    MAN'S  WORK. 


GOVERNOR  JOHNSON,  of  Minnesota,  holds  that  no  man's 
work  is  worth  more  than  $10,000  a  year.  Recently  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  of  Harvard,  also  inveighed  against  high  salaries.  In 
an  address  delivered  in  Chicago,  which  The  Harvard  Bulletin 
reprints  in  full,  President  Eliot  picks  to  pieces  the  arguments  of 
great  corporations  who  assert  that  the  large  salaries  must  be  paid 
in  order  to  get  the  right  man.  According  to  the  stern  view  of  the 
president  of  Harvard,  a  proper  manager  of  a  great  concern  must 
not  be  dominated  by  mercenary  motives.  Successful  work,  grati- 
fied ambition,  the  sense  of  power,  should  in  themselves  be  a  source 
of  profound  satisfaction  to  such  a  man.  President  Eliot  allows 
him  sufficient  for  comfort  and  provision  against  old  age.  But 
those  tremendous  salaries  that  go  beyond  that  tend  to  distort  a 
man's  ideas  on  proper  living  and  to  raise  his  standard  of  pleasure, 
making  him  lazy  and  luxurious.  Such  salaries,  moreover,  stir  the 
sense  of  injustice  in  the  heart  of  the  laboring  man. 

The  laborer,  thinks  Mr.  Eliot,  "  will  never  believe  that  any  man 
can  fairly  earn  such  a  salary."  He  will  never  admit  "that  the 
salary  of  a  manager  should  be  proportionate  to  the  agglomerated 
bulk  of  the  business  he  manages,  while  the  workman's  wages  re- 
main proportionate  only  to  his  own  individual  daily  productive- 


ness."    In   commenting   on   this   the    New   York   Evening  Post 
observes : 

"John  Burns,  ex-workingman,  now  Cabinet  Minister,  once  con- 
tended publicly  that  no  man's  work  is  worth  more  than  $2,500  a 
year.  Possibly  he  got  the  notion  from  the  resolution,  noted  by 
Macaulay,  which  passed  the  House  of  Commons  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  to  the  effect  that  no  Speaker  (salary  now  ,£5,000)  or 
other  paid  officer  of  the  Government  should  receive  more  than 

.£5°° 

"  This,  to  be  sure,  throws  little  light  upon  Burns's  own  question 
about  the  maximum  value — if  any  can  be  fixed — of  a  man's  work. 
We  do  not  see  how  any  hard-and-fast  standard  can  be  laid  down. 
A  lawyer,  for  example,  may  easily  be  conceived  to  render  such 
important  and  even  indispensable  services  to  large  property  inter- 
ests that  a  fee  of  $100,000  or  $150,000  would  not  seem  dispropor- 
tionate. That,  however,  is  different  from  a  regular  salary.  It 
represents  a  special,  emergency  outlay,  so  far  as  the  corporation 
that  pays  is  concerned.  The  case  is  different,  too,  with  pro- 
moters, with  entrepreneurs,  with  the  founders  and  developers  of  a 
new  business.  Their  risks  are  great;  their  'abstinence,' in  the 
economic  sense,  is  prolonged,  and  their  rewards  may  be  corre- 
spondingly large.  But  that  is  not  the  same  thing  as  exorbitant 
'wages  of  superintendence,'  regularly 'paid.  In  them,  as  Presi- 
dent Eliot  points  out,  the  tendency  has  been  to  gage  salaries  by 
the  accumulated  amount  of  wealth  represented  in  the  business 
managed." 


the  elkins  law  in  action,  as  viewed  by  the  railroad 
senators. 


the  same,  according  to  the  friends  of  the  rate  bill 


THE    RATE   REGULATION    DEBATE  BRINGS    OUT  A    DIFFERENCE    OF   OPINION. 

—Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   FOREIGN   ATMOSPHERE   IN   AMERICAN 

ART. 

SAMUEL  ISHAM,  in  his  recent  "  History  of  American  Paint 
ing,"  makes  the  charge  against  our  native  art  of  being  unrep 
resentative  of  native  conditions.  In  the  work  of  both  our  land 
scapists  and  our  figure  painters,  he  says,  '"the  disposition  is 
curiously  small  to  do  as  Fromentin  says  they  should — paint  the 
portrait  of  the  American  people."  Instead  of  this  the  mind  of  the 
American  painter  seems  to  be  obsessed  by  the  impulse  to  paint 
the  foreign  subject,  or  at  least  the  native  subject  displaying  the 
foreign  air.  To  mention  two  examples,  Robert  Blum's  subjects 
are  chosen  from  every  land  except  America  ;  and  Horatio  Walker's, 
tho  found  in  a  land  geographically  American,  are  yet  "scenes  and 
effects  which  approach  nearest  to  those  admired  and  painted  by 
French  masters."  Mr.  Isham  hazards  the  prediction  that  "  in  two 
or  three  centuries  from  now  those  curious  to  learn  what  manner  of 
people  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  can  cull  out 
from  the  art  production  of  France,  of  Germany,  or  of  England  an 
infinity  of  pictures,  many  of  high  artistic  merit,  that  will  give  to 
them  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time.  From  America  they  will 
get  hardly  anything  of  the  sort,  at  least  in  oil  painting."  Inquir- 
ing into  this  condition  he  says  : 

"  It  is  strange  that  it  should  be  so,  for  we  do  not  lack  the  ability 
to  see  ourselves  with  sincerity  and  sympathy;  the  illustrators  are 
there  to  prove  it.     They  are  not  to  be  discussed  in  this  volume,  so 


Copyright,  1902.  by  N".  E.  Mcntros. 


OXEN    DRINKING. 


From  ■  a  painting  by  Horatio  Walker,  who  chooses,  according  to  Mr. 
Isham,  "scenes  and  effects  which  approach  nearest  to  those  admired 
and  painted  by  French  artists." 

it  must  suffice  to  recall  out  of  many  names  the  wonderful  render 
ing  by  Frost  of  our  great  democratic  life  on  the  farm,  in  the  work- 
shops, in  the  crowded  quarters  of  our  great  cities,  and  in  the  raw 


little  towns  of  the  Far  West;  Smedley's  pictures  of  the  wealthier 
Classes,  with  Ihe  pretty  girls  sitting  in  the  parlors  in  wonderful 
toilets,  and  the  well-groomed  old  gentlemen  in  their  offices  or 
clubs.  These  things  are  not  only  true,  but  they  are  typical  and 
illuminative  ;  but  no  painter  has  worked  with  the  more  deliberate 
choice  of  subject  and  the  ampler  treatment  that  he  should  com- 
mand to  mirror  our  life  to  us  more  perfectly  or  more  profoundly. 


Copyright,  1905,  by  N.  E.  Montross. 

A  GIRL  CROCHETING. 

By  Edmund  C.  Tarbell.  It  "  suggests  Vermeer  in  its  tranquillity  and 
the  beauty  and  perfection  of  its  lighting,"  but  "  does  not  impress  us  at  all 
as  holding  within  itself  an  epitome  of  the  home  life  of  its  time." 

No  one  has  painted  the  political  or  financial  or  social  habits  of  to- 
day.    It  is  not  at  once  clear  why  this  should  be  so 

"  For  this  there  may  be  suggested  a  number  of  contributing 
causes.  One  is  the  transitory  and  trivial  character  of  the  setting 
of  our  social  life.  This  does  not  refer  so  much  to  the  vagaries  of 
dress,  which  is  on  the  whole  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  artistic 
factors  in  our  modern  life,  as  to  the  mass  of  accessories  with 
which  our  existence  is  cluttered  up — furniture  and  bric-a-brac, 
wall-papers  and  carpets.  Every  detail  is  usually  inartistic  in  itself 
and  almost  certainly  incongruous  in  its  surroundings,  and  all 
avow  their  unsatisfactory  character  by  shifting  and  changing  more 
swiftly  than  even  the  styles  in  dresses.  All  this  has  at  times  been 
painted,  but  such  a  task  was  distasteful  to  the  younger  men.  They 
had  for  the  most  part  learned  during  their  studies  abroad  to  dis- 
like the  average  American  furnishings.  They  avoided  them  in 
their  own  surroundings  as  well  as  they  could  and  did  not  much 
care  to  elaborate  them  in  their  pictures.  When  draftsmen  like 
Smedley  left  illustrating  for  work  in  oil  it  was  to  portraiture  and 
landscape  that  they  turned,  and  Tarbell's  'Crocheting.'  which  sug- 
gests Vermeer  in  its  tranquillity  and  the  beauty  and  perfection  of 
its  lighting,  does  not  impress  us  at  all  as  holding  v.  ithin  itself  an 
epitome  of  the  home  life  of  its  time  as  the  works  of  the  Dutch 
masters  do. " 

With  the  painters  of  landscape,  says  the  writer,  the  aim  has  been 
to  make  a  thing  of  beauty  rather  than  to  give  the  "true  truth." 
And  because  this  choice  of  the  artist  has  been  met  by  the  ap- 
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MR.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE,  MR.  LYMAN    J.  GAGE, 

Who  guarantees  $15,000  annually     Ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  the  finances  of  the  Simplified- 
spelling  Board. 


DR.  ISAAC  K.  FUNK, 

Editor  and  publisher  of  the 

Standard   Dictionary    and 

member   of    the    Executive 

Committee  of  the  Board. 


PROF.  T.  R.  LOUNSBURY, 

Of  Yale  University,  whose  wri- 
tings have  done  much  to  awakeVi 
a  popular  interest  in  philology. 


DR.  BENJAMIN  E.  SMITH, 

Editor  of    the   Century 
Dictionary. 


SOME    OF   THE    MEN    WHO 


proval  of  the  patron,  a  tendency  detrimental  to  American  art  has 
more  or  less  persisted. 

Mr.  Jsham  does  not  claim  that  there  is  an  utter  absence  of  real- 
istic painting,  for  here  and  there  may  be  mentioned  a  name  that 
represents  efforts  toward  supplying  what  in  the  generality  is  want- 
ing. J.  G.  Brown,  Winslow  Homer,  and  Eastman  Johnson  painted 
the  daily  life  of  the  seventies,  "not  unacceptably."  Ulrich's 
"Glass-Blowers"  and  "Land  of  Promise"  are  achievements  in 
still  higher  vein.  Irving  Couse  and  De  Cost  Smith  have  told  the 
story  of  the  red  man  ;  Schreyvogle,  the  cavalryman  ;  and  Fred- 
eric Remington  has  been  "  the  authoritative  chronicler  of  the  whole 
Western  land  from  Assiniboine  to  Mexico,  and  of  all  men  and 
beasts  dwelling  therein."  America,  he  thinks,  might  have  had  in 
Thomas  Hovenden,  but  for  his  untimely  death,  "the  recorder  of 
the  simpler,  wider  side  of  our  common  life." 


CARNEGIE'S   CAMPAIGN  TO   SIMPLIFY 
ENGLISH    SPELLING. 

TO  change  the  usages  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  million  of 
English-speaking  people,  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Tele- 
graph, is  what  President  Lincoln  would  call  "a  big  job,"  and  Mr. 
Carnegie's  simplifiers  will  need  to  exercise  much  patience  before 
they  see  the  end  of  it.  This  probably  represents  the  prevailing 
attitude  of  the  newspapers  toward  the  aims  of  the  recently  organ- 
ized body  known  as  The  Simplified-spelling  Board,  which  is  em- 
barked upon  an  active  propaganda  for  the  simplification  of  Eng- 
lish spelling.  And  the  sympathy  or  hostility  of  the  daily  press, 
which  carries  directly  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  is  presumably 
of  greater  immediate  importance  to  the  movement  than  the  atti- 
tude of  the  literary  mazagines  and  reviews.  The  new  board,  we 
learn  from  the  press  despatches,  contains  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent figures  among  America's  educationalists,  men  of  affairs, 
philologists,  and  authors,  and  has,  moreover,  the  financial  backing 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  has  long  held  the  conviction  that 
English,  which  is  spreading  with  more  rapidity  than  any  other 
tongue,  might  be  made  the  world  language  were  it  not  for  its 
difficult   and  contradictory   spelling. 

Years  ago  the  National  Educational  Association  adopted  sim- 
plified forms  of  spelling  for  certain  words,  and  these  forms  are 
now  used  by  some  important  publications,  while  hundreds  of 
prominent  men  have  pledged  themselves  to  use  them  in  their  per- 
sonal correspondence.     The  members  of  the  board,  says  the  Hart- 


ford Courant,  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  forward   move- 
ment.    The  same  paper  continues  : 

"  We  are  told  that  they  will  not  advocate  change  merely  for  the 
sake  of  change  ;  that  they  will  not  urge  any  'violent  alteration  '  in 
the  appearance  of  familiar  words;  no  extreme  theories  will  be  ad- 
vanced; they  are  willing  to  make  haste  slowly,  believing  that  the 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  present 'cumbersome  orthography  '  will 
gradually  be  overcome.  They  wish  to  hasten  a  process  of  simpli- 
fication which  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  going  on  for  years. 
Formerly  almanac  was  almanack  and  music  was  musick.  Many 
people  now  use  technic  instead  of  technique,  program  for  pro- 
gramme, catalog  for  catalogue,  and  tho  for  though.  The  board 
will  try,  through  organized  effort,  to  make  English  a  better  in- 
strument for  the  hundreds  of  millions  who  will  have  to  use  our 
language  before  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century." 

No  one,  as  the  New  York  Times  remarks,  can  read  the  names 
of  the  thirty  members  of  The  Simplified-spelling  Board,  as 
printed  at  the  close  of  this  article,  without  being  convinced  that 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  sought  and  found  good  advisers.  While  many 
people,  it  goes  on  to  say,  are  instinctively  and  strongly  opposed  to 
any  except  the  slow  and  inevitable  changes  in  the  spelling  of 
English,  "  the  fact  remains  that  the  logic  of  every  argument  against 
spelling  reform  is  extremely  weak,  and  in  the  last  analysis  every 
one  of  them  comes  down  to  a  mere  liking  for  the  familiar  and  the 
old."  The  plan  outlined  by  the  board,  says  the  same  paper,  "is 
entirely  practicable,  tho  perhaps  unnecessarily  cautious." 

The  board,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  points  out,  is  not 
composed  of  extremists.  "  University  presidents,  dictionary  edi- 
tors, editors  of  magazines,  and  bank  presidents  are  not  usually 
advocates  of  fantastic  plans  for  disturbing  people's  habits." 
The  Mail  adds : 

"It  is  not  an  extreme  estimate  to  say  that  the  greater  difficulty 
of  spelling  the  English  language,  as  compared  with  German,  Ital 
ian,  or  Spanish,  represents  a  solid  year's  work  in  the  case  of  the 
average  child.  A  year's  work,  in  the  precious  formative  period 
of  every  American  and  every  Briton,  simply  to  maintain  a  foolish 
scheme  of  orthographical  complication  !" 

In  this  connection  "The  Calf-path,"  a  poem  by  Sam  Walter 
Foss,  printed  on  page  462  of  this  issue  of  The  Literary  Digest, 
lias  point  and  pertinence. 

The  Baltimore  American  thinks  that  "Mr.  Carnegie  has  prob- 
ably struck  a  snag  in  his  latest  endeavor."  "  Only  simple  people," 
says  the  Boston  Transcript,  "  suppose  that  English  spelling  can 
be  simplified  without  the  overcoming  of  immense  opposition. 
Every  library,  every  publishing-house,  is  a  vest-d  interest,  with 
capital  locked  up  in  our  present  archaic   orthography."       The 
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DAVID   STARR  JORDAN, 

President  of  Leland   Stanford 
University. 


DR.  WILLIAM   T.    HARRIS, 

Editor  of  Webster's  Inter- 
national  Dictionary. 


NICHOLAS   MURRAY  BUTLER, 

President  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 


PROF.  WILLIAM  JAMES, 

Of   Harvard   University, 

one  of  the  mostjeminent 

living  psychologists. 


RICHARD  WATSON   GILDER, 

Editor  of  The  Century  Mag- 


WOULD    SIMPLIFY   OUR   SPELLING. 


Philadelphia  Record  is  staggered  by  the  thought  of  "the  her- 
culean task  of  bringing  a  slight  degree  of  order  into  the  chaos 
of  English  spelling."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  thinks  that 
The  Simplified-spelling  Board  has  undertaken  "a  task  of  almost 
impossible  difficulty,"  and  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Any  reform  must  reckon  with  the  offense  to  the  eye  of  every 
reader  who  knows  the  language  as  literature.  Any  effective  reform 
of  English  spelling  will  involve  a  complete  break  with  history,  ety- 
mology, and  all  the  cherished  habits  of  the  reading  eye.  We  fear 
that  even  Mr.  Carnegie,  with  all  of  his  heroes  and  all  of  his 
learned  men,  will  hardly  be  able  to  set  our  orthographical 
Humpty  Dumpty  up  again." 

Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  chairman  of  the"  Executive  Committee, 
is  reported  as  saying  :  "  The  first  aim  will  be  to  create  such  chaos 
that  everybody  will    spell    to  suit  himself;    after  that  point  has 


THE   NEW   TEACHER. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

been  reached  reform  will  be  an  easy  task.     Every  one  will  be  at 
sea  and  will  gladly  accept  a  simplified  and  improved  system." 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  board  is  composed  as  follows: 
Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  of  Columbia  University,  chairman ;  Dr. 
Charles  P.  G.  Scott,  etymological  editor  of  the  Century  Diction- 
ary, secretary;  Col.  Charles  E.  Sprague,  president  of  the  Union 


Dime  Savings  Institution,  treasurer;  Dr.  Isaac  K.  Funk,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Standard  Dictionary;  Mr.  Henry  Holt, 
publisher;  and  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  editor  of  The  Inde- 
pendent.    The  other  members  of  the  board  are  : 

Chancellor  Andrews,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska;  Justice 
Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court ;  President  Butler, 
of  Columbia  University;  B.C.  Blackmer;  Andrew  Carnegie  ;  S. 
L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain);  Dr.  Melvil  Dewey;  Lyman  J.  Gage, 
ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  editor  of 
The  Cent/try  Magazine ;  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  editor  of  Webster's  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  ;  Prof.  George  Hempl,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan;  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson;  Prof.  William 
James,  of  Harvard  ;  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland 
Stanford  University;  Prof.  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  of  Yale; 
Prof.  Francis  A.  March,  of  Lafayette;  Judge  Morrow,  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  California;  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Smith, 
editor  of  the  Century  Dictionary  ;  President  H.  H.  Seerley, 
of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls  ;  Prof.  Calvin 
Thomas,  of  Columbia  ;  E.  O.  Vaile,  lately  editor  of  Intelligence ; 
and  President  Woodward,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington. 

A   STUDY   OF   NERO'S   ARTISTIC 
TEMPERAMENT. 

"\  \  J  HEN  it  was  first  made  known  that  Nero,  the  Roman  tyrant 
*  *  and  "homicidal  lunatic"  (to  use  the  phrase  of  one  critic), 
had  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  as  the  subject  of  a  poetic 
drama,  much  doubt  was  felt  as  to  the  artistic  propriety  of  the 
selection.  Could  anything  be  done  with  that  strange  character? 
Was  there  any  psychological  or  dramatic  value  in  such  a  subject? 
Now  that  the  play  has  been  produced,  the  critics  agree  that  a  mag- 
nificent spectacle  has  been  provided.  But  is  it  also  a  drama?  they 
ask.  And  is  the  poetry  genuine,  spontaneous,  sincere?  Mr. 
Walkley,  of  the  London  Times,  gives  the  most  favorable  answer. 
He  writes : 

"It  is  a  play,  because  it  shows  a  will  conflict — the  struggle  be- 
tween Nero  and  Agrippina,  between  natural  affection  and  lust  for 
power — but  it  is  even  more  a  spectacle,  illustrating  polychromatic- 
ally  the  successive  stages  of  Nero's  madness.  It  has  fine  poetic 
passages — appropriately  'purple' — as  we  shall  see;  it  has  vivid 
studies  of  bed-rock  character  and  fierce  elemental  passions.  It 
blends  the  fragrance  of  rose-leaves  with  the  scent  of  blood.  It 
sates  the  eye  with  splendid  pictures  and  the  ear  with  voluptuous 
music  of  both  verse  and  orchestra.  At  the  end  of  it  all  one  gasps 
and  is  a  little  dizzy.     In  short,  a  tremendous  production." 

The  course  of  the  play  is  summarized  as  follows  in  the  reviews : 

The   play  opens  with   a   picture    in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars. 
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Claudius  has  just  died,  poisoned  by  Agrippina,  who  wishes  to  place 
her  darling  child,  Nero,  on  the  throne.  She  is  consulting  an 
astrologer,  who  predicts  that  Nero  will  reign,  but,  also,  that  he 
will  murder  his  mother,  to  which  latter  dire  prophecy  Agrippina  is 
indifferent.  Nero's  tutor,  Seneca,  enters  and  describes  his  pupil 
as  follows,  this  being  the  key-note  of  the  whole  play: 

Suppose  this  esthete  made  omnipotent, 

Feeling  there  is  no  bar  he  can  not  break 

Knowing  there  is  no  bound  he  can  not  pass : 

Might  he  not  then  despise  the  written  page, 

A  petty  music,  and  a  puny  scene? 

Conceive  a  spectacle  not  witnessed  yet ! 

When  he,  an  artist  in  omnipotence, 

Uses  for  color  this  red  blood  of  ours, 

Composes  music  out  of  dreadful  cries, 

His  orchestra  our  human  agonies, 

His  rhythms,  lamentations  of  the  ruined. 

His  poet's  fire,  not  circumscribed  by  words, 

But  now  translated  into  burning  cities  : 

His  scenes  the  lives  of  men,  their  deaths  a  drama, 

His  dream  the  desolation  of  mankind, 

And  all  this  pulsing  world  his  theater. 

Nero  returns  from  a  chariot  race,  learns  of  the  event  which  has 
paved  the  way  for  him,  and  is  proclaimed  emperor.  He  remains 
perfectly  calm,  because,  as  he  says,  he  is  first  of  all  an  artist. 
However,  he  declares  that  he  will  rule  the  world  justly  and  peace- 
fully with  his  mother's  guidance.  He  is  lulled  to  sleep  and  is  ter- 
rified by  a  vision  of  his  predecessors,  the  four  Caesars. 

Five  years  pass.  The  dreamy,  well-meaning  boy  of  eighteen 
has  become  a  cruel  tyrant.  But  he  cares  nothing  for  affairs  of 
state ;  he  is  still  an  artist,  a  singer,  an  actor,  ambitious  to  write  a 
play— if  there  were  even  a  single  critic  competent  to  judge  a  work 
of  his— and  a  poet.  He  is  in  love  with  the  beautiful  wife  of  one  of 
his  officers,  and  his  passion  for  this  charmer,  Poppaea,  is  encour- 
aged by  Agrippina. 

Nero  quarrels  with  his  mother  and  talks  of  sending  her  into 
exile.  She  denounces  him  as  an  ingrate  and  incompetent,  and 
threatens  to  appeal  to  the  army  in  favor  of  her  step-son  Britan- 
nicus.  Nero  and  his  servile  companions  are  alarmed  at  this,  and 
profess  to  regret  their  plot  against  Agrippina.  Britannicus  is 
poisoned  at  a  banquet. 

After  this  murder,  Agrippina's  death  is  decided  upon.  She  is 
to  be  "artistically"  drowned.  The  scheme  fails,  however,  and 
Agrippina  is  saved  almost  miraculously.  Another  plot  is  laid,  and 
Agrippina  is  assassinated  at  her  villa. 

A  year  passes,  and  we  witness  the  final  act  of  the  play.  Pop- 
paea  is  dying.  She  refuses  to  embrace  Christianity.  Nero  ar- 
rives, too  late  to  see  her  alive.  But  it  is  Agrippina,  not  Poppaea, 
who  is  causing  him  mental  anguish.  She  "rages  unappeased  "  in 
her  eternal  sleep,  and  cries  for  vengeance.  Nero  is  dejected ;  his 
"  inspiration  "  is  giving  out ;  he  can  not  even  finish  an  ode.  Sup- 
pose his  singing  voice  should  also  fail !  That  would  be  the  great- 
est of  all  calamities.  Better  were  it  to  die— "  and  what  an  artist 
perishes  in  me  ! " 

News  is  then  brought  that  Rome  is  burning.  "Let  it  burn  1" 
exclaims  Nero;  the  fire  shall  purify  him.  He  watches  the  flames, 
and  pours  out  broken  verses  on  their  "splendid  devastation." 
Working  himself  up  into  a  frenzy,  he  swoons,  and  the  play  comes 
to  an  end,  Nero's  death  not  being  shown. 

To  quote  another  passage  from  Mr.  Walkley's  review: 

"This  is  the  play  of  the  artistic  temperament  'thinking  impe- 
rially '  in  a  rushing  crescendo  up  to  the  wild  ravings  of  megalo- 
mania. Its  hero  is  Nero,  the  esthete,  the  'artist  in  omnipotence,' 
who  uses  human  gore  for  his  pigment  and  for  his  canvas  the  world. 
To  speak  more  colloquially,  he  is  the  debauchee  who  paints  the 
town  red,  not  for  the  sake  of  debauch,  but  to  gratify  his  taste  for 
vivid  color.  A  gaudy  taste  is  Nero's — he  plans  a  city  built  of 
gold,  and  surveys  the  universe  through  an  emerald  eye-glass — a 
gaudy  taste  like  that  of  a  later  'imperial  thinker,'  another  artist  in 
affairs  of  state  in  early  Victorian  days.  .  .  .  This,  then,  is  the  play 
of  Nero  Neronizing— singing  in  the  theater,  composing  odes,  riding 
in  chariot  races,  bidding  the  thunder  be  silent  when  he  improvises 
a  verse,  murdering  his  enemies  with  an  artist's  loving  care  for  the 
mz'se-en-scene,  praising  even  the  loathed  Christians  because  they 
have  imagination  to  conceive  the  moon  turned  to  blood,  finally 
chanting  in  frenzied  raptures  over  the  gorgeous  spectacle  of  Rome 
in  flames." 

The  critic  of  The  Westminster  Gazette  says  that  it  would  be 


fair  to  describe  "  Nero  "  as  a  lurid  melodrama  of  little  worth,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  "  most  of  the  dialogue  is  in  admirable  verse 
and  some  passages  are  beautiful  poetry,"  and  for  the  additional 
fact  that  the  development  of  character  in  the  hero  is  actually 
shown  by  the  author's  grouping  of  scenes  and  situations.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  even  less  favorable.  "  From  the  point  of 
view  of  narrative,"  it  finds,  "'Nero'  is  no  more  than  a  hand-to- 
mouth  melodrama,  published  in  an  ddiiion  de  luxe"  while  the 
verse  is  studied,  not  spontaneous.  The  Saturday  Review  is  ex- 
tremely severe,  seeing  neither  beauty,  truth,  nor  real  force  in  the 
work,  which  is  "  big,"  but  not  great  or  stirring. 

Mr.  J.  Slingsby  Roberts,  writing  in  The  Fortnightly  Review, 
enlarges  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  from  a  dramatic  point 
of  view.    He  says  in  part : 

"  If  we  follow  the  unanimous  tradition  of  antiquity  we  are,  at 
least  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  presence  of  a  dangerous  mad- 
man. And  if  the  play  is  to  be  a  tragedy,  the  action  must  consist 
in  the  main  of  his  decline  and  fall.  Now  the  downward  progress 
of  a  self-indulgent  maniac  into  criminal  lunacy  is  a  highly  interest- 
ing theme,  but  not  well  adapted  to  development  on  the  stage.  In 
the  first  place,  the  descent  must  either  be  too  rapid  to  convince 
or  too  slow  to  thrill  us.  Moreover,  long  before  it  is  complete,  our 
hero  will  have  forfeited  any  possible  sympathy.  Nero's  earlier 
crimes,  his  murder  of  Britannicus,  still  more  of  his  wife  and 
mother,  are  awkward  ;  those  of  his  later  career  are  impossible. 
And,  if  Nero  is  to  be  the  central  figure,  the  tragedy  must  include 
these,  and  can  only  end  after  his  death.  Now  the  account  of  his 
last  hours  in  Suetonius  is  highly  dramatic,  but  makes  his  position 
as  hero  more  untenable  than  ever.  He  displays  the  one  fault  which 
no  audience  in  any  age  can  forgive,  an  egregious  lack  of  physical 
courage.  It  may  be  demonic  to  put  one's  kinsfolk  to  death  and 
set  one's  capital  on  fire  ;  it  is  only  ridiculous  to  run  away." 


Discouraging   the    Demand   for    Fiction.— Every 

year  the  reports  of  the  public  libraries,  here  and  in  England,  re- 
veal the  vast  preponderance  of  novels  over  books  of  all  other  de- 
scriptions issued  by  these  institutions — a  fact  which  has  led  some- 
body to  declare  that  fiction  is  rapidly  becoming  the  Aaron's  rod 
of  literature,  and  swallowing  all  its  competitors.  W.  H.  Harwood, 
writing  in  The  Westminster  Review,  deplores  the  fact  that  in 
English  literature  "all  that  is  most  worth  encouragement  is  being 
rapidly  overlaid  and  smothered  by  the  constantly  accumulating 
drift  of  a  flood  of  fiction  which,  while  it  includes  some  books  not 
unworthy  of  the  high  traditions  of  the  past,  comprises  many  more 
whose  main  characteristics  are  unutterable  dulness  and  inanity, 
unhealthy  sensationalism,  impossible  adventure,  disgusting  ani- 
malism, and  preposterous  absurdity." 

The  public  library  at  Washington,  it  appears,  has  resorted  to 
a  simple  device  to  correct,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  over- 
demand  for  such  fiction  and  the  neglect  of  other  forms  of  litera- 
ture. This  device  is  the  use  of  open  shelf  room  to  invite  attention 
to  the  more  wholesome  kinds  of  reading.  To  quote  from  Collier's 
Weekly  : 

"  Too  commonly  what  meets  the  eye  most  promptly  in  a  library 
or  reading-room  is  the  latest  novel.  The  Washington  library, 
during  1905,  reduced  the  open  shelf  space  devoted  to  fiction  by 
about  one-half,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  works  of  more 
serious  interest,  which  thus  have  the  advantage  of  being  reached 
without  writing  slips  or  looking  in  a  catalog.  History  and  travel 
were  put  upon  the  open  shelves  in  December,  1904,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  such  volumes  had  almost  doubled  by  October,  1905.  An- 
other admirable  step  is  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the  number 
of  volumes  to  be  taken  at  one  time,  provided  those  volumes  belong 
to  some  other  class  than  fiction." 


It  is  reported  that  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  paid  Lord  Rosebery  $50,000  for 
his  collection  of  manuscripts  of  the  poet  Robert  Burns.  In  this  collection  is  the 
original  manuscript  of  "AuldLang  Syne." 

It  is  now  authoritatively  announced  that  the  philosophical  works  "  Sturmsee" 
and  "  Calmire,"  which  have  run  anonymously  through  several  editions,  are  from 
the  pen  of  a  well-known  publisher,  Mr.  Henry  Holt. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 


RISE  OF  THE  ARTIFICIAL  SILK   INDUSTRY. 

ABOUT  14,000  pounds— seven  tons— of  artificial  silk  are  now 
being  made  daily  at  factories  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  meteoric  rise  of  this  industry,  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  only  a  few  years,  is  most  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant. New  methods  and  processes  are  constantly  being  de- 
vised, but  all  of  them  have  as  a  basis  the  solution  of  cellulose  or 
vegetable  fiber  to  form  a  thick,  ropy  liquid,  which  may  be  drawn 
out  into  fine  threads  and  dried.  An  article  on  the  subject  is  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  I.  Derome  to  the  Revue  Scientifiqiie  (Paris).  Says 
this  writer: 

"  All  the  varieties  of  artificial  silk  found  in  industry  are  based  on 
cellulose ;  we  may  regard  them  as  pure  cellulose  that  has  acquired 
the  superficial  luster  of  natural  silk.  The  various  patents  granted 
recently  may  be  referred  to  four  principal  types : 

"(1)  Artificial  silks  derived  from  nitrocellulose  or  guncotton 
(Chardonnet  silks) ; 

"  (2)  Hydrate-of-copper  silks,  made  with  cellulose  dissolved  in 
Schweitzer's  liquid  or  copper  ammonia  (Glanzstoff) ; 

"  (3)  Chlorid-of-zinc  silks,  made  with  cellulose  dissolved  in  zinc 
chlorid  (second-grade  Glanzstoff  silks); 

"(4)  Viscose  silks,  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  sulfocar- 
bonate  of  cellulose." 

Going  on  to  describe  these  various  processes,  the  writer  tells  us 
that  the  Chardonnet  silks  are  practically  nothing  but  collodion,  or 
guncotton  (nitrocellulose),  dissolved  in  an  appropriate  liquid  (a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  for  instance)  and  then  denitrated. 
This  latter  process,  which  turns  the  dissolved  guncotton  back  into 
ordinary  cellulose  by  removing  the  nitric  acid,  is  most  important, 
as  no  one  is  anxious  to  wear  explosive  or  inflammable  clothing. 
The  direct  solution  of  cellulose,  as  in  the  second  and  third  varie- 
ties noted  above,  was  only  utilized  for  the  production  of  artificial 
silk  in  1890,  tho  it  had  long  been  familiar.  In  these,  as  in  the  gun- 
cotton  method,  the  resulting  solution  must,  of  course,  be  forced 
through  tiny  apertures  to  form  it  into  filaments  fit  for  spinning. 
Solutions  of  unnitrated  cellulose  must  be  kept  cool ;  for  warmth 
quickly  causes  their  decomposition,  and  thus  destroys  their  ability 
to  be  drawn  out  into  fibers.  The  fourth  type  of  artificial  silk  is 
that  made  from  so-called  "  viscose,"  a  substance  discovered  in  1892 
by  Cross  and  Bevan,  and  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulfid  of  car- 
bon on  alkali-cellulose.  The  latter  substance  is  made  by  treating 
paper  pulp  or  mercerized  cotton  with  caustic  soda.  Chemically, 
the  resulting  substance  is  properly  known  as  an  "  alkaline  xanthate 
of  cellulose."  It  must  pass  through  numerous  processes  to  render 
it  fit  for  spinning  and  for  bringing  it  back  afterward  to  the  state  of 
pure  cellulose.  Viscose  is  used  not  only  to  make  artificial  silk, 
but  to  treat  linen  and  cotton  fibers,  on  which  it  produces  an  effect 
similar  to  "mercerization."  None  of  these  silks  are  more  than 
half  as  strong  as  real  raw  silk.  A  table  prepared  by  Haller,  a 
French  expert,  gives  the  following  figures : 

Absolute  strength  in 
kilogrammes  per  milli- 
meter of  diamtter. 

Dry  thread  Moist  thread 

Natural  raw  silk 50.4  40.9 

Natural  silk,  boiled   .' 25.5  13.6 

French   natural   silk,    colored   blue   black   and   [loaded    to 

1 1. 0  per  cent 12.0  8.0 

Chardonnet  artificial  silk 14.7  1.7 

Lehner  artificial  silk    17.1  4.3 

Pauly  (copper  hydrate)  silk    19.1  3.2 

Viscose  silk    11.4  3.5 

New  viscose    21.5  3.5 

Ordinary  cotton  thread , 11.5  18.6 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say : 

"  We  see  that  the  artificial  products  lose  when  wet  a  notable 
part  of  their  strength,  and  this  fact  has  hitherto  prevented  their 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  likely  to  be  exposed  to  damp- 
ness.    But  the  Chardonnet  silks,  and  those  made  of  viscose,  can 


stand  boiling  in  alkaline  solutions  and  the  action  of  chlorin  ;  they 
have  a  fine  luster  and  arc  easily  woven. 

"  It  is  doubtless,  however,  the  low  price  of  the  artificial  silks  that 
has  made  them  commercially  successful.  Artificial  silk  is  worth  30 
to  40 francs  per  kilogram  [#3  to  #4  a  pound],  while  natural  silk  sells 
for  70  to  100  francs  \$i  to  $10  a  pound |.  The  net  cost  of  Char- 
donnet silk  is  about  15  francs  per  kilogram  [#1.50  a  pound  |  ;  that 
of  copper-hydrate  silk  is  30  per  cent,  lower  than  this,  and  it  costs 
only  7  to  10  francs  to  produce  a  kilogram  of  viscose  silk  [70  cents 
to  $1  a  pound]. 

"  Nitrocellulose  (Chardonnet)  silk  is  made  in  France,  England, 
Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Hungary;  and  factories  are 
being  started  in  Mexico,  Wales,,  Russia,  and  Spain.  .  .  .  Cupro- 
ammoniac  silk  is  made  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France,  and  a 
factory  is  being  erected  at  Padua,  Italy.  Finally,  viscose  silk  is 
prepared  in  Germany,  in  the  United  States  (at  Philadelphia),  and 
in  France;  and  it  is  announced  that  numerous  other  factories  are 
in  course  of  establishment. 

"  It  seems  that  the  viscose  silk  has  several  advantages  over  the 
others  —  greater  tenacity,  more  luster,  complete  insolubility  in 
water,  acids,  and  alkalies,  and  especially  low  cost  of  production. 
Of  course  we  must  wait  for  some  time  before  we  can  pronounce 
with  certainty  on  the  value  of  the  different  processes.  Experi- 
ments are  being  made  on  all  sides,  and  especially  on  mixtures  of 
artificial  and  natural  silks. 

"  However  this  may  be,  there  is  not  yet  any  real  competition  be- 
tween the  various  methods.  The  present  production  of  artificial 
silk  is  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption  of  silk  .  .  . 
and  the  reports  of  the  various  companies  state  that  everywhere  the 
demand  exceeds  the  supply.  The  rise  of  this  young  industry  has 
been  so  rapid  that  the  producers  of  natural  silk  are  disturbed,  in 
Italy  several  chambers  of  commerce  have  memorialized  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  subject.  .  .  .  But  nothing  can  stop  scientific  and 
industrial  evolution,  and  brilliant  silk  will  be  made  more  and  more 
out  of  common  cotton — or,  better  still,  with  the  fibers  of  forest 
trees." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


EXCESSIVE  SUNLIGHT  AS  A  CAUSE  OF 

CANCER. 

THE  work  of  Dr.  Woodruff  on  the  injurious  effects  of  exces- 
sive sunlight  have  already  been  noticed  in  these  pages.  Ac- 
cording to  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York, 
March  3),,  the  possibility  that  these  effects  may  include  the  pro- 
duction of  cancer  is  now  attracting  notice,  attention  having  been 
directed  to  this  possibility  by  the  action  of  the  ;r-ray  in  the  same 
direction.  In  Dr.  Allen's  work  on  radiotherapy,  the  brown  pig- 
mented spots  noticed  as  a  sequel  of  sunburn  bear  a  close  relation 
to  cancer,  and  this  author  believes  that  "  the  relatively  great  fre- 
quency of  epithelioma  upon  the  face  may  well  be  attributed,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  irritative  agency  of  chemical  rays."  In  a 
paper  by  James  Nevins  Hyde  on  "The  Influence  of  Light  in  the 
Production  of  Cancer  of  the  Skin  "  {American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  January),  the  same  view  is  taken  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  cells  of  the  skin  are  stimulated  by  the  inconceiv- 
ably rapid  velocities  of  the  actinic  rays  to  the  abnormal  multipli- 
cation constituting  cancer.  Says  the  writer  of  the  editorial  above 
referred  to: 

"  The  relative  freedom  of  colored  races  (absolute  absence  of 
cancer  in  Tunis  and  rarity  in  Algiers)  finds  a  natural  explanation 
in  the  protection  furnished  by  the  colored  skins." 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Dr.  Hyde  are  that  the  skin  of  the 
human  body,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  individuals,  is  abnormally 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  the  actinic  rays  of  the  spectrum,  the  re- 
sult being  the  production  of  a  number  of  diseased  conditions,  of 
which  cancer  is  one.  Most  of  these  occur  in  adults  much  more 
frequently  than  in  childhood,  reaction  to  the  play  of  actinic  rays 
of  light  upon  the  surface  being  chiefly  determined  after  the  middle 
periods  of  life.  Not  only  does  pigmentation  of  the  skin  in  the 
colored  races  seem  to  furnish  relative  immunity  against  cancerosis 
of  that  organ,  but  these  races  apparently  suffer  also  less  than  the 
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whites  from  cancer  of  other  organs   than  the  skin.     The  writer 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  Loeffler,  observing  that  cancer 
was  infrequent  in  the  tropics,  where  malaria  was  rife,  offered  the 
suggestion  that  there  might  be  a  natural  antagonism  in  these  two 
diseases  which  could  possibly  be  turned  to  account  therapeutically. 
Hyde's  study  would  appear  to  show  that  the  rarity  of  cancer  in 
the  tropics  is  due  merely  to  the  protection  against  the  solar  rays 
offered  by  the  pigment  in  the  dark-skinned  races  and  has  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  the  prevalence  of  malaria.  The  observation  adds 
another  argument  to  Woodruffs  contention  that  blond  men  have 
no  business  in  the  tropics,  and  that  if  they  go  there  to  reside  they 
do  so  at  their  peril." 

MODERN    DEVICES   IN   OLDEN    DAYS. 

MANY  of  the  mechanical  inventions  that  are  usually  consid- 
ered particularly  characteristic  of  the  present  age  were  de- 
vised centuries  ago.  Ingenious  mechanicians  were  often  em- 
ployed by  princes  to  devise  engines  of  war,  and  many  of  these 
have  left  notes  and  sketches  showing  the  germs  of  inventions 
which  did  not  attain  full  development  and  practical  application 
until  after  they  had  been  laboriously  reinvented  in  modern  times. 
An  interesting  collection  of  these  is  described  and  pictured  by  a 
contributor  to  Gartenlaube,  whose  article  is  translated  for  The 
Scientific  American  Supplement  (February  17).     Says  this  writer  : 

"  The  maigc  lan- 
tern, the  progenitor 
01  modern  optical 
projection  appara- 
tus, was  described 
and  illustrated  by 
Johannes  de  Fon- 
tana  in  1420  (Fig.  1 ). 
It  was  devised  for 
military  purposes, 
the  idea  being  to 
project  at  night 
horrible  pictures 
which  would  throw 
the  enemy's  out- 
posts into  panic.  .  . 
T  h  e  invention  of 
the  magic  lantern  is 
commonly  attrib- 
uted to  the  Jesuit 
monk  Kircher,  of 
Fulda,and  the  date 
ascribed  to  the  in- 
vention is  1671,  two 

hundred  and  fifty  years  after   this    drawing  was 

made. 


FIG.  1.- MAGIC    LANTERN 

INVENTED   BY  JOHANNES  DE  FON- 

TANA,  AliOUT   1420. 


"  Fontana's  lantern,  furthermore,  has  a  glass 
cylinder,  identical  in  principle  witli  the  modern  glass  lamp  chim- 
ney, which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  Quin- 
quet  in  1756.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  eminent  artist  and  scientist, 
was  evidently  familiar  with  the  glass  chimney,  for  it  appears  in 
a  design  for  a  lamp  drawn  by  him  in  1500  (Fig.  2).  This  design 
also  includes  a  hollow  lens,  filled  with  water,  to  increase  the  inten- 
sity of  the  light  in  one  direction. 

"  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  suggested  the  mechanical  application 
of  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  also  invented  a  spit  turned  by  a 
screw  propeller  driven  by  the  upward  current  of  hot  air  caused  by 
the  fire  (Fig.  3).  .  .  .  Fig.  4  shows  the  parachute  which  Leonardo 
invented  in  1514  and  which  was  destined  to  be  brought  forward 
as  a  new  invention  by  Le  Normand  in  1783.  In  connection  with 
this  drawing  Leonardo  writes,  'Any  person  who  possesses  a  stiff 
c  anvas  tent  of  twelve  ells  height  and  breadth  may  let  himself  fall 
from  any  height,  no  matter  how  great,  without  fear  of  injury.' ' 

Diving  and  swimming  apparatus,  we  are  told,  occupy  much 
space  in  many  of  the  ancient  illustrated  manuscripts.  Fig.  5,  from 
a  comparatively  modern  work  by  Ludwig  von  Eybe  zum  Harten- 
stein,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  shows  a  leather 


diving-dress  with  goggles  and  air  tube,  weighted  shoes,  and  a  pole 

ladder  on  which    to    descend   into  the  water.     The  idea  of  the 

diving-bell  is  also  very  old.     In  a  manuscript  of  the  "  Romance 

of  Alexander,"  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  engravings  in  Berlin,  is  a 

curious  painting  in  miniature  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  a  glass 

barrel  which  has  been  lowered  into  the  sea  by  ropes,  from  a  ship. 

To  quote  further : 

"  The  application 

of  the  paddle-wheel 

to  boats  is  another 

very  old  invention. 

The  drawing   of  a 

paddle-wheel  boat, 

shown    in    Fig.    7, 

dates     from     1430. 

The  accompanying 

text  describes    the 


FIG.   2.      LAMP 
WITH  GLASS  CHIM- 
NEY,     1500. 


FIG.   3.      SPIT   TURNED    BY- 
HOT   AIR,   I5OO. 


FIG.  4.      LEONARDO 
DA  VINCI'S  PARA- 
CHUTE, 1514. 


boat  as  a  war-vessel  employed  by  the  Catalonians  and  carrying 
twenty-four  men,  tho  only  two  men  are  shown  in  the  picture.  In 
a  sea  fight  such  a  vessel  would  appear  to  be  more  manageable 
than  a  galley  with  its  many  long  oars. 

"The  turbine  or  screw  propeller  was  also  invented  long  ago, not 
as  a  means  of  propulsion  for  boats,  but  as  an  improvement  on  the 
unwieldy  mill-wheel  of  the  ordinary  type.  Its  invention  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  is  ascribed,  very 
strangely,  to  'a  pope  of  Rome.'  The  name  of  this  wearer  of  the 
tiara  is  not  definitely  known.  Fig.  8.  a  reproduction  of  a  drawing 
made  about  1575. 
shows,  in  the  lower 
left-hand  corn  e  r  . 
the  peculiar  form 
of  turbine  which 
Poncelet  reinvent- 
ed  in  1826. 

''These  old  mech- 
anicians devote  a 
very  large  amount 
of  space  to  pictures 
of  cannon.  In  one 
of  the  oldest  illus- 
trated manuscripts 
on  the  art  of  war  of 
which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  written 
about  1380,  we  find 
a  revolving  cannon, 
an  invention  which 
is  usually  supposed 
to  have  been  first 
made  by  Gatling  in 
1861.  In  1405  we 
find  the  word  '  re- 
volvere'  applied  to 
such  a  weapon  by  a 
German  military 
engineer,     so    that 

not  even  the  name  is  of  American  origin,  altho  the  American  Colt, 
in  1 85 1,  was  the  first  to  manufacture  revolvers  on  a  commercial 
scale.  The  same  desire  to  fire  a  number  of  shots,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, from  the  same  point,  in  order   to   overwhelm   the  enemy 


FIG.  5.— DIVING  DRESS,   IjOO. 
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—for  in  those  days  each  loading  occupied  fully  half  an  hour 
— suggested  the  rapid-fire  and  'organ  '  guns  shown  in  .  .  .  a  man- 
uscript of  the  same  date  (1350). 

"Finally,  not  even  the  guillotine  is  the  invention  of  the  man 
whose  name  it  bears.  In  Germany,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  it 
was  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  'French  trap,'  and  Conradin, 
the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  lost  his  head  by  it  as  far  back  as 
1268.  .  .  .  A  drawing  made  in  1539  by  the  elder  Lucas  Cranach 
represents  the  martyrdom  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  shows  St. 
Matthew  with  his  neck  under  the  ax  !  The  artists  of  those  old 
days  introduced  contemporary  costumes  and  accessories  in  their 
pictures  of  Biblical  and  historical  scenes.  After  this  period  the 
guillotine  fell  into  oblivion,  where   it  remained  until  October  10, 


or  reflected  light  alone.     This  new  instrument  and   its  mode  oJ 
operation  are  described   by  Jean    Lafitto  in   La   Nature  (Paris, 


FIG.  6— THE  DIVING  BARREL  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

From  a  miniature  made  about  1320. 

1789,  when  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  French  Revolution  led 
the  physician  Ramon  Guillotin  to  suggest  the  employment  of  a 
mechanical  ax.  Guillotin's  machine,  to  which  his  name  was  first 
given  in  a  satirical  ballad,  entered  upon  the  performance  of  its 
gruesome  task  on  April  25,  1792." 


MICROSCOPE  AND    HYPERMICROSCOPE. 

/"\UR  powers  of  observing  the  infinitely  little  have  much  in- 
^S  creased  of  late.  The  newly  invented  "  hypermicroscope," 
for  instance,  enables  us  to  "  see  "  objects  a  thousand  times  smaller 
than  any  hitherto  rendered  visible  by  the  most  powerful  micro- 
scope, measuring  not  much  more  than  a  ten-millionth  of  an  inch. 
Or  at  least  it  enables  us  to  observe  such  objects  through  the  sense 
of  sight,  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  see  a  fixed  star,  by  emitted 


FIG.  7.— PADDLE-WHEEL  BOAT,  I430. 


FIG.   8.  — TURBINE,    1575. 

February  17).  Mr.  Lafitte  begins  by  noting  that  the  progress  in 
science  due  to  the  discovery  of  the  ordinary  microscope  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  simple  fact  that  it  has  made  accessible  to  observ- 
ers a  whole  order  of  magnitudes  which  before  its  invention  the 
mind  might  possibly  conceive,  but  the  eye  could  not  reach.  He 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"To-day,  objects  that  belong  to  this  series  of  dimensions  have 
virtually  no  more  secrets.  Natural  vision  fisds  its  limits  in  objects 
of  0.1  to  .05  millimeter  (^l5  to  ~-J-ff  inch)  ;  below  this  the  eye  loses 
all  power.  With  the  microscope  this  limit  is  situated  at  objects 
measuring  about  three-tenths  of  a  micron,  a  special  unit  designated 
by  the  symbol  //,  and  of  the  size  of  one-thousandth  of  a  millimeter 
(0.001  mm.).  The  order  of  microscopic  dimensions  to  that  of 
macroscopic  dimensions  [those  visible  to  the  unaided  eye]  is  thus 
as  1,000  is  to  1. 

"  Man  has  probably  never 
believed  that  the  fact  that  he 
can  not  see  with  the  naked 
eye  objects  smaller  than  a 
twentieth  of  a  millimeter 
signifies  that  such  objects 
do  not  exist.  Democritus, 
Pascal  and  thousands  of 
others,  understanding  the  in- 
finite divisibility  of  matter 
and  the  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing its  smallest  portions  evi- 
dent to  the  senses,  laid  this 
to  the  weakness  of  their 
organs  of  sense.  Like  them, 
if  we  can  not  see  objects 
smaller  than  a  fraction  of  a 
micron,  we  should  attribute 
the  fact  to  the  limited  power 
of  our  microscopes  and  im- 
agine    realms    beyond     our 

vision.  Beside  the  macroscopic  domain  there  is  the  microscopic 
domain,  and  besides  that  the  mind  may  deduce  the  possibility  of 
a  hypermicroscopic  domain,  a  world  of  yet  smaller  objects,  a 
thousand  times  smaller  than  those  that  are  visible  with  the  micro- 
scope.   This  idea  is  not  only  the  result  of  a  deduction  applied  to  the 


FIG.  9.— REVOLVING  CANNON. 
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principle  of  the  divisibility  of  matter.  It  is  an  induction  based 
on  numerous  facts  of 'observation;  there  exists,  for  instance,  a 
very  great  number  of  maladies,  of  clearly  infectious  type,  whose 
microbes  are  not  known,  such  as  the  vesicular  fever  of  cows,  the 
scab  of  sheep,  perhaps  hydrophobia  and  the  plague  of  birds.  We 
can  not  doubt  that  these  germs  exist,  for  we  can  handle  them  as 
easily  as  ordinary  microbes,  that  is  to  say,  we  cultivate  them  so 
as  to  attenuate  their  virulence  and  make  vaccines,  etc.,  .  .  .  and 
they  certainly  are  not  soluble,  since  certain  filters  of  sufficient  fine- 
ness hold  them  while  allowing  the  surrounding  liquid  to  pass." 

Several  scientists,  Messrs.  Siedentopf  and  Zsigmondy  in  Ger- 
many, and  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Mouton  in  France,  we  read,  have 
been  able,  in  the  years  between  1903  and  1905,  to  show  the  justice 
of  this  reasoning  and  to  prove  that  in  the  series  of  observable  ob- 
jects there  are  types  of  dimensions  much  below  the  smallest  hith- 
erto known.  It  is  not,  however,  the  problem  of  invisible  microbes 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  solving  ;  we  shall  see  why  presently. 

"  The  method  that  enables  them  to  observe  the  hypermicroscopic 
world  had  for  its  object  what  are  called  colloidal  solutions.  The 
writer  continues: 

"  Soapy  water  is  an  excellent  type  of  these  solutions ;  it  is  a 
turbid,  opalescent  liquid  and  the  addition  of  a  salt  brings  about  a 
characteristic  coagulation.  The  opalescence  is  attributed  to  the 
peculiar  structure,  which  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  gran- 
ules suspended  in  a  liquid,  just  as  fine  powder  is  sometimes  sus- 
pended, with  the  difference  that  the  granules  are  extremely  small, 
invisible  under  the  microscope — 'hypermicroscopic'  It  is  these 
that  the  scientists  named  above  have  succeeded  in  putting  in  evi- 
dence, and  in  a  very  simple  way,  at  least  in  principle. 

"The  'hypermicroscope  '  is  an  ordinary  microscope  ;  but  while 
in  all  other  microscopes  the  object  to  be  examined  is  illuminated 
from  below  and  by  rays  parallel  to  the  microscope,  here  the  light 
arrives  from  above  and  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the  tube. 
Suppose  a  colloidal  solution  having  the  structure  indicated  above  ; 
in  light  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  tube  the  granules  intercept  the 
rays  and  present  to  the  observer  a  degree  of  shade ;  only  this  is 
too  small  for  the  strongest  enlargements  and  the  observer  sees 
nothing;  on  the  contrary,  in  perpendicular  light  each  granule  re- 
flects a  ray  into  the  axis  of  the  tube  and  the  preparation  appears 
like  a  starry  sky  ;  in  fact,  in  this  case  the  size  of  the  granule  makes 
no  difference ;  what  renders  it  visible  is  the  intensity  of  the  light 
that  it  emits. 

"  Calculations  enable  us  to  attribute  to  the  granules  thus  ob- 
served a  size  of  about  0.003  micron,  or  in  millimeters  0.000003 
[0.00000012  inch]. 

"  The  hypermicroscopic  domain,  as  far  as  we  have  access  to  it 
at  present,  is  thus  related  to  the  microscopic  domain  as  this  is  to 
the  macroscopic  domain ;  it  is  an  order  of  magnitudes  a  thousand 
times  less." — Translation  made  for 'The  Literary  Digest. 


OUR   NATIONAL   LIGHT   BILL. 

THAT  of  every  hundred  dollars  spent  in  this  country  on  light 
ten  is  pure  waste  is  asserted  by  President  Marks  of  the  new 
Illuminating  Engineering  Society  in  an  address  delivered  at  its  first 
annual  meeting.  This  loss  of  ten  per  cent,  foots  up  to  about  $20,- 
000,000  yearly,  which  enormous  sum,  Mr.  Marks  thinks,  may  be 
saved  by  proper  attention  and  procedure.  Says  The  Electrical 
World  (New  York,  February  17)  in  an  editorial  comment  on  the 
matter: 

"The  figures  that  Mr.  Marks  gave  as  to  the  national  bill  for 
light  and  of  the  waste  involved  must  be  startling  to  many  people, 
and  in  themselves,  if  at  all  true,  constitute  a  platform.  It  will  be 
noted  from  our  abstract  of  his  admirable  address  that  Mr.  Marks 
places  the  annual  American  expenditure  on  light  at  not  less  than 
$200,000,000,  of  which  electric  light  amounts  to  $100,000,000,  coal 
and  water  gas, $35 ,000,000;  natural  gas,  $1,700,000;  acetylene,  $2,- 
500,000,  and  oil,  $60,000,000.  The  figure  for  electric  light  may 
seem  disproportionately  high,  but  the  facts  approve  it.  Our  own 
estimate  ...  as  to  the  production  of  central  stations  and  isolated 
plants  was  $210,000,000  for  1905.  The  United  States  census  sta- 
tistics of  1902  showed  that  of  the  total  income  of  $85,700,000  of  the 


central  stations  that  year,  18.2  per  cent,  was  from  other  sources 
tqan  lighting,  and  the  percentage  is  a  rising  one  on  account  of  the 
development  of  the  day  stationary-motor  load  and  of  the  heating 
and  automobile-charging  load.  With  an  ordinary  gain  over  1902, 
therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Marks's  figures  are  extremely 
conservative  for  electricity.  As  to  gas,  we  have  an  idea  that  the 
data  are  perhaps  equally  low ;  but  it  is  a  field  where  our  personal 
information  does  not  go  very  far,  and  Mr.  Marks  has  made  a  close 
study  of  it. 

"  But  the  great  point  is  the  one  made  by  Mr.  Marks,  namely, 
that  on  this  lighting  bill  of  $200,000,000  upward  the  waste  and  loss 
in  bad  illumination  is  at  least  $20,000,000.  To  reclaim  that  is, 
briefly,  the  mission  of  the  new  society  ;  and  it  is  a  noble  object,  by 
no  means  so  utilitarian  as  it  sounds.  Every  new  illuminant  has  a 
measure  of  civilization  in  itself;  every  refinement  of  lighting  is  a 
social  reform  ;  every  closer  adjustment  of  conditions  that  help  the 
eye  makes  infinitely  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  us  all." 


LACQUERED    TIN    FOR    PRESERVING   FRUIT. 

IN  view  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  fruit  juices  act  upon  tin,  altho 
the  amount  of  tin  dissolved  is  usually  quite  small,  interest 
attaches  to  a  simple  method  for  preventing  this  action,  noticed 
in  The  Lancet  (London,  February  24).     Says  that  paper: 

"  It  is  not  desirable  that  preserves  should  be  contaminated  with 
metallic  salts  even  altho  those  salts  do  not  appear  to  be  injurious. 
There  is  no  distinct  evidence  that  small  quantities  of  tin  salts  are 
prejudicial  to  health,  but  it  is  possible,  and  the  only  way  of  elimi- 
nating any  doubt  in  the  matter  is  either  to  give  up  the  use  of  tin 
for  the  purpose  or  else  to  adopt  a  means  by  which  any  action  upon 
the  tin  is  made  impossible.  Glass,  of  course,  from  a  hygienic 
point  of  view  is  the  most  satisfactory  material  that  can  be  em- 
ployed, but  its  use  entails  obvious  disadvantages.  In  transit,  for 
example,  glass  vessels  are  liable  to  break,  they  cost  more  to  pack, 
and  jthey  can  not  be  handled  with  the  same  impunity  as  can  a 
metal  container.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  old  objection 
to  the  use  of  the  tin  container  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  fruits 
has  been  completely  overcome  by  a  method  recently  adopted.  .  .  . 
The  process  is  extremely  simple  and  consists  in  uniformly  cover- 
ing the  tin  with  a  thin  veneer  of  lacquer  which  is  absolutely  proof 
against  the  action  of  fruit  acids  and,  in  fact,  as  we  have  found, 
against  even  the  action  of  mineral  acids.  We  have  examined  sev- 
eral tins  in  which  various  jams,  have  been  kept,  and  in  no  in- 
stance were  we  able  to  find  any  evidence  of  the  tin  being  acted 
upon,  the  lacquer  being  just  as  sound  as  when  it  had  first  been 
puton 

"In  view  of  these  results  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  prej- 
udice should  any  longer  exist  against  the  use  of  tin  for  packing 
preserves  so  long  as  this  veneering  process  is  carried  out  in  the 
satisfactory  way  just  indicated.  This  departure  not  only  satisfies 
hygienic  requirements,  but  also  is  calculated  to  reduce  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  of  a  popular,  palatable  article  of  food.  The  method, 
it  seems  to  us,  should  give  a  stimulus  to  home  fruit-growing,  as  it 
provides  a  satisfactory  means  of  preserving  fruit  which  is  hygien- 
ically  sound  and  economical.  We  carried  out  a  number  of  care- 
ful experiments  with  the  following  fruits  preserved  and  packed  in 
this  way :  raspberries,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  plums,  black- 
berries, greengages,  and  damsons.  In  no  instance  was  there  the 
least  indication  of  any  action  on  the  tin,  and  not  a  trace  of  tin 
could  be  found  in  the  sirup,  while  the  color  of  the  fruit  was  satis- 
factorily preserved." 


"  The  haphazard  inventor,"  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York,  March  3),  saysi 
"seems  to  think  that  his  ideas, which  are  based  only  on  a  superficial  knowledge  of  an 
industry,  are  worth  more  than  those  of  the  men  who  have  labored  in  it  for  a  life- 
time; and,  more  than  this,  he  does  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  whether 
some  one  else  has  not  been  ahead  of  him.  He  thinks  that  if  his  plan  is  patenta- 
ble it  is  useful,  not  knowing  that  perhaps  it  has  been  tried  previously  and  dis- 
carded. He  proposes,  for  example,  to  apply  the  gas-engine  principle  to  the  jet 
propulsion  of  vessels,  evidently  never  having  heard  of  cavitation.  He  devises  an 
air  propeller  with  overlapping  vanes,  not  knowing  that  a  narrow-vaned  propeller 
is  not  only  stronger  and  cheaper,  but  more  efficient.  He  thinks  he  can  construct 
a  machine  in  which  the  action  and  the  reaction  will  be  in  the  same  direction,  thus 
doubling  his  force;  or  that,  by  placing  a  second  core  outside  of  his  magnetizing 
coil,  in  addition  to  the  one  within  it,  he  thereby  doubles  his  magnetizing  action. 
If  such  inventors  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  subject,  their  time 
would  be  profitably  spent,  since  they  could  thereby  save  many  fees  on  worthless 
patents." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  NEXT  NINETY  YEARS. 

"  "I  17"  HAT  is  to  be  the  religion  of  the  next  ninety  years?"  The 
"  *  Cengregatio7ialist ami  Christian  World  {Boston)  submits 
this  question  to  representative  clergymen  of  the  Baptist,  Congre- 
gational, Episcopalian,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tions, publishing  their  answers  in  the  form  of  a  symposium.  Nat- 
urally all  interpret  this  question  as  meaning  "  In  what  direction 
•will  Christianity  develop  during  the  period  named?"  The  Rev. 
Frank  Gunsaulus  (Congregational),  president  of  the  Armour  In- 
stitute, Chicago,  predicts  that  "the  religion  of  the  next  ninety 
years  will  reflect  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  scientific 
method."  This  method,  he  maintains,  "  will  first  of  all  make  clear 
the  fact,  as  stated  by  Sabatier,  that  'man  is  incurably  religious  ' ; 
then,  with  all  the  assumptions  to  the  contrary  cleared  away,  the 


come  open-minded  to  the  teaching  of  the  Living  God.  Christian- 
ity takes  up  its  social  task  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  salvation.  .  .  . 
Can  we  contemplate,  without  sinking  of  heart,  the  possibility  of 
social  conditions  which  doom  and  damn  little  children  to  misery 
and  hopelessness?  doom  and  damn  them  before  they  open  their 
eyes  to  the  sun?  Can  we  bring  ourselves  to  look  steadily  at  such 
conditions  and  call  ourselves  Christians?  Shall  we  escape  the 
terrifying  situation  by  giving  up  real  faith  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  fleeing  to  the  monastery?  Or,  standing  fast  within  our  social 
duties,  shall  we,  by  means  of  a  quickening  faith  in  the  Living 
Christ,  banish  both  the  aristocrat  and  the  monk  from  the  best 
society?" 

The  Rev.  James  R.  Day  (Methodist),  chancellor  of  Syracuse 
University,  writes: 

"Ninety  years  from  now  immeasurably  more  than  now  the 
world's  practical  religion  will  be  the  great  spiritual  and  ethical 
truths  which  men  in  great  numbers  are  discovering  in  the  New 
Testament — that  record  of  the  truth  revealed  to  the  first  Chris- 


REV.  F.  W.  GUJJSAULUS. 

"  The  religion  of  the  next  ninety 
years,"  he  says,  "will  reflect 
the  influence  of  the  scientific 
method." 


REV.  JAMES  ROSCOEDAY. 

"  Ninety  years  from  now,"  he  asserts, 
"churches  will  be  one  fellowship,  and 
their  working  creed  will  be  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  second  Corinthians." 


REV.  B.  F.  COYLE. 

"  The  drift,"  he  predicts,  "  will  be 
away  from  complexity.  The  divine 
fire,  and  not  the  ecclesiastical  can- 
dlestick, will  be  accentuated." 


REV.  CHARLES  E.  JEFFERSON. 

The  Christianity  of  the  next  ninety 
years,  he  asserts,  will  be  more  opti- 
mistic, more  altruistic,  and  more 
democratic  than  ever  before. 


THEY  PREDICT  THE  COURSE  OF  OUR  RELIGIOUS  DEVELOPMENT. 


Church  will  go  at  the  task  of  dealing  with  men  religiously  rather 
than  ecclesiastically."  The  Rev.  Henry  S.  Nash,  of  the  Episco- 
pal Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  altho  protesting  that 
prophecy  is  the  most  gratuitous  form  of  error,  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  first  fact,  blocked  out  with  sufficient  clearness  for  us  to 
discern  its  nature  and  bearings,  is  that  conception  of  the  Scrip- 
tures which  historical  study  is  giving  us.  The  bands  of  traditional 
opinion  having  been  broken,  the  Old  Testament  is  disclosing  itself 
to  us  in  its  true  character.  .  .  .  We  are  ceasing  to  take  it  as  a 
body  of  infallible  teaching  in  the  field  of  doctrine  or  of  inerrant 
prediction  of  future  events.  The  Old  Testament  is  returning  into 
its  proper  connection  with  history,  from  which  the  doctrine  of  in- 
fallibility had  detached  it. 

"  With  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  goes  the  decline  of  ecclesias- 
tical imperialism.  For,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Bible  as  infallible, 
we  must,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  separate  it  from  all  other  rec- 
ords of  human  experience.  And  then,  if  we  value  logic,  we  must 
have  an  infallible  church  to  make  scriptural  infallibility  workable. 
But  an  infallible  church  in  its  turn  means  a  monasticized  church, 
a  church  wherein  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  conception 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  as  a  creative  social  will,  can  not  be 
the  controlling  ideal.  When,  however,  the  doctrine  of  infallibility 
decays,  ecclesiastical  imperialism  dies  with  it.  The  churches  be- 
come open-minded  toward  one  another.     All  of  them  together  be- 


tians.  Churches  will  be  one  fellowship  and  have  their  place  by 
the  efficiency  with  which  they  carry  the  knowledge  of  a  religion  for 
this  world  and  for  the  next  to  all  men— a  cleansing,  a  burden- 
bearing,  a  hopeful  religion.  The  working  creed  will  be  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  second  Corinthians,  which  has  its  climax  in  the 
heart  of  Christ  with  which  it  closes, 'Now  abideth  faith,  hope, 
love,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  love.'  " 

The  Rev.  William  N.  Clarke  (Baptist),  of  Colgate  University, 
is  among  those  who  believe  that  "  the  Christianity  of  the  twentieth 
century  must  be  a  working  Christianity,  devoting  its  intelligence 
and  religious  power  to  the  vast  and  complex  present  problem  of 
humanity."  The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson  (Congregational),  pas- 
tor of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  states  that  "  religion 
is  going  to  be  what  it  has  been,  only  more  so."  He  adds,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  be  more  optimistic,  more  altruistic,  and  more 
democratic,  than  ever  before.     To  quote : 

"  Religion  is  growing  sunnier  and  more  hopeful,  and  Christian- 
ity in  the  twentieth  century  will  be  more  jubilant  than  it  has  been 
since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The  idea  of  the  Divine  Imma- 
nence, long  working  like  a  leaven,  will  go  on  leavening  the  lump 
of  church,  life,  bringing  a  new  confidence  and  fresh  courage  to  in- 
creasing numbers  of  those  who  fix  their  minds  on  things  which  are 
above. 
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"  Religion  will  be  also  increasingly  altruistic.  The  importance 
of  environment  as  a  factor  in  the  growth  of  souls  is  bringing  to 
religious  men  a  new  sense  of  responsibility,  and  out  of  this  awa- 
kened social  conscience  will  come  movements  for  the  redemption 
of  our  cities  on  a  scale  vaster  than  any  which  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury attempted. 

"  The  religious  spirit  will,  it  is  safe  to  say,  be  progressively  dem- 
ocratic, and  every  form  of  church  government  will  show  in  its 
changing  structure  the  growing  power  of  the  laity.  Democracy 
has  as  yet  been  only  a  strong  man  getting  ready  to  run  a  race,  and 
in  the  twentieth  century  long  stretches  of  the  appointed  course 
will  be  covered.  There  will  be  a  Christian  socialism,  the  full 
dimensions  of  which  we  can  not  now  conjecture. 

"  The  growing  sense  of  solidarity  has  already  powerfully  affected 
religious  thought  and  action,  and  within  ninety  years  many  a  di- 
viding wall  now  massive  will  be  leveled,  and  many  a  chasm  now 
wide  and  deep  will  be  no  more.  Religion  is  going  to  give  itself 
with  unprecedented  devotion  to  the  work  of  reconciling  brethren 
who  are  estranged,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  entering  the  arena  of 
international  life  will  hasten  the  fufilment  of  the  dream  of  the 
prophet  who  declared  that  some  day  war  should  be  no  more. 

"  Religion  will  be  increasingly  missionary  in  its  disposition  and 
movement.  The  last  ninety  years  have  witnessed  the  opening  of 
all  the  doors  of  all  the  lands,  and  in  the  ninety  years  next  coming 
Christianity  will  boldly  enter  in.  We  are  coming  to  see  that  the 
missionary  impulse  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life,  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  past  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  victories 
which  are  to  be." 

Looking  into  the  time  to  come,  the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Coyle 
(Presbyterian),  ex-Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  discerns 
in  the  movements  of  religion  "a  decided  shifting  of  emphasis." 
"  Things  extraneous  or  unessential,"  he  writes,  "  will  be  put  upon 
the  shelf  or  eliminated  altogether."  This  change  of  emphasis  will 
be  manifest  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible.     To  quote  further: 

"The  stress  will  be  laid,  not  upon  authorships,  but  upon  es- 
sences; not  upon  the  literary  vehicle,  but  upon  the  freightage  it 
carries:  not  upon  the  letter,  but  upon  the  spirit.  .  .  .  It  will  be 
seen  that  truth  is  truth,  whether  enshrined  in  myth,  or  fable,  or 
parable,  or  history,  or  prophecy,  or  what  you  will 

"This  change  of  emphasis  will  be  manifest  in  the  Church. 
The  stress  will  be  laid  upon  fundamental  agreements  and  not  upon 
small  and  unimportant  differences..  .  .  The  divine  fire  and  not 
the  ecclesiastical  candlestick  will  be  accentuated.  Denominations 
will  grow  less,  the  Christ  of  God  more.  The  drift  will  be  away 
from  complexity  to  simplicity.  .  .  .  The  tides  of  evangelism  will 
rise,  but  it  will  be  evangelism  supplemented  by  greatly  augmented 
efforts  to  promote  social  righteousness.  .  .  .  There  will  be  a  reac- 
tion from  much  of  the  sentimentalism  of  our  day.  Sin  will  be  seen 
in  all  its  awful  reality,  and  over  against  it  Calvary  will  stand  out 
more  clearly  than  ever  as  the  only  hope  of  humanity." 


"All  We  Have  Left  of  the  Civil  War."— After  listen- 
ing to  a  discussion  about  the  proposed  union  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Cumberland  Presbyterian  churches,  relates  The  Christian- 
Observer  (Louisville,  Ky.),  a  small  boy  of  ten  or  eleven  years 
cried  out  abruptly,  "  I  don't  want  the  Northern  and  Southern 
churches  to  unite  ;  it  is  all  we  have  left  of  the  Civil  War."  The 
more  it  thinks  of  this  remark,  says  The  Christian  Observer,  the 
more  it  becomes  impressed  with  the  solemn  truth  contained  in  it. 
To  quote  further : 

"  If  a  foreigner  visiting  our  country  were  to  ask  us  to  show  him 
the  results  of  the  war  which  have  survived  with  least  loss  or  dimi- 
nution of  their  original  feeling  or  force,  could  any  one  point  to  a 
more  striking  instance  than  the  separation  of  the  great  Presby- 
terian family?  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  as  much  feeling  of 
severity,  and  expression  of  it,  in  any  of  the  political  gatherings, 
or  reunions  of  veterans,  of  to-day,  as  may  be  heard  in  some  of  our 
Church  courts  when  questions  are  under  consideration  which  in- 
volve the  relations  of  our  Church  to  the  Northern  Church,  or  to 
iny  conference  or  federation  with  which  the  Northern  Church  is 
in  any  manner  associated.  It  is  a  habit  of  long  standing  on  the 
part  of  some  to  presuppose  that  the  Northern  Church  is  all  wrong, 
and  that  we  are  all  right,  or  very  nearly  so. 

"  A  few  of  our  people  are  more  pronounced  in  this  respect  than 
any  of  the  founders  of  our  Church  were." 


A   GREAT  MISSIONARY    MOVEMENT. 

A  N  international  missionary  movement  which  in  twenty  years 
•**■  sends  nearly  three  thousand  volunteers  to  the  foreign-mis- 
sion field,  which  represents  no  less  than  fifty  denominations,  and 
has  proved  itself  a  strong  factor  in  the  growing  sentiment  toward 
Christian  unity  and  cooperation  and  which  proclaims  as  its  watch- 
word "  The  evangelization  of  the  world  in  this  generation"  can  not 
fail  of  some  appeal  to  the  imagination,  even  of  those  not  specifi- 
cally interested  in  missions.  Such  is  the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment, which  recently  celebrated  at  Nashville  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  its  initiation.  From  the  published  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  we  learn  that  the  purpose  of  the  movement  is  to  act  as 
a  recruiting  society  for  the  various  missionary  boards;  and  that 
the  whole  face  of  the  globe  is  really  dotted  by  the  churches  and 
parsonages  of  its  2,953  workers,  who  are  stationed  in  almost  every 
country  and  province  of  the  four  continents.     We  read  further: 

"  The  Volunteer  Movement  has  touched  by  its  propaganda 
nearly  if  not  quite  i, 000  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  North 
America.  Upon  800  of  these  institutions  it  has  brought  to  bear 
one  or  more  of  its  agencies  with  such  constancy  and  thoroughness 
as  to  make  an  effective  missionary  impression.  This  includes 
nearly  all  of  the  American  and  Canadian  colleges  and  theological 


MR.  JOHN  R.  MOTT. 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement. 

seminaries  of  importance.  In  the  case  of  a  large  majority  of  these 
institutions  the  work  of  the  movement  has  been  the  first  real  mis- 
sionary cultivation  which  they  have  ever  eceived 

"Because  the  Volunteer  Movement  is  a  movement  and  because 
it  is  a  movement  for  foreign  missions,  the  principal  proof  of  its 
efficiency  is  to  be  found  in  the  going  forth  of  its  members  to  the 
foreign-mission  field.  No  matter  what  its  other  achievements  may 
be,  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  this  result.  This  is  its  distinc- 
tive mission.  It  is  gratifying  therefore  to  note  that  the  movement 
has  on  its  records  the  names  of  2,953  volunteers  who  nrior  to 
January  1,  1906,  had  sailed  to  the  mission  field. 

"At  the  Toronto  convention  the  hope  was  expressed  that  during 
the  next  quadrennium  1,000  volunteers  might  go  forth.  It  is  a 
striking  coincidence  that  the  number  who  have  sailed  during  the 
past  four  years  so  far  as  we  have  information  is  an  even  1,000. 
About  one-third  of  the  sailed  volunteers  are  women.  Not  less 
than  fifty  denominations  are  represented  in  the  sailed  list." 
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The  results  of  this  movement  have  not  been  confined  to  the 
spreading  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  lands,  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  and  the  civilization  of  the  barbarian.  The  enthusiasm  of 
those  who  started  and  carry  it  on  reacts  with  wonderful  effect,  we 
are  told,  upon  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  at  home.  Speaking 
of  such  results  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  (Nashville)  says: 

"Among  the  results  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  The  sub- 
ject of  missions  has  been  presented  in  over  nine  hundred  institu- 


MK,   FENNELL   P.   TURNER. 

General  Secretary  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement. 

tions  of  learning,  thus  bringing  the  cause  of  God's  kingdom  to  the 
immediate  attention  of  thousands  of  students.  A  thorough  and 
systematic  study  of  missions  has  been  made  by  a  great  multi- 
tude of  young  people.  In  400  institutions  there  have  been 
1,049  classes  thus  engaged;  while  in  the  various  young  peoples' 
societies  and  missionary  societies  of  our  various  churches  this 
number  has  been  largely  increased.  There  has  been  a  decided 
improvement  in  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  missionaries  sent 
out  to  the  various  fields.  To  this  the  different  boards  bear  glad 
testimony.  Benevolence  has  been  stimulated  in  all  lines  of  church 
work.  The  enterprise  has  been  seen  to  be  most  practical,  and  the 
response  with  funds  has  been  generous.  The  religious  life  of 
many  institutions  of  learning  has  been  deepened  by  this  move- 
ment, while  all  Christian  organizations  of  young  people  have  been 
greatly  helped." 

CHANGING   FAITH   TO  GAIN   A  CROWN. 

"~*HE  conversion  of  Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg  to  the  Catho- 
■*•  lie  Church  as  a  necessary  preliminary  state  to  her  marriage 
with  his  "most  Catholic  Majesty,"  the  King  of  Spain,  is  naturally 
calling  forth  comments  of  various  kinds  from  the  European 
church  papers.  Many  of  the  Protestant  journals  deplore  the  in- 
cident and  assert  that  in  the  interests  of  religion  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  further  cases  of  this  kind  will  be  few  and  far  between.  If 
the  people  at  large  are  to  regard  their  religion  as  a  matter  of  seri- 
ous importance,  these  papers  argue,  then  the  reigning  houses  must 
show  them  that  not  worldly  advantage,  not  even  a  crown,  is  enough 
to  justify  a  change  of  faith,  which  should  result  only  from  deep 
convictions.  Cases  of  this  kind,  they  urge,  can  only  make  the 
people  religiously  indifferent.  The  Chronik  der  Christlichen 
Welt,  of  Marburg,  takes  this  view.  It  gives,  moreover,  a  survey 
of  similar  cases  in  recent  times,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 


"  It  is  a  fact  sad  to  contemplate  that  not  a  few  Protestant  prin- 
cesses have  in  recent  decades  been  compelled  to  forswear  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  when  marrying  men  of  other  creeds.  The 
most  noteworthy  instance  of  this  kind  is  naturally  Princess  Alix 
of  Hessen  who  in  1894  went  over  to  the  Orthodox  Church  of 
Russia  in  order  to  marry  the  Czar.  But  even  when  the  prize  was 
not  as  great,  and  only  a  Russian  grand  duke  was  involved,  the 
demand  has  in  late  years  been  made  in  each  case  that  Protestant 
princesses  accept  the  faith  of  their  husbands.  This,  however,  was 
not  so  formerly.  When  Princess  Alexandria  of  Saxony  in  1X48 
married  a  Russian  grand  duke  she  was  permitted  to  retain  her 
Lutheran  faith.  The  same  was  the  case  in  1857  when  Princess 
Carulia  of  Baden  married  the  Grand  J  Juke  Michael,  and  even  as 
late  as  1874  when  Mary  of  Mecklenburg  married  Grand  Duke 
Vladimir,  as  also  in  1884  when  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Saxony  mar- 
ried p  member  of  the  Russian  royal  family.  Even  the  Dowager 
.empress  of  Russia,  when  as  Princess  Dagmar  of  Denmark  in 
1866,  she  married  the  prince  who  afterward  became  Alexander 
III.,  retained  her  Protestant  faith  and  is  a  Protestant  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  compulsory  conversion  in  connection  with  the  mar- 
riages with  Russian  grand  dukes  began  in  1882,  when  the  Hessian 
princess  Elizabeth,  who  married  Sergius,  became  Orthodox  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Elisaveta  Feodorovna.  It  seems  that  prin- 
cesses of  certain  Protestant  houses  were  able  to  cling  to  their  faith 
while  those  of  other  houses  could  not.  Even  a  house  so  compara- 
tively insignificant  as  that  of  Montenegro  has  succeeded  in  per- 
suading a  Protestant  princess  to  deny  her  faith.     This  was  the 


KING  AND    FUTURE  QUEEN    OF   SPAIN. 

A  barrier  to  their  marriage  was  removed  by  the  Princess  Ena's  change 
of  faith  from  Protestantism  to  Roman  Catholicism — an  act  which  has 
aroused  much  comment  in  the  religious  press. 

Countess  Jutta  of  Mecklenburg,  in  1899,  who  married  the  Crown 
Prince  Danilo.  Even  the  house  of  Hohenzollern  has  not  been 
spared  this  humiliation.  When  the  Crown  Prince  Constantine  of 
Greece,  in  1899,  married  Sophia  of  Prussia,  a  sister  of  the  present 
Kaiser,  she  remained  Protestant  for  a  time,  but  in  i89i,much  to 
the  indignation  of  her  brother,  she  joined  the  Orthodox  Church. 

"It  is  significant  that  cases  of  this  sort  can  not  be  chronicled 
from  the  Catholic  Church  in  recent  times ;  but  a  whole  series  of 
cases  can  be  cited  in  which  Catholic  princesses,  when  marrying 
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Protestant  princes,  particularly  stipulated  that  they  were  to  remain 
Catholic,  but  consented  to  have  their  children  reared  in  the  Prot- 
estant Church.  The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  this  was  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Waldemar  of  Denmark,  in  1885,  with  Princess 
Marie  of  Orleans.  Their  four  sons  are  Protestant,  but  their  only 
daughter  is  Catholic.  The  same  conditions  prevailed  in  the  case 
of  Duke  Ernst  Giinther,  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  brother  of  the 
German  Empress,  and  Princess  Dorothea  of  Saxony-Coburg.  In 
Rumania  King  Carl  I.  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  line  of  the 
Hohenzollern,  but  his  wife, 'Carmen  Sylva,'  is  Protestant.  His 
nephew  and  prospective  successor,  Prince  Ferdinand,  is  Catholic, 
but  the  Crown  Princess,  Maria  von  Sachsen,  is  Protestant,  but 
their  son  and  two  daughters  are  Orthodox." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CHRIST   IN  GERMAN   FICTION. 

■  T_J  OLY  Land,"  a  novel  by  the  former  pastor  Frenssen,  who 
■*-  •*■  sprang  into  sudden  fame  four  years  ago  by  the  publica- 
tion of  "  Jorn  Uhl,"  is  said  to  be  furnishing  at  present  the  chief 
theological  sensation  in  Germany.  Already,  only  a  few  months 
after  its  first  appearance,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  copies 
have  been  sold.  The  sensational  features  of  the  book  are  not  to 
be  found  on  its  literary  side,  but  in  its  underlying  theology.  It 
embodies  many  of  the  radical  theological  ideas  of  this  age  of  relig- 
ious unrest.  The  interest  centers  in  Frenssen's  picture  of  Christ, 
which,  the  author  himself  states,  is  drawn  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 
searches of  such  representative  university  men  as  Harnack,  Holtz- 
mann,  Bousset,  Wrede,  and  others.  He  claims,  moreover,  that 
"  this  life  of  the  Redeemer  is  the  basis  of  the  regeneration  of 
Germany." 

Frenssen  begins  this  sketch  by  a  description  of  the  historical 
development  of  man  down  to  the  time  of  Christ.  "  Mankind  was 
only  slowly  developed  out  of  darkness  and  dreariness.  The  ascent 
occupied  the  period  of  many  hundred  thousand  years.  For  a  hun- 
dred thousand  years  men  dwelt  like  the  foxes,  in  the  treeless  land, 
in  caves,  as  did  also  other  animals  and  did  not  know  that  they 
differed  from  animals." 

After  a  historical  survey  of  the  development  of  Judaism  ac- 
cording to  the  advanced  scheme,  the  writer  proceeds  to  describe 
Jesus.     He  says : 

"  In  the  north  of  the  country,  between  the  sea  and  the  ocean, 
in  the  plains  lived  a  couple,  Joseph,  Jacob's  son,  and  his  wife,  who 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Mary.  Neither  was  probably  of  pure 
Jewish  descent,  but  was  probably  from  a  mixed  blood  of  Jewish 
and  Gentile  people.  The  husband  does  not  seem  to  have  reached 
an  advanced  age,  but  the  wife  lived  to  see  her  children  grow  up. 
It  is  a  settled  remarkable  fact  that  this  mother  of  a  hero  had  no 
appreciation  of  the  greatness  of  her  son.  This  couple  had  five 
children,  who  grew  up  as  children  under  such  circumstances  and 
surroundings  would.  The  first-born  child  of  this  marriage,  named 
Jesus,  had  remarkably  clear  and  deep  eyes,  and  was  able  to  reflect 
seriously  and  deeply  on  the  past  and  future  of  his  people,  and 
was  particularly  receptive  of  impressions  of  a  religious  nature." 

However,  only  through  John  the  Baptist  does  he  reach  the  con- 
viction that  he  is  to  be  the  Savior.  On  his  way  homeward  after 
his  baptism  he  thought  to  himself  thus  :  "When  I  return  home  to- 
morrow I  must  appear  in  public — I,  the  timid  and  quiet  one — and 
must  say  to  the  people  :  '  Let  your  lives  and  your  hearts  become 
clean,  because  the  Kindgom  of  God  is  to  come.'"  After  passing 
through  stages  of  doubt,  he  returns  from  the  desert  as  a  "person 
torn  in  soul  and  conscience ;  but  he  is  brave  and  overcomes  all 
doubt." 

Naturally  what  the  Gospels  describe  as  miracles  of  Jesus,  ac- 
cording to  Frenssen  are  no  real  healings  of  the  sick,  but  only  a 
hypnotic  influence  on  the  wills  of  the  diseased  persons,  as  the  con- 
viction that  they  were  not  sick  was  necessary  for  entrance  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God  which  he  proclaimed. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Frenssen  insists  upon  claiming  that  Jesus 
be  nevertheless  the  Savior  of  sinners.     He  describes  this  in  con- 


nection with  a  romantic  picture  of  the  sinning  woman  in  the  house 
of  Simon  the  leper.  Here  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying  to  the 
unfortunate  woman :  "  God  in  heaven  is  your  Father  also,  and 
loves  you  too.  You  on  your  part,  too,  love  him.  And  keep  on 
loving  him  even  if  you  do  not  find  your  way  out  of  your  present 
sin.     Now  go,  and  do  not  weep  !  " 

A  leading  German  conservative  Church  paper,  in  commenting 
on  this  passage,  says:  "According  to  this,  Jesus  is  indeed  an  ac- 
commodating Savior  of  sinners,  just  the  kind  that  natural  man 
wants  him  to  be." 

The  rising  opposition  of  the  people  to  Jesus,  Frenssen  describes 
as  something  that  surprised  the  Lord.  Of  his  sufferings  the  au- 
thor has  this  to  say: 

"What  he  felt  in  his  soul  nobody  knows  or  can  tell.  He  no 
doubt  to  the  very  last  had  a  flickering  hope  that  his 'Father  in 
Heaven '  would  not  compel  him  to  drink  this  cup.  But  no  ten 
thousand  angels  came.  Not  a  single  one  came.  Even  his  faithful 
followers  had  practically  all  fled.  He  died,  after  hanging  for  sev- 
eral hours  in  agony  on  the  cross,  of  loss  of  blood  and  suffocation, 
and  such  was  his  death." 

On  the  crucial  point  of  the  resurrection  Frenssen  says  in  sub- 
stance :  He  had  himself  believed  and  had  definitely  told  his  fol- 
lowers that  he  would  return,  and  that,  too,  on  the  third  day,  en- 
dowed with  divine  power.  His  followers  were  convinced  that  he 
did  not  lie  and  would  come.  Peter  and  John  declared  that  they 
must  see  him  again,  and  they  imagined  that  they  did  see  him. 
Then  this  rumor  spread  from  village  to  village  and  was  corrobo- 
rated by  similar  rumors  from  others  equally  anxious  to  see  him. 
In  the  anxiety  of  the  faith  they  saw  him,  and  on  this  faith  the 
first  church  was  founded. 

In  this  way  then,  argues  Dr.  Frenssen,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
is  not  a  historic  fact,  but  rests  on  the  imagination,  the  hallucina- 
tions, and  self-deceptions  of  his  disciples.  In  conclusion  he  gives 
this  summary  of  what  Jesus  is  and  must  be  to  the  modern  man : 

"And  now  we  decline  to  accept  that  which  of  his  historical  sur- 
roundings and  their  errors  still  clung  to  him,  namely,  his  faith  in 
the  spirits,  in  his  miracles,  in  his  bodily  resurrection,  and  in  the 
near  advent  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Not  even  his  moral  teach- 
ings, however  exalted  they  may  be,  are  binding  on  the  children 
of  an  age  that  thinks  quite  differently  from  his  own.  We  also 
decline  to  accept  all  the  doctrines  which  men,  including  Paul 
and  the  writers  of  the  synoptical  Gospels,  have  devised  in  refer- 
ence to  God  and  to  many  other  subjects.  We  also  reject  the  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity,  of  the  fall  into  sin,  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
theory  of  atonement  through  his  blood,  as  well  as  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.  Why  should  we  believe  these  things?  For  our 
times  they  are  useless.  Away  with  this  stuff.  Those  who  still 
regard  these  things  are  ignorant  or  hypocritical.  How  dear  and 
sweet  is  thy  picture,  O  Redeemer !  How  simple  and  childlike  is 
thy  faith  ! " 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  representatives  of  modern  theol- 
ogy, at  the  universities,  in  part  at  least,  deny  that  Frenssen  has 
interpreted  them  correctly.  Conservative  papers  naturally  regard 
this  as  the  consistent  outcome  of  radical  university  theology,  what 
they  call,  not  a  "  faith,"  but  an  "unfaith."  Frenssen's  book  is  cer- 
tainly a  sign  of  the  times,  and  its  phenomenal  sale  shows  that  he 
utters  and  reflects  the  thoughts  of  many  thousands.  —  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  Catholic  Union  and  Times  (Buffalo)  prints  the  following  editorial  para- 
graph :  "  Lately  we  hear  much  from  exalted  sources  about  America  and  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  great  desideratum  seems  to  be  to  have  the  English  tongue 
America's  language.  Why  should  this  be?  Is  not  America  the  home  of  the 
world's  oppressed,  and  should  they  not  find  here  the  simple  right  to  speak  their 
own  tongues  and  learn  their  Catholic  faith  in  the  language  which  sends  its  idioms 
home  to  heart  and  brain,  to  cheer  the  one  and  illumine  the  other  ?  Moreover,  is 
not  the  English  language  essentially  the  language  which  has  been  polluted  with 
the  garbage  of  a  thousand  heresies  ?  Is  it  not  a  solemn  fact,  so  closely  bound  is 
home  and  church-  faith  and  fatherland— that  the  Frenchman  or  the  German 
when  he  neglects  his  native  tongue  loses  with  it  his  faith  ?  Or  is  an  English 
grammar  worth  an  immortal  soul?  " 
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"HIS   GRAY    EMINENCE"    IN    FRANCE  AGAIN. 

'  I  'HE  new  President  of  the  Council  and  Prime  Minister  of  the 
-*-  French  Republic  is  described  in  the  Journal  des  Ddbals 
(Paris)  as  one  of  the  most  mysterious  and  potent  personalities  on 
the  stage  of  French  politics.  He  is  compared  to  that  Capuchin 
friar,  confessor  to  Richelieu,  Father  Joseph,  who  was  credited 
with  the  power  of  swaying  the  destinies  of  France  under  Louis 
XIII.  Sarrien  by  a  nod,  a  frown,  or  a  word  has  disrupted  cabi- 
nets and  dismissed  councilors.  He  has  not  been  eminent  himself, 
however,  as  a  speaker  or  cabinet  minister.  Only  in  obscurity  has 
he  been  omnipotent  in  affairs.  He  is  the  very  "  Imminence  Grise  " 
of  Gdrome's  picture,  descending  his  master's  stairs,  an  untitled 
dependent,  yet  dreaded  by  all,  whose  obsequious  acknowledgment 
he  treats  with  utter  indifference.     To  quote  the  Ddbats  : 

"  Persons  who  do  not  know  him  consider  Mr.  Sarrien  to  be  a 
man  of  profound  genius.  This  man,  who  by  a  word,  or  gesture, 
by  his  very  silence,  forms  cabinets  at  will,  supports  them,  over- 
turns them,  from  a  distance  strikes  people  as  being  a  mysterious 
power,  superhuman,  furtive,  and  formidable.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  political  life  he  never  makes  a  speech,  and  this  dumb- 
ness does  not  impair  his  reputation.  He  is  never  talked  about, 
but  this  obscurity  makes  him  loom  still  larger  when  he  is  seen,  in 
the  hour  of  crisis,  to  hold  the  destiny  of  the  State  in  his  hands..  In 
other  days  a  ministry,  in  order  to  be  solid,  required  the  support  of 
the  majority.  Nowadays  the  support  of  Mr.  Sarrien  is  sufficient 
for  it." 

A  curious  incident  is  related  of  the  strange  power  Sarrien  has 
been  known  to  wield  in  deposing  a  new  office-holder  and  inducing 
him  to  lay  down  his  portfolio.     Thus: 

"  For  one  half-day  Mr.  Thomson  was  Minister  of  the  Interior; 
in  the  early  evening  he  resumed  his  place  in  the  Admiralty,  and 
yielded  up  his  ephemeral  fauteuil  to  Mr.  Trouillot  before  he  had 
even  sat  down  in  it.  Why  was  this?  Simply  because  at  a  dinner 
party  he  had  noticed  a  look  of  annoyance  on  the  face  of  Mr. 
Sarrien.  The  latter  had  not  said  a  word,  for  great  political 
thoughts,  like  great  sorrows,  are  silent ;  but  he  left  his  soup  un- 
tasted.  This  was  what  troubled  Mr.  Thomson,  and  when  he  re- 
fused the  second  course,  Mr.  BeYard,  a  witness  to  this  historic  in- 
cident, recognized  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  Without  waiting  for  his  roast  pheasant,  Mr. 
Berard  left  the  table,  flung  himself  into  Mr.  Cldmentel's  automo- 
bile, which  he  luckily  found  standing  outside,  and  rushed  off  to 
Mr.  Rouvier.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior had  changed  hands,  and  the  Cabinet  could  once  more  have 
confidence  in  Mr.  Sarrien,  the  gods,  and  the  future." 

Mr.  Sarrien,  according  to  this  writer,  has  nominated  more  than 
one  cabinet  after  obstinately  refusing  to  take  office  himself,  and 
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has  thus    been  the  most  powerful  political  wire-puller  in  the  re- 
public.    To  quote  further : 

"  How  shall  we  characterize  this  Sarrien?  'Sarrien.' said  Mr. 
Combes  one  day  in  confidence  to  an  interviewer, 'Sarrien  is  the 
post  to  which   the  ministerial  coach  is  hitched  when  a  change  of 


I  HE    NEW    TENANT. 

Fallieres  -"  He  ought  to  have  cleaned  up  all  this  before  leaving  !  " 

— Rire  (Paris). 

horses  is  to  take  place.'  This  definition  is  hardly  true.  It  is 
some  time  since  Mr.  Sarrien  gave  up  active  participation  in  politi- 
cal business.  He  has  not  figured  in  any  ministerial  combination 
for  several  years.  Yet  we  can  not  forget  that  in  every  crisis  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  imperiled  cabinet  makes  his  way  to  the 
Avenue  de  l'Observatoire,  knocks  at  Mr.  Sarrien's  door,  and  lay- 
ing every  single  portfolio  at  his  feet,  implores  him  to  choose  for 
himself. 

"  Mr.  Sarrien  always  declines  to  take  office,  for  he  does  not 
desire  to  be  either  a  nobody,  a  figurehead,  or  a  hitching-post. 
His  health,  he  pleads,  prevents  acceptance.  But  he  nominates 
the  ministers,  draws  up  the  platform  of  the  cabinet,  and  states  the 
conditions  on  which  he  will  suffer  it  to  live.  After  which  he  re- 
lapses into  silence,  and  buries  himself  in  obscurity." 

The  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  this  Warwick  the  king-maker 
is  that  after  so  many  years  of  self-sought  insignificance  and  inac- 
tivity, even  tho  he  has  more  than  once  held  a  portfolio,  he  should 
consent  to  be  king  himself  by  accepting  the  presidency  of  the 
Council  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  As  a  Republican,  we 
are  told,  he  has  been  a  member  of  four  cabinets,  and  several  times 
vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.     This  is  his  policy: 

"  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  the  surest  way  of  avoiding 
violent  upheavals  and  regrettable  disturbances,  such  as  have  so 
often  troubled  our  country,  is  not  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  policy 
of  opposition  and  negation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  every 
effort  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people  so  long  as  these  are  rea- 
sonable and  legitimate.  I  myself  am  as  much  averse  to  the  Uto- 
pian dreams  of  the  Collectivist  and  Socialist,  as  I  am  to  monarch- 
ical reaction.  While  I  resolutely  uphold  the  right  of  individual 
ownership,  and  am  opposed  to  the  increase  of  the  imposts,  which 
already  weigh  heavily  on  the  taxpayer,  I  favor  a  reform  of  our 
fiscal  system,  with  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  burden  of 
public  expenses,  by  making  the  rich  pay  and  pay  in  proportion  to 
their  riches.  In  brief,  I  desire  to  promote  order,  peace,  industry, 
and  advancement  in  national  liberty  by  means  of  the  republic." 

With  regard  to  Morocco,  he  has  declared  publicly  his  intention 
to  continue  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  feeling  that  the  develop- 
ment of  French  interests  in  that  country  can  be  assured  without 
detriment  to  those  of  other  Powers. — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE  WAR   SCARE   IN   BELGIUM. 

'  I  "HE  generally  disturbed  condition  of  Europe  receives  a  new 
*■  illustration  in  the  perturbation  of  the  Belgian  press  over  an 
alleged  invasion  threatened  by  Germany.  Pangermanism  has  be- 
come a  word  of  ill-omen  in  the  journalistic  circles  of  the  smaller 
states  of  Europe,  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  speech  at  the  celebration 
of  his  silver  wedding  has  jarred  upon  the  nerves  of  trembling  cabi- 
nets. They  fear  every  moment  lest  his  armed  head  should  sud- 
denly emerge  among  them  like  the  gigantic  figure  in  Walpole's 
"  Castle  of  Otranto,"  to  shake  the  foundations  of  their  safety  and 
burst  asunder  the  walls  of  their  protection.  Yet  little  Belgium  is 
brave,  as  history  has  always  shown  her  to  be,  and  the  Journal  de 
Bruxelles,  the  organ  of  the  Government,  declares  that  if  a  sudden 
descent  of  Germany  should  occur  in  the  near  future,  she  is  ready 
to  send  into  the  field  an  army  well  organized,  well  commanded, 
and  ready  to  do  its  duty  in  securing  the  fulfilment  of  those  pledges 
of  neutrality  which  the  Powers  have  guaranteed.  It  is  added  that, 
especially  in  regard  to  Germany,  Belgium  possesses  formal  decla- 
rations concerning  the  attitude  of  that  Empire  toward  her,  and  she 
is  quite  confident  that  she  will  be  enabled  to  enforce  their  accom- 
plishment. 

The  Revue  Diplomatique  (Paris)  states  as  a  fact  that  Belgian 
newspapers  are  filled  with  paragraphs  relating  to  a  threatened 
German  occupation,  and  aver  that  a  new  grouping  of  the  Powers 
at  Algeciras  has  resulted  in  placing  Belgium  in  tow  of  Germany. 
This,  declares  the  Revue,  has  been  officially  denied  by  the  Bel- 
gian Government  in  an  official  communique  published  in  the  gov- 
ernment organ.     The  Belgian  authorities  say  : 

"  Belgium,  in  accordance  with  the  kindly  feelings  which  are  tra- 
ditional in  her  bearing  toward  the  other  Powers,  intends  to  abstain 
from  all  intervention  in  foreign  political  questions.  Her  purpose 
in  sending  a  delegate  to  the  Conference  was  merely  that  of  safe- 
guarding her  commercial  interests.  From  the  outset  the  Confer- 
ence has  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  its  own  activities  the  principle 
of  the  Sultan's  independence  and  of  the  open  door.     The  repre- 


leopold  the  spendthrift,  has  kongoitis. 

Doctor—"  You  feel  a  weight  on  your  stomach  ?    That  is  the  millions  you  got 
from  the  Kongo." 
Leopold—"  Impossible,  doctor ;  they're  all  gone  long  ago  I" 

—Pischictto  (Turin). 

sentatives  of  France  and  Germany  have  not  shown  themselves  at 
one  on  these  points.  This  is  the  happiest  omen  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Belgium's  rights.  It  is  sufficient  to  add  that  Belgium 
intends  strictly  to  observe  her  customary  neutrality."—  Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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MORE  GLOOM    FOR   IRISH    HOME   RULE. 

II  7 HEN  Premier  Campbell-Bannerman  declared  during  his 
*  *  election  campaign  that  the  only  remedy  for  Irish  ills  "is 
that  the  Irish  people  shall  have  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs,"  many  friends  of  Ireland,  as  recorded  in  these  columns  at 
the  time,  at  once  concluded  that  he  intended  togive  Ireland  Home 
Rule.  The  ^astute  London  Times,  however,  took  his  words  as 
merely  smooth  election  phrases,  and  remarked  that  he  was"  canny, 
overpoweringly  canny."  Others  are  now  coming  around  to  The 
Times' s  opinion.  Sir  Henry  now  shows  little  inclination  to  carry 
out  his  "  fighting  program  "  which  was  to  do  so  much  for  Ireland. 
Mr.  Redmond,  too,  the  leader  of  the  Nationalist,  or  Irish,  party, 
has,  so  The  United  Irishman  (Dublin)  declares,  abandoned  the 
Home-rule  plank  in  the  Parnellite  sense,  and  people  are  begin- 
ning to  remark  on  the  fact  that  no  mention  of  Home  Rule  was 
made  in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  The  London  Standard  says 
that  Mr.  Redmond'is  inclined  to  adopt  the  principle  of  "devolu 
tion  "  (considered  in  our  issue  of  February  3,  p.  167),  a  sort  of 
half-loaf  Home  Rule  that  goes  too  far  to  please  one  party  and  not 
far  enough  to  please  the  other. 
The  United  Irishman  says  : 

"  Home  Rule  is  abandoned  by  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party. 
On  Monday  the  speech  from  the  throne  was  read  in  the  British 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  announced  Home  Rule— for  the  Trans- 
vaal; Home  Rule — for  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  no  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland.  On  behalf  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  its  leader, 
after  listening  to  this  repudiation  of  the  pledges  of  the  Liberal 
party,  stood  up,  and  in  four  columns  and  three-quarters  of  The 
Freeman's  Journal  announced  the  intention  of  himself  and  his 
followers  to  support  the  Liberal  Government  which  has  abandoned 
Home  Rule.  The  country  will  take  some  time  to  fully  realize 
what  Mr.  Redmond  did  in  its  name  on  Monday  night.  We  shall 
put  it  in  a  sentence.  He  has  pledged  the  strength  and  support  of 
Ireland  and  the  Irish  people  to  the  English  tricksters  who  have 
Home  Rule  for  everywhere  but  Ireland;  he  has  abandoned  the 
policy  of  opposition  to  all  non-Home-rule  British  governments 
which  Parnell  propounded  twenty-nine  years  ago — in  1877 — and 
which  until  Mr.  Redmond  spoke  on  Monday  night  was  nominally 
adhered  to.  The  Irish  Parliamentary  party  of  Parnell  is  dead. 
The  Nominal  Home  Rulers  have  returned." 

The  term  "  Nominal  Home  Rulers"  is  illustrated  by  a  sentence 
or  two  in  the  London  Times  in  which  Mr.  Bryce,  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  is  practically  accused  of  keeping  "  the  word  of  promise  to 
the  ear  and  breaking  it  to  the  heart."  The  Liberal  party,  says 
this  oracular  organ,  are  not  going  to  test  the  permanency  of  their 
imposing  majority  on  any  such  risky  questions.  Alluding  to  a 
recent  speech  of  the  Chief  Secretary  in  which  he  revealed  his  future 
Irish  policy,  The  Times  declares  ; 

"It  is  not  doubted  in  any  quarter  that  Mr.  Bryce,  notwithstand- 
ing his  obvious  desire  to  abstain  from  committing  the  Govern- 
ment at  present  to  definite  measures  acceptable  to  the  Irish  Sepa- 
ratists, thereby  pledged  himself  and  his  colleagues  to  a  policy  of 
which  Home  Rule  is  the  avowed  end.  This  has  been  exultingly 
claimed  by  the  Nationalist  newspapers  and  by  most  of  the  promi- 
nent leaders  of  the  Nationalist  party.  It  is  moodily  acknowledged 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  Unionists,  who  find  little  to  comfort 
them  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  nebulous  language,  or  in  what  he  has 
permitted  to  be  seen  of  his  personal  inclinations  and  intentions 
through  those  mists.  It  ought  not  to  have  surprised  any  practical 
politician  to  find  that  the  views  of  those  who  call  themselves  the 
heirs  of  the  genuine  and  orthodox  Gladstonian  tradition  go  much 
further  than  most  of  them  allowed  to  be  visible  to  people  in  this 
country  during  the  recent  appeal  to  the  constituencies.  Those 
who  are  alarmed  at  the  revelation  fall  back  for  encouragement 
upon  what  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  true,  that  there  are  immense 
and,  it  may  be,  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  giving  effect 
by  legislation  to  the  larger  'Irish  ideas  '  by  which  Mr.  Bryce  says 
he  wishes  and  intends  to  be  guided  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of 
the  sister  island." 

The  logical  consequences  of  party  pledges  do  not  always  follow 


in  politics,  the  writer  goes  on  calmly  to  say,  and  all  that  Mr. 
Bryce  intended  to  express  was,  perhaps,  his  "  benevolent  acquies- 
cence "  in  the  principles  of  the  Home  Rulers.     To  quote  further  : 

"The  Irish  Parliamentary  party  are  perfectly  well  aware  that 
logic  does  not  exercise  a  paramount  sway  over  politics.  The  abo- 
lition of  the  ties  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  created  by  the 
Act  of  Union  and  the  abrogation  of  the  special  powers  over  law- 
less disorder  and  terrorist  combinations  permanently  conferred  by 
statute,  nineteen  years  ago,  upon  the  Irish  Executive  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  most  Liberals  to  be  reasonably  claimed,  or  may  even 
be  ardently  longed  for  by  a  very  few.  But  no  one  supposes  that 
the  results  demanded  by  Mr.  Redmond's  following  can  be  accom- 
plished simply  by  benevolent  verbal  acquiescence  in  Nationalist 
principles.  The  ministerial  majority  is  imposing — perhaps  in 
more  senses  than  one — but  its  masters  are  likely  to  be  no  more 
eager  to  put  it  to  the  test  of  repeated  divisions,  on  unpopular  and 


ABSORPTION. 

The  Crocodile  — "  Come  along  inside,  and  then  we  shall  be  one." 
[The  crocodile  having  already  tasted  the   Pirate  Chief  now  gets  the  rest  of 
him-  -with  apologies  to  "  Peter  Pan."]  — Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

keenly  fought  measures,  than  Don  Quixote  was  to  try  his  sword 
on  the  pasteboard  helmet." 

The  Standard  (London)  thinks  that  Mr.  Redmond  is  going  to 
try  to  satisfy  his  party  by  sneaking  in  some  measure  of  Home 
Rule  under  a  general  scheme  of  "devolution"  carried  out  on  national 
lines.  This  journal  says  the  devolution  idea  was  first  developed 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  he  proposed  the  establishment  of 
grand  committees  on  trade  and  law,  on  whom  should  devolve 
the  discussion  of  such  questions,  and  it  adds  : 

"  We  can  not  accept  the  suggestion  put  forward  from  the  Irish 
quarter  that  the  devolution  should  proceed  on  national  lines.  If 
there  is  to  be  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  even 
for  poor  little  England,  it  must  be  brought  about  by  direct  and 
organized  legislation,  not  by  the  casual  fiat  of  a  transient  majority." 

And  the  writer  concludes  by  saying  that  "  ministers  who  have 
come  into  power  on  a  'fighting  program  '  are,  by  the  laws  of  elec- 
tioneering, bound  to  make  their  pledges  good." 

In  a  second  article  The  United  Irishman,  quoted  above,  lays  all 
the  blame  of  the  Liberal  party's  failure  to  keep  its  election  prom- 
ises on  Mr.  John  Redmond,  leader  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party.  The  writer  says  that  while  Mr.  John  Morley  and  Lord 
Spencer  were  trying  to  retain  Home  Rule  on  the  Liberal  program, 
the  Nationalists  refused  "  to  strengthen  their  hands."  "  Morley 
and  Spencer  eventually  abandoned  the  fight  after  a  formal  protest, 
and  Home  Rule  was  erased  from  the  program  of  the  Liberal 
party."     To  quote  further  : 

"Suddenly  the  voice  of  Mr.  John  Redmond  was  heard  welcom- 
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ing  the  devolutionists.  We  realized  then  that  Home  Rule  was 
being  betrayed  by  its  leaders,  and  that  any  hope  of  keeping  the 
Parliamentary  party  straight  on  the  issue  on  which  it  professed  to 
stand  lay  in  arousing  its  supporters  in  this  country  to  a  sense  of 
the  danger.  We  need  not  now  recapitulate  at  length  what  we  did. 
We  strove  to  make  Mr.  Redmond's  supporters  force  him  to  pledge 
the  Liberal  Prime  Minister,  on  the  eve  of  the  general  election,  to 
Home  Rule.  We  did  not  succeed.  The  Liberals  were  returned, 
freed  of  their  pledges,  and  are  now  about  with  the  connivance  of 
the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  to  carry  out  the  devolution  policy, 
which  incidentally  includes  the  robbery  from  this  country  of  over 
,£3.000,000  per  year." 

A   DURBAR   IN    HELL. 

THE  progress  of  the  National  movement  in  India  is  said  to  lie 
at  the  root  of  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Bhorkar  Balwant  Bho- 
patkar,  LL.B.,  proprietor  and  publisher  of  Bhala  ("the  Spear"), 
a  vernacular  journal  of  Poona,  Bombay,  for  printing  a  virulent 
lampoon  on  the  British  Government.  The  trial  is  reported  at 
some  length  in  The  Friend  of  India  (Calcutta).  The  accused  was 
described  by  his  counsel  as  a  man  fighting  for  local  independence 
in  India,  including  local  self-government  and  English  citizenship, 
and  India  is  treated  by  the  Nationalist  press  of  Dublin  as  the  Ire- 
land of  Asia.  Mr.  Bhopatkar  was,  however,  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment,  with  a  fine  of  1,000  rupees  (about  $350)  for 
publishing  what  was  styled  in  the  indictment  an  article  "calculated 
to  bring  into  hatred  and  contempt,  and  to  excite  disaffection 
toward,  the  government  established  by  lav/." 

The  lampoon  in  the  Bhala  complained  of  as  treasonable  is  enti- 
tled "  A  Durbar  in  Hell."  The  Devil,  "  high  on  a  throne  of  royal 
state  which  far  outshines  the  wealth  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind,  exalted 
sits."  But  he  is  grown  old  and  unable  to  govern,  and  summons 
candidates  for  the  possession  of  his  throne.  Many  are  examined. 
At  last  but  one  remains,  a  benevolent-looking  old  gentleman  whom 
"none  imagined  would  prove  preeminent  in  deeds  of  cruelty." 
This  is  John  Bull,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Bhopatkar's  satire,  thus 
addresses  the  Emperor  of  Hell : 

"  Your  Majesty,  many  persons  have  till  now  sung  the  praises  of 
their  own  accomplishments;  but  all  these  pale  before  a  narration 
of  my  qualifications.  Your  Majesty,  a  member  gave  you  some 
idea  of  civilized  oppression,  and  you  also  nodded  your  head  in  ap- 
proval at  the  time.  From  that  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  I 
alone  am  destined  to  obtain  your  kingdom.  For  I  have  practised 
oppression  fully  in  conformity  with  that  very  mode.  Your  Maj- 
esty, therefore,  may  be  pleased  to  hear  an  account  of  my  cruelties. 
In  the  first  place,  I  entered  under  the  pretext  of  trade  a  country 
in  which  I  possessed  no  rights,  and  with  which  I  had  no  connec- 
tion, and  by  gradually  fomenting  dissensions  among  the  people 
there  commenced  to  deprive  them  of  their  kingdom." 

He  proceeds  to  boast  that  he  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  of 
India.  He  spread  his  power  over  the  people  by  forgery,  robbery, 
and  oppression.  He  violated  their  religious  feelings,  took  away 
their  arms,  and  made  a  parade  of  his  magnificence.  To  quote 
further : 

"Then  I  began  to  assume  the  authority  of  a  king  on  the  princi- 
ple,'Mightis  Right.'  I  made  many  forged  documents.  I  plucked 
out  the  teeth  of  the  queens  there,  and  robbed  them  of  their  wealth 
by  starving  them.  I  ruined  the  money-lenders  of  that  country  by 
confusing  documents  and  sent  them  to  hell.  Then  I  became  a 
king,  and  usurped  the  kingdom  of  many  persons.  I  robbed  all  of 
their  independence.  I  removed  their  wealth  from  there  to  my  dis- 
tant country,  so  that  there  could  be  no  fear  of  its  coming  back.  I 
then  saddled  them  with  different  taxes.  I  taxed  their  incomes 
and  levied  an  impost  upon  a  commodity  which  is  vital  to  their  ex- 
istence, that  is,  salt.  I  gave  them  bribes  of  money  and  made 
them  hate  their  own  country.  Then  I  deprived  them  of  their 
arms,  and  thus  arranged  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  defend 
themselves,  even  if  torn  and  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  I  hanged 
many  of  them,  and  ill-treated  their  women  and  children.  I  con- 
sumed kine,  which  are  held  sacred  by  them.  I  held  many  durbars 
like  this  without  any  reason,  and  made  a  parade  of  my  own  great- 


ness thereat.  ...  I  made  a  bonfire  of  their  lives,  their  wealth, 
their  homes,  their  religion,  their  reputation,  their  honor,  their  in- 
dependence, and  everything  else  belonging  to  them.  Can  there  be 
any  more  civilized  mode  of  oppression  than  this?  I  alone,  there- 
fore, deserve  the  throne." 

The  narrative  goes  on  to  say  that  the  ruler  of  the  infernal 
regions  descended  from  his  throne  at  these  words,  embraced  the 
successful  candidate,  and  exclaimed  :  "  You  alone  are  fit  to  succeed 
me  in  this  government ! " 

The  editor  of  The  United  Irishman  fails  to  see  where  the  trea- 
son comes  in,  and  takes  the  opportunity  of  having  a  fling  at  Mr. 
Morley,  Secretary  for  India,  who  professed  Home  Rule  in  1893, 
but  has,  we  are  told,  lost  the  respect  of  all  by  joining  the  present 
Government,  which  is  opposed  to  Home  Rule.  Where,  the  writer 
asks,  is  the  treason  in  the  speech  attributed  to  John  Bull  at  the 
Devil's  Durbar?    And  he  declares: 

"  We  do  not  ourselves  know  where  it  is,  but  then  we  are  Na- 
tionalists first  and  democrats  afterward,  and  Mr.  Morley  is  a  dem- 
ocrat before  all  things,  and,  therefore,  much  more  sensitive  to  any 
insult  to  the  majesty  of  the  people.  The  great  British  democracy 
has  been  insulted,  it  appears,  by  the  insinuation  that  it  covets  the 
empire  of  hell,  when  it  asks  no  more  than  the  empire  of  the  earth, 
and  is  willing  to  leave  the  other  place  to  the  inferior  peoples,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Bhala  will,  therefore,  be  imprisoned  for  a  few 
years.  It  was  very  absurd,  indeed,  for  the  editor  of  the  Bhala  to 
forget  that  he  was  not  living  under  that  Russian  Government  the 
consideration  of  whose  oppressions  shocks  the  soul  of  British 
journalism." 

Loss  of  Life  in   the  Russo-Japanese  War.— The 

statistics  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  have  hitherto  been  both  con- 
fused and  confusing,  but  at  last  the  official  estimates  are  likely  to 
become  public  property.  These  are  both  striking  and  instructive, 
according  to  the  accounts  and  comments  of  the  press.  The 
Russian  losses  during  the  late  struggle  in  Manchuria  are  reckoned 
by  the  Invalid  (St.  Petersburg),  without  including  Port  Arthur, 
as  151.000  killed,  wounded,  and  disappeared.  According  to  The 
Speaker  (London),  the  returns  of  Japanese  war  losses  made  by  the 
Japanese  War  Office  have  at  length  been  published,  and  are  in- 
structive as  indicating  the  numbers  which  a  successful  modern 
army  may  expect  to  lose  by  sickness  and  death  in  battle  in  a  hard- 
fought  campaign.     This  journal  says : 

"  At  the  end  of  the  war  we  were  given  to  understand  that  the 
excellence  of  the  'Japanese  hospital  and  ambulance  system  had 
been  so  great  that  the  losses  by  sickness  had  been  comparatively 
small.  We  are  now  officially  informed  that  disease  as  usual 
claimed  more  victims  than  battle,  tho  the  excess  is  very  small, 
very  much  smaller  than  usual.  Here  are  the  statistics  of  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing: 

Killed  on  the  field 43,219 

Wounded  on  the  field i53i673 

Missing 5.081 

Injured  by  accident 16,456 

Total 218,429 

During  the  war  the  Japanese  War  Office  did  not  publish  lists 
with  names  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  such  statistics  as  it  did 
issue  commanded  little  confidence.  Even  now  the  tale  of  casual- 
ties is  considered  to  be  suspiciously  small.  Probably  most  of  the 
missing  should  be  added  to  the  dead.  Among 'injured  by  acci- 
dent' are  included  those  who  were  bitten  by  horses,  run  over  by 
carts,  maimed  by  badly  fitting  boots,  and  hurt  by  falling  over 
cliffs.  To  the  total  of  killed,  wounded,  injured,  and  missing  must 
be  added  221,136  who  died  of  or  were  invalided  by  disease  and 
sickness,  thus  giving  a  grand  total  of  439,565  casualties.  It  ap- 
pears from  a  careful  analysis  of  the  returns  that  281,587  invalided 
men  were  brought  back  to  Japan.  The  total  number  of  the  men 
who  perished  at  the  front  is  put  at  about  60,000.  Of  the  invalided 
men  who  were  sent  into  hospitals  in  Japan  137,610  recovered  and 
were  discharged  by  the  end  of  August,  while  3,601  had  by  then 
died  in  hospital.  Of  wounded  and  sick  men  391,265  either  re- 
turned to  service  or  'turned  into  bone,'  to  quote  the  Homeric  lan- 
guage of  the  Japanese  War  Office." 
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THE  SOUL  OF  AN   IRISHMAN. 

Recollections.     By  William  O'Brien,  M.P.     Illustrated.      Gloth,  518  pages. 
Price,  $3.50  net.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

THERE  are  several  standpoints  from  which  to  view  these  remi- 
niscences of  Parncll's  devoted  lieutenant.  As  history  they  throw 
not  a  little  new  light  on  Irish  movements  and  occurrences  during  the 
third  and  the  early  years  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
as  politics  they  formulate  in  unmistakable  language  the  political  faith 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  people  struggling  to  better  the  condition 
of  their  native  land,  and  as  memoirs  they  afford  many  fresh  glimpses 

of  such  prominent  personages  as  Par- 
nell,  Archbishop  Croke,  Isaac  Butt, 
John  Dillon,  Justin  McCarthy,  Mi- 
chael Davitt,  T.  M.Healy  and  T.P. 
O'Connor.  In  all  of  these  aspects 
they  will  be  found  entertaining  and 
instructive. 

But  to  the  earnest  student  of  Irish 
affairs  they  are  most  suggestive  when 
regarded  as  pure  autobiography. 
They  constitute,  in  fact,  a  human 
document  wherein  may  be  read  not 
merely  the  personal  characteristics  of 
their  author,  but  the  predominating 
traits  of  his  countrymen.  For  William 
O'Brien,  with  his  qualities  and  de- 
fects accentuated  by  circumstances, 
may  safely  be  accepted  as  a  typical 
Irishman.  And  it  is  only  through  a 
careful  reading  of  the  Irishman  that 
one  may  clearly  apprehend  the  factors 
courtesy  of  The  Macmillan  Co.  which  have  combined  with  economic 

william  o'brien  and  politicai  conditions  to  create  of 

Irish   history   one   of   the   most   pathetic  and  at  the  same  time  most 
brilliant  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

From  the  opening  pages,  in  which  he  describes  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
early  life  and  his  youthful  impressions  and  aspirations,  Mr.  O'Brien  re- 
veals himself  as  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  and,  in  the  phrase  of  The  Outlook 
(London),  "largely  under  the  dominion  of  his  emotions."  There  is  in 
him  a  keen  sense  of  family  ties,  a  profound  undercurrent  of  mysticism, 
and  an  abiding  religious  faith.  His  belief  in  the  justness  of  Ireland's 
cause  has  never  wavered  ;  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  intensified  by 
adversity.  But  adversity,  bereavement,  poverty,  ill-health,  have  not 
caused  the  iron  of  bitterness  to  enter  into  his  soul.  He  has  his  preju- 
dices— what  man  has  not? — and  smarting  under  what  he  regards  as 
injustice  to  his  country  and  to  himself  has  been  hurried  into  courses  cold 
reason  would  never  take.  But,  at  bottom,  his  views  of  life  and  the  world 
are  sane,  kindly,  cheery.  No  better  evidence  can  be  cited  than  these 
very  memoirs  which,  as  The  Outlook  (New  York)  says,  in  comparing 
them  with  Mr.  McCarthy's  reminiscences,  "are  pervaded  by  the  same 
geniality,  quiet  dignity,  pathos,  tenderness,  humor,  and  unfailing  optim- 
ism." 

The  "wild  Irishman"  of  caricature  and  libel  is,  in  truth,  intensely 
human  and  intensely  fascinating,  but  to  know  him  as  he  really  is  one 
must  study  him,  must  enter  into  his  life,  and  share  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. For  such  a  purpose  we  can  not  have  too  many  books  like  this 
Mr.  O'Brien  has  given  us,  a  book  which,  in  the  words  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "has  the  flavor  of  autobiography,  romance,  and  history,"  and 
is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  faithful  mirror  of  its  author's  personality. 


WITH  THE  PADRES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

In  and  Out  op  the  Old  Missions  of  California.  By  George  Wharton 
James.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  392  pages.  Price,  $3.00  net.  Little,  Brown 
&Co. 

MOST  people  know  of  the  old  missions  of  California  in  an  indefinite 
way,  associating  them  vaguely  with  picturesque  ruins,  odd-look- 
ing furniture,  and  the  long-drawn-out  Pious  Fund  case.  To  them,  and 
even  to  those  acquainted  with  the  main  facts  in  one  of  the  most  impressive 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  this  volume  will  come  with 
all  the  interest  of  novelty.  Mr.  James,  who  has  already  established  him- 
self as  an  authority  on  all  matters  concerning  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest, 
has  approached  his  task  con  amore,  has  ransacked  all  available  records 
for  information,  and  has  assembled  his  material  with  an  eye  keen  both 
to  the  true  and  the  interesting. 

The  result  is  a  vivid  narrative  in  which  justice  is  done  to  the  memory 
of  the  self-sacrificing  padres  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  economic  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  uplifting  of  the  Indians  of  Alta  California;  to  the 
Indians  themselves,  and  to  the  colonial  activities  of  Spain,  the  merits 
of  which  have  only  lately  been  gaining  recognition.  Mr.  James  does, 
it  is  true,  draw  too  sharp  a  contrast  between  the  treatment  of  the  Indians 
by  the  padres  and  by  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  ecclesiastical  pioneers  of  the  past  leads  him 
perhaps  to  unduly  broad  generalizations.  But  his  book  is  undoubtedly 
a  notable  addition  to  our  historical  literature,  and  viewed  whether  as 


history  pure  and  simple,  as  an  indictment  of  our  Indian  policy,  or  as  a 
contribution  to  the  study  of  American  art,  will  be  found  of  distinct  value. 

Of  its  thirty-seven  chapters,  twenty-seven  arc-  occupied  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  various  missions,  a  preliminary  general  survey  being  followed 
by  a  detailed  account  of  the  store  and  more  institutions  brought  into 
existence  by  the  energy  of  Serra,  l'allou,  Canes,  and  their  coworkers. 
Of  this  portion  of  the  book  the  New  York  Post  justly  says  :  "  Espe<  tally 
valuable  arc  his  chapters  dealing  with  the  condition  of  the  Indians  be- 
fore the  padres  came  up  from  Mexi(f)  under  Serra's  leadership  in  176X, 
during  the  sixty  years  of  progress  under  the  leadership  of  the  Francis- 
cans, and  after  the  missions  were  secularized  and  looted  under  Alvarado 
and  his  predecessors  in  the  governor's  office."  Then  follow  four  chap- 
ters on  mission  architecture,  decorations,  furniture,  etc.,  whic  h,  to  quote 
from  the  Post  again,  "will  prove  of  new  interest."  For  instance,  it  will 
astonish  many  to  learn  that  no  "mission  style  "  of  furniture  ever  existed, 
and  that  the  only  "mission  style"  pertains  to  architecture.  In  archi- 
tecture, Mr.  James  shows,  the  padres  were  true  originators,  whereas  in 
the  making  of  furniture,  as  in  decorating,  they  simply  imitated  and 
adapted — as  the  illustrations  prove — in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The 
study  is  brought  to  a  close  by  live  chapters  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  in- 
cluding an  account  of  the  Pious  Fund  case  and  some  directive  material 
for  the  benefit  of  prospective  tourists. 

"A  fascinating  and  instructive  work,"  is  the  verdict  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  a  verdict  which  reflects  critical  opinion  generally.  "The 
present  volume,"  declares  The  Argonaut,  "stands  as  the  authority  on 
the  old  missions  of  California,"  while  the  New  York  Sun  points  out  that 
"the  book  contains  a  mass  of  information  about  an  attractive  civilization 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere."  and  the  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean  assures  its  readers  that  Mr.  James  "writes  with  authority." 


A  PICTURESQUE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  History  of  England.  Edited  by  C.  W.  C.  Oman,  M.A.  In  six  volumes. 
Vol.  II.,  England  under  the  Normans  and  Angevins.  By  H.  W.  C.  Davis  ; 
Vol.  IV.,  England  under  the  Tudors.  By  Arthur  D.  Innes  ;  Vol.  V.,  Eng- 
land Under  the  Stuarts  By  G.  M.  Trevelyan.  Maps.  Cloth.  Price,  $3.00 
net  per  volume.    G.  P.  Putnain's  Sons. 

WE  have  hitherto  refrained  from  commenting  on  this  new  coopera- 
tive history  of  England  for  the  reason  that  we  wished  to  have 
available  sufficient  volumes  to  warrant  an  opinion  on  the  probable 
merits  and  shortcomings  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  name  of  Pro- 
fessor Oman  as  editor  induced  in  us  confidence  in  the  general  success  of 
the  enterprise,  a  confidence  which  was  increased  by  the  remarkably 
brilliant  performance  of  Mr.  Trevelyan,  the  author  of  the  first  volume  to 
appear.  But  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that,  however  capable  the 
writers  might  be,  they  could  impart  to  the  completed  work  the  stamp  of 
homogeneity  visible  in  the  productions  of  a  single  master-mind,  and  now 
that  the  history  has  progressed  so  far  we  feel  justified  in  warning  our  read- 
ers that,  like  all  its  predecessors  and  contemporaries  constructed  on  the 
co-operative  plan,  it  is  destined  to  prove  deficient  in  point  of  philosophic 
unity.  At  the  same  time  we  may  say,  with  no  less  certitude,  that  it  will 
possess  uncommon  literary  distinction  and  should  find  a  wide  field  for 
usefulness  not  only  as  a  work  of  reference,  but  as  a  "popular"  history. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  recall  any  similar  undertaking  in  which  the 
fundamental  requisites  of  the  art  of  history-writing  have  been  so  admira- 
bly met.  Unanimity  of  viewpoint  can  not  be  expected,  any  more  than 
uniformity  of  style.  But  Messrs.  Davis,  Innes,  and  Trevelyan  meet  on 
common  ground  in  the  belief  that,  to  write  history  successfully,  the  his- 
torian must  so  combine  and  present  the  facts  at  his  command  that  his 
narrative  shall  palpitate  with  actuality,  and  the  reader  be  enabled  to 
perceive  clearly  the  constant  flow  of  causation  and  sequence  persisting 
beneath  the  ever-changing  phenomena  of  personages  and  events.  This 
belief,  which  constitutes  the  basic  principle  of  the  philosophico-picturesque 
school,  obviously  can  find  adequate  expression  only  through  the  media 
of  writers  of  philosophic  and  artistic,  as  well  as  scholarly  gifts  of  mind; 
and,  perhaps  as  much  as  anything  else,  it  is  the  dearth  of  such  wri- 
ters that  has  gained  credence  for  the  opposite  view  that  history  must  be 
considered  a  science  and  treated  accordingly.  Of  late  the  "scientific" 
historians  have  had  things  much  their  own  way;  but  the  appearance 
of  such  volumes  as  the  three  before  us  is  a  significant  indication  that  the 
picturesque  school  is  at  last  coming  into  its  own  again. 

Of  the  three,  the  palm  for  literary  quality,  if  not  for  scholarship,  must 
be  awarded  to  Mr.  Trevelyan,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  grand-nephew  of 
Macaulay,  and  writes  largely  from  the  Macau'ayian  point  of  view  and 
with  not  a  little  of  the  Macaulayian  vigor.  As  The  Outlook  said  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  his  volume:  "Appreciative  of  the  evolutionary 
aspect  and  the  essential  unity  of  history,  he  develops  at  the  outset  the  thesis 
on  which  his  entire  monograph  rests — that  the  significance  of  the  Stuart 
epoch  lies  in  the  fact  that  whereas  the  Continental  peoples  of  Europe  at- 
tained nationality  only  through  military  despotism  the  English  people 
under  the  Stuarts  solved  the  same  problem  unconsciously  through  a  free 
constitution,  manifesting  and  vindicating  itself  in  the  face  of  monarch- 
ical despotism.  Stress  is  logically  laid  on  principles. "  In  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Innes  the  emphasis  is  likewise  on  principles,  and  if 
neither  is  the  stylistic  equal  of  Mr.  Trevelyan,  neither  need  yield  to  him 
in  scholarship.  The  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Davis  in  dealing  with  the 
Norman  and  Angevin  eras  is,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  reverse  of  that 
followed  by  its  most  famous  historian,  the  lamented  Freeman,  from  whom, 
it  may  be  added,  Mr.  Davis  dissents  on  some  important  points.  But  to 
the  student,  as  to  the  general  reader,  the  Davis  treatment,  praised  by  The 
Athenceum  as  combining  an  entertaining  style  with  mastery  of  sources, 
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can  not  fail  to  prove  more  attractive  than  the  sledge-hammer  treatment 
practised  bv  Professor  Freeman.  Mr.  Innes's  contribution  is  perhaps 
the  most  original.     It  certainly  contains  the  clearest-cut  portraits. 

Were  we  to  undertake  the  task  of  pointing  out  in  detail  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  various  volumes,  we  should  dwell  in  the  case  of  "England 
under  the  Normans  and  Angevins"  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  survey  of 
the  reorganization  effected  by  the  Conqueror,  the  virtual  neglect  of  eco- 
nomic development,  and  the  curious  carelessness  in  handling  proper 
names;  in  the  case  of  "England  under  the  Tudors, "  on  the  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  factors  combining  to  retard  English  discovery  and 
exploration  in  the  New  World,  the  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Innes's  views 
respecting  the  English  Reformation  and  the  Marian  persecutions,  the 
fallacy  of  his  "self-deception"  theory  of  Henry's  attitude  in  the  matter 
of  the  divorce  and  its  momentous  consequences,  and  the  errors  in  his 
appraisal  of  Elizabeth  ;  finally,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's  book,  we 
should  feel  obliged  to  call  attention  to  certain  defects  in  the  treatment  of 
the  first  Charles,  Cromwell,  Laud,  and  Strafford,  to  the  cursor}'  dismissal 
of  economic  matters,  and,  more  especially,  of  the  growth  of  England's 
oversea  possessions,  and  to  the  imperfect  elucidation  of  the  importance 
of  the  reign  of  Anne. 

But,  whatever  their  defects,  all  three  may,  in  fine,  be  safely  recom- 
mended to  the  student  who  would  learn  what  the  latest  research  has  to 
teach  him,  and  to  the  educated  public  who,  though  no  more  than  the 
student,  desire  history  served  in  an  entertaining  way. 


A   NOVEL  OF   INDUSTRIALISM. 

The    Work   of  Our  Hands.     By  H.   E.  Mitchell  Keays.     Cloth,  319  pages. 
Price,  $1-50.    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

IN  "  The  Work  of  Our  Hands,"  H.  E.  Mitchell  Keays,  with  large  out- 
lookandwide  sweep,  showsa  strange  working  out  of  destiny.  Albeit 
her  characters  are  only  society  and  working  folk  of  an  everyday  man- 
ufacturing city,  she  so  swings  the  particular  into  the  universal,  so  snatches 
the  significant  from  the  irrelevant,  that  we  realize  with  new  pity  and  ter- 
ror that  tragedy  stalks  in  the  frivolous  and  fleeting  life  about  us. 

Christie  Bronsart,  the  strong  man  who  dominates  the  story,  always  gets 
his  own  way.  He  might  be  a  composite  of  two  or  three  of  our  great  mod- 
ern oligarchs  of  finance.  He  has  a  strain  of  the  silk-soft  artistic[tempera- 
ment;  he  is  a  connoisseur  in  emotions,  a  trafficker  in  sensations.  He  has 
also  a  streak  of  the  blue-steel  business  temperament;  he  can  drive  a  rival 
out  of  business  into  beggary,  and  then  make  terms  with  his  conscience  by 
running  a  fashionable  church. 

His  dreams  have  all  come  true.  He  has  wealth,  position,  a  brilliant  son 
and  daughter,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter-in-law.  And  this 
young  woman,  by  the  way,  is  the  last  and  fondest  treasure— an  only  and 
beloved  daughter — swept  from  an  honorable  rival  whose  bankruptcy, 
compassed  by  the  uncrupulous  Bronsart,  has  been  the  firm  foundation  of 
that  financier's  fortune. 

Yet  this  very  affluence,  this  loading  of  his  own  family  with  luxury,  proves 
Bronsart's  final  undoing.  The  lovely  daughter-in-law,  from  whom 
knowledge  of  the  shameful  mistreatment  of  her  father  has  been  kept  by  the 
latter  himself,  finally  learns  of  the  iniquity  that  robbed  him,  and  hastened 
her  mother's  death.  The  blood  of  the  Covenanters  in  her  veins  has  long 
been  rebelling  at  the  dawdling  Vanity  Fair  of  her  life.  She  breaks  with 
her  husband,  and  torn  by  her  scorn,  and  in  the  hope  of  regaining  her  love, 
he  too  leaves  his  luxurious  life  to  try  to  learn  something  of  the  life  of 
those  toilers  ever  in  the  mind  of  his  absent  wife.  In  his  quest  he  is  man- 
gled and  brought  to  death's  door  by  an  accident  in  one  of  the  factories  that 
have  built  up  the  Bronsart  wealth.  To  add  to  the  sorrows  of  the  house 
Bronsart's  daughter,  a  wilful,  wayward,  selfish  girl,  finding  her  affection 
scorned  by  a  young  John  the  Baptist,  to  whom  she  is  only  a  shell  of  human- 
ity; hating  the  burden  of  her  riches;  knowing  nothing  of  the  solace  of 
working  for  others,  turns  to  enter  a  nunnery,  leaving  her  father  humiliated 
by  his  daughter's  unrequited  love  and  crushed  by  her  living  burial. 

So,  his  home  a  wreck,  his  name  fated  to  die  out,  his  riches  an  incubus, 
Christie  Bronsart,  who  has  had  his  own  way  to  the  uttermost,  is  thwarted 
through  the  blood  and  teaching  of  the  man  he  has  most  injured,  and  is  de- 
feated by  the  ideals  he  has  defied. 

The  critics,  generally,  take  a  favorable  view  of  the  work.  The  New 
York  Tribune  says:  "  It  is  a  strong  story,  given  a  little  overmuch  to  preach- 
ment, perhaps,  but  full  of  well-individualized  types  who  act  more  as  people 
do  in  real  life  than  they  are  wont  to  do  in  fiction  ";  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  affirms  that  "  the  book  contains  an  admirable  exposition  of  the 
problems  which  are  met  in  American  society."  The  New  York  Sun 
points  out  that  the  treatment,  "if  at  times  hysterical  and  sentimental,"  is 
"earnest  and  sincere."  On  the  other  hand,  The  Living  Age  deems ' '  The 
Work  of  Our  Hands  "  "incoherent,  hysterical,  and  indelicate." 


A   ROMANCE  OF  OLD  VERSAILLES. 

No.  101.     By  Wymond  Carey.     Illustrated.     Cloth.     378  pages.     Price,  $1.50. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

^T  O.  101 "  is  not,  as  its  title  might  suggest,  a  detective  novel  of  the 
1  >|  Gaboriau  or  Conan  Doyle  order.  It  contains,  to  be  sure,  a 
strong  element  of  the  mysterious,  being  constructed  around  the  interesting 
Gircumstance  that  unpublished  MS.  despatches  in  the  Record  Office  of  the 
British  Museum  show  that  on  several  occasions  the  British  Government 
obtained  important  French  state  secrets  through  an  agent  known  only  as 
"No.  101,"  whose  identity  has  never  been  revealed.  But  the  book  is  pri- 
marily a  historical  romance  of  the  France  of  Louis  XV.,  with  the  action  oc- 


curring in  the  era  of  Fontenoy  and  the  futile  Jacobite  uprising.  The  au- 
thor, we  understand,  is  a  well-known  Oxford  scholar,  who  has  adopted  the 
7iom  de  plume  "  Wymond  Carey"  through  unwillingness  to  let  his  learned 
associates  know  him  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  his  specialty  being  the  study  of 
history  and  constitutional  law.  In  the  present  instance,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  he  has  allowed  himself  considerable  liberties  with  the  facts  of  history, 
and  has  explored  the  fascinating  memoirs  of  the  period  with  more  enthu- 
siasm than  critical  zeal.  But  in  view  of  the  capital  tale  he  has  produced, 
the  reviewer  can  not  but  readily  forgive  him. 

Briefly,  his  story  has  to  do  in  the  main  with  the  intriguing  to  which  the 
notorious  "  Madame  de  Pompadour"  resorted,  first  to  gain  the  favor  of 
Louis,  and  then  to  hold  it.  As  the  story  is  told,  it  is  she  who  enlists  the 
reader's  sympathies  rather  than  the  great  ladies  and  titled  gentry  of  the 
court,  who  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  bring  about  her  downfall ;  and  even 
more  than  the  actual  heroine,  a  grande  demoiselle,  whose  vacillations 
drive  her  lover,  the  hero,  to  despair,  and,  incidentally,  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Pompadour.  It  speedily  develops  that  his  own  as  well  as  Madame's 
salvation  depends  upon  discovering  and  checkmating  the  spy  and  traitor 
"  No.  101 ,"  through  whom  every  project  of  the  king  is  revealed  to  the  eager 
British.  Consequently  we  are  treated  to  a  long  series  of  adventures,  each 
a  trifle  more  sensational  than  its  predecessor,  but  all  quite  convincing. 
Like  most  heroes  of  historical  romance  Mr.  Carey's  hero,  the  Yicomte  de 
Nerac,  is  exceeding  gallant  but  somewhat  dense,  continually  falling  into 
unnecessary  scrapes  from  which  he  extricates  himself  with  no  less  celerity. 
But  he  is  an  attractive  figure,  and  the  reader  who  undertakes  to  follow  him 
in  the  quest  for  "'  No.  iot  "  will  steadily  grow  more  interested  as  the  un- 
named agent  of  the  enemies  of  France  eludes  alike  the  spies  of  Louis,  the 
servants  of  the  court,  and  the  tireless  champion  of  the  unnamed  ruler  of 
Louis,  Versailles,  and  France. 

To  this  opinion  most  of  the  critics  incline,  pronouncing  the  work  far 
above  the  average  level  of  its  kind.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  deems  it  "  espe- 
cially noteworthy  for  the  skill  with  which  the  plot  is  worked  out."  "Enter- 
taining," says  The  Outlook;  "  thrilling,"  the  Philadelphia  North  Ameri- 
can, and  "'most  original,"  the  Baltimore  Sun.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  declares  that  as  a  tale  of  mystery  the 
story  "  lacks  coherency,"  but  admits  that  "  it  has  enough  romantic  interest 
and  picturesque  detail  to  carry  the  not  too  exigent  reader  quite  pleasantly 
and  excitingly  along." 


SHORT   NOTICES  OF   NEW  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Herbert  Myrick,  editor  and  publisher  of  several  agricultural 
journals,  has  produced  in  "Cache  la  Poudre"  (Orange  Judd  Com- 
pany, $1.50)  a  really  unique  novel  of  life  in  the  Far  West  when  that 
region  could  properly  be  called  the  "Wild  West."  His  plot  is  of  the 
simplest,  his  language  crude,  and  his  construction  awkward,  but  there  is 
about  the  book  a  flavor  of  sincerity  and  intimate  knowledge  that  holds 
the  interest  even  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  dime  novel 
in  pretentious  garb.  The  picture  is  one  of  cowboy  life,  with  all  that  that 
entails,  and  in  the  closing  chapters  the  massacre  of  Custer  and  his  com- 
mand figures  prominently.  Incidentally  the  reader  learns  from  the  "ex- 
planatory notes"  with  which  the  work  is  equipped,  that  the  last  word  on 
the  Custer  massacre  is  far  from  said,  and  that  Mr.  Myrick  hopes  to  be 
able  ere  long  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing it.  His  novel  is  profusely  and  strikingly  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. 

Those  who  know  "The  Gentle  Reader"  will  recall  Dr.  Samuel  Mc- 
Chord  Crothers  as  a  man  of  happy  conceits,  of  a  quaint  humor,  and  of  a 
genial  and  sound  philosophy.  These  qualities  savor  his  new  book  of 
essays,  "The  Pardoner's  Wallet"  (Houghton,  Si. 25  net),  which,  like  its 
predecessor,  is  altogether  delightful  reading.  Dealing  with  topics  seem- 
ingly remote  from  one  another,  all  of  the  essays  are  nevertheless  related 
in  so  far  as  "they  treat  of  aspects  of  human  nature,  which,  while  open  to 
friendly  criticism,  are  excusable."  Unlike  the  fourteenth -century  par- 
doner immortalized  by  Chaucer,  Dr.  Crothers  would  not  carry  in  his 
wallet  pardons  authoritatively  sealed  and  signed.  Instead  he  brings 
"only  tentative  suggestions  concerning  things  pardonable."  He  has 
pardons  for  the  overworked  conscience,  for  the  "unco  guid,"  for  the 
narrow-minded,  even  for  the  ne'er-do-weel.  And  when  he  rebukes,  as 
rebuke  he  occasionally  must,  he  does  it  in  the  gentlest  way  imaginable. 
All  in  all,  "The  Pardoner's  Wallet"  should  win  for  its  author  a  host  of 
new  friends. 

In  these  days  of  railing  against  the  evils  of  municipal  government 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  writer  who  will  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  other  side  of  the  shield.  Mr.  Charles  Zueblin's  "A  Decade  of 
Civic  Development"  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  $1.35)  is  a  vivid  por- 
trayal of  the  progress  visible  in  the  life  of  our  cities  during  the  past  few 
years.  It  is  perhaps  too  early  yet  to  write  of  the  "civic  renascence" 
with  the  enthusiasm  Mr.  Zueblin  displays,  but  certainly  there  have  been 
of  late  many  encouraging  signs  of  a  steady  uplift  morally,  socially,  and 
intellectually.  These,  in  so  far  as  they  have  taken  concrete  form,  are 
assembled  by  him  in  a  series  of  papers  discussing  civic  development  in 
general  and  the  civic  development  of  New  York,  Boston,  Washington, 
and  Harrisburg  in  particular.  He  writes  of  the  city  beautiful,  of  uni- 
versity, school,  and  library  extension,  of  the  social  settlement,  of  the  park 
movement,  and  of  many  another  effort  looking  to  make  better  Americans 
of  the  dwellers  in  our  cities.  The  illustrations  besprinkling  his  book  are 
also  calculated  to  inspire  a  lively  optimism. 
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You  Begin  the  First  Day 
to  Speak,  Read,  and  Write 

To  acquire  any  one  of  the  great 
foreign  languages  mail  the  coupon 
below  and  receive  free  facsimile 
letters  from  lanorua£e  authorities 
in  the  leading  universities,  booklets 
and  explanatory  literature. 


FRENCH 
GERMAN 
SPANISH 
ITALIAN 


A   Treatise    oi\    Language 
Study  for  the  Asking 

This  treatise  which  we  send  gratis 
on  receipt  of  the  coupon  below 
contains  Dr.  Rosenthal's  complete 
explanation  of  his  marvelously  suc- 
cessful system  of  language  study, 
and  explanation  of  the  Language- 
Phone,  its  origin,  etc. 


THE    MARVELOUS,       THE    INCOMPARABLE,      THE    THOROUGHLY   PROVEN 

LANGUACE-PHONE  METHOD 

The  Most  Perfect,  Natural,  and  Successful  Method  Ever  Devised  for  Acquiring  a  Foreign  Language 

With  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

A  Priceless,  Lifetime  Advantage  in  the  Mental  Equipment  of  Every  Man  or  Woman 

Upward  of  a  million  students,  teachers,  businessmen,  and  others  have  availed  themselves  of  the  Rosenthal  System  with  entire  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.     Thousands  have  already  used  it  with  the  wonderful  Language-Phone,  that  tireless  and  precisely  accurate,  up-to-date  teacher. 


French,  German,  Spanish  or  Ital- 
ian. To  speak  it,  to  understand 
it,  to  write  it,  there  is  but  one  way. 
You  must  hear  it  spoken  over  and 
over,  until  your  ear  knows  it.  You 
must  see  it  printed  correctly  till 
your  eye  knows  it.  You  must  talk 
it  and  write  it.  All  this  can  be 
done  best  by  the  Language-Phone 
Method.  With  this  method  you 
buy  a  professor  outright.  You 
own  him.  He  speaks  as  you 
choose,  slowly  or  quickly;  when 
you  choose,  night  or  day ;  for  a 
few  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time 
Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  lan- 
guage who  hears  it  spoken  often 
enough ;  and  by  this  method  you 
can  hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 


Only  10  Minutes  a  Day  for  a  Little  While 

If  you  knew  how  easily  you  could  acquire  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing  familiarity  with  any  or  all  of  the  four  great  living  foreign 
languages,  would  you  be  content  to  remain  longer  ignorant  of 
this  delighful  and  important  accomplishment  ?  Only  ten  minutes 
a  day  for  a  little  while  in  your  leisure  moments  will  give  you 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  familiarity  with  a  new  language. 

The  Natural  Method  of  Study 

The  keynote  of  the  success  of  this  system  is  that  it  is  the  natural 
way  in  which  the  mind  acquires  an  unfamiliar  language.  It  is 
almost  exactly  as  a  child  learns  to  talk.  Almost  unconsciously 
you  glide  into  thinking  in  a  new  language.  You  learn  to  use 
sentences  rather  than  isolated  words,  and  you  avoid  all  the 
old-time  drudgery. 

The  Voices  of  Living  Native  Professors 

The  Language-Phone  furnishes  ready  self-instruction  for  one  or 
for  every  member  of  the  family,  unceasingly  ready  for  service, 
repeating  the  living  voices  of  the  native  professors  with  absolute 
accuracy  of  pronunciation.  It  talks  at  almost  any  speed  you 
require.  It  is  simplicity  itself,  and  a  child  can  use  it  as  easily  as 
a  grown  person.  It  always  stays  in  order.  It  affords  the  acme 
of  accuracy,  celerity,  convenience.  It  offers  pleasant  mental  rec- 
reation and  a  delightful  means  toward  self-culture.  You  can 
enjoy  it  at  any  time,  and  there  is  a  certain  fascination  in  its  use. 

Eye,  Ear,  Tongue,  and  Mind      4 

You  learn  the  whole  language  All  functions  of  language  are 
taught  by  this  method  at  the  same  time.  Eye,  ear,  tongue,  and 
mind  are  all  brought  into  play.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  mem- 
orize lists  of  verbs,  declensions,  and  complicated  grammatical 
rules.  You  hear  the  exact  pronunciation  of  a  native  professor, 
whose  accuracy  and  reliability  we  guarantee.  In  private  lessons 
you  have  no  such  assurance. 


Indorsed  by 
University  Authorities 

Let  us  mail  you  facsimile  letters 
from  well-known  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  following  great 
Universities. 


YeJe  University 

Princeton  University 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Cornell  University 

Boston  University 

University  of  Virginia 

St.  John's  College 

University  of  Minnesota 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Vniversity  of  Colorado 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

De  La  Salle  Institute 

Brown  University 

Columbia  University 

Manhattan  College 

N.  Y.  University 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Chicago 

Syracuse  University 

Besides  ma.ny  other  authorities 


In  Offering  to  Present 

this  treatise  to  The  Literary  Digest  readers  we  will  make 
known  to  them  the  innumerable  merits  of  this  world-renowned 
system  of  language  study.  We  wish  to  make  its  own  appeal 
and  we  are  confident  that  if  you  will  give  this  appeal  a 
careful  reading  you  will  at  once  join  the  ranks  of  the  great 
army  of  successful  students. 

THE  LANCUACE-PHONE  METHOD 

802  Metropolis  Bldg.,    I  6th  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York 


THE  I.  \\<l    \«.  I     l-IIOM     METHOD, 

Broadway  and  Sixteenth  St.,  \<-v»   York  City. 


Please  lend  me  without  obliiation  the  lanf uafe  treatise,  facsimile  letters,  and  booklet. 


L.   D.  2.  ADDRESS. 


Readers  of  Thk  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


To  a  Buddha  Seated  on  a  Lotus. 

By  Sarojini  Naidu 
With  futile  hands  we  seek  to  gain 
Our  inaccessible  desire, 
Diviner  summits  to  attain, 
With  faith  that  sinks  and  feet  that  tire ; 
But  naught  shall  conquer  or  control 
The  heavenward  hunger  of  our  soul. 

The  end,  elusive  and  afar, 

Still  lures  us  with  its  beckoning  flight, 

And  all  our  mortal  moments  are 

A  session  of  the  Infinite. 

How  shall  we  reach  the  great  unknown 

Nirvana  of  thy  Lotus-throne  ? 

—Prom  The  Academy  (London). 


Four  Poems  by  the  Late  Laurence   Hope 

The  following  excerpts  from  Laurence  Hope's  "  Last 
Poems"  (John  Lane  Company)  have  an  added  inter- 
est from  the  fact  that  they  appear  just  after  the 
author's  tragic  death.  When  "  India's  Love  Lyrics  " 
and  "  Stars  of  the  Desert "  caught  the  attention  of  the 
poetry-reading  public,  the  identity  of  the  writer  re- 
mained hidden  for  some  time  behind  her  pen  name. 
Some  months  ago,  however,  it  was  announced  that 
Laurence  Hope  was  the  wife  of  General  Malcolm 
Nicolson,  of  the  British  army  in  India,  and  almost  at 
the  same  time  came  the  information  that  she  had  com- 
mitted suicide,  through  grief  over  the  death  of  her 
husband.  The  first  poem  here  quoted  evidently  fore- 
shadows her  act: 

Dedication  to  Malcolm  Nicolson. 

I,  who  of  lighter  love  wrote  many  a  verse, 
Made  public  never  words  inspired  by  thee, 

Lest  strangers'  lips  should  carelessly  rehearse 
Things  that  were  sacred  and  too  dear  to  me. 

Thy  soul  was  noble ;  through  these  fifteen  years 
Mine  eyes  familiar  found  no  fleck  nor  flaw. 

Stern  to  thyself,  thy  comrades'  faults  and  fears 
Proved  generosity  thine  only  law. 

Small  joy  was  I  to  thee ;  before  we  met 
Sorrow  had  left  thee  all  too  sad  to  save, 

Useless  my  love^as  vain  as  this  regret 
That  pours  my  hopeless  life  across  thy  grave. 


Ashore. 
Out  I  came  from  the  dancing-place  : 
The  night-wind  met  me  face  to  face  — 

A  wind  off  the  harbor,  cold  and  keen, 

"  I  know,"  it  whistled,  "  where  thou  hast  been." 

A  faint  voice  fell  from  the  stars  above— 

'■  Thou  i  whom  we  lighted  to  shrines  of  Love  !  " 

I  found  when  I  reached  my  lonely  room 
A  faint  sweet  scent  in  the  unlit  gloom. 

And  this  was  the  worst  of  all  to  bear, 

For  some  one  had  left  white  lilac  there — 

The  flower  you  loved  in  times  that  were.  W 


Kristna  and  His  Flute. 
Be  still,  my  heart,  and  listen, 

For  sweet  and  yet  acute 
I  hear  the  wistful  music 

Of  Khristna  and  his  flute. 
Across  the  cool,  blue  evenings, 

Throughout  the  burning  days, 
Persuasive  and  beguiling, 

He  plays  and  plays  and  plays. 

Ah,  none  may  hear  such  music 

Resistant  to  its  charms, 
The  household  work  grows  weary, 

And  cold  the  husband's  arms. 
I  must  arise  and  follow, 

To  seek,  in  vain  pursuit, 
Theblueness  and  the  distance, 

The  sweetness  of  that  flute  ! 

In  linked  and  liquid  sequence, 
The  plaintive  notes  dissolve 

Divmeiy  tender  secrets 
1  hdt  none  but  he  can  solve. 
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i6-ao  H.  P.  Touring  Car,  $1450 


fJThe  first  year's  sales 
of  "Maxwell  cars  sur- 
passed all  records  for 
an  initial  year's  output 

WHY? 


Because  the  Maxwell  was  built  on  the  firm  foundation  of  experience  and 
common  sense.     It  was  proved  first  and  sold  afterwards. 

Because  it  is  Capable  :  covering  ground  with  capacity,  safety  and  surety. 

Because  it  is  simple :  obviating  the  necessity  for  expert  attendance. 

Because  it  is  reliable :  with  an  ability  to  travel  over  any  kind  of  road  in 
any  kind  of  weather. 

Because  it  is  durable:  with  the  power  to  resist  daily  wear  and  tear,  that 
insures  long  life  and  usefulness. 

Because  it  is  accessible:  permitting  easy  inspection  and  ready  adjust- 
ment of  all  primary  parts. 

Because  it  is  economical :  with  a  lowest  possible  first  cost  and  smallest 

possible  cost  for  maintenance. 
These  are  facts,  not  promises. 

Each  claim  is  backed  by  the  actual,  everyday  records  of  Max- 
well cars  that  were  sold  last  year  and  are  now  in  use. 

Every  buyer  of  a  Maxwell  is  a  Maxwell  enthusiast,  and  refer- 
ences are  yours  for  the  asking. 

Multiple  Disc  Clutch.    Three-point  Suspension  of  Motor  and  Transmission  (Unit.) 
Metal  Bodies,  No  Noise,  No  Vibration. 

Write  DeJ>t.  ij  for  Catalogue 

Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Co. 

TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Members  of  Atnerican  Motor  Car  Mfrs.  Association 

BRANCHES: 
Maxwell-Briscoe,  Incorporated 


Maxwell-Briscoe-Chase  Company 
Fisher  Automobile  Company  - 
Morrison-Tyler  Motor  Company 
Maxwell-Briscoe-McLeod  Company 


Richard  Irvin  &  Company 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  111. 

Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Foreign  Representatives. 


io  H.  P.  Tourabout,  $780 


The 
"Ocularsccpe 
Free 


Get  Glasses  at  Wholesale  Prices 


m^m 


Examine  your  own 
eyes  without  an  ocu- 
list. Send  for  our 
"OCULARSCOPE,"  the 
latest  invention  of 
the  20th  century. 
SENT  FREE  with  our  beautiful  illustrated  catalogue 
of  spectacles  and  eyeglasses.  Mail  Order  Only. 
Send  to-day. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  WHOLESALE  OPTICIANS 
404  Houseman  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


5% 


Increased   Secu  rity 
Increased   Income 


ASSETS  of  $1,750,000  and  New  York  State  Bank- 
ing Department  supervision  protect  our  investors, 
while  the  regular  receipt  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum 
substantially  increases  the  ordinary  income  from  small 
savings.  On  request  we  will  refer  you  to  those  in  your 
own  State  or  immediate  locality  who  have  invested 
through  us,  and  we  will  send  you 
full  information  concerning  our 
safe  mail  investment  system,  car- 
rying accounts  of  $25  and  upward. 

Assets $1,750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits.  $150,000 

INDUSTRIAL   SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  CO. 

1139    BROADWAY,    NEW  YORK  CITY 


Headers  of  Tn  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


I  SELL  PATENTS 

CHARLES  A.  SCOTT,  703  Mutual  Life  Blag. ,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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O,  Khristna,  I  am  coming, 

I  can  no  more  delay, 
"  My  heart  has  flown  to  join  thee," 

How  shall  my  footsteps  stay  ? 

Beloved,  such  thoughts  have  peril ; 

The  wish  is  in  my  mind 
That  I  had  fired  the  jungle, 

And  left  no  leaf  behind- 
Burnt  all  bamboos  to  ashes, 

And  made  their  music  mute, — 
To  save  thee  from  the  magic 
Of  Khristna  and  his  flute. 


My  Desire. 

Fate  has  given  me  many  a  gift 

To  which  men  most  aspire, 
Lovely,  precious,  and  costly  things, 

But  not  my  heart's  desire. 

Many  a  man  has  a  secret  dream 

Of  where  his  soul  would  be. 
Mine  is  a  low  veranda'd  house 

In  a  tope  beside  the  sea. 

Over  the  roof  tall  palms  should  wave, 

Swaying  from  side  to  side. 
Every  night  we  should  fall  asleep 

To  the  rhythm  of  the  tide. 

The  dawn  should  be  gay  with  song  of  birds 
And  the  stir  of  fluttering  wings. 

Surely  the  joy  of  life  is  hid 
In  simple  and  tender  things  ! 

At  eve  the  waves  would  shimmer  with  gold 

In  the  rosy  sunset  rays; 
Emerald  velvet  flats  of  rice 

Would  rest  the  landward  gaze. 

A  boat  must  rock  at  the  laterite  steps 

In  a  reef-protected  pool, 
For  we  should  sail  through  the  starlit  night 

When  the  winds  were  calm  and  cool. 


GRAND  TO  LIVE 

And   tbe    Last    Laugh     is    Always    the    Best. 


"Six  months  ago  I  would  have  laughed  at 
the  idea  that  there  could  be  anything  better 
for  a  table  beverage  than  coffee,"  writes  an 
Ohio  woman — "now  I  laugh  to  know  there 
is. 

"Since  childhood  I  drank  coffee  as  freely 
as  any  other  member  of  the  family.  The 
result  was  a  puny,  sickly  girl,  and  as  I 
grew  into  womanhood  I  did  not  gain  in 
health,  but  was  afflicted  with  heart  trouble, 
a  weak  and  disordered  stomach,  wrecked 
nerves  and  a  general  breaking  down,  till  last 
winter  at  the  age  of  38  I  seemed  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  consumption.  My  friends  greeted 
me  with  '  How  bad  you  look  !  What  a  ter- 
rible color ! '  and  this  was  not  very  comfort- 
ing. 

' '  The  doctors  and  patent  medicines  did  me 
absolutely  no  good.  I  was  thoroughly  dis- 
couraged. 

"Then  I  gave  up  coffee  and  commenced 
Postum  Food  Coffee.  At  first  I  didn't  like 
it,  but  after  a  few  trials  and  following  the 
directions  exactly,  it  was  grand.  It  was 
refreshing  and  satisfying.  In  a  couple  of 
weeks  I  noticed  a  great  change.  I  became 
stronger,  my  brain  grew  clearer,  I  was  not 
troubled  with  forgetfulness  as  in  coffee 
times,  my  power  of  endurance  was  more 
than  doubled.  The  heart  trouble  and  indi- 
gestion disappeared  and  my  nerves  became 
steady  and  strong. 

"I  began  to  take  an  interest  in  things 
about  me.  Housework  and  home-making 
became  a  pleasure.  My  friends  have  mar- 
veled at  the  change  and  when  they  enquire 
what  brought  it  about,  I  answer  'Postum 
Food  Coffee,  and  nothing  else  in  the  world.'  " 
Name. given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

There's  a  reason.  Read  the  little  book, 
"The  Road  toWellville,"  in  pkgs. 


STUDEBAKER 

Automobiles  for  1906 


N' 


Model  F  Touring  Car.  28-32  H.  P.    Price,  $3,000 

OW  that  the  great  automobile  shows  of  New  York  and  Chicago  are  at  an 
end,  thousands  of  prospective  buyers  are  debating  the  salient  points 
of  one  car  as  compared  with  another  ;  doubtless  wondering  in  greatest 
perplexity  why  each  enthusiastic  salesman  insists  upon  the  fact  that 
his  car  is  the  best. 

Permit  us  to  suggest  that  in  regard  to  extreme  accuracy  and  scientific  pains- 
taking in  both  design  and  construction  there  is  little  or  no  material  difference 
between  the  products  of  several  of  the  more  reputable  and  substantial  builders. 
The  buying  public  has  but  one  great,  important  consideration  to  fall  back  upon 
— reputation.  The  first  and  last  essential  in  automobile  buying  is  the 
reputation  of  the  manufacturer  back  of  the  machine. 

We  believe  the  Studebaker  equal  to  any  car  offered.  We  know  that  its 
design  is  up  to  date  and  that  its  construction  is  thorough.  We  offer  the  most 
liberal  guarantee  based  upon  this  knowledge. 

Catalogue  and  detailed  information  direct  or  through  our  nearest  agency 
will  be  furnished  with  pleasure  upon  inquiry. 

Studebaker  Automobile  Company 

SOUTH  BEND.  INDIANA 

Members  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 

BRANCH  AGENCIES  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Chicago,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  Salt  Lake  City,  Portland,  Ore., 
San  Francisco,  and  many  other  places. 


Chocolates 

and 

Confections 


There's  a  reputation 
back    of   the    name. 


For  sale  where  the  best  is  sold.    % 


Instantaneous   Chocolate 

made  instantly  with 
boiling  milk. 


STEPHEX   F.   WHITMAN  <fc  SOX 

1316  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

Established  1842. 
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I  am  so  tired  of  all  this  world, 

Its  folly  and  fret  and  care. 
Find  me  a  little  scented  home 

Amongst  thy  loosened  hair. 

Give  me  a  soft  and  secret  place 
Against  thine  amber  breast, 

Where,  hidden  away  from  all  mankind. 
My  soul  may  come  to  rest. 

Many  a  man  has  a  secret  dream 

Of  where  his  life  might  be  ; 
Mine  is  a  lovely,  lonely  place 

With  sunshine  and  the  sea. 


PERSONAL. 

A  Story  of  Matthew  Arnold.— A  curious  story, 
which  the  Springfield  Republican  thinks  has  escaped 
the  biographers  of  Matthew  Arnold,  and  which  con- 
cerns both  him  and  the  late  Archbishop  Temple,  has 
lately  been  told  in  regard  to  Arnold's  undergraduate 
days  at  Oxford : 

Matthew  Arnold  got  leave,  at  the  last  moment,  to 
take  in  logic  for  responsions  instead  of  Euclid,  which 
he  could  never  master.  The  day  before  the  examina- 
tion he  went  to  Jowett,  who  was  his  master,  and  asked 
how  he  could  learn  the  subject  in  time,  as  he  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  it.  Jowett  said  his  only  chance 
was  to  go  to  Temple,  and  see  if  he  would  try  and  teach 
him  in  one  day.  Temple  consented,  and  starting  about 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  talked  continuously, allowing 
two  pauses  of  half  an  hour  each  for  meals,  till  past  2 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  Arnold  had  been  provided 
with  paper,  but  took  no  notes.  He  lay  back  in  his 
chair,  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers  together,  saying, 
from  time  to  time,  "  What  wonderful  fellows  they 
were!"  Soon  after  2  o'clock  a.m.  Temple  sent  Arnold 
away  to  get  some  sleep ;  after  which  he  satisfied  the 
examiners  in  logic.     He  answered  every  question. 


A  Bishop  in  the  West. — Bishop  E.  Talbot,  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Pennsylvania,  tells  in 
Harper's  Magazine  (March)  of  some  of  his  amusing 
experiences  when  he  was  first  sent  west  as  missionary 
Bishop  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho.  Here  is  his  account 
of  his  visit  to  a  peculiarly  tough  mining  town : 

As  I  walked  down  the  street  I  saw  advancing  toward 
me  an  elegantly  dressed  gentleman,  with  large 
diamonds  shining  upon  his  spotless  linen.  There 
were  seven  saloons  in  a  row.  As  I  drew  near  my 
handsome  young  friend  and  was  about  to  extend  my 
hand,  he  surveyed  me,  concluded  I  was  a  parson  and 
might  wish  to  interview  him  on  some  subject  with 
which  he  was  not  familiar,  and  suddenly  disappeared 
into  one  of  the  saloons. 

Twice  defeated,  I  went  back  to  the  hotel,  and  asked 
Colonel  Burns,  the  proprietor,  to  let  me  have  some 
large  writing-paper.  In  bold  hand  I  wrote  out  a  few 
notices.  I  announced  that,  as  Bishop  of  Idaho,  I  had 
come  to  the  camp,  and  would  preach  the  next  morning, 
Sunday,  at  eleven  o'clock  and  in  the  evening  at  eight ; 
that  both  services  would  be  in  the  dance-hall.  All 
were  cordially  invited  to  attend.  Then  the  Colonel 
let  me  have  some  tacks.  I  soon  discovered  that  my 
method  of  advertising  was  not  likely  to  be  successful. 
What  more  could  I  do?  As  I  walked  by  the  saloons, 
I  observed  that  they  were  full  of  men.  If  only  I  were 
not  a  bishop,  I  reflected,  the  problem  would  be  easy  of 
solution;  for  then  I  could  go  into  the  saloons  where 
the  men  are  and  deliver  my  invitation  in  person ;  but 
how  would  it  look  for  a  bishop  to  visit  such  places, 
even  with  the  best  of  motives  ?  At  last  I  became 
desperate.  I  selected  the  first  saloon  in  the  row.  I 
went  in.  I  introduced  myself  to  the  proprietor.  I  told 
him  I  was  the  Bishop  of  Idaho  and  had  come  in  to 
pay  my  respects  to  him.  He  met  me  very  cordially. 
"  Why,  Bishop,  I  am  proud  to  know  you.  What  will 
you  have  ?  ' 

I  thanked  him  and  told  him  I  should  be  greatly 
indebted  to  him  if  he  would  kindly  introduce  me  to 
those  gentlemen,  pointing  to  a  large  room  back  of  the 
saloon,  where  the  men  were  gathered.  "Do  you  mean 
the  boys  in  the  poolroom  ?"  he  asked.  "  Yes,  I  pre- 
sume I  do."  Thereupon  he  came  out  from  behind  the 
counter,  put  his  arm  in  mine  in  a  familiar  way,  as 
though  we  had  been  boon  companions  all  our  lives, 
and  escorted  me  to  the  open  door  of  the  poolroom. 
"  Boys,'   he  exclaimed,  "  hold   up  the  game.     Put  up 
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Balance  a  Dollar 

Shooting  an  apple  from  a  boy's  head  is  a  steady  job.  If  an 
engine  shakes  under  a  heavy  load,  it  is  a  matter  of  time  only, 
until  something  lets  go. 

We  are  now  speaking  especially  of  high  speed  engines, 
although  the  same  holds  good  with  all. 

A  perfect  engine  would  be  one  without  noise  or  vibration 
absolutely.  We  have  never  built  a  perfect  engine  in  all 
these  eighteen  years.  But  Ideal  engines  (all  high  speed) 
border  so  closely  onto  perfection  that  a  silver  dollar  will  stand 
upon  the  cylinder  and  one  can  scarcely  hear  a  sound  under 
test.  They  run  in  oil,  using  their  lubricants  over  and  over. 
Ideal  engines  are  built  for  general  power  purposes.  They  are 
built  in  all  sizes  and  many  styles.  The  Ideal  compound 
direct  connected  are  extremely  popular  for  electrical  purposes 
on  account  of  fuel  saving,  simplicity  and  regulation. 


Ideal  agents  in  all  principal  cities  in  the  world, 
tion  by  mail.     Drop  a  line  to 


Prices  and  informa 


L.  Ide  &  Sons,  407   Lincoln  Avenue,  Springfield,  Illinois 
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FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  A.VX 

'■  The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 


90c. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable :  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


Have  you  a  clear  understanding  of  the 

many  uses  to  which  the  Comptometer  is  being  put,  and  the 
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accuracy  and  doing  away  with  headaches  and  overtime. 
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the  chips  just  a  minute.  This  is  the  Bishop  right 
among  us,  and  he  wants  to  be  introduced.'  With  a 
politeness  and  courtesy  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  any  drawing-room  in  New  York  or  Boston  or 
Philadelphia,  the  men  rose  from  their  seats  and  wel- 
comed me.  I  said  briefly:  "Excuse  me,  gentlemen; 
I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  your  pleasure  or  your 
amusement.  I  have  just  come  in  to  pay  my  respects  to 
you.  I  am  the  Bishop,  and  am  going  to  hold  services 
in  the  dance-hall  to-morrow  morning  at  eleven  and  in 
the  evening  at  eight,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you 
there.  '  1  remember  that  one  of  them,  evidently  speak- 
ing in  a  representative  capacity,  thanked  me  for  letting 
them  know,  and  asked  me  again  the  hour,  and  assured 
me  they  would  all  be  present.  In  this  way  I  visited 
all  the  seven  saloons  in  the  row. 


The  First  of  the  Suffragists.— Susan  B.  An- 
thony, who  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  March  13,  of 
heart  failure,  was  a  pioneer  of  the  cause  of  woman 
suffrage  and  a  tireless  worker  for  what  she  considered 
to  be  the  best  interests  of  womankind.  Miss  Anthony 
was  born  at  South  Adams,  Mass.,  on  February  15, 
1820.  Her  active  participation  in  the  movement  for 
woman-suffrage  dates  back  to  the  fifties.  Rheta 
Childe  Dorr,  in  an  article  published  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  a  few  weeks  ago,  gives  this  intimate 
view  of  Miss  Anthony: 

Out  of  her  long  life  of  constant  struggle  and  anx- 
iety, during  which  for  many  years  her  portion  was 
abuse,  hatred,  ridicule,  and  aspersion,  Susan  B.  An- 
thony has  reaped  only  optimism.  Not  the  optimism  of 
the  enthusiast,  the  fanatic,  who  wraps  in  the  mantle 
of  an  idea  and  refuses  to  look  at  the  rest  of  the  world 
of  ideas.  Hers  is  the  clear-sighted,  sure  optimism  of 
genius  that  sees  very  far  ahead  and  is  satisfied. 

Just  why  Miss  Anthony  more  than  all  the  other 
early  advocates  of  woman-suffrage  was  picked  out  for 
personal  abuse  is  not  clear  at  the  present  time.  No 
one  who  knows  her  can  understand  it.  No  woman 
of  her  dignity,  sweetness,  and  gracious  womanliness 
could  ever  have  been  the  unsexed  virago  described  in 

TOOTHSOME  SALADS 

Promote  Health  and  Please  Palate. 


A  lover  of  good  living  writes  from 
Chicago : 

"The  favorite  salads  in  my  family,"  he 
says,  "  are  prepared  with  Grape-Nuts, 
according  to  your  recipes.  We  regard 
them  as  unapproachable.  We  are  also 
fond  of  Grape-Nuts  with  cream  as  a 
breakfast  food,  and  use  it  daily. 

"  I  was  a  great  sufferer  for  years,"  he  con- 
tinues, "from  stomach  trouble,  which 
gave  rise  to  painful  headaches,  and  I  was 
at  last  completely  prostrated  and  bed- 
ridden with  ulceration  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  I  suffered  untold  agonies 
while  the  doctors  were  trying  to  cure  my 
ailment  with  medicines. 

"I  could  retain  nothing  on  my  stomach 
but  an  occasional  sip  of  cold  water,  or 
a  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil,  and  at  last 
even  these  could  not  be  kept  down.  The 
doctors  then  gave  me  up  —  said  there  was 
no  hope  for  me. 

"In  this  strait  rny  good  angel  induced 
me  to  try  Grape-Nuts  food,  and  it  may 
sound  ludicrous  to  say  of  the  initial  ex- 
periment that  the  sensation  was  simply 
'heavenly,'  but  nothing  milder  than  that 
will  express  it. 

' '  My  recovery  was  rapid  and  in  a 
very  few  days  I  was  up  and  about,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  was  a  perfectly  wTell  man 
again.  And  it  was  all  the  work  of  the 
Grape-Nuts  food,  for,  as  I  have  said,  the 
doctors  had  ceased  to  give  me  medicine, 
considering  my  case  hopeless. 

"Since  then  Grapt-Nuts  has  been,  and 
always  shall  be  a  staple  article  of  diet 
with  us."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

There's  a  reason.  Read  the  little  book, 
"  The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


I  AM  going  to  make  a  very  plain,  firm  asser- 
tion: Life  insurance  isn't  designed  to  make 
money  for  you;  but  for  your  family. 

It  has  been  talked  as  an  investment  so  long 
that  its  protection  has  been  lost  sight  of  entirely. 

I  want  to  interest  the  manhood  that  wants 
to  see  how  surely  the  welfare  of  loved  ones  can 
be  secured;  who  thinks  more  of  that  than  of 
himself. 

Candidly  I  think—in  fact  I  know,  and  so  do 
you  if  you  dwell  on  it  a  moment — that  the  man 
who  considers  life  insurance  as  something  to 
speculate  with,  to  buy  according  to  the  prospect 
it  has  of  returning  gain  to  him,  doesn't  know 
the  real  good  there  is  in  insurance.  He  won't 
know  it  until  he  considers  his  family  first. 

And  I  want  men  who  have  care-of-the-family 
on  their  minds  to  write  direct  to  me,  and  tell 
me  what  they'd  like,  to  do  and  what  they  think 
they  can  do.  Like-to-do  and  can-do  aren't  so 
far  apart  as  you'd  think.  I'll  write  them  back 
personally  relative  to  a  plan  for  protection  of 
their  families  which  they  can  start  with  and  keep 
up  with  not  a  bit  of  inconvenience. 

"The  nobility  of  manhood  is  loving  in  life 
and  providing  in  death."       Write  direct  to  me. 


Washington  Life  Insurance  Company 
139  Broadway,  New  York 
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ANITA. 

THE  WASHABLE    WALL  COVERING 


These  interiors 

were  designed  by  the  Sanitas 

Department  of  Interior  Decorations 

Wall  Paper's  Beauty 

With  Marble's   Purity 

That's  Sanitas 

Sanitas  possesses  the  purity  of  mar- 
ble with  all  the  richness  and  warmth  of 
modern  wall  paper  added.  It  is  wall 
covering  perfected ;  the  first  great  aid  in 
making  the  Home  Ideal.  Sanitas  is 
dust-proof  and  crack-proof  and  stain- 
proof;  it  can't  discolor  and  will  not  fade. 
It  is  always  fresh  and  sanitary  and  is 
perfectly  cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth. 

Spring  Papering  Suggestions 

You  are  going  to  paper  this  spring  ? 
Everyone  does.  Wall  paper  discolors  and 
gets  old  so  quickly.  Just  write  us  about 
the  general  character  of  your  rooms  and 
let  our  Art  Department  send  you  original 
sketches  and  samples  suggesting  artistic 
decoration  in  Sanitas. 

Sanitas  is  the  modern  thing  in  wall  cover- 
ing.  Sanitas  is  printed  in  non-fading  oil 
colors  on  a  cloth  foundation.  It  comes  in 
enameled  tiles,  also  in  all  the  soft  tones, 
subdued  shades  and  rich  colorings  of  the 
best  wall  paper,  it  is  hung  just  like  wall 
paper,  costs  no  more  and  lasts  much  longer. 

Write  for  free  sketches 
and  samples.     Address, 

Standard  Table  Oil  Cloth  Co. 

Dept.  D.  320  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

ME  RITAS 


There 's  Satisfaction  and  Saving  in  Meritas 
—The  only  uble  oil  cloth  that 'i  guaranteed— 
that  retains  its  design.     Remember   to  ask  for 

It  comes  in  the  widest 
range  of  artistic  patterns 
and  colorings,  and  every 
yard  is  absolutely  guaran- 
teed. Same  price  as  un- 
guaranteed makes. 

For  samples  and  val- 
uable information  on 
its  uses,  adddress. 

Standard  Table  Oil  Cloth  Co. 

Dept.D,  320  Broadway, NewYork 
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the  newspapers  of  forty  years  ago.  It  is  possible  that 
the  fact  of  her  being  unmarried  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  In  her  youth  it  was  a  disgrace  and  a  humilia- 
tion to  be  an  "  old  maid."  Mrs.  Stanton,  for  example, 
was  a  persistent  fighter,  as  radical  a  thinker,  and  in 
every  way  as  prominently  in  public  life.  She  had  the 
backing  of  a  husband,  and  was  treated  with  a  degree  of 
respect  in  consequence. 

A  single  instance  will  illustrate.  A  convention  was 
called  in  1867  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  friends  of  the 
suffrage  movement  were  asked  to  entertain  the  visi- 
tors. The  woman  who  was  asked  to  entertain  Mrs. 
Stanton  was  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  and  made  great 
preparations,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  illness 
in  the  family.  At  the  last  moment  she  received  word 
that  Mrs.  Stanton  had  found  relatives  in  town  with 
whom  she  would  stay,  and  that  Miss  Anthony  would 
come  in  her  place.    Her  own  account  of  her  disap- 
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SUSAN    B.   ANTHONY. 

pointment  is  interesting.  "  I  hastily  put  on  my 
bonnet  and  shawl,  saying,  '  I  don't  want  Miss  An- 
thony, and  I  won't  have  her,  and  I'm  going  to  tell 
Governor  Robinson  so.'  At  the  gate  I  met  a  dignified, 
Quaker-looking  lady,  with  a  small  satchel  and  a  black- 
and-white  shawl  on  her  arm.  Offering  her  hand,  she 
said:  'I  am  Miss  Anthony,  and  I  have  been  sent  to 
you  for  entertainment  during  the  convention.'  I  have 
often  wondered  if  Miss  Anthony  remembers  my  con- 
fusion and  the  apologies  I  stammered  out  about  no 
help,  sickness  in  the  family,  no  spare  room,  and  how  I 
was  just  on  my  way  to  tell  Governor  Robinson  that  I 
could  not  entertain  any  one.  Half  disarmed  by  her 
genial  manner  and  frank,  kindly  face,  I  led  the  way 
into  the  house  and  said  I  would  have  her  stay  to  tea, 
and  then  we  would  see  what  further  arrangements 
could  be  made.  While  I  was  looking  after  tea  Mis- 
Anthony  won  the  hearts  of  the  babies ;  and  seeing  the 
door  of  my  sick  sister's  room  open,  she  went  in,  and  in 
a  short  time  had  so  won  the  heart  and  soothed  instead 
of  excited  the  nervous  imalid,  entertaining  her  with 
accounts  of  the  outside  world  from  which  she  had  been 
so  long  off,  that  by  the  time  tea  was  over  I  was  ready  to 
do  anything  if  Miss  Anthony  would  only  stay  with 
us." 
Of  Miss  Anthony's  home  life  we  read : 
At  the  peaceful  home  in  Rochester,  provided  for 
her  years  ago  by  devoted  friends,  she  spends  the 
greater  >art  of  her  time  very  quietly,  but  never  idly. 
Miss  Mary  Anthony,  her  scarcely  less  admirable  sister, 
keeps  house,  with  the  assistance  of  one  maid,  and  Su- 
san occupies  herself  with  an  immense  correspondence, 
with  reading  and  sewing.  She  is  a  great  reader  of 
newspapers,  the  drift  of  events  the  world  over  interest, 
ing  her  constantly. 

Of  course  she  has  many  visitors.  People  from  all 
over  the  country— all  over  the  world,  in  fact— call  on 
her.  It  must  be  often  wearisome  to  the  tired  woman, 
but  her  hospitality  is  always  generous,  and  she  is 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  homage  which  is  shown  her 
now,  in  ironical  contrast  to  the  calumny  of  other  days. 
She  sometimes  is  heard  to  remark  that  it  would  please 
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To  know  real 
"shavingcomfort 
and  economy" 
use  the 


ZINN 


AUTOMATIC 

RAZOR 

The  ZINN  is  sim- 
plicity itself  —  just 
two  parts,  the  holder 
and  blade.  It  cannot 
get  out  of  order,  is 
easily  cleaned  and 
will  last  a  lifetime— a 
clean,  close,  easy 
shave  in  less  than  five 
minutes  always  and 
the  tenderest  skin  and 
toughest  beard  can- 
not interfere  with  its 
perfect  action. 

The  keen  wafer 
blade  is  the  success  of  this  marvelous 
device — no  stropping,  no  honing, 
and  comfort  and  rest  assured.  You 
get  24  blades  with  the  set,  which 
should  shave  the  average  man  one 
year. 

2  DOZEN  NEW  BLADES,  $1.00 

Hundreds  of  letters  in  every  day's 
mail  give  proof  of  the  universal  pop- 
ularity of  this  razor— 

"The  greatest   little 
barber  in  the  world." 

THE  LEADING  DEALER  IS  YOFR 
CITY  SELLS  THE  ZINN— IF  YOURS 
DOES    SOT,    WRITE     US    DIRECT. 

Razor  and  24  blades,  complete  In  hand- 
some morocco  case  sent  postpaid  for  thirty 
days'  trial  on  receipt  of  $5.00.  We  aeree, 
If  you  so  request,  to  return  the  $o.00  to 
you  at  end  of  30  days  on  receipt  of  the 
razor. 

GEM  CUTLERY  CO., 

34  Reade  Street, 
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FREE  to  LADIES 

Our  10  page  booklet  of  receipts 
for  making  all  kinds  of 

Ice  Cream,  Sherbets, 
Fruit  Frosts  &  Water  Ices 

without  HEAT  or  EGGS,  fine  as  silk  and 
smooth  as  velvet,  with  little  ice  and  little 
labor,  mailed  Free  on  receipt  of  name 
and  address. 
WM.  RIPPEY,  203  E.  2nd  St.,  Cincinnatl.0. 


Print  Your  Own  Cards 

circulars,  lie     Press  $5.    Small  newspaper 

Press  $18.     Money  maker,  saver.     Allcr-v, 
printed  rules.     \\  rite  to  factory  for  cata- 
logue of  presses,  type,  paper,  cards,  etc. 
THE  PRESS  CO.      MERIDEN,  CONN. 


INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  SERVICE. 

Many  designs— Many  materials. 
Bend  (or  full  particulars  and 
catalogue  1)3.  Give  name  of 
church  and  number  of  com- 
municants. 

SPRINGER,  Mgr. 


GEO.  H. 


256  and  258  Washington  St., 
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her  better  if  the  enthusiasm  for  her  personally  could  be 
turned  to  the  cause  she  is  devoted  to.  In  Washington, 
where  she  went  to  be  present  at  a  celebration  of  her 
birthday  a  week  or  so  back,  a  letter  from  the  President 
was  read  aloud.  "  Let  me  join  in  congratulating  Miss 
Susan  B.  Anthony  on  the  occasion  of  her  eighty-sixth 
birthday  and  extend  my  best  wishes  to  her  upon  her 
continued  good  health." 

Miss  Anthony's  smile  had  a  faint  suggestion  of  sar- 
casm in  it.  "  I  wish,"  she  said,  with  gentle  asperity, 
"  that  the  men  would  do  something  besides  extend  con- 
gratulations. I  have  asked  President  Roosevelt  to  push 
the  matter  of  a  constitutional  amendment  allowing 
suffrage  to  women  by  a  recommendation  to  Congress. 
I  would  rather  have  him  say  a  word  to  Congress  for  the 
cause  than  to  praise  me  endlessly." 


Leader  of  German  Radicals.- The  death  of 
Eugen  Richter,  in  Berlin  last  week,  removes,  says  the 
New  York  Tribune,  "  one  of  Germany's  historical  fig- 
ures and  one  of  the  last  remaining  of  the  Bismarckian 
age."  Mr.  Richter,  who  had  become  well  known  as  a 
politician  and  publicist,  was  born  in  Dusseldorf  in 
1838.  In  1871  he  became  a  member  of  the  Reichstag, 
in  which  he  remained  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  the 
first  leader  of  the  Radicals  and  an  old  opponent  of 
Bismarck's.     The  Tribune  says  of  him : 

He  was  one  of  the  two  men  whom  the  great  Chan- 
cellor considered  worthy  opponents  in  the  Reichstag, 
and,  indeed,  was  perhaps  more  widely  and  constantly 
known  as  Bismarck's  political  foe  than  Windthorst. 
He  was  far  and  away  the  ablest  of  all  the  Radical  lead- 
ers in  the  empire,  and  by  his  ability  and  character  com- 
manded the  unfailing  respect  of  even  those  who  most 
strongly  resisted  his  democratic  teachings.  The  leader 
of  opposition  to  the  Government  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion, he  practised  higher  arts  than  mere  railing  and  ob- 
struction, and  by  his  intelligent  and  suggestive  criti- 
cism often  contributed  much  to  constructive  legisla- 
tion. It  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  his  actual  influ- 
ence upon  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Germany.  That 
it  was  very  great  in  the  development  of  radical  and 
republican  principles  and  in  the  spread  of  the. free-trade 
propaganda  is  scarcely  to  be  questioned.  He  never 
succeeded  in  defeating  Bismarck,  nor  in  breaking  down 
the  protective  policy,  however,  nor  was  his  opposition 
to  Socialism  effective  in  checking  the  growth  of  that 
"  heresy,"  as  he  called  it.  But  he  was  a  great  force  in 
German  politics  and  in  the  public  press,  and  the  fine 
scholarship  of  his  speeches  and  writings— he  was  edu- 
cated at  Bonn,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin— gives  them  a 
permanent  value  in  the  literature  of  German  politics 
and  political  economy. 

He  Knew  His  Lesson.— Frederick  of  Prussia,  it 
is  said,  had  a  great  mania  for  enlisting  gigantic  sol- 
diers into  the  Royal  Guards,  and  paid  an  enormous 
bounty  to  his  recruiting  officers  for  getting  them.  This 
fact  is  the  basis  of  the  following  story  from  Judge 's 
Magazine: 

One  day  the  recruiting  sergeant  chanced  to  espy  a 
Hibernian  who  was  at  least  seven  feet  high.  He  ac- 
costed him  in  English  and  proposed  that  he  should  en- 
list. The  idea  of  a  military  life  and  a  large  bounty  so 
delighted  Patrick  that  he  at  once  consented. 

"  But  unless  you  can  speak  German  the  King  will 
not  give  you  so  much." 

"  Oh,  be  jabbers,"  said  the  Irishman,  "  sure  it's  I  that 
don't  know  a  word  of  German." 

"  But,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  these  you  can  learn 
in  a  short  time.  The  King  knows  every  man  in  the 
guards.  As  soon  as  he  sees  you  he  will  ride  up  and 
ask  you  how  old  you  are;  you  will  say  'twenty-seven  '; 
next,  how  long  you  have  been  in  the  service ;  you  must 

TIME-SAVINC  IN  LANGUAGE  STU  DY. 

In  this  age  of  short-cuts,  of  ingenious  devices  for 
savins;  every  possible  moment  of  time  and  consequently 
increasing  the  mental  and  physical  capacity  in  all  lines 
of  effort,  the  old  and  laborious  methods  of  Language- 
Study,  in  which  the  wearisome  memorizing  of  dry  rules 
and  declensions  stood  as  a  severe  barrier  to  the  pros- 
pective student,  are  being  rapidly  replaced  by  the  simple 
and  natural  system  made  possible  by  the  Language- 
Phone.  Those  who  desire  to  eniov  the  great  advantage 
of  a  knowledge  of  one  or  more  of  the  important  modern 
foreign  languages  should  not  fail  to  read  the  interesting 
full-page  advertisement  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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A  MODERN  BATHROOM 
IS  THE  KEY  TO  HOME  COMFORT 

In  the  bathroom  are  centered  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  modern  home. 
"Standard"  Ware  makes  the  bathroom  a  delight,  a  pleasure,  a  continuous 
source  of  pride  in  possession,  and  use.  The  white  purity  of  its  china-like  sur- 
face is  sanitary  perfection  — health  insurance  for  your  family— and  the  first  aid 
in  the  making  of  the  "Home  Ideal."  "Standard"  Porcelain  Enameled  Baths 
and  One-Piece  Lavatories  are  a  necessity  to  the  new  home  and  indispensable  In 
modernizing  the  old.  A  house  equipped  with  it  is  modern  and  sanitary.  Its  cost 
is  well  within  the  range  of  economy,  and  its  beauty  will  satisfy  the  most  lux- 
urious tastes. 

Our  Book,  "MODERN  BATHROOMS,"  tells  you  how  to  plan,  buy  and  arrange    our  bath- 
room,  and   illustrates  many  beautiful  and  inexpensive  as  well  as  luxurious  rooms,  showing 
the  cost  of  each  fixture  in  detail,  together  with  many  hints  on  decoration,  tiling,  etc.    It  is 
the  most  complete  and  beautiful  booklet  ever  issued  on  the  subject,  and  contains  100  pages. 
FREE  for  six  cents  postage,  and  the  name  of  your  plumber  and  architect  (if  selected). 
The   ABOVE  FIXTURES,   No.  P  26,    can   be   purchased  from  any  plumber  at  a  cost  approxi- 
mating  $100— not  counting  freight,  labor  or  piping—  is  described  in  detail   among  the  others. 
CAUTION  .-Every  piece  of StattdMKl"    Ware  bears  our    '$U)Har<f   "Green  and  Gold"  guaran- 
tee label,  and  has  our  trade-mark  Stattfafdr  cast  on  the  outside.     Unless  the  label  and  trade, 
mark  are  on  the  fixture  it  is  not  '$tao4at<S"  Ware.     Refuse  substitutes  —  they  are  all  inferior 
and  will  cost  you  more  in  the  end. 

Address  Standard  Sairrtarglttfo.Cfc,  Depf.  35,  Pittsburg.  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  &  Showrooms  in  New  York  :  "jgtatkfard*  Building,  35-37  West  31st  St. 

London,  England,  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  £.  C. 
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Three  Vital 
Points 

No   other   garter   ha* 


of  "FLEXO"   garter  construction, 
cither  of  them. 

The  hand  at  the  right  calls  attention  to  our  "Flexo" 
curved  plate.  This  holds  the  garter  in  an  easy  position 
and  permits  the  clasp  portion  below  to  swing  freely  with 
every   movement  of   the  leg  —  no  friction  or  rubbing. 

To  this  plate  is  attached  our  "Flexo"  nickeled  foop  — 
easily  attached  —  holds  firmly —  easily  detached  —  no  strings 
or  cords  to  wear  out  or  break. 

The  hand  at  the  left  indicates  our  "Flexo"  button  and 
clasp  —  lays  flat  against  the  leg  —  cannot  come  loot* — can~ 
not  tear  the  hose. 

Either  one  of  these  features  would  warrant  our  claim  of 


yjgg  Garter 


superiority.     Then,  there's   that    guaranteed  elastic   webbing 
we  have  already  told   you  about. 

All  progressive  haberdashers  carry  "Flexo."  If  yours  it 
out,  send  us  his  name  and  25  cents  and  we'll  supply  you. 
Beautiful  ribbed  cable  silk  at  50  cents. 
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GILT  EDGE 


Farm  Mortgages 


FOR 
SALE 


Amount 

Value  of 

of  loan. 

land. 

No. 

1976-$  300—5  yrs. 

6      per  cent. 

$2,000. 

No. 

1974—    aoo— 5  yrs. 

6      per  cent. 

3.750. 

No. 

'973—  1,500—5  yrs. 

5}4  per  cent. 

4,000. 

No. 

1972—     600 — 5  yrs. 

5i^  Per  cent. 

3.OOO. 

No. 

"97  •—     400—5  yrs. 

6      per  cent. 

1,600. 

No. 

1970—     800—5  yrs- 

6      per  cent. 

2,000. 

No. 

1968—  1,500—5  yrs. 

Sl4  Per  cent. 

4,000. 

No. 

1967—     250—5  yrs. 

hVi  per  cent. 

3,500. 

These  are  just  a  few.  Send  for  complete  descriptive 
list  of  on-hand  loans,  describing  each  loan  in  full. 
Also  send  for  our  booklet 

"  We're  Right  on  the  Ground," 
explaining  fully  our  methods  of  doing  business,  etc. 

E.J.LANDER  &  CO.,  Box  8,  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 

(HIGHEST  references  furnished.) 


Places  (9  an  Inde- 
pendent, Portable      gas    plant    at 
your    service.    It   ir.zkes  and  burns   its  own  gas 
and  produces  a  more  brilliant  light  than  electricity 
or  acetylene.    It  costs  but  a  trifle  to  maintain 
No  Crease,  Dirt,  Smoke  or  O  *->r.        Aoents  Wantec' 
THEBESTLNiHTCO.,  92  B.  5th   .m..  Canton  o 

Owners  of  Original  Patents. 
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O  O  O  YEAR 

DETACHABLE 


6UTO   TlRE 


Does  Away  with  Tire  Troubles 

Yon  hnvp  found  that  ?0  -  of  Auto  troubles  are 
TIRE  TB0TJBLE8,  haven't  yonJ 

\\  ell,  lien's  :in  Auto  'lire  The  Ooodyear  Detacha- 
ble on  Universal  Sim  that  cuts  out  tu%  of  all  Tiro 
Troubles  at  ONE  SWEEP. 

That's  a  fact,  and   WE  CAN  PROVE  IT. 

This  tire  is  almost  ae  durable  as  a  solid  tire,  yet 
BO  resilient  and  easy  to  ride  that  it  conveys  a  new 
idea  of  what  a  Pnmmatic  Tire  should  be. 

It  won't  I'im  Cut  even  though  you  ride  it  for 
miles  at  a  hitrh  speed  over  granitp  pavements. 

It  won't  creep  or  come  off  the  rim  when  ridden 
deflated,  though  not  mechanically  fastened  to  the 
rim  in  any  way. 

It  is  90%  Puncture  Proof  and  if  it  should  punc- 
ture you  can  remow  the  tire  or  put  it  back  in 
THIRTY  SECONDS  with  no  tools  but  the  hands. 

These  are  General  Statements,  but  we  can 
PROVE  them. 

Give  us  just  five  minutes  of  your  time  at  any  of 
our  BRANCH  STORES  and  we'll  show  you  there 
that  every  statement  we  have  made  is  Gospel 
Truth. 

Or  if  you  are  not  near  a  branch  write  us  and 
we'll  send  you  a  book  that  will  shots  you. 

Don't  insist  upon  this  trouble-saving  tire  and 
rim  being  put  on  your  new  car  until  you  are  CON- 
VINCED, but  if  you  are  tired  of  tire  troubles 
give  us  a  chance  to  convince  you. 

WE  CAN  DO  IT. 

The  Goodyear    Tire  &   Rubber  Company 
Liberty  St.,  Akron,  O. 

Branches  in  the  following  cities:  Boston.  6  Merrimac  St  ;  New 
York,  cor.  64th  NL  and  Broadway;  Chicago,  110  Lake  SL; 
Cincinnati.  242  East  Fifth  St.;  St.  Louis,  712-"14  Morgan  St.; 
San  Francisco,  Geo.  P.  Moore  &  Co  ,  596  Golden  Gate  Ave.; 
Buffalo,  719  Main  St.:  Denver,  220  Sixteenth  St.:  Detroit, 
242  Jefferson  Ave.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  W.  D.  Newerf,  932  So. 
Mam  St. 

Rniley  "  Won't  Slip  "   Tread 
Furnished    on   (ioodyear   Tires    (all   sizes)   when  ordered* 


For  diamonds, 

'  gold,  silver,  nickel, 

■  brass,    cut    glass. 

Jewels  imbedded 

in  Lnsterlne  will  be  made 

most  brilliant.  Doesnotcon- 

tain    acids  or    chemicals. 

Will  serve  many  purposes. 

Used  by  the  largest  jewelry  houses  in 

the  world.  Send  lOcand  wewill  send 

youenough  Lupterine  to   make  a  quart  of 

the  best  poliBh  on  the  market      The  Lusterine 

Mfg.  Co. ,  509  Temple  Court  Bldg.  Chicago,  i 


"JUST  THE  RIGHT  WORD" 

'•  litis  book  will  do  more  to  secure  rhetorical 
perspicuity,  propriety,  and  precision  of  expres- 
sion than  any  other  text-book  of  higher  English 
yet  produced."— Pres.  Cochran,  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

English  Synonyms, 
Antonyms,  and  Prepositions 

Over  7,500  classified  and  discriminated  syno- 
nyms. Nearly  4,500  classified  antonyms.  Cor- 
rect use  of  prepositions  shown  by  illustrative 
examples.  Hints  and  helps  on  the  accurate  use 
of  words,  revealing  surprising  possibilities  of 
fulness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  utterance.  By 
Jas.  C.  Fernald,  Editor  Syn.,  Ant.,  and  Prep. 
Department  in  the  Standard  Dictionary. 

First  Satisfactory  Attempt 

"It  is,  indeed,  the  first  satisfactory  attempt 
in  its  field." — The  Brooklyn  Citizen. 

l'-Jino,    574    pp.      Heavy    Cloth     Binding:. 
Price,  S81.50  Net. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


How  to  Attain  and  Maintain    Perfect   Health 
NERVES  IN  ORDER,  or 

The  Maintenance  of  Health 

By  ALFRED  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

If  your  health  is  out  of  order,  slightly  or  periously, 
this  hook  will  show  you  how  to  put  it  straight  again,  or, 
better  Still,  If  you  are  in  perfect  health  and  wish  your 
lift-  machinery  t°  rnn  smoothly  to  a  happy  old  ngc,  this 
book  will  show  you  how  it  can  be  done.  12mo,  cloth.  $1  50. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers.  New  York 


KFRUITBOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 


accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
..nit.    Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
bution to  planters.— Stark  Bro's,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


reply,  'three  weeks';  finally,  if  you  are  provided  with 
clothes  and  rations,  you  answer, '  both.'  " 

Pat  soon  learned  to  pronounce  his  answers,  but 
never  dreamed  of  learning  the  questions. 

In  three  weeks  he  appeared  before  the  King  in  re- 
view. His  Majesty  rode  up  to  him.  Paddy  stepped 
forward  with  "  Present  arms  !" 

"  How  old  are  you  ?"  said  the  King. 

"  Three  weeks.''  said  the  Irishman. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  ?"  asked 
his  Majesty. 

"  Twenty-seven  years." 

"  Am  I  or  you  a  fool  ?"  roared  the  King. 

"  Both/'  replied  Patrick,  who  was  instantly  taken 
to  the  guard-house,  but  pardoned  by  the  King  after  he 
understood  the  facts  of  the  case. 


MORE   OR   LESS    PUNGENT. 

The  Calf-Path. 

("  Dedicated  to  the  lovers  of  *  English  as  she  is  spelt.'  ") 

One  day  through  the  primeval  wood, 

A  calf  walkt  home,  as  good  calves  should  ; 

But  made  a  trail  all  bent  askew, 

A  crooked  trail,  as  all  calves  do. 

Since  then  two  hundred  years  have  fled, 

And,  I  infer,  the  calf  is  dead. 

But  still  lie  left  behind  his  trail, 

And  thereby  hangs  a  moral  tale. 

The  trail  was  taken  up  next  day 

By  a  lone  dog  that  passed  that  way. 

And  then  the  wise  bell-wether  sheep 

Pursued  the  trail  o'er  vale  and  steep, 

And  drew  the  flock  behind  him,  too, 

As  good  bell-wethers  always  do. 

And  from  that  day,  o'er  hill  and  glade, 

Through  those  old  woods  a  path  was  made, 

And  many  men  wound  in  and  out, 

And  turned  and  dodged  and  bent  about, 

And  uttered  words  of  righteous  wrath 

Because  'twas  such  a  crooked  path  : 

But  still  they  followed  -  do  not  laugh— 

The  first  migrations  of  that  calf, 

And  through  this  winding  woodway  stalkt 

Because  he  wabbled  when  he  walkt. 

This  forest  path  became  a  lane, 

That  bent  and  turned  aud  turned  again  ; 

This  crooked  lane  became  a  road, 

Where  many  a  poor  horse,  with  his  load, 

Toiled  on  beneath  the  burning  sun. 

And  traveled  some  three  miles  in  one. 

And  thus  a  century  and  a  half 

They  trod  the  footsteps  of  that  calf. 

The  years  past  on  in  swiftness  fleet, 

The  road  became  a  village  street, 

And  this,  before  the  men  were  aware. 

A  city's  crowded  thoroughfare, 

And  soon  the  central  street  was  this 

Of  a  renowned  metropolis. 

And  men  two  centuries  and  a  half 

Trod  in  the  footsteps  of  that  calf ; 

Each  day  a  hundred  thousand  rout 

Followed  the  zigzag  calf  about ; 

And  o'er  his  crooked  journey  went 

The  traffic  of  a  continent. 

A  hundred  thousand  men  were  led 

By  a  calf  near  three  centuries  dead, 

They  followed  still  his  crooked  way 

And  lost  one  hundred  years  a  day; 

For  thus  such  reverence  is  lent 

To  well-established  precedent. 

A  moral  lesson  this  might  teach 

Were  I  ordained  and  called  to  preach, 

For  men  are  prone  to  go  it  blind 

Along  the  calf- paths  of  the  mind, 

And  work  away  from  sun  to  sun 

And  do  what  other  men  have  done. 

They  follow  in  the  beaten  track, 

And  out  and  in,  and  forth  and  back, 

And  still  their  devious  course  pursue, 

To  keep  the  path  that  others  do. 

But  how  the  wise  wood-gods  must  laugh, 

Who  saw  the  first  primeval  calf ! 

And  many  things  this  tale  might  teach — 

But  I  am  not  ordained  to  preach. 

—Sam.  Walter  Foss. 


ReTenge.— Bridget —"An'  how  do  yez  like  bein' 
th'  maid  av  a  prima  donna  ?  " 


SHORTHAND 

IN  30  DAYS 

New  System  Which  May  be 
Mastered  By  Home  Study 
In  Spare  Hours. 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  short- 1 
hand  complete  in  thirty  days.  You  can  learn  f 
in  spare  time  in  your  own  home,  no  matter  ' 
where  you  live.  No  need  to  spend  months 
as  with  old  systems.  Boyd's  Syllabic  System 
is  different  in  principle  from  all  other  syr- 
tems.  The  first  radical  improvement  in 
shorthand  since  1839.  It  is  easy  to  learn — 
easy  to  write — easy  to  read.  Simple.  Prac- 
tical. Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines  — 
—  no  positions  —  no  shading,  as  in  other 
systems.  No  long  list  of  word  signs 
to  confuse.  Only  nine  characters  to  learn 
and  you  have  the  entire  English  language  at 
your  absolute  command.  The  best  system 
for  stenographers,  private  secretaries,  news- 
paper reporters.  Lawyers,  ministers, teachers, 
physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men 
may  now  learn  shorthand  for  their  own  use. 
Thousands  of  business  and  professional  men 
and  women  find  their  shorthand  a  great  ad- 
vantage. The  Boyd  System  istheonly  system 
suited  to  home  study.  Our  graduates  hold 
lucrative,  high  grade  positions  everywhere. 
Send  to-day  for  free  booklets,  testimonials, 
guarantee  offer,  and  full  description  of  this 
new  Syllabic  shorthand  system.      Address 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
930  Chicago  Opera  House  Blk.,         Chicago,  lit. 


5_  •        on  deposits  subject  to  with- 
M  MM        drawal  without  notice  at  any 
■y"k    time — Deposit    any    amount 
|  m\§    you    want — $5    to    5io,oco — 
M*  Interest    is    computed    from 

the  day  the  money  is  received 
until  it  is  withdrawn.  On  money  deposited 
for  a  period  of  two  years — 6  per  cent,  in- 
terest is  paid. 

Security  is  absolute.  First  Mortgages 
on  improved  real  estate,  deposited  as 
required  by  law,  with  one  of  the  strongest 
trust  companies  of  this  city.  There  could 
be  nothing  sounder  or  better.  Are  your 
savings  earning  that  much? 

Write  to-day  for  the  booklet 


Calvert  Mortgage    &    Deposit  Co. 

In  Business  Eleven  Years 
1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Learn  by  Mail  to  be 

^"ACCOUNTANT 

Our  mail  course  for  the  Certified  publir  Accountant  Profession  quai- 
fi  ■*  flu  dents  in  6  to  10  month*  for  exri^rtwork  Personal  inser- 
tion under  pronnnen'  certified  1  uhlic  Accountants,  by  a  thorough  and 
rapid  system,  »t  moderate  cost,  r-  UCCetM  hy  our  methods  is  sure.  No 
failures.  Write  nud  learn  more  about  tins  highly  paid  and  unrrowded 
profession.  Other  courses  in  Theory  of  Account*.,  Practical  Ac- 
counting, Auditing,  Commercial  Law,  Hoofakeeplntr,  BuslneM 
Practice.  Send  for  1906  Prospectus  Address  JOHN  MOVLL, 
C.  P.  A.,  K.  I.  A.,  Vice-Prei.  Inivertal  Bunlnent  luktltote,  Idc. 
f  TVpt.  W.  '  27  2     K    22 d  St.,  New  York. 


WEDDING  RING 

Heart-to-heart    talks    on 
marriage  and  its  pitfall*. 
By  Rev.  Cortland   Myers. 
18mo,  cloth,  75c.  Funk  <fe  Waif nnlls  Company ,  Pubs.,  N.  Y. 


The  Lost 
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1|  Cents  ©L  D©Ly 

Less  than  the  cost  of  a  daily  newspaper  buys  the  wonderful 

RAND-McNALLY 
Encyclopedia  &  Gazetteer 

A  huge  volume  12  inches  tall, 
9^  inches  wide,  marly  3  inches 
thick,  over  700  tai  e  i>u;cs,  3 
columns  of  matter  to  each  page 
and  2000  engravings.  It  was 
compiled  principally  from  The 
Encyclopedia.  Britannia.  <8l 
Chambers  Encyclopedia. 
with  much  original  and  Ameri- 
can matter  added. 

Sales  already  over  1 5,000  copies. 

If  you  own  one  of  the  big  en- 
cyclopedias you  need  this  E01 
quick  and  convenient  reference. 
If  you  haven't  a  big  encyclo- 
pedia, you  need  not  buy  one  be- 
cause this  massive  volume  will 
answer  all  of  your  questions. 
It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
encyclopedia-held  that  Webster's 
1  Hctionary  does  to  the  English 
language. 

The  large  expensive  encyclo- 
pedias are  filled  with  long  scien- 
tific articles  the  average  person 
does  not  need  and  cannot  under- 
stand. A II  that,  you  do  -want  or 
actually  need,  you  will  find  hi 
this  big-  book.  The  great  pub- 
lishing house  of  Rand-McNally 
®.  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  made  this  volume  for  the 
busy  man's  desk,  for  the  student, 
the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  and, 
too,  for  the  person  who  cannot 
well  afford  the  expensive  ency- 
clopedias. Don't  confuse  this 
with  the  little  so-called  encyclo- 
pedias that  satisfy  no  one. 
Rand-McNally  ®.  Co.  pub- 
lishes the  only  real  single-vol- 
ume Encyclopedia.  It  contains 
as  many  words  as  30  ordinary 
books.  The  average  family 
needs  no  other  Encyclopedia. 
The  big  Encyclopedias  are  made 
big  so  as  to  bring  a  big  price. 
The  price  of  the  Rand-McNally  Encyclopedia  &  Gazet- 
teer is  only$i2.oo,  but  for  advertising  purposes  we  will  sell 
just  1000  copies  for  #5.50  each.  Terms  $1.00  when  you 
order  and  50  cents  a  month  for  only  9  months.  If  you  want 
to  pay  the  $$. 50  all  cash,  send  it  along  and  we  will  prepay 
the  express  charges  as  your  cash  discount.  Send  all  orders 
and  make  all  remittances  payable  to 
H.  D.  TRACY,  Treasurer,     602  Pullman  Bldg.,     Chicago,  111. 

NOTE — If  not  satisfactory  in  every  way  return  in  5  days  and  your 
money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 


Lightest, 
Easiest, 
Cosiest 
Made 


NO. 457 

Women's  $1.00 
Men's  1.25 

DELIVEEED 


Comfy  Slipper 

Made  of  pure  'wool  felt,  soft  leather  soles, 
■with  one  inch  of  carded  wool  between  felt 
inner  sole  and  felt  and  leather  outer  soles, 
making  a  perfect  cushion  tread.  Ideal  for 
the  bed-room.  Weight,  two  oz. 


Colors :  Navy  Blue,  Drab, 
Brown  and  lied 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  32 
showing  many  new  styles 


reel 


DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SEOE  CO. 

119  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 


TOLSTOY'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  (Library 
Edition.)  26  octavo  volumes,  photogravure  frontispiece, 
ornamental  covers,  deckle  edges,  gilt  tops,  ribbed  olive 
cloth,  uniform  style,  but  each  independent  so  far  as 
paging  and  numbering  are  concerned.  $i.5opervolume, 
postpaid.  Translated  by  Louise  and  Aylmer  Maude. 
First  and  second  volumes, "  Sevastopol  and  other  Military 
Tales,"  and  "Tolstoy's  Plays"  now  ready.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs,,  New  York. 


Mary  Ann— "  I  don't.  She  treats  111c  like  dirt.  Bui 
1  nit  even  wid  her.'' 

Bridget—"  I'hwat  do  yez  do  ?i" 

Maty  Ann— "1  open  th'  winders  an'  sing  at  th'  top 
av  me  voice.  An'  all  the  neighbors  think  it's  Iter  an 
that  she's  gettin'  r-r-rotten  I  "—Cleveland  Leader. 


Standing  Up  for  It.— The  orchestra,  consisting 
of  a  violinist  and  a  pianist,  stopped  to  rest,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  took  occasion  to  step  to  the 
front  of  the  platform  to  apologize  for  the  poor  ventila- 
tion of  the  hall. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  know  how  we  have  all 
been  suffering  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes.  This  bad 
air " 

"  De  air  is  yoost  as  good  as  de  aggompaniment!" 
interrupted  the  indignant  violnist,  glaring  at  the 
piano-player. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Impulses.— "  So  you  can't  help  stealing?"  asked 
the  magistrate,  kindly. 

"  No,  your  Honor;  an  impulse  comes  over  me  that  I 
can't  resist." 

"  Too  bad,  too  bad  I  An  impulse  to  send  you  up  for 
six  months  is  getting  hold  of  me.  There,  it's  got  hold. 
Six  months;  can't  resist.  Impulse  is  a  wonderful 
thing."— Londojt,  Mail. 


A  Rank  Fraud.— Mrs.  Nuwed— "  Here's  the  bread 
I  started  to  make  to-day.    Isn't  it  too  annoying  ?" 
Mr.  Nuwed—"  Why,  it  isn't  baked  at  all." 
Mrs.  Nuwed—"  I  know  it  isn't ;  that's  just  it.    I  put 
plenty  of  baking-powder  in  it,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to 
have  worked." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


The  Dream  That  Failed.— The  Boy—"  Boo-00-0! 
I  dreamed  last  night  that  our  school  was  burnt  down." 

The  Sympathetic  Old  Gentleman — "  Oh,  don't  cry, 
my  little  lad.  I  don't  believe  that.  I'm  sure  it  can't 
be  true." 

The  Boy—"  So  am  I.  There's  the  top  o'  it  over  the 
hill— boo-00-0 1  "—London  Sketch. 


Barbarous.— Mrs.  Greening—1*  And  what  does  this 

statue  represent  ? " 

Mrs.  Browning—"  That  is  Psyche,  executed  in  terra- 
cotta." 

Mrs.  Greening—"  Poor  thing  I  But  they  are  so  bar- 
barous in  those  South-American  countries." — Cleve- 
land Leader. 


William  the  Epicurean.— Jane— "  Ugh  1   I'm  so 

cold.    I  wish  I  was  in  'eaven." 
William—"  I  don't.    I  wish  I  was  in  a  nice  pub." 
Jane— "Ain't  that  just  like  yer— always  wants  the 

best  o'  everythin'." — London  Sketch. 


Willing  to  Retire. — A  certain  prosy  preacher  re- 
cently gave  an  endless  discourse  on  the  prophets.  First 
he  dwelt  at  length  on  the  minor  prophets.  At  last  he 
finished  them,  and  the  congregation  gave  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief. He  took  a  long  breath,  and  continued :  "  Now  I 
shall  proceed  to  the  major  prophets."  After  the  major 
prophets  had  received  more  than  ample  attention,  the 
congregation  gave  another  sigh  of  relief.  "  Now  that 
I  have  finished  with  the  minor  prophets  and  the  major 
prophets,  what  about  Jeremiah  ?  Where  is  Jeremiah's 
place?"  At  this  point  a  tall  man  arose  in  the  back 
of  the  church.  "Jeremiah  can  have  my  place,"  he 
said;  "  I'm  going  home."— San  Francisco  Argonaut. 


"  Back  to  Nature.'*—"  Look  pleasant,  please," 
said  the  photographer  to  his  (more  or  less)  fair  sitter. 
Click !  "  It's  all  over,  ma'am.  You  may  resume  your 
natural  expression."— Cleveland  Leader. 


A  Connoisseur. — Retired  Publican  (explaining  de- 
tails of  his  new  mansion)—"  I'd  like  to  'ave  two  statues 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs." 
Architect—"  What  kind  of  statues  would  you  like?" 
Retired  Publican—"  I'd  like  Apollo  on  one  side  and 
Apollinaris  on  the  other."— London  Tatler. 


Not  Mates.—"  When  II  came  of  age,"  said  young 
Mr.  Kallow,  "  I  promised  mother  that  I'd  never  marry 
until  I  found  the  right  girl,  don't  y'  know?" 

"Yes?"  replied  Miss  Bright. 

"  Yaas,  and  you're  the  right  girl." 

"Well,  now  isn't  that  provoking,  for  you're  the 
wrong  man."— Philadelphia  Press. 


Out  of  Work 

It  may  be  that  your 
losing  that  "job"  that 
was  slowly  hut  surely 
making  a  machine  of  you 
was  the  best  tiling  that 
ever  happened  to  you. 

You  can  make  as  much, 
or  even  more,  money 
than  your  last  position 
paid  you,  and  be  inde- 
pendent and  your  own 
employer. 

We  will  help  you  to 
better  things  by  appoint- 
ing you  our  sales  repre- 
sentative in  your  town  or 
community,  in  charge  of 
the  local  agency  of  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and 
The  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  As  our  representa- 
tive you  can  work  inde- 
pendently yourself  and 
in  time  employ  assistants 
and  cover  a  larger  terri- 
tory as  a  general  agent. 

The  commission  on  each  renewal 
and  each  new  subscription  is  the 
same.  You  can  work  up  a  business 
better  for  your  future  than  the  "job* ' 
you  were  lucky  enough  to  lose. 

Three  classes  of  distributive  prizes 
every  month:  for  Beginners,  for 
Previous  Non-Contestants  and  Free- 
for-All  —  bring  extra  money  every 
month.  There  are  no  cheap  clubs 
or  tawdry  premiums.  You  sell  two 
valued  periodicals  at  attractive  sub- 
scription prices.  The  occupation  is 
one  of  dignity,   pleasure,  profit. 

Write  us  and  we  will  advise  you. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
1082-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


theLAWhome 

AS  LINCOLN  DID. 

The  Home  Law  School  Seriea 
Now  complete,  prepares 
ambitious  students  for 
the  Bar,  any  state;  coTera 
Theory&Practiceauthor- 
itatively, simply.  Marks 
an  epoch.  First  few  setsat 
SPECIAL,  PRICE.  Write 

FREDERICK  J.  DRAKE  &  CO. 

206  E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    Wm,  O.  Pratt,  Mgr. 
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Many  people  think  they  are 

unlucky  with  flowers.  Possibly  they  have 

never  been  lucky  enough  to  secure  a  copy 

ot  Dreer's  Garden  Book.    It  is  better  than  ever 

for  1906,  and  more  than  ever  a  necessity  to  the 

woman  who  wants  to  be  envied  for  the  beauty 

and  variety  of  her  flower  garden. 

DREER'S 
GARDEN  BOOK 

for  1906-FREE 

makes  "luck  with  flowers"  a  matter  of  mere 
selection  and  personal  taste.  Selection  is  made 
easy  by  more  than  1000  illustrations,  including 
colored  plates.  There  are  7000  choice  flowers  and 
vegetables  listed,  ranging  from  the  old-fashioned 
sorts,  of  grandmother's  time,  to  the  latest  achieve- 
ments of  the  horticulturist's  art. 

DKEEH'8    Garden    Book   for  1906  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  address  on  application,  if  this 
magazine  is  mentioned. 
HENRY  A.  DREER,  7 14  Chestnut  St. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever. 

Confidence  can  be  placed 
in  a  remedy  which  for  a  quar- 
ter century  has  earned  un- 
qualified praise.  Restful 
nights  are  assured  at  once- 
Cresolene  is  a  boon  to  asth- 
matics.   All  Druggists. 

Send  /or  descriptive  booklet 

Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  for  the  irritated  throat,  at 
your  druggist  or  from  us.  10c.  in 
stamps. 

THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 
180  Pulton  St.,  New  York 


■SILICON 

Silver  Polish  i 


Is  the 

KING  OF  ITS  KIND 

and  so  acknowledged  by 
more  than  a  million  house- 
keepers throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  It  keeps  new  silver 
always  new— In  brilliancy— and  makes  old  silver 
look  like  new.    It's  unlike  all  others. 

Trial  quantity— to  prove  its  peculiar  merits— 
for  the  asking.  At  grocers,  druggists  and  post- 
paid 15  cts.  (stamps). 

Electro-Silicon    Sliver   Soap    for  washing    and 
polishing  Gold  and  Silver  has  equal  merits,  15  cts. 

"Silicon,"  32  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


ARE    YOU    DEAF9 

We  have   25  Kinds   of   Instruments  to   Assist   Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
Win.  A.  Willis  «fc  Co.,  131  S.  11th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Merely  a  Suggestion. — The  good  man  sat  in  silent 
meditation.  After  a  time  the  spirit  moved  him  and  he 
began  to  speak. 

"  What,''  he  queried,  "  shall  I  give  up  during  Lent  ?" 

"  Well,"  rejoined  his  wife,  "  you  might  give  up  $25 
for  my  new  Easter  headgear." 

And  the  good  man  proceeded  to  meditate  in  silence 
some  more. — Chicago  News. 


In  a  Hurry.— Miss  Flannigan  :  "I  will  give 
yez  my  answer  in  a  month,  Pat." 

Pat  :  "  That's  right,  me  darlint,  tek  plinty  of  time 
to  think  about  it.  But  tell  me  one  thing— will  it  be  yes 
or  no  ? " — College  Mercury  (New  York). 


Needed  a  Subject.— Mother  :  "What  do  you 
mean  by  pushing  your  baby  brother  down  that  flight 
of  stairs  ?" 

Dorothy:  "Why,  mamma,  I'se  jest  joined  the 
society  for  the  first  aid  to  the  injured,  at  school,  and  I 
wants  a  subject  to  practise  on." — Life. 


"As Others  See  Us."— Obliging  Motorist  (to 
groom  in  difficulties  with  the  horses) — "  Shall  I  stop 
the  engine?"  Groom— "  Never  mind  that,  sir.  But 
if  you  gents  wouldn't  mind  just  gettin'  out  and  'idin't 

behind  the  car  for  a  minute The  'orses  think  it's 

a  menagery  comin'."— Punch. 


Proof.—"  No  truer  words  were  ever  spoken  than 
these:  '  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted.'  "  said 
the  lecturer. 

"  Sure  thing,"  piped  a  voice  from  the  rear  of  the  hall; 
"  we  all  gave  up  50  cents  apiece  to  get  in  here." — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


A  Find.—  "  See  what  I  got,"  cried  Bobby,  a  city- 
bred  boy,  as  he  came  running  in  from  a  chicken  coop, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  china  egg. 

"  Oh,  go  put  it  back,"  exclaimed  Mabel,  his  six-year- 
old  sister.  "  That's  the  egg  the  hen  measures  by."— 
Judge. 


A  Game  Story.— They  were  spinning  yarns  of  the 
great  north  woods  and  finally  it  came  to  the  old  major's 
turn. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  began,  "  you  have  all  told  stories 
of  close  calls  in  the  great  forests  of  the  North,  but  I 
think  my  yarn  will  eclipse  them  all.  Would  you  be- 
lieve that  I  was  once  treed  by  one  of  the  most  ferocious 
bull  moose  that  ever  walked  the  woods  ?  Well,  gen- 
tlemen, I  was,  and  to  make  matters  worse  my  ammuni- 
tion gave  out.  As  I  thought  of  the  loved  ones  at  home 
tears  came  in  my  eyes,  rolled  down  in  the  palm  of  my 
hand  and  froze  hard  as  marbles.  A  happy  thought 
flashed  through  my  mind.  Taking  the  frozen  tears  I 
rammed  them  in  my  gun,  blazed  away,  killed  the 
moose,  and  then,  gentlemen,  and  then " 

But  just  then  the  picture  of  Ananias  fell  off  the 
wall.— Chicago  News. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

Russia. 

March  10.— The  Czar  appoints  a  mixed  commission 
to  consider  the  plan  for  tunneling  the  Bering 
Strait  and  building  a  railroad  connecting  Europe 
and  North  America. 

March  11.— Despatches  from  St.  Petersburg  say  that 
the  reactionary  elements  are  stirring  up  a  dan- 
gerous agitation  against  the  Jews  and  conserva- 
tive reform  classes. 

March  12.— A  congress  of  delegates  to  the  Russian 
National  Assembly  and  members  of  the  Council, 
to  precede  the  Douma,  is  called  to  meet  next 
month.  Father  Gapon  is  arrested  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. 
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Beautiful  Lawns 

Are  the  pride  of  the  home ;  why 
disfigure  with  ugly  clothes  posts  ? 
Hill's  Lawn  Clothes  Dryers 

hold  IOO  to  150  feet  of  line,  take 
small  space  and  quickly  removed 
when  not  in  use.  Make  a  neat  and 
tasty  appearance,  last  a  life-time. 

More  than  2  million  people  use  them. 

No  traveling  in  wet  grass.  No 
snow  to  shovel.  The  line  comes 
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Learn  the  Truth 

Do  you  know 

that  the  main  cause  of  unhappi- 
ness,  ill-health,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  rec- 
ords to  be  ignorance  of  the  laws 
Of  serf  and  sex  ? 
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Contain*  in  one  volume — 
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Burglar  Proof  Lsrf 


The  Key  Look  looks  any  door  iu  your  houso  so  that,  it 
is  impossible  for  burglars  to  Miter  by  picking  the  lock 
or  using  skeleton  keys.  Needed  in  every  household. 
Should  be  on  every  key  ring.  Indispensable  to 
travelers.  Get  special  agents'  proposition.  2  for  26 
cents  (in  coin) — 6 for  60 cents  postpaid. 

Key  Lock  Co..    Box  No.  451  West  Allis.  Wis. 


GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 


"WALHUTTA  HAIR  STAIN" 

Restores  Gray,  Streaked  or  Bleacho 
Hair,  or  Mustache  instantaneously- 
Gives  any  shade  from   l.i^lil   Brown 
to  Black.     Boes  not  wash  or  rub 

off.     Contains  no  poisons,   and  is  not 
sticky  nor  greasy.    Sold  by  all    aa 
druggists,   or  we  will  send  you  a  Trial  size  for    /IIR 
Postpaid;  large  size  (eight  times  as  much)  60  cents.    ^j_>? 
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CORNO   REMOVES    CORNS 


FIRST    FOLIO   SHAKESPEARE 

Photographic  facsimile  of  the  famous  British  Museum 

Volume,  over  1,000  pages,  $2.50. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


The  Favorite  Story  of  Generations 
of  Readers 

Reprinted fromthe  rare  first  A  merican  edilion(l7g4), 

over  1,200  errors  in  later  editions  being  corrected 

and  the  pre/ace  restored. 

CHARLOTTE 
TEMPLE 

By  SUSANNA  HASWELL  R0WS0N 
With  an  Historical  and  Biographical  Introduc- 
tion by  Francis  W.  Halsey 

Full  of  intense  human  interest  and  charmingly  told, 
this  classic  in  fiction  has  from  generation  to  generation 
held  its  supremacy  as  one  of  the  world's  most  popular 
books. 

Va.stly    Enhanced    by    Mr.    HaJsey's 

Introduction 

The  value  of  the  story  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  historical,  bibliographical,  and  biographical 
introduction  by  Francis  W.  Halsey. 

"  A  bibliographical  and  biographical  introduction  to 
a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  the  work,  written  by 
Francis  W.  Halsey,  forms  a  document  almost  as 
iuteresting  as  the  novel  itself  ."—St.  Louis  Republic. 

Its  Marvelous  Popularity 

"This  is  the  best  seller,  not  merely  one  of  six,  but 
the  only  best  and  original — it  has  lasted  for  over  a 
century,  and  is  as  popular  now  as  it  ever  was,  probably 
more  so." — New  York  Times  Saturday  Review. 

"  It  bids  fair  to  flourish  in  immortal  youth  so  long 
as  the  heart  is  capable  of  pity." — The  Evening  Post, 
New  York. 

"The  present  edition  is  to  be  desired  above  all 
others." — Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate. 

"  It  made  its  way  purely  on  its  intrinsic  qualities  as  a 
book  that  appealed  powerfully  to  human  interest.  It 
survives  to-day  on  the  same  merits." — Times-Star, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

"  Is  there  a  generation  grown  that  does  not  know 
Charlotte  Temple's  story?  Then  let  it  buy  this 
authentic  edition." — New  York  American. 

121110,   Cloth,   Ornamental  Covers,  ib  Illustrations, 
jgo  Pages.    $1.25,  postpaid 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 
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March  13.  Another  general  railroad  strike  is  ex- 
pected at  Moscow,  and  many  agrarian  disturb- 
ances are  reported.  Russian  provincial  author! 
ties  are  ordered  to  give  hearing  to  all  political 
prisoners  within  twenty-four  hours  of  their  ar- 
rest. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

March  9.— Reports  from  Manila  tell  of  the  killing 
of  over  600  Moros  by  American  troops  operating 
at  Mount  Dajo,  near  Jolo,  in  an  action  lasting 
from  March  6  to  8.  The  American  losses  are 
placed  at  eighteen  killed  and  fifty-two  wounded. 

March  10. — Eleven  hundred  miners  are  killed  by  an 
explosion  of  gas  in  the  Courrieres  coal  mines, 
near  Bethune.  France. 

Manuel  Quintana,  President  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, dies  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

March  12. -A  hitch  occurs  in  the  negotiations  at  Al- 
geciras  owing  to  France's  refusal  to  accept  for- 
eign control  of  the  Franco-Spanish  police. 

March  13.— The  new  French  Cabinet  is  announced, 
with  Mr.  Sarrien  as  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Justice. 

March  14. — Chinese  troops  are  called  out  in  Canton 
to  check  the  rush  to  purchase  shares  of  the  Can- 
ton &  Hankow  Railway. 
The  new  French  Ministry  announces  its  intention 
to  carry  out  the  Separation  law  with  "  inflexible 
firmness  "  and  to  continue  the  policy  of  its  pred- 
ecessor in  regard  to  Morocco. 

Domestic. 

Congress. 

March  9.—  Senate:  The  Statehood  bill  is  passed 
unanimously,  after  all  reference  to  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  is  cut  out  by  a  vote  of  37  to  35. 

March  12.— Senate:  Senator  Tillman  (S.  C.)  attacks 
the  President  for  his  criticism  of  the  coal  and  oil 
inquiry  resolution. 
House :  The  committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  favorably  reports  the  resolution  pro- 
viding $50,000  for  the  railway,  oil,  and  coal  in- 
quiry. 

March  14.— Senate :  The  Railroad  Rate  bill  is  dis- 
cussed by  Senators  Rayner,  Knox,  Aldrich, 
Lodge,  Spooner,  Dolliver,  Tillman,  and  others 

March  15. —  Senate:  Senator  Tillman  presents  his 
report  on  the  Railroad  Rate  bill,  and  the  recent 
fight  with  the  Moros  is  discussed. 

House:  The  Republican  caucus  on  the  Statehood 
bill  votes  not  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments; and  the  bill  is  sent  to  conference.  Repre- 
sentative Jones  (Va.)  denounces  the  slaughter 
of  women  and  children  in  the  battle  near  Jolo, 
and  Mr.  Williams  reads  some  verses  on  the  sub- 
ject called  "  Charge  of  the  Wood  Brigade." 

Other  Domestic  News. 

March  9. — Ninety-six  insurance  companies  are  rep- 
resented at  a  hearing  at  Albany  on  the  bill 
recommended  by  the  Armstrong  Insurance  Com- 
mittee. 
Justice  Brown  announces  his  intention  to  retire 
from  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  fall, 
and  the  appointment  to  the  vacancy  is  offered  to 
Secretary  Taft. 

March  10.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
issues  its  order,  under  the  Tillman-Gillespie  reso- 
lution for  a  sweeping  investigation  of  the  coal 
and  oil  carrying  railroads. 

March  n.— Anthracite  operators  refuse  the  miners' 
demands,  adding,  however,  that  they  are  willing 
to  continue  for  three  years  the  agreement  expir- 
ing on  April  1. 

Andrew  Carnegie  promises  $15,000  annually,  and  as 
much  more  as  may  be  required,  for  a  term  of 
years  to  the  Simplified-spelling  Board,  which  is 
advocating  spelling  simplification. 

March  12. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
cides in  effect  that  in  proceedings  under  the 
Antitrust  law  witnesses  must  answer  questions 
and  produce  books. 

March  13. — The  subcommittee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate hazing  at  Annapolis  reports  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  recommending 
changes  in  the  laws  to  prevent  the  practise. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  dies  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

March  14.— President  Roosevelt  commends  the  con- 
duct of  the  American  troops  in  the  battle  at 
Mount  Dajo,  and  makes  public  General  Wood's 
report  that  there  was  no  wanton  slaughter  of 
Moro  women  and  children. 

It  is  announced  in  Pittsburg  that  President  Roose- 
velt has  advised  President  Mitchell  to  accept  the 
offer  for  a  renewal  of  the  agreement  in  the  an- 
thracite fields. 

March  15.— The  special  national  convention  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  called  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  a  strike,  meets  in  Indianapolis. 

"  Judge  "  Andrew  Hamilton  makes  a  violent  attack 
on  the  trustees  of  the  New  York  Life  before  the 
insurance  hearing  at  Albany,  defends  the  late 
President  J.  A.  McCall,  and  advocates  a  bill  that 
will  require  a  reorganization  of  the  company  in 
November  next. 
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An  old-way  manufacturer  may 
say : 

"  Shivers  cannot  afford  to  sell 
cigars  at  wholesale  prices  when 
he  is  selling  in  lots  of  only  one 
hundred." 

I  couldn't  sell  at  wholesale 
prices  if  I  had  to  get  a  new 
customer  for  every  hundred 
cigars  I  sell. 

To  be  sure,  my  introduc- 
tory offer  is  of  a  hundred 
cigars,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  | 
I  sell  most  of  my  c  stomers 
THOUSANDS  of  c  gars 
each. 

I  RECENTLY  filled  ONE 
ORDER  for  twenty-five  hun- 
dred. 

It  is  these  reorders,  costing 
me  nothing,  that  cut  down 
my  selling  expenses.  Not 
only  do  I  save  all  dealers' 
profits,  but  my  advertising 
expense  per  hundred  cigars 
is  almost  infinitesimal. 

That  is  how  I  can  afford 
to  sell  my  cigars  at  wholesale 
cost,  although  I  sell  in  lots 
of  one  hundred. 

My  offer  will  prove  to  you 
that  I  DO  as  well  as  CAN 
give  the  values  I  claim  to. 
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MY  OFFER  IS  :  I  will,  upon 
request,  send  one  hundred 
Shivers'  Panateia  Cigars  on 
approval  to  a  reader  of  THE 
LITERARY  DIGEST,  express 
prepaid.  He  may  smoke  ten 
cigars  and  return  the  remain- 
ing ninety  at  my  expense,  if 
he  is  not  pleased  with  them ; 
if  he  is  pleased,  and  keeps 
them,  he  agrees  to  remit  the 
price,  $5.00,  within  ten  days. 
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SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


Simply  enclose  business  card,  or  give 
personal  references,  and  state  whether 
mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars  are  wanted. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS. 

913  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa 
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E  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 

P  I  LE  P  S  Y 

FACILITIES  AND  LOCATION  UNSURPASSED.      TERMS  MODERATE 
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Climates  wear  out.  Smokes,  Sprays,  or  any  single  medicine  relieve 
only  temporarily.  Our  CONSTITUTIONAL  treatment,  founded 
1883,  is  for  permanently  eliminating  the  CAUSE  of  Asthma  and  Hay 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attacks  will  not  return.  Write 
for  BOOK  25  A,  containing  reports  of  many  illustrative  cases  to 
prove  this.     Mailed  FREE.     P.  HAROLD  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
useof  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

.^59*"  The   Lexicographer  does   not  answer  any 
questions  sent  anonymously. 


"  F.  H.  C,"  Melrose.  N.  Y. — "  Are  such  expressions 
as  '  good  grammar'  and  '  bad  grammar'  good  English  i 
The  New  York  Herald  claims  they  are  not  and  says  : 
'  Good  grammar'  is  one  of  those  cheap  vulgarisms  which 
most  affect  the  scholarly  ear.  ...  A  phrase  is  either 
grammatical  or  ungrammatical.  It  cannot  be  charac- 
terized as  either  '  good'  or  '  bad '  grammar.'' 

The  writer  of  this  based  his  criticism  on  a  misunder- 
standing. The  word  "  grammar  "  is  not  like  the  word 
"orthography,"  a  word  made  up  of  orthos,  correct, 
and  grapho,  to  write.  "  Grammar "  does  riot  carry 
with  it  the  implication  of  correctness,  and  modern 
grammarians  bear  this  out.  Prof.  Edward  Maetzner, 
in  his  "English  Grammar:  Methodical,  Analytical, 
and  Historical,"  so  defines  the  term:  "  Grammar,  or 
the  doctrine  of  language,  treats  of  the  laws  of  speech, 
and,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  -word  as  its  fundamental 
constituent,  with  respect  to  its  matter  and  \tsform,  in 
prosody,  or  the  doctrine  of  sounds,  and  morphology ,  or 
the  doctrine  of  forms,  and  then  of  the  combination 
of  words  in  speech,  in  syntax,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
joining  of  words  and  sentences  "  (Vol.  I.,  p.  12). 
Syntax  is  sometimes  confused  with  grammar  itself.  It 
is  that  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  sentence 
and  of  its  construction  and  embraces,  among  other  feat- 
ures, the  doctrine  of  the  collocation  of  words  in  sen- 
tences in  connected  speech,  treating  of  their  arrange- 
ment and  relative  positions,  as  required  by  gram- 
matical connection,  euphony,  and  clearness  and 
energy  of  expression. 

One  meaning  of  grammar  recorded  by  the  Stand- 
ard Dictionary  is  "speech  or  writing  considered 
with  regard  to  its  correctness  ;  propriety  of  linguistic 
usage;  as,  He  uses  good  or  bad  grammar."  The  New 
English  Dictionary,  writing  on  this  subject,  says :  "The 
old-fashioned  definition  of  grammar  as  '  the  art  of 
speaking  and  writing  a  language  correctly'  is  from  the 
modern  point  of  view  in  one  respect  too  narrow,  be- 
cause it  applies  only  to  a  portion  of  this  branch  of 
study  ;  in  another  respect  it  is  too  wide,  and  was  so 
even  from  the  older  point  of  view,  because  many  ques- 
tions of  '  correctness '  in  language  are  recognized  as 
outside  the  province  of  grammar :" 

In  denning  grammar  Lindley  Murray  wrote,  "  Eng- 
lish grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the 
English  language  with  propriety." 

Following  the  Standard's  example,  Murray  gives 
one  of  the  meanings  of  grammar  as  follows  :  "  Speech 
or  writing  judged  as  good  or  bad  according  as  it  con- 
forms to  or  violates  grammatical  rules  ;  also  speech  or 
writing  that  is  correct  according  to  those  rules," 

If  grammar  can  not  be  good  or  bad,  as  contended  by 
the  New  York  Herald's  correspondent,  then  it  can  not 
be  true  or  false.  Yet  Dryden  wrote:  "  And  I  doubt  the 
word  they  is  false  grammar"  (Almanzor  ii.,  Def. 
Epilogue).  And  Macaulay  wrote  of  Frederick  the 
Great  (Macaulay's  "Essays"):  "He  had  German 
enough  to  scold  his  servants,  but  his  grammar  and 
pronunciation  were  extremely  bad."  Again  else- 
where, "The  letter  may  still  be  read,  with  all  the  origi- 
nal bad  grammar  and  bad  spelling "  '"  History 
of  England,"  IV.  xviii.,  245). 
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TOPICS    OF    THE     DAY. 


IS   THERE   CRIME   IN   CAMPAIGN   GIFTS? 

TO  contribute  to  campaign  funds  by  insurance-company  officials 
is  not  a  crime,  announces  District-Attorney  Jerome,  to  the 
excitement  of  the  press.  In  a  brief  handed  in  to  Judge  O'Sullivan 
Mr.  Jerome  says,  after  quoting  many  decisions  : 

"  From  the  above  cases  and  similar  ones  which  could  be  cited 
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"JUDGE"  ANDREW   HAMILTON, 

The  "  yellow  dog"  expert  who  is  telling  insurance  secrets  in  chapters 
thrilling  with  interest. 

very  numerously,  it  appears  that  in  the  law  of  larceny  criminal  in- 
tent— or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  felonious  intent — is  something  nec- 
essarily present  or  there  is  no  crime,  even  if  the  act  done  is  pro- 
hibited by  law  and  the  doer  is  sane. 

"  Now,  in  the  presentment  in  question  the  act  or  acts  supposed 
in  the  four  first  hypothetical  statements  to  have  been  done  are 
not  in  themselves  prohibited  by  law.  There  is  no  legal  prohibi- 
tion against  giving  to  a  political  party.  If  these  acts  are  criminal, 
they  must  be  so  because  the  property  was  the  property  of  a  cor- 
poration. 

"  All  our  crimes  to-day  are  statutory,  and  unless  the  acts  sup- 
posed constitute  larceny  I  am  unaware  of  any  statute  making  such 
acts  a  crime." 

Judge  O'Sullivan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  mere  taking  of  the  money  constitutes  a  crime.     He  thinks  the 


Grand  Jury  must  decide  lor  itself,  from  the  evidence,  whether  or 
not  there  was  criminal  intent.  But  when  Mr.  Jerome  asked  the 
judge  to  sit  as  a  committing  magistrate  and  issue  warrants  for 
George  W.  Perkins,  who  gave  #48,000  of  New  York  Life  money  for 
campaign  purposes,  and  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  who  received  it,  the 
judge  declined  to  do  so. 

The  New  York  American,  which,  by  the  way,  is  far  from  being 
Mr.  Jerome's  personal  organ,  cries  out: 

"Apparently  it  is  his  view  that  a  woman  snatching  a  loaf  of 
bread  to  feed  a  starving  child  is  possessed  of  felonious  intent;  an 
insurance  president  ladling  out  millions  to  debauch  an  electorate 
or  to  corrupt  a  legislature  is  not. 

"Jerome  will  not  be  able  to  make  the  people  of  New  York,  or 
of  the  nation — for  this  is  a  national  affair— accept  his  verdict  in 
this  case.  It  is  repugnant  alike  to  common  sense  and  to  public 
morality.  That  insurance  officials  should  be  able  to  make  ducks 
and  drakes  of  their  policy-holders'  funds,  use  them  to  subsidize 
politicians,  buy  elections,  corrupt  legislatures,  subject  only  to  civil 
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CORNELIUS   N.  BLISS, 

Who  denies  that  he  ever  had  dealings  with  Andrew  Hamilton. 
But  Hamilton  says  he  holds  Mr.  Bliss's  voucher  for  $75,000  to  the 
Republican  campaign  fund. 

action  if  caught  and  wholly  free  from  the  operation  of  the  criminal 
law,  is  a  hateful,  an  impossible  doctrire." 

Many  lawyers,  points  out  the  New  York  Globe,  are  disposed  to 
disagree  with  Mr.  Jerome,  and  that  paper  does  some  legal  reasoning 
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on  its  own  account  to  show  how  dubious  is  Mr.  Jerome's  argu- 
ment. For,  "if  it  was  lawful  for  the  New  York  Life  trustees  to 
contribute  the  policy-holders'  money  to  the  Republican  National 
Committee,"  reasons  the  New  York  World,  "it  must  also  have 
been  lawful  for  them  to  contribute  the  policy-holders'  money  to 
the  Hamilton  boodle  fund.  If  Mr.  Jerome's  campaign  fund  re- 
ceived contributions  from  life-insurance  companies,  urges  The 
World,  let  him  say  so,  and  "his  admirers  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  raise  the  sum  necessary  to  refund  it  and  to  enable  Mr.  Jerome 
to  be  free  from  any  obligations  to  insurance  officials  or  their  at- 
torneys."   The  New  York  Press  sees  a  glimmer  of  hope.     It  says : 

"Fortunately  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jerome,  which  insults  every 
idea  of  right  and  wrong,  and  which  flies  in  the  face  of  other  au- 
thorities, is  not  final.  The  public  will  not  despair  of  justice  for 
the  insurance  thieves  until  the  March  Grand  Jury,  which  must  as- 
sume the  responsibility,  approves  his  doctrine  that  the  way  to 
plunder  the  policy-holders  is  just  to  rob  them  and  say  it  is  for  a 
good  purpose,  and  with  no  evil  intent.  And  even  then  the  people 
would  not  be  altogether  hopeless  of  seeing  the  crooks  brought  to 
bar  on  proof  furnished  by  the  Andy  Hamiltons  and  other  members 
of  the  conspiracy  ! " 

But,  of  course,  Mr.  Jerome  has  his  friends  as  well  as  his  critics. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post,  for  instance,  can  see  that  it  "must 
have  been  a  disappointment  to  him  to  be  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion "  that  the  campaign  contributions  were  not  larceny.  "We 
ourselves  wish,"  adds  The  Post,  however,  "that  Mr.  Jerome  had 
not  seemed  to  feel  it  so  absolutely  necessary  to  be  certain  of  ob- 
taining a  conviction  before  going  on  to  prosecute."  What  the 
public  wants,  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  "  is  the  enactment  of 
a  law  which  will  put  an  end  to  the  practise."  As  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  observes  : 

"  The  defect  is  in  the  law,  and  it  should  be  remedied,  for  there 
is  hardly  any  way  in  which  corporations  can  do  more  harm  than 
in  using  their  funds  for  the  benefit  of  any  political  party.  It  is 
only  an  indirect  way  of  influencing  to  their  own  advantage  legisla- 
tion and  the  administration  of  law.  and,  if  carried  far  enough,  it 
Tnight  give  them  control  of  the  Government." 

Congress,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat, 
"should  not  hesitate  to  make  a  full  and  fair  inquiry  into  these 
matters,"  because  "  the  American  people  would  like  to  know  defi- 
nitely what  part  money  plays  in  the  selection  of  public  men,   and 


particularly  in  the  election  of  the  President  of  the  United  States." 
The  Washington  Times  sees  "  a  wholesome  change  "  coming  and 
soothingly  advises  members  of  Congress  to  go  without  such  con- 
tributions "for  a  few  campaigns."  The  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  sees  nothing  hopeful  about  the 
next  campaign,  at  all  events.     He  says : 

"The  second  instalment  of  Andrew  Hamilton's  revelations  and 
his  expert  testimony  concerning  the  origin  of  Republican  campaign 
funds  has  struck  a  cold  chill  to  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Campaign  Committee.  They  realize 
what  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  public  mind  this  opening  up  of 
the  covered  streams  which  have  been  flowing  into  the  money 
chests  of  the  party  will  have  in  the  fall  election.  Impatience  and 
anger  are  expressed  at  the  curious  attitude  of  Mr.  Bliss  in  refusing 
even  to  look  at  the  photograph  of  the  $75,000  voucher  which 
Andrew  Hamilton  holds." 

When  Hamilton  announced  that  he  holds  such  a  voucher  and 
produced  it,  in  order  to  refresh  Mr.  Bliss's  memory,  Mr.  Bliss's 
reply  was : 

"Such  a  statement  is  utterly  false.  I,  as  treasurer  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  did  not  receive  any  money,  nor  was 
any  voucher  therefor  issued  by  me.  I  do  not  know  Andrew  Ham- 
ilton, would  not  know  him  if  I  should  see  him,  and  never  heard  of 
him  until  recently." 

When  a  photograph  of  the  voucher  was  produced  by  the  New 
York  Herald's  reporter  for  his  inspection  Mr.  Bliss's  reply  was: 
"No,  sir,  I  won't  look  at  it.  I  decline  to  say  another  word  about 
the  matter." 

Clearly,  remarks  the  Boston  Herald,"  zX  this  time  the  people 
will  consider  the  Hamilton  vouchers  as  much  better  evidence  than 
the  word  of  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee." 
The  Bliss-Hamilton  dispute  has  only  served  to  concentrate  atten- 
tion upon  District-Attorney  Jerome's  opinion. 

Newspapers  are  beginning  to  advocate  plans  for  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  Jerome.     Says  the  New  York  World: 

"  The  Jerome  farce  has  gone  on  long  enough.  With  a  grand 
jury  desirous  of  doing  its  duty,  with  the  judge  faithfully  inter- 
preting the  law,  with  abundant  evidence  in  their  own  confessions, 
corroborated  by  many  witnesses,  the  only  bar  to  the  prosecution 
of  these  great  criminals  has  been  William  Travers  Jerome.  That 
bar  should  now  be  removed." 


next! 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


A    SURFEIT   OF   LOYALTY. 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


SOMEBODY'S    DELIGHT    TO    BARK    AND    BITE. 
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SENATOR  ALDRICH, 

Whom  Mr.  Phillips  calls  the  organizer  of  the 
"  Treason  of  the  Senate." 
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SENATOR  SPOONER, 

Called  the  "  mouth-piece  "  of  Senator  Aldrich. 


SENATOR  GORMAN, 

Called  by  Mr.  Phillips  the  "  right  bower  "  of 
Senator  Aldrich. 


SENATOR   ALDRICH    IN   THE   LIMELIGHT  OF 

EXPOSURE. 

DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS,  in  The  Cosmopolitan  Mag- 
azine for  April,  undertakes  to  show  us  that  Nelson  W.  Aid- 
rich  (Rep.),  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  is  the  head  and 
front  and  chief  organizer  of  what  he  calls  "  the  treason  of  the 
Senate."  The  Cosmopolitan,  be  it  said,  is  owned  by  Congressman 
William  Randolph  Hearst  (Dem.).  In  a  previous  article  Mr. 
Phillips  confined  his  attentions  in  a  manner  almost  as  flattering  to 
Senator  Depew,  of  New  York.  But,  says  Mr.  Phillips,  "long  be- 
fore Piatt  and  Depew  were  sent  to  the  Senate  by  and  for  'the  in- 
terests,' treason  had  been  organized  and  established  there."  Aid- 
rich,  Mr.  Phillips  assures  us,  is  rich  and  powerful.  "Treachery 
has  brought  him  wealth  and  rank,  if  not  honor,  of  a  certain  sort. 
He  must  laugh  at  us  grown-up  fools,  permitting  a  handful  to  bind 
the  might  of  our  80,000,000,  and  to  set  us  all  to  work  for  them." 
Has  Aldrich  intellect?  the  writer  asks,  and  his  answer  is:  "Per- 
haps. But  he  does  not  show  it.  He  has  never  in  his  twenty-five 
years  of  service  in  the  Senate  introduced  or  advocated  a  measure 
that  shows  any  conception  of  life  above  what  might  be  expected 
in  a  Hungry  Joe."  And  yet,  the  Aldrich  machine  controls  the 
Legislature,  the  election  boards,  courts,  the  entire  machinery  of 
the  "  republican  form  of  government " — at  least  in  Rhode  Island. 
His  principals  are  "  the  interests,"  and  Aldrich's  real  work  consists 
in  getting  the  wishes  of  his  principals,  directly  or  through  lawyers, 
we  are  told,  and  "  putting  these  wishes  into  proper  form  if  they  are 
orders  for  legislation,  or  into  proper  channels  if  they  are  orders 
to  kill  or  emasculate  legislation.  This  work  is  all  done,  of  course, 
behind  the  scenes."  When  Aldrich  is  getting  orders  there  is,  nat- 
urally, never  any  witness.  Secrecy  in  consulting  with  his  lieuten- 
ants, secrecy  in  the  Senate  committee-room — these  are  Senator 
Aldrich's  conditions  of  work.     To  quote  : 

"  Aldrich  is  in  person  chairman  of  the  chief  Senate  committee 
— finance.  There  he  labors,  assisted  by  Gorman,  his  right  bower, 
who  takes  his  place  as  chairman  when  the  Democrats  are  in  power; 
by  Spooner,  his  left  bovver  and  public  mouth-piece;  by  Allison, 
that  Nestor  of  craft ;  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  Penrose  ;  by 
Tom  Piatt,  of  New  York,corruptionist  and  life-long  agent  of  cor- 
ruptionists  ;  by  Joe  Bailey,  of  Tc:;as ;  and  several  other  sympa- 
thetic or  silent  spirits.  Together  they  concoct  and  sugar-coat  the 
bitter  doses  for  the  people — the  loot  measures  and  the  suffocating 
of  the  measures  in  restraint  of  loot." 

Mr.  Phillips  asks  us  to  notice  that  Aldrich  also  sits  in  the  pow- 


erful Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  while  his  "pal,"  Elkins,  of 
West  Virginia,  is  chairman.  In  the  Commerce  Committee  "he 
has  Frye,  of  Maine,  to  look  after  such  matters  as  the  projected, 
often  postponed,  but  never  abandoned  loot  through  ship  subsidy." 
Others  take  care  of  his  interests  in  other  committees,  but  he  him- 
self sits  in  the  important  Committee  on  Rules,  of  which  Spooner, 
his  mouth-piece,  is  chairman.  Senatorial  courtesy,  of  course,  pre- 
vents publicity  of  what  goes  on  in  Senate  committee  meetings. 
But  the  people,  says  Mr.  Phillips,  do  not  need  to  see  the  processes. 
"  They  see,  they  feel,  they  suffer  from  the  finished  result — the  bad 
law  enacted,  the  good  law  killed."  When  Senator  Bacon  in  1903 
moved  to  call  on  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  full 
facts  about  the  selling  of  American  goods  at  prices  from  25  to  a 
full  100  per  cent,  cheaper  abroad  than  at  home,  we  are  told,  Aid- 
rich  at  once  moved  to  refer  the  resolution  to  his  committee,  and 
the  motion  was  carried.  Mr.  Aldrich  said,  "Absurd!"  and  the 
Senate  "  refused  even  to  call  upon  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
the  facts." 

Three  acts  of  "treason"  on  the  part  of  Senator  Aldrich  are 
charged  by  Mr.  Phillips.  The  first  was  the  murder  of  the  McKin- 
ley  bill  and  the  substitution  for  it  by  Aldrich  of  a  bill  calculated 
to  enrich  "  the  interests."  The  President  signed  the  bill,  and  he 
and  his  party,  and  all  who  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  were  de- 
feated at  the  polls,  but  Aldrich  remained  secure  in  the  Rhode 
Island  seat  of  the  Senate.  In  the  case  of  the  Wilson  bill  there 
was  a  similar  transformation  in  which  "  the  interests  "  were  looked 
after  thoroughly  and  carefully.  In  1897  the  Dingley  Tariff  bill 
gave  Aldrich  another  opportunity.  The  bill  left  the  House  almost 
as  "  the  interests  "  wished  to  see  it,  but  not  quite  perfect.  There 
again  Aldrich  changed  and  amended  so  that  his  principals  would 
continue  to  be  enriched.  And,  Mr.  Phillips  observes,  "  since  1897 
the  up-piling  of  huge  fortunes,  the  reduction  of  the  American  peo- 
ple toward  wage  and  salary  slavery,  has  gone  forward  with  ama- 
zing rapidity.  The  thieves  use  each  year's  haul  to  make  larger 
nets  for  larger  hauls  the  next." 

Who  is  Aldrich?  He  was  born  in  1841,  is  only  sixty-four  years 
old,  and,  therefore,  good  for  at  least  another  fifteen  years,  Mr. 
Phillips  thinks.  He  began  his  career  as  a  grocery  boy,  and  sub- 
sequently became  a  clerk  in  a  fish  store,  then  in  a  grocery,  then 
bookkeeper,  partner,  and  he  is  still  a  wholesale  grocer.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  was  sent  to  Congress,  and  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1881.  In  1901  his  daughter  married  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  the  only  son  of  the  head  of  the  Standard  Oil. 
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This  fact,  says  Mr    Phillips,  "places  the  final  and  strongest  seal 
upon  the  bonds  uniting  Aldrich  and  'the  interests.*  " 

Other  writers  besides  Mr.  Phillips  have  been  attacking  the  Sen- 
ate. In  commenting  upon  remarks  by  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens,  the 
New  York  Sun  observes  : 

'"The  Senate  can  not  be  reformed,  says  Mr.  Steffens,  'except  by 
reforming  first  the  city,  county,  and  State  governments.'  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  had  a  vague  idea  of  the  cold  fact  which  Mr. 
Steffens  has  discovered  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  and  coldness. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  a  bad  Senate  was  practi- 
cally impossible  because  a  corrupt  people  and  corrupt  local  govern- 
ments were  practically  inconceivable.  Mr.  Steffens  has  discovered 
that  political  depravity  is  a  national  epidemic  and  not  a  local  dis- 
order.    If  the  people  were  good  they  would  have  a  good  Senate. 

"  We  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Steffens  that  the  stream  will  not 
rise  higher  than  its  source,  and  we  fail  to  see  the  good  of  scolding 
it  for  its  failure  to  do  so." 

Senator  Lodge,  likewise,  fails  to  see  that  good.  In  a  speech 
defending  the  Senate  against  all  the  various  attacks  it  has  sus- 
tained, the  Senator  eloquently  inveighed  against  the  accusers  and 
assured  them  that  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "no  man  was  ever 
written  down  except  by  himself."  The  New  York  Evening  Post, 
in  jocund  mood,  advocates  an  extended  circulation  of  The  Con- 
gressional Record.  The  Post  quotes  a  sort  of  country-store  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  concerning  the  dry-dock  Dewey  in  support  of 
its  opinion  and  observes  : 

"We,  for  our  part,  would  be  content  with  things  as  they  are  if 
we  could  but  place  a  copy  of  The  Congressional  Record  in  the 
hands  of  every  man  and  woman  in  this  fair  land.  Were  this  done, 
correspondence  schools  and  universities  by  extension  might  fade 
away.  Not  only  would  the  most  instructive  printed  matter  in  the 
world  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  toiling  plain  people,  but  they 
would  refuse  to  patronize  the  ten-cent  monthlies,  and  the  power  of 
these  publications  to  misrepresent  the  Senate  would  be  a  thing  of 
the  past." 


COMPANIES,  BUT  NO    FRANCHISES,  IN 
CHICAGO. 

THE  American  press  are  elated  over  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  that  the  Chicago  street-railway  companies  can  go  on 
for  the  ninety-nine  years  of  life  given  them  by  the  act  of  1865,  but 
that  their  franchises  revert  to  the  people.  "  Corporate  privileges 
can  only  be  held  to  be  granted  as  against  public  rights  when  con- 


ferred in  plain  and  explicit  terms,"  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Day,  who  wrote  the  decision.     To  quote  further: 

"The  act  of  February  6,  1865,  amending  the  act  of  February  14, 
1859,  had  the  effect  to  extend  the  corporate  lives  of  the  Chicago 
City  Railway  Company,  the  North  Chicago  City  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  the  Chicago  West  Division  Railway  Company  for  the 
term  of  ninety-nine  years." 

This  act,  lobbied  through  the  Legislature  in  great  haste,  says 
nothing  about  extending  the  lives  of  the  franchises  themselves,  so 


TWELVE  MONTHS  OF   THIS    EVERY  YEAR. 

— Webster  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


MAYOR   DUNNE, 

Who  can  now  be  master  of  the  Chicago  traction  situation  if  he 
chooses. 

the  Court  deems  them  dead.  It  is  as  tho  a  man  held  a  deed  for  a 
house  and  the  Court  said,  Keep  the  deed,  but  the  house  belongs 
to  some  one  else.  So  that,  remarks  the  Chicago  Tribune,  if  the 
companies  "can  not  get  permission  from  the  city  of  Chicago  to 
carry  on  business  here,  their  corporate  life  will  be  a  'barren  ideal- 
ity.' The  Supreme  Court  has  given  the  companies  the  shadow, 
and  the  city  the  substance."  The  city  already  has  municipal 
ownership  within  its  grasp,  says  the  Chicago  Evening  Post.  "  It 
is  in  far  better  position  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  traction 
companies  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  the  terms  it  can  impose 
may  be  that  much  better."  Chicago  rejoices  over  its  masterful 
situation.     In  the  words  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News : 

"  Wise  action  in  accordance  with  sound  business  principles  on 
the  part  of  the  city  authorities  should  lead  speedily  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  new  system  of  street  railways  of  the  best  construction 
and  operated  in  the  best  manner  under  the  complete  control  of 
the  city  and  tending  toward  municipal  ownership  as  rapidly  as  the 
Administration  can  prepare  itself  for  that  great  responsibility  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  citizens  can  now  unite  upon  a  safe  and 
effective  program  along  this  line." 

Many  papers  outside  of  Chicago  are  fully  as  enthusiastic.  "  It 
is  a  notable  victory,  not  only  for  Chicago,  but  for  righteousness 
and  justice,"  exclaims  the  Detroit  News,  and  The  Rocky  Mountain 
News  (Denver)  draws  from  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  hope  and 
sustenance  for  Denver  in  a  similar  struggle.  "A  few  more  deci- 
sions of  radical  tendency,"  predicts  the  Springfield  Republican. 
and  the  Senate  will  cease  to  clamor  for  a  "court  review  "  of  rail- 
way rates. 

But  some  there  be,  as,  for  instance,  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
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who  look  with  a  suspicious  eye  upon  the  decision,  and  fear  it  will 
"only  make  contusion  more  confounded."  What  those  papers 
fear  is  that  the  #100,000,000  or  so  of  capital  floating  in  these  com- 
panies will  not  let  itself  be  sunk  without  a  fight.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  moreover,  has  its  doubts  as  to  how  capital- 
ists would  look  upon  the  #75,000,000  of  "Mueller  certificates," 
which,  on  April  3,  Chicago  votes  to  issue  or  not  to  issue,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  existing  lines.  The  New  York  Tribune  cites 
the  opinion  of  James  Dalrymple,  the  Glasgow  municipal-owner- 
ship expert,  who  examined  the  Chicago  traction  situation  last  year. 
His  words  were : 

"  There  would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  grave  danger  in  your  city 
attempting  to  operate  what  would  be  the  largest  street-railway 
undertaking  in  the  world  without  making  a  very  radical  change  in 
the  methods  usually  employed  in  carrying  on  municipal  work  by 
the  cities  of  the  United  States." 

These  words  have  been  rather  too  well  heeded  by  Mayor 
Dunne,  points  out  the  Baltimore  American,  and  the  Supreme- 
court  decision  leaves  him  in  a  somewhat  embarrassing  position. 
Still,  as  Mayor  Dunne  was  elected  on  a  platform  of  municipal 
ownership  of  street  railways,  The  American  feels  it  reasonable  to 
infer  that  he  will  now  move  for  such  ownership. 


But  the  President's  action  comes  as  a  surprise  to  those  papers 
which  recall  that  Mr.  Storcr  is,  in  a  sense,  a  member  ol  President 
Roosevelt's  family.  Mrs.  Storer,  formerly  Miss  Longworth,  is 
the  aunt  of  Nicholas  Longworth,  the  husband  of  the  President's 
eldest  daughter.     One  report  says  that  there  is  still  the  best  of 


THE   BELLAMY   STORER   LESSON. 

IN  the  absence  of  any  official  explanation  of  the  President's 
somewhat  brusk  treatment  of  Bellamy  Storer,  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Austria  Hungary,  the  press  seem  to  think  they  have 
discovered  the  cause  of  the  diplomat's  removal.     The  Washington 


CHARLES  S.  FRANCIS, 

Our  new  Ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary. 

correspondent  of  the  Providence  Journal  thinks  the  President 
acted  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  interference  of  the  Am- 
bassador's wife  in  Catholic-church  affairs  in  Europe  ;  and  this 
explanation  is  accepted  by  many  of  the  papers.  "  If  these  asser- 
tions are  true,"  declares  the  Richmond  News-Leader,  "Mr. 
Storer's  removal  was  not  only  right,  but  necessary."  The  Catho- 
lic Church,  we  are  told  further,  "has  its  own  leaders,  directors, 
and  officers  who  presumably  are  entirely  capable  of  controlling 
and  guiding  it  without  any  suggestion  from  the  President,  an  am- 
bassador, or  anybody  else." 


BELLAMY  STORER, 

A  relative,  by  marriage,  of  the  President,  suddenly  relieved  of  his 
diplomatic  post  at  Vienna. 

feeling  between  the  President  and  Mr.  Storer,  and  implies  that  the 
diplomat  may  be  advanced  to  a  more  important  ambassadorship. 
And  another  statement  says  that  Mr.  Storer  was  retired  because 
he  has  habitually  absented  himself  from  his  post  without  leave  and 
that  he  has  been  almost  contemptuously  indifferent  to  communi- 
cations from  the  State  Department  and  the  President.  The  Phil- 
adelphia Telegraph  thinks  this  fairly  presents  the  situation : 

"  Rumor  has  it  that  Mrs.  Storer  is  an  ambitious  lady,  who,  while 
altogether  charming,  socially,  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  forth-putting 
in  carrying  out  whatever  plans  she  may  be  pleased  to  devise  or 
adopt.  Mrs.  Storer  is  an  ardent  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  She  is  credited  with  actively  promoting  a  design  to 
create  another  American  cardinalate.  It  is  supposed  also  that 
she  would  be  glad  to  see  the  influence  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment brought  to  bear  on  the  Government  of  France  to  mitigate 
the  severity  with  which  the  Gallic  anticlerical  laws  are  being  ad- 
ministered. Now,  if  it  should  be  found  that  Aunty  Storer  had 
been  so  imprudent  as  to  attempt  the  exploitation  of  her  new  family 
relationship  to  introduce  some  of  her  ideas  into  the  White-house 
circle,  the  short,  sharp,  and  decisive  action  of  the  President  cul- 
minating in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Francis  might  possibly  be  ac- 
counted for." 

But  whatever  the  reason  for  the  diplomat's  removal,  the  Roches- 
ter Democrat  and  Chronicle  sees  no  excuse  "for  lugging  Mr. 
Storer's  religion  into  the  matter."  "  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  con- 
sequence," that  paper  adds,  "  whether  Mr.  Storer  is  a  Catholic  or 
a  Protestant,  and  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  taken  that  into  consideration."  The  Pittsburg 
Post  believes  that  the  "  President  has  indulged  in  one  of  those  fits 
of  impulsiveness  which  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  startled 
the  country." 

Charles  S.  Francis,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  former  American  Minister 
to  Greece,  Rumania,  and  Servia,  is   to   succeed  Mr.  Storer.     Mr. 
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Francis  is  editor  and  owner  of  the  Troy  Times.     The  New  York 
Times  says  of  the  appointment : 

"  Mr.  Francis  will  go  to  Vienna  in  what  Mr.  Greeley  would  have 
called  'mighty  interesting'  times,  not  only  for  the  diplomatist 
but  for  the  journalist  and  trained  observer  of  events.  The  dual 
empire  is  agitated  by  a  most  strenuous  conflict  between  the  two 
races  of  which  chiefly  its  people  is  made  up,  and  the  policy  of  the 
aged  Emperor  in  proposing  extended  suffrage  as  a  conclusive 
move  on  his  side  against  the  Magyar  leaders  must  tend  to  impor- 
tant changes,  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  outcome.  It  is  a 
striking  opportunity  for  a  representative  of  the  great  Western 
Republic  to  watch  the  effect  of  a  radical  democratic  policy  put 
into  operation  by  the  head  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg— in  its  time 
the  most  autocratic  of  the  reigning  European  houses,  except  Rus- 
sia— against  the  Magyars,  themselves  the  most  aristocratic  and 
obstinate  of  races.  And  it  may  be  Mr.  Francis's  fortune  to  see 
what  all  Europe  has  dreaded  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  death 
of  Francis  Joseph  and  the  possible  change  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe." 

WHY  TRUSTS  SIN. 

THAT  some  one  has  blundered  in  the  Beef-trust  inquiry  the 
press  generally  agree,  and,  sad  to  say,  they  think  it  was 
Commissioner  Garfield.  The  New  York  Press,  for  instance,  feels 
there  has  been  "  colossal  imbecility  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Beef  Trust."  These  sharp  remarks  are  called  forth  by  United 
States  District  Judge  Humphreys's  decision  that  the  individual 
meat-packers  indicted  for  conspiracy  under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust law  are  immune  from  criminal  prosecution.  The  immunity 
to  the  individual,  the  Court  holds,  "  flows  "  to  the  witness,  as  it 
were,  automatically.  These  individuals  who  freely  gave  informa- 
tion to  Commissioner  Garfield  and  thereby  go  free  are  J.  Ogden 
Armour,  Edward  Morris,  Charles  W.  Armour,  Ira  N.  Morris, 
Louis  F.  Swift,  Edward  F.  Swift,  Charles  N.  Swift,  Edward 
Cudahy,  Arthur  Meeker,  T.  J.  Connors,  and  six  others.  The  cor- 
porations that  must  stand  trial  are  the  Armour  Packing  Company, 
Armour  &  Company,  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  the  Fair- 
banks Canning  Company,  and  Swift  &  Company. 

Under  the  law,  says  Judge  Humphreys  in  his  opinion,  "  the  im- 
munity pleas  filed  by  the  defendants  will  be  sustained  as  to  the 
individuals  and  denied  to  the  corporations."  As  the  Court  ex- 
plains : 

"  It  is  conceded  that  the  privilege  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion can  not  be  taken  from  the  citizen  without  giving  to  him  some- 
thing equally  valuable  in  return.  The  privilege  of  the  amendment 
permits  a  refusal  to  answer  a  question  relating  to  the  offense.  The 
privilege  must  be  claimed  by  the  witness  at  the  time.  The  immu- 
nity flows  to  the  witness  without  any  claim  on  his  part. 

"  Garfield  came  to  the  defendants  and  held  up  before  them  the 
powers  of  his  office.  They  did  not  go  to  him  and  volunteer  any- 
thing. Now,  since  the  defendants  volunteered  nothing,  but  gave 
only  what  was  demanded  by  an  officer  who  had  the  right  to  make 
the  demand,  and  gave  in  good  faith  under  a  sense  of  legal  compul- 
sion, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  entitled  to  immunity." 

In  arguing  against  this  immunity  just  prior  to  the  decision,  At- 
torney-General Moody  railed  bitterly  against  this  claim  of  immu- 
nity, made  by  Mr.  Miller,  of  defendants'  counsel.  Every  offender 
would  simply  go  to  Washington,  unbosom  himself  to  an  official, 
and  be  immune.     To  quote  : 

"  Washington  under  such  circumstances  would  become  a  great 
resort,  not  only  in  winter,  but  in  summer.  All  the  people  who  are 
violating  the  laws  of  the  land  may  go  there  at  intervals  and  obtain 
immunity.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  go  there  in  obedience  to  the 
compulsion  of  the  law.  The  law  is  a  license  to  commit  crime. 
Now,  I  can  fancy  these  gentlemen  gathering  there.  I  can  fancy 
Mr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Armour,  and  their  meeting  in  Washington  with 
some  other  great  magnate  who  has  been  there  and  has  been 
washed  in  what  I  may  call 'Miller's  bath.'  1  can  imagine  them 
meeting  and  saying, 'Good  morning,  good  morning,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, have  you  had  your  immunity  bath  this  morning?'  Look  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  thing." 


The  Philadelphia  Press  calls  the  decision  "  clearly  a  logical  se- 
quence "  of  the  Paper-  and  Tobacco-trust  decisions  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  At  least  it  gives  full  publicity  to  trust  secrets.  But 
most  papers  find  small  comfort  in  that.  "The  escape  of  the  in- 
dicted meat-packers  seems  assured,"  puts  in  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Court  only  followed  the  precedent  in  the  Paul  Morton 
case,  and  concludes  that,  in  any  event,  this  decision  will  tend  to 
prove  the  dubious  usefulness  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  But  the  New  York  Press  is  very  bitter  on  the  subject.  It 
wishes  it  knew  where  else  Mr.  Garfield  has  been  recklessly  be- 
stowing immunity.     It  goes  on  : 

"  So  if  Mr.  Garfield  has  been  doing  to  the  Coal  Trust  and 
Standard  Oil  what  he  did  to  the  Beef  Trust,  the  Rockefellers  and 
Baers  can  not  be  put  in  prison,  even  if  they  have  confessed  their 
crimes. 

"They  can  laugh  and  jeer  at  the  law,  they  can  terrify  the  Ad- 
ministration with  its  Banquo's  ghost  of  Paul  Morton,  and  they  can 
go  on  robbing  the  people  just  as  they  did  before.  The  only  rem- 
edy we.can  give  in  that  case  will  be  a  liberal  dose  of  Garfield  pub- 
licity, whereby  we  may  learn  that  the  Standard  Oil,  like  the  Beef 
Trust,  is  a  public  benefactor  whose  organizer  we  ought  to  fall 
upon  our  knees  and  thank.  Probably  we  shall  be  informed  that 
the  Coal  Trust  takes  a  paltry  2  per  cent,  of  profit  because  the 
Lord  in  his  infinite  wisdom  has  committed  the  property  interests 
of  the  country  to  the  care  of  the  Baers,  Armours,  Rockefellers, 
and  Ryans,  and  they  are  conscientiously  discharging  the  sacred 
trust ! " 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    FRANKNESS    WITH    LABOR 

MEN. 
'  I  "HE  address  of  President  Roosevelt  to  a  delegation  of  organ- 
*■  ized  labor  headed  by  Samuel  Gompers  is  universally 
acclaimed  by  the  papers  that  comment  on  it  for  its  sincerity  and 
sound  good  sense.  Even  newspapers  not  in  the  habit  of  praising 
the  President  laud  the  strength  and  directness  of  his  reply  to  the 
labor  men's  lengthy  memorial.  "  Kindly  in  tone,"  remarks  the  Phil- 
adelphia Press  (Rep.) "  and  friendly  in  spirit,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
so  open,  direct,  just,  and  reasonable  that  it  must  have  commanded 
the  respect  of  those  to  whom  it.  was  immediately  spoken,  as  it 
secures  the  approval  of  the  great  body  of  the  people." 

Some  of  the  complaints  of  the  labor  men,  made  to  both  Speaker 
Cannon  and  the  President,  were  that  the  eight-hour  law  was  not 
enforced  on  the  Isthmus,  that  prison  labor  is  competing  with  union 
labor,  undesirable  immigrants  are  arriving,  the  Chinese-exclusion 
law  is  violated,  and  the  use  of  the  injunction  is  abused.  Of  the 
injunction  they  say : 

"  The  beneficent  writ  of  injunction  intended  to  protect  property 
rights  has,  as  used  in  labor  disputes,  been  perverted  so  as  to  attack 
and  destroy  personal  freedom,  and  in  a  manner  to  hold  that  the 
employer  has  some  property  rights  in  the  labor  of  the  workmen. 
Instead  of  obtaining  the  relief  which  labor  has  sought,  it  is  seri- 
ously threatened  with  statutory  authority  for  existing  judicial  usur- 
pation." 

Some  of  the  President's  replies  were  that  conditions  on  the 
Isthmus  are  soabsolutely  different  from  those  in  the  United  States 
"  that  there  is  no  possible  analogy  between  them";  that  the  scare 
about  Chinese  labor  is  "  a  mere  chimera";  that  so  far  as  protecting 
labor  against  undesirable  immigration  is  concerned,  he  will  do  all 
in  his  power  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  wage- 
worker,  "  except  to  do  what  is  wrong,  and  I  will  not  do  that  for  him 
or  for  any  man."  Perhaps  the  most  forceful  part  of  the  reply  was 
his  statement  on  the  use  of  the  writ  of  injunction,  as  follows : 

"As  for  the  right  of  injunction,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
this  power  lodged  in  the  courts,  tho,  of  course,  any  abuse  of  the 
power  is  strongly  to  be  reprobated.  During  the  four  and  a  half 
years  that  I  have  been  President  I  do  not  remember  an  instance 
where  the  Government  has  invoked  the  right  of  injunction  against 
a  combination  of  laborers.     We  have  invoked  it  certainly  a  score 
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of  times  against  combinations  of  capital ;  I  think  possibly  oftener. 
Thus,  tho  we  have  secured  the  issuance  of  injunctions  in  a  number 
of  cases  against  capitalistic  combinations,  it  has  happened  that  we 
have  never  tried  to  secure  an  injunction  against  a  combination  of 
labor.  But,  understand  me,  gentlemen,  if  1  ever  thought  it  neces- 
sary, if  I  thought  a  combination  of  laborers  were  doing  wrong,  I 
would  apply  for  an  injunction  against  them  just  as  quick  as  against 
so  many  capitalists." 

"  Refreshingly  straight  and  wholesome  talk,"  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  calls  it,  and  adds  this  about  the  labor  men  : 

"They  desire  to  be  exempt  from  the  ordinary  processes  of  the 
courts— processes  which,  as  the  President  showed,  they  are  the 
first  to  invoke  against  employers  of  labor.  These  haters  of  privi- 
lege covet  the  most  intolerable  of  all  privileges  for  themselves. 
Many  of  them  foreign-born,  or  the  children  of  immigrants,  they 
would  cut  off  from  others  the  opportunities  which  they  themselves 
have  enjoyed.  Complaining  that  they  suffer  from  discrimination, 
they  would  discriminate  ruthlessly  against  the  Chinese.  Through- 
out, their  program  is  one  of  thoroughgoing  exclusion  and  monop- 
oly. The  Standard  Oil  Company  never  did  anything  more  cruel 
and  remorseless  in  crushing  a  rival  than  these  representatives  of 
organized  labor  stand  ready  to  do  in  the  case  of  laborers  from 
abroad  or  outside  the  unions." 

And  The  Post,  which  finds  so  much  to  blame  in  the  President 
ordinarily,  thinks  we  ought  to  thank  him  for  his  attitude.  "  It  is 
well,"  says  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  "that  the  Labor  Trust 
should  have  noticed  occasionally  that  its  members  have  no  more 
rights  than  common,  ordinary  citizens." 


HOW  JUDGE  PARKER'S  ADVICE  IS  RECEIVED. 

JUDGE  PARKER'S  emergence  from  his  comfortable  obscur- 
ity to  advise  the  South  to  give  the  Democratic  party  its  nomi- 
nee in  1908  does  not  seem  to  arouse  any  extraordinary  enthusiasm, 
South  or  North.  Not  even  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.), 
which  seemed  to  see  wisdom  in  everything  the  judge  said  in  1904, 
can  see  any  wisdom  in  his  words  this  time.  Indeed,  maintains 
The  Post,  the  Southern  Presidential  possibilities  are  themselves 
"the  first  to  perceive  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  look  for  a 
President  in  the  South. "     These  are  the  words  of  the  ex-candidate  : 

"  Until  the  Democrats  of  Nebraska  and  New  York  and  other 
Northern  States  have  brought  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance — or 
at  least  so  long  as  they  are  threatening  to  give  themselves  and  the 
party  over  to  further  destruction — should  you  not  assert  your- 
selves? You  have  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  Your 
statesmen  have  demonstrated  their  ability  not  only  to  take  care  of 
the  interests  of  their  States  and  their  section,  but  they  have  been 
the  only  dam  against  aggression  at  home  and  the  threat  of  dis- 
credit abroad.  Among  them  are  men  with  the  knowledge,  expe- 
rience, honesty,  and  courage  to  represent  their  fellow  partizans 
without  the  surrender  of  principle  and  their  fellow  countrymen 
with  safety  and  honor." 

The  trouble  was  not  with  the  geography,  but  with  the  principles 
of  the  candidates,  comments  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  and  most 
other  Northern  papers  concur  in  these  opinions.  When  it  came 
to  a  choice  between  Judge  Parker  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  country, 
observes  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  "preferred  the  quick  to  the 
dead." 

In  the  South  it  is  slightly  different.  In  a  tentative,  semi-apolo- 
getic way,  a  number  of  newspapers  are  taking  Judge  Parker's 
words  seriously.  The  Savannah  News  (Dem.),  for  one,  thinks 
that  "  unless  we  are  mistaken  Judge  Parker's  address  will  have  an 
inspiring  effect  upon  Southern  Democrats,"  while  the  Florida 
Times-Union  (Dem.)  observes: 

"The  truth  is,  Southern  men  and  Southern  statesmanship  were 
never  so  much  appreciated  at-  the  North  as  now.  The  present 
centralizing  tendencies  of  the  Republicans  have  brought  out  more 
clearly  the  constitutionalism  of  the  South.  Northern  men  are  be- 
ginning to  learn  that  the  South  has  never  for  a  moment  departed 
from  the  Constitution  that  the  fathers  made,  and  that  with  our 


people  the  written  compact  has  always  been,  is  now  and  always 
will  be,  the  bible  of  American  liberty." 

The  Mobile  Register  (Dem.)  has  a  feeling  that  "  there  are  strong 
men  in  the  South  who  could  make  it  interesting  for  any  Republi- 
can candidate  for  the  Presidency;"  nay,  more,  in  the  words  of 
the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.)  "  to  tin-  leadership  of  the  South  the 
party  might  well  turn  for  the  solution  of  its  difficulties,  the  ;un,il 
gamation  of  all  its  forces."     for  tho  il  is  a  trille  early  as  yet  to 


ENCOURAGING. 

The  Judge — "  I've  led  him,  and  Billy,  there— he's  led  him.    Try  him, 
colonel;  he  may  take  a  fancy  to  you."      — Warren  in  the  Boston  Herald. 

select  the  timber,  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  (Dem.)  thinks  never- 
theless that  "  when  the  time  comes  the  South  will  doubtless  have 
sound  material  for  the  White  House." 

Those  newspapers,  however,  that  see  small  wisdom  in  Judge 
Parker's  advice  (and  they  are  many)  are  far  more  positive  in  assert- 
ing their  views.  Apparently,  says  the  Nashville  American  (Dem.), 
"Judge  Parker  is  anxious  for  some  other  Democrat  to  have  the 
record  of  meeting  with  greater  defeat  than  he  did.  It  would  be 
easy  for  a  Southern  Democrat  to  make  such  a  record."  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chattanooga  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  the  sugared  words 
of  the  ex-candidate  were  so  much  "  grateful  appreciation  "  rather 
than  "a  sound  judicial  opinion,"  and  the  Charleston  (S.  C). News 
and  Courier  has  this  to  say  : 

"  Personally  we  question  the  expediency  as  well  as  the  practica- 
bility of  the  South  doing  as  Judge  Parker  would  have  it  do.  The 
words  in  which  Judge  Parker  praises  the  South  for  its  consistency 
and  achievements  are  very  flattering  and  very  pleasant  to  the  ear. 
But  it  would  be  needless  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  there  has 
been  an  all-potent  reason  for  the  South's  loyalty  to  the  Democratic 
party.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  were  the  policy  Judge 
Parker  advises  adopted,  there  would  not  be  wanting  those  in  the 
East,  North,  and  West  who  would  raise  a  cry  of 'sectionalism  ' 
which  would  rally  to  their  standard  a  vast  multitude  of  voters." 

The  Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  clinches  the  foregoing  argu- 
ments with  this  advice:  "If  Republicans  may  presume  to  advise 
Democrats,  it  would  be  to  say  that  they  should  think  of  issues 
rather  than  States  or  sections." 

While  he  was  about  it,  Judge  Parker  delivered  himself  of  an- 
other opinion.     In  Birmingham  (Ala.)  he  said  : 

"  I  am  convinced,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  ask  for  the  nomination  of  the  Republican  party  for 
a  third  term." 

But  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  (Dem.)  thinks  the  idea 
"  is  of  no  value  in  determining   the    intentions  of  the  President  " 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


AUDIENCES  WHO   DO    NOT  THINK. 

MADAME   YVETTE   GUILBERT,one  of  the  few  vaude 
ville  artists  of  the  day  whose  work  may  be  said  to  assume 
something  approaching  intellectual  proportions,  and  who  is  now, 
as  it  happens,  touring  this  country  in  her  professional  capacity,  is 
responsible  for   an    article   in   the  Monde 
Moderne  (Paris)  in  which  she  gives  utter- 
ance to  her  opinions  concerning  the  English 
drama  and  the  quality  of  the  plays  provided 
for  the  entertainment  of  English-speaking 
audiences.    Of  those  audiences  themselves 
she  has  much  to  say.    Incidentally  Madame 
Guilbert  expresses  a  view  concerning  that 
much-discussed  play  of  Mr.    George  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  "  Mrs.  Warren's   Profession." 
Of  this  dramatic  work  she  says: 

"  Among  French  people  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Warren  would  be  considered  as  the 
supreme  cry  of  anguish  from  the  soul  of 
a  disappointed  woman,  accusing  the  world 
of  heartlessness.  '  I  am  what  I  am,'  one  can 
almost  hear  her  say, 'because  you  are  what 
you  are.'  Is  a  woman  to  be  the  passive 
victim,  for  all  time  and  no  matter  what 
her  condition,  of  arbitrary  social  con- 
ventions ?  When  labor  does  not  sufficiently 
attract  men,  by  its  rewards  or  its  honors, 
they  go  on  strike  or  bring  about  revolu- 
tions, and  it  is  by  fire  and  sword  that  they 
struggle  for  the 'better  life.'  But  woman 
appears  to  be  doomed  to  remain  without  a 
remedy.  In  America  and  England  Mrs. 
Warren  was  condemned  immediately,  for 
the  reason  that  the  peculiar  theories  she 
propounded  appeared  scandalous,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  playwright,  faulty  in  his 
technique  Mad  not  sufficiently  elaborated 
and  folded  them.  In  France  the  play  would 
have  been  attentively  listened  to.  There, 
the  play-going  public  would  have  entered 
into  the  spirit  of,  and  seized,  the  psycho- 
logical aspect  of  Mrs.  Warren.  They  would 
have  fully  understood  the  miseries,  griefs, 
temptations,  and  struggles  of  a  woman 
who  was  the  innocent  [victim  of  a  selfish  and  heartless  society." 

English  dramatic  art,  Madame  Guilbert  finds,  is  everywhere 
characterized  by  a  naivete"  meretricious  and  false.  The  French 
drama,  on  the  contrary,  owes  its  glories  to  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
humanly  frank  and  without  hypocrisy.  English  plays  are  too 
problematical :  there  is  no  truth  in  them,  and  perfect  art  is  impos- 
sible without  truth.  "Give  us  happy  endings"  would  seem  to  be 
the  cry  of  the  followers  of  English  drama.  They  do  not  go  to  the 
theater  to  think,  and  consequently  they  forget  that  happy  endings, 
in  real  life,  are  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule.  That  this 
unthinking  public  is  too  much  considered  by  managers,  Madame 
Guilbert  makes  no  attempt  to  disguise  : 

"  English  managers  seek  to  amuse  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  spec- 
tators with  beautiful  staging  and  sparkling  music.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  educate  them,  as  in  France,  where  people  go  to  the  thea- 
ter, not  to  be  amused  like  children,  but  to  be  entertained  like 
grown-up  people.  When  English  playwrights  attempt  to  cater  for 
serious  people,  they  make  it  their  aim  to  till  the  stage  with  as 
many  duchesses,  dukes,  and  lords  as  possible,  all  of  whose  love- 
affairs  are  like  fairy-tales.  Any  one  who  does  not  possess  a  title 
is  enormously  wealthy— at  least  a  millionaire.  Rarely  does  one 
see  people  of  the  poor-but-honest  type,  and  the  middle  class  is 
principally  conspicuous  by  the  infrequency  of  its  appearance. 
The  whole  scope  of  life,  according  to  English  dramatists  of  the 


YVETTE   GUILBERT. 

English  and  American  audiences,  she  says,  go  to 
the  theater  to  be  amused  like  children,  but  "French, 
German,  Austrian,  Italian,  and  Russian  audiences 
will  not  allow  their  intelligence  to  be  insulted  by 
dramatic  art  that  does  not  call  for  the  exercise  of  their 
mental  powers  and  does  not  move  their  souls." 


present,  would  appear  to  be  limited  by  the  two  conditions  of 
wealth  and  aristocracy — both  being  indispensable  to  the  appetite 
of  the  English-speaking  public." 

French,  German,  Austrian,  Italian,  and  Russian  audiences  will 
not  allow  their  intelligence  to  be  insulted  by  dramatic  art  that  does 
not  call  for  the  exercise  of  their  mental  powers  and  which  does 
not  move  their  souls,  says,  in  effect,  Madame  Guilbert.  Tragedy, 
they  know  full  well,  is  as  much  and  as  frequently  a  note  of  life  as 

comedy  and  the  commonplace.  They  are 
consistent  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
theater,  because  they  accept  or  reject, 
according  to  the  natural  logic  of  their  con- 
victions and  tastes.  An  English  audience 
will  go  into  raptures  over  Nancy  Sykes, 
a  thief  and  an  unfortunate  ;  but  the  moral 
contagion  of  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Warren— 
oh  !  This  lack  of  intelligence,  or  of  the  use 
of  it,  is  nowhere  so  clearly  noticeable  as 
in  the  typical  finale  of  the  typical  play, 
in  which  all  the  apparently  peccant  society 
women  go  through  a  purifying  process, 
while  their  lovers  are  discarded  only  to 
transfer  their  affections  to  notorious  vaude- 
ville artistes,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  au- 
dience. Another  sign  that  English  drama- 
lovers  do  not  use  their  intelligence  is  found 
in  the  fact,  according  to  Madame  Guil- 
bert, that  even  for  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
dramatic  art  they  can  rarely  find  any  more 
expressive  words  to  describe  their  admira- 
tion than  "  clever  "  and  "  sweet,"  the  suc- 
cessful actor  being  clever,  the  triumphant 
actress  sweet — terms  absurdly  inapplicable 
to  superb  work  like  that  of  Sully  or  Re'- 
jane. 

"Where,"  asks  Madame  Guilbert,  "is 
the  rising  generation  to  find  in  the  English 
drama  the  intellectual  nourishment  to  which 
it  is  entitled?  In  Shakespeare?  Why  even 
'King  Lear'  is  mutilated  and  expurgated 
as  a  concession  to  prudishness  and  respec- 
tability. To  expurgate  Shakespeare  would 
in  France  be  considered  as  absurd  and  in- 
decent as  to  put  a  kimono  on  the  Venus 
de  Milo.  The  fact  is,  English  dramatic  art  will  remain  mediocre 
and  commonplace  till  the  drama  becomes  a  representation  of 
true  life.  Not  till  then  can  Irving's  dream  of  genuine  English 
drama  be  realized."  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


ANDREW   LANG'S   SAUCE  PIQUANTE. 

A  S  a  kind  of  piquant  sauce  to  his  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
*■  *•  the  "  Literary  Lives"  series,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  takes  occa- 
sion to  express  his  contempt  for  most  modern  fiction.  Scott's 
chivalry  in  the  treatment  of  women  places,  by  comparison,  the 
doings  of  modern  practitioners  in  a  rather  unfavorable  light.  To 
what  extent  he  is  culpable  for  the  modern  novel-reading  habit  is  a 
point  on  which  Mr.  Lang  is  not  clear.  In  1814,  he  says,  novels 
were  abandoned  "  to  the  Lydia  Languishes  and  their  maids  ;  they 
were  disdained  by  the  then  relatively  serious  members  of  the  read- 
ing public  who 'formed  libraries.'  'Waverley  came  with  its  suc- 
cessors and  with  the  swarm  of  imitations,  and  libraries  were 
formed  no  more."  The  reign  of  novels,  "  and  nothing  but  novels, 
began,"  he  rather  pessimistically  adds,  allowing  that  "  there  were 
interruptions  to  this  despotism  "  when  Tennyson  was  in  his  prime 
and  when  Macaulay  and  Froude  wrote  history.  But,  he  darkly 
concludes,  "  to-day  the  novel  is  supreme,  and — the  novels  are  not 
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Waverley  novels."     He  thus  pictures  the  effect  on  Scott  of  the  gift 
of  prophetic  vision  : 

"It  was  Scott,  the  greatest  of  readers,  who  inaugurated  the  reign 
of  novel-reading,  and  very  much  chagrined  would  he  be  could  he 
see  the  actual  results:  the  absolute  horror  with  which  mankind 
shun  every  other  study.  It  could  never  have  occurred  to  Scott 
that,  within  less  than  a  hundred  years,  male  and  female  novelists, 
often  as  ignorant  of  books  as  of  life,  would  monopolize  the  general 
attention,  and  would  give  themselves  out  as  authorities  on  politics, 
philosophy,  ethics,  society,  theology,  religion,  and  Homeric  criti- 
cism. Scott's  own  tales  never  usurped  the  office  of  the  pulpit,  the 
platform ,  or  the  press ;  and  if  he  did  teach  some  readers  all  the  his- 
tory that  they  knew,  he  constantly  warned  them  that,  in  his  ro- 
mances, he  was  an  historian  with  a  very  large  poetical  license." 

Mr.  Lang  admits  his  need  of  caution  in  praising  Scott  "  in  an 
age  where  an  acquaintance  with  FitzGerald's  Rubdiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  an  exhaustive  ignorance  of  all  literature  of  the  past, 
and  an  especial  contempt  for  Scott,  whom  FitzGerald  so  intensely 
admired,  are  the  equipment  of  many  critics."  He  admits  that 
"like  almost  all  great  novels,  except 'Tom  Jones,'  Scott's  do  not 
possess  carefully  elaborated  plots,  any  more  than  do  most  of  the 
dramas  of  Shakespeare."  They  are  far,  he  says,  from  being  "  the 
work  of  a  conscientious  stylist,  beating  his  brains  for  hours  to  find 
le  mot ftropre,  usually  the  least  natural  word  for  any  mortal  to  use 
in  the  circumstances."  He  further  admits  that  many  of  Scott's 
heroes  speak  of  themselves  in  "  pompous  discourse,"  for  it  seemed 
to  be  the  fashion  then  ;  but  he  fails  to  see  why  this  trait  should  be 
a  stone  of  stumbling  "  to  readers  who  do  not  blench  when  a  modern 
hero  mouths  fustian  in  the  tone  of  a  demoniac  at  large."  Mr. 
Lang  points  out  that  in  these  days  some  of  Scott's  heroes  are  un- 
satisfactory because  they  do  not  comport  themselves  like  "  the 
natural  man."  But  he  shows  how  they  have  warrant  in  real  life 
for  being  as  they  are.     He  says  : 

"  Ivanhoe,  like  an  honorable  gentleman,  curbs  his  passion  for 
Rebecca,  and  is  true  to  Rowena,  tho  we  see  that  the  memory  of 
Rebecca  never  leaves  his  heart.  Ivanhoe  behaves  as,  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, Scott  would  have  behaved,  in  place  of  giving  way  to 
passion.  Novels  of  the  most  poignant  interest  are  constantly  be- 
ginning in  private  life,  and  then  break  off,  because  the  living 
characters  are  persons  of  honor  and  self-control.  Ivanhoe  would 
have  been  more  to  the  taste  of  to-day  if  the  hero  had  eloped  with 
the  fair  Hebrew — but  then,  Ivanhoe  and  Rowena  are  persons  of 
honor  and  self-control.  I  found,  in  Scott's  papers,  a  letter  from 
an  enthusiastic  schoolboy,  a  stranger — 'O,  Sir  Walter,  how  could 
you  kill  the  gallant  cavalier,  and  give  the  lady  to  the  crop-eared 
Whig  ? '  This  was  the  remark  of  the  natural  man.  Scott  kept  the 
natural  man  in  subjection." 

Mr.  Lang  speaks  roundly  as  to  what  the  Waverley  novels  are 
not.     For  instance : 

"They  are  not  the  work  of  a  passionate,  a  squalid,  or  a  totally 
uneducated  genius.  They  are  not  the  work  of  any  Peeping  Tom 
who  studies  woman  in  her  dressing-room,  and  tries  to  spy  or  smell 
out  the  secrets  of  the  eternally  feminine.  We  have  novels  to-day 
— novels  by  males — full  of  clever  sayings  and  dissections  of  wom- 
ankind, which  Scott  would  have  thrown  into  the  fire.  'I  think,' 
writes  Mr.  Hutton,  'that  the  deficiency  of  his  pictures  of  women 
.  .  .  should  be  greatly  attributed  to  his  natural  chivalry.  .  .  .  He 
hardly  ventured,  as  it  were,  in  his  tenderness  for  them,  to  look 
deeply  into  their  little  weaknesses  and  intricacies  of  character.'  " 

The  opinion  is  shared  by  Mr.  Lang,  as  the  following  quotation 
will  show  : 

"As  Moliere  never  had  the  heart  to  draw  a  jealous  woman, 
among  all  his  pictures  of  men  who  knew,  like  himself,  the  torments 
of  jealousy,  so  Scott  never  had  the  heart  to  draw  a  young  and 
beautitul  woman  who  is  wicked.  This  ancient  familiar  source  of 
poignant  interest  he  passes  by  out  of  his  great  chivalry.  There 
was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  writing  a  romance  on  the  pas- 
sionate, wretched  tale  of  the  once  beautiful  Ulrica,  in  'Ivanhoe,'  a 
fair  traitress  driven  on  the  winds  of  revenge,  treachery,  parricide, 
and  incest.  Here  was  a  theme  for  a  'realistic  '  novel  of  England 
after  the  Conquest,  but  Scott  sketches  it  lightly,  as  a  Thyestean 


horror  in  the  background.  In  his  work  such  a  piece  of  'realism  ' 
stands  alone,  like  the  story  of  Phoenix  in  Homer's  work  (in  the 
ninth  book  of  the  'Iliad'),  both  artists,  Scotl  and  Homer,  had  a 
sense  of  reverence  of  human  tilings  ;  they  did  not  lack  the  imag- 
ination necessary  lor  the  portrayal  of  the  evil  and  terrible,  hut 
they  did  not  seek  success  in  that  popular  region.  Scott  was  no 
prude,  but  he  held  the  young  in  reverence,  knowing  that  among 
them  he  must  have  many  readers. 

"I  am  unable  to  think  the  worse  of  him  because  he  imposed  on 
himself  limitations  which  Byron  triumphantly  broke  through,  tho 
Scott's  limits  now  militate  against  a  high  appreciation  of  his  work 
by  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Guy  de  Maupassant  and  Mr.  Catulle 
Mendcs." 


WHITMAN'S  FLINGS  AT  PARNASSUS. 

1\/TR.  HORACE  TRAUBEL,  in  his  new  book  on  "Walt 
IV 1  Whitman  in  Camden,"  practically  assumes  the  role  of  Bos- 
well,  with  Whitman  as  Dr.  Johnson.  From  March  28  to  July  14, 
1888,  Whitman  was  faithfully  recorded  and  his  obiter  dicta  pre- 
served as  materials  for  a  spiritual  portrait.  In  this  book  Whit- 
man, perfectly  unabashed,  is  seen  handling  literary  reputations 
both  of  the  past  and  the  present.  His  own  point  of  view  is  per- 
haps best  expressed  in  these  words:  "  I  do  not  value  literature  as 
a  profession.  I  feel  about  literature  what  Grant  did  about  war. 
He  hated  war.  I  hate  literature.  I  am  not  a  literary  West 
Pointer;  I  do  not  love  a  literary  man  as  a  literary  man,  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  pulpit  loves  other  ministers  because  they  are  ministers  ; 
it  is  a  means  to  an  end — that  is  all  there  is  to  it."  The  end  to  be 
subserved  was  the  democratic,  and  all  the  authors  with  whom 
Whitman  deals — few  indeed  beyond  his  own  day,  through  the  lim- 
itations of  his  culture — are  brought  to  this  bar  of  judgment. 
Shakespeare  is  frequently  handled,  but  nowhere  more  definitely 
than  in  the  following: 

"The  time  will  come  when  Shakespeare  will  be  given  his  right 
place — will  be  put  on  a  low  shelf,  as  the  esthetic-heroic  among 
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MR.   HORACE   TRAUBEL, 

Who,  during  a  period  of  months,  recorded  the  obiter  dicta  of  Walt 
Whitman  with  a  minuteness  equalled  only  in  the  case  of  Boswell  and  Dr. 
Johnson. 

poets,  lacking  both  in  the  democratic  and  spiritual ;  a  master,  sure 
enough;  yes, a  master;  but  subject  to  severe  deductions.  People 
don't  dare  face  the  fact  Shakespeare.  They  are  all  tied  to  a  fic- 
tion that  is  called  Shakespeare — a  Shakespearian  illusion.  ...  I 
have  never  regarded  Shakespeare  as  the  heroic-heroic,  which  is  the 
greatest  development  of  the  spirit;  I  call  the  heroic-heroic  men 
the  greatest  men.  Shakespeare  is  rather  the  poet  of  lords  and 
ladies  and  their  side  of  life.  Even  the  Greeks  were  a  little  tinged 
with  the  same  quality.  It  is  very  difficult  to  talk  about  Shake- 
speare in  a  frank  vein;  there  is  always  somebody  about  with  a 
terrific  prejudice  to  howl  you  down." 

Whitman  was  more  or  less  troubled  in  settling  the  case  for  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  returned  to  him  from  time  to  time.     On  the  whole 
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he  felt  that  "Johnson  was  none  too  veracious — that  he  was  always 
on  stilts,  always — he  belongs  to  the  self-conscious  literary  class, 
who  live  in  a  house  of  rules  and  never  get  into  the  open  air."  Fi- 
nally, he  got  down  to  what  he  meant  to  say  : 

"  My  chief  complaint  against  Johnson  is  that  he  lacks  veracity; 
lacks  the  veracity  which  we  have  a  right  to  exact  from  any  man, 
most  of  all  from  the  writer,  the  recorder,  the  poet.  Johnson  never 
cared  as  much  to  meet  men — learn  from  men  — as  to  drive  them 
down  roughshod— to  crowd  them  out— to  crush  them  against  the 
wall.  He  is  a  type  of  the  smart  man— a  ponderous  type ;  of  the 
man  who  says  the  first  thing  that  comes— who  does  anything  to 
score  a  point — who  is  not  concerned  for  truth  but  to  make  an  im- 
pression." 

The  pure  man  of  letters,  represented  in  Matthew  Arnold,  Whit- 
man felt  was  made  too  much  of.  By  doing  so  he  felt  "  we  are  lia- 
ble to  miss  our  normal  gage  of  value."  Yet  he  tolerantly  admitted 
that  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  provided  a  place  for  Arnold.  "'Leaves 
of  Grass'  has  room  for  everybody  ;  if  it  did  not  make  room  for 
all  it  would  not  make  room  for  one."  But  Whitman  confessed 
that  ArnokTs  books,  instead  of  interesting,  only  wearied  him.  As 
compared  with  Emerson,  he  thus  places  Arnold  : 

"Arnold  knows  nothing  of  elements — nothing  of  things  as  they 
start.  I  know  he  is  a  significant  figure — I  do  not  propose  to  wipe 
him  out.  He  came  in  at  the  rear  of  a  procession  two  thousand 
years  old— the  great  army  of  critics,  parlor  apostles,  worshipers 
of  hangings,  laces,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth — they  never  have 
anything  properly  at  first  hand.  Naturally  I  have  little  inclination 
their  way.  But  take  Emerson,  now — Emerson;  some  ways  rather 
of  thin  blood — yet  a  man  who  with  all  his  culture  and  refinement, 
superficial  and  intrinsic,  was  elemental  and  a  born  democrat." 

The  "  New  York  crowd  of  scrawlers  "  aroused  Whitman's  pity 
when  it  did  not  rouse  his  contempt.  Sometimes  there  was  regret 
or  sorrow  over  what  he  regarded  a  wasted  talent.  Rarely  quite 
the  severity  of  the  following:  "There's  little  Willie  Winter — mis- 
erable cuss!"  This  because  he  felt  Winter  was  "  always  on  his 
marrow-bones  to  something  or  somebody — especially  if  that  thing 
or  body  is  English."  "  Stedman's  judgment  has  a  grandmotherly 
tinge."  He  thought  Stedman"too  much  concerned  about  being 
exactly  just,"  and  adds :  "  He  is  generous,  inclusive,  hospitable, 
a  bit  over-ripe  here  and  there,  too  much  cultivated,  too  little  able 
to  be  foolish,  to  be  free— is  always  precisely  so,  always  according 
to  a  program."     Further: 

"  Stedman  always  feels  that  he  must  be  judicial — the  dominance 
of  that  principle  has  held  him  down  from  many  a  noble  flight. 
Stedman  seems  so  often  just  about  to  get  off  for  a  long  voyage 
and  stops  himself  on  the  shore.  Why  shouldn't  we  just  let  go — 
let  life  do  its  damn'dest;  take  every  obstacle  out  of  the  way  and 
let  it  go?  Why  should  being  thought  foolish  or  unreasonable  or 
coarse  hold  us  back?  We  can  go  nowhere  worth  while  if  we  sub- 
mit to  the  scorners." 

Of  two  of  our  most  eminent  novelists  he  said  : 

"Howells  .  .  .  seems  to  have  something  to  say — James  is  only 
feathers  to  me.  What  do  you  make  of  them  ?  what  is  their  future 
significance?  Have  they  any?  Don't  they  just  come  and  go — 
don"t  they  just  skim  about,  butterfly  about,  daintily,  in  fragile  lit- 
erary vessels,  for  a  while — then  bow  their  way  out?  They  do  not 
deal  in  elements;  they  deal  only  in  pieces  of  things,  in  fragments 
broken  off,  in  detached  episodes." 

There  are  reservations  in  speaking  of  those  of  his  later  contem- 
poraries who  were  poets.  Stoddard,  he  admitted,  had  written 
one  great  poem,  "  On  the  Town,"  and  a  fine  one  on  Lincoln,  but 
had  yielded  to  the  allurements  of  easeful  life  and  degenerated.  At 
the  time  he  spoke,  in  1888,  he  would  not  admit  that  we  had  any 
great  poets  living.     Then  he  added  : 

"We  don't  need  great  poets,  tho  they  come.  We  need  great 
men;  and  great  men  we  have.  I  otten  think  how  much  greater 
all  the  fellows  are  than  they  allow  themselves  to  be -fellows  like 
Gilder,  Stedman— if  they  would  only  let  themselves  go.  Some  of 
the  fellows  seem  afraid  of  their  own  size — pare  themselves  down 


wherever  they  can.  .  .  .  Most  men  tie  themselves  fast  and  then 
wonder  why  they  are  not  free.  .  .  .  You  take  a  man  like  Gilder; 
he  has  an  exquisite  talent  for  certain  things  -  exquisite  ;  but  Gilder 
has  not  been  enough  free  from  himself :  he  has  held  back  too 
much.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Stedman — noble  Stedman;  I 
have  always  been  expecting  Stedman  to  soar  out  and  be  his  full 
self —but  Stedman  too  has  drawn  his  reins  too  tight." 


THE    HUMORS   OF  SIMPLIFIED   SPELLING. 

[  T  is  very  evident,  says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  that  we  are  "  in 


I 


for  another  campaign  of  misrepresentation,  through  jokes  and 


literary  attacks  "  in  this  matter  of  simplified  spelling  which  An- 
drew Carnegie  has  championed.  The  real  joke  of  the  situation, 
the  same  paper  maintains,  is  to  be  found  in  the  attitude  of  certain 
British  authors  who,  far  from  seeing  anything  funny  in  the  move- 
ment, "are  shrieking  to  high  heaven  about  the  awful  monstrosity 
of  reform  spelling,  and  vowing  on  the  altar  of  the  old  spelling  that 
they  will  do  or  die  to  defend  it  at  all  hazards  against  Mr.  Carnegie 
and  his  cohort  of  American  scholars."  Some  of  the  American 
papers  point  out  that  by  the  advent  of  simplified  spelling,  humor- 
ous writings  of  the  Josh-Billings  type,  which  depend  for  half 
their  effect  upon  their  grotesque  phonetic  spelling,  will  lose  their 
power  to  raise  a  laugh.  .  Others  suggest  that  this  loss  might  be 
made  good  by  retranslating  them  into  our  present  orthography. 
One  alarmist  asks  what  is  to  become  of  the  spelling-bee  if  the 
simpifiers  have  their  way.  The  Baltimore  News,  quoting  Swin- 
burne's description  of  the  proposed  change  as  "a  barbarous,  mon- 
strous absurdity,"  suggests  that  "  perhaps  Mr.  Swinburne  has  not 
considered  what  a  convenience  it  might  be  to  some  millionaires  if 
they  were  allowed  to  spell  like  Josh  Billings."  The  papers  print 
many  letters  from  correspondents  written  as  the  writers  think  let- 
ters will  have  to  be  written  if  the  Simplified-spelling  Board  has  its 
way.  "  Not  one  of  these  good  people,"  says  the  New  York 
Times,  "  has  yet  attained  his  desired  end  of  making  this  reform 
ridiculous  ;  what  they  have  brilliantly  succeeded  in  doing  is  in 
proving  that  they  have  given  no  real  thought  to  the  subject." 
They  have,  in  fact,  practically  "lost  the  phonetic  sense,"  as 
Professor  Lounsbury  of  Yale  points  out  in  the  New  York  Herald. 
Their  communications,  we  are  assured,  have  all  been  as  badly 
spelled  from  the  reform  as  from  the  orthodox  standpoint.  Here 
is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  The  Times  : 

"May  I  suggest  through  your  paper  to  the  Bored  of  Spelling  that 
they  begin  their  simplification  with  their  own  names?  Noblesse 
oblige.     Thus: 

Androo  Karnage.  Tomus  Lownsbre. 

Richud  Watsn  Gildr.  Brandr  Mathooz. 

Wilyum  Jamz.  Niklus  Mure  Butlr,  &c. 

L.  H.  D." 

A  reformed-spelling  association  recently  organized  at  Columbia 
— presumably  among  Professor  Matthews's  students — adopted, 
according  to  a  press  despatch,  the  following  resolutions: 

"Hweraz,  Numerus  prominent  edukators  thruout  the  United 
States  hav  pronound  the  sistem  ov  spelng  now  in  vog  kumber- 
som,  un weekly,  and  illojikal  ;  and 

"Hweraz,  A  movment  heded  by  one  ov  our  own  profesors 
haz  been  instituted  for  the  purpus  ov  kreating  a  sentiment  in  favor 
ov  a  reformd,  revizd,  and  simplifyd  method  ;  and 

"  Hweraz.  This  movment  meets  with  our  aproval  and  with  the 
aproval  ov  Kolumbia  students  in  jeneral ;  bit 

"  Rezolvd,  That  we  students  of  Kolumbia  to-da  assembld  do 
herby  form  ourselvz  into  an  organizashun  to  b  non  az  the  Fonetik 
Speling  Assosiashun  ov  Kolumbia  University;  and  b  it  further 

"  Rezolvd,  That  we  herby  bind  ourselvz  to  abide  by  the  desi- 
shuns  ov  the  'Simplified  Speling  Board  '  resently  organized  by 
Androo  Karnegee,  when  made  publik." 

And  in  Collier's  Weekly  appears  the  following  editorial  note  : 

"  If  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  has  its  way,  it  will   be  bizness,  not  plesure, 
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hereafter  to  read  the  association's  publications,  and  when  we 
have  red  them  thru  we  shall  feel  like  crying :  'Hold,  enuf  !  this  is 
too  ruf  and  tuf  for  any  yung  tung.'  The  department  of  superin- 
tendence, under  the  lead  of  Chancellor  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
wants  us  all  to  spell  like  that.  And,  moreover,  it  wants  us  to  call 
a  trough  a  trauf ,  and  to  talk  of 'birds  of  a  fether  '  and'Mesure 
forMesure.'  It  has  all  the  courage  of  its  dire  convictions,  and 
urges  the  association  to  use  these  spellings  in  its  own  publica- 
tions. Of  course  Dr.  Andrews's  institution  will  adopt  the  reform 
at  once;  and  hereafter  graduates  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
seeking  jobs  will  not  need  to  display  their  diplomas  for  identifica- 
tion.    Their  orthography  will  be  more  than  enuf." 


and  his  second  pianoforte  concerto.    The  new  pieces  were  "  Sa 
lammbo's   Invocation,"  by  Henry  F.  Gilbert,  and  Arthur  Shep- 
herd's "  Ouverture  Joyeuse,"  which  won   the   I'aderewski  prize  in 
1905.     The  "  joyousness"  of  this  overture,  says  the  New  York  Eve- 


A   FAIR   HEARING    FOR   AMERICAN    MUSIC. 

THE  organization  of  the  New  Music  Society  of  America,  as- 
serts The  Musical  Courier  (New  York),  is  an  event  for 
which  that  paper  has  prepared  the  way  by  its  "  unceasing  work  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  for  the  material,  moral,  and  musical  ad- 
vancement of  the  American  composer."  This  society  includes  in 
its  membership  critics,  artists,  publishers,  authors,  teachers,  and 
men  of  affairs,  as  well  as  composers.  The  undertaking,  we  are 
told,  "  has  no  money-making  feature."  Its  promoters  and  officers 
keep  themselves  so  much  in  the  background,  as  far  as  publicity  is 
concerned,  that  their  names  have  not  been  published.  The  society 
believes  that,  while  much  has  been  done  of  late  in  America  to 
stimulate  other  forms  of  artistic  expression,  the  native  composer 
of  orchestral  music  has  not  been  afforded  the  desirable  facilities 
for  getting  a  hearing.  The  main  object  of  the  society  is  to  pre 
sent  at  its  concerts,  under  adequate  artistic  conditions,  American 
orchestral  works  which  have  not  previously  been  so  presented. 
The  society  already  has  some  sixty  works  at  its  disposal,  repre- 
senting about  half  that  number  of  American  composers;  and  it 
has  secured  the  services  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Modest  Altschuler.  At  the  first  concert,  recently 
held,  the  program  contained  two  new  works,  and  two  already 
famous  compositions  by  Edward  MacDowell— his  "  Indian  Suite  " 


MR.  EDWARD  MACDOWELL, 

The  most  widely  known  of  American  composers.  His  "Indian 
Suite,"  recently  presented  by  the  New  Music  Society  of  America, 
is  "the  most  successful  attempt  made  so  far  to  adapt  aboriginal 
Indian  tunes  to  orchestral  uses." 


MR.  ARTHUR  SHEPHERD. 
This  young  American  composer's  "  Ouverture  Joyeuse,"  which 
won  the  Paderewski  prize  last  autumn,  was  recently  introduced  to 
the  public  at  the  first  concert  of  the  New  Music  Society  of  Ameri- 
ca. "  Its  joyousness,"  says  The  Evening  Post,  "suggests  the  ani- 
mal spirits  of  the  Utah  aboriginals." 

ning  Post,  "suggests  the  animal  spirits  of  the  Utah  aboriginals." 
Mr.  Shepherd  is  a  resident  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Mr.  Gilbert's  con- 
tribution, according  to  the  same  authority,  "  contains  some  good 
coloring,  but  seems  otherwise  of  slight  value."  "Neither  of  the 
two  compositions,"  remarks  The  Sun,  "seemed  to  justify  the  or- 
ganization of  a  society  to  introduce  them  to  the  public."  Says  the 
New  York  Outlook: 

"  Altho  the  purpose  of  the  society  was  very  meagerly  expressed 
in  this  concert,  it  is  one  that  is  not  without  justification.  The  fact 
that  almost  all  the  orchestral  performers  and  conductors  in  this 
country  are  foreigners  has  given  to  music  in  America  a  cosmopol- 
itan quality  ;  but  it  has  to  some  degree  tended  to  put  native  com- 
posers at  a  disadvantage.  The  undertaking  of  the  New  Music 
Society  to  remove  in  some  measure  the  natural  handicap  of  the 
American  composer  deserves  a  fair  trial." 

When  the  organization  of  the  new  society  was  announced,  Mr. 
Philip  Hale,  a  distinguished  musical  critic  of  Boston,  wrote  a  pro- 
test which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  He  expressed  dis- 
approval of  "  coddling  a  composer  who  has  not  learned  the  tech- 
nique of  his  art,  and  is  without  fancy  or  imagination,"  and  went 
on  to  say  : 

"  There  are  American  composers  who  are  sure  that  there  is  a 
sworn  conspiracy  to  crush  them.  Mr.  Zenas  T.  Field  can  not  un- 
derstand why  Mr.  Gericke  will  not  produce  his  tone  poem,  'Lucy 
of  Hockanum  Ferry,'  and  Mr.  Bela  Graves  knows  that  there  are 
sinister  and  malignant  influences  against  him,  otherwise  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch  would  look  favorably  on  his  great  orchestral 
fantasia,  'The  Springfield  Arsenal.'  " 

The  critic  of  Harper's  Weekly  points  out  that  Mr.  Hale  has 
misapprehended  the  motive  of  the  society.  He  admits,  with  Mr. 
Arthur  Farwell,  that  much  of  the  American  music  that  has  been 
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written  is  but  "  a  futile  expression  of  the  faculties  of  those  who 
have  trained  themselves  in  the  American  school  of  hurry  " ;  but 
he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  seems  needful  to  insist  that,  for  those  who  espouse  such  an 
endeavor  as  that  undertaken  by  the  New  Music  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, considerations  of  mere  patriotism  are  quite  beside  the  point. 
No  one  with  any  sense  of  the  artistic  verities  would  make  propa- 
ganda for  music  whose  only  claim  to  seroius  attention  was  its 
American  origin.  What  is  contended  is  that  there  exist  a  consid- 
erable number  of  orchestral  works  by  American  composers  which 
do  not  receive  the  attention  to  which  their  artistic  quality  entitles 
them.  There  can  be  little  question  that  a  sincere  endeavor  to 
bring  these  works  into  wider  public  notice  will  hasten  the  day 
when  a  score  signed  by  an  American  will  receive  the  same  consid- 
eration that  is  accorded  to  music  of  European  origin." 


one  operas  were  produced,  with  a  total  of  104  performances.  The 
Sun  publishes  the  following  table  of  operas,  composers,  and  num- 
bers of  performances,  compiled  from  its  own  records  : 


OUR    MILLION-DOLLAR   OPERA   SEASON. 

\  ,\  7  ITH  only  half  an  apology  for  its  emphasis  upon  the  mate- 
^  *       rial  rather  than  upon  the  artistic,    The  Herald  begins  its 

review  of  the  opera  season  now  just  closed  in  New  York  with  the 
remark  that  "  the  auditorium  was  more  resplendent  in  magnificent 
toilets  than  ever  before,  and  the  receipts  at  the  box-office  were 
about  one  million  dollars."  The  Herald  admits  that  this  angle  of 
approach  may  seem  "  positively  outrageous  "  to  the  conscientious 
musical  critic.  But,  as  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  of  The  Sun,  points 
out,  it  is  after  all  simply  following  the  lead  of  Mr.  Conried,  in  his 
report  to  the  directors  of  the  Metropolitan.  "  Dollars,  dollars, 
dollars  !  "  exclaims  Mr.  Henderson.  "  Has  any  one  ever  heard  the 
present  manager  of  the  opera  talk  about  anything  else?  His  re- 
port to  his  directors  was  made  public  a  few  days  ago,  and  the 
sum  and  substance  of  it  was  a  boast  that  Mr.  Conried  had  found 
out  how  to  make  opera  cost  $10,000  a  week  more  than  it  ever  did 
under  Mr.  Grau."  A  defense  of  this  emphasis  on  Mr.  Conried's 
part,  however,  is  implied  by  Mr.  Richard  Aldrich  in  The  Times, 
who  reminds  us  of  the  grumbling  suspicions  of  the  public  that 
Mr.  Conried  had  "cheapened"  the  opera  by  a  parsimonious  policy 
of  engaging  as  few  "  stars  "  as  possible.  Mr.  Aldrich  admits  that 
"  there  has  been  too  much  difference  between  the  best  and  the  next 
best  singers  all  through,  and  a  disposition  that  seemed  eager  on 
the  part  of  the  management  to  substitute  inferior  singers  for  bet- 
ter ones  whenever  occasion  arose."  The  note  of  complaint  is 
heard  again  in  The  Tribune,  which  says:  "The  opera  needs  an 
artistic  director  more  than  it  does  new  conductors  or  stage  man- 
agers of  the  unattainable  type.  It  needs  a  higher  purpose  than 
that  exemplified  in  triumphant  money-getting."  The  same  paper 
thus  summarizes  Mr.  Conried's  apologia: 

"  Because  there  are  physical  obstacles  to  the  holding  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  rehearsals,  in  the  structure  of  the  opera-house  and 
the  European  engagements  of  some  of  the  principal  singers  in  his 
company  ;  because  he  must  guarantee  two  or  more  appearances  to 
these  singers  each  week ;  because  they  refuse  to  rehearse  on  a  day 
when  they  are  to  take  part  in  a  performance ;  because  they  will 
not  study  new  operas  unless  those  operas  are  already  in  the  reper- 
tories of  European  opera-houses  ;  because  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
house  is  ill  supplied  with  rehearsal-rooms  and  magazines  for  the 
storage  of  scenery ;  because  it  is  necessary  to  produce  from  thirty 
to  forty  operas  each  season ;  because  foreign  conductors  earn 
large  salaries  at  home,  and  consequently  can  not  be  induced  to 
come  here;  because,  even  if  they  were  willing  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  larger  salaries,  they  will  not  come  unless  they  can 
do  themselves  and  their  art  justice,  which  possibility  is  precluded 
because  of  the  lack  of  rehearsals— because  of  these  things  grand 
opera  in  New  York  must  forever  remain  what  it  is  become  under 
the  present  re'gime.     Thus  the  main  points  of  his  contention." 

It  admits,  however,  that  he  "has  introduced  reforms  which 
ought  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  conditions."  While  the  sea- 
son introduced  no  new  opera  and  no  new  stars,  it  numbered  among 
its  successful  revivals  Humperdinck's  "  Hansel  und  Gretel,"  Gold- 
mark's"  The  Queen  of  Sheba,"and  Flotow's"  Marta."    In  all  thirty- 


OPERAS. 


Hansel  und  Gretel n 

Queen  of  Sheba 

Bohdme 

Faust 

Lucia  di  Lammermoor 

Lohengrin 

Rigoletto 

Ai'da . . . . 4 

Favorita 4 

Gioconda 4 

Marta 4 

Meistersinger 4 

Parsifal     4 

Tannhauser 4 

II  Trovatore 4 

Pagliacci 3 


Siegfried 3 

Tosca       3 

Tristan  und  Isolde 3 

Walkiire 3 

Giitterdammerung 3 

Carmen.  2 

Barber  of  Seville  ( 2  acts ) .  2 

Don  Giovanni 2 

Don  Pasquale 5 

Rheingola  2 

Sonnambula  2 

Traviata        2 

L'Elisir  d'Amore 2 

Fliedermaus  1 

Gypsy  Baron 1 


COMPOSERS    REPRESENTED. 


Wagner 31 

Verdi 15 

Donizetti , 13 

Humperdinck  11 


Puccini 
Gounod. .. 
Goldmark. 
Flotow 


Ponchielli  4 

Leoncavallo 3- 

Bellini  2 

Bizet 2 

Mozart 2 

Strauss 2 

Rossini 2 


SUMMARY. 

Subscription-night  performances  51 

Subscription-matinee  performances 17 

Saturday-night  performances 17 

Extra  performances 19 

Total 104 

Number  of  operas  given 31 

There  were  fifty-three  performances  of  Gentian,  forty-seven  of 
Italian,  and  seven  of  French  opera. 

Mr.  Henderson  makes  his  review  of  the  opera  season  the  occa- 
sion of  an  interesting  criticism  of  New  York.     He  writes  in  part : 

"  The  end  of  an  opera  season  leaves  a  chasm  in  the  activities  of 
this  conventional  town,  and  leaves  a  large  number  of  persons  at 
a  loss  as  to  what  they  may  do  with  themselves.  It  is  not  an  in- 
genious populace.  It  goes  the  old  rounds  year  after  year,  and 
never  dreams  of  carving  out  new  paths.  Its  opera  is  its  winter 
night's  tale.  In  some  wholesome  parts  of  the  world  families  sit 
around  glowing  red  firesides,  and  there  are  happy  times  of  snap- 
dragon and  hot  toddy  and  nuts  and  other  winter  cheer,  mingled 
with  good  talk  of  the  summer  days  gone  by. 

"A  cosmopolitan  city  has  no  .  fireside.  It  almost  has  no 
homes.  .  .  .  A  city  of  flats,  apartment  hotels,  and  private  palaces, 
with  a  few  homes  lost  in  the  great  confusion.  A  city  of  glitter  and 
gabble  and  show,  with  a  few  friendships  buried  under  the  sweating 
surface.  A  city  of  de'collete  gowns  and  white  kid  gloves,  with  a 
few  plain  garments  ar.d  high  thoughts  shrinking  away  from  the 
general  contempt  prepared  for  such  plebeian  things.  That  is 
New  York.  A  place  to  make  money  in,  to  get  fame  in,  to  be  great 
in  ;  but  a  show  place  after  all. 

"  The  opera  is  as  vain  and  shallow  as  the  rest.  In  fact,  the 
opera  is  the  centralization  of  all  that  is  superficial,  inartistic,  insin- 
cere, worthless,  and  ostentatious  in  the  life  of  the  town." 


LITERARY   NOTES. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  according  to  the  New  York  Globe, 
is  waging  war  against  the  dime  novel,  on  the  principle  that  good  literature  placed 
within  the  reach  of  a  child  will  normally  supplant  the  inferior  article.  We  read: 
"  To  do  the  work  effectively,  9,175  class  libraries  have  been  established  in  the 
schools,  an  increase  of  1,194  over  the  preceding  year.  New  ammunition  for  the 
fight  to  the  extent  of  70,415  volumes  has  been  added,  and  now  the  '  fighting  force' 
numbers  316,563  volumes.  How  effectively  the  battle  is  being  fought,  under  the 
careful  direction  of  the  teachers,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  circulation  for  the 
last  school  year  reached  4,970,390  volumes  for  home  use.  In  other  words,  each 
book  has  repeated  its  work  on  an  average  of  fifteen  times." 

In  his  volume  of  essays  entitled  "  Heretics,"  Mr.  Chesterton  makes  the  fol- 
lowing contribution  toward  the  definition  and  explanation  of  the  much-discussed 
"  artistic  temperament "  :  "The  artistic  temperament  is  a  disease  that  afflicts  ama- 
teurs. It  is  a  disease  which  arises  from  men  not  having  sufficient  power  of  ex- 
pression to  utter  and  get  rid  of  the  element  of  art  in  their  being.  .  .  .  Artists  of  a 
large  and  wholesome  vitality  get  rid  of  their  art  easily,  as  they  breathe  easily  or 
perspire  easily.  But  in  artists  of  less  force  the  thing  becomes  a  pressure,  and  pro- 
duces a  definite  pain,  which  is  called  the  artistic  temperament.  Thus,  very  great 
aitists  are  able  to  be  ordinary  men— men  like  Shakespeare  or  Browning.  There 
are  many  real  tragedies  of  the  artistic  temperament,  tragedies  of  vanity  or  violence 
or  fear.  But  the  great  tragedy  of  the  artistic  temperament  is  that  it  can  not  pro- 
duce any  art." 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION. 


SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION   AGAIN. 

VARIOUS  discoveries  and  experiments  have  combined  of  late 
to  bring  up  again  the  question  of  spontaneous  generation, 
tho  in  somewhat  different  form  from  that  in  which  it  attracted  at- 
tention half  a  century  ago.  Then  it  was  for  a  time  believed  that 
certain  known  micro-organisms,  bacteria,  etc.,  had  been  shown  to 
originate  from  dead  matter.  When  these  organisms  and  their 
conditions  of  life  became  better  known  it  was  recognized  that  they 
always  arose  from  natural  reproduction  and  that  any  appearance 
to  the  contrary  was  due  to  the  difficulty  of  excluding  germs  from 
the  substances  experimented  on.  The  question  to-day  is  not  of 
known  organisms,  but  rather  of  hitherto  unrecognized  forms  that 
are  regarded  by  some  experimenters  as  living  and  by  others  as 
merely  peculiar  crystals,  perhaps  with  a  nucleus  or  trace  of  or- 
ganic impurity.  The  old  question  was  thus  of  the  mode  of  origin 
of  certain  things  that  were  admittedly  alive.  Now  it  is  a  question 
of  the  character — living  or  non-living — of  certain  other  things.  Of 
the  various  experiments  that  have  given  rise  to  discussion  of  this 
kind,  the  most  widely  known  are  probably  those  of  Dr.  Burke,  of 
Cambridge,  but  only  because  he  and  his  "  radiobes  "  have  happened 
to  strike  the  fancy  of  the  daily  press.  He  is  only  one  among  many. 
The  subject  is  treated  by  a  French  authority,  A.  L.  Herrera,  in 
the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  February  17)  in  an  article  entitled 
"The  Renaissance  of  the  Problem  of  Spontaneous  Generation." 
He  writes: 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  the  problem  of  spontaneous  generation 
has  taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life 

"As  far  as  Burke's  radiobes  are  concerned,  they  would  appear 
to  be  simply  accidental  crystals  of  carbonates  of  barium  and  cal- 
cium, swelling  in  organic  liquids  and  media.  .  .  .  These  crystals, 
which  have  been  studied  conscientiously  by  Harting  and  Rainey, 
are  attackable  by  weak  acids,  which  have  an  albuminoid  or  fatty 
nucleus. 

"  The  experiments  in  photosynthesis  or  production  of  organic 
substance  in  nutritive  solutions  (made  by  Raulin,  Detmer,  Wino- 
gradsky,  etc.)  have  always  been  negative.  There  is  always  neces- 
sary a  real  inorganic  matrix,  mobile  and  of  jelly-like  consistency. 
Colloids,  natural  or  artificial,  never  take  on,  of  themselves,  any 
kind  of  organized  structure  with  the  necessary  consistency,  still 
less  any  kind  of  cellular  structure.  Albumins  and  nucleins  give 
only  granulous  precipitates,  of  invariable  aspect. 

"  Among  natural  inorganic  jellies  I  have  studied  the  silicates, 
phosphates,  and  carbonates.  The  silicates  give  an  unheard-of 
richness  of  organoid  figures  and  of  porous  precipitates,  absorbing 
anilin  colors,  while  the  phosphates  give,  rather,  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitates. As  to  Harting's  carbonates,  they  have  not  only  a  jelly- 
like consistency  but  also  a  perfectly  clear  cellular  structure.  They 
give,  in  fact,  figures  that  are  regarded  by  Henneguy,  Harting, 
Laveran,  and  others  as  almost  the  equivalents  of  natural  forms. 
These  carbonates  exist  throughout  nature,  and  may  be  regarded, 
in  Benedikt's  system,  as  veritable  matrices  for  spontaneous  gen- 
eration. 

"This  conception  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  explaining 
things  by  means  of  the  resources  of  nature,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  obscure  or  supernatural  phenomena." 

But  whence  come  the  organic  matters  found  in  these  "  living  " 
carbonates?  The  writer  believes  that  it  is  quite  probable  that 
they  are  only  impurities — traces  of  albuminoid  or  fatty  matter 
coming  from  the  reagents  that  have  been  used  in  the  experiments. 
Silicates,  which  closely  resemble  organic  compounds,  are  found 
widely  distributed.  Silicate  of  lime  is  even  contained  in  white  of 
egg.  Fats,  too,  are  found  everywhere.  Even  the  purest  water 
contains  secretions  of  microbes,  ammonia,  volatile  fatty  acids,  and 
other  organic  matter.  If  Harting  really  used  pure  water  in  his 
experiments,  his  carbonates,  Mr.  Herrera  thinks,  would  be  "  the 
most  interesting  objects  in  mineral  cytogenesis."     He  concludes  : 

"  Finally,  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  carbonates,  which 


exist  everywhere  throughout  nature,  inorganic  or  organic,  when 
cultivated  in  organic  liquids,  give  wonderful  imitations  of  all  sorts 
of  organisms  — spores,  embryos,  microbes,  etc.  Such  facts  show 
that  the  question  of  spontaneous  generation  is  worth  studying,  and 
that  we  can  not  reject  its  possibility  a  priori." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  conclusion,  it  appears  certain 
that  the  experimenters  along  this  line  have  opened  up  a  very  inter- 
esting borderland  separating,  or  perhaps  uniting,  the  mineral  and 
organic  kingdoms.  Whether  a  portion  of  matter  can  ever,  of  its 
own  motion,  cross  the  line  between  these  kingdoms,  is  of  course  a 
different  matter.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


RUBIES,  REAL   AND    UNREAL. 

"HE  question  of  whether  a  gem  made  by  chemical  means  is  as 
■*•  "  real  "  as  one  of  the  same  composition  formed  in  nature's 
laboratory,  has  hitherto  been  only  academic,  as  artificial  stones  of 
this  kind  have  not  been  made  of  sufficient  size  to  be  used  in  jew- 
elry. Now,  however,  in  the  case  of  rubies,  crystals  of  any  size 
may  be  and  are  built  up  by  a  so-called  "  nursing  "  process,  the  re- 
sult being  the  production  of  very  fine  stones,  which  are  real  in  one 
sense,  tho  they  are  certainly  artificial.  Says  Mr.  P.  Sallior,  in  an 
article  on  the  subject  in  La  Nature  (Paris) : 

"  It  must  be  understood,  as  Le  Normand  says,  that  an  artificial 
ruby  is  not  a  real  ruby,  since  it  is  not  the  natural  gem  which  alone 
has  hitherto  borne  the  name  of  ruby  in  commerce,  and  since  its 
qualities  in  jewelry  are  still  inferior;  but  it  is  also  not  a  false  ruby, 
since  chemically,  physically,  mineralogically,  optically,  in  all  its 
theoretic  characteristics,  the  synthetic  ruby  is  similar  to  the  nat- 
ural ruby.  The  synthesis  is  not  a  falsification  ;  it  is  the  reproduc- 
tion by  man  of  the  work  of  nature 

"The  crystallization  of  alumina,  which  yields,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, corundum,  ruby,  or  sapphire,  has  been  accomplished 
for  many  years  [since  1837]  and  in  many  different  ways,  but  it  is 
only  since  the  work  of  Frdmy  [with  the  collaboration  of  Feil  and 
Verneuil,  1877-90]  that  the  operation  has  begun  to  issue  from  the 
domain  of  pure  science  to  take  an  industrial  turn  and  to  become 
familiar  to  the  public  eye. 

"The  process  employed  at  first  by  Frdmy  and  Feil  consisted  in 
forming  a  fusible  aluminate  (generally  the  aluminate  of  lead)  which 
was  then  decomposed  byja  silicious  substance,  setting  free  the 
alumina  in  crystalline  form.  The  red  coloration,  which  charac- 
terizes the  ruby,  was  obtained  by  adding  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash.  ...  By  this  process  were  obtained  rubies  that 
were  often  very  large,  but  always  friable  and  consequently  of  no 
use." 

By  another  chemical  reaction,  namely,  the  use  of  a  fluorid  to  set 
free  the  alumina,  fine  but  small  crystals  were  obtained,  and  these 
were  finally  increased  in  size  by  a  modification  of  the  process 
known  as  "  nursing,"  in  which  a  crystal  is  kept  in  the  mother  liquid 
at  an  appropriate  temperature  until  it  grows  as  large  as  desired. 
This  requires  in  the  present  cases  such  elevated  temperatures 
(1,500°  to  i,8oo°  C.)  as  it  has  only  been  possible  to  obtain  of  late 
years.  The  process,  which  succeeded  only  after  many  failures,  is 
now  carried  on  as  follows  : 

"The  small  ruby  to  be*' nursed '  is  placed  on  a  turning  plate, 
where,  by  means  of  an  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  it  is  raised  to  a 
temperature  of  about  1,800°.  Then,  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  there 
are  added  to  it  successively  tiny  grains  of  ruby.  If  the  work  is 
carried  on  uninterruptedly  without  losing  sight  of  the  crystal,  with 
a  dexterous  movement  of  the  hand  that  is  quickly  acquired  by 
women,  it  is  easy  to  get  fine  crystals,  all  of  whose  parts,  tho  not  of 
homogeneous  origin,  are  melted  together  and  recrystallized  into  a 
single  form,  which  may  be  cut  like  a  natural  crystal.  One  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  work  is  that  the  crystals  often  break  while 
cooling. 

"Artificial  rubies  thus  obtained  cost,  it  appears,  about  10  francs 
[$2]  per  carat  and  may  sell  at  15  to  20  francs  [$3  to  $4].  In  Paris 
they  are  now  turned  out  daily  by  the  millions  of  carats,  and  are 
sent  chiefly  to  Germany,  America,  and  even  to  India,  whence  they 
often  return  mixed  with  natural  rubies. 

"The  quality  of  these  rubies  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  natu- 
ral stones  ;  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  except  unde-r  a  lens 
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by  the  presence  of  air  bubbles,  but  when  they  are  recognized,  as 
the  purchase  of  a  precious  stone  is  after  all  a  question  of  fashion, 
their  value  is  at  least  ten  times  less  than  that  of  natural  rubies, 
whose  price  has  also  been  influenced  by  this  vulgarization  of  a 
substance  that  was  formerly  sought  for  its  rarity  even  more  than 
for  its  intrinsic  value. 

"A  similar  method,  but  of  a  character  more  clearly  fraudulent, 
has  made  it  possible  to  obtain  double  emeralds  by  soldering  one 
natural  gem  to  another  with  a  special  kind  of  enamel,  after  care- 
fully polishing  their  faces.  Thus  superb  stones  may  be  made, 
with  a  plane  of  junction  that  is  often  less  noticeable  than  the 
planes  of  natural  cleavage  so  common  in  emeralds.  The  method 
of  fusion,  which  is  so  successful  with  rubies,  fails  with  emeralds, 
whose  coloration  disappears  at  these  high  temperatures." — Trans- 
lation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MEASURING  THE   STARS. 

T  T  OW  do  astronomers  obtain  an  idea  of  the  actual  magnitude 
■*■  -*-  of  the  fixed  stars?  What  degree  of  accuracy  is  possible  in 
such  estimates  as  have  been  made?  These  questions  Prof.  W. 
W.  Payne  undertakes  to  answer  in  Popular  Astronomy  (March). 
In  the  first  place,  Professor  Payne  bids  us  note,  no  fixed  star  is 
near  enough  to  the  earth  to  show  a  real  or  measurable  disk  in  the 
largest  telescope  in  the  world,  altho  observers  do  see  through 
their  telescopes  what  is  called  the  "spurious  disk  "  of  any  bright 
star.  This  apparent  disk  is  caused  by  the  nature  of  light,  which, 
consisting,  as  it  does,  of  a  series  of  wavelike  disturbances,  con- 
verts the  star's  image  from  a  luminous  point  into  a  circular  spot 
of  light,  often  with  an  unsteady  and  blurred  appearance.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  spurious  disk  of  a  star  diminishes  as  the  tele- 
scope is  increased  in  size  and  aperture.  The  writer  goes  on  to 
say: 

"  It  is  apparent  from  what  has  been  said  that  any  direct  meas- 
ures of  the  apparent  disk  of  a  star  will  give  no  aid  in  telling  either 
its  size  or  its  distance.  Astronomers  first  try  to  find  out  how  far 
a  star  is  from  the  earth  and  after  that  a  study  of  the  size  is  under- 
taken. The  principle  employed  to  get  a  star's  distance  is  essen- 
tially that  used  by  a  surveyor  to  find  the  distance  between  two 
inaccessible  objects.  He  lays  down  a  base  line,  very  carefully 
measures  it,  then  measures  angles  needed  to  know  triangles  formed 
by  the  base-line  and  the  two  inaccessible  points  ;  then  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  trigonometry  the  distance  between  the  two  points  de- 
sired can  be  easily  and  accurately  computed,  if  those  principles 
have  been  applied  most  effectively.  When  we  wish  to  measure 
the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  the  earth's  diameter,  about 
8,000  miles,  is  made  the  base  line  ;  but  when  we  measure  the  dis- 
tance of  a  star  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  around  the  sun  is 
chosen  for  the  base  line,  186,000,000  miles.  If  the  astronomer 
should  measure  the  distances  of  a  star  from  others  near  by  on  the 
first  day  of  January  and  then  measure  the  distances  between  the 
star  on  July  1,  of  the  same  year,  he  might  find  some  very  small 
changes  due  to  the  fact  that  the  earth  has  changed  its  place  in  the 
heavens  186,000,000  of  miles  during  the  six  months  that  have  in- 
tervened. If  there  is  such  an  apparent  displacement  of  any  star 
sufficiently  large  to  measure,  such  displacement  is  called  the  par- 
allax of  the  star,  which  is  measured  in  seconds  of  arc.  It  is  then 
very  easy  to  find  the  distance  of  the  star 

"  All  such  distances  in  miles  are  so  very  large  that  they  can  not 
be  comprehended  at  all.  The  mind  can  not  form  any  idea  from 
such  a  long  continuous  array  of  figures.  On  this  account  astrono- 
mers have  adopted  a  new  unit  of  stellar  distances  called  the  light- 
year,  which  means  simply  the  distance  that  light  will  travel  in  one 
year.  ...  If  any  star  should  have  a  parallax  as  great  as  one  sec- 
ond of  arc  (1"),  its  distance  would  be  3.26  light-years.  The  mean- 
ing of  that  is,  if  light  should  start  from  such  a  star  it  would  not 
reach  the  earth  until  3.26  years  had  passed.  .  .  .  But  the  fact  is 
that  there  is  no  known  star  that  has  a  parallax  as  great  as  one 
second  of  arc.  The  nearest  known  star  is  a  Centauri  and  its  dis- 
tance is  probably  not  less  than  4.3  light-years.  .  .  .  About  one 
hundred  stars  have  been  observed  for  parallax,  and  it  is  just  to 
say  that  about  thirty  of  this  number  have  a  known  parallax  that 
would  stand,  on  the  average,  as  a  good  first  approximation. 


"The  size  of  a  celestial  object  in  linear  measure  depends  mani- 
festly on  its  distance.  This  is  why  the  reader's  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  difficult  problem  of  measuring  the  distances  of  the 
stars. 

"  Now  if  stellar  distances  are  not  known  correctly,  much  more 
will  we  be  unable  to  know  exactly  their  real  diameters,  even  if  we 
could  see,  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  their  real  disks  instead  of 
the  spurious  ones.  But,  since  we  can  not  even  see  any  apprecia- 
ble real  disk  to  measure,  some  other  way  must  be  found  to  get  at 
the  actual  size  of  these  great  luminaries  set  far  away  in  the  depths 
of  space. 

"  The  only  way  now  open  to  the  astronomer  is  through  the 
masses  of  binary  stars  when  we  know  both  the  size  of  the  orbit  of 
a  binary  and  its  period.  The  mass  is  then  determined  by  the  law 
of  gravitation.  This  at  once  raises  the  question  what  is  meant  by 
the  size  of  a  star.  If  its  volume  in  space  is  meant,  very  little  if 
anything  can  be  said.  If  the  masses  of  the  stars  are  in  question, 
then  some  of  the  binaries  can  be  determined ;  for  example,  the 
Algol  system  as  a  whole  is  known  as  well  as  it  can  be  considering 
the  uncertainty  of  parallax,  and  a  slight  error  in  parallax  will  give 
a  vastly  greater  error  in  mass,  at  least  three  times  as  great  as  linear 
errors  are. 

"  In  these  binaries,  the  astronomer  can  not  know  anything  about 
the  masses  and  densities  of  the  separate  components  in  the  sys- 
tems; he  can  only  get  an  approximation  of  the  average  mass  of 
the  entire  system." 

Measurements  of  this  kind  have  been  completed  on  twelve 
binary  stars  or  systems,  and  the  results,  Professor  Payne  tells  us. 
are  "extremely  interesting  within  the  limits  of  reasonable  proba- 
bility." 

IS  THERE  A   "PHYSICIANS'  TRUST"? 

HTHE  remarkable  charge  that  the  efforts  to  legislate  against 
*■  proprietary  medicines  are  the  outcome  of  what  is  termed 
"a  conspiracy  to  establish  a  physicians'  trust,"  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  American  Medical  Association,  is  made  editorially  by 
The  National  Druggist  (St.  Louis,  March).  The  writer  asserts 
that  there  is  no  real  public  demand  for  this  legislation,  except  such 
as  has  been,  by  false  representations,  created  by  certain  selfish  in- 
terests, and  that  its  adoption  would  not  only  destroy  the  property 
of  the  manufacturers,  but  greatly  injure  the  40,000  retail  druggists 
of  the  country,  "  of  whose  total  volume  of  business  at  least  60  per 
cent,  consists  of  proprietary  medicines."  This  attitude  of  The 
National  Druggist  is  interesting  as  showing  for  the  first  time  a 
distinct  division  of  interests  between  physicians  and  pharmacists. 
Regarding  its  charge  of  a  "conspiracy,"  the  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"There  is  an  organization  of  doctors  known  as  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Tho  it  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly 
sixty  years,  it  had,  up  to  three  or  four  years  ago,  less  than  5,000 
members,  out  of  a  total  of  nearly  150,000  physicians  in  the  entire 
country. 

"  It  was  about  or  a  little  before  that  time,  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  the  great  trust  movements  began — when  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  all  of  a  sudden,  seemed  to  have  tired  of  doing  busi- 
ness on  individual  lines,  and  were  madly  rushing  into  all  kinds  of 
pools,  trusts,  and  combinations.  It  appears  that  this  contagion 
spread  even  to  portions  of  the  medical  profession,  for,  all  at  onceT 
a  novel  and  well-conceived  plan  of  organization  was  adopted  by 
the  clique  in  control  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
purpose  and  design  of  which  was  to  organize  all  of  the  doctors  in 
the  country  into  one  gigantic  medical  trust. 

"There  were  at  that  time,  and  had  been  for  many  years,  hun- 
dreds of  county,  State,  and  other  smaller  medical  societies,  but 
these  were  all  independent,  and  had  no  connection,  the  one  with 
the  other,  beyond  that  bond  of  sympathy  which  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  exist  among  a  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  hon- 
orable undertaking  of  trying  to  uplift  the  calling  or  profession  to 
which  they  had  devoted  their  lives.  The  new  plan  proposed  to 
change  all  this,  and  contemplated  a  grand  scheme  of  organization 
by  which  all  of  these  small,  independent  societies  should  be 
merged  into  or  become  mere  dependents  on  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  and  subject  to  its  laws  and  regulations.  The 
project  was  loudly  proclaimed  and  eloquently  advocated  in  the 
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recognized  'organ  '  of  the  association,  known  as  The  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association ;  and  the  independent  medical 
journals,  not  yet  scenting  danger  or  seeing  the  ulterior  motives 
behind  it,  joined  heartily  in  the  endeavor  to  make  the  scheme  a 
grand  success.  Paid  'organizers'  were  employed,  who  visited  the 
local  societies,  and  ...  at  the  last  meeting  it  was  announced  that 

the  membership  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000 

"One  of  the  conditions  of  membership  in  the  association  is  the 
subscribing  to  the  official  organ,  mentioned  above.  .  .  .  Not  sat- 
isfied with  the  one  national  organ,  great  and  powerful  tho  it  is,  and 
resentful  of  the  spirit  of  revolt  which  was  occasionally  manifested 
in  the  independent  medical  press,  each  of  the  State  societies  was 


FIG.  I.— APPROACH  OF  ONE  VESSEL  (B)  DETECTED  BY  INSTRUMENT 
INSTALLED  ON  ANOTHER  VESSEL  (A). 

induced  to  establish  a  journal  of  its  own,  ostensibly  to  publish  the 
proceedings  of  the  association,  but  really,  as  it  has  afterward  de- 
veloped, to  become  whippers-in  and  drummers  for  the  America 
Medical  Association  and  its  official  organ.  Then  there  began  a 
systematic  campaign  against  such  of  the  independent  journas  as 
had  refused  to  mold  their  opinions  to  suit  the  leaders  at  Chicago, 
and  members  of  the  association  were  boldly  urged  to  stop  their 
subscriptions  thereto,  and  to  refuse  to  read  any  sample  copies  of 
the  same  which  might  be  sent  to  them.  In  pleased  anticipation  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  this  effort  to  stop  free  discussion  and  to 
monopolize  the  medical  press,  the  California  State  Medical  Jour- 
nal complacently  tells  us  'that  the  day^of  the  privately-owned  med- 
ical journal  is  passing  away  and  its  place  will  be  taken  by  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  various 
State  journals.'  " 

It  is  further  charged  that  the  officers  of  the  association  have 
acted  arrogantly  and  insolently  toward  independent  physicians  and 
the  independent  medical  press,  and  also  toward  manufacturers  of 
and  dealers  in  drugs  ;  that  an  effort  has  been  made  to  regulate  and 
control  the  drug  interests  of  the  country,  and  that  the  "patent- 
medicine  "  bills  are  the  final  outcome  of  this.  The  writer  calls  at- 
tention, in  support  of  his  charge  of  "arrogance,"  to  a  proposal, 
made  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  to 
make  it  a  punishable  offense  to  criticize  the  action  of  government 
medical  officers  in  time  of  epidemic — based  on  occurrences  in  New 
Orleans  during  the  recent  yellow-fever  outbreak.  The  Journal 
said  : 

"  The  time  is  close  at  hand  for  the  creation  by  statute  of  a  new 
variety  of  treason.  ...  If  it  be  treason  in  time  of  war  for  a  man 
to  betray  his  country's  military  plans,  it  certainly  should  be  made 
treason  for  a  man  or  a  publication  in  time  of  deadly  peril  from 
disease,  to  foment,  by  false  allegations,  public  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  Government's  plan  of  rescue,  and  in  the  integrity  and  ability 
of  the  men  (that  is,  the  physicians)  who  risk  their  lives  to  save  the 
community  from  unnecessary  deaths.  Than  this,  no  treachery 
can  be  more  base.  Physicians,  citizens,  and  the  reputable  press 
should  join  in  asking  stringent  penalties  for  this  crime  against  the 
nation,  against  humanity." 

Exactly  how  much  of  this  may  be  taken  literally  may  be  subject 
to  doubt,  but  The  Druggist  takes  occasion  to  protest  against  it  as 
the  effort  of  "  a  clique  of  political  doctors  "  to  "  make  it  an  in- 
famous crime  to  doubt  their  infallibility  or  to  criticize  their  con- 
duct."    It  concludes : 

"  Here  is  a  body  of  men  much  above  the  average  in  force  of 
character,  ability,  and  standing  in  their  communities,  with  agents 
and  emissaries  scattered  all  over  the  country,  forming  an  organi- 
zation that  can  outwatch  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes,  and  out- 
work Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands.  Instinct  with  one  purpose, 
and  that  to  secure  legislation  favorable  to  its  own  interests,  '  it  has 
a  list  of  local  political  leaders  of  every  organized  and  recognized 


party.  This  list  is  so  arranged  that  the  dominant  politics  in  each 
county  and  congressional  district  are  indicated,  as  well  as  the 
political  affiliations  of  each  member.'  It,  therefore,  knows  no 
party.  It  affiliates  with  any,  whatever  may  be  its  principli  pro 
vided  their  own  selfish  ends  can  lie  furthered.  As  was  Jay  Gould, 
they  are  Democrats  in  Democratic  States  and  Republicans  in  Re- 
publican States.  All  parties  look  alike  to  them  when  seeking  aid 
and  influence  in  securing  the  enactment  of  laws  which  will  f^ive 
them  the  monopoly  they  seek." 

With  the  physicians  shouting  "  treason  "  and  the  druggists  hurl- 
ing back  "conspiracy,"  thegeneral  public  appears  to  In-  in  the  way 
of  witnessing  a  sort  of  therapeutical  civil  war,  which  will  doubtless 
be  enjoyed  by  those  who  love  a  "  scrap,"  however  much  it  may  be 
regretted  by  the  more  serious-minded  members  of  the  community. 


ELECTRICAL  WAVES  TO   WARD   OFF 
COLLISIONS  AT  SEA. 

A  DEVICE,  which  its  inventor  names  the  "  telemobiloscope," 
for  preventing  collisions  at  sea,  has  recently  been  invented 
and  patented  by  Christian  Hulsmeyer,  an  engineer  of  Diisseldorf, 
Germany.  The  apparatus  utilizes  Hertzian  waves,  such  as  are 
used  in  wireless  telegraphy,  and  it  can  be  installed  on  railway 
trains  as  well  as  on  ships.  As  described  in  The  Technical  World 
(Chicago,  April)  it  combines  a  sending  and  a  receiving  apparatus. 
The  electric  waves,  striking  a  distant  metallic  object — such  as  a 
ship — are  reflected  back  to  the  receiver,  there  operating  to  signal 
the  approach  of  said  object,  as  well  as  to  indicate,  by  special 
mechanism,  its  direction  and  distance.     Says  the  writer: 

"  As  ships  are  subject  to  oscillation,  and  the  range  of  the  receiver 
is  limited,  the  apparatus  is  suspended  after  the  manner  of  a  ship's 
compass,  thus  maintaining  a  practically  constant  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  horizon  (Fig.  2):  In  the  hollow  hemisphere  c  is  an 
induction  coil  d,  operating  the  sender,  and  deriving  its  primary 
current  from  some  source  of  energy  (storage  battery  or  dynamo) 
on  the  vessel.  The  high-tension  secondary  current  passes  through 
collector  rings  and  sliding  brushes  to  the  oscillator  h.     The  waves 


FrG.   2.— DETAILS  OF  THE  TELEMOBILOSCOPE. 

issuing  from  the  latter  are  projected  with  a  given  inclination  from 
the  projection-box  /and  the  concave  mirror  m  placed  inside.  At 
0  (Fig.  2),  suspended  in  front  of  a  concave  screen  n  are  the 
antennae  or  receiving  wires,  which  pick  up  the  reflected  waves. 
These  may  be  located  in  any  part  of  the  rigging,  but  must 
be  well  insulated  from  the  sending  apparatus.  The  antennas  are 
connected  with  a  coherer  of  the  type  common  in  wireless  in- 
stallations, which  serves  to-operate  the  audible  or  visible  signal. 
"The  apparatus  is  made  to  rotate  intermittently  by  means  of 
driving  gear  around  the  wheel  q.  In  this  way  the  waves  given  off 
by  the  oscillator  search,  as  it  were,  a  greater  or  less  range  round 
the  observing  station,  for  metallic  objects  susceptible  of  reflecting 
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the  waves  and  thus  actuating  the  coherer.  As  the  concave  screen 
;/  follows  the  rotation,  its  position  serves  to  indicate  the  direction 
from  which  come  the  reflected  waves,  and  thus  the  direction  in 
which  the  distant  object  lies. 

"  The  complete  apparatus  includes  a  special  device-furnishing 
data — based  on  the  inclination  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  system  to 
the  plane  of  the  horizon — from  which  the  distance  of  the  reflecting 
object  is  known. 

"The  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  2  is  shown  installed  on  the 
foredeck  of  the  vessel  A  in  Fig.  1.  The  electrical  waves  issuing 
from  the  sender  ;•  strike  the  vessel  B,  and,  after  being  reflected, 
strike  the  atennnaa  o  by  which  the  receiver  at  the  observer's  sta- 
tion is  operated." 

Tests  conducted  by  the  Dutch  Government  in  the  harbor  of 
Rotterdam  are  said  to  have  demonstrated  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
vention. The  reflection  is  accurate  up  to  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
miles,  with  antennas  a  little  over  16  feet  long,  suspended  from  a 
bamboo  rod.  The  inventor  hopes  to  extend  the  range  to  nearly 
twenty  miles. 


I 


THE   USES   OF   NOTHINGNESS. 

N  a  large  number  of  industrial  processes  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure,  which  may  be 
slight,  as  in  ventilating-machinery,  or  very  great,  as  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  remove  all  traces  of  air  from  an  electric  bulb.  A  study  of 
what  he  calls  "  the  vacuum  industries  "  is  contributed  to  the  Revue 
Scientifiqtie  (Paris,  January  27)  by  Jean  Jaubert,  a  French  electri- 
cal engineer.  The  writer  first  reminds  us  that  an  absolute  vacuum 
would  be  a  space  occupied  by  matter  in  no  form.  Such  a  vacuum, 
even  if  possible,  is  not  realizable  by  any  means  at  our  disposal. 
But  practically  we  describe  as  a  vacuum  any  gaseous  pressure  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  atmosphere.     He  goes  on  : 

"This  pressure  may  be  expressed  in  kilograms  to  the  square 
centimeter  [or  pounds  to  the  square  foot]  or  it  may  be  indicated 
by  the  height  of  a  column  of  liquid,  water  or  mercury.  Atmo- 
spheric pressure  is  represented  by  76  centimeters  of  mercury, 
while  an  absolute  vacuum  would  be  represented  by  zero.  But  by 
general  consent  the  degree  of  exhaustion  in  a  closed  space  is  usu- 
ally indicated  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  walls  enclosing 
this  space.  Thus  a  '  vacuum  of  60  centimeters  '  indicates  really  a 
pressure  of  only  16  centimeters,  and  76  centimeters  would  corre- 
spond to  an  absolute  vacuum,  that  is,  if  the  atmospheric  pressure 
always  remained  at  just  this  point. 

"  Small  degrees  of  exhaustion,  indicated  in  millimeters  of  water, 
or  in  kilograms  per  square  centimeter,  serve,  like  pressures  of  the 
same  order,  to  create  artificial  air-currents  whose  principal  uses 
are:  ventilation  in  houses,  mines,  or  tunnels,  draft  in  factory  chim- 
neys, or  the  removal  of  powdered  substances  in  industrial  proc- 
esses." 

To  produce  these  slight  vacua,  devices  of  the  turbine  type  are 
used.  The  simplest  is  the  ordinary  electric  fan,  which,  properly 
speaking,  does  not  create  a  vacuum  at  all.  Ventilating  plants  for 
large  buildings,  mines,  or  tunnels  may  be  of  the  highest  complex- 
ity. For  slight  effects,  large  slow  helicoid  ventilators  are  used  ; 
for  greater  ones,  simple  rotating  centrifugal  fans.  To  aid  draft  in 
factory  chimneys,  the  injection  of  a  current  of  air  into  the  chimney 
is  used,  which  by  aspiration  lowers  the  pressure  in  the  furnace 
from  28  to  700  millimeters,  thus  decreasing  smoke  and  making  the 
combustion  more  regular.  The  use  of  an  aspirator  to  remove  ob- 
jectionable powders,  as  in  the  grinding  of  tools,  is  similarly  ef- 
fected.    To  quote  further : 

"  Ventilating  fans  can  not  effect  very  great  decrease  of  pressure, 
at  least  not  without  great  speeds,  .  .  .  but  pneumatic  pumps  may 
lower  it  as  much  as  desired.  .  .  .  The  chief  uses  of  the  vacua  pro- 
duced by  such  pumps  are  in  railway  air  brakes,  pneumatic  des- 
patch tubes,  the  cleaning  of  carpets,  etc.,  the  condensation  of 
steam  in  engines,  the  emptying  of  cesspools,  and  in  applications 
to  chemical  industries,  as  in  evaporation  and  filtration 

"The  uses  of  vacua  in  chemical  industry  are  extremely  varied. 


Sometimes  a  vacuum  is  created  above  a  solution  to  be  evaporated, 
either  to  bring  about  this  change  at  a  lower  temperature  and  a  less 
expenditure  of  heat,  as  in  the  concentration  of  syrups,  or  to  facili- 
tate the  dissociation  of  a  solid  body,  as  in  the  preparation  of  oxy- 
gen or  the  extraction  of  mercury  from  its  amalgams.  Sometimes 
a  vacuum  maintained  under  a  filter  serves  to  hasten  the  drying  of 
a  precipitate.  .  .  .  The  perfumery  industry  employs  these  differ- 
ent processes  continually. 

"Chemistry  even  uses  frequently  pumps  of  the  second  class, 
enabling  the  vacuum  to  be  pushed  to  a  few  millimeters  of  mer- 
cury  

"A  third  kind  of  pump  is  the  mercury  pump  .  .  .  used  in  chem- 
ical industry,  in  the  manufacture  of  incandescent  lamps  and  of 
Dewar's  thermo-insulators  ;  and  in  the  preparation  of  r-ray  bulbs 
and  apparatus  for  the  production  of  the  phenomena  of  Geissler, 
Tesla,  and  Crookes.  In  mercury  pumps  the  piston  is  replaced  by 
a  mass  of  mercury  whose  movement  is  brought  about  by  differ- 
ences of  pressure.  ...  In  the  Geissler  apparatus  the  whole  is  of 
glass,  the 'cylinder '  being  globular.  ...  In  some  factories  the 
lamp  bulbs  to  be  exhausted  are  mounted  on  a  lighting  circuit 
which  is  automatically  closed  by  the  mercury  when  it  reaches  the 
proper  height  in  the  gage.  The  end  of  the  operation  is  thus  indi- 
cated by  the  lighting  of  the  lamps. 

"  A  nearly  perfect  vacuum  is  also  made  by  another  form  of  ap- 
paratus, the  'trompe  '  [mercury  aspirator].  The  first  of  these  was 
the  Sprengel  pump,  in  which  mercury  falls  drop  by  drop  in  a  long 
narrow  tube.  Between  the  drops  are  bubbles  of  air  which  issue 
at  the  end  of  the  tube.  Alvergnat  perfected  the  apparatus  by  in- 
troducing a  double  siphon,  at  whose  top  a  globe  receives  the  air 
before  ic  gets  into  the  aspirators 

"  For  the  preparation  of  Roentgen  tubes,  etc.,  the  pressure  is  of 
the  order  of  a  millionth  of  an  atmosphere.  .  .  .  The  foregoing 
devices  are  not  sufficient  to  produce  this,  for  it  is  less  than  the 
tension  of  mercury  vapor  at  ordinary  pressures.  It  is  therefore  nec- 
essary to  add,  besides  a  dryer  of  phosphoric  anhydrid,  a  tube  con- 
taining sulfur  or  selenium  to  absorb  the  mercury  vapor 

"  A  chemical  vacuum  by  absorption  has  been  obtained  by  Dewar, 
by  using  the  absorptive  properties  of  coconut  charcoal.  .  .  .  An- 
other form  of  chemical  vacuum  has  been  proposed  by  Malignani 
for  incandescent  lamps.  Traces  of  red  phosphorus  are  introduced 
into  the  bulb,  a  partial  vacuum  is  made  mechanically,  the  air  is  re- 
placed by  hydrocarbon  vapors,  the  bulb  is  sealed  and  is  then  heated. 
The  phosphorus  rapidly  absorbs  the  vapors  with  production  of 
solid  phosphid  of  hydrogen  and  a  deposit  of  carbon 

"  Thus  the  means  of  producing  a  vacuum  are  various,  according 
to  the  desired  result,  and  we  see  industrial  machinery  and  labora- 
tory apparatus  working  side  by  side,  all  rendering  better  service 
daily." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


To   Raise  Sunken  Ships  with  Acetylene.— A  new 

use  of  the  property  possessed  by  calcium  carbide,  of  giving  off 
acetylene  gas  when  brought  into  contact  with  water,  has  been 
made  by  Pierre  Hurzy,  an  ingenious  Frenchman,  who  proposes 
to  employ  it  in  raising  sunken  vessels.  Says  a  writer  in  L' Elec- 
iricicn  (Paris,  February  3),  as  translated  and  condensed  in  The 
Electrical  Review  : 

"  The  system  depends  upon  the  use  of  calcium  carbid  for  set- 
ting free  gas  when  brought  in  contact  with  water.  At  suitable 
points  in  the  vessel  cases  of  carbid  are  placed,  which,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  water,  force  out  the  latter,  thus  emptying 
the  vessel.  The  method  may  also  be  used  for  emptying  floats 
after  they  have  been  attached  to  the  ship.  The  success  of  the 
method  depends  upon  obtaining  an  equal  buoyancy  at  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  vessel.  For  this  purpose  cans  of  carbid  are 
placed  at  the  points  which  are  to  be  emptied  of  water.  They  are 
fitted  with  explosive  caps,  which  are  set  off  simultaneously  by  an 
electric  current.  In  this  way  the  case  is  ruptured,  water  is  ad- 
mitted, and  the  emptying  of  all  compartments  begins  simultane- 
ously. 

"It  is  suggested  also  by  the  inventor  that  the  method  can 
be  used  to  advantage  in  operating  floating  docks.  After  such  a 
dock  has  been  sunk  and  has  taken  in  the  vessel  to  be  lifted,  the 
water  is  expelled  from  the  ballast  chambers  by  means  of  the  acety- 
lene gas  set  free  from  the  carbid." 
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A   LOSS  TO  SCIENCE. 

IN  the  death  of  Samuel  Pierpont  Langley,  whose  life  ended  on 
February  27,  this  country  loses  one  of  its  most  eminent  men 
of  science.  As  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  he  had 
since  1887  been  at  the  head  of  the  great  government  center  for  the 
"  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,"  but  his  position  in  the 
scientific  world  had  been  fixed  before  that  by  his  work  at  Alle- 
gheny Observatory,  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  became  director  in 
1867  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  after  working  first  as  a  civil  engineer, 
then  as  an  architect,  and  then  in  sev- 
eral astronomical  observatories.  At 
Allegheny  he  inaugurated  the  first 
"  time  service  "  on  a  great  scale,  fur- 
nishing the  signals  that  served  to 
operate  8,000  miles  of  railway  and 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  present 
time-system  used  throughout  the 
continent.  Hisfirst  noteworthy  orig- 
inal work  was  a  minute  study  of  the 
sun's  disk,  followed  by  an  investi- 
gation of  the  distribution  of  solar 
heat,  to  aid  in  which  he  invented 
the  bolometer,  the  most  delicate 
heat-detector  ever  made,  which  in 
its  most  recent  form  can  detect  one- 
millionth  of  a  degree  of  temperature. 
In  the  course  of  his  work  he  made 
an  expedition  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Whitney,  California,  where  his  ob- 
servations established  numerous  un- 
suspected facts  in  solar  physics. 
Among  other  things  he  established 
the  fact  that  "  the  sun  is  blue,"  as 
it  is  sometimes  sensationally  sta- 
ted ;  in  other  words,  that,  since  the 
atmosphere  absorbs  a  relatively 
larger  amount  of  the  red  than  of  the 
blue  rays,  the  actual  color  of  pure 
sunlight,  as  it  would  appear  outside 
the  earth's  atmospheric  envelope,  is  more  bluish  than  the  filtered 
light  that  we  call  daylight.  As  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian,  Lang- 
ley  continued  his  work  on  solar  physics,  founding  the  Astrophysical 
Observatory  in  connection  with  the  Institution,  and  he  also  estab- 
lished the  National  Zoological  Park.  His  recent  work  on  mechan- 
ical flight  is  familiar  to  the  public  chiefly  on  account  of  the  so- 
called  failure  of  his  aeroplane,  which  was  really  only  a  failure  of 
the  launching  apparatus  of  his  larger  machine,  after  the  smaller 
models  had  amply  demonstrated  their  powers  of  flight.  The  daily 
press  did  Langley  injustice  in  their  reports  of  this  affair.  The 
Scientific  American  (New  York,  March  10),  in  an  article  from 
which  the  above  data  have  been  extracted,  says  of  the  dead 
scientist : 

"  Professor  Langley  possessed  a  cultivated  literary  taste,  ripened 
by  an  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  the  Old  World,  the  effect  of 
which  was  at  once  evident  when  he  began  to  write  for  publication. 
He  had  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  tools,  machinery,  and  instru- 
ments of  precision.  He  was  a  practical  engineer,  familiar  with 
the  computations  and  the  applications  of  mechanics  and  physics. 
He  was  a  skilful  mechanical  draftsman  and  a  trained  man  of  busi- 
ness, thrifty,  alert,  and  progressive.  His  thoughts  were  almost 
prophetic  in  regard  to  the  probable  results  of  experiments  which 
he  was  about  to  begin. 

"  His  written  work  is  characterized  by  a  charm  of  style  and 
lucidity  of  presentation  that  would  do  credit  to  a  finished  essayist. 
His 'New  Astronomy  '  will  ever  stand  as  a  splendid  example  of 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  popular  scientific  writing.  His 
more  technical  publications  have  that  hardlv  definable  quality  by 


which  we  become  aware  that  they  are  written  from  a  full  mind. 
Every  statement  ot  fact  or  expression  of  opinion  is  based  upon  a 
hundred  single  instances,  or  upon  a  hundred  concurring  judg- 
ments." 

Justice    to    Langley's  work  in   airation    is  done    by    ////-  Inter 
Ocean  (Chicago,  March  1)  in  the  following  editorial  paragraphs  : 

"In  scientific  circles  he  will  be  remembered  and  honored  be- 
cause   of    his    investigations   and   discoveries    in    solar    physics. 
Among  the  people  at  large,  however,  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered 
because   of  his  experiment*   that   led    to  the   successful  develop- 
ment of  the  aeroplane  or  flying  ma- 
chine  

"If  the  aeroplane  is  to  solve  the 
problems  of  aeronautics  Professor 
Langley  will  stand  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  aerodrome  that  Robert 
Fulton  does  to  the  steamboat.  At 
least  his  experiments  with  aero- 
planes caused  more  advance  in  prac- 
tical aeronautics  in  ten  years  than 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  pre- 
vious one  hundred  years." 


SAMUEL   PIERPONT  LANGLEY. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"Veneered"  Yarn.  — Directions  are 
given  by  The  Textile  World  Record  (  Bos 
ton,  February),  in  answer  to  a  correspond- 
ent, for  winding  woolen  roving  around  a  cot- 
ton thread  in  the  process  of  spinning,  thus 
producing  a  "veneered  yarn."  It  says: 
"  It  is  .  .  .  possible  to  obtain  a  very  thin 
veneer  of  wool  on  the  cotton  thread.  We  are 
not  aware,  however,  that  the  process  has  ever 
been  a  commercialsuccess,  as  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  the  woolen  veneer  is 
easily  chafed,  leaving  the  cotton  core  ex- 
posed." 

"A  new  development  in  electric  weld- 
ing," says  The  American  Inventor,  "  is  the 
automatic  production  of  continuous  rolls  of 
wire  fencing.  A  number  of  galvanized  wires 
are  fed  from  reels  arranged  vertically  and 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  from  another  reel 
placed  transversely  to  these  are  cut  off 
lengths  of  wire,  which  are  fed  horizontally 
across  the  vertical  wires.  Where  the  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  wires  intersect,  these  are 
welded  together  by  means  of  small  trans- 
formers. The  welded  section  then  moves 
forward  a  predetermined  distance,  and  the  operation  is  repeated." 

In  a  recent  form  of  high-power  microscope,  invented  by  an  Englishman,  John 
W.  Gordon,  an  image  of  the  object,  cast  on  a  ground-glass  screen,  is  viewed 
through  the  lens  system  instead  of  the  object  itself.  Says  The  Lancet  (London, 
January  13):  "  The  roughness  of  the  ground  glass  is,  of  course,  magnified  as  well 
as  the  image,  and  the  purpose  in  view  would  thereby  be  totally  defeated  if  the 
screen  were  stationary.  Mr.  Gordon,  however,  gets  over  this  difficulty  by  giving 
the  screen  a  combined  circular  and  oscillating  motion  in  a  path  too  complicated  to 
be  followed  by  the  eye  or  to  affect  a  photographic  plate.  ...  An  extremely  mag- 
nified image,  suitable  either  for  visual  examination  or  for  photography,  is  thus 
obtained  on  a  bright  background." 

"  The  remarkably  mild  winter  in  this  latitude,  with  climatic  conditions  sugges- 
tive of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  and  an  unusually  light  snowfall,  has  been  ex- 
tremely favorable  to  the  well-being  of  feathered  game,"  says  Forest  and  Stream 
(New  York,  Feb.  17).  "In  the  northern  limits  of  the  range  of  the  quail  severe 
winters  are  recognized  to'be  the  chief  agency  of  destruction,  and,  conversely,  when 
we  have  a  season  of  such  exceptional  mildness  as  this,  we  look  for  an  increased 
supply  of  birds  to  follow.  With  covers  bare  of  snow  the  quail  have  not  been  de- 
prived of  food  ;  whatever  may  be  in  store  for  them  in  the  few  remaining  weeks 
before  spring  shall  be  here,  no  prolonged  stress  of  weather  is  to  be  expected,  and 
the  birds  will  begin  the  breeding  season  in  vigorous  physical  condition." 

"  The  dryness  of  the  air  in  our  furnace  or  steam-heated  buildings  in  winter  has 
often  been  referred  to,  and  has  also  been  experimentally  investigated,"  says  Science 
(New  York,  Feb.  23).  "Recently  Mr.  G.  A.  Loveland,  section  director  of  the 
Nebraska  Climate  and  Crop  Service,  has  made  some  calculation  regarding  the 
amount  of  water  needed  to  moisten  the  air  indoors  to  a  reasonable  degree.  He 
finds  that  in  Southeastern  Nebraska,  in  a  house  containing  14,000  cubic  feet,  from 
twenty  to  forty  quarts  of  water  should  be  evaporated  daily.  This  amount  of 
evaporation  does  not  increase  the  relative  humidity  by  more  than  ten  per  cent. 
Experience  has  shown  that,  under  the  conditions  of  Mr.  Loveland's  experiments, 
the  humidity  indoors  should  not  exceed  forty  percent.,  otherwise  condensation  on 
windows  will  be  troublesome.  Double  windows  doubtless  allow  a  greater  increase 
in  humidity  without  the  disagreeable  result  here  referred  to.  The  ten  per  cent, 
increase  makes  a  decided  difference  in  the  feeling  of  the  air.  The  temperature  of 
the  room  was  kept  about  as  high  with  the  added  moisture  as  if  the  air  had  been 
drier.  In  some  experiments  made  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  Henry  J.  Barnes,  of 
Boston,  the  moisture  added  to  the  air  by  means  of  a  '  humidifier'  made  the  room 
comfortable  at  a  temperature  several  degrees  lower." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


IS  THE  IMITATION   OF  CHRIST   INIMICAL  TO 
MODERN  CULTURE? 

INTENSE  interest  is  aroused  in  the  Baptist  denomination  in 
particular  and  in  the  religious  world  in  general  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  work  from  the  press  of  the  Chicago  University,  entitled 
"The  Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion."  This  book,  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  George  Burman  Foster,  professor  of  the  philosophy  of 
religion,  has  been  attacked  by  the  Chicago  Ministers'  Meeting  as 


DR.  GEORGE  BURMAN  FOSTER. 

He  asserts  that  "the  principles  and  practises  of  Jesus  are  in- 
consistent with  accredited  modern  ethical  principles,''  and  that 
"the  imitation  of  Jesus  ends  in  unveraciousness." 

"  subversive  of  the  vital  and  essential  truths  of  the  Christian  faith." 
The  same  body  has  voiced  a  demand  for  the  dismissal  of  the  au- 
thor from  his  post  in  the  university  ;  but  so  far  the  controversy 
has  advanced  no  further  than  the  discussion  of  the  question  as  to 
the  competence  of  the  body  to  take  such  positions.  The  book 
which  has  aroused  such  a  storm  of  opposition  is  a  profound  dis- 
cussion of  the  "  rise,  development,  and  disintegration  of  Christian- 
ity as  an  authority-religion,"  and  it  proceeds  to  an  attempt  "  to 
define  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  the  spirit,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  the  highest  spirit  of  the  modern  world  can  and 
will  in  the  long  run  call  itself  Christian."  The  author  adopts  many 
of  the  current  skeptical  conclusions  as  to  Jesus's  messianic  char- 
acter, his  supernatural  intervention  and  miracle-working,  his  atone- 
ment and  resurrection.  Further,  Dr.  Foster  concludes  that 
even  "  the  principles  and  practises  of  Jesus  are  inconsistent  with 
accredited  modern  ethical  principles,"  "  that  the  precepts  of  Jesus 
show  no  interest  for  the  morally  necessary  forms  of  life,"  and 
that  "the  imitation  of  Jesus  ends  in  unveraciousness."     He  says  ; 

"The  modern  man  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  secular  and  the 
cultural.  He  stands  with  both  feet  upon  the  earth  ;  he  seeks  to 
enjoy  his  natural  life,  and  to  make  it  as  beautiful  and  lovely  as 
possible.  He  embraces  the  now  and  the  here,  and  is  a  world-child 
with  lull  consciousness.  The  same  is  true  of  modern  peoples  as 
well  as  of  modern  individuals.  But  Jesus  brings  us  into  conflict 
with  the  social  tasks  to  which  we  all  desire  to  cling.  We  would 
care  for  our  families.     We  would  hold  that  the  ties  which  bind  us 


to  our  fellow-men  are  sacred.  We  would  safeguard  the  family  as 
an  indispensable  means  of  moral  development.  We  suffer  our 
liberty  to  be  abridged  by  civil  order,  which,  however,  we  recognize 
as  a  suitable  agency  to  serve  the  collective  life  of  man.  We 
cooperate  in  the  interest  of  the  progress  and  growth  of  law.  Yet 
we  succeed  in  no  political  task  without  doing  violence  to  others  in 
the  conflict  of  forces  in  the  state.  But  how  can  we  then  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  state,  and  yet  maintain  the  disposition  which 
will  triumph  through  meekness?  'So  shall  it  not  be  among  you,' 
said  Jesus  as  he  described  the  function  of  the  state.  Shall  we 
admire  the  words  of  Jesus  and  yet  do  the  opposite  of  them  ? 

"Thus,  when  one  looks  beneath  the  surface,  one  sees  that  the 
precepts  of  Jesus  show  no  interest  for  the  morally  necessary  forms 
of  modern  life.  The  labor  of  the  scientist,  fulfilment  of  one's  sec- 
ular calling,  the  perpetuity  of  the  human  race  through  family  life, 
political  and  economic  advancement,  popular  education,  city  sani- 
tation, and  the  like — in  all  this  the  words  and  practises  of  Jesus 
and  the  convictions  and  interests  of  modern  civilized  life  are  pro- 
foundly dissimilar.  No  citation  of  a  passage  here  and  there  in 
the  Gospels  can  invalidate  this  general  conclusion.  Jesus  was  a 
man  of  tremendous  earnestness  and  energy  ;  and  if  he  had  shared 
our  modern  interest  in  these  avenues  of  life,  and  our  sense  of  their 
indispensableness  to  human  well-being,  we  should  not  have  been 
left  in  such  ignorance  on  this  matter.  There  is  not  one  of  these 
forms  of  life  in  which  Jesus  can  be  imitated  or  his  precepts  obeyed, 
and  civilizaton  not  be  menaced  thereby.  To  Imitate  him  would 
mean  the  downfall  of  modern  culture." 

Must  we,  then,  asks  the  professor,  choose  between  obedience  to 
the  precepts  of  Jesus,  since  the  church  worships  him  as  God,  and 
the  morally  earnest  pursuit  of  the  tasks  of  civilized  life  ?  He  puts 
the  further  alternative  as  to  whether  we  may  candidly  and  calmly 
acknowledge  the  opposition  which  we  have  exhibited,  and  yet  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  disengaged  either  from  Jesus  or  from  the 
cultural  labor  to  which  God  In  his  providence  has  called  us? 
"  Whether  we  can  still  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Leader  and 
Lord  is  a  question  of  the  life  and  death  of  Christianity."  We  may 
answer  the  question  by  regarding  Jesus  as  "a  man  of  life,  King  in 
the  kingdom  of  life,"  who  taught  to  those  about  him  "the  art  of 
life."  We  are  called  upon  to  obey  his  will,  and  to  do  this  "  may 
be  to  disobey  his  words."  "  It  is  not  his  words  at  all  as  such,  but 
the  morally  necessary,  that  must  be  obeyed,  and  his  words  only 
in  case  they  mirror  the  morally  necessary  for  us  and  in  our  situa- 
tion." It  is  the  application  of  the  historico-scientific  method  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  he  says,  that  has  given  us  the  advantage 
over  former  generations  who  sought  to  answer  the  question.  To 
quote : 

"  In  the  absence  of  the  historical  sense,  they  could  trea<  all  the 
words  of  Jesus  as  directed  to  themselves.  But  Biblical  investiga- 
tion makes  this  impossible.  As  we  have  seen,  Jesus  knew  nothing 
of  many  of  the  moral  and  social  tasks  which  to-day  we  can  not 
escape.  Besides,  he  had  a  view  of  the  world  which  made  him  in- 
different to  the  great  historical  future  of  society.  In  his  opinion, 
society  had  no  future.  In  his  opinion,  the  end  of  the  world  was  at 
hand.  Hence  to  accumulate  capital,  to  advance  science  and  art, 
to  ameliorate  economic  and  political  conditions,  to  improve  the 
tools  of  our  toil — nay,  to  fulfil  the  first  great  commandment  to 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth — how  could  he  feel  moral  obliga- 
tion in  any  of  these  directions  with  his  thought  of  an  imminent 
cosmic  catastrophe?    His  ethics  was 'end  ethics.' 

"And  so  it  is  Jesus's  historical  situation  and  his  apprehension 
of  the  world  that  separate  us  from  him.  We  owe  this  insight  to 
historical  investigation.  We  are  not  confronted  with  the  end  of 
the  world,  but  with  an  infinitude  of  tasks  which  the  God  of  nature 
and  of  history  has  set  to  us.  Conceiving  the  situation  as  Jesus 
did,  he  acted  veraciously  in  it;  conceiving  the  situation  as  w^do, 
it  would  be  self-deception  or  worse  to  act  as  Jie  did.  We  can  be 
like  his  character  only  by  being  unlike  his  conduct.  Veraciousness 
led  him  to  have  no  interest  such  as  ours  in  the  secular  and  social 
life.  Veraciousness  such  as  his  leads  us  to  a  life  that  is  the  oppo- 
site of  his.  Imitation  of  Jesus  ends  in  unveraciousness.  Subjec- 
tion to  his  precepts  is  separation  from  himself.  He  who  severs 
himself  from  the  world  sinks  into  barbarism  which  is  the  definitive 
secularization  of  a  human  being;    that  is,  is  precisely  one  of  the 
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evils  from  which  Jesus  would  save  man.  Jesus's  standpoint  was 
as  far  removed  from  unfree  subjection  of  the  personal,  to  the  nat- 
ural, as  to  the  traditional.  In  his  situation  he  summoned  both  the 
traditional  and  the  natural  before  the  judgment  seat  of  the  morally 
necessary;  and  now  that  his  words  have  in  turn  become  tradi- 
tional, obedience  to  his  will  requires  us  to  apply  his  own  principle 
to  his  own  words.  To  attempt  to  imitate  Jesus  in  the  absence  of 
any  moral  necessity  in  our  situation  for  doing  so  has  long  injured 
the  cause  of  Jesus;  and  we  should  be  grateful  that  historical 
study  has  exhibited  the  impossibility  of  such  a  work  of  superero- 
gation, and  effected  our  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  the  local 
and  the  temporal." 


Then  follows  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  specific  dogmas  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  the  following  closing  clause  : 

"  I  believe  in  everything  else  that  has  been  defined  and  declared 
by  the  Sacred  Canons  and  by  the  General  Councils,  (•specially  the 
Holy  Council    ol    Trent  and    byathe   Ecumenical   Council  of    the 


SINCERITY  OF  PRINCESS  ENA'S  CONVERSION. 

THE  Protestant  papers  of  England  are  greatly  exercised  over 
what  the  Bishop  of  London  terms  the  "  conversion  by  order  " 
of  Princess  Ena  of  Battenburg,  King  Edward's  niece,  who  at  San 
Sebastian  on  March  7  formally  renounced  Protestantism  and  em- 
braced the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Something  of  the  attitude  of 
the  German  papers  toward  this  conversion  was  indicated  in  The 
Literary  Digest  of  last  week.  The  intensity  of  feeling  among 
a  portion  at  least  of  English  Protestants  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  Protestant  Alliance  and  the  Imperial  Protestant  As- 
sociation formulated  public  protests,  and  even  petitioned  the  King 
to  refuse  his  consent.  Mr.  F.  B.  Meyer  is  reported  in  the  London 
press  as  saying:  "  It  is  undesirable  and  regrettable,  as  affording  a 
new  foothold  for  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  officials  in  our  royal 
palaces,  and  breaking  down  still  further  the  dividing  walls  which 
centuries  of  disputation  and  suffering  had  erected  between  Protes- 
tant England  and  the  decadent  and  dying  countries  of  Roman 
Catholic  Europe."  The  Rev.  Robert  Bolton  Rainsford,  Canon  of 
Rochester,  refers,  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times,  to  the  "so- 
called  conversion  of  the  princess  "  as  "  a  glaring  insincerity."  He 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Let  us  think  of  the  entanglements,  social  and  eccelsiastical, 
that  will  ensue  if  this  marriage  proceeds.  The  Queen  of  Spain 
will  be  almost  the  only  crowned  queen  recognized  by  the  Vatican, 
for  the  Queen  of  Italy  is  virtually  unrecognized.  She  will  be 
4 most  Catholic'  The  upset,  social  and  ecclesiastical,  will  be  tre- 
mendous, and  this  in  a  day  when  the  Crown  can  not  afford  to 
loosen  any  of  the  foundations  of  the  Constitution." 

The  Catholic  press  of  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  is  disgusted  by 
"the  outrageous  action"  of  the  Protestant  Alliance;  and  The 
Freemati's  Journal  (Roman  Catholic,  New  York)  is  mildy  ironi- 
cal over  the  excitement  among  "  the  anti-Catholic  bigots  of  Eng- 
land." Father  Vaughan,  in  a  letter  to  The  Times,  corrects  and 
rebukes  the  Bishop  of  London  for  his  phrase,  "  conversion  by 
order."     To  quote  in  part : 

"The  Bishop  of  London  need  have  no  fear  that  'conversion  by 
order'  can  be  effected  from  the  Catholic  side.  Is  it  too  much  to 
express  a  hope  that  the  English  public  will  leave  unquestioned  the 
inward  motives  which  are  beyond  their  discovery  and  no  affair  of 
theirs,  and  allow  a  lady,  whatever  be  her  rank,  to  settle  so  per- 
sonal a  matter  as  her  reception  into  the  church  with  her  own  con- 
science?" 

The  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  publishes  the  form  used  at 
the  ceremony  of  conversion,  which  it  believes  to  be  "unknown  to 
the  English  public  generally."     From  this  we  quote  in  part: 

"I,  having  before  my  eyes  the  Holy  Gospels,  which  I  touch 
with  my  hand,  and,  knowing  that  no  one  can  be  saved  without  that 
faith  which  the  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  Church  holds, 
believes,  and  teaches,  a  gainst  which  I  grieve  that  I  have  greatly 
erred  inasmuch  as  I  have  believed  doctrines  opposed  to  her  teach- 
ing, I  now,  by  the  help  of  God's  grace,  profess  that  I  believe  the 
Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  Church  to  be  the  only  and  true 
Church  established  on  earth  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  which  I  submit 
myself  with  my  whole  heart.  I  firmly  believe  all  the  articles  that 
she  propounds  to  my  belief,  and  I  reject  and  condemn  all  that  she 
rejects  and  condemns,  and  I  am  ready  to  observe  all  that  she  com- 
mands me." 
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Vatican.  With  a  sincere  heart,  therefore,  and  with  unfeigned 
faith,  I  detest  and  abjure  every  error,  heresy,  and  sect  opposed  to 
the  said  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman  Church.  So  help  me  God 
and  these  Holy  Gospels  which  I  touch  with  my  hand." 

This  leads  The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist, 
Chicago)  to  remark  : 

"What  can  the  King  of  England  and  other  members  of  the 
royal  family  of  England,  all  of  whom  are  Protestants,  think  of  the 
declaration  made  by  one  of  their  number  that  'no  one  can  be  saved 
without  that  faith  which  the  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman 
Church  holds,  believes,  and  teaches,  and  that  the  princess  'detests  ' 
every  sect,  which  necessarily  includes  the  Anglican  Church?  The 
absurdity  and  insincerity  of  a  state  church  were  never  more  stri- 
kingly illustrated  than  in  this  instance.  Conversion  as  to  one's 
religious  faith  on  account  of  personal  conviction  is  praiseworthy, 
even  tho  it  be  erroneous;  but  conversion  for  reasons  of  state  is 
sacrilege.  In  this  instance  the  Princess  Ena  is  not  at  fault,  but 
the  Spanish  Government,  which  requires  such  a  sacrifice  of  their 
prospective  queen.  They  might  well  have  learned  a  lesson  from 
the  United  States,  where  the  head  of  the  state  and  his  wife  are 
permitted  to  follow  their  personal  convictions.  Doubtless  few 
persons  know  that  President  Roosevelt  and  his  wife  belong  to  dif- 
ferent religious  communions,  and  few  would  care  if  they  did  know. 
The  required  conversion  is  a  relic  of  the  days  when  the  church 
dominated  the  state,  to  the  great  injury  of  both  church  and  state." 

The  London  Times  looks  upon  the  conversion  as  an  act  which 
"  must  be  defended,  if  at  all,  on  the  ground  that  a  change  of  relig- 
ion is  a  matter  that  should  be  left,  with  princesses  as  with  other 
people,  to  the  individual  conscience."  It  adds  sapiently  that  "  it 
is  her  affair  far  more  than  that  of  any  one  else."  but  concedes  that 
"the  instinct  which  leads  to  protest  is  natural,  and  ought  to  be 
respected."  It  expresses,  moreover,  the  hope  that  in  her  future  vis- 
its to  England  as  Queen  of  Spain,  "  the  Roman  Catholic  aspect 
of  her  new  dignity  will  be  made  as  little  prominent  as  possible." 
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MATHEMATICS   MORE   "UNTHINKABLE" 
THAN   DOGMA. 

THAT  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  require  no  more  in  the  way 
of  belief  than  the  postulates  of  science,  has  often  been  main- 
tained by  apologists.  The  same  attitude  is  assumed  by  Mr.  C.  de 
Kirwan,  writing  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  February  17).  The  writer,  who 
is  an  orthodox  Roman  Catholic,  has  been  aroused  by  the  state- 
ment of  a  recent  French  writer  that  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  are 
"  unthinkable,"  and  he  sets  himself  to  show  that,  without  taking 
up  the  question  of  proof,  the  concepts  presented  by  what  is  called 
"  modern  "  or  "  non-Euclidean  "  geometry  are  infinitely  more  diffi- 
cult to  grasp.  Among  the  systems  to  which  he  calls  our  attention 
are  the  geometry  of  hyperspace,  in  which  more  than  three  dimen- 
sions are  assumed  ;  the  geometry  of  Lobatchevvski,  in  which  an  in- 
finite number  of  parallels  can  be  drawn  to  a  given  line  through  a 
point  in  its  plane;  and  that  of  Riemann,  in  which  no  parallels  at 
all  can  be  so  drawn.  After  stating  the  principles  of  these  geomet- 
rical systems  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  For  minds  not  long  trained  by  special  mental  gymnastics,  that 
is  to  say,  for  the  immense  majority,  such  propositions  are  hard  to 
conceive. 

"Nevertheless  professionals  in  higher  mathematics  and  tran- 
scendental philosophers  deal  easily  with  the  subject;  they  have 
reached  the  point  of  considering  three  geometries— those  of  Eu- 
clid, Lobatchewski,  and  Riemann — as  particular  cases  of  a  'gen- 
eral geometry  '  that  demands  ...  an  extension  of  our  notion  of 
space.  We  may  assert,  it  would  appear,  that  besides  the  one- 
dimensional  space  represented  by  a  geometrical  line,  the  two- 
dimensional  space  represented  by  a  surface,  and  finally  the 
three-dimensional  space  represented  by  a  volume,  we  may  have 
a  space  of  four  dimensions,  a  space  of  five,  six,  and  so  on  up 
to  n  dimensions — in  other  words,  a  hyperspace. 

"  How  can  we  conceive  a  space  of  more  than  three  dimensions — 
a  space  of  indefinite  dimensions?  It  may  be  done,  it  appears,  but 
it  requires  a  powerful  faculty  of  abstraction  joined  to  a  vigorous 
tension  of  mind,  for  at  least  a  common  mortal  in  the  immense  ma- 
jority to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  Several  scientists  have 
devoted  much  energy  to  making  these  notions  accessible,  if  not  to 
the  mass  of  cultivated  minds,  at  least  to  those  who  are  driven  by 
a  healthy  curiosity  to  investigate  the  subject 

"  Our  intention  is  not  to  dwell  at  present  on  these  lofty  abstrac- 
tions. But  there  is  a  point  that  naturally  presents  itself  to  the 
mind  apropos  of  a  certain  controversy  of  the  past  year,  which  is 
far  from  being  settled.  The  bimonthly  review  La  Quinzaine 
published  on  April  16  an  article  signed  Edouard  Le  Roy,  under  the 
heading  'What  is  a  dogma?'  The  author  of  this  article,  while 
professing  to  be  a  Catholic,  asserts  that  our  dogmas  are  no  longer 
in  harmony  with  'the  modern  spirit,'  that  the  said  spirit  is  of  too 
high  a  degree  of  mentality  to  be  able  to  admit  them  except  as 
simple  moral  rules;  that  even  the  statement  of  them  is  repugnant 
to  this  mentality,  for  which  they  are  'unthinkable.'  Thus  this 
modern  mentality,  which  lays  down  such  abstruse  propositions  as 
the  impossibility  of  parallelism,  or  that  of  'infinity,'  or  finally  that 
of  a 'hyperspace  '  composed  of  a  multitude  of  spaces  contained 
one  within  another  in  an  always  increasing  number  of  dimensions, 
which  doubtless  will  also  conceive  of  a  multidimensional  time 
(the  assertion  has  already  been  hazarded) — this  mentality,  essen- 
tially'modern  '  assuredly, finds  'unthinkable  '  (a  polite  euphemism 
doubtless  signifying  'absurd  '  in  the  thought  of  the  authors)  the 
enunciation  of  our  dogmas. 

"  Is  the  concept  of  a  personal  god,  threefold  in  the  unity  of  his 
nature,  more  difficult  to  think  of  than  that  of  an  infinity  of  par- 
allels to  a  line  in  one  plane?  Is  the  mind  less  able  to  conceive,  to 
think  of,  the  unity  of  person  in  the  duality  of  natures  in  Christ 
than  to  comprehend  the  impossibility,  in  Riemann's  system,  of 
drawing  a  parallel  to  a  straight  line?  The  incarnation,  the  re- 
demption, the  resurrection,  the  communion  of  saints,  etc.,  appear 
to  me  incomparably  easier  to  conceive,  to  'think,'  than  the  indefi- 
nite multiplicity  of  spaces  of  4,  5,  6  ...  up  to  1,000  or  100,000 
dimensions 

"  There  is  no  desire  here  to  make  the  princes  of  science  .  .  . 
responsible  for  the  strange  theories  of  Mr.  Edouard  Le  Roy  and 
his  school ;  ...  we  wish  only  to  say  that  Le  Roy  and  those  who 
share  his  views  are  badly  advised  when  they  attribute  in  the  name 


of  'the  modern  spirit  *  insoluble  difficulties  to  the  simple  statement 
of  our  dogmas,  when  modern  science  itself  offers  to  the  contem- 
plation of  cultivated  minds  data  of  such  lofty  abstraction  as  those 
on  which  rest  the  new  geometries  or  the  notions  of  space  and  time 

of  an  indefinite  number  of  dimensions 

"  Of  course  we  can  in  no  wise  assimilate  the  concepts  of  geo- 
metric metaphysics  with  the  dogmas  proposed  by  the  Church  for 
our  belief.  But  if 'modem  thought '  accepts  the  former  notwith- 
standing their  particularly  abstruse  nature,  it  should  not  exclaim 
against  the  statement  of  dogmas  which,  tho  incomprehensible  in 
themselves,  since  they  surpass  the  limits  of  human  reason,  are 
perfectly  assimilable  to  this  same  thought,  so  far  as  the  terms  go 
that  are  used  in  their  definition." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


BACK  TO  THE   "HELL-FIRE"  SERMON. 

'  I  'HE  modern  pulpit  emphasis  upon  the  love  rather  than  upon 
-*-  the  wrath  of  God  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Barstow,  who  predicts  in  The  Westminster  (Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia)  a  return  of  what  he  terms  "the  hell-fire  cycle." 
"We  ministers,"  he  writes,  "have  easily  caught  the  cue  from  the 
popular  demand  and  have  fed  the  people  the  love  of  God  and  the 
beauty  of  holiness  and  the  doctrine  of  sweetness  and  light — shall 
I  say  it? — ad  nauseam."  But  now,  he  believes,  "  the  pendulum 
has  touched  its  limit  in  that  direction;  and  the  cycle  of  hell-fire— 
figurative,  yes,  but  for  that  reason  all  the  more  awful  and  appall- 
ing— is  due  once  more."  And  the  signs  of  the  times,  he  asserts, 
all  indicate  this.  Among  these  signs  he  cites  the  awakening  of 
the  public  conscience  in  the  matter  of  corporate  corruption— an 
awakening  that  has  "  made  public  morality  almost  an  American 
fad  in  less  than  two  years."     To  quote  further: 

"  The  papers  have  been  full  for  the  last  few  months  of  the  mar- 
velous awakening  of  the  public  conscience  as  to  economic  and 
political  evils  in  the  land.  Colossal  villains  have  been  unveiled  to 
merciless  publicity  and  have  shrunk  into  obscurity  before  the 
blinding  glare.  The  prisons  are  fatter  with  victims  than  ever. 
The  majesty  of  the  law  has  been  asserted  and  the  sword  of  justice 
unsheathed  by  true  knights  of  honor  whom  the  people  would  have 
in  spite  of  political  opposition  or  party  fetishes.  The  attention  of 
the  nation,  aye,  of  the  world,  is  riveted  at  the  spectacle.  What 
has  done  it?  Many  forces,  no  doubt,  but  this  among  others,  that 
judgment  is  come.  Men  are  not  merely  being  found  fault  with  for 
great  wrongs  in  a  general  way,  but  they  are  actually  being  investi- 
gated, convicted,  punished.  As  a  result  every  villain  is  more 
careful  and  every  honest  man  more  hopeful.  It  is  the  actual 
preaching  by  President  Roosevelt  of  civic  sin  and  righteousness 
and  judgment— the  themes  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  xvi.  8-11) — 
and  the  even-handed  administration  of  the  same  that  have  made 
public  morality  almost  an  American  fad  in  less  than  two  years. 

"  This  is  our  revival,  the  answer  to  our  prayers.  And  this  is  the 
cause  and  heart  of  it.  What  is  true  in  the  civic  sphere  is  just  as 
true  in  the  spiritual,  and  the  two  are  not  to  be  separated.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  people  are  ready  for 
the  preaching  of  judgment  on  sin,  without  dilution  or  reservation, 
given  with  the  clear  note  of  Christ  to  the  Pharisees  and  laid  hot 
upon  life  for  this  world  and  the  future:  'How  can  ye  escape  the 
damnation  of  hell?'  Let  love  glow  undimmed — but  let  justice 
flame.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  still  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ;  and 
some  will  never  learn  wisdom  unless  fear  be  stirred.  The  Felixes 
of  the  home,  the  mart,  and  the  throne  need  to  tremble  at  the  mes- 
sage of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  and  we 
all  have  them  in  our  congregations.  Let  the  hell-fire  cycle  strike 
once  more." 


The  "  Bross  prize"  of  $6,000,  offered  ever>  ten  years  for  the  best  book  "on 
the  connection,  relation,  and  mutual  bearing  of  any  practical  science:  or  the 
history  of  our  race,  or  the  facts  in  any  department  of  knowledge,  with  and 
upon  the  Christian  religion,"  was  last  awarded  to  Prof.  James  Orr,  of  Glas- 
gow, for  his  book,  "  The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament." 

We  quoted  in  these  pages  some  months  ago  certain  arguments  from  Justice 
Brewer's  book  supporting  the  contention  that  the  United  States  is  a  Christian 
nation.  Dr.  Silverman,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  New  York,  takes  issue  with  the 
judge.  As  stated  in  Harper's  Weekly:  "  The  majority  of  us,  he  says,  are  not 
Christians.  He  considers  that  there  are  over  forty  million  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  belong  to  the  various  non-Christian  religions,  or  to  no  religion  at  all." 
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GERMANY'S   REAL  AIM   IN   THE  MOROCCO 
IMBROGLIO. 

A  MOST  remarkable  light  is  thrown  upon  the  policy  of  Ger- 
many in  Morocco  by  Prof.  Hans  G.  L.  Delbriick,  the  dis- 
tinguished professor  in  Berlin  University,  who  has  recently  been 
interviewed  by  a  representative  of  the  Paris  Temps.  According 
to  this  brilliant  historian,  Germany  does  not  care  a  brass  button 
for  Morocco  or  her  affairs.  "Morocco,"  he  says,  "is  not  the 
question.  But  Morocco  has  served  our  purpose  for  the  sake  of 
defeating  the  Franco-British  system."  These  are  the  same  ideas, 
almost  the  very  words,  of  Prince  von  Buelow,  says  the  editor  of 
the  French  ministerial  organ,  who  continues: 

"  Under  these  circumstances  we  are  quite  justified  in  concluding 
that  when  the  German  delegates  at  Algeciras  meet  every  proposal 
of  the  French  with  a  counter-proposition,  they  are  simply  making 
a  series  of  hollow  and  insincere  diplomatic  feints.  They  care 
nothing  at  all  for  the  interests  of  Morocco,  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  its  finances  and  the  institution  of  a  police  force.  They 
are  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  France  merely  because  they 
choose  to  do  so.  Their  uncompromising  attitude  is  directed 
against  us.  The  pleas  of  Morocco,  the  arguments  on  behalf  of 
that  country,  the  technical  objections  they  raise,  mean  nothing 
more  to  them  than  the  problem  of  Morocco  itself.  These  are  no 
more  nor  less  than  so  many  means  of  blocking  our  course." 

The  writer  quotes  some  remarks  made  to  the  Temps  corre- 
spondent in  which  Professor  Delbriick  attempts  to  justify  his  atti- 
tude and  that  of  his  country.     Professor  Delbriick  declares  : 

"Germany  intervened  in  the  affairs  of  Northwestern  Africa  be- 
cause, considering  her  own  interests  and  prestige,  she  could  not 
suffer  those  territories  to  be  apportioned  out  without  her  advice 
being  asked.  .  .  .  The  German  point  of  view  is  that  it  must  be  an 
established  principle  that  no  world  policy  can  be  carried  out  with- 
out her  consent.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  principle  of  far  weightier  moment 
than  the  existence  of  the  Shereefian  Empire.  .  .  .  What  we  want 
to  know  is,  whether  Germany  is  to  have  or  not  to  have  a  word  to 
say  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Is  Germany,  in  the  full  acceptance 
of  the  word,  a  World  Power,  or  is  she  not?  In  a  few  weeks  we 
shall  see  whether  the  Powers  of  Western  Europe  are  resolved  to 
raise  this  lofty  barrier  against  us.  If  so,  the  sword  will  be  the  final 
arbiter." 

The  writer  in  the  Temps  appears  to  think  that  this  barrier  is 


being  raised  and  fortified  by  Germany  herself,  and  will  result  in 
her  eventual  isolation.  Germany's  policy,  he  asserts,  is  con- 
fessedly equivocal.  She  pretends  to  act  from  generous  motives 
to  defend  interests  which  no  one  is  threatening,  and  seems  to  aim 
at  certain  things  which  may  prove  a  menace  to  others,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  she  finds  that  European  opinion  neither  approves 
nor  sympathizes  with  her.     The  Temps  concludes: 

"The  words  of  Mr.  Delbriick  confirm  our  views  in  this  matter. 
If  Germany  has  not  at  the  Conference  acted  up  to  the  pledges  of 
aid  which  she  gave  us  over  and  over  again,  it  is  because  she  was 
convinced,  from  her  ignorance  of  our  material  and  moral  condi- 
tion, that  we  would  give  way  to  her  in  everything.  We  have  now 
reached  a  stage  in  the  Moroccan  affair  and  in  our  relations  with 
Germany  where  our  future  as  a  colonial  Power  and  our  hold  in 
Africa,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  in  Europe  are  at  stake. 
In  order  that  some  harmonious  agreement  may  be  possible,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  people  at  Berlin  to  stop  making  these  re- 
peated demands,  and  confirm  practically  'the  special  rights'  which 
on  July  8  they  recognized  that  France  possessed  in  Africa.  Unless 
this  is  done,  the  Conference  will  dissolve  without  accomplishing 
anything.  And  whatever  Mr.  Delbriick  may  say  about  it,  Ger- 
many, the  cause  of  the  deadlock,  will  probably  think  twice  before 
making  it  a  pretext  of  war.  Neither  her  interest  nor  her  honor 
can  demand  war,  which  will  involve,  for  her  as  well  as  for  us,  the 
running  of  terrible  risks." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

INSUBORDINATION    FOR  CONSCIENCE'  SAKE 
IN   THE   FRENCH  ARMY. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  comment  has  been  excited  in  the  French 
press  by  the  blank  refusal  of  certain  officers  of  the  French 
army  to  assist  the  officials  appointed  to  make  inventories  of  church 
property  by  forcing  the  church  doors.  Inconsequence  of  such  re- 
fusal, several  officers  who,  according  to  the  papers,  figuratively 
"  laid  their  swords  upon  the  altar,"  have  been  retired  from  active 
service,  and  all  put  under  arrest  preparatory  to  a  court-martial. 
The  Intransigeant  (Paris)  declares  that  such  a  condition  of  things 
as  this  proves  that  Mr.  Fallieres's  inaugural  words  of  peace  were 
mendacious,  and  asks  why  Mr.  Herve'  is  allowed  with  impunity  to 
publish  his  doctrines  of  military  revolt  while  these  gallant  men  are 
so  severely  punished  for  obeying  their  conscience.     To  quote  : 

"  The  refusal  to  obey  orders  manifested  by  the  officers  at  Saint- 
Servan  is  certainly  the  most  serious  incident  which  has  resulted 
hitherto  from  the  taking  of  inventories.     It  shows  that  the  words 
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spoken  by  Mr.  Fallieres  on  his  election  were  so  many  falsehoods, 
for  the  stupid  and  aimless  haste  made  by  the  Government  in 
executing  inventories  of  church  property  has  stirred  up  strife 
throughout  France,  and  given  occasion  for  struggles  of  conscience 
as  painful  as  those  manifested  at  Saint-Servan.  .  .  .  But  what  of 
Hervd?  When  officers  refuse  to  obey  their  chiefs  through  scru- 
ples of  conscience  in  cases  where  private  opinions  are  in  conflict 
with  their  sense  of  duty,  you  cry  out  against  this  breach  of  disci- 
pline, and  demand  that  the  crime  be  punished.  But  when  the  an- 
archist Herve  incites  the  soldiers  led  in  arms  against  an  enemy 
to  revolt  against  their  chiefs,  and  this  from  pure  cowardice,  you 
find  his  conduct  perfectly  defensible." 

The  Liberty  (Paris)  thinks  that  some  incidents  which  form  the 
sequel  of  the  Separation  are  imperiling  the  very  principles  of  the 
military  institution.  The  inventories  are  "  the  legacy  of  the  de- 
testable Combist  policy,  a  policy  of  civil  war,"  this  journal  says, 
but  adds :  i 

"  Even  in  view  of  these  grave  considerations  we  are  compelled 
energetically  to  maintain  the  principle  of  absolute  military  obe- 
dience. It  was  not  necessary,  however,  to  outrage  the  feelings  of 
the  officers  who  were  to  be  punished.  Mr.  Messimy  affirmed  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  these  officers  were  actuated  by  an 
'affected  snobbism.'  Now  we  know  that  Commandant  Herry, 
who  is  one  of  them,  and  has  thrown  up  his  commission,  is  a  father 
of  a  family  and  a  poor  man.  It  is  always  a  melancholy  thing  to 
see  a  soldier  under  such  circumstances  break  his  sword  and  sac- 
rifice for  conscience'  sake^his  own  interests  and  possibly  the  hap- 
piness and  the  future  of  his  family.  In  such  a  case  the  act  of  an 
officer  is  at  once  as  blameworthy  as  it  is  worthy  of  respect.  The 
severe  rules  of  discipline  must  be  carried  out ;  these  soldiers  them- 
selves would  admit  as  much,  but  is  it  too  much  to  ask  of  the  Gov- 
ernment not  to  place  its  soldiers,  except  from  absolute  necessity, 
in  such  difficult  dilemmas  of  conscience  as  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  remain  in  the  army?" 

In  the  Figaro  (Paris)  Viscount  Eugene-Melchior  de  Vogue', 
member  of  the  Academy,  relates  the  case  of  an  officer  of  high 
rank  who  refused  to  break  open  the  doors  of  the  church  at 
Parame\  saying  :  "  If  you  were  to  order  me  to  break  into  the  house 
of  my  father,  I  should  refuse ;  how  much  more  would  I  refuse  to 
break  into  the  house  of  my  God  ! "  This  writer  deprecates  on  re- 
ligious as  well  as  other  grounds  the  tyrannical  order  which  forces 
brave  and  honorable  men  into  acts  of  insubordination  which  he 
personally  is  compelled  to  deplore,  and  he  adds : 

"  The  torture-stake  is  legal  among  red  Indians ;  are  we  going  to 
adopt  it?  What  savage  chief  would  dare  to  command  a  soldier 
'  to  break  into  the  house  of  his  father,'  as  this  commandant  says? 
The  most  brutal  would  choose  some  other  agent  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  will.  If  our  national  ensign  were  to  be  changed  to- 
morrow, if  the  French  army  had  to  hoist  the  red  flag,  or  the  white 
flag,  for  anything  is  possible,  would  any  one  demand  of  the  vet- 
eran officers  that  they  destroy  with  their  own  hands  the  Tricolor 
under  which  they  have  fought  ?  We  protest  against  the  possibility 
of  such  senseless  folly.  Yet  we  should  recollect — altho  we  may 
not  profess  a  religious  faith,  but  merely  a  sympathy  with  the  heart 
of  another — that  there  are  still  many  men,  and  among  them  many 
soldiers,  to  whom  the  cross  is  an  ensign  as  deeply  cherished  and 
venerated  as  a  regimental  flag.  We  may  well  imagine  that  be- 
lievers are  ready  to  die  for  this  consecrated  emblem,  that  rather 
than  profane  it  they  would  abandon  themselves  to  moral  or  even 
to  actual  suicide.  But  it  is  not  possible  that  the  nation  should 
continue  thus  to  martyr  her  children ;  she  has  not  armed  them  for 
the  purpose  of  thus  tormenting  them.  This  can  go  on  no  longer; 
the  human  race  will  rise  up  to  forbid  it.  If  the  law  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted, let  some  other  way  be  discovered  for  carrying  it  out." 

The  Temps  (Paris)  speaks  more  calmly  and  coldly  about  the 
dangers  of  military  disaffection  and,  referring  to  the  refusal  of  the 
officers  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  civil  power,  observes : 

"  The  reply  '  I  refuse  '  was  as  simple  as  it  was  affecting.  The 
struggles  between  the  scruples  of  conscience  and  the  obligations 
of  duty  is  an  agonizing  theme  for  tragedy,  but  the  decision  made 
by  the  officers  at  Saint-Servan  is  inadmissible.  For  soldiers  it  is 
forbidden  to  hesitate ;  they  must  carry  out  the  law.  .  .  .  The  con- 


science of  an  officer  may  not  interfere  in  a  question  of  military 
duty,  for  he  has  not  been  consulted  in  the  elaboration  of  the  law 
by  which  his  feelings  are  outraged.  By  accepting  the  epaulette, 
he  surrenders  his  rights  as  a  citizen.  The  beauty  of  this  act  of 
renunciation  should,  as  it  seems  to  us,  prove  a  source  of  consola- 
tion to  soldiers  in  the  performance  of  many  mournful  duties." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


JAPANESE  FAMINE  AND  JAPANESE 
EXTRAVAGANCE. 

NEARLY  a  million  people  have  perished  of  hunger  in  Japan 
during  the  last  year,  according  to  the  Ost-Asien,z  bilingual 
journal  of  Berlin,  edited  by  Kisak  Tamai,  a  Japanese.  The  three 
provinces  of  Miyayi,  Fakushima,  and  Iwati  have  been  most  se- 
verely afflicted  and  earnest  appeals  are  being  made  for  help.  The 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Japan,  as  well  as  many  of  the  most 
prominent  people  in  social  and  commercial  circles,  are  contrib- 
uting, but,  as  The  Japan  Weekly  Chronicle  (Kobe')  says: 

"  Great  as  these  individual  contributions  are,  they  are  only  suffi- 
cient to  give  very  temporary  relief  to  680,000  persons,  the  number, 
we  are  informed,  who  are  in  an  absolutely  starving  condition. 
Several  days  ago  the  public  were  told  that  a  bill  was  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Diet  voting  'immediate'  relief,  a  word  that  will 
surely  be  bitter  irony  to  the  thousands  of  unfortunate  peasants 
who  are  now  starving  and  waiting  for  the  sustenance  that  is  prom- 
ised them.  It  is  well  for  the  famine-stricken  that  active  relief 
measures  are  being  undertaken  by  the  local  government  authori- 
ties, by  the  newspapers  of  Tokyo  and  the  provinces,  and  by  pri- 
vate committees,  Japanese  and  foreign. 

"  But  we  think,  if  the  conditions  are  as  bad  as  they  are  repre- 
sented to  be,  that  the  work  of  relief  is  one  essentially  for  the  cen- 
tral Government,  through  the  local  authorities." 

According  to  the  same  paper,  this  famine  has  incidentally  re- 
vealed a  rather  sinister  element  in  Japanese  national  character. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  money  in  Japan  at  the  present  time,  yet 
people  are  not  contributing  as  they  might  be  expected  to  do  to  the 
needs  of  the  three  northern  prefectures  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 
Even  the  Government,  no  longer  paternal,  is  accused  of  neglecting 
the  people.     To  quote  further : 

"  Tho  the  suffering  of  the  peasantry  of  the  three  prefectures  is 
terribly  real,  the  subscriptions  of  the  public  in  other  parts  of 
Japan  have  in  many  cases  not  been  so  large  or  so  readily  given  as 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  receiving 
and  feasting  the  returning  generals.  Can  it  be  that  in  the  one  case 
the  people  recognize  that  it  is  they  who  are  receiving  the  generals 
and  not  the  Government  and  in  the  other  that  it  is  the  Govern- 
ment's duty  to  care  for  the  people?  In  the  days  when  Japan  was 
under  an  older  form  of  rule,  such  distress  as  is  now  being  wit- 
nessed would  have  been  immediately  relieved  by  shiploads  of  rice 
and  remission  of  taxes.  The  Emperor,  Shogun,  or  feudal  lord 
took  a  personal  interest  in  his  people,  and  altho  in  many  respects 
they  were  primitive  and  without  the  doubtful  advantages  of  civili- 
zation, they  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  linger  and  die  in 
actual  want." 

The  Japanese  people  are  still  elated  with  their  victory  over  the 
Russians,  and  are  ready  enough  to  spend  money  in  celebrating 
their  victory.  They  are,  however,  according  to  The  Celestial  Em- 
pire (Shanghai),  too  insensible  to  the  miserable  plight  in  which 
the  northern  provinces  are  lying.  As  this  Anglo-Chinese  journal 
says : 

"  On  every  occasion  of  demonstration  in  honor  of  the  heroes, 
from  Togo,  who  led  off,  to  the  last  army  commander  who  is  yet  to 
come,  there  has  been,  and  it  is  logical  to  assume  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  since  any  variation  might  be  construed  as  invidious, 
a  wanton  waste  of  wines  and  edibles,  a  senseless  display  of  arches, 
flowers,  and  bunting,  that  has  been  simply  criminal  in  the  existing 
conditions.  One-tenth  of  the  money  that  has  been  used  for  these 
demonstrations  would  have  been  plenty  to  give  an  admiral  or  a 
field-marshal  the  welcome  that  would  have  shown  satisfactorily 
the  kindly  feelings  and  warm  appreciation  of  the  populace,  and 
there  would  have  been  hundreds  of  thousands  of  yen    to  use   in 
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kingdom. 

LEADING    SOCIALISTS     IN     THE     BRITISH     PARLIAMENT. 


relieving  the  poor  people  who  are  starving  and  many  of  whom  have 
cheerfully  given  husband,  son,  father,  brother  to  help  defend  their 
country's  honor.  .  .  .  The  poor  famished  people  of  the  northern 
provinces  are  far  away  and  are  not  thought  about;  it  would  be 
almost  inhuman  to  say  they  are  absolutely  forgotten,  but  they  are 
certainly  not  receiving  that  measure  of  assistance  which  must  be 
given  or  there  will  be  many  thousands  more  to  die  before  the  late 
spring  brings  normal  relief." 


SOCIALISM    IN   THE    BRITISH    PARLIAMENT. 

THE  wildest  anticipations  of  the  British  Socialists,  says  Ed- 
ward R.  Pease,  in  the  Socialist  weekly  Die  Neue  Gesell- 
schaft  (Berlin),  have  been  surpassed  by  the  actual  growth  of  the 
movement  in  Great  Britain.  While  the  preceding  Parliament 
had  but  two  Social-Democrats  among  its  members — Keir  Hardie 
and  Will  Crooks,  both  workingmen — the  case  is  very  different 
with  the  present  Lower  House,  which,  we  are  told,  counts  twenty- 
five  Socialists  on  its  roll.  Seventeen  of  these  belong  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Labor  party.  Several  of  them  are  enrolled  with  the  Lib- 
erals, or  are  acting  independently  of  any  party.  These  independ- 
ents are  genuine  Socialists.  He  sums  up  the  election  triumph  of 
the  party  in  the  following  words  : 

"While  the  Socialists  have  made  so  great  advances  from  a  nu- 
merical point  of  view,  this  is  by  no  means  all.  Out  of  the  50  can- 
didates of  the  new  Labor  party,  29  were  elected.  In  cases  where 
Liberals  and  the  Labor  party  were  leagued  together  against  the 
Conservatives,  the  Labor  candidate  was  elected  by  Liberal  votes. 
Thus  it  happened  that  Walter  Hudson,  a  railway  hand,  was  elected 
by  a  vote  of  18,869,  the  second  greatest  majority  in  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  Ramsay  MacDonald,  the  secretary  of  the  Labor  party, 
carried  Leicester.  In  fifteen  cases  the  Labor  party  had  to  carry 
on  a  contest  against  both  a  Conservative  and  a  Liberal  opponent, 
and  in  four  districts  defeated  both  of  them." 

He  enlarges  on  the  fact  that  the  Labor  party  is  by  no  means 
identified  with  the  Liberals,  and  that  Keir  Hardie,  an  avowed 
Socialist, has  been  elected  to  its  leadership.  Beside  such  avowed 
Socialists  as  Hardie,  Steadman,  Shackleton,  Crooks,  Hudson,  and 
MacDonald,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Pease  that  a  large  number  of  ex- 
treme Radicals  are  working  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  whose  tendency  is  toward  Socialism,  and  on  a  division 
these  would  be  likely  to  vote  with  the  Labor  party.  The  question 
of  labor,  he  concludes  by  saying,  is  at  present  of  the  most  remark- 
able significance  in  England,  and  is  very  closely  connected  with 
the  prominence  in  Europe  of  a  Socialistic  tendency,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  political  phenomena  of  our  day.  In 
France,  as  well  as  in  Germany  and  England,  this  tendency  is  a 
cloud  on  the  horizon  much  bigger  than  a  man's  hand.  As  TJie 
Labor  Leader  (London)  says,  speaking  of  the  prospects  of  the  im- 
pending general  election  in  France  : 

"The  impending  general  election  in  France  will  be  one  of  the 


most  momentous  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Socialist  party 
is  bound  to  be  strengthened  by  it.  In  1887  the  party  polled  47,000 
votes.  By  1902  this  had  risen  to  805,000  votes.  The  rise  in  the 
Socialist  vote  has  been  similar  throughout  Europe,  except  in  Bel- 
gium. In  Italy  26,000  votes  were  polled  in  1892,  and  six  members 
returned.  In  1904  the  vote  had  risen  to  301,500,  and  the  number 
of  Representatives  to  32.  There  are  also  Socialist  majorities  in 
over  100  municipal  councils.  In  Germany  44  members  were  re- 
turned in  1893,  56  in  1898,  and  82  in  1903.  In  Austria  780,000 
votes  were  polled  for  Socialists  in  1901,  but  owing  to  the  anoma- 
lous system  of  representation  only  ten  members  were  returned. 
In  their  first  election  (1893)  the  Belgian  Socialists  polled  over  300,- 
000  votes,  and  returned  28  members,  but  have  made  little  progress 
since." — Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


RUSSIA  ON  THE  EVE  OF  HER  DOUMA. 

T^VEN  the  Czar's  decree  summoning  the  national  Douma  to 
-*— '  meet  at  the  capital  on  April  10  has  not  "  cleared  the  atmos- 
phere "  or  dissipated  distrust,  suspicion,  and  pessimism.  The 
comments  of  the  truly  Liberal  newspapers  in  Russia  reflect  little 
enthusiasm.  "  Yes,"  they  say  in  effect,  "  the  Douma  is  to  meet  at 
last,  after  repeated  postponements  and  broken  promises  ;  but  will 
it  be  allowed  to  do  the  work  which  the  situation  demands?  Will 
it  be  given  a  real,  honest  chance  ?  Will  it  have  the  necessary  free- 
dom and  power? "  It  is  feared  that  the  reactionaries  will  do  their 
utmost  to  discredit  the  Douma,  and  that  the  bureaucracy  will 
hamper  it  in  every  way  and  perhaps  go  so  far  as  to  cause  its  dis- 
missal by  the  Czar. 

Even  the  conservative  Novoye  Vremya,  which  editorially  hails 
the  decree  as  the  actual  harbinger  of  the  long-awaited  new  era, 
prints  strong  articles  from  its  contributors  questioning  the  sincer- 
ity and  firmness  of  the  Governmentand  warning  it  against  a  policy 
of  meddling  and  interference  and  duplicity.  Mr.  Menshikoff  inti- 
mates that  the  Government  has  ordered  the  elections  and  the  con- 
vocation of  the  Douma  simply  because  it  could  not  raise  another 
ruble  in  Europe  without  parliamentary  authority.  Without  di- 
rectly accusing  the  Government  of  trickery  (as  the  radical  papers 
do),  he  says  that  European  financiers  will  not  be  wholly  reassured 
by  the  action  taken.  He  concludes  a  long  article  with  these 
words : 

"  Why  not  give  the  world  assurance  that  we  are  really  a  consti- 
tutional nation,  and  that  the  unhappy  past  is  actually  past?  Such 
assurance,  however,  can  not  be  conveyed  except  by  carrying  out, 
realizing  fully,  that  which  has  been  so  solemnly  pledged.  The 
dilemma  is  too  clear:  We  are  either  doomed  to  a  political  death 
preceded  by  a  Turkish  agony,  or  we  are  facing  regeneration.  But 
regeneration  implies  integrity,  honesty,  yearning  for  a  new  na- 
tional life.     Has  our  ruling  class  these  noble  qualities?" 

The  editor  cautions  all  elements  not  to  form  too  bright  expecta- 
tions of  the  Douma.     It  will  not  act,  he  says,  with  supernatural, 
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magical  charm  ;  it  will  not  end  all  of  the  country's  troubles  with 
one  stroke  of  statesmanship.  It  will  make  mistakes  and  blunders; 
it  will  waste  time  and  energy;  it  will  disappoint  its  friends  and 
cheer  its  enemies.  But  the  great  thing  is  that  it  will  provide  a 
popular  forum  and  restore  the  nation's  faith  in  itself.  It  will  turn 
attention  to  constructive,  helpful,  reformatory  work. 

The  Russ,  Novosti,  and  other  advanced  Liberal  papers  complain 
that  the  scope  of  the  Douma's  authority  has  been  restricted  by 
the  Czar's  manifesto  of  February  in  direct  violation  of  the  explicit 
promises  of  the  October  manifesto.  The  reserved  right  to  make 
"  temporary  "  laws,  as  well  as  the  withdrawal  from  the  Douma's 
jurisdiction  of  several  matters  of  importance,  is  criticised  as  a 
deliberate  and  arbitrary  breach  of  faith.  The  reactionary  organs, 
especially  the  Moscow  Viedomosti,  boast  openly  of  the  victory  of 
their  party  over  the  Constitutionalists  as  reflected  in  the  revised 


THE   DOUMA   MOUSE-TRAP. 

Czar—"  It  is  time  to  set  the  mouse-trap  for  our  beloved  people." 
Witte— "It  is  no  use,  your  Majesty  ;  the  bait  smells  to  Heaven,  and 
the  Social-Democrats  have  fine  noses." 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

definition  of  the  Douma's  sphere  and  authority.  They  add  that 
they  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  accept  the  status  quo,  and  declare 
that  further  steps  away  from  constitutionalism  will  and  must  be 
taken. 

The  Novosti,  taking  account  of  these  candid  declarations  of  the 
"  loyalists,"  urges  all  Liberals  to  unite  upon  the  simple  platform  of 
genuine  constitutionalism.  It  welcomes  with  delight  the  conver- 
sion to  radicalism  of  the  "Union  of  the  17th  of  October,"  a  party  of 
highly  influential  men  —  nobles,  zemstvoists,  professors — which 
was  originally  formed  to  represent  very  moderate  and  practical 
liberalism.  At  a  congress  just  held  at  Moscow  this  party  boldly 
attacked  the  Government  for  its  bad  faith,  procrastination,  unnec- 
essary violence  and  brutality,  and  adopted  outspoken  resolutions 
in  favor  of  constitutional  liberty  and  really  responsible,  represen- 
tative government.     It  reports  the  following  significant  incident : 

"  Upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  the  question  arose  whether 
a  deputation  should  be  selected  to  present  them  to  the  Czar  and 
ask  him  for  additional  guaranties  and  measures.  Count  Heyden, 
Stachavitch,  Shipoff,  and  other  eminent  delegates  opposed  the 
suggestion.  The  conditions,  they  argued,  had  changed.  The 
Crown  in  a  constitutional  country  must  stand  aloof  from  party 
warfare  ;  and  for  any  party  to  make  representations  or  ask  things 
from  it  would  be  improper,  illogical,  and  dangerous.  A  monarch 
may  be  thus  petitioned  or  approached  ;  a  constitutional  ruler  must 
remain  neutral.     Whatever  parties  have  to  say  they  should  say  in 


the  Douma,  in  the  press,  at  conventions ;   they  should  appeal  to 
the  nation  and  to  the  nation  alone." 

This,  according  to  the  Liberal-Radical  press,  is  the  right  attitude. 
All  possible  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  fact  that,  whatever 
the  bureaucracy  may  be  planning  to  do  in  the  way  of  nullification 
and  evasion,  Russia  regards  herself  and  will  proceed  on  the  theory 
that  absolutism  is  done  with,  and  constitutionalism  is  an  accom- 
plished fact.  The  Douma,  representing  the  people,  must  show 
courage  and  determination. —  Translations  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


KING    EDWARD'S   PARIS    BREAKFAST. 

^HE  present  occupant  of  the  British  throne  is  apparently  so 
*  bluff  and  genial  a  man,  so  open  in  his  bearing,  and  so  much 
like  President  Roosevelt  in  his  almost  republican  view  of  his  posi- 
tion that  it  seems  strange  to  hear  him  described  as  a  sort  of 
Machiavellian  Guy  Fawkes,  stealing  around  with  a  dark-lantern 
and  a  mask  and  plotting  the  secret  destruction  of  another  nation. 
Yet  the  fact  that  King  Edward  VII.,  during  his  recent  visit 
to  France,  actually  invited  ex-Foreign  Minister  Delcasse"  to 
breakfast  with  him  at  the  British  Embassy  at  Paris  has  created 
profound  excitement  among  certain  sections  of  the  German  press. 
Like  the  lyric  poet  of  the  Augustan  age,  they  look  with  deep 
alarm  on  these  "  formidable  friendships  of  princes,"  which  they 
suspect  they  may  not  share.  The  Hamburger  NachricJiten  is  actu- 
ally induced  to  say  that  such  a  circumstance  indicates  England's 
readiness  to  join  France  in  case  of  a  war  with  Germany,  and  it 
speculates  with  alarm  on  the  possible  remarks  that  were  made 
"between  the  cheese  and  the  fruit."  "  I  know  they  were  talking 
about  me,"  says  Smug  in  the  play, "  for  they  laughed  consumedly  !  " 
In  the  words  of  the  NachricJiten  : 

"The  news  from  Paris  that  ex-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Del- 
casse" was  invited  by  King  Edward  to  breakfast  at  the  British  Em- 
bassy naturally  called  for  much  remark,  especially  as  the  incident 
occurred  just  at  the  crisis  of  the  Morocco  Conference.  Everyone 
concludes  that  the  English  monarch's  visit  to  Paris  argues  his 
deep  friendship  for  France,  and  his  desire  to  make  as  clear  as 
possible  England's  unreserved  support  of  France's  policy  at  the 
Conference.  From  the  fact  that  he  thus  invited  Delcasse"  to  his 
table  it  is  generally  inferred  that  England  takes  the  same  attitude 
toward  France  as  at  the  time  when  Delcasse"  received  the  assur- 
ance that  in  case  of  a  war  with  Germany  England  would  espouse 
the  cause  of  France." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  remind  King  Edward  of  his  position  as 
representative  of  a  limited  monarchy  and  hints  that  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  somewhat  of  a  busy-body  in  taking  so  keen  an  in- 
terest in  the  foreign  policy  of  his  kingdom.     Thus: 

"It  is  clear  that  King  Edward  went  to  Paris  with  the  desire  of 
drawing  still  closer  the  ties  that  bind  the  two  countries  together. 
He  must  in  any  case  be  given  the  credit  of  pursuing  his  course  in 
international  politics  with  excessive  energy  and  pertinacity.  Altho 
the  English  constitution  gives  the  monarch  no  very  important  role 
to  play  in  such  matters,  it  would  be  folly  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  present  King  has  lent  his  sanction  to  the  current  foreign  policy 
of  his  country." 

The  writer  feels  quite  sure  that  there  is  some  plot  against  the 
peace  of  the  world  being  hatched  in  the  after-dinner  confabula- 
tions of  King  Edward  and  his  ministers.  He  even  considers 
that  King  Edward  is  only  using  the  Algeciras  Conference  as  a 
screen  behind  which  he  may  help  in  carrying  out  the  damnable 
wishes  of  his  allies,  and  he  concludes: 

"  I  hope  we  may  be  deceiving  ourselves  by  our  fear  that  the  de- 
liberations that  are  going  on  behind  the  screen  of  the  Morocco 
Conference  are  likely  to  lead  to  nothing  more  than  a  realization  of 
the  foreign  policy  which  was  once  so  candidly  announced  by  Mr. 
Rouvier."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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WINSTON   S.  CHURCHILL. 


THE    MISADVENTURES  OF  A    POLITICIAN. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  By  Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  MP.  Two 
volumes.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  564  and  [532  pages.  Price,  Sy.oo  net  per  set. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

AMONG  the  Englishmen  who  played  leading  parts  on  the  political 
stage  cluiing  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  figure  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  must  always  attract  peculiar  attention.  His 
career  endured  only  a  few  years,  and  he  has  left  of  it  no  tangible 
souvenir  save,  perhaps,  the  annexation  of  Burma;  hut  in  his  day  he 
held  a  place  second  only  to  Gladstone  in  the  hearts  of  the  great 
mass  of  his  countrymen,  and  not  since  the  time  of  the  young  Pitt 
has  any  other  political  celebrity  attained  party  and  national  head- 
ship with  such  phenomenal  rapidity.  Unlike  Pitt,  however,  he  fell 
from  power  with  no  less  surprising  suddenness,  and  fell  to  rise  no 
more,  leaving  to  future  generations  a  legacy  of  naught  but  interroga- 
tion marks.  It  is  still  too  early  to 
attempt  to  answer  these,  for  the  an- 
swer involves  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
tent and  character  of  his  influence 
upon  his  times;  but,  undoubtedly, 
the  means  for  a  better  understand- 
ing of  his  personality  and  career  is 
afforded  by  the  biography  now  forth- 
coming from  his  son. 

It  is  not  the  first  biography  of  the 
daring  protagonist  of  "Tory  Democ- 
racy"; but  it  is  the  first  that  in  any 
way  approaches  completeness.  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  himself  seems  to 
believe  that  it  not  only  approaches 
but  attains  completeness.  "  There 
is,"  he  asserts,  "nothing  more  to 
tell."  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is, 
and  particularly  in  respect  to  Lord 
Randolph's  conduct  ^between  the 
opening  of  Parliament  in  1885  and 
his  resignation  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  the  following  year,  some- 
what more  to  tell  before  his  motives  and  policies  can  be  thoroughly 
comprehended.  But  his  son  can  not  be  accused  of  concealing  aught 
from  sentiments  of  filial  piety.  His  work,  on  the  contrary,  is  sin- 
gularly free  from  the  partial  statements  one  might  under  the  cir 
cumstances  expect  to  find;  and,  if  executed  with  tact  and  a  cer- 
tain deference  to  family  susceptibilities,  may  safely  be  pronounced 
an  impressive  political  biography  and  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  Conservative  party  and  of  British  politics  generally. 
On  this  point  English  and  American  critical  journals,  with  few  excep- 
tions, entertain  a  like  opinion.  The  Spectator,  for  instance,  finds  that 
"the  brilliance  of  Mr.  Churchill's  achievement  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  has  to  a  remarkable  extent  avoided  the  pitfalls  of  the  partizan,  and 
treated  his  subject  on  the  broad  fines  of  the  historian  of  politics." 
"This  long-expected  biography,"  says  The  Athenmum,  "more  than 
comes  up  to  our  anticipations."  The  verdict  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
is:  "Written  with  filial  pride  and  affection,  yet  with  admirable  impar- 
tiality, soundness  of  discretion,  and  clarity  of  vision";  of  the  New  York 
Sun:  "An  important  contribution  to  the  political  history  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  a  memorable  epoch";  and  of  the  Boston  Transcript, 
"A  permanent  addition  to  political  history."  The  New  York  Evening 
Post,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  in  these  volumes  "we  get  diluted 
biography  and  spoiled  annals,"  and  it  evidently  feels  that,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  life  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  hardly  deserves  such 
close  attention  as  it  here  receives.  With  this  it  is  impossible  to  agree. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  his  character  and  achievements, 
certain  it  is  that  the  story  of  his  stormy,  brilliant,  and  pathetic  career 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of  his  period. 

Almost  the  entire  work  is  given  over  to  the  consideration  of  his  public 
life  during  the  decade  of  1880-1890,  when  he  was  most  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation;  and  especially  to  the  events  of  the  two  years  1885- 
1886,  during  which  he  obtained  his  greatest  triumphs  and  hurried  to 
his  irremediable  fall.  It  is  in  the  matter  of  the  resignation  that  Mr. 
Churchill  is  least  convincing,  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  since 
the  verdict  on  Lord  Randolph's  claims  to  greatness  must  ultimately 
rest  in  no  small  measure  on  appreciation  of  the  reasons  which  led  to 
his  hasty  relinquishment  of  office.  The  attendant  circumstances  are 
well  known.  He  had  taken  the  Exchequer  in  August,  1886,  had  drawn 
up  a  budget  (now  published  for  the  first  time)  which  called  for  econ- 
omies in  the  public  service,  had  been  unable  to  persuade  the  Cabinet  to 
accept  his  reductions,  and  in  December  had  informed  Lord  Salisbury 
that  either  he  must  have  his  own  way  or  resign,  whereupon  Salisbury 
took  him  at  his  word,  and  his  resignation  was  announced  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  Contemporary  opinion  ran  strongly  against  him. 
He  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  to  his  party  and  the  country.  It  was 
declared,  to  quote  the  language  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  that  in  resign- 
ing "he  doubtless  meant  to  shake  the  Conservative  Government  to 
its  foundations  and  produce  a  political  cataclysm,  a  parliamentary 
whirlpool,  out  of  wnich  he  might  emerge  and  then  be  free  to  form  a 
new  government."     By  many  the  resignation    was  regarded  as  a    su- 


preme "bluff"   which    Lord    Randolph  did  nol    for  a   moment   expecf 

to  he  "(ailed,"  and  he  ha  Inn  pictured  as  lost  in  COD  ternatiotl  upon 
learning  that    Goscherj   had   consented   to   111]    his   place.      His     on      In 

zealously  to  compel  a  more  favorable  verdict,  interpreting  the  re  i| 
lion   not  as  a  "bluff"  or  as  a  challenge  to  Salisbury,  but  as  the  out 
come  of  honest  disgust  at  finding  the   clcnioc  ratic   elements  fading  ff 

the  Conservative  program.  "It  1  clearly  evident,"  he  writes,  "that 
Lord  Randolph  neither  formed  a  deliberate  plan  nor  expected  to  sup- 
plant  Lord  Salisbury  or  overthrow  tin-  Government;    but   that,  on  the 

Contrary,  in  so  far  as  he  was  careful  at  all,  he  was  more  careful  of  their 

interest    than   of   his   own."     Unfortunately,    the   evidence  marshalled 

in  support  of  this  view  is  hardly  satisfactory,  and  even  if  one  incline- 
to  the  opinion  of  his  first  biographer,  T.  II.  S.  Escort,  that  Lord  Ran- 
dolph's retirement  deserves  no  stronger  epithets  than  "ill-judged," 
"impolitic,"  and  "quixotic,"  it  is  impossible  to  forget  his  arrogance 
and  lack  of  power  of  subordination,  and  the  suspicion  will  not  down 
that  he  cherished  a  firm  belief  that  his  letter  of  resignation  would  result 
in  the  ousting,  not  of  himself,  but  of  the  man  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Another  episode  upon  which  Mr.  Churchill  fails  to  throw  sufficient 
light  is  his  father's  conduct  in  respect  to  Ireland  in  1885.  But  it  is 
not  altogether  fair  to  hold  him  responsible  for  this.  The  Irish  question 
is  still  vital,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  to  make  revela- 
tions which  could,  and  undoubtedly  would,  be  turned  to  political 
capital  by  one  party  or  another.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Churchill  claims 
too  much  in  depicting  Lord  Randolph's  attitude  to  Ireland  as  one  of 
consistency  throughout,  and  of  lofty  disregard  for  party  interests. 
Outside  of  the  questions  connected  with  the  resignation  and  Irish 
policy  there  is,  however,  little  to  criticize  in  Mr.  Chun  hill's  performance 
of  his  task.  His  explanation  of  the  factors  contributing  to  convert 
his  father  from  an  idle,  dilettante  man  of  fashion  into  an  ardent,  enthu- 
siastic, and  successful  politician  is  thorough  and  convincing,  and  his 
account  of  the  process  whereby  Lord  Randolph  gained  first  parlia- 
mentary and  then  popular  recognition,  could  hardly  be  improved. 
From  the  literary  standpoint  the  work  calls  for  high  praise,  praise 
which  may  perhaps  best  be  given  in  the  words  of  The  Athenceum  : 
"We  find  it  almost  as  a  whole  both  vivid  and  dignified  in  narration, 
and  here  and  there  even  noble." 


A   GRAB   AT   METROPOLITAN   COLOR. 

The    Wheel    of    Life.      By    Ellen  Glasgow.     Cloth,  474  pages.    Price,  $1.50. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


M 


ISS  GLASGOW  has  so  firmly  established  herself  in  the  world  of 
English  letters  that  she  need  fear  no  detractor  but  herself.  One 
inevitable  consequence  of  such  attainment  is  that,  like  all  successful  art- 
tists,  she  will  be  judged  with  her  most  excellent  work  as  standard.  Thus 
appraised,  she  is  "broken"  upon  the  "Wheel  of  Life,"  her  latest  novel. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  "  Descendant, "  another  premier  work 
of  hers,  was  a  full-blooded  ebullition  of  scenes,  characters,  and  potenti- 
alities which  she  had  absorbed  into  her  soul  from  her  native  South.  In 
"  The  Wheel  of  Life, "  seeking  new  worlds  to  conquer,  she  sets  her  field  of 
action  in  the  garish  atmosphere  of  New  York  "  society. "  It  is  as  if  she  had 
wandered  through  the  doleful  corridors  of  "The  House  of  Mirth"  and, 
with  an  exultant  gasp  something  like  Correggio's  "  Anch'  Ioson  pittore" 
as  he  gazed  for  the  first  time  upon  Rafaelle's  canvas,  had  called  on  the 
Tragic  Muse  to  sound  chords  on  Gotham's  raucous  harp.  It  is  a  clever 
attempt  at  New  York  "atmosphere,"  but  an  imperfect  assimilation  of  it. 

This  is  the  smallest  defect  in  "  The 
Wheel  of  Life,"  however,  and  not 
by  this  has  Miss  Glasgow  been  frus- 
trated. Her  failure,  judged  by  her 
own  standard,  is  that  which  usually 
attends  the  artist  who  is  not  so  much 
dominated  by  his  motif  as  he  is  con- 
cerned in  achieving  a  tour  de  force  by 
clever  manipulation  of  his  material. 
She  seeks  to  flog  her  "Wheel  of 
Life"  into  briskness  as  the  spring 
urchin  whips  his  hoop.  It  has 
strength,  earnestness,  and  conscien- 
tiousness, but  the  strength  is  that  of 
the  resolute  craftsman;  the  interest 
is  in  the  style  and  the  promise  of  fit- 
ting fulfilment,  which  is  not  satisfied; 
the  conscientiousness  is  only  in  doing 
her  best  in  an  ambitious  effort  at  lit- 
erary grafting. 

True,  the  merit  is  hers  of  falling 
" magnis  ex  ausis. "     In  these  days  of 

cocky  maunderings  about  pseudo-ideals  in  the  field  of  the  human,  the 
esthetic,  and  the  ethical,  it  is  to  her  credit  to  have  'dreamed  right'  in  as 
noble  an  ideal  of  a  man  as  Roger  Adams,  and  to  have  essayed  courageously 
the  task  of  making  him  wallow  through  life's  quagmires  to  the  attainment 
of  God  as  the  crowning  consummation  of  personal  development.  But 
the  pity  is  that  such  righteous  and  heroic  manliness  eventuates  so  wanly! 
Laura  Wilde  is  also  largely  a  made  character.  The  weird  environ- 
ment of  her  Gramercy  Park  home  and  its  odd  human  remnants  is  bizarre 
rather  than  justificative  of  her  bent. 

"The  Wheel  of  Life"  is  a  museum  of  "types."     Terry  Bridewell  and 
Arnold  Quemper  are  almost  twins,  the  "  beefiness"  of  Perry  only  veiled  by 
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a  trifle  more  distinction  and  aim  in  Arnold.  Gertie  Bridewell  is  the  most 
convincingly  human  thing  in  the  book  and  with  a  genuine  appeal. 

Several  of  the  characters  simply  walk  across  the  stage  and  are  only 
slightly  contributor)-  to  the  action.  The  young  Virginian,  who  has  come 
to  New  York  with  a  play  (which,  of  course,  is  accepted)  and  whose  eyes 
"run  entirely  to  sparkle,''  just  as  Mrs.  Payne's  diamonds  have  a  habit  of 
"winking,"  is  somewhat  irrelevant.  The  young  woman  who  can't  write 
but  is  so  convinced  that  she  can  as  to  staive  in  the  attempt,  seems  intro- 
duced only  to  mate  her  pleasantly  with  thg  aforesaid  dramatist.  The 
"Wheel  of  Life"  is  not  up  to  Miss  Glasgow's  level,  but  this  seems  largely 
due  to  her  trespassing  upon  an  alien  field. 

This  sentiment  is  shared  by  a  large  number  of  the  critics.  "  It  is  to  be 
hoped, "  says  the  Washington  Star,  "that  Miss  Glasgow  will  return  to  her 
first  line  of  work. "  The  Philadelphia  Press  laments  that  "  commonplace 
ideas  are  expressed  in  redundant  periods. "  "  Not  much  of  a  story, "  says 
the  Hartford  Courant,  which  feels,  however,  that  the  book  is  of  "profound 
interest."  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  praise  it  in  eulogistic 
terms.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  finds  it  "  the  best  work  of  an  author 
all  of  whose  books  have  compelled  attention. "  The  Brooklyn  Times  calls 
it  a  "strong,  serious,  purposeful  novel,"  and  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  it  "  challenges  comparison  with  the  best  of  Mrs.  Wharton.' 


A  STRENUOUS  CHURCHMAN. 

John   Fletcher  Hurst.     By  Albert  Osborn.     Illustrated.     Cloth,  509  pages' 
Price,  S2.00  net.     Eaton  &  Mains. 


T 


O  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  it  will  be  wel" 
come  news  to  learn  that  a  biography  of  the  late  Bishop  Hurst  of 


the  Methodist   Episcopal   Church 
come   under   the  influence  of  his 


has  been  written.  All  who  have 
strong,  genial,  sympathetic  person- 
ality, and  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
services  he  rendered  not  only  to  his 
church  but  to  his  country,  will  agree 
that  it  is  well  to  give  enduring  form 
to  the  story  of  his  life.  Bishop 
Hurst  was  in  many  ways  typical  of 
the  best  there  is  in  American  man- 
hood. To  solid  qualities  of  heart 
and  intellect  he  united  tireless  energy 
and  steadfastness  of  purpose.  At 
home  he  labored  unceasingly  to  the 
strengthening  of  American  faith  and 
American  self-respect,  and  abroad 
he  gained  for  the  name  of  America 
a  richer  measure  of  esteem. 

Of   such    a   man    too   much    can 
not  be  known,  and  Mr.  Osborn  has 
been  well   advised   in  incorporating 
into  his  work  all    the  data    he  has 
S.'      — -»  ^11         been  able  to  glean   from    the  Bish- 

op's writings,  from  the  hundreds  of 
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served,  and  from  the  testimony  of  his 
associates.  He  has  been  well  advised,  too,  in  telling  the  story,  so  far 
as  possible,  in  Bishop  Hurst's  own  words,  publishing  verbatim  copious 
extracts  from  his  journals  and  correspondence.  The  result,  of  course, 
is  not  a  sharply  defined  portrait,  in  which  basic  traits  and  character- 
istics are  apparent  at  a  glance.  Rather,  the  effect  is  that  of  a  canvas, 
from  the  background  of  which  the  distinctive  features  gradually  emerge. 
But  there  is  no  blurring,  and  whether  Mr.  Osborn  is  writing  of  Bishop 
Hurst's  boyhood  in  Maryland,  of  his  early  years  at  Dickinson,  of  his 
youthful  pastorate  in  New  Jersey,  of  his  tutorship  at  the  Missions- 
Anstalt  in  Germany,  of  his  heroic  work  in  behalf  of  Drew  Seminary, 
of  his  labors  in  the  Western  States,  of  his  founding  of  the  American 
University,  of  his  authorship,  or  of  his  famous  library,  we  unmistakably 
see  the  bishop  as  he  really  was.  Mr.  Osborn's  biography,  in  a  word, 
is  a  worthy  memorial  of  a  great  Christian  and  a  great  American,  and 
a  book  which  should  enlarge  the  horizon  and  stimulate  to  a  higher 
life  all  into  whose  hands  it  falls. 

This  is  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  reviewers  generally.  The 
Outlook,  for  example,  assures  its  readers  that  Mr.  Osborn  has  written 
"the  story  of  a  noble  and  inspiring  life,"  and  the  New  York  Times 
Saturday  Review  avers  that  "the  only  special  criticism  to  be  brought 
against  this  biography  is  that  the  index  is  extravagant  in  dimensions.'' 


ANOTHER   NOVEL  OF   LIFE   IN    INDIANA. 

The  Conquest  of  Canaan.     By  Booth  Tarkington.    Cloth,  389  pages.     Price, 
$1.50.     Harper  &  Brothers. 

BOOTH  TARKINGTON'S  "Conquest  of  Canaan"  steps  with  gay 
good  comradeship  into  the  class  of  the  "Boss  of  Little  Arcady" 
by  Harry  Leon  Wilson — a  class  that  ought  to  march  on  to  hale  and  hi- 
larious old  age. 

Canaan  of  Indiana  is  a  replica  of  a  thousand  shut-in,  provincial,  paro- 
chial little  communities,  each  of  which,  in  self-aggrandizement,  feels 
itself  the  turtle  which  holds  up  the  wobbling  world.  Yet  Booth  Tarking- 
ton, with  delicate,  firm  grasp  upon  the  psychology  of  the  tethering  or  the 
toppling  of  the  souls  in  the  little  group  he  points  out — with  subtle,  sure 
cunning  in  shifting  at  the  critical  second  the  white  or  colored  light  that 


fitly  illuminates  person  or  place — with  these  balanced  powers  Mr.  Tark- 
ington rounds  and  tints  from  unpromising  material  a  group  of  characters 
that  glow  and  palpitate  with  life.  And  as  master  of  the  show  he  proves 
again  the  miracle  of  art,  which  makes  the  unapparent  evident,  which 
makes  the  unconsidered  important,  and  which  out  of  dust  and  decay  and 
desuetude  can  fling  up  a  land  of  irised  romance,  peopled  by  beings  whose 
actions  are  full  of  meaning  and  mystery. 

Out  of  a  group  of  old  men  "narrative  with  age,"  a  freshman  puffed 
with  yeast  of  youth,  a  few  fools,  a  hoiden,  a  hypocrite,  a  ne'er-do-well,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  hoboes,  the  streets  of  Canaan  give  us  a  story  where  tragedy 
and  comedy  jostle  as  in   life,   where 
sorrow  has  her  hearthside,  and  where 
joy  with  margins    and    remnants  of 
life  keeps   building  up  the   unstable 
structure  of  the   heart's  desire — gives 
us  a    town   like   the   one  each   of  us 
knows  best. 

Mr.  Tarkington  has  a  strong  dra- 
matic realization  of  his  freaky  origi- 
nals. The  cricket-like  group  of  old 
men,  their  swift,  unconscious  delinea- 
tion of  their  own  characters  in  their 
attitude  toward  life;  their  various 
grades  of  abasement  before  the  pon- 
derous, portentous  judge,  their  fluctu- 
ating shades  of  approval  concerning 
the  people  that  move  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  tale — these  are  all  from 
human  nature.  The  scene  where  the 
judge  expunges  the  intruding  Joe 
from  the  face  of  the  universe,  and  the 
scene  where  Ariel  defies  the  judge  in 
his  own  parlor — a  darting  humming- 
bird dodging  a  bellowing  mastodon — these  are  full  of  laughter  that  re- 
freshes— and  there  are  others  that  bring  tears — perhaps  as  healing. 

This,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  "is  not  merely  the  best  piece  of  work 
from  the  author's  pen  that  we  have  come  across,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  stories  that  this  season  has  produced."  "Mr.  Tarkington," 
affirms  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "has  added  not  a  little  to  his  reputa- 
tion." Such  seems  to  be  the  opinion  entertained  generally.  "Witty, 
spirited,  romantic,"  is  the  verdict  of  The  Outlook,  while  the  New  York 
Times  Saturday  Review  places  "The  Conquest  of  Canaan"  among  "that 
rare  inner  circle  of  books  which  satisfy — books  with  a  soul. "  The  Spring- 
field Republican,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  the  story  is  distorted 
at  almost  every  point,  but  grants  that  it  is  "decidedly  interesting." 


BOOTH   TARKINGTON. 


SHORT  NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Geraldine  Bonner's  "The  Castlecourt  Diamond  Case"  (Funk  & 
Wagnalls,  $1.00)  is  a  detective  novelette  of  some  uncommon  qualities. 
From  the  first  the  reader  is  likely  to  guess  that  the  beautiful  Marchioness 
of  Castlecourt  is  in  one  way  or  another  concerned  in  the  theft  of  her  own 
diamond  necklace.  But  the  actual  status  of  the  case  is  cleverly  hid- 
den until  near  the  close  of  the  story,  which,  by  the  by,  is  told,  like  Wilkie 
Collins's  "The  Moonstone,"  in  the  language  of  the  active  partici- 
pants. 

Advice  to  householders  and  housebuilders,  hints  on  how  to  breathe, 
to  eat,  to  use  the  eyes,  suggestions  as  to  clothing,  bathing,  exercise  — 
all  this  and  much  more  of  a  kindred  character  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Edward  Curtis's  "Nature  and  Health"  (Holt,  $1.75  net),  which  is 
aptly  described  in  a  subtitle  as  "a  popular  treatise  on  the  hygiene  of 
the  person  and  the  home."  Dr.  Curtis  is  emeritus  professor  of  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics  in  Columbia  University,  and  writes  from  long 
experience  and  with  simplicity  of  language  and  robust  directness. 
Moreover,  lest  at  any  time  his  meaning  may  be  in  doubt,  he  constantly 
employs  similes  which,  if  not  elegant,  have  the  merit  of  being  forceful 
and  luminous.  Now  and  again  there  are  signs  that  he  is  a  bit  of  a 
"faddist,"  but  notwithstanding  this  his  book  may  be  heartily  com- 
mended to  the  lay  reader  desirous  of  leading  a  sane,  clean,  wholesome 
life. 

About  four  years  ago  a  young  man  named  Henry  Albert  Harper, 
an  official  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Labor,  was  drowned  in  the 
Ottawa  River  while  trying  to  rescue  a  companion  who  had  gone  through 
the  ice.  Attendant  circumstances  made  his  act  peculiarly  heroic,  and 
by  public  subscription  a  statue  to  his  memory  was  erected  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  at  Ottawa.  Now  a  colleague 
in  the  department,  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  has  written  a  biographical 
memoir  of  Mr.  Harper,  under  the  title  of  "The  Street  of  Heroism" 
(Revell,  $1.00  net).  It  is,  in  fact,  largely  autobiographical,  portraying 
its  subject  chiefly  through  his  diary  and  letters,  and  is  a  remarkably 
impressive  human  document.  The  strength  of  character  revealed, 
the  nobility  of  thought,  the  devotion  to  duty,  and  the  love  of  fellow- 
man  —  all  stamp  Henry  A.  Harper's  death  a  loss  to  his  country  as  well 
as  to  those  with  whom  he  came  into  immediate  contact.  The  pub- 
lisher's description  of  his  life  as  "an  inspiration  to  manhood"  can  not 
be  bettered.  On  Mr.  King's  part,  it  may  be  added,  the  work  discloses 
not  only  a  genuine  sympathy  for  the  twentieth-century  Sir  Galahad 
of  whom  he  writes,  but  a  clear  insight  into  many  of  the  fundamental 
facts  of  life  and  experience. 
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BOOKS     RECEIVED. 
Thf.  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  follow 

ing  books  : 

"The  Universal  Kinship."  — J.  Howard  Moore. 
(Charles  II.  Kerr&  Co.) 

"  The  Challenge." -Warren  Cheney.  (.The  Bobbs 
Merrill  Company,  i 

"The  Complete  Hostess."  — Clara  E.  Laughlin.  (I) 
Appleton  &  Co.,  #1.25  net.) 

"  Marcelle  the  Mad."— Seth  Cook  Comstock.  (I). 
Appleton  &  Co.,  51.50.) 

"  The  Three  Resurrections  and  the  Triumph  ot 
Maeve."  —  Eva  Gore- Booth.  ( Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
$2  net.) 

"  Curayl." — Una  L.  Silberrad.  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  S1.50.) 

"Judith."— Grace  Alexander.  (The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company.) 

"  The  Title  Mart."— Winston  Churchill.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  75  cents  net.) 

"  Studies  in  Roman  History." — E.G.Hardy.  (Swan, 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 

"With  Walt  Whitman  in  Camden."- Horace  Trau- 
bel.     (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  $3  net.) 

"  The  Dynasts  :  A  Drama  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
in  Three  Parts,  Nineteen  Acts,  and  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty  Scenes."— Thomas  Hardy.  (Macmillan  &  Co., 

$1.50.) 

"  The  Spirit  of  the  Border."— Zane  Grey.  (A.  L. 
Burt  Company,  $1.) 

"  Black's  Medical  Dictionary."— Edited  by  John  D. 
Comrie.     (The  Macmillan  Company,  $2.50.) 

"The  World's  Anatomists."— G.  W.  H.  Kemper. 
(P.  Blackiston's  Son  &  Co.) 

"  The  Standard  Webster  Pocket  Dictionary."— Com- 
piled by  Alfred  Chambers.    (Laird  &  Lee,  35  cents.) 

"Poems  of  Italy."-- Selections  from  the  Odes  of 
Giosue  Carducci.  Edited  by  M.  W.  Arms.  (The 
Grafton  Press,  $1  net.) 

"  The  English  Mail  Coach  and  Joan  of  Arc."— 
Edited  by  Milton  Haight  Turk.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  25 
cents.) 

"  Sesame  and  Lilies."— Edited  by  Mrs.  Lois  G. 
Hufford.    (Ginn  &  Co.,  25  cents.) 

"  A  People  at  School."-H.  Fielding  Hall.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  $3.) 

"  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  1861  to  1863."— 
Samuel  Livingston  French.  (The  Publishing  Society 
of  New  York,  $2.50  net.) 

"Euripides  and  the  Spirit  of  his  Dramas."— Paul 
Decharme.  Translated  by  James  Loeb.  (The  Mac- 
millan Company,  $3.) 

"  Frederick  Temple,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 
Vols.  I.  and  II.-E.  G.  Sandford.  (The  Macmillan 
Company.) 

"  A  Pageant  of  Moods."— Walter  Hart  Blumenthal. 

"Marriage  in  Free  Society."— Edward  Carpenter. 
(Stockham  Publishing  Company.) 

"  Prenatal  Culture."— A.  E.  Newton.  (Stockham 
Publishing  Company.) 

"  The  Past  Revealed."- E.  C.  Gaffield.  (Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co.) 

"A  Round  of  Rimes."— Denis  A.  McCarthy.  (Re- 
view Publishing  Company.) 

"  Sir  Walter  Scott."— Andrew  Lang.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,$i  net.) 

"The  Scarlet  Empire." — David  M.  Perry.  (The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

"Childhood  and  Growth." — Lafayette  B.  Mendel. 
(The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  60  cents  net.) 

"The  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  Settlement  of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States." 
(The  Executive  Committee.) 

"Hazel  of  Heatherland." — Mabel  Barnes-Grundy. 
(The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Folly."— Edith  Rickert.  (The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Siege  of  the  South  Pole." — H.  R.  Mill.  (Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.,  $1.60  net.) 

"The  Basses,  Fresh- Water  and  Marine." — William 
C.  Harris  and  Tarleton  H.  Bean,  edited  by  Louis 
Rhead.     (The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.) 


To  Wash  Ostrich  Feathers: 

Make  a  suds  of  Ivory  Soap  and  lukewarm  water, 
dip  the  feather  in  and  draw  it  through  the  hand  a 
few  times.  If  very  dirty  wash  through  two  suds, 
then  rinse  through  several  bowls  of  clear  water. 

When  clean  draw  through  the  hand  until  almost 
dry,  then  place  it  on  the  thigh  and  slap  it  with  the 
hand  to  bring  it  out  fluffy. 

It  takes  some  practice  to  do  this,  but  by  ex- 
perimenting with  a  poor  feather  the  proper  way  to 
handle  a  good  one  can  soon  be  learned. 

There  is  no  "free"  (uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap..    That  it 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 


Ivory  Soap 
It  rioats 


V 


Here's  a  timely  warning  from  the  President  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Health  :  "  The  open  garbage  pail 
is  as  dangerous  a  health  menace  as  bad  drainage." 

You  wouldn't  take  chances  with  sewer  gas — why  risk 
disease  from  the  offensive  odors  of  decaying  garbage  ? 

The  only  way  to  make  garbage  odorless  and  harmless 
is  to  keep  it  in  Witt's  Corrugated  Can. 

Then,  no  matter  which  way  the  wind  blows,  nobody 
gets  a  whiff. 

The  lid,  stamped  out  of  one  piece  of  steel,  rigid,  fits 
closely  over  a  strong  steel  band  ;  easy  to  put  on  and 
never  gets  out  of  shape  all  the  years  the  can  lasts. 

There's  nothing  about  Witt's  Can  to  wear  out. 

Made  of  steel,  galvanized  inside  and  out.  No  iron 
supports  to  rust  or  break  off,  corrugations  give  support 
everywhere  alike. 

Ask  at  the  stores  for  Witt's  Can  and  look  for  "  Witt's 
Can"  stamped  on  lid. 

If  not  on  sale  in  your  town  order  direct  from  us.  Use  it  and  if  you 
don't  like  it,  we'll  pay  for  its  return  and  promptly  refund  your  money. 

Dealers  sell  Witt's  Can  the  same  way. 
The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Dept.  K  Cincinnati,  O. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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WORN  out— for  want  of  lubrication!" 
That's  the  verdict  on  60  per 
cent,  of  "retired"  Motor-Cars. 

Because,  Motorists  don't  yet  understand 
the  vast  importance  of  uniform,  and  suffi- 
cient Lubrication. 

They  think  Lubrication  is  a  mere  Facility— 

They  think  it  just  "makes  the  machine  run 
smoother,  and  go  better." 

They  don't  realize  that  when  they  are  not 
wearing  out  Lubricant  at  6  cents  a  pound 
(50c  a  gallon),  in  running,  they  are  wearing 
out  friction  surfaces— or  Bearings  —  worth 
more  than  $50.00  per  pound. 

But  that's  the  situation  in  a  nut-shell. 

A  perfectly  lubricated  Bearing  practically 
doesn't  wear  at  all. 

Get  that  clearly  through  your  head,  Mr. 
Motorist— 

—A  perfectly  lubricated  Bearing  practical- 
ly doesn't  wear  at  all,  in  either  fast  or  slow 
running. 

And  a  bearing  run  at  high  speed  with  in- 
sufficient lubrication  will  wear  out  more  in 
two  miles  than  it  would  have  worn  in  100  miles 
if  properly  lubricated. 

That's  a  difference  of  5000  per  cent,  you'll 
notice! 

And  it  isn't  a  mere  figure  of  speech  either, 

but  a  certified  fact. 

*  *  * 

So,—  proper  Lubrication  means  more,— far 
more. —  than  smooth-running,  speed,  motor- 
efficiency,  and  non-heating. 

It  means  life  to  the  Car,— probably  three 
times  as  much  life—  Wear,— durability. 

Some  Cars  require  far  more  lubrication 
than  others,  per  mile  of  travel. 

Because  some  cheap  Cars  have  coarsely 
finished  bearings,  that  develop  great  heat 
and  friction  in  running,  so  that  they  "eat 
up"  Lubricant  as  greedily  as  they  do  Gas- 
oline. 

The  engines  of  many  Cars  are  too  frail 
and  small  for  the  Power  they  must  develop 
in  order  to  produce  the  Road-speed  pledged 
by  their  makers. 

The  Motors  on  these  Cars  must  be  run  at 
as  many  revolutions  Per  minute,  in  order  to 
make  20  miles  an  hour  of  Road-speed,  as 
the  motor  of  a  Winton  Model  K  would  have 
to  be  run  to  produce  a  road-speed  of  50  miles 
an  hour. 

Consider  the  tremendous  difference  in 
Wear,  on  the  Motor,  which  that  represents. 

And,  of  course,  a  Motor  that  must  be  run 
twice  to  three  times  as  fast  at  ordinary 
road  -speed,  not  only  wearsout  twice  to  three 
times  as  fast,  but  really  needs  several  times 
as  much  Lubricant,  because  of  the  Heat 
thus  developed  through  friction. 

Think  that  over  for  a  Minute! 


The  Winton  Model  K  has  the  smoothest  and 
hardest  Steel  "Bearings"  ever  put  into  a 
Motor-Car,  being  ground  absolutely  true  to 
micrometer  tests  of  One-thousandth  part  of 
an  inch. 

And, because  of  the  Mirror-finished  smooth- 
ness, and  "trueness"  of  every  Winton  Model 
K  bearing,  it  needs  less  Lubricant  than  other 
Cars  which  are  less  carefully  finished. 

But,  for  all  that,  a;«  know  Lubrication  is 
such  a  vital  thing  in  the  Life  of  a  Car  that 
we  have,  this  season,  utilized  the  most  perfect 
system  of  Automatic  Lubrication  ever  de- 
vised and  patented. 

That  system  is  as  infallible  in  its  action 
as  the  law  of  Wear  upon  unlubricated  Bear- 
ings. 

It  does  not  trust  to  any  Gravity  feed  device 
either,  —  to  any  compressed  air,  or  other 
so-called  automatic  system  —  which  has 
been  found  wanting  under  certain  conditions 
of  weather,  hill-cliribing,  or  road-angle. 

The  Winton  Model  K  Lubricator  actually 
shoots  the  Oil  on  to  each  Bearing  in  the  exact 
quantity  needed  for  each  revolution. 

This  "Shooting"  is  done  by  a  powerful 
Syringe,  operated  by  the  Motor  itself— 

The  Syringe  action  is  thus  speeded  to  de- 
liver each  charge,  to  each  bearing,  at  the 
exact  time  the  bearing  needs  it,  and  at  what- 
ever speed  the  Car  is  running. 

It  does  not  supply  a  wasteful  surplus  for 
a  certain  period  and  then  a  dangerous  short- 
age for  another  period,  — as  practically  all 
other  so-called  "Automatic  Lubricators"  do. 
*  *  * 

But,  it  shoots  the  Oil  to  each  bearing  so 
frequently  and  surely  that  a  thin  film  is  infal- 
libly maintained  continuously  between  the 
two  friction  Surfaces. 

It  also  shoots  the  Oil  so  forcefully  that  no 
thickened  condition  of  the  fluid  (due  to  cold 
weather  or  other  cause)  can  permit  its  clog- 
ging in  the  tube,  or  failing  of  delivery  at  the 
precise  place  it  is  needed  and  at  the  precise 
time  it  is  needed. 

The  infallibility  and  uniformity  of  this 
Winton  Model  K  Lubricating  system  means 
at  least  S500  more  life  to  the  Car,  more  dur- 
ability, through  saving  of  Wear  than  the  same 
Car  could  have  with  the  next  best  Lubri- 
cating system. 

Our  book,  '  The  Motor-Car  Dissected," 
explains  why,  in  detail.  Copy  mailed  free 
on  request. 

The  "Winton  Model  K"  has  30  Horse  Pow- 
er or  better.  Pneumatic  Speed  Control,  Win- 
ton Twin-springs  and  big  34-inch  Tires.  Price, 
82,500,  and  only  one  grade  manufactured. 

The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Co.,  Dept.  Q 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


$1,000,000  a  Year 

That  is  the  Salary  Andrew  Carnegie  paid  Charles 
M.  Schwab  for  managing  the  steel  trust.  The  reason 
why  some  men  come  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  from 
humble  positions  to  the  supreme  management  of 
great  institutions  can  be  explained  — it  is  their  ability 
to  control  men  —  executive  ability. 

We  teach  by  mail  how  to  acquire  this  great  force. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  remain  a  clerk 
or  minor  official  when  you  can  become  a  superinten- 
dent, department  manager  or  general  manager. 
I  f  you  are  interested  in  your  own  advancement, 
write  for  our  free  Management  Booklet.  It  gives  you 
at  once  a  clear,  comprehensive  idea  of  each  lecture, 
besides  the  method  of  treatment  and  the  splendid 
features  of  the  whole  course.    Address, 


CLIP 


Holds  firmly  to- 
gether letters,  checks 
or  papers  of  any  kind 
I  without  mutilation. 
Indestructible,  being 
nickel-plated,  will 
not  tarnish.  Sold  in 
boxes  of  100. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  send 
for  free  sample  envelope. 


"The  Log  of  a  Sea  Angler." — Charles  Frederick 
Holder.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $i.6o  net.) 

"Mind  Your  Own  Business:  The  Case  for  Muni- 
cipal Management."— R.  B.  Suthers.  (The  Clarion 
Press,  2S.  6d.  net.) 
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Munn.     (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Famous  Introductions  to  Shakespeare's  Plays." 
—Beverley  Warner.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  S2.S0  net.) 

"Under  Togo  for  Japan." — Edward  Stratemeyer. 
(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"A  Motor  Car  Divorce." — Louise  Closser  Hale. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  81.50.) 

"The  Twentieth  Century  Christ." — Paul  Karishka. 
(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  $1.00  net.) 

"With  John  Bull  and  Jonathan." — John  Morgan 
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CURRENT    POETRY. 

Acte's  Description  of  Poppaea. 

By  Stephen  Phillips. 
A  woman  without  pity,  beautiful. 
She  makes  the  earth  we  tread  on  false,  the  heaven 
A  merest  mist,  a  vapor.     Yet  her  face 
Is  as  the  face  of  a  child  uplifted,  pure; 
But  plead  with  lightning  rather  than  those  eyes, 
Or  earthquake  rather  than  that  gentle  bosom 
Rising  and  falling  near  thy  heart.      Her  voice 
Comes  running  on  the  ear  as  a  rivulet ; 
Yet  if  you  hearken,  you  shall  hear  behind 
The  breaking  of  a  sea  whose  waves  are  souls 
That  break  upon  a  human-crying  beach. 
Ever  she  smileth,  yet  hath  never  smiled. 
And  in  her  lovely  laughter  is  no  joy. 
Yet  hath  none  fairer  strayed  into  the  world 
Or  wandered  in  more  witchery  through  the  air 
Since  she  who  drew  the  dreaming  keels  of  Greece 
After  her  over  the  Ionian  foam. 

— From  "Nero"  (The  Macmillan  Company). 


"Why  Am  I  Silent? 

By  Zona  Gale. 
Why  am  I  silent?      Almost  I  may  speak 
With  all  the  sweet  familiars  of  the  way; 
Call  Summer  by  her  name,  and  with  the  Day 
Walk  royally  companioned,  cheek  on  cheek. 
But  that  faint  speech  a  while  withheld,  that  weak 
Task  of  the  word  undone  is  the  great  Nay, 
The  winged  thunder  that  denies  the  ray. 
Yet  once,  when  first  I  saw  the  hapless  Greek, 
By  present  impulse  of  the  god  urged  on, 
Seek  out  the  shadow  of  the  awful  grove 
I  knew  the  word;  I  knew  it  once  again 
In  a  sweet  flash  of  arrowy  sun  that  shone 

Thickening  on  flowers.     Nay — is  it  true,  O  Love, 
That  when  you  sorrowed,  most  I  knew  it  then? 
— Harper's  Bazar  (April). 


The  Call  of  Sprint;. 

By  Florence  Wilkinson. 
I  harkened  at  dawn  to  the  call  of  the  Spring, 

The  voice  of  a  spirit, 
And  my  soul  leapt  up  like  a  wildwood  thing, 

Like  a  hawk  from  its  tirret. 


She  is  calling  me  out  to  the  open  wold, 
To  the  scurrying  hollow, 
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To  the  violets  dim  in  tlio  dead  leaf  gold 
Where  the  while  win^s  follow. 

All  the  blue  April  pools  are  a-dance  and  alive 

With  thripa  and  with  midges, 
Dumb  shimmering  miles  that  equally  thrive 

As  the  merle  on  the  ridges. 

The  merle  sits  a-tilt  on  the  rotten-wood  rail, 

Blithe  heart  for  his  booting, 
Toling  me  out  to  the  gipsy  trail 

With  his  mocado  tinting. 

The  merryman  Wind  I  will  have  for  my  mate, 

On  the  moorland  reeling, 
And  a  journeying  shadow  when  day  is  late, 

With  a  cloud  for  my  shieling. 

The  stars  overhead  will  lamp  me  to  bed, 

A  pilgrim  unladen; 
The  wayfaring  Tree  my  guild  brother  will  be 

And  the  Lark  my  glee  maiden. 

— Applcton's  Booklover's  (April). 


Ecstasy. 

By  Eva  Gore-Booth. 
God  holds  the  soul  attracted  to  Him  by  its  roots. — 
Plato. 

He  who  seeks  God  has  yet  no  need  of  wings, 
Down  in  the  deeps  of  being  a  dim  road 

Leads  through  the  soul  unto  the  roots  of  things, 
And  that  abyss  that  is  the  gods'  abode. 

There  in  the  elemental  caves  of  night, 

And  dim  recesses  of  unconscious  mind, 

The  Wise  Men's  star  burns  with  a  steady  light, 

And  a  faint  whisper  lingers  on  the  wind. 

— From    "The   Three  Resurrections"    (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.) 


The  Perilous  Light. 

By  Eva  Gore-Booth. 

The  Eternal  Beauty  smiled  at  me 

From  the  long  lily's  curved  form, 
She  laughed  in  a  wave  of  the  sea, 

She  flashed  on  white  wings  through  the  storm. 

In  the  bulb  of  the  daffodil 
She  made  a  little  joyful  stir, 


FOOD  HELPS 

In  Management  of  a  It.  R. 


Speaking  of  food  a  railroad  man  says: 

"My  work  puts  me  out  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  subject  to  irregular  hours  formeals 
and  compelled  to  eat  all  kinds  of  food. 

' '  For  7  years  I  was  constantly  troubled 
with  indigestion,  caused  by  eating  heavy, 
fatty,  starchy,  greasy,  poorly  cooked  food, 
such  as  are  most  accessible  to  men  in  my 
business.  Generally  each  meal  or  lunch 
was  followed  by  distressing  pains  and  burn- 
ing sensations  in  my  stomach,  which  de- 
stroyed my  sleep  and  almost  unfitted  me  for 
work.  My  brain  was  so  muddy  and  foggy 
that  it  was  hard  for  me  to  discharge  my 
duties  properly. 

"  This  lasted  till  about  a  year  ago,  when 
my  attention  was  called  to  Grape-Nuts  food 
by  a  newspaper  ad.  and  I  concluded  to  try 
it.  Since  then  I  have  used  Grape-Nuts  at 
nearly  every  meal  and  sometimes  between 
meals.  We  railroad  men  have  little  chance 
to  prepare  our  food  in  our  cabooses  and  I 
find.  Grape-Nuts  mighty  handy  for  it  is 
ready  cooked. 

"To  make  a  long  story  short,  Grape- 
Nuts  has  made  a  new  man  of  me.  I  have 
no  more  burning  distress  in  my  stomach, 
nor  any  other  symptom  of  indigestion.  I 
can  digest  anything  so  long  as  I  eat  Grape- 
Nuts,  and  my  brain  works  as  clearly  and 
accurately  as  an  engineer's  watch,  and  my 
old  nervous  troubles  have  disappeared  en- 
tirely." Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

There's  a  reason.  Read  the  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville "  in  pkgs. 


S  EG  A  R 

W  SPECIAL    MAIL    ORDER    OFFERS 

Orders  Delivered  Prepaid  to  any  address  in  United  States. 
If  goods  are  not  as  represented,  money  refunded. 


COHI  ins  ESPECIAL 


CONCHAS   ESPECIAL 


$3.50  for  50 


$7.00  per  100 


CLUB   HOUSE 

$5.50  for  50  $11.00  per  100 

Segar        ^ 

Known  as  the  "  Perfect  Havana."  Is  especially  recommended  as  the 
best  smoke  for  the  money  obtainable.  Manufactured  of  choice  Havana 
tobacco  by  skilled  workmanship  in  our  own  factory  and  under  our 
personal  supervision.  LA  MAGNITA  is  mild  and  fragrant — a  delightful 
smoke  that  pleases  all  tastes — and  it's  always  the  same. 

A  trial  box  of  50  will  convince  you  of  the  superiority  of  this  segar. 

Choice  Stock.  The  leaf  in  our  segars  is  selected  by  experts,  kept  in  perfect  con- 
dition and  is  manufactured  at  the  moment  of  supreme  excellence. 

Workmanship.  That  means  far  more  than  mere  shape  and  free  burning  quality, 
for  each  leaf  in  the  segar  must  get  its  share  of  oxygen  to  develop  perfect  aroma. 

Uniformity  in  every  characteristic  feature  of  each  brand  of  our  cigars  is  maintained 
only  by  ceaseless  watchfulness  and  minute  inspection. 

In  addition  to  our  famous  LA  MAGNITA  segar,  we  desire  to  introduce  to 
smokers  everywhere  six  other  popular  brands  named  below.  It  is  our  wish  that  every 
smoker  of  taste  in  the  country  might  smoke  one  of  these  segars  and  every  box  sold 
makes  at  least  one  new  customer  who  orders  regularly  by  mail  or  through  his  club. 

Every  segar  guaranteed.    Handsome  mail  order  catalogue  tree  on  request. 


Seed  Havana 
Exceptionally  Mild 

Key  West  Clear 
Havana 

Imported  from 
Cuba 

Sumatra  Wrapper 
Long  Filler  Segar 


BOLDT'S  Specials 

ARMAS  de  0R0 

PARTAGAS 

H.  UPMANN  &  CO. 

REY  del  MUNDO 

CUBAN  EXTRA 


Invincible*    $2.10  for  25        $  8.40  for  100 
Rothschilds  $4.50  for  50        $  9.00  for  100 


Belvederes  $3.75  for  25 
Perfectos  5.25  "  25 
Boulevards     4.00    "   25 


$15.00  for  100 
21.00  "  100 
16.00    "    100 


Club  House  $2.25  for  50        $  4.50  for  100 


"  The  Art  of  Making  Segar  Band  Plates"  is  the  title  of  an  attractive  illustrated 
booklet  published  by  us,  which  contains  complete  instructions  for  designing  and 
finishing  beautiful  ash-trays,  card-receivers  or  placques  for  decorations  at  a  trifling 
expense  for  materials.     This  very  interesting  book  sent  free  on  request. 

Every  segar  we  sell  has  a  band  of  real  gold  leaf —the  only  kind  suitable  for  plate- 
making,  and  with  each  order  for  any  of  the  above  named  segars  we  send  FREE 
a  beautiful  centrepiece  and  an  extra  set  of  assorted  Segar  Bands— all  prepaid. 

Money  order,  check  or  draft  on  New  York  for  the  right  amount  should  accompany  each  order. 
For  references  we  refer  you  to  your  own  bank.     Address 

Sip  SSktbttfr. SLsforfa  $>$4flx  (So, 

3  West  42d  Street.  NEW  YORK 


What  Is  Daus1  Tip-Top? 


*TO  PROVE  thatDaus'  "Tip-top'' 
is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
making   lOO   Copies  from   pen- 
written  and  50  Copies  from  type- 
written   original,  we  will  ship 
complete    duplicator,  cap    size, 
without    deposit,    on    ten 
(lOi  days'  trial, 
Price  $7 .50  less  trade  ^  E?  nnf 
discount  of  3.9)6    or  3>9  II CI 
THF     FEI.IX  A.  DAUS  DCPIilCATOR  CO. 
Daus  Uuildiiig,   111  Johu  St.,  New  Vork  City 


Vital  Helps  for  all  Nerve  Sufferers 

NERVES    IN    DISORDER 

By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Every  affliction  resulting  from  the  nerves  is  treated 
by  this  high  and  unquestioned  authority. 

"  The  reading  of  this  book  will  do  much  to  relieve 
the  needless  sufferings  of  nervous  people." — Boston 
Evening  Transcript. 

12mo,  Cloth,  218  pp.    $1.50,  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  New  York 


On   Approval,  Freight    Paid 


Per 
Section 


$1.00 


■without 
Door 


$1.75 


Door 


It  grows  with 
your  library. 
It  (its  any  space* 


Jhel/unddtrcm 


Sectional 
Bookcase 


Pronounced  the  Uest  by  Us  Thousands  of  Users 


The  Lundstrom  cases  are  made  under  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  factory, 
and  the  entire  production  is  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  That  is  the 
reason  we  can  offerthem  at  such  reasonable  prices.  In  purcbasinira  Lund- 
strom Sectional  Bookcase  you  are  not  helping  to  test  a  doubtful  experi- 
ment, but  are  getting  an  article  which  time  and  experience  have  proven  a 
wonderful  success.  Our  sectional  bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  of  un- 
divided attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.  Every  book  section  has 
non-bindiag,  disappearing  glass  door  and  is  highly  finished  in  Solid  Oak, 
Tops  and  bases,  $1.00  each.    Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  No.85C« 

ALL  GOODS  SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  ONLY 


The  C.J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.  Little  Falls,  N.Y.,Mfrs.  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinet 
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ROBERTS' 
Smoke  Talks 

This  Is  Only  the  First 

50ME  men  like  domestic 
1  cigars  better  than  Havana. 
These  men  have  our  sym- 
pathy, but  not  our  admiration. 
Our  talks  and  our  cigars  are 
meant  for  the  smokers  who 
like  Havana  tobacco.  Are 
you  on  ? 

We  can't  tell  our  whole 
story  in  one  article,  or  two, 
but  right  here  we  want  to 
emphasize  that  our  cigars  are 
made  of  Havana  tobacco,  both 
wrapper  and  filler,  and  that 
they  are  madeby  Cuban  work- 
men —  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, tool 

Perhaps  you  already  know 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  smok- 
ingqua'ity  of  a  cignr  depends 
on  its  workmanship,  the  way 
it  is  built.  Well,  our  Cubans 
know  the  game — they  were 
born  with  cigars  in  their 
mouths  and  they  make  a 
cigar  as  it  ought  to  be  made. 
Perhaps  you  believe  us,  per- 
haps not.  Here's  the  way  to 
make  us  "Show  you  ": 

Write  us  today,  using:  your  busi- 
ness card  or  letter  head,  and  ask  us 
to  send  you  100  cigars.  Tell  us 
whether  you  want  mild,  medium  or 
strong  cigars,  and  don't  send  us  a 
single  penny  with  your  order.  We 
will  at  once  send  you  the  cigars 
and  prepay  the  express  charges. 

Smoke  ten  of  tbe  cigars  and  then 
within  ten  days  simply  remit  the 
price,  $5.50,  or  return  the  remain- 
ing ninety  cigars  at  our  expense. 

Whatever  happens,  you  win  1 
Either  you  smoke  ten  cigars  at  our 
expense,  or  else  you  get  good  cigars 
at  "poor-cigar  prices."  "Do  it  now." 

We  are  not  a  mere  mail  order 
house.  We  are  manufacturers.  If 
you  question  our  responsibility  look 
us  up  in  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

J.  W.  Roberts  &  Son 

n  4*a  ii  m  ...     . .        Actual  size,  Roberts' 

Department  "Q  ,     Tampa,  Florida    Clear  Havana  Smoker. 


Only  $5.00  Express 
Prepaid  for  a  Short 
Time  to  Introduce. 

We  want  every  community 

to  realize  the  advantages  of 

using  Ann   Arbor  Gasoline 

Vapor  Lamps.   We  will,  for  a 

limited  time,  send  on  receipt 

of  $5.00  our  University  lamp,  as 

shown  in  the  cut,  in  brass  or 

oxidized    copper,    prepaid   to 

any  part  of  the   U.  S.    Give   full 

100  candle  power  light  at  cost  of  less 

than  %c-  per  hour. 

Every  lamp  guaranteed,  li  not  satisfactory  return 

after  30  days'  use, and  we  will  refund  your  money 

mean  exactly  this.       References,  Dun  or  Brad- 

strei-t.     ABcnts  wanted.    Send  for  complete  catalog. 

SUPERIOR  HFfl.CO.,S76 Second  St.,  Ann  Arbor,Hleh. 


The  Marquise's 

)VU||Jnnc  By  PRANCES 

iM  II I  lOriS  AYMAR  MATHEWS 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "  My  Lady  Peggy 
Goes  to  Town."  It  tells  an  amusing  story  of  Ameri- 
cans in  France.  The  plot  is  sparkling,  the  situations 
well  developed  and  unique,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  page. 

lamo,  cloth.    Price  $i.oo  net 

By  mall,  $1.09 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


And  the  white  cabin  on  the  hill 
Was  my  heart's  home  because  of  her. 
Her  laughter  fled  the  eyes  of  pride, 

Barefoot  she  went  o'er  stony  land, 
And  ragged  children  hungry  eyed 

Clung  to  her  skirts  and  held  her  hand. 

When  storm  winds  shook  the  cabin  door 
And  red  the  Atlantic  sunset  blazed, 

The  fisher  folk  of  Mullaghmore 
Into  her  eyes  indifferent  gazed. 

By  lonely  waves  she  dwells  apart, 
And  seagulls  circling  on  white  wings 

Crowd  round  the  windows  of  her  heart. 
Most  dear  to  her  of  starving  things. 

The  plowman  down  by  Knocknarea 

Was  free  of  her  twilight  abode; 
In  shining  sea  winds  salt  with  spray. 

She  haunted  every  gray  cross  road. 

Some  peasants  with  a  creel  of  turf 

Along  the  windswept  boreen  came, 
Her  feet  went  flashing  through  the  surf. 

Her  wings  were  in  the  sunset's  flame. 

Beyond  the  rocks  of  Classiebawn 

The  mackerel  fishers  sailing  far 
Out  in  the  vast  Atlantic  dawn 

Found,  tangled  in  their  nets,  a  star. 

In   every  spent  and  broken  wave 
The  Eternal  Beauty  takes  her  rest, 

She  is  the  Lover  of  the  Brave, 

The  comrade  of  the  perilous  quest. 

Men  follow  her  with  toil  and  thought 

Over  the  heavens'  starry  pride, 
The  Eternal  Beauty  comes  unsought 

To  the  child  by  the  roadside. 
— From   "The   Three    Resurrections"   (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.). 


Renewal. 

By  Louise  Morgan  Sill. 

On  the  highways  of  the  world  I  hear  them  tramping, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Teuton,  Malay,  Celt,  and  Black. 

All  the  horses  of  the  earth  their  bits  are  champing, 
Blithe  and  eager  for  the  load  upon  the  back. 

In  the  offing  all  the  sails  are  roughly  breathing, 
With  a  longing  for  the  freedom  of  the  gale, 

While  the  silent  swords  of  Nature  are  unsheathing, 
Soon  to  battle  with  the  reaper  and  the  flail. 

Love  and  laughter  fill  the  orchards  and  the  gardens, 
Flowers  are  blooming,  bees  are  humming,  birds  are 
gay; 
All  the  good  and  mighty  tides  of  life  are  rising — 
Hasten  I  hasten  to  the  highroad— and  away  ! 

— From  Harper's  Weekly. 


From  Munich  to  Verona. 

By  Alice  Meynell. 

Black  mountains  pricked  with  pointed  pine 

A  melancholy  sky. 
Outdistanced  was  the  German  vine, 

The  sterile  fields  lay  high. 
From  swarthy  Alps  I  traveled  forth 
Aloft ;  it  was  the  North,  the  North ; 
Bound  for  the  Noon  was  I. 

I  seemed  to  breast  the  streams  that  day ; 

I  met,  opposed,  withstood 
The  northward  rivers  on  their  way, 

My  heart  against  the  flood— 
My  heart  that  pressed  to  rise  and  reach, 
And  felt  the  love  of  altering  speech,^ 

Of  frontiers,  in  its  blood. 

But  oh,  the  unfolding  South  1  the  burst 

Of  summer !    Oh,  to  see 
Of  all  the  Southward  brooks  the  first  I 

Ths  traveling  heart  went  free 
With  endless  streams ;  that  strife  was  stopped; 
And  down  a  thousand  vales  I  dropped, 

I  flowed  to  Italy. 

— From   The  Outlook  (London). 


JAPAN'S  CALL  FOR  HELP. 

The  famine  In  Japan  Is  growing  more  and  more 
portentous.  Food  is  becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer, 
and  scores  of  people  are  starving  to  death.  Japan  is 
eager  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  her  people,  but  her  resources  are  severely  taxed. 
She  is  in  immediate  need  of  aid  from  outside.  The 
United  States  has  already  come  fonvard  with  substan- 
tial help,  but  the  relief  contributions  up  to  the  present 
time  have  been  inadequate  for  the  great  work  under- 
taken. On  another  advertising  page  readers  of  The 
I.itcrnry  Digest  are  given  an  opportunity  for  aiding 
In  this  great  cause. 


A  Life  Insurance 
Policy  in 

The  Prudential 

It  bears  the  Company's  Guar- 
antee that  it  will  be  paid  immedi- 
ately upon  becoming  a  claim,  a 
time  when  the  family  is  usually 
in  greatest  need. 

AT  MATURITY 

It  may  be  converted  into  a 
temporary  or  a  life  income  for  the 
beneficiary.  It  may  be  left  in 
trust  with  the  Company  at  annual 
interest.  If  drawn  in  cash,  the 
proceeds  may  pay  for  a  house,  or 
a  farm,  or  educate  the  children, 
or  in  fact,  do  anything  that  ready 
money  will  do. 

What  other  asset  is  unshrink- 
able in  value,  or  can  serve  so 
many  immediate  uses? 

Write  for  rates  at  Your  Age  to 
Dept.  R  . 

You  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
how  little  a  policy  will  cost  you. 

The  Prudential 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company 
by  the  State  of  Hew  Jersey 

JOHN  P.  DRYDEN,  Home  Office: 

President,  NEWARK,  N.J. 


5% 


SECURITY 
and  PROFIT 


5% 


OPERATING  under  conservative  methods  author- 
ized by  the  New  York  Banking  Department, 
and  subject  to  its  supervision,  we  pay  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  sums  of  £25. 00  or  more,  and  remit  quarterly 
to  our  thousands  of  patrons  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  money  is  not  "  tied  up"  but  always  sub- 
ject to  withdrawal,  and  earnings  are  calculated  for 
every  day  it  is  in  our  possession. 

Let  us  send  you  full  particular*  and 
letters  of  endorsement  from  p.atrona  in 
your  own  State  or  immediate  locality. 

Assets  ....    $1,750,000 
Surplus  and  Profits,  $150,000 

INDUSTRIAL     SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  CO. 

Ro.  8  Time,  Bldfr.,  New  York  City. 
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PERSONAL. 

I>IiinI'h  Troublous  Career. — While  John  Most, 
the  Anarchist,  was  a  most  picturesque  figure  of 
our  time,  yet  his  death  excites  little  interest  except 
among  his  followers.  "With  us  he  was  a  misfit  and  a 
pest,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican,  "and  he  never 
could  have  lived  long  enough  to  gain  the  respect  of 
society,"  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  declares  he 
"was  a  mere  babbler  on  the  housetop  of  disorder; 
but  he  was  none  the  less  guilty  because  of  that."  His 
career,  we  are  told  further,  "is  a  shining  example  of 
the  class  of  individuals,  so-called  Anarchists,  who 
seek  to  reorganize  society  by  destroying  it. " 

Born  in  Bavaria  in  1846,  he  was  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  hot  water.  He  may  yet  be  remembered 
for  the  number  of  times  he  was  jailed.  Here  is  a 
sketch  of  his  stormy  career,  taken  from  the  New  York 
Times: 

In  early  life  he  developed  agnostic  tendencies,  and 
refused  to  go  to  confession.  One  of  the  priests 
thought  to  overcome  his  obstinacy  by  threatening 
him  with  a  whipping.  Most  was  defiant,  and  was 
marched  off  to  jail. 

"Since  that  day,"  he  was  wont  to  say  proudly,  "I 
have  never  entered  a  church. ' ' 

In  187 1,  in  Vienna,  he  was  prominent  as  a  Socialist 
agitator.  Finally  he  was  arrested  and  found  guilty 
of  high  treason.  The  general  amnesty  saved  him  on 
this  occasion  and  he  moved  on  to  Chemnitz,  a  manu- 
facturing town  in  Saxony.  Two  years  later  he  was 
expelled  from  the  country.  He  then  repaired  to 
Mayence,  where  he  founded  a  newspaper,  and  whence 
he  was  sent  to  the  Reichstag.  This  took  him  to  Ber- 
lin. One  of  his  speeches  on  the  Paris  Commune 
caused  his  arrest  on  the  charge  of  inciting  to  rebellion. 
He  was  found  guilty  and  served  two  years  in  prison. 
He  came  out  of  jail  embittered  against  all  govern- 
ment and  renewed  his  career  as  an  agitator  more  ener- 
getically than  ever.  He  had  achieved  unusual  promi- 
nence and  inspired  the  sincerest  distrust  of  the  author- 
ities at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  "muzzle  law," 
when  he  was  again  forced  to  changed  his  domicile. 
This  time  he  went  to  England. 

Settling  in  London,  he  began  the  publication  of  the 
Freiheit.  Taking  up  the  extreme  Bakunist,  or  de- 
structive, theory,  he  soon  alienated  the  constructive 
Socialists,  or  followers  of  Marx.  There  was  dissen- 
sion even  among  his  own  followers,  so  violent  were  the 
doctrines  he  preached.  When  Emperor  Alexander 
II.  of  Russia  was  assassinated  Most  brought  out  his 
paper  in  red  ink  and  openly  recommended  pillage 
and  massacre.     In   188 1  the  paper  was  seized,  and 


A  TORPID  THINKER 

The  Frequent  Result  of  Coffee  Poisoning. 


A  Toledo,  0.,  business  man  says  that  for 
three  years  he  had  no  appetite  for  breakfast ; 
that  about  once  a  month  he  ate  solid  food  at 
that  meal,  generally  contenting  himself  with 
his  cup  of  coffee  and  having  no  desire  for 
anything  else. 

Coffee  frequently  plays  this  dog-in-the- 
manger  trick  ;  while  it  furnishes  no  nutri- 
ment itself,  it  destroys  the  appetite  for  food 
which  is  nutritious.  The  result,  was,  in 
time,  a  torpid  mentality  which  was  a  dis- 
tinct handcap  in  his  business  operations. 

"Last  Christmas,"  he  says,  "Iconsulted 
my  brother,  a  practicing  physician  in  Chica- 
go and  he  advised  a  diet  of  postum  Food 
coffee  instead  of  the  old  kind,  and  also 
Grape-Nuts  food.  Since  that  time  I  have  fol- 
io wed  his  advice  withmost  excellent  results. 
My  brain  is  active  and  clear  in  the  morning 
when  it  naturally  should  be  at  its  best;  I  no 
longer  have  the  dizzy  spells  that  used  to 
make  me  apprehensive;  I  have  gained  ma- 
terially in  flesh  and  feel  better  in  every  way. 

"The  Postum  seems  to  be  no  less  a  food 
than  the  Grape-Nuts,  and  the  two  together 
fill  all  requirements.  My  wife  has  tried  sev- 
eral of  the  recipes  in  your  little  booklet  and 
we  have  enjoyed  the  result,  but  to  my  mind 
Grape-Nuts  food  is  best  when  served  with 
sliced  fruit  and  covered  with  cream."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

There's  a  reason.  Read  the  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


New  York  Philadelphia 

Electric   Railway   System 


First  Mort$a/je  5  Per  Cent. 
Thirty- Year  Gold  Bonds 

INTEREST  COUPONS  PAYABLE  SEMI-ANNUALLY 

The  New  York-Philadelphia  Electric  Railway  System  connects 
the  two  most  closely  located  cities  in  the  world  that  have  a  population 
exceeding  1,000,000  each. 

Population,  as  per  latest  census,  exceeds  6,000,000,  being  one- 
twelfth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

New  York,  4,014,304  Trenton,  84,180 

Jersey  City,  236,699  Tributary  Points,  279,744 

Newark,  283,289  Burlington,  9,040 

Elizabeth,  60,509  Camden,  83,363 

New  Brunswick,  23,155           Philadelphia,  1,293,697 

The  Business  of  the  New  York-Philadelphia  Electric  Railway 
System  is  already  established.  Low  rates  with  rapid  and  frequent 
service  insure  a  constantly  increasing  business  of  great  magnitude. 

The  above  are  coupon  bonds  of  $500  and  $1,000  each,  privilege 
of  registration  of  principal. 

Principal  and  interest  payable  in  gold. 

All  legal  matters  pertaining  to  this  issue  have  been  passed  upon 
by   well-known   counsel,  whose  opinion   may    be  had  upon    request. 

We  recommend  these  bonds  as  the  most  attractive  investment 
now  offered  in  the  market. 

At  present  price  the  bonds  realize  about  5  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  selling  at  a  much  higher  price  in  the 
near  future. 

Further  particulars  upon  application. 

A.  N.  CHANDLER  &  CO. 


BANKERS 


111    Broadway 
NEW    YORK 


Bourse 
PHILADELPHIA 


Our  booklet,  "Hints  and  Helps  to  Investors,"  is  a  study  of  investments 
well  worth  reading.  It  may  be  had  by  sending  your  name  and  address,  which, 
for  convenience,    may  be  written  on  the  margin  of  this  page  and  mailed  to  us. 


At  popular  prices,  free  from  complications  and  care  ib  h 
20th  Century  possibility.  Let  us  show  you. 
122  W.  34th  St.,  New  Vork,  N.  Y.  1321  Michigan  Ave  , 
Chicago,  111.  182  Jeflerson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.  38  Dela- 
ware Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J.  509  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  312  First  Ave.,  Seattle  Wash.,  and  all  other  prin- 
cipal cities.  If  interested  in  Steam  or  Sail  Yachts,  Motor 
Boats,  Row  Boats,  Hunting  Boats,  Dingeys,  Canoes,  En- 
gines and  Boilers,  write  us.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Racine  Boat  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  40,   Muskegon,  Mich. 


/ 


^«Kb^U«R,«».St-,guSS 


.tmnmil 


Boody,  McLellan  <&  Co. 
Bankers 

57  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


ORDERS  EXECUTED  FOR  CASH 
OR  ON  MARGIN 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits  subject  to  cheque 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Albany  Poughkeepsie  New  Haven 

Hartford,  Bridgeport  and  Brooklyn 
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Most  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  sixteen  months 
at  hard  labor  for  inciting  to  murder. 

After  his  release  from  imprisonment  in  1882  he 
came  to  New  York,  where  he  received  an  enthusi- 
astic reception.     To  quote  again: 

He  was  always  a  big  card  with  New  York  Anar- 
chists, and  never  lacked  support.  Time  after  time 
he  was  arrested,  and  time  after  time  he  was  put  in 
jail.  On  the  day  after  President  McKinley  was  shot 
down  by  Czolgosz — Most  was  then  the  editor  of  a 
second  Freihcit — he  published  an  encomium  of  the 
murder  so  rabid  that  Central  Office  detectives  were 
sent  out  to  arrest  him  on  the  charge  of  disorderly 
conduct.  He  fought  hard  to  escape  imprisonment, 
appealing  his  case  to  the  highest  courts,  but  in  June, 
1902,  he  was  taken  to  prison  to  serve  a  year's  sentence. 

Shortly  before  he  commenced  this  sentence,  and 
while  he  was  out  on  bail,  he  addressed  an  audience 
of  Anarchists  at  New  Irving  Hall,  working  them  up 
to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  which  resulted  in  a  riotous  dem- 
onstration. His  followers  fought  bitterly  to  save  him 
from  arrest,  but  he  was  placed  behind  the  bars  and 
kept  there  over  night.  The  police  records  at  the 
time  showed  that  he  was  arrested  in  1896  for  making 
inflammatory  speeches,  fined  $500,  and  sent  to  jail 
for  a  year.  He  was  hardly  out  of  jail  when  he  again 
offended  and  received  the  same  dose  for  the  second 
time. 

His  last  term  in  prison  seemed  to  cool  him  off  to 
a  certain  extent.  When  released  he  managed  to  curb 
his  tongue  and  his  pen  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  insure 
freedom,  but  he  never  lost  his  place  as  Arch-Anar- 
chist. 


Queens  Taller  than  Kings.— There  is  hardly 
a  king  in  Christendom  to-day  whose  wife  does  not 
overtop  him  by  a  head. 

King  Edward  is  quite  six  inches  shorter  than  Queen 
Alexandra. 

The  Czar  is  overtopped  a  full  head  by  the  Czarina. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  of  the  medium  height,  but  the 
German  Empress  is  tall,  and  that  is  why  the  proud 
Kaiser  will  never  consent  to  be  photographed  be- 
side his  wife,  unless  she  sits  while  he  stands. 

The  King  of  Italy,  short  and  squat,  hardly  comes 
up  to  the  shoulders  of  the  tall,  athletic  Queen  Helena. 

The  King  of  Portugal,  tho  fatter,  is  less  tall  than 
his  Queen. 

Even  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  shorter  a  good  four 
inches  than  the  Princess. 

The  young  King  of  Spain  is  several  inches  shorter 
than  his  new  bride. 

The  Queen  of  Denmark  towers  above  her  royal 
spouse. — -New  York  Press. 

THE  NEW  HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINER 

"KAISERIN  AUQUSTE  VICTORIA" 

A  party  of  distinguished  engineers,  newspaper  repre- 
sentatives, etc.,  have  just  returned  to  Hamburg  from 
Stettin,  where  they  had  proceeded  upon  the  invitation 
of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  to  be  shown  over  the 
Company's  new  giant  steamer  "Kaiserin  Auguste  Vic- 
toria," which  is  now  receiving  the  last  finishing  touches 
at  the  shipyards  of  the  Vulcan  Ship-Building  Company 
The  great  vessel  is  to  be  delivered  in  Hamburg  in 
a  few  weeks  from  now  for  the  customary  trial  voy- 
ages before  she  enters  upon  her  first  trip  across  the 
Atlantic,  sailing  May  10th  for  New  York 

The  "Kaiserin  Auguste  Victoria"  or  "Auguste  Vic- 
toria ♦  as  she  is  commonly  called  by  those  who  have 
already  booked  for  her  for  the  coming  season,  is  not  the 
old  express  steamship  of  that  name,  but  an  entirely 
new  vessel.  In  fact,  she  is  the  largest  steamship  ever 
built.  She  is  of  2o,500  tons  gross  register,  43,000  tons 
displacement,  and  there  are  eight  (8)  decks  above  the 
water  line.  Three  huge  promenade  decks  have  been 
provided  for  and  she  has  one  entire  deck  more  than  on 
the     Amerika." 

A  Ritz-Carlton  Restaurant  a  la  carte,  elevators,  50 
suites  and  chambers  de  luxe,  most  of  them  with  private 
bath  and  toilet.  Gymnasium,  electric  baths  and  message, 
special  telephone  service,  and  last  but  not  least  a  mag- 
nificent palm  garden  with  playing  fountains,  etc.,  fur- 
nished and  equipped  by  three  of  the  best  known  French 
firms,  will  be  among  the  attractions  of  this  latest  addi- 
tions to  the  fleet  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  now 
numbering  no  less  than  800  vessels. 
tuT?6  1'  KaI?<!rin  A  uguste  Victoria  "  has  a  length  of  over 
-00  feet  and  is  78  feet  beam.  She  will  carry  MO  passen- 
gers In  I  Class,  350  in  II  Class,  300  in  III  Class,  and  2,300 
In  her  steerage,  so  that  with  her  crew  of  650  officers  and 
men  she  will  have  room  for  4,150  souls.  Her  cargo  holds 
will  have  a  capacity  for  lfi,0(,o  tons  of  freight. 

The  new  ship's  first  voyage  from  New  York  will  be 
on  May  zm.  Captain  E.  Kopff,  who  is  the  oldest  Cap- 
ril™    m  Company's   service,    will   command  the 
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Perfection  In  Pipe  Tobacco 

Thousands  of  pipe  tobaccos  that  have  gone 
before  have  all  contributed  to  the  perfection  of  this 
matchless  blend.  Their  shortcomings  have  been 
avoided — their  good  qualities  improved. 

All  the  qualities  smokers  desire  in  pipe  tobacco 
have  never  before  been  combined  in  one  blend. 
When  a  mixture  was  mild  it  was  also  flat ;  when  it 
had  proper  fragrance  it  was  too  strong;  when  it 
was  rich  it  was  likewise  rank;  when  it  smoked 
easily  it  burned  the  tongue.     In  this  new  blend. 

VanJEibber 

Sliced  Plug  Pipe  Tobacco 

all  the  good  qualities  of  other  pipe  tobaccos  are  no- 
ticeable by  their  improvement — all  the  defects  by 
their  absence. 

Its  most  striking  characteristic  is  its  delicious 
mildness — mild  but,  at  the  same  time,  rich,  mellow 
and  fragrant.  It  is  more  convenient  to  handle  than 
long  or  fine  cuts  or  ordinary  plug  cuts. 

As  it  is  a  new  blend  it  may  not  be  on  sale 
everywhere  yet.     If  your  dealer  hasn't  it, 


«i  »» 


Send  1 0c.  for  a  Full-size  Box  to  Dept. "  L 
The  American  Tobacco  Company 

111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable:  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Ewing   Jr      By 
mail,  $1.07.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs. ,  New  York 


Registered  Trade  Mark 


BRIGHTON 

Flat  Clasp  Garter 

for  solid  comfort.  The  newest  shades  and  designs  of  one 
piece,  iilk  web,  not  mercerized  cotton.  All  metal  parts 
nickeled,  cannot  rust.   25  cents  a  pair,  all  dealers  or  by  mail. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Makers  of  Pioneer  Suspenders. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Diokst  axe  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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GORHAM 


TRADE 


MARK 


STERLING 


STERLING  SILVER 

The  Gorham  Company's  broad  policy  of  production,  consistently  carried  out 
lor  over  half  a  century,  has  achieved  results  of  very 
definite  value  to  purchasers  of 

Spoons  and  Forks 

The  great  care  and  altention  given  to  the  smallest  detail  of  style; 

the  immediate  adoption  of  every  Improvement  in  Methods  of  Manufacture, 

and  the  introduction  of  New  Devices  not  elsewhere  employed,  have 

resulted  in  the  production  of  Silverware   of  the  Highest  Standard  in 

Design  and  Workmanship 

at  prices  extraordinarily  favourable 

More  than  a  score  of  Copyrighted  Designs,  bearing  the  Gorham 

trade  mark,  are  offered  for  selection. 

The  Prices  per  Dozen 

Tea  Spoons  from  $9.00  upward 

Dessert  Spoons  "  i5.oo 

Table  Spoons  "  22.00 

Breakfast  or  Dessert  Forks  "  i5.oo 
Table  or  Dinner  Forks         " 
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These  may  be  had  of  representative  Jewelers 

throughout  the  country. 

Adequate  illustrations  in  full  size,  and  detailed  information  as  to  the  cost 

of  the  individual  and  serving  pieces  as  well  as  varying  combinations  in  Chests 

furnished  on  application. 

The  GORHAM  Company 

Silversmiths  and  Goldsmiths 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-Sixth  Street 

New  York 


On  Writing  a  "Best  Seller."— Mrs.  Mary  Dillon, 
author  of  "  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis,"  which  was  one 
of  the  five  best  sellers  of  the  year  1904,  was  recently 
interviewed  by  a  writer  for  the  New  York  Times;  and 
in  her  remarks  pointed  out  the  way  to  write  a  popular 
novel.    The  interview  is  in  part  as  follows  '. 

"  I  wrote  the  first  chapter  of  that  book  without  any 
idea  of  whether  I  should  finish  it  or  not.  I  had  been 
reading  up  on  the  history  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
because  I  was  living  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  exposition 
was  in  the  air.  Before  writing  any  more  I  was  sure 
that  the  idea  was  a  good  one,  because  of  the  world's 
Fair  which  was  approaching,  and  so  I  sent  it  to  the 
Century  Company,  with  a  note  asking  them  if  they 
would  like  to  take  it,  and  offering  the  first  chapter  as  a 
sample  of  what  I  could  do.  I  received  no  reply  from 
them  for  some  months  ;  in  the  mean  while  I  had  written 


nineteen  chapters  more.  As  the  suitable  time  for  its 
publication  was  at  hand  I  wrote  them  again,  inclosing 
the  balance  of  the  story,  and  I  received  a  telegram  ac- 
cepting it.  I  do  not  think  they  had  read  the  first  chap- 
ter at  all.  Now,  of  course,  I  do  not  think  that  it  was 
my  private  idea  of  what  a  story  should  be.  You  see,  it 
was  told  in  the  first  person,  which  is  a  very  easy  way 
to  write,  but  which  necessitates  the  presence  of  the 
hero  at  all  the  important  events  in  the  historical  data 
of  the  story.  That  is  a  trifle  absurd,  and  then  the  de- 
mand for  action,  for  melodrama,  in  a  story  that  seeks 
a  wide  circulation  is  very  distasteful  to  the  writer  who 
sees  life  differently." 

Mrs.  Dillon  was  gracefully  conscious  that  her  two 
books  were  intellectual  compromises,  for  she  smiled  in 
an  amused  fashion  when  I  asked  her  if  writing  pays. 

"  I  have  made  money  by  it,"  she  said,  adding  more 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


positively,  "  although  I  do  not  think  one  should  write  a 
story  with  a  view  to  its  commercial  success.  I  can  not 
do  as  Marion  Crawford,  for  instance,  is  said  to  do, 
when  asked  for  a  story  -  send  in  a  synopsis  of  the  chap- 
ters according  to  the  period  and  style  of  the  publish- 
er's order.  I  write  just  as  the  story  comes  to  me,  in 
pencil." 

The  penciling  in  literature  which  Mrs.  Dillon  has 
just  published,  called  "In  Old  Bellaire,"  she  told  me, 
has  more  of  the  scheme  and  quality  of  her  literary 
standards. 

"  This  story  is  a  reminiscence  of  my  childhood,  which 
was  spent  in  Carlisle,  Pa.  The  characters  in  it  are 
drawn  as  my  child-eyes  saw  and  my  child-ears  heard. 
I  have  seen  none  of  these  people  since  I  grew  up,  ex- 
cepting my  father,  whose  portrait  I  have  drawn,  and 
who  was  the  president  of  the  college  at  that  time." 
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The  Ideal 

Life-insurance 

Policy 


MILES  M.  DAWSON,  Actuary  to  the  New 
York  Legislative    Investigating  Committee,  in  his 
recent  book  on  "The  Business  of  Life-insurance, 
outlines  the  following  requisites  of  the  ideal  life- 
insurance  policy: 

Safe  Rates  and  Reserves; 
Protection  for  Whole  of  Life ; 
Convenient  Premium-Deposits; 
Liberal  Terms;  Non-Forfeitures; 
Surrender- Values ;  Loan-Privilege ; 
Exemption  from  Creditors; 
Privilege  of  Changing  Beneficiary ; 
Frequent  Surplus-Accounting; 
Liberal  Privilege  to  Apply  Surplus ; 
A  Just  Loading  of  Premiums. 

Every  One  of  these  prime  requi- 
sites and  other  advantages  are 
found    in    the     policies    of     the 

Life-insurance  Club 

of  New  York 
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The  Insurance 

Company 

that  employs 

no 

Agents 
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Perpetual 

Charter  from 

the 

State  of 
New   York 


T& 
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We  reach  ffie  people  direct  by 
advertising  and  correspondence, 
thus  cutting  out  the  big  com- 
missions paid  to  agents :  our 
policy-holders  keep  these  com- 
missions   in    their    own    pockets. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it 
by    mail — we    have    no    agents. 

•5!  "TSs 

In  your  first  letter  please  do  not  fail  to  answer 
the  two  following  questions  : 

1.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

2.  What  Is  the  exact  date  of  your  birth? 

yn\ IS 


When  you  write,  kindly  mention  THE  LITER- 
ARY DIGEST  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  LICNY  DIAL,  a  bright  little 
magazine  for  men  and  women  who  appreciate 
economy  in  life-insurance.     Address 

Life-Insurance  Club 
of  New  York 

(Section  D.  6) 
RICHARD  WIGHTMAN 

425  Fifth  Avenue     - 


President 

New  York  City 
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King  Frederick  at  Home. — An  intimate  view 
of  Denmark's  new  King,  Frederick  VIII.,  is  given  by 
Jacob  A.  Riis  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Outlook.  Mr. 
Riis  first  met  King  Frederick — the  Crown  Prince  he 
was  then — in  the  summer  of  1904,  when  he  was  in- 
vited to  dinner  at  Charlottenlund.     We  read  further: 

After  dinner  we  strayed  through  the  garden  that 
lies  in  the  shelter  of  the  deep  beech  forest,  and  when 
it  was  bed-time  the  boys,  including  my  wife's  cava- 
lier, came  to  kiss  their  father  good-night.  It  was  all 
as  sweet  a  picture  of  family  happiness  as  if  it  were  our 
own  White  House  at  home,  and  it  did  us  good  to 
witness.  I  think  our  host  saw  it,  for  when  we  shook 
hands  at  the  leave-taking  he  said:  "You  have  seen 
now  how  happily  and  simply  we  live  here,  and  I  am 
glad  you  came.  Now,  take  back  with  you  my  warm 
greeting  to  your  great  President,  and  tell  him  that 
we  all  of  us  admire  him  and  trust  him,  and  are  glad 
of  the  prosperity  of  his  people — your  people." 

He  had  expressed  a  wish  to  my  wife  to  read  our 
story,  and  I  sent  to  London  for  a  copy  of  "The  Mak- 
ing of  an  American, "  which  he  fell  to  reading  at  once, 
according  to  his  habit.  They  say  in  Denmark  that 
he  reads  everything  and  never  forgets  anything,  and 
has  it  all  at  his  fingers'  end  always.  I  had  proof  of 
that  when  we  next  met.  It  was  in  Ribe,  my  old  town 
at  the  North  Sea,  where  he  had  come  with  the  King 
and  the  whole  royal  house  to  open  the  Domkirke, 
restored  after  the  wear  and  decay  of  nine  centuries. 
I  was  coming  out  of  our  hotel  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  Square  ran  plumb  into  a  gentleman  in 
a  military  cloak,  who  had  a  young  man  for  company, 
and  a  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Riis,"  said  he.  "I  hope  you 
are  well,  and  your  wife,  since  last  we  met." 

It  must  surely  be  that  I  am  getting  old  and  foolish. 
The  voice  I  knew;  there  are  few  as  pleasing.  But 
the  man  — .  I  stood  and  looked  at  him,  while  a  smile 
crept  over  his  features  and  broadened  there.  All  at 
once  I  knew. 

"But,  good  gracious,  your  Royal  Highness,"  I 
said,  "who  would  expect  to  find  you  here  before  any 
one  is  up  and  stirring  ?  You  are  really  yourself  to 
blame. 

He  laughed.  ' '  We  are  early  risers,  my  children  and 
I.     We  have  been  up  and  out  sino?  six  o'clock. 


Patrick  Dolan. — Probably  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting figures  that  came  to  the  front  during  the  recent 
miners'  convention  was  Mr.  Dolan,  ex-president  of 
the  Pittsburg  District  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
Mr.  Dolan,  it  will  be  remembered,  criticizedthe  leader- 
ship of  John  Mitchell,  and  practically  alone  and  un- 
aided voted  to  accept  the  wage-scale  and  put  his  foot 
down  hard  on  the  proposed  strike.  Mr.  Dolan  said  to 
a  Pittsburg  Leader  reporter  recently : 

"*  This  has  been  a  very  hard  week  for  me,  and  I  hardly 
know  where  I  am.  I  know  I  am  right  and  I  will  fight 
to  the  bitter  end.  Some  day  the  delegates  will  thank 
me  for  it,  but  it's  pretty  hard  to  have  your  own  people 
against  you  and  to  hear  them  denounce  you,  and 
say  that  you  are  a  tool  of  the  operators.  We  were 
beaten  on  the  first  day  of  the  conference*  and  every 
honest  man  in  the  hall  knew  it.  When  President 
Mitchell  got  up  and  said,  now  that  the  price  of  coal 
had  gone  up  and  that  the  market  for  coal  was  so  much 
better  than  last  year,  that  we  had  decided  to  demand 
an  increase  of  12K  per  cent.,  Mr.  Robbins  got  up  and 
asked  if  that  was  what  they  based  their  demand  for  an 
increase  on,  and  if  so  they  would  bring  in  their  books. 
He  stated  that  if  the  books  showed  that  they  were 
getting  more  for  coal  this  year  than  last  they 
would  grant  the  increase,  provided  we  should  withdraw 
our  demand  if  the  books  did  not  show  an  increase.  We 
were  beaten  right  there.  No  one  said  to  bring  the 
books  in,  and  there  you  are.  A  more  stubborn  and  de- 
termined lot  of  men  never  sat  together  in  convention. 
They  would  listen  to  nothing.  If  Judas  Iscariot  had 
entered  that  hall  and  announced  himself  the  betrayer 
of  Christ  and  I  had  pointed  to  him  and  said, '  That  is 
Judas,'  they  would  all  have  hooted  me.  As  far  as  being 
bought  is  concerned,  that  is  always  the  first  cry.  I 
don't  claim  to  be  a  saint,  or  an  exceedingly  good  man, 
either,  but  I  have  never  committed  a  dishonest  act.  I 
would  rather  blow  my  brainsout  than  turn  against  my 
people.  I  am  making  this  fight  for  their  good.  I  won 
the  friendship  of  the  operators  by  fighting  them,  not 
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Model  H,  30  h.p.  Tturing  Car,  $2,600 
f.  0.  b.  Detroit  (not  including  lamps). 


Four-Cylinder 
Perfection 


It  is  concentration  of  effort  that  has  made  the 
Cadillac  what  it  is.  For  five  years  its  makers— 
the  master  designers  and  motor  builders  of 
America— have  focused  their  endeavors  upon 
a  single  object — to  produce  a  faultless  motor 
car.  A  consummation  of  these  efforts  is  found 
in  the  magnificent  line  of  1906  cars,  notable 
among  which  are  the  four-cylinder  types.  These 
models  embody  every  point  of  excellence  thus 
far  found  in  any  of  the  high-priced  cars,  either 
of  American  or  foreign  make.  When  you 
remember  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  the 
famous  Cadillac  single-cylinder  engine,  and 
consider  this  same  principle  embodied  in  quad- 
ruple form,  you  will  gain  a  slight  idea  of  the 
se  rviceable  n  ess 
of  these  powerful 
four-cylinder  models 
of  the 


Among  the  man 
improvements  is  a 
automatic  governor 
which  limits  the  speed 
of  the  engine  when  the  latter  is  disconnected, 
eliminating  vibration  and  saving  much  fuel  and 
energy.  Another  is  the  mechanically  operated 
oil  feed  (found  in  all  Cadillac  models)  which 
supplies  oil  to  the  engine  in  accordance  with  its 
speed,  keeping  it  always  in  a  state  of  perfect 
lubrication.  Transmission  is  of  the  exclusive 
Cadillac  planetary  type,  with  specially  cut  and 
hardened  gears.  The  bodies  are  of  unusual 
elegance,  and  luxuriously  appointed.  Wheel 
base  of  Model  H  (30  h.  p.),  100  inches ;  Model 
L  (40  h.  p.),  no  inches.  Practically  noiseless; 
comfortable  and  easy-riding  as  a  Pullman  coach. 
Let  us  send  address  of  nearest  dealer  and  our 
finely  illustrated  catalog  A  D,  which  will  tell 
you  more  about  the  1906  Cadillacs.  A  car  to 
suit  any  purse,  any  requirement. 

Model  K,  10  h.  p.  Runabout,  $750 
Model  M,  Light  Touring  Car,  $950 
Model  H,  SO  h.  p.  Touring  Car,  $2,500 
Model  L,  40  h.  p.  Touring  Car,  $3,760 
All  prices  f .  0.  b.  Detroit 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Member  Asso.  Licensed  Auto.  M/rs. 


SALESMEN. 

WE  can  always  use  a  man  of  selling  ability." 
So  many  employers  say  this  that  we  havff 
more  positions  for  salesmen  than  we  can  fill. 
The  demand  for  men  who  can  sell  goods  seems 
endless.  A  New  York  sales  manager  would  hire 
to-morrow  20  men  of  the  right  sort— and  this  is 
only  one  instance.  If  you  have  sold  goods  or 
think  yon  oan  sell,  write  us  to-day.  We  help  tho 
inexperienced  man  to  start  right,  the  experi- 
enced man  to  secure  a  larger  salary.  Positions 
also  open  for  Executive,  Clerical,  and  Technical 
men.  Offices  in  12  cities.  HAPGOODSj  SUITE 
60y.  309  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THINGS  SEEN  IN  MOROCCO.  A  bundle  of 
sketches,  stories,  jottings,  impressions,  and  the  like  from 
Morocco,  by  A.  J.  Dawson,  author  of  "  African  Nights' 
Entertainment,"  etc.  8vo,  cloth,  354  pages,  17  full-page 
half-tone  illustrations.  #2.50  net.  Funk  6i  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 
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■viciously,  but  by  showing  them  that  all  I  wanted  was 
a.  square  deal.  Why  should  I  turn  against  my  own 
people  or  do  anything  that  is  not  to  the  best  interests 
•of  the  miners  themselves?  I  have  sons  working  in  the 
mines  to-day.  I  have  four  daughters  who  may  marry 
miners.  I  am  not  working  against  them,  but  I  realize 
that  the  condition  of  the  miners  to-day  is  better  than 
at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Why 
should  we  sacrifice  that  condition  to  enter  upon  a 
strike  that  would  fail  as  surely  as  the  sun  will  set  to- 
night?" 

Dolan,  we  learn  from  Chris  Connelly,  writing  in  the 
Pittsburg  Leader,  was  born  in  Coatbridge,  Scotland, 
in  1S5S.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  went  to  work  in  the 
mines  for  about  25c.  a  day.  His  duty  was  to  push  the 
little  cars.  He  worked  at  this  until  he  was  fourteen 
years  old,  at  which  time  he  went  to  digging.  In  1886 
he  brought  his  wife  and  four  children  to  this  country, 
where  he  immediately  went  to  work  in  the  mines.  In 
speaking  of  his  past  life,  Mr.  Dolan  said : 

"  I  was  a  union  man  from  boyhood,  and  I  heard  the 
great  Scottish  labor  leader,  Alexander  MacDonald, 
speak  when  I  was  eleven  years  old.  I  paid  union  dues 
as  a  boy,  and  was  known  as  a  half-member.  I  was 
president  of  Local  Union  No.  547  for  several  years, 
which  is  located  at  Reissing,  Pa.  In  1895  I  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  district  executive  board.  In  1896  I 
was  elected  district  president,  and  have  held  that  posi- 
tion ever  since.  In  1897  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
national  board.  I  held  this  position  for  one  year,  and 
resigned.  In  1901  I  was  elected  from  our  national  or- 
ganization to  attend  the  Louisville  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,and  again  in  1902 to  the 
convention  in  Scranton.  In  the  Scranton  convention 
I  was  elected  a  delegate  to  represent  this  country  at 
the  British  Trades  Congress,  held  in  London  in  1  03. 
I  took  this  opportunity  of  touring  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  visited  my  native  town.  I  enjoyed  that  trip 
immensely,  and  was  glad  to  see  my  native  town,  that 
I  had  left  so  long  ago  as  a  miner,  and  proud  to  know 
that  I  returned  as  a  representative  of  the  miners  of  the 
United  States." 


"When  Miss  Anthony  Toted. — One  of  the  most 
remarkable  incidents  of  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony's 
career,  which  seems  to  have  received  but  passing 
notice  in  the  newspaper  sketches  of  her  life,  was  her 
arrest  and  trial  on  the  charge  of  illegal  voting.  The 
Rochester  Post-Express  thus  relates  the  incident: 

The  trial  began  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
at  Canandaigua,  June  17,  1873,  upon  an  indictment 
charging  her  with  having  "knowingly,  wrongfully, 
and  unlawfully"  voted  for  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress in  the  Eighth  ward  of  Rochester  "without  having 
a  lawful  right  to  vote  in  said  election  district,  the 
said  Susan  B.  Anthony  being  then  and  there  a  person 
of  the  female  sex  as  she,  the  said  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
then  and  there  well  knew.  "  Justice  Ward  Hunt  pre- 
sided; the  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Richard 
Crowley,  United  States  District  Attorney,  and  the 
defense  by  Henry  R.  Selden,  of  this  city,  formerly 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  and  a  member  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers that  ever  practised  at  the  Rochester  Bar.  Mr. 
Selden  was  assisted  by  John  Van  Voorhis.  The  trial 
was  short;  it  was  proved  conclusively  that  Miss  An- 
thony had  voted.  Then  a  very  elaborate  argument 
was  made  by  Mr.  Selden.  He  attempted  to  show 
that  she  had  a  right  to  vote  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States — a  proposition  that  was  utterly 
preposterous  and  untenable.  He  then  argued  that 
she  was  guilty  of  no  crime,  even  if  she  had  no  right  to 
vote,  because  she  thought  she  had  a  right,  and  had 
been  so  advised  by  counsel— a  proposition  equally 
untenable  and  preposterous,  for  it  would  never  do  to 
•excuse  the  commission  of  a  crime  on  the  ground  that 
the  perpetrator  did  not  know  the  law  forbidding  it. 
"Ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one." 

Then  a  remarkable  thing  occurred.  Altho  a 
Judge  is  not  presumed  to  make  up  his  mind  until 
counsel  has  been  heard,  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Selden 
concluded  than  Justice  Hunt  drew  from  his  breast 
pocket  an  elaborate  written  opinion,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  read.  He  held,  and  very  justly,  that  Miss 
Anthony  had  no  right  to  vote,  and  was  not  to  be  ex- 
cused by  the  plea  of  ignorance;  but  he  then  declared 
that  there  was  no  question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
jury;  he  refused  to  allow  Miss  Anthony's  counsel  to 
address  the  jury  and  he  directed  the  jury  to  return  a 


MOST  LIBERAL  CIGAR 
PROPOSITION  EVER  MADE 

While  you  have  paid  ten  cents  over  the  counter  for  a  Panetela  cigar,  we 
have  sold  our  FEDORA  Panetela,  a  cigar  of  exactly  the  same  value,  at  4  cents. 

We  sold  this  brand  successfully  for  many  years  to  the  leading  jobbers  at 
$40  per  thousand. 

Our  method  was  changed  and  we  came  direct  to  smokers  at  the  same 
jobbers'  prices. 

Altogether  here  is  our  FEDORA  Panetela 

GUARANTEED  superior  to  any  #5.00  per  hundred  Panetela  advertised, 
though  the  price  is  20  per  cent.  less. 

GUARANTEED  superior  to  the  ten  cent  cigars  sold  by  dealers. 

GUARANTEED  to  be  made  of  pure  Havana  filler  and  high  grade  Suma- 
tra wrapper. 

GUARANTEED  to  be  made  in  the  cleanest  of  factories ;  to  be  absolutely 
free  from  any  kind  of  flavoring  matter. 

GUARANTEED  to  SAVE  HALF  YOUR  CIGAR  MONEY,  sometimes 
more,  in  comparison  with  regular  retail  prices. 

GUARANTEED  to  please  you  or  the  trial  costs  you  nothing. 

The  above  announcement  has  brought  us  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  we  are 
constantly  receiving. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

"  For  a  man  of  moderate  means  and  high  taste  your  FEDOKA  beats  them  all  nnd  as  long 
as  I  am  permitted  to  smoke  I  shall  have  them."  CAPT.  B.  M.  PATRICK, 


The  Germania  Bank,  City  of  New  York. 
"  After  trying  nil  kinds  I  have  decided  to  come  back  to  the    'Rogers  &  Co.  fold  '     Pleaie 
send  100  Fedora  Panetelas,  same  color  as  formerly."  Very  truly  yours, 

GEO.  F.  A.  OLT,  Mgr. 

Houghton.  Michigan, 
''The  FEDORA  Panetelas  received.    They  are  very  satisfactory     This  was  my  first  order 

from  a  Magazine  advertisement.    I  felt  I  was  taking  a  chance  on  quality,  however,   I  am  glad 

for  doing  so. 

Thanking  you  for  your  prompt  shipment,  believe  me  much  pleased."  M.  H.  KINNE. 


Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.,  Aurora,  Minn. 
"  Gentlemen  :— I  received  your  box  of  FEDORA  Panetelas.    They  are  certainly  all,  and 
even  more,  than  you  claim  them  to  be."  Yours  very  truly,  D.  W.  BTJSBEE. 


TJ.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Aurora,  III. 
"The  Fedora  is  certainly  much  better  than  most  cigars  sold  for  three  for  a  quarter  and 
better  than  many  sold  fer  ten  cents  straight."  DR.  A.  A.  HOLCOMBE. 


Oakesdale,  Wash. 
"  My  last  shipment  of  cigars  was  perfectly  satisfactory.    The  Fedoras  are  superb." 

J.  W.  JOHNSON. 

Bradley  W.  Lewis,  Attorney-at-Law,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 
"Please  send  me  200  Fedora  Panetelas,  claro.   I  enclose  $8.00.    I  tried  somebody  else's  cigan, 
but  it's  no  use— I  can't  find  anything  that  is  as  good  as  the  Fedora.      BRADLEY  W.  LEWIS. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
"  The  FEDORAS  are  certainly  10c.  goods.    You  will  receive  all  of  my  future  orders." 

J  K.  MILDERBRANDT. 

nilR  PRflPfl^lTlflN  For  $4-00  we  w111  send  y°u  10°  FEDORA  Pan- 
UUII  I  IIUI  UOI I  IUI1  etelas  and  our  beautiful  cigar  catalogue,  "Rolled 

Reveries,"  that  "tells  you  all  about  it."     ALL  TRANSPORTATION 

CHARGES  PREPAID.     Smoke  as  many  as  you  wish  to  find  out  whether 

they  suit  you  or  not.     If  thev  do  not  suit,  return  what  you  have  left  at  our  expense, 

and  we  will  REFUND  EVERY  CENT.     The  same  proposition  applies  to  50  FEDORA 

Panetelas  at  $2.00. 

ORDER  NO  W,  stating  color  and  strength  wished. 


Photo  of 

FEDORA 

Panetela. 

Eiut  8lie. 


JOHN  B.  ROGERS  &  CO. 

164  Jarvis  St.,     Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


THE 

PIONEERS. 


7  s 


TRADES-.  MARK 


THE 


^aqneffcRAZOR 


The  "No  Hone— No  Grind"  Razor 

No  pew  blades  — no  annual  tax— the  first  purchase  price  is  the  only  expense 

I  o-r;„H;V.eJe  %?    J^.01^  l*?or  of  safety-  the  blade  that  shaves  smoothly,  easily,  and  without  honing  and 
grinding.     I  he  Carbo  Magnetic  is  a  razor  that  shaves  best  to-day,  and  better  ten  years  from  now. 
we  wilier  uS  y,°,ur  d,ealer's  name,  and  let  us  know  whether  he  handles  the  Carbo  Magnetic  razor, 

t^tTnH  m  »  X      °,U.Tu booklet>     Hints  on  Shaving,"  Free,  and  also  make  you  a  proposition  whefeby  you  can 
llrt  ™  ?™  ,?    ?,?      I     Se  razors  Wltn°ut  any  risk  or  obligation  on  your  part.  The  booklet  illustrates  the  cor- 
rahnMa2    £  for  every  part  of  the  face,  and  gives  much  needed  information   to  all   self-shavers.    The 
HoUow8«-ro..nrtZOr  ls  *old  by  ™ost  ^od  dealers.     We  back  the  guarantee.     Send  for  book  to-day. 
as  in 'nict?.™  »"">»'«•   Concave   for  Set  of  Two  in  Carbo  Magnetic  Strop 

iV»pJc.n,re  extra  heavy  beards  Leather  Vase  si   00 

3»-.&o  $S.OO  85. SO  Mroi).  \i<le     35c. 

Firm  of  A.   L.   SILBERSTEIN,      -      445-446   Broadway,  IN EW  YORK 
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Avoid  a  Trip  to  the 

Police  Court 


The  fine  amounts  to  little — it's  the  hours  of  delay, 
the  inconvenience  and  possible  humiliation  for  you 
and  for  those  in  your  company  that  try  the  patience 
and  spoil  the  pleasure  of  the  whole  trip. 

All  this  can  positively  be  avoided  by  equipping 
your  car  with 

The  Warner 

Auto -Meter 

(Registers  Speed  and  Distance) 

This  little  instrument  always  tells  the  truth. 
It  registers  with  ABSOLUTE  ACCURACY 
from  M  mile  to  60  miles  per  hour.  It  at- 
taches to  any  Automobile  made. 


Without  It  you  never 
'know  your  exact  speed— 
and  the  temptation  to  gro 
a  little  faster  and  a  little 
faster  is  almost  irresist- 
I  ible— you  know  how  it  is. 
And  you  know,  too,  what 
happens  to  you  and  your 
party  when  you  think  you 
are  going:  8  miles  an  hour 
and  the  Policeman's  stop 
watch  says  15. 

Don't  guess  yourself 
llnto  trouble— KNOW  and  keep 
lout  of  it.  The  Warner  Auto- 
|Meter  is  your  salvation. 

And  it's  your  ONLY  sal- 
vation. 

Because  the  Warner  Auto- 
meter  is  the  only  speed  indi- 
cator which  is  sensitive  enough 
to  be  absolutely  and  unfailingly 
accurate  at  speeds  under  10  miles 
an  hour. 

Because    It's    the    only  one 
which  works  perfectly  in  all  posi- 
tions and  at  all  angles,  on  rough 
roads  or  smooth,  up  hill  or  down. 
Because    it's     the    only    one 
which  changes  with  the  speed  alone 
and  in  which  the  indicator  does  not 
dance  back  and  forth  from  the  jar 
of  the  car. 

The  Warner  Auto-Meter  is  the  only 
speed  Indicator  which  is  actuated  by  the 
same  fixed,  unchangeable  Magnetism  which 
'makes  the  Mariner's  Compass  reliable  FOR- 
EVER under  all  conditions. 

No  one  else  can  use  Magnetism  to  determine 
the  speed  of  an  Automobile,  though  it's  the  only 
positive  and  sure  way.  Because  there  is  just  one 
way  in  which  Magnetism  can  successfully  be 
t'sed  for  this  purpose,  and  we  have  Patented 
that  way. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  Warner  Auto- 
Meter  which  can  give  out,  or  wear  out,  or  get 
out  of  adjustment.  It  is  the  only  speed  indicator 
made  without  cams,  plates  or  levers,  and  in 
which  there  is  no  friction.  Friction  wears  away 
the  cams  and  levers  in  other  speed  indicators, 
which  are  necessarily  so  small  that  1-1000  of  an 
inch  wear  will  throw  out  the  reading  from  one 
to  five  miles  an  hour. 

One  Warner  Auto-Meter  will  last  a  lifetime. 


It  is  as  sensitive  as  a  Compass  and  as 
Solid  as  a  Rock.  Otherwise  it  couldn't 
stand  our  severe  service-test,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  trip  of 

160,000  Miles  at  50  Miles  per  Hour  on 
Granite  Pavements  Riding  Solid  Tires. 
The  practical  Warner  Testing  Machine 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  wheel  connection 
of  the  Auto-Meter  is  attached  to  a  shaft 


running  200  revolutions  per  minute. 
Across  this  shaft  lies  a  plank  which  is 
hinged  at  one  end  and  has  the  Auto-Meter 
attached  to  the  other.  Brazed  to  the  shaft 
is  a  knob  of  steel,  which  at  every  revolu- 
tion "bumps"  the  plank,  giving  to  the 
Auto-Meter  200  shocks  per  minute  while  it 
is  showing  a  speed  of  SO  miles  per  hour . 

Each  one  of  these  shocks  is  more 
severe  than  would  be  suffered  in  an  en- 
tire season's  riding.  After  running  10 
hours  a  day  for  THREE  MONTHS, 
actual  tests  show  the  Auto-Meter  to  be 
recording  the  speed  with  the  same  ac- 
curacy as  at  first  within  1-1000  of  1%,  or 
less  than  6  inches  per  mile. 

No  Other  Speed  Indicator  on  Earth 

Could  Stand  this  Test. 

This  is  why  we  sell  each  Auto-Meter  on  a 

TEN  YEARS  GUARANTEE 

and  why  we  gladly  renew  any  Auto-Meter 
iwhich  has  not  been  injured  by  accident)  if 
the  Magnet  (the  HEART  of  the  instrument!  is 
less  accurate  than  1-10  of  1%  after  10  years  use. 

We  will  gladly  tell  you  more  about  this 
wonderful  instrument  if  you  will  write  us. 

If  you  write  TODAY  we  will  send  you 
something  every  motorist  will  price — our 

Free  Book — "Auto  Pointers." 


THE  WARNER  INSTRUMENT  CO.,    137  Roosevelt  Street,   BELOIT,  WIS. 

(The  Auto-Meter  Is  on  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers  and  at  most  Garases.) 


|  Makes  False  Teeth  Hold  Firmly 


Does  your  plate  drop,  get  looie,  make 
your  gums  Hore  or  give  you  bad  breathy 
Are  youi  ^iiins  shrunken  or  changed  so 
that  yon  think  you  need  a  new  plate?  If 
so.   Dr.  Wernet's  Dental  Plate  Powder 

will    illicitly    fine  (lie  trouble.     It   makes 
the  gums  conform,  or  grow,    into  the 
old,  ill-fitting  plate,  making   it  better 
than  a  new  one.     Antiseptic,  too,  de- 
al roying  germ  life,  keeping  the 
mouth   sweet,  cool    and    clean. 
r»()r.  ii  box  bs  stall.     Larger  Bize( 
holding  3  times  the  amount,  for 
One-  dollar.  RfonSJ  Imok,  if  wanted. 

WKltM  T  DENTAL HVfl. GO, 
Floor  "  <;."  1  ll  !>  »rrli  Street.  Philn. 


PETER  M0LLERS 
COD  LIVER  OIL 


HkS 


Speeches,  Addresses,  ToimN, 
Clnb    Papers,    Essays,  etc.,  on 

any  subject   written  and  revised  by 
experts  at  reasonable  rates,   Strictly 

confidential. 

DAVIS  PAGK,  1773  (IronilwTiT,  New  York. 


is  scientifically  prepared  under  the 
most  improved  method,  insuring 
cleanliness  in  every  detail  of  manu- 
facture, and  consequently  is 

PURE— SWEET— DIGESTIBLE. 

tJJ,,,,,,11gsgs1>Bsjsjsjsj1sssasasai«sjB«ssssssss>sj«»ssss»»»»»»ssssss»s»sSB»»»»»-'     -  '■■— ■ 

No  disagreeable  taste  or  odor  and 
Always  Produces  Satisfactory  Results 

SOLD     ON  LY     IN     FLAT,     OVAL    BOTTLES, 
BEARING     NAMET     OF 

Schieffelin&Co.New  YorK,  Sole  Agents 


verdict  of  guilty !  Mr.  Selden  insisted  that  this  direc- 
tion was  one  "which  no  Court  had  a  right  to  give  in  a 
criminal  case";  but  the  clerk,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Judge,  said:  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  harken  to 
your  verdict  as  the  Court  hath  recorded  it:  You  say 
you  find  the  defendant  guilty  of  the  offense  charged: 
so  say  you  all."  No  answer  was  made  by  any  of 
them;  neither  by  word  not  sign  did  a  single  juryman 
indicate  his  concurrence.  Mr.  Selden  asked  that  the 
jury  be  polled.  "That  can  not  be  allowed,"  said  the 
Court,  and  added:  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are 
discharged,"  whereupon  the  jurymen  left  the  box. 
Miss  Anthony  then  made  a  speech,  which  the  Court 
endeavored  to  interrupt  and  prevent,  and  then  sen- 
tenced her  to  "pay  a  fine  of  Sioo  and  costs  of  the 
prosecution."  Then  Miss  Anthony  replied:  "I  shall 
never  pay  a  dollar  of  your  unjust  penalty."  Justice 
Hunt  amiably  remarked:  "Madam,  the  Court  will 
not  order  you  committed  until  your  fine  is  paid." 
There  were  a  great  many  things  that  Justice  Hunt  did 
not  know,  but  among  the  things  that  he  did  know  was 
this,  that  if  he  committed  Miss  Anthony  for  failure  to 
pay  her  fine,  her  counsel  would  procure  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  and  bring  before  another  Court  the  law- 
fulness of  a  conviction  without  a  jury. 

Miss  Anthony,  of  course,  never  paid  either  the  fine 
or  the  costs  of  prosecution,  and  no  appeal  was  ever 
taken. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

What  Did  She  Mean  ? — A  philanthropic  person 
heard  of  a  negro  family  that  was  reported  in  desti- 
tute circumstances  and,  calling  at  their  home,  he 
found  the  report  true.  The  family  consisted  of  a. 
mother,  a  son  nearing  manhood's  estate,  and  two 
young  children.  The  benevolent  old  gentleman,  after 
hearing  the  mother's  story,  gave  her  oldest  son  $i 
to  get  a  chicken  for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and 
took  his  departure. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  the  negress  said  to  her 
son: 

"Sambo,  you  done  gib  me  da?  dollah  and  go  get 
dat  chicken  in  de  natchral  way.  ' — Philadelphia  Ledger 


Not  Painless. — "John  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Sterling, 
worth,  severely,  to  his  son,  as  he  led  him  by  the  right 
ear  into  a  room  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  "  your  mother 
tells  me  that  you  stuck  a  pin  into  Mr.  Molar  when  ha 
was  here  this  afternoon,  calling  upon  your  sister,  and 
that  he  jumped  up  and  left  the  house,  declaring  that 
he  would  never  call  here  again." 

John  Henry  nodded. 

"  You  seem  to  have  the  facts,  papa,"  he  said. 

"  Before  I  thrash  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life,  my 
son,"  Mr.  Sterlingworth  went  on,  as  he  reached  for 
his  cane,  "  let  me  say  that  this  whipping  will  hurt  you 
considerably  more  than  it  will  hurt  me." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  John  Henry,  with  heroic  forti- 
tude. 

"  I  also  wish  to  know,"  Mr.  Sterlingworth  said,  "  be- 
fore I  begin,  what  possessed  you  to  act  in  so  shameful 
a  manner,  and  to  drive  away  the  only  beau  that  Ethel 
has  had  in  two  years  ?     Now,  tell  me." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Molar  is  a  dentist,  and " 

"  Goon,  sir." 

"  I  will,  papa.    I-I " 

"  You— you " 

"  I  asked  him  if  he  was  a  painless  dentist,  and  he 
said  he  was  ;  but  I  wasn't  sure,  so  I  thought  I'd  ex- 
periment. I  don't  believe  he's  painless  at  all,  papa, 
for  he  yelled " 

"  That  will  do,  my  son,"  interrupted  Mr.  Sterling- 
worth.  "  This  won't  be  a  painless  thrashing,  either." 
—  Tit-Bits. 


A  "Lively"  Book.— "  Yes,  I  picked  up  his  book 
last  night  and  I  never  budged  out  of  my  chair  until 
four  o'clock  this  morning."  "  Goodness  !  Was  it  that 
interesting?''  "  No,  but  I  didn't  wake  up  until  that 
time."— Philadelphia  Press. 


A  Ready  Cure.—"  Doctor,  I'm  nearly  dead  with 
insomnia.  I  wish  you  could  give  me  something  that 
will  make  me  sleep."  "  Professor,  you  remind  me  of  a 
patient  I  once  had  in  East  Saginaw.  He  was — 
"  Good  !  That  will  do  just  as  well.  Go  ahead  and  tell 
the  story,  doctor.  I've  heard  it  five  or  six  times."— 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Relative  Necessities. — "Is  it  necessary  to  en- 
close stamps?"  asked  the  poet. 

"More  necessary,  even,  than  to  enclose  poetry," 
responded  the  editor.  —  St.  Joseph  News-Press. 
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Good  English  Pays 

Are  You  In  Business? 

You  run  ennily  add  (I  n  w«'pk  t<>  ynur  I 
inCODM  ( Interest  *>n  $1000)  by  lenming  to 
write  letters  that  will  pull.  The  Cody 
System  hits  been  introduced  into  lemlini 
butniieHS  In >i i  .  i  mil  la  stionRly  endorsed  [ 

by  Lyon  *  lie.ily,  Marshall  Field  &  c< 
Se«r»,  Roebuck   &  Co.,  the    Kunk  & 
WngnsIlsCa,  theS.  S.  MoClureCo.,  etc.  J 

Would  You  Write  for  Publication  ? 

I  Study  personal!     with  Shrrwin  Coily,  of  whose  book  on  fttory- 
writmg  /itngwill  Raid,  "  ir  i    t  ix- nn^t  Ht-iisiMo  trrfti.**...-!  Hi-  I 
Hhort  Mtory  thitt  has  yet  appeared  in  Kngland,  a  country  that 
hits  not  yet  realized  t.mtHtnry-writingisjinart,  andarureinid 
fine  art.'*    Mr.  Cody's  "Greatest  Short  Stories"  is  pnnci- 

j  pal  textbook  in  leading  universities. 

Can  You  Spell? 

j  Sherwin  Cody  snys,  "  If  anything  on  eiirth  will  make  a  poor  j 

■poller  a  good  speller,  it  is  the  special  drill  in  my  Word- 
|  Study  course." 

Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  Says : 

'  Your  in. munis,  form  books,  and  cards  constitute  a  most  j 

useful  system,  the  best  yet  devised,  I  believe,  for  help  to 

j  persons   who  have   Dot  had    the    ndvnntnges   of  systematic 

|  schooling  in  composition.    In  fact  there  is  a  great  denl  in  them 

which    college  and   university  pupils  and  even  professors 

would  do  well  to  Btudy.  " 

|  Mr.  Cody's  Seven  Books  on  Practical  English 

:  N;une|y  Word-Study,  Grammar  and  l'unc- 

j  tuntion.  Composition   and    Rhetoric,  Story- 

i  Writing  and  Journalism,  Dictionary  of  Er- 
rors, How  to  Read  and  What  to  Read,  and 

|  Good  English  Form  Book  in  Business-Letter 
Writing]  together  with  a 

30-Lesson  Personal  Course  in 

Grammar 
$9  value  this  month  ONLY  $5 

which  will  be  counted   as   first  payment  on 

any  one  of  Mr.  Cody's  Complete  Personal 

Training  Courses — 1.   Business  Correspond-  i 

ente  and  Advertisement  Writing;  2.  Writing 

for  Publication,  or  3.  Correct  English  (100  lessons).    Always  I 

money  back  if  you're  dissatisfied. 

School  of  English,    627  Opera  House,  Chicago  I 
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Commercial  Brains 

I  measure  every  typewriter 

—quality  lor  quality— attrl- 

|bute   lor   attribute— by  the 

Underwood 

I  How  approach  It  In  respon- 
I  siveness— in  mechanical  per-  I 
I  lection.     How  resemble  it  In  | 
I  appearance,  design  and   lin- 
I  ish.       Its     Increasing     fame  1 
I  makes   permanent  tbe  Stand-  I 
lard— 

THE  ORIGINAL  OF  ITS  KIND 

[Imitations  are  Never  so  Good 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO, 
241  Broadway.  New  York 


INCOME  OF 

O/  PER  AMNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  S 100  \ 
'— |  OR  MORE .  WITHDRAWABLE     ) 
'      AFTER  ONE  YEAR^        JS. 


SECURED 


by  first  mortgage  on  New 
York  City  improved  rea  i 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  m  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


""HP  mm 


(Established  1883) 

38  Park  Row  New  York  City . 


HnpvlrsH. — Flynn  —  "Oi  tell  yez  thcy's  no  use 
tlirryin'   to  iddica-ate  thim  Choincsc." 

Mulhooley  —  "An'  phwy's  thot?" 

Flynn — "Oi  jist  asked  wan  av  thim  the  Choinese 
wur-rud  for  St.  Patrick's  day,  an,  bedadl  he  couldn't 
tell  me." — American  Spectator. 

Forced  Desertions. —  "You  say  your  first  speech 
made  several  converts?"  "Yes,"  answered  Senator 
Sorghum  regretfully;  "from  my  side  of  the  question 
to  the  opposition." — Washington  Star. 


Proverbs  Reflected  On. — "Money  does  not 
make  happiness." — Quite  so.  But  how  the  lack  of 
Money  makes  for  woe  I 

"Silence  is  golden" — but  no  mute's  a  millionaire! 

"Beauty  is  only  skin  deep" — Well,  that's  as  far 
as  the  sight  goes. 

If  you  will  play  with  fire,  do  it  with  a  hose. 

"Children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard." — Why 
seen? 

Not  to  let  one  hand  know  what  the  other  does  is 
good  Christianity  but  poor  "  Bridge." 

That  you  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's 
ear  seems  the  most  useless  truth  ever  uttered.  No- 
body wants  to. 

"Two  heads  are  better  than  one" — especially  if 
they  are  on  American  dollars. 

"What  is  worth  getting  is  worth  trying  for" — un- 
less you  can  get  it  without.  —  Harper's  Bazar. 


Rubbing  It  In. — Old  Skinem — "Huhl  So  you 
want  to  marry  my  daughter,  eh?" 

Young  Man — "Well,  I  guess  that's  about  the  size 
of  it." 

Old  Skinem — "Um  —  yes.  Can  you  support  her 
in  the  style  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed?" 

Young  Man — "I  can  —  but  I'm  not  mean  enough 
to  do  it." — Chicago  News. 


A  Question. — Casey — ' '  Finnegan  has  been  mar- 
ried foive  years,  but  sorra  the  chick  or  child  has  he 
got." 

Cassidy — "Thrue  for  ye.  I  wonder  is  that  hered- 
itary in  his  family  or  hers."  —  Philadelphia  Press. 


Dog  Wanted. — At  the  last  anniversary  of  the 
Cheshire  school  Bishop  Brewster  told  of  a  minister 
who  apologized  for  the  shortness  of  his  sermon  by  ex- 
plaining taat  his  dog  had  chewed  up  the  first  and 
last  pages  of  his  manuscript;  whereupon  a  little  boy 
in  the  congregation  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "Say,  I 
wish  somebody'd  give  our  minister  a  purp." — Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine. 


Indorsement. — Uncle  Jerry  Peebles  was  looking 
over  the  list  of  "amended  spellings"  recommended 
by  the  reformers. 

"Good  land!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  don't  see  nothing 
strange  in  them  words.  That's  the  way  I've  alius 
spelled  'em." — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Only  One  Awake. — The  pastor  paused  in  his 
discourse  and  looked  over  his  congregation.  "Sister 
Smith,"  he  said,  "will  you  kindly  come  up  close  to 
the  pulpit?  I  can  save  my  voice  by  repeating  the 
rest  of  this  sermon  to  you  in  a  conversational  tone, 
and  it  will  not  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  others." — 
Cleveland  Leader. 


The  Bright  Spot. 

When   Maw's   sick    I'm   so   lonesomel 

I  don't  know  what  to  do; 
I  have  to  tiptoe  round  the  house 

'Nd  talk  in  whispers,  too. 

When  Maw's  sick  all  the  fellers. 

They  have  ter  stay  away. 
I  can't  keep  still  nor  make  a  noise, 

Nor  whistle,  sing,  or  play. 

When  Maw's  sick  things  don't  taste  the  same, 

'Nd  no  desserts  nor  pie. 
The  cook  she  looks  at  ~me  so  cross, 

N'd  paw's  so.snappy.     Myl 

When  Maw's  sick  nawthin'  seems  quite  right, 

Essept  the  doctor.     He 
Just  comes  and  goes.     'Nd  every  time 

He  smiles  and  winks  at  me. 

,.      — Tom  Masson  in  The  Reader. 


Lea  &  Perriiis 
Sauce 


THE  ORIGINAL 
'    WORCESTERSHIRE 


A& 

KSTERSr 


h»i  awLnci 


No  other  sauce  has  the  rare, 
rich    flavor   that    has    made 

Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce 

famous  the  world  over. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


Ths  1906  Model 

Remington- 
Shoies 

with  its  new  billing  attachments 
and  instantly  interchangeable  car- 
riages, tabulator  and  two  -  color 
ribbon  movement,  is  the  most  com- 
plete combined 

Billing  and 
Correspondence 

machine  manufactured.  Designed 
as  it  was  for  fast  service,  built  for 
hard  use,  recommended  by  experts 
and  guaranteed  against  wear,  it  is 
offered  as  the  ideal 

Typewriter 

for  producing  the  most  good  work  in 

the  shortest  time  with  the  least  effort. 

Write  today  for  full  description. 

Local  Agents  wanted  for 

unoccupied  territory. 

THE  ARITHMOCRAPH   CO. 
1056  Majestic  Bldg.,  Chicago 


jocr 


STUDENTS 
MAGAZINE. 


Teaches  practical  illustrating,  design- 
ing, cartooning;  etc.  A  true  home  rn- 
■  structor  for  artists  and  students  in  Pen 
and  Ink  Drawing.  Devoted  especially 
to  this  work. 
JOIN  THE  A.  S.  tVI.  LEAGUE 
And  secure  personal  criticism  aud  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement on  50  of  your  own  drawings.  Have  your  won; 
printed  in  the  magazine  or  the  Criticism  Supplement  and  see 
how  it  looks.  ,_..«.  ■  j 

Send  10  cents  for  two  sample  copies  of  the  magazine  and 
full  information  about  the  A.  b.  M.  League  and  the  Criticism 
Supplement.    Write  today. 

ART    STUDENT'S    MAGAZINE  CO. 
431  Art  Bldg.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

THE  PASSIONATE  HEARTS.  Ten  genuine  Irish 
love  stories,  by  Anna  Macmanus  (Ethna  Carberry). 
i2mo,  cloth,  127  pages.  75C  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

Russia. 

March  1 6. — Advices  from  Berlin  say  that  the  Rus- 
sian loan  which  will  be  negotiated  after  an  agree- 
ment at  Algeciras  will  amount  to  at  least 
S250, 000,000,  divided  among  German,  British, 
French,  and  American  syndicates. 

March  17. — The  Reactionaries  in  Russia  try  to 
baffle  Premier  Witte  by  securing  the  stoppage  of 
all  messages  sent  to  him  by  Jews  from  those 
places  where  anti-Semitic  outbreaks  are  immi- 
nent. 

March  19. — Advices  from  St.  Petersburg  say  that 
the  election",  as  far  as  the  Radical  elements  are 
concerned,  are  farcical;  the  laboring  classes  fear 
to  vote,  and  many  charges  of  intimidation  are 
made. 

March  20. — Despatches  received  by  revolutionists 
in  St.  Petersburg  state  that  almost  the  entire 
city  of  Sebastopol  is  in  flames,  the  sailors  hav- 
ing mutin.ed  and  turned  the  guns  of  the  forts 
upon  the  city. 

March  21. — Part  of  the  Russian  press  bitterly  at- 
tacks the  plan  for  tunneling  the   Bering  Strait. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

March  18. — Hundreds  of  lives  are  lost  in  an  earth- 
quake in  Formosa. 

March  20. — The  French  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Mr.  Clemenceau,  indicates  in  a  speech  that  where 
resistance  is  offered  to  the  taking  of  church  in- 
ventories, means  other  than  the  employment 
of  brute  force  will  hereafter  be  adopted  to  achieve 
the  end  in  view. 

March  22. — Upward  of  a  million  peasants  are  re- 
ported to  be  starving  in  Japan,  and  $16,000,000 
will  be  needed  to  save  them. 

Domestic. 

Congress. 

March  16. — House:  Mr.  Shackleford  denounces 
Speaker  Cannon  as  an  "enthroned  despot" 
in  a  speech  on  the  Statehood  bill. 

March  19. — House:  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  consular  service,  that  had  al- 
ready passed  the  Senate,  passes  the  House. 
The  bill  abolishing  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
amended  so  as  to  permit  the  promotion  of  Gen- 
erals Corbin  and  MacArthur,  is  passed. 

March  20.—  House:  Thirty  Republican  members 
of  the  House  agree  to  oppose  Speaker  Cannon's 
program  for  the  Statehood  bill. 
Senate.  John  F.  Wallace,  former  engineer  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  tells  the  Senate  committee  he 
favors  a  sea-level  waterway. 

March  22. — House:  The  Statehood  bill  is  sent  to 
joint  conference. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

March  16. — Ex-Judge  Parker,  in  a  speech  at  Char- 
lotte, N.  Cm  calls  on  the  people  of  the  South  to 
lead  the  Democratic  party  from  the  wilderness  of 
defeat. 

March  17. — Trustees  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  who  were  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  1896,  1900,  and  1904,  decide 
to  pay  back  the  $148,000  presented  t6  the  Re- 
publican campaign  funds. 
Johann  J.  Most,  the  anarchist,  dies  at  Cincinnati. 
The  will  of  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  is  offered  for 
probate  at  Rochester,  New  York;  all  of  her 
property,  valued  at  $10,000,  is  given  to  the  cause 
of  woman  suffrage. 

March  18. — President  Roosevelt  enters  the  fight 
for  peace  in  the  soft- coal  region  by  threatening 
the  railroads  which  favored  a  strike  with  drastic 
legislation. 

March  19. — Counsel  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
admit  at  the  hearing  at  St.  Louis  that  stock  of 
the  Republic  Oil  Company  was  held  for  the  Oil 
Trust. 
President  Roosevelt  nominates  Charles  S.  Francis, 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  Ambassador  to  Austria-Hun- 
gary to  succeed  Bellamy  Storer,  recently  retired. 

"Judge"  Andrew  Hamilton  is  served  with  a  sum- 
mons in  the  suit  brought  by  trustees  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  for  an  accounting 
of  moneys  expended  by  him. 

Resolutions  favoring  the  Cassidy  bill  (before  the 
New  York  Legislature),  stopping  betting  at  race 
tracks,  are  passed  at  meetings  of  the  Methodist, 
Baptist,  and  Presbyterian  ministers. 

District  Attorney  Jerome  declares  it  to  be  his 
belief  that  it  is  no  crime  for  an  insurance  officer 
to  make  a  political  contribution. 

March  21.  The  Supreme  Court  justices  meet  at  the 
home  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  consider  the 
punishment  of  the  mob  that  lynched  the  negro, 
Ed.  Johnson,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

EVERY  ONE  CAN  MAKE  MONEY 

Are  you  saving  money  ?  A  very  easy  plan  is  suggested 
on  the  page  facing  the  first  page  of  reading  matter. 
"  Erery  One  Can  Make  Money." 


CRYSTAL 

Domino 

SUGAR  r 


Crystal 


Triumph 
in 

Sugar 
Ma  kind  I 


Sold  only  in  5 lb.  sealed  boxes! 


r  IMAGINATION  COULD  NOT  CONCEIVE  OF  A  HANDIER  AND  PRETTIER  FORM  THAN  IS  PRESENTED  IN  "CRYSTAL  DOMINO  SUGAR?  ll 
;  NEITHER  COULD  THE  MOST  PARTICULAR  PEOPLE  ASK  FOR  MORE  PERFECT  PURITY  OR  ECONOMICAL  PEOPLE  FOR  LESS  WASTE . .  J 


HIGHEST  GRADE  IN  THE  WORLD.  BEST  SUGAR  FOR  TEA  AND  COFFEE 

<&<&  By  grocers  everywhere,  @*<q> 


|i 


Charcoal 

I  is  a  sweetener  and  purifier  of  the 

I  stomach.  It  arrests  fermentation,  and 
.1  causes  complete  digestion.  Eat  and 
\   drink  anything  you  like  in  moder- 

I   at  ion,  and  use  charcoal  daily. 
The  finest  preparation  made  is 

MURRAY'S 
I  CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

m    For  10c.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
I    box  mailed  for  trial.    Once  only. 

I  4.  J.  D it man,  4 1  A*tor  House,  M.  Y. 
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CUSTOM 
MADE 


CARRIAGES 

Buggies  and  Harness 

We  eell  direct  to  users  at  whole- 
sale prices.  By  baying 
direct  from  us  you  save 
middlemen's  profits,  and 
get  everything  the  latest, 
best  and  most  durable. 
Our  1906  free  catologue 
.tells  about  our  no  money 
RETAIL  PRICE  $45.  j„irh  order  plan, 2  years 


guaranty,  freight  offer  and  how  we  ship  anywhere 
on  approval  and  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

We  make  150  styles  of  vehicles  from  $38.50  up 
and  100  styles  of  harness  from  #4.50  up.  Don't  buy 
vehicles  or  harness  until  you  have  heard  from  us. 
Write  today  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  BUCCY  &  CART  CO., 

Sta.  760Cinclnnatl,  O.  ~~ 


GLOBE  INCUBATORS. 

Batch  chickens    No  experience  necessary 
Our  large  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  In- 
cubators and  Brooders  and  Poultry   Infor- 
mation mailed  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER 

Box  649  Fret-port,  1118. 


BEFORE  AN  AUDIENCE 

New  and  original  principles  for  effective  public 
speaking.  By  Nathan  Sheppard.  12mo,  cloth, 
75  cts. 

"  He  does  not  teach  elocution,  but  the  art  of  public 
speaking."—  Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

PUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


-AoAh/irvuu, 

Climates  wear  out.  Smokes,  Sprays,  or  any  single  medicine  relieve 
only  temporarily.  Our  CONSTITUTIONAL  treatment,  founded 
1883,  is  for  permanently  eliminating  the  CAUSE  of  Asthma  and  Hay 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attacks  will  not  return.  Write 
for  HOOK  26  A,  containing  reports  of  many  illustrative  COAea  to 
prove  this.     Mailed  FREE.     P.  HAROLD  HOIS,  IlnfTalo,  N.  Y. 


TARTARLITHINE 

A  doctor  of  Somersworth ,  N.  H.,  writes:  I 
hive  not  found  any  remedy  that  has  given  any 
more  satisfactory  results  than  your  Tai  tar- 
1  it  lii iie.  In  all  cases  where  uric  acid  and  its 
products  have  to  be  combated,  no  remedy 
heretofore  offered  the  profession  has  given 
better  results.  If  the  medical  fraternity  would 
add  Tartarlithine  to  their  usual  treatment 
of  muscular  rheumatism  the  results  would  be 
astonishing. 


Rheumatism 


W 


••■•'■•■■'• 


Tartarlithine  rarely  fails  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  the  necessary  substances  to  dis- 
solve and  remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism — 
uric  acid.  We  want  every  sufferer  to  try  it.  and 
will  send  a  sample  package  with  our  booklet  on 
the  cure  of  rheumatism  free  to  every  applicant. 


Free  Sample  and  our  booklet  on  the 
r ure  of  Rheumatism  sent  on  request 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINS 

Dept.  K  95  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

Sole  agents  for  the  Tartarlithine  Co. 


DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT  YOUR.    FEET! 

Send  25c  today  for  pkg. 
(12  plasters)  of  CORNO 
.corn  killing  plasters 
Removes  corns,  callous, 
warts.  Relieves  the  pain 
of  bunion.  Builds  new 
i  skin.  Leaves  no  pore. 
'  neon.  Peace  and  comfort 
combined.  Cure  guaranteed  or  money  back.  At  drug 
and  shoe  stores,  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Sample  pkg.  (4  planters),  by  mall  only.lOe. 
BEST  SUl'l'LY  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs.,I>ept,27,  Jollet,  HI. 


CORNO   REMOVES    CORNS 


IF  YOU 


ARE  A  FATHER 
MOTHER,  SWEETHEART 

Then  every  word  of  the  plain  talks  in  the 
little  book,  "The  Ethics  of  Marriage," 

by  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  M.D.,  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  you.     i2mo,  cloth,  $i.oo  postpaid. 

FUNK  «.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs. 
44-60  West  23d  Street,  New  York 


Readers  of  The  Ljterart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisei-s. 
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HOME  STUDY 
COURSES 


oi 


lUR  School  affords 
tbe  home  student 
an  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue a  Complete  High 
School  Course  under 
professors  in  leading 
American  colleges 
and  universities.  The 
Courses  in  English 
are  given  by  Prof. 
Genung,  of  Amherst. ; 
History,  by  Prof. 
Wells,  of  Yale ;  Latin, 
by  Prof.  Harkness,  of 
Brown;  Greek,  by 
Prof.  Chase,  of  Har- 
vard. An  eminent 
specialist  is  at  the 
head  of  every  depart- 
ment. 
Students  may  regis- 
ter at  any  time  and  may  take  up  complete  courses 
or  pursue  special  branches.  Special  attention  Is 
given  to  students  preparing  for  college.  We  also 
offer  instruction  in  Commercial  and  Normal 
Branches. 

Every  reader  of  The  Digest  who  is  interested 
in  home  study  and  correspondence  teaching  is 
invited  to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  eighty-page 
catalogue  and  full  information  in  regard  to  our 
home  study  courses. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  29,  Springfield,  Mass. 


John  P.  Ginu.no,  A.M..  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English. 


MANY 

STORIES  FROM 

MANY 

NURSES 


A  Book  of  absorbing  interest,  in  which  half  a 
hundred  Chautauqua  Nurses  tell  of  suctesa  won. 

Our  Course  of  training  by  home  study  is  invalu- 
able for  the  practicing  Nurse  or  the  beginner. 

Endorsements    by    physicians,    nurses     and 
patients. 

Letters  from  hundreds  of  graduates  earning 
$12  to  $30  weekly.  Above  mailed  upon  request. 
THE  CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING, 
S81  Main  St.,  Jamestown,  N  Y. 


FtheLAWhome 
as  lincoln  did. 

The  Home  Law  School  Seriei 
Now  complete,  prepares 
ambitious  students  for 
the  Bar,  any  state;  covers 
Theory&Practiceauthor- 
itatively, simply.  Marks 
anepnch.  First  few  setsat 
SPECIAL  PRICE.  Write 
FREDERICK  J.  DRAKE  &  CO. 
206  E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 


STEEL  PENS 


ESTABLISHED  1824. 


Samples  and  Prices  from  U.  S.  Sole 
Agents, 

PERRY  &  CO. 

349    Broadway,    New   York. 


1C  PCMTQ  will  bring  you,  every  week  for  13  weeks  the 
IJ  uL.ll  10  Pathfinder,  the  old  reliable  national  news 
review  for  busy  people.  Clean,  healthy,  inspiring— a  time 
and  money-saver.  Samples  free.  Pathfinder,  Wash.,D.  C. 


Organized  labor  serves  notice  on  the  Administra- 
tion that  if  its  demands  remain  unheeded  it  will 
array  itself  against  all  Republican  candidates, 

luMrr  Humphrey  hands  down  a  decision  in 
Chicago  declaring  that  the  individual  meat  pack- 
ers are  immune,  but  that  the  indictments  found 
by  the  grand  jury  against  the  packing  corpora- 
tions should  stand. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney  dies  at  her  home  in  Milton, 
Mass. 


THE  TEXICOGRAPHER'S 
^   JJASYQfAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  W  agnails  Standard  Dictionary  is 
oonsulted  as  arbiter. 

J5©"~  The  Lexicographer  does 
questions  sent  anonymously. 


not   answer  any 


"G.  W.  D.,"  Watertown,  S.  D— '  'What  are  the  de- 
rivation and  meaning  of  the  word  circa,  especially  as 
used  in  describing  books?" 

Circa  is  a  Latin  word  which  means  "about; 
around."  It  is  used  chiefly  with  dates  to  designate 
that  an  event  occurred  around  a  certain  time,  and  in 
such  use  expresses  uncertainty.  It  is  also  used  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  "G.  W.  D."  in  announcing 
books  before  their  publication,  to  designate  the  num- 
ber of  pages  that  it  is  believed  the  works  will  contain. 

"A.  C.  H.,"  Greenwich,  O. — "Is  it  correct  to  say, 
'Endeavor  to  always  do  right,'  or  should  we  say,  'En- 
deavor always  to  do  right'?" 

In  correct  English,  "Endeavor  always  to  do  right" 
has  the  preference. 

"C.  F.  A.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "Please  give  the 
correct  definition  and  pronunciation  of  the  word 
comraderie.  Can  it  properly  be  called  an  English 
word?" 

The  word  which  "C.  F.  A."  seeks  is  spelt  cama- 
raderie; it  is  a  word  of  French  origin,  the  exact  Eng- 
lish equivalent  for  which  is  "comradeship."  The 
French  word  is  pronounced  ka-ma-ra'de-ree.  The 
a's  all  have  the  sound  of  "a"  in  "arm,"  and  the  first 
"e"  the  sound  of  the  final  "e"  in  "element." 

"E.  S.  H.  B.,"  Bond  Hill,  O. — Your  question  is 
one  which  can  properly  be  answered  only  by  the 
translators  of  the  Bible.  According  to  Young's 
Concordance,  the  Hebrew  ruach  is  translated  "wind," 
and  "neshamah"  is  translated  "breath,"  while  the 
Greek  hagion  pneuma  is  translated  "Holy  Spirit." 

"Mrs.  A.  S.  B.,"  Fennville,  Mich. — "I  fail  to  find 
the  word  foison  in  any  dictionary,  or  to  find  any  per- 
son who  ever  saw  the  word.  Can  you  tell  me  its 
meaning? " 

The  word  foison  means  "abundance,  plenty,"  and 
formerly  meant  "power  and  strength."  It  is  now 
archaic  and  was  formerly  spelt  foyson. 

"E.  T.  G.,"  London,  England. — "I  can  not  find 
the  word  bloc  in  my  dictionary,  altho  it  is  in  quite 
common  newspaper  use  here.     What  does  it  mean?" 

The  word  to  which  our  correspondent  draws  atten- 
tion is  pure  French  and  is  used  to  describe  a  position 
in  French  politics  by  which  the  ministry  in  power  is 
prevented  from  passing  legislative  measures  by  a 
coalition  of  the  opposition  and  some  other  party,  as 
the  Socialists,  who  jointly  block  the  progress  of  the 
measures.  The  word,  being  French  for  which  there 
is  a  good  English  equivalent,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
English_dictionary. 

"D.  A.  F.,"  Mancelono,  Mich. — "Please  give  me 
the  pronunciation  and  definition  of  the  words  (1) 
Paprika'  and  (2)  'Jiu  Jitsu. '  " 

(1)  Paprika  is  a  mild  variety  of  the  common  cap- 
sicum (Capsicum  annum),  a  favorite  Hungarian  con- 
diment. It  is  pronounced  "pa-pree'-ka"  (a's  as 
"a"  in  sofa).  (2)  Ju"-jut"-su',  or  as  sometimes 
written,  jiu"-jut"-su  is  the  art  of  wrestling  or  of 
throwing  persons  by  sleight.  It  is  pronounced  joo"- 
joot"-soo'. 


More  Money  Than 
Most  Men  Make 

One  woman  on  our 
sales  force  recently  re- 
ceived our  check  for 
$1,810.00  as  the  result 
of  a  few  months'  pleasant 
and  agreeable  industry. 
Another  received 
$1,325.00  for  her  work 
during  the  same  period. 
One  of  our  salesmen  at 
the  same  time  had  a 
credit  of  $1,950.00; 
another  had  $1,004.00. 

We  offer  you  inde- 
pendence and  an  income 
limited  by  nothing  but 
your  own  energy  and 
industry.  You  make  a 
large  commission  on 
every  new  sale  and  every 
renewal  on  each  maga- 
zine. And  sales  for  both 
periodicals  are  counted 
in  the  distribution  of 
$5,000.00  in  sums  of 
$500.00  downward  each 
month. 

We  want  to  be  personally  repre- 
sented in  reaching  the  people  of 
your  town  and  vicinity.  We  want 
you  to  help  us  and  we  will  co- 
operate with  you  to  better  yourself. 

Write  us  about  our  new  plan 
and  its  profits. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
1182-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


mob  Never  Soils  or  Spoils  ■«■ 

DAY'S  White  Paste 

It's  the  paste  that  sticks. 
but  doesn't  leave  a  sticky 
look.  It's  always  ready  in 
our  Handy  Paste  Jar,  for 

Office  or  Home 

or  Photos.  Pasting  is  a 
pleasure  when  nicely  done 

Sample  Tube  Free 

Send  5c.  for  postage. 
Have  your  dealer  get  Bay's. 
25c  jar,  15c  jar,  or  in  bulk. 

Diamond  Paste  Co., 80 Hamilton  Street,  Albany,  N.  V. 


iKFRUITBOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
-    fruit.    Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
bution to  planters.— Stark  Bro's,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
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REFERENCE  WORKS 

FOR. 

E VERY-DAY   NEEDS 

A  List  of  Important  R_eference  Works  Supplied  in  R_ich  and  Durable 
Bindings  Certain  to  be  Treasured  by  Every  Busy  Professional  Man 

HON. JOSEPH 
H.  CHOATE 

11 1  have  always  found 
this  cyclopedia  the  most 
complete   and  useful 
book  of  the  kind  ever 
published." 

"By  long  odds  the  best  booh  of  quotations."— New  York  Herald. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations 

Over  30,000  choice  quotations  classified  under  a  wide  diversity  of 
subjects,   with   86,000  lines  of  concordance ;    also  a  complete 
appendix,  with  proverbs  from  the  foreign  languages,  Latin  law 
terms,  etc.     By  J.  K.  Hoyt. 

8vo,  1,205  pp.    Prices;    Buckram,  $6.00 ;    Law  Sheep,  $8.00;    Half 
Morocco,  $10.00  ;   Full  Morocco,  $12.00. 

HON. CARROLL 
D.  WRIGHT 

"I  find  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  books  of 
dates  that  has  yet  been 
published." 

Over  Seventy  Centuries  of  History  Made  Instantly  Accessible. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Classified  Dates 

The  vital  and  important  facts  of  universal  history  since  the 
earliest   times  are  given,  classified    chronologically  under  the 
chief  topics  of  human  interest.    Archbishop  Ireland  says  :    "  It 
responds  to  a  great  need  which  thousands  have  felt."     Compiled 
by  Chas.  E.  Little. 

Large  8 vo,  1,462  pp.     Cloth,  $10.00  ;   Sheep,  $12.50;   Half  Morocco, 
$15.00  ;  Full  Morocco,  $18  00. 

BENJAMIN 
KIDD 

"  I  am  struck  with 
its  excellence  and  com- 
pleteness.     The    plan 
...  is  admirably  car- 
ried out." 

A  Complete  Epitome  of  Social  and  Economic  Fact  and  Opinion. 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reforms 

It  supplies  facts  and  expert  opinions  of  Sociology,  Economics, 
and  ail  subjects  directly  or  indirectly  allied.    The  most  eminent 
authorities  have  set  forth  the  theories  of  the  various  schools, 
enabling  the   reader  to  weigh  and  judge  for  himself.    Edited 
by  W.  D.  P.  Bliss. 

Large  8vo,  1,447  PP-    Cloth,  $7.50;    Sheep,  $9.50;    Half  Morocco, 
$12.00;  Full  riorocco,  $14.00.     Agents  Wanted. 

NEW  YORK 
OBSERVER 

"  This    monumental 
work  has  been  made  as 
complete  and  perfect  as 
could  be  desired." 

The  Most  Complete  Concordance  for  Both  Clergy  and  Laymen. 

Young's  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible 

It  includes  311,000  references,  marking  30,000   New-Testament 
readings.    It  gives  the  original  Hebrew  or  Greek  of  any  word  in 
the  English  Bible,  with  the  literal  meaning  of  each,  and  reliable 
parallel  passages.     By  Robert  Young,  D.D. 

4to,  1,168  pp.    Prices:  Cloth,  $5.00;  Tan  Sheep,  $7.50  ;  Half  Moroc- 
co, $9.00  ;  Full  Morocco,  $12.00.     Thumb  Index,  75  cts.  extra. 

PRESIDENT 

W.  H.  P.  FAUNCE 

"It  avoids  the  'bo- 
gus '  science  so  largely 
used    for    illustration, 
and  is  a  safe  handbook 
for    speakers    and 
writers." 

A  Condensed  Library  of  Scientific  Thought  in  One  Volume. 

Scientific  Side-Lights 

A  Cyclopedia  of  Science,  containing  nearly  4,000  selections  from 
the  foremost  scientific  authorities  of  our  time,  illustrating  many 
thousands  of  topics  in  religion,  morals,  politics,  history,  educa- 
tion, social  progress,  and  industrial  and  domestic  life.     Edited 
by  James  C.  Fernald. 

8 vo,  Cloth,  925  pp.    $5.00;  Law  Sheep,  $6.50;    Half  Morocco,  $8.00  ; 
Full  Morocco,  $10.00. 

HON.  RICHARD 
OLNEY 

"Thoroughly  up  to 
date  and  indispensable 
to  all  who  aim  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  liter- 
ature of  the  times." 

The  Richest  Treasure-house  of  the  English  Language,        _ 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary J 

The  latest  subscription  edition,  new  from  cover  to  cover,  con- 
tains 92,000  more  terms  than  any  other  dictionary  of  the  lan- 
guage, or  317,000  vocabulary  terms,  cyclopedia  and  atlas  of  the 
world,  24  beautiful  colored  plates,  125,000  synonyms  and  anto- 
nyms, besides  innumerable  exclusive  and  superior  features. 

Sold  exclusively  by  subscription.     Send  for  Prospectus  and   Easy 
Instalment  Terms. 

THE  BOSTON 
HERALD 

"The  Office  Standard 
Dictionary  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  dic- 
tionaries meant  for 
office  or  desk  use." 

The  Most  Comprehensive,  Abridged  Dictionary  for  handy  desk  use. 

The  Office  Standard  Dictionary 

Abridged  from  the  Punk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary.  This 
is  the  most  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  abridged  dictionary 
published.      Inampleness,  accuracy  and  convenience,  and  every 
other  feature  it  supersedes  all  other  abridged  dictionaries. 

8vo,  923  pages,  Heavy  Cloth,  Leather  Back,  $2.50;    Full  Leather, 
$4.00;  Thumb  Index,  So  cents  extra. 

FUNK  <&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 

BOOKS   FOR.  PHYSICIANS 


PREVENTION   OF   DISEASE 

This  work  presents  the  latest  opinion  «nd  the  most  con- 
clusively demonstrated  fact  on  the  prevention  of  every 
important  form  of  human  disease.  It  is  written  by 
authorities  of  international  reputation.  With  introduc- 
tion by  H.  Timbrell  liULSTRODE,  M.D.  Two  vols.,  8vo, 
cloth,  1081  pp.    $7.50. 

SUPERSTITION  IN  MEDICINE 

A  history  of  the  erroneous  ideas  and  fanciful  beliefs  with 
regard  to  sickness  and  its  cure,  that  have  prevailed  in  the 
world  from  the  days  of  ancient  Home  to  the  present  time. 
By  Prof.  Dr.  Hugo  Magnus,  authorized  translation  from 
the  German,  edited  by  Dr.  Julius  L.  Salinger.  12mo,  cloth, 
214  pages.    §1.00  net. 

The  Psychic  Treatment 
of  Nervous  Disorders 

The  experiences  and  principles  of  psychic  treatment  of 
nervous  disorders  based  upon  twenty  years  of  successful 
specialization  and  practice  in  this  branch  of  medical  skill, 
):y  Dr.  Haul  Du  Bois,  translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe, 
M.D.,  Ph.D.,  and  William  A.  White,  M.D.,  from  the  authors 
"  Les  Psychoneurosis."    8vo,  cloth,  471  pages.    $3.00  net. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas  in  Medicine 

A  scientific  treatise  on  the  healing  qualities  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.    By  Dr.  Achilles  Kose.    12mo,  cloth,  200  pages. 

$1.00  net. 

Physician  vs.  Bacteriologist 

This  volume  embraces  Rosenbach's  discussion  on  clini- 
co-bacteriologic  and  hygienic  problems  based  on  original 
investigations,  representing  the  contest  against  the  over- 
growth of  bacteriology.  By  Prof.  O.  Rosenbach,  M.D. 
12mo,  Cloth,  455  pp.    $1.50  net. 

Electro-Diagnosis  and 
Electro-Therapeutics 

The  contents  include  a  clear  and  concise  explanation  of 
the  principles  of  electricity,  and  the  latest  research  as  to 
the  physiological .  effects  of  electricity  upon  the  human 
body.  By  Dr.  Toby  Cohn,  Nerve  Specialist,  Berlin.  8 
Plates,  39  Cuts.    8vo,  Cloth.    $2.00. 

NERVES  IN  ORDER 

Or  the  maintenance  of  health.  The  latest  scientific  knowl- 
edge upon  the  entire  realm  of  physical  and  mental  health. 
By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.  12mo,  Cloth,  305 
pp.    $1.50,  postpaid. 

NERVES  IN  DISORDER 

This  book  seeks  to  dispel  ignorance  regarding  all  func- 
tional nerve  diseases  and  to  set  forth  the  most  advanced 
and  valuable  scientific  principles  for  successfully  treating 
the>e  troubles.  By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 
12mo,  Cloth,  218  pp.    $1.50. 

-  THE  FORGE  OF  MIND 

The  action  of  the  mind  in  the  cause  and  cure  of  many 
disorders  is  considered  in  this  book  from  new  and  scien- 
tific standpoints,  with  suggestions  for  the  practical  use  of 
this  knowledge  by  physicians  and  laymen.  By  A.  T. 
Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.    12mo,  Cloth,  347  pp.    $2  00. 

SPRINGS  OF  CHARACTER 

This  work  pives  the  latest  scientific  information  on  the 
sources  and  qualities  of  character,  showing  the  impor- 
tance of  character  and  the  soundest  principles  for  its  de- 
velopment. Bv  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.RC.S.E.  8vo, 
Cloth,  259  pp.    $1.50. 

THE  UHCONSCIOUS  MIND 

A  Study  into  the  mysteries  of  the  mind  and  their  relation 
to  physical  and  psychical  life,  containing  the  latest  scien- 
tific research  on  this  topic.  Bv  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E.    8vo,  Cloth,  4il  pp.    $2.00. 

Handbook  of  Medical 
and  Orthopedic  Gymnastics 

The  principles  and  application  of  Swedish  gymnastics, 
massage,  and  orthopedics,  with  descriptions  of  many 
case*  of  illness,  helped  or  cured  by  gymnastic  treatment. 
By  Anders  Wide.  M.D.    8vo,  Cloth,  382  pp.  lllus.  $3.00  net. 

A  BRIEF  OF  NECROSCOPY 

A  clear,  concise  manual  of  medical  information  giving 
with  sufficient  detail  all  practical  facts  connected  with  the 
study,  diagnosis,  technique,  and  medico-legal  aspects  of  a 
post-mortem  examination.  By  Oustav  Schmidt,  M.D. 
Pocket  size.    16mo,  Leather,  186  pp.    $1.00. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE   FLAGELLATION   OF   MR.    PERKINS. 

WHATEVER  District-Attorney  Jerome  may  or  may  not  have 
accomplished  by  causing  the  arrest  of  George  W.  Perkins 
on  a  charge  of  grand  larceny,  he  has  at  all  events  struck  fire  and 
started  a  new  blaze  of  press  discussion.  Certain  New  York  papers 
had  been  accusing  Mr.  Jerome  of  being  sunk  in  a  profound  sleep, 
oblivious  alike  of  campaign  pledges  and  of  the  duty  of  a  public 
prosecutor.  Now  that  he  has  roused  himself  and  caused  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan's  partner  to  be  arrested  for  alleged  larceny,  those 
self-same  papers,  as,  for  instance,  the  New  York  World,  call  it  a 
farce.  What  is  a  poor  district-attorney  to  do?  He  never  had 
supposed,  he  remarks,  not  without  a  touch  of  pathos,  that  over 
126,000  people  voted  for  him  "  that  I  might  exercise  my  judgment 
in  this  situation  according  to  the  direction  of  any  group  of  news- 
paper men,  however  eminent  in  intellectual  attainment  and  distin- 
guished in  personal  character."  Well,  now  these  gentlemen, 
"however  eminent,"  say  Mr.  Jerome's  "manner  of  conducting  a 
criminal  prosecution  is  scandalous,"  fear  his  "  electors  were  badly 
deceived  "  in  him,  and  accuse  him  of  "appearing  to  be  lacking  in 
sympathy  "  with  the  attitude  of  the  people.  It  is  only  here  and 
there  that  a  paper  thinks  his  action  is  "  likely  to  be  productive  of 
consequences  that  are  worth  while."  As  to  Mr.  Perkins,  some 
call  him  a  "vicarious  sacrifice,"  others  rejoice  that  the  matter  of 
campaign  gifts  will  be  tested  by  his  arrest. 

That  arrest,  by  the  way,  most  papers  agree,  was  caused  by  the 
District-Attorney  in  a  sort  of  dudgeon.  As  outlined  in  The  Lit- 
erary Digest  of  last  week,  Mr.  Perkins,  as  an  officer  of  the 
New  York  Life,  gave  $48,000  to  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  for  the  use  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee.  The  payment  was  made  by 
Mr.  Perkins  at  the  request  of  John  A.  McCall  for  bookkeeping 
reasons  and  subsequently  Mr.  Perkins  was  reimbursed  from  the 
non-ledger  funds  of  the  New  York  Life.  Mr.  Jerome  thinks  that 
isn't  larceny,  and  the  arrest  of  so  prominent  a  man  as  Mr.  Perkins, 
he  feels,  will  speedily  bring  out  the  highest  judicial  opinion  on 
that  head.  Mr.  Perkins's  stanchest  supporter,  the  New  York 
Sun,  wishes  it  understood  that  it  is  not  Mr.  Perkins  individually 
who  is  "  at  the  bar  of  justice."  Nor  is  "  his  character  in  question 
or  on  trial."  Destiny  has  strangely  assigned  that  this  man,  whom 
the  Hughes  and  Armstrong  inquiry  left  innocent  as  a  new-born 
babe,  is  "  the  gentleman  in  whose  person  and  to  whose  necessary 
discomfort  is  now  made  the  test  of  the  present  legality  of  a  com- 
mon practise."  It  is  rather  hard,  says  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
"  that  Mr.  Perkins  should  be  made  a  vicarious  sufferer  for  hun- 
dreds of  others  who  did  the  same  thing  with  equally  worthy  pur- 
pose." 

But  the  New  York  World  thinks  the  whole  case  is  concocted  as 
a  farce  to  be  laughed  out  of  court.     To  quote  : 

"  Such  a  manner  of  conducting  a  criminal  prosecution  is  scan- 
dalous. If  Mr.  Jerome  believes  that  Perkins  is  innocent,  what 
business  has  he  to  instigate  proceedings  before  a  magistate  or  any- 
where else?     If  he  believes  no  crime  was  committed,  how  can  he 


conscientiously  argue  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  not  be 
granted  ? 

"To  accomplish  his  purpose  of  saving  Perkins  from  indictment 
and  trial  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  Mr.  Jerome  continues 
to  befuddle  and  misstate  the  facts.  Nobody  charges  Perkins  with 
taking  the  money  of  the  policy-holders  and  giving  it  to  Mr.  liliss. 
The  campaign  contribution  was  made  over  two  months  before 
Perkins  took  the  policy-holders'  money.     To  accuse  Mr.  Bliss  and 
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GEORGE  W.  PERKINS, 

Partner  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  charged  with  grand  larceny  of 

insurance  funds  for  campaign  purposes. 

Mr.  Cortelyou  of  being  receivers  of  stolen  goods  in  receiving  Per- 
kins's personal  contributions  is  merely  another  of  Mr.  Jerome's 
befuddling  attempts." 

If  Mr.  Perkins  does  not  win  his  case,  "it  will  not  be  because 
every  opportunity  for  escape  from  punishment  was  not  open  in 
this  action,"  thinks  the  New  York  Press.  Mournfully  the  Spring- 
field  Republican  concludes  "  that  Mr.  Jerome  has  done  probably 
the  most  unfortunate  thing  in  his  career,"  by  showing  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  public  opinion.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
feels  it  is  high  time  that  the  full  meaning  of  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal  n 
be  impressed  upon  certain  persons  it  could  mention. 

It  takes  the  Pittsburg  Times  to  see  good  in  Mr.  Jerome's  action, 
and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  foresees  -vigorous  action  on  his 
part.  And  what  does  Mr.  Jerome  say?  For  one  thing,  he  says 
that  the  New  York  law  does  not  seem  to  square  with  morality,  and 
further — 

"  The  shortest  way  to  ascertain  what  the  law  on  the  subject  was 
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in  the  absence  of  unequivocal  instruction  from  the  court  to  the 
grand  jury  was  by  the  procedure  which  I  have  adopted,  because 
whatever  the  decision  below  may  be,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Appel- 


justice  to  a  man  who  always  means  to  do  right  and  often  does  well, 
to  make  him  the  victim  of  the  public's  recovery  from  a  state  of 
hysteria."  Mr.  Jerome,  by  the  way,  is  beginning  to  think  there 
was  crime,  after  all. 


CORNELIUS   N.   BLISS. 

"'  Is  he  guilty  of  receiving  stolen  goods  ? "  asks  District  Attorney  Jerome. 

late  Division,  and,  being  an  appeal  from  an  order,  it  can  be  brought 
up  for  final  determination  in  the  month  of  April.  Because  of  the 
unfortunate  misunderstanding  which  has  grown  up  between  the 
court  and  the  grand  jury  and  myself  on  the  subject,  the  plans  I 
had  devised  were  of  necessity  in  a  measure  changed.  I  had 
planned  to  cast  into  groups  certain  transactions  the  criminality  of 
which  was  doubtful,  and  to  obtain  a  ruling  from  the  court  in  re- 
gard to  each  of  these  groups.  Each  of  the  groups  of  transactions 
was  such  as  was  believed  by  the  public  at  large  to  be  highly  crimi- 
nal, and  while  in  one  sense  it  was  no  part  of  my  duty  as  a  law 


JUDGE   O'SULLIVAN, 

Who  thinks  campaign  gifts  of  corporations  are  sufficient  cause  for  indicting 
officials  who  gave  them. 

officer  to  consider  public  opinion,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  public  offi- 
cer should,  when  it  is  possible,  make  plain  to  the  people  at  large 
the  motives  and  reasons  which  guide  and  control  his  conduct." 

And,  indeed,  the  New  York  Tribune  thinks  it  is  "a  grievous  in- 


SOUTHERN   DEFENSES  OF   LYNCHING. 

'  I  "HE  lynching  of  Edward  Johnson,  a  negro,  at  Chattanooga, 
*~  Tenn.,has  brought  out  some  lively  comment  from  the  South 
on  the  subject  of  mob  violence  generally  as  well  as  on  the  partic 
ular  case  at  Chattanooga.  And  the  great  point  of  this  comment 
is  that  lynching  is  still  not  only  countenanced  but  defended  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  Southern  press.  The  case  of  Johnson  was 
complicated  by  the  interference  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.     After  being  condemned  to  death  by  the  courts  of 


LET  NO   GUILTY    LYNCHER    ESCAPE. 

— Donnell  in  the  Chicago  Chronicle. 

Tennessee,  Johnson  procured  a  stay  from  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  so  angered  the  indignant  mob  that  it  felt  moved  to  take 
Johnson  from  jail  and  hang  him  from  a  bridge,  disregarding  the 
Supreme  Court's  order. 

"The  lynching  is  a  direct  result  of  the  ill-advised  effort  to  save 
the  negro  from  the  just  penalty  of  the  laws  of  Tennessee,"  says 
the  Chattanooga  News.  It  was  the  appeal  of  Johnson's  counsel 
to  the  Federal  courts,  The  Arews  feels,  "  that  revived  the  mob 
spirit  and  resulted  in  the  lynching.  This  fact  should  be  a  lesson 
in  the  future."  The  News  draws  a  picture  of  the  negro's  crime 
and  adds : 

"  If  there  be  those  who  would  heap  their  anathemas  on  this 
community  because  a  few  men  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
and  executed  the  brute  that  perpetrated  this  outrage,  we  merely 
ask  them  to  study  the  picture  that  we  have  imperfectly  drawn.  It 
is  a  sad  picture,  and  it  is  a  true  picture." 

Whereat  the  Atlanta  News  assures  the  Chattanooga  News  "  that 
it  need  have  no  fear  of  outside  opinion,"  and,  after  quoting  that 
paper's  picture  of  the  crime,  it  concludes : 

"  The  story  presented  above  is  enough  to  make  the  blood  boil. 
The  brute  should  have  never  had  his  first  trial.  It  is  a  shame  on 
chivalry  to  condemn  the  mob.  We  are  surprised  at  The  Newsior 
saying  that  it  does  not  indorse  the  work  of  the  mob  in  this  case. 
We  know  its  editor,  and  in  his  heart  he  does  indorse  it.  All  true 
men  indorse  it.  No  court  can  stop  such  vengeance,  and  no  peo- 
ple who  are  home-loving  will  censure  that  mob. 

"  Let  Chattanoogans  snap  their  fingers  at  the  adverse  criticism 
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of  those  puritanical  critics  who  are  not  as  good  as  the  brute  that 
was  hanged,  and  pass  on  to  their  daily  work  of  building  a  great  city." 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  wishes  it  understood  that  it  does 
not  criticize  the  Supreme  Court.  Only  hereafter,  it  feels,  a  negro 
guilty  of  such  a  crime  will  think  the  Federal  C.overnment  is  on 
his  side  against  the  white  people.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  "  made  a  bad  precedent  in  interfering  in  the  case  of  the 
negro  Johnson,"  asserts  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register,  and  the  Nash- 
ville American  can  not  help  concluding  that  "when  the  courts 
trifle  with  the  people,  the  people  will  scorn  the  courts." 

The  Chattanooga  Times,  on  the  other  hand,  urges  self-discipline 
and  can  not  but  regret  "that  the  act  of  the  mob  was  in  defiance  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States."  The  Supreme  Court,  by 
the  way,  has  ordered  that  the  instigators  of  the  lynching  be  appre- 
hended and  punished.  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  regrets  the 
mob's  violent  action,  and  observes: 

"  There  is  little  reason  to  suppose,  in  view  of  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  similar  cases,  that  the  execution  of  Johnson 
would  have  been  prevented  by  his  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
There  would  have  been  some  delay,  but  it  would  have  been  better 
to  submit  to  that  than  to  invoke  the  violence  of  the  mob.  What- 
ever may  be  the  outcome,  the  city  of  Chattanooga  will  be  seriously 
injured  by  this  lynching.  It  is  an  impressive  lesson  to  those  dis- 
posed to  mob  violence  to  await  the  orderly  process  of  the  courts, 
even  in  aggravated  cases,  such  as  this  seems  to  have  been." 

The  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  too,  strongly  condemns  the  prac- 
tise of  lynching,  and  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Advocate  cries  out 
against  it  in  these  words  : 

"It  is  only  as  communities  come  to  realize  that  safety  and 
progress  can  be  secured  only  by  strict  observance  of  law,  and  that 
lynching  debases  those  who  engage  in  it,  when  legal  remedies  are 
available,  that  the  evil  will  be  cured.  While  most  common  at  the 
South,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  sectional  matter,  but  as  a 
national  disgrace,  which  every  officer  sworn  to  uphold  the  law  and 
every  good  citizen  should  do  his  utmost  to  discountenance  and 
prevent." 

MAKING   STANDARD   OIL  OWN    UP. 

1\  /J  R.  FRANK  HAGERMAN,  of  Kansas  City,  one  of  the 
^■'■*  leading  lawyers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  expresses 
himself  in  a  newspaper  interview  as  so  overcome  with  admiration 
at  Attorney-General  Hadley's  success  in  extracting  a  certain  spe- 


cific bit  of  information   from   the  great  trust,  that  "while  he  lias 
been  representing  opposing  interests,  he  lias  given  us  Missounans 
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ATTORNEY-GENERAL   HADLEY, 

Missouri's   Plenipotentiary  and   Trust-buster   Extraordinary  to 
the  Standard  Oil. 

cause  to  be  proud."  And  as  if  this  remarkable  tribute  to  his  op- 
ponent were  not  enough,  he  exclaims,  with  reckless  disregard  of 
the  possible  results  to  his  own  company,  "It  would  be  mighty 
good  politics  for  any  President  to  name  him  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States!"  As  Mr.  Hadley  is  a  Democrat,  it  would 
have  been  even  more  interesting  if  the  Standard  Oil  lawyer  had 
gone  on  to  name  any  particular  President  he  may  have  had  in 
mind  who  would  be  likely  to  do  this  sagacious  and  graceful  act. 
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OUT  OF   HIM! 

—Carter  in  the  New  York  American. 


-Evans  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 
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But  Mr.  Hagerman  is  not  alone  in  his  enthusiasm.  The  New 
York  American,  a  "trust-buster"  of  the  Dreadnought  type,  and 
the  New  York  Sun,  which  is  just  about  the  reverse,  both  praise 
him  in  half-column  editorials,  and  other  papers  throughout  the 
country  are  joining  in  the  chorus  of  appreciation.  "The  credit 
for  the  victory  belongs  to  Mr.  Hadley,"  says  the  Kansas  City 
Times,  "and  the  fruits  of  it  accrue  to  the  public." 

The  victory  referred  to  by  these  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the 
Missouri  Attorney-General  is  the  extraction  from  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  the  information  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Indiana,  the  Republic  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  and  the 
Waters-Pierce  Company  of  Missouri,  heretofore  ostensibly  inde- 
pendent and  competing,  are  really  all  controlled  by  the  great 
parent  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hadley"s  aim 
is  to  have  them  driven  out  of  Missouri  under  the  Antitrust  laws 
of  that  State.  For  more  than  three  months  Mr.  Hadley  has  been 
trying  to  extract  the  desired  information  in  regard  to  these  com- 
panies and  has  gone  from  court  to  court  for  mandates,  while  his 
process-servers  have  neither  rested  nor  given  their  victims  rest  in 
their  efforts  to  round  up  witnesses.  At  last  the  chase  reached 
the  corner  and  the  Standard  Oil  lawyers  drew  up  and  signed  the 
following  statement: 

"  Subject  to  the  objection  as  to  its  being  irrelevant  and  immaterial,  it  is  ad- 
mitted for  the  purposes  of  this  case  only  that  now  and  during  the  time  charged 
in  the  information  a  mai  jrity  of  the  shares  of  stock  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Indiana  and  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Republic  Oil  Company  are  held  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey;  and  all  the  shares  of  the  Waters-Pierce 
Oil  Company  standing  on  its  books  in  the  name  of  M.  M.  Van  Beuren  are  held 
for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey." 

Mr.  Hadley  said  to  the  reporters,  just  before  leaving  for  home  : 

"  I  have  made  my  case.  I  consider  that  I  have  proved  every 
allegation  contained  in  the  information  I  filed.  When  the  case  is 
argued  I  will  ask  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  to  render  a  deci- 
sion which  will  punish  Standard  Oil  for  its  violation  of  the  laws  of 
Missouri  in  the  past  and  to  impose  conditions  which  will  guarantee 
that  corporation's  compliance  with  the  law's  requirements  in  the 
future. 

"  The  inquiry  has  already  had  the  effect  of  forcing  frankness  on 
the  part  of  the  Standard  in  Iowa,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  and  my  own 
State.  In  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Nebraska — I  heard  about  Iowa  to-day 
— the  property  of  the  Republic  Oil  Company  is  already  being 
transferred  to  the  Standard  0;1  Company  of  New  Jersey.  Owner- 
ship of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  and  of  the  Waters- 
Pierce  Oil  Company  of  Missouri  is  admitted.  Surely  these  moves 
mean  the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  subterfuge.  No  matter 
how  the  Court  rules,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  law  has  the 
power  to  penetrate  evasion,  and  we  in  Missouri,  at  least,  will  know 
with  whom  we  are  dealing  when  we  buy  our  oil." 

Some  papers  think  the  whole  prosecution,  however,  will  be  only 
a  fiasco  if  the  oil  magnates  are  let  off  with  a  fine.  Thus  the  Mem- 
phis Commercial  Appeal  says : 

"  Now  that  Attorney-General  Hadley  has  had  his  questions  an- 
swered and  bared  the  secret  relations  between  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  the  Republic  Oil  Company,  and  the  Waters-Pierce  con- 
cern, what  is  he  going  to  do  about  it? 

"  Is  anybody  going  to  jail  because  of  these  disclosures,  or  will  it 
all  be  taken  out  in  a  mere  fine? 

"  If  the  latter,  we  think  the  people  should  petition  the  State  of 
Missouri  to  make  the  fine  a  nominal  one- just  as  light,  indeed,  as 
is  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

"  Standard  Oil  can't  afford  to  pay  it,  or  at  least  won't  stand  for 
paying  it,  and  the  result  will  be  that  the  people  will  have  to  come 
to  the  front  with  whatsoever  sum  the  State  sees  fit  to  demand  of 
the  defendant. 

"In  Chicago  recently  there  were  some  meat  millionaires  who 
ran  afoul  of  the  law,  and  the  people  were  given  to  understand  by 
Attorney-General  Moody,  who  had  the  case  in  hand  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  no  compromise  would  be  permitted.  Some  way, 
however,  one  of  the  millionaire  defendants  contracted  an  illness, 
due  perhaps  to  apprehension,  and  the  next  thing  the  public  heard 
about  his  case  and  three  others  of  like  nature  was  that  the  Court 
had  fined  the  lour  of  them  #25.000,  and  dismissed  further  pro- 
ceedings. 


"It  was  a  ten-seconds'  piece  of  work  for  these  culprits  to  write 
checks  for  their  respective  portions  of  this  $25,000.  It  was  a  ten- 
minutes'  proceeding  that  raised  the  price  of  meat  to  the  people, 
that  this  $25,000,  with  interest,  might  be  returned  to  the  drawers 
of  these  checks  in  sixty  days'  time. 

"  Nor  was  this  the  whole  burden  to  the  people  because  of  this 
whimsical  court  decision,  for  it  cost  the  Government  a  good  round 
sum,  ranging  into  the  tens  of  thousands,  to  secure  the  evidence 
that  brought  the  meat  millionaires  to  the  judgment  of  the  court. 
The  people  paid  for  this,  too. 

"  So,  if  Missouri  has  the  oil  companies  on  the  hip,  let  us  hope 
the  Attorney-General  will  not  insist  upon  fining  anybody.  It  is 
a  sight  cheaper  for  the  people,  through  the  State,  to  pay  board  for 
some  of  these  folks  than  to  fine  them  in  the  courts;  for  the  fine 
doesn't  mean  a  thing  to  them,  except  putting  out  their  money  at  a 
big  rate  of  interest  with  the  sound  collateral  of  the  whole  people's 
guaranty  that  it  will  be  returned,  in  the  time  specified  by  the  lend- 
ers of  the  money,  to  the  courts. 

'Therefore,  if  Attorney-General  Hadley  has  nothing  except  a 
fine  in  view  we  are  confident  the  people  will  be  the  better  off  if  he 
will  no/ pros  the  case  and  call  off  the  dogs  of  law." 


THE   UPSHOT  AT  ALGECIRAS. 

'  I  ^O  put  peace  between  our  sister-nations  appears  to  many  to  be 
*■  becoming  our  national  occupation,  and  the  American  press 
is  congratulating  the  country  upon  the  assumption  of  that  role. 
As  the  Senate  was  never  asked  for  permission  to  send  delegates 
to  Algeciras,  the  Butte  Inter  Mountain  feels  that  if  we  had  put 
our  foot  into  it  there  the  Senate  would  have  made  trouble.  But 
nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  nothing  but  praise  is  brought 
to  the  Administration  and  particularly  to  Mr.  Henry  White,  the 
American  delegate,  who  proposed  the  pacific  plan — not  our  first 
appearance  in  "world  politics,"  the  New  York  Tribune  would 
have  us  know.  A  duck  does  not  take  to  water  with  more  propri- 
ety, The  Tribune  feels,  than  we  do  to  peacemaking.     To  quote  : 

"It  is  not  strange,  either,  that  this  country  should  be  able  to 
play  such  a  part.  Its  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
invests  it  with  a  peculiar  advantage  in  such  matters.  The  pro- 
posals of  a  European  Power  might  be  regarded  as  more  or  less 
prejudiced  and  interested.  Not  so  with  those  of  America.  The 
separation  of  this  country  from  European  alliances  and  intrigues 
makes  its  judgments  and  counsels  appear  more  impartial  and  dis- 
interested, and  indeed  enables  them  to  be  so.  There  was  no  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  either  Germany  or  France  that  Mr.  White 
was  seeking  to  aid  the  other,  and  in  the  impartial  place  which  he 
occupied  he  was  able  to  regard  the  case,  not  from  the  French  or 
German  point  of  view,  but  from  one  which  was  disinterested,  and 
which  was  sufficiently  so  to  impress  the  other  nations  with  the 
fact." 

The  peace-bearing  plan  provides  that  the  eight  Moroccan  ports 
shall  be  patrolled  by  a  Moorish  constabulary  officered  by  French- 
men and  Spaniards,  supervised  by  an  inspector-general,  the  sub- 
ject of  some  neutral  Power,  who  is  to  report  simultaneously  to  the 
Sultan  and  to  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Tangier.  In  the  bank  that 
is  to  finance  Morocco,  France  will  have  but  three  shares  instead 
of  the  five  demanded, and  Germany  will  have  but  one  share.  The 
fact  that  war  was  really  out  of  the  question,  since,  as  the  Nev» 
York  Sun  points  out,  neither  France  nor  Germany  nor  any  other 
European  nation  desired  war,  should  not  lead  us  to  "  underrate 
the  usefulness  of  the  part  attributed  to  Mr.  White,  the  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States  at  Rome  and  delegate  to  the  Conference,  in 
suggesting  a  solution  of  the  police  problem."  The  Sun,  too,  be- 
stows these  kind  words  on  the  Kaiser: 

"The  Emperor  William  II.,  by  not  only  accepting  but  pro- 
moting a  pacific  outcome  of  the  vexatious  Morocco  incident,  and 
thus  averting  the  horrors  of  a  pan-European  conflict,  has  deserved 
more  honor  at  the  hands  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  posterity 
than  his  grandfather  gained  by  conquest.  Peace,  indeed,  hath 
her  victories,  no  less  renowned  than  war." 

But  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  thinks  that  Germany  elected  peace 
simply  because  that  was  her  healthiest  course. 
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ALASKA,  PATAGONIA,   AND    WAY  STATIONS. 

DRAMATIC'  as  is  the  conception  of  a  Pan-American  railway, 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  United  States  and  Pan-American 
Railway  Commissioner,  maintains  in  the  April  Scribner's  that  the 
project,  so  far  from  being  impossible,  is  already  probable,  and  is 
the  direct  corollary  to   the   Monroe  Doctrine.     No  less  a  master 


as  an  integral  pari  of  the  Pai  met  can  system,  and  some  of 
them,  as  in  (he  (as.-  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  have  enacted 
special  legislation.     All  oi   them  an  ;  ithetii    toward  an  inter- 

continental trunk  line,  because  it  coincides  with  their  plans  for 
internal  development  and  external  trade." 

The  project  was  given  form  by  the  survey  made  from  1892  to 
[898,  inclusive,  by  Mr.  VV.  T.  Shunk  as  engineer  in  chief  The 
United  States  and  the  other  republics  contributed  proportionally 
to  this  survey.  The  project,  as  it  appears  in  profili  'hi  the  map  of 
this  survey,  shows  the  general  direction  oi  thi  road  to  be  north- 
west and  southeast  along  the  giant  chains  of  the  Andes.  The 
governing  principle  is  a  long  continental  backbone  with  branch 
ribs  in  every  direction,  taking  into  consideration  mineral,  agricul- 
tural, and  timber  resources,  without  omitting  climatic  conditions. 
Roughly  speaking,  Mr.  Pepper  points  out,  "  The  Pan  American 
project  is  one  of  the  great  railways  of  the  future,  as  the  construc- 
tion of  lines  aggregates  4,000  miles."  In  a  carefully  prepared  table 
the  writer  shows  what  parts  of  the  line  are  already  in  operation, 
and  what  parts  are  under  consideration,  and  the  respective  lengths 
of  the  future  links.     This  is  his  table : 


By  permission  of  Scribner's. 

CHARLES   M.   PEPPER, 

Who  thinks  through  trains  will  run  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

than  the  late  George  M.  Pullman,  keen  student  of  railway  devel- 
opment as  he  was,  predicted  that  one  day  there  would  be  through 
sleepers  between  Denver  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Mr.  Pepper  has 
seen  Pan-American  conditions  both  as 
a  newspaper  correspondent  and  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Pan-American  Con- 
gress in  1901,  even  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed railway  commissioner,  and  in 
his  article  is  not  merely  dreaming 
dreams.  He  puts  forth  the  result  of 
a  costly  survey  with  a  view  of  a  Pan- 
American  road,  and  presents  statistics 
showing  not  a  little  careful  study  on 
his  own  account.  Such  a  road,  he 
says,  involves  the  cooperation  of 
fifteen  republics.  The  rail  links  nec- 
essary to  complete  such  a  system 
would  be  5,000  miles  in  length,  would 
cost  $200,000. ooo,and  would  bring  New 
York  into  direct  communication  with 
Buenos  Ayres,  or  Alaska  and  Hudson 
Bay  with  Patagonia.  The  plans  for 
this  road,  it  should  be  said  at  once, 
have  passed  beyond  the  problematic 
stage.     To  quote  Mr.  Pepper: 

"It  may  be  said  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1906  every  Central  and  every 
South  American  country  has  a  definite 
policy  of  aiding  railway  construction 


Countries. 

United  State?: 

New  York  to  Laredo 
Mexico: 

Laredo     to     Mexico 

city 

Mexico  city  to  Gua- 
temala border  via 
Cordoba   and   Te- 

huantepec1    

Central  America 

Panama 

Colombia 

Ecuador    

Peru 

Boliva 

Argentine  Republic   .  . 

Total    


Distances  chiefly 
by  inter-conti- 
nental location. 


2,187 


802 


73° 

1.043 

612 

865 

658 

1,785 

5*1 

1,168 

10,391 


In  opera- 
tion. 

2,187 


802 


680 
35i 

20 

126 

277 

233 

1.033 

5,709 


Under  con- 
struction. 


Future 

links. 


50 
100 


77 
223 
128 

135 

703 


592 
612 

845 

455 

1,285 

180 


3,969 


1  The  company  constructing  the  line  from  San  Geronimo,  Mexico,  in  prosecu- 
ting the  actual  work  found  some  variations  from  the  first  surveys  necessary,  so 
that  the  route  followed  is  about  fifty  .miles  longer.  This  makes  the  distance 
from  Mexico  city  to  the  border  of  Guatemala  via  Cordoba  and  Tehuantepec 
approximately  7S0  miles.  In  January,  1906,  construction  was  going  on  at  both 
ends  of -the  line,  and  it  was  expected  to  be  completed  within  the  year. 

The  writer  takes  the  future  railway  journey  on  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can route  in  his  imagination,  and  he  grows  enthusiastic  over  the 
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wonderful  display  of  the  natural  beauties  along  the  road-bed. 
When  the  twentieth-century  tourist  takes  the  through  railway  jour- 
ney, we  are  told,  "he  will  see  the  relation  of  sea-level  plains,  inter- 
mountain  plateaux,  profound  valleys,  shallow  depressions,  rushing 
rivers,  mighty  gulches,  tortuous  canons,  sinuous  passes,  the  spark- 
ling verdure  and  the  brilliant  foliages  of  the  tropics,  the  treeless 
regions  of  the  Andes  desert,  naked  cliffs  and  jutting  precipices, 
fleece-hidden  summits,  and  the  pinnacled  peaks  of  the  eternal 
snows,  often  passing  from  the  rankest  wealth  of  nature  to  its  most 
sterile  and  grudging  gifts,  almost  as  swiftly  as  the  imagination  can 
conceive  the  change." 

Mr.  Pepper  shows  in  his  article  the  railway  conditions  in  the 
countries  touched  by  the  Pan-American  plan,  and  points  out  what 
engineers  would  have  to  encounter  in  building  the  links.  A  great 
portion  of  the  road,  he  finds,  would  have  to  be  thousands  and 
thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  of  the  possibility  of  the 
project  he  does  not  for  a  moment  doubt. 

It  may  be  admitted,  he  observes  in  conclusion,  "  that  the  day  is 
distant  when  through  trains  will  be  run  between  Alaska  and  Pata- 
gonia. The  opinion  of  a  railway  president  that  diamonds  would 
not  pay  as  freight  between  New  York  and  Buenos  Ayies  also  may 
be  admitted  without  impairing  the  commercial  utility  of  an  inter- 
continental company."  In  Mr.  Pepper's  opinion  local  traffic  and 
development  must  be  the  chief  staple  in  the  way  of  cargoes  on  a 
railway  of  that  sort.  But  local  traffic,  he  shows,  may  in  a  case 
like  this  extend  over  sections  of  1,000  miles  or  more.  Moreover, 
he  wishes  us  not  to  forget  that  opinions  on  prospective  traffic  from 
railways,  even  when  advanced  by  experts,  are  notoriously  mislead- 
ing. It  is  within  the  memory  of  men  who  are  not  old,  he  puts  in, 
"that  the  Northern  Pacific  was  prophesied  a  financial  failure  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  traffic;  and  'Hill's  Folly,'  the  Great 
Northern,  with  its  endless  grain  trains,  is  of  much  more  recent 
date." 


TRYING  TO  THROW  HEARST  OUT  OF  THE 

PARTY. 

THE  Democratic  party,  in  the  opinion  of  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  press,  is  beginning  to  find  it  necessary  to  fight  the 
Hearst  movement  tooth  and  nail.  Hearst  is  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  a  charlatan  to  deride,  but  as  a  formidable  rival  to  combat 
with  all  the  resources  at  the  command  of  the  battered  party. 
There  is  to  be  a  dinner  at  the  Democratic  Club  of  New  York  in 
honor  of  Jefferson,  but  really,  it  is  said,  to  assert  again  those  con- 
servative principles  of  Democracy  which  the  Hearst  movement  is 
undermining.  One  such  dinner  has  already  taken  place  at  the 
Democratic  Club,  with  August  Belmont,  Mr.  Hearst's  pet  aver- 
sion, in  the  chair.  So  terrible  and  so  fiery  were  the  words  uttered 
by  Mr.  De  Lancey  Nicoll,  vice-chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  that  even  Democratic  papers  disapproved  of 
them.  As  to  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  Journal,  it  all  but  broke 
out  into  billingsgate  over  them.  Here  are  the  words  of  Mr. 
Nicoll.  It  was  during  the  Democratic  campaign  of  the  last  elec- 
tion that  ended  so  pathetically  : 

"  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  man  Ihmsen  came  to  me  and  asked  for 
space  to  open  up  quarters  in  our  place.  I  told  them  we  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  accommodate  them,  and  I  gave  them  the  best  we 
had.  They  had  the  use  of  all  the  campaigning  facilities  at  the 
national  headquarters,  and  then  afterward  they  turned  round  and 
stuck  the  knife  into  the  back  of  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  tried  all  they  could  to  help  to  beat  us. 

"Gentlemen,  I  don't  want  you  when  future  issues  come  up  to 
forget  such  a  gross  act  of  treachery  as  this.  Remember  that  the 
Hearst  crowd  came  to  us,  seemingly  as  friends  ;  they  accepted  the 
hospitality  we  offered  them,  they  availed  themselves  of  all  we  had, 
and  then  they  deliberately  stuck  the  knife  in  the  candidate  of  the 
party  they  were  supposed  to  be  supporting. 

"  I  want  for  a  moment  to  contrast  the  treacherous  behavior  of 


Hearst  and  the  record  of  Bryan.  My  experiences  of  that  cam- 
paign proved  to  me  that  Bryan  is  a  true  Democrat,  while  Hearst  is 
a  false  Democrat.  So  far  as  Mr.  Bryan  is  concerned,  he  under- 
took to  support  loyally  and  earnestly  and  with  all  his  powers  of 
eloquence  the  candidate  who  had  been  selected  by  the  Democratic 
N  ational  Convention." 

The  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  feels  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  metropolitan  cookery  when  good  men  and  true  sit 
down  ostensibly  to  dine  and  then  are  suddenly  consumed  with  pas- 
sion and  utter  words  sharper  than  the  sting  of  paprika.  The 
Times  thinks  Mr.  Nicoll's  words  had  better  been  left  unsaid,  for 
it  gravely  doubts  "  whether  Mr.  Hearst  is  any  better  for  it."  To 
quo(te  : 

"We  do  not  see  how  the  plight  of  the  Democratic  party  is  visi- 
bly improved  by  these  passionate  references  to  bygone  things. 
Mr.  Nicoll  accuses  Mr.  Hearst  of  treason  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  declares  that  he  and  his  agents,  while  they  accepted 
headquarters  hospitality,  stabbed  the  candidate  in  the  back.  At 
the  same  time  he  conferred  upon  Mr.  Bryan  all  the  honors  and 
titles  of  regularity,  and  praised  his  loyal  devotion  to  Judge 
Parker,  as  evinced  by  his  many  eloquent  campaign  speeches. 
Now,  while  nobody  can  produce  evidence  of  the  fact  that  would 
be  accepted  in  a  court  of  law,  it  is  very  generally  believed  that 
multitudes  of  Mr.  Bryan's  personal  following,  that  class  of  voters 
usually  described  as  Bryan  Democrats,  went  over  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt in  1904.  Mr.  Nicoll  says  Mr.  Bryan  could  not  help  that. 
Has  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Nicoll  that  Mr.  Hearst  may  be  equally 
blameless  for  the  disloyal  behavior  of  his  followers,  supposing 
him  to  have  had  followers?  Why  not  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  just  as  Mr.  Bryan  gets  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  his  case?" 

The  New  York  Journal,  needless  to  say,  dilates  upon  Mr. 
Nicoll's  characteristics  and  personal  appearance;  it  accuses  him 
of  being  the  hireling  of  Belmont  and  Thomas  F.  Ryan.  Even  its 
profound  learning  is  brought  to  bear  against  Mr.  Hearst's  enemies, 
as  is  shown  by  this  erudite  passage : 

"  Really,  Mr.  Ryan,  to  defeat  such  talent  as  you  hire  is,  in  the 
Persian  poet's  words,  'like  taking  candy  from  a  sick  child.' ' 

As  Mr.  Hearst's  connection  with  the  Democratic  party  is  seem- 
ingly at  an  end,  he  is  said  to  be  making  plans  to  get  himself 
nominated  for  governor  by  a  young  convention  of  his  own  on  July  4 
next.     Says  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  upon  this  : 

"The  ticket  is  to  be  non-partizan  and  cosmopolitan  and  inclu- 
sive of  various  creeds.     It  will  be  well  financed  ;   the  hire  will  be 


"  HEARSED." 

News  Item -A  break  has  occurred  in  the  former  close  friendship  be- 
tween William  J.  Bryan  and  William  R.  Hearst. 

—  Morris  in  the  Spokane  S/>nki-s>nan  Review* 
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worthy  of  the  laborers.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  man  good. 
There  ought  to  be  pickings  in  that  third-party  movement- if  it 
should  ever  be  started.  But  there  is  an  air  of  unreality  about 
these  Independence-league  plans.  'Hearst,' says  the  personal 
representative,  'polled  225,000  votes  in  this  city  last  fall,  and  he  is 
just  as  strong  up  the  State  as  he  is  here.'  The  personal  represen- 
tative can  not  believe  it,  or  the  organizing  for  victory  would  go  on. 
The  gas  seems  to  be  leaking  out  of  the  Hearst  balloon." 

It  does  look  that  way,  remarks  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.), 
"and  yet  is  it  not  too  soon  to  be  making  such  cheerful  predictions? 
Hearst  has  a  considerable  following  throughout  the  country." 
Nor  does  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  make  light  of  him.  He 
is  a  "  vote-getter,"  says  The  Journal,  and  it  adds: 

"  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Hearst  personally,  his  politi- 
cal strength  can  not  be  ignored.  No  doubt  victory  would  impair 
it,  for  his  followers  would  expect  much  more  of  him  than  he  could 
possibly  accomplish.  But  while  he  stands  for  the  existing  social 
and  political  discontent— based  to  some  extent  upon  imaginary 
grievances,  it  may  be,  but  still  not  altogether  without  justification 
— he  will  continue  to  have  formidable  support.  Clearly,  then,  if 
the  Democrats  succeed  in  defeating  him  in  the  convention  he  may 
still  be  able  to  defeat  them  at  the  polls.  If  he  can  not  be  himself 
elected  he  will  at  least  make  Republican  success  sure." 


of  any  such  vast  body  of  workmen  long  enough  to  effect  such  a 
colossal  object.  The  combination  is  sure  to  go  to  pieces  under 
the  attempt,  but  in  the  mean  time  vast  injury  may  be  done.  Capi- 
tal may  suffer  losses,  labor  may  sacrifice  itself  and  be  sacrificed, 
industries  may  be  temporarily  disorganized  and  traffic  interrupted, 


THE    MENACE   OF  A   COAL  STRIKE. 

THERE  is  something  radically  wrong  in  conditions  which  per- 
mit any  committee  or  set  of  men,  capitalists  or  working 
men,  holds  the  New  York  Journal  oj  Commerce,  "to  suspend  an 
important  industry  of  the  country  for  even  a  day."  And  much  the 
same  opinion  comes  from  many  another  source  at  this  crisis  in  the 
coal  regions.  No  sympathy  whatever  seems  to  exist  in  the  public 
mind  and  heart  for  the  miners.  It  seems  unlikely,  too,  at  this  wri- 
ting, that  the  President  will  intervene  in  this  instance.  The  New 
York  Sun  is  no  friend  of  organized  labor,  but  the  opinions  it  ex- 
presses concerning  the  coal  situation  seem  to  be  echoed  pretty 
largely  throughout  the  country,  excepting,  of  course,  the  labor 
press.     Says  The  Sun  : 

"It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  consumers,  that  is,  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people,  that  coal  shall  continue  to  be  mined.  It 
will  continue  to  be  mined  if  the  authorities,  local,  county,  and 
State,  do  their  duty.  They  must  prevent  disorder  and  protect 
non-union  workmen,  by  force  if  necessary,  by  all  the  armed  force 
of  the  State  if  necessary. 

"This  elementary  duty  was  not  performed  in  the  last  anthracite 
strike.  This  year  there  is  no  sympathetic  public  sentimentality 
upon  which  weak-kneed  officials  can  rely  in  winking  at  violence. 
The  public  has  learned  something  since  1902.  It  sympathizes  with 
itself.  The  law  is  not  on  strike.  It  must  keep  at  work.  It  must 
work  harder  than  ever." 

By  maintaining  the  principle  of  the  open  shop,  thinks  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  "  the  operators  are  upholding  one  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  a  democracy." 

The  press  express  indignation  at  the  utter  disregard  both  miners 
and  operators  have  shown  for  the  public.  "The  general  public," 
says  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  "  whose  interests  are  ostenta- 
tiously ignored  by  both  the  miners  and  operators,  have  a  profound 
concern  in  this  trouble."  The  public  is  already  footing  the  bills. 
As  the  New  York  World  observes,  to  retail  dealers  the  strike  is 
nothing  but  an  opportunity  "to  rake  in  more  dollars  for  them- 
selves." The  one  thing  left  the  consumer  is  to  pay.  To  cut  off 
the  supply  of  65,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  and  several  times  that 
amount  of  bituminous  coal,  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Press,  "  would 
be  a  hardship  that  would  pinch  every  home  and  every  factory  in 
the  United  States."  This,  adds  The  Press,  "  is  a  time  for  sane 
counsel  "  Unless  sane  counsel  prevails  others  besides  the  con- 
sumer will  suffer.  The  "monopoly  of  labor,"  in  the  opinion  of  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  will  also  suffer.     To  quote  : 

"  We  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  it  can  succeed  in  its  pur- 
pose.    The  forces  of  competition  are  too  strong  for  the  cohesion 


WILL    IT    BLOW   OVER  ? 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

and  disastrous  consequences  maybe  entailed  upon  the  whole  mass 
of  the  people.  The  sympathy  of  the  public,  the  power  of  opinion, 
the  authority  and  influence  of  government  within  the  range  of  its 
jurisdiction,  should  be  against  any  such  conspiracy  for  the  death 
of  competition  and  the  triumph  of  monopoly  in  one  of  the  great 
'basic  '  industries  of  the  country." 


MAYOR    DUNNE   ON    MUNICIPAL   OWNERSHIP. 

MUNICIPAL  ownership,  Mayor  Dunne  announces  in  the 
April  number  of  The  Reader,  has  come  to  stay  in  America, 
even  as  it  has  come  to  stay  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Australia. 
Mayor  Dunne,  who  is  a  deep  student  of  municipal  ownership  and 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Chicago  on  a  municipal-ownership  platform, 
particularly  expresses  his  joy  over  the  upshot  of  the  traction  situ- 
ation in  Chicago,  with  which  his  name  has  become  so  much  iden- 
tified. After  a  battle  of  years,  he  exults,  Chicago  is  emerging 
triumphant,  and  the  traction  corporations  lie  prostrate  at  the  end 
of  the  fray.  To  prove  that  municipally  owned  traction  will  be  a 
success  in  Chicago,  he  cites  the  matter  of  Chicago's  water  sys- 
tem. For  half  a  century,  he  points  out,  the  municipality  has  sup- 
plied its  citizens  with  water.  "It  does  this,  too,  at  a  rate  of  from 
four  to  ten  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  and  from  25  to  75  per 
cent,  lower  than  the  rates  exacted  by  any  privately  conducted 
water  system.  In  addition,  Chicago  receives  a  net  revenue  of 
$2,000,000  from  its  water,  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
collected,  and  gives  a  service  that  is  fairly  satisfactory." 

Five  principles  are  deduced  by  the  Mayor  as  the  products  of 
municipal  ownership  :  First,  the  cost  of  the  utility  to  the  public  is 
reduced.  Second,  the  efficiency  of  the  service  is  in  every  way  in- 
creased, modern  methods  are  substituted  in  the  reequipment  of 
lines  and  plants,  more  regular  service  with  better  schedules  is 
secured  invthe  case  of  traction,  accidents  are  numerically  reduced. 
In  the  third  place,  wages  are  increased  and  the  conditions  of  the 
workingman  operating  the  utilities  are  invariably  better.  Fourth, 
strikes  disappear.      And  fifth,  graft  and  corruption  are  eliminated. 

As  the  result  of  an  organized  investigation  on  his  part.  Mayor 
Dunne  found  that  "every  civilized  country  upon  the  earth,  except 
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a  few  that  could  be  counted  almost  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand — 
Bolivia,  Cuba,  Cyprus,  Hawaii,  Honduras,  and  the  United  States 
— owned  and  operated  its  own  telegraph  service."  In  some  coun- 
tries he  finds  that  even  the  telephone  business  is  controlled  by  the 
government,  so  that  in  Stockholm  and  other  Swedish  cities  even 
the  humbler  working  classes  can  afford  to  have  telephones  in  their 
homes.  Conditions  like  those  are  clearly  impossible,  he  shows, 
so  long  as  the  utilities  are  owned  by  individuals  who  conduct  them 
for  purposes  purely  of  private  gain.  And  yet  public  protest,  he 
says,  has  been  constantly  met  with  corporate  insolence.  For 
these  large  corporations,  and  especially  traction  corporations, 
have  wielded  at  times  a  dangerous  power,  particularly  in  our  polit- 
ical life.  Mayor  Dunne  cites  examples  of  Chicago  aldermen  who 
voted  favors  to  traction  companies  in  order  that  constituents 
might  have  employment  upon  the  companies'  lines.  And  yet,  he 
says,  "  the  cry  has  been  raised  by  opponents  of  municipal  owner- 
ship that  the  public  control  of  these  conveniences  would  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  a 'political  machine'  which  would  prove  a 
menace  to  any  municipality  involved.     This  cry  is  wholly  false." 

Up  to  February  14,  1904,  Mayor  Dunne  finds  that  142  cities  of 
Great  Britain  owned  and  operated  their  street-car  systems.  Since 
that  date  the  number  has  increased  rapidly,  and  now  there  are  24 
more  cities  constructing  municipal  street  railways.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  334  cities  and  towns  are  operating  their  electric- 
light  systems,  leaving  only  174  in  the  kingdom  tthat  are  privately 
owned.  A  great  many  cities  in  England  are  owning  and  operating 
their  own  telephone  systems,  and  recently  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  made  a  large  appropriation  for  the  taking  over  of 
the  telephone  systems  of  the  kingdom.  Of  the  six  cities  in  the 
world  which  have  now  either  approximated  or  passed  the  2,000,000 
mark  in  population,  Mayor  Dunne  finds  that,  to  begin  with, 
Vienna  operates  all  its  tramways.  Berlin  has  recently  set  aside 
$100,000,000  for  the  extension  of  the  municipal  system.  Paris  is 
building  itself  elaborate  underground  electric  tramways,  and  the 
way  is  being  opened  for  their  municipal  operation.  The  London 
County  Council  is  rapidly  reaching  out  to  incorporate  all  tramways 
in  the  municipal  system.  New  York  owns  twenty-four  miles  of 
subways,  and  now  at  last  Chicago's  turn  has  come. 

The  agitation,  observes  Mayor  Dunne,  "  has  grown  with  tre- 
mendous strength,  and  to-day  we  are  face  to  face  throughout  the 


cities  of  the  United  States,  as  to  whether  municipal  ownership 
must  be  put  into  effect  to  remedy  and  end  the  rapacity  and  evils 
of  private  ownership."  And  what  Europeans  have  done,  main- 
tains the  Mayor,  Americans  can  do.  They  are  in  no  mood  to  be 
further  trifled  with.  They  are  determined  that  their  exploitation 
by  private-utility  corporations  shall  cease.  "  They  are  determined 
that  the  property  and  power  held  for  the  good  of  all  shall  be  con- 
ducted for  the  good  of  all." 


THE   RACE   FOR   BIG    BATTLE-SHIPS. 

'THE  launching  of  the  great  English  battle-ship  Dreadnought 
*•  is  followed  almost  immediately  by  reports  from  Washing- 
ton that  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  favors  the  con- 
struction for  the  United  States  of  a  similar,  but  even  more  formi- 
dable, war-ship.  That  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  have  the  most 
powerful  battle-ship  in  the  world  is  in  itself,  according  to  the 
majority  of  the  press,  a  cause  sufficient  for  American  gratification. 
The  name  of  the  vessel,  the  Constitution,  adds  materially  to  the 
popularity  of  the  project  and  will,  says  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
"perpetuate  in  a  most  satisfactory  way  a  name  that  stirs  every 
American  who  reads  his  history."  But,  aside  from  appealing  to 
the  sentiment  of  a  nation  which  thrives  on  superlatives,  the  new 
battle-ship  is  welcomed  by  many  of  our  editorial  writers  as  satis- 
fying a  decidedly  practical  need  of  our  navy.  To  quote  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  more  at  length  : 

"It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  America  is  to  own  the 
biggest  battle-ship  afloat.  This  is  true  not  for  the  mere  sake  of 
boasting,  but  because  it  represents  a  wise  policy  and  exceptional 
forethought.  The  new  Constitution— all  hail  the  glorious  name  ! 
— is  to  be  a  monster  of  19,400  tons.  This  exceeds  by  1,400  tons 
the  new  British  battle-ship,  the  Dreadnought,  which  was  recently 
given  to  the  sea.  Germany,  France,  and  Japan  have  already 
taken  steps  to  build  18,000-ton  war-ships,  showing  that  the  trend 
of  the  best  naval  opinion  is  strongly  toward  big  ships  with  big 
guns 

"  Congress  has  shown  an  equally  commendable  spirit  in  follow- 
ing the  arguments  of  Admiral  Dewey,  who  champions  the  doctrine 
of  great  ships  and  heavy  guns.  The  cost  of  the  Constitution 
equipped  for  fighting  will  be  $10,000,000,  a  tidy  sum,  but  after  all 
the  best  insurance  money  conceivable." 

Of  the  $10,000,000  estimated  cost  of  the  battle-ship,  six  millions 
are  to  be  expended  for  the  construction  of  the  hull  and  machinery, 
exclusive  of  armor  and  armament.  According  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  this  sum  exceeds  by  $1,600,000  the  expenditure  for  simi- 
lar purposes  upon  the  next  largest  vessels  authorized  by  the  Navy 
Department.  This,  says  The  Tribune,  "  will  make  possible  the 
building  of  the  largest  and  most  formidable  battle-ship  in  the 
world." 

That  the  possession  of  such  a  tremendous  war-ship  would  not 
be  an  entirely  unmixed  benefit  to  the  country  is  hinted  by  some  of 
the  critics.     The  Florida  Times-Unioti  observes: 

"  The  request  for  a  vessel  of  the  Dreadnought  class  implies  a 
desire  to  prepare  for  a  possible  war  with  Great  Britain.  No  such 
war  is  conceivable.  With  Canada  bordering  the  United  States 
for  four  thousand  miles,  for  more  than  half  the  distance  being 
separated  only  by  an  imaginary  line,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
ground  to  apprehend  aggression  from  Great  Britain,  and  we  have 
not  the  slightest  cause  to  assume  an  aggressive  attitude  against 
her. 

"  And  unless  we  are  hunting  for  trouble  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  any  other  strong  nation." 


"  UP   IN   THE   AIR." 

Some  strap-hanging  the  public  doesn't  object  to. 

—Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record- Herald. 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

About  all  that  the  trusts  can  do  about  that  decision  is  to  look  reproachfully 
at  the  Supreme  Court. — The  Chicago  News. 

One  thing  is  certain.  If  Secretary  Taft  goes  to  the  Supreme  Court,  his 
decisions  are  bound  to  carry  weight. — The  Baltimore  American. 

It  is  assumed  that  under  the  new  method  of  spelling  the  person  who  adheres 
strictly  to  the  rules  will  be  entitled  to  a  Carnegie  hero  medal. — The  Toledo  Blade. 
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THE  NEW  ART  OF  LIGHTING. 

LIGHTING  by  "glow,"  or  by  the  reflection  of  rays  from  a  dull 
white  surface,  is  becoming  more  and  more  common.  Ac- 
cording to  the  writer  of  an  article  in  The  American  Ilhtstrated 
Magazine  this  was  first  done  on  a  large  scale  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition  in  1893,  where  it  was  adopted  by  Luther  Stieringer. 
Says  the  author : 

"  No  one  who  saw  the  illumination  of  the  Court  of  Honor  will 
forget  the  impression  it  made.  It  was  a  totally  new  thing,  an 
achievement  of  startling  progress  and  promise.  The  light  that  the 
Centennial  had  concentrated  into  violet  glares  was  softly  distrib- 
uted in  yellow  incandescents. 

"  From  that  time  till  his  death  Stieringer  lighted  all  the  Ameri- 
can expositions,  and  lit  each  better  than  the  last 

"At  Omaha  he  refined  on  this  idea  to  the  point  of  refusing  to 
admit  two  incandescents  of  different  voltage  in  one  vista.  And  at 
this  point  he  turned  from  the  method  of  lighting  that  had  been  in 
use  since  the  first  ape-man  kindled  the  first  fire,  to  a  totally  new 
one.  He  began  to  show  things,  not  lights;  to  do,  not  lighting, 
but  light-painting.  He  hid  his  lights  and  threw  their  radiance  on 
the  buildings,  bringing  out  their  architectural  ornament  in  bold 
relief,  or  painting  them  luminously  in  broad  washes  of  white  and 
black.  At  the  Philadelphia  Export  Exposition,  of  1899,  his  next 
effort,  he  gave  up  lighting  altogether  and  did  nothing  but  paint 
buildings  with  lights." 

According  to  this  writer,  indirect  lighting  of  this  sort  is  the 
method  of  the  future.     He  says : 

"Stieringer's  principle  has  already  been  applied  to  interior  illu- 
mination. The  cafe*  of  the  Adams  House  in  Boston  is  lit  by  a 
domed  ceiling  that  glows  gently  and  evenly  with  the  reflected  light 
of  hundreds  of  invisible  incandescent  bulbs  hidden  around  its  base. 
In  the  great  blue  dome  of  the  great  pillared  reading-room  of  Co- 
lumbia University  Library — the  noblest  educational  building  in 
the  country — hangs  what  is  locally  known  as  'the  mothball,'  a 
huge  globe  of  ground  glass.  It  is  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  floor,  yet  at  night,  when  four  calcium  lights  are  turned  on  it, 
its  subdued,  reflected  radiance  fills  the  whole  hall. 

"  These  are  probably  not  the  only  rooms  lit  (like  the  philoso- 
pher's lamp)  by  reflection,  and  they  certainly  do  not  say  the  last 


word  for  reflected  light.  The  trouble  with  light-painting  is  its 
wastefulness.  Like  the  ground  glass  around  the  arc  lamp,  it  ab- 
sorbs half  the  light  in  distributing  the  other  half.     But  the  recent 

investigation  and  discoveries  of  radio-active  and  radio-responsive 
substances  suggest  a  remedy  with  which  experiments  are  already 


Courtesy  of  **  The  American  Illustrated  Magazine." 

LUTHER   STIERINGER. 

He  abandoned  illumination  by  points  of  brilliant  intensity,  for  light- 
painting  by  even  distribution  of  glow. 

being  made.  Suppose  in  the  future  we  coat  our  walls  and  ceilings 
with  phosphorescent,  radio-responsive  substances,  capable  of  re- 
flecting, in  a  modified  form,  as  much  light  as  they  receive — barium 
sulfid,  calcium  sulfid,  willemite  (a  radio-responsive  silicate  of 
zinc)  or  any  of  a  hundred  others  at  our  hand.  In  a  given  case, 
suppose  we  select  from  these  the  one  that  will  radiate  the  quality 
of  light  most  desirable  under  the  special  circumstances.  Then  let 
us  throw  on  it  from  hidden  recesses  that  one  of  the  dozen  lights 
at  our  command  from  which  it  can  reflect  the  maximum  quantity 
of  the  kind  of  light  we  desire.  Thus,  perhaps,  we  shall  ultimately 
be  able  to  produce  at  any  time  a  light,  the  equivalent  in  strength, 
quality,  and  distribution  of  diffused  sunlight;  not  the  light  of  a 
gray  day,  but  the  light  of  a  fair  day  with  the  sun  under  a  fleecy 
cloud,  which,  so  far  as  human  experience  goes,  is  the  perfect 
light.  The  miracle  of  Joshua  will  be  at  our  command  ;  with  the 
turn  of  a  switch  we  shall  make  the  sun  and  moon  stand  still." 


Courtesy  of  "  The  American  Illustrated  Magazine." 

EXAMPLE   OF  ILLUMINATION   AT  THE    PORTLAND  EXPOSITION. 


ANOTHER  PINERO   MASTERPIECE  AT   LAST. 

BUT  three  successes  have  marked  the  London  dramatic  season 
now  closing,  and  of  these,  according  to  the  critics,  the  only 
legitimate  and  unqualified  one  has  been  Arthur  W.  Pinero's  new 
play,  "  His  House  in  Order,"  a  comedy  in  four  acts.  "  Nero  "  has 
owed  its  popularity  largely  to  the  marvels  of  its  spectacular  set- 
ting, while  Bernard  Shaw's  "  Major  Barbara"  was,  after  all,  a  suc- 
cess of  curiosity.  Mr.  Pinero's  new  work,  we  are  assured,  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  charged  with  the  quality  specifically  called  "dra- 
matic "  and  reaches  the  height  of  theatrical  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Pinero,  "  the  premier  British  playwright,"  has  had  no  gen- 
uine success  since  "  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  and  when  re- 
ports of  "  a  real  masterpiece  "  from  his  pen  began  to  appear,  great 
interest  and  lively  anticipation  were  excited.  "His  House  in 
Order"  is  different  from  any  one  of  his  "  trilogy  "  of  feminine 
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By  permission  of  Goupil  &  Co.,  Paris. 

This  picture  of  the  dying  Mozart  was  painted  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Shields,  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  first  exhibited  in  1882. 


TWO   PAINTINGS   WHICH   RAISE 


studies  of  which  "  Iris"  was  the  much-criticized  climax.  It  is  not 
tragic  :  it  does  not  involve  either  social  or  deeper  psychological 
problems.  It  is  a  comedy  full  of  humor,  albeit  its  ending  is  dis- 
tinctly serious  and  meant  to  be  significant.  The  plot  is  original, 
yet  in  a  sense  suggestive  of  that  of  "  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray." 
As  a  study  of  character  it  is  declared  to  surpass  anything  previ- 
ously done  by  Mr.  Pinero  :  technically,  say  many  of  the  critics,  the 
play  is  flawless. 

The  story,  as  summarized  in  the  various  London  reviews,  is  as 
follows  : 

Filmer  Jesson,  M.P.,  is  a  man  of  forty,  a  precise,  methodical, 
cold  person— a  prig,  in  fact— who  is  married  to  a  woman  of  twenty- 
seven,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman.  Mrs.  Jesson  is  the  second 
wife,  and  is  perpetually  reminded  of  that  fact.  She  has  none  of 
the  virtues  of  the  first  Mrs.  Jesson— the  saintly  Annabel,  who  had 
died  from  injuries  received  in  a  carriage  accident;  she,  Nina,  is 
careless,  gay,  warm-hearted,  impulsive,  unconventional ;  her  pre- 
decessor, she  hears  from  everybody,  was  a  model  of  propriety, 
efficiency,  respectability,  and  tact.  As  Nina  is  a  poor  housekeeper, 
Jesson  has  invited  Geraldine,his  deceased  wife's  sister,  to  assume 
the  duties  of  housekeeper.  Nina  is  jealous  of  her  rights,  resentful 
and  dissatisfied  generally.  The  fine  country-house  is  decidedly 
not  in  order  ;  the  second  marriage— a  love  match  tho  it  was— is  a 
failure. 

The  play  opens  on  the  day  of  an  important  ceremony.  Jesson 
has  promised  to  give  a  park  to  his  constituents  in  honor  of  the  first 
Mrs.  Jesson,  and  it  is  to  be  dedicated  on  the  third  anhiversary  of 
her  death.  Her  father,  Sir  Daniel  Ridgeley,  a  sanctimonious, 
narrow,  dull  man  ;  her  mother,  a  hard,  vain,  insolent  woman,  and 
her  brother,  a  scamp  and  fool— the  whole  family,  in  short,  had 
been  invited  to  the  Jesson  house  to  witness  the  ceremony.  The 
second  Mrs.  Jesson,  who  is  treated  as  a  "negligible  quantity,"  is 
in  a  rage.  She  has,  however,  a  friend  and  sympathizer  in  Jesson's 
brother.  Hilary,  a  diplomat,  just  then  visiting  him.  He  alone  un- 
derstands her  and  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  situation.  But  little, 
apparently,  can  be  done.  Everybody  is  a  worshiper  of  the  late 
Annabel  and  an  unconscious  enemy  of  the  present  Mrs.  Jesson. 

Unpleasant  "scenes"  and  incidents  occur,  illustrating  the  rebel- 
lious attitude  of  Nina,  the  stupidity  of  Jesson,  and  the  egotism  and 
tyranny  of  the  Ridgeley  family.     Hilary  induces  Nina  to  make 


some  concessions,  but  she  does  so  in  vain.  Any  display  of  hu- 
mility on  her  part  is  taken  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  an  admission  of 
inferiority. 

At  last  something  happens.  Master  Derek,  Jesson's  spoiled 
child,  who  treats  his  step-mother  with  contempt,  is  the  instrument 
of  her  salvation.  He  has  been  permitted,  at  last,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  room  his  mother  had  used  as  her  boudoir— never 
opened  till  now.  While  playing,  he  finds  a  bag  containing  letters. 
Mrs.  Jesson  happens  to  see  them,  becomes  interested,  reads  on, 
and  finds  that  they  were  written  by  the  saintly  Annabel  to  another 
man,  a  major,  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  who  had  abused  Jes- 
son's confidence  and  won  the  heart  of  his  wife. 

Nina's  impulse,  naturally,  is  to  expose  the  late  Annabel  and 
confound  her  oppressors.  An  easy  triumph  is  hers — one  word  will 
suffice.  But  she  consults  Hilary,  her  sole  friend,  and  he  makes  an 
appeal  to  her  better  self,  to  her  generosity,  to  her  sense  of  the 
Jesson  honor.  She  is  finally  persuaded,  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ment used  by  Hilary  being  that  the  letters  themselves  prove  that 
Annabel  was  killed  on  the  very  day  that  she  intended  to  elope 
with  her  lover.  Was  not  that  "  the  hand  of  God  "  and  sufficient 
punishment? 

The  letters  are  to  be  suppressed,  burned.  But  before  this  is 
done  the  Ridgeleys  and  Jesson  himself  treat  the  poor  Nina  so  out- 
rageously that  Hilary  himself  shows  Jesson  the  incriminating  let- 
ters. The  effect  maybe  imagined.  The  Ridgeleys  are  dethroned 
— told  that  they  may  remain  as  guests,  not  as  masters.  Nina's 
qualities  are  understood  and  appreciated,  and  order  reigns  in  the 
house — an  order  founded  on  trust  and  affection. 

The  critics  find  fault  with  the  dramatist's  style;  it  is  too  artifi- 
cial and  "  literary,"  they  say.  Other  features  of  the  play  are  an- 
imadverted upon  by  some.  But  on  the  whole  the  verdict  is  highly 
favorable.     The  London  Times  says: 

"The  art  of  drama  is,  quintessentially,  the  art  of  story-telling, 
as  the  sculptors  say,  'in  the  round.'  Mr.  Pinero  is  supreme  as  a 
story-teller  of  that  sort.  We  are  always  keenly  interested  in  what 
his  people  are  doing  at  the  moment;  we  always  have  the  liveliest 
curiosity  about  what  they  are  going  to  do  a  moment  later.  He 
knows  it  is  the  dramatist's  main  business  to  'get  along,'  and  he 
gets  along  in  'His  House  in  Order'  at  a  record  pace.  The  play 
tells  a  plain  tale  plainly,  with  the  directness  of  a  novel  of  Defoe; 
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Photograph  by  Pach  Bros.,  New  York. 

This  represents  the  same  subject,  as  treated  by  the  late  Hungarian  painter,  Michael  Munkacsy.    The  painting  is  dated  iS 


A   QUESTION    OF   ART   ETHICS. 

there  are  no  suspensions,  no  digressions.  It  displays  a  richly 
comic  invention,  it  culminates  in  a  situation  of  tremendous  seri- 
ousness, it  reveals  that  quasi-classic  element  of  drama,  the  'purg- 
ing '  of  a  will,  and  it  has  a  perpetual  undertone  of  almost  mocking 
irony.  Not,  of  course,  that  this  work,  any  more  than  any  other 
work,  is  flawless.  Mr.  Pinero,  tho  he  has  subdued,  has  not  com- 
pletely conquered  his  weakness  for  talking  like  a  book.  And  we 
shall  have  to  point  to  one  passage  which  seems  to  suggest  that  he 
has  neglected  Johnson's  advice  to  Boswell  to 'clear  his  mind  of 
cant.'  But,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  'His  House  in  Order'  is  a  very 
choice  specimen  of  Pinero-work  ;  in  other  words,  a  play  yielding 
the  highest  possible  measure  of  delight." 


WAS  MUNKACSY   AN   ARTISTIC   PLAGIARIST? 

TO  what  extent  may  an  artist  legitimately  utilize  ideas  con- 
tained in  the  rough  sketches  of  his  pupils?  Can  it  be  main- 
tained that  in  painting,  as  in  poetry,  an  idea  belongs  to  him  who 
best  expresses  it  ?  These  questions  of  artistic  ethics  are  suggested 
by  the  case  of  Thomas  W.  Shields's  and  Michael  Munkacsy's 
paintings  of  the  death  of  Mozart,  a  case  now  brought  prominently 
before  the  public  by  the  decision  of  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke, 
the  new  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  to  hang  the 
two  paintings  side  by  side  in  that  institution.  "  Their  juxtaposi- 
tion," says  the  New  York  Times,  "  will  be  due  to  the  sense  of  fair- 
ness of  the  new  director,  who  seeks  to  do  justice  to  an  American 
artist,  altho  this  justification  is  at  the, expense  of  a  canvas  among 
the  largest  and  most  celebrated  in  the  museum  "  Not  only  do 
both  pictures  deal  with  the  same  subject,  but  they  are  strikingly 
similar  in  the  posing  of  the  figures.  Thomas  W.  Shields  was  at 
one  time  a  pupil  of  the  late  Hungarian  artist,  and  the  curious  simi- 
larity of  the  two  works  is  thus  explained  by  him  in  the  course  of 
an  interview  published  in  The  Times : 

"  When  I  was  a  lad  I  remember  hearing  my  father  tell  of  a  man 
named  Mollenhauer,  who  was  the  'cellist  in  those  days  at  the  old 
Metropolitan  Theater.  He  was  also  the  leader  of  the  orchestra. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance  he  had  called  his  orchestra 
about  him  to  explain  that  an  absent  member  among  them  was 
dying  and  that  he  had  sent  word  that  he  would  not  be  afraid  to  go 


away  if  the  old  friends  would  but  come  to  his  room  and  play  for 
him  his  favorite  music. 

"  It  was  late  at  night  and  the  men  were  weary  after  two  perform- 
ances, but  they  went  in  a  body  to  where  their  comrade  was  dying, 
and  there  played  until  dawn,  when  the  musician  passed  away, 
smiling  upon  his  friends.  The  story  made  a  vivid  impression  on 
me,  and  I  thought  of  it  again  and  again,  so  that  I  used  to  picture 
the  scene. 

"  I  showed  some  aptitude  for  art  and  a  longing  to  be  an  artist, 
so  that  my  parents  gratified  my  wish  and  sent  me  to  Europe, 
where  in  time  I  became  one  of  the  pupils  of  Munkacsy.  There 
were  several  of  us  jovial  friends,  working  hard,  and  in  our  spare 
moments  making  sketches  of  what  we  hoped  to  make  master- 
pieces when  our  time  came. 

"  The  idea  of  a  dying  musician  came  to  me  often,  and  one  after- 
noon I  pictured  what  had  been  in  my  mind  for  so  many  years.  I 
sent  this  to  my  uncle,  who  sent  the  copy  back  to  me,  with  a  letter 
of  appro  val,  but  urging  that  I  study  the  libraries  of  Paris  to  see  if 
there  had  not  been  some  famous  musician  who  had  died  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances.  He  said  that  if  it  had  happened  to  an  obscure 
player  in  an  orchestra,  the  chances  were  that  the  same  emotions 
and  wishes  would  have  led  to  the  same  thing  with  one  of  the  great 
composers. 

"  Acting  on  this  suggestion  it  was  not  difficult  to  learn  that 
Mozart  had  died  under  exactly  these  circumstances.  I  made  an- 
other sketch,  which  is  practically  that  of  Munkacsy,  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

"When  this  seemed  worthy  to  be  shown  to  my  master  I  took  it 
to  him.  His  wife  was  by  his  side  at  the  time.  I  was  fearful  of 
his  verdict,  but  was  delighted  when  he  grasped  it  and  looked  at  it 
eagerly  for  a  few  minutes.  He  seemed  to  hesitate  and  then  said  : 
'  I  will  keep  this.  The  idea  is  good,  but  you  are  not  strong  enough 
for  that  work.'  His  wife  said  something,  in  Hungarian  I  think, 
which  I  now  believe  to  have  been  that  I  could  make  nothing  out 
of  it,  and  that  in  time  he  could  do  it.  I  made  many  other  sketches, 
showing  them   to  him,  but  he  kept  putting  me  off,  saying,  'Try 


Finally,  however,  Mr.  Shields  began  to  paint  his  picture,  fol- 
lowing the  idea  of  the  first  sketch.  He  brought  his  painting  to 
America  in  an  unfinished  state,  continued  his  work  upon  it,  and 
exhibited  it  in  the  National  Academy  in   1S82 — two  years  before 
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the  date  of  Munkacsy's  picture.  "  My  first  sketch,  reproduced  in 
the  Munkacsy  picture,"  he  says,  "  was  made  in  1878."  Mr.  Shields 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  difference  between  his  picture  and  my  first  sketch,  which 
he  retained,  was  that  he  cut  out  the  musicians  back  of  the  singers 
and  placed  a  child  back  of  the  dying  man,  which  I  did  not  regard 
as  a  betterment.  He  also  added  a  man  looking  at  the  dying  com- 
poser from  behind  the  piano,  which  I  then  acknowledged,  and  now 
acknowledge,  added  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  grouping." 


DOUBTS  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  AN  ENGLISH 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 

"^HE  new  Oxford  Dictionary,  giving  the  history  of  each  word, 
*  makes  a  scholar  ridiculous  who  claims  that  any  effective 
improvement  in  spelling  could  not  be  made  without  breaking  with 
the  history  and  etymology  of  the  language."  writes  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  j  and  he  adds  :  "  The 
chief  editor  of  the  new  Oxford  writes  me  that  one  of  its  strongest 
claims  to  recognition  and  support  is  that  it  banishes  forever  the 
idea  that  English  was  formed  by  rule  or  with  any  regard  to  histor- 
ical or  etymological  claims."  This  statement  practically  reduces 
the  term  "English  orthography"  to  an  anomaly;  and  the  words 
of  Prof.  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  "the  foremost  authority  on  the 
usages  of  the  English  language  in  the  United  States,"  seem  to  lead 
to  the  same  startling  conclusion.  "  Of  all  civilized  languages,"  he 
says,  in  an  interview  reported  in  the  New  York  Herald,  "English 
is  the  worst  spelled."  This  because,  among  other  reasons,  Eng- 
lish orthography  "  was  never  the  work  of  scholars  in  anyway," 
but  was  fixed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  printing-house.  Thus  "  the 
compositor  established  our  sacred  spelling."  Professor  Louns- 
bury goes  on  to  say  of  our  language  : 

"  Originally  phonetic,  it  is  a  combination  of  two  different  sys- 
tems. It  has  been  so  modified  that  now  the  English-speaking 
peoples  have  lost  the  phonetic  sense.  .  .  .  Many  changes  have  in 
the  centuries  taken  place  in  the  pronunciation  of  English, and  as  a 
result  we  have  spellings  which  stand  for  sounds  which  are  no 
longer  employed.  The  phonetic  sense  has  been  almost  destroyed, 
and  spelling  has  become  a  matter  of  authority — an  arbitrary  thing 
— an  act  of  memory.  The  consonants  alone  have  remained  faith- 
ful; the  vowels  have  gone  to  the  dogs." 


The  protest  of  certain  English  authors  against  simplified  spell- 
ing draws  from  Professor  Lounsbury  the  following  comment: 

"One  of  the  most  astonishing  things  which  have  resulted  from 
the  present  agitation  for  a  simplified  spelling  is  the  protest  from 
English  authors,  who  cry  out  against  the  proposed  change  as 
'barbarous.'  Here  is  Rider  Haggard  saying  that  the  language  of 
the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  is  good  enough  for  him.  He  will  find 
the  original  spelling  of  the  Bible  very  different  from  that  of  the 
present  day,  and  that  Shakespeare's  works  as  originally  spelled 
can  now  hardly  be  read  at  all. 

"  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  is  not  writing  the  language  of  the  Bible 
and  Shakespeare.  We  find  in  Shakespeare  such  spellings  as  'the- 
ater '  for 'theatre,' and 'center  '  for.' centre,' and  the  text  abounds 
in  numerous  examples  of  the  difference  between  the  present  or- 
thography and  that  of  his  time. 

"  I  know  of  no  class  of  men  who  are  so  ignorant  of  the  history 
and  derivation  of  their  own  language  as  the  average  English  men 
of  letters.  I  am  not  referring  to  English  scholars,  for  they  know. 
The  English  author  regards  the  speech  of  to-day  as  sacred,  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  its  spelling  has  undergone  many  changes 
and  even  now  is  being  constantly  altered.  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  in  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  are  many 
examples  of  the  way  in  which  English  orthography  has  been 
modified." 

Nevertheless,  he  believes  that  "  if  the  reformed  spelling  ever 
does  succeed,  it  will  be  through  the  English  and  not  through  the 
Americans." 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  De  Mille  is  indignant  at  Dr.  Ludwig  Fukla's  statement 
that  an  American  had  "  plagiarized"  his  play  "  The  Lost  Paradise."  Mrs.  De 
Mille  writes  : 

"  The  American  who  has  been  charged  with  having  plagiarized  Doctor  Fulda's 
play  '  The  Lost  Paradise'  was  my  late  husband,  Henry  C.  De  Mille.  Mr.  De 
Mille  based  his  drama  upon  Doctor  Fulda's  '  Das  Verlome  Paradies,'  writing  a 
new  plot  around  it.  On  every  program  that  was  published  this  was  mentioned 
and  Mr.  De  Mille  was  informed  that  Doctor  Fulda  had  to  have  five  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  receipts,  and  it  w  s  upon  this  basis  that  Mr.  De  Mille's  contract  was  made. 
On  his  death-bed  Mr.  De  Mille  said  to  his  wife, '  You  will  be  able  to  live  on  the 
proceeds  of  "The  Lost  Paradise"  (his  last  play)  until  you  can  get  upon  your  feet.' 
Imagine,  then,  Mrs.  De  Mille's  amazement  when  she  was  informed  that  after  a 
certain  length  of  time  the  rights  to  place  the  play  were  vested  in  the  German 
author,  and  the  income  upon  which  Mr.  De  Mille  had  depended  for  the  support 
of  his  family  was  violently  and  unexpectedly  wrested  from  them.  This  would 
never  have  been  brought  before  the  public  but  for  the  unjust  remarks  of  Doctor 
Fulda  regarding  the  American  who  plagiarized  '  The  Lost  Paradise.'  " 

NEWSPAPER  correspondents  have  been  advocating,  as  an  antidote  to  our 
"  telegraphic"  style  of  literature,  the  inauguration  of  an  all-cssa..  magazine, 
such  as  flourished  in  the  days  of  Addison,  Steele,  and  Johnson. 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENITON. 


THE   ORIGIN   OF   MAN. 

WHEN  Darwin's  "  Descent  of  Man  "  first  apprised  the  general 
public  that  there  was  scientific  evidence  for  the  belief  that 
man  and  the  apes  had  a  common  ancestry,  there  was  an  outcry  of 
horror  and  incredulity,  followed  by  a  running  fire  of  ridicule. 
Time  has  made  this  view  familiar  even  to  those  who  do  not  yet 
accept  it  in  its  entirety,  and  there  are  now  many  who  even  do  not 
find  it  at  variance  with  the  Christian  faith.  The  present  evidence 
for  it,  as  the  author  finds  it,  is  condensed  into 
a  chapter  with  the  same  heading  as  this  article, 
by  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby  in  his  new  book  on 
"Evolution  the  Master  Key."  After  noting 
that  the  most  important  work  since  Darwin  and 
Huxley  in  the  elucidation  of  what  he  calls 
"  the  most  interesting  inference  from  the  theory 
of  organic  evolution  "  has  been  done  in  the 
anthropological  laboratory  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, the  university  of  the  Darwins,  father 
and  sons,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 


"The  nearest  animals  to  man  are  the  chim- 
panzee, gorilla,  orang-utan,  and  gibbon  —  the 
four  kinds  of  anthropoid  ape.  No  amount  of 
correction  will  apparently  destroy  the  popular 
error  that  man  is  descended  from  one  or  other 
of  these  apes.  This,  however,  no  biologist  has 
suggested.  What  all  biologists  believe,  never- 
theless, is  that  man  and  certain  of  these  apes 
have  a  common  ancestor.  Both  Darwin  and 
Huxley  thought  the  chimpanzee  and  the  gorilla 
to  be  the  apes  most  nearly  related  to  man,  and 
the  present  opinion  appears  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence, on  the  whole,  to  the  chimpanzee ;  while 
agreeing  with  the  general  conclusion  of  Darwin 
that  man,  the  gorilla,  and  the  chimpanzee  are 
derived  from  a  common  ancestor  now  extinct. 
This  ancestor  may  perhaps  have  more  nearly  resembled  the  gibbon 
than  any  other  existing  form. 

"The  older  evidence  for  man's  relation  to  the  anthropoid  apes  is 
familiar  to  all.  He  resembles  them  in  physical  structure  to  an  al- 
most incredible  degree.  He  shares  with  the  chimpanzee  and  the 
gorilla  some  three  hundred  structural  features  which  are  not  even 
possessed  by  any  of  the  lowest  order  of  monkeys.  His  earlier 
stages  of  development  are  quite  indistinguishable  from  those  of 
the  anthropoid  apes,  about  the  embryology  of  which  very  little 
was  known  in  the  early  days  of  evolution.  But  recently  there  have 
been  discovered  two  noteworthy  facts  which  are  of  theoretical  in- 
terest and  may  prove  to  be  of  great  practical  importance. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  has  recently  been  found  that  there  is  a 
whole  series  of  diseases  which  are  common  to  man  and  the  anthro- 
poid apes,  but  which  attack  no  lower  animal.  For  long  these  were 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  man  alone,  but  Metchnikoff  and  his  fel- 
low-workers at  the  Pasteur  Institute  have  shown  that  certain  of 
them  can  be  communicated  to  the  anthropoid  ape,  and  that  pro- 
tective or  curative  sera  can  be  produced  in  this  fashion.  This 
fact  clearly  points  to  a  profound  resemblance  in  the  bodily  chem- 
istry—a physiological  similarity  no  less  striking  than  the  anatomi- 
cal resemblances  so  familiar— of  man  and  these  creatures." 

The  second  recent  discovery— that  of  the  literal  "blood-  relation- 
ship "  of  man  and  certain  apes — has  several  times  been  noted  in 
these  columns  in  the  past  few  years.  Hitherto,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, it  has  been  well-nigh  impossible  to  distinguish  human  blood 
from  that  of  other  mammals.  Mammalian  blood  could  be  distin- 
guished from  the  blood  of  birds  by  the  characteristic  shape  of  the 
corpuscles,  but  to  distinguish  between  the  blood  of  a  man  and  a 
dog  was  often  a  task  that  baffled  the  expert.     The  author  goes  on  : 

"Now,  however,  it  has  been  shown  that  when  the  blood  of  a 
given  animal,  say  a  dog,  is  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  an 
animal  of  another  kind,  such  as  a  cat,  the  red  corpuscles  of  the 
cat  are  destroyed  and  disintegrated  ;  whereas  if  the  dog's  blood 


DR.   C.   W.  SALEEBY. 


"  Henceforth,"  he  says,  "  he  who  doubts  that 
man  and  the  chimpanzee  have  a  common  an- 
cestor must  be  congratulated  on  his  inviolate 
mind.    Facts  have  no  terrors  for  him." 


be  injected  into  another  dog  no  sucli  disintegration  01  <  urs. 
I  I'  nee,  in  distinguishing  between  Ihe  blood  of  a  man  and  a  dog  it 
is  only  necessary  to  make  a  sterile  solution  of  the  blood  stain  and 
inject  it  into  a  dog.  li  'haemolysis  '  occurs,  the  blood  can  not  be 
canine;  if  it  does  not,  the  blood  must  certainly  he  canine.  Now 
the  astonishing  and  even  bizarre  fact  is  that  the  blood  of  the  an- 
thropoid ape  gives  the  characteristic  human  reaction,  while  the 
blood  of  the  lower  monkeys  does  not.  In  other  words,  the  blood 
of  man  and  of  the  anthropoid  ape  are  identical  when  judged  by 
this,  the  most  subtle  and  delicate  of  all  known  tests. 

"To  the  evidence  of  anatomy  in  favor  of  man's  intimate  rela- 
tionship with  the  anthropoid  ape  there  has,  therefore,  been  added 
that  of  comparative  pathology,  of  embryology, 
and  of  physiological  chemistry.  Many  more 
facts  might  be  adduced,  such  as  the  recent 
discovery  that  a  function  hitherto  thought  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  human  female  is  also 
displayed  by  the  anthropoid  ape.  Henceforth 
he  who  doubts  that  man  and  the  chimpanzee 
have  a  common  ancestor  must  be  congratulated 
on  his  inviolate  mind.  Facts  have  no  terrors 
for  him." 

Dr.  Saleeby  believes  that  the  inheritance  of 
mental  qualities  from  our  simian  ancestors  is 
as  certain  as  that  of  physical  qualities.  He 
thus  takes  issue  with  such  biologists  as  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace,  who  long  ago  distressed  Dar- 
win by  declining  to  accept  the  conclusion  that 
man's  mental  or  psychical  characteristics  have 
ascended  by  the  same  "base  degrees  "  as  his 
body.     Says  the  writer : 

"Their  view  .  .  .  is  not  only  inherently  un- 
tenable, as  palpably  depending  not  on  facts 
but  on  what  Prof.  William  James  calls  the 
'will  to  believe,'  but  it  is  compelled  to  ignore 
the  inseparable  relation  between  man's  mental 
characters  and  his  physical  structure,  while  it 
can  only  be  held  by  those  who  are  totally 
ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  facts  of  comparative 
psychology.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plain  that  this  doctrine 
of  the  independent  and  mystic  origin  of  the  human  mind 
will  continue  to  be  supported  when  none  but  such  as 
believe  in  the  flatness  of  the  earth  and  the  like  will  be 
found  to  support  the  theory  of  the  special  creation  of  man's  body. 
Thus  we  find  the  position  of  Wallace  to  be  the  furthest  that  is 
taken  by  the  most  enlightened  theologians  of  to-day,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  evident  that  no  theologian  can  possibly  afford  to  go  further. 
But  whoso  cares  to  consider  the  now  undisputed  origin  of  the 
human  body,  and  the  fact  that  the  mind  of  each  individual  human 
being  is  developed  in  association  with  the  development  of  a  speck 
of  protoplasm  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  will  scarcely  be 
found  ranged  among  the  few  who  keep  the  flag  of  special  creation 
still  flying  in  this  last  stronghold— a  castle  in  the  air,  if  ever  there 
was  one." 


The  "Touchiness"  of  Wireless.  —  Wireless  telegraphy 
is  compared  by  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  January  27)  to  a  good  but 
excitable  man,  capable  of  doing  excellent  work,  but  apt  to  "  fly  off 
the  handle  "  on  the  slightest  provocation.  This  simile  is  suggested 
by  a  recent  communication  in  Dncde's  Annalen,  in  which  Mr. 
Sachs,  a  German  experimenter,  reports  on  the  way  in  which  space- 
telegraphy  is  affected  by  environments  of  various  kinds.  From 
Sachs's  results  it  would  appear  that  wireless  is  very  delicate  and 
susceptible  to  outside  influences.     Says  the  writer  in  Cosmos  : 

"  By  placing  the  transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus  at  differ- 
ent heights  above  the  ground,  he  found  that  the  transmission  is 
much  better  at  a  certain  height  than  near  the  earth.  The  augmen- 
tation of  effect  with  height  proves  that  the  conductibility  of  the 
earth  interferes,  and  that  the  electromagnetic  energy  is  powerfully 
absorbed  and  slightly  reflected.  Besides,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account  the  length  of  waves  employed  ;  for  short  waves  trans- 
mitted over  terra  firma  the  author  concludes  that  the  influence  of 
the  earth  is  always  clearly  unfavorable.     On  the  contrary,  if  the 
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Herizan  waves  used  are  of  great  length,  the  earth,  and  especially 
the  sea.  may  be  sufficiently  conducting  to  aid  transmission  to  an 
important  degree  The  practical  use  of  the  system  has  already 
shown  the  fact  that  communication  over  the  sea  is  easier  than  over 
continents. 

"Mr.  Sachs,  continuing  his  experiments  along  this  line,  has 
shown  that  the  neighborhood  of  human  beings  acts  unfavorably 
on  the  transmission  and  especially  the  reception  of  signals. 
Whence  it  would  appear  that,  altho  the  new  telegraphy  is  doubt- 
less of  great  service  to  humanity,  it  is  certainly  very  delicate  and 
susceptible,  like  certain  people  who  are  excellent  at  bottom,  but 
who  are  affected  in  an  exaggerated  way  by  the  least  excitement." 
—  Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


JUPITER'S   BELTS   IN   THE    LABORATORY. 

INTERESTING  experiments  on  centrifugal  pressure  in  a  rota- 
ting fluid,  showing  the  formation,  in  a  globular  mass,  of  belts 
corresponding  to  the  bands  on  the  planet  Jupiter  and  the  zones  of 
calms  at  the  two  tropics  on  our  own  earth,  have  been  made  at 
Longwy,  France,  by  Mr.  De  Saintignon.  The  experimenter  be- 
lieves that  these  results  confirm  a  theory  that  he  holds  regarding 


THE   BANDS   OF  JUPITER   PRODUCED  EXPERIMENTALLY. 

molecular  movement  in  fluids  subjected  to  variable  forces.  He 
writes  to  Cosmos  (Paris,  March  3)  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from 
the  editor  of  that  periodical : 

"  I  send_you  a  photograph  of  my  experiment  made  at  Longwy 
with  a  ghrS^lobe  20  centimeters  [8  inches]  in  diameter,  contain- 
ing powdered  carbon  in  suspension  in  water.  Two  carbon  zones 
were  formed  at  a  latitude  of  about  30°,  on  each  side  of  the  equa- 
tor, some  time  after  the  sphere  was  rapidly  rotated. 

"This  is  the  experimental  reproduction  of  the  zone  of  calms  at 
Cancer  and  Capricorn  and  of  the  position  of  anticyclones  on  the 
ocean;  it  is  also  an  image  of  the  two  bands  on  Jupiter.  Finally, 
it  is  the  experimental  proof  of  my  general  hypothesis  on  differen- 
tial pressures  in  fluids. 

"  When  a  fluid  is  subjected  to  a  system  of  forces  constantly  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  in  the  direction  of  their  own  action,  there 
are  produced,  on  opposite  sides  of  each  molecule,  corresponding  to 
this  direction,  two  unequal  pressures,  resulting  in  a  differential 
pressure  on  the  molecule.  This  pressure,  or  push,  acting  on  all 
the  molecules,  results  in  a  molecular  movement  in  the  fluid  from 
the  weaker  to  the  greater  force,  no  matter  what  the  direction  of 
the  forces  may  be. 


"A  fluid  sphere  subjected  to  centrifugal  force  gives  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  double  application  of  this  principle  to  forces  in- 
creasing and  decreasing  along  their  own  direction.  It  is  known 
that  the  tangential  component  of  centrifugal  force  [the  part  of  the 
force  that  tends  to  cause  motion  along  the  surface]  .  .  .  constantly 
increases  from  the  poles  to  latitude  45%  where  it  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum, and  then  decreases  from  this  latitude  to  the  equator,  where 
it  vanishes. 

"According  to  my  hypothesis,  this  should  give  rise  to  a  molec- 
ular movement  from  the  poles  toward  the  equator,  and  another 
from  the  equator  toward  the  poles;  I  can  give  numerous  reasons 
to  show  why  the  meeting  of  these  currents  can  not  take  place  at 
the  theoretical  limit  of  45  .  It  does  take  place  at  about  301,  as 
shown  in  the  experiment  and  by  the  actual  position  of  the  calms 
of  Cancer  and  Capricorn." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


LYING    AS   A   DISEASE. 

THAT  a  confirmed  habit  of  purposeless  lying,  when  present  in 
an  adult,  is  a  true  disease  is  asserted  in  American  Medicine 
(Philadelphia,  January  13)  by  Dr.  Alfred  Gordon,  of  Jefferson 
Medical  College.  This  condition  is  often  observed  in  young  chil- 
dren, where,  says  Dr.  Gordon,  it  is  due  to  "errors  of  perception 
and  misinterpretation,"  the  natural  accompaniments  of  "  a  life  full 
of  creative  imagination  and  free  from  inhibition."  Dr.  Gordon 
goes  on  to  say : 

"This  condition  makes  its  appearance  in  a  child  from  the  mo- 
ment the  psychic  life  becomes  active,  increases  gradually  during 
the  first  few  years,  but  then  imperceptibly  decreases,  and  disap- 
pears at  puberty  in  normal  individuals.  This  is  a  natural  phys- 
iologic cycle  of  events.  Should  the  condition  persist  instead 
of  disappearing,  we  have  then  to  deal  with  a  pathologic 
condition 

"A  pathologic  tendency  for  exaggeration,  for  telling  untruths, 
for  inventing  impossible  events,  may  be  present  in  an  adult  as  well 
as  in  a  child.  In  both  cases  it  can  be  considered  as  a  stigma  of 
mental  degeneration.  .  .  .  Men  that  had  unusually  large  opportu- 
nities to  observe  idiots,  like  Bourneville,  for  example,  state  that 
deception  and  falsehoods  are  precocious  symptoms.  But  there  is 
a  far  larger  class  of  young  individuals,  so-called  degenerates,  who 
present  these  morbid  symptoms  to  a  more  pronounced  degree. 
These  intellectual  weaklings  do  not  progress  with  their  age;  they 
are  psychically  infants,  are  deprived  of  power  of  reasoning,  of 
criticism.  They  are  easily  influenced,  they  are  highly  suggestible. 
While  in  some  cases  these  youths  show  the  tendency  for  lying,  for 
misrepresenting  facts,  etc.,  a  tendency  which  leads  to  harmless 
consequences,  in  another  group  of  cases  the  brutal  and  perverted 
instinct  is  the  main  feature.  In  the  latter  case,  malice,  hatred, 
jealousy,  revengefulness,  cruelty,  desire  for  destruction,  are  the 
manifestations  of  such  young  degenerates.  These  young  mon- 
strosities show  a  precocious  criminal  instinct,  which  is  so  impor- 
tant properly  to  interpret  from  a  legal  standpoint.  .  .  .  The  differ- 
ence between  the  adult  and  the  child  lies  in  the  degree.  Altho 
such  adults  present  an  infantile  intellect,  the  effect  of  years' 
observation  renders  them  more  proficient  in  accentuating  the  mor- 
bid tendencies  described 

"Vanity,  moral  perversity,  deception  practised  in  the  manner  as 
indicated,  are  symptoms  of  a  pathologic  condition  ;  they  are  closely 
allied  to  mental  degeneracy  and  loss  of  psychic  equilibrium  ;  they 
are  manifestations  of  the  so-called  'moral  insanity.' ' 

Persons  who  show  symptoms  such  as  these,  Dr.  Gordon  goes  on 
to  say,  should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  medical  experts,  as  such  cases  belong  entirely  to  the  do- 
main of  medico-legal  psychiatry.  He  concludes  by  encouraging 
alienists  to  educate  public  opinion  along  these  lines.  In  his 
own  words : 

"  It  is  true  that  public  opinion  is  not  yet  prepared  to  consider,  as 
mentally  diseased,  individuals  who  are  capable  of  combining  vari- 
ous forms  of  perversion  with  intellectual  resourcefulness,  but 
alienists  should  unceasingly  continue  to  work  against  such  miscon- 
ceptions, and  in  the  name  of  justice,  correct  legal  errors  when  re- 
sponsibility is  recognized  in  individuals  who  are  not  responsible 
for  their  crimes" 
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IMPROVEMENTS   IN   MOTOR-BOATS. 

RECENT  improvements  in  motor-boats,  especially  those 
shown  at  a  recent  exhibition  in  Paris,  are  discussed  and  de- 
scribed in  Cosmos  (Paris,  January  27)  by  H.  Cherpin.  The  writer 
notes  that  the  construction  of  these  boats  seems  to  be  undergoing 
an  evolution  in  the  direction  of  practicality.  He  notes  that  power- 
ful automobile  motors  are  no  longer  placed  in  hulls  that  are  too 
narrow  or  too  weak  for  them.  Details  are  now  much  studied  and 
the  recent  models  are  at  once  homogeneous,  elegant,  and  solid. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  to  plan  each  type  for  the  service 
that  it  is  intended  to  render — we  can  not  use  the  same  hull,  for 
instance,  in  still  water  and  on  the  open  sea.  Thus  there  are  this 
year  two  distinct  types,  river  and  sea  launches.     He  says : 

"  The  hulls  designed  for  river  navigation  are  the  most  numerous 
and  have  undergone  the  greatest  improvement.  The  constructors 
have  mostly  given  up,  except  for  racing  models,  long,  narrow 
bodies,  high  at  the  bow  and  low  and  flat  at  the  stern  ;  they  have, 
on  the  contrary,  created  a  type  that  unites  the  successive  improve- 
ments dictated  by  experience,  which  are  found  in  almost  every 
recent  exhibit.  The  hull  draws  less  and  less  water  from  bow  to 
stern,  but  not  in  an  exaggerated  degree.  Its  beam  increases  up 
to  about  the  middle  and  then  remains  constant  to  the  stern,  which 
is  not  flat,  but  has  a  projecting  keel  to  protect  the  screw  and  give 
great  certainty  in  steering. 

"  Seagoing  launches,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  so  numerous 
in  the  exhibition.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  others  by 
greater  beam,  higher  free-board  defending  the  bow  well,  and 
stancher  construction.  ...  A  detail  of  some  importance  is  seen 


THE    BUCHET    PROPELLER. 

on  river-boats  when  there  is  no  room  for  a  cabin,  and  where  there 
is  fitted  a  waterproof  canvas  hood,  easily  raised  and  lowered, 
which  will  be  of  much  use  in  bad  weather. 

"  The  motors  have  also  undergone  interesting  modifications. 
The  makers  have  now  given  up  the  use  of  carriage  motors  and  are 
constructing  special  forms,  perhaps  a  little  less  heavy,  but  always 
stronger.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  trying  to  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions,  which  gives  a  better  output  at  the  screw.  .  .  . 
Several  constructors  have  devised  portable  motors  that  may  be 
placed  without  modification  on  existing  hulls.  A  sail-  or  rowboat 
may  thus  be  made  into  a  motor-boat  without  giving  up  the  origi- 
nal means  of  propulsion.  In  the  Bourdoncle  apparatus  any  motor 
may  be  placed  in  the  boat  and  connected  to  the  screw  by  a  flexible 
transmission  fixed  in  the  stern  by  a  frame  in  place  of  the  steering 
gear.     The  installation  may  be  accomplished  in  a  few  minutes. 

"  The  motogodille  is  a  rigid  rod  ending  in  a  screw  propeller, 
which  is  fixed  with  a  dowel-pin  to  the  stern  of  the  boat.  This  rod 
supports  the  motor  apparatus ;  it  is  held  in  the  hand  and  its  speed 
and  direction  may  be  altered  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  thrust  into 
the  water.  The  Buchet  propeller  acts  similarly,  but  operates  a 
paddle-wheel.  It  is  better  adapted  to  the  transportation  of  mate- 
rials, while  the  two  others  are  specially  designed  for  pleasure- 
boats.  All  these  take  the  place  of  a  rudder,  which  they  render 
unnecessary,  since  they  serve  at  once  to  propel  and  to  steer.  It 
may  be  well  to  note  here  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  combination 
rudder-propellers;  they  steer  with  special  ease  even  at  low  speeds, 
and  with  a  turning  radius  much  shorter  than  that  required  with 
an  ordinary  rudder 

"  Almost  all  the  motors  are  naphtha-engines,  and  the  use  of  kero- 
sene makes  little  progress.     Nevertheless,  it   is   being   produced 


more  cheaply,  is  easily  obtained,  and  is  less  dangerous  than  for- 
merly, since  it  produces  inflammable  vapors  only  ;ii  a  temperature 
of  45'  [113  I'\|.  These  advantages  should  result  in  its  employ- 
ment. What  has  prevented  its  use  hitherto  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
necessary,  ior  the  production  of  vapor,  to  heat  the  carbureter, 
which  presents  certain  difficulties." 

An  important  question   remains,  he  adds — the  reversibility   of 
the  screw.     Steam-vessels  may  move  forward  or  backward,  hut 


THE  MOTOGODILLE. 

petroleum  motors  are  not  reversible.  To  obtain  the  power  of 
backward  motion  an  artifice  of  construction  is  needed.  The  first 
scheme,  we  are  told,  was  to  connect  the  screw  with  the  engine  by 
two  belts— an  ordinary  one  and  a  second  twisted  like  a  figure  8. 
Later,  gear-wheels  were  used,  but  now  the  tendency  is  to  connect 
the  propeller  rigidly  with  the  motor  and  make  the  blades  of  the 
screw  movable,  which  gives  not  only  the  power  of  reversing  its 
motion,  but  that  of  regulating  speed  very  exactly.  There  are  sev- 
eral systems.  In  that  of  Krebs  the  axle  is  hollow  and  in  it  slides 
a  rod  connecting  with  the  propeller  blades,  which  are  thus  per- 
fectly adjustable.     The  writer  concudes  : 

"These  details  show  that  the  efforts  of  the  builders  have  been 
directed  toward  the  improvement  of  all  the  constituent  parts  of 
motor-boats.  In  general,  we  may  say  that  great  progress  has  been 
made.  The  last  word  is  yet  to  be  said,  especially  perhaps  on 
deep-sea  navigation,  but  we  have  to-day  a  practical  pleasure-boat. 
Modifications  of  detail  will  improve  it  from  time  to  time." — Trans- 
latio?i  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


An  Anti-tea  Crusade.— A  recent  temperance  crusade  at 
Preston,  England,  has  been  carried  on,  says  The  Hospital  (Lon- 
don, March  10),  "with  such  bitterness,  and  with  such  marked  dis- 
regard of  the  elementary  principles  of  justice,"  that  a  well-known 
medical  man  has  been  moved   to  try  to   turn  the  tables   on   the 


KREBS  S    REVERSIBLE    SCREW. 


Says 


total  abstainers,  or  at  least  on  such  as  are  consumers  of  tea. 
that  paper : 

"He  asserts  his  belief,  which  is  founded  upon  a  long  profes- 
sional experience,  that  the  moderate  and  reasonable  use  of  beer 
as  a  beverage  is  less  harmful  than  the  same  use  of  tea,  and  that 
immoderate  tea-drinking  causes  more  pain,  suffering,  ill-health, 
and  nervous  breakdown  than  the  excessive  consumption  of  beer. 
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Admitting  that  if  a  person  imbibes  too  much  beer  the  effects  are 
gross  and  palpable,  he  contends  that  the  results  of  consuming  too 
much  tea  are  quite  as  bad,  or  even  worse,  but  that,  as  they  are  in- 
sidious and  not  generally  apparent,  they  are  put  down  to  some 
other  cause  :  and  he  declares  that  among  the  evil  effects  produced 
by  tea  are  anemia,  chronic  gastritis,  dyspepsia,  and  emaciation, 
while  it  also  lays  the  foundation  of  gastric  ulcer,  causes  irritability 
of  the  nerves,  and  a  whole  host  of  nervous  disorders.  All  this  is 
more  or  less  true,  if  it  be  not  new.  But  the  enumeration  of  the 
evils  of  excessive  tea-drinking  is  followed  by  the  novel  suggestion 
that  any  one  desirous  of  amassing  a  fortune  should  make  up  pills 
of  innocent  materials  and  in  the  directions  for  their  use  stipulate 
that  the  patient  should,  while  taking  the  remedy,  refrain  from  the 
use  of  tea.  The  author  of  the  suggestion  thinks  that  such  pills 
would  have  an  enormous  sale,  do  a  vast  amount  of  good,  and  re- 
lieve a  great  amount  of  suffering.  They  might,  if  the  purchasers 
observed  the  directions.  We  do  not  believe  that  they  would;  and 
even  our  conviction  that  the  abuse  of  tea,  like  the  abuse  of  alco- 
hol, is  responsible  for  much  physical  disability  and  premature  de- 
generation, does  not  impel  us  to  advocate  the  introduction  of  an- 
other mysterious  pill." 


AN    ANCIENT  SANITARIUM. 

THE  great  "  Health  Temple"  at  Cos,  sacred  to  Asklepios,  or 
/Esculapius,  god  of  Health,  and  noted  as  the  scene  of  the 
labors  of  Hippocrates,  "  Father  of  Medicine,"  has  been  brought  to 
light  within  the  past 
two  years  through  the 
labors  of  Dr.  Rudolph 
Herzog,  of  Tubingen. 
The  interesting  results 
of  his  discoveries  in 
unearthing  the  remains 
of  what  was  practi- 
cally a  great  sanita- 
rium were  described 
by  Dr.  Richard  Caton 
in  a  recent  lecture 
before  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, London,  re- 
ported in  abstract  in 
The  Lancet  (London, 
March  io).  Says  this 
paper: 

"The  great  Health 
Temple  of  Cos  was 
situated  two  miles 
from  the  sea,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  320 
feet,  at  a  point  where 
the  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  rises  on 
the  south  coast  of  Cos 
to  a  height  of  about 
2,800      feel,      springs 

from  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  plain.  Earthquakes,  with  dis- 
turbance of  the  soil,  the  growth  of  vegetation,  the  evil  deeds 
of  the  lime-burner,  together  with  the  building  of  various 
churches  and  mosques,  had  so  completely  masked  the  site 
that  until  three  years  ago  not  a  living  soul  knew  that  the 
Panagia  tes  Tarsou  with  the  gardens  round  it  was  the  site  of  the 
famed  Asklepieion.  Two  British  archeologists,  Mr.  W.  R.  Baton 
and  Mr.  E.  L.  Hicks,  while  searching  Cos  for  inscriptions,  with 
much  acuteness  suggested  this  as  a  probable  site.  The  situation 
is  a  remarkably  beautiful  one,  commanding  delightful  views  on  all 
sides.  Standing  on  three  step-like  terraces  the  buildings  at  pres- 
ent excavated  extend  for  about  180 meters  from  north  to  south  and 
about  129  from  east  to  west.  The  spectator  sees  to  the  south  the 
range  of  mountains  I  have  mentioned.  To  the  north  the  verdant 
plain  of  Cos  with  the  white  houses  and  trees  of  the  town  to  the 
right,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  turquoise  sea  dotted  by  the  purple 
islands  of  the  /Egean  and  the  dim  mountains  about  Halicarnassus 


to  the  northeast.  Of  course,  little  remains  of  the  sacred  precinct 
but  foundations,  but  from  these  and  the  architectural  fragments 
which  remain  it  is  not  difficult  to  reconstruct  in  one's  mind  the 
ensemble  of  beautiful  buildings  which  existed  2,000  years  ago. 

"  The  accompanying  restoration  will  give  some  idea  of  the  build- 
ings grouped  on  three  step-like  terraces.  In  the  foreground  is 
seen  a  three-sided  stoa  or  portico,  having  irregular  buildings  at  a 
lower  level  adjacent  to  its  outer  border  all  round.  This  stoa  is 
approached  by  a  Doric  propylaeum  or  porch,  within  which  there  are 
signs  of  certain  great  tanks  or  basins  and  of  an  aqueduct  supply- 
ing them.  They  were  probably  for  the  preliminary  ceremonial 
ablutions.  The  Asklepiadae  were  to  be  congratulated  upon  this 
usage." 

The  buildings  adjoining  the  left  wing  of  this  great  stoa  were 
baths  where  hydrotherapy  was  extensively  used.  The  other  adja- 
cent buildings  were  doubtless  waiting-,  consulting-,  and  operating- 
rooms,  dispensaries  and  lecture-rooms  for  the  great  medical  school 
of  Cos,  perhaps  also  kitchens  for  preparing  the  special  diet  of  the 
place.  The  area  enclosed  by  the  stoa  was  probably  devoted  to 
gymnastics,  which  formed  an  important  part  of  the  treatment. 
The  space  on  the  second  terrace,  with  several  irregularly  placed 
buildings,  was  the  oldest  part  of  the  precinct  and  contains  the 
great  altar.  In  one  of  the  buildings  has  been  found  a  massive 
marble  coffer  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  treasury,  but  by  others  to 
be  the  place  where  the  sacred  serpents  of  Asklepios  were  kept. 

On  a  still  higher  level 


RESTORATION  OF  THE    HEALTH    TEMPLE   AT  COS. 


stands  the  great  tem- 
ple of  the  god,  a  mar- 
ble structure  dating 
probably  from  the 
third  century  B.  c. 
which  stood  until  de- 
stroyed by  an  earth- 
quake in  A.D.  554. 
Says  the  writer : 

"  Little  is  known 
about  the  interior.  A 
great  figure  of  Askle- 
pios would  stand  in 
the  naos,  but  it  is  not 
known  what  was  its 
material.  Some  re- 
mains of  a  great  mar- 
ble serpent  have  been 
discovered.  Great 

porticoes  surrounded 
the  temple  on  the  east, 
south,  and  west,  the 
whole  structure  meas- 
uring about  108  meters 
east  and  west  and  70 
north  and  south.  It 
seems  probable  that 
the  east  and  west  wings 
of  the  stoa  were  aba- 
tons  or  sleeping  places  for  the  sick,  like  those  at  Epidaurus, 
one  for  male  and  the  other  for  female  patients.  Here  they 
reposed  on  their  couches  for  the  night  (and  some  also 
during  the  day),  hoping  for  illuminating  nocturnal  visions 
from  the  god,  for  visits  from  the  sacred  serpents,  and  for 
miraculous  healing.  Here  the  evening  prayers  were  recited  to  the 
god,  to  whom  gifts  were  presented  on  the  tables  and  altars  within 
the  abatons,  and  all  the  occupants  were  encouraged  by  the  priest 
to  hope  for  succor  from  Asklepios  and  Hygeia.  The  abaton  was 
a  lofty  colonnade  freely  open  to  the  mountain  breezes,  and  much 
resembled  the  shelter  balconies  used  in  our  modern  sanitariums. 
The  mere  exposure  to  a  pure  atmosphere  was  a  most  potent  health- 
giver.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  idea  of  incubation  close  to 
a  temple  or  church  as  a  means  of  cure  for  the  sick  still  exists  at 
Tenos  and  other  of  the  Greek  islands.  The  sacred  grove  of 
cypresses  surrounded  the  upper  and  middle  terraces.  Higher  up 
in  the  hills  were  two  remarkable  springs.     One,  known  as  the 
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fountain  of  Hippocrates,  may,  after  the  ascent,  be  approached  by 
a  short  tunnel  of  Mycenaean  architecture,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
curious  dome-like  chamber  with  seats  round  its  walls  and  a  foun- 
tain in  the  center.  The  second  is  the  celebrated 'red  water  '  or 
chalybeate  spring,  used  in  cases  of  anemia.  Convalescents  Jwere 
encouraged  to  mount  the  hill  and  drink  from  one  or  other  of  these 
springs  at  its  source.  It  is  not  yet  decided  whether  any  of  the 
numerous  lines  of  earthenware  piping  discovered  near  the  Askle- 
pieion  conveyed  these  waters  down  to  the  various  fountains  and 
baths  in  the  precinct. 

"  Multitudes  of  works  of  art  existed  here  in  ancient  times,  but 
all  have  been  stolen  or  destroyed.  A  celebrated  statue  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  of  bronze,  is  recorded  to  have  had  a  seedling  lily 
growing  in  its  rather  rough  hair.  Many  small  fragments  of  sculp- 
ture of  great  merit  have  been  discovered  and  vast  numbers  of  re- 
mains of  inscriptions,  into  description  of  which  limitations  of  space 
prevent  my  entering.  No  theater  or  stadium  existed  at  the  Askle- 
pieion,  those  adjacent  in  the  town  of  Cos  being  employed  at  the 
time  of  the  great  festivals.  The  research  thus  far  has  proved  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  Dr.  Herzog  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
learning  and  success  as  an  excavator." 


SLAYING   THE  SICK. 

THE  discussion  regarding  the  propriety  of  painlessly  and  mer- 
cifully putting  to  death  those  who  are  perishing  slowly  in 
agony  is  now  given  more  concrete  form  by  Representative  Greg- 
ory, of  the  Iowa  Legislature,  who  has  introduced  a  bill  into  that 
body  requiring  physicians  to  end  human  life  in  cases  where  there 
is  great  suffering  and  death  is  certain  to  result,  and  likewise  to 
destroy  hopelessly  idiotic  or  deformed  infants.  This  is  only  to  be 
done  when  at  least  three  physicians  and  the  county  coroner  unani- 
mously agree  to  and  participate  in  the  act,  and  then  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  nearest  relative,  and,  if  possible,  of  the  sufferer  as 
well.  Dr.  Gregory,  like  others  who  have  advocated  such  a  course, 
asserts  that  it  is  now  actually  followed,  only  without  system  and 
without  due  authorization,  almost  daily  in  the  hospitals  of  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  and  other  cities.  He  regards  his  bill,  therefore, 
as  merely  a  legalization  of  existing  practise.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  the  measure  is  popular.  The  press  has  almost  universally 
commented  unfavorably,  and  his  brother  physicians  deny  with  in- 
dignation the  assertions  made  by  Dr.  Gregory  regarding  hospital 
practise.  Says  The  Standard-Union  (Brooklyn,  March  13)  in  its 
editorial  column : 

"Dr.  Gregory  regards  his  bill  as  a  humane  measure,  some 
twenty  years  ahead  of  the  age.  He  must  know  that  it  is  more 
than  twenty  centuries  behind  the  age,  euthanasia  having  been 
practised  with  the  authorization  of  law  only  by  the  Spartans,  and 
it  is  strange  that,  if  it  be  a  humane  measure,  humanity  should  have 
abandoned  it  for  more  than  sixty  generations.  It  is  the  common 
sense  of  all  humanity  that  the  life  or  death  of  an  afflicted  person 
must  be  left  to  Providence,  and  that  the  supreme  duty  of  the  phy- 
sician is  to  prevent  or  rather  to  retard  the  end,  so  far  as  lies  with- 
in his  power.  When  a  man  who  is  a  physician  as  well  as  a  legis- 
lator declares  that  physicians  and  surgeons  throughout  the  country 
take  any  other  view  of  the  matter  he  brings  the  medical  profes- 
sion into  disrepute.  He  justifies  that  dread  of  the  hospital  which 
as  every  charity  worker  will  tell,  is  common  to  the  poor  and  unfor- 
tunate who  stand  most  in  need  of  what  the  hospital  should  give. 
He  at  once  advertises  and  stultifies  himself. 

"The  authorities  of  every  hospital  in  the  United  States,  and, 
Indeed,  throughout  the  world,  will  be  prompt  to  deny  his  allega- 
tion that  euthanasia  is  a  daily  practise ;  and  an  institution  where 
it  is  even  an  occasional  practise  would  be  instantly  suppressed 
were  the  fact  known. 

"  As  to  the  matter  of  destroying  infants  deformed  at  birth,  his- 
tory proves  that  the  Spartan  theory  was  wrong.  It  often  happens 
that  the  best  intellect  is  nature's  compensation  for  the  worst  body, 
and  the  infant's  intellectual  potentiality  may  only  be  guessed  at. 
The  Spartans  would  have  killed  Byron  because  hje  had  a  club  foot 
and  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  because  he  had  a  crooked  back. 
Logical  enforcement  of  Dr.  Gregory's  ideas  would  have  caused 
the  murder  of  Homer  and  Milton  when  they  became  -blind.  Ma- 
homet would  have  been  slain   because  he  had  fits.     Caesar  and 


Napoleon  would   each    have   received   his  quietus   in   early  youth, 

because  of  epilepsy.     Scarron  would  have  been  destroyed  when 

stricken  with    paralysis,  and    Frame  would    have   lost  the  million 
laughs  which  were  surely  worth   several   lives.      Pope  would    hi 
received  euthanasia   before  giving   the  world  his  '  Essay  on   Man.' 
for  he  was  so  feeble  that    he  had   to  be  laced  in  a  strait-jacket  in 
order  that  he  might  even  sit  up. 

"The  list  of  great  men  who  have  been  physically  afflicti 
be  indefinitely  extended,  but  there  is  no  need.  The  Gregory  bill 
will  not  become  a  law,  and  the  only  harm  which  its  introduction 
has  wrought  has  been  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the  noblest  of  profes- 
sions and  the  most  altruistic  of  institutions— the  physicians  and 
the  hospitals." 

Phonographic   Instruction  for   Parrots.— That  the 

phonograph  is  now  being  used  with  success  to  teach  parrots  to 
talk  is  asserted  by  The  Technical  World  (Chicago,  April).  Says 
this  magazine : 

"  The  teaching  of  parrots  to  talk  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
bird  enthusiasts  for  many  years,  but  it  has  remained  for  one  Mrs. 
Hope,  of  Philadelphia,  to  utilize  a  modern  invention  to  relieve  the 


POLLY    LEARNING  FROM   THE   PHONOGRAPH. 

weary  tedium  of  teaching  Polly.  The  parrot  learns  by  sound,  not 
by  the  sense  of  what  it  hears,  and  it  is  only  by  machine-like  repe- 
tition of  the  sentence  that  Polly  can  be  made  to  talk.  Mrs.  Hope 
has  done  away  with  the  necessity  for  this  drudgery  by  placing  a 
phonograph  close  to  Polly's  perch,  and,  by  keeping  the  talking- 
machine  repeating  for  hours  at  a  time  the  sentence  which  the  par- 
rot is  to  learn,  she  accomplishes  the  best  and  quickest  results.  In 
this  way  the  parrot  will  learn  a  sentence  in  a  week,  while  to  be- 
come proficient  in  a  number  of  sentences  requires  about  six  months. 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES. 

In  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  states  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  a  dachs- 
hund from  the  celebrated  kennel  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  in  Germany,  that 
points  like  a  setter  or  pointer,  Forest  and  Stream  (March  20)  says:  "It  is  not 
uncommon  for  individuals  of  many  of  the  different  breeds  of  sporting  dogs  to 
imitate  the  point  of  the  setter  and  pointer.  We  have  shot  a  ruffed  grouse  over 
a  foxhound,  who  pointed  it  as  stanchly  as  a  setter.  We  have  also  seen  a  half 
bred  rough-haired  terrier  frequently  point  sparrows  in  the  street,  remaining  per- 
fectly rigid  until  the  bird  flew. ' ' 

"It  has  been  claimed  for  some  time,''  says  The  Railway  and  Engineering 
Review  (Chicago,  March  17),  "that  the  health  of  employees  engaged  in  the  New 
York  subway  was  being  seriously  impaired  by  inhaling  fine  particles  of  steel  dust, 
resulting  in  consumption.  The  dust  results,  principally,  from  the  action  of 
brake  shoes  on  the  wheels;  the  speed  being  high  and  stops  frequent.  The  con- 
fined nature  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  tunnel  of  course  intensifies  the  dangerous 
condition.  The  lungs  of  a  brakeman  recently  killed  while  working  have  been 
examined  by  the  coroner's  physician,  who  reports  that  the  results  substantiate 
in  part  the  theory  as  above  which  was  broached  some  time  ago  by  the  coroner. ' ' 

It  is  reported  by  Consul  Hollis,  of  Lourenyo  Marques,  in  the  Daily  Consular 
and  Trade  Reports  (Washington, March  3), that  the  new  African  oil  fields  of  Inham- 
bane  are  being  steadily  exploited,  and  the  indications  are  that  large  and  paying 
quantities  will  develop.  He  writes:  "At  present  eight  companies  are  actively 
drilling  upon  their  various  claims,  which  cover  an  area  of  some  75  square  miles. 
Inhambane,  in  consequence,  is  experiencing  quite  a  boom,  and  it  has  been  found 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  influx  of  British  subjects,  to  appoint  a  British  vice- 
consul  at  that  port.  There  is  a  French  consular  agent  at  Inhambane  also.  We 
are  only  represented  there  by  a  few  missionaries  and  a  few  employees  among  the 
various  prospecting  parties.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  all  of  the  capitalists  at 
the  heads  of  these  different  companies  and  syndicates  are  British  subjects  who 
are  not  domiciled  in  this  province,  but  in  the  Transvaal  and  in  the  British  mari- 
time colonies. " 
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[April  7,  190G 


THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


PERJURY    AS  THE   CRIME   OF  THE   AGE. 


"  OOCIETY  and  even  the  Church,"  says  The  Living  Church 
*~J  (Protestant  Episcopal.  Milwaukee),  "are  honeycombed  with 
the  spirit  of  perjury."  Altho  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies were  replete  with  the  deeds  of  bloodshed  done  in  the  name 
of  religion,  nevertheless,  asserts  this  paper,  in  those  days  "  no  tor- 
ture was  horrible  enough  to  induce  a  Catholic  to  forswear  his  be- 
lief in  the  efficacy  of  the  mass,  nor  to  lead  a  Protestant  to  accept 
the  Pope's  supremacy."  In  those  strange  times  "  oaths  were  ad- 
ministered in  the  full  knowledge  that  men  of  any  party  current 
would  die  rather  than  take  them  falsely  upon  their  lips."  We  are 
reminded  of  Bishop  Fisher,  who  went  to  the  block  rather  than 
swear  that  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  was  illegal 
and  invalid,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  sacrificed  his  head 
rather  than  accept  the  supreme  headship  of  the  king  over  the 
church  From  that  time  for  a  century  and  a  half  "  it  was  the 
commonest  occurrence  in  England  and  throughout  Europe  for 
men  to  choose  violent  deaths  rather  than  to  swear  to  a  religious 
belief  differing  a  hair's  breadth  from  what  they  held."  For  effect- 
ive contrast  The  Living  Church  holds  up  before  us  certain  facts 
and  tendencies  of  to-day,  and  finds  "many  indications  that  perjury 
is  the  crime  of  the  age."  Turning  first  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Princess  Ena,  it  says: 

"The  King  of  Spain— 'His  Most  Catholic  Majesty' — woos  a 
German-English  princess  and,  whether  for  love  or  for  reasons  of 
state,  a  marriage  is  arranged.  The  princess,  as  daughter  of  a 
German  Lutheran,  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  some  affinity 
with  her  father's  religion.  She  was  baptized  in  infancy  by  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  in  Scotland  because  it  was  convenient  for  her 
mother  to  be  in  Scotland;  confirmed  in  England,  attended  Pres- 
byterian services  when  in  Scotland  and  Church  services  when  in 
England — as  all  the  British  royal  family  do,  totally  disregarding 
any  canon  law  of  either  body;  and  now,  as  preliminary  to  her 
marriage  to  the  King  of  Spain,  she  becomes  a  'Catholic,'  for- 
swearing the  religions  of  Scotland  and  England  alike,  without  a 
tremor.  What  must  be  the  mental  attitude  toward  truth,  toward 
oaths,  and  toward  the  Christian  religion,  of  such  an  unhappy 
woman,  who  can  profess  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  Anglican 
Churchmanship  in  England,  and  Roman-Catholicism  in  Spain, 
simply  as  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  more  convenient  in  one  cir- 
cumstance and  another?" 

Again,  it  points  to  the  case,  in  "this  American  church,"  of  a 
certain  priest — evidently  Dr.  Crapsey — who  was  "presented  for 
trial  on  charges  of  taking  an  oath  upon  his  lips  to  teach  one  form 
of  doctrine,  and  then  actually  teaching  other  doctrine  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  first."  This  case,  the  paper  asserts,  revealed 
"a  whole  party  in  the  church  who  absolutely  ignore  the  moral 
issue,  and  refuse  to  countenance  the  attempt  of  the  church  to  pro- 
tect herself  from  false  swearers."  With  men  of  high  standing  in 
the  church  thus  tolerant  of  perjury,  this  paper  urges  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  same  depravity  is  witnessed  in  the  world.     Thus : 

"The  record  of  recent  legal  investigations  into  insurance  mis- 
management, into  the  Oil  Trust,  and  into  many  forms  of  trust 
operation  has  been  one  of  the  most  monumental  exhibitions  of 
perjury,  on  the  part  of  men  of  high  standing  as  gentlemen,  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Witnesses  raise  their  right  hand  toward 
heaven  while  they  flippantly  take  upon  themselves  the  oath  to  tell 
'the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ' ;  and  then, 
in  response  to  question  after  question  put  to  them  as  to  their  own 
actions,  they  smilingly  answer,  T  don't  remember,'  T  do  not 
know.'  And  our  religion  has  become  so  softened  that  no  preacher 
warns  them  that  'all  .liars '—not  even  trust  magnates,  insurance 
officials,  and  priests  of  the  church  are  excepted— 'all  liars  shall 
have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  burnetii  with  fire  and  brimstone, 
which  is  the  second  death.'  The  popular  theology  of  fashionable 
churches,  supported  by  wealthy  men  of  this  type,  no  longer  be- 
lieves in  these  puerilities  ! " 


CONSUMMATE   POETIC   QUALITY   OF   THE 

GOSPEL. 

ITERARY  and  religious  students  of  all  ages  have  written  so 
*— '  often  upon  the  exquisitely  lyrical  character  of  some  of  the 
sayings  of  Christ  that  one  might  think  the  last  word  worth  saying 
on  the  subject  had  been  spoken.  In  the  Deutsche  Rundschau 
(Berlin),  however,  we  find  a  peculiarly  appreciative  and  scholarly 
article  on  this  topic  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Dr.  Otto  H.  Frommel, 
a  well-known  German  pastor  and  poet.  Dr.  Frommel  maintains 
that  the  sayings  of  Jesus  owe  much  of  their  force  to  their 
lofty  rhetorical  and  poetic  quality.  It  is  not,  he  hastens  to  say, 
that  the  meaning  and  point  are  inferior  to  the  consummate 
art  with  which  they  are  set  in  beautiful  language.  While  Jesus 
adopted  the  form  of  poetry  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  he 
applied  it,  with  its  methods  of  parallelism,  its  use  of  the  proverb, 
and  the  antithetic  axiom,  to  express  moods  in  which  a  lyric,  an 
elegiac,  an  epic,  and  a  dramatic  tone  alternately  prevailed.  To 
quote  : 

"  In  the  works  of  Jesus  we  meet  with  a  literary  type  character- 
ized by  the  parallelismus  membrorum,  the  clausal  parallelism, 
that  form  of  Hebrew  poetry  whose  peculiarity  it  is  that  the  same 
thought  is  expressed  by  different  words  in  two  or  three  corre- 
sponding or  parallel  clauses.  In  the  sayings  of  Jesus  this  paral- 
lelism appears  not  as  a  stiff  pedantic  scheme,  but  as  a  living  form 
of  art,  so  that  either  the  thought  is  condensed  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  or  its  application  expanded  or  it  is  reflected  in  a 
simile." 

He  next  illustrates  the  elasticity  which  this  parallelism  is  capa- 
ble of  exhibiting  as  used  by  Jesus,  and  especially  as  it  appears  in 
parables.  Added  to  this  feature  of  Hebrew  literature  there  ap- 
pears in  the  utterances  of  Jesus  a  certain  music,  a  rhythmical  flow* 
tinged  with  a  lyrical  character.     In  Pastor  Frommel's  words: 

"There  is  a  certain  rhythmic  element,  which,  pervading  the 
clausal  parallelism,  adds  impressiveness  to  the  words  of  Jesus. 
We  perceive  prevailing  there  an  eager  and  exalted  emotion  strug- 
gling for  adequate  expression.  In  his  semilyrical  utterance  this 
is  especially  noticeable.  The  task  of  the  lyric  poet  according  to 
Frederick  Hebbel  is  'to interpret  human  passion  in  itsprofoundest 
mood,  and  to  express,  in  language  clear  and  divine,  man's  obscur- 
est thoughts. '  Jesus  has  performed  this  task  in  such  utterances 
as  the  Paternoster,  the  Beatitudes,  the  'I  thank  thee,  Father,'  and 
the  'Come  unto  Me,'  as  well  as  in  many  of  his  shorter  utterances. 
The  Lord's  Prayer  breathes  the  temper  of  a  soul  panting  for  God ; 
it  is  the  utterance  of  a  mind  which  has  experienced  all  vicissitudes 
of  life,  and  now  expresses  its  emotions  'in  language  clear  and  di- 
vine.'    It  is  in  the  deepest  sense  'the  Lord's  Prayer.'" 

Lyrical  as  the  utterances  of  Jesus  are,  they  sometimes  furnish 
examples  of  didactic  poetry  and  in  their  ethical  connection  ap- 
proach even  to  satire.     According  to  this  writer: 

"  The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  which  have 
reached  us  (and  among  them  the  parables  stand  in  the  first  rank) 
belongs  not  to  lyric  but  to  didactic  poetry.  Nor  need  we  confine 
the  term  didactic  here  to  its  merely  academic  meaning.  In  the 
didactic  poetry  of  Jesus  appear  the  poetic  freshness  and  original- 
ity which  belong  to  the  genial  singer,  by  means  of  which  all  that 
he  brings  forth  from  the  treasury  of  his  soul  is  clothed  with  the 
graces  of  consummate  art.  Yet  in  the  addresses  and  parables  of 
Jesus  we  possess  no  systematic  epitome  of  doctrine,  set  forth  in 
the  radiant  garment  of  poetic  skill,  but  rather  the  concise  expres- 
sion of  a  spiritual  experience  infinitely  rich  and  copious." 

Speaking  of  Jesus  as  a  master  of  poetic  invective,  this  writer 
continues: 

"  As  a  supreme  example  of  this  mighty  power  in  speech  I  might 
cite  his  terrible  'Woes '  pronounced  against  the  Pharisees.  .  .  . 
Yet  through  all  this  strain  of  invective  there  runs  an  undertone  of 
elegiac  irony,  mingled  with  sarcasm." 

In  speaking  of  the  dramatic  features  of  Christ's  teaching,  he 
cites  the  parables,  which  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end 
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or  denouement.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  But  instead  of  representing  some  person  as  the 
protagonist  or  hero  he  makes  the  principal  part  of  the  drama  to  be 
the  love  of  God,  prevailing  over  and  finally  adjusting  every  dis- 
cordant element  in  the  story.     Thus  he  says  : 

"  Take,  for  instance,  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Its  main 
motive  is  the  principle  that  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner 
that  repents  rather  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons.  It  is 
the  history  of  a  father,  whose  child,  wilfully  deserting  his  father's 
house,  after  suffering  the  bitterest  disillusionment  repents  and 
returns,  and  is  joyfully  welcomed  to  the  father's  bosom.  He  is 
not  only  completely  lorgiven,  but  on  his  return,  for  him  (in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  elder  brother,  who  has  never  wandered,  but 
f  ill  of  envy  stands  outside)  a  feast  is  held,  in  which  he  is  honored 
and  received  as  a  guest.  .  .  .  There  rings  in  our  ears  from  the 
very  beginning  of  this  dramatic  narration  a  transcendent  under- 
tone;  it  is  the  love  of  God  which  is  treated  of  here.  This  love  is 
the  hero,  the  protagonist  of  the  drama." 

The  element  in  the  drama  known  as  dialog  is  by  no  means  lack- 
ing in  the  dramatic  parables  of  Jesus,  as  we  might  naturally  ex- 
pect, and  Dr.  Frommel  observes  : 

"  We  find  in  the  parables  of  Jesus  that  the  dialog  is  brisk  and 
lifelike  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  conversation  of  the  father  with  the 
elder  brother;  in  the  talk  between  the  rich  man  and  Abraham; 
and  in  the  story  of  the  marriage-feast.  We  instinctively  feel  in- 
deed that  the  lifelike  truth,  the  dramatic  point,  which  certain  of 
the  parables  exhibit,  is  due  to  their  dialog,  and  that  this  element 
of  dialog  is  intended  to  be  an  important  feature  in  their  construc- 
tion." 

He  speaks  of  the  imagination  and  originality  of  Jesus  as  shown 
in  His  use  of  the  simile  and  the  parable.  In  a  simile  real  objects 
of  comparison  are  introduced;  in  a  parable  the  basis  of  the  com- 
parison is  imaginary.     Hence  he  observes  : 

"  The  difference  between  a  simile  and  a  parable  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  In  a  simile  things  with  which  every  one  is  familiar  are 
introduced;  in  the  parable  Jesus  freely  indulges  his  imagination. 
In  other  words,  the  simile  introduces  a  universal  and  familiar  fact, 
taking  it  either  from  the  realm  of  nature  or  of  human  life,  and 
finds  that  it  presents  an  analogy  with  some  religious  truth.  The 
parable  is  a  narrative  which  seeks  to  bring  home  to  the  hearer's 
mind  the  movement  of  man's  inner  life  by  a  vivid,  highly  colored, 
and  fresh  picture  of  some  incident  in  life  as  we  see  it  actually 
going  on." 

Altho  the  poetry  of  Jesus  had  some  connection  with  ancient 
Hebrew  literature,  it  is  original  and  unique,  and  no  mere  Pales- 
tinian evolution  of  preexilian  song  and  parable.  To  quote 
further: 

"  There  are  points  of  contact  and  resemblance  between  the 
poetry  of  Jesus  and  the  literature  of  his  people.  This,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  his  use  of  the  parable  and  simile.  There  can  be 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  Jesus  learned  the  form  of  the  parable  by 
listening  to  the  Scribes  in  the  synagog.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  self- 
evident  fact  that  the  imagery  employed  by  Jesus,  whether  we  re- 
gard it  from  an  artistic  or  a  religious  standpoint,  is  far  superior  to 
anything  hitherto  brought  to  light  in  the  literature  of  Palestine. 
The  Jewish  parable,  as  it  appeared  in  the  theology  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  Jesus,  was  a  product  of  reflection.  It  was  confined  to 
the  scriptural  subjects  discussed  by  the  rabbis,  and  like  these  was 
lifeless  and  spiritless.  While  sometimes  it  was  enlivened  by 
traces  of  humor,  it  merely  reflected  in  this  way  a  certain  side  of 
Jewish  character.  It  was,  however,  totally  wanting  in  spiritual 
reality,  the  most  important  essential.  It  is  not  nature,  but  ara- 
besque. The  parables  of  Jesus  bear  the  impress  of  a  personality 
mentally  and  spiritually  rich  and  genial,  which  sets  before  us  its 
subject  with  sovereign  freedom  of  touch,  without  the  slightest 
tincture  of  the  schools,  without  national  prejudice  or  religious 
fanaticism.  Pure  nature,  humanity,  and,  reflected  in  both,  the 
eternal  and  the  divine— such  are  the  parables  of  Jesus.  .  .  .  They 
have  a  poetic  life  of  their  own,  i.e.,  they  are  poems.  This  is  rec- 
ognizable even  by  those  to  whom  their  religious  significance  is  un- 
intelligible.    They  belong  to  poetry  as  much  as  do  the  few  lyrics 


of  Jesus  which  we  possess,  and  far  more  than  do  tin-  nervous,  inci- 
sive utterances  of  the  world's  common  literature  But  Jesus  was 
not  first  of  all  a  poet.  'Art  for  art's  sake  '  was  never  so  repudi- 
ated as  by  him.  The  deepest  things  of  his  parables  are  only  un- 
derstood by  him  who  sees  through  the  radiance  of  their  poetic 
clothing  the  God-inspired  spirit  out  ol  which  they  came  "  I  rans- 
lations  madeforlws.  Ln  i.kakv  Digest. 

A    HAYSTACK    CENTENNIAL. 

THE  one  great  sign  of  promise  in  the  American  church,  says 
the  New  York  Churchman,  is  the  quickening  of  the  mis- 
sionary conscience.  There  are  many  indications  that  this  sign  is 
common  to  most  of  our  Christian  denominations.  We  re<  orded 
recently  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Alove- 


BIRTHPLACE   OF   FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Haystack  Monument,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  marking  the  spot  where  five  Will- 
iamsCollege  students,  ioo  years  ago,  planned  to  convert  the  whole  world. 

ment,  an  interdenominational  movement  for  foreign  missions. 
Now  Christian  churches  of  many  denominations  are  preparing  to 
commemorate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  famous  "  haystack 
prayer-meeting,"  at  which  five  young  collegians  planned  the  first 
foreign  missionary  society  in  America.  "  Later,"  says  The  Inte- 
rior (Presb.,  Chicago),  "  they  petitioned  the  General  Association 
of  Massachusetts  to  form  a  society  which  could  send  them  abroad, 
and  from  this  initiative  came  the  formation  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  the  original  missionary 
organization  of  this  country,  which  at  the  first  had  the  cooperation 
of  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  and  Reformed  churches,  but  is 
now  mainly  supported  by  the  Congregationalists  alone."  The 
secretaries  of  the  Board  are  now  holding  a  series  of  rallies  in  fifty 
important  cities.  At  these  rallies  the  principal  speaker  is  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Smith,  the  Board's  best-known  missionary  in  China. 
The  story  of  the  "  haystack  meeting  "  and  of  its  results  is  thus  told 
in  The  Christian  Herald  (undenominational,  New  York): 

"  At  the  close  of  a  summer  day  in  1806— just  one  hundred  years 
ago,  five  young  students  of  Williams  College  were  gathered  in  the 
cool  shade  of  a  little  grove  of  maple-trees  under  the  shadow  of 
Greylock  Mountain,  in  a  beautiful  Massachusetts  valley.  They 
had  assembled  there,  as  was  their  custom,  to  hold  a  quiet  prayer- 
meeting.     In  the  west  a  dark  and  threatening  cloud  was  rising. 
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Soon  it  began  to  thunder  and  lighten  and  the  little  group  of  young 
men  left  the  shadow  of  the  maples  and  sought  shelter  under  a  hay- 
stack in  a  field  near  by.  On  the  protected  side,  which  shielded 
them  from  the  driving  rain,  they  talked  awhile  of  the  moral  dark- 
ness of  Asia  and  the  need  of  missionaries. 

"  In  the  party  were  Samuel  J.  Mills,  James  Richards,  Francis 
L.  Robbins,  Harvey  Loomis,  and  Byram  Green.  Mills  proposed 
that  they  should  do  something  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen 
of  Asia,  and  all  were  agreed  to  make  an  earnest  effort.  Loomis, 
however,  thought  it  premature  and  said  the  missionaries  would  be 
murdered  ;  but  the  others  contended  that  if  it  was  the  will  of  God 
to  have  the  Gospel  spread  there,  and  if  the  Christian  people  of 
America  gave  the  plan  their  active  support,  then  the  work  should 
be  done  regardless  of  all  other  considerations. 

"'Let  us  pray  over  it,'  said  Mills,  earnestly.  'We  can  pray 
here,  under  this  haystack,  while  the  storm  is  passing  and  the  sky 
is  clearing.' 

"  All  knelt,  and  one  after  the  other  raised  his  voice  in  petition 
for  foreign  missions.  Mills  was  enthusiastic  and  prayed  that  the 
Lord  might  'strike  down  with  his  lightnings  the  arm  that  should 
be  raised  against  a  herald  of  the  Cross.' 

"Two  years  later,  as  the  outcome  of  their  effort,  the  first  for- 
eign missionary  society  in  America  was  formed.  The  haystack 
had  become  the  birthplace  of  a  great  religious  movement.  On  the 
exact  spot  where  it  once  stood  and  around  which  the  young  men 
knelt  in  prayer,  there  now  stands  a  monument  of  silver-blue  Berk- 
shire marble,  inscribed  with  the  words  'The  Birthplace  of  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Missions.' 

"  Soon  the  pioneer  movement  begun  at  the  haystack  spread  to 
other  colleges.  Among  'the  Brethren,'  as  they  were  called,  who 
pledged  themselves  for  work  in  foreign  fields,  were  Adoniram 
Judson,  Richards,  Mills,  Gordon  Hall,  and  others,  who  became 
famous  as  missionaries.  The  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  this 
country  was  'a  society  not  for  the  purpose  of  sending  others,  but 
of  going,  to  the  heathen.'  Its  constitution  so  declared,  and  stipu- 
lated that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  its  membership  who 
was  under  'engagement  of  any  kind  which  should  be  incompatible 
with  going  on  a  mission  to  the  heathen.'  " 


MORAL   UPLIFTS  AT  SIXTY   CENTS   EACH. 

SIMON  MAGUS  offered  money  to  the  Apostles  in  exchange 
for  "  power."  There  are  certain  preachers  or  apostles  nowa- 
days who,  according  to  the  religious  press,  are  offering  for  sale 
another  sort  of  "power"  in  the  shape  of  "real  living  ideas"  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  form  "  uplifting  sermons  "  calculated  "  to  fulfil  the 
mission  of  the  church,"  and  make  men  and  women  better.  These 
are  offered  at  a  minimum  price  of  6o  cents  to  preachers  and  divin- 
ity students,  in  a  circular  which  The  Christian  Advocate  (New 
York)  says  "  proves  its  author  to  be  diabolically  acute."  While 
one  can  not  feel  very  indignant  with  the  old  English  vicar  who  on 
restoring  his  church  to  a  condition  of  decent  beauty  exclaimed, 
"  Henceforth  the  Sunday  sermon  shall  be  as  tine  as  the  church,  if 
it  costs  me  half  a  crown,"  still,  there  is  no  denying  The  Advocate's 
statement  that  "there  are  some  wicked  men  in  the  ministry"  as 
well  as  mere  weak  and  slothful  men.  These,  who,  while  they  have 
the  best  of  opportunities  for  collecting  sermon  material,  still  steal 
or  buy  other  men's  sermons,  show  themselves  willing,  we  are  told, 
"  to  strut  in  borrowed  plumes  "  and  to  be  misled  by  a  letter  in  which 
everything  "except  the  price,  etc.,  is  false,  deceptive,  or  distorted." 
The  circular  is  as  follows  : 

"Dear  Sir:  Isn't  it  difficult  for  you  to  compose  a  sermon  each  week? 

"Isn't  it  a  task,  in  connection  with  other  pastoral  duties,  to  put  something 
new,  instructive,  interesting  before  your  auditors  every  Sunday? 

"  Has  it  ever  happened  that,  through  overwork  or  illness,  you  have  not  had 
the  time  to  properly  prepare  a  sermon  ? 

"  Haven't  you  on  a  rainy  Sabbath  morning  or  evening,  when  the  attendance  was 
sparse,  become  discouraged,  and  felt  that  you  had  labored  Jong  and  diligently 
on  a  talk  which  only  a  few  came  to  hear? 

"  We  can  relieve  you. 

"  I  >on't  you  know  that,  as  in  the  commercial  world  '  ideas  are  dollars,'  so  in 
other  phases  of  life  ideas  are  things;  real,  living  actualities— that  these  ideas 
come  fasl  and  logically  to  those  who  devote  all  their  time  to  cultivating  their 
acquirement  ? 

"  It  is  because  we  know  these  things  that  we  propose  to  furnish  a  weekly 
sermon  to  a  limited  number  of  clergymen. 


"  The  texts  will,  of  course,  be  Biblical,  the  subject-matter  uplifting,  and  in  the 
discourse  we  will  endeavor  to  fulfil  the  mission  of  the  church  (to  make  better 
men  and  women  of  us). 

"  Don't  you  think  a  man  devoting  all  his  time  to  the  subject  can  do  better 
justice  to  it  than  one  hampered  by  multifarious  duties? 

"  You  can  use  the  entire  sermon,  can  make  such  alterations  as  you  wish, 
add  to  or  subtract  from -or  the  matter  sent  you  can  be  used  as  a  guide. 

"  No  minister  in  your  territory  will  have  a  duplicate  of  your  sermon. 

"  We  have  in  preparation  now  one  on  '  The  Brotherhood  of  Man  '  (Gen.  iv.  9). 

"  We  will  furnish  this  and  succeeding  ones  at  sixty  cents  each. 

'■  We  write  sermons  of  topics  of  your  selection  for  exclusive  use— fifteen 
dollars  for  a  thirty-minute  discourse  ;  twenty-five  dollars  for  one  requiring  an 
hour's  delivery. 

"  We  write  lectures  at  five  dollars  per  one  thousand  words,  with  special  rate 
for  papers  of  more  than  ten  thousand  words." 

Says  The  Advocate  : 

"  Many  ordinary,  sensible  persons  have  an  overwhelming  feeling 
of  their  own  inability ;  this  is  a  form  of  weakness.  When  that 
kind  of  weakness  is  connected  with  an  inordinate  love  of  approba- 
tion, the  temptation  is  strong  to  do  as  some  silly  maidens  do- 
strut  in  borrowed  plumage 

"  It  is  not  a  task  in  connection  with  other  pastoral  duties  to  put 
something  new,  instructive,  and  interesting  before  an  audience  - 
every  Sunday.  No  one  has  better  opportunities  than  a  minister 
to  find  something  new,  and  his  pastoral  duties  are  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  mental  and  moral  stimulus.  He  has  the  Bible,  human 
nature,  and  all  that  he  reads,  hears,  and  feels  to  draw  from. 
Emerson  said  that 'a  thoroughly  earnest  man  is  always  interesting,' 
but  a  pusillanimous  creature,  looking  for  materials  to  save  him 
from  work,  can  only  produce  a  spurious  kind  of  interest. 

"  Overwork  or  illness  may  disqualify  a  man  to  prepare  a  sermon 
properly,  but,  unless  a  very  young  man,  he  generally  has  some- 
thing that  he  can  fall  back  upon  ;  and  if  so  distraught  that  he  can 
not  prepare  anything,  he  is  not  fit  to  preach." 

The  letter  is  thus  analyzed,  and  the  wiles  of  the  venal  tempter 
thus  commented  upon  :  j 

"This  tempter  says: 'Don't  you  think  a  man  devoting  all  his 
time  to  the  subject  can  do  better  justice  to  it  than  one  hampered 
by  multifarious  duties  ? '     No  man  who  devotes  all  his  time  to  wri- 
ting sermons  for  hypocrites  to  preach  can  write  as  good  discourses    . 
as  his  customers  could  preach  if  they  were  earnest  Christians. 

"  The  tempter  is  shrewd.  The  man  who  has  a  conscience  'need 
not  use  the  entire  sermon.'  He  can  take  'a  part  of  it,'  or  he  can 
use  it  'merely  as  a  guide.'  Note  the  impishness  of  this  :  'No  min- 
ister in  your  territory  will  have  a  duplicate.'  That  would  be  a  fine 
protection  if  no  auditor  ever  left  his  own  home.  A  callow  minis- 
ter believed  that  this  would  protect  him,  but  after  having  preached 
the  sermon,  in  a  few  months  he  heard  other  men  preaching  that 
same  sermon.  This  letter  bears  date  of  December  7,  and  the  re- 
cipient is  informed  that  they  have  in  preparation  now  one  on  'The 
Brotherhood  of  Man.'  6- 

"We  sent  for  this  sermon  on 'The  Brotherhood  of  Man,'  but 
were  informed  that  it  had  already  been  sold  in  our 'neighborhood.' 
If  it  has  been  heard  within  thirty  miles  of  this  office  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  a  report  of  it,  with  the  name  of  the  brother  who 
preached  it." 

The  editor  did,  however,  obtain  a  copy  of  a  sermon  on  another 
subject,  of  which  he  says  severely : 

"  This  dish  of  literary  hash  would  require  about  twenty  minutes  - 
to  serve  up,  but  its  style  is  so  flimsy  that  anything  could  be  intro- 
duced anywhere  to  lengthen  it  out  without  seeming  incongruous; 
but  the  man  who  preached  this  or  any  other  materials  acquired  in 
this  way  is  only  a  sixty-cent  minister,  and  the  sooner  he  is  exposed 
the  better  for  the  community  that  he  deceives." 


"  A  century  ago  the  idea  of  an  accepted  woman  minister  would  have  been  as  pre- 
posterous as  that  of  an  electric  car,"  says  the  Rev.  Sarah  A.  Dixon,  writing  in 
The  Coiigregationalist  <i>i</  Christian  World  (Boston).  While  the  churches  as  a 
whole  have  not  yet  accepted  women  as  pastors,  says  the  writer,  the  idea  is  no 
longer  a  startling  one.  In  proof  of  this  she  describes  the  situation  in  New  Eng. 
land.  We  read  :  "  At  least  two  staid  Congregational  churches  in  Massachusetts 
have  each  ordained,  by  the  aid  of  a  trembling  council,  a  woman  as  pastor.  One 
remained  as  pastor  ten  years,  the  other  nearly  nine.  This  means  that  two  women 
have  preached,  baptized,  performed  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  buried  the  dead 
in  two  Massachusetts  towns  for  nineteen  years  within  the  last  twenty-five.  At 
present  one  of  these  women  is  associate  pastor  of  the  largest  Congregational 
church  in  the  Andover  Conference.!  This,  I  think,  is  the  [only  case  in  New 
England  of  an  ordained  woman  sharing  with  the  pastor  the  pulpit  of  a  large 
city  church.  These  cases  are  exceptional  and  do  not  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
average  official  standing  of  women  in  our  churches  to-day  ;  but  they  do  reveal  a 
possibility  and  suggest  what  may  be  expected  in  the  future." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


GERMANY'S    FEAR   OF   ISOLATION. 

WHILE  the  final  decision  of  the  Conference  on  Morocco  only 
waits  for  the  approval  of  the  Governments  concerned,  for 
the  settlement  of  minor  details  in  the  police  organization  under 
France  and  Spain,  and  for  the  constitution  of  the  Imperial  Bank, 
to  be  embodied  in  a  protocol,  there  are  indications  in  the  German 
press  that  great  searchings  of  heart  beset  the  German  people, 


A  HOT  MOUTHFUL. 

The  Kaiser— "Ouch!" 

Buelow— "  Yes,  it  is  pretty  peppery,  isn't  it  ? " 

— Amsterdammer. 

whether  Conservatives,  Liberals,  or  Social-Democrats.  The  ques- 
tion on  the  mind  of  all  seems  to  be  that  of  Germany's  isola- 
tion. Italy  is  bitterly  reproached  for  her  apparent  indifference  to 
the  Triple  Alliance,  as  Austria-Hungary  had  previously  been. 
The  Norddeutsche  Algemeine  ZeiUmg  (Berlin),  the  organ  of  Prince 
von  Buelow,  thinks  that  the  checkmate  to  Germany,  threatened 
by  the  Powers,  has  amounted  to  a  desire  to  arrange  matters  inde- 
pendently of  Germany,  and  was  almost  tantamount  to  a  rupture  of 
relations.  The  bellicose  Rheinisch  Westphalische  Zeitung  de- 
clares that  it  is  no  wonder  that  Germany  stands  isolated  at  Alge- 
ciras.     It  goes  on: 

"  The  German  Government  made  an  entirely  false  calculation 
when  it  tried  to  make  it  evident  by  repeated  statements  that  all  it 
wanted  was  the  Open  Door  for  all  the  Powers.  German  generos- 
ity was  not  appreciated  by  any  one.  The  assurance  that  Ger- 
many's anxiety  for  the  Open  Door  for  all  was  actually  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  other  Powers  made  no  impression,  altho  the  efforts  of 
the  Powers  who  favored  France  have  done  nothing  to  promote  the 
Open  Door.  Germany  now  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways ;  she 
must  face  irreparable  humiliation,  or  an  inconceivable  aggravation 
of  the  quarrel  between  France  and  Germany  over  Morocco." 

The  Liberal  and  Social-Democratic  organs  express  their  disgust 
and  impatience  over  the  whole  business,  altho  the  Vossische  Zei- 
tung(Liberal,  Berlin)  lays  all  the  blame  on  France,  and  says : 

"  We  have  never  understood  how  this  dispute  should  ever  have 
originated,  and  how  a  nation  which  for  thirty-five  years  has  learned 
to  live  in  peace  with  its  German  neighbors  should  suddenly,  at 
the  dictates  of  Morocco,  have  broken  down  the  flood-gates  of  a 
bloodthirsty  strife,  a  strife  in  which  is  staked  very  much  more 
than  the  future  of  the  Shereefian  Empire.  And  while  it  may  be 
thought  that  neither  this  nor  the  following  generation  may  ever 
incur  the  responsibility  of  conjuring  up  a  war  between  Germany 
and  France,  and  while,  according  to  the  speeches  and  toasts  of  the 
day,  things  are  fast  approaching  an  amicable  adjustment,  certain 
secret  influences  are  at  work  to  hinder  a  reconciliation,  and  to 
place  all  the  rest  of  the  European  Powers  in  the  position  of  tertius 
gaudens." 

Vorwaerts  (Berlin),  the  Social-Democratic  paper  of  August 
Bebel,  laughs  to  scorn  the  foreign  policy  of  Buelow  and  says  that 
Morocco  is  not  commercially  worth  the  consideration  of  Germany. 
The  pretext  put  forth  for  this  meddling  is  the  claim  that  Germany 


requires  the  iron-fields  of  Morocco  for  the  promotion  of  her  grow- 
ing industries.  This  is  stuff  and  nonsense,  says  Bebel.  Germany 
can  more  easily  obtain  all  the  iron  she  needs  from  Spain  and 
Sweden.     To  quote : 

"All  this  exasperation,  all  these  wretched  bickerings  over 
Morocco,  over  a  country  which  bears  no  closer  commercial  rela- 
tion with  Germany  than  the  negro  republic  of  Haiti  does  !  In 
order  to  palliate  the  monstrous  farce  of  such  frivolity,  they  tell  us 
that  a  new  discovery  has  been  made.  They  now  announce  that 
Morocco  is  a  land  which  some  day  must  be  relied  upon  to  supply 
Germany  with  a  large  portion  of  the  iron  ore  necessary  for  her 
growing  steel  industry.  At  the  present  time  Germany  imports 
some  6,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  are 
Spain  and  Sweden.  But  Germany,  our  statesmen  declare,  must 
anticipate  the  necessity  of  importing  this  raw  material  in  ever-in- 
creasing quantities.  Morocco  is  the  country  whose  rich  deposits 
of  iron  must  one  day  be  drawn  upon  for  this  purpose.  .  .  .  Now 
supposing  that  all  this  is  true,  and  Morocco  should  become  an  im- 
portant source  of  iron  supply  to  Europe  ;  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  importation  of  ore  from  Morocco  would  be  either  as  easy 
or  as  cheap  as  from  Spain  or  Sweden,  even  tho  an  export  tariff 
were  imposed  on  the  ore  of  the  latter  country.  The  speculations 
which  have  been  made  on  this  subject  are  of  so  hypothetical  and 
risky  a  character  that  the  question  of  Moroccan  iron  cannot  really 
be  admitted  into  the  discussion  of  practical  politics.  Such  specu- 
lations can  only  serve  to  veil  the  real  point  of  the  matter — the  aim 
of  the  reactionary  party  in  Germany  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of  warlike 
enterprise,  by  which  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  are  not 
in  the  least  to  be  advanced  or  even  consulted." 

The  ruling  class  believe  that  for  Germany  it  is  either  isolation 
or  war,  says  the  writer,  and  he  therefore  bids  the  working  classes 
be  on  their  guard.  He  tells  us  that  the  jingo  press  of  their  coun- 
try are  laboring  hard  to  excite  the  people  to  a  blind  and  frenzied 
desire  for  war.  He  further  adds  that  the  opposition  press,  repre- 
senting the  bourgeoisie  of  the  land,  seem  insensible  to  the  real 
condition  of  things,  and  do  not  show  any  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  schemes  of  Buelow.  They  are  wasting  their  political  power 
and  energy  in  frivolous  excitement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  upper 
class,  nobles,  soldiers,  and  the  chief  ministers  of  state  are  either 
contemplating  the  possibility  of  war  with  indifference,  or  actually 
fomenting  warlike  sentiment.  The  only  hope  for  the  country  lies 
in  the  proletariat.     He  concludes : 

"  In  fact,  the  manner  in  which  the  ruling  class  in  Germany  is 
handling  the  Morocco  question  must  wake  the  proletariat  to  the 
keenest  watchfulness.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
the  change  of  ministry  in  France  has  had  some  influence  on  the 
political  situation  in  Morocco  and  that  things  are  not  in  such  a 
critical  state  as  hitherto.  But  the  peril  to  Germany  is  that  of  iso- 
lation, and  that  peril  has  so  far  not  been  in  the  least  degree  miti- 
gated."—  Translation  made  Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 
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A   FRENCH   VIEW   OF  THE   ENGLISH    WOMAN 

IN    POLITICS. 

THE  remarkably  powerful  influence  of  women  in  the  recent 
British  elections  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  both  success- 
ful and  defeated  candidates,  to  whom  the  editor  of  The  Gentle- 
woman's Magazine  (London)  addressed  inquiries  on  the  subject. 
Joyfully  or  sorrowfully,  according  to  circumstances,  they  all  with 
one  consent,  in  their  letters  printed  in  that  journal,  declare  that  it 
was  scarcely  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  polls  were  carried 
through  feminine  influence.  The  Liberie1,  which  claims  to  be  for 
Paris  what  The  Suti  is  for  New  York,  discusses  this  fact  at  some 
length,  and  the  fellow-countrymen  of  St.  Genevieve,  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  Madame  Roland  dwell  with  a  certain  wonder  and  admiration 
on  the  fine  tactics  with  which  the  feminine  canvassers  worked  for 
their  fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands.  They  attended  election 
meetings,  led  the  bursts  of  applause  or  disapprobation,  sometimes 
even  made  speeches.  In  house-to-house  visits  they  won  the  recal- 
citrants to  favor  their  side  by  smiles  and  blandishments,  argu- 
ments backed  in  the  case  of  women  and  baby  boys  by  what  Miss 
Western  calls  "  a  distant  salute."  Their  own  clubs  were  centers 
of  agitation  ;  they  even  relieved  the  tedium  of  election  meetings  by 
songs  and  orchestral  performances.  The  consequence  was  that 
they  won  the  day. 

The  writer  cites  the  examples  of  Mrs.  Hobhouse,  wife  of  the 
member  for  East  Bristol,  who  boasted  that  at  almost  every  meet- 
ing at  Bristol  she  had  made  a  speech  and  had  been  assisted  by 
twenty  other  women  who  organized  themselves  into  a  band  of  polit- 
ical propagandists,  and  even  took  a  hand  in  counting  the  ballots. 
This,  however,  is  only  one  among  a  thousand  similar  instances, 
says  the  Paris  paper,  and  reminds  its  readers  that  Mrs.  Chamber- 
lain never  once  quitted  the  side  of  "  the  leader  of  the  Imperialists" 
during  his  electoral  tours.     To  quote  further: 

"  In  France  it  is  rather  seldom  that  women  are  met  with  at  pub- 
lic meetings.  In  England  they  attend  them  in  great  numbers. 
But  it  is  rather  through  their  clubs  that  they  exercise  their  influ- 
ence, and  at  political  banquets  where  they  frequently  meet  their 
political  leaders.  In  the  many  details  of  an  electoral  campaign 
their  expertness  and  activity  are  amazing.  The  correspondence 
incident  to  the  canvass,  the  composition  and  dissemination  of 
pamphlets,  are  largely  accomplished  by  women.  They  also  assist 
in  counting  the  votes  on  election  day.  By  repeated  visits  and  ap- 
peals they  win  back  doubtful  or  disaffected  electors  to  the  side  of 
a  father,  a  brother,  or  a  husband,  and  brace  up  the  lagging  cour- 
age of  the  backward.  Some  of  them  even  add  a  picturesque  and 
musical  feature  to  the  monotone  of  the  canvass.  Thus  the  wife  of 
one  candidate,  whose  name  I  forget,  sang  some  verses  from  an 
appropriate  topical  song  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  auditors 
during  the  interval  between  two  speeches.  Mr.  W.  Joynson  Hicks 
was  lucky  enough  to  have  at  his  meetings  an  orchestra  of  ladies 
who  gallantly  furnished  the  audience  with  musical  selections.  It 
is  no  secret  that  the  triumph  of  the  young  and  fashionable  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  was  a  feminine  triumph." 

The  Labor  party  won  their  seats,  however,  with  little  assistance 
from  the  women  of  their  own  order,  their  wives  or  kindred,  altho 
many  women  of  this  class  espoused  the  views  represented  by  Keir 
Hardie  and  John  Burns,  and  worked  hard  for  these  leaders.  In 
the  words  of  this  writer  : 

"Associated  with  such  celebrated  names  as  those  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  and  Lady 
Ridley,  so  well  known  in  political  circles,  must  be  reckoned  all 
those  who,  of  less  aristocratic  rank,  exhibited  ardent  devotion  to 
their  party.  There  were  innumerable  examples  of  spontaneous 
self-devotion  among  the  unfashionable.  A  member  of  the  Labor 
party  declared  that  a  candidate  who  stood  for  the  laboring  classes 
could  not,  like  other  candidates,  enjoy  the  assistance  of  women 
who  are  at  leisure.  The  wives  of  workingmen  are  so  preoccupied 
with  their  every-day  duties  that  they  have  little  time  left  for  politi- 
cal contests.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  many  among  them 
from  doing  their  part." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


BY   THE    PIT'S   MOUTH   AT  COURRIERES. 

THE  reflections  of  the  French  press  upon  the  frightful  explo- 
sion in  the  Courrieres  coal  mines,  by  which  1,150  miners 
were  sent  into  eternity,  show  a  strange  tendency  to  use  even  an 
overwhelming  misfortune  forpartizan  ends.  The  Roman-Catholic 
papers,  for  example,  declare  that  the  catastrophe  is  a  judgment  of 
God,  a  divine  protest  against  the  manner  in  which  the  Government 
sent  its  gendarmes,  cigar  in  mouth  and  cap  on  head,  into  the  holi- 
est of  places  to  ransack  tabernacles  and  ambries  and  scatter  the 
contents  of  the  reliquaries.  Mr.  Jaurds,  too,  editor  of  the  Social- 
istic Humaniti,  thinks  it  is  by  some  "  tragic  and  significant  dis- 
posal of  events  that  the  catastrophe  at  Courrieres  happens  to  co- 
incide with  the  complications  of  Rouvier's  ministerial  crisis."  It 
is  true,  Mr.  Jaures  grants,  that  these  miners  might  have  perished 
under  a  Socialistic  regime,  but  they  would  have  died  as  free  men,  not 
as  miserable  wage-slaves.     To  this  the  Journal  des  Dtbats  replies  : 

"Standing  before  the  biers  of  toilers  who  perished  at  their 
posts,  it  would  seem  as  if  every  other  consideration  should  give 
way  before  the  desire  of  furnishing  succor  and  support  to  their 
families.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Jaures  feels  himself  compelled  to  ex- 
ploit the  incident  in  the  interests  of  party.  He  does  not  venture 
to  say  that  such  catastrophes  would  be  impossible  in  a  collectivis- 
tic  society.  .  .  .  Mr.  Jaurds  does  not  even  undertake  to  declare 
that  the  fatal  error  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  mines  were  worked  by 
a  company.  But  he  struggles  in  pompous,  empty  terms  to  express 
his  view  that  the  victims  of  labor  would  excite  our  pity  less  if  they 
had  first  seen  Socialism  triumphant.  They  would  none  the  less  be 
overcome  by  fire-damp,  but  they  would  have  the  advantage  of 
feeling  that  they  did  not  die  as  wage-earners,  and  that  Mr.  Jaures, 
instead  of  the  superintendent  of  the  mines,  would  come  and  lead 
their  funeral  procession." 

Consolation  for  the  widows  and  orphans  has  been  lavished  upon 
Courrieres  from  every  source  and  in  every  form, says  the  Gaulois 
(Paris).  All  the  rulers  of  Europe — excepting  Mr.  Fallieres — have 
manifested  sorrow  and  sympathy.     To  quote  : 

"  This  is  the  beauty  of  a  republic  !  The  catastrophe  at  Cour- 
rieres, which  stirred  all  France,  sent  a  thrill  of  pain  through  every 
land.  Many  sovereigns  immediately  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Fallieres. 
Mr.  Fallieres  receives  these  telegrams  with  gratitude  and  remains 
at  the  Elysee  to  ponder  over  his  first  political  move.  There  is  no 
sovereign  who,  confronted  by  such  a  national  calamity,  would  have 
omitted  to  provide  succor  and  consolation  to  families  so  cruelly 
afflicted.  To  speak  only  of  one  recent  instance,  the  King  of  Italy, 
the  day  after  the  afflictive  earthquake,  went  to  Calabria  and  passed 
eight  days  there,  and  the  Pope,  being  unable  to  go  there,  sent  a 
generous  offering.     There  is  some  good  in  monarchy  after  all !  " 

If  Fallieres  failed  on  this  point,  others  did  not,  and  the  Figaro 
(Paris)  muses  on  the  fact  that  German  firemen  from  the  mines  of 
Westphalia  came  with  undaunted  and  unhesitating  courage  to  the 
assistance  of  the  buried  miners  of  Courrieres.  They  were  "  red- 
bearded  men  "  ;  they  spoke  "a  guttural  tongue" — they  wore  uni- 
forms like  the  German  soldiers  who  years  ago  fought  the  French 
on  the  plains  of  Flanders  and  Picardy.     The  writer  goes  on : 

"  But  this  time — wonderful  to  relate — it  is  not  an  invasion,  but  a 
rescue.  These  are  indeed  soldiers,  these  men  in  uniform,  but  sol- 
diers enrolled  to  fight  against  death.  Their  fathers,  soldiers  of 
Manteuffel,  perhaps  fired  their  volleys  on  this  very  spot.  To-day 
these  are  come  to  save  the  children  of  their  fathers'  antagonists, 
the  miners  engulfed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine. 

"  The  appearance  of  these  Germans  at  Courrieres  forms  a  spec- 
tacle which  stands  in  keen  contrast  to  the  discussions  and  diplo- 
matic fencing  that  now  go  on  at  Algeciras.  Yes,  there  is  some- 
thing of  irony  and  pathos,  something,  in  truth,  inspiring,  in  the 
appearance  of  this  rescue  party  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  in  the 
devotion  of  these  miners  of  Westphalia  who  rush  to  the  aid  of 
their  comrades  in  France  at  the  very  moment  when  the  world  is 
listening  to  the  propositions  made  at  a  table  of  conference  by 
German  and  French  delegates.  Does  it  need  then  so  appalling  a 
disaster,  does  it  need  the  piling  up  of  corpses,  to  make  the  human 
race  come  to  an  understanding  with  itself  without  all  this  discus- 
sion, this  talk,  which  seems  so  often  likely  to  end  in  some  deadly 
ultimatum?" — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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START   OF  A  RESCUE   PARTY. 


SOLDIERS    KEEPING   BACK   THE    FAMILIES   AND    FRIENDS   OF  THE   VICTIMS. 


AT   THE    SCENE   OF  THE   COURRlERES    DISASTER. 


FUTILITY   OF  THE   BRITISH    LABOR    PARTY'S 

PROGRAM. 

THAT  the  Labor  party  have  entered  the  British  Parliament 
unaware  of  the  limitations  of  parliamentary  power;  that 
they  have  unwittingly  made  promises  to  their  own  class  which 
they  can  not  fulfil;  that  their  Socialistic  leaven,  even  if  it  perme- 
ated all  England,  could  not  alter  the  economic  policy  of  an  empire 
which  extends  its  scepter  over  so  many  lands,  is  the  contention  of 
Sir  Henry  Seaton-Karr,  who  writes  in  The  Nineteenth  Century 
and  After  (London).  This  writer,  who  is  a  Unionist  and  a  Free- 
trader, looks  with  foreboding  upon  the  fate  of  a  new  party  which 
can  not,  he  says,  exist  without  the  support  of  the  Home-Rulers. 
He  compares  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  dependence  on 
the  Labor  party  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1885,  and  says : 

"  Liberalism,  in  the  first  flush  of  victory  at  the  polls,  has  already 
hailed  the  Labor  party  as  a  friend  and  ally,  tho  its  transports  of 
affection  distinctly  cooled  down  in  proportion  as  successive  gains 
day  by  day  rendered  the  Liberal  Government  less  and  less  depend- 
ent on  the  Labor  vote.  This,  of  course,  is  only  what  the  practical 
latter-day  politician  had  a  right  to  expect.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  only 
became  alive  to  the  necessity  of  granting  Home  Rule  to  Ireland 
when  the  results  of  the  general  election  of  1885  showed  the  strength 
of  the  Irish  Nationalist  vote,  and  the  dependence  of  his  Govern- 
ment upon  that  vote,  so  the  views  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man  and  his  colleagues  as  to  the  practical  wisdom  and  urgency  of 
the  Labor  policy,  as  such,  may  be  largely  guided  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  continued  existence  of  their  Government  in  power  may 
or  may  not  depend  on  the  Labor  vote 

"Judged  from  this  practical  standpoint,  the  immediate  realiza- 
tion of  the  Labor  program  is  unlikely,  even  granting  the  existence 
of  a  Labor-Home-Rule  alliance 
which  might  create  a  body  of 
independent  parliamentary  mal- 
contents over  130  strong.  The 
Government  now  possesses  a 
Liberal  majority  of  88  votes  in 
the  House  of  Commons  over  all 
other  parties  combined." 

He  arids  that  the  Labor  pro- 
gram is  not  of  itself  feasible, 
and  remarks  that  it  transcends 
the  power  of  Parliament  under 
any  circumstances  to  carry  it 
out.     In  his  own  words: 

"  Making  ample  allowance  for 
platform  romance  during  the 
heat  of  an  election  campaign, 
the  main  fact  remains  that  a 
purely  class  appeal  has  been 
made   by   the    Labor   party,  in 
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ARRIVAL  OF  THE  GERMAN  RESCUE  CORPS  AT  COURRIERES. 


which  all  practical  economic  considerations  have  been  thrown  to 
the  winds,  and  the  inequalities  of  the  human  lot  have  been  ap- 
pealed to  and  played  upon  in  order  to  secure  parliamentary  sup- 
port. 

"  It  thus  follows  that  one  great  source  of  weakness  in  the  Labor 
party  will  be  their  inability  to  satisfy,  by  parliamentary  action, 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  they  may  have  raised  among  their  work- 
ing-class constituents.  A  few  sessions  in  the  House  of  Commons 
may  help  to  convince  some  of  the  new  Labor  members  how  limited 
are  the  powers  of  Parliament,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  equalize 
the  distribution  of  wealth  by  statute  ;  but  by  the  time  they  have 
learnt  this  lesson  they  may  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the 
men  who  sent  them  there." 

The  downfall  of  the  Labor  party  in  Parliament  must  be  aggra- 
vated by  a  condition  of  the  Empire  which  renders  English  Social- 
ism impossible  and  trades-unions  powerless  excepting  in  the  two 
small  islands  in  the  North  Sea,  which  form  only  an  insignificant 
section  of  a  world-wide  empire.     To  quote  : 

"  But  the  main  weakness  of  the  Labor  party  and  the  trades- 
unions  is,  not  that  they  are  agitating  without  reason,  but  that  their 
diagnosis  of  the  case  is  altogether  mistaken,  and  therefore  that 
their  treatment  is  wrong.  Socialism  is  far  too  drastic  a  remedy, 
if  remedy  it  be,  for  an  old  and  complicated  social  and  industrial 
system  like  our  own  ;  and  its  advocacy  can  only  result  in  ultimate 
discredit  for  its  advocates  and  injury  to  those  on  whose  behalf  it 
is  advanced.  Let  us  take  seme  simple  illustrations  of  our  mean- 
ing. The  Socialism  of  the  Labor  party  appears  to  take  no  heed 
whatever  of  our  foreign  and  colonial  trade.  It  is  self  centered  in 
these  two  small  islands  in  the  North  Sea,  which  have  long  since 
been  unable  either  to  feed  or  to  employ  from  their  own  resources 
the  teeming  millions  of  our  home  population.  Our  industrial  em- 
ployment, as  well  as  our  daily  bread,  is  now  largely  dependent  on 

over-sea  supplies  and  on  foreign 
and  colonial  trade.  How  then 
can  a  policy  be  sound  and  com- 
prehensive which  leaves  out  of 
account  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant factors  in  the  case  ?  British 
trades-unions  can  pass  regula- 
tions controlling  their  own  mem- 
bers, and  advocate  legislation 
involving  extravagant  national 
expenditure  on  the  one  hand, 
and  restricting  or  interfering 
with  the  employment  of  private 
capital  at  home  on  the  other, 
but  they  can  exercise  no  control 
at  all  over  foreign  or  colonial 
industries  and  over  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  abroad." 

He  concludes  that  a  party  can 
not  be  successfully  erected  on  so 
narrow  a  basis. 
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STRENGTH  OF  THE   FRENCH   AND  GERMAN 

ARMIES. 

APROPOS  of  "certain  boasts  in  the  French  press,"  the  semi- 
official Continental  Correspondence  (Berlin)  takes  occasion 
to  call  attention  to  the  German  army's  points  of  superiority.  The 
year-books  put  the  French  military  establishment  in  time  of  peace 
at  613.000  men,  against  Germany's  594,000.  The  "active  army 
and  reserves"  of  Germany,  however,  foot  up  to  2,200,000,  against 
France's  1.625,000.  The  Germans  spend  more  money  on  the  army 
than  the  French  do,  says  The  Correspondence,  and  hence  the  Ger- 
man soldier  is  less  often  in  the  hospital  and  the  army  is  more  effi- 
cient. The  proportion  of  combatants  and  non-combatants  in  these 
armies,  too,  stands  in  favor  of  Germany,  and  many  other  points 
are  cited  in  which  the  German  soldier  may  be  considered  superior, 
we  are  told,  to  his  Gallic  counterpart.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  amu- 
sing to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  fighting  forces  of  William  II. 
are  made  to  range  themselves  up  against  the  forces  of  the  Repub- 
lic, like  children  standing  back  to  back,  and  sometimes  even  rising 
on  tip-toe,  to  compare  their  heights.  Of  the  average  expenditures 
in  France  and  Germany  we  read  : 

"  The  German  expenditure  on  the  army  of  late  years  has  been 
approximately  $40,000,000  more  than  the  French.  This  extra  ex- 
penditure is  to  be  attributed  not  only  to  the  greater  number  of  men, 
but  also  to  the  more  careful  provision  made  for  each  individual. 
Germany  spends  in  feeding,  clothing,  and  providing  for  the  health 
of  each  soldier  more  than  $70,  while  France  spends  only  a  little 
over  $55.  The  extra  cost  for  Germany  is  money  well  spent,  for 
there  are  only  a  quarter  as  many  invalids  among  German  soldiers 
during  their  military  service  as  among  French.  The  better  health 
of  the  German  soldier  is  naturally  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
case  of  war,  because  healthy  men  will  be  able  to  endure  great 
hardships.  The  army  too  will  be  in  better  working  condition, 
when  composed  of  strong  and  healthy  men." 

In  numbers  also  the  Germans  are  practically  superior  to  the 
French,  we  are  informed,  in  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.     Thus  : 

"  While  the  French  army  in  time  of  war  would  be  subject  to 
heavy  losses  on  account  of  sickness,  it  is  also  to  be  noticed  that 
whereas  in  the  French  army  there  is  one  non-combatant  to  every 
18  combatants,  the  proportion  in  Germany  is  only  1  to  27.  This 
would  naturally  tend  to  increase  again  the  numerical  superiority 
of  the  German  army  in  the  field. 

"  With  regard  also  to  the  peace  strength,  the  French  are  behind 
the  Germans  in  all  arms  of  the  service.  In  the  infantry  and  the 
cavalry  the  Germans  are  superior  to  the  French  by  a  tenth  each, 
in  the  artillery  by  two  and  a  half  tenths,  and  in  the  engineer  troops 
by  as  many  as  three  and  a  half  tenths." 

Among  some  statistics  and  other  details  relating  to  the  French 
army,  recently  published  by  General  Langlois,  of  the  Chief  Mili- 
tary Council  of  France,  the  assertion  was  made  that  the  quality  of 
the  French  artillery  service  was  superior  to  that  of  the  German. 
This  The  Continental  Correspondence  denies,  and  adds  that  the 
German  army  is  better  officered  than  the  French.     To  quote  : 

"The  French  are  fond  of  asserting  that  in  the  important  arm  of 
artillery  they  have  a  qualitative  superiority,  because  they  have 
better  guns  at  their  disposal.  Whether  this  is  a  fact  or  not  can 
not  be  discussed  here,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  1866  the 
Austrians  had  a  much  better  cannon,  and  in  1870  the  French  a 
better  rifle,  than  the  Prussians  or  the  Germans.  But  in  spite  of 
that  the  Austrians  and  the  French  were  both  defeated.  It  was 
especially  evident  with  the  latter  that  the  better  quality  of  the 
weapon  is  of  no  avail  when  the  training  is  deficient.  In  this  re- 
spect, however,  the  German  artillery  should  be  superior  to  the 
French,  just  as  in  1870  the  German  infantry  was  better  trained  in 
marksmanship  and  fire  discipline. 

"A  word  in  conclusion  on  the  officers  of  the  two  armies.  The 
German  officers  are  subject  to  strict  discipline,  for  it  is  impressed 
on  the  youngest  officer  that  he  who  would  command  must  first 
learn  to  obey.  In  France  quite  recently  some  officers  had  to  be 
punished  on  account  of  disobedience  to  commands  from  supe- 
riors.    This  is  a  scandal  quite  impossible  in  Germany." 


HOW  THE  RELIGIOUS  "REIGN  OF  TERROR" 
MAY  INFLUENCE  THE  COMING  FRENCH 
ELECTIONS. 

'THE  taking  of  the  church  inventories,  which  has  spread 
-*-  through  France  what  a  leading  French  paper  calls  a  "  long 
protracted  reign  of  terror,"  is  likely  to  have  some  effect  in  de- 
ciding the  trend  of  the  general  elections  in  May.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Liberie"  (Paris),  which  bases  its  view  upon  very 
tangible  foundations.  The  conscience  of  religious  France  has 
been  outraged,  we  are  t61d  ;  the  Catholics  of  the  provinces  have 
had  their  deepest  convictions  insulted,  their  most  venerated  ob- 
jects of  belief  desecrated — will  they  not  record  their  protest  against 
such  outrages  when  they  come  to  cast  their  votes  for  the  legisla- 
tive representatives  of  their  districts?  The  Liberie"  thinks  they 
will,  and  cites  as  follows  a  notable  incident  in  which  they  have 
already  done  so : 

"The  election  of  Mr.  De  Gontaut-Biron,  coming  immediately 
after  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  Law  of  Separation,  and  the  dis- 
turbances that  it  provoked,  has  a  very  plain  meaning.  The  elec- 
tors energetically  reject  sectarian  politics.  Mr.  De  Gontaut-Biron 
voted  against  the  Separation;  his  antagonist,  Mr.  D'Etchpare,  on 
the  contrary,  voted  for  it.  The  electors  have  decided  in  favor  of 
him  who  opposed  the  law,  and  they  have  done  this  all  the  more 
deliberately  because  they  have  voted  clean  contrary  to  the  ballot 
they  cast  two  months  before.  On  that  occasion  they  had  elected 
to  the  Senate  Mr.  Catalogne,  advocate  of  the  Law  of  Separation. 
Comparing  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by  Mr.  Catalogne  and 
by  Mr.  D'Etchpare,  we  see  that  the  party  of  the  Block-Separa- 
tionists  have  in  two  months  lost  200  votes  in  this  district." 

That  this  election  is  significant  and  likely  to  produce  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  public  is  plainly  believed  by  the  Journal  des 
Dibats  (Paris).  The  electoral  body  was  composed  of  men  whose 
opinions  are  generally  fixed,  and  who  voted  in  spite  of  the  strong 
official  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  which  makes  the  case 
more  important  still.     Says  the  Dcbats  : 

"  This  election  is  significant  on  more  than  one  account,  and  is 
likely  to  exercise  a  profound  influence  on  public  opinion  in  view 
of  the  coming  general  elections.  ...  The  decrease  in  the  Separa- 
tionist  vote  amounted  to  200  in  an  electoral  body  composed  of 
municipal  counsellors,  men  of  settled  convictions,  less  liable  than 
others  to  be  carried  away  by  great  currents  of  popular  feeling,  and 
exposed  more  than  others  to  administrative  retaliation.  It  seems 
that  government  influence  was  freely  employed  in  favor  of  Mr. 
De  Gontaut-Biron's  adversary,  and  official  pressure  applied  to  the 
voters  to  the  point  of  cruelty.  .  .  .  All  this  proves  that  the  tide  of 
sentiment  which  has  swept  over  the  country  bears  down  before  it 
every  consideration  of  custom  or  order." 

A  warning  to  Mr.  Fallieres  is  uttered  by  this  election,  thinks 
the  Eclair  (Paris),  which  observes: 

"This  defeat  of  the  Block-Separationists  is  most  palpably  the 
result  of  the  first  attempt  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Law  of 
Separation.  This  is  certainly  the  only  reason  for  these  electors' 
sudden  change  of  front.  All  good  mencried  out  to  the  Govern- 
ment: 'Hands  off!  no  one  can  with  impunity  desecrate  the  hal- 
lowed traditions  of  twelve  centuries!'  The  Government  refused 
to  hear;  they  allowed  the  madmen  of  the  extreme  party  to  impose 
upon  them  this  dare-devil  policy  of  violence,  and  this  is  all  the 
good  they  have  got  from  it.  The  electors  that  were  for  them  are 
now  against  them.  This  election  contains  at  least  a  hint  for  Mr. 
Fallieres." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


"  The  one  great  fact  that  stands  out  from  the  events  of  1905  is  indisputably  the 
success  of  the  new  arm  in  labor  warfare  —  the  general  strike,"  says  Freedom,  the 
extreme  Socialist  London  organ.  It  continues:  "  So  obvious  is  this  that  old  an- 
tagonists of  the  idea,  like  Hyndman  and  Bebel,  have  had  to  admit  its  vital  impor- 
tance. Hut  for  those  of  us  who  have  realized  the  power  it  would  place  in  the 
hands  of  labor,  and  have  wished  that  Socialists,  instead  of  chattering  about  the 
vote,  would  educate  the  working  men  in  the  use  of  this  great  weapon  of  direct 
action,  these  events  have  but  confirmed  all  our  anticipations.  True,  the  idea  has 
still  to  take  a  firmer  hold  of  men's  minds,  and  the  possibilities  of  direct  action 
must  have  wider  scope.  But  the  object-lesson  given  in  this  direction  by  the  strikes 
of  1005  w'll  have  a  most  potent  influence  in  helping  the  workers  to  throw  off  the 
capitalist  yoke  and  begin  their  new  world  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity." 
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MORTON    PRINCE,  M.D. 


THE    PROBLEM    OF   PERSONALITY. 

The  Dissociation  of  a  Pkrsonamty.  A  Biographical  Sketch  in  Abnormal 
Psychology  By  Morton  Prince,  M.D.  Cloth,  509  pages.  Price,  $2.80  net. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

IT  is  only  of  recent  years  that  the  problems  of  abnormal  psy- 
chology have  been  seriously  attacked  by  investigators  com- 
petent to  deal  with  them  in  a  scientific  spirit  and  by  scientilic 
methods,  but  remarkable  results  have  already  been  attained.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  of  the  inquiries  prosecuted  in  France,  where 
Janet  and  his  colleagues  have  explored  the  vagaries  of  the  human 
mind  to  such  good  purpose  that  they  have  not  only  thrown  a  flood 

of  new  light  on  the  mind's  normal 
functioning,  but  have  restored  to 
perfect  mental  equipoise  many 
persons  apparently  doomed  to 
pass  their  days  in  the  madhouse. 
In  America,  notwithstanding  the 
obvious  importance  of  such  ser- 
vices to  society  as  well  as  to  the 
individual,  and  the  fact  that  con- 
ditions are  peculiarly  conducive  to 
the  maladies  best  treated  by  the 
methods  practised  in  France,  little 
encouragement  to  similar  research 
has  been  held  out,  and  thus  far  we 
possess  no  institution  similar  to 
the  famous  Salpetriere.  A  serious 
effort  is  now  making,  however,  to 
secure  the  necessary  foundation 
funds,  and  meanwhile  a  few  inde- 
pendent investigators  are  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  the  French  savants 
with  singular  success.  Foremost 
among  these  are  Drs.  Boris  Sidis, 
W.  A.  White,  and  Morton  Prince,  each  of  whom  has  accom- 
plished much  in  a  curative  way  and  in  the  direction  of  correcting 
current  concepts  regarding  mental  ills.  All  in  all,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  they  have  gone  far  to  revolutionize  psychological 
theory  and  medical  practise. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  significant  result  of  their  labors  is  the 
corroborative  testimony  adduced  in  support  of  the  belief — first 
voiced  by  the  late  F.  W.  H.  Myers — that  human  personality  is  not, 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  an  indivisible  unity,  but  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, capable  of  being  split  into  segments,  each  of  which  pos- 
sesses the  attributes  of  a  distinct  personality,  the  dissociation 
being  brought  about  by  some  unusual  stimulus,  such  as  a  blow  on 
the  head  or  the  stress  of  an  intense  emotion.  This,  roughly,  is 
the  theory  of  secondary  or  multiple  personality,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  instances  are  found  in  the  classic  case  of  Mary  Rey- 
nolds, the  case  of  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Hanna  (discussed  in  Dr.  Sidis's 
"  Multiple  Personality  "),  and  the  case  of  Ansel  Bourne.  Differing 
from  these,  but  in  many  respects  not  a  whit  less  interesting  or 
suggestive,  is  the  mysterious  case  now  for  the  first  time  fully  un- 
folded by  Dr.  Prince,  a  case  under  his  observation  for  seven  years 
and  until  last  year  baffling  his  efforts  to  effect  the  necessary  reas- 
sociation  or  fusion  of  the  several  personalities  into  a  single,  stable, 
persisting  personality.  In  the  present  volume  he  does  little  more 
than  narrate  biographically  the  story  of  this  human  riddle,  leaving 
to  another  volume  the  discussion  of  the  psychological  problems  in- 
volved. But  his  recital  of  the  facts  is  itself  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  psychologist  and  the  physician,  while  the  non-technical  reader 
will  find  that  it  possesses  the  elements  of  the  most  fascinating  work 
of  fiction  ;  and,  while  it  is  primarily  what  The  Outlook  calls  "  a  scien- 
tific study  in  an  obscure  field  of  research  now  being  actively  ex- 
plored," it  is,  as  The  Banner  of  Light  observes,  "written  for  the 
layman  as  well  as  for  the  student  of  abnormal  psychology." 

Briefly,  the  facts  are  as  follows:  In  the  spring  of  1898  there 
was  brought  to  Dr.  Prince,  who  is  an  eminent  Boston  physician, 
a  young  woman  twenty-three  years  old,  a  student  in  a  New  Eng- 
land college,  and  a  "  neurasthenic  "  of  an  extreme  type,  suffering 
from  headaches,  insomnia,  bodily  pains,  and  persistent  fatigue. 
The  conventional  methods  of  treatment  having  failed  to  afford 
relief,  resort  was  had  to  hypnotism,  and  the  young  woman,  known 
in  these  pages  as  Miss  Christine  L.  Beauchamp,  was  on  the  high- 
road to  recovery  when  there  suddenly  developed  in  her,  in  the 
hypnotic  trance,  what  seemed  to  be  a  secondary  personality.  This 
manifested  an  impish,  gay,  fun-loving  disposition  utterly  alien 
from  the  dignity  and  reserve  of  Miss  Beauchamp,  and,  moreover, 
denied  identity  with  Miss  Beauchamp  while  claiming  and  reveal- 
ing knowledge  of  her  most  secret  thoughts  and  feelings.  Natur- 
ally, Dr.  Prince  at  first  suspected  deception,  but,  try  as  he  might, 
he  could  not  trap  the  new  personality  which  took  to  itself  the 
name  of  "Sally."  Then  came  a  day  when  "  Sally  "  succeeded  in 
asserting  her  individuality  without  the  aid  of  hypnotism,  and  there- 
after was  not  merely  a  "  subconscious  "  but  an  "  alternating  "  per- 
sonality, replacing  the  primary  personality  at  intervals  and  in  these 
intervals  so  behaving  as  to  heap  pain  and  embarrassment  on  the 
other  self,  to  which  she  invariably  referred  in  contemptuous  lan- 


guage and  which  it  was  her  constant  delight  to  torment.  Soon 
the  conviction  grew  in  Miss  Beauchamp's  mind  that  she  was  liter- 
ally possessed  of  a  demon.  The  intervals  when  "  Sally  "  was  in 
control  were  described  by  her  (Miss  Beauchamp)  as  trances,  and 
even  in  her  waking  moments  "  Sally  "  at  times  impelled  her  to  do 
much  against  her  will. 

She  was  in  straitened  circumstances  financially.  "Sally"  frit- 
tered away  her  carefully  hoarded  earnings.  She  was  deeply  relig- 
ious and  guarded  in  her  actions.  "  Sally  "  was  irreligious,  coquet- 
tish, and  given  to  cigarettes.  She  wearied  easily.  "Sally  "  knew 
not  fatigue  and  would  frequently  take  her  for  long  walks,  allowing 
her  to  awake  from  the  "  trance"  in  some  distant  suburb,  penniless 
and  tired  out.  At  first  Dr.  Prince  gave  her  some  reliei  by  hypnotiz- 
ing" Sally  "  into  quiescence,  but  ere  long  "  Sally  "  defied  hypnotism. 
"  Sally,"  to  be  sure,  was  not  without  her  good  qualities.  Once, 
when  Miss  Beauchamp  in  despair  essayed  suicide  by  gas,  "  Sally  " 
assumed  control,  turned  off  the  gas  and  opened  the  window.  But 
the  case  seemed  hopeless  and  Miss  Beauchamp  marked  for  the 
asylum.  Then,  spontaneously,  a  new  personality  appeared,  a 
personality  with  a  memory  for  nothing  that  had  occurred  to  Miss 
Beauchamp  since  1893,  but  in  full  knowledge  of  the  events  of  her 
prior  life.  This  personality  was  unlike  "  Sally  "  in  that  it  was  fully 
developed  mentally,  and  unlike  Miss  Beauchamp  in  being  strong- 
willed,  stubborn,  and  somewhat  deceitful.  Inquiring,  Dr.  Prince 
found  that  in  1893  Miss  Beauchamp  had  been  subjected  to  a  sud- 
den emotional  strain  and  that  her  ills  had  dated  from  that  incident. 
At  once  he  asked  himself,  Is  this  new  personality  the  real  Miss 
Beauchamp  and  is  the  Miss  Beauchamp  I  have  known  simply, 
like  "Sally,"  a  dissociated,  secondary  personality?  Before  he 
could  answer  this  inevitable  query  a  new  phase  developed. 
"  Sally  "  and  the  new-comer  entered  upon  a  life-and-death  struggle 
for  "control." 

Dr.  Prince  saw  that  he  must  act,  and  act  quickly.  But  how? 
Only  one  personality  could  be  left  in  "  control."  Which?  Which 
was  the  real  Miss  Beauchamp?  What  if  none  of  the  three  were 
the  real  Miss  Beauchamp?  Now  he  made  the  discovery  that, 
hypnotized,  the  primary  personality  and  the  latest  personality  be- 
came identical.  Here,  then,  was  the  solution,  the  needed  fusion. 
But,  unhypnotized,  disintegration  at  once  took  place,  either  the 
primary  or  the  latest  personality  "controlling"  the  unhappy  organ- 
ism. Once  there  was  no  disintegration  but  dementia.  Not  until 
many  months  later  did  Dr.  Prince  find  that  he  had  hit  upon  the 
correct  solution,  but  had  been  blocked  by  "Sally,"  who  had  com- 
pelled the  disintegration  and  the  madness  through  fear  that,  fusion 
accomplished,  her  days  of  fun  and  mischief  would  be  over.  Then 
they  did  indeed  come  to  an  end,  and  for  some  months  the  real 
Miss  Beauchamp,  a  normal,  healthy  woman,  has  known  the  joy  of 
living.     Whether  her  "  cure  "  is  permanent  time  alone  can  show. 

Here,  surely,  fiction  pales  beside  fact.  The  vista  opened,  like 
that  opened  by  the  cases  recorded  elsewhere,  is  one  before  which 
the  mind  recoils.  Is  there  no  unitary  personality  ?  Have  all  of 
us  our  "  Sallys,"  our  secondary  selves?  At  least,  investigations 
like  Dr.  Prince's  must  convince  us  of  one  truth — the  danger  of 
rashly  committing  to  the  inferno  of  Bedlam  those  who  may  be, 
after  all,  not  insane,  but  victims  of  "  dissociation. "  For  the  hope  it 
holds  out  to  such,  if  for  nothing  else,  the  study  of  abnormal  psychol- 
ogy can  not  be  too  heartily  supported  by  those  who  have  the  means 
and  the  will  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 


EARLY   DAYS  AT  JOHNS   HOPKINS. 

The  Launching  of  a  Univefsity.     A   Sheaf   of    Reminiscences.     By  Daniel 
Coit  Oilman,  LL-D.     Cloth,  386  pp.     Price,  $2.50  net.     Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 

THE  chief  interest  of  this  collection  of  essays  and  lectures  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  comprises,  from  the  pen  of  the  man  best 
qualified  to  write  it,  the  first  adequate  account  of  the  founding 
and  early  history  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  It  was  in  1875 
that  President  Gilman  was  sum- 
moned from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  take  charge  of  the  launch- 
ing of  this  great  educational  and 
philanthropic  enterprise  made  pos- 
sible by  the  munificence  of  Balti- 
more's merchant  king,  and  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
thereafter  he  remained  at  the  helm. 
If,  he  had  told  the  trustees  when 
he  first  met  them,  their  purpose 
was  "  simply  to  establish  another 
college,  or  to  aim  only  at  local  ben- 
efits, the  problem  would  not  inter- 
est him;  but  if  they  would  seize 
the  opportunity  to  establish  a  uni- 
versity which  should  extend  its 
influence  far  and  wide  throughout 
the  land,  it  would  be  a  privilege, 
as  well  as  an  honor,  to  be  associ- 
ated in  the  work."  It  was  this  idea  that  served  as  keystone 
to  the  structure  which  has  since  developed,  as  President  Gilman 
records    with    justifiable    pride,   not  into    a   German  university, 
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nor  an  English  university,  but  an  American  university  based  upon 
and  applied  to  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country. 

When  he  took  hold.  Johns  Hopkins  was  merely  in  embryo. 
Capital  there  was  in  plenty,  but  buildings,  apparatus,  faculty,  and 
students  were  still  of  the  future.  It  was  determined  to  postpone 
all  questions  of  building,  discipline,  and  degrees  until  a  faculty  had 
been  selected,  and  the  president  at  once  started  upon  a  quest  for 
professors.  How  he  found  them,  and  how  he  was  guided  in  his 
choice,  form  not  the  least  suggestive  episode  in  this  really  fasci- 
nating chapter  of  the  history  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States.  Interesting,  too,  are  his  memories  of  these  first  colleagues 
and  of  the  many  noted  men  who  came  from  abroad  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  university.  Among 
the  earlier  visitors  were  Huxley,  Lord  Kelvin,  Dean  Stanley,  Child, 
Lowell,  Whitney,  Freeman,  and  Cayley.  Professor  Royce  was 
another  guest,  and  of  him  President  Oilman  tells  an  anecdote  worth 
quotation  : 

"  I  shall  never  forget  a  certain  illustration  of  the  narrow  margin  between  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  Professor  Royce,  of  Harvard  College,  came  to 
repeat  in  Baltimore  a  very  serious  philosophical  essay  which  he  had  read  at 
Harvard.  ...  I  will  not  state  his  exact  line  of  thought,  but  after  he  had 
been  speaking  for  half  an  hour  in  a  room  that  was  crowded,  and,  I  must  add, 
not  well  ventilated,  he  paused,  having  left  a  solemn  impression  on  the  minds  of 
his  audience  respecting  a  fundamental  truth.  As  we  were  sitting  there,  silent, 
thoughtful,  and  expectant,  a  voice  came  from  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  one  of 
the  auditors  said,  with  emphasis,  '  Let  us  hear  the  other 
side  of  that  question.'  We  looked  around  to  discover 
the  speaker,  and  those  of  us  who  were  in  front  recog 
nized  a  distinguished  judge  of  the  Federal  Court.  None 
of  us  could  tell  what  was  meant  by  this  abrupt  and 
judicial  utterance.  The  interruption  was  brief  and  the 
lecture  went  on  as  it  began.  I  had  hardly  reached  home 
when  a  note  came  from  the  judge  to  this  effect:  '  I  must 
apologize  for  that  extraordinary  interruption.  The 
truth  is  that  the  room  was  warm,  I  had  just  dined,  the 
lecture  was  serious,  and  I  dropped  asleep.  When  the 
lecturer  ceased  to  speak,  1  suddenly  awoke,  and  think- 
ing I  was  on  the  bench,  called  out,  "  Let  us  hear  the 
other  side  of  that  question." 


In  point  of  space  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity recollections  occupy  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  volume.  The  remainder  is 
given  over  to  historical  and  educational  address- 
es, ranging  in  subject  from  "The  Relations  of 
Yale  to  Science  and  Letters"  and  "The  Dawn 
of  a  University  in  the  Western  Reserve "  to 
"  Books  and  Politics "  and  "  Civil-service  Re- 
form." All  are  worth  reading,  for  all  sound 
high  but  practical  ideals,  and  set  forth  in  a  direct 
way  truths  upon  which  too  much  stress  can 
not  be  laid.  The  views  expressed  are  those  of  a  thoughtful,  sane, 
and  alert  observer  of  men  and  the  times,  of  an  optimist  who,  with- 
out shutting  his  eyes  to  defects,  preserves  an  unfailing  faith,  and 
of  a  teacher  who  realizes  the  lofty  mission  of  education.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  President  Gilman's  book  is  notable  alike  as  a  history  of  the 
university  with  which  he  was  so  long  connected,  as  a  discussion  of 
some  vital  questions  of  the  day,  and  as  a  contribution  to  the  story 
of  American  educational  progress;  and,  as  the  New  York  Mail  says, 
it  makes  throughout  "  for  culture,  for  sweetness  and  light,  for  the 
advance  of  the  citizen  in  all  that  is  best  for  the  individual  and  the 
commonwealth."  The  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review'* s  opin- 
ion may  well  be  added:  "High  ideals  and  practical  methods,  a 
strict  standard  for  himself  and  others  and  unfailing  kindness  and 
tact,  a  firm  grasp  of  general  principles  and  patience  in  the  mastery 
of  facts  in  detail,  untiring  energy  and  sympathetic  interest — these 
are  the  qualities  with  which  the  reader  makes  acquaintance." 


SAMUEL  M.   GARDENHIRE. 


of  the  meaning  of  related  facts,  impressed  upon  my  mind  with 
unerring  certainty."  And,  on  another  occasion:  "You  say  a  gift 
developed  ;  perhaps.  Rather  an  instinct,  as  the  faculty  of  scent 
to  the  blood-hound  and  the  acute  ear  to  the  hare,  an  unfailing  sight 
to  the  hawk  and  a  sense  of  touch  to  the  serpent.  Deductive 
knowledge  depends  on  reason,  but  inspiration  is  an  exalted — no, 
perhaps  I  should  say  an  acute  sense  of  something  else.  The 
beasts,  unclothed  except  by  nature  and  unfed  except  by  season 
and  conquest,  must  make  existence  out  of  an  absolute  impression 
of  certainty  that  is  neither  analytical  nor  deductive.  I  fear  I  am 
in  that  category,  my  dear  fellow.  I  know  things  because  I  know 
them — that  is,  some  things." 

All  this  sounds  very  fanciful,  and  it  is  fanciful.  But  when  one 
comes  to  the  knowledge  of  LeDroit  Conners's  strange  origin  and 
the  tragic  circumstances  surrounding  his  birth,  the  extravagant 
claims  advanced  by  him  lose  much  of  their  extravagance  and  be- 
come almost  convincing.  Even  in  Sherlock  Holmes,  it  will  be 
remembered,  there  was  a  touch  of  superhuman, and  if  theuncanny 
did  not  bulk  in  Conners's  composition  he  would  surely  be  less  at- 
tractive, if  no  less  successful  in  hisadventurings  into  the  unknown. 
These  adventurings,  as  here  recorded,  are  eight  in  number,  and  of 
the  variety  that  gives  spice  to  all  properly  arranged  collections  of 
detective  yarns.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  interest  little  fault  is  to 
be  found,  altho  two  of  the  tales—"  Signor  Tommasso"  and  "The 
Corpus  Delicti"— are  manifestly  below  the 
level  of  the  rest.  In  every  instance  the  plot  is 
ingenious  and  skilfully  worked  out,  while  the 
dramatis  persona,  from  Conners  himself  to 
the  humblest  fourth  villain,  reflect  on  Mr.  Gar- 
denhire's  part  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  Altogether,  the  inevitable  reappearance 
of  this  "detective  by  instinct  "is  to  be  awaited 
with  interest. 

Many  of  the  critics  are  inclined  to  gibe  at 
LeDroit's  cock-sure  methods,  but  the  majority 
accord  highpraise  to  the  tales  in  which  he  fig- 
ures. Mr.  Gardenhire,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  "  does  very  well " 
with  his  amateur  detective.  The  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  deems  the  hero  "a  winning 
young  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word,"  and 
adds  that  "all  the  stories  are  good."  "Dra- 
matic and  warranted  to  hold  the  attention  "  is 
the  verdict  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald, 
while  the  Boston  Transcript  enthusiastically 
declares  that  the  tales  are  "  in  many  ways  as 
entertaining  and  as  ingenious  as  anything 
written  by  Conan  Doyle."  The  Hartford  Times,  however, 
questions  whether  the  book  is  "an  honest  effort"  in  the  Sher- 
lock Holmes  field,  or  a  satire;  and  the  New  York  Tribune  is  lef  t 
with  the  impression  that  "  Mr.  Gardenhire  has  worked  his  literary 
claim  down  to  bedrock — and  included  a  little  of  the  rock." 


ANOTHER  AMATEUR   DETECTIVE. 

The    Long    Arm.     By  Samuel   M.    Gardenhire.     Cloth,  34s  pp.     Price,  $1.50. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

ONE'S  immediate  thought,  upon  reading  the  first  few  pages  of 
this  collection  of  detective  stories,  is  that  Mr.  Gardenhire, 
already  favorably  known  as  the  author  of  "  Lux  Cruris"  and  "  The 
Silence  of  Mrs.  Harrold,"  has  lapsed  into  servile  imitation,  and 
that  LeDroit  Conners  and  his  broker  foil  are  but  copies  of  the 
immortal  Sherlock  Holmes  and  his  friend,  the  fatuous  Watson. 
But  ere  long  the  impression  grows  that  here  is  a  veritable  creation, 
and  before  the  book  is  finished  one  will  be  ready  to  vow  that,  if 
not  half  so  fascinating  as  the  great  Sherlock,  LeDroit  Conners 
would  be  accounted  by  him  no  mean  rival  and  on  occasion  might 
not  come  out  second  best  should  they  clash  wits.  Like  Conan 
Doyle's,  Mr.  Gardenhire's  hero  is  a  man  of  fads — his  being  to 
paint  beautiful  women  and  to  read  Poe  and  French  novels  ;  and, 
like  him,  is  of  a  clean-cut,  alert,  forceful  personality.  But  here 
resemblance  ceases.  LeDroit's  methods  betray  nothing  of  the 
painstaking  analysis,  the  careful  calculation  of  facts  and  chances, 
by  which  the  English  sleuth  fastened  upon  the  trail  of  his  quarry 
and  pursued  it  to  the  death. 

"  It  is  a  faculty  with  me."  LeDroit  tells  his  admiring  associate, 
"almost  to  know  the  solution  of  a  crime  when  the  leading  circum- 
stances connected  with  it  are  revealed.  I  form  my  conclusion 
first,  and,  confident  of  its  correctness,  hunt  for  evidence  to  sustain 
it.  I  do  this  because  I  am  never  wrong.  It  is  not  magic,  telep- 
athy, nor  any  form  of  mental  science  ;  it  is  a  moral  consciousness 


SHORT  NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

It  will  never  do  to  approach  Ernest  Thompson  Seton's  new 
book  of  "Animal  Heroes"  (Scribners,  $2.00)  in  a  critical  mood — 
in,  as  it  were,  a  John  Burroughs  mood.  For  once  you  begin  to 
question  the  reasonableness  of  the  cat,  the  wolf,  the  lynx,  the  jack- 
rabbit,  and  the  others  of  Mr.  Seton's  latest  collection  of  intellect- 
ual animals,  the  charm  is  broken  and  the  tales  told  become  almost 
tedious.  Read  with  a  mind  closed  to  doubt,  however,  they  are 
hugely  entertaining  and  no  better  book  could  be  asked  for  an  eve- 
ning's diversion. 

"The  Spirit  of  the  Pines"  (Houghton,  $1.00)  is  the  title  Miss 
Margaret  Morse  has  given  to  a  little  tale  of  a  strength  far  in  excess 
of  its  outward  seeming.  To  a  New-England  pine  forest  she  sends 
a  man  and  a  maid,  the  man  of  splendid  intellect  and  masterful 
will  but  racked  by  the  inroads  of  consumption  ;  the  maid,  broken 
in  health  and  spirit  by  a  sudden  bereavement.  They  meet,  enter 
into  a  vivacious  and  inspiring  correspondence,  and  fall  in  love. 
But  duty  holds  her  to  the  East,  ill-health  sends  him  to  the  West, 
and  so — they  part.  It  is,  to  put  it  briefly,  the  story  of  love  and  re- 
nunciation that  Miss  Morse  tells,  with  a  beauty  of  sentiment  and 
language  that  stamps  her  work  one  of  the  daintiest  products  bom 
of  imagination  in  many  a  day. 

Fergus  Hume's  "The  Opal  Serpent"  (Dillingham,  $1.25)  is, 
like  most  of  Mr.  Hume's  stories,  concerned  with  the  unraveling  of 
a  particularly  atrocious  crime.  With  his  lips  pinned  by  a  serpent- 
like brooch  of  opals  and  diamonds,  an  old  bookseller  and  pawn- 
broker is,  in  the  presence  of  his  daughter,  strangled  to  death  by 
an  unseen  hand  ;  and,  as  it  presently  develops,  is  himself  in  some 
way  concerned  with  a  similar  tragedy  enacted  twenty  years  before. 
The  task  of  clearing  away  the  mysteries  involved  falls  to  the  lot 
of  a  detective  who,  for  fictional  detectives,  is  a  singularly  human 
creation,  endowed  neither  with  miraculous  powers  of  intuition  nor 
with  supernormal  analytical  ability.  Of  course,  there  is  a  love 
story,  and  equally  of  course  a  host  of  characters  to  puzzle  the 
eager  reader,  who  will  hardly  be  likely  to  arrive  at  the  proper 
solution  until  Mr.  Hume  reveals  it. 
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FACTORY    PRICES    ON    VEHICLES    AND    HARNESS 

Manufactured      fc>y     the 

UIMIOIM     BUGGY     CO.,      PONTIAC,     IVIICH. 

We  will  SAVE  you  the  DEALERS'  PROFITS.    You  are  not  prepared  to  get  the  best  for  the  smallest 
investment  until  you  have  consulted  the  information  we  can  give  you 


No.  459.   Auto.  Seat  "Bike"  Wagon. 

The  very  latest.  Furnished  with  7-8 
inch  rubber  tire,  fine  all-wool  seat 
trimming;  high  grade  from  start  to 
finish. 

Our  Special  Price  $65.00. 


No.  360.    Phaeton.    p"ce$,£5°fi>ple<e 

The  finest  of  its  class.  Equal  in  both 
quality  and  finish  to  anything  sold  at 
$150.00  or  even  more.  Can  be  fur- 
nished with  7-8  in.  rubber  tire  for$i  18.50. 


Every  vehicle  bearing  the  "  Union"  name 
plate  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  best  pro- 
curable in  its  class,  and  to  be  free  from 
any  defect  in  material  or  workmanship. 


No.  463.    Auto  Seat  "Bike"  Surrey. 

fi    1-4  in.    Cushion  rubber   tire,    $102.50 

Price  \  7-8  in.  Solid  rubber  tire     -        -         9 1 .50 

(  High  wheels  and  steel  tire    -        -     81.50 


No.  474.    Stanhope  Wagon.  No.  402.     "Bike"  Wagon. 

This  number  will  speak  for  itself.       Price,    with    7-8    in.    solid         One  of  the  best  bargains  of  the  year.     Price, 

rubber  tire,    $72.50.  with  3-4  in.  solid  rubber  tire,  $43.50. 

If  you  wish  to  be  thoroughly  posted  on  the  best  goods  and  lowest  prices  write  for  our  free  200  page  illustrated  STYLE  BOOK, 
showing  150  styles  of  vehicles  from  $26.50  to  $150.00.      50  styles  of  harness  $5.00  to  $60.00;  address  the 

UNION  BUGGY  CO.,  No.  43  Saginaw  St.,  PONTIAC,  MICH. 
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The  Solution  of 
Perfect  Sanitation 


is  exemplified  in 
the  Sy-clo  Closet, 
the  construction 
and  action  of  which 
ends  at  once  all  the 
subtle  dangers  of 
disease  raising  from 
improper  cleans- 
ing ;  the  escape  of 
sewer  gas  ;  the  ab- 
sorption of  poison 
by  the  material  of 
which  common 
closets  are  made 
(iron  for  instance) ; 
and  the  gradual  discoloration  of  those 
interior  parts  which  furnish  a  prolific 
fcreeding-ground  for  millions  of  death- 
dealing  bacilli. 

The  action  of  the  Sy-clo  is  two-fold. 
Besides  the  copious  flush  of  water, 
there  i9  an  irresistible  syphonic  action, 
which,  like  a  powerful  pump,  literally 
pulls  the  contents  through  the  outlet 
channel,  cleansing,  scouring,  polish- 
ing as  it  goes,  leaving  the  INSIDE  of 
the  pipe  as  clean  and  smooth  as  a  china 
bowl.  And  this  is  a  truism  because  the 
Sy-clo  is  solidly  constructed  of  china 
— pure  white  china — without  joint  or 
break  or  rough  place  inside  or  out  to  fur- 
nish lodgment  for  dirt  or  disease  germs. 


Examine  your  closet;  if  it  is  made 
of  enameled  iron  or  has  just  an  ordi- 
nary flush,  discard  it  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  a  Sy-clo.  Your  doctor  pays 
the  bill.  If  you  are  building  a  house 
or  buyiug  one,  insist  on  Sy-clo  Closets 
with  the  trade  mark  name  burned  in 
the  china.     The  fact  that 


TRADE  MARK 

Closets  cost  but  little  more  than  other 
closets — that,  with  ordinary  care,  they 
will  last  as  long  as  the  house  in  which 
they  are  installed,  leaves  no  further 
excuse  for  sewer  sickness.  Ask  the 
plumber.  A  book  on  "Household 
Health"  mailed  free,  if  you  send  the 
the  name  of  your  plumber. 

Lavatories  of  every  size  and  design 
made  of  the  same  material,  and  on 
the  same  principle,  as  the  Sy-clo. 

POTTERIES  SELLING  COMPANY. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


SY-CLO 

Closet  cut 
in  half 
showing  the 
interior 
construction 


Note  the 
deep  water 
seal,  making 
the  escape 
of  gas 
impossible 


I_  V_,._  D-_Cia _-*_.9  If  not,  what  he  needs  is  not 
IS    I  OUr  DOy  OtrOng  i  medicine,  but  that  great  nat. 


See  your  dea- 
er.  If  he  can't 
supply  you  we 
willsellyou 
our  "Irl»h 
Bail"  direct 
a  t   factory 
prices, 


" Irish  Mail'' 


Write  to-day 
for  catalogue. 


urat_outdoor  developer  an 
The 
car 
that 
makes  the  youngsters  well, 
strong  and  happy.  Endorsed 
by  physicians.  The  "geared  ' 
car.    Speediest,  safest,  sim- 
plest   control.      Rubber- 
tired,  smooth,  easy  run- 
ning.    A  perfect  beauty, 
finished    in   coaching 
green  and  scarlet. 
DILL-STANDARD  HF«.  CO. 
62  Irlnh  Mail  Avenue 
Anderson,  Indiana 


The  Most 
Comfortable 

Ha,mmock 
Ever  Made. 

Very  ornamental 
inside  or  outside 
the  home.  Fineet 
const1"  uet  ion.  Al* 
ways  hangB.evd. 
Canvas  or  denitn 
casings;  hair  Ut 
cotton  tilled.  Book* 
let  free. 
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"Landscape  Painting  anil  Modern  Dutch  Arl  1  i 
— E.  B.  Greenschields.     (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 
$2.00  net, ) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

The  Good  .Earth. 

By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 

The  smell  of  burning  weeds 

Upon  the  twilight  air; 
The  poignant  call  of  frogs 

From  meadows  wet  and  bare; 

A  presence  in  the  wood 

And  in  my  blood  a  stir, 
In  all  the  ardent  earth 

No  failure  or  demur. 

O  Spring  wind,  sweet  with  love 

And  tender  with  desire, 
Pour  into  veins  of  mine 

Your  pure  impassioned  fire! 

O  waters,  running  free 

With  full,  exultant  song, 
Give  me,  for  outworn  dream, 

Life  that  is  clean  and  strong! 

O  good  earth,  warm  with  youth, 

My  childhood  heart  renew; 
Make  me  elate,  sincere, 

Simple,  and  glad,  as  you ! 

O  springing  things  of  green, 

O  winging  things  of  bloom, 
O  winging  things  of  air, 

Your  lordship  now  resume! 

— From  the  Outlook  (New  York). 


The  Old  Lament. 

By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 
What  maketh  lads  so  cruel  be? 

Amid  the  spume  and  wrack 
They  pass  the  door  and  sail  the  sea 

And  never  more  come  back! 

The  gray,  salt  wind  winds  down  the  wave, 

The  galleon  flouts  the  bay: 
And  cobles  and  coggers  are  raising  their  sails. 

God  keep  'ee,  down  on  the  quay! 
With  a  hoist  at  thy  tackle,  a  haul  at  thy  blocks, 

And  a  hail  to  thy  hasting  crew: 
He'll  take  'ee  who  gave  'ee  thy  goldilocks 

Ere  I  pardon  thine  eyes  o'  blue. 

Not  once  to  ha'  looked  within  my  hood, 

Nor  guessed  I  quailed  on  the  strand 
Wi'  thee  in  the  boats!      Thro'  my  pent-up  door 

I  ha'  kissed  to  thee  my  hand. 
But  they'll  rive  thy  keel  wi'  their  cannon  shocks 

And  sink  'ee  and  all  thy  crew: 
And  they'll  leave  tc  the  raven  and  cliff-homed  fox 

Thy  kindly  eyes  o'  blue. 

What  made  'ee  pass  my  open  door 

Each  breaking  o'  the  day? 
Why  need  'ee  take  that  self-same  path 

And  never  another  way? 


BACK  TO  NATURE 
Natural  Food  for  the  Old  Dame's  Use. 


"  For  8  months  Grape-Nuts  was  my  almost 
sole  food,"  writes  a  New  York  City  woman. 

"I  had  become  a  complete  wreck,  so  to 
speak,  had  no  appetite  or  relish  for  any  kind 
of  food,  lost  flesh,  dreaded  the  simplest  daily 
tasks  and  was  dragging  out  a  most  wretched 
existence. 

"The  Grape-Nuts  food  took  hold  of  me  at 
once,  renewing  all  the  vigor  of  my  nature, 
and  my  work  became  a  pleasure  to  me  in- 
stead of  a  hardship.  This  was  4  years  ago, 
and  this  happy  condition  has  remained,  ex- 
cept when,  at  times,  I  have  left  off  Grape- 
Nuts.  Whenever  I  did  so,  Nature  speedily 
brought  me  back  to  the  health-giving  diet — 
back  to  Grape-Nuts  and  the  joy  of  renewed 
health."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich. 

There's  a  reason.  Read  the  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


RlIIIT~N0T 

J *  STUFFED 


liere 
can  never  be 
any  sag  bag, 
lump  orbump] 
in  the         J 

moor 

Mattress  $15. 

for  it  is  built  of  the  soft,  springy,  uniform  Ostermoor  sheets — and 
hand-laid  in  the  tick.  This  insures,  now  and  forever,  a  perfect 
resting-surface,  conducive  to  absolute  relaxation,  the  most  essential 
thing  in  sleep.  Impossible  with  any  mattress  that  is  stuffed.  Even  an  expensive  hair 
mattress  soon  becomes  saggy  and  bumpy.  And  think  of  sleeping  over  a  decaying 
mass  of  animal  matter,  germ-laden  and  disease-breeding  (proof  of  this  point  sent  to 
doubters  on  request).  Ostermoor  sheets  of  downy  softness  are  antiseptic  and  germ- 
proof— the  tick  may  be  removed  and  washed.     Send  for 

Our  Free  Book,  "The  Test  of  Time9' 

It  contains  136  pages  of  vital    importance   to   any  one  who  values   health  and   long  life, 
and   the   restful    sleep  that   insures  both.     Your  name   and  address  on  a  postal  will  do. 
Try  an    Osier  moor  for  thirty  nights  free.     If  it    fails   to   satisfy   in   any   particular, 
we  refund  your  money  immediately  and  without  question. 

We  Sell  By  Mail,  or  Through  2000  Ostermoor  Dealers 

Exclusive  Ostermoor  agencies  everywhere — that  is  our  aim;  the  highest  grade  merchant  in  every  place. 
We  were  compelled  to  this  move  by  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  public  against  a  deluge  of  worthless  imita- 
tions. The  Ostermoor  dealer  in  your  vicinity — be  sure  to 
ask  us  who   he   is  —  will   show  you   a    mattress   with   the 

Ostermoor  name  and  label. 

That  alone   stands   for   mat- 
tress   excellence    the    world 

over.      Be  sure   to  look  for 

our  name   and  trade-mark 

sewn  on  the  end.     Mattress 

shipped,  express  paid   by  us, 

oame   day  check  is  received, 

if   you  order  of  us   by  mail. 


2  feet  6  inches  wide 
25  lbs 


Regular  Sizes  and  Prices 

«8.35 

3  feet  wide,  30  lbs. 

3  feet  6  inches  wide, 

35  lbs 

4  feet  wide,  40  lbs. 

4  leet  6  inches  wide, 
45  lbs. 
All  6  feet  3  inches  long. 
Express  Charges  Prepaid. 

In  two  parts,  50  cents  extra. 
Special  sizes  at  special  prices. 


10.00 
11.70 
13.35 
15.00 


OSTERMOOR  &  CO. 

(to  Elizabeth  St.,   New  York 

Canadian  Agency:  Ideal  Redding 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
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Print  Your  Own  Cards 

circulars,  etc.    Press  $5.    Small  newspaper 
Press  $18.     Money  maker,  saver.    All  easy, 
printed  rules.    Write  to  factory  for  cata- 
logue of  presses,  type,  paper,  cards,  etc. 
THE  PRESS  CO.      MERIDEN,  CONN 


THINGS  SEEN  IN  MOROCCO.  A  bundle  of 
sketches,  stories,  jottings,  impressions,  and  the  like  from 
Morocco,  by  A.  J.  Dawson,  author  of  "  African  Nights' 
Entertainment,"  etc.  8vo,  cloth,  354  pages,  17  full-page 
half-tone  illustrations.  $2.50  net.  Funk  &  Wagnafls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 
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THAT  Daintymint  Covered 
Candy  Coated 
Chewing  Gum 

Send  us  1  »o  toy  sample  packer 


%  tjicTefs 


At  All  the  BetterKintof  Stores 
Scents  the  Ounce 

'REALLY  DELIGHTFUL  J>rinl0-«man(t25-cent Packets 

Frank  H.  Fleer  .*-  rnmnanv,  Inc.  Philadelphia 
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The  Ideal  Piano 
For  All 
Hands 


TRAINED  or  UNTRAINED 

Sweetest  melody  responds  to  the  touch  of  the  master  hand  upon 
the  Krell  Auto-Grand,  while  by  the  simple  turn  of  a  lever  the 
novice  is  enabled  to  bring  out  the  same  magic  notes   of  harmony. 


T 


wo  Ways  Are  Better  Than  One 


P 

m 


The  Krell  Auto-Grand  is  a  piano  of  matchless  grade,  well  fitted 
for  the  house  beautiful.  Its  quality  of  tone  cannot  be  surpassed 
and  its  charm  as  a  perfect  automatic  instrument  lies  in  its  sim- 
plicity of  construction. 

Piano  and  player  are  built  within  one  case  and  the  mech- 
anism^ ideal.  Finest  materials  and  absence  of  complicated 
parts  insure  its  durability.  An  absolute  guarantee  for  five 
years  is  given.  Operated  by  a  wonderful  battery  of  bellows, 
the  player  action  is  individual.  Every  note  has  its  own  sep- 
arate action,  and  while  the  Krell  Auto-Grand  rarely  needs 
attention,  complete  action  for  any  note  can  be  detached  and 
re-adjusted  within  one  minute. 

Send  to-day  for  Catalog  O,  and  Special 
Offer  of  Terms  that  will  appeal  to  you. 

nTKe  Auto-Grand  Piaivo  Co.,  New  Castle,  Ind. 
Plans  of  Great  Interest  to  Dealers  to  be  Had  for  the  Asking 
_ , 


TENNYSON'S  IDYLL— 
•'LANCELOT  ANO  ELAINE" 

Edited  by  Louise  Pound,  Ph.D.    Full  ' 
text  with    explanatory  notes.    Appendix 
showing   derivation    of  poem — no    other 
edition  has  this,    no  pages.    Send  stamps 
or  coin.    Paper  Cover    •    •   l!»c  r 

Cloth       .    .    .    .    80» 

AMERICAN  SCHO   L  SUPPLY  CO. 
312  N.llth  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Earn  from  $25  to  $100  a  week.  in 

'the    Advertising    Business.     Taught 

by  mul      Prospectus  will  tell  bow. 

PAGE.DAVIS  COMPANY 

Address     I  93  Wabash  A  v.,  Chle. 

.either  office  f  152  Nassau  St,,  N.  Y 
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I'll  find  'ee  stretched  on  the  grinding  rocks 
With  a  Frenchman's  shot  shot  through 

And  the  mermaid's  weed  from  thy  goldilocks 
Across  thine  eyes  o'  blue. 

What  made  'ee,  lad,  so  cruel  be? 

Beneath  the  spume  and  wrack 
To  pass  the  door  and  put  to  sea 

And  never  once  look  back! 

— From  London  Saturday  Review. 


On  the  Fells. 

By  Wilfred  Wilson  Gilson. 

The  ragged  heather-ridge  is  black 

Against  the  sunset's  frosty  rose. 
With  rustling  breath  down  syke  and  slack 

The  icy,  eager  north  wind  blows. 

It  shivers  through  my  hair,  and  flicks 
The  blood  into  my  tingling  cheek; 

And  with  adventurous  urging  pricks 
My  spirit  that,  in  drowsy  reek 

Of  glowing  peats,  had  dreamed  too  long, 

Crouched  in  the  cozy  inglenook, 
Till  life  seemed  vainer  than  the  song 

Sung  by  the  kettle  on  the  crook. 

Till  life  seemed  vainer  than  the  puff 
Of  steam  that  perished  in  hot  air — 

A  fretful  fume — a  vapor-stuff 
Of  fitful  passion,  cloudy  care. 

But  as,  once  more,  I  watch  the  stars 

Rekindling  in  the  glistering  west 
Beyond  the  fell-top's  naked  scars, 

Life  rouses  in  me  with  new  zest. 

The  immortal  wakens  in  my  blood 

Beneath  the  north  wind's  bitter  thresh; 

And  universal  life  at  flood 

Breaks  through  the  bonds  of  bone  and  flesh. 
— From  the  Outlook  (London). 


The  Tower. 

By  Elsa  Barker. 

Your  love  is  like  a  mighty  tower  to  me 
When  I  am  weary  and  the  world  is  dark. 
From  your  high  battlements  my  thoughts  embark 

Upon  the  tenuous  wings  of  poetry, 

Voyaging  to  the  stars.     Sovereign  and  free, 
The  interstellar  dream's  great  hierarch 
Marshals  his  legions  round  us,  as  a  mark 

In  the  encircling  vast  uncertainty. 

Steadfast  we  stand  together,  you  and  I, 
Untroubled  by  false  visions,  unafraid 
Tho  often  menaced  by  the  jagged  blade 

Of  neighbor-lightning.     Then,  as  clouds  go  by, 
We  watch  the  wraiths  of  old  religions  fade 

Into  the  Faith  that  Love  shall  verify. 

— Metropolitan  Magazine  (April> 
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Chocolates1 

and 

Confections 

Always  the  centre  of  attraction 

For  sale  -where  the  best  is  sold 

Instantaneous  Chocolate 

Madj  instantly  with  boiling  milk. 

STEPHEN    F.    WHITMAN    &    SON. 

1316  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia 

Established  1842 
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Charity. 

{Founded  on  the  French  of  M.  Haraucourt.) 
By  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Because  so  bitter  was  the  rain, 
Saint  Martin  slashed  his  cloak  in  twain, 

And  gave  the  beggar  half  of  it, 
To  shelter  him  and  ease  his  pain. 

But,  being  now  himself  ill  clad, 

The  Saint's  own  case  no  less  was  sad, 

So  piteously  cold  the  night; 
Tho  glad  at  heart  he  was,  right  glad. 

Thus,  singing  on  his  way  he  passed, 
While  Satan,  grim  and  overcast. 

Vowing  the  Saint  should  rue  his  gift, 
Released  the  cruel  northern  blast. 

Away  it  sprang  with  shriek  and  roar, 
And  buffeted  the  Saint  full  sore; 
Yet  ne'er  repented  me  a  whit, 
And  Satan  bade  the  deluge  pour. 

Huge  hailstones  fell  in  fierce  attack, 
And  dealt  Saint  Martin  many  a  thwack, 

"My  poor  old  head!"   he,  smiling,  said. 
Yet  never  wished  his  mantle  back. 

"He  must,  he  shall,"  cried  Satan,  "know- 
Regret  for  such  an  act,"  and  lol 
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E'en  as  he  spake  the  world  was  dark 
With  fog  and  frost  and  whirling  snow. 

Saint  Martin,  struggling  toward  his  goal, 
Mused  thoughfiilly:      "Poor  soul!   poor  soul  I 

What  use  to  him  was  half  a  cloak? — 
I  should  have  given  him  the  whole." 

The  cold  grew  terrible  to  bear, 
The  birds  fell  frozen  in  the  air; 

"Fall  thou,"  said  Satan,  "on  the  ice, 
Fall  thou  asleep,  and  perish  there." 

He  fell,  and  slept,  despite  the  storm, 

And  dreamed  he  saw  the  Christ-Child's  form 

Wrapped  in  the  half  the  beggar  took, 
And  seeing  Him,  was  warm — so  warm. 

—From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Horologiou. 

By  Louise  Imogen  Gu.ney. 

The  frost  may  form  apace, 

The  roses  pine  away: 
Nomoea,  if  I  see  thy  face, 

Then  is  the  summer  day. 

A  word  of  thine,  a  breath, 

And  lo!  my  joy  shall  seem 
To  look  far  down  where  life  and  death 

Stir  like  a  forded  stream ; 
Or  else  shall  misery  sound 

And  travel  in  that  hour, 
All  utmost  things  in  one  shut  round, 

As  a  bee  feels  his  flower. 
How  then  should  clocks  avail, 

And  dials  answer  fair? 
Till  the  last  eve  dance  down  the  gale, 

With  no  star  in  her  hair, 

O  love,  my  solar  chime! 

O  love,  my  wheel  of  night ! 
Be  thy  bright  heart,  not  ashen  Tirhe, 

My  measure,  law,  and  light. 

— From  Scribner's  (April). 


"COFFEE  JAGS." 
The  Doctor   Named  Them   Correctly. 


Some  one  said  "Coffee   never  hurts  any- 
one."    Enquire   of  your   friends   and   note 
their  experiences. 
A  Phila.  woman  says: 

"  During  the  last  2  or  3  years  I  became 
subject  to  what  the  doctor  called  '  coffee 
jags,'  and  felt  like  I  have  heard  men  say  they 
feel  who  have  drank  too  much  rum.  It 
nauseated  me,  and  I  felt  as  though  there 
was  nothing  but  coffee  flowing  through  my 
veins. 

"Coffee  agreed  well  enough  for  a  time,  but 
for  a  number  of  years  I  have  known  that  it 
was  doing  me  great  harm,  but,  like  the  rum 
toper,  I  thought  I  could  not  get  along  with- 
out it.  It  made  me  nervous,  disordered  my 
digestion,  destroyed  my  sleep  and  brought 
on  frequent  and  very  distressing  headaches. 

"When  I  got  what  the  doctor  called  a 
'coffee  jag'  on,  I  would  give  up  drinking  it 
for  a  few  days  till  my  stomach  regained  a 
little  strength,  but  I  was  always  fretful  and 
worried  and  nervous  till  I  was  able  to  re- 
sume the  use  of  the  drug. 

"About  a  year  ago  I  was  persuaded  to  try 
Postum,  but  as  I  got  it  in  restaurants  it  was 
nothing  but  a  sloppy  mess,  sometimes  cold, 
and  always  weak,  and  of  course  I  didn't 
like  it.  Finally  I  prepared  some  myself,  at 
home,  following  the  directions  carefully, 
and  found  it  delicious.  I  persevered  in  its 
use,  quitting  the  old  coffee  entirely,  and 
feeling  better  and  better  each  day,  till  I 
found  at  last,  to  my  great  joy,  that  my  ail- 
ments had  all  disappeared  and  my  longing 
for  coffee  had  come  to  an  end. 

"I  have  heretofore  suffered  intensely  from 
utter  exhaustion,  besides  the  other  ailments 
and  troubles,  but  this  summer,  using  Pos- 
tum, I  have  felt  fine."  Name  given  by  Pos- 
tum Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich- 
There' s  a  reason. 

Restaurant  cooks  rarely  prepare  Postum 
Coffee  properly.  They  do  not  let  it  boil 
long  enough. 
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Special  Easter  Offer  "^SSS?*"*  ^  Da^ys  on  TriaJ! 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  will  welcome  this  very  unusual  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine and  play  in  their  own  homes  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  and  fascinating  music  boxes 
made,  a  beautiful  instrument  and  delightful  entertainer  in  every  home. 

SeM    on        (T 1        DOWN. 


A  $45  Nira  Music  Box 


on 
30  Days' 
Trial  for 


$1 


To  Literary 
Digest  Readers 


On  several  previous  occasions  we  have  offered  to  Literary  Digest  readers  a  special  stock  of 
our  high  grade  music  boxes.  Each  offer  has  quickly  exhausted  the  stock,  and  the  boxes 
have  given  the  highest  satisfaction.  We  now  offer  a  special  Easter  Music  Box,  regular 
price  $45,  to  any  Literary  Digest  reader,  $i.oo  down,  on  30  days'  trial,  while  they  last. 
The  balance  may  be  paid  in  easy  monthly  payments.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Order 
from  us  or  our  representatives.    Tin's  is  an  ideal  Easter  Gift. 

IN  HANDSOME  ART  CABINET 

A  BEAUTIFUL  mahogany  piano- 
finish  case,  18  inches  long,  16 
inches  wide,  10  inches  high,  double 
veneered  and  beautifully  figured. 

A  SPRING  MOTOR,  steel  comb 
of  64  tongues,  steel  sheets,  12 
inches  in  diameter  with  speed  regu- 
lator, and  Harp-Zither  attachment. 

EVERY  box  is  made  in  Switzerland  by 
the  world's  most  skillful  workmen> 
and  of  the  best  obtainable  materials. 


E 


VERY  box  is  guaranteed  by  us  for 
one  year  from  date  of  purchase. 

A  Genuine  Jacot  SWISS  MIRA 


MUSIC  BOX 

This  splendid  Box  is  sold  by  the  Oldest  Music  Box  House  in  the  United  States. 
A  warded  Gold  Medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 

A  FEW  WORDS  OF  SUGGESTION  ft^xEWSft^JW 

Every  music  lover,  whether  able  to  play  a  musical  instrument  or  not,  may  listen  at  any  time  to  the  sweetest  tunes 
from  this  splendid  little  instrument.  It  reproduces  the  choicest  selections  with  such  delicate  expression,  such 
rich  harmony,  and  such  perfect  modulation  as  to  entertain  and  delight  the  most  refined  and  critical  tastes.  It 
enables  you  to  enjoy  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of  music  ;  it  is  always  ready  to  play  for  you  ;  it  never  gets  tired, 
it  will  last  for  years  upon  years,  and  it  is  far  more  inexpensive  than  many  other  musical  instruments.  Mira  Music 
Boxes  are  used  for  home  and  public  entertainments,  for  dancing,  for  singing,  for  cheering  and  soothing  invalids,  to 
amuse  children  in  the  nursery,  developing  their  musical  taste  and  training  the  ear  with  musical  tones  which  are 
always  true,  as  music  boxes  do  not  get  out  of  tune.   It  is  moreover  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  furnishings  of  the  home. 

A  Few  of  the  Superior  Features  of  this  Superior  Box 


SUPERIOR  MOTOR  £0hx  S 

of  a  handsomely  Bronzed  bed-plate  with  spring 
motor  of  simple,  strong  and  substantial  construc- 
tion, and  a  steel  comb,  the  teeth  of  which  are 
vibrated  by  a  circular  flat  steel  tune  sheet,  produc- 
ing an  unusually  rich  tone. 

TUNS*  ^IHTITT  Tne  12-inch  Mira  disc 
lWHIj  OIH^Xsl  will  play  as  long  a  tune 
as  a  1554-inch  disc  of  other  makes,  reproducing, 
complete,  all  popular  songs, 

SPEED  REGULATOR  a™senaapbpies 

the  listener  by  simply  moving  a  lever  to  regulate 
the  tempo. 


lUINt/  yUALIll  combs,  arrangement 
of  notes,  and  acoustic  principles  of  this  box  com- 
bine to  give  it  a  richness  and  strength  of  tune  found 
in  no  other. 


HARP-ZITHER 


DURABILITY 


This  attachment  gives 
the  music  box  the  tone 

of  a  string  instrument,  when  desired  by  the  listener, 

and  introduces  a  pleasing  variety. 

The  mechanism  of  the 
Mira  Music  Box  is  strong 
and  durable,  and  all  parts,  including  combs,  are 
interchangeable  so  that  any  part  that  may  be  re- 
quired can  be  obtained  of  the  dealers. 


A    RARE 
OPPORTUNITY 


You  Take  No  Risk.  We  Guarantee 
Satisfaction.  Only  $  I  Down  Brings 
a  Boxto  Your  Home  for  Examination 

We  are  so  confident  of  the  pleasing  qualities  of  these  boxes  that  we  offer  them  to  Literary  Digest  readers  on 
the  most  liberal  terms,  placing  the  boxes  within 
easy  reach  of  every  reader  of  this  magazine.  You 
take  no  risk  in  accepting  this  special  offer.  Sign 
and  mail  the  coupon  to-day  with  $i.  Upon  receipt 
we  will  send  you  one  of  the  boxes  securely  boxed, 
F.  O.  B.  New  York.  We  0ffer  you  30  days.  ^1. 
If  the  box  is  satisfactory  pay  us  the  balance  in 
monthly  installments  of  $5  each.  Price  of  box 
$45.  If  not  satisfactory  hold  subject  to  our  order. 
In  order  to  save  disapjiointtnent  order  now 
before  the  Easter  stock  is  exhausted. 


JACOT  MUSIC  BOX  CO. 

Send  for  complete  catalogue  of  Music  Boxes. 

39  Union  Square,  New   York 


Special  Coupon  Good  for  One  of  the  Boxes 
Jacot  Music  Box  Co.,  39  Union  Square,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  I  accept  your  special  offer  of  a  Jacot  "  Mira " 
Music-  Box,  price  to  Literary  Digest  readers,  $45.  I  enclose 
herewith  $1,  upon  receipt  of  which  you  are  to  send  me  the  box, 
F.  O.  B.  N.  Y.  I  agree  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  price  in  monthly 
i  nstalments  of  $5  each.  It  is  understood  that  you  guarantee  sat- 
isfaction, and  that  if  the  box  proves  unsatisfactory,  I  may  hold 
the  same  subject  to  your  order  and  you  will  refund  whatever  1 
have  paid  on  it.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  box  remains  your  property 
until  entirely  paid  for. 


Name. 


Address. 


Headers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  tne  publication  wnen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Style. 


A  New  Wing  £ 

,    Most  low  wing  collars  lack  style. 

Here's  a  new  one,  low  enough  for 
comfort,  but  as  full  of  snap  and  style 
as  one  could  wish. 

Wear  it  with  any  kind  of  tie  and  for 
anyoccasionexceptFullEveningDress. 

Remember  the  name  "Santos," 
Corliss-Coon,  2  for  25c. — for  in  addi- 
tion to  style  you  get  long  wear  —  the 
Value  feature  of 

Corliss-Coon  Collars 

This  wing  will  stand  folding  in  the  laundry 
more  times  without  breaking  at  the  top  —  where 
the  illustration  is  shaded.  For,  although  four- 
ply  strength  everywhere  else,  enough  interlining 
is  cut  away  here  to  allow  the  wing  to  fold  with- 
out straining  the  surface  material. 

And    the    two     rounded,    equally    supported 
edges  of  the  "Gutter  Seam"   all  around  the  top 
put  off  the  day  of  rough  edges  that  saw  the  neck. 
Ask  your  furnisher  to  show  you  Corliss-Coon 
Collars.     If  he  hasn't  them,  write  for   "Collar 
Kinks" — our  book  of  new  and  leading  styles.    If 
your  dealer  does  not  willingly  send  for  any  style 
you  like,  we  will  supply  you  direct  from  our  fac- 
tory, by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price  —  2  for  25c. — 
J1.50  per  dozen.    Write  for  the  style  book,  "Col- 
lar Kinks"  today — or  send  25c.  for  2  "Santos" 
Collars, if  you  want  a  low  wing  with  style.  Youths' 
sizes,  12  to  14.  Both  regular  and  %  sizes  above  14. 

Corliss, Coon  &  Co.,Dept.w,Troy ,N.Y, 


culture1-  WITHOUT   EXERCISE 

The  natural  effect  of  wearing  the 

Adrienne  Body  Conformer 

A  scientific,  inexpensive  appli- 
ance for  men,  women  and  children 
that  cultivates  and  maintains  per- 
manently a  strong,  vigorous  body , 
an  erect,  svmnietrical  figure,  and 
perfect  health.  Endorsed  by  eminent 
physicians.  A  neat  little  garment 
that  is  pleasant  to  wear,  because 
it  weighs  only  three  ounces,  and 
holds  the  body 
in  the  position 
Nature  intend- 
ed, opening  up  the  lungs  to  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  air.  Pure  nlr  makes  pure  blood.  Pure  blood 
is  the  foundation  of  health.  It  gives  a  clear  com- 
plexion— developes  the  muscles — rounds  out  the 
figure.  Broad  shoulders  and  a  powerful,  athletic 
physique  are  the  possession  of  every  man  whose 
blood  is  pure.  To  every  woman  it  gives  a  beautiful 
bust  and  a  graceful  carriage.  But  you  cannot 
have  pure  blood  unless  you  breathe  right* 

Deep  breathing  Is  the  secret  of  physical  perfec- 
tion. The  Adrienne  is  the  secret  of  deep  breath* 
In?.  Holding  the  form  erect  lifts  all  pressure  from 
the  lungs  and  stomach  and  relieves  the  strain  upon  the  muscles  of  the 
brick.  This  fact  has  led  physicians  to  recommend  the  ADRIENNE  as 
a  safeguard  against  stomach,  lung  and  spinal  trouble.  Write  to-day 
for  booklet — Free. 

Dept.  A-G00D  FORM  C0.f  266  W.  143d  St.,  New  York 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 


The  only  100  Candle  Power  Li^lit 
that  burns  its  own  gas  and  gives  ab- 
solute satisfaction  during  a  long 
life  of  eflicieotservice. 
.Vi  i.r.  :!>..■,  Smoke,  Dirt  or  Odor, 
Brighter  than  electricity  or  acety- 
lene, cheaper  than  kerosene. Over  100 
styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  The 
Best  Light  to.,    92    K.&th  8l    (sntou.O. 


Red  Dawn. 

By  P.  Halberton  Sulham. 
As  from  fair  dreams  a  maid  might  wake,  and  sigh, 
Fill'd  with  distaste  for  day,  she  knows  not  why, 
All  fretful,  at  her  glass,  fling  back  her  hair, 
And  flush'd  and  beautiful,  gaze  brooding  there; 
So  did  I  see  the  Maid  of  Morning  rise, 
Toss  the  cloud-tresses  from  half-angry  eyes, 
Fling  back  Night's  coverings  from  her  rosy  knee, 
And  spring  forth,  glowing,  on  the  gray  North  Sea. 
Then  wave,  and  sky,  and  little  fisher-place, 
Catch  the  effulgence  of  her  flaming  face, 
That  lights  anew  the  beacon  on  the  hill, 
Gleams  on  the  cliff-side  village,  sleeping  still, 
Shoots  through  the  little  storm-crack'd  window-pane, 
Flushing  the  toil-worn  wife  a  girl  again, 
Halos  her  baby's  hair,  and,  on  her  man, 
Makes  Rembrandt  glories  with  his  throat's  rich  tan; 
While — crowning  loveliness — the  up-thrown  spray 
Falls  like  a  shower  of  rose-leaves  in  the  bay ; 
And,  wheeling  o'er  it,  the  bright  sea-bird  shows 
A  flying  flower,  a  wing'd  enfranchised  rose! 

— From  Devices  and  Desires  (Johnson,  London). 

PERSONALS. 

Millionaires  as  Art  Buyers. — Russell  Spauld- 
ing,  secretary  of  the  Art  Collectors'  League,  describes 
the  idea  that  all  millionaires  are  fine  judges  of  art  as 
"a  snare  to  the  vanity"  from  which  few  of  our  rich  men 
escape.  Mr.  Spaulding  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  peculiar 
tastes  the  millionaire  shows  in  his  art  purchases  and 
how  he  is  regularly  swindled  by  art  dealers  every- 
where. We  quote  his  remarks  in  The  Sunday  Magazine : 

"Come  and  see  my  Domenichino,"  said  a  million- 
aire, smiling  the  gratified  smile  of  proud  possession. 
I  went  to  see  his  Domenichino,  which  he  valued, 
from  the  price  he  had  paid  for  it,  at  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  handsomely  framed,  but  the  frame 
was  worth  more  than  the  picture.  He  showed  me 
also  a  Corot,  which  he  had  purchased  at  a  long  price 
In  turning  it  to  look  at  the  back  I  saw  that  the  pic- 
ture was  fresh:  not  twelve  months  old.  And  Corot 
had  been  dead  for  twenty-five  years! 

A  familiar  figure  in  the  European  market,  and  a 
figure  so  frequently  seen  that  a  reference  to  it  here 
can  not  be  regarded  as  having  any  personal  bearing, 
is  the  millionaire  who,  after  some  preliminary  ex- 
perience, resolves  to  abandon  all  dealers  and  trust 
to  his  own  judgment  in  the  future.  He  had  found 
that  negotiating,  check-book  in  hand,  for  fine  pic- 
tures, brings  him  into  personal  and  pleasant  con- 
tact with  counts  and  countesses,  marquises,  and  even 
dukes.  Their  friendliness  is  so  marked,  the  friend- 
ships thus  established  are  so  sweetly  cordial,  that 
the  social  experience  often  is  valued  more  highly 
even  than  the  picture,  and  the  narration  of  the  story 
to  his  friends  is  a  delight  forever. 

Some  French  dealers  lay  traps  for  such  buyers. 
They  have  a  string  of  counts,  countesses,  marquises, 
and  even  dukes,  poor  in  pocket  but  well  disciplined. 
A  dealer  of  this  class,  having  a  picture  which  an 
established  firm  would  sell  readily  for  three  thousand 
dollars,  calls  upon  the  countess,  tells  her  that  Mr. 
Smith  of  Smithville,  "one  who  is  rich  beyond  be- 
lief," is  coming  to  Paris  and  that  he  desires  to  hang 
the  picture  in  her  gallery  and  bring  Mr.  Smith  to 
see  it.  Mr.  Smith  takes  tea  with  the  countess,  takes 
the  picture  at  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  takes 
others  while  in  the  mood,  and  has  a  really  charming 
time.  He  readily  pays  ten  thousand  for  a  picture 
which  he  might  have  bought  through  a  trustworthy 
dealer  for  two  thousand,  or  which  the  trustworthy 
dealer  would  have  refused  to  sell  to  him  for  any  con- 
sideration. All  our  millionaires  are  not  of  this  class, 
however. 

It  is  the  new  millionaires  who  suffer  and  who  are 
caught  by  the  tricks  which  exist  in  this  as  in  all 
other  trades.  And  the  most  familiar  trick  is  "the 
great  bargain."  Such  a  thing  as  a  great  bargain  in 
the  form  of  a  painting  does  not  exist. 

Our  new  millionaire,  however,  believes  in  the  bar- 
gain. It  offers  a  field  for  his  business  acumen,  and 
makes  such  an  excellent  story  to  tell.  A  prominent 
iron  merchant  of  Pennsylvania  once  declined  to  buy 
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PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

Our  3  books  for  IoventorH  mailed  on  receipt  of  6  ets.  stanr 

R.S.&A.  B.LACEY, Washington, D. C.        Estab.  1869. 
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Men  of  limited  income  are  prone  to  fancy  they 
cannot  afford  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the 
Peck- 'Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace.  Bless 
your  hearts!  You  are  just  the  ones  who  should 
be  most  interested.  Be  sure  the  bankers,  law- 
yers, leading  merchants,  etc.;  are  fasf  learning: 
its  merits  and  are  n  ot  slow  in  recognizing 
them.  Besides  gaining  freedom  from  ordinary 
furnace  troubles  and  nuisances,  they  have 
found  that  the 

Peck-Williamson 
Underfeed  Furnace 

Effects  a  Saving  of 

12  to  2-3  on  Coal  Bills 

Isn't  that  an  Important  Item  to  the  thrifty  book- 
keeper, clerk,  mechanic  or  other  man  of  limited  In- 
come! Foot  up  the  bills  for  the  kind  of  coal  you  have 
been  using.  Then  find  out  what  the  same  number  of 
tons  of  the  very  cheapest  grade  coal  obtainable  1  n  your 
neighborhood  would  have  cost  you,  and  the  difference 
Is  what  you  would  have  saved  by  using  a  Peck-Wll- 
llamson  Underfeed  Furnace,  It's  a  simple  calculation 
— a  child  could  make  it.  Try  it  for  yourself  and  decide 
whether  It  would  not  pay  you  to  Investigate  further. 
You  will  rind  Hpays  for  itself,  besides  possessing  many 
points  of  superiority  over  the  ordinary  furnace. 

We  are  not  content  to  make  claims  in  the  ordinary 
way  for  the  Peck-Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace.  We 
let  enthusiastic  users  do  that.    Here's  a  sample : 

Mr.  Howard  Shordon,  of  Ft,  Wayne,  Ind.,  wrote  us 
during  the  coldest  weather  of  last  winter  as  follows : 
•'  Tour  Underfeed  Furnace  is  certainly  a  won- 
der, lam  heatin  gmy  eight-roam  house  at  a  cost 
of  ten  cents  per  day,  and  Mr.  Volmer  is  doing 
the  same  with  his.  No  dust,  smoke  or  dirt,  ana 
no  trouble  to  operate." 

We've  literally  hundreds  of  such  strong  letters.  Let 
us  mail  you  free  fac-slmile  copies  of  these  letters,  to- 
gether with  our  interesting,  fully  descriptive  booklet. 
Heating  plans  and  services  of  our  Engineering  Depart- 
ment absolutely  free.  Don't  delay — write  to-day — 
and  please  give  name  of  local  dealer  with  whom  you 
prefer  to  deal. 
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a  magnificent  example  of  the  Barbizon  group  for 
ten  thousand  dollars.  The  dealer  refused  to  take- 
less,  and  his  house  had  an  immense  capital  and  an 
unblemished  reputation  for  a  century.  An  irre- 
sponsible ambulating  dealer  got  wind  of  this,  and 
within  a  few  hours  called  upon  the  millionaire  with 
a  story  of  a  picture  by  the  same  artist  whose  owner 
had  paid  thirty  thousand  for  it,  but  was  in  financial  dis- 
tress, and  would  sell  it  for  twenty-two  thousand.  It 
was  a  distinctly  inferior  picture  as  compared  with 
the  other,  but  the  bargain-story  worked.  The  mil- 
lionaire bought  it  at  twenty-two  thousand,  altho 
its  actual  outside  value  was  seventy-five  hundred 
dollars.  At  the  worst,  however,  he  had  a  good 
picture. 

"The    Oracle   of   the   Sagebrush." — Mr.    Sam 

Davis,  Comptroller  and  Insurance  Commissioner  of 
Nevada,  brought  himself  into  almost  national  promi- 
nence recently  by  his  vigorous  and  effective  attacks 
upon  certain  officers  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
(Company.  For  many  years,  however,  throughout 
"his  own  State  and  along  the  entire  Pacific  Slope,  he 
has  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  genial  good-fellowship 
and  square  dealing.  Of  the  humorous  side  of  his  life 
the  April  Success  publishes  a  number  of  entertaining 
anecdotes.  In  one  of  these,  which  we  quote,  the  "im- 
mortal Sarah"  figures  as  heroine: 

When  Sarah  Bernhardt  first  passed  through  Nevada 
on  her  Western  tour,  the  Examiner,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, wired  Davis  to  board  the  "divine  Sarah's" 
train  at  Reno  and  escort  her  into  California — also  to 
get  a  good  interview  en  route.  Mr.  Davis  made  him- 
self so  agreeable  to  the  entire  company  that  Bern- 
hardt insisted  that  the  "romantic  monsieur  of  the 
press"  be  assigned  by  the  Examiner  to  escort  her 
through  the  mazes  of  Western  life.  Mr.  Davis  turned 
San  Francisco  upside  down  for  her  entertainment, 
and  even  arranged  a  number  of  attractions  to  show 
her  a  sample  of  Western  activity  under  the  stress  of 
strong  emotion.  When  the  company  left  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  farewells  were  being  said,  Bernhardt 
walked  up  to  Davis,  in  the  presence  of  the  admiring 
throng,  and  kissed  him  on  either  cheek  and  on  the  lips. 

"On  the  cheeks,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  naive  toss 
of  her  head,  "for  the  Examiner  and  the  Appeal;  on 
the  lips  for  yourself." 

Sam  Davis,  for  the  second  time  in  his  life,  blushed, 
but  recovered  himself  in  time  to  remark  that  there 
were  a  lot  more  up-country  papers  that  he  repre- 
sented, all  of  which  would  like  to  have  him  return  to 
Nevada  with  similar  tokens. 

At  another  time,  in  settlement  of  a  wager,  he  per- 
petrated a  good-natured  wholesale  fraud  upon  the 
American  people.  He  was  confident  that  he  could 
imitate  the  style  of  any  prominent  poet  so  success- 
fully as  to  defy  detection. 

As  a  result  he  wrote  "Binley  and  46,"  to  which  he 
signed  F.  Bret  Harte's  name.  The  fake  was  put  out 
in  a  publication  known  as  The  Open  Letter.  It 
described  an  engineer  who  took  his  train  through  a 
snowstorm  in  the  Sierras,  dying  at  his  post. 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  the  poem  was 
copied.  "Binley  and  46"  was  given  a  full  page  in 
Leslie's  Weekly,  with  a  portrait  of  Bret  Harte,  and 
described  as  the  "best  short  poem  of  the  decade." 

It  was  many  years  before  Mr.  Harte  denied  its 
authorship.  The  poem  has  since  been  incorporated 
in  several  books  of  popular  recitations,  notwith- 
standing Binley  freezes  to  death  beside  a  roaring 
locomotive  furnace  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  steam  up  and  two  cords  of  wood  within  reach. 


Logical,  but  Not  Convincing. — The  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  is  responsible  for  the  follow- 
ing story  from  Washington,  which  is  illustrative  of 
the  amenities  of  Congressional  life: 

"Jadam,"  said  Major  McDowell,  the  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  J.  Adam  Bede,  of  Min- 
nesota, yesterday,  "that  was  a  fine  speech  you  made 
to-day,  a  fine  speech." 

"Yes,  I  thought  it  was  a  pretty  good  speech,"  Mr. 
Bede  assented,  modestly. 

"It  was  an  extremely  fine  speech.  It  was  logical 
and  had  wit  in  it,    and    was    delivered  with  great 
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Royalty  clad  in  the  rags  of 
poverty  would  betray  its  regal 
power.  A  beggar  clothed  in 
kingly  garb  would  belie  the 
mark  of  penury.  Appearance 
(though  sometimes  superficial) 
is  the  standard  by  which  men 
judge  you. 

Your  letterhead  is  often  the 
means  used  to  interpret  you 
and  your  business.  Strength, 
quality  and  dignity  is  the  three- 
fold combination  which  makes 
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declamatory  effect.  I  listened  to  it  with  much  pleas- 
ure." 

"I  am  glad  you  liked  it,"  chirruped  Mr.  Bede. 

"Indeed  I  did,"  the  Major  continued,  "and  now, 
if  it  is  betraying  no  confidence,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a 
question." 

"Why,  my  dear  Major  exclaimed  Bede,  "of  course 
I  shall  be  glad  to  do  anything  I  can  for  you.  Go 
ahead." 

"Well,  Jadam,"  and  the  Major  put  a  fatherly  hand 
on  Bede's  shoulder,  "I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
which  side  of  the  question  you  are  really  on." 


A  Black  Statesman. — Ras  Makonnen,  who  died 
in  Abyssinia  recently,  was  the  commander-in-chief 
of  Menelek's  army.  Tho  a  black  man  and  sup- 
posedly ignorant  of  European  refinement,  the  Ras 
proved  to  be  a  wise  statesman  and  a  bold  and  dan- 
gerous warrior.  The  Baltimore  Herald,  in  relating 
these  details,  goes  on  to  add: 

When,  in  1889,  John,  Ras  of  Tigre,  fell  in  a  battle 
with  the  dervishes  of  the  Sudan,  and  Menelek  became 
negus  negusti  in  Abyssinia,  Ras  Makonnen  became 
his  right  arm  and  other  self.  Menelek  was  schooled 
in  war,  and  so  was  Makonnen.  They  were  men  of 
an  age,  with  similar  tastes  and  ideals.  The  negus 
negusti  sat  in  the  palace  at  Addis  Abeba  and  wran- 
gled with  ambassadors.  The  Ras  mounted  his  war 
steed  and  set  out  to  make  Abyssinia  independent 
and  safe  and  prosperous. 

In  1889  the  Italians,  who  had  been  establishing 
colonies  on  the  Red  Sea  coast,  claimed  a  protectorate 
over  Abyssinia.  Menelek  and  Makonnen  entered 
objection  to  this  and  the  Italians,  for  answer,  landed 
troops  and  seized  Kassala.  Then  Makonnen,  the 
war  chief,  began  to  organize  his  army.  The  work 
was  done  quietly  and  slowly,  but  none  the  less  ad- 
mirably. Menelek  sent  to  Europe  for  modern  rifles 
and  good  ammunition.  Makonnen  taught  the  Abys- 
sinians  how  to  use  them.  March  1,  1896,  the  army 
of  Italy  and  the  army  of  Abyssinia  met  at  Adowa. 
Next  day  the  few  Italians  left  in  Abyssinia  were  in 
full  flight  toward  the  coast. 

Later,  in  1896,  a  treaty  was  signed,  whereby  the 
integrity  of  Menelek's  empire  was  recognized,  and 
since  then  it  has  made  enormous  strides  in  civiliza- 
tion. Railroads  are  under  way;  an  e.ncient  police 
has  been  organized,  and  trade  is  being  fostered. 
Last  fall  Menelek  sent  an  envoy  to  the  United  States, 
and  now  Uncle  Sam  is  to  send  a  consul  to  Addis 
Abeba.  Abyssinia,  once  the  most  prosperous  and 
progressive  of  African  states,  is  about  to  resume  its 
old  position.  Without  calling  upon  a  European 
Power  to  aid  them,  as  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  had  to 
do,  Menelek  and  Makonnen  lifted  their  country  from 
the  depths  to  the  heights. 

The  one  has  been  a  wise  and  sagacious  king.  The 
other  was  a  most  faithful  and  admirable  prime  min- 
ister. 


ICames  and  Caruso  off  the  Stage. — A  recent 
issue  of  the  New  York  Herald  contains  some  stories 
of  a  number  of  our  operatic  stars,  showing  them  forth 
in  their  natural  habiliments,  free  from  the  artificiality 
of  the  stage.  A  delightful  bit  of  personality  is  given 
in  the  following  extract: 

Mme.  Emma  Eames  had  just  made  the  confession, 
which  came  as  a  surprise,  that  she  is  superstitious. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  she,  "that  as  much  as  I  dis- 
like the  name  of  Emma — I  admit  that  it  is  not  poetic 
or  pretty — I  am  so  glad  that  it  is  my  name? " 

"Why?" 

"Because  there  seems  to  be,"  continued  the  prima 
donna,  "a  certain  musical  fatality  about  the  name  of 
Emma.  Possibly  very  few  people  have  realized  how 
many  distinguished  singers  bear  that  name." 

"Yes,  of  course;  there  is  Emma  Calve." 

"Oh,  but  that  is  not  the  list  by  any  means.  You 
must  remember  Emma  Albani,  Emma  Thursby,  Em- 
ma Abbott  and  at  least  a  dozen  others  who  bear  the 
charming  name  of  Emma.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to 
be  in  their  company." 

Mr.  Julian  Story,  who  is  the  husband  of  Mme.  Eames 
and  a  distinguished  painter  as  well,  interposed  with 
the  remark  to  the  effect  that  the  choosing  of  one's 
name  was  not  a  matter  of  foresight,  but  of  accident. 

"You  may  say  that  luck  has  something  to  do  with 
the  prima  donna's  success,  but  I  think  that  educatii  n 
and  the  God-given  voice  arc  the  real  secret  of  it." 

Mr.  Caruso  looked  rather  inquiringly  at  Mr.  Story 
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and  said:  "It  never  occurred  to  me  that  my  singing 
was  luck,  and  it  also  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
a  God-given  voice.  I  sing  as  best  I  can,  and  if  the 
public  likes  it  I  am  more  than  pleased." 

"  You  should,  then,  be  very  well  pleased  with  the 
reception  and  the  praise  you  have  received  this  even- 
ing?" 

"I  am.  I  love  America,  not  alone  because  it  brings 
dollars  in  my  pocket,  but  because  it  has  treated  me 
so  nicely  in  an  artistic  way.  As  you  will  observe,  I 
nowspeak  English  quite  well,  or  quite  some,  I  think, 
is  better.  When  I  came  here  two  years  ago  I  could 
speak  no  English  at  all,  and  now  just  listen  to  me.  Is 
it  not  good  English  that  I  speak?  I,  myself,  think 
it  is  some  of  the  best  English  that  there  is  that  I  talk." 

"  Quite  so,"  interrupted  Mr.  Burgstaller,  "  but  long 
before  I  was  Parsifal,  long  before  I  came  to  America, 
I  could  talk  English  as  well  as  you  talk  English  now." 

"  Very  good,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Caruso,  "  but  you 
must  remember,  sir,  that  you  were  possibly  thinking 
of  North  America  when  you  learned  languages.  At 
that  time  I  was  only  thinking  of  South  America. 
North  America  only  came  to  me  as  an  accident,  as 
only  a  bit  of  luck." 

A  very  large-sized  "  bit  of  luck"  it  might  seem  to 
those  of  us  whose  viewpoint  is  sufficiently  commer- 
cial. Mr.  Caruso  is  reported  as  having  received  up- 
ward of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  his  services 
during  the  season  just  closed  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York. 


The  Latest  Thing  In  Standard  Oil. — The  arri- 
val of  John  D.  Rockefeller  III.  has  been  heralded 
throughout  the  country  to  a  degree  commensurate 
■with  the  prominence  of  his  distinguished  ancestry. 
As  the  grandson  of  the  Lakewood  exile,  the  head  of 
Standard  Oil,  and  of  Senator  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, the  youngster  could  hardly  escape  the  notice  of 
the  press.  Most  of  the  accounts  of  his  arrival  are 
written  in  a  jocular  style.  The  Detroit  News  pub- 
lishes a  cartoon  bearing  this  legend  of  indifferent 
verse: 

Ye  puzzlers  cheery,  here  is  a  query, 
The  answer  to  which  is  quite  dim: 

Was  "Rocky  the  Third"  conveyed  to  this  world 
Or  was  the  world  brought  to  him  ? 

Many  of  the  papers  find  in  the  action  of  Attorney- 
General  Hadley  of  Missouri,  material  for  humorous 
comment.  In  order  to  allow  Mr.  Rockefeller,  the 
grandfather,  to  see  and  admire  his  youngest  descend- 
ant, Mr.  Hadley  magnanimously  recalled  for  a  while 
the  process-servers  who  have  been  trying  to  locate 
the  oil  magnate  at  his  New  Jersey  retreat.  In  the 
following  editorial  the  Baltimore  News  comments  on 
the  new-found  freedom. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  can  see  the  new  baby,  and  hug 
it,  moreover,  when  it  is  big  enough  to  hug,  and  won- 
der whom  it  looks  like,  and  as  to  what  color  its  eyes 
are  going  to  be,  and  whether  it  will  have  black  hair  or 
none  at  all,  without  fear  of  interference  by  the  depu- 
ties. The  majesty  of  the  law  trembles  before  the 
majesty  of  the  cradle.  John  D.  can  go  over  from 
Lakewood  and  steal  up  the  stairway  of  the  big  man- 
sion on  Fifty-fourth  street  and  hear-  the  baby  coo, 
when  it  is  big  enough  to  coo,  and  ask  the  nurse  all 
sorts  of  questions  without  being  the  worse  for  it.  Oil 
wells,  tank  cars,  railroad  lines  and  coupons  fade  into 
the  background  before  the  royal  smile  of  the  infantile 
monarch. 

Old  John  D.'s  heart  has  been  heavy  and  sore  these 
many  months.  Subpcena-servers  have  haunted  his 
habitations  and  dogged  his  footsteps :  camera  fiends 
have  stuck  to  his  trail  and  lain  in  wait  for  his  expected 
emergence ;  the  yellow  journalist  and  the  bilious  jour- 
nalist have  harried  him  and  sought  by  every  artifice 
to  trap  him,  to  trip  him,  and  to  make  him  ridiculous ; 
the  cartoonist  has  discharged  broadsides  from  his 
bristling  inclosures.  In  short,  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  fortune  have  drifted  about  the  head  of 
old  John  D.  in  clouds.  At  Lakewood  he  has  won- 
dered whether,  after  all,  life  was  worth  living,  and  has 
burned  the  candle  at  both  ends  trying  to  evade  the 
relentless  process-men  and  the  assiduous  reporters. 

But  before  Rockefeller  III.  the  persecutors  and 
slanderers  and  those  who  have  despitefully  used  poor 
old  JohnD.  have  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 
They  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  baby,  and 
are  writing  about  it  and  cartooning  it,  and  Lakewood 
knows  them  no  more.     If  the  hand  that  rocks  the 
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TllfVlr  MASSAGE 
I  '  V       ClIEAM 


If  you  patronize  a  barber,  remember  that 
the  Pompeian  sign  in  a  barber  shop  is  proof 
that  you  can  get  a  real  massage  there — a  hancl- 
massage  with  Pompeian  Massage  Cream. 

If  you  shave  yourself,  you  can  get  a  jar  of 
the  cream  from  your  druggist,  and  with  our  book,  perform  facial 
massage  yourself.     Have 

Pompeian  Massage  Cream 

in  the  house  in  either  case.  After  the  day's  work  or  sport,  nothing  is 
more  refreshing  than  a  good  facial  massage.  Those  whose  occupation 
or  sports  expose  their  hands  and  faces  to  accumulation  of  dust  and 
grime,  find  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  the  only  thing  that  will  entirely 
remove  the  soil  from  the  skin.  It  removes  the  pore-dirt  that  soap 
cannot  reach — and,  increases  the  blood  circulation,  relaxes  the  muscles 
and  makes  the  flesh  firm  and  the  complexion  clear. 

Don't  allow  the  druggist  tosell  you  an  imitation,  nor  let  your  barber 
use  a  substitute — imitations  do  not  do  the  work  and  may  do  harm.  Look 
for  trade  mark  on  bottle  and  see  that  the  name  "Pompeian"  is  there. 

Tour  wife  or  sister  will  be  glad  to  have  a  jar  of  Pompeian  Massage 
Cream  in  the  house.  Most  women  to-day  recognize  the  value  of  this 
preparation  in  maintaining  a  clean,  clear,  heatthtj  skin.  21  contains 
no  grease  and  makes  the  use  of  face  powders  unnecessary. 

SAMPLE  MAILED  FREE 
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This  is  the  jar  the 
barber  buys. 


Send  your  name  to=day— we  also  send  a 
complete  book  on  Facial  Massage. 

Regular  size  jars  sent  by  mail  where  dealer 
will  not  supply.    Price  50  cts.  and  £,1.00  a  jar. 

POMPEIAN  MFG.  COMPANY 
15  Prospect  St.         Cleveland,  Ohio 

Men  like  Pompeian  Massage  Soap.  A  high 
grade  toilet  article,  healing  and  refreshing, 
but  not  highly  perfumed.    Sold  everywhere. 


Th  is  is  the  jar  the 

druggist  sells  for 

home  use 


A 
Dinner 
Sweet 


AS  an  after  dinner  confec- 
-**■  tion  try  this  new  mint 
cream.  None  so  mellow,  so 
pure,  so  creamy.  No  mint 
candy  so  tempting,  so  grateful 
to  palate  and  stomach  as 

•V-ALL-NO- 

AFTER   DINNER  MINT- 

Sold  in  sealed  tins,  by  grocers,  confectioners  and 
druggists  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
keep  -U-ALL-NO-  we  will  send  a  liberal  box 
on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Kindly  mention 
Literary  Digest. 

MANUFACTURING  CO   OF  AMERICA 
Sole  Makers  439  N.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia 


Agents  Wanted 

One  Foot  for  Matting  Tacks 
One  Foot  for  Carpet  Tacks 

The  only  tool  that  lifts    tacks  easily, 

quickly,  without  damage  to  carpets,  mat' 

ting  or  tacks.  Madeof  best  steel, on  simplel 

lever  principle — everlasting.  Feet  changed! 

instantly,    using   only    the    fingers.    Sent] 

postpaid    on    receipt   of  25   cents,  also  a| 

Kangaroo  Trick  Lock,  Free,  and 

a  Package  of  Interesting  Matter 

and  Samples  of  Specialties. 

GENERAL  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.  1-027  Arcade  Blob..  Phili. 


TYPEWRITERS^ 


Machines  J-4  Mfr'a  Prices.  Rented  Anywhere.  Reatapplied. 
Catalog  5  Typewriter  Emporium,  202  LaSalle  St.  Chicago 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THIS  TYPEWRITER 

DELIVERS  THE  GOODS! 

It's  the  Oliver  — the  Standard  Visible 
Writer. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  just  like  an 
athlete  stripped  for  a  race. 

It  is  free 
from  unneces- 
sary multiplicity 
of  wires  and 
springs. 

No  network 
of  flimsy  keys  to 
get  tied  into 
hard  knots. 

The  nimble 
fingered  stenog- 
rapher   can    put 

talk  into   type  with   this  machine  just  as 
rapidly  as  she  takes  your  dictation. 

For  no  matter  how  swiftly  she  writes, 
she  can  see  just  what  she's  doing. 

The  key-board  is  so  wonderfully  re- 
sponsive to  the  touch  of  the  finger  tips  that 
speed  comes  without  effort. 

The  factors  that  make  for  speed  are  its 
visible  writing,  its  light,  elastic  key  touch 
and  its  all  'round  simplicity.  It  has  the 
fewest  possible  wearing  points,  and  it 
prints  with  a  downward  stroke. 


Tfer, 


OLIVER 

TypewrT^fci* 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

Is  a  flawless  piece  of  mechanism,  combining:  the 
strength  of  tested  steel,  with  the  perfect  adjust- 
ment of  the  works  of  a  watch.  You  can  use  an 
Oliver  a  lifetime,  and  the  type  will  not  lose  align- 
ment. 

It  never  suffers  from  nervous  prostration; 
requires  only  a  little  oil  and  plenty  of  exercise  to 
keep  it  at  the  highest  point  of  efficiency. 

The  hum  of  Oliver  Typewriters  is  heard  in 
the  most  progressive  business  houses  in  the 
land.  Sales  increasing  at  a  phenominal  rate. 
Get  acquainted  with  the  Oliver  !  Write  for  the 
Oliver  book— we  send  it  free  with  our  compli- 
ments. 

To  Complete  Our  Selling  Organization 

we  will  appoint  a  number  of  Local  Agents  in  un- 
occupied territory.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
making  big  money  in  an  easy,  dignified  way. 

Our  Traveling  Salesmen  personally  instruct 
Local  Agents,  and  help  them  make  sales.  If 
you  are  open  to  engagement,  write  at  once.  But 
don't  ask  for  the  agency  unless  you  mean  to  do 
business  and  hustle.    Address  at  once— 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

130  Wabash  Ave.     Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 

We  want  Local  Agents  in  Canada. 

Principal  Foreign  Office-75  Queen  Victoria  St., London. 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 
Allen's    Foot-Ease,    a    powder    for^ 
the  feet.    It  cures  painful,  swollen,  v 
smarting,  nervous  feet,  and  instantly  C 
takes     the     sting    out    of    corns    and  r 
bunions.        It's      the    (trpntpstl 
eomfort    discovery    of  the    ape, 
Allen's    Foot-Easo    make  tight-fitting' 
or  new  shoes  feel  easy.     It  is  a  certain  I 
cure    for    ingrowing    nails,    sweating,  i 
callons  and  hot,  tired,  aching  feet.    We 
have  over  30,000  testimonials.    TRY  IT  i 
TO-UAV.     Sold  by  all  Druggists  and" 
Shoe   Stores,   2(jc.       I>o    not    accept  : 
\>;  any    substitute-      Sent  by  mail    fori 
25c.  in  stamps,  V 

rprr    trial  pack  a  «e 

'  R  CL     sent  by  mail.  i 

MOTH  Kit    <;  RAY'S     SWEET' 

I'OWIHItv    the    best    medicine    for  ( 

Feverish,    Sickly    Children.      Sold    by^ 

Druggists   everywhere.      Trial  Package^ 

i  ki:i:.    Address, 

S.  OLMSTED,  Le  Roy,  IV.  Y. 


"In  a  pinch, 
use  Allen's 
Foot-Ease." 

M.I.I    \ 


[Mention  this  paper  ] 


WHEEL  CHAIRS 

WE  MAKE  OVER  70  STYLES 


Catalogue  "  B  "Illustrates— describes— (free). 

SARGENT   CO..  291  Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


cradle  rules  the  world,  the  cradle  itself  is  the  shrine  of 
countless  millions.  Trusts,  monopolies,  rebates,  cam- 
paign contributions,  unjust  exactions  and  the  crime 
of  wealth — all  are  forgotten  by  everybody  since  John 
D.'s  baby  came  to  town.  For  the  moment  the  blue, 
the  yellow,  and  all  other  journalists  are  willing  to  let 
bygones  be  bygones  in  the  common  homage  to  the 
diminutive  tyrant  who  cares  less  for  billions  than  for 
his  dinner.  Humanity — very  human,  like  the  mag- 
nanimous General  Hadley — rests  content  to  let  John 
D.  alone. 

The  New  York  Globe  congratulates  the  legion  of 
iniquity-hunting  journalists  upon  having  a  new  sub- 
ject whereon  to  vent  their  spite.  "The  public  is  get- 
ting tired,"  it  states,  "of  paying  out  money  to  read 
about  the  villainy  of  the  same  'money-power  villains' 
over  and  over  again." 

The  new  baby,  being  absolutely  fresh  and  un- 
touched material,  is  nothing  less  than  a  godsend  to 
these  faithful  saviors  of  the  poor.  As  was  to  have 
been  expected,  the  knights  of  this  modern  round 
table  were  not  slow  in  perceiving  the  possibilities  of 
the  new  human  gold  mine,  and  had  probably  been 
sharpening  their  pens  for  some  weeks  before  the 
actual  arrival  of  John  III. 

The  only  really  sad  and  discouraging  thing  about 
the  new  member  of  the  system  is  that  as  yet  he  hasn't 
done  anything  which  can,  even  not  fairly,  be  construed 
as  wicked  and  plutocratic.  But  he  will,  never  fear, 
say  these  cheerful  knights.  He's  born  to  prey  on  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  babies  in  the  world. 
He'll  be  worth  a  hundred  thousand  million  billion  dol- 
lars before  he's  twenty-one.  Think  of  that,  ye  slaves 
of  the  money  power! 


Senex  and  Senator. — According  to  the  Boston 
Herald,  there  are  now  ten  men  in  the  upper  house  at 
Washington  who  have  passed  the  age  of  three  score 
years  and  ten  and  continue  with  unabated  energy 
their  labors  in  the  public  service.  The  oldest  of  these 
is  Senator  Pettus  of  Alabama,  whose  term  expires  in 
1909.  Although  now  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  Mr. 
Pettus  has  signified  his  intention  to  offer  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  re-election  in  that  year.  Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne,  in  the  New  York  American,  describes 
a  recent  appearance  of  this  venerable  man  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  At  the  time  he  wished  to  speak 
a  fellow-member  had  the  floor. 

"Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama?"  the  chair  wished  to  know, 
and  the  former  professed  a  chronic  pleasure  in  so  do- 
ing, but  Pettus  had  not  waited  for  permission.  He 
had  the  privileges  of  the  oldest  man  in  Congress,  and 
he  stood  upon  them.  Most  of  the  men  on  the  floor 
might  have  been  his  children.  When  he  was  born 
Webster  and  Clay  were  boys.  Florida  was  not  yet 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  the  Mexican  war  was  un- 
thought  of,  the  war  of  18 12  was  but  a  thing  of  yester- 
day. He  was  a  mature  man  of  40  when  the  struggle 
between  the  North  and  South  began,  in  which  he 
marched  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Lost  Cause. 
Modern  civilization  may  be  said  to  have  come  into 
existence  since  he  was  a  youth.  The  world  which 
surrounded  him  was  not  the  same  world  which  he  had 
known  in  his  prime;  he  was  like  a  visitor  from  an 
elder  planet,  and  yet  there  he  stood,  visible  and  pal- 
pable before  us,  and  his  heavy  voice  rumbled  like 
ancient  thunder  in  our  ears,  the  echoes  of  a  greatness 
that  had  been  forgotten. 

There  he  stood,  a  veritable  portent,  a  giant  of  the 
prime  between  whose  toes  forests  had  grown  up,  on 
whose  shoulders  hung  the  dust  of  ages.  His  huge 
and  massive  countenance  resembled  the  lineaments 
of  antique  Confucius,  bronzed  with  time,  but  built 
with  bones  of  iron,  wintry  and  worn,  but  unyielding 
to  years.  Under  his  heavy  brows  glowed  dimly  forth 
eyes  that  had  looked  upon  things  which  we  read  of  in 
ancient  history.  .  .  .  Pettus  sat  down;  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  vanished  epoch  expired  like  a  dream  that 
is  past,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  crude  air  of  our 
modernity;  we  stirred  and  looked  oddly  at  one  an- 
other, like  the  courtiers  in  Tennyson's  "  Sleeping 
Beauty,"  after  their  pause  of  a  century. 

If  Mr.  Hawthorne  had  taken  the  time  to  verify  the 
ages  of  Clay  and  Webster  he  might  have  discovered 


SHORTHAND 

IN  30  DAYS 

New  System  Which  May  be 
Mastered  ByHome Study 
In  Spare  Hours. 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  short- 1 
handcomplete  in  thirty  days.  You  can  learn  f 
in  spare  time  in  your  own  home,  no  matter  ' 
where  you  live.  No  need  to  spend  months 
as  with  old  systems.  Boyd's  Syllabic  System 
is  different  in  principle  from  all  other  sys- 
tems. The  first  radical  improvement  in 
shorthand  since  1839.  It  is  easy  to  learn — 
easy  to  write — easy  to  read.  Simple.  Prac- 
tical. Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines  — 
—  no  positions  —  no  shading,  as  in  other 
systems.  No  long  list  of  word  signs 
to  confuse:  Only  nine  characters  to  learn 
and  you  have  the  entire  English  language  at 
your  absolute  command.  The  best  system 
for  stenographers,  private  secretaries,  news- 
paper reporters.  Lawyers,  ministers,  teachers, 
physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men 
may  now  learn  shorthand  for  their  own  use. 
Thousands  of  business  and  professional  men 
and  women  find  their  shorthand  a  great  ad- 
vantage. The  Bos'dSystemistheonlysystem 
suited  to  home  study.  Our  graduates  hold 
lucrative,  high  grade  positions  everywhere. 
Send  to-day  for  free  booklets,  testimonials, 
guarantee  offer,  and  full  description  of  this 
new  Syllabic  shorthand  system.      Address 

CHICAOO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

930  Chicago  Opera  House  Blk.,         Chicago,  111. 


ROYALTY    PAID 
ON 

song -po Ens 


land  Musical  Compositions.    We 
I  arrange  and  popularize.  Address 

PIONEEh  MUSIC  PUB.  C0„  (Inc.) 
\U3  Manhattan  Bldj., Chlcag*.  III. 


CHEAPEST, 

BECAUSE  BEST  AND  GOES  FARTHEST. 

GROCERS    EVERYWHERE 


Farm  Loans 

If  you  are  interested  in  first-class 
farm  loans  for  an  Investment  write 
for  our  list  of  On-Hand  Farm 
mortgages — small  and  large 
amounts— interest  payable  yearly 
— we  collect  and  remit  free  of 
charge.    Also  ask  for  our  booklet. 

"We're  Right  on  the  Ground" 

Explaining  fully  our  methods  of 
doing  business. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

Box  8,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


Established  1883. 
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that  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Pettus's  birth  Clay  was  a 
"boy"  of  forty-four  years  an. 1  Webster  a  child  of 
thirty-nine. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  contributes  this: 

There  is  an  ever-living  story  about  every  man  worth 
■while.  Sometimes  there  arc  several,  but  there  is 
always  one. 

The  Pettus  story  is  this:  When  ex-Senator  Pugh 
■was  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  Senate  in  1896 
he  went  to  Alabama  and  held  court  as  the  boss,  lie 
thought  he  was  in  control.  Pettus,  then,  as  for  many 
years,  practising  law  in  Sclma,  approached  Pugh  and 
asked  for  his  indorsement  for  a  judgeship. 

"Pshaw!"  said  Pugh  arrogantly,  "you  are  entirely 
too  old  to  be  a  judge." 

Pettus  looked  at  Pugh  for  a  minute.  "Well,  by 
gum,"  he  said,  "I'm  not  too  old  to  be  a  Senator." 

He  wasn't.  He  went  into  the  canvass  and  whipped 
'  Pugh,  and  he  has  been  a  Senator  ever  since. 


Leader  of  the  Mutual  Fight. — Stuyvesant  Fish, 
who  has  lately  come  before  the  people  as  leader  of 
the  first  independent  movement  to  reform  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  insurance  companies  from  the  inside, 
is  sketched  in  an  interesting  manner  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  Here  is  an  incident  that  tells  the 
sort  of  a  man  he  is: 

They  say  that  when  Stuyvesant  Fish  starts  to  do 
anything,  he  is  sure  to  do  it. well,  whether  it  be  in 
railroading  or  in  some  new  line.  There  is  a  story  about 
him  that  illustrates  his  adaptability,  and  tho  the 
undertaking  in  this  instance  was  a  trifling  one,  it 
furnished  an  index  to  his  character. 

Not  many  years  ago,  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
he  was  taxed  with  the  duty  of  administering  an  es- 
tate a  little  distance  north  of  New  York.  In  the 
course  of  time  certain  personal  properties  had  to  be 
sold,  and  included  among  them  were  the  contents 
of  an  old  blacksmithing  shop  on  the  estate.  After 
causing  the  sale  to  be  advertised,  Mr.  Fish  journeyed 
to  the  scene  on  the  appointed  day.  A  crowd  of  farm- 
ers  had   gathered   around    the   building. 

"Where's  the  auctioneer?"  some  one  asked. 

"Here  I  am,"  responded  the  railroad  president. 

Jumping  on  a  wagon,  he  proceeded  to  sell  tools, 
scrap  iron,  bellows,  and  a  couple  of  dilapidated  ve- 
hicles. As  he  explained  afterwards,  the  profits  to 
be  realized  did  not  justify  hiring  a  regular  auc- 
tioneer. He  was  acting  as  trustee,  and  he  wanted 
to  get  all  he  could  for  those  in  whose  behalf  he 
■was  managing  the  estate.  Incidentally  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  he  was  such  an  eloquent  auctioneer 
that  he  got  top  prices  for  everything,  and  to  this  day 
the  buyers  are  recalling  his  silver-tongued  "Going, 
going,  gone!" 

Mr.  Fish,  tho  president  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  holds  the  vice-presidency  of  the  National 
Park  Bank  of  New  York  and  the  presidency  of 
the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  of  the  Omaha  Bridge  and  Terminal 
Railroad  Company.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  American 
Surety  Company  and  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company,  and  a  director  of  the  Colonial 
Sugars  Company,  Nicaragua  Company,  Pacific  Pack- 
ing and  Navigation  Company,  and  Railroad  Securi- 
ties Company. 


Mr.  Baer  and  the  Barons.— It  is  seldom  that  the 
public  is  favored  with  an  unprejudiced  view  of  the 
personality  of  men  prominent  in  "current  events." 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  gives  a  somewhat  eulo- 
gistic account  of  the  life  of  George  F.  Baer.  To  many 
who  have  formed  their  estimate  of  the  anthracite 
chief  from  the  newspaper  stories,  one  incident  maybe 
interesting  as  illustrative  of  the  misconceptions  which 
are  liable  to  be  produced  from  exaggerated  facts  or 
too  ambitous  fiction.  After  a  brief  account  of  Mr. 
Baer's  attitude  toward  the  situation  in  the  coal  dis- 
tricts, his  dominance  of  the  railroad  interests,  and 
some  of  the  conferences  which  he  holds  with  the  heads 
of  the  "anthracite  roads,"  the  writer  continues: 

A  story  concerning  his  Tuesday  luncheons  in  New 


First  Among  Pianos 


By  universal  consent  the  Steinway  Piano  is  accorded  first  place  among  the 
pianos  of  the  world.  Great  artists  and  composers  acknowledge  it  to  be  the 
supreme  medium  of  instrumental  interpretation ;  and  among  music-loving  people, 
it  obtains  no  less  recognition  as  the  fitting  piano  for  the  home.  Piano-makers,  re- 
garding it  as  the  one  piano  worthy  of  emulation,  have  taken  it  apart  and  examined 
it  minutely  in  the  hope  of  discovering  its  secret. 


But  they  have  never  reproduced 
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The  Steinway 

nor  can  they,  unless  it  be  possible  to  reproduce  the  generations  of  genius  and 
devotion  that  have  made  it  what  it  is— the  first  piano  of  the  age. 

In  pianos,  it  pays  to  buy  only  the  best ;  therefore,  if  you  intend  purchasing 
a  piano,  you  can  afford  a  Steinway.  Our  latest  models,  the  Vertegrand  at 
$500,  and  the  Miniature  Grand  at  $750,  are  wonderful  piano  values.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  life  of  a  Steinway  is  much  longer  than  that  of  other  pianos. 
Should  you  be  compelled  to  dispose  of  your  instrument,  the  Steinway  will  always 
bring  a  higher  price  than  any  other  make  of  piano.  From  any  point  of  view, 
whether  artistic  or  commercial,  the   Steinway   is   the   great   piano  investment. 

These  pianos  enn  he  bought  from  any  authorized  Steinway  dealer, 
with  cost  of  freight  and  handling  added. 

Illustrated  catalogue  and  booklets  Bent 
upon  request. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway  Hall 

107  and  109  E.  Hth  St. 
New  York 


Vertegrand,  Price  $500 
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Rife  Hydraulic 
Ram 


(Pumps  Water  by  Water  Power) 
Town  Water  Works 
Railroad  Tanks  Irrigation 

Country  Homes  Greenhouses 

No  Attention — No  Expense— Runs  Continuously 

Operates  under  1 8  inches  to  50  feet  fall.     Elevates  water 

30  feet  each  foot  of  fall.     5000  in  successful  operation. 

Sold  on  30  days  trial.      Catalog  and  estimate  free. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  COMPANY 
2004  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York 


go  You  Cri    I     Your 
Want  toOLLL  Property 

farm  or  business  ?  No  matter 
where  located,  send  me  descrip- 
tion and  price.  I  sell  for  cash. 
Advice  free.  Terms  reasonable. 
Established  1881. 
FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND,  Real  Estate  Expert 

7828  Adams  Express  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Safest  and  Best  5  Investment 

TN VESTING  through  this  Company  is  the  same 
*•     in  effect  as  taking  a  first  mortgage  on  good  real 
estate,  but  you  have  no  trouble  nor  expense,  and  you 
can  begin  with  a  sum  as  small  as  $25.00.     Assets  of 
$1,750,000,    proved    conservatism,   and    New  York 
BankingDepartment  supervision  give  you  every  assur- 
ance of  safety,  and  earnings  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum 
remitted  punctually  every  three  months  will  doubtless 
increase  your  present  income  substantially.     Let  us 
send  you  complete  information 
and  letters  of  endorsement  from 
every  section  of  the  country. 

Assets  ....   $1,750,000 
Surplus  and  Profits,  $150,000 

INDUSTRIAL     SAVINGS 
AND    LOAN    CO.    f- 

No.  9  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  N.Y.  City 


Learn  by  Nail  to  be 

cP^dACCOUNTANT 

Our  mailcouree  for  the  Certified  Public  Accountant  Profession  quai- 
fiessludents  in  6  to  10  months  for  expertwork  Personal  instro 
tion  under  prominent  certified  Public  Accountants,  by  a  thorough  and 
rapid  system,  at  moderate  cost.  Success  by  our  methods  is  sure.  No 
failures.  Write  aud  learn  more  about  this  highly  paid  and  uncrowded 
profession.  Other  courses  in  Theory  of  Accounts,  Practical  Ac- 
counting, Auditing,  Commercial  Law,  Bookkeeping,  Business 
Practice.  Send  for  1906  Prospectus  Address  JOHN  JIOULL, 
('.  P.  A.,  F.  1.  A.,  Viee-Pres.  Universal  Business  Iustitute,  Inc. 
(  Pept.  W. )  27-2    E.  22d  St..  New  York. 
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Cotton  Colds 

Cotton  Colds  are  caused  by  Cotton  Underwear 
"  matting "  against  the  skin  so  that  the  pores  are 
choked  and  stop  work. 

The  pores,  you  know,  are  our  heat  regulators. 
They  keep  the  temperature  of  the  body  even  and 
never  let  it  vary  more  than  a  degree  summer  or 
winter.  That  is  if  they  are  allowed  to  work.  When 
they  stop  work  you  are  likely  to  "catch  cold." 

Ninetv  per  cent  of  all  colds  are  Cotton  Colds  or 
Woolen  Colds— your  Doctor  will  tell  you  this  is  true. 
He  will  also  tell  you  that  you  really  ought  to  wear 
Linen  next  the  skin.  And  that's  about  the  pleasantest 
prescription  the  Doctor  ever  suggested. 

For  nothing  can  compare  with  the  firm,  dry,  clean 
feeling  of  Linen.    Linen  is  immaculate  in  its  clean- 

liness.    Nothing 


and  How  to 
Prevent  Them 


Linen  Mesh 

Kneipp; 

Underwear 


"  sticks  "  to  the  firm, 
glossy  flax  -  fibre 
from  which  Linen  is 
made. 

Linen  Mesh  is 
flexible  but  does  not 
hug  the  form  nor 
"pack"  and  mat;" 
nor  does  it  get  per- 


spiration soaked  and  make  you 
feel  "  sticky  "  and  uncomfortable 
by  encasing  you  in  clammy 
dampness. 

Linen  Mesh  is  a  perfect  ab- 
sorbent. But  because  its  threads 
stand  apart  as  woven  the  air  cir- 
culates through  it  freely  —  drying 
it  quickly  and  cooling  the  body 
naturally  as  it  is  intended  per- 
spiration should  do. 

Kncipp  Linen  Mesh  Under- 
wear Is  best  because  it  is  "open 
weave  "  next  the  skin,  giving  the 
pores  perfect  freedom. 

And  the  closer  surface-weave 
protects  the  body  against  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  The 
streamers  of  the  seal  show  a  strip 
of  Kncipp  Linen  Mesh,  folded  so 
you  can  see  both  sides.  But  you 
may  have  samples  for  the  asking:. 

Kneipp  Linen  is  nothing  but 
Linen,—  the  inly  unmixed  linen 
underwear. 


Kneipp 


The     manufacturer's     strong     wear-guarantee 
stands  behind  every  garment.     If  it  does  not 
wear  satisfactorily  your  dealer 
txt  Pnni«iri4-oa      will  replace  it  on  his  judgment 

VV  C3r~VJU3Jra.riLCC      without    consulting    us  — or   we 

will  if  you  deal  direct  with  u«. 
Our  sweeping  wear-guarantee  protects  both  our  dealers  and  the 
wearer.  
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s^S  Sent  For  Free  Inspection 

The  best  dealers  everywhere  sell  Kneipp  Linen  Mesh  Under- 
wear for  Men,  Women  and  Children.  On  request,  we  will  send 
samples  of  the  different  weights  and  meshes  and  give  yon  the 
names  of  our  dealers  in  your  town.  If  we  have  no  dealer  near  you 
we  will  send  Kneipp  Underwear  direct  to  you  for  free  inspection. 
Write  today  for  free  Linen  Book.  It  tells  the  simple  proved  truth 
about  Linen  for  Comfort  and  Health. 

C.  COMMICHAU   C8,  CO.,  Ltd. 
88  Franklin  Street       -  -        New  York  City 


16-Foot 

Motor  Boat 


With  2HP  Engine 

Seats  7  People 

mm 


Gray  Mari  neEnqines^  Motor  Boats 


H  P  Bare  t 
Engine,  de-  it 
velops  nearly  5 


54  m  2 


HP     Bare 
Engine, de 


velops  nearly  5  \J  / 


$OQ,50 


Guaranteed 
Absolutely 


THE  SIMPLEST  AND  MOST  POWERFUL  MARINE  GASOLINE 
ENGINE  OF   ITS   SIZE  IN   THE  WORLD 


Reversible  engine.  Jump  spark, 
feet  lubrication.  Crank  Shaft, 
forged  steel.  Connecting  rod, 
bronze.  Pistons,  ground  to  fit. 
All  bearings  either  bronze  or 
best  babbitt.  Best  material  and 
workmanship  throughout. 

No  gears,  cams,  countershafts,  springs  or  valves. 

Make  alaunch  out  of  your  old  row  or  sail 
boat.     You  can  instal  the  engine  yourself 

GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY, 


Send  for 
prices  of 


117, 15  and  24 

H  P  Engines 

Boat  builders  write  for  terms. 
Dept.  L.,  DETROIT.  MICH..  U 


THE    DOMESTIC    BLUNDERS    OF    WOMEN 

Critical  sketches  by  a  "Merc  Man,"  constituting  an 
attack  upon  woman's  stronghold  in  the  borne. 
l2mo, cloth,  210 pages,  $1.00.  ki;nk  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY,  Publishers,  44-fiO  E.  Zk\  St.,  New  York. 


WEDDING  RING 

Heartrtu-heart    talks     on 
marriage  and  its  pitfalls. 
By  Rev.  Cortland   Myers. 
l6mo,  cloth,  75c.   Funk  &  Waprnalls  Company  ,  Pubs..  N.  Y. 


The  Lost 


Your  dentist  has  already  told  you  to  use  me. 

Sold  Only  In  a  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth. 
In  irregular  tufts — cleans  between  tnc  u-ein.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold  it. 


Bristles 


booklt  t 


Adults' S6c. 

Youths' 2Cc      Children's  25c. 

Rv  mail  or  at  defllm.    Srytii  fnr  our  fn  ■■ 

FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.,    14  Pine  St. ,  Florence,  1 


York  indicates  that  his  habits  are  temperate  in  the 
extreme.  Not  long  ago  a  sensational  newspaper 
published  what  purported  to  be  an  account  of  the 
midday  gatherings  of  the  "coal  presidents."  The 
menu  was  represented  as  elaborate.  Champagne 
was  reported  as  "flowing  like  water."  The  dishes 
were  of  the  finest  china,  it  was  added,  and  five  wait- 
ers in  gilded  livery  stood  ready  to  do  the  bidding  of 
the  "barons."  When  the  write-up  was  shown  to  one 
of  Mr.  Baer's  associates,  he  laughed  uproariously. 

"And  they  write  that  about  Baer's  lunches,  do- 
they?"  he  asked.  "Well,  it's  wonderful  how  such 
a  yarn  is  concocted.  The  fact  is  that  Baer  is  the  only 
man  who  really  eats  those  luncheons.  The  rest  of 
the  conferees  go  there  because  he  tells  them  to  go. 
They  can't  eat  the  stuff  he  provides,  being  less  Spar- 
tan in  their  daily  habits  than  he.  Why,  he  doesn't 
stand  for  a  drink  stronger  than  water,  and  the  food 
is  about  on  a  par  with  what  one  gets  at  a  cheap  table- 
d'hote  dinner  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sixth  Avenue."" 
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The  Romance  of  Charles  M.  Alexander. 

— Almost  from  the  cradle,  the  life  of  Charles  M.  Alex- 
ander, the  associate  of  Dr.  R.  A.  Torrey  in  the  re- 
vivals now  being  held  in  Philadelphia,  has  been 
singularly  romantic,  according  to  a  writer  in  The 
Christian  Endeavor  World  (Boston).  Mr.  Alexander's 
father  was  a  musical  conductor,  famous  in  the 
district  around  their  humble  Tennessee  home,  and 
one  of  his  earliest  memories  is  of  hearing  his  mother 
singing  gospel  hymns  as  she  went  about  her  house- 
hold duties.  He  tells  of  a  score  of  things  in  his  life 
that  have  come  almost  directly  in  answer  to  prayer, 
but  the  most  interesting  incident  he  relates  is  how 
his  wife  came  to  him  in  this  providential  way.  She 
was  Miss  Helen  Cadbury,  daughter  of  the  late  Rich- 
ard Cadbury,  the  famous  philanthropist  and  cocoa 
manufacturer  of  Birmingham,  England,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  became  engaged  to  her  while  Mr.  Torrey 
and  he  were  conducting  revival  meetings  in  that  city. 
The  details  of  this  romance  are  thus  given  in  Mr. 
Alexander's  own  words: 

"It  is  true  that  for  years  I  had  longed  for  a  wife 
who  would  be  in  perfect  sympathy  with  me  in  my 
work — a  woman  who  could  go  into  all  kinds  of  society, 
and  who  would  love  the  poor,  the  drunkard,  and 
those  who  were  away  down  in  sin;  a  soul-winner 
and  a  real  help-mate  in  my  work. 

"I  had  always  rather  reserved  the  right  in  my 
mind  to  choose  my  own  wife,  tho  of  course  I 
wanted  the  Lord  as  a  sort  of  second  partner.  I  had 
decided  that  she  must  have  this  and  that  and  the 
o".icr  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  but  I  was  never 
able  to  find  one  who  combined  all  the  desired  quali- 
fications. 

"Finally,   during  the  Christmas  season  of     1903, 
which  I  was  spending  alone  in  London  far  away  from 
my  own  family,  feeling  rather  lonesome,  I  began  to 
ponder  over  my  life. 

"I  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  reconsecrated  myself 
to  God.  I  told  the  Lord  I  would  leave  the  whole 
thing  entirely  in  his  hands.  I  wanted  him  to  choose 
my  wife,  and  trusted  He  would  give  me  the  one  who 
would  most  help  me  to  glorify  him. 

"I  never  dreamt  it  would  be  done  so  quickly,  and 
never  thought  of  Birmingham  as  the  place  where  I 
should  find  my  wife. 

"A  few  days  after— in  January,  1904 — we  began 
a  campaign  in  that  great  city.  One  afternoon,  as  I 
got  up  to  conduct  the  singing  in  Bingley  Hall,  I 
noticed  a  young  lady  sitting  in  one  of  the  platform 
seats;  and  immediately  a  feeling  came  over  me  that 
there  was  the  answer  to  my  prayer. 

"I  did  not  know  who  she  was,  but  I  observed  her 
closely,  and  grew  to  love  her,  for  I  saw  that  she  was 
seeking  the  salvation  of  souls.  I  noticed  that  in  the 
after-meetings  she  usually  went  down  to  the  back 
of  the  hall,  and  was  not  afraid  to  stay  late  and  work 
long  and  earnestly,  sometimes  with  the  most  wretch- 
ed-looking ami  poorly  clad  women  and  girls. 

"The  more  I  saw  of  her,  the  more  I  was  convinced 
that,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  she  was  my  choice, 
tho  I  was  still  asking  the  Lord  earnestly  to  take 
everything  into  his  hands.  Later  I  learned  that  all 
the  time  she  had  been  drawn  to  me,  altho  she  did 
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Comfort 

Convenience  and 

Cleanliness 

are  assured  by  the  use  of 

BISSELL'S    "CYCO"  BEARING 

Carpet  Sweeper.     You  can  double  its 

benefits  by  having  two  sweepers,  one  for 

up-stairs,  and  one  for  down;  this  saves 

the  work  of  carrying  the  sweeper  up  and 

down    stairs,    besides   you  always  have  a 

sweeper  at  your  command  when  you  want  it. 

There  is  no  article  in  the  home  at  double 

the  cost,  that  contributes  as  much  comfort, 

or  that  saves  as  much  hard  labor  and  fatigue 

as   Bissell's  "Cyco"   Bearing  Sweeper.     It 

operates   easily,    silently    and    thoroughly, 

raises  no  dust,  brightens  and  preserves  your 

carpets  and  rugs;  will  last  longer  than  fifty 

corn  brooms. 

Buy  a  Bissell's  "Cyco"  now,  send  us  the  pur- 
chase slip,  and  receive  a  neat,  useful  present 
free.  Prices  $2.50,  $3,  $3.25,  $3.50,  $3.75, 
$4,   $5,  $5.50.     For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers. 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co. 

Dept.  38  A,        Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

(Largest  Sweeper  Makers  in  the  World. ) 

Buy  a  "Cyco" 

1SSELU 


GEM 


NAIL 
CLI1 


Beauty 
Curve 

in 

NAIL 

CUTTING 

is 

given  by 

A  COMPLETE  MANICURE  SET 

Nickel-plated.     Pocket  size.     Keeps   sharp    for    years. 
Trims  the  nails  perfectly  ;  any  shape  or  length  desired. 

Sold  everywhere.     By  mail,  25  cents 

Sterling  Silver  Handle 
\         Price  $1.00 
BrassHandle  with  best 
Nickel-plate,  50c. 

THE  H.  C.  COOK  CO..  17  Main  St.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 


)=^fc^' 
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HARTSHORN 

SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 


not  show  it  in  any  of  her  actions,  and  she  had  nol 

spoken  of  it  to  any  one. 

"I  had  noticed  a  silver-haired  lady  with  her  (evi- 
dently her  mother),  and  one  day  early  in  the  cam- 
paign  this  lady  gave  me  an  invitation  to  spend  my 
rest-day  at  her  home. 

"I  accepted,  and  after  she  had  gone  I  turned  to 
some  one  and  asked  who  the  lady  was.  'Why,  that 
is  Mrs.  Richard  Cadbury,'  I  was  told.  This  was  a 
surprise,  as  I  had  already  met  some  of  her  relations, 
and  had  visited  their  home. 

"It  was  not  until  the  last  rest-day  of  the  campaiKn 
that  I,  with  several  others  of  the  mission  workers, 
was  entertained  at  UfTculme,  the  Cadburys'  home. 
Strangely  enough,  and  quite  unknown  to  each  other 
until  afterward,  my  future  wife  and  I  were  praying 
earnestly  that  same  Friday  night  for  the  Lord's 
guidance  in  this  great  matter.  Each  of  us  had  a 
hard  battle  to  fight  with  our  own  self-will,  but  each 
finally  surrendered  to  the  Lord,  to  have  or  not  to 
have  as  he  should  will. 

"It  was  not  until  two  days  after  the  revival  cam- 
paign had  closed  that  I  spoke  a  word  to  Miss  Cadbury 
about  it,  and  then — why,  it  was  all  settled  in  a  few 
moments.  We  were  on  our  knees  almost  as  soon  as 
I  had  spoken  to  her,  thanking  the  Lord  for  bringing 
us  together  and  for  the  wonderful  joy,  which  we  took 
as  a  gift  direct  from  him." 


Ai: other  Indicted  Congressman. —  Edmund 
Spencer  Blackburn,  styled  "  the  Handsomest  Man  in 
Congress "  and  a  social  lion  in  the  most  exclusive 
circles  of  the  national  capital,  was  indicted  on  Febru- 
ary 21  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  in  North  Carolina  for 
"grafting."     The  Detroit  Journal  describes  the  case: 

Representative  Blackburn  is  serving  his  second  term 
as  Congressman  from  the  EighthCongressional  District 
of  North  Carolina.  The  charge  against  him  is  that  of 
practising  before  various  departments  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  accepting  fees  for  his  services 
after  his  election  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  indictments  allege  that  Blackburn  appeared  be- 
fore theTreasury  Department  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  as  attorney  for  A.  Dinking  and  P.  A. 
Davis  and  secured  a  compromise  in  the  case  of  each. 
The  men  were  charged  with  violating  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  making  of  whisky  in  the  Fifth  District  of 
North  Carolina.  It  is  alleged  that  the  handsome  Con- 
gressman received  fees  of  $100  from  one  and  $500  from 
the  other.  Mr.  Blackburn  denies  the  charges  "  in 
toto." 

The  "  Joe  Bailey  of  the  House  "  began  his  public 
career  as  reading  clerk  in  the  North  Carolina  Senate. 
He  was  later  a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  afterwards  as  United  States  attorney  for 
the  western  district  of  his  State.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  takes  an  active  part 
in  educational  matters  in  his  home  community. 


Piatt's  Little  Bag  of  Dollars. — The  step- 
daughter of  Senator  Piatt,  of  New  York,  was  married 
recently  and  in  honor  of  the  occasion  the  Senator 
decided  to  give  her,  as  one  of  his  presents,  a  thousand 
dollars  in  gold.     The  Saturday  Evening  Post  says: 

He  asked  his  secretary  to  go  to  the  Treasury  and 
get  a  thousand  dollars,  newly  minted  and  never  used. 
The  gold  was  obtained  and  placed  in  a  bag,  tied  with 
a  ribbon  and  sent  to  the  Capitol. 

The  Senator  was  in  his  seat  when  the  gold  arrived. 
It  was  sent  in  to  him  by  a  page.  He  examined  the  bag, 
tossed  it  back  and  forth  in  his  hands  a  few  moments, 
and  then  let  it  drop  to  the  floor,  thinking  to  pick  it 
up  at  once. 

Something  interrupted  him,  he  forgot  all  about  it 
and  went  to  his  apartment.  A  few  moments  after 
Mr.  Piatt  left,  his  secretary  found  the  gold  and  put 
it  in  the  safe  in  the  Senator's  committee-room.  He 
knew  the  Senator  would  ask  about  it  sooner  or  later. 

Next  morning  at  four  o'clock  the  secretary's  tel- 
ephone bell  rang.  He  got  up  sleepily  and  answered 
the  call. 

' '  Hello ! ' '  came  over  the  wire.  "Is  that  you,  Howe  ? 
Well,  I  wish  you  would  go  up  to  the  Senate  chamber 
right  away  and  see  if  you  can  find  that  thousand 
dollars  in  gold.  I  dropped  it  up  there  and  forgot  all 
about  it." 

Howe  told  him  he  had  it  in  the  committee  safe. 


Wood  Rollers.    Tin  Rollers. 
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Work  That 
Pays  Well 

No  work  so  quickly 
develops  poise,  self-reli- 
ance, ease,  ability  to  grasp 
situations,  instinct  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the 
moment,  and  capacity  to 
meet  men  and  women 
on  their  own  ground  as 
salesmanship.  And  no 
salesmanship  is  more 
agreeable,  more  highly 
respected,  more  sincerely 
esteemed,  nor,  propor- 
tionately, better  paid, 
than  for  The  Ladies* 
Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  Ladies'  Home 
JouRNALhas  overa  million 
circulation.  TheSaturday 
Evening  Post  has  done 
more  to  inspire  Ameri- 
can manhood  and  en- 
courage it  to  its  best 
development  than  any 
other  American  periodi- 
cal since  the  day  of 
George  William  Curtis 
and  Harpers'  Weekly. 
It  is  a  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrated  magazine 
with  a  circulation  of 
about  three-quarters  of 
a  million  copies  every 
week. 

We  will  advise  you. 
Write  to  us. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
1582-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


What  Is  Davis 'Tip -Top? 


TO  PROVE  thatDaus'  "Tip-top 
JJ*\  is  the  best  and  simplest  device  fo 
making    lOO    Copies   from   pen. 
written  and  50  Copies  from  type 
written    original,  we  will  ship 
complete    duplicator,  cap   size, 
without    deposit,     m    ten 
dOi  days'  trial, 
Price $7 .50 less  trade  ^*  f»  nQt 
discount  of  33%    or  <j)0  IICI 
THE     FELIX  A.  DACS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
Daus  Building,  111  John  St.,  Aew  York  City 
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Price  $1750 

A  Car  of  Utility,  Power  and  Service 

The  highest  possible  grade  of  raw  material  worked 
into  a  modern  touring  car  by  the  best  of  workmen  after  the 
design  of  skilled  and  experienced  engineers. 

Every  component  feature,  whether  of  great  or  little 
importance,  is  made  of  metal  especially  selected  and  designed 
for  the  purpose. 

In  design  and  workmanship  but  one  consideration 
obtains,  THE  BEST. 

These  conditions,  backed  by  the  enormous  facilities 
of  the  greatest  automobile  factory  in  the  world,  result  in  a 
car  that  is  RIGHT  from  its  inception  to  the  end,  and  the 
volume  of  our  output   enables  us   to  present  to  the  public 

The  Right  Car  at  The  Right  Price 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  KENOSHA.  WIS. 

Branches 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  PKila-delphia.,  San  Fra.ncisco 

New  York  Agency,  38-40  W.  62d  St.  Representatives  in  all  leading  cities 

THOMAS    B.   JEFFERY    <&    COMPANY 


UZz 


-  m  »r«BtnT- 


•CD 


ART 


STVDEJHTS. 
yHAGAZIiNE 


Teaches  practical  illustrating,  designing,  car 
tooning,  etc.  A  true  home  instructor  for 
artists  and  students  in  Pen  and  ink  Drawing. 
Devoted  especially  to  this  work. 

K5i«  m  JOIN  THE  A.  S.  M.  LEAGUE 

And  secure  personal  criticism  with  helpful  suggestions  for 
improvement  on  50  of  your  own  drawings.  Have  your 
work  printed  in  the  magazines  or  the  Criticism  Supple* 
ment  and  see  how  it  looks. 

Senil  I"  cent  1  For  '  wo  Mmple  copies  of  the  masuzino  r,'nl  full  information 
about'!,-  V  R,  Mi  Lengue  Hnd  the  Criticiam  bupplement.  Writ*  to-bay. 
ABT  3TTDENTS  31  K1A/IXE  CO.,  521  Art  Bldg.,  Kaluniaioo,  Mich. 


Silver  Door  Plates 

Engraved  silver  name  b  ad  number  door  plates  have  always 
been  Been  on  the  houses  of  the  best   families,  and  until 

now  have  co, i  from -.r>  00  to  $10.00.    Wi> kctoyour  order 

richer  and  better  engraved  silver  door  plates  for  $2.00.  your 
name  engraved  in  any  style.  Write  for  photo  reproduc- 
tions (actual  size  i  showing  styles  of  plates  and  engravings 
and  learn  how  to  secure  your  own  plate  free  <>f  cost  to  you. 
Exclusive  territory  to  capable  agents 

NEW  METHOD  CO.,  5702  Prsirle  Avenue,  Chicago 


m^^How  to  Remember' 

I™  j&kW  HkftK      «        Kri'B  tn  Rpinlnrrt  of  this  Pnl^lnfttlnh 


Free  to  Readers  of  this  Publication 


You  can  stop  f  orrtPtting  by  a  little  pare 
tice  and  a  few  simple  rules.  You  can 
study  my  course  anywhere,  any  time,  in 

spare  moments.    You  arc  no  greater  i IIim-i  nail  > 

than  your  memory.  Simple,  Inexpensive.  Increases 
business  capacity,  social  stand  inn  by  giving  an  alert,  ready 
memory  for  names,  faces,  business  details  study.  De- 
velops will,  concentration,  conversation,  public  speaking, 
writing,  eto.  Write  today  for  free  copy  of  my  interesting 
booklet,    "  Hw  to  Remember."    Address 

DICKSON  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY,  754  Kimball  Hall,  CHICAGO 


How  to  Attain  and  Maintain    Perfect   Health 
NERVES  IN  ORDER,  or 

The  Maintenance  of  Health 

By  ALFRED  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 
if  your  health  la  out  of  order,  slightly  or  seriously, 

this  DOOk  will  show  you  how    !<>  put  it  straight  again,  or, 

better  still,  If  you  are  In  perfect  health  and  wish  your 
life  machinery  to  run  smoothly  to  a  happy  old  age,  tins 
hook  will  show  you  how  it  can  be  done.  ISmo,  cloth.  $1  60. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALI.S   COMPANY,  Publishers,   New  York 


"I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  the  Senator.     "  It  might 
have  kept  me  awake  a  few  minutes  thinking  about  it.  " 


Concerning  Adroitness. — Senator  Beveridge,  in 
conversation  with  a  group  of  young  disciples,  desired 
to  illustrate  the  quality  of  adroitness.  As  quoted  in 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  he  said: 

"By  means  of  adroitness,  a  young  equerry  of  the 
Calif  Caid  sprang  in  one  bound  to  the  important 
post  of  keeper  of  the  privy  purse. 

"The  Calif  sat  on  a  divan,  drinking  coffee  and 
smoking  a  narghile,  and  his  courtiers  surrounded  him. 

"Suddenly,  with  a  queer  frown,  he  said: 
'  Whom  do  you  regard  as  the  greater  man,  my 
father  or  me?' 

"The  vizier,  the  cadi,  and  the  white-bearded  coun- 
cillors were  silent,  puzzled,  unable  to  think  of  an  an- 
swer that  would  not  imperil  their  places,  and  even 
their  heads. 

"But  the  adroit  young  equerry  stepped  easily  into 
the  breach. 

What  was  the  question,  sire?'  he  asked. 

'Which  is  the  greater  man,  my  father  or  I?'  re- 
peated the  Calif. 

'Your  father,  sire,'  the  equerry  answered;  'for 
tho  you  are  your  father's  equal  in  all  other  re- 
spects, he  is  your  superior  in  this — he  had  a  greater 
son  than  any  you  have.'  " 
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VAIiUE  OF   FATTY   FOODS. 

That  there  is  a  remarkable  misapprehension  among 
many  intelligent  people  regarding  the  food  value  of 
fats  and  oils  is  asserted  by  the  writer  of  an  article  in 
The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette  (New  York).  The 
fatty  parts  of  beefsteak  or  of  bacon  are  often  trimmed 
off  because  they  are  considered  less  nutritious  and 
less  wholesome  than  the  red  meat.  According  to  a 
recent  investigation  of  the  Maine  State  Board  of 
Health,  altho  the  muscle  or  red  meat  is  a  valuable 
source  of  proteid,  the  excessive  consumption  of  pro- 
teids  invites  various  diseases  which  figure  very  prom- 
inently in  the  causes  of  death,  while  fats  and  oils  in- 
crease our  resistance  against  cold  and  some  of  the 
causes  of  disease.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

' '  The  health  of  many  so-called  scrofulous  children 
would  be  improved  by  teaching  them  to  eat  more  fat. 
Fats  in  abundance  constitute  a  very  essential  part 
of  the  dietary  of  the  tuberculous  patient.  A  larger 
proportion  of  the  fatty  elements  of  foods  would  go  a 
long  way  in  adding  to  the  robustness  of  many  per- 
sons and  saving  them  from  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  tuberculosis. 

"As  a  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  tends  to 
healthfulness,  so  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
digestive  system  is  enabled  to  get  more  good  from 
a  variety  of  fats  and  oils  than  from  one.  In  reason- 
able quantities  all  are  good — the  fat  part  of  beef, 
mutton,  and  pork,  butter,  cream,  olive  oil,  etc.  Par- 
ticularly through  our  cold  season  the  increase  in  the 
fatty  elements  of  our  dietary  is  rational.  This  is  the 
dictate  of  science  and  of  experience.  Too  much  pro- 
teid often  shortens  life.  More  of  fats  and  oils  would 
add  to  health  and  length  of  life  of  many  persons." 

Further  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  are  quoted 
from  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Minnesota  Agri- 
cultural Station,  which  confirms  what  was  already 
known  as  to  the  high  food  value  and  digestibility  of 
bacon.     This  bulletin  says: 

"Lean  bacon  has  a  unique  value  in  the  dietary.  It 
furnishes  as  much  digestible  protein  as  other  meats 
and  nearly  twice  as  much  fat,  making  the  total  nutri- 
ents and  available  energy  derived  from  bacon  much 
larger  than  from  other  meats.  Bacon  fat  is  easily 
digested,  and  when  combined  with  other  foods  it  ap- 
pears to  exert  a  favorable  mechanical  action  upon 
digestion. 

"Over  96  per  cent,  of  the  bacon  fat  was  digested 
and  absorbed  by  the  body.  Lean  bacon  contains 
as  much  protein  and  about  twice  as  much  digestible 
fat  as  other  meats,  making  it  at  the  same  and  even 
at  a  higher  price  per  pound  a  cheaper  food  than  other 
meats." 

The  writer  notes  in  conclusion  one  other  fact  pre- 
viously brought  out  in  the  work  of  this  same  station, 
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namely,  that  the  fats  increase  the  digestibility  ol 
other  foods.  For  instance,  fai  meat  baked  with 
beans  makes  the  beans  more  digestible  than  withoul 
the  fat. 


rill     REVIVAL   OF    WOODKN 

PAVEMENT. 

Wood  pavements,  which  have  been  common  in 
Europe  for  several  decades,  but  which  were  aban- 
doned a  generation  ago  in  this  country,  after  con- 
siderable unsuccessful  experiment,  are  again  com- 
ing into  use,  under  happier  auspices.  In  the  old 
American  pavements,  we  are  told  in  The  Muni- 
cipal Journal  and  Engineer  (New  York),  the 
wooden  blocks  were  laid  on  a  plank  foundation,  with 
tar  or  paving  cement  between  the  joints.  As  they 
were   not   made   waterproof   or   treated   to   prevent 

■  decay,  they  either  swelled  and  caused  the  pavement 
to  buckle,  or  else  the  wood  broomed  off  at  the  edges 
ana!  became  soft  and  uneven.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  cobble-stones,  which  took  the  place  of 
these  pavements,  were  regarded  as  an  improvement. 
The  writer  goes  on: 

"The  modern  wood  pavement  is  entirely  different. 
The  creoresinated  blocks,  .  .  .  which  are  now  being 
laid  in  New  York,  are  thoroughly  impregnated  with 

.  a  mixture  of  creosote  and  resin,  .  .  .  and  nothing 
but  heart  long-leaf  pine  is  employed.  The  specifica- 
tion provides  that  'after  treatment,  the  blocks  shall 
show  such  waterproof  qualities  that  after  being  dried 
in  the  oven  at  a  temperature  of  ioo°  for  a  period  of 
twenty-four  hours,  weighed,  and  then  immersed  in 
clear  water  for  a  period  of  twenty  hours  and  weighed, 
the  gain  in  weight  shall  not  be  greater  than  three  per 
cent.      This  is  regarded  as  demonstrating  the  value 

•  of  the  resin  in  the  mixture,  its  purpose  being  to  keep 
-water  out  of  the  block  and  prevent  the  washing  out 

■  of  the  preservative,  creosote. 

'  The  foundation  of  the  wooden  pavement  calls  for 
four  and  one-half  inches  of  Portland-cement  concrete, 
ov  e-r  which  is  .spread  a  half -inch  bed  of  cement  mortar, 
struck  to  a  true  surface  exactly  parallel  to  the  finished 
surface  of  the  pavement. 

"Wood  blocks,  usually  eight  inches  long  by  four 
inches  wide  and  three  and  one-half  inches  deep,  are 
bedded  in  this  cement  with  the  grain  vertical.  Sand 
is  then  brushed  over  the  street  and  left  for  a  few  days 
to  be  ground  into  the  surface  of  the  blocks  by  traffic, 
also  filling  up  the  joints.  Treated  in  this  way,  the 
blocks  offer  much  resistance  to  the  effects  of  traffic, 
the  wear  upon  the  end  grain  of  the  wood  being  trifling 
as  compared  with  what  happens  to  flat-laid  timber." 

The  first  street  in  this  country  to  be  paved  in  this 
way,  we  are  told,  was  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  in 
the  year  1900.  Since  1902  measurements  show  a 
depression  of  only  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  most 
of  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  due  to  compression,  and  not 
to  wear.  The  advocates  of  the  new  wood  pavement 
believe  that  it  excels  in  durability,  sanitary  and  anti- 
septic qualities,  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
cleaned  and  repaired,  its  non-slipping  surface,  and 
its  relative  freedom  from  noise.  The  writer  con- 
cludes : 

"Vehicles  pass  over  this  smooth  surface  without 
.  any  rattle  or  bang;  blows  from  horses'  hoofs,  instead 
of  making  a  sharp  metallic  sound,  cause  only  dull 
hollow  thuds  as  on  a  dirt  road.  In  fact,  the  silence 
of  this  pavement  is  among  the  leading  claims  made 
in  its  behalf.  Broadway,  New  York  city,  is  flow  to 
be  laid  with  it  from  the  Battery  to  Vesey  Street,  a 
length  of  2,870  feet." 


HOW   TO   KEEP  SPIDERS'  WEBS. 

A  collection  of  spiders'  webs  has  been  hitherto 
an  impossibility,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  preserv- 
ing these  delicate  structures.  So  fine  are  the  threads 
that  until  recently  it  was  even  found  impossible  to 
photograph  them.  This,  as  we  have  recently  told  in 
these  columns,  has  now  been  done  by  spraying  them 
so  that  the  threads  become  covered  with  minute 
drops.  A  similar  method,  we  are  informed  by  Frank 
E.  Lutz,  of  the  Cold  Harbor  Experiment  Station, 
may  be  successfully  used  for  so  preparing  the  webs 
themselves  that  they  can  be  easily  and  permanently 
preserved  for  future  study  or  display.  Mr.  Lutz 
writes  thus  to  Science  (New  York,  March  9): 

"The  web  to  be  preserved  is  sprayed  with  artist's 
shellac  from  an  atomizer,  in  much  the  same  way  that 
crayon  drawings  are  fixed,  and  immediately  a  clean 
glass  plate  is  pressed  against  it,  carefully  breaking, 
at  the  same  time,  the  supporting  strands  so  that  the 
■web,  which  will  stick  to  the  glass,  is  freed  from  its 
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POPE-HARTFORD  MODEL  F 


Over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury 's  experience  in  mak- 


ing mechanical  vehicles  has  culminated  in  the  production  of  our  1906  POPE- 
HARTFORD  MODEL  F.  The  car  has  a  4-cylinder,  vertical  water-cooled 
engine;  cylinders  cast  in  pairs ;  all  gears  encased ;  sliding  gear  transmission,  three 
speeds  forward  and  reverse;  specially  designed  carburettor,  bevel  gear  drive 
through  propeller  shaft  to  the  rear  axle;  non -removable,  dust-proof,  side- 
entrance  tonneau.  Every  detail  of  design,  construction,  finish  and  equipment  has 
been  studied  for  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of  the  fastidious  motorist.  "The 
wonder  of  the  Automobile  Shows."     (Top  $125  extra.)  Price  $2500. 

POPE-HARTFORD  MODEL  G    *  our  reliable  tomii*  ear 

^ ^— —  ■— ■ ■     or    last  year  with   such 

minor  changes  as  have  been  suggested  by  a  season's  use.  The  2 -cylinder, 
horizontal,  opposed  engine  is  located  under  the  hood  and  develops  more  than 
18  H.  P.  Price  $1600. 

POPE-TRIBUNE  MODEL  V  Is  an  up-to-date,  light  tour- 

^^^—  ing    car,    easy    to    operate, 

economical  to  maintain  and  thoroughly  reliable.  The  2-cylinder,  vertical  engine 
develops  over  14  H.  P.,  simple  construction  and  free  from  complicated  parts. 

Price  $900. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 
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Pope-Hartford  Model  F 


POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

New  York  City,  1733  Broadway  Boston,  223  Columbus  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  451  Mission  Street  Washington,  81 9-1 4th  St.,  N.  W. 

A.  L.  A.  M. 


■  ■*               • 
'■-     .     .,,.  . : 


Have  you  a  clear  understanding  of  the 

many  uses  to  which  the  Comptometer  is  being  put,  and  the 
great  variety  of  accounting  work  in  which  it  saves  from 
50%  to  80%  of  the  time  usually  required,  besides  insuring 
accuracy  and  doing  away  with  headaches  and  overtime. 
If  not  let  us  tell  you  about  it,  or  better  still,  send  a  machine 
for  you  to  try  on  your  own  work. 

Our  New  Model  Duplex  Comptometer  will  surprise  yo_. 
It  is  as  far  ahead  of  the  Old  Model  as  the  Old  Model  was 
ahead  of  mental  work. 

Some  repeat  orders.    Why  did  they  buy  more  ? 

U.S.  Navy  Department        1" 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.     ' 181 


John  Wanamaker,  New  York  and  Philadelphia 

Carnegie  Steel  CoMPANY-Pittsburgh,  Pa 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R.  Co 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Co, 
American  Bbidge  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


60 
59 
41 
41 
17 


Western  Electric  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Metropolitan  Life  Co.,  New  York 
Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Me. 
N.  Y.  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


52 
24 
28 
22 
2S 


Sent  express  prepaid  on  thirty  days' trial  to  responsible  parlies.  Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  57  N.  Orleans  St..  Chicago 
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K'W^"'  STROPPING 

yRazor 

The  World=Famed  Blade 

OF  FINEST  STEEL 

It  Satisfies  Every  User. 

12  Blades,  24  Keen  Edges. 

20  to  40  shaves  from  ea^cK  bla.de. 

The  Simplest,  Easiest,  and  Most  Satisfactory 
Shaving  Device  in  the  World. 

Triple  silver-plated  set  with  12  blades $5.00 

Quadruple  gold-plated  set  with  12  blades 10.00 

Quadruple  gold-plated  set  with    12  blades  and 

monogram 12.00 

Standard  combination  set  with  sbaving  brush  and 

soap  in  triple  silver-plated  holders 7.50 

Other  combination  sets  in  silver  and  gold  up  to. .  50.00 

Sta.nda.rd  packages  of  10  blades,  having   20 

sharp  edges,  for  sale  by  all  dealers  at 

the  uniform  price  of  50  cents. 

Sold  by  Leading  Drug,  Cutlery  and  Ha.rdwa.re  DeaJers. 

Ask  to  see  them  and  for  our  booklet, 
or  write  for  our  special   trial  offer. 

GILLETTE   SALES    COMPANY, 

1162  Times  Building,  New  York. 


<* 


aSTOP  THE  BUTCHERY! 


MEN    OF    AMERICA 

King  Radiumite  Sends  You  Pardon 

Throw  away  your  "»afetie*"  and  other  unnatural,  amateurish,  scraping,  smarting,  ripping, 
inhuman  shaving  devices.  Shave  in  the  natural  way  with  a  standard  razor,  kept  always 
sharp,  true  and  keen  on  a  Radiumite  Strop,  the  strop  that  hones. 

WE  ARE  GIVING  AWAY 

through  the  dealers  and  jobbers  of  the  country 

5,000,000  FAMOUS 
RADIUMITE  RAZORS 

to  each  purchaser  of  the  Dollar  Radiumite  Strop.  Look  for  the  Radiumite  Free  Razor  Stand  in 
the  show-windows  and  stores  of  all  up-to-date  drug  and  hardware  dealers.  Last  year  we  gave 
away  500,000  of  these  Radiumite  Razors  to  purchasers  of  the  dollar  strop.  These  razors  are 
fine,  hollow-ground,  hand-forged,  highly  polished  and  finished  articles,  that  will  stand  up  and 
always  hold  a  fine  edge,  and  we  have  thousands  of  testimonials  on  file  as  lolhe  great  satisfaction 
they  have  given.  With  the  Radiumite  Dollar  Strop  you  can  put  all  your  old  razors  and  those 
of  your  friends  into  perfectly  keen,  delightful  shaving  condition,  without  taking  them  to  a  barber 
to  have  them  honed.  The  Radiumite  Strop  in  action  is  more  wonderful  than  the  Steal  and 
unprecedented  free  razor  offer  we  are  making.  ft  has  the  marvelous  Radiumite  Diamond 
Honing  Pattern,  whtch  has  baffled  experts,  who  have  tried  to  ascertain  the  secret  of  its  powers. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  send  One  Dollar,  and  Ten  Cents  lo  cover  postage  and 
packing  to  us,  and  well  send  the  strop  with  the  fine  razor  free,  provided  you  cut  out  this  ad  and 
enclose  it  with  your  remittance.  (Personal  checks  not  accepted) .  Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Radiumite  Strop  and  Razor  Sets  de  Lux.  >2. 50— regular  price  $4  00.  Radiumite 
de  Lux  Razor  or  Strop  separate  $2.00  each.  Postage  and  packing  1  5«  extra.  For  sale 
at  drug  and  hardware  dealers,  etc. 

T>T>    APFD  *J  Our  new  product.     Successors    to  the  suspender.      Weight,  4  oz. 

**  *^  ■**■  ^  "  *^-  ^  Keep  the  shoulders  straight,  the  chest  out,  the  form  erect  and  give 

a    manly    attractive -bearing.     Greatest    comfort.       Prices    50«.    M.OO,    »1.50    postpaid,    or 
at  most  dealers.     Give  chest  measure. 


THE  FREE  RADIUMITE  RAZOR 
AND  DOLLAR  STROP 


Drpt. 


THE   RADIUMITE  COMPANY. 

150      97.  99.  101  S.  CLINTON  STREET. 


CHICAGO 


Climates  wear  out.  Smoke*,  Sprays,  or  any  single  medicine  relieve 
only  temporarily.  Our  lONSTITl'TIONAl,  treatment,  founded 
1883,  is  for  permanently  eliminating  the  CAl'SE  of  Anthma  and  Hay 
Fever,  BO  that  the  old  wymptoms  or  attackB  will  not  return.  Write 
for  HOOK  25  A,  containing  reports  of  many  illustrative  cases  to 
prove  this.     Mailed  FREE,     P.  HAROLD  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


YOUR  LOVING  NELL.  Letters  from  the  Paris 
and  Vienna  Music  Studios,  by  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore. 
i2mo,  cloth,  231  pages,  illustrated.  $1.00  net.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS.  Con- 
taining new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maude.  i2mo, 
cloth,  372  pages  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


former  surroundings.  Since  every  strand  of  the  web 
is  covered  with  minute  droplets  of  shellac,  they  are 
rendered  plainly  visible  and,  furthermore,  they  ad- 
here very  tightly  to  the  glass.  In  a  short  time  the 
shellac  will  thoroughly  dry,  and  the  plates  holding 
the  webs  can  be  filed  away  in  a  cabinet  or  hung  up 
for  display.  If  desired,  the  web  may  be  protected 
by  covering  it  with  another  glass  plate  in  the  way 
that  the  film  of  a  lantern  slide  is  protected,  but  that 
is  not  usually  necessary. 

"The  above  directions  apply  particularly  to  the 
flat  webs  of  the  Epeiridae,  but  with  a  little  ingenuity 
almost  any  spider's  web  may  be  preserved  in  its 
natural  form.  For  instance,  I  obtained  a  permanent 
mount  of  the  dome-shaped  web  of  Linyphia  margi- 
nata  in  the  following  way:  A  branched  twig  was  cut 
and  stripped  of  its  leaves.  This  was  fastened  in  an 
upright  position  on  a  suitable  base  and  several  fe- 
males of  L.  marginata  put  on  it  after  sunset.  The 
next  morning  I  had  a  beautiful  web  with  a  perfect 
dome  and  all  the  outlying  threads  The  only  thing 
that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  spray  it  with  shellac 
and  set  it  away.  The  Therididae  also  give  very  satis- 
factory specimens  in  much  the  same  way.  But  for 
the  orb  webs  I  think  the  glass  plates  are  preferable." 


ELECTRIC-MADE  FERTILIZERS. 

The  nitrates,  so  necessary  to  plant  life  and  hitherto 
obtained  solely  from  vast  natural  deposits,  are  now 
being  made  on  a  commercial  scale  by  the  electric  fixa- 
tion of  the  nitrogen  present  in  the  air.  This  gas,  tho 
so  abundant,  is  inert  and  refuses  to  enter  into  chemi- 
cal combination  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  in 
the  presence  of  a  powerful  electric  discharge  it  unites 
with  the  oxygen,  which  is  the  other  chief  component 
of  the  atmosphere,  forming  nitric  acid.  The  process 
is  described  by  Prof.  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  in  a  lec- 
ture delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London. 
From  an  abstract  in  Knowledge  and  Scientific  News 
(London,  March)  we  quote  the  following: 

"  Sir  William  Crookes  pointed  out  in  his  presidential 
address  in  iSc.S,there  will  be  a  wheat  famine,  unless  the 
world's  yield  per  acre  (at  present  about  12.7  bushels 
per  acre  on  the  average)  can  be  raised  by  use  of  fer- 
tilizers. Of  such  fertilizers  the  chief  is  nitrate  of 
soda,  exported  from  the  niter  beds  in  Chile.  The  de- 
mand for  this  has  risen  from  1,000,000  tons  in  1S92  to 
1,543,120  tons  in  1905  ;  and  the  supply  will  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  be  exhausted  in  less  than  fifty  years.  Then 
the  only  chance  of  averting  starvation  lies,  as  Crookes 
pointed  out,  through  the  laboratory. 

"  In  1781  Cavendish  had  observed  that  nitrogen, 
which  exists  in  illimitable  quantities  in  the  air,  can 
be  caused  to  enter  into  combination  with  oxygen,  and 
later  he  showed  that  nitrous  fumes  could  be  produced 
by  passing  electric  sparks  through  air.  Altho  this 
laboratory  experiment  had  undoubtedly  pointed  the 
way,  tho  the  chemistry  of  the  arc  flame  had  been  in- 
vestigated in  1880  by  Dewar,  and  tho  Crookes  and 
Lord  Rayleigh  had  both  employed  electric  discharges 
to  cause  nitrogen  and  oxygen  to  enter  into  combina- 
tion, no  commercial  process  had  been  found  practical 
for  the  synthesis  of  nitrates  from  the  air,  until  re- 
cently." 

After  referring  to  experiments  made  by  Bradley  and 
Lovejoy,  Kowalski  and  Naville,  and  to  the  cyanamid 
and  cyanid  processes,  Professor  Thompson  went  onto 
describe  the  process  of  Birkeland  and  Eyde,  of  Chris- 
tiania,  for  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  the 
synthetic  production  of  nitrates,  by  use  of  a  special 
electric  furnace.    To  quote  again  : 

"  In  this  furnace  an  alternating  electric  arc  was  pro- 
duced at  between  3,000  and  4,000  volts,  but  under  spe- 
cial conditions  which  resulted  from  the  researches  of 
Professor  Birkeland;  the  arc  being  formed  between 
the  poles  of  a  large  electromagnet,  which  forced  it  to 
take  the  form  of  a  roaring  disk  of  flame.  Such  a  disk 
of  flame  was  shown  in  the  lecture  theater  by  a  model  ap- 
paratus sent  from  Christiania.  In  the  furnaces,  as 
used  in  Norway,  the  disk  of  flame  was  four  or  five  feet 
in  diameter,  and  was  enclosed  in  a  metal  envelope  lined 
with  firebrick.  Through  this  furnace  air  was  blown, 
and  emerged  charged  with  nitric-oxid  fumes.  These 
fumes  were  collected,  allowed  time  further  to  oxidize, 
then  absorbed  in  water-towers  or  in  quicklime— nitric 
acid  and  nitrate  of  lime  being  the  products.    The  re- 
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Hammer  the  Hammer 

We  figure  that  every  man  who 
makes  this  test,  means  an  average  of 
three  new  customers — himself  and  at 
least  two  of  his  friends. 

If  you  want  a  revolver  that  will  not 
go  oft"  by  accident,  then  get  an 

Iver  Johnson 

AUTOMATIC    REVOLVER 


It  Won't  Go  Off 

Unless    You 
Pull  the  Trirfjer. 


Like  all  really  great  inventions,  the 
Iver  Johnson  Safety  Principle  is 

very  simple — the  safety  lever  upon 
which  the  principle  depends,  is  entirely 
inoperative  except  when  the  trig- 
ger  is  pulled — then  it  is  raised  and 
receives  the  revolver  hammer's  blow 
and  transmits  it  to  the  firing  pin. 
Simple,  yet  safe. 

Our  Free  Booklet,  "Shots" 

goes  into  every  detail  and  explains  why  it  is 
also  accurate  and  reliable — gladly  sent  on 
request,  together  with  our  handsome  catalogue. 

Fob  sale  by 
Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods  dealers  eyerywhere. 

Hammer,  $5.       Hammerless,  $6. 
Iver  Johnson's  Arms  and 
Cycle  Works 

148  River  St. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

BRANCHKS: 
99ChambersSt..  N.Y. 
114  Second  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
European  Office: 
Pickhuben  4,  Ham- 
burg,  Germany 


Paper  Diapers 

They  AppeaJ  to  the 
Mothers  of  the  Babe 


They  are  as  soft;  nearly  as  strong  as  cotton,  and  a 
perfect  absorbent;  are  medicated  under  the  direction 
of  a  chemist  to  prevent  chafing  and  scalding;  shaped  to 
fit.  To  be  worn  inside  the  regular  diaper  and  thrown 
away  or  burnt  when  soiled.  No  more  soiled  diapers  to 
•wash,  that  will  surely  be  a  relief. 

We  could  fill  a  column  in  their  praise,  but  any  moth- 
er will  know.  And  the  price — less  than  one  cent  each; 
$6.00  per  thousand,  65c.  per  hundred  F.  O.  B.  Cincinati, 
or  will  send  50  by  mail  postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  for  $1.00.  If  skeptical  send  us  10c.  in 
stamps  for  samples. 

We  are  also  the  manufacturers  of  Whltelaw  Paper 
Blankets  and  send  three  full-size  by  mail,  postpaid, 
for  $1.00. 


Whitelaw 

Dept.  2. 


Co. 


search  station  near  Arendal  was  described;  also  tin- 
factory  at  Notodden,  in  the  Hitterdal,  where  elei  trii 
power  to  the  extent  of  1,500  kilowatts  was  ahead  J 
taken  from  the  Tinnfoss  waterfall  for  the  production 

of  nitrate  of  lime.  This  product  in  several  forms,  in 
eluding  a  basic  nitrate,  was  known  as  Norwegian  salt 
peter.  Experiment  had  shown  that  it  was  equall) 
good  as  a  fertilizer  with  Chile  saltpeter;  and  the  lime 
in  it  was  of  spei  ial  advantage  for  certain  soils.  The 
yield  of  product  in  these  furnaces  was  most  satisfac 
tory,  and  the  factory  at  Notodden— which  had  been  in 
commercial  operation  since  the  spring  of  1905— was 
about  to  be  enlarged;  the  neighboring  waterfall  of 
Svaelgfos,  being  now  in  course  of  utilization,  would 
furnish  23,000  horse-power.  The  Norwegian  company 
had  further  projects  in  hand  for  the  utilization  of  three 
other  waterfalls,  including  the  Rjukanfos,  the  most 
considerable  fall  in  Telemarken,  which  would  yield 
over  200,000  horse-power.  According  to  the  statement 
of  Prof.  Otto  Witt  the  yield  of  the  Birkeland-Eyde 
furnaces  was  over  500  kilograms  of  nitric  acid  per  year 
for  every  kilowatt  of  power.  The  conditions  in  Nor- 
way were  exceptionally  good  for  the  furnishing  of 
power  at  exceedingly  low  rates.  Hence  the  new  prod- 
uct could  compete  with  Chile  saltpeter  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  would  become  every  year  more  valuable  as 
the  demand  for  nitrates  increased  and  the  natural  sup- 
plies became  exhausted." 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Back  to  Nature. — Camp  meetings  on  the  Texan 
plains  no  longer  draw  a  mob ;  the  human  snakes  and 
dog- faced  boys  are  looking  for  a  job.  The  lion- 
tamers  find  no  work,  while  former  circus  stars  like 
Rainbow  Dan  the  Tattooed  Man  are  running  trolley 
cars. 

For  Sarah  Bernhardt  the  divine,  in  tents  of  snowy 
white,  has  camped  upon  the  Texan  plains — she's 
tenting  there  to-night.  In  Dallas  she  has  done  "Ca- 
mille,"  with  full  Parisian  cast,  and  done  it  in  a  way  that 
Barnum  couldn't  have  surpassed. 

The  Texans  crowd  into  the  tents  and  madly  cheer 
and  clap;  the  ceiling  flounces  to  and  fro;  the  walls 
bulge  out  and  flap.  Delighted  cries  of  "Sarah!" 
sound  amid  the  bravo!  calls,  till  Sarah  smiles  and 
sweetly  bows  and  then  the  canvas  falls. 

And  yet  there's  naught  but  Sarah's  art;  she  hasn't 
any  clowns.  She  doesn't  ride  on  dappled  nags  in 
insufficient  gowns.  "Camille"  has  no  trapezes  nor 
a  jumping  board  on  springs,  and  "Tosca,"  tho 
it  has  three  acts,  gets  on  without  three  rings. 

No  side  shows  line  the  entrance  into  Sarah's  circus 
new;  there  are  no  peanut-stands  around  the  portals 
to  Sardou.  You  can  not  stop  and  let  the  fakirs  try 
to  guess  your  weight  or  neatly  twirl  the  gay  base- 
ball and  crack  the  dodger's  pate.  Of  twins  imported 
from  Siam  great  Sarah's  troupe  is  short,  and  no  wild 
men  from  Borneo  appear  in  her  support.  Besides, 
no  living  skeletons  before  the  tent  door  pass,  and 
Sarah's  leading  man,  they  say,  has  never  eaten  glass. 
And  (quiet,  Forepaugh,  Ringling,  Sells!  Down, 
P.  T.  Barnum's  shade!)  there  is  no  sawdust  on  the 
floor  and  no  pink  lemonade! — New  York  Times. 


Another  Animal. — Mrs.  Rounder  (sarcastically) 
— "Going  to  'lodge'  again,  eh?  I  suppose  some  of 
your  crowd  is  going  to  ride  the  'goat'  to-night?" 

Mr.  Rounder  (leaving) — "No,  not  the  goat  this 
time,  my  dear.  We're  going  out  on  a  little  lark." 
— Cleveland  Leader. 


The  Whole  Thing  in  a  Nutshell. 

A  woman  came  after 

The  very   first  man. 
And   that's   the  way 

All    trouble    began. 

— Baltimore  American. 


Exit  Polly. — "Mabel,  dear,  won't  you  give  me 
just  one  little " 

"Stop  a  minute,  George,  I  must  take  the  parrot 
out.  .   .   .  There,  George." — Chicago  Tribune. 


He  <«ot  It. — Hotel  Guest  (in  the  West) — "So  you 
recently  came  from  Farther  West?"  Waiter — "Yes, 
sah;  Far  West.  Got  disgusted  wif  de  morals  ob  dat 
section,  sah.  De  Waitahs'  Danite  Union  used  to 
lynch  guests  wot  guv  less  nor  one  dollah,  sah,  and  I 
couldn't  stand  that.  No,  sah,  I  don't  considah  a 
man  ought  to  be  hurt  unless  he  gives  less  nor  fifty 
cents,  sah." — New  York  Weekly. 


The  maker  of  poor 
lamp-chimneys  sends 
them  out  unmarked, 
and  says  "No  one  will 
know  who  made  them." 
I  mark  mine  Macbeth. 
I  want  people  to  know 
who  makes  them. 

Makers  of  poor 
lamp-chimneys  don't 
want  you  to  know  who 
makes  them. 

I  make  good  lamp- 
chimneys  and  put  my 
name  on  them. 

Write  for  the  Index, 
it's  free.      Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Safety 
Razor 


The  razor  for  the  busy  man.  Gives  fast,  perfect  shaves 
at  the  rate  of  four  for  one  cent. 

No  Stropping.     No  Honing. 

No  fussing,  unscrewing,  nor  taking  apart.  No  inac- 
cessible corners  to  gather  dirt.  Opens  like  a  book; 
washes  and  wipes  like  a  dinner  plate. 

Impossible  to  cut  yourself. 

Gives  smooth,  pleasant  shave  to  people  who  are  ready 
to  give  up  trying  to  get  a  razor  that  will  suit  them. 

With  24  Sheffield  special  tempered  steel  blades  and 
neat  leather  case,  $5.00. 

Liberal  exchange  offer  on  blades. 

Sold  Only  On  Approval  Test  Plan. 

If  the  razor  doesn't  give  you  perfect  shaves,  we  don't 
want  you  to  pay  for  it. 

Our  blades  come  direct  to  you  from  the  hands  of 
experienced  workmen  who  grind,  temper  and  finish  them 
by  hand. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  beard 
you  have,  nor  what  kind  of  luck  you 
have  had  with  razors,  try  this  one. 
We  will  make  the  razor  sell  itself  to 
you,  or  take  it  back  without  fuss  or 
quibble.     Write  for  free  booklet. 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 

Dept.  27,  Adrian,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A 


Paper    Goods 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 


We  have  25  Kinds  of   Instruments  to  Assist  Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
Win.  A.  Willis  «fc  Co.,  131  S.  11th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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SPECIAL     NOTICE 

Havmc  secured  two  more  valuable  U    S.    patents  and  other 
foreien  patents  on  ibis  wonderful  pipe,  we  now  respond  to  tbe 
argent  requests  of  our  patrcms  by  offering 
Improved  "A-C"  Pipe,  Popular  Grade 

$1.50 

Improved  "A-C"  Pipe.  Special  High  Grade 

$3.00 

Ht>i  Quality  French  Briar  and  Silver 


Eacb    pipe   is  complete    witl> 
one  extra  poison  condenser  and 
of     tbe     same     bigb 
efficKncy. 


scientific 


All  the  advantages  of  the  fa- 
rms    Turkish     and     Egyptian 
wan    pipes   embodied  in  corn- 
par  at  i  vel  y  tbe 
lightest  and    most 
E#ace*ul    pipe     in 
tbe  world.    Smoke 
deiMred  at  85  de- 
gases Fat. through 
simple    surface 
condensers    one 
sixteenth   inch 

tbfck.     $1,000 
guarantee  against  burnt  tongue. 
Fern  your  dealer  or  direct, 
postpaid, 

THE    "A-C" 

807    Times    Building 

Older  early  in  view  of  demand. 


A-C"  Anti-Cancer 


Improve   your 
health.     Get  the 
true  delicious  fla- 
vor.    Save  exor- 
bitant cigar  bills. 
W  e      eliminate 
THE  SEVERAL 
poisons     consti- 
tuting      tobacco 
smoke.      The    minimum 
quantity  of  nicotine  remain- 
I    ing  is  solace  to  tbe  man  and 
I    benefit  to  the  brain. 

PIPE    CO. 

New    York 

Send  at  once  for  new  circular 


TRUE  MOTHERHOOD 

Helpful  talks  on  the  ideals  of  true  motherhood  and 
woman's  sphere  as  a  home  maker.    By  James  C. 
Fernald.    12mo,  leatherette,  60  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Special 
Coupon 
Offer 

to  put  you  in 
touch  with 
our  new  plan.  We  believe  you  will 
want  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  your  correspondence  and 
miscellany  work  to  the  standard  required 
by  modem  usage.  The  typewritten 
fetter  bespeaks  dignity,  progression,  and 
consideration  for  your  correspondent. 

This  unusual  price  for  a  standard 
machine,  $50,  is  effected  by  our  ex- 
clusive patent — a  one  piece  type  bar, 
saving  1 200  parts.  The  parts  elimi- 
nated are  the  weak  bearings  which 
cause  nine  tenths  of  all  repair  expense. 

TEAR  OFF  AND  MAIL  TO-DAY 


AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

HackctlSldg.,  bet.  B'wau  &  Chambers,  N.  Y. 

I  am  awaiting  your  special  offer  to 
' '  Digest  ' '  readers. 


For  the    Housekeeper. 

Apple  Turnover. — Scoop  out  the  insides  of  three 
apples  and  place  between  two  flat  wads  of  John 
Dough.  Sew  the  edges  together  and  place  in  a  hot 
oven.  Eat  two  before  retiring.  About  two  a.m.  turn 
over. 

Chicken  Salad. — To  anything  left  over  from  din- 
ner add  chopped  veal. 

Oyster  Patties. — Get  three  quarts  of  oysters  in 
the  juice.  Place  in  a  cut-glass  bowl  on  the  center 
table  in  the  parlor  near  the  album.  Submerge  both 
hands  in  the  bowl.  Withdraw.  Oyster  patties. — 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Sound. — "Is  Mrs.   Schnorerin?"  asked  the  caller. 

"Yes,  ma'am, "  answered  the  maid-of-all-work  in 
the  boarding-house.      "She's  in  her  room." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

'Yes,  ma'am.  I  just  overheard  her  taking  a  nap." 
— Philadelphia  Press. 


Shop  Talk. — Mayor  Dunne, of  Chicago,  is  not  with- 
out witty  moments  between  worries  over  traction 
matters  and  an  incompetent  police  force.  He  re- 
cently visited  a  strange  barber  shop,  where  the  bar- 
ber, failing  to  recognize  him,  was  very  talkative. 

"Have  you  ever  been  here  before?  "  he  asked. 

"Once,"  said  the  mayor. 

"Strange  I  don't  recall  your  face,"  said  fthe  barber. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  mayor.  "It  altered 
greatly  as  it  healed." — Judge. 


White-wash. 

[Inspired  by  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's  new  poetical 
tragedy,  which  was  understood,  from  preliminary 
announcements,  to  attempt  "the  rehabilitation  of 
the  character  of  Nero."] 

Friends,  Readers,  Countrymen,  lend  me  your  earsl 

I  come  to  whitewash  Nero,  not  to  praise  him. 
His  was  the  first  of  criminal  careers 
(Unless  the  lurid  record  of  his  years 

Wrongly  portrays  him). 

Slain  at  the  age  of  rising  thirty-two, 

He  filled  the  Cup  of  Vice  to  overflowing: 
Much  that  was  better  left  unknown,  he  knew 
And  what  he  didn't  know,  if  tales  be  true, 
Was  not  worth  knowing. 

But  as  a  youth  he  was  not  wholly  bad; 

When  he  was  crowned,  men  said  to  one  another, 
"By  Jove!      A  worthy  and  a  studious  lad"; 
And  so  he  was,  until — oh  passing  sad! — 
He  lost  his  Mother! 

That  was  the  turning  point.     While  she  was  there 

He  lived  comparatively  free  from  scandal ; 
He  knew  the  sweetness  of  a  Mother's  care ; 
Felt  the  correcting  arm,  that  did  not  spare 
A  Mother's  sandal. 

Who  knows?     Perchance,  had  she  been  near  to  guide, 

His  reign  had  been  less  lamentably  shady; 
But,  on  the  morning  of  his  regal  pride, 
With  disconcerting  suddenness,  she  died! 
The  poor  old  lady! 

Oh,  not  to  trespass  on  an  orphan's  grief, 

'Twas  from  that  time  he  took  to  paths  of  error 
(Thinking,  no  doubt,  that  change  would  bring  relief) 
Made  it  a  habit,  and  became,  in  brief, 
A  holy  terror. 

I  say  no  more.     But  tho  his  deeds  were  dark 

They  hold  a  pathos  that  no  crime  can  smother; 
Young  Nero  would  have  doubtless  made  his  mark 
Had  he  not,  in  a  mad,  mad,  boyish  lark 
Murdered  his  Mother! 

— Punch. 


Why  He  Ban. — Two  men  were  out  shooting;  one 
had  a  license,  the  other  hadn  't.  A  keeper  approached, 
and  the  one  that  had  a  license  ran  away. 

The  keeper  was  a  good  runner,  and  an  exciting 
chase  ensued  over  a  mile  and  a  half  of  nice  plowed 
field.     At  last  the  keeper  got  up  to  the  runaway. 

"Now,  sir,  where's  your  license? " 

It  was  produced. 

"Then  why  did  you  run  away?" 

"Oh,  I'm  fond  of  exercise,"  answered  the  man; 
"but  don't  you  think  you'd  better  ask  my  friend  if 
he  has  one?" 

The  friend  was  by  this  time  about  two  miles  off, 


..< ! 


THE 

LANGUAGE 

OF  FLOWERS  AM) 

LOGIC  OF  SEEDS 

All  flowers  have  a  language  of  their  own 
that  tells  the  6tory  of  the  care  exercised 
in  propagating  their  ancestry  and  pro- 
ducing the  seeds  from  which  they  grew. 
Flowers  grown  from  Dreer's  Seeds  tell 
their  story  by  a  -vigorous  growth,  beauty 
and  fidelity  to  type  that  is  the  logical 
expression  of  perfection  in  seed. 

DREER'S 
GARDEN  BOOK 

for  1906— FREE 

Makes  the  work  of  selection  a  pleasurable 
certainty.      Contains  224  pages   and  de- 
scribes more  than  7,000  varieties  of  the 
best  flowers  and  vegetables.    Over  1000 
illustrations,  including  colored  plates. 
It  is  an  authority  and  reliable  guide 
to  the  successful  culture  of  (lowers 
and   vegetables.      Sent   free   on 
application   it   this  magazine 
is  mentioned. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia 


SEEDS  FREE!  Ten  Packe,s  Choicest  Seeds,  50  to  300 
*■■"*  rllfcfc  ■  jn  eaci1(  sureto  grow,  mailed  tor  trial 
to  all  who  send  ten  cents  for  packing  and  postage;  60  van- 
eties  largest  flowered  Pansies,  mixed;  42  varieties  Japan 
Pinks;  38  varieties  Double  Asters;  50  varieties  Verbenas; 
28  varieties  large  fl.  Phlox;  Primrose;  Double  Everlastings; 
Stocks;  Chrysantheums;  New  Pink  Petunia. 

L.  W.  QOODELL,  Pansy  Park,  DWlfflTT,  MASS. 

CTJfcBK**UITBOOK 

^|  W\>  shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
^%l|.*  accui 

■  5J'  frnit.    £ 
^^butior  to] 


accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
Send  for  our  liberal  terms  o  f  d  istn- 
planters.— Stark  Bro's,  Louisiana.  Mo. 


Stall's 
Books 


All  people,  sooner 
or  later  in  life,    are 
bound  to  know  the 
truth    about   them- 
selves and  the  sexes. 
It  is  human  nature. 
The  greatest  duty  of 
parents  is  to  under- 
stand these  vitally  important  truths  themselves, 
and  to  make  their  children  understand  them — in 
the  right  way. 

To  tell  these  truths  in  an  intelligent  and  straight- 
.crward  manner,  Stall's  Books  have  been  written. 

The  8  Books  in  this  series  are: 

Four  Books  to  Women 


Four  Books  to  Men 

By  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.  D. 

What  a  Young  Boy 

Ought  to  Know 

What  a  Young  Man 

Ought  to  Know 

What  a    Young   Hus- 
band Ought  to  Know 

What  a  Man  of  45 

Ought  to  Know 

$1  per  copy,  post  free. 


By      Mrs.     Mary     Wood-AUen, 
M.  3>..  and  Mrs.  Emma  F.  A* 
Drake,  M.  D. 

What  a  Young  Girl 

Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Woman 

Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Wife 

Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Woman  of  45 

Ought  to  Know 

Send  for  free  table  of  contents. 


VIR  PUBLISHING  CO. 


esa  Land  Title  Buildin? 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


XHE   DOMESTIC    BLUNDERS    OF   WOMEN 

Critical  sketches  by  a  "  Mere  Man,"  constituting  ;r» 
attack  upon  woman's  stronghold  in  the  home. 
12mo,  cloth,  210  pages,  $1.00.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY,  Publishers,  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  \rhen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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BRINGS  THIS        Sos*       - 

TO    YOU  Introductory  Offer 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  factory,  we  are  enabled  to  offei  the  famous 
Chicago  Typewriter,  on  terms  which  plai  es  it  within  the  rea<  h  of  almost  everyone. 

The  price  of  the  Chicago  is  $35.00.  On  receipt  of  $1.00,  we  will  send  tin- 
Typewriter  anywhere,  on  approval.  If  it  proves  satisfactory,  balance  to  be  paid 
by  monthly  installments  of  #?.oo —  no  interest,  no  extras,  added.  Could  you  buy 
a  fine  typewriter  anywhere  else,  on  terms  so  easy  ? 

THE  CHICAGO  TYPEWRITER 

is  a  $60.00  machine,  in  real  value,  sold  by  our  special    arrangement   with    the 

manufacturer  for  #35.00.     It  has  many  advantages — visible  writing,  any  character 

type;  compactness,  lightness,  and  extreme  durability. 

Professional  men  and  women — Doctors,  Ministers,  Lawyers,  Teachers,  Authors,  etc. — all  feel  the  need  of  a  typewriter  in  their 

work      Hitherto,  price  has  proved  prohibitive  to  many.      Here  is  an  opportunity  for  all  to  own  a  fine  typewriter,  at  little  cost,  and  on 

the  easiest  of  terms. 

Send  us  ^1  co  and  two  or  three  satisfactory  references,  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  and  the  typewriter  will  be  shipped  to  your 
home  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  without  delay.  If  the  Chicago  does  not  prove  in  every  way  satisfactory,  we  will  promptly 
refund  the  #1.00,  upon  return  of  the  machine. 

LIT  BROTHERS, 


Dept.  A.  F.,  Market,  8th  &  7th  Streets,  Philadelphia 


and  the  keeper  only  whistled,  then  went  on  his  way 
a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. — Tit-Bits. 


Encouraging. — "May  I  read  you  my  last  poem?" 
"You  may,  if  it  really  is." — Cleveland  Leader. 

The  Fickle  Goddess. — Mrs.  Style,  "I  want  a 
hat,  but  it  must  be  in  the  latest  style."  Shopman: 
"Kindly  take  a  chair,  madam,  and  wait  a  few  min- 
utes; the  fashion  is  just  changing." — Melbourne  Life. 


Trouble  Ahead. — Beck  (despondently):  "I  said 
something  my  wife  didn't  like  and  she  hasn't  spoken 
to  me  for  two  days." 

Peck  (eagerly):  "Can  you  remember  what  it  was 
you  said?  " — Tit-Bits. 

A  Case  for  the  S.  P.  C.  A. — "Yes,  my  dear,  I  be- 
lieve in  transmigration  of  souls.  I  may  be  a  brute  in 
my  next  life." 

"Wouldn't  that  be  discouraging;  or  don't  you  care 
for  a  change?" — Houston  Post. 


No.  265 

Cellarette. 

Oak  Finish, 

$28.00. 


No.  149 

Mission  Library  Lamp. 

Lamp  complete  for  both  oil 

and  electricity,  $28.20. 


Lucky  Woman. — The  following  extract  from  an 
obituary  recently  appeared  in  a  rural  paper.  It  was 
written  by  a  child  of  the  deceased:  "In  spite  of  all 
that  medical  skill  and  loving  hands  could  do,  she  died 
without  a  struggle." — Lippincott's. 


The  Last  Plea. — Last  summer  there  died  at  Wash- 
ington a  lawyer  who  for  many  years  had  shocked  a 
large  number  of  his  friends  by  his  rather  liberal  views 
touching  religion,  according  to  Harper's  Weekly. 

A  friend  of  the  deceased,  who  cut  short  a  Canadian 
trip  to  hurry  back  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  last  rites  of  his  colleague,  entered  the 
late  lawyer's  home  some  minutes  after  the  beginning 
of  the  service. 

"What  part  of  the  service  is  this?"  he  inquired  in 
a  whisper  of  another  legal  friend  standing  in  the 
crowded  hallway. 

"I've  just  come  myself,"  said  the  other,  "but  I  be- 
lieve they've  opened  for  the  defense." 


Friendly  Criticism. — "Yes,"  said  young  De- 
Auber,  "I  am  wedded  to  my  art." 

"I'm  sorry  for  you,  old  man,"  rejoined  his  friend 
Criticus.  "You'll  either  have  to  commit  bigamy  or 
starve." — Chicago  News. 


"Very  Careless — "You  say  that  Faro  Jim' came 
to  this  end  through  contributory  negligence?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Broncho  Bob.  "He  showed 
down  four  aces  in  a  poker  game,  an'  two  of  'em  was 
the  ace  of  diamonds." — Washington  Star. 


Touching. — "Could  yer  give  a  poor  man  a  quarter 
ter  gita  bite  to  eat?"  "See  here,  fellow,  you're  the 
same  man  I  gave  a  quarter  to  yesterday."  "Say, 
boss,  don't  folks  in  your  set  eat  dinner  every  day?"-^ 
Cleveland  Leader. 


Distinctive  things  for  the  rooms  you   live  in 

Here  is  a  desk,  peaceful  as  a  Quaker  in  its  simplicity  and  soft,  dark  tones;  designed  with  a  roomy  convenience 
that  invites  the  answering  of  every  letter  on  the  spot. 

It  is  distinctive  yet  harmonious  almost  anywhere.  So  is  the  lamp  with  a  touch  of  colored  inlay  in  its  rich,  oak 
base,  or  the  cellarette,  a  design  of  droll  charm. 

There  are  many  other  odd  and  attractive  pieces  shown  in  the  book  of  the  Look  for 

Shop  of  the  Crafters  Furniture 

The  qualities  you  want  in  home  furniture — use,  beauty,  wear— are  carried  out  by  these  artist- 
workmen  with  intelligence,  taste  and  great  originality.  At  the  Shop,  more  than  200  different  de- 
signs are  made,  including  tables,  chairs,  cellarettes,  lamps,  hat  racks,  book  cases,  magazine  stands, 
side  boards,  china  cabinets,  shaving  stands,  plate  racks,  hall  clocks,  etc. ,  and  most  attractive  din- 
ing room  and  library  suites. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  "Shop  of  the  Crafter"  furniture  if  he  will,  if  he  won't,  send  direct 
to  us.     We  ship  on  approval:  pay  freight  to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi;  points  west,  equalized. 

Illustrations  of  any  pieces  you  are  interested  in sent  free. 

A  96-page  book  of  designs  showing  all  of  the  Crafters  work  sent  for 24cts.  (stamps.) 


this  marie 
Shop  of  the 
.Crafters. 


<$kcirma.ti, 

Tl»  0KAA  0  K  KI*  CD.  Sale  0-  nee. 


THE  SHOP  OF  THE  CRAFTERS,  642  West  Fourth  St.,  Cmcii\n».ti.  0. 


TABULATED  DIGEST   OF  DIVORCE  LAWS 

A  folding  chart  showing  in  tabulated  form  the  di- 
vorce laws  of  every  State  In  the  United  States.  By 
Hugo  Hirsh.  Cloth  cover,  $1.50.  FUNK  &  WAG- 
NALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York. 


THE  ALTERNATE  SEX.  New  theories  relating 
to  the  female  intellect  in  man,  and  the  masculine  in 
woman,  by  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  F.R  S.L.A.M., 
author  of  "The  Breitman  Ballads,"  etc.,  i2mo, 
cloth,  134  pages.  $1.00  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


DR.  WHITEHALL'S 

RHEUMATIC  CURE 

WILL  CONQUER  YOUR  RHEUMATISM 

We  want  to  prove  this  fact  by  sending  yoi  a  sample  without  cost. 

Ten  years  of  successful  use  of  this  remedy  in  hospital  and  private  practice 
by  hundreds  of  physicians  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  temoves  the  acid 
from  the  system,  controls  its  formation,  and  dissolves  recent  deposits. 

Remember  it  costs  you  nothing  to  try  the  remedy  that  gives  sure  results. 
Write  to-day  and  we  will  mail  you  a  trial  box.  Sold  by  all  druggists  at 
50c.  a  box,  or  by 

The  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  267  N.  Main  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind- 


Readers  ot  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CRYSTAL 

Domino 

SUGAR 


Crystal 


•£*<%> 


^LOAR 

HAVEMLYERS&  ELDER. 


Triumph 
in 

Sugar 

Making! 


old  only  in  5 lb.  sealed  boxes! 


IMAGINATION  COULD  NOT  CONCEIVE  OF  A  HANDIER  AND  PRETTIER  FORM  THANls  PRESENTED  IN  'CRYSTM  DOMINO  SUGAR?, 
\£  NEITHER :  COULD  THE  MOST PARTICULAR  PEOPLE  ASK  FOR  MORE  PERFECT  PURITY  OR  ECONOMICAL  PEOPLE  FOR  LESS  WASTE. 


HIGHEST  GRADE  IN  THE  WORLD.  BEST  SUGAR  FOR  TEA  AND  COFFEE 

<sx5)  By  grocery  everywhere,  g^g) 


Lk 


n 


I!  Cleanable 


Porcelain  Lined  Refrigerators 

Excel  all  others.    The 

porcelain  lining  is  real 

porcelain  fused  on  sheet 

steel  and  indestructible. 

The  Doors  are  air-tight. 

This  mea.i\s  your  Ice 
Bill  is  cut  in  hajf. 

The  shelves  slide  in  metal 
bars  and  are  adjustable  to 
any  height  (see  cut) .  There 
are  nine  walls  to  preserve 
the  ice-  -  (see  cut  below). 


This  style,  35x22x46 

Polished  Oak  Case 
Quarter  Sawed  Panels 


$27.50 


The  price  is  Vs  less 
than  tile  lining  and 
the  refrigerator  better. 
Write  for  free  sample 
of  porcelain  lining  and  catalog  showing  50 
other  styles. 

For  sale  by  all  the  best  dealers  or  will  ship 
direct  from  factory.  Freight  prepaid  as  far  as 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  Beware  of 
imitations  made  with  white  paint ;  the  lead  is 
poisonous  and  not  durable  ;  you  can  scratch 
it  with  a  pin. 

Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Company 
33  Ottawa  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.     The  u 

Lock  that  makes 
The  Nine  Walls  of  it  Air-Tight^ 

Leonard  Cleanable  Refrigerator 


IN  THE  CELTIC  PAST.  Irish  legends,  mythology 
and  folk-lore,  by  Anna  Macmanus  (Ethna  Carberry). 
i2mo,  cloth,  120  pages.  75c,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


For  Making  Coffee 
on  the 
Range 


BoiliiKj    *«* 

Spoils 

Coffee 

Filtering  coffee  saves 
the  full  flavor,  delicacy, 
aroma  and  strength  with- 
out  the  bitter  and  harm- 
ful acid.    The 

METEOR 

ForMaking      CIRCULATING 

»  X  Coffee  Percolator  J 


iM 


iL» 


does  not  boil  the  coffee 
— it  makes  a  pure,  fra- 
grant, healthful  infu- 
sion by  a  filtering 
process  peculiar  to 
itself;  and  posi- 
tively takes 

One-Third 
Less  Collee 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 
100  different  styles 
and  sizes.  Send  for 
booklet  No.  D3  giv- 
ing complete  de- 
scription. 

MANNING, 
BOWMAN  &  CO., 
Merlden,  Conn. 


THE  STORY  OF  CABLTLE.  An  intimate  study  of 
the  author's  life,  character,  and  works,  by  Thomas  Ar- 
nold. i2mo,  cloth,  335  pages,  illustrated.  $1.00.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


"He  hdwd  smaJl  skill  o  horse  J-lesh 
who  boughhe.  goose  bo  ride  onVDbntr^ke 
g£      ordinary  so&ps   ( 
for  nouses  xU^-cl. 
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Try  0.  ca.ke  op  ir,&.nd  he  convincisav 


At  the  Bar. — Tiped  Thompson — "Wuz  yez  ever 
before  a  judge?" 

Frozen  Stiff — "I  wuz." 

Tired  Thompson — "What  did  ye  get?" 

FpozenSiiff — "Life  at  hard  labor.  Iwuzmarried 
by  a  judge." — Judge. 


At  Last. — The  secret  of  wealth  is  to  make  a  quar- 
ter look  like  thirty  cents. — Puck. 


Answered.  —  The  Washington  correspondent 
hastily  called  up  the  Cabinet  officer  by  telephone. 

"Pardon  me  for  disturbing  ycu,  Mr.  Blank,"  he 
said,  "but  will  you  please  tell  me  whether  or  not  the 
rumor  that  is  in  circulation  as  to  your  retirement  is 
true?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  Cabinet  officer.  "It  is. 
I  was  just  about  to  retire  when  you  called  me.  Good 
night." — Chicago  Tribune. 


When  Charity   Begins  at  Home. — Bobbie — 

"Mama." 

Mama — "Well." 

Bobbie — "Were  men  awful  scarce  when  you  mar- 
ried papa,  or  did  you  just  feel  sorry  for  him?" — Judge. 


Only  One  Pair. — Mama — "Why,  Johnny,  what 
is  the  matter?" 

Johnny — "M-my  new  s-shoes  hurt  my  f-feet." 

Mama — "No  wonder,  dear:  you  have  them  on 
the  wrong  feet." 

Johnny — "W-well,  Ic-can'thelp  it.  I  ain't  g-got 
no  other  f-feet.     Boo-hoo-oo!" — Chicago  News. 


Relative  Size. — "If  Taft's  mantle  were  to  fall 
on  me,"  began  the  little  man,  "I'd " 

"Yes,"  said  his  wife,  "I  know  what  would  happen." 

"What's  that?" 

"Why  you'd  feel  just  like  you  did  when  you  went 
to  the  circus  and  the  tent  collapsed." — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


Usurious. — Ikestein  and  Aaronburg,  two  Semitic 
money-lenders,  met.  "Goot  bithness  yesterday, 
Ike,"  said  Aaron.  "Young  Lord  Sthoftely  come  to 
me  to  borrow  £500.  I  gif  it  him  at  fifty  per  thent, 
and  deduct  a  year's  intereth  and  pay  him  ^250." 

"Veil,  you  was  a  fool,  Aaron.  Vy,  you  should 
have  lent  it  him  for  two  years  and  paid  him  nothing." 
— Sporting  Times. 


Optimism. — Newberry — "Is  Sanford  of  an  op- 
timistic temperament?"  Baldwin — "I  shouldsayhe 
is.  I  have  known  him  to  go  into  a  restaurant  with- 
out a  cent  in  his  pocket,  order  a  dozen  oysters,  and 
feel  satisfied  that  he  could  pay  his  bill  with  a  pearl." 
—Life. 


Ready  to  Exchange. — A  man  in  Texas  is  anxious 
to  exchange  his  home  and  property  down  there  for 
a  residence  in  New  York  State.  We  are  his  man, 
and  he  can  have  ours  whenever  he  can  arrange  mat- 
ters.— Star  of  Hope  (published  in  Sing  Sing). 


Settled  at  Last. — Here  is  an  effective  piece  of 
dramatic  criticism,  said  to  have  been  printed  in  a 
rural  paper  in  Indiana.  A  raw  company  on  the 
"kerosene  circuit"  played  "Hamlet,"  and  the  next 
day  the  editor  wrote:  "Mr.  Soandso  and  his  com- 
pany played  'Hamlet'  in  the  town  hall  last  night. 
It  was  a  great  social  event,  and  all  the  elite  of  our 
fair  village  attended.  There  has  been  a  long  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  Bacon  or  Shakespeare  wrote  the 
play,  commonly  attributed  to  Shakespeare.  It  can 
easily  be  settled  now.  Let  the  graves  of  the  two 
writers  be  opened.  The  one  who  turned  over  last 
night  is  the  author." — New  York  Tribune. 


Circumstantial  Evidence. — Jack  was  making 
a  visit  to  his  grandparents,  who  owned  a  large  dairy. 
He  had  been  forbidden  to  touch  the  tempting-looking 
pans  of  rich  cream.  One  day  his  grandmother  caught 
him  coming  up  from  the  cellar  with  a  very  suspicious 
white  rim  over  his  upper  lip. 

"Jack,"  she  said  severely,  "I  am  afraid  you  have 
been  disturbing  my  pans  of  cream." 

"No,  I  haven't,  Grandma,  I  just  ran  my  tongue 
gently  over  the  top." — Lippincott's  Magazine. 


Began  Early. — Cawker — "When  do  babies  begin 
to  think?"  Walker — "Well,  mine  began  to  think 
that  I  ought  to  walk  the  floor  with  him  the  second 
night  he  was  in  the  house." — Sydney  Town  and 
Country  Journal. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  u>  advertisers. 
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Foreign. 

March  23. — Russia's  protestation  of  loyalty  to 
France  in  her  Moroccan  policy  arouses  the  anger 
of  Germany. 

March  24. — The  dry-dock  Dewey,  en  route  for  the 
Philippines,  reports  by  wireless  at  Gibraltar. 

March  25. — The  battle-ships  Ohio  and  Wisconsin 
sail  from  the  Philippines  to  augment  Rear  Ad- 
miral Train's  fleet  in  Chinese  waters. 

Reports  from  Tokio  show  that  the  various  meas- 
ures taken  for  famine  relief  are  beginning  to  have 
some  effect. 

March  26.— Father  Gapon  commences  a  libel  suit 
in  St.  Petersburg  against  his  defamers. 

March  27. — The  Morocco  Conference  comes  def- 
initely to  an  accord  on  the  police  question,  and 
agreement  on  all  other  points  is  assured.  The 
solution  is  attributed  to  Ambassador  White's 
police  scheme,  which  meets  with  the  acceptance 
of  all  the  delegates. 

March  28. — By  an  explosion  in  a  Japanese  coal 
mine  250  workmen  are  killed. 


Domestic. 

Congress. 

March  23. — House:  Many  increases  of  salary  are 
eliminated  during  the  discussion  of  the  Legis- 
lative Appropriation  bill. 

March  24. — House:  The  Vreeland  bill,  to  regulate 
the  punishment  for  hazing  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, is  passed. 

March  27. — House:  Speaker  Cannon  makes  a 
personal  statement  in  rebuttal  of  the  charges  of 
Representative  Shackleford  of  Missouri. 

President  Roosevelt  sends  a  message  to  Congress 
urging  action  to  preserve  Niagara  Falls. 

March  29. — Senate:  A  bill  is  passed  providing  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  Army  Medical  De- 
partment. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

March  23. — President  Roosevelt  sends  a  letter  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  promising 
the  enforcement  of  the  Eight-hour  law. 

Attorney-General  Hadley  of  Missouri  withdraws 
his  subpeena-servers  from  the  pursuit  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  to  allow  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  visit 
New  York  to  see  his  baby  grandson. 

District-Attorney  Jerome,  in  New  York,  asks 
Judge  O'Sullivan  to  issue  a  warrant  for  George 
W.  Perkins,  former  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company.  The  object  of 
the  arrest  is  to  test  the  judge's  decision  that  the 
grand  jury  must  determine  the  question  of 
wrong  intent  in  contributions  by  insurance  com- 
panies to  political  campaign  funds. 

Richard  A.  McCurdy  is  sued  by  the  Mutual  Life 
,    Insurance  Company  for  $3,370,341,   with  inter- 
est,   to    recover    for    alleged    misapplication    of 
funds. 

March  24. — Attorneys  for  H.  H.  Rogers  in  the 
Standard  Oil  inquiry  in  New  York  admit  the 
allegations  that  the  stock  of  the  defendant 
Missouri  companies  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey. 

March  25. — Andrew  Carnegie,  in  response  to  a 
request  for  his  views  on  the  Railroad  Rate  bill, 
urges  government  control  of  rates  and  a  modi- 
fied system  of  appeal. 

Brooklyn  Public-library  directors  order  that 
Mark  Twain's  juvenile  classics,  "Tom  Sawyer" 
and  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  be  withheld  from 
children. 

March  26. — The  United  Mine  Workers  present 
their  ultimatum  to  the  operators  at  the  con- 
ference in  Indianapolis,  demanding  the  1903 
scale  as  the  lowest  price  for  peace. 

March  27. — Hearing  of  testimony  in  the  case  of 
Senator  Reed  Smoot,  of  Utah,  is  concluded. 

The  oil  inquiry  in  New  York,  in  the  suit  brought 
against  the  Standard,  Waters-Pierce,  and  Re- 
public companies,  is  closed. 

March  28. — Without  a  dissenting  vote  the  Senate 
of  New  York  State  passes  the  first  of  the  Arm- 
strong insurance-reform  bills,  ousting  all  the 
New  York  Life  and  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany trustees  on  November  15. 

March  29. — The  joint  conference  of  the  bituminous 
coal  operators  and  miners  adjourned  sine  die  at 
Annapolis,  making  practically  certain  a  strike 
throughout  the  soft-coal  districts. 

Wisconsin  decides  to  follow  Missouri's  lead  and 
bring  action  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
The  litigation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  At- 
torney-General. 

Judge  Humphrey,  in  Chicago,  sets  the  second 
Monday  in  September  as  the  day  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trial  of  the  Meat-trust  corporations 

The  new  battle-ship  New  Jersey,  at  her  speed 
trial  'breaks  the  record  for  her  class. 
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USH-COUPONS ! 


Cut  out  this  Advertisement,  attach  to  your  business  stationery  and 
mail  to  us — or  write  on  your  regular  letter  head. 

In  return  we  will  send  free  50  RUSH  COUPONS  (printed  on  COUPON 
BOND  paper). 

Pin  one  of  these  RUSH  COUPONS  to  any  order.    It  will  save  you  time 
and  worry. 

Let  us  put  a  pad  of  these  Coupons  on  your  desk  with  our  compli- 
ments. 

AnERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  COMPANY 

24   Mill  Street 


Holyoke 


Massachusetts 


Hair  Life 
Revives 

Under  the 

Evaavs  Vacuum  Cap. 

Guarantee  Backed  by  a  Bank. 


The  scientific  reason  for  new  hair  growth  by 
the  EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  method,  is 
simply  in  that  the  exhaust  of  air  brings  a  full 
supply  of  blood  to  the  scalp,  which  acts  like  a 
rhythmical  massage.  You  can  tell  from  using  the 
Cap  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  what  your 
result  is  going  to  be ;  if  you  experience  the  ting- 
ling, freshening  sensation  of  renewed  circulation 
and  a  healthy,  ruddy  tinge  shows  on  the  scalp 
surface,  it  is  proof  positive  and  scientific  evidence 
that  nature  is  Still  able  to  do  her  work  in  the 
production  of  hair  growth,  and  the  Cap  will 
restore  your  hair. 


The  EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  method 
is  endorsed  by  scientists  generally,  and  is  guar- 
anteed to  produce  a  growth  of  hair  to  your 
satisfaction  or  your  money  will  be  refunded  by  the 
Jefferson  Bank  of  St.  Louis.  When  you  make  up 
your  mind,  send  your  money  to  the  bank  to 
hold — don't  send  it  to  us.  We  agree  to  send 
you  the  Cap  on  sixty  days'  free  trial  (by  prepaid 
express),  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  are 
not  convinced  that  the  Cap  will  restore  your 
hair,  notify  the  bank  and  return  the  Cap  to 
us.     The  bank  will  refund  your  money  in  full. 


We  have  no  agents  or  traveling  representatives,  all  orders  come  through  the  Jefferson  Bank. 
A  16-page  Illustrated  Book  Will  be  Sent  You  on  Request,  Postage  Prepaid  in  Pull  by  Us. 

EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  CO.,  405  Fvillertoiv  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Beautiful  Lawns 

Are  the  pride  of  the  home ;  why 
disfigure  with  ugly  clothes  posts  ? 
Hill's  Lawn  Clothes  Dryers 

hold  IOO  to  150  feet  of  line,  take 
small  space  and  quickly  removed 
when  not  in  use.  Make  a  neat  and 
tasty  appearance,  last  a  life-time. 

More  than  2  million  people  use  them. 

No  traveling  in  wet  grass.  No 
snow  to  shovel.  The  line  comes 
to  you.     Also 

Balcony  and  Roof  Clothes  Dryers. 

If  not  found  at  your  hardware  store  write 

HILL  DRYER  CO. 

346  Park  Ave.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Write  for  Cat.  6. 


Merchants 


To  find  the  right  kind  of 
a  pencil  for  a  merchant's 
use,  look  for  "Mer- 
chants" in  the  index  of 
Dixon's  Pencil  Guide, 
turn  to  pages  13-26 
and  you  find  it  de- 
scribed by  name  and 
number. 

Other  pages  for  every 
person  and  every  use. 

Dixon's  Pencil  Guide,  a  32  page  book,  in- 
dexed by  vocations,  correctly  indicates  the  right 
pencil  for  your  special  use.  The  book  is  abso- 
lutely free. 

Department  U 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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In  tbiscoliinin.  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

#3$*  The  Lexicographer  does   not  answer  any 
questions  sent  anonymously . 


"S.  A.  D.,"  Ottawa,  Can. — "Please  give  the  pro- 
nunciation and  definition  of  the  word  ghee,  about 
which  I  have  recently  had  an  argument.  Is  it  tallow 
or  butter?" 

Ghee,  pronounced  "gee,"  is  not  tallow.  The  point 
raised  by  "S.  A.  D."  was  referred  recently  to  the 
Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  at  the 
port  of  New  York  in  a  protest  against  the  Collector's 
assessment  of  duty  on  ghee  as  "butter  and  substitutes 
therefor."  The  importer  claimed  ghee  was  dutiable 
as  tallow.  In  overruling  the  protest  and  affirming 
the  Collector's  decision  the  Board  said: 

"Ghee  is  defined  by  the  Standard  Dictionary  as  fol- 
1  >'.vs:  'Butter  clarified  by  boiling  or  heating  or  and 
skimming  or  straining  until  it  becomes  a  liquid  or 
semisolid  capable  of  being  kept  for  many  years; 
largely  used  in  India,  in  cookery  and  in  religious 
rites.' 

"  We  do  not  think  the  article  can  be  said  to  be  tallow, 

which  is  usually  composed  of  harder  and  less  fusible 

animal  fats,  nor  lard  which  is  made  from  hogs'  fat." 

(U.  S.  Treasury  Decisions,   27180,  March  8,   1906,  p. 

ISO 

"A.  B.  S.,"  Augusta,  Ga. — "(1)  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term  Genesta?  I  believe  it  is  old 
French.  Can  you  enlighten  me?  (2)  Also,  do  you 
know  the  word  metapsycics,  which  I  found  in  a  recent 
magazine?" 

(1)  The  correct  spelling  is  Genista,  and  it  is  the 

name  of  a  genus  of  the  bean  family  having  abundant 


yellow  flowers.  The  plant  (planta  genista)  was  worn 
by  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  in  his  helmet,  and  gained  for 
him  and  his  descendants  the  patronymic  "Plan- 
tagenet."  (2)  The  term  referred  to  is  spelled  meta- 
physics; it  is  that  branch  of  philosophy  which  deals 
with  the  conceptions  or  principles  at  the  basis  of  all 
phenomena,  including  being,  reality,  substance,  time, 
space,  motion,  becoming,  change,  identity,  differ- 
ence, cause,  etc. 

"E.  S.  B.,"  Ayer,  Mass.— "(1)  Does  the  word 
'  rye'  in  Burns's  'Comin'  through  the  Rye'  refer  to  a 
field  of  grain  or  to  a  stream?  What  authorities  sup- 
port the  correct  meaning?  (2)  Does  this  word  have 
a  like  meaning  both  in  the  old  song  of  the  same  title 
and  in  Burns's  poem?" 

(1)  The  editor  of  The  Scottish- American  informs 
us  that  the  rye  referred  to  by  Burns  is  undoubtedly  a 
field  of  grain.  He  states  the  question  was  referred 
to  him  some  time  ago  and  that  he  then  went  thor- 
oughly into  the  matter.  (2)  As  we  know  the  song, 
it  is  Burns's  poem  set  to  music. 

"P.  S.  D.,"  Hyattsville,  Md. — "Please  publish  the 
correct  use  of  the  words  receipt  and  recipe." 

A  receipt  may  be  a  formal  direction  for  making 

something;   as  "a  receipt  for  turtle  soup."      (It  has 

also  other  meanings  too  numerous  to  print  here).     A 

recipe  is  a  formula  or  list  of  ingredients  of  a  mixture, 

with   proportions    and    directions    for   compounding. 

The  terms  in  this  sense  are  interchangeable. 

"A.  P.,"  Lincoln,  Neb. — "Is  it  correct  to  say  'She 
feels  bad,    meaning  that  she  is  ill  or  bereaved?" 

"She  feels  bad"  is  correct  in  the  first  sense  cited. 

But  the  application  to  bereavement  is  unusual.     See 

also  Literary  Digest,  April  15,  1905. 

"J.  E.  B.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "Is  Britannia  in  the 
phrase  'Britannia  metal'  written  with  a  capital  or 
lower-case  initial  '  B  '  ?  " 

In  the  United  States  the  word  britannia,  denoting 
an  alloy  made  of  tin,  etc.,  is  written  with  a  lower-case 
initial  letter.  In  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  always 
designated  as  Britannia  metal,  the  first  word  is  cap- 
italized. 

"E.  P.  F.,"  Cincinnati,  O. — (1)  "Is  it  correct  to 
say  'the  High  School  Alumnal  Association'?  Of  late 
'Alumni  Association'  seems  to  be  the  common  ex- 
pression. (2)  Is  it  correct  to  drop  the  apostrophe 
in  such  titles  as  the  'Boys'  Brigade,'  'the  Schoolmas- 
ters' Club'?  " 

(1)  Alumnal,  of  or  pertaining  to  alumni  or  alum- 
na5, being  an  adjective  which  qualifies  the  kind  of 
high-school  association,  is  strictly  correct.  (2)  The 
apostrophe  should  not  be  dropped,  inasmuch  as  the 
words  are  in  the  possessive  case,  and  possession  is 
distinctly  expressed,  as  will  be  seen  by  transposing 
the  sentences:  the  Brigade  of  the  Boys,  the  Club  of 
the  Schoolmasters. 
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Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  'which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  25  years. 
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ERVOUSNESS 


Exhausted   or   Debilitated 
Nerve  Force  from  any  Cause. 
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GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 

" WALHUTTA  HAIR  STAIN" 

Restores  Gray,  Streaked  or  Bleached 
Hair,  or  Mustache  Instantaneously. 
<iiv.<  any  shade  from  l.iifht  Brown 
to  Black.  Hipi-v  not  wash  or  rub 
off.  Contains  no  poisons,  and  is  not 
sticky  nor  greasy.  Sold  hy  all  ftn«« 
tlriitiri>t>.  or  we  will  send  you  a  Trial  size  for  /M 
Postpaid;  large  size  (eight  times  as  much  >  60  cents.  ~*£" 
PACIFIC  1 1UU1NG  CO.,        •        213  Kiehols  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 

ALCOHOLISM 

IS  A  disease: 

The  causes  for  alcoholism  are  legion.  Indulgence,  social 
surroundings,  the  need  of  stimulant  for  an  overworked 
brain  and  a  thousand  other  conditions  may  have  installed 
the  craving  in  the  victim's  system. 

The  result  is  always  the  same:  an  insidious  physical 
disease  that  gradually  but  steadily  saps  the  manhood,  the 
vitality,  the  brain  and  the  will  power  until  the  final  deg- 
radation of  acute  dipsomania  is  reached. 

How  many  men  to-day  are  saying  I  could  stop  if  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  it — and  then  not  stopping  ? 

Call  such  men  drunkards  and  you  insult  them.  Yet  down 
deep  in  their  own  hearts  is  the  ever-present  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  a  power  greater  than  that  of  will  or  moral 
sense  is  growing  steadily  within  them.  A  man's  friends 
and  relations  are  often  the  first  to  recognize  his  true  con- 
dition in  the  evidence  of  his  loss  of  self-control. 

It  is  a  disease— this  alcoholism.  Intellect  and 
morality  have  no  power  against  it  anymore  thnnthey  have 
against  consumption,  cancer,  or  any  other  physical  ailment. 
Remain  blind  to  this  fact,  keep  on  regarding  alcoholism  as 
moral  obliquity,  and  there  is  little  hope  for  reform  Awake 
to  a  realization  that  alcoholism  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  physical  being  and  set 
about  sincerely  to  find  relief  in  scientific  treatment,  and 
there  is  certainty  of  regeneration  and  of  returned  nor- 
mality. 


is  nn  absolute  cure  for  alcoholism  and  drag 
addiction.  It  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  disease  by 
alleviating  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  system  and 
destroying  the  craving  for  liquor  or  drugs.  The  strictly 
ethical  lines  upon  which  it  was  founded  and  has  since  been 
carried  on  have  given  it  a  standing  both  with  the  publio 
and  the  medical  profession  held  by  no  other  similar  in- 
stitution. 

The  alcoholic  craving,  by  means  of  this  treatment,  is 
absolutely  removed  in 

12  to  48  HOURS 

and  the  patient  is  permanently  restored  to  a  normal  con- 
dition. 

There  is  no  detention  from  business,  no  suffer- 
ing, no  Injections,  no  bad  after-effects. 

Strong  testimony  as  to  the  responsibility  of  theOppen- 

heimer  Institute  is  found  in  the  prominence  and  high 

standing  of  those  who  form  the  Advisory  Board  of 

Directors. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Fowler,  D.D.,  1. 1.. It.,  Bishop 
M    k.  Ch. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hughes,  Paullst  Fathers,  Ch. 
St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  IV.  V. 

Rev.  VI.  C.  Peters,  D.D.,  B.  Ch.  of  Epiph- 
any, IV.  V. 

Rev.  F.  I<,   ration,    D.D..     1.1. .11..     Pres. 
I'rl ncet on  Theo.  Sein.,  Princeton,  IV.  J. 

Gen.  II .  C.  Corbln,  Major-General. U.S.A. 

Hon.     I.yman     J.     Gage,      K\- Secretary 
Treasury. 

Bon.   Win.  T.  Stead,  Fd.  Review  of  Re- 
views, London,  Fngland, 
and  160  others. 

These  are  but  a  few  and  are  given  merely  to  show  the 

character  of  the  men  willing  to  lend  their  names  to  the 

work  of  the  Institute. 

Representative  Physicians  in  each  city  of  the 
U.  S.  administer  this  special  treatment  for  alco- 
holism or  it  can  be  obtained  from  your  own 
physician  under  the  direction  of  the  Oppen- 
heimer  Institute. 


Full   particulars  will   be    sent    in  plain  sealed  en- 
velopes on  your  request.    Fill  out  this  coupon. 

OPPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE,  159  West  34th  Street 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


IS  THE  CHICAGO   VOTE  A  STEP  BACKWARD? 

NOW  that  Chicago  has  voted  itself  municipal  ownership  of 
street-railways,  its  own  press,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
are  calling  Chicago  a  fool  and  Mayor  Dunne  worse.  The  general 
cry  of  the  Chicago  papers  to  the  voters  seems  to  be,  How  could 
you?  The  fact  that  Mayor  Dunne  was  elected  on  a  municipal- 
ownership  platform  by  a  majority  of  more  than  24,000  only  serves 
these  papers  as  a  moral  to  point  their  tale  that  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago are  awakening  from  their  dream.  Now  they  would  not  even 
give  him  the  17,000  votes  necessary  for  operation  of  the  street- 
railways.  Mayor  Dunne,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  the  vote  a  vic- 
tory, tho  not  a  complete  one,  and  the  back  hair  of  municipal  own- 
ership, that  he  has  so  long  pursued,  seem  to  him  visibly  within  his 
grasp.  A  year,  two  years— he  has  not  yet  formed  his  plans— and 
all  will  be  well.  But  the  endless  war  must  go  on.  Meanwhile  the 
press  of  the  country  at  large,  without  undue  excitement,  are  watch- 
ing Chicago's  experiment.  There  is  that  balm  for  which  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  dissatisfied  public  is  crying.  Chicago  has  it. 
What  will  she  do  with  it  ? 

The  first  of  the  two  important  propositions  that  Chicago  voted 
upon  last  week  on  its  "  little  ballot "  was— 

"  Proposed  operation  of  street-railways  by  the  city  of  Chicago  : 
Shall  the  city  of  Chicago  proceed  to  operate  street-railways?" 

This  question,  to  be  answered  affirmatively,  required  a  three- 
fifths  vote,  or  138,702  ballots.  It  received  but  120,91 1,  thus  falling 
short  of  the  legal  majority  by  17,791.  The  other  important  ques- 
tion was : 

"  Shall  the  ordinance  entitled  'An  ordinance  authorizing  the  city 
of  Chicago  to  construct,  acquire,  purchase,  own,  and  maintain 
street-railways  within  its  corporate  limits  and  providing  the  means 
therefor,'  passed  by  the  City  Council  of  said  city  on  the  18th  day 
of  January,  A. D.  1906,  making  provision  for  the  issue  of  street-rail- 
way certificates  not  to  exceed  in  amount  $75,000,000,  be  ap- 
proved ? " 

For  this  110,008  votes  were  cast,  carrying  the  measure  by  3,339. 
The  general  policy  of  municipal  ownership  was  also  upheld  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  4,000.  The  vote  gives  Chicago  the  right  to  own 
the  railways  and  to  issue  Mueller  certificates  to  the  sum  of  $75,- 
000,000  for  purchase  and  maintenance,  but  not  the  right  to  operate. 
A  look  at  the  figures  reveals  the  fact  that  nearly  11,000  more  votes 
were  cast  for  operation  than  for  ownership,  thus  giving  Mayor 
Dunne  a  moral,  if  not  an  actual,  victory.  Says  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une (Rep.),  hotly : 

"Yesterday's  vote  indicates  that  the  people  of  Chicago  are  re- 
gaining their  senses.  They  are  gradually  getting  over  the  munici- 
pal-ownership delusion.  If  the  question  had  been  more  fully 
discussed— if  there  had  been  only  a  little  more  courage  and  con- 
science in  quarters  where  both  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected— the  Mayor's  ordinance  would  have  been  overwhelmingly 
defeated  and  an  end  put  to  his  pestiferous  activity. 

"  His  ordinance  has  scratched  through,  and  yet  he  has  been  de- 


feated. He  did  not  set  out  to  buy  street-railroads  witli  a  view  to 
leasing  them  to  the  old  companies  or  to  new  ones,  but  to  operate 
them,  and  get  all  the  political  advantage  he  could  out  of  it.  He 
has  failed  of  his  purpose.  The  people  have  pronounced  against 
his  policy." 

This  is  the  decline  of  Mayor  Dunne,  adds  The  Tribune.  "  Next 
year's  election  will  record  his  fall."  The  Chicago  Chronicle (Rep.) 
glories  in  what  it  calls  "  the  paradoxical  situation  "  which  it  has 
foretold,  and  adds,  "  Nothing  could  make  the  referendum  craze 
appear  more  ridiculous  than  this  situation  "  ;  it  predicts,  further- 
more, untold  wo  for  municipal  ownership.  The  Chicago  Evening 
Post  (Ind.)  concludes  "  that  the  people  of  Chicago  are  tired  of 
Mayor  Dunne"  and  "  that  the  desire  for  municipal  operation  is 
dying."  The  Chicago  Journal  (Ind.)  cries  at  Mayor  Dunne  in 
derision,  "  He  is  going  to  take  the  rabbit  of  prosperity  out  of  the 
empty  hat  of  municipal  operation,"  and  brands  his  plar.s  as 
"absurd." 

Most  of  these  papers  maintain  that  even  if  the  courts  hold  valid 
the  ordinance  providing  for  the  issuance  of  Mueller  certificates, 
nobody  is  going  to  buy  those  certificates.  They  point  to  the  fact 
that  a  syndicate  composed  of  firms  no  less  than  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  failed  to  dispose  of  a  $100,000,000 
issue  of  Pennsylvania  convertible  bonds  recently,  so  poor  is 
the  market  now.  The  Chicago  Daily  News  (Ind.)  says  an  encour- 
aging word  to  the  Mayor  and  tells  him  that,  "if  he  is  capable  of 
inaugurating  a  wise  constructive  policy  to  meet  the  traction  situa- 
tion, now  is  the  time  for  him  to  demonstrate  it.''  The  Chicago 
Record-Herald  (Ind.),  too,  encourages  the  Mayor. 

And  the  Mayor?  He  was  disappointed  not  to  get  the  full  three- 
fifths  majority  for  operation.     But— 

"  In  view  of  the  tremendous  opposition  to  the  municipal-owner- 
ship program  in  various  quarters  in  this  campaign,  I  regard  the 
victory  of  the  day  as  one  upon  which  I  may  congratulate  myself. 
All  of  the  newspapers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hearst  papers  and 
one  other,  which  was  non-committal,  were  bitterly  arrayed  against 
municipal  ownership. 

"  So  was  the  regular  Democratic  organization,  the  chairman  of 
the  county  central  committee,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  its  workers 
being  against  me.  The  Republican  organization  was  also  in- 
structed to  fight  municipal  ownership.  Then  the  saloon  issue 
tended  to  befog  the  situation.  I  am  informed  that  saloon-keepers 
about  to  go  out  of  business  because  of  the  increase  of  the  license 
to  $1,000  voted  and  used  all  their  influence  against  municipal  own- 
ership as  a  means  of  giving  vent  to  their  feelings. 

"  I  am  also  informed  by  reliable  persons  that  the  workers  of  the 
regular  Democratic  organization  stood  outside  of  the  polling-places 
with  copies  of  the  little  ballot  concealed  in  the  palms  of  their 
hands.  When  a  voter  approached  they  would  hold  up  the  hand, 
showing  the  little  ballot  marked  against  the  three  propositions. 

"  So,  in  view  of  all  this  varied  and  strenuous  opposition,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  entitled  to  look  upon  the  result  as  a  tremendously 
greater  victory  than  it  appears  on  its  face." 

Chicago  will  now  "  contribute  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  " 
on  certain  burning  questions,  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Press. 
The  New  York  Ti?nes  is  curious  to  know  how  much  Mayor  Dunne 
"  supposes  the  Mueller  certificates  will  be  worth  when  placed  upon 
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the  market,"  and  the  New  York  World  is  glad  "  the  first  great  ex- 
periment in  municipal  ownership  of  street-car  lines  in  America"  is 
brought  nearer.  Evidently,  concludes  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  "  the  rest  of  the  country  will  have  to  wait  some  time 
for  results  of  the  Chicago  experiment,  but  it  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  its  progress  in  the  mean  time." 


THE   PAN-AMERICAN  TIE  THAT  BINDS. 

SECRETARY  ROOT'S  proposed  visit  to  South  America  next 
July,  to  attend  the  Pan-American  Congress  at  Rio  Janeiro,  is 
being  eagerly  explained  by  the  newspapers.  And  this  very  eager- 
ness to  explain  brings  home  the  fact  that  the  inscrutable  Secretary 
of  State  is  not  publishing  all  his  reasons  for  the  projected  trip. 
The  obvious  purpose  is,  of  course,  to  articulate  more  firmly,  tho  not 
more  formally,  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  As  the  United  States  never 
enters  into  formal  alliances,  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  cement 
the  friendship  with  Brazil,  for  instance,  so  perfectly  that  the  result 
will  be  an  entente  cordiale  almost  tantamount  to  an  alliance.  As 
the  Buffalo  Express  puts  it : 

"It  is  not  proposed  that  this  alliance  should  be  formal,  tho  it  is 
to  be  none  the  less  strong  on  that  account,  and  to  Brazil  is  to  be 
committed  the  immediate  care  of  the  South-American  republics. 
To  the  suggestion  that  Brazil  does  not  fancy  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
it  is  answered  that  the  Government  welcomes  it,  as  it  helps  to 
maintain  peace  in  those  regions  of  politico-volcanic  activity.  In 
fact,  if  the  United  States  will  help  a  little,  Brazil  is  said  to  be 
willing  to  formulate  a  Monroe  Doctrine  of  its  own  and  to  assume 
the  formal  guardianship  of  its  sister-republics." 

In  the  mean  while,  adds  The  Express,  Secretary  Root  will  urge 
"  the  united  support  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  all  the  nations  of 
the  world."  But  until  that  universal  recognition  of  the  principle 
is  assured,  it  would  be  better,  some  believe,  to  have  Brazil  in 
South  America  strongly  subscribing  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  than 
for  the  United  States  to  play  a  lone  hand.  An  attempt  will  be 
made,  it  is  expected,  to  stimulate  increase  of  the  navies  among  the 
Latin-American  countries.  If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  to  prove 
effective  in  a  pinch,  the  Providence  Journal  points  out,  "  we  must 
be  prepared  to  support  it  with  ships  and  men."  The  Journal 
pursues : 

"It  will  not  forever  stand  alone,  resisting  the  encroachment  of 
the  European  nations  by  some  mysterious  internal  power.  Ger- 
many gives  her  assent  to  it  because  the  time  for  challenging  it  is 
not  yet  ripe.  France  takes  no  exception  to  it  because  she  is  tradi- 
tionally our  friend— and  has  no  colonial  aspirations  at  the  moment 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  let  an  opportunity  offer  and  the 
Kaiser's  war-vessels  might  appear,  on  one  or  another  pretext,  off 
the  coast  of  fertile  and  temperate  South  Brazil  and  the  German 
flag  might  be  raised  as  stealthily  at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  as  at  Kiau- 
Chau." 

On  the  wisdom  of  Secretary  Root's  plans  most  papers  agree. 
The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  takes  this  opportunity  of  showing  that 
the  Republican  party  is  the  one  largely  responsible  for  all  the 
force  and  respect  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  to-day.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  the  press  are  inclined  to  dwell  on  points  more  important 
than  party  glory.  The  Boston  Transcript,  for  example,  thinks 
the  South-American  republics  may  urge  the  general  recognition  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Calvo  Doctrine,"  which  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  "denunciation  of  contractual  obligations  by  gov- 
ernments by  force."  As  the  Springfield  Republican  observes, 
"very  much  of  the  difficulty  in  the  Santo  Domingo  case  would  not 
have  arisen  had  debt-collecting  by  force  not  been  recognized  as 
allowable  under  international  law,  for  European  Powers  would 
then  have  been  obliged  to  make  their  subjects  understand  that 
they  loaned  money  to  bankrupt  countries  at  their  own  risk."  In 
short,  "  if  the  promise  of  the  Congress  is  fulfilled,"  concludes  the 
Cleveland  Leader,  "  a  better  day  will  dawn  for  all  America.  There 
will  begin  a  knitting  together  of  interests  which  is  sure  to.  aid  in 
the  development  of  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere." 


SPOILING  NIAGARA. 

THE  comparative  value  of  splendor  and  horse-power  at  Niag- 
ara Falls  is  now  being  reckoned  up  by  the  editorial  experts 
all  over  the  country,  with  a  pretty  general  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
splendor.  Thus  a  writer  in  The  Review  oj  Reviews,  in  a  striking 
passage  that  defies  equally  the  capitalists  and  the  scientists,  asks: 
"  Of  what  enormous  potentiality  is  the  tightened  nerve  force,  the 
exhilaration  to  higher  ideals  and  deeds,  of  the  beholders  who 
wonder  at  such  stupendous  beauty,  who  thrill  with  the  electric 
ozone  of  such  thundering  green  waters !  "  And  he  adds  sadly : 
"  Mournful  indeed  would  be  a  mechanical  triumph  over  this  inter- 
national inspiration  ! "  That  this  is  the  sentiment  of  the  average 
American,  the  press  hasten  to  assure  us.  The  recent  report  of  the 
American  Waterways  Commission  is  quoted  widely  to  urge  the 
necessity  for  immediate  action.  According  to  the  report  the 
facts  are  these : 

"The  total  quantity  of  water  to  be  taken  from  the  river  by  -v^rks 
now  authorized  is  60,900  cubic  feet  per  second.  Of  this  amuu.it 
26,700  cubic  feet  is  to  be  taken  on  the  American  side,  and  the  re- 
mainder, 34,200  cubic  feet,  on  the  Canadian  side.  That  is,  27  per 
cent,  of  the  average  discharge  and  33  per  cent,  of  the  low-water 
discharge  of  the  Niagara  River  will  cease  to  pass  over  the  falls 
when  these  works  are  completed  and  in  full  operation.  The  quan- 
tity to  be  diverted  is  more  than  double  the  quantity  which  now 
passes  over  the  American  fall." 

That  this  will  in  general  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  falls  is 
the  conclusion  necessarily  reached. 

The  danger  to  the  American  fall  is  shown  to  be  more  imminent 
than  to  the  fall  upon  the  Canadian  side.  Consequently  the 
United  States  Government  is  urged  to  take  the  first  steps  for  their 
preservation.  The  Baltimore  Sun,  in  an  editorial  upon  the  sub- 
ject, states  the  position  of  the  Commission  thus: 

"The  recommendation  made  by  the  commissioners  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  be  authorized  to  permit  the  diversion  of  28,500 
cubic  feet  per  second,  and  no  more  (to  specified,  concerns),  and  that 
'all  other  diversion  of  water  which  is  naturally  tributary  to  Niagara 
Falls  be  prohibited,  except  such  as  may  be  required  for  domestic 
use  or  for  the  service  of  locks  in  navigation  canals  ' ;  this  prohibi- 
tion to  remain  in  force  two  years,  and  then  to  become  permanent 
if  the  Canadian  Government  shall  in  the  mean  time  have  adopted 
corresponding  regulations.  That  our  neighbor  to  the  north  will 
thus  cooperate  the  American  members  of  the  International  Water- 
ways Commission  feel  assured  from  the  attitude  shown  by  their 
Canadian  colleagues.  It  now  remains  for  Congress  promptly  to 
adopt  the  simple  and  highly  conservative  recommendation  made 
by  the  commissioners,  and  thus  put  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  line  to  avert  what  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  world 
and  a  deep  disgrace  to  the  two  countries  responsible  for  permit- 
ting it." 

A  complication  arises  from  the  fact  that  before  the  public  awoke 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  numerous  Niagara  franchises 
were  granted  to  manufacturers  and  power  companies  by  the  New 
York  Legislature.  Whether  future  legislation  could  be  rendered 
retroactive  to  invalidate  these  franchises,  if  it  appeared  necessary 
so  to  do  in  order  to  preserve  the  falls,  is  a  question  variously  de- 
cided by  the  press.  In  this  connection  ex-Governor  Griggs  of 
New  Jersey,  former  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  is 
thus  quoted  by  The  Review  of  Reviews  : 

"Whatever  jurisdiction  the  State  of  New  York  has  over  the 
waters  of  the  river  and  their  use  is  subject  and  subordinate  to  the 
power  of  the  National  Government  in  two  respects:  First,  with 
respect  to  navigation,  as  to  which  the  laws  of  Congress  are  su- 
preme; second,  as  to  the  subject  of  boundary  between  this  nation 
and  Canada,  in  respect  to  which  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  have  the  right,  by  treaty  stipulation,  to  impose  such  con- 
ditions and  regulations  upon  the  use  of  the  river  and  its  waters  as 
they  deem  mutually  proper.  A  treaty  duly  negotiated  between 
these  two  Powers,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
would  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  if  in  such  treaty  it  were 
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provided  that  no  such  use  of  the  waters  as  is  contemplated  should 
be  hereafter  made,  and  this  regulation  were  enforced   by  act  of 
Congress,  the  treaty  and  the  legislation  would  be  valid,  the  right 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  all  private  riparian  owners  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

The  prevailing  opinion  appears  to  be  that  if  the  United  States 
Government  decides  to  undertake  the  rescue  of  Niagara,  such  res- 
cue is  entirely  feasible,  even  at  this  late  hour.  The  press  are 
united  in  urging  immediate  action.     Says  the  Chicago  News  : 

"  The  cataract  does  not  belong  to  New  York  State  nor  to  a  lim- 
ited section  of  Canada,  but  to  the  people  of  America  as  a  whole 
and,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  the  entire  world.  Like  Yellowstone 
Park  or  Grand  Canon,  it  is  one  of  the  great  natural  wonders,  the 
preservation  of  which  society  at  large  has  a  right  to  demand." 

To  the  Pittsburg  Times  it  is  "  a  question  of  international  mo- 
ment." Commenting  upon  the  statement  in  the  report  of  the 
American  Waterways  Commission  already  cited,  that  "  additional 
diversion  would  be  an  experiment  even  more  dangerous  than  that 
now  being  tried,"  the  Baltimore  Sun  adds,  "To  these  words  every 
patriotic  American  will  say.  Amen." 


A    COLLEGE    PRESIDENT   FOR  THE  WHITE 

HOUSE. 

"  T  N  a  word,  he  meets  all  the  exigencies  of  the  situation." 

-*-  This  is  the  last  sentence  of  an  article  in  the  April  North 
American  Review,  signed  "  A  Jeffersonian  Democrat,"  and  put- 
ting forth  what  it  considers  the  best  candidate  Democracy  can 
select  for  the  Presidency.  The  man  who  meets  all  these  exigencies 
of  the  situation  is  none  other  than  Woodrow  Wilson,  president  of 


COL.  GEORGE   HARVEY, 

Who  sees  a  Democratic  Joshua  in  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Princeton  University.  Some  weeks  ago,  it  may  be  recalled,  Mr. 
George  Harvey,  editor  of  The  North  American  Review,  at  a  din- 
ner given  by  the  Lotus  Club  of  New  York,  advanced  Mr.  Wilson 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The  name,  needless  to  say, 
was  wildly  applauded.  All  names  for  the  Presidency  advanced 
at  dinners  are  wildly  applauded.  Newspapers,  moreover,  always 
make   mention  of  candidates  thus  nominated.     Well,  since  then 


Mr.  Harvey  has  grown  more  enthusiastic  still  over  his  candidate, 
and  [the  article  in  lite  North  American  is  apparently  an  effort 
to  show  exhaustively  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  candidate. 

The  reasoning  of  "  A  Jeffersonian  Democrat  "  is  somewhat  after 
this  fashion  :  It  is  high  time  that  the  Democrats  were  thinking  of 
a  possible  candidate.  Victory  should  be  easy  in  1908  because 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  Republican  party  are  not  wholly  in 
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WOODROW  WILSON, 

Who  might  be  willing  to  lead  Democracy  out  of  the  wilderness. 

accord,  as  witness  the  differences  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  of  the  Administration  upon  such  questions  as 
tariff  revision  and  rate  regulation.  Tariff  revision  was,  and  re- 
mains, a  Democratic  doctrine  and  a  Democratic  plank.  The 
Democrats  are  bound  to  do  damage  to  the  Republican  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  preliminary  skirmish  should 
stimulate  the  desire  to  win  the  greater  battle  in  1908. 

To  which  section,  then,  shall  the  Democrats  turn  for  a  candi- 
date? Mayor  McClellan  is  shown  to  be  out  of  the  running,  as 
witness  his  own  pledged  word.  Mr.  Hearst  seems  extremely 
dubious.  Obviously  the  section  to  which  to  turn  is  the  South.  Is 
it  any  longer  true,  asks  the  writer,  that  the  nomination  of  a  son  of 
the  South  is  inexpedient?  "  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  Northern  Dem- 
ocrats, all  Independents,  and  many  large-minded  Republicans  are 
convinced  that  the  time  has  come  to  make  a  Southern  man  Chief 
Magistrate?"  Clearly,  a  Southern  man  must  be  the  next  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  Abundant  as  is  the  Presidential  timber  to  be 
found  in  the  South,  as,  for  instance,  Senators  Morgan  and  Pettus 
of  Alabama,  Senator  Daniel  of  Virginia,  Senator  Bailey  of  Texas, 
their  long  service  and  strenuous  tighting  for  the  South  "  are  ill 
calculated  to  allay  lingering  prejudices  that  ought  to  be  extin- 
guished and  to  quench  the  last  flickering  embers  of  sectional  ani- 
mosities." Indeed,  glancing  through  all  the  fields  of  activity,  the 
writer  is  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  to  turn  to  a  field  "  the 
usefulness  and  importance  of  which  to  the  nation  can  not  be  over- 
estimated." 

He  means  the  field  of  education,  which  has  already  given  us 
George  Bancroft,  Edward  Everett,  Andrew  D.  White,  and  others. 
Who,  at  the  present  day,  stands  higher  in  the  educational  world 
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than  Woodrow  Wilson?  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  is,  so  to  speak, 
amphibious.  Born  in  Virginia,  he  is  a  resident  of  the  North.  Be- 
sides his  career  as  an  educator,  he  has  written  much  on  politics 
and  history.  His  studies,  according  to  this  writer,  make  him  the 
ideal  of  a  statesman.  The  country  "needs  relief  from  the  strenu- 
ous and  histrionic  methods  of  Federal  administration  as  now  ex- 
emplified in  the  White  House."     The  article  concludes : 

"  It  needs  a  man  who  is  a  genuine  historical  scholar,  and  who 
has  conclusively  proved  himself  a  competent  executive.  It  needs 
a  statesman  of  breadth,  depth,  and  exceptional  sagacity,  an  ideal- 
ist, who,  at  the  same  time,  shall  be  exceptionally  sane.  It  needs 
a  man  who,  altho  steeped  in  Jeffersonian  teachings,  can  be  trusted 
at  a  given  crisis  to  ask,  not  what  Jefferson  did  a.  century  ago,  but 
what  Jefferson  would  do  n<rw.  It  needs  a  man  whose  nomination 
would  be  a  recognition  of  the  South,  which  the  South  nobly  de- 
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VISCOUNT  AOKI  AND   HIS  WIFE. 

He  is  known  as  the  "John  Hay"  of  Japan  and  is  Japan's  first 
Ambassador  to  America. 

serves,  and  whose  election  would  be  a  decisive  proof  of  the  full 
restoration  of  the  Union.  Such,  unquestionably,  is  the  man 
whom  the  country  urgently  requires,  by  whatever  political  party 
he  may  chance  to  be  brought  forward.  Such  a  man  is  Woodrow 
Wilson,  of  Virginia  and  New  Jersey.  We  add  that  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat, and  of  course  a  tariff-revisionist.  In  a  word,  he  meets  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation." 

"  It  might  be  well  for  the  Democracy,"  comments  the  Washing- 
ton Star  (Ind.),  "unless  it  is  thoroughly  Bryanized  or  Hearstized, 
to  nominate  Professor  Wilson  or  some  other  clean,  clear  thinker 
of  his  class."  The  suggestion,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Columbus 
Journal  (Rep.),  "has  created  a  favorable  impression,"  and  the 
Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.)  observes  : 

"  If  time  should  indeed  bring  it  about  thus,  then  verily  shall  we 
have  come  upon  a  satisfactory  solution  not  only  of  the  problem  as 
to  what  we  shall  do  with  our  Presidents,  but  also  of  the  puzzle  as 
to  where  shall  we  look  for  them." 


"  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  Russia  was  blind  to  the  growing 
military  power  and  to  the  preparations  of  Japan,  we,  on  our  side, 
until  a  few  years  ago  had  not  got  over  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
idea  of  the  Japanese.  Little  did  we  dream  of  Nanki-Poo  as  a  man 
behind  the  gun,  or  the  Lord  High  Executioner  as  a  capable  field 
marshal  subject  to  quotation  in  state  documents  issuing  from  the 
office  of  the  White  House. 

"  As  we  opened  up  Japan,  so  it  is  fitting  that  Washington  should 
be  regarded  by  the  Japanese  as  the  most  important  foreign  capi- 
tal, even  tho  Great  Britain  is  the  actual  ally  of  Nippon.  For  it  is 
at  our  seat  of  government  that  the  disputes  of  the  Far  East  may 
be  best  settled,  away  from  the  jealousies,  the  cabals,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  the  European  diplomatic  centers. 

"Viscount  Aoki's  arrival  at  the  Executive  Mansion  and  recep- 
tion by  the  President  will  be  symbolical  of  the  opening  of  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  Japan." 


Japan's  First  Ambassador  to  America. — Within 
the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 
remarks,  "Japan  has  developed  from  a  hermit  nation  into  one  of 
the  most  mighty  of  the  civilized  Powers,  with  a  modern  navy  and 
a  modern  army  that  have  been  tried  successfully  in  a  great  war." 
The  occasion  for  these  observations  was  the  sailing  of  Viscount 
Luzo  Aoki  to  represent  Japan  at  Washington  as  the  first  Am- 
bassador. Yet  it  was  only  in  1853  that  Commodore  Perry  "  dis- 
covered "  Japan,  and  not  until  1873  that  Japan,  once  greedy  of 
seclusion,  established  complete  diplomatic  relations.  The  Evening 
Sun  adds : 


YANKEE  CONSULS  EAST  OF  SUEZ. 

UNLESS  Mr.  H.  H.  D.  Peirce,  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  is  very  careful,  he  may  yet  become  famous.  Fame 
was  almost  thrust  upon  him  at  Portsmouth  last  summer,  when  he 
personally  conducted  the  peace  envoys,  only  the  envoys  somehow 
kept  in  the  foreground.  But  Mr.  Peirce's  last  appearance,  as  our 
own  Sherlock  Holmes  among  the  consulates  east  of  Suez,  has 
given  the  bland  secretary  a  fair  field,  and  considerable  was  the 
damage  he  caused  to  some  of  our  representatives  in  the  Orient. 
The  report  he  submitted  to  Secretary  Root  shows  that  our  most 
important  consular  officers  in  the  East  have  been  drunkards, 
grafters,  and  worse.  McWade,  who  was  Consul  at  Canton,  is  ac- 
cused of  gross  drunkenness  and  corruption  in  office.  Former 
Consul-General  Goodnow  has  eighty-two  charges  of  misconduct 
against  him.  Oscar  F.  Williams,  Consul  at  Singapore,  is  described 
by  Mr.  Peirce  as  "not  a  man  of  such  bearing  as  to  inspire  confi- 
dence." Mr.  Greener,  of  Vladivostok,  "  whose  habits  are  said  to 
be  extremely  bad,"  and  Levi  L.  Wilcox,  at  Hankow,  who  "can  not 
be  said  to  be  a  useful  consular  officer,"  also  come  in  for  a  men- 
tion in  this  report.  Now,  argues  the  New  York  Sun,  if  Mr. 
Peirce,  who  is  the  mildest  of  men,  and  bland,  if  not  childlike,  dis- 
covered all  this,  "sharper  eyes  would  have  seen  more  than  he  did, 
and  a  shrewder  talent  for  inquisition  would  have  made  the  indict- 
ment darker. "     The  Sun  adds : 

"  Some  of  the  black  sheep  are  out  now,  but  the  mischief  has 
been  done ;  it  will  take  years  of  the  square  deal  and  the  simple 
life  to  remove  the  stain  on  the  national  escutcheon." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  points  out  that  the  men  to  whom 
Secretary  [Peirce  is  obliged  to  be  unpleasant  are  McKinley  ap- 
pointees, and  is  glad  that  a  change,  as  embodied  by  the  Lodge 
bill,  is  at  hand.  The  Providence  Journal  thinks  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  somewhat  to  blame.    To  quote : 

"  Altho  Mr.  Peirce's  report  is  a  severe  arraignment  of  the  abuses 
which  Congress  is  still  reluctant  to  abandon,  a  portion  of  the  blame 
clearly  rests  upon  the  State  Department.  The  charges  against 
Goodnow  and  McWade,  at  least,  are  not  new.  The  former  Consul 
at  Shanghai,  in  particular,  has  been  the  subject  of  more  than  one 
official  investigation,  from  which  he  has  emerged  with  a  clean  bill 
of  health.  Mr.  Peirce  does  riot  pronounce  definitely  upon  this 
case,  but  the  charges  are  very  definite,  and  they  seem  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence.  If  Goodnow  is  an  unfit  man  for  the  post 
now  he  can  not  have  been  fit  when  the  State  Department  officials 
whitewashed  him.  No  one,  as  Juvenal  says,  reaches  iniquity  by 
a  single  bound.  McWade's  case  is  not  in  the  least  dubious;  he 
'was  disgracefully  drunk  and  made  a  public  exhibition  of  himself 
on  a  public  occasion  at  Canton.  Against  our  present  representa- 
tives at  Hankow  and  Vladivostok  serious  accusations  are  also 
brought ;  while  of  the  Consul  at  Singapore,  recently  removed,  it  is 
said  in  his  two  previous  posts  his  record  was  not  unblemished. 
Why,  then,  was  he  given  the  third  post?" 

The  Springfield  Republican  recalls  the  wild  reports  Mr.  Will- 
iams used  to  send  from  Manila  when  he  was  Consul  there  just  be- 
fore the  war  broke  out,  and  adds : 

"Consul  Williams,  it  will  be  recalled,  instantly  became  in  this 
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country  a  high  authority  on  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  vvc  were 
all  quoting  him.  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1900  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  brought  him  home  and  put  him  on 
the  stump.  He  delivered  an  oration  in  the  doubtful  districts, 
whose  most  thrilling  and  effective  passage  was  about  standing  on 
the  bridge  with  Dewey  at  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay.  The  reward 
for  his  political  services  was  the  Consul-generalship  at  Singapore, 
from  which  President  Roosevelt  has  been  obliged  to  remove  him 
because  of  hopeless  inefficiency." 

Take  it  all  in  all,  the  wonder  is,  says  the  Richmond  and  Man- 
chester A7ews  Leader,  that  the  consular  service   has  been  to  any 
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SECRETARY   H.   H.  D.    PEIRCE, 

Who  found  sad  goings-on  in  some  of  our  Far  Eastern  consulates. 

extent  efficient  and  free  from  scandal.  The  service  is  so  poorly 
organized  and  poorly  paid  that  it  gets  about  the  men  it  deserves. 
But  the  Consular  bill  will  change  matters.  "  For  the  incompetent 
and  the  vicious,"  rejoices  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  "  the  end 
is  in  sight."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  complains  that  "  most  of 
the  civil-service-reform  features  have  been  cut  out  by  the  Congres- 
sional spoilsmen  "  from  the  bill.     But  it  adds  : 

"  Much  can  be  done  by  the  President,  however,  to  offset  this. 
He  can  prescribe  regulations  precisely  as  he  and  his  predecessors 
have  done  for  the  civil  service,  and  he  can  absolutely  decline  to 
appoint  men  who,  altho  able  to  pass  examinations,  are  still  not 
men  of  the  highest  character.  Consuls  and  consul-generals  are 
still 'demanded  '  by  Senators  and  Representatives,  but  President 
Roosevelt  ought  to  be  able  to  decide  for  himself.  Secretary  Root 
is  certain  to  continue  his  agitation  for  a  complete  reorganization 
of  the  service,  and  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  to 
do  its  full  duty  would  complete  the  reform  it  has  so  well  begun." 

The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  advances  an  idea  that  is  worth 
mentioning. at  the  present  instance.  The  Times-Dispatch  thinks 
that  our  present  unfriendly  relations  with  China  are  not  wholly 
without  reason.     To  quote  : 

"It  is  worth  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  of  these  un- 
pleasantly advertised  consuls  held  posts  in  China.  China  is  the 
one  country  in  the  world  that  feels  anything  like  hostility  toward 
us  to-day.  Is  this  a  mere  coincidence?  China  has  met  this  coun- 
try in  our  immigration  posts  and  she  has  met  us  again  in  our  con- 
sulates. Is  it  any  wonder  that  she  has  formed  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  us  as  a  nation  ? 

"The  country  was  well  aware  that  the  Administration  was  ad- 
mitting to  our  foreign  service  quite  the  wrong  sort  of  men,  and 


Mr.  Peirce's  report  now  makes  that  fact  more  glaringly,  more 
painfully  apparent.  The  merit  and  promotion  plan,  which  the 
Senate  carefully  amended  out  of  tin-  excellent  Podge  bill,  would 
put  an  end  to  this  sort  of  thing.  The  merit  idea  is,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  emphasized,  at  the  bottom  of  any  genuine  and  sincere 
attempt  at  consular  reform.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  be  put  into 
effect.  Until  that  is  done,  not  even  the  recently  created  inspec- 
tors-general can  insure  us  a  really  efficient  or  even  reputable 
service." 

THE   SPREAD   OF   SOCIALISM. 

'  I  "HE  Socialist  movement  has  gained  so  much  ground  of  late 
-*-  years  both  in  Europe  and  in  America  that  publicists  and 
statesmen  all  over  the  world  are  beginning  to  devote  to  it  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  study  and  attention.  According  to  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  :  "No  subject  is  causing 
greater  concern  to  European  publicists  and  statesmen  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  than  the  amazing  spread  in  all  countries  of  the  so- 
called  Socialist  movement."  In  England,  according  to  this  corrp- 
spondent,  the  sudden  advent  of  that  new  force  has  dumfoundeu 
the  politicians  of  all  parties,  and  its  significance  has  as  yet  scarcely 
been  realized.  For  the  sweeping  victory  of  the  Liberal  party  is 
in  reality  the  swan-song  of  that  party.  It  foreshadows  the  party's 
destruction,  for  out  of  the  victory  of  the  Liberal  party  rises  the 
far  greater  triumph  of  the  Social  Labor  party.  As  Blatchford 
observes  in  The  Clarion,  the  leading  English  Socialist  paper: 
"  The  Labor  party  is  only  the  advance  guard  of  the  Socialist  party, 
and  the  Socialist  party  is  coming,  and  coming  to  stay."  The  fact 
that  the  Labor  men  have  cast  in  their  lot  at  the  last  election  with 
the  Liberals  proves  nothing.  In  the  words  of  The  Clarion:  "  It  is 
not  because  the  Liberal  party  is  not  prepared  to  go  the  whole  of 
the  way  with  us  that  we  are  hostile  to  them.  It  is  because  they 
are  going  a  different  way  altogether."  The  strength  of  the  Social- 
ist party  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  considered  elsewhere 
in  The  Literary  Digest.  But  it  may  be  stated  here  that  every 
Socialist  candidate  and  member  of  Parliament  signs  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  party,  from  which  this  statement  of  purpose  may  be 
quoted : 

"  To  secure,  by  united  action,  the  election  to  Parliament  of  can- 
didates promoted,  in  the  first  instance,  by  an  affiliated  society  or 
societies  in  the  constituency,  who  undertake  to  form  or  join  a  dis- 
tinct group  in  Parliament  with  its  own  whips  and  its  own  policy  on 


"  Twenty  lovesick  maidens  we — 
Lovesick  all  against  our  will ; 
Twenty  years  hence  we  will  be 
Twenty  lovesick  maidens  still." 

—Warren  in  the  Boston  Herald. 
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labor  questions,  to  abstain  strictly  from  identifying  themselves 
with,  or  promoting  the  interests  of,  any  section  of  the  Liberal  or 
Conservative  parties." 

A  wider  policy  still  is  foreshadowed  by  the  avowed  Socialists. 
Many  things  will  have  to  happen,  and  some  parties  will  have  to 
disintegrate,|before  that  wider  Socialistic  policy  is  put  into  practise 
in  England,  but  the  Socialists  are  sure  that  their  time  is  coming. 

An  ever-growing  current  of  republicanism  in  Germany,  accord- 
ing to  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  The  Sun,  will  yet  sweep  away 
monarchy  and  autocracy  from  Germany,  and  the  twentieth  century 
may  yet  see  "  a  great  republic  on  each  side  of  the  Rhine,  with 
Alsace-Lorraine  peacefully  divided  between  them."  It  may  be  a 
dream,  adds  the  correspondent ;  but  if  it  is  not,  if  fate  has  such  a 
revolution  in  store,  it  will  be  due  chiefly  to  one  cause,  the  spread 
and  finally  the  triumph  of  Social-Democracy.  After  sketching  the 
history  of  the  Social  Democratic  movement,  and  going  for  its  ori- 
gin so  far  back  as  Karl  Marx  and  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  the  writer 
gives  some  of  the  fundamental  aims  and  ideas  of  Social-Democ- 
racy as  follows : 

"  The  aim  of  Social  Democracy  is  not  to  divide  all  property,  but 
to  combine  it  and  use  it  for  the  development  and  improvement  of 
mankind,  in  order  to  give  to  all  a  life  worthy  of  man.  Work  shall 
become  a  duty  for  all  men  able  to  work.  The  word  of  the  Bible, 
'He  that  does  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat,'  shall  become  a  true 
word." 

Other  aims  are  to  do  away  with  the  commercial  aspects  of  mar- 
riage that  obtain  in  German  society,  to  insure  freedom  of  con- 
science to  support  absolutely  church  and  state  and  to  extend  these 
principles  beyond  the  confines  of  the  German  Empire.  All  these, 
together  with  such  privileges  as  universal  suffrage  and  secret  bal- 
lot for  men  and  women,  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press,  equality  of  men  and  women  before  the  law,  disestablish- 
ment of  the  churches,  free  legal  proceedings  and  free  medical  at- 
tendance, form  the  parliamentary  program  of  the  party.  This  is 
the  platform  with  which  Bebel  hopes  to  arrive  at  his  Utopia  and 
which  Prince  von  Buelow  takes  every  opportunity  to  deride. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Social-Democratic  vote  at  the  polls 
numbered  only  some  300,000  ;  in  1903  it  numbered  something  more 
than  3,000,000,  or  nearly  32  per  cent,  of  the  entire  vote.  The  one 
fear  of  the  Social-Democrats  is  that  after  the  death  of  Bebel,  who 
is  growing  old,  there  may  be  found  no  competent  leader  to  succeed 
him. 

The  Paris  correspondent,  in  describing  the  condition  of  Social- 
ism in  France,  quotes  from  an  article  by  that  advanced  French 
Socialist  Emile  Pouget,  editor  of  La  Voix  du  Peuple.  Says  Mr. 
Pouget: 

"The  French  working  class  is  organized  from  an  economic 
standpoint  into  a  party  of  class  strife,  the  Labor  party,  which  has 
adopted  and  made  its  own  the  doctrines  of  the  Association  Inter- 
nationale de  Travailleurs.  The  Confederation  Generate  du  Tra- 
vail is  the  controlling  organization  of  the  working-class  affairs. 
This  organization  is  absolutely  federative,  and  has  for  its  basis  the 
absolute  autonomy  of  the  persons  and  unions  affiliated." 

The  worker  gives  his  adhesion  to  the  union  of  his  trade,  and  the 
union,  not  to  remain  isolated,  affiliates  itself  locally  with  the  vari- 
ous unions  of  the  locality,  thus  making  the  Bourse  de  Travail,  and 
then,  from  a  national  standpoint,  with  the  union  of  the  same  trade, 
thus  constituting  the  Federation  Nationale  Corporative.  The  aim 
of  the  syndicate  organization  is  to  try  to  improve  from  day  to  day 
the  immediate  conditions  of  the  workers  by  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor,  to  increase  the  wages,  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
factories  and  workshops,  and  the  moral  independence  of  the  work- 
man. The  more  general  and  comprehensive  aims  of  the  party  are 
to  lessen  the  capitalists'  privileges  and  in  time  to  abolish  salaries, 
the  one  remedy,  they  think,  for  sweating  and  human  misery.  The 
outlook  of  French  Socialists  also  is  broad  ;  the  only  real  frontiers 
to  them  are  those  of  capital,  and  the  only  real  classes  are  two :  the 
sweaters  and  the  sweated. 


In  Russia  the  Social  Revolutionary  party  holds  that  true  democ- 
racy can  be  embodied  only  in  the  republican  form  of  government. 
For  the  present  its  aims  are  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  nation  the 
free  choice  of  the  form  of  government  and  of  the  establishment  of 
the  political  and  social  order.  This  party  will,  however,  resist  any 
form  of  constitution  granted,  so  to  speak,  by  the  grace  of  the 
autocratic  power,  and  will  continue  to  strive  for  these  guaranties: 
Freedom  of  speech  and  the  press ;  freedom  of  meeting  and  asso- 
ciation ;  freedom  of  creed  and  personal  security  ;  the  right  to  vote 
for  every  citizen  of  legal  age,  without  distinction  of  creed,  sex,  or 
race.  The  party  aims  at  the  establishment  of  a  federal  state,  based 
upon  a  wide  system  of  communal  and  municipal  self-government. 
In  short,  the  party  desires  a  Russian  republic.  The  party,  it  may 
be  said,  is  opposed  to  an  aggressive  foreign  policy,  and  if  it  had 
its  way  it  would  abolish  the  army  and  institute  a  national  militia 
instead.  In  all  these  countries  the  various  Socialistic  movements 
are  rapidly  and  constantly  increasing. 

And  how  is  it  in  the  United  States?  According  to  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Growth  of  Socialism,"  the  cry 
of  the  American  Socialist  is : 

"Let  others  talk  about  the  tariff  and  finance— the  enlightened 
workers  demand  the  ownership  of  the  tools  of  industry,  and  they 
are  building  up  the  Socialist  party  as  a  means  of  getting  them. 
The  working  class  alone  made  the  tools ;  the  working  class  alone 
can  use  them ;  and  the  working  class  must  therefore  own  them." 

The  working  class,  he  says,  are  beginning  to  spell  "  solidarity  " 
and  to  pronounce  "  Socialism."  They  are  yearning  for  emancipa- 
tion from  the  galling  yoke  of  wage  slavery.  Capitalism,  he  says, 
is  the  connecting  link  between  feudalism  and  Socialism.  Ac- 
cording to  his  statistics,  the  Socialist  vote  in  the  last  election 
showed  a  count  of  400,000,  but,  he  adds,  "  probably  twice  as  many 
were  cast."  From  now  on,  he  cries,  "There  is  a  new  Richmond 
in  the  field  ! "  

THE   RUSSIAN    ELECTIONS. 

"  T^  LECTION  returns  from  Russia!"  exclaims  the  Cleveland 
*— '  Plain  Dealer  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  and  draws  much  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  the  world  has  moved  swiftly  indeed  in  the  last 
twelvemonth  to  give  rise  to  such  a  phrase.  The  Plain  Dealer  is 
inclined  to  look  optimistically  on  the  elections,  even  tho  they  were 
not  wholly  free.  "  Nobody,"  observes  The  Plain  Dealer,  "  so  far 
as  is  recalled,  foresaw  the  French  Convention  of  '93  m  the  States- 
general  of  '89."  The  New  York  World  sees  dim,  but  large  possi- 
bilities in  the  upshot  of  the  St.  Petersburg  election.  Every  one 
of  the  160  Constitutional  Democratic  electors  was  victorious,  and 
even  in  the  Admiralty  Ward,  the  most  aristocratic  in  the  city,  the 
Constitutional  Democratic  ticket  received  three  times  the  vote 
cast  for  the  Conservative  candidate.  All  this  in  spite  of  wholesale 
arrests  and  intimidation  at  the  polls.  A  host  of  spies,  disguised  as 
peasants,  it  is  reported,  sharply  urged  voters  to  vote  for  "  God  and 
the  Emperor."    The  New  York  World  observes : 

"  Yet  in  spite  of  terrorism  and  injustice  the  Government  has  not 
been  able  to  secure  the  election  of  a  single  Conservative  candidate 
in  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  is  strongest  and  where  the  police  have 
been  most  active.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  what  the  complexion  of 
the  Douma  will  be.  The  peasants'  representatives,  who  will  form 
a  powerful  body  if  they  act  in  concert,  are  said  to  be  little  inter- 
ested in  anything  but  the  land  question.  But  they  clamor  for  a 
change.  It  would  be  a  strange  commentary  upon  the  futility  of 
the  Government's  influence  and  the  strength  of  the  revolutionary 
sentiment  among  all  classes  if  the  first  National  Assembly,  in  the 
face  of  official  treachery  and  tyranny,  should  meet  with  the  pur- 
pose of  demanding  a  written  constitution  from  the  Czar." 

The  New  York  Times  feels  sure,  at  all  events,  that  in  Russia, 
as  elsewhere,  "  revolutions  never  go  backward,"  and  puts  all  the 
trouble  there  down  to  political  inexperience.  Upon  this  inex- 
perience The  Times  comments : 

"  It  is  not  often  expressed  so  naively  as  by  that  hardened  old 
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militarist,  the  Governor  of  Odessa,  who  undertakes  absolutely  to 
nullify  the  Czar's  manifestos  by  refusing  to  recognize  the  choice 
of  the  qualified  electors,  and  who  bluntly  orders  those  electors  to 
choose  other  representatives  of  his  and  not  of  their  way  of  think- 
ing. This  must  be  pure  ignorance  on  the  part  of  General  Kaul- 
bars.  He  is  honestly  unable  to  perceive  'how  the  Czar's  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  carried  on  '  if  the  Russian  people  are  to  have  anything 
to  say  about  it ;  and  this  altho  the  Czar  had  distinctly  promised 
them  their  'say.'  " 

The  Douma  is  loaded  with  restrictions.  As  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  enumerates  them  : 

"  The  Douma  is  not  allowed  to  consider  certain  subjects  at  all. 
These  subjects  are  :  The  finance  minister's  reports  on  the  state  of 
the  Treasury;  charges  of  malfeasance  against  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Empire,  ministers,  governors-general,  and  military 
and  naval  commanders;  the  establishment  of  stock  companies 
with  special  privileges;  questions  relating  to  entailed  estates, 
titles  of  nobility,  etc.  In  view  of  these  restrictions  one  is  a  little 
inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  Russian  constituencies  that  re- 
fused to  take  the  Douma  seriously  and  made  a  burlesque  of  the 
election  to  show  their  contempt  for  what  they  regarded  as  the 
Czar's  pretense  of  concession." 

But  at  all  events,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "  there  is  reason 
to  expect  that  the  Constitutional  Democracy  will  control  the 
Douma,  and  that  will  mean  a  great  deal."     The  Tribune  adds  : 

"It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  of  course,  that  that  party  aims  imme- 
diately at  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  and  the  formation  of  a 
republic;  it  seeks,  rather,  the  gradual  development  of  democratic 
rule  under  a  monarchical  head,  such  as  that  which  prevails  in 
Great  Britain.  In  the  success  of  such  schemes  there  is  much 
promise  for  the  good  of  Russia." 

The  New  York  Sun  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  defeat  and 
discomfiture  of  the  Reactionists,  and  speculates  in  this  wise : 

"  It  is  reported  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II.  views  the  pros- 
pective success  of  the  Constitutional  Democratic  party  with  satis- 
faction, and  it  is  natural  enough  that  with  the  failure  of  the  Reac- 
tionists to  control  the  elections  their  influence  at  Tsarskoe-Selo 
should  wane.  All  of  the  St.  Petersburg  newspapers  but  two  sup- 
port the  Constitutional  Democrats.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Count  Witte  may  some  time  ago  have  tendered  his  resignation, 
but  it  now  seems  to  be  settled  that  it  will  not  be  accepted.  He 
will  have  the  honor  of  introducing  in  Russia  a  constitutional 
regime,  and  of  procuring  a  first  loan  of  $250,000,000,  which  is  im- 
peratively  needed   to   replenish   his  country's   treasury.      Then, 


having  played  Necker's  part,  he  may  be  expected  to  retire,  like 
Necker,  from  active  political  life.  Alter  the  Parliament  has  been 
Opened,  new  men  oi  ability  will  doubtless  reveal  themselves  in 
debate,  but  for  the  present  it  is  generally  expected  that  Count 
Witte's  successor,  the  first  Constitutional  Democratic  Prime  Min- 
ister, will  be  Prof.  Paul  M.  Milukoff,  of.  St.  Petersburg,  tho  the 
leader  of  the  party  in  the  Council  of  the  Empire  is  likely  to  be  Mr. 
Timiriazeff,  lately  Minister  of  Commerce,  and  then  reputed  the 
most  liberal-minded  member  of  Count  Witte's  Cabinet.  He  was 
chosen  the  other  day  in  St.  Petersburg  one  of  the  elective  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  and  has  since  expressed  the 
opinion  that  this  body  will  show  itself  much  more  liberal  in  its 
views  than  the  Upper  House  in  many  another  European  country 
where  the  members  are  hereditary  or  appointive. 

"This  is  a  wonderful  experiment  that  we  are  witnessing  in  Rus- 
sia, and  the  chances  now  are  that  it  will  succeed.  It  seems  to  be 
no  longer  practicable  for  Reaction  to  block  the  way  of  Reform." 


TOPICS     IN    BRIEF. 

Mr.  Taft  is  to  be  congratulated  on  one  thing.  Nobody  has  been  drowned  in 
the  Panama  Canal  yet. — Columbia  State. 

We  don't  want  to  be  curious,  yet  we  confess  a  desire  to  know  how  Mrs.  Long- 
worth  is  succeeding  with  her  help. — Indianapolis  Star. 

If  the  reactionaries  and  revolutionists  would  fight  it  out  to  the  finish  of  both, 
Russia  would  be  a  country  worth  living  in. — The  Jacksonville  Times-Umon. 

A  man  dropped  five  hundred  feet  from  the  top  of  a  Cincinnati  building  this 
week  and  was  not  hurt  in  the  least.  They  were  pickled  pigs' feet. —  The  Atlanta 
Journal. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  has  been  trying  on  the  ancient  armor  of  his  ancestors  and 
finds  it  too  small  for  him.  This  is  probably  especially  true  of  the  headgear. — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

It  is  more  than.suspected  that  Professor  Starr  has  been  subsidized  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  commissioned  to  obtain  the  basis  for  a  universal  language. — Roch- 
ester Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

It  is  said  that  a  chair  of  "monkey  talk  "  is  to  be  added  to  the  University  of 
Chicago.  It  is  a  little  surprising,  tho,  to  have  it  so  formally  recognized. —  The 
Baltimore  American. 

Southern  Democrats  assert  that  Judge  Parker  is  tr>ing  to  defeat  Bryan  for 
the  Democratic  nomination,  altho  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Bryan 
can  not  do  that  himself. — The  Washington  Post. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Democrats  should  not  nominate  a  Southern  man 
for  President,  but  there  is  every  reason  why  they  should  not  nominate  a  candi- 
date merely  because  he  is  a  Southern  man. — Buffalo  Express. 

The  firm  of  D.  &  A.  Rasstorgoueff,  Russian  merchants  in  Moscow,  has  failed 
for  $13,500,000.  This  is  the  largest  failure  ever  recorded  in  Russia,  with  the 
exception  of  the  total  failure  of  the  Czar. — Indianapolis  Star. 

A  Chicago  clergyman  thinks  the  police  could  reform  wayward  boys  on  the 
streets  by  talking  to  them  and  pointing  out  the  error  of  their  ways;  but  he  fails 
to  suggest  some  one  to  perform  the  same  service  for  the  Chicago  police. — The 
Washington  Post. 


KICK   AND  KICK   ABOUT. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  the  "  innocent  spectator  "  is  getting  all  the  worst 
of  it.  —Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


NO  COMMON   CARRIER. 

Uncle  Sam— I  don't  know  as  it  matters  how  I  get  there,  just  so  I  arrive. 

—Bartholomew  in  Minneapolis  Journal. 


THE   VICISSITUDES   OF  YOUR   UNCLE   SAMUEL 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


A  CURIOUS    DEFICIENCY    IN  THE   CELTIC 

GENIUS. 

'  I  ^HE  Celtic  mind,  says  Mr.  Charles  Leonard  Moore,  would 
•■-  seem  to  be  either  too  fine  and  frail  or  too  extravagant  and 
florid  to  create  perfect  works  of  art.  "It  either  has  not  the 
strength  to  build  them  at  all  or  it  overloads  them  until  they  break 
down."  The  relics  of  Celtic  poetry  suggest  to  him  Milton's  de- 
scription of  the  animal  creation,  when  all  the  beasts  were  strug- 
gling from  the  ground—"  the  lion  pawing  to  get  free  its  hinder 
parts."  Thus,  "half  vital,  half  encumbered  and  embarrassed  by 
the  matter  of  which  they  are  made,  the  Celtic  legends  start  out 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Independent,"  New  York. 

ANATOLE  LE  BRAZ, 

"  The  most  complete  literary  incarnation  of  the  Celdc  revival  in 
France.''  He  is  now  in  this  country  lecturing;  on  Celtic  !iter?ture 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Alliance  Franchise. 

into  the  world  of  art."  Neither  the  Heroic  Cycle  of  Ulster  nor 
the  legends  of  Finn  nor  "The  Four  Branches  of  the  Mabinogi," 
Mr.  Moore  maintains,  can,  in  their  old  shape,  hope  to  become 
world  poems.  "The  Celtic  genius  which  wrought  them  had  nearly 
all  the  poetic  gifts,  except  the  gift  to  look  before  and  after,  to 
group  each  part  in  reference  to  the  whole."  Hence  "  this  magnifi- 
cent poetic  material  lies  open  to  the  privacy  of  the  poets  of  the 
world,"  since  it  lacks  the  defense  which  the  greatest  poetry  pos- 
sesses of  having  already  found  more  perfect  expression  than  any 
new  poet  can  possibly  find  for  it.  The  Celtic  genius  "has  given 
us  by  the  basketful  themes  unsurpassed  in  literature,  as  yet  only 
slightly  wrought  by  art."  What,  asks  Mr.  Moore  (in  the  Chicago 
Dial),  are  we  to  do  with  this  treasure-trove? 

"Shall  we  take  Walt  Whitman's  invitation  and 'cross  out  the 
immensely  overpaid  account  of  Troy,  Ulysses  wanderings,'  and 
turn  to  this  new  material  for  themes  and  inspiration?  Or  must  we 
accept  the  fragmentary  and  amorphous  Welsh  and  Irish  poems  as 
final  and  sacred  works  of  art?  Renan  said  sadly,  'We  Celts  will 
never  build  our  Parthenon — marble  is  not  for  us,'  but  he  claimed 
for  his  race  the  thrilling,  penetrating  cry  which  shakes  and  inspires 
the  world.  I  speak  under  the  protection  of  Renan's  name  when  I 
say  that  Celtic  literature  has  produced  no  great  work.  Its  most 
powerful  and  effective  production,  the  Arthurian  legend,  owes  only 
its  germ  and  origin  to  Celtic  genius  ;  it  was  built  up  by  many 
hands  in  many  lands.  Ireland  is  the  home  of  the  fairy  folk,  the 
Aes  Sklhe,  yet  no  Celtic  work  can  compare  with  Shakespeare's 


fairy  comedy.  Wild  Wales,  both  the  real  land  and  its  mirrored 
image  in  song,  overflows  with  glamour,  but  what  Welsh  poem 
equals  Coleridge's  'Christabel'  in  undefinable  depths  of  magic 
meaning?  Unconquered  courage,  stormy  despair  are  in  the 
Scotch  Ossian,yet  these  qualities  are  carried  to  far  greater  heights 
in  Milton  and  Byron.  The  Celtic  charm  of  expression  is  keen  and 
vivid,  but  Wordsworth  and  Keats  outmatch  it  beyond  compare. 
If  we  accept  Arnold's  view  that  many  of  the  finest  qualities  of 
English  poetry  entered  it  from  Celtic  sources  we  must  decide  that 
the  Celtic  genius  is  a  fecundating  pollen,  powerful  when  blown 
abroad,  but  almost  inert  when  it  remains  at  home." 


SEARCHING   THE  JOINTS   IN   WAGNER'S 

ARMOR. 

"  \  DANIEL  in  petticoats  come  to  musical  judgment."  ex- 
l\  claims  Mr.  James  Huneker,  in  reporting  certain  incisive 
criticisms  passed  by  Mrs.  Craigie  (John  Oliver  Hobbes)  upon  the 
genius  of  Richard  Wagner.  Wagner  has  never  been  the  voice  of 
the  German  race,  as  Goethe  was,  says  Mrs.  Craigie.  "  He  was 
emphatically  self-absorbed,  a  colossal,  but,  nevertheless,  limited 
individuality."  "The  prophetic  quality  in  the  'Ring'  has  no  sig- 
nificance for  his  own  nation  ;  it  is  autobiography,  not  epic."  His 
work  is  "abnormal  and  a  novelty,  and  no  acquisition  in  the  high- 
est sense  to- dramatic  art."  He  "was  not  a  philosopher,  he  was 
not  genial,  he  did  not  care  for  humanity."  He  "  is  not  as  a  tragic 
poet  among  those  even  of  the  second  rank."  He  lacks  "  the  reti- 
cence peculiar  to  great  art,"  and  is  guilty  of  "  monstrous  overstate- 
ment." His  art  was  "  too  personal,  nervous,  overcharged  "  ;  and 
the  vast  crowd  "  who  wait  in  the  market-place  to  dance  to  any  piping 
on  the  sensual  strings,  go  to  him,  not  for  his  incomparable  gifts, 
but  because  he  seems  a  sensation-monger  with  a  hurdy-gurdy."' 
These  are  a  few  of  the  points  at  which  the  brilliant  novelist  probes 
the  great  musician's  weakness,  in  an  interview  recorded  in  the 
New  York  He7-ald.     To  quote  more  fully  : 

"The  prophetic  quality  in  the  'Ring  '  has  no  significance  for  his 
own  nation.  It  is  autobiography,  not  epic;  and  we  should  re- 
member that  the  real  'Nibelungen  lied'  is  an  epic,  just  as  the 
'Iliad'  and  the  'Odyssey 'are  epics.  Wagner,  however,  mixed 
these  old  poems  with  the  Scandinavian  Sagas,  added  many  fan- 
tastic inventions  of  his  own  and  made  them  into  inept  allegories. 
The  result  is  bad  mythology  and  worse  drama.  His  long  mono- 
logs,  his  endless  repetitions,  the  abruptness  of  the  action  after 
wearisome  development,  could  not  be  tolerated  on  the  stage  but 
for  the  restlessness  of  his  orchestral  effects.  The  play  drags ;  the 
music,  however,  is  incessantly  surging,  ringing,  shrieking,  groan- 
ing, howling;  its  appeals  to  the  senses  are  so  crude  that  people 
who  detest  what  are  called 'classic  composers '  respond  readily 
enough  to  the  noise  and  sensuality  of  the  'Ring.'  A  French  critic 
has  well  said  that  in  lyric  drama  all  the  personages  are  real  beings 
living  a  life  superior  to  humanity,  but  living  it  all  the  same.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  deny  the  vitality  of  Wagner's  characters. 
His  gods  and  demigods  have  the  strength  of  the  animals  in  ^Esop's 
Fables;  they  never  rise  above  that  level  either  in  the  shameless- 
ness  of  their  egoism  or  the  directness  of  their  various  appetites. 
The  feeling  is  genuine,  but  it  is  never  sublime;  it  is  never  com- 
pletely human,  and  so.  for  all  the  magnitude  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, it  is,  if  considered  soberly,  as  he  meant  it  to  be  considered, 
abnormal  and  a  novelty,  and  no  acquisition  in  the  highest  sense  to 
dramatic  art 

"  Wagner  approached  the  legend  of  the  San  Grail  just  as  he  ap- 
proached the  legend  of  the 'Ring' — without  love.  He  was  not 
pious,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  impious.  He  was  deeply  interested. 
He  took  them  both,  as  we  say,  'seriously.'  But  tragedy  and  re- 
ligion are  beyond  'seriousness.'  They  demand  quite  another  spirit 
— simplicity.  Wagner  was  too  clever,  too  knowing.  Goethe  was 
so  Olympian  that  lie  ignored  all  machines;  Wagner  thought  so 
much  about  the  machine  that  he  forgot  that  they  were  made  after 
all,  for  the  gods 

"Wagner  is  not  as  a  tragic  poet  among  those  even  of  the  second 
rank.  His  instinct  as  a  playwright  was  of  the  stage,  stagey.  He 
thought    too    much    of    the    scenery,   of    the   limelight,  and  the 
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directions.  .  .  .  The  performers  have  to  follow— in  gesture,  facial 
expression,  and  tone  of  voice— the  descriptive  music.  Neither  in- 
spiration nor  emotion  is  possible  to  a  mimetic  artist  who  is 
tethered  at  the  crucial  minute  to  a  conductor's  baton.  The  effect 
is  pompous,  tiresome,  grotesque.  Sincerity  is  out  ot  the  question. 
.  .  .  But  when  music  so  onomatopoetic  as  Wagner's  receives  a 
further  very  material  illustration  on  the  scene,  we  get  too  much 
zeal.  The  reticence  peculiar  to  great  art  is  lost ;  we  receive  in  its 
stead  monstrous  overstatement.  The  music  destroys  ah  reality  in 
the  drama,  and  the  drama  degrades  the  music.  Music  is  reverie 
—action  in  thought,  the  language  of  silence.  Drama  is  the  poetry 
of  action  and  speech.  No  poet  who  had  the  least  appreciation  of 
acting  or  the  least  feeling  for  the  grandeur  of  the  human  form  and 
countenance  as  a  perfect  instrument  for  every  shade  of  outward 

emotional  expression  would  have  made  such  mistakes 

"  As  a  composer,  even  if  he  has  mastered  the  technic  of  Bach 
and  covered  more  ground  than  Beethoven,  Wagner  has  never 
caught  the  spirituality  of  the  one  nor  approached  the  heights  of 
the  other.  When  he  might  have  soared  he  relied  upon  the  scene- 
painter  and  imitation  clouds  on  gauze," 

On  the  other  hand,  admits  Mrs..  Craigic,  Wagner  is  "supreme 
among  the  greatest  in  his  representation  of  nature."     We  read  : 

"Wagner  alone  has  seized  the  music  of  the  earth.  No  one  else 
has  caught  and  enchained  forever  the  mysteries  of  life  'outdoors  : 
—the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  the  fall  of  night  on  black 
mountains,  fiercest  gales,  the  melancholy  of  sunset,  the  spell  of  a 
spring  morning,  the  break  of  day,  the  madness  of  the  storm,  the 
flow  of  the  river,  the  singing  of  rushes  in  a  pool,  the  rage  and 
hunger  of  the  sea,  and  the  wrath  of  the  tempest.  For  these  phys- 
ical forces  he  shows  an  unerring  and  serene  sympathy  ;  no  'per- 
sonal equation  '  disturbed  his  genius  in  this  regard,  or  drove  him 
out  of  sheer  hostility  to  human  nature,  as  he  found  it,  to  utter  the 
word  too  much.  It  is  the  cruel  reproof  of  time  and  destiny  that 
a  man  of  Wagner's  genius  should  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  pes- 
simistic sensualist  who  twangs  the  old  song  of  self-indulgence  in  a 
louder  and,  therefore,  newer  way." 


A  GERMAN    FLING   AT   FRENCH   ART. 

WE  are  so  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  France  as  an  originator 
of  new  movements  in  the  art  world  that  lamentations  over 
the  conservatism  of  French  art  are  peculiarly  arresting.  "The 
leaders  of  the  French  art  policy,"  says  The  Continental  Corre- 
spondence (Berlin),  which  is  bitterly  anti-French,  "  are  very  shy  of 
anything  new,  a  fact  of  which,  in  general,  foreign  countries  are 
hardly  aware."  This  is  especially  evident  in  the  history  of  the 
impressionists  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  says  the  writer,  who 
points  out  that  even  those  who  are  not  ardent  admirers  of  this 
school  must  admit  that  as  a  historical  phenomenon  it  deserves 
due  representation  in  the  French  museum.  Nevertheless,  he 
states : 

"The  administrative  authorities  disputed  for  years  ere  they 
would  consent  to  accept  the  present— mark  the  words:  the  pres- 
ent!— of  Manet's  'Olymphia,'  and  similarly  they  have  only  ac- 
cepted part  of  the  Caillebotte  impressionist  collection  that  was 
offered  to  them,  and  then  only  after  long  wrangling.  Reference 
has  often  been  made  to  the  circumstance  that  works  thus  refused 
in  the  artists'  own  country  are  more  likely  to  find  a  home  in  Ger- 
man collections  at  Berlin,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Dresden,  and 
Hagen.  The  national  solicitude  for  art  in  France  on  account  of 
lack  of  understanding  and  the  compulsion  exercised  in  political 
quarters  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  art  policy  pursued  by 
the  city  of  Paris  is,  on  the  other  hand,  much  freer,  fresher,  and 
smarter,  and  its  museum  in  the  Petit  Palais,  on  the  Champs 
Elysees,  has  become  in  very  few  years  an  institute  equal  and  even 
in  many  respects  superior  to  the  Luxembourg." 

Turning  to  the  suggestion  of  a  new  building  to  house  the  Lux- 
embourg collection,  the  writer  asks :  "  Would  its  excessive  medi- 
ocrity not  have  a  more  depressing  effect  in  new  rooms  than  it  has 
already?"  Each  year,  he  says,  the  art  purchases  of  the  state — 
which  expends  a  million  francs  annually  for  works  of  art — serve 
"very  sensibly  to  lower"  the  artistic  level  of  the  Luxembourg 
collection. 


NATIONAL  TRAITS   IN    MUSIC   STUDY. 

THEODOR  LESCHETIZKY,  the  world-famous  music  teach- 
er of  Vienna,  among  whose  distinguished  pupils  those 
known  in  America  are  I'adercwski,  Mark  Hambourg,  Gabrilo- 
witch,  Helen  llopekind,  and  fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  makes 
some  striking  generalizations  from  his  experience  with  his  very 
cosmopolitan  classes.  Annette  Hullah,  in  her  new  life  of  this 
teacher  in  the  "  Living  Masters  of  Music  "  series,  records  these 
generalizations.  Lescheli/.ky's  method  of  teaching  is  primarily 
psychological,  and  involves  not  only  personal  idiosyncrasy,  but 
racial  traits.     Says  M  iss  1 1  ullah  : 

"  From  the  English  he  expects  good  musicians,  good  workers, 
and  bad  executants;  doing  by  work  what  the  Slav  does  by  in- 
stinct; their  heads  serving  them  better  than  their  hearts. 

"The  Americans  he  finds  more  spontaneous.  Accustomed  to 
keep  all  their  faculties  in  readiness  for  the  unexpected,  their  per- 
ceptions are  quick,  and  they  possess  considerable  technical  facil- 
ity. They  study  perhaps  more  for  the  sake  of  being  up  to  date 
than  for  the  love  of  music. 

"The  Russians  stand  first  in  Leschetizky's  opinion.  United  to 
a  prodigious  technique,  they  have  passion,  dramatic  power,  elemen- 
tal force,  and  extraordinary  vitality.  Turbulent  natures,  difficult 
to  keep  within  bounds,  but  making  wonderful  players  when  they 
have  the  patience  to  endure  to  the  end. 

"  The  Pole,  less  strong  and  rugged  than  the  Russian,  leans  more 


THEODOR  LESCHETIZKY, 

The  world-famous  teacher  of  the  piano-forte,  who  has  numbered 
among  his  pupils  Paderewski,  Mark  Hambourg,  Gabrilowitch,  and 
Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler. 

to  the  poetical  side  of  music.  Originality  is  to  be  found  in  all  he 
does;  refinement,  an  exquisite  tenderness,  and  instinctive  rhythm. 

"The  French  he  compares  to  birds  of  passage,  flying  lightly  up 
in  the  clouds,  unconscious  of  what  lies  below.  They  are  dainty, 
crisp,  clear-cut  in  their  playing,  and  they  phrase  well. 

"The  Germans  he  respects  for  their  earnestness,  their  patient 
devotion  to  detail,  their  orderliness,  and  intense  and  humble  love 
of  their  art.     But  their  outlook  is  a  little  gray. 

"The  gentle  Swedes,  in  whom  he  finds  much  talent,  are  more 
sympathetic  to  him  ;  and  the  Italian  he  loves,  because  he  is  Ital- 
ian— tho  he  can  not,  as  a  rule,  play  the  piano  in  the  very  least. 

" '  Ah  !  what  a  marvel  I  could  make  could  I  mix  you  all  up  ! '  he 
says  ;  'what  a  marvel  I  could  make  ! '  " 

Miss  Hullah  goes  on  to  tell  us  what  the  often-heard  phrase, 
"the  Leschetizky  method,"  really  means.     The  "method"  is  not, 
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as  many  probably  suppose,  a  technical  system,  altho  this  impres- 
sion is  not  surprising  in  face  of  the  fact  that  certain  technical 
characteristics — "an  emphasized  rhythm, clearness,  inaudible  ped- 
aling, and  brilliance  in  staccato  passages" — are  noticeable  in  his 
pupils.  We  learn,  however,  that  the  larger  part  of  the  pupil's 
time  is  devoted,  not  to  the  development  of  manual  skill,  but  to  the 
art  of  studying  the  music  written  for  the  piano.  In  respect  to  the 
fact  that  "study"  is  the  primary  aim,  Leschetizky's  method  dif- 
fers from  all  others.  After  this  in  importance  come  "  that  of  the 
effects  to  be  obtained  from  the  instrument,"  and  third,  "  that  of 
the  development  of  the  hand."  The  writer  states  the  case  more 
generally  in  this  passage  : 

"  Concentrated  thought  is  the  basis  of  Leschetizky's  principles, 
the  corner-stone  of  his  method.  Without  it  nothing  of  any  per 
manent  value  can  be  obtained,  either  in  art  or  anything  else.  No 
amount  of  mechanical  finger-work  can  take  its  place  ;  and  the 
player  who  repeats  the  same  passage,  wearily  expectant  that  he 
will  accomplish  it  in  the  process  of  time,  is  a  lost  soul  on  a  hope- 
less quest.  Leschetizky  enumerates  the  essential  qualities  of  good 
work  as  follows :  First,  an  absolutely  clear  comprehension  of  the 
principal  points  to  be  studied  in  the  music  on  hand  ;  a  clear  per- 
ception of  where  the  difficulties  lie,  and  of  the  way  in  which  to 
conquer  them;  the  mental  realization  of  these  three  facts  before 
they  are  carried  out  by  the  hands." 


maybe  recognized  in  Heine,  yet  lacking  those  brighter  touches  we 
so  constantly  meet  in  them.  .  .  .  Fate  dealt  him  all  the  blows  she 
can  chastise  poor  humanity  with.     He  loved  his  cousin — but  by 


A   POET  WITHOUT   HONOR    IN    HIS   OWN 
COUNTRY. 

ALTHO  Heinrich  Heine  has  so  stamped  his  own  individuality 
upon  Germany's  lyric  poetry  that,  according  to  Dr.  Max 
Nordau,  no  German  can  now  write  poetry  without  "some  faint  rever- 
beration of  his  incomparable  music  clinging  to  it  in  form  or  rime," 
yet  even  now,  half  a  century  after  his  death,  Germany  has  no  for- 
mal monument  to  his  memory.  In  Paris,  in  the  Ionian  island  of 
Corfu,  in  New  York  city,  are  such  memorials  to  be  found,  but  not 
in  his  native  land.  Among  the  causes  contributing  to  this  strange 
neglect  Dr.  Georg  Brandes,  in  his  recent  volume,  "Young  Ger- 
many," names  Heine's  infatuation  for  France,  his  supposed  or 
real  frivolity,  his  un-German  extraction  and  wit,  his  sentimental- 


THE   HEINE    FOUNTAIN, 

At  i6ist  Street  and  the  Concourse,  New  York.  This  memorial  was 
originally  designed  for  Heine's  native  town  of  Diisseldorf,  but  per- 
mission to  place  it  was  refused  by  the  German  Government. 

ity,  his  foppery,  his  wantonness,  and,  lastly,  the  defiant  manner  in 
which  he  parades  his  irreligion. 
1     Heine,  says  Dr.  Max  Nordau  (writing  in  the  London  Outlook), 
is  "  the  prototype  of  the  saturnine  poet — to  whom   the  sun  never 
shone  unclouded."     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  All  the  sad  traits  of  Keats,  of  Shelley,  and  of  Byron  combined 


HEINRICH    HEINE, 

From  a  little-known   portrait  painted'  by  Theophil  Gassen. 
original  is  in  the  possession  of  Prof.  Eduard  Engel,  in  Berlin.    The 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Heine's  death  was  commemorated  on  February 
17th  of  this  year. 


The 
The 


her,  too,  he  was  scorned;  he  loved  his  country,  and  he  had  to 
leave  it.  In  order  to  follow  the  inborn  yearnings  of  the  poet  he 
broke  with  his  family,  on  whom  he  had  been  dependent.  The 
German  Bundestag  interdicted  all  his  books,  even  those  which 
were  at  that  time  not  yet  written  ;  thus  stopping  his  only  source  of 
possible  income.  He  sickened  in  the  very  blossom  of  life,  and 
suffered  for  long  years  such  tortures  as  canonized  martyrs  had 
only  to  endure  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time.  He  felt  all  pain 
ten  times  more  acutely  than  does  the  average  human  being,  for  his 
nervous  system  was  ten  times  more  highly  organized  ;  but  his 
capacity  to  suffer  was  limitless.  Such  suffering  was,  however,  in- 
separable from  the  condition  of  his  being.  Fate  treated  him  even 
as  heartless  fanciers  treat  the  nightingale,  blinding  it  in  order  that 
its  song  may  be  the  sweeter.     He  knew  it,  and  therefore  did  he 

say : 

Aus  meinen  grossen  Schmerzen 

Mach'  ich  die  kleinen  Lieder. 

And  the  most  touching  thing  of  all  is  that  in  these 'little  songs' 
there  is  never  a  complaint — never  a  mention  of  those  'great  suffer- 
ings.' And  this  is  one  of  those  traits  which  distinguish  him  from 
other  poets  whom  life  had  treated  ill  ;  he  neither  storms  nor  rages, 
as  did  Leopardi;  he  does  not  sob  or  complain  like  Nicholas  Lenau  ; 
seldom  is  he  as  mordantly  satirical,  as  sneeringly  contemptuous,  of 
life  and  the  world  as  was  Byron.  He  bears  his  fate  like  a  Spar- 
tan, and  his  lips  smile  even  while  the  pain  rages  like  the  tooth  of 
some  wild  beast  rending  his  flesh.  .  .  .  Only  now  and  again  does 
a  bout  of  acute  suffering  draw  forth  a  shrill  cry  of  agony,  and  such 
a  one  is  like  aery  from  hell.  These  are  the  cries  that  have  gained 
Heine's  poems  the  imputation  of  having  something  'devilish  ' 
about  them.  Yet  is  this  but  the  revolt  of  the  flesh  against  its  serf- 
dom to  the  soul — that  master-soul  that  so  quickly  reduces  the  slave 
to  slavery  once  more." 

Heine  once  said  that  he  "  bore  the  tear  of  laughter  in  his  armo- 
rial shield."  His  wit  is  characterized  by  Max  Nordau  as  "  resig- 
nation tempered  with  melancholy."  He  never,  we  are  told,  pos- 
sessed "  that   essentially  animal  attribute   of   being   able   to  give 
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himself  up  solely  and  entirely  to  the  present."  The  same  writer 
classes  Heine  as  one  of  "  the  three  molders  of  German  prose." 
We  read : 

"Luther  brought  form  and  method  into  the  language,  Lessing 
contributed  clearness,  simplicity,  and  a  greater  pliancy,  but  to 
Heine  it  is  that  the  German  tongue  owes  her  rich  color,  her  elec- 
trical force!  Luther's  'Bibel'  we  might  fitly  liken  to  ore— the 
bronze  whereof  great  monuments  are  molded  ;  Lessing's  '  Lao- 
coon,' as  also  his 'Hamburger  Dramaturgic,' are  solid  silver,  fit 
ware  to  ornament  the  tables  of  the  greatest  patricians ;  but 
Heine's  'Reisebilder '  and  incomparable  'Lutetia,'  these  are  the 
finest  gold  and  the  rarest  of  precious  gems — rubies  and  diamonds 
fit  to  deck  the  neck  and  arms  of  the  loveliest  of  women." 


POETIC  GENIUS   NOT   HEREDITARY. 

IKE  father,  like  son,"  is  a  homely  aphorism  which,  accord- 
■*— '  ing  to  the  late  Richard  Holt  Hutton,  misses  the  mark  in 
the  case  of  poetic  genius  of  the  first  caliber.  Mr.  Hutton's  obser- 
vations convinced  him  that  general  attitudes  of  mind,  like  the 
didactic  or  ironic  or  self-conscious  or  humorous  or  matter-of- 
fact,  are  frequently  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  but  that  the 
qualities  of  imagination  and  fancy  are  less  often,  and  the  highest 
poetic  gifts  are  practically  never,  so  transmitted.  In  a  recent  vol- 
ume of  brief  essays  collected  from  Mr.  Hutton's  contributions  to 
the  London  Spectator,  his  niece,  Elizabeth  M.  Roscoe,  includes 
one  dealing  with  this  question  of  inherited  literary  talent.  The 
inherited  didactic  attitude  that  has  gained  literary  expression  is 
found,  says  the  writer,  in  the  Edgeworths,  the  Wordsworths,  the 
Stanleys,  the  Wilberforces,  and,  most  of  all,  the  Arnolds.  In  the 
latter  case  there  was  a  notable  instance  of  the  transmission  of  the 
attitude  only,  for  Matthew  Arnold  set  himself  to  teach  almost 
nothing  that  his  father  had  thought  true.  Instances  of  greater 
rarity  are  cited  in  the  following  : 

"There  is  probably  no  turn  of  mind  which  is  so  often  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son  as  the  didactic  turn  of  mind.  On  the 
other  hand,  imagination  and  fancy  are  not  often  transmitted,  tho 
there  are  not  a  few  cases  in  which  father  and  son,  or  mother  and 
son,  or  father  and  daughter,  have  had  the  same  gift  for  holding  up 
the  mirror  to  society.  There  is  Dumas  pere  and  Dumasyf/j,  for 
instance  ;  there  is  Mrs.  Trollope  and  Anthony  Trollope,  who  not 
only  both  drew  characters  with  great  skill  and  humor,  but  drew 
characters  after  a  fashion  in  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize 
the  same  mold  of  mind.  Again,  there  is  the  case  of  Thackeray 
and  his  daughter,  tho  there  the  type  is  greatly  modified.  And 
there  is  the  case  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  his  son.  In  all 
these  instances  there  is,  in  the  case  of  a  definitely  imaginative  gift, 
a,  transmission  of  power  as  distinct  as  in  the  case  of  the  engineer- 
ing genius  of  the  two  Brunels  and  the  two  Stephensons." 

When  we  come  to  survey  the  field  of  poetry  the  instances  are 
extremely  few  where  the  talent  has  been  transmitted.  Mr.  Hutton 
cites  the  notable  exception  of  the  Coleridges  ;  Hartley,  he  thinks, 
"could  not  have  conceived  or  written  the 'Ancient  Mariner '  or 
'Christabel,'  but  the  'lyrical  cry  '  in  him  was  even  more  exquisitely 
pure  and  tender  than  it  was  in  his  father."  Then  there,  were  the 
two  Aubrey  De  Veres,  father  and  son  ;  the  three  Roscoes,  grand- 
father, father,  and  son,  and  the  two  Lord  Houghtons,  and  with 
these  the  possible  cases  cease.     Says  the  writer : 

"Among  the  greatest  poets,  I  know  of  no  instance  of  inheritance 
of  this  particular  faculty.  There  is  no  tradition  that  even  David 
or  Isaiah  or  Homer  or  /Eschylus  or  Virgil  or  Horace  or  Dante 
or  Petrarch  or  Tasso  or  Goethe  or  Schiller  or  BeVanger  or 
Hugo  or  Chaucer  or  Shakespeare  or  Milton  or  Spenser  or 
Burns  or  Scott  or  Shelley  or  Byron  transmitted  any  spark  of 
his  poetic  genius  to  descendants.  Not  very  frequently  does 
there  appear  to  have  been  any  special  power  even  of  another  kind 
in  the  descendants  of  poets.  Byron's  daughter  was  a  considerable 
mathematician,  which  seems  a  curious  transformation  for  force 
like  Byron's  to  undergo.  Chaucer's  son  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  Ambassador  to  France.      Many  of  Cole- 


ridge's nephews  and  grandnephews  were  distinguished  as  lawyers 
and  writers.  More  than  one  of  Wordsworth's  sons,  brothers,  and 
nephews  were,  or  are,  worthy  divines  and  college  teachers.  But 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Coleridges,  the  De  Veres,  the  Roscoes, 
and  the  two  Lord  Houghtons,  we  can  trace  no  transmission  of 
poetic  genius." 

Mr.  Hutton  regards  as  inadequate  the  theory  of  Galton  that 
"  poets  have,  as  a  rule,  strong  sensuous  tastes,  and  that  people  who 
have  strong  sensuous  tastes  are  apt  to  go  astray  in  life,  and 
squander  whatever  power  they  have."  This  theory  fails  to  ac- 
count for  the  failure  of  the  Hebrew  prophets — "among  the  great- 
est poets  of  earth"— to  transmit  in  one  single  instance  their  gifts 
to  their  descendants.  "  There  is  no  reason  of  the  kind  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Galton  why  /Eschylus  or  Sophocles  or  Virgil  or  Dante 
or  Milton  or  Scott  or  Wordsworth  should  not  have  founded  a 
family  inheriting  his  great  poetic  gifts."     Mr.  Hutton  concludes: 

"The  greater  poetical  gifts  are,  I  do  not  say  untransmissible, 
but  exceedingly  rarely  transmitted.  Like  the  inspiration  of  the 
prophet  or  the  self-forgetfulness  of  the  saint,  they  are  apparently 
the  unique  product  of  a  fusion  between  the  creative  Spirit  and  the 
individual  human  being  to  which  he  communicates  some  spark  or 
flash  of  his  own  unapproachable  thought  or  spirit  of  self-forget- 
fulness (if  I  may  properly  impute  such  a  quality  to  the  Infinite 
Mind),  and  it  does  not  seem  his  will  or  habit  to  produce  replicas 
of  genius  in  any  of  its  highest  forms.  Even  in  the  exceptional 
cases  I  have  noticed,  there  will  be  found  to  be  variations  so  re- 
markable that  it  is  rather  the  constitutional  poetic  temper  which 
is  inherited  than  the  individual  genius.  Still  it  is  rare  enough  for 
even  that  to  be  inherited.  As  a  rule,  there  is  a  curious  correlation 
among  the  forms  of  genius,  and  the  poet's  descendant  is  more 
likely  to  turn  out  a  barrister  or  a  judge  or  an  artist  or  even  an 
antiquarian  than  a  poet.  A  portion  of  the  energy  remains,  but  it 
takes  to  new  channels.  'The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
the  consecration,  and  the  poet's  dream,'  is  the  rarest  of  all  inheri- 
tances." 

A  reader  of  Mr.  Hutton's  essay  humorously  remarks  that  the 
writer  overlooks  a  very  plausible  economic  explanation  of  the 
dearth  of  poets  among  poets'  sons.  May  it  not  be,  he  suggests, 
that  the  sons  had  too  ample  opportunities  to  observe  how  unre- 
munerative  a  commodity  it  was  in  which  their  fathers  dealt? 


H^rcnv 


"  JAMES  WHITCOMB  REILLY  IS  GOING  TO  ESTABLISH  A  RETREAT 
FOR  AUTHORS  AND  POETS  IN  BEAR  WALLOW,  BROWN  COUNTY, 
INDIANA.      IT  WILL   BE   A   VERITABLE   ARCADIA." 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION. 


ELECTRICAL   MUSIC. 

A  DEVICE  by  which  a  performer  at  a  central  instrument  may 
make  sweet  music  in  a  thousand  distant  places  is  surely  the 

combination  of  music  with  telephony  that  we  have  been  awaiting. 

That  such  an  apparatus  has  been  devised  we  have  been  informed 

from  time  to  time  in  the 
daily  press,  and  the  mode 
of  its  operation  is  now 
described  by  T.  C.  Mar- 
tin in  The  American 
Monthly  Review  of  Re- 
views (New  York,  April). 
That  music  often  is  trans- 
mitted over  the  telephone 
we  all  know,  but  the  re- 
sults are  meager  and 
unsatisfying.  The  new 
instrument,  which  the  in- 
ventor, Dr.  Thaddeus  Ca- 
hill,  of  Holyoke,  Mass- 
calls  the  "  telharmonium," 
is  not  a  transmitter  of 
music,  but  rather  a  pro- 
ducer of  music  at  a  dis- 
tant point.  Says  Mr. 
Martin : 

DR.   THADDEUS   CAHILL, 


The  inventor  who  has  perfected  the  tel- 
harmonium in  his  laboratory  at  Holyoke, 
Mass. 


"  The  Cahill  telharmo- 
nium may  be  compared 
with  a  pipe-organ.  The 
performer  at  its  keyboard, 
instead  of  playing  upon  air  in  the  pipes,  plays  upon  the  electric 
current  that  is  being  generated  in  a  large  number  of  small  dynamo- 
electric  machines  ot  the  'alternating-current'  type.  These  little 
'inductor'  alternators  are  of  quite  simple  construction,  from  the 
mechanical  standpoint,  tho  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  inventor 
did  not  find  out  at  once  all  he  wanted  to  know  about  them.  That 
took  a  good  ten  years.  In  each  alternator  the  current  surges  to 
and  fro  at  a  different  frequency  or  rate  of  speed — thousands  and 
thousands  of  times  a  minute ;  and  this  current  as  it  reaches  the 
telephone  at  the  near  or  the  distant  station  causes  the  diaphragm 


volving  parts  of  the  little  alternators  are  mounted  upon  shafts 
which  are  geared  together.  Each  revolving  part,  or  'rotor,'  hav- 
ing its  own  number  of  poles  or  teeth  in  the  magnetic  field  of 
force,  and  each  having  its  own  angular  velocity,  the  arrangement 
gives  us  the  ability  to  produce,  in  the  initial  condition  of  musical 
electrical  waves,  the  notes  through  a  compass  of  five  octaves." 

In  order  that  an  organ  may  be  played,  somebody  or  something 
must  pump  the  bellows.  In  like  manner,  when  the  telharmonium 
is  played,  a  motor  revolves  all  the  little  interlocked  rotors  at  once, 
so  that  they  may  offer  their  plastic  currents  to  the  keyboard  to 
which  the  wires  from  the  alternators  lead.  This  keyboard  as 
shown  in  the  engraving  has  two  banks  of  keys.     To  quote  further: 

"  If  one  key  is  depressed,  the  circuit  is  closed  on  a  ground  ton^ 
and  one  or  more  allied  circuits  that  will  give  the  harmonics  corre- 
sponding to  that  tone.  But  the  currents,  before  they  go  to  the 
exterior  circuit  containing  the  subscriber's  telephone,  are  not  left 
in  their  primitive  simple  form.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  passed, 
as  they  might  be  in  ordinary  lighting  and  power  service,  through 
transformers,  where  they  are  blended  ;  and  in  these  'tone-mixers' 
the  simple  sinusoidal  wave  of  the  alternator  current  becomes  too 
complex  to  know  itself.  In  this  manner  highly  composite  vibra- 
tions are  built  up  which  fall  upon  the  ear  as  musical  chords  of 
great  beauty  and  purity  of  tone.     This  process  of  interweaving  of 


THE  SOURCE  OF  POWER. 

This  bank  of  alternators  can  supply  music  to  over  5,000  stations. 

of  that  instrument  to  emit  a  musical  note  characteristic  of  that 
current  whenever  it  is  generated  at  just  that  'frequency  '  or  rate 
of  vibration  in  the  circuit.     The  rest  is  relatively  easy.     The  re- 


THE  TONE  MIXER, 

'Through  which  the  musical  electrical  waves  pass  on  their  way  to  the 
receiving:  station. 

currents  can  be  pushed  very  far,  and  the  complex  vibrations  from 
different  keyboards  can  be  combined  into  others  even  more  subtly 
superposed  and  wedded,  so  as  to  produce  in  the  telephone  receiver 
the  effect  of  several  voices  or  instruments.  Within  the  range  of 
such  an  equipment  appear  possible  some  sounds  never  before 
heard  on  land  or  sea.  f 

"The  performer  at  this  keyboard  has  a  receiver  close  at  his 
side,  so  that  he  can  tell  exactly  how  he  is  playing  to  his  unseen 
audience  ;  and  it  is  extraordinary  to  note  how  easily  and  perfectly 
the  electric  currents  are  manipulated  so  that  with  their  own  in- 
stantaneity  they  respond  to  every  wave  of  personal  emotion  and 
every  nuance  of  touch.  It  is,  indeed,  this  immediateness  of  con- 
trol and  the  singular  purity  of  tone  that  appeal  to  the  watchful  lis- 
tener. A  musician  will  readily  understand  how  the  timbre  is  also 
secured  from  such  resources,  for  with  current  combinations  yield- 
ing the  needed  harmonics,  string,  brass,  and  wood  effects,  etc., 
can  be  obtained  simply  by  mixing  the  harmonics — that  is,  the  cur- 
rents— in  the  required  proportions." 

The  experimental  instrument  that  has  been  set  up  in  Dr.  Cahill's 
Holyoke  laboratory  is  said  to  have  cost  $200,000  and  weighs  about 
200  tons.  It  has  145  of  the  inductor  alternators,  mounted  on  11- 
inch  shafts  on  a  heavy  steel  girder  bed-plate  over  60  feet  long. 
The  switchboards  include  nearly  2,000  switches.  Later  equip- 
ments, we  are  told,  will  probably  be  less  ponderous.     As  to  the 
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current  consumption  in  the  receivers,  it  is  very  small — about  one- 
twentieth  of  that  in  a  glow-lamp,  so  that  a  very  few  horse-power 
go  a  long  way  in  the  new  art  of  telharmony.  Dr.  Martin  says  in 
conclusion  : 

"  Such  music  can  obviously  be  laid  on  anywhere — in  homes,  hos- 


THE   KEYBOARD   OF  THE   SYSTEM    OF  TELHARMONY, 

With  which  the  performer  plays  upon  the  bank  of  alternators. 

pitals,  factories,  restaurants,  theaters,  hotels,  wherever  an  orches- 
tra or  a  single  musician  has  served  before,  or  wherever  there  is  a 
craving  for  music.  The  dream  of  Bellamy  in  '  Looking  Backward  ' 
is  thus  realized,  and  beautiful  music  is  dispensed  everywhere  for 
any  one  who  cares  to  throw  the  switch.  The  music  from  these 
electric  pipes  of  Pan  may  swell  the  long  list  of  obsolete  instru- 
ments. Will  the  piano  join  the  spinet  and  harpsichord?  Who  now 
shall  need  to  strum  ?  " 


STRUGGLES   FOR  SUPREMACY   AMONG  THE 
BRANCHES   OF  TREES. 

MOST  of  us  have  watched  with  interest  the  growth  of  an  ever- 
green-tree whose  topmost  shoot  has  been  broken  off,  and 
have  seen  how  the  place  of  this  shoot  is  generally  taken  by  the 
nearest  or  strongest  side-shoot.  The  explanation  of  this  curious 
process  involves  the  questions :  Why  do  the  side  branches  grow 
horizontally  while  the  apex  grows  vertically?  Why,  when  the 
topmost  shoot  is  injured,  should  one  side-branch,  rather  than  all, 
begin  to  grow  upward?  The  subject  has  recently  been  investi- 
gated in  France  by  Leo  Errera,  who  concludes  that  the  apex  pro- 
duces some  substance  that  acts  on  the  side-branches  to  prevent 
their  growing  upward.  This,  of  course,  does  not  completely  solve 
the  problem,  which  will  finally  yield,  if  at  all,  to  some  other  inves- 
tigator, since  Mr.  Errera  has  recently  died.  His  work  is  noticed 
in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  February  24),  from  which  we 
translate  as  follows : 

"  Normally,  while  the  root  penetrates  into  the  ground  perpendic- 
ularly to  the  surface,  the  stem  grows  in  the  opposite  direction, 
along  a  vertical  line.  These  facts  are  explained  by  using  the  two 
phrases — ' positive  and  negative  geotropism. '  The  lateral  branches, 
however,  do  not  grow  vertically.  The  axis  or  shaft  of  the  plant  is 
especially  distinct  from  the  branches  in  most  of  the  conifers  ;  if  it 
is  destroyed,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  lateral  branches  takes 
its  place,  as  if  it  began  for  the  first  time  to  feel  the  effects  of  nega- 
tive geotropism.  The  most  plausible  hypothesis  is  that  the 
branches  are  always  subject  to  the  action  of  geotropism,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  an  influence  emanating  from  the  apex,  and  prob- 
ably such  that  the  direction  taken  by  the  branch  represents  the 
resultant  of  this  unknown  force  and  the  geotropism. 

"Errera,  either  alone  or  with  Mr.  Massart,  has  tried  a  number 
of  experiments  on  evergreens  of  various  kinds.  Except  with  arau- 
carias,  whenever  the  apex  is  removed  or  dies  there  is  an  upward 


movement  of  one  of  the  side-branches,  which  suddenly  takes  on 
new  and  more  rapid  growth.  With  the  araucarias  the  branches 
do  not  rise,  but  buds  develop,  one  of  which  gives  rise  to  anew 
apex. 

"But  in  any  case  there  is  a  common  phenomenon  in  all  trees, 
namely,  an  inhibition  exerted  on  the  growth  of  branches  or  buds. 
And  a  mass  of  facts  leads  to  the  assertion,  which  is  true  both  in 
animal  and  in  vegetable  physiology,  that  there  is  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  different  parts  of  an  organism  which  shows 
itself  in  constant  excitations  and  inhibitions. 

"  What  is  the  nature  of  these  ?  When  there  is  a  nervous  system 
we  attribute  such  phenomena  to  it.  But  tho  sense-organs  have 
been  discovered  in  plants,  we  do  not  yet  know  of  any  vegetable 
nervous  system.  So  Mr.  Errera,  following  modern  tendencies, 
has  attributed  the  preventive  action  exerted  by  the  apex  to  some 
substance  produced  by  it — some  anti-oxydase. 

"But  whatever  the  mechanism  may  be,  the  fact  itself  is  very 
interesting.  The  apex  of  the  stem  or  of  the  root  appears  to  be  a 
tyrant  which  forbids  the  neighboring  branches  to  rise  or  develop 
vertically.  If  the  apex  is  destroyed  there  takes  place  a  conflict 
between  the  branches  in  the  vicinity  which  strive  to  rise.  Some- 
times several  raise  their  heads  at  once,  but  generally,  in  the  course 
of  the  struggle  for  supremacy,  the  branch  nearest  to  the  summit, 
or  else  the  most  vigorous  one,  becomes  apex  in  its  turn  and  exer- 
cises the  same  tyranny  that  its  predecessor  wielded." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Results  of  Shell-fire. — The  accompanying  picture,  which 
is  from  The  Journal  of  the  United  States  Artillery,  shows  in  a 
vivid  way  the  probable 
results  of  the  bursting 
of  a  single  shell,  by  de- 
picting an  assemblage  of 
the  fragments  made  in 
an  actual  proving-ground 
test,  which  were  gath- 
ered together  and  photo- 
graphed. Says  Popular 
Mechanics,  commenting 
upon  the  picture  : 


FRAGMENTS  OF  BURSTED  SHELL. 


"The  average  citizen 
who  is  accustomed  to 
reading  of  shells  and  other 
munitions  of  war  rarely 
has  the  faintest  concep- 
tion of  the  fearfully  dev- 
astating effect  that  re- 
sults when  a  shell  ex- 
plodes  

"The  shell,  which  was 
known  as  a  6-inch  A.  P. 
shell,  originally  weighed 
102^  pounds;  the  recov- 
ered fragments  aggre- 
gated 94TV  pounds,  of 
which    the   largest   piece 

weighed  10X  pounds.  The  average  weight  of  the  pieces  was  2^ 
ounces.  The  shell,  which  was  loaded  with  black  powder,  on  being 
fired  from  the  gun  passed  through  six  inches  of  hard-faced  Krupp 
plate,  and  burst  when  about  eight  feet  beyond.  Arrangements 
had  previously  been  made  for  the  recovery  of  as  large  a  number 
of  the  fragments  as  possible. 

"  When  the  count  was  made  there  were  almost  650  pieces.  Had 
the  projectile  burst  in  a  group  of  men,  the  fatal  results  can  easily 
be  imagined." 

"The  Poor  Man's  Oyster." — This  name  is  given  to  the 
snail  by  people  in  France  and  Spain,  where  this  mollusk  is  not 
only  a  fairly  common  article  of  food  among  the  poor,  but  is  held 
in  great  esteem  by  the  gourmet.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Lancet  (London,  March  17): 

"  The  suggestion  that  the  snail  should  form  a  cheap  article  of 
food  in  this  country  has  been  revived  and  there  is  nothing  to  be 
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said  against  the  proposal  from  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  for,  prop- 
erly cooked,  the  snail  is  both  nutritious  and  tasty 

"  Care  must  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  the  snail  for  food 
purposes,  as  it  is  well  known  that  snails  feed  on  poisonous  plants 
and  it  is  the  custom  in  France  to  allow  a  few  days  to  elapse  after 
they  have  been  taken  from  their  feeding-ground  in  order  that  any 
poisonous  matters  may  be  eliminated.  Most  of  the  snails  in 
France  used  for  edible  purposes  are  collected  from  the  vineyards 
of  Burgundy.  Champagne,  and  Lorraine,  which,  we  may  be  sure, 
afford  a  perfectly  clean  feeding-ground  for  the  snail,  considering 
the  care  which  is  taken  to  protect  the  vines,  from  disease.  Ac- 
cording to  analysis  very  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  solid  matter  of 
the  snail  is  proteid  matter  available  directly  for  repairing  the  tis- 
sues of  the  body.  Besides  this  there  are  about  6  per  cent,  of  tat 
and  4  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter,  including  phosphates.  Com- 
pared with  the  oyster,  this  would  show  that  the  snail  contains 
about  100  per  cent,  more  nutritious  substances.  The  suggestion, 
therefore,  that  the  snail  should  be  used  for  food  is  not  merely 
sentimental." 

A   NEW   KIND   OF   LIGHTHOUSE. 

NJ  OT  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  new  steel-plate  light- 
"  house  that  is  to  be  built  at  Diamond  Shoals,  off  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  by  Capt.  Albert  F.  Eells,  of  Boston,  is  the  fact  that  Cap- 
tain Eells  is  to  put  it  up  and  run  it  for  a  year  at  his  own  cost,  and 
that  he  is  not  to  be  paid  a  cent  until  the  Government  has  operated 
it  four  years  more.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  if  all  is  well,  he  is 
to  receive  $750,000.  This  would  not  appear  to  be  an  excessive 
sum,  for  in  1902  a  government  official  reported  the  probable  cost 
of  a  lighthouse  on  this  spot  as  $1,588,000.  From  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York,  March  24),  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
these  facts,  we  quote  the  following  paragraphs  about  this  great 
engineering  undertaking  : 

"  The  foundation  for  the  lighthouse  will  be  a  massive  steel  cais- 
son in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone  with  a  cylindrical  base.  Upon 
this  will  be  erected  a  tower  comprising  essentially  a  plate-steel 
cylinder  with  a  slight  batter  from  base  to  top,  which  tower  will 
support  a  lantern  at  a  height  of  150  feet  above  sea-level.  .  .  .  The 
estimated  weight  of  the  entire  structure,  including  the  lighthouse 
and  contents,  is  to  be  27,000  tons.  The  displacement  of  water 
will  be  about  10,000  tons,  which  will  leave  an  effective  weight  rest- 
ing on  the  sands  of  the  Diamond  Shoals  of  about  17,000  tons,  cov- 
ering an  effective  area  on  the  base  of  8,960  square  feet 

"  The  caisson  is  to  be  built  at  some  shipyard  and  towed  to  its 
destination.  The  central  tube  in  the  caisson,  which  extends  from 
top  to  bottom,  is  made  of  curved  rolled  steel  plates,  attached  to 
the  ends  of  the  horizontal  floor  girders  and  to  the  bracings,  all  of 
which  when  riveted  together  will  form  a  vessel-like  caisson  of  cir- 
cular shape,  built  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  its  sea  voyage  and 
the  wind  and  wave  pressure,  after  its  final  settlement  into  the  sands 
of  the  Diamond  Shoals. 

"  All  the  inside  horizontal  girders  are  covered  at  the  different 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American." 

TOWING  THE  CAISSON   OF  STEEL  THAT  WILL  FORM  THE  BASE   TO 

ITS    LOCATION. 

elevations  to  make  temporary  floors  and  rooms  in  the  caisson.  It 
is  proposed  to  place  in  these  rooms,  at  the  time  of  towing,  the 
boiler,  engines,  pumps,  derricks,  dredging  apparatus,  concrete- 
mixing  machinery,  water,  sand,  and  cement,  and  the  different  ma- 
terials necessary  for  sinking  and  filling,  as  well  as  supplies  and 
equipment  for  the  workmen. 
"  A  portion  of  the  space  between  the  two  outer  shells,  and  part 


of  the  bottom,  will  be  filled  with  concrete  before  leaving  the  ship- 
yard, so  that  the  caisson  will  draw  about  21  feet  of  water. 

"After  reaching  its  destination  the  caisson  will  be  held  in  place 
by  suitable  anchors  and  cables.  It  will  be  scuttled  by  pumping 
water  into  the  interior  compartments  until  it  rests  on  the  sands  in 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American." 
HOW  THE  LIGHTHOUSE  WILL  LOOK  WHEN   COMPLETED. 

about  24  feet  of  water,  leaving  the  top  or  deck  about  56  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  ocean." 

After  the  caisson  has  been  scuttled  water  is  to  be  pumped  into 
the  side  compartments  above  the  sea-level,  and  it  will  then  be 
sunk  into  the  sand  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  will  first  be  lowered 
as  far  as  practicable  by  open  dredging  through  the  central  well, 
preferably  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  seas  do  not  run 
high.  Later,  the  water  will  be  forced  from  the  lower  air-chambers 
with  compressed  air,  and  laborers  will  enter  these  chambers  and 
assist  the  excavating  with  water  jets,  shovels,  and  special  tools, 
forcing  the  sand  toward  the  central  tube,  whence  it  will  be 
pumped  out.     To  quote  again  : 

"While  the  dredging  is  being  done  the  work  will  be  carried  on 
as  fast  as  possible  in  filling  the  different  chambers  with  concrete. 
The  material — cement,  crushed  stone,  granite  blocks,  boulders, 
supplies,  etc.— will  be  brought  to  the  caisson  in  lighters,  and 
hoisted  aboard  and  stored  in  the  different  rooms  to  be  used  when 
required.  A  balance  in  weight  will  be  preserved  between  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  the  structure  and  the  increasing  buoyancy  of 
the  surrounding  water  as  the  caisson  sinks  to  its  final  depth.  The 
caisson  may  thus  be  temporarily  held  at  about  the  same  level,  to 
facilitate  certain  details  of  the  excavation,  or  it  may  be  made  to 
sink  more  rapidly  in  the  sand 

"After  this  caisson  has  been  scuttled  and  sunk  a  few  feet  into 
the  sand  it  is  claimed  that  it  will  withstand  any  storm  that  may 
come  up  at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  by  the  time  it  has  reached 
its  total  depth  of  26  feet  in  the  sand  and  been  partially  filled  with 
granite  and  cement  and  surrounded  with  riprap,  it  will  withstand 
as  great  a  storm  as  has  ever  been  recorded  off  these  shoals. 

"  The  entire  shell  of  the  caisson  having  been  filled  with  concrete, 
and  the  central  tube  having  been  loaded  with  sand,  except  a  space 
of  about  12  feet  deep,  for  a  cistern  that  will  hold  15,000  gallons  of 
fresh  water,  and  for  rooms  14  feet  high  for  storing  the  oil,  water,. 
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and  hoisting-engine  for  the  lighthouse,  the  foundation  will  be  com- 
plete. The  erection  of  the  lighthouse  or  superstructure  will  there- 
upon begin.  The  lighthouse  is  of  steel  construction,  and  consists 
of  an  outside  circular  steel  shell  with  an  inner  central  steel  tube, 
which  contains  a  spiral  stairway,  chimneys,  and  ventilators,  all  of 
which  are  well  braced  by  steel  girders,  frames,  and  partitions,  and 
which  has  eight  different  floors  besides  the  lantern-gallery  and 
watch-room.  The  outer  shell  of  this  structure  is  to  be  lined  with  a 
layer  of  concrete  or  plaster  placed  upon  wire  mesh  or  expanded 
metal,  about  four  inches  thick." 


grate  is  a  simple  and  convenient  system  of  heating,  and  will  doubt- 
less meet  with  appreciation."—  Translation  made  for  THE  LITER- 
ARY Digest. 


HEATING    BY    INCANDESCENT   MANTLE. 

THE  invention  of  the  Welsbach  mantle  marked  a  distinct  ad- 
vance in  methods  of  gas-lighting.  It  is  now  common,  and 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  familiar  to  most  users.  We 
are  now  told  that  the  incandescent  mantle  may  be  applied  also  to 
heating-apparatus.  Writes  J.  Laffargue  in  an  article  on  "  Radio- 
incandescent  Grates"  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  March  10) : 

"The  incandescent  mantle  has  hitherto  been  used  only  for  light- 
ing purposes.  Mr.  Delage,  a  chemical  engineer,  has  devised  a 
new  mantle,  made  of  radio-incandescent  substances,  having  pro- 
nounced calorific  qualities,  which  can  not  fail  to  be  useful  in  do- 
mestic heating.  1 1  is  an  application  of  the  most  recent  discoveries 
regarding  the  properties  of  rare  earths  and  radiant  bodies.  The 
heating-mantle  in  question  is  composed  of  a  new  mixture  of  rare 
earths  in  which  the  dominant  active  substance  is  cerium,  which 
has  a  very  high  radiating  power.  It  may  be  estimated  that  such  a 
mantle  radiates  ioo  per  cent,  more  heat  than  a  Welsbach  mantle 
of  the  same  form  and  the  same  weight,  on  a  burner.  A  Welsbach 
mantle  transforms  the  obscure  heat  of  a  blue-flame  burner  into 
luminous  radiations  whose  spectrum  is  specially  rich  in  yellow  and 
green  rays  with  some  blue  and  little  red.  The  heating  mantle 
gives  a  spectrum  made  up  of  red  and  infra-red  rays,  encroaching 
much  on  the  invisible  part,  but  rich  in  heat-rays.  The  output  of 
the  apparatus  may  be  considered  as  40  per  cent,  greater  than  that 
of  the  devices  hitherto  known. 

"  This  apparatus  gives  out  no  more  poisonous  products  than  the 
Welsbach  devices  used  for  illumination  ;  the  burners  are  precisely 
the  same.  A  heating-apparatus  is  composed,  as  shown  in 
the  diagram,  of  a  number  of  intensive  gas-burners  (A)  disposed  in 
a  row.  Above  each  of  the  burners  is  placed  a  mantle  (2?)  called  the 
radio-incandescent  body.  The  mantles  are  heated  by  the  flame  of 
the  burners  ;  they  are  almost  nonluminous,  but  emit  a  very  intense 
heat  horizontally. 

"The  burners  are  grouped  in  the  device,  but  each  is  independent 
and  has  its  own  stop-cock.  Thus  a  satisfactory  degree  of  control 
is  assured.  There  is  never  observed  a  setting  back  of  the  flame, 
nor  explosion,  nor  whistling,  nor  flame  that  deposits  soot  owing  to 
scarcity  of  air-supply,  nor  lack  of  symmetry  and  consequent  poor 

control  of  the  flames. 
]  It  is  possible  to  put 
out  one  to  four  burners 
out  of  five,  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  lessen  the  heat- 
supply,  and  this  ar- 
rangement is  much 
preferable  to  that  in 
which  the  flames  are 
turned  up  or  down  to- 
gether. The  way  in 
which  the  mantles  are 
mounted  on  the  burn- 
ers makes  it  easy  to 
handle  them.  .  .  .  The 
whole  collection  forms 
a  rigid  body  which  may 
be  lifted  up  and  car- 
ried about  at  will.  On 
the  foregoing  princi- 
ples numerous  types  of 
grate  have  been  de- 
vised, among  which  we  shall  only  mention  the  two  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  arrangement  of  the  incandescent  mantles  may 
easily  be  seen.  All  necessary  precautions  have  been  taken  to 
carry  off   the   products  of  combustion.     The  radio-incandescent 


CONTINUANCE   OF  THE  SKY-SCRAPER. 

'THE  " sky-scratcher "  —  which  a  French  journal  recently  in- 
*  formed  its  readers  was  the  name  applied  in  America  to  tall 
buildings — is  apparently  to  continue  to  irritate  the  heavens,  despite 
the  gloomy  forebodings  of  some  engineers,  the  warnings  ol  real- 
estate  men,  and  the  protests  of  the  esthetic.  We  are  told  in  J'he 
Record  and  Guide  (New  York,  March  24)  that  the  currenl  year  \\  ill 
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FORMS   OF    RADIO-INCANDESCENT  GRATE. 

witness  the  erection  of  many  of  these  structures,  and  that  they 
"  will  probably  average  a  larger  number  of  stories  than  any  group 
of  sky-scrapers  which  have  been  built  in  any  one  previous  year." 
The  writer  regards  the  fact  that  these  buildings  will  tend  to  be 
taller  than  ever  as  worth  attention.  When,  a  few  years  ago,  some 
banks  began  to  build  low  buildings  on  expensive  property,  it  was 
predicted  that  the  day  of  the  sky-scraper  was  over.  The  writer 
of  an  article  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  even  asserted  that  sky- 
scrapers in  the  financial  district  had  become  uneconomical,  be- 
cause they  interfered  with  each  other's  light,  and  that  as  owners 
of  buildings  were  obliged  to  purchase  adjoining  property,  it  would 
have  been  cheaper  and  better  to  cover  the  whole  ground  with  a 
lower  structure.     The  Record  and  Guide  writer  says  of  this : 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  reasoning  had  some  cogency; 
but  when  the  writer  deduced  from  it  the  inference  that  sky- 
scrapers had  become  on  the  whole  economically  undesirable,  he 
was  going  altogether  too  far.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  owners 
of  expensive  property  who  erected  low  fireproof  buildings  on  the 
plots  they  owned  were  banks,  who  could  afford  the  luxury  of  such 
an  extravagance;  and  the  true  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
facts  and  conditions,  roughly  indicated  above,  was  entirely  differ- 
ent. The  true  inference  was  that  hereafter  a  man  or  a  corporation 
which  proposed  to  erect  a  sky-scraper  must  take  care  in  advance 
to  secure  as  much  light  as  his  tenants  would  need  by  purchasing  a 
large  and  well-located  plot  of  ground. 

"  When  a  corporation  has  secured  a  site  which  is  large  enough 
and  sufficiently  well  located,  the  tendency  is  to  build  not  lower 
than  formerly,  but  higher.  None  of  the  new  office  buildings  will 
be  less  than  eighteen  stories  high,  and  many  of  them  will  be  more. 
The  structure  now  under  construction  on  lower  West  Street  will 
rise  as  high  as  twenty-eight  stories,  because  its  owners  have  been 
able  to  secure  for  the  offices  situated  therein  an  unusual  quantity 
of  good  light.  The  newer  Singer  Building  will  have  a  tower  which 
is  higher  still,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  extension  to  the  building 
of  the  Metropo^tan  Life  Insurance  Company.  These  two  in- 
stances are  peculiarly  significant.  In  each  of  these  instances  the 
holding  corporations  own  very  large  plots,  only  a  fraction  of  which 
will  be  covered  by  the  tall  tower,  and  by  adopting  this  plan  they 
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secure  many  advantages.  They  can  obtain  the  additional  income 
which  can  be  derived  Irom  a  structure  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
stories  high,  while  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  to  the  offices  in 
the  tower  a. perpetual  supply  of  good  light.  Such  a  plan  has  the 
additional  merit  of  permitting  an  economical  disposition  of  the 
elevator  space.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  hereafter  variations 
of  this  plan  will  be  used  whenever  a  plot  can  be  purchased  large 
enough  to  make  its  execution  feasible.  A  corporation  such  as  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  which  owns  a  whole  block, 
could  erect  a  building  which  would  be  at  once  spectacular  and 
profitable,  by  covering  the  outer  rim  of  the  block  with  a  twenty- 
story  structure,  the  intermediate  section  with  a  twenty-five-story 
structure,  and  the  center  of  the  block  with  a  tower  as  high  as  good 
elevator  service  would  permit." 

The  spectacle  which  a  sky-scraper  of  this  kind  presents  to  the 
mind's  eye  suggests  to  the  writer  an  interesting  aspect  of  this  mat- 
ter. He  believes  that  such  a  building  could  be  made,  from  the 
architectural  point  of  view,  most  interesting  and  striking.  He 
says : 

"  The  tower,  merely  because  of  its  height,  would,  of  course,  be 
an  impressive  architectural  feature,  and  it  would  lend  itself  to 
much  more  effective  architectural  treatment  than  would  the  ordi- 
nary sky-scraper.  The  ordinary  skyscraper  is  generally  designed 
somewhat  as  a  tower,  and  it  frequently  is  a  tower  as  compared  to 
low  contiguous  buildings;  but  it  is  not  architecturally  a  complete 
tower.  Inasmuch  as  the  rear  and  the  sides  of  such  a  building  may 
some  day  be  hidden  by  adjoining  buildings,  the 'architecture  '  of 
the  structure  is  confined  to  the  street  front,  and  the  rear  and  side 
walls  become  plain  brick  facades.  But,  under  the  new  plan,  the 
tower  must  be  designed  to  be  seen  from  every  point  of  view.  It 
must  be  a  complete  instead  of  a  mutilated  thing,  with  four  good 
honest  fagades,  and  with  a  design  which  necessarily  emphasizes 
its  height.  Furthermore,  the  architectural  effect  of  this  tower  will 
necessarily  be  harmonized  with  the  effect  of  the  immediate  contig- 
uous buildings.  The  lower  part  of  the  structure  erected  by  the 
same  owner  must  be  architecturally  congruous  with  the  upper,  just 
as  the  effect  of  an  Italian  church  had  to  be  congruous  with  the 
effect  of  its  campanile.  In  fact,  it  looks  as  if  a  new  era  was  be- 
ginning in  the  design  of  sky-scrapers,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be 
hoped  that  the  American  architect  will  make  more  of  the  new 
opportunity  than  he  did  of  the  old." 


Steam  without  Fire. — A  new  type  of  boiler  that  is  able  to 
keep  on  supplying  steam  for  several  hours  after  the  fire  has  been 
extinguished  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Maurice,  engineer-in-chief 
of  the  French  navy,  and  is  attracting  considerable  attention,  being 
operated  upon  a  novel  and  original  plan.  This  invention,  which 
was  awarded  a  prize  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  by  the  Acade'mie 
des  Sciences,  is  thus  described  in  The  Scientific  American  Sup- 
plement  (New  York,  March  24) : 

"  The  principle  of  the  storage  of  heat  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
mixture  of  salts  having  a  great  specific  heat  and  surrounding  the 
greater  part  of  the  tubular  system  of  the  boiler.  The  temperature 
of  these  salts  rises  to  about  450°  C.  [841  °  F.J  during  the  heat.  The 
result  forms  a  new  solution  of  the  problem  which  was  formerly 
solved  by  the  use  of  reservoirs  of  superheated  water,  and  here  we 
have  an  economy  of  weight  as  well  as  space.  After  the  heat 
which  has  accumulated  is  exhausted  during  the  run  after  the  fire  is 
extinguished,  the  accumulation  of  heat  is  again  made  very  quickly 
after  the  fire  is  started.  The  system  is  of  special  value  in  the 
marine,  and  also  in  electric  stations.  The  result  of  the  first  ex- 
periments which  have  been  made  at  Cherbourg  are  quite  favor- 
able, and  no  doubt  the  system  will  be  applied  afterward  on  a  larger 
scale." 


"Stone  guide-posts  are  being  placed  in  the  deserts  of  California  to  direct  lost 
travelers  to  springs,  wells,  and  small  streams,"  says  Popular  Mechanics  (April). 
"Every  year  large  numbers  of  prospectors  risk  the  dangers  of  the  desert  in  their 
eager  search  for  gold.  Many  of  these  wander  about  until  they  become  bewil- 
dered, and  after  searching  for  water  for  hours  and  days  perish  miserably  of  thirst. 
The  Legislature  of  California  has  appropriated  $5,000  for  placing  the  guide-posts 
and  several  counties  have  already  undertaken  the  work.  Thousands  of  posts 
will  be  erected  during  the  spring,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  number  of  deaths 
will  be  greatly  decreased  by  this  means." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that  a  new  tunnel  through  Bergen  Hill  is  to  be  made 
by  the  Erie  Railroad,  The  American  Inventor  (Washington,  March  6)  says:  "  The 
blasting  of  the  trap  rock  in  all  the  New  Jersey  tunnels  has  brought  to  light  quan- 
tities of  wonderfully  fine  minerals  of  the  zeolite  group,  and  by  sale  or  exchange 
local  collectors  have  distributed  the  product  far  and  wide.  Renewed  interest 
in  'Jersey  minerals'  will  follow  the  first  sign  of  the  crystal  cavities  as  the  blast- 
ing progresses." 

"The  Great  Lakes  Towing  Company  has  given  a  contract  for  a  tug  which  will 
be  a  combination  ice-crusher  and  fire-tug,  besides  doing  the  ordinary  work  of 
towing,"  says  The  Iron  Age  (New  York,  March  29).  "It  will  be  76  feet  on  the 
keel,  17  feet  beam,  and  7  feet  depth  of  hold.  For  service  as  a  fire-boat  the  tug 
will  have  a  pump  capable  of  supplying  5,000  gallons  a  minute  and  will  be  equipped 
with  four  hose  lines  and  a  stand-pipe.  The  tug  will  be  in  service  at  various  lake 
towns,  and  along  the  docks  its  fire-extinguishing  equipment  may  often  be  of  use." 

"The  well-known  imitativeness  of  the  Japanese,"  says  The  American  Ma- 
chinist (New  York,  March  29),  "is  instanced  by  the  anecdote  of  an  American 
machinery  salesman  who  in  1904  sold  to  Russia  and  Japan  one  each  of  a  certain 
machine  for  marine  work.  Some  time  having  elapsed  without  any  additional 
orders,  he  made  an  investigation  and  found  Russia's  machine  untouched  and 
neglected  in  a  navy-yard;  but  the  situation  in  Japan  was  much  different,  for 
in  a  navy -yard  in  the  latter  country  he  found  that  the  machine  had  been  used  as  a 
model  and  many  others  built  after  it." 

"The  experiment  made  in  depending  solely  on  native  Filipinos  to  man  the 
cars  of  the  Manila  Electric  Railway  has  proved  eminently  successful,"  says 
Electricity  (New  York,  March  28).  "The  native  has  lived  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  job  fully  as  well  as  the  white  man  could  have  done  under  any  conditions 
and  probably  better,  taking  the  climate  into  consideration.  To  operate  a  mod- 
ern electric  car  in  the  crowded  streets  of  an  Oriental  city,  where  the  traffic  and 
pedestrians  are  absolutely  at  variance  and  unaccustomed  to  so  foreign  an  ele- 
ment, calls  for  the  full  measure  of  steadiness  and  resourcefulness  to  avoid 
accident." 

"The  Kaiser's  persistent  interference  in  all  matters  of  art  has  cost  the  father- 
land heavy  losses  in  canceled  printed  matter,"  says  The  International.  "One  of 
his  first  acts  as  sovereign  was  to  show  his  subordinates  how  the  imperial  arms 
should  be  printed.  After  many  thousand  forms  and  documents  had  been  im- 
pressed with  these  arms  an  antiquary  of  high  authority  proved  to  his  Majesty 
that  the  new  design  was  not  only  wrong,  but  also  humiliating  to  himself.  Seven 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  papers  were  promptly  reduced  to  ashes. 
In  another  case  the  Kaiser  'subedited'  the  German  money-order  form  in  such  a 
way  that  the  public  could  not  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  Finally  the  new  form  had 
to  be  called  in,  and  thousands  of  unissued  copies  destroyed." 

"In  order  that  he  may  enjoy  the  privilege  of  driving  his  automobile  as  fast  as 
he  desires  without  being  haled  into  court,  or  danger  to  any  one  but  himself,  Com- 
modore Frederick  G.  Bourne,  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  is  having  a 
five-mile  special  course  laid  out  on  his  Indian  Neck  estate  at  Oakdale,  Long 
Island,"  says  The  Automobile  (March  22).  "The  new  track  is  over  four  rods 
in  width  and  is  double,  the  courses  running  parallel  to  each  other  with  a  diverg- 
ence at  the  extreme  ends  to  allow  of  easy  turns.  The  northern  limit  of  the  course 
is  at  Bohemia  and  the  southern  end  is  adjacent  to  the  Long  Island  Railroad  track 
and  one  mile  north  of  Mr.  Bourne's  mansion.  Mr.  Bourne,  who  already  owns 
a  number  of  fine  cars,  has  sent  an  expert  to  Germany  to  purchase  a  high-powered 
racer  with  which  to  christen  the  new  course." 

According  to  the  Boston  Transcript,  the  cat  is  rapidly  becoming  a  favorite 
article  of  food  in  certain  parts  of  Italy,  particularly  in  Yenice  and  Verona.  In 
these  and  some  other  cities  also,  the  butchers  sell  dressed  cats  under  the  name  of 
rabbits.  There  is  a  law  against  eating  cats,  but,  notwithstanding,  a  large  busi- 
ness is  done  in  raising  cats  for  the  market.  The  cat  is  usually  cooked  by  roast- 
ing in  the  oven  until  brown,  along  with  onions,  garlic,  parsley,  bay  leaves,  and 
other  herbs.  "There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason,"  says  Good  Health  (March), 
"why  there  should  be  a  prejudice  against  cats.  Squirrels  are  very  commonly 
eaten.  The  squirrel  eats  nuts  ordinarily,  but  it  eats  birds  also  when  it  does  not 
find  a  good  supply  of  its  natural  foods.  Cats  are  in  every  way  as  wholesome  as 
fish.  Nearly  all  fish  are  strictly  carnivorous,  while  cats  take  readily  to  a  diet  of 
bread  and  milk." 

The  oldest  artificial  leg  in  existence  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England,  as  reported  by  the  British  Medical  Journal.  It  was 
found  in  a  tomb  at  Capua,  and  is  described  in  the  catalog  as  follows:  "Roman 
artificial  leg;  the  artificial  limb  accurately  represents  the  form  of  the  leg;  it  is 
made  with  pieces  of  thin  bronze,  fastened  by  bronzed  nails  to  a  wooden  core. 
Two  iron  bars,  having  holes  at  their  free  ends,  are  attached  to  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  bronze;  a  quadrilateral  piece  of  iron,  found  near  the  position  of  the  foot, 
is  thought  to  have  given  strength  to  it.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  foot,  and  the 
wooden  core  had  nearly  crumbled  away.  The  skeleton  had  its  waist  surrounded 
by  a  belt  of  sheet  bronze  edged  with  small  rivets,  probably  used  to  fasten  a  leather 
lining.  Three  painted  vases  (red  figures  on  a  black  ground)  lay  at  the  feet  of  the 
skeleton.  The  vases  belong  to  a  rather  advanced  period  in  the  decline  of  art 
(about  300  B.C.)." 

"Millionaire  manufacturers  looking  out  for  something  treasurable  to  col- 
lect might  do  very  much  worse  than  found  a  gallery  of  textiles, "  says  The  Textile 
World-Record.  "If  they  saw  fit  also  to  give  exhibitions  of  their  stores  to  stu- 
dents the  public  would  arise  to  call  them  blessed.  Or  perhaps  the  foundation  of 
a  collection  of  woven  stuffs  is  worth  the  attention  of  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton. The  National  Museum  at  South  Kensington  gathers  parcels  of  antique 
textiles,  as  it  does  jewelry,  ironwork,  and  other  craftsmen's  triumphs.  Loan  col- 
lections, including  scraps  of  fabric,  are  sent  to  the  public  museums  that  are  to 
be  found  in  all  cities.  Latterly,  the  Board  of  Education  has  interested  itself  in 
sending  to  centers  of  textile  industry,  collections  appropriate  to  local  interests. 
Some  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  to  trace  the  genesis  through  the  centuries  of 
taste  and  invention  in  design  as  well  as  skill  in  workmanship.  Suitably  arranged 
and  described,  a  collection  may  have  a  very  high  educational  value  and  exercise 
an  important  influence  on  the  workmen  of  the  future." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 

THE   DETHRONEMENT    OF    DOWIE. 

"  QTRANGE  I  am  not  the  King  of  Spain."  This  memorable 
»*-}  phrase,  uttered  by  his  own  lips,  may  be  said  to  have 
sounded  the  downfall  of  John  Alexander  Dowie,  First  Apostle  of 
the  Christian  Catholic  Church,  known  also  as  Elijah  the  Restorer, 
and  until  lately  autocrat  and  dictator  of  Zion  City,  111.  These 
words,  uttered  without  relevance  in  the  midst  of  a  recent  conver- 
sation with  his  son  Gladstone,  lend  color  at  least  to  the  charge  of 


OVERSEER  W.  GLENN   VOLIVA, 

The  leading  figure  in  the  recent  "  revolution  "  in  Zion  City,  which  resulted 
in  the  deposition  and  excommunication  of  "  First  Apostle"  Dowie. 

mental  unbalance  brought  against  the  prophet  by  his  own  family. 
As  it  is  alleged  that  a  secret  propaganda  in  defense  of  polygamy  is 
among  Dowie's  latest  vagaries,  it  is  thought  possible  by  some  that 
Alfonso's  recent  matrimonial  venture  may  have  prompted  the 
prophet's  profound  remark,  rather  than  any  spirit  of  philosophy 
playing  around  the  abstract  problem  of  personality.  It  is  reported 
that  he  had  planned  a  harem  of  seven  new  wives — a  sacred  num- 
ber— and  that  to  five  of  the  seven  he  had  already  proposed.  He 
and  the  seven  were  to  form  the  nucleus  of  "  Paradise  Colony"  in 
Mexico.  Altho  he  has  been  deposed  with  all  requisite  formality, 
shorn  of  every  vestige  of  authority  in  Zion  City,  suspended  from 
membership  in  the  church  he  founded,  and  repudiated  by  his  wife 
and  son,  the  dethroned  "  First  Apostle  "  refuses  to  be  convinced 
by  the  sudden  turn  in  his  affairs.  Perhaps  he  was  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  meeting  at  which  his  power  was  overthrown  was 
held  on  the  first  day  of  April.  In  any  case,  when  the  news  reached 
him  in  Mexico  he  responded  with  a  series  of  telegrams,  creating  a 
new  administration  and  deposing  in  turn  his  deposers.  The  story, 
as  reported  by  the  press,  is  briefly  as  follows  : 

Before  his  departure  to  Mexico  in  search  of  health,  Dowie  con- 
ferred a  power  of  attorney  upon  Overseer  W.  G.  Voliva,  of  Zion 
City.  After  the  meeting  which  deposed  his  former  leader  Mr. 
Voliva  transferred  to  Deacon  Alexander  Granger  all  the  real  estate 
held  by  Dowie  in  Zion  City.  He  also  executed  a  bill  of  sale  to 
Deacon  Granger,  putting  him  in  possession  of  all  the  personal 
property  of  Dowie,  including  his  horses  and  carriages,  books,  and 
even  his  bed.     Later  in  the  day  Granger  conveyed  these  to  Voliva, 


and  at  nightfall  the  overseer  appointed  by  Dowie  bad  not  only 
succeeded  him  as  the  head  oi  the  church,  but  was  holder  of  all  his 
property  as  well.  Mrs.  Dowie  ;in<l  Gladstone  Dowie  have  cast  in 
their  lot  with  the  new  powers  in  Zion. 

It  is  said  thai  Dowie's  great  project  for  the  establishment  oi  a 
colony  in  Mexico  will  be  abandoned  by  the  new  administration. 
Altho  he  is  accused  of  having  "grossly  mismanaged  the  affairs  of 

the  church,"  it  is  stated  that  "  no  action  under  the  criminal  laws 
will  be  taken  against  him  " — that  is  to  say,  if  he  refrains  from  ma- 
king trouble.  "  A  broken  man,  exposed  as  a  false  prophet,  exiled, 
impoverished,  and  abandoned,  Alexander  Dowie  sinks  out  of  si^ht, 
probably  to  be  seen  no  more,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph. 
Other  papers,  however,  predict  that  he  will  return  and  make  a 
desperate  struggle  to  recover  his  authority.  Among  the  charges 
entered  against  him  by  his  erstwhile  followers  are  extravagance, 
hypocrisy,  misrepresentation,  exaggeration,  misuse  of  invest- 
ments, tyranny,  injustice,  and  polygamous  teaching.  Many  date 
the  undermining  of  Dowie's  control  over  his  people  from  the 
failure  of  his  spectacular  descent  upon  New  York. 

Many  papers  comment  to  the  effect  that  Dowie's  meteoric 
career  simply  affords  one  more  illustration  of  the  credulity  of 
mankind.  The  Times  hopes  that  "  an  accurate  history  of  this 
strange  episode  in  American  life  can  and  will  be  written,"  as  "it 
would  have  great  social  and  economic  value."  The  Evening  Post 
regards  Dowieism  as  "  a  religious  movement  in  some  respects  more 
noteworthy  than  any  in  this  country  since  Joseph  Smith  received 
his  revelations."     It  further  points  out: 

"  This  unlucky  year  for  Dowie  happens  to  be  the  thirteenth  since 
he  opened  his  first  small  'tabernacle  '  near  the  World's  Fair  gates 
in   Chicago.     It  is   the   eleventh  from  the  'year  of  persecution,' 


MRS.   JOHN    ALEXANDER    DOWIE, 

Who  resented  her  husband's  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of 
polygamy,  and  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  "  revolutionists." 

when  the  prophet  was  arrested  more  than  a  hundred  times,  spent, 
according  to  report,  some  $20,000  in  fines  and  legal  fees,  but  ended 
by  defeating  the  ordinances  directed  against  him,  and  won  his 
final  cases  in  the  courts.  It  is  about  eight  years  since  his  estab- 
lishment of  Zion  City  and  its  industries." 

Of  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  man  the  same  paper  says: 

"  If  one  quality  can  be  singled  out  as  preeminent  in  so  strange  a 
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character  as  Dowie,  it  must  be,  we  think,  his  extraordinary  power 
of  mixing  hard-headed,  practical  sense  with  his  most  fantastic 
conceptions  and  most  intemperate  harangues.  The  man  who 
could  call  himself  Elijah  111.  and  then  use  a  modern  time-clock 
for  stamping  'Frayed,  2  :  53  P.M.,  June  9.     John  A.  Dowie,'  on  the 

letters  asking  his  intercessions,  was  of  no  ordinary  mold 

"  A  great  many  outsiders  who  have  studied  Dowie  at  close  range 
believe  that  the  man  is  sincere  in  his  pretensions.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Buckley,  in  a  magazine  article  a  few  years  since,  spoke  of  him  as 
one  of  'the  long  list  of  spiritual  megalomaniacs.'  When  Dowie's 
daughter  was  burned  to  death,  a  few  years  ago,  her  father,  giving 
marks  of  the  deepest  grief,  attributed  her  death  to  her  disobe- 
dience in  using  an  alcohol  lamp,  which  his  rule  strictly  forbade. 
That  incident,  instead  of  weakening  his  influence,  is  said  to  have 
strengthened  it;  but  the  prostration  of  the  Healer  himself  has 
caused  his  following  to  fall  away." 

The  Brooklyn  Times  thinks  that  Dowie  could  never  have  ac- 
complished what  he  did  "  if  there  had  not  been  a  very  pronounced 
streak  of  insanity  in  his  composition,  sufficient  to  give  him  faith  in 
his  own  absurd  pretensions."  The  Sun  maintains  that,  in  view  of 
the  curious  effects  produced  by  religious  mania  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  it  would  be  unfair  to  write  Dowie  down  as  dishonest 
without  ample  evidence.     It  adds  : 

"A  curious,  interesting  type  of  religious  exhorter  was  this 
Scotchman  who  was  jailed  in  Tasmania,  came  to  America  penni- 
less, won  the  confidence  of  thousands,  created  a  thriving  city  and 
established  a  dictatorship  over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  his  disci- 
ples. His  autobiography  would  probably  be  a  dull,  tiresome,  use- 
less production,  but  an  adequate  story  of  his  career  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end — which  quite  possibly  has  not  come — would  be 
a  most  instructive  and  valuable  work." 


DR.  CRAPSEY'S   "HERESY"  AGAIN. 

THE  assumption  that  trials  for  heresy  were  over— that  "  the 
lion  of  conservatism  and  the  lamb  of  liberalism  were  to  lie 
down  together  in  the  several  Protestant  folds  without  further  dis- 
play of  ferocity  or  lust  for  the  blood  of  martyrs  "—has  been  rap- 
idly winning  acceptance  during  the  last  decade.  But  there  come 
times,  asserts  the  Boston  Transcript,  when  departures  from  the 
historic  faith  or  the  belief  of  the  majority  become  so  pronounced 
and  are  promulgated  in  such  a  bold  way  that "  it  becomes  almost 
inevitable  that  institutional  religion  should  arouse  itself  and  pro- 
test." Such  a  time,  The  Transcript  believes,  is  now  upon  us. 
Signs  are  not  lacking,  as  it  points  out,  that  "  the  Evangelical  Prot- 
estant churches  of  this  country  are  probably  about  entering  upon 
an  era  when  there  will  be  not  a  few  trials  by  ecclesiastical  courts 
of  those  who  are  conspicuously  bold  or  aggressive  in  denial  of 
some  of  the  tenets  held  through  the  centuries  to  be  vital  to  the 
Christian  faith."  Conspicuous  support  is  given  to  this  view  by 
the  approaching  second  presentment  for  trial  of  the  Rev.  Algernon 
S.  Crapsey  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  Mr.  Crapsey  has  been  for 
twenty-five  years  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  first  proceedings  instituted  against 
him  some  months  ago  were  abandoned  owing  to  lack  of  agreement 
among  the  investigating  committee  (see  The  Literary  Digest, 
Dec.  9, 1905).  His  trial  is  now  set  for  April  17.  It  is  charged  that 
he  denies  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  miraculous  conception, 
the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

The  Evening-  Post  (New  York)  has  stated  concisely  the  real 
condition  of  things,  and  makes  the  solution  of  the  dilemma  seem 
clear  enough.  Dr.  Crapsey,  it  says,  has  declared  himself  a  Uni- 
tarian and  as  such  has  before  him  a  plain  course  of  action.  To 
quote : 

"Without  quibbling  or  equivocation,  Dr.  Crapsey  stands,  doc- 
trinally,  exactly  where  many  Unitarians  and  others  of  the  unortho- 
dox stand,  and  have  been  standing  for  several  generations.  In 
this  situation  three  paths  lie  before  him.     The  easiest  and  perhaps 


the  simplest  is  to  follow  certain  predecessors  over  to  Unita- 
rianism." 

But  Dr.  Crapsey  has  stated  in  a  sermon  recently  preached  in 
Rochester  and  printed  in  The  Church  Standard  (Philadelphia) 
that  he  prefers  to  stay  where  he  is,  and  appeals  to  his  congrega- 
tion with  this  object  as  follows: 

"  It  is  also  my  intention  to  remain  as  I  am,  until  providentially 
called  away,  the  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  in  the  city  of 
Rochester.  To  leave  my  rectorship  would  be  equivalent  to  leav- 
ing my  ministry,  because  here  in  this  place  I  am  appointed  to 
serve  in  my  sacred  office.  My  relationships  to  this  parish  are 
peculiar.  It  has  been  the  only  charge  which  I  have  had  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  ministry.  When  I  came  to  it  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  its  history;  a  few,  not  more  than  a  score,  of  families 
were  attached  to  it ;  it  had  no  organizations.  We  have  grown  up 
together.  It  is  bone  of  my  bone  and  flesh  of  my  flesh  ;  therefore 
I  have  a  special  right  to  remain  in  my  place.  So  I  see  no  reason 
why,  under  the  present  circumstances,  I  should  voluntarily  make 
any  change  in  my  field  of  labor.  And  in  this  decision  I  am  sup- 
ported by  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  vestry  of  the  church.  .  .  . 
And  so  to-day  I  simply  cast  myself  upon  my  people,  being  sure 
that  this  long  relationship  can  not  be  destroyed  by  any  harassing 
accident  or  by  any  outside  attack." 

The  Evening  Post  points  out  the  other  two  courses  either  of 
which  Dr.  Crapsey  may  now  take,  as  he  chooses  to  remain  an 
Episcopalian,  in  the  following  words: 

"  At  the  close  of  the  General  Convention  of  1904  the  House  of 
Bishops  issued  a  pastoral  letter  saying:  'If  one  finds,  whatever 
his  office  or  place  in  the  church,  that  he  has  lost  his  hold  upon 
the  fundamental  verities,  then  in  the  name  of  common  honesty  let 
him  be  silent  or  withdraw.'  In  the  name  of  common  honesty  Dr. 
Crapsey  declares  he  will  not  be  guilty  of  that  cowardly  hypocrisy 
of  silence  which  the  bishops  urge.  This  position  The  Church 
Standard  commends  as  'absolutely  just.'  " 

In  some  quarters  there  seems  to  be  a  doubt  as  to  whether  Dr. 
Crapsey  means  what  he  says.  The  report  of  the  committee  orig- 
inally appointed  to  consider  the  charge  of  heresy  amounts  to  a  re- 
fusal thus  to  take  Dr.  Crapsey  seriously,  and  they  declare : 

"  Dr.  Crapsey  impresses  us  as  being  a  man  who  easily  surrenders 
himself  to  his  intellectual  vagaries,  and  the  thing  which  for  the 
time  being  appears  to  him  to  be  true  he  advocates  with  remarkable 
eloquence.  He  has  now  taken  up  with  the  theory  of  'spiritual 
interpretation.'  .  .  .  His  writings  indicate  that  while  he  recites 
and  affirms  his  belief  in  the  creeds  of  the  church  he  virtually  sets 
aside  the  historical  sense." 

The  Church  Standard  makes  the  suggestion  that  as  Dr.  Crapsey 
actually  "  recites  and  affirms  his  belief  in  the  creeds  of  the  church  " 
he  should  simply  make  a  public  statement  to  that  effect,  and  thus 
avoid  the  commotion  of  a  trial.  Thus,  talking  of  possible  com- 
pensations for  the  ecclesiastical  disturbance  already  created,  the 
writer  says : 

"The  best  of  all  compensations,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be 
that  Dr.  Crapsey  himself,  being  relieved  from  all  appearance  of 
compulsion,  should  simply  disavow  the  intention  to  deny  the  his- 
torical facts  asserted  in  the  creeds.  That  would  be  a  tardy  repa- 
ration for  the  scandal  of  which  he  has  been  the  author;  but  we 
have  always  held,  as  we  still  hold,  that  if  any  clergyman,  whether 
convicted  or  only  accused  of  error  in  doctrine,  can  see  his  way,  at 
any  time  before  or  during  a  trial,  to  express  his  honest  agreement 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  all  proceedings  against  him  ought 
to  be  immediately  stopped,  and  he  ought  to  be  left  to  the  pastoral 
counsels,  and  not  to  the  judicial  sentence,  of  his  bishop." 

The  muddle  in  this  case  is  made  more  complicated  from  the  fact 
that  according  to  The  Evening  Post  Dr.  Crapsey 

"has  the  support  of  a  large  number  of  the  more  liberal  clergy  and 
laymen.  His  case  was  in  the  minds  of  many  who  signed  the  cir- 
cular-letter printed  in  The  Evening  Post  of  January  30.  Among 
the  subscribers  to  that  document  were  Dean  George  Hodges 
and  several  professors  of  the  Episcopal  Theological   School  of 
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Cambridge,  and  the   Revs.   Loring   W.   Batten,    Percy   Stickney 
Grant,  and  John  P.  Peters  of  this  city." 

Apropos  of  this  heresy  trial  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  the 
New  York  banker,  an  ardent  supporter  of  Dr.  Crapsey,  publishes 
a  letter  which  is  copied  by  The  Church  Standard.     He  says  : 

"  I  believe  that  our  country  now  faces  a  crisis  in  its  true  life. 
The  need  and  the  demand  of  the  hour  are  for  truth— truth  in 
thought!  truth  in  speech  !  truth  in  action!  truth  at  all  hazards! 
We  claim  the  church  to  be  the  witness  of  Him  who  is  the  Truth— 
the  truth  which  the  world  needs.  Can  we  witness  for  any  truth  if 
our  members  or  our  ministers  are  to  be  prevented  from  speaking 
their  honest  thought  of  and  from  and  for  God? 

"■  I  believe  the  world  is  eager  to  hear  the  Christian  of  to-day 
speak  courageously  and  frankly  as  Christ  spoke  when  on  earth." 

It  is  said  that  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
his  country  there  has  been  no  trial  of  such  far-reaching  importance 
as  will  be  that  of  Dr.  Crapsey.  It  is  regarded  as  "a  fight  to  the 
death  between  the  conservative  and  liberal  elements  in  the 
church."  An  interesting  feature  of  the  case  is  that  Mr.  Seth 
Low,  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard,with 
many  others  of  equal  prominence,  have  organized  themselves  into 
a  defense  committee  in  Dr.  Crapsey's  behalf. 


them   handsomely  dressed  and  evidently  belonging  to  the  most 
fashionable  circles.     The  way  was  led   by  two  old  gentlemen  of 


"THE   MOTHER   OF  THE   SALVATION   ARMY." 

OUTSIDE  of  England  little  possibly  is  known  of  the  personality 
of  Mrs.  Booth,  the  wife  of  the  founder  of  the  Salvatidh 
Army.  In  a  recent  volume  on  General  Booth,  called  "The 
Prophet  of  the  Poor,"  by  Thomas  F.  G.  Coates,  she  is  described 
as  "  a  woman  who  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  intellect  and 
saintly  in  character  that  distinguished  the  Victorian  era."  Her 
fearlessness,  candor,  and  power  to  master  a  situation  are  illustrated 
in  the  account  of  her  success  in  Scotland,  where  her  first  audience 
was  composed  of  people  instinctively  opposed  to  women  preachers. 
Yet  at  the  last,  the  writer  of  this  book  records,  "  the  simple  words 
of  this  admirable  woman  made  them  shout  and  sob  and  sing  in  a 
manner  no  previous  preacher  in  Scotland  had  known."  Her  suc- 
cess with  all  classes  of  the  English  seems  to  have  been  no  less 
pronounced.  Her  fearlessness  and  cutting  sarcasm  seem  to  have 
fascinated  the  upper  classes  as  well  as  the  lower.  She  is  said,  in 
referring  to  those  classes  favored  of  fortune,  to  use  such  phrases 
as  "his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rackrent,  the  Right  Honorable  Wom- 
an Seducer  Fitz-Shameless,  and  the  gallant  Colonel  Swearer." 
The  writer,  describing  her  work  at  Brighton,  says  : 

"  One  curious  feature  of  the  meetings  continued  to  be  the  attend- 
ance of  fashionable,  well-dressed  people.  Yet  Mrs.  Booth  espe- 
cially made  constant  attacks  upon  the  habits  of  those  classes.  She 
declared  that  they  lived  idle  and  often  vicious  lives,  that  they  were 
wasting  their  time,  money,  and  health  on  luxury  and  lust.  She 
denounced  their  habits  in  fierce  and  exaggerated  language.  She 
lashed  'society'  —  especially  'fast  society' — with  the  Corellian 
vehemence  to  which  it  became  accustomed  in  later  days;  and  the 
curious  thing  was  that 'society  '  seemed  to  like  the  lashings,  for 
they  came  again  and  again  to  hear,  and  many  became  stanch 
friends  of  the  crusaders  of  the  slums." 

The  first  audience  she  encountered  at  Brighton  was  composed  of 
fashionable,  well-to-do  people,  entirely  new  to  her  and  at  the  op- 
posite pole  from  the  audiences  she  had  addressed  at  Whitechapel. 
We  quote  her  own  account  of  what  followed  : 

"  When  I  commenced  the  prayer-meeting,  for  which  I  should 
think  quite  nine  hundred  must  have  remained,  Satan  said  to  me, 
as  I  came  down  from  the  platform  according  to  my  usual  custom : 
'You  will  never  ask  such  people  as  these  to  come  out  and  kneel 
down  here.  You  will  only  make  a  fool  of  yourself  if  you  do  ! '  I 
felt  stunned  for  the  moment,  but  I  answered:  'Yes,  I  shall.  I 
shall  not  make  it  easier  for  them  than  for  the  others.  If  they  do 
not  sufficiently  realize  their  sins  to  be  willing  to  come  and  kneel 
down  here  and  confess  them,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  of  much  use 
to  the  Kingdom  of  God.'     Ten  or  twelve  came  forward,  some  of 


THE   LATE  MRS.   WILLIAM    BOOTH, 

Often  spoken  of  as  the  "  Mother  of  the  Salvation  Army." 

seventy  or  more  years  of  age.     Others  followed,  until  there  was  a' 
goodly  row  of  kneeling  penitents.     This  was  a  great  triumph  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  curious  onlookers." 


REPLIES  TO   PROFESSOR   FOSTER. 

A  SECULAR  paper  recently  named  Professor  Schmidt's 
"The  Prophet  of  Nazareth,"  Professor  Clarke's  "The  Use 
of  the  Scriptures  in  Theology,"  Dr.  Crapsey's  "  Religion  and 
Politics,"  and  Professor  Foster's  "  The  Finality  of  the  Christian 
Religion  "  as  the  four  books  about  which  the  interest  of  church- 
men and  of  worldlings  interested  in  theology  is  likely  to  center  for 
some  time  to  come.  Two  weeks  ago  we  quoted  from  Professor 
Foster's  book,  the  latest  of  these  four  works  to  issue  from  the 
press.  Since  then  the  religious  papers  of  the  country,  especially 
those  representing  the  Baptist  denomination,  have  had  much  to 
say  about  it.  The  four  authors  named  above,  it  appears,  have  in 
common  a  point  of  view  resulting  from  their  acceptance  of  the 
historical  and  scientific  method  of  study,  and  they  all  apply  this 
method  to  the  New  Testament  literature  and  to  the  doctrines 
posited  upon  it.  Some  idea  of  the  disturbance  caused  in  his  own 
denomination  by  Professor  Foster's  book  may  be  inferred  from 
an  editorial  in  The  Standard,  a  Baptist  paper  of  Chicago,  which 
reminds  its  readers  that  the  publication  of  the  book  "  should  not 
be  an  occasion  for  losing  one's  head,"  and  adds  :  "  No  matter  how 
far  his 'Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion'  may  fail  of  finality 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  one  should  fear  that  the  foundations  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  are  shaken.  Dr.  Foster's  book  is  an  inci- 
dent, not  a  revolution." 

The  Congregationalist  and  Christian  World  (Boston)  does  not 
think  Professor  Foster  can  be  said  to  have  succeeded  in  his  task. 
We  read : 

"  Professor  Foster's  conclusions  in  the  last  chapter  are  painfully 
disappointing.  He  seems  to  be  caught  in  the  meshes  of  a  method 
which  he  regards  as  scientific  and  therefore  compelling.     He  takes 
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his  stand  on  the  position  that '  as  regards  all  tradition  there  are  only 
probability,  possibility,  and  no  knowledge  at  all.'  It  seems  to  us 
that  he  places  undue  confidence  in  his  reasoning  as  to  the  future 
of  religion,  which  is  based  on  such  possibilities.  He  appears  also 
to  be  overconfident  in  his  judgment  of  what  is  and  what  ought  to 
be  the  knowledge  of  Christian  men  generally.  When  he  states 
what  he  supposes  to  be  fact  concerning  other  men's  processes  of 
thought,  he  measures  them  by  himself  as  tho  his  mind  were  the 
normal  standard  of  measurement.  For  example,  he  asserts  that 
'an  intelligent  man  who  now  affirms  his  faith  in  the  miracle  stories 
as  actual  facts  can  hardly  know  what  intellectual  honesty  means.' 
"  If  Professor  Foster  were  to  express  in  simple  language  his 
theory  of  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  it  seems  to  us  that 
it  would  be  something  like  this— Jesus  must  have  lived  as  I  think 
he  ought  to  have  lived,  and  taught  what  I  believe  is  the  true  phi 
losophy.  Therefore  whatever  in  the  Gospels  is  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  I  hold  of  his  life  and  teaching  must  have  been  later 
additions  or  misinterpretations  of  what  he  actually  did  and  taught." 

The  Churchman  (Protestant  Episcopal,  New  York)  says  : 

r 

"  We  would  not  wish  to  do  Professor  Foster  an  injustice,  and  we 
remember  that  we  have  not  yet  before  us  the  '  constructive  '  volume, 
but  if  we  understand  him  aright,  it  is  the  spirit  of  that  teaching, 
the  fact  that  'Jesus  breathed  in  the  reality  of  God,'  that  alone  is 
permanent  and  alone  constitutes  the  finality  of  His  religious  reve- 
lation. This  'essence  of  Christianity  '  is  even  more  sublimated  than 
that  of  Harnack.  It  is  an  elusive,  protean  finality  that  leaves  the 
soul  as  hungry  as  a  never-ending  Barmecide  feast.  Development 
of  doctrine,  growth  in  knowledge  of  God,  gives  place  to  a  never- 
realized  becoming  which  leaves  mind  and  spirit  alike  unsat- 
isfied  

"'The  Christian,'  he  says,  'is  one  who  knows  God  in  the  man 
Jesus,  one  for  whom  Jesus  is  the  personality  which  determines  his 
relation  to  God.'  And  yet  he  tells  us  immediately  afterward  that 
we  have  no  adequate  data  for  'biography  of  either  the  outer  or  the 
inner  life  of  Jesus  '  (p.  405).  Professor  Foster's  Christian  finality 
not  only  lacks  hands  and  feet,  it  lacks  a  backbone,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  head.  At  least  that  is  the  feeling  with  which  we  close  this 
first  volume,  remembering  that  the 'constructive  '  part  is  still  to 
"come." 

PRESENT  AND   FUTURE  CONDITIONS   OF 
PALESTINE   EXPLORATION. 

PALESTINE  exploration  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent, 
says  Frederick  Jones  Bliss,  in  his  recent  work  on  "  The  De- 
velopment of  Palestine  Exploration,"  that  all  the  fruitful  discov- 
eries of  the  future  must  come  from  excavation.  Very  little  remains 
to  be  learned  of  the  geography  and  topography  of  this  country, 
tho  the  archeological  science  of  a  century  has  failed  to  locate  with- 
out doubt  the  sites  of  either  Gath  or  Megiddo — cities  which  played 
great  roies  in  Jewish  history.  The  initial  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
identifying  sites  mentioned  in  the  Bible  arise  from  the  fact  that  in 
scriptural  records  no  account  is  taken  of  distance  and  direction. 
Geographical  science  did  not  begin  to  fix  places  by  latitude  and 
longitude  until  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
books  of  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  and  Joshua  are  full  of  geo- 
graphical detail  which,  says  the  writer,"  could  have  left  no  mooted 
point  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  to  whom  every  landmark 
mentioned,  every  town,  village,  well,  or  fountain,  was  well  known. 
For  them  the  description  was  a  chain  with  all  links  complete. 
But  for  us  it  is  a  problem  in  algebra  full  of  unknown  quantities. 
In  resolving  the  relations  between  a  lost  site  and  those  which  have 
been  preserved  we  have  to  deal  with  many  equations."  America 
and  France,  represented  by  Edward  Robinson  and  Ernest  Renan, 
divide  honors  in  having  added  the  largest  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
exact  knowledge  respecting  Palestine.  But  their  work  largely 
concerned  itself  with  surface  exploration.  The  author  expresses 
regret  that  Renan  "did  not  make  the  most  of  his  unique  opportu- 
nity for  actual  excavation."  He  had  at  his  command  the  services 
of  French  soldiers  to  do  the  actual  digging,  and  he  did  not  have 
to  comply  with  subsequent  Ottoman  regulations  which  demand 
that  an  explorer  turn  all  his  finds  over  to  the  Imperial  Museum  at 
Constantinople,  and  also  satisfy  all  lawful  demands  of  landowners 


and  planters  of  crops.     The  sum  of  the  last  century's  work  in  ex- 
ploration is  thus  given : 

"  The  surface  of  Palestine  is  an  open  book  whose  main  lessons 
have  been  learned.  With  the  survey  of  Western  Palestine  an  ac- 
complished fact,  and  the  survey  of  Eastern  Palestine  a  sure  prom- 
ise, exploration  above  ground  will  soon  become  restricted  to  the 
study  of  particular  questions.  Time  was  when  any  intelligent 
traveler  of  pluck  and  enterprise,  breaking  away  from  the  beaten 
tracks,  might  chance  upon  unexpected  discoveries  on  a  large  scale. 
To-day  all  this  is  changed.  Tho  chance  may  bring  him  to  another 
Moabite  Stone,  no  longer  may  he  expect  to  come  suddenly  upon 
an  unknown  town.  In  seeking  to  add  to  the  general  stock  of 
knowledge,  he  must  enter  Palestine  with  an  especial  purpose." 

But  while  surface  exploration,  he  says,  must  in  the  future  con- 
fine itself  to  the  elucidation  of  problems  already  stated,  excava- 
tion has  all  the  possibilities  of  an  infant  art.     To  continue  : 

"The  ddbris  of  ages  has  only  just  begun  to  reveal  its  treasures. 
Scattered  under  the  soil  are  countless  'documents' — documents 
in  stone,  in  metal,  in  earthenware — documents  inscribed  and  un- 
inscribed,  but  each  waiting  to  tell  its  tale  of  the  past.  Of  the 
hundreds  of  buried  sites  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  those  in  which  ex- 
cavation has  been  attempted  on  any  large  scale'  do  not  reach  the 
number  of  twenty.  The  exploration  of  the  future,  thus,  must  be 
largely  conducted  underground.  And  here,  too,  the  specialist 
alone  may  be  trusted.  Mistakes  made  by  one  surface  explorer  in 
reporting  topographical  features  or  in  measuring  unburied  ruins 
have  been  rectified  by  another,  but  the  unscientific  excavator  may 
do  damage  that  can  never  be  remedied.  In  cutting  huge  trial 
trenches  through  the  mound,  consisting  of  ruined  mud -brick  dwell- 
ings, he  may  make  the  easy  mistake  of  failing  to  distinguish  be- 
tween fallen  or  decayed  brick  and  brick  in  situ,  and  thus  destroy 
forever  parts  of  some  important  building  hitherto  preserved  for 
thousands  of  years.  When  his  scientific  successor,  excavating 
systematically,  comes  to  this  building,  he  will  have  to  deplore  the 
fact  that  no  plan  was  made  of  the  parts  destroyed." 

Regarding  the  rewards  to  be  expected  from  excavation  in  the 
way  of  finds  rich  in  artistic  merit  the  writer  takes  a  hopeful  tho  a 
conservative  view.     He  says: 

"Twenty-five  years  ago  prophecy  would  have  refused  to  state 
that  notable  works  of  art  might  be  expected  from  Syrian  soil. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  prophecy  would  have  denied  the  hope  that 
cuneiform  tablets  would  be  unearthed  in  Palestine.  And  yet  the 
soil  of  Sidon  has  yielded  the  exquisitely  sculptured  sarcophagi, 
now  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Contantinople,  and  cuneiform 
tablets  have  been  found  at  Lachish,  Taanach,  and  Gezer.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  extraordinary  historical  vicissitudes  to  which  Syria 
and  Palestine  have  been  subjected— lands  once  the  highway  for 
the  armies  of  Assyria  and  Egypt;  lands  which  again  and  again 
have  passed  with  violent  shock  from  one  foreign  master  to  an- 
other ;  lands  that  have  been  harried  and  ravaged  and  plundered  as 
few  other  lands  have  been — bearing  in  mind  the  destructive  cli- 
matic influences  so  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  conditions  of  the 
Nile  Valley,  where,  for  century  after  century,  desert  air  and  desert 
sand  have  preserved  pigments  in  all  their  pristine  brilliancy  ;  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  poverty  of  Syria  and  Palestine  in  pre-Roman  days, 
as  compared  with  Egypt  on  the  one  hand  and  Mesopotamia  on 
the  other  ;  bearing  in  mind  the  actual  results  thus  far — results  in- 
teresting indeed  and  full  of  value,  but,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
intrinsically  poor  in  comparison  with  those  from  other  lands  ; 
bearing  in  mind  all  these  conditions,  were  I  to  prophesy,  I  would 
prophesy  a  continuation  in  the  future  of  the  experiences  of  the 
past — a  gradual  aggregation  of  small  things  from  which  large  in- 
ferences may  be  drawn,  rather  than  some  sudden  and  startling 
revelation  on  a  grand  scale.  But  bearing  in  mind  the  exceptional 
surprises  of  the  past,  I  prefer  not  to  prophesy  at  all." 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

Do  people  value  religion?  asks  the  New  York  Independent,  which  goes  on  to 
say:  "  The  Anglican  Church  last  year  made  voluntary  offerings  to  support  relig- 
ion to  the  amount  of  $40,000,000,  which  at  four  per  cent,  represents  a  capital  of  a 
thousand  million  dollars,  an  amount  which  indicates  that  they  put  a  considerable 
value  on  their  religion." 

The  Vongregationalist  and  Christian  World  ( Boston),  which  lately  celebrated 
the  ninetieth  anniversary  of  its  birth,  holds  that  the  mission  of  the  religious  news- 
paper is  "  to  lead  the  Christian  Church,  which  has  been  a  war-maker  in  past  ages, 
to  be  the  peacemaker  for  all  the  nations.'* 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


DEATH    AGONIES    OF   THE   TRIPLE    ALLIANCE. 

THE  Triple  Alliance  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria  received 
its  death-blow  at  the  Algeciras  Cl  rerence,  according  to 
many  observers  among  the  European  nress.  Its  dying  struggles, 
says  an  Italian  paper,  formed  the  principal  feature  of  that  pro- 
tracted consultation.  The  Triple  Alliance  has  long  been  in  a 
shaky  condition.  The  Hungarian  element  in  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  Empire  has  already,  as  The  LITERARY  DIGEST  pointed  out, 
given  up  all  interest  in  the  Dreibund;  the  Vienna  Algeuieine 
Zeituugeven  charges  Italy  with  working  secretly  against  Austria 
by  gifts  of  artillery  to  Montenegro;  the  Popolo  Romano  (Rome) 
replies  that  Austria's  charge  is  "sublimely  ridiculous";  and  the 
Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin),  angered  by  Italy's  failure  to  support 
Germany  at  Algeciras,  has  kept  asking,  during  the  session  of  the 
Morocco  Conference,  what  Italy's  presence  in  the  Triple  Alliance 
is  good  for.  England,  says  this  journal,  is  drawing  closer  to 
Italy,  and  is  preparing  to  form  an  alliance  with  Spain,  with  a  fur- 
ther view  to  including  Portugal  in  'the  entente.  The  Vossische 
Zeitung  repeats  the  words  of  Prince  von  Buelow  that  there  is  at 
present  no  need  for  the  Alliance,  which,  it  is  to  be  believed,  is  more 
advantageous  to  Italy  than  to  Germany.  It  concludes  in  a  some- 
what patronizing  vein  as  follows  : 

"  We  have  no  intention  to  treat  Italy  as  under  age  and  to  force 
her  back  into  the  right  way.  We  do  not  wish  to  meddle  in  her 
domestic  affairs.  But  we  really  should  like  to  know  whether  we 
can  count  in  advance  upon  Italy  as  one  of  our  allies,  or  if  we  must 
expect  to  find  her  among  our  envious  adversaries." 

These  were  the  preliminary  mutterings  of  the  storm  which  broke 
at  Algeciras,  and  forced  from  Germany  herself  an  answer  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  Berlin  Liberal  journal.  Says  the  Kolnische  Zei- 
tung, an  official  organ : 

"  The  Conference  has  served  for  us  as  a  touchstone  to  show  us 
who  were  our  friends  and  who  our  enemies,  and  to  search  their 
hearts  and  reins.  The  lesson  of  the  Algeciras  Conference  has  not 
been  learned  in  vain.  .  .  .  German  desire  for  peace  was  tried  to 
the  uttermost.  Whoever  presumes  to  put  it  to  a  similar  test  here- 
after is  likely  to  fall  a  victim  to  his  rashness." 

When  the  official  organ  above  quoted  uses  the  term  "  touch- 
stone "  as  indicating  one  end  served  by  the  Conference,  in  reveal- 
ing Germany's  true  friends  and  enemies,  a  reference,  according  to 


IN  THE  SMOKING-ROOM. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm— "I  am  used 
"tt>  smoking  pretty  strong  cigars,  but 
I  don't  believe  I  can  stand  this  one 
very  much  longer." 


WILLIAM  THE  SILENT. 

William  the  Talker  — "It   is 

very  amusing  to  think  that  a  man 
should  become  great  by  holding  his 
tongue." 


the  European  papers,  is  made  not  only  to  Austria  and  Italy,  but 
also  to  Russia  and  Spain.  The  Roman  organ  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment declares  that  that  Government  never  made  any  secret  of 
its  tone  and  sentiment  concerning  the  Conference.     It  says: 

"The  Italian  Government  gave  Berlin  to  understand  that  if  the 
provoking  attitude  of  Germany  led  to  complications  Italy  would 
not  consider  herself  any  longer  bound  by  the  stipulations  of  the 
Triple  Alliance." 

The  Secolo  (Milan)  speaks  even  more  plainly  and  remarks: 

"The  Conference  at  Algeciras  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  iso- 


Two  Specimens  from  the  Book  of  Cartoons  of  the  Kaiser  Re- 
cently Barred  from  the  Empire  by  the  Censor  and  then  Admit- 
ted by  the  Kaiser's  Special  Order. 


Copyrighted  by  J.  E.  Purdy,  Boston. 

AMBASSADOR   HENRY  WHITE, 

American  Delegate  to  the  Algeciras  Conference,  who  is  credited  with  having 
reconciled  opposing  interests  and  hastened  a  peaceable  adjustment. 

lation  of  Germany  and  the  end  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  a  written 
compact  which  is  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
Italian  people." 

Another  Italian  journal,  the  Spettatore  (Rome),  bluntly  asserts 
that  "  the  Triple  Alliance  lay  at  the  point  of  death  "  all  through 
the  Conference,  and  declares  that  now  it  is  actually  dead  and 
should  be  replaced  by  a  Quintuple  Alliance  between  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  England,  and  Portugal,  thus  rendering  the  isolation  of 
Germany  complete.  The  veiled  threat  contained  in  the  words  of 
the  official  Kolnische  Zeitung,  to  the  effect  that  German  patience 
must  be  tried  no  more,  calls  forth  from  the  Figaro  (Paris)  an  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction  that  whatever  Germany  may  do,  the 
Franco-English  entente  still  stands,  and  that  tho  with  the  termina- 
ion  of  the  Conference  the  Morocco  question  is  only  just  begin- 
ning, yet  France  leaves  Algeciras  with  no  feelings  of  bitterness, 
for  Franco-English  friendship  has  been  consolidated. 

That  Russia  should  have  advised  Germany  to  give  way  and 
have  withdrawn  her  moral  support  of  German  pretensions,  affirm- 
ing her  resolution  to  support  France  liberally,  causes  great  joy 
among  German  Socialists,  who  detest  the  foreign  policy  of  Count 
von  Buelow.  August  Bebel,  in  Vorwaerts  (Berlin),  expresses  his 
delight  in  the  fact  that  "the  German  Government  has  at  last  felt 
the  knout  of  Russian  diplomacy." 

The  Tribuna  (Rome),  the  organ  of  the  Italian  Government, 
which  the  German  papers  have  been  so  roundly  abusing  of  late, 
quotes  with  approval  the  saying  of  Bismarck  that  he  didn't  look 
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upon  the  Triple  Alliance  as  eternal,  and  adds  meaningly  that 
nothing  can  continue  when  the  reasons  for  its  existence  have  dis- 
appeared. This  organ  concludes  with  the  following  weighty 
statement : 

"  The  Triple  Alliance  can  not  escape  this  common  law  of  natu- 
ral obsolescence.  We  do  not  venture  to  declare  it  obsolete.  But 
we  will  say  that  no  alliance  can  stand  without  popular  approval  to 
support  it,  and  we  note  that  the  German  and  Austrian  papers,  which 
take  pains  to  wound  Italian  sensibilities  by  their  arrogant  utter- 
ances, do  little  to  conciliate  the  indispensable 
approval  of  popular  sentiment.  We  would  add 
that  respect  for  written  compacts  does  not  pre- 
clude the  right  to  search  for  other  friendships, 
and  the  German  press  does  little  to  serve  the 
interests  it  professes  to  promote  by  attempting 
to  deny  to  Italy  that  liberty  of  action  and 
initiative  which  Germany  is  always  the  first 
to  claim  for  herself.  This  same  German 
press  would  do  better  to  employ  its  logic  in 
convincing  German  citizens  {hat  there  is  no 
room  in  the  world  for  such  exclusive  and 
preponderating  interests  as  Germany  claims 
to  possess,  altho  Germany  had  no  other  aim  in 
summoning  the  Algeciras  Conference  than  o 
prove  the  contrary." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


VON  BUELOW'S  PROSPECTS  OF 
RETIREMENT. 

EVER  since  the  progress  in  the  Morocco 
discussion  seemed  tending  toward  the 
establishment  of  France's  position  in  North- 
west Africa  there  have  been  persistent  rumors 
current  in  the  European  press  regarding  the 
possible  consequences  to  the  present  Chan- 
cellor of  Germany.  It  has  been  said  plainly 
and  frequently  that  he  will  share  the  fate  of  Bismarck,  and  be 
promptly  dismissed  as  soon  as  the  protocol  is  signed  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  situation  has  subsided.  The  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween Prince  von  Buelow  and  his  imperial  master,  as  discussed  by 
George  Villiers  in  the  Revue  Blene  (Paris),  make  such  a  denoue- 
ment quite  probable.  The  character  of  the  Chancellor,  as  de- 
scribed by  this  writer,  shows  him  to  be  a  man  without  any  partic- 
ular political  principles,  that  is,  he  is  "a  realist,  a  utilitarian,  an 
opportunist." 

Supple,  clever,  witty,  with  an  experience  as  diplomatist  in  all 
the  principal  capitals  of  Europe — he  is  yet  the  puppet  of  William 
II.,  we  are  told,  whose  crude  views  he  has  to  correct,  whose  blunt 
utterances  he  has  to  repeat  in  a  modified  form  before  the  Reichs- 
tag, whose  whims  he  has  to  humor.  Mr.  Villiers  quotes  von  Bue- 
low's  saying  that  "  the  more  personality  a  sovereign  possesses,  the 
more  is  he  inclined  to  act  on  his  own  initiative.  This  does  not 
lighten  the  burden  of  his  responsible  ministers."  The  writer  adds 
the  following  comment: 

"This  burden  is  by  no  means  a  light  one.  If  it  were  only  req- 
uisite to  suggest  slight  corrections  to  the  imperial  ideas,  to  defend 
them  before  the  Reichstag,  not  from  legal  compulsion,  but  from  a 
sense  of  that  moral  responsibility  which  every  conscientious  chan- 
cellor assumes,  the  task  would  still  be  hard  enough.  If  the  Em- 
peror speaks  of  a  'world  policy,'  and  he  hears  that  the  Chancellor 
in  repeating  the  phrase  has  modified  it  into  'a  reasonable  and  well- 
thought-out  world  policy,'  if  the  Chancellor  speaks  of  one  of  the 
imperial  speeches,  as  'the  words  of  a  soldier,  not  of  a  diplomat,' 
the  Emperor  will  no  doubt  understand  that  this  is  intended  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Parliament  so  as  to  conceal  the  fact  of 
Prussian  absolutism.  Nevertheless,  the  part  of  a  high  functionary 
forced  to  father  such  prevarications  is  not  pleasant." 

In  another  passage  von  Buelow  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"  The  right  of  initiative  which  belongs  to  the  Emperor  will  not 
be  limited  by  any  chancellor;    it  ought  not  and  can  not  be.     The 


PRINCE   VON   BUELOW 


Perhaps  the  cleverest  diplomat  in  Europe, 
yet  all  his  wit,  it  is  predicted,  can  not  now 
save  him  from  sharing  the  fate  of  Bismarck. 


German  people  do  not  wish  the  shadow  of  an  emperor,  but  an 
emperor  of  flesh  and  blood.  As  for  the  chancellor,  if  he  is  worthy 
of  the  name,  if  he  is  a  man,  and  not  an  old  woman,  he  will  never 
support  a  measure  which  his  conscience  disapproves  of." 

It  is  curious,  in  the  face  of  this  avowal,  to  read  the  present 
Chancellor's  utterance  in  1902  with  regard  to  Morocco,  in  which 
he  laid  down  the  following  principle : 

"  I  do  not  consider  that  the  Morocco  question  calls  for  the  direct 
and  personal  intervention  of  our  diplomacy.  We  have  no  place 
on  the  Mediterranean.  We  are  delighted  that 
France  and  Italy,  whose  interests  in  that 
region  are  so  vast  and  important,  have  come 
to  an  agreement  in  the  matter.  .  .  .  The 
Franco-Italian  agreement  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain Mediterranean  problems  (Morocco  and 
Tripoli)  does  not  impair  the  force  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  which  indeed  belongs  to  another  do- 
main of  politics." 

Mr.  Villiers  comments  on  this  by  saying 
that  these  convictions  of  the  Chancellor  did 
not  prevent  Mediterranean  problems  from 
becoming  the  burning  question  of  German 
diplomacy,  and  the  diplomatic  question  of 
Morocco  one  of  life  and  death.  Von  Bue- 
low's  change  of  front,  he  says,  is  an  example 
of  the  Chancellor's  want  of  settled  ideas  and 
principles  in  politics,  his  opportunism  and 
willingness  to  comply  with  suppleness  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  hour,  as  inspired  by  his 
imperial  master. 

But  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a   German 

minister  to  hate  the  French  and  work  against 

their  interests    in    order  to    retain    imperial 

favor  is   proved   by   the  first    result   of    the 

Algeciras    Conference — the  dismissal  of  von 

Holstein,  counselor   to   the  present  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  anti-French  party  in 

Berlin. 

The  sudden  collapse  of  Prince  von  Buelow,  who  fainted  twice 
after  making  a  speech  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  result  of  the  Alge- 
ciras Conference,  is  looked  upon  by  the  German  and  French  press 
as  significant.  The  German  Chancellor,  we  are  told,  is  ordered 
complete  rest  by  his  physician,  and  in  political  circles  the  rumors 
of  his  impending  retirement  have  received  more  definite  confirma- 
tion.— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHY  THE  JEWS   DO   NOT  LEAVE   RUSSIA. 

\\J  HY  do  not  the  Jews  leave  Russia,  asks  Mr.  L.  Villari  in 
V  »  77^  Monthly  Review  (London).  The  Jew  in  the  Russian 
Empire  is  simply  a  Jew,  accidentally  subject  to  the  Czar.  A  Jew 
in  England  is  an  Englishman,  accidentally  of  Jewish  extraction. 
It  is  true,  he  adds,  that  the  very  wealthy  Jewish  bankers  of  St. 
Petersburg  enjoy  a  position  of  great  influence  and  consideration 
and  are  received  into  the  most  exclusive  society,  while  a  less  for- 
tunate coreligionist  remains  "  the  son  of  a  dog."  The  rich  Jew 
can  bribe  the  authorities,  and  in  Russia  "  bribery  is  the  one  cor- 
rective of  injustice."  In  answer  to  the  question  why  the  Jew  does 
not  leave  Russia,  where  he  is  hounded  and  persecuted,  Mr.  Villari 
says  the  Jew  is  enthusiastically  laboring  for  the  social  and  political 
elevation  of  Russia  and  feels  it  his  vocation  to  do  so.  He  favors 
the  enlightenment  of  the  very  masses  who  are  his  foes.     To  quote  : 

"  In  every  European  country  the  Jew  is  more  or  less  a  Liberal 
in  politics  ;  he  is  naturally  an  anti-Clerical  and  opposed  to  aristo- 
cratic forms  of  government,  and  his  intellect  makes  him  inclined  to 
progressive  ideas.  But  at  the  same  time  his  business  capacity  and 
his  money-making  proclivities  make  him  a  lover  of  order  and  an 
opponent  of  revolutionary  disturbances,  especially  of  those  based 
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on  doctrines  inimical  to  the  rights  of  property.  Essentially  peace- 
ful, he  is  almost  invariably  a  law-abiding  citizen.  But  in  Russia 
persecution  has  driven  him  inevitably  into  the  ranks  of  Social 
Democracy  and  revolution.  Excluded  from  all  the  public  serv- 
ices, he  could  hardly  be  in  sympathy  with  the  bureaucracy  which 
organized  anti-Semitism  ;  forced  to  do  military  service  and  treated 
with  exceptional  severity  in  the  ranks,  but  not  allowed  to  become 
an  officer,  he  is  naturally  opposed  to  militarism  and  Chauvinism  ; 
a  frequent  victim  of  the  lust  of  plunder  and  blood  of  the  ignorant 
masses,  he  favors  their  enlightenment." 

There  are,  moreover,  certain  practical  and  material  obstacles  to 
the  emigration  en  masse  of  the  oppressed  and  outraged  Hebrew. 
The  present  writer  states  that  while  many  have  left  Russia,  those 


who  stay  are  too  poor  to  leave,  or  else  too  prosperous  to  risk  a 
change  of  Country.     Thus: 

"  It  may  be  asked  why  the  Jews  did  not  leave  Russia  en  masse 
when  life  was  made  so  impossible  for  them  and  further  persecu- 
tion was  known  to  be  inevitable.  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
threefold.  In  the  first  place,  a  considerable  number  oi  Jews  did 
leave  Russia  and  found  their  way  to  England  and  America,  as  well 
as  to  (iermany  and  Austria.  In  the  second  place,  however,  the 
enormous  majority  were  too  poor  to  leave  even  if  they  had  wished 
to  do  so.  Thirdly,  in  spite  of  occasional  persecution,  robbery, 
and  massacre,  a  great  many  Jews  find  that  it  pays  to  live  in  Rus- 
sia. Certain  trades  and  businesses  are  wholly  in  their  hands,  and 
many  affairs  are  never  transacted  save  through  Jewish  intermedi- 


"  EVERYTHING   IS  QUIET   HERE   NOW  !" 

— Russian  postcard. 


WITTE   TRYING   TO   SIT   ON   TWO   CHAIRS. 

— Russian  postcard. 


A   HARD   DAY'S  WORK. 

—  Volschebnyi  Fonar  (St.  Petersburg). 
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BIRDS    OF   A  FEATHER. 


Counterfeiter  (under  arrest,  seeing  Witte  in  the  distance) — "  Hello, 
colleague !     I  make  false  notes,  you  make  false  promises." 

— Sprout  (St.  Petersburg). 


— Russian  postcard. 
RUSSIAN    CARTOONS    ON    THE    RUSSIAN    SITUATION. 


EVOLUTION    OF   A    RUSSIAN   MAGISTRATE. 

Fist  to  Face— or  why  General  Dubasoff,  Governor  General  of  Moscow, 
as  fitted  to  be  the  Savior  of  the  Empire. 

—Pajatzy  (St.  Petersburg). 
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aries.  If  there  is  the  risk  of  total  loss,  and  even  of  massacre,  the 
profits  are  very  high.  And  altho  the  Jew  is  hated  and  despised 
in  certain  respects  he  is  trusted.  A  Christian  grain  merchant  told 
me  that  no  one  but  a  Jew  could  go  up  country  and  buy  grain  direct 
from  the  peasants,  as  the  latter  were  accustomed  to  sell  to  the  Jew 
and  mistrusted  all  other  buyers.  They  know  that  altho  the  Jew  is 
very  hard  at  making  a  bargain  and  is  'the  son  of  a  dog,'  yet  when 
the  agreement  is  made  he  will  not  try  to  back  out  of  it  even  if  it 
prove  to  his  own  disadvantage." 


LOMBROSO  ON   THE  AMERICAN   MILLIONAIRE. 

PROF.  CESARE  LOMBROSO,  the  noted  Italian  criminolo- 
gist, author  of  "Cretinism  in  Lombardy,"  "  Genius  and  In- 
sanity," and  other  works  intended  to  prove  that  crime  and  im- 
morality are  merely  physical  diseases  and  distempers,  has  recently 
been  occupying  himself  with  an  investigation  of  the  American 
millionaire.  He  has  published  the  result  of  this  investigation  in 
an  article  in  the  Lettura  (Milan),  in  which  he  pronounces  the 
American  millionaire  a  social  and  physiological  freak,  at  once  "a 
prodigy  of  turpitude,"  to  use  Macaulay's  phrase,  an  avaricious 
monster,  and  a  benefactor  of  his  employees.  In  person  he  is 
sometimes  as  beautiful  as  Shelley  or  Byron,  and  he  shares  with 
Aristotle  and  Napoleon  one  characteristic  of  the  degeneracy  of 
genius,  that  of  low  stature.  Yet  he  is  not  a  genius,  but  an  anom- 
alous creature  reared  in  the  hotbed  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  and 
urged  along  his  course  by  an  insatiable  thirst  for  gain.  In  the 
pursuit  of  money,  we  read,  he  crushes  with  the  relentless  insensi- 
bility of  a  steel  machine  every  one  who  stands  in  his  way.  The 
millionaire's  person  is  thus  described  : 

"  His  forehead  is  very  high  and  square.  In  Jay  Gould,  Rocke- 
feller. Gates,  Sage,  Morgan,  and  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  we  find  a 
powerful  development  of  the  jaw.  The  lowness  of  stature  which 
is  noticeable  in  the  millionaire  is  among  the  few  degenerative 
characteristics  which  they  share  with  men  of  genius.  In  most 
cases  he  has  fine  and  well-proportioned  features,  like  those  of 
Hill,  Keene,  Sage,  Stillman,  and  Griscom.  Cruger  is  a  remark- 
ably handsome  man." 

Yet  when  their  business  powers  are  analyzed,  Lombroso  finds 
nothing  in  millionaires  but  commonplace  qualities  developed  and 
exaggerated  in  an  enormous  degree.     He  says : 

"They  recognize  instantaneously  the  latent  capabilities  of  this  or 
that  enterprise,  and  come  toaquickdecisionin  taking  them  up.  Their 
acquaintance  with  the  minutest  detail  of  their  business  is  only  equal- 
ed by  their  use  of  money,  which  sometimes  reaches  the  point  of  ava- 
rice. It  must  be  added  that  their  ideas  are  independent  and  orig- 
inal;  they  meet  obstacles  with  imperturbable  courage;  their  skill  in 
choosing  subordinates,  and  in  acting  at  the  right  moment  and  stop- 
ping at  the  right  time,  are  unfailing  guaranties  of  rapid  success." 

Early  poverty  sends  the  potentional  millionaire  into  the  field  of 
labor  at  an  early  age,  and  he  is  forced  to  sacrifice  literary  and 
theoretical  culture  to  the  acquirement  of  business  training.  James 
Gordon  Bennett  entered  the  composing-room  in  his  fifteenth  year. 
Jay  Gould  earned  wages  at  twelve.  It  was  in  his  eighth  year  that 
Knight  became  a  mill-hand,  and  Stephen  Girard  went  to  sea  when 
he  was  ten.  After  making  this  enumeration  Lombroso  dwells 
upon  its  importance  and  adds  that  "  the  American  millionaire  has 
always  spent  the  years  and  energy  which  men  of  education  give  to 
books,  on  the  business  which  was  to  make  his  fortune."  The 
ordinary  millionaire,  according  to  Lombroso,  is  destitute  nf  -  rial 
sense,  kindliness,  or  justice.  He  will  borrow  money  from  ?.  banker 
and  employ  it  to  ruin  the  lender.  The  insatiable  thirst  for  money 
renders  him  absolutely  unscrupulous,  and,  according  to  Rocke- 
feller, he  adds,  a  successful  money-getter  must  not  mind  ruining 
ten  or  twelve  of  his  friends,  or  even  breaking  his  wife's  heart,  as 
Girard  did,  through  his  avaricious  meanness.  Sometimes  only  an 
infinitesimal  line  divides  the  millionaire  from  the  thief,  says  this 
writer,  and  "he  makes  gain  from  other  people's  ruin  or  financial 
weakness,  and  he  is  only  removed  from  the  commonplace  type  of 
man  by  his  near  approach  to  the  criminal." 


The  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  millionaire's  private  life  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Italian  writer  as  more  than  regal.  He  becomes  a 
descendant  of  Norman  nobles;  his  palaces  and  entertainments 
surpass  those  of  European  kings  and  emperors;  "  he  isolates  his 
children  lest  they  should  come  in  contact  with  the  lower  classes. 
Col.  J.  J.  Astor's  child  was  attended  by  two  cooks,  six  attendants, 
and  a  governess,  and  Whitney's  baby  was  watched  by  three  nurses 
and  four  physicians,  who  visited  him  every  day  and  telegraphed 
his  state  of  health  to  every  member  of  his  family." 

The  professor  concludes  by  stating  that  the  wealth  of  the  mil- 
lionaire is  shared  by  his  employees,  whose  workrooms  and  fac- 
tories are  made  beautiful,  with  the  addition  of  ballrooms,  skating- 
rinks,  and  libraries.  As  a  whole,  he  considers  that  the  country 
derives  many  benefits  from  the  existence  of  the  millionaire  and 
his  trusts.  —  Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


INTERNATIONAL   PEACE-HOW  WILL   IT 

COME? 

INTERNATIONALISM,  Socialism,  Antimilitarism,  Pacifism, 
are  all  sides  of  one  question — the  union  of  mankind  in  a  com- 
mon and  harmonious  bond  of  mutual  help  and  understanding.  In 
the  Nene  Gesellschaft,  the  Socialistic  weekly  of  Berlin,  for  exam- 
ple, Karl  Leuthner  sets  forth  the  conditions  under  which  the  great 
international  Socialistic  movement  is  to  be  the  sole  source  of  paci- 
fication between  Germany  and  France,  but  he  points  out  that  there 
is  still  an  aristocracy  in  France,  as  in  Germany  ;  that  this  aristocracy 
centers  in  the  army,  and  it  must  take  many  years  before  the  pro- 
letariat can  assert  its  full  power  in  either  country.  When  once  the 
proletariat  rises  in  its  strength,  war  and  armies  will  be  abolished 
and  the  frontiers  that  separate  nations  will  disappear. 

On  the  other  hand,  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  writing  in  the 
Revue  (Paris),  asserts  that  universal  peace  will  come  through  the 
influence  of  the  church.  He  declares  indeed  that  "  Not  only 
because  it  is  international  or  supranational  must  religion  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  uniting  all 
nations,  but  because  its  tendency  is  to  instil  the  spirit  of  fraternity 
and  the  spirit  of  love." 

English  Internationalists,  in  so  far  as  their  views  are  expounded 
by  "  E.  K.  F."  in  The  Westminster  Review  (London),  agree  neither 
with  Mr.  Leuthner  nor  Mr.  Leroy-Beaulieu.     He  writes: 

"It  is  painful  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  many  good  and  excel- 
lent men  who  call  themselves  Christians,  and  who  are  working 
and  striving  hard  to  bring  about  peace  and  goodwill  on  earth  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  peace  and  goodwill  will  be  brought  about  by 
Christianity.  Christianity  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  If 
the  preachers  had  set  peace  and  goodwill  on  earth,  which  I  take 
to  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  teaching  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  above  everything  else,  peace  and  goodwill  would  have 
reigned  on  earth  for  many  a  century ;  and  if  the  Gospel  of  the 
Master  is  not  powerful  enough  to  fill  them  with  this  one  desire, 
then  I  can  not  believe  it  to  be  God-inspired. 

"Christianity  has  had  the  opportunity  for  these  long  centuries; 
it  has  failed,  and  must  now  make  room  for  something  else." 

That  something  else  he  declares  to  be  an  enlightened  self-inter- 
est, which  will  prevent  suicidal  wars.     To  quote  : 

"This  is  a  factor  which  .  .  .  has  in  my  opinion  not  been  suffi- 
ciently taken  into  consideration  by  the  friends  of  progress,  and  in 
conjunction  herewith  I  would  further  point  out  that  self-interest 
will  make  itself  felt  not  only  in  not  wanting  to  fight  the  neighbor 
with  whom  the  country  is  doing  a  good  trade,  but,  as  time  goes 
on,  more  and  more  firms  will  establish  branches  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  these  will  be  principally  such  undertakings  as  have  great 
influence  in  the  commercial  and  political  world  of  their  own  coun- 
try. They  will  say  :  Why  shall  we  slay  our  fellow  .  .  .men  at  the 
bidding  of  others — our  fellow  men  with  whom  we  have  no  personal 
quarrel?  Why  shall  we  do  it?  Besides,  we  only  stand  to  lose  by 
it.  Thus  self-interest  will  speak,  and  self-interest,  I  regret  to  say, 
is,  after  all,  the  most  potent  factor  with  the  great  mass  of  human- 
ity."—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  <>i   the  follow 
ing  books: 

"Party  Leaders  of  the  Time."  Charles  Willis 
Thompson.     (G.  YV.  Dillingham  Co.,  $1.75  net.) 

"The'New  Far  East."— Thomas  F.Millard.      > 

Scribner's  Sons,  $1.50  net.) 

"The  Philippine  Experiences  of  an  American 
Teacher." — William  I!.  Freer.  (Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons,  $1.50  net.) 

"The  Challenge." — Warren  Cheney.  (The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.) 

"Skiddoo."— Hugh  McHugh.  (G.  W.  Dillingham 
Co.) 

"Municipal  Ownership  in  Great  Britain."— Hugo 

R.  Meyer.     (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"Species  and  Varieties:  Their  Origin  by  Mutation." 
— Hugo  de  Vries.  (The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co., 
$5.00  net.) 

"A  Common-sense  Hell." — Arthur  Richard  Rose. 
(G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  $1.00  net.) 

"Below  the  Dead  Line." — Scott  Campbell.  (G. 
W.  Dillingham  Co.) 

"The  Snare  of  Strength." — Randolph  Bedford. 
(Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Co.) 

"Alton  of  Somasco." — Harold  Bindlsss.  (Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.,  Si. 50.) 

"Humaniculture." — Hubert  Higgins.  (Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.,  Si. 20  net.) 

"Krausz's  Practical  Automobile  Dictionary." — 
Sigmund  Krausz.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  $2.00 
net.) 

"Lady  Jim  of  Curzon  Street." — Fergus  Hume. 
(G.  W,  Dillingham  Co.) 

"A  Test-book  for  the  Study  of  Harmony." — H. 
Weber.      (Carl  Fischer.) 

"Cattle  Brands." — Andy  Adams.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Si. 50.) 

"Bird  and  Bough." — John  Burroughs.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Si. 00  net.) 

"The  Evasion." — Eugenia  Brooks  Frothingham. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Si. 50.) 

"Memories  of  a  Great  Schoolmaster." — James  P. 
Conover.      (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Si. 50  net.) 

"Lincoln  Master  of  Men." — Alonzo  Rothschild. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $3.00  net.) 

"Hither  and  Thither." — John  Thomson.  (George 
\7.  Jacobs  &  Co.) 

"In  the  Sixties  and  Seventies." — Laura  Hain  Fris- 
well.     (Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Co.) 

"The  Old  and  the  New  Magic." — Henry  Ridgeley 
Evans.      (The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"Lincoln's  Constitutional  History  of  New  York." 
5  vols. — Charles  Z.  Lincoln.  (The  Lawyers'  Co- 
operative Publishing  Company,   S15.00.) 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

Song  of  the  Souls  that  Failed. 

By  Marion  Couthouy  Smith. 
We  come  from  the  war-swept  valleys, 

Where  the  strong  ranks  clash  in  might, 
Where  the  broken  rear-guard  rallies 

For  its  last  and  losing  fight; 
From  the  roaring  streets  and  highways, 

Where  the  mad  crowds  move  abreast, 
We  come  to  the  wooded  byways, 

To  cover  our  grief,  and  rest. 

Not  ours  the  ban  of  the  coward, 

Not  ours  is  the  idler's  shame; 
If  we  sink  at  last,  o'erpowered, 

Will  ye  whelm  us  with  scorn  or  blame? 
We  have  seen  the  goal  and  have  striven 

As  they  strive  who  win  or  die; 
We  were  burdened  and  harshly  driven, 

And  the  swift  feet  passed  us  by. 

When  we  hear  the  plaudits'  thunder, 
And  thrill  to  the  victors'  shout, 

We  envy  them  not,  nor  wonder 
At  the  fate  that  cast  us  out; 


There  are,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  times  in  a 
woman's  lifetime  when  she  is  particularly  anxious 
to  look  particularly  well. 

One  such  occasion  is — Her  First  Reception. 
She  is  on  exhibition.  Her  house,  her  clothes,  her 
furniture,  Herself,  are  subjected  to  the  keenest 
scrutiny  of  her  friends — and  her  enemies. 

Let  her  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  thous- 
ands of  women  who  have  passed  through  this 
ordeal  with  flying  colors.  Let  her  use  Ivory  Soap, 
liberally,  for  the  adornment  of  her  own  sweet  self, 
for  the  gown  she  wears,  and  for  the  articles  of 
beauty  and  value  which  surround  her. 


Ivory  Soap 
994>loo  Per  Cent.  Pure 


For  Rent  One  YeaLr 

NORTH  GEORGIA  HOME 

Family  will  be  absent  about  a  year  and  will  rent 
their  home  for  that  period,  furnished.  Twenty-five 
rooms,  modern  conveniences,  laundry,  city  gas  and 
water,  four  bath  rooms,  hotwater  heating,  wide 
porches,  local  and  long-distance  telephone  1  93  acres, 
20  in  pines  and  oaks  ;  barn,  stable,  horses,  mules, 
cows,  pigs,  chickens,  turkeys,  etc.,  creek  runs  through 
farm;  fruit  trees,  grapevines,  garden,  roqueground, 
tennis  court ;  beautiful  country,  mountain  region 
of  North  Georgia,  high  and  healthy  ;  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  Baptist  and  Episcopalian  churches  in  town. 

A.  O.  GRANGER,  "Overlook,"  Cartersvllle,  Gai 
Also,  Room  21,  65b  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


M  OTO  R  B  OAT  PE  R  FE  CTI O  N 


At  popular  prices,  free  from  complications  and  care  is  a 
20th  Century  possibility.  I,et  us  show  you. 
122  W.  34th  St.,  New  Vork.  N.  Y.  1321  Michigan  Ave  , 
Chicago,  1)1.  182  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.  38  Dela- 
ware Ave  ,  Camden,  N.  J.  509  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  312  Fir-a  Ave.,  Seattle  Wash.,  and  all  other  prin- 
cipal cities.  If  interested  in  Steam  or  5  il  Yachts,  Motor 
Boats,  Row  Boats,  Hunting  Boats,  Dingeys,  Canoes,  En- 
gines and  Boilers,  write  us.      Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Racine  Boat  Mfg.  Co.,   Box   40,    Muskegon,  Mich. 
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|/|  I QP  Bind  Papers.  A  Volume 
|\Llld  a  Minute.  Sample  dozen 
75 cents.  Price-list  Free. 
Covers  to  order.  Best  thing  for 
Reading  Rooms.  H.H.Ballard, 
827  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Agents 
Wanted.  
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STUDEBAKER 

"The  Automobile  with  a  Reputation  Behind  it" 


Model  G,  Touring  Car,  30-35  H.  P.,  Price  $3700. 

THE  height  of  sane  engineering  skill  is  represented  in  the  new 
Studebaker  models.  For  high  efficiency  with  low  weight ;  for 
progressiveness  tempered  with  common  sense;  for  elegance  combined 
with  durability ;  for  noiseless  mechanism ;  for  ease  of  control ;  for  acces- 
sibility of  vital  parts — for  "cars  built  for  service,"  look  to  Studebaker. 


THREE  GASOLINE   MODELS 

Model  E,  20-24  H.  P.,  4-cylinder,  storage  battery,  jump  spark  ignition, 
Model  F,  28-32  H.  P.,  4-cylinder,  storage  battery,  jump  spark  ignition, 
Model  G,  30-35  H.  P.,  4-cylinder,  Sims-Bosch  low  tension,  magneto  ignition, 


Model  22,  Runabout,     .         , 
Model  24,  Stanhope, 
Model  16,  Victoria -Phaeton, 


SIX   ELECTRIC   MODELS 

.     $1050       Model  20,  Surrey, 

1200       Model  21,  Station  Wagon, 

1750       Model  2012,  14 -Passenger  Omnibus 


$2600 
3000 
3700 


$2800 
3500 
2800 


Also  five  models  of  automobile  trucks  and  delivery  wagons. 
Complete  catalogues  on  Application. 

Studebaker  Automobile  Co. 

SOUTH   BEND,  IND. 

Members  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 


STUDEBAKER  REPOSITORIES 


New  York  City 
CHrcAGO,  III,. 
San  FRANcrsco,  Oal. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Broadway  &  48th  St. 

.     878-388  Wabash  Ave. 

Oor.  Market*  10th Sta 

.    13th  &  Hickory  Sts. 


Portland,  Ore.  .  .  .  830-336  E.  Morrison  St. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  .  .  .  157-159  State  St. 
Denver,  Colo.  .  Oor.  Fifteenth  &  Blake  Sts. 
Dallas,  Tex 317-319  Elm  St. 


SELLING  AGENCIES 


Altoona,  Pa—  W.  H.  4  L.  0. Wolfe,  1011  Chestnut 
Avenue. 

Boston,  Mass.— Harry  Fosdick  Co.,  53-55  Stan- 
hope Street. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  —  National  Battery  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.— Central  Automobile  Co., 
409  Erie  Street. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio.— Hanauer  Automobile  Co., 
118  East  7th  Street. 


Erie,  Pa.— c.  R.  Dench,  Eri  e  Fireproof  Garage, 

12th  and  State  Streets. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.— Titman,  Leeds  4  Co.,  1227 

Market  Street. 
Pittsburg,  Penn.— Banker  Bros.  Co.,  Baum  and 

Bpnttv  t^t rpcts 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.— W.  G.  Nevin,  Hellman  Bldg., 

Cor.  4th  and  Spring  Streets. 
Washington.  D.  C— National  Automobile  Co.. 

1711-13  14th   Street,  N.  W. 


Boody,  McLellan  <&  Co. 
Bankers 

57  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


ORDERS  EXECUTED  FOR  CASH 

OR  ON  MARGIN 
Interest  allowed  on  deposits  subject  to  cheque 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Albany  Poughkeepsie  New  Haven 

Hartford,  Bridgeport  and  Brooklyn 


EUREKA 


Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100.     25c. 

Ask  your  footer  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  <>/ price.  Send  for  free  tample 

f  u  if  lope. 

CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY  PIN  CO. 

1  a  1    Farranil  SI 
>l •>•>].  Ill .  N.  J. 


For  we  heed  one  music  only, 

The  sweet  far  Voice  that  calls 
To  the  dauntless  soul  and  lonely 

Who  fights  to  the  end,  and  falls. 

We  come — outworn  and  weary- — 

The  unnamed  host  of  life; 
Long  was  our  march  and  dreary, 

Fruitless  and  long  our  strife. 
Out  from  the  dust  and  the  riot — 

From  the  lost,  yet  glorious  quest, 
We  come  to  the  vales  of  quiet, 

To  cover  our  grief,  and  rest. 

— McClure's  Magazine. 


Pan  in  April. 

By  Bliss  Carman. 
If  I  were  Pan  upon  a  day  in  spring, 
Some  morning  when  the  gold  was  in  the  sky, 
In  some  remote  ravine  among  the  hills, 
As  slowly  as  the  purple  of  the  peaks 
Dissolved  before  the  footfall  of  the  sun, 
I  would  emerge  and  take  on  form  and  voice 
And  be  myself  the  dreamer  and  the  dream. 
I  would  go  down  beside  the  brawling  brooks 
That  leap  from  dizzy  ledges  in  the  air 
And  plash  among  the  boulders  far  below, 
Filling  the  canon  with  reverberant  sound; 
And  in  that  rushing  murmur  I  would  hear 
A  hidden  throb  of  music  large  and  slow, 
The  rhythm  whereto  from  chaos  rose  the  world 
To  power  and  meaning  and  majestic  form. 
I  would  take  heed  of  winds  and  budding  leaves, 
And  of  the  sap  that  mounts  to  meet  the  sun 
By  the  dark  stairway  in  the  tree's  deep  heart. 
All  the  sweet  life  of  tasseled  silver  birch, 
Basswood  and  red-keyed  maple,  would  be  mine, 
And  mine  the  hum  of  bees  in  willow  blooms 
Yellow  and  fragrant.     I  would  taste  the  tang 
Of  black  birch  twigs;  and  on  some  sandy  ground 
Strewn  with  pine  needles,  patched  with  lingering  snow, 
Find  the  first  mayflower  spilling  en  the  air 
Its  scent  of  woodlands  odorous  and  wild. 

Then  I  would  muse  on  what  sustains  the  world, 

This  colored  pageant  passing  like  a  dream, 

That  fleets  between  eternities  unknown. 

And  without  argument  I  would  surmise 

The  excellence  of  instinct  warm  and  keen 

Which  keeps  us  safe  until  the  law  be  learned, 

And  must  forever  be  one  guide  to  good, 

While  restless  soul  puts  forth  unresting  hands 

To  mold  the  world  according  to  its  will. 

And  thence  comes  beauty,  substance  made  to  wear 

The  form  that  best  will  serve  the  spirit's  need 

For  growth  and  gladness  up  from  change  to  change. 

The  greening  earth,  the  level  changing  sea, 

The  stable  hills  and  the  triumphant  sun, 

The  tissue  and  fabric  of  the  universe, 

The  veil  that  hides  what  men  call  mystery' — 

These  for  a  robe  of  glory  should  be  mine, 

The  outward  semblance  of  a  radiant  life, 

The  fragrant  floating  garments  of  the  spring. 

There  I  would  feel  in  that  delightful  world 

The  earliest  fulfilment  of  desire, 

Beauty  accomplished  at  the  soul's  behest 

And  loveliness  made  actual  to  meet 

The  need  of  loveliness — what  more  than  that? 

So  it  would  be  enough,  perhaps,  to  live 

The  pure,  unvexed  existence  of  a  god 

In  deep-eyed  contemplation  for  a  clay, 

Drenched  with  the  beauty  ami  the  sense  of  spring 

On  the  Aprilian  earth — if  I  were  Pan. 

— Applcton's  Booklovcr's  Magazine. 


The  Little  sis. «r. 
By  Theodosia  Garrison. 
When  days  are  dreariest. 

When  the  nights  are  long, 
Sudden  on  the  creaking  stair 

Sounds  her  careless  song; 
Sudden  on  the  darkened  sill 

Falls  a  footstep  free, 
And  the  little  sister  comes 

Back  again  to  me. 

Blithe  and  gay  and  jubilant, 
All  her  words  a  jest, 
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Laughter  on  her  merry  lips, 

Youth  upon  her  breast, 
Happy  dreams  within  her  eyes, 

Daring  days  to  be — 
So  the  little  sister  comes 

Back  again  to  me. 

And  she  hath  the  eyes  I  had 

When  the  world  was  new, 
And  she  hath  the  heart  I  had 

When  the  world  was  true. 
And  my  very  name  she  bears — 

Ah,  so  close  our  tie! 
Just  the  little  sister  now 

Who  one  day  was  I, 

Strange  that  she  who  knew  no  tears 

So  my  tears  should  wake; 
Strange  her  very  happiness 

My  own  heart  should  break 
Oh,  so  other  than  myself, 

Two,  yet  one,  are  we — 
Little  sister  of  my  age 

Comes  she  back  to  me. 

Not  a  wistful  ghost  she  comes — 

Better  so,  perchance — 
But  with  lips  too  fain  to  sing, 

Feet  too  fain  to  dance. 
And  I  turn  my  eyes  from  her 

(Eyes  she  must  not  see) — 
When  the  little  sister  comes 

Back  again  to  me. 

— Sunday  Magazine. 


The  Chain.?. 

By  Sully-Prudhomme. 
(.Translated  from  the  French  by  Curtis  Hidden  Page.) 

I  sought  to  love  all  things,  and  sold  my  youth 
In  bondage  to  the  many  loves  men  prize: 
I  loved  the  sea  and  its  deep  mysteries, 

Night  and  its  stars,  day,  joy,  the  sun,  the  South! 

I  bound  my  mind  to  seeking  after  Truth, 
My  soul  to  music's  haunting  harmonies, 
A  smile  1  made  the  master  of  my  eyes, 

And  with  a  kiss  I  have  enslaved  my  mouth.   .  .  . 

Fast-fettered  now  to  all  things  as  with  chains 
I  feel  a  thousand  frail  but  torturing  threads 
That  strain  elsewhither,  wheresoe'er  I  move. 

Life's  every  joy  but  multiplies  my  pains; 
And  if  a  breath  touch  anything  I  love 
My  heart  is  wrenched,  my  flesh  is  torn  and  bleeds. 

— Poet  Lore. 


INSOMNIA 

Leads  to  Madness,  If  Not  Remedied 
in    Time. 


"Experiments  satisfied  me,  some  5  years 
ago,"  writes  a  Topeka  woman,  "that  coffee 
was  the  direct  cause  of  the  insomnia  from 
which  I  suffered  terribly,  as  well  as  the 
extreme  nervousness  and  acute  dyspepsia 
which  made  life  a  most  painful  thing 
for  me. 

"I  had  been  a  coffee  drinker  since  child- 
hood, and  did  not  like  to  think  that  the 
beverage  was  doing  me  all  this  harm.  But 
it  was,  and  the  time  came  when  I  had  to 
face  the  fact,  and  protect  myself.  I  there- 
fore gave  it  up,  abruptly  and  absolutely, 
and  adopted  Postum  Food  Coffee  for  my 
hot  drink  at  meals. 

"I  began  to  note  improvement  in  my 
condition  very  soon  after  I  took  on  Postum. 
The  change  proceeded  gradually,  but  surely, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  only  a  few  weeks 
before  I  found  myself  entirely  relieved — the 
nervousness  passed  away,  my  digestive 
apparatus  was  restored  to  its  normal 
efficiency,  and  I  began  to  sleep,  restfully 
and  peacefully. 

"These  happy  conditions  have  continued 
during  all  of  the  5  years  and  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  I  owe  them  entirely  to  Postum 
Food  Coffee,  for  when  I  began  to  drink  it  I 
ceased  to  use  medicines."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

There's  a  reason.  Bead  the  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
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That  Indian  deserves  to  succeed — and  I 
hope  to  and  am  succeeding  for  the  following 

REASONS : 

One — Every  cigar  that  I  sell  is  manufac- 
tured right  here  in  the  cleanest  cigar  factory 
and  under  the  most  careful  sanitary  conditions 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  "finicky"  clean, 
according  to  some. 

Two — This  factory  is  very  close  to  the 
business  center  of  the  third  largest  city  in  the 
United  States,  within  ten  minutes  of  the  City 
Hall  and  Broad  Street  Station,  and  but  five 
minutes  from  the  Reading  Terminal.  People 
familiar  with  Philadelphia  will  recognize  the 
fact  that  I  am  not  trying  to  hide  my  factory. 

Three — All  visitors  to  my  office  are  invited 
to  go  through  the  factory  and  see  the  cigars 
made.  They  can  readily  see  "hat  I  am  not 
trying  to  hide  anything  in  it. 

Four — My  cigars  are  shipped  direct  from 
the  factory  to  my  customers,  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition. 

Five — The  fillers  of  these  cigars  are  clear 
Havana  of  good  quality — not  only  clear,  but 
long,  clean  Havana — no  shorts  or  cuttings 
are  used.  The  wrappers  are  genuine  Sumatra. 
They  are  hand  made,  by  the  best  of  work- 
men. The  making  has  much  to  do  with  the 
smoking  qualities  of  a  cigar. 

Six    (and    best) — I    sell    them    to    the    consumer    by    the 
hundred  at  wholesale  prices. 


FA'V'-^. 


SHIVERS* 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND   SHAPE 


MY  OFFER  IS: 


I     will,    upon 

request,   send 

one  hundred  Shivers'  Panatela  Cigars  on  approval 

to  a.  reader  of  Literary  Digest,    express  prepaid- 

He  may  smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the  remain. 

ng  ninety  at  my  expense  if  he  is  not  pleased  with 

them,  and  no  charge  for  the  ten  smoked ;  if  he  is 

pleased,  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit  the 

price,  $5.00  within  ten  days. 

in  ordering,  please  enclose 
business  card  or  give  per- 
sonal references,  and  state 
whether  mild,  medium,  or 
strong  cigars  are  desired. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913  FILBERT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digkst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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We  make  a  car  for  every  requirement 
at  a  price  to  suit  every  purchaser. 

Simplicity  is  the  key  note  of  Wayne  design  and  in  all 
our  cars,  the  one  aim  has  been  to  get  all  the  engine  power 
to  the  wheels  without  waste. 

Which  of  these  six  models  interests  you? 

Model  F.     Seven  passenger  touring  car,  4  cylinder  50  h.  p.  motor  $3500.00 

(Limousine    $4500.00) 

Model  K.     Five  passenger  touring  car,  4  cylinder  35  h.  p.  motor  2500.00 

Model  B.     Five  passenger  touring  car,  4  cylinder  24-28  h.  p.  motor  2000.00 

Model  C.     Five  passenger  family  car,  2  cylinder  opposed  20  h.  p.  1250.00 
Model  G.     Five  passenger  family  car,  2  cylinder  opposed  14  h.  p. 

engine  under  hood        -------  1000.00 

Model  H.     The  business  man's  two   passenger   runabout.     Same 

engine  as  Model  G-------  800.00 

Let  us  send  you  catalog  and  full  particulars  about  one  of  these  cars. 

Wayne  Automobile  Co. 


Dept  F. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS. 

The Standard  American  Brand 

FOR   OVER    FIFTY  YEARS 

Have  been  subjected  to  the  test 
of  years  and  are  recognized  for 
all  purposes  The  Best. 

SPENCERIAN    PEN    CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


AT  C    M  T    SECURED  OR 
1   L  IN   I   FEE  RETURNED- 

Free  opinion  as  to  Patentability.    Guide  Book 
and  list  of  Inventions  Wanted   free  to  any  address. 
Patents  secured  by  us  advertised  without  charge  in 
World's  Progress,    Sample  copy  free. 
EVANS,  WILKENS&  CO.,  312  F  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 


—  Six  Best  Books  on  Socialism  — 

We  are  sometimes  asked  to  indicate  the  very  best  books,  a  few, 
to  be  read  by  people  who  wish  to  get  the  beat  statement  of  the 
principles  ofsociabsm  by  socialists.  In  answering  the  question  we 
purposely  omit  the  greatest  of  all  socialist  books,  Marx's  "Capital,  " 
because  it  deals  almost  wholly  with  technical  economics,  and  does 
not  give  the  ordinary  reader  a  clear  idea  of  socialism.  We  arrange 
the  books  in  the  order  of  their  difficulty,  the  easiest  first. 
THE   SOCIALISTS  :   Who  they  Are  and  What  they  Stand  fur. 

By  John  Spargo.      Cloth,  fiO  cents. 
PRINCIPLES  OK  SCIENTIFIC    SOCIALISM.      By  Rev.  Charles 

H.  Vail.      Cloth,  $1.00;    paper,  35  cents. 
COLLECTIVISM    AM)    INDl'STKIAL  EV0LCTI0N.      By  Rmile 

Vandervelde,    Socialist    member    of  Parliament,    Belgium, 

translated  hv  Charles  H.  Kerr.     Cloth.  50  cents. 
SOCIALISM,  UTOPIAN  AND  SCIENTIFIC.    By  Frederick  Engels. 

Cloth,  ftll  cents. 

THE  COMM1NIST    MANIFESTO.     Bv  Marx  and  Engels.  and  NO 

COMI'HOMISF,  by  Wilhelm  Liebknecht,  the  two  in  one 

volume.      Cloth.  oO  cents. 
ESSAYS  ON  THE  MATERIALISTIC  CONCEPTION  OF  HISTORY. 

Bv   Antomo   Labriola,    translated    by    Charles    H.    Kerr. 

Cloth,  $1.00. 
We  will  mail  any  of  these  books  promptly  on  receipt  of  price,  or 
will  send  the  six  in  cloth  binding  by  express  at  purchaser's  i 
for  $3.20.     Descriptive  catalogue,  64  large  pages,  mailed  on  request. 
CHARLES  II.  KERR  A.  COMPANY,     SO  Fifth  Avenne,  Chirago 


Write 
to-day 


Motsinger  Auto-Sparkei 

STARTS  AND  RUNS 

Gas  Engines  without  Bstteries. 

No  other  machine  can  do  it  success- 
fully for  lack  of  original  patents 
owned  by  us.  No  twist  motion  inour 
drive.  No  belt  or  switch  necessary. 
No  butteries,  whatever,  for  make  and 
break  of  jump-spark.  Water  ami 
dust-proof.  Fully  guaranteed. 
MOTSINCKR   DEVICE  lift;.    CO., 

(17  Main  .St.,  P.  ndlctou,  lud.,  U.S    \. 


In  Provence. 

By  Thomas  Walsh. 
(After  Jean  Aicard.) 
'Tis  love  always  in  Aries  the  old — 

An  earthly  love  or  God's  dear  Word; 
Within  the  church  the  chants  are  told 
But  by  the  door  is  laughter  heard. 

And  the  lads  waiting  after  mass 
The  promise  made  by  ardent  eyes 

Or  lashes  drooping  as  they  pass, 
Come  there  as  to  a  paradise. 

— The  Reader. 


PERSONAL. 

"  Young  Hartley  of  Missouri." — Under  the  fore- 
going title  the  New  York  Evening  Post  prints  a  sketch 
of  the  life  and  methods  of  Missouri's  Attorney-Gen- 
eral. The  trend  of  the  article  is  in  rebuttal  of  the 
assertion  of  the  Standard  Oil  lawyers  that  Mr.  Hadley 
is  conducting  his  case  against  them  as  a  means  to 
further  his  political  ambitions  and  bring  himself  into 
public  notice.  To  substantiate  this  position  the 
Evening  Post  continues: 

Any  one  who  attended  the  hearings  in  the  Wall 
Street  office  must  have  observed  that  Mr.  Hadley 
let  pass  countless  opportunities  to  ' '  play  to  the  grand 
stand."  The  spectacle  of  shrewd,  highly  paid,  well- 
trained  officials  of  the  great  oil  corporation  sitting 
before  him  and  calmly  denying  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  Standard  Oil  business  was  sufficiently 
ludicrous  to  invite  "fireworks"  from  Hadley.  But 
they  were  seldom  set  off.  His  occasional  sarcastic 
introductions  to  questions,  such  as  "You  say,  Mr. 
Tilford,  that  this  Mr.  McNall,  who  has  occupied  a 
desk  in  your  room  for  five  years,  and  yet  whose  busi- 
ness you  do  not  know  and  can  not  guess,"  etc.,  were 
not  shouted  dramatically  toward  the  reporters. 
They  seemed,  rather,  like  the  impatient  comments 
of  a  father  who  means  to  find  out  just  how  artistically 
an  erring  son  can  lie  before  he  lays  on  the  paddle. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attorneys  for  the  oil  cor- 
porations are  depicted  as  themselves  guilty  of  the 
charge  which  they  attempt  to  lay  upon  their  assail- 
ant. Mr.  Hagerman,  the  legal  adviser  of  Standard 
Oil  at  Kansas  City,  is  shown  to  be  at  fault  in  this 
manner: 

Where  he  appealed  to  the  public,  through  his  ques- 
tions, once,  Hagerman  made  two  "grand-stand" 
plays.  This  was  illustrated  when  the  process-server, 
Palmedo,  was  on  the  stand.  Hadley  got  the  story 
of  Palmedo's  attempts  to  serve  Rogers,  Bedford, 
Tilford,  and  the  others  by  a  series  of  simple  questions. 
Then  Hagerman  took  up  the  cross-examination. 
One  of  his  first  questions,  ' '  Palmedo,  how  much  were 
you  paid  to  do  this  work? "  was  asked  with  the  intent 
to  discredit  the  man  with  the  newspapers,  and  sub- 
sequent questions  were  meant  to  have  the  same  effect. 
It  was  a  real  satisfaction  to  the  reporters — and  to  the 
roomful  of  spectators — when  Mr.  Hadley  interrupted 
the  questioning  to  ask:  "Isn't  it  true  that  the  only 
sensational  features  of  your  work  in  serving  these 
subpeenas  have  been  furnished  by  the  sensational 
efforts  of  these  men  [referring  to  Rogers,  Tilford, 
and  the  others]  to  avoid  service?"     Here  was   the 


THERE  IS  MONEY  IN  IT  FOR  YOU 

You  can  start  a  business  of   your  own,  or 
earn  a  bijj  salary  as  a  correspondent.     You  can 

positively  increase  your  present  income  through  this 
money-making  knowledge.  Learn,  by  mail,  from  a 
practical  correspondent  who  has  built  up  a  tremendous 
business,  wholly  through  the  right  kind  of  letters— 
the  kind  lie  will  teach  you  to  write.  If  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  writing  letters,  enclose  one,  with  your  inquiry 
for  our  prospectus,  and  it  will  be  criticized  free  of  cost 
to  you.     Address 

PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL 

OF  lirslNKSS.I.ETTER  WRITING 

Dept.  31.90  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  III. 
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exact  truth,  and  Hadley 's  use  of  it  illustrates  not  only 
Ins  alertness,  but  his  desire  to  keep  to  the  tacts. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  charges  against  Mr. 
Hadley,  in  order  to  show  the  futility  of  any  political 
aspirations,  had  they  existed,  the  writer  says  further: 

When  Rogers  and  the  Standard  Oil  attorneys 
declared  that  Hadley  "wanted  to  be  governor  of 
Missouri,"  and  had  the  limelight  turned  upon  him- 
self to  further  his  ambitions,  they  spoke  cither  in 
malice  or  in  ignorance.  Without  another  such 
"Roosevelt  landslide,"  as  turned  Missouri  over  to 
the  Republicans  in  1904,  Hadley  has  about  the  same 
chance  of  being  chosen  governo  as  Mr.  Rogers  has 
of  being  made  Thomas  W.  Lawson's  business  partner. 
It  is  not  incredible,  after  one  has  seen  Hadley  con- 
ducting the  examination  of  a  Standard  Oil  official, 
that  the  Attorney-general  of  Missouri  should  be  en- 
thusiastic about  his  legitimate  work.  "I  want  to 
devote  myself  to  my  profession,"  he  says.  ' '  I  should 
not  like  people  to  imagine,  because  I  am  fighting 
Standard  Oil  in  Missouri,  that  I  have  any  mission 
to  down  great  corporations.  In  this  case,  that  has 
brought  me  some  accidental  popularity;  my  only 
motive  was  to  do  my  best  for  my  clients,  the  people 
of  Missouri.  I  believe  that  I  shall  win  that  case. 
And  I  will  permit  myself  only  one  generality  in  re- 
gard to  the  results  of  my  investigations  into  Standard 
Oil  methods.  Either  the  laws  of  the  State  are  all 
wrong  or  the  methods  of  operating  and  managing 
Standard  Oil  are  all  wrong." 


The  Japanese  Bismarck. — The  National  Maga- 
zine for  April  contains  the  narrative  of  "A  Day  with 
Marquis  Ito,"  by  Yone  Nojjuchi.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  Orient  pervades  his  charming  description  of 
the  present  Prime  Minister  of  Japan.  He  is  shown 
to  be  a  man  of  few  peers — one  of  the  four  greatest 
living  men,  according  to  President  Hadley  of  Yale, 
whose  words  are  quoted  by  the  writer.  With  all 
his  statecraft,  however,  he  is  alive  to  all  that  is  going 
on  about  him  in  the  simpler  affairs  of  life.  To  quote 
one  incident: 

Here  is  the  story  of  how  he  celebrated  his  birthday 
in  Korea.      It  was  on  his  shooting  trip  that  he  stopped 


DECAYED  STARCH 
A  Food  Problem. 


An  Asheville  man  tells  how  right  food 
did  that  which  medicines  had  failed  to  ac- 
complish: 

"  For  more  than  15  years,  "  he  says,  "I 
was  afflicted  with  stomach  trouble  and  in- 
testinal indigestion,  gas  forming  in  stomach 
and  bowels  and  giving  me  great  distress. 
These  conditions  were  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  starchy  food  I  ate,  white  bread,  potatoes, 
etc.,  and  didn't  digest.  I  grew  worse  with 
time,  till,  2  yaars  ago,  I  had  an  attack 
which  the  docter  diagnosed  as  appendicitis. 
When  the  surgeon  operated  on  me,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  my  trouble  was 
ulcer  of  the  pancreas,  instead  of  appendi- 
citis 

"Since  that  time  I  have  had  several  such 
attacks,  suffering  death,  almost.  The  last 
attack  was  about  3  months  ago,  and  I  en- 
dured untold  agonies. 

"The  doctor  then  said  that  I  would  have 
to  eat  less  starchy  stuff,  so  I  began  the  use 
of  Grape-Nuts  food,  for  I  knew  it  to  be 
pre-digested,  and  have  continued  same  with 
most  gratifying  results.  It  has  built  me  up 
wonderfully.  I  gained  10  pounds  in  the 
first  8  weeks  thac  I  used  Grape-Nuts,  my 
general  health  is  better  than  ever  before, 
my  brain  is  clearer  and  my  nerves  stronger. 

"For  breakfast  and  dinner,  each,  I  take 
4  teaspoonfuls  of  Grape-Nuts  with  cream,  a 
small  slice  of  dry  toast,  an  egg  soft  boiled 
and  a  cup  of  Postum  ;  and  I  make  the  evening 
meal  on  Grape-Nuts  and  cream  alone — this 
gives  me  a  good  night's  rest  and  I  am  well 
again."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle   Creek,   Mich. 

There's  a  reason.  Read  the  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


Whatever  has  been  found  to  be  best  according  to  the  style  and 
purpose  of  the  car  you  will  find  in  each  Columbia  model— double  chain 
drive  on  the  40-45  h.  p.  and  shaft  drive  on  the  18  h.  p.  and  24-28 
h.  p. ;  four  vertical  cylinders  on  the  24-28  h.  p.  and  40-45  h.  p.  and 
two  opposed  cylinders  on  the  1  8  h.  p. ;  the  operating  seat  on  the  left- 
hand  side  on  the  1  8  h.  p.  and  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  24-28  h.  p. 
and  the  40-45  h.  p.  These  and  other  specialties  of  Columbia  con- 
struction are  based  upon  important  reasons  which  are  given  in  detail  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Consistent  Differences."  This,  with  our  other 
pamphlets,  "  Columbia  Chrome-nickel  Steel,"  "  Fashioning  a  Crankshaft," 
"Transmission,  Etc.,"  should  be  read  by  all  interested  in  the  latest 
advances  in  motor  car  building.     Mailed  on  request. 

Mark  XLVH,  40=45  h.  p.  Standard  body,  $4,500  ;    With 
Victoria,  Limousine  or  Landaulet  Body,  $5,000  to  $5,500. 

Mark  XLVI,  24=28  h.  p.,  $3,000.  Mark  XLIV=2, 18  h.  p.,  $1 ,750 


Separate  Catalogues  of  Columbia  Gasoline  Cars,  Columbia  Electric 

Carriages  and  Columbia  Electric  Commercial  Vehicles 

Will  be  sent  on  application 


ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

New  York  Branch:    134-136-138  West  39th  St. 

Chicago  Branch:   1332-1334  Michigan  Ave. 

Boston  :  Columbia  Motor  VehLls  Company,  74  Stanhope  St. 

Philadelphia  :  Pennsylvania  Electric  Vehicle  Co.,  250  North  Broad  St. 

Washington  :  Washington  E.  V.  Transportation  Co.,    15th  St.  and  Ohio  Ave. 

MEMBER  ASSOCIATION  LICENSED 
AUTOMOBILE    MANUFACTURERS 


NO_BACTERIA  IN  THIS  BED. 

Hi 


Orip-thiril  of  ynnr  life  is 
spirit  in  bed.  You  enn't 
tell  among  what  un<le;m 
aerms  you  sleep  if  your 
bed  has  crevices  and  joints 
where  dust  collects  and 
microbes  thrive.  The  only 
open  construction,  ]  er- 
fectly  ventilated,  cleanly 
bed  is  a  "Sanitaire  Red." 
I  There  are  no  germ-breed- 
ng  places  and  every  point 
s  reached  by  fresh  air  and 
sunlight  in 


Make  It  Yourself 

My    new    book,    beautifully    illus- 
trated in  colors,  tells  how  anyone  can 
easily  and   inexpensively  construct 
this    handsome    Arm-Rocker    and 
many  other  artistic  pieces  of  substantial  furniture. 


"HOMECRAFT"  FURNITURE 

■  __.  : 


(made  at  home)  saves  three-fourths  the  dealer's  price. 
You  can  construct  it  with  the  simplest  tools,  as  I  send 
you  the  pieces  of  selected  quarter-sawed  oak,  smoothly 
dressed,  accurately  cut  ready  to  fit,  with  complete  in- 
structions for  assembling,  together  with  all  of  the  mate- 
rials for  finishing.  It  is  a  very  fascinating,  pleasant  occu- 
pation and  quite  the  proper  thing  to  make  your  own 

furniture.  Write  today  for  my  new  book,  enclosing  two  2-cent  stamps 
for  postage.     It  will  explain  everything. 

CARL  B.  SWAI N ,  350  Broadway,  Milwaukee, Wis. 
Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to-  advertises*. 
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in  design;  beautifully 
finished — Hard,  smooth,  white, 
"Sanitaire  Gold"  and  "Snowy 
White"  and  scores  of  others. 
You  will  be  delighted  with  the 
grace,  character  and  the  sanitary  perfection  ot  "Sanitaire  Beds."  All 
physicians  urge  their  use  for  health's  sake. 
CpCC  To  those  who  write  we  will  send  a  sample  of  "Snowy-white"  or 
rriLL  "Sanitaire  Gold  "finished  tubing,  one  of  the  handsome  finishes  put 
on  Sanitaire  Beds  and  our  book,  "HOW  to  Sleep  Well. "  Address 
Marion  Iron  &  Brass  Bed  Co.,  900  Sanitaire  Ave.,  Marion,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 
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A  Car  of  Style 


The  body  used  on  Models  "  O  "  and  "  R  " 
— 1906  Haynes  was  designed  by  a  famous  Parisian 
bodymaker.  When  the  two  cars  were  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  last  fall  they  were 
frequently  mistaken  for  foreign-built  machines. 

The  only  two  models  offered  for  this  year  have  all  the  little  details  that  add  so  much  to  beauty, 
convenience,  and  luxury.  Nothing  is  found  wanting.  The  lines  are  graceful  and  the  finish  is  as  rich 
as  it  it  possible  to  produce. 

But  in  addition  to  being  a  car  of  great  beauty,  it  is  also  a  car  of  great  comfort,  endurance,  and 

reliability.      It  is  as  dependable  as  the  old  family  horse,  rarely  out  of  order  and  always  easy  to  manage. 

Haynes  care  in  construction,  in  selection  of  materials,  and  finish  are  responsible  for  this  and  make 

it  the  car  of  small  cost  for  repairs  and  up-keep.      These  points  can  be  proved  by  demonstration  by  any 

agent  handling  the  Haynes.      When  sending  for  catalogue  address  desk  K  2  for  prompt  attention. 

"The  Car  the  Repairman  Seldom  Sees" 


NEW  TORK 
1715    Broadway 


THE  HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

(Oldest  Automobile  Manufacturers  in  America)        Members  A.  L.  A.  M. 

KOKOMO,      INDIANA 


CHICAGO 
11-20  Michigan  Ave. 


Model  "R"  Four-Cylinder  Touring  Car. 
Vertical  roller-bearing  engines. 
Cylinders  cast  separately,  61-8x6 
inches,  60  H  .P.  An  exclusive  transmis- 
sion that  absolutely  prevents  stripping 
of  gears.  Positive  cooling  system.  Indi- 
vidual  and  special  lubrication.  Master CT.  I-J 
Clutch  has  metal  faces  and  takes  hold 
without  jerking.  Shaft  drive.  Exclusive 
universal  joints  that  prevent  wear  on  pins. 
Sprocket  and  Roller  Pinion  and  perfect 
Rear  Axle,  all  exclusive.  Roller-bearings 
throughout,  108-inch  wheel  base;  54  inch 
tonneau,  seating  five  people.  Four  to  60 
miles  an  hour  on  hitrh  gear.  Weight 
2.750  pounds.  Price,  J3,500  f  .o.b.  Kokomo. 
Full  equipment. 


Absolutely  Accurate 
At  ALL  SPEEDS 


N< 


O  matter  how  fast  or  how 

slow  you  go  the  Auto-Meter 

tells  the  speed  at  which  your 

Automobile  is  traveling:  with 

[Unfailing  correctness. 

It  is  actuated  by  the  same 

unchangeable  magnetism  which 

makes  the   Mariner's  Compass 

unfailing  and  certain  forever. 

The  Auto-Meter   is  the  only 

successful    magnetic   indicator 

because  there  is  just  one  way  in  which 

magnetism  can  successfully  be  used, 

and  we  have  patented  that  way. 

That  means  that  the  only  indicator 
you  can  depend  upon  for  Permanent 
lieliability  is 

"^The  Warner  ^^^^^^ 


AUTO-METER 

^^™"  (Registers  Speed  and  Distance)  ^^^™ 

It  registers  any  speed  from  1  4 mile  to  60  miles 
per  hour. 

It  tells  how  far  you  have  gone  on  the  trip  and 
gives  total  mileB  traveled  during  tho  season. 

It  goes  on  the  dashboard,  where  it  can  be  read 
frum  the  seat,  and  fits  any  Automobile. 

It's  as  sensitive  as  a  compass  and  as  solid  as  a  rork. 
It  is  uninfluenced  by  any  shock  which  would  not 
ruin  your  car. 

It  is  accurate  when  you  get  it,  and  is 

GUARANTEED  TEN  YEARS. 

We  will  renew  any  Auto-Meter  within  10  years 
(unless  injured  by  accident)  if  the  Magnet  (the 
HEART  of  the  instrument/  is  more  than  1-lu  of  1% 
incorrect. 

Any  man  who  can  afford  an  automobile  can  easily 
afford  an  Auto-Meter.  It  is  as  indispensable  to  the 
Motorist  as  the  watch  in  his  pocket. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it. 

Write  us  to-day  and  we'll   send   you  with   our 
answer  our  free  book  "Auto  Pointers."    Address 
TbeWarnerlnstrumeotCo.,  138  Roosevelt  St., Beloit,  Wis. 

(The  Auto-Meter  is  on  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers  and 
at  most  Garages). 


Dense 
Touch 
Rubber 


The 


INCOME  OF     ^r 

'  Q/  PER  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  S 100  \" 
I  /4T|  OR  MORE .  WITHDRAWABLE     / 
%M      AFTER  ONE  YEAR.         ,S 


CpP||RPn    *'Y  first    mortgage  on  New 

ocbuncu  York  City  lmJ^ed  rca, 

estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  m  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

KNICKERBOCKER  jjjjjjjJJ 


(Established  1883) 
Park  Row  New  York  City 


Goodyear 

Detachable 

AUTO  TIRE 

Is  both 

Durable  and  Lively 

It «'»  actually  the  most  durable  and  also  the  most 
lively  tire  on  the  market.  Look  at  the  section  of 
the  wearing  surface  above,  and  see  why — dense, 
tough  rubber  on  the  outside,  joined  inseparably 
to  the  soft,  resilient,  springy  rubber  which  forms 
the  inner  wall  of  the  casing. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  of  its  good  points. 

These  good  points  taken  together  do  (-'ray  with 
90%  of  all  Tire  Troubles. 

This  Tiro  won't  Creep  —  though  not  mechanically 
attached  to  tho  Rim.  It  won't  Rim  Cut  or  come  off  tha 
Rim  though  ridden  deflated  for  miles.  You  can  take  it  on" 
or  put  it  back  in  30  seconds  with  no  tools  but  the  fingers. 

All  general  statements,  you  say,  without  proof. 
Tru9.  But  we  CAN  prove  them  and  WILL  prove 
them,  if  you'll  drop  into  one  of  our  branch  stores 
or  come  to  the  factory.  If  you  can't  do  either, 
write  us,  and  we'll  send  you  a  book  that  will  show 
you  the  why  and  wherefore  and  convince  you  that 
every  statement  made  is  GOSPEL  TKTJTH. 

If  you  are  weary  of  Tira  Troubles,  give  us  a  chance  to  con* 
trtneeyou  that  thia  tiro  will  wipe  them  out  WE  CAN  DO  IT. 

The  Goodyear  lire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Liberty  St.,  Akron,  0. 

Branches  in  the  following  cities:  Boston,  6  MerrimacSt.; 
New  York,  cor.  Sixty-fourth  St.  and  Broadway;  Chicago, 
110  Lake  St.;  Cincinnati,  242  E.  Fifth  St.;  St.  Louis, 
712-714  Morgan  St.;  San  Francisco,  Geo.  P.Moore  &  Co., 
696  Golden  Gate  Ave.:  Buffalo,  719MainSt.;  Denver,  220 
Sixteenth  St.;  Detroit,  242  Jefferson  Ave.:  Los  Angeles, 
California,  \V.  D.  Newerf,  932  South  Main  St 
Bailey  "Won't  Slip"  Tread  furnished  on  Goodyear  Tlree 
(all  sizes)  when  ordered. 


You  can  sell  your 
property  at  cost  §f 

if jl  f\  s 

■  /  u 

Payable  after  prop- 
erty is  sold. 
Full  plan  and  particulars  Frek 


FLAN 

tO    DAY 
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NATIONAL  REAL  ESTATE 
EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

No.  901  Commonwealth  Trust 
Building    ::     Philadelphia 
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Soft 
Springy 
Bubber 


on  a  country  road  to  light  his  cigar.  (By  the  way, 
he  is  a  great  smoker.)  A  gray-haired  Korean  farmer 
approached  him  with  the  customary  three-foot-long 
tobacco  pipe  and  asked  for  a  light.  "How  old  are 
you?"  asked  the  marquis.  "Sixty-five,  sir." 
"Strange  coincidence,  I  am  just  the  same  age  as  you. 
Doubtless  you  have  many  grandsons,  I  presume." 
'Yes,  two  I  have."  "Only  two? ' '  the  marquis  said; 
"  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  seven.  Are  you  rich,  my 
friend? "  "Yes,  rich  in  health.  I  work  hard,  as  you 
see."  "Rich  in  health,"  the  marquis  murmured, 
"yes,  there's  nothing  better  than  that."  And  he 
flung  a  ten-yen  note  to  him,  saying:  "Here's  to 
your  health  and  long  life!" 

Again,  the  marquis  is  quoted  by  Yone  Noguchi  as 
an  admirer  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Says  the  marquis: 

President  Roosevelt  once  told  me  that  President 
McKinley  underwent  some  change  in  his  opinions 
after  he  became  President.  So  President  Roosevelt 
will,  too.  But  his  own  character  will  never  be 
changed.  It  is  too  strong  for  that.  He  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world;  he  might  be  classed  with 
Chamberlain  of  England  and  the  Kaiser.  What  he 
is  doing  for  America  is  the  just  and  proper  thing, 
since  the  world  will  not  permit  America  to  stand 
alone  and  isolated.  On  the  contrary,  America  must 
take  a  leadership  in  the  world's  affairs,  and  she  must 
push  out  her  own  power.  America  is  safe  upon  the 
President's  rough  and  broad  shoulders.  His  Amer- 
icanism is  founded  upon  honesty  and  fair  dealing. 
There's  no  enemy  to  Americanism,  bright  like  sun- 
shine, strong  like  iron  plate." 

Finally,  in  summarizing  the  character  of  the  Mar- 
quis Ito,  the  writer  concludes: 

He  is  the  mysterious  combination  of  Oriental  and 
Occidental.  There  is  no  Japanese  whose  mind  is 
more  Occidental  than  his.  After  all,  the  best  Orien- 
talism is  nothing  but  the  best  Occidentalism,  and 
the  world  is  round,  and  West  is  East.  He  taught 
Japan  how  to  remain  Japanese  while  adopting  West- 
ern civilization.  It  was  he  that  induced  the  samurai 
and  nobles  to  cut  off  their  topknot,  lay  aside  their 
two  swords,  and  conform  to  Occidental  ideas.  And 
at  the  same  time  he  attempted  to  preserve  all  the  old 
samurai  spirit  for  the  work  of  national  development, 
and  it  is  this  spirit  which  has  made  possible  the  new 
Japan  of  to-day.  He  is  the  man  who  is  holding  the 
English  book  in  his  right  hand,  while  his  left  carries 
the  Japanese  book  of  poems. 


The  Speaker. — In  the  Denver  Times  there  ap- 
pears an  anecdote  of  former  Speaker  Reed  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  is  almost  good 
enough  to  be  true.  He  had  visited  a  barber  shop 
in  Washington  for  a  shave: 

After  the  darky  barber  had  scraped  his  chin,  he 
began  to  cast  about  for  further  work  or  for  a  chance 
to  sell  hair  tonics. 

"Hair  purty  thin,  suh,"  he  said,  fingering  the  two 
or  three  stray  locks  that  fringed  Mr.  Reed's  bald  pate. 
"Been  that  way  long,  suh?" 

"I  was  born  that  way,"  replied  Reed.  "After- 
ward I  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of  hirsute  efflorescence, 
but  it  did  not  endure." 

The  barber  gasped  and  said  no  more.  Later  some 
one  told  him  he  had  shaved  the  speaker. 

"Speakah!"  he  exclaimed.  "Don't  I  know  dat  ? 
I  should  say  he  was  a  speakah,  sure  'nuf  !" 


King  Alfonso  as  an  Aeronaut. — Besides  being 
an  enthusiastic  motorist  the  young  King  of  Spain 
is  said  to  be  very  much  interested  in  the  recent  ad- 
vances in  aerial  navigation.  That  he  has  the  courage 
this  latter  sport  requires  is  shown  by  the  following 
story  in  the  London  M.  A.  P.: 

This  is  the  story  which  comes  to  me  from  Spain. 
King  Alfonso  took  such  a  great  interest  in  the  recent 
balloon  tournament  at  Madrid  that  he  followed  the 
balloons  in  his  motor  car,  determined  to  see  their 
descent.  Finding  one  of  the  still  inflated  balloons 
had  descended  in  a  field,  where  its  owner  had  left  it 
while  he  went  to  procure  assistance,  the  King  jumped 
into  the  car  and  began  to  throw  out  bags  of  sand, 
and  announced  to  his  aide-de-camp  his  intention  of 
indulging   in   a   balloon   ascensionj  his   mother   and 
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ministers  having  prevented  him  taking  part  in  the 
tournament  earlier  in  the  day.  Soon  the  balloon  was 
straining  on  the  anchor  and  the  mooring  ropes,  and 
the  King  was  just  drawing  his  sword  to  sever  them 
when  the  aide  de-camp,  realizing  the  seriousness  of 

the  situation,  quickly  drew  his  saber  and  slashed  the 
silk  envelope  of  the  balloon  in  every  direction,  until 
all  thought  of  ascent  was  out  of  the  question  The 
King  for  a  moment  was  furiously  angry,  but  ulti- 
mately became  reconciled  to  his  aide-de  camp's  ac- 
tion, and  they  returned  together  to  Madrid  in  the 
same  motor  car.  Meanwhile  the  owner  of  the  bal- 
loon had  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  the  sequel  to  the 
adventure  is  likely  to  take  place  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  where  the  aeronaut  has  instituted  proceed- 
ings to  recover  damages  for  the  injury  done  his 
balloon. 


Naming  the  Indians.— The  recent  prominence  of 
the  Statehood  bill  in  Washington  has  brought  the 
Western  Indian  once  more  before  the  public.  His 
needs,  his  shortcomings,  his  qualifications  for  citizen- 
ship, have  all  been  discussed,  both  by  the  white  man 
and  by  the  Indian  himself.  The  New  York  Times 
publishes  an  interview  with  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman 
which  gives  the  position  of  many  of  the  more  civilized 
red  men.  Dr.  Eastman  has  the  welfare  of  his  people 
constantly  at  heart.  His  whole  life,  in  fact,  is  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  amalgamating  the  race  from 
which  he  comes  and  the  people  of  the  dominant 
nation.     In  the  words  of  the  writer: 

Dr.  Eastman  is  a  full-blooded  Sioux  who  was 
brought  up  to  all  the  usages  and  amid  the  surround- 
ings of  savagery  in  his  father's  tribe  in  North  Da- 
kota. Forest-born  and  -bred  at  a  time  when  his  peo- 
ple were  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  ances- 
tral wilderness,  the  ways  of  nature  and  of  these 
children  of  nature  laid  the  groundwork  of  his  culture. 
When  he  was  a  young  man,  however,  he  left  the  wild 
haunts  of  his  fathers,  filled  with  a  sudden  ambition 
to  take  a  part  in  the  white  man's  civilization.  He 
went  through  college,  took  a  doctor's  degree,  and, 
fifteen  years  ago,  won  the  hand  of  a  charming  writer 
of  verse  and  prose,  Miss  Elaine  Goodale.  Since  his 
marriage,  following  the  example  of  his  New  England 
wife,  Dr.  Eastman  has  directed  his  attention  to  lit- 
erature, with  the  result  that  during  the  last  three 
years  he  has  given,  through  his  books  and  sketches, 
an  intimate  view  of  Indian  life  and  legend  that  has 
not  before  been  attempted. 

With  the  distinctively  primitive,  picturesque  fla- 
vor gathered  from  his  writings,  and  remembering 
that  the  latter  are  more  or  less  the  outcome  of  his 
own  personal  experience,  one  almost  looks  for  the 
legendary  Indian,  feathered  and  blanketed,  squatting 
between  the  flaps  of  a  wigwam,  taciturn  and  inscru- 
table, when  one  pays  a  visit  to  "Ohiyesa" — in  which 
case  one  is  doomed  to  have  one's  expectations  unreal- 
ized. A  few  nights  ago  I  met  Dr.  Eastman,  by  ap- 
pointment, in  a  place  no  less  prosaic  than  the  smo- 
king-room of  a  thoroughly  modern  New  York  hotel. 
Tobacco  smoke,  by  long  tradition,  may  be  an  appa- 
nage of  savagery,  but,  aside  from  that,  there  was 
nothing  to  remind  one  of  his  savage  antecedents  in 
the  well-dressed,  cultivated  appearance  of  the  man 
who  greeted  me.  There  were  the  sharp-cut  features, 
the  bronzed  skin  of  his  race,  undoubtedly,  together 
with  a  certain  dignified  grace  and  deliberate,  low- 
voiced  manner  of  speaking,  which  coincide  with  one's 
idea  of  what  an  Indian  ought  to  have  in  the  way  of 
outward  personality.  Otherwise  the  impression  con- 
veyed was  of  a  self-contained,  retiring  scholar  to 
whom  the  cry  of  the  plains  and  the  brandished  toma- 
hawk are  as  foreign  as  anything  could  well  be.  De- 
cidedly, I  should  much  sooner  expect  to  hear  a  dis- 
sertation on  Shakespeare  and  the  modern  drama 
from  the  gravely  smiling  lips  before  me  than  any 
approach  to  the  traditional  war-whoop  of  Dr.  East- 
man's tribe,  albeit  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  he  has 
not  been  unskilful  in  the  giving  of  war-whoops. 

At  present,  however,  Dr.  Eastman  is  engaged 
neither  in  the  production  of  literary  criticism  nor  in 
the  revision  of  the  war-whoop  to  meet  modern  re- 
quirements, for  either  of  which  pursuits  his  collegiate 
training  would  doubtless  qualify  him.     He  is  doing 
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Metal  Action 


THE  OLD  WOODEN  ACTION 


You  know  that  wood  is  always  affected 
by  atmospheric  and  climatic  changes. 

On  this  account,  piano  players  of  all  kinds 
have  sooner  or  later  given  trouble  to  their 
owners,  because  heretofore  all  actions  have 
been  built  of  wood. 

Damp  weather,  hot  weather,  starting  the 
furnace,  or  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  changes 
has  caused  a  swelling  or  a  shrinkage  in  the 
wood,  and  presently  a  leak  made  repairs 
necessary. 

Ask  any  owner  if  he  has  not  had  trouble 
with  his  Piano  Player. 

The  Metal  Action  of  the  Cecilian  Piano 

Player  does  away  with  all  trouble  of  this  sort. 

The  "  primary  "  valves  and  pneumatics,  the 

"  secondary  "  valves  and  pneumatics,  and  the 

"  wind  chest,"  formerly  constructed  of  wood 

and  leather,  are  now  made  of  steel,  brass 

and  phosphor  bronze,  which  are  not  affected 

by   climatic  or   atmospheric  changes.     The 

Metal  Action  practically  does  away    with 

the  necessity  of  repairs,  and  is  the  greatest  improvement  ever  made  in 

piano  player  construction. 

The  Cecilian  is  the  only  player  built  with  a  metal  action,  and  can  be 

had  in  Cabinet  form,  which  can  be  attached  to  any  piano,  or  it  can  be 

had  built  into  the  Sohmer-Cecilian  Piano  or  the  Farrand-Cecilian 

Piano.     Booklet  fully  describing  this  marvelous  improvement  will 


be  sent  free  on  application  to 


The  Farrand  Company 


Paris,  France 


Detroit,  Mich. 


London,  Eng. 


DRAUGHTSMEN. 

ONE  of  our  twelve  offices  alone  could  plnce  in  good  po- 
sitions to-morrow  100  capable  draughtsmen — architectu- 
ral, structural,  mechanical,  electrical.  The  shortage  of 
men  who  can  do  good  work  on  the  board  is  so  great  that 
salaries  have  risen  to  the  highest  point  ever  known  With 
most  employers  it  is  n<>t  a  q  i  est  ion  of  price,  but  of  getting 
the  man,  If  you  are  a  competent  draughtsman  we  can 
help  yon  to  a  good  position — a  better  one  than  you  now  have. 
Write  us  to-day  st  ting  age.  experience,  and  salary  desired. 
Positions  also  open  for  Engineers,  Salesmen,  Executive, 
and  Clerical  men.  Offices  in  12  « ities.  II A  IM.OOlfrS, 
SuiTK  509,  309  JlROADWAY,    N.  Y. 
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SARGENT'S 

Adjustable  Book  Holder 

Solves  the  Problem 

Attaches  to  any  place— on  MorrU 
or  any  chair.  No  screws— clamp  it 
on,  take  it  off.  Adjustable  to  any 
angle  or  height.  Durable.  Practi- 
cal. Wires  hold  leaves  in  place. 
Metal  parts  finished  in  black  en- 
amel or  bronze.  Desk,  quartered 
oak  or  mnhogany.  Price,  $3.50. 
RECLINING  AND  I.IBKARY  CHAIRS 

Catalogue    "C"  if  reel 
ninrrMT    r*r\        291  Fourth  Ave* 
SARGENT    CO.,  New  York 


On   Approval,  Freight    Paid 

It  prows  with  ^rm  4t 

your  library.  |  nA       i 

It  liu  any  space.  |  llti     M 


Per 
Section 


$1.00 


without 
Door 


$1.75 


with 
Door 


•»  Sectional 
Bookcase 


Pronounced  the  liest  by  Its  Thousands  of  Users 


The  Lundstrom  cases  are  made  under  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  factory, 
and  the  entire  production  is  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  That  is  the 
reason  we  can  offerthem  at  such  reasonable  prices.  In  purchasinpra  Lund- 
strom .Sectional  Bookcase  you  are  not  helping  to  test  a  doubtful  experi- 
ment, but  are  getting  an  article  which  time  and  experience  have  proven  a 
wonderful  success.  Our  sectional  bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  of  un- 
divided attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.  Every  book  section  has 
non-binding,  disappearing  glass  door  and  is  highly  finished  in  Solid  Oak. 
Tops  and  bases.  $1.00  each.    Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  No.  8oD, 

ALL  GOODS  SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  ONLY 
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Mmlel  51,  List ht  Touring  Tar,  $950,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
(not  including  lamps) 

Sureness 
of  Service 

Of  all  the  reasons  why  the  Cadillac  is  the 
car  you  should  own,  the  greatest  is  this  : 
Never-failing  serviceableness  at  a  minimum  of 
operating  expense.  Whether  runabout  or 
touring  car,  it  is  an  example  of  careful  motor 
building — a  car  behind  which  stand  the  name 
and  experience  of  the  largest  automobile 
establishment  in  the  world.  Every  detail  of 
workmanship  and  material  is  wrought  with 
that  exactness  which  accompanies  superior 
skill  and  up-to-date 
equipment.  This 
is  why  the 


stands  pre-eminent  for 
its  dependability  and 
economy  of  mainten- 
ance. Whatever  your  requirements,  there's 
a  Cadillac  to  meet  them  perfectly.  The 
single-cylinder  types  are  marvels  of  power 
and  endurance ;  their  performances  are  yet 
to  be  equaled  by  any  other  machines  of 
their  class.  The  four-cylinder  cars,  built 
upon  the  same  rugged  principles  that  have 
made  the  smaller  types  famous,  combine  all 
that  could  be  desired  for  touring  service. 

In  design  the  1906  Cadillacs  are  strikingly 
beautiful ;  in  finish  they  are  truly  works  of 
art. 

Send  for  booklet  A  D,  and  address  of 
nearest  dealer,  who  by  actual  demonstration 
will  convince  you  of  the  merits  of  the 
Cadillac. 

Model  K,  10  b.  p.  Runabout,  $750. 
#   Model  M,  Light  Touring  Car,  $950. 
Model  H,  30  h.  p.  Touring  Car,  $2,500. 
Model  L,  40  h.  p.  Touring  Car,  $3,750. 

All  prices  f.  0.  b.  Detroit. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  Assn.   Licensed  Auto.  M/rs. 


You  Can  Earn  From 
*3,000*°*10,000*y<*r 

iniheMl  Estate  Business 


<I  We  teach  you  the  Real  Estate,  General  Brokerage 
and  Insurance  Business  by  Mail,  fitting  you  to  success- 
fully establish  yourself  without  interfering  with  your 
present  employment.  <J  We  appoint  you  special  repre- 
sentative of  leading  realestate  and  brokerage  companies 
who  will  co-operate  with  you  and  assi."t  you  to  a  quick 
success.  Do  not  spend  the  best  days  cf  your  life  work- 
ing for  a  pittance.  Real  Estate  offers  better  opportuni- 
ties than  any  other  business  without  capitil.  »J  Write 
for  full  particulars  and  Free  Book.     It  will  interest  you. 

THE  CROSS  CO.,  311  Tacoma  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


an  even  more  practical  service  to  his  tribesmen.  In 
his  own  words,  as  quoted  in  the  article  previously 
cited: 

"Just  now  I  am  at  work  for  the  Government  on 
a  rather  novel  undertaking,  only  remotely  connected 
with  literature — the  renaming  of  the  Indians.  The 
President  has  commissioned  me  to  go  to  the  various 
reservations  of  the  Sioux  Nation  and  give  to  each 
individual  a  name  that  will  be  of  more  practical  use  in 
the  new  conditions  confronting  him  than  the  odd,  un- 
wieldy name  that  ordinarily  distinguishes  an  Indian. 
In  this  work  I  have  so  far  bestowed  names  on  about 
15,000  Sioux,  and  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  six  more 
reservations,  after  which  the  renaming  of  the  in- 
dividuals of  my  nation  will  be  completed. 

"Do  I  encounter  much  trouble  in  inducing  the  In- 
dians to  accept  the  new  names  that  I  give  them? 
Not  much.  They  see  the  practical  necessity  for  it  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  citizenship  that  is  so  evidently  to  be 
theirs  in  the  near  future,  and,  as  I  am  an  Indian  and 
known  to  be  loyal  to  my  people,  they  trust  me. 

"What  is  my  system  in  the  giving  of  names?  I 
have  too  keen  an  appreciation  of  the  wonderful 
poetry  back  of  most  Indian  names  not  to  shrink  from 
changing  them  where  that  can  be  avoided.  Thus  I 
strive  to  perpetuate  in  the  new  name  some  trace  of 
the  old.  When  the  name  is  not  too  long  in  the  orig- 
inal for  our  English  tongue  I  retain  it,  as  in  the  case 
of 'Matoska,' meaning  White  Bear.  But  'Tateyoh- 
nakewastewin'  is  rather  too  long  for  the  English 
tongue.  Translated  it  means  She-Who-Has-a-Beau- 
tiful-House.  Hence  I  renamed  the  woman  'Good- 
house.'  Rotten  Pumpkin  I  changed  to  Robert  Pum- 
plan;  Bob-tailed  Coyote  to  Robert  T.  Wolf.  Using 
this  method  there  is  generally  some  way  open  for  the 
retention  of  something  of  the  original  name. 

"But  the  Indians  do  not  always  want  a  family 
name  for  the  reason,  as  they  explained  to  me,  that 
thus  a  good  Indian  would  have  to  bear  the  same 
name  as  a  bad  brother.  'Me  same  name  as  Sleepy 
Dog!'  exclaimed  one  young  brave  after  hearing  my 
proposition.  'Now  some  people  not  know  he  my  . 
brother — with  same  name  all  will  know.  Me  like  old 
name  heap  better.'  There  was  a  good  deal  of  sound 
sense  in  that  objection  that  would  probably  appeal  to 
many  a  white  man.  Then  I  found  that  some  of  the 
Indians  had  been  baptized  more  than  once  by  over- 
zealous  Christian  denominations,  and  hence  were 
carrying  more  than  their  fair  share  of  names,  in 
which  case  my  task  was  restricted  to  selecting  what 
appeared  to  be  the  least  cumbersome  out  of  the  list. 
You  see,  the  missionaries  generally  give  a  banquet 
after  a  baptism,  hence  the  Indians  are  riot  averse  to 
partaking  of  the  latter  ceremony  as  often  as  possible. 
They  were  somewhat  disappointed  that  my  mis- 
sion was  not  attended  with  any  of  the  customary 
celebrations  attending  a  baptism.  'How  is  it  that 
you  give  us  names  and  do  not  sprinkle  our  heads, 
like  the  father,  or  put  us  under  the  water,  like  the 
other  missionary? '  asked  one  old  warrior.  'Because,' 
I  answered,  'I  am  going  to  have  a  great  shower  at 
the  end  and  do  it  altogether.'  An  Indian  is  quick  to 
see  the  humorous  side  of  anything,  and  my  hearer  at 
once  acquiesced  in  my  purpose  and  most  obligingly 
changed  his  name  at  my  request. 

"It  will  take  me  about  two  years  more  to  finish 
this  strange  mission.  It  is  only  one  step  in  making 
my  people  realize  the  importance  of  hastening  their 
absorption  by  the  white  race,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
it  is  of  value  in  making  them  appreciate  the  value  of 
practical  things  in  bearing  the  white  man's  burden." 


Head  and  foot-boards  full 

width  of  mattress 


A  Veteran  Chemist  Dead.- — Prof.  Robert  Ogden 
Doremus,  who  held  for  years  chairs  in  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  University,  and 
several  medical  colleges,  died  on  March  22  last  at 
the  age  of  83  years.  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler  writes  of 
him  in  Science  (New  York,  March  30): 

"Upon  his  retirement  from  the  duties  of  instructor 
he  had  completed  sixty  years  of  continuous  work 
as  a  teacher  of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  other  instructor  in  this  country  has  ever 
leutured.  to  so  many  pupils.  .  .  .  Dr.  Doremus  was 
especially  successful  as  a  public  lecturer;  he  was  a 
man  of  commanding  presence,  most  agreeable  voice 
and  eloquent  and  clear  in  his  presentation  of  the 
facts  and  principles  of  science.     He  spared  no  trouble 
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To 

get  at  dust 
proof  wardrobe 
box  raise  half  of  mat- 
tress.     Does  not  disturb 
back  when  up  as  Davenport, 

Davenport  Beds 

Open  in  an  Instant. 

By  simply  unhooking 
.   on  every  piece.  a  gate  at  either  end  and 

dropping  the  back  down  as  shown  in  picture,  the  Streit 
Davenport  is  changed  to  a  comfortable  double  bed,  full 
width  for  two  persons.  Pillows  won't  slip  off  bed 
clothes  won't  pull  out  at  feet.  Best  box  mattress  of 
fine  steel  springs,  covered  with  curled  hair  and  moss. 
STREIT  MORRIS  CHAIR  makes  one  absolutely  com- 
fortable. There  is  a  head-rest  that  really  rests  the  head;  a 
back  and  a  foot-rest  exactly  the  right  height,  enabling  you 
to  fully  relax  nerves  and  muscles.  A 11  Streit  upholstering 
guaranteed  the  highest  excellence  in  quality 
and  workmanship.  Best  quality  leather, 
tapestries  and  other  soft  goods  of  latest 
weaves  are  used.  If  your  dealer  can't  sup- 
ply you,  order  direct  from  ns.  We  ship  on 
approval. 

TheC.F.StreitMfc.Co. 

1054  Kenner  Street 
Cincinnati 


q  Consider  the"Y  and   E" 
Copier  simply  as  a  cold- 

blooded  business  propo- 
sition;—try  it  AT  OUR 
EXPENSE  and 
decide  for  your- 
self whether  it 
isn't  FarCheap- 
er,  Quicker,  and  Better 
than  Carbon  copying 
or  Letter  Press. 
«J  PROVE  to  your  own 
satisfaction  that  it  will 
actually  SAVE  you  at 
least  $i.ooof  your  pres- 
ent expense  for  letter- 
copying  materials  on 
each  iooo  copies  I 
"Won't  you  Write  for 
Sample  of  Work,  Com- 
plete "Y  and  E"  Copier 
Catalog  No.  347,  and 
Special  FREE  TRIAL  Offer  ? 
New  York  Pittsburg  Washington  San  Francisco  St.  Louis 
Boston         Chicago       Philadelphia    Cleveland 

The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto-Montreal 
Main  Factories  and  Executive  Offices  :  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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I  SELL  PATENTS 

CHARLES  A.  SCOTT,  703  Mutual  Life  Bldg. ,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Silver  Door  Plates 

Engraved  silver  nume  nnd  number  door  plates  have  always 
been  seen  on  the  houses  of  the  best  families,  and  until 
now  have  oost  from  #5.00  to  $10.00.  We  make  to  your  order 
richer  nnd  better  engraved  silver  door  plates  for  $2.00.  your 
nume  invmiW  in  any  style.  Write  for  photo  reproduc- 
tions (actual  size)  showing  styles  of  plates  and  engravings 
and  learn  how  to  secure  your  own  plate  free  of  cost  to  you. 
Exclusive  territory  to  capable  agents. 
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Those  who  would  be  "well  groomed" 
sometimes  overlook  the  importance  of  or 
are  careless  in  the  selection  of  shoes. 

You  have  noticed  this : 

The  "well  groomed"  man  is  always 
well  shod. 

In  shoes,  as  in  all  things  else,  you  gen- 
erally get  what  you  pay  for;   but  in 

Hanan  Shoes 

there  is  something  more  than  the  intrinsic 
value  represented  by  leather,  workman- 
ship and  modern  machinery.  It  is  that 
indefinable  thing  which  results  in  a  proper 
blending  of  style,  good  taste  and  absolute 
comfort,  and  all  this  depends  upon  the 
skill  of  the  lastmaker.  The  touch  of 
distinction  is  the  "Hanan  in  the  Shoe." 
A  Hanan  of  the  third  generation  makes 
the  pattern  lasts. 

The  Hanan  last  is  just  like  the  human  foot, 
because  the  human  foot  is  used  as  a  model.  A 
preliminary  last  is  designed;  shoes  are  made  on  it 
and  tested  for  weeks.  If  they  pinch  or  bind  any- 
where, the  last  is  changed  and  new  samples  made 
and  tested.  When  each  shoe  fits  perfectly— no 
•wrinkles,  no  tight  spots,  no  loose  spots — then  the 
last  goes  to  the  workrooms.  It's  expensive,  but  it's 
the  only  way  to  produce  a  smart,  stylish  shoe  which 
will  fit  perfectly  and  be  absolutely  comfortable. 

Shoes  for  Men  and  Women 

Hanan  &  Son 

207  Front  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

This    Season's  Style  Book  Sent  Free 

Send  for  the  Hanan  Style  Book  and  dealers' 
names.  Twelve  hundred  stores  now  sell  Hanan 
Shoes.  If  our  shoes  are  not  sold  in  your  city,  we 
will  supply  you  direct  from  our  factory,  by  mail,  on 
receipt  of  price  of  shoe,  plus  25  cents  to  cover  cost 
of  transportation. 

This  trade-mark  stamped  on 
the  sole  establishes  the  identity 
of  every  genuine  Hanan  Shoe, 
and  is  for  the  protection  of  the 
buyer. 


(HANAr 
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$6.00 

A 

Patent 

Colt 

Blucher 

Oxford 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes  < 
Allen's  Foot -Ease,  a  powder  fori 
tlie  feet.  It  cures  painful,  swollen,  - 
smarting,  nervous  feet,  and  instantly  I 
takes  the  sting  out  of  corns  and  ■ 
bunions.  It's  the  grre«test( 
com  fort  discovery  of  the  ase, . 
Allen's  Foot -Ease  make  tight-nttins' 
or  new  shoes  feel  easy.  It  is  a  certain! 
cure  for  ingrowing  nails,  sweating,  ( 
callous  and  hot,  tired,  aching  feet.  We 
have  over  30,000  testimonials.  TRV  IT  J 
TO-DAY.  Sold  by  all  Druggists  andl 
Shoe  Stores,  25c.  Do  not  accept 
any  substitute.  Sent  by  mail  forj 
25c.  in  stamps,  t 

CDCtT     TRIAIi  PACKAGE1 
M  t_>  t_     sent  by  mail.  i 

MOTHER    GRAY'S     SWEET* 
POWDERS,   the  best  medicine   fori 
feverish.    Sickly    Children.      Sold   byd 
Druggists  everywhere.     Trial  Package 
FREE.     Address, 


"la  a  pinch, 
use  Allen's 
Foot-Ease." 


AL.I.EX  S.  OLMSTED,  Le  Roy,  IV.  Y. 

[Mention  this  paper.] 


CTftRKFRUITBOOK 

^1  fVshows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
^Wr  accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
%*M'  fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distn- 
^^bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro's,  Louisiana,  Mo- 


or expense  in  the  preparation  of  his  experiment",,  and 
many  old  New  Yorkers  will  remember  with  pleasure 
i  he  brilliant  and  dazzling  experiments  which  he  made 
in  the  Academy  of  Music  in  demonstrating  th< 
nomena  of  light  and  heal  as  developed  by  various 
forms  of  combustion  and  by  electricity." 


An  Appreciated  Performance. — The  late  Joseph 
Jefferson  used  to  say  that  his  career  came  very  near 
being  nipped  in  the  bud  in  a  small  Western  town 
ll<-  at  that  time  was  a  member  of  a  small  pio 
company  which  progressed  by  means  of  three  "  bull 
teams"  from  one  mining  camp  to  another.  They 
were  always  heartily  received  by  the  miners  and  cow- 
boys, who  readily  paid  the  five  dollars  in  gold  re- 
quired to  witness  their  performance.  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  the  traditional  melodramatic  villain,  and  in  the 
third  act  was  supposed  to  kidnap  "the  child."  The 
supposed  mother,  hearing  its  cries,  rushes  upon  the 
scene  just  as  he  is  about  to  escape,  and  fires  a  fruitless 
shot  from  a  revolver. 

Upon  this  particular  occasion  all  had  gone  well 
until  this  scene  was  reached,  and  the  audience,  many 
of  whom  had  never  before  seen  any  kind  of  theatrical 
performance,  sat  as  if  spellbound.  At  the  crack  of 
the  mother's  revolver,  however,  the  spell  was  rudely 
broken. 

"By  heaven,  she  missed  him!"  a  red-shirted  miner 
in  the  front  row  shouted,  drawing  his  own  "six- 
shooter"  and  leaping  to  his  feet.  "Round  to  the 
back  door  and  head  him  off  'fore  he  can  git  a  hoss, 
boys!"  he  yelled,  and,  following  him,  half  the  audi- 
ence stampeded  for  the  exit. 

The  excitement  was  finally  allayed  by  the  "moth- 
er "  and  the  villain  appearing  hand  in  hand  before  the 
curtain,  and  the  manager's  explanation  of  the  sit- 
uation. When  the  performance  had  been  concluded, 
the  audience  insisted  on  paying  another  admission 
price  and  having  an  immediate  repetition  from  be- 
ginning to  end. — Success  Magazim. 


Money  in  Humor. — According  to  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  the  day  when  the  skilful  writer  must  look  to  the 
praise  of  posterity  for  his  sole  emolument  is  now  per- 
manently gone.  That  there  is  money  in  current 
literature,  and  almost  fabulous  sums  of  it  in  current 
humprous  "literature,"  the  writer  asserts.  The  fig- 
ures he  offers  speak  for  themselves: 

George  Ade's  income  from  his  plays  and  books  is 
now  $150,000  a  year.  This  is  the  annual  interest  at 
6  per  cent,  on  $2,500,000.  George  Ade,  in  all  prob- 
ability, will  be  the  first  literary  man  in  the  history 
of  the  world  to  earn  $1,000,000  from  his  writings — 
that  is,  the  first  man  to  receive  this  amount  during 
his  lifetime. 

The  royalties  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Scott,  have 
amounted  to  vast  fortunes,  but  their  earning  ca- 
pacity greatly  outlasted  their  terms  of  life. 

When  Kipling's  income,  in  the  height  of  his  popu- 
larity, reached  the  sum  of  $50,000  a  year  the  world 
was  astounded.  He  was  the  first  of  the  prodigious 
literary  earners,  and  he  made  a  dent  on  the  pages  of 
books  that  will  last  as  long  as  the  English  language. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  Kipling's  income  is  not  one- 
fourth  that  of  Ade's  to-day.  Kipling's  splendid 
novel,  the  greatest  novel  of  the  nineteenth  century'. 
"The  Light  that  Failed,"  was  practically  a  failure 
as  a  play,  tho  it  was  shabbily  dramatized.  It  is 
doubtful  if,  altogether,  the  earnings  of  this  book 
will  amount  to  that  of  "The  College  Widow"  when 
he  latter's  career  as  a  play  alone  is  done. 

Roughly  speaking,  fifteen  years  ago  Ade  was 
working  for  $5  a  week.  To-day  he  is  earning  over 
$400  a  day.  There  is  only  one  other  man  in  this 
country  who  could  rival  Ade  as  a  literary  financial 
success.  This  man  refuses  to  compete.  He  is  Fin- 
ley  Peter  Dunne,  who  created  Dooley,  and,  altho 
his  copy  is  worth  a  dollar  a  word,  he  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  produce  it.  Humor  pays.  Both  of  these 
men  evolved  in  Chicago  newspaper  offices. 

Mrs.  Wharton,  whose  human  insight  and  literary 
workmanship  are  incomparable;  William  Dean  How- 
ells,  Gilbert  Parker,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and  Mark 
Twain  are  all  large  earners  in  the  world  of  books, 
but  their  combined  annual  income  does  not  largely 
exceed  that  of  Ade's  alone. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,   who,   like   Kipling,  has 
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and    a    20-page 

art  catalog  and 

also    the    name 

of    the    nearest 

Parker     Pen 

dealer  mailed 

upon   request. 


The 

Parker 

Pen 

Company 

40   Mill   Street, 
Janesville,  Wis. 


P.S. — If  you  will  state  in  your 
letter  that  you  are  an  intending 
purchaser  of  a  Fountain   Pen, 

I  we  will  send  you, complimentary, 
'  a  6-inch  Aluminum  Rule  and  Pa- 
per Cutter,  on  receipt  of  stamp 
for  postage -to  others  ten  cents. 
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To  Be  Well  Shaved 

IS  THE  DESIRE  OP 

EVERY   PROGRESSIVE   GENTLEMAN 

We  could  not  eliminate  Shaving 
so   We   revolutionized  the    Way 

12  BLADES;   24  KEEN  EDGES 

20  to  40  Quick  and  Comfortable  Shaves  from  Each  Blade 

Triple  silver-plated  set  with  12  blades So-00 

Quadruple  gold-plated  set  with  12  blades l°-°° 

Quadruple  gold-plated  set  with  12  blades  and  Monogram i2-00 

Standard  combination  set,  with  shaving  brush  and  soap  in  triple  silver-plated 

holders 7-50 

Other  combination  sets  in  silver  and  gold,  up  to S0-00 

Standard  packages  of  10  blades,  having 

20  sharp  edges,  for  sale  by  all  dealers 

at  the  uniform  price  of  50  cents. 


Don't 
Wait, 

Try 

it. 


No  Blades  Exchanged 
or  Resharpened 

The  Simplest,  Easiest,  and  Most 
Satisfactory  Shaving  T>evice  in  the  World 

Sold  by  Leading  Drug,  Cutlery,  and 
Hardware  Dealers 

Ask  to  see  them  and  for  our  booklet. 

Write  for  our  special  trial  offer. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY 

1162  TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


iillette  g*g 

^NO  STROPPING.   NO   HONING.        m\.%AM*\Mm. 


5% 


THE  BEST  MAIL 
INVESTMENT 


M'iNEY  received  in  Bums  of 
$25.00  and  upward  from  small 
investors  throughout  the  United 
States  is  loaned  by  this  Company 
under  New  York  Banking  De- 
partment supervision  on  home- 
builders'  real  estate.  It  is  with- 
drawable at  pleasure.  It  earns  6 
per  cent,  per  annum,  which  we 
remit  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year ;  and  earn- 
ings are  paid  for  every  day  the 
money  is  in  our  possession. 
Assets  -  -  $1,350,000 
Established  Thirteen   Years 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  CO. 

So.  9  Times  Bide.,  B'wav.S.  Y.  Citv 


Full  pnrticulars  will 
interest  all  who  would 
like  to  Ret  better  returns 
than  3^  or  4  per  cent, 
without  speculative  risk. 


CI  PPTRIP  SUPPLIES,  TELEPHONES.  NOVEL- 
LLCU  I  nil)  TIES.  CulnloK  of  200  Free.  If  it's  Elec- 
tric we  have  it.    Big  Catalog  to. 

OHIO  I  1. 14  TICK    Hdlths    Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  World's  Headquarters  for  l)ynamos,  Motors,  Fans, 
Toys,  Batteries,  Belts,  Bells,  Lamps,  Books.  We  undersell 
all.    Want  agents. 

\K  PFMTQ  wi"  DrinS  y°u»  every  week  for  13  weeks  the 
IJ  OLIllO  Pathfinder,  the  old  reliable  national  news 
review  for  busy  people.  Clean,  healthy,  inspiring— a  time 
and  money-saver.  Samples  free.  Pathfinder,  Wash.,D.  C. 


A  Bad 

Complexion 

pimples,  and  rough  skin,  are  caused 
by  indigestion.  Charcoal  is  an  active 
digestive.  It  stops  fermentation,  ab- 
sorbs all  gaset  and  clears  up  the  com- 
plexion.   Use 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

FOR  10c.  In  stamps,  a  lull  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial.   Once  only. 

A.J.DKman,  41  Amtor  Houmo,M.  Y. 


2 


H.  P.  ENGINE  ONLY 
develops  nearly  3 

Reversible  engine.  Jump  spark. 
Perfect  lubrication.  Crank  Shaft, 
drop  forged  steel.      Con- 
necting rod,  lironie.   Pis- 
tons   ground    to  fit.      All 
bearings    either   bronze  or 
babbitt.  Best  material  and  work- 
manship throughout.   Get  prices 
onl  \  i  and  7  H.  T.  Engines. 

GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY. 


not  yet  come  into  his  own,  did  not  receive  Si 50,000 
in  all  his  writing  days.  The  united  earnings  of  Co- 
pernicus, who  discovered  the  shape  of  the  earth  and 
the  movements  of  the  stars;  Harvey,  who  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood;  and  Darwin,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  evolution,  did  not  amount  to  Ade's 
annual  income. 

The  humorist  is  a  sincere  worker.  Ade  does  not 
write  for  money,  in  the  sense  of  taking  any  liberties 
with  his  market.  He  will  go  to  any  lengths  to  better 
his  work.  He  has  the  infinite  capacity  of  taking 
pains.  He  is  far  too  wise  to  flood  the  market  with 
his  own  goods  and  suffer  the  contempt  which  comes 
of  familiarity.  Still,  he  has  large  commercial  acumen 
and  a  canny  provident  instinct — witness  the  Indiana, 
farm  which  will  provide  a  home  for  him  in  his  old 
age  should  poverty  overtake  him. 

At  the  Chicago  Press  Club  certain  of  his  friends 
were  wroth  because  Ade  gave  up  his  fables  for  plays. 
The  humorist  said  he  knew  best.  Later,  when  his 
fabulous  income  was  assured  from  the  stage,  his 
friends  asked  him  if  he  did  not  regret  sometimes  that 
he  had  turned  so  completely  to  the  playwright  end 
of  literature. 

"No."  said  he,  "I  would  do  it  ever  again." 

That  was  two  years  ago.  He  has  since  changed 
his  mind  to  a  degree,  for  his  favors  are  once  more 
falling  to  the  press. 


Her    Ladyship    the    Civil      Engineer. — One 

more  masculine  stronghold  is  invaded.  A  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  chosen 
from  the  alumna;  of  Cornell,  comes  pretty  near  to 
being  "something  new  tinder  the  sun."  The  Cleve- 
land Leader  thus  narrates  the  story: 

Another  triumph  has  been  won  for  American 
womanhood.  Miss  Nora  Stanton  Blatch  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  the  first  woman  so  distinguished. 
She  is  a  granddaughter  of  the  famous  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  and  the  first  woman  to  win  the  degree  of 
civil  engineer  in  Cornell  University. 

Miss  Blatch  has  been  still  further  honored.  A 
Chinese  student  at  Cornell,  who  had  watched  her 
work  closely,  turns  out  to  be  an  agent  of  his  govern- 
ment sent  to  this  country  to  organize  thirty-six 
corps  of  engineers  for  the  great  industrial  under- 
takings contemplated  by  China.  He  has  offered  her 
a  fine  position  in  one  of  these  corps.  His  response  to 
her  inquiry  as  to  the  difficulties  a  woman  might  en- 
counter in  the  interior  of  China  is  interesting  in  two 
ways.  It  indicates  the  advance  of  thought  in  the 
New  East  and  has  a  bearing  on  the  status  of  the  mod- 
ern professional  woman. 

"I  know  of  no  difficulties,"  he  said.  "You  have 
chosen  a  man's  career;  you  studied  like  a  man  and 
your  scholarship  is  superior  to  that  of  most  men. 
Why  hesitate  to  do  a  man's  work?  I  suppose  you 
do  not  fear  anything.  Act  like  a  man.  As  for  me, 
I  shall  consider  myself  greatly  honored  to  take  the 
first  woman  engineer  to  China."  Miss  Blatch  has 
the  offer  under  consideration. 

Whatever  be  her  field  of  work,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  this  young  woman  engineer  will  take  a  worthy 
place  in  her  chosen  profession.  She  may  become 
eminent  in  it.  The  fact  that  she  has  already  won 
high  honors  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  lines  of  human 
endeavor  will  be  gratifying  to  all  American  women, 
regardless  of  their  opinions  as  to  woman's  most  suit- 
able work  in  the  world. 


Dept.  A 
Detroit,Miak.,l'.8.A 


Church  and  State  in  Mexico. — The  recent  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  in  France  calls  to  mind 
the  work  of  Benito  Juarez,  the  first  centenary  of 
whose  birth  was  celebrated  some  three  weeks  ago  all 
over  Mexico.  It  was  Juarez,  says  the  Mexican 
Herald,  who  did  for  his  nation  what  the  French  Re- 
public has  recently  accomplished,  the  rending  of  the 
ancient  ties  which  bound  the  state  and  the  church 
together.     His  work  is  summarized  thus: 

When  Juarez  was  born  a  century  ago  to-day  in  the 
little  village  of  San  Pablo  Guelatao,  in  the  State  of 
Oaxaca,  Mexico  was  still  under  Spanish  rule;  and 
while  Mexican  independence  was  achieved  while  he 
was  still  a  boy,  it  was  reserved  for  him,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  to  give  the  death-blow  to  the  last    colonial 
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Segar    Truths 

Just  a  Word 
To  You 


m 


■M 


about  the  general  excellence 
and  superiority  of  our  segars. 
If  you  are  a  smoker  and  don't 
know  how  good  they  are,  it  is 
your  loss.  We  do  not  send  our 
segars  "  on  suspicion  "  we 
know  they  are  right  and  know 
that  you  will  enjoy  them  — 
they  are  the  choice  of  the  best 
New  York  Trade  and  we  want 
men  everywhere  who  appre- 
ciate a  good  smoke  to  either 
send  us  today  a  trial  order  for 
segars  or  write  for  our  com- 
plete mail  order  catalogue.  If 
eegars  are  not  as  represented 
return  them  and  we  will  re- 
fund your  money. 

As  to  our  reliability,  we  refer 
you  to  your  own  bank. 

The      segar      illustrated —  L.A 

MAGNITA— known    as    "  The 

Perfect  Havana "  is  a  famous 
segar  of  high  quality — our  most 

popular   brand.      Made    of    fine 

Havana  leaf  by  expert  work- 
manship  in     our     own    factory. 

Mild    and   fragrant    and    always 

uniform  in  quality. 
LA  MAGNITA,  The  Conchas 

Especial  Size  (as  shown  here) , 

per  box  of  50,  $3 .50;  per  100, 

$7.00;    Club   House   Size,  box 

of   50,    $5.50;  per  100,  $ir.oo. 

All   ordeis    delivered    charges 

Srepa-id   to   any  address  in 
nited  States. 

Remit  by  money  order,  check 
or  draft  on  New  York. 

We  publish  an  attractive  book- 
let, "The  Art  of  Making  Segar 
Band  Plates "  which  is  sent 
FREE  on  request.  Every  segar 
we  sell  has  a  band  of  real  gold 
leaf  and  with  every  order  we 
send  FREE  a  beautiful  centre- 
piece and  complete  set  of  hand- 
some bands. 

In  any  event  send  a  postal  for  our  illustrated  mail 
order  catalogue,  which  contains  prices  and  sizes  of  seven 
of  our  well-known  high  class  brands  of  segars — and 
booklet  about  segar  band  plates — they're  FREE. 

DEPT.    D 

I    West  42c!  Street,      New  York 


CONCHAS 
ESPECIAL 

Actual  Size 
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traditions  and  to  lay   the  real   foundations  for  the 

national  life. 

For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  while  Hidalgo, 
1  lorclos,  Guerrero,  and  Iturbide  made  or  helped  make 
Mexico  independent,  they  did  not  and  could  not,  all 
of  a  sudden,  change  the  habits  of  thought,  the  vicious 
practises,  the  political  incapacity,  the  theocratic  rule, 
the  routinaire  methods  of  administration,  which  were 
the  outgrowth  of  centuries  of  blind  and  unconditional 
submission  to  a  distant  power  once  very  great  and 
always  characterized  by  many  noble  qualities,  but 
which  from  an  early  period  in  the  seventeenth  century 
had  constantly  lagged  behind  the  march  of  progress. 

But  what  the  authors  and  achievers  of  Mexico's 
political  independence  did  not  do,  Juarez  accom- 
plished, making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  last  remnants 
of  the  colonial  system. 

It  suffices  for  t'..e  fame  of  Juarez,  as  for  the  fame 
of  those  other  great  men,  that  he  achieved  a  colossal 
work,  and  that  in  its  achievement  he  gave  proof  of 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  an  iron  will,  self-sacrifice 
patriotism,  executive  talent,  the  personal  magnetism 
which  gained  ascendency  over  other  men,  and  en- 
listed their  services  for  the  national  cause,  a  grasp 
of  complex  situations,  capacity  for  the  direction  of 
multiple  affairs,  an  unquenchable  faith  in  his  coun- 
try's destiny,  the  power  of  enkindling  his  own  en- 
thusiasm in  others,  and,  in  general,  the  qualities  that 
stamped  him  as  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  all  time. 
The  admirers  of  Juarez  need  not  be  worried  be- 
cause his  personality  has  been  discussed  of  late.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  nonentities  not  to  be  discussed, 
while  men  in  public  station,  who  are  truly  great, 
arouse  both  warm  enthusiasm  and  bitter  antagonism. 
The  place  of  Juarez  in  history  is  assured,  and,  when 
hostile  criticism  shall  have  done  its  worst,  it  will  be 
seen  how  impotent  it  was  to  obscure  the  fame  of  a 
national  hero  who  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen 
occupies  a  place  as  secure  as  that  of  Nelson  in  the 
affections  of  loyal  Britons. 

When  we  consider  the  towering  figure  of  Juarez  in 
Mexico's  annals  and  the  controversies  that  have 
raged  as  to  his  personality  we  are  reminded  of  the 
fine  lines  of  Goldsmith: 

"  As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the  storm; 
Tho  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head!" 
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STUDENTS 
MAGAZINE. 


Teaches  practical  illustrating,  design- 
ing, cartooning,  etc.     A  true  home  in- 
structor for    artists  and  students  in  Pen 
and  Ink  Drawing.    Devoted  especially  to 
this  work. 

JOIN  THE  A.  S.  M.  LEAGUE 

And  secure  personal  criticism  with  helpful  suggestions  for 
improvement  on  50  of  your  own  drawings.  Have  your 
work  printed  in  the  magazine  or  the  Criticism  Supple- 
ment and  see  how  it  looks. 

Send  10  cents  for  two  snmple  copies  of  the  magazine  and  full  information 
about  the  A.  S.  M.  League  and  the  Criticism  upplement.  Write  to-day. 
ART  STl  DENT'S  MAGAZINE  CO.,  G21  Art  Bldg.,  Kalamazoo,  Mieh. 


FOR   CULTURED    PEOPLE 

Those  of  high  artistic  and  literary  attain- 
ments will  find  in  this  antique  Candle  Lamp 
an  article  far  removed  from  the  sphere  of  com- 
mercialism. It  is  quiet,  dignified  and  com- 
paniable  ;  stands  fifteen  inches  high  ;  is  made 
of  bronze ;  has  a  metal  shade,  perforated  by 
hand  ;  is  rather  dull  in  tone  ;  looks  like  it  has 
been  dug  up,  and  is  not  expensive.  It  costs 
$10.00,  and  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price, 
express  paid,  to  any  address. 

THE  BRONZE  SHOP 

34  W.  5th  St.,  Newport,  Ky.    E.  T.  Hurley,  Designer 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

The  Health-Food  Man. 

By  Gideon  Wurdz. 

John  Gandy's  life  was  void  of  strife,  he  lived  in  peace 

and  quiet ; 
For  fifty  years  he'  d  had  no  fears  pertaining  to   his 
diet. 

His  only  cry  was   "cake"  or  "pie"— the  kind  that 

mothers  make — 
Flanked  by  a   dish  of  game  or  fish   or  juicy  sirloin 

steak. 

But  one   sad  day  John  answered,  "  Nay,  I've  found 

such  things  are  bad." 
When  asked  the  cause,  his  reason  was,  "  I've   read   a 

Health  food  ad." 

"  Henceforth  am  1   resolved  to  try  the  patent-cereal 

plan  ; 
I'll  thus,  forsooth,  renew  my  youth    and  be  another 

man. 

"  The  papers   say   I'll    pass    away  unless,  instead    of 

meat, 
I  use  alone  the  food  that's  known  as  '  Bale's  Beheaded 

Wheat.' 

"  The  bill-boards  show  if  one  would  grow  a  brand-newt 

active  brain, 
It's  not    too  late  to    masticate   '  Glutenski's  Grated 

Grain.' 

"  If  '  coffee  heart'  perchance  should  start,  or  teeth  va- 
cate your  jaw, 

Relieve  the  fault  with  '  Boneless  Malt '  or  '  Antiser.t:c 
Straw.' 


have  been 

making  shoes 

for  54  years 


The  accumulated  experience  of  a  lifetime 
spent  in  shocmaking  is  represented  in 

Worth  Cushion  Sole 
Shoes 

The  foot  in  the  Worth  Shoe  rests  directly 
upon  a  yielding  velvety  cushion  sole  fitting 
every  irregularity  of  the  foot,  deadening  every 
nerve-racking  jar,  and  distributing  the  weight 
naturallv. 

The  Worth  Sole  never  loses  this  cushioning 
feature.  It  is  waterproof  and  an  absolute 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  cold. 

Worth  shoes  will  give  you  a  degree  of 
healthy,  luxurious  foot  comfort  which  no  other 
can  equal.  Write  for  descriptive  illustrated 
spring  booklet. 

Men's  Shoes,         $4.00  to  $5.00 
Women's  Shoes,     3.00  to     3.50 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  write  us  direct. 

THE  CUMMINGS  CO. 
4  Osborn  Bids.  Boston,  Mass. 


^H! 


■UG  SLJ.1— 


GUARANTEE 


s"^  The  guarantee  that  ^- 

EDGEWOR.TH 

will  not  bite  the  tongue  and  that  money 
will  be  refunded  to  any  dissatisfied  purchaser. 
EDGEWORTH  is  on  sale  in  every  section 
of  the  United  States.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
carry  it,  we  will  send  post-paid,  any  size  box 
at  following  regular  prices : 

4  oz.  25c,  8  oz.  50c,  1  lb.  $1.00. 

—  ADDRESS  — 

LARUS  &  BROTHER  CO., 

Manufacturers, 


7S.  21st  St. 


Richmond,  Va. 


BRIDGE 


TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

Complete  course  six  les- 
sons, $5.00.  Expert  attention  given  each 
pupil.     Send  for  Booklet. 

New  York  Bridge  Correspondence  School,  Inc. 


1    Fast  4£d   St.,   New  York  City. 
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LEA&PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE  ORIGINAL 
WORCESTERSHIRE 

FOR  STEAKS,  CHOPS, 

COLD  MEATS, 


FISH,  SOUPS, 
SALADS.  GRAVIES,eic. 


« 


THE 

PEERLESS 
SEASONING, 

John  Dnncan's    Sons,  Agents,  New  York 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


The  Real  Value 


of  a  Typewriter  is  in  the 

work  it  will  do.     If  it  produces 
poor  work,  is  clumsy  and  har" 
to  operate,   slow   in  use  or^ 
frequently   out   of  order 
then   it's    a  poor  type- 
writer. 

If  it  does  good, 
clean, clear-cut  work, 
runs   light  and  easy, 
can    be   operated  at 
the  highest  speed,  is 
durable  and  can  be 
depended     upon 
every  day,  year  in 
and  year  out, 
it's  a  good 
typewriter. 

The  one 
machine 
that  does  all 
these     things 
better     than     any 
other  one  is  the  one 
you  need  -the  one  you 
ought  to  buy — the 

FAY-SHOLES 

Maybe  you  have  always  used  some  other  make, 
probably  you  or  your  operator  prefer  the  so-and-so 
machine,  and  possibly  you  have  never  used,  tried  or  even 
examined  a  Fay-Sholes,  but  you  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  it  has  won  first  place  in  14  out  of  the  15  important 
free-for-all  public  speed  contests  held  since  1898,  and  that 
for  years  many  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  world  and 
thousands  of  expert  and  experienced  operators  have  and 
are  today  using  the  Fay-Sholes  —not  by  any  mere  chance 
or  accident,  but  because  the  Kay-Sholes  Type- 
writer "will  produce  more  good  work  in  a  given  time 
with  less  effort  than  any  other  typewriter  made. 

What  has  been  done  over  and  over  can  be  done 
easily  enough  again — you  can  test  a  Fay-Sholes,  at  our 
expense,  in  your  office  on  your  own  class  of  work  to  prove 
these  facts. 

In  important  cities  we  have  sales  agencies,  but  the 
customer  located  in  the  smallest  town  or  in  the  most 
out-of-the-way  place  can  deal  direct  by  mail  just  as  easily 
and  safely  as  if  he  called  at  our  general  office,  as  all  cus- 
tomers are  treated  exactly  alike — every  machine  we  sell 
is  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Regular  correspondence  machines,  either  No.  6  or 
No.  7  model,  complete  with  cloth  cover,  box  of  tools  and 
an  instruction  book,  for: 

$100.00  on  easy  payments  of  $10.00  down 
and  $7.50  per  month — no  interest. 

$90.00  payable $22.50  down  and  $22.50  in 
30,  60  and  qo  days — no  interest. 

$85.00  to  responsible  parties  on  30  days 
open  account. 
$83.30— Cash  with  Order. 

Second-hand  typewriters  taken  in  exchange 
as  part  payment. 

Full  information  and  handsome  catalogue  for 
the  asking — ask  now.   Local  Agents  Wanted. 

The  Arifhrnograph  Company 
1073  Majestic  Bldg.,  Chicago 


How  Gen.  King  Attained  Longevity 

"  The  Literary  Digest  has  added  to  my  life.  It  has 
enabled  me  to  dispense  with  reading  more  than  one  daily 
paper  each  day  and  only  the  leading  features  of  that — a 
clear  saving  of  two  hours  every  day,  fourteen  hours  a 
week,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  hours  a  year,  or 
thirty-two  days  :  and  I  assure  you  that  this  is  fact  not 
fiction."  (Gen.)  HORATIO  C.  KING,  Counselor  at 
Law,  New  York  City. 


FRENCH,  GEHMAN, 
SPANISH  or  ITALIAN 


To  speak  it,  to  understand 

it,    to  read    it,    to    write    it, 

there  is  but  one  best  way. 

You  must  hear  it   spoken 

correctly,      over    and 

over,     till     your     ear 

knows  it. 

You   must 

see  it  printed 

correctly    till 

your  eye  knows 

it. 

You    must 

talk    it     and 

write  it. 

All  this  can  be 
done  best  by  the 

LANGUAGE -PHONE 

METHOD 

With  this  method  you  buy  a  professor  outright.  You  own 
him.  He  speaks  as  you  choose,  slowly  or  quickly ;  when  you 
choose,  night  or  day  ;  for  a  few  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time. 

Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who  hears  it  spoken 
often  enough,  and  by  this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often  as 
you  like. 

It  has  been  used  by  nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  stu- 
dents, and  its  use  is  growing  constantly. 

We  simply  ask  you  to  investigate  this  marvelous  systeni. 
Send  for  booklet,  explanatory  literature  andfacsimile  let- 
ters from  men  who  know,  which  will  tell  you  of  the  great 
merit  of  our  sustem,  also  special  offer  to  Digest  readers. 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

802  Metropolis  Building,  16tb  St.  and  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MAKES  FALSE  TEETH  HOLD  FIRMLY 

Does  your  plate  drop,  gret  loose,  make 

your   gums   sore   or    give    you   bad 

breath!    Are  your  gums  shrunken  or 

changed  so  that  you  think  you  need  a 

new  plate !    If  so,  Dr.  Wernet's  Dental 

Plate    Powder    will    quickly    cure  the 

trouble.    It  makes  the  gums  conform, 

or  drop,  into  the  old  ill-fitting  plate, 

making  it   better   than   a   new   one. 

Antiseptic,    too,    destroying 

germ  life,  keeping  the  mouth 

sweet,  cool  and  clean. 

60c.  a  box  by  mail.  Money  back 

if  wanted.    Agents  Wanted. 

WERNET  DENTAL  MFG.  CO. 
1407  Arch  St.     »    Philadelphia 


BEST  200  RECIPES 


THE  ENTERPRISING  HOUSEKEEPER 
A  famous  book  of  tested,  economical 
recipes  and  illustrated  kitchen  helps, 
published  to  sell  at  25c.  We  will 
send  It  free.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address. 
THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  Pa., 
2409  N.  3rd  St.,   Philadelphia,    V.  S.  A 


FRft! 


"  For  muscles  new,  and  red  blood  too,  try  '  Shakem's 

Strangled  Groats' ; 
For  nerves  outworn  use  '  Cobless  Corn'  or  'Paddock 

Pummeled  Oats.' " 

Hence  Gandy  ceased  to   make  his  feast  from  iable- 

d'hote  menu  ; 
Instead  of  meat  he'd  always  eat  a  granary  or  two. 

Where'er  he  went  his  only  bent  was  dietary  thought; 
To  heed  the  laws  of  health  foods  was  the  only  thing 
he  sought. 

His  cunning  ear  could  only  hear  the  foodstuffs  he  pre- 
ferred ; 

That  is,  should  you  say,  "  Parlez  vous?  "  't  was  "Bar- 
ley volts'"  he  heard  ! 

When  neighbors  joked  and  fun  was  poked,  poor  John 

could  never  laugh  ; 
His  only  thought  was  how  to  glean  some  grain  from 

all  their  chaff. 

With  books    his   whim    consisted   in    devouring  tb» 

leaves ; 
The  only  thing  that  be  could  sing  was  "  Bringing  is 

the  Sheaves." 

'Twas  even  said  the  newly  wed,  regardless  of  the  price. 
Engaged  him  for  the  wedding  tour— to  eat  up  all  the 

rice !  9 

From  pink  to  pale,  from  strong  to  frail,  poor  Gandy 
soon  arrived, 

Yet  still  tabooed  the  kind  of  food  on  which  his  neigh- 
bors thrived. 

Friends  tried  to  make  him  shift  to  steak,  and  brought 

it  in  by  stealth, 
But,  weak  and  ill,  he  murmured  still, "  No,  no!    Fm 

full  of  health  !  " 

And  thus  he  balked  and  thus  he  talked  and  thus  he 

always  fed, 
Until  one  night  his  soul  look  flight— the  neighbors 

found  him  dead. 

With  decent  shame  his  heirs   laid  claim  to  Gandy's 

earthly  wealth, 
But  raised  the  cry,  "  Why  did  he  die,  since  he  was  full 

of  health  ? 

"  There'll  have  to  be  an  autopsy  to  find  out  why  he's 
dead ! " 

But  to  their  grief  came  small  relief  in  what  the  doc- 
tors said : 


"  As  experts  we   must   all  agree  dementia  called 

hence ; 
From  heels  to  brains  we've  found  all  grains,  except — 

a  grain  of  sense  !  " 

—From  Smart  Set  ( March). 


His  Mother  and  Dicky. 

She's  a  woman  with  a  mission  ;  'tis  her  heaven-born 

ambition  to  reform  the  world's  condition,  you 

will  please  to  understand. 
She's  a  model  of  propriety,  a  leader  in  society,  and  has 

a  great  variety  of  remedies  at  hand. 
Each  a  sovereign  specific,  with  a  title  scientific,  for  the 

cure  of  things  morbific  that  vex  the  people  sore; 
For  the  swift  alleviation  of  the  evils  of  the  nation  is 

her  foreordained  vocation  on  this  sublunary  shore. 
And  while  thus  she's  up  and  coming,  always  hurrying 

and  humming,  and  occasionally  slumming,  this 

reformer  of  renown, 
Her  neglected  little  Dicky,  ragged,  dirty,  tough,  and 

tricky,  with  his  fingers  soiled  and  sticky,  is  the 

terror  of  the  town. 

—  Tit-Bits. 


Don't  Let  Him. — "The  Elizabethan  ruff  is  likely 

to  return,"  said  Ma  Twaddles,  looking  up  from  the 
fashion  paper  she  was  reading. 

"If  he  does,"  responded  Pa  Twaddles,  with  energy. 
"you  set  the  dog  on  him — do  you  hear?" — Cleve- 
land Leader. 


Got  There  First. — The  Judge — "But  if  you 
tooted  your  horn,  how  is  it  that  the  plaintiff  did  not 
hear  you  ip  time  to  get  out  of  the  way?"  "The  De- 
fendant— "I  am  convinced,  your  Honor,  that  the 
accident  was  due  entirely  to  the  inferior  veloc'tv  ->C 
sound. ' ' — Pick-Me-Up. 
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Monument  Makin 


like  any   other   high-grade   artistic    work, 

must  be  done  by  the   most  finished   artists 

only,     andwith    none    but   the     best     of 
materials. 

My  life-work  has  been   the  making  of 
memorials  of  every  high  grade  description. 
Only  the  finest  of  granite  is  used  in  making 

Miller 
Monuments 


Artists,  not  mere  stone-cutters,  do  the 
carving.  The  designs  are  original  with 
me — made  at  some  special  suggestion  of 
yours,  if  you  like.  No  money  expected 
unless  the  contract  is  fulfilled  in  all  respects. 
My  plant  is  equipped  with  all  labor-saving 
machinery,  hence  the  price  is  kept  at  a 
minimum.  And  in  dealing  with  me  you 
deal  direct  with  the  manufacturer — one 
profit,  one  responsibility.  Most  memo- 
rial-sellers take  orders,  turn  them  over  to 
a  commission  house,  and  have  no  direct 
responsibility  to  you. 

My  free  book  on  memorials  is  sure  to 
interest  you.  I  will  mail  it  at  your 
request. 

J.  L.  MILLER 

(Successor  to  Thomas  &   Miller) 

QIJINCY,     MASSACHUSETTS 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCES 


Iron  or  Wire, 
built  to 
your  order. 


The  finest  at  lowest 
prices.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


Enterprise  e       "**l         Write  our  factory. 

Foundry  &  Fence  Co.,  231  S.  Senate,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


-VUX&vwv/cu 

Climates  wear  out.  Smokes,  Sprays,  or  any  single  medicine  relieve 
only  temporarily.  Our  CONSTITUTIONAL  treatment,  founded 
1883,  is  lor  permanently  eliminating  the  CAl'SE  of  Asthma  and  Hay 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attacks  will  not  return.  Write 
for  ROOK  25  A,  containing  reports  of  many  illustrative  cases  to 
prove  this.     Mailed  FREE.     P.  HAROLD  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 
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Child  Labor  in  Literary  Sweat-shopa. 

By  Wallace  Irwin. 

I 

Among  the  literary  mills 

Where  storj   books  arc  made 
I  saw  a  sad,  anemic  lad 

A  i  .I  \  ing  ol  his  trade. 
The  novel  he  wa  :  working  on 

I  lad  such  a  heavy  |  ill  i1 
If  ii  had  spilled  it  might  have  killed 

That  willing  little  tot. 

II 

"O  child!"  I  cried,  "this  is  no  place 

For  one  so  very  young — 
Take  care,  beware!   this  close,  stale  air 

May  hurt  each  little  lung. 
Oh,  lay  aside  your  pen  and  ink" — 

The  Infant  shook  his  head; 
"Ah,  would  I  might — but  I  must  write 

To  earn  our  daily  bread. 

Ill 

"My  father,  ere  he  took  to  drink, 

Had  literary  skill, 
But  since  his  fall  we  children  all 

Were  'prenticed  to  the  mill. 
My  brother  Ben  (he's  almost  ten) 

Turns  out  the  novelettes, 
And  sister  Kate  (she's  only  eight) 

Works  over  storiettes. 

IV 

"But  being  younger  than  the  rest. 

They  work  me  like  a  dog 
A-tying  knots  in  half-baked  plots 

And  building  dialog. 
And  sometimes  when  the  trade  is  rushed 

I  labor  overtime 
At  outdoor  scenes  for  magazines 

And  seasonable  rime. 


"Oh,  sir,  to  cavil  or  complain 

We're  really  very  loath; 
Altho  this  here  dense  atmosphere 

Must  surely  stunt  our  growth — 
Perhaps  them  folk  what  read  our  books 

Can  guess  our  fate  so  crool ; 
We  want  to  be  like  others,  free. 

We  want  to  go  to  school!" 

— From  The  Bookman. 


Couldn't  Fool  Him. — "I'd  have  you  know,  sir,  ' 
said  the  Congressman  from  one  of  the  tall-grass  dis- 
tricts, "that  I  am  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  George 
Washington." 

"I  see  you  are,"  rejoined  the  wise  guy,  "but  for 
some  reason  unknown  to  me  you  are  headed  the 
wrong  way." — Chicago  News. 


Details  Unnecessary. — Mamma — "Foolish  child! 
You  want  to  marry  this  man,  but  what  do  you 
know  of  his  character,  his  habits,  his  family,  his 
ability?  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  satisfied  on 
these  points  before  you  can  dream  of  accepting  him. 
What  do  you  know  of  him?" 

Daughter — "Well,  he  is  very  rich,  and — " 
Mamma — "Oh,  well — don't  give   me  a  list  of  all 
his  virtues.     Take  him  and   be  happy." — Cleveland 
Leader. 


Active  Service. — Friend — "Have  you  ever  seen 
active  service,  Colonel?" 

Colonel  Grass — "I  have,  sir — very  active.  I  once 
promised  a  waiter  two  shillings  if  he  served  me  quick- 
ly."— Tit-Bits. 


Businesslike. — A  large  manufacturing  concern  in 
the  East  recently  received  the  following  postal,  sent 
from  a  little  country  town  in  the  South: 

"Dear  Sir— Plees  sen  me  yore  caterlog  of  eclec- 

trical  battreys. 

Yores  truely, 


"P.S. — You  need  not  sen  it. 
mind." — Harper's  Magazine. 


I   have  change  my 


Every  Boy 

Listen! 

We  want  to  say  a  few  plain, 
honest  things  to  you,  if  you  are 
between,  say,  twelve  and  sixteen 
years  old. 

Only  one  boy  out  of  a  great 
many  boys  ever  amounts  to 
anything  of  consequence. 

The  other  boys  are  proud  of 
being  rough.  They  think  they 
will  be  "dudes"  if  they  keep 
themselves  cleanly  washed  and 
neatly  dressed.  They  do  not 
love  clean,  healthy  out -door 
games  and  sport,  and  plenty  of 
it.  They  like  better  to  loaf  on 
street  corners  and  brag  about 
what  they  will  do  when  they  are 
men. 

The  "other  boys"  when  they 
grow  up  to  be  men,  will,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  be  working  for 
some  other  man.  They  will  be 
cheap  men,  who  can  only  "make 
a  living"  by  hiring  out  to  some 
other  man. 

Our  advice  is:  Take  part  of  the  time 
■ — not  all,  by  any  means  —  for  something 
that  will  fit  you  to  be  that  other  man 
when  you  grow  up.  Start  now  to  train 
yourself  to  be  the  man  who  hires  men. 
Don't  grow  up  to  be  one  of  the  hired 
men. 

We  want  you  to  work  for  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  and  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

The  commissions  are  large,  and  so  are 
the  prizes.  Some  boys  on  our  staff  nave 
won  as  much  as  $500.  You  can  take 
your  own  time  for  it  and  still  earn  money 
easily.  Other  boys  have  done  't ;  so 
can  you. 

Write  to  us  and  we  will  tell  you  how 
some  of  them  did  it.       Then   you  can  do 
as  they  did  and  earn  and  win  as  much. 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
1682  E.  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  Strong-  Shield 

for  the  Widow  and  the  Fatherless 


It  may  be  your 

widow  and  your  father- 
less little  ones  who  will 
some  day  need  to  be 
shielded  from  the  cruel 
attacks  of  poverty,  want 
and  suffering.  Join  hands 
NOW  with 

The  Prudential 

and  provide  a  shield  for 
your  family  against  their 
time  of  need — as  impreg- 
nable as  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar. 


State  Age  and  Amount  of  Life  Insur- 
ance Desired.  Full  Information  will 
be  Promptly  Given.  Prudential  Pre- 
miums are  Fixed  —  Not  Subject  to 
Increase.  Prudential  Policies  have 
Paid-up  Values  and  other  Important 
Benefits.  Learn  by  writing  to  the 
Home  Office,  Dept.  R  ,  how  small  the 
cost  of  Life  Insurance  and  how  Easily 
Carried. 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 

OP  AMERICA 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company 
by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 


JOHN  P.  DRVDEN 
President. 


Home  Office: 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


DIRECT  TO  YOU  *3£7 

We  offer  Custom  Made  Vehicles 
and   Harness  at  truly  money- 
•^  O  nn\  fV]NK|sav'nB  prices.  By  baying  direct 
/XUU  \JXJfitSu  from  us  you  save  middlemen's 
** v  |=™  profits,  and    get   every- 

thing  latest,   best  and; 
most  durable.  Our  large; 
free  catalog  tells  about 
our  no  money  with  order 
plan.twoyears  guaranty, 
RPTA      !>RirF  »;,="' .freight  offer  and  how  we 
nciMH-fw^c  »ia.  I  WB  Ht,  )p  anywhere  on  ap- 
proval and  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.    Our  hand., 
some  free  1906  catalogue  is  the  price  maker.    We* 
miike  150  styles  of  vehicles   from  $28.60  up  and 
100  styles  of  harness  from  $4.60  up.      Don  t  buy 
vehicles  or  harness  until  you  have  heard  from  us. 
Write  today  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  BUCCY  &.  CART  CO., 

i^HBHMStu.  660  Cincinnati,  O.  •mmhmmmmm^ 

The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable:  60  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
A  Wagnalls  Company.  44-60  East  Sid  Street.  New  York. 


■What's  the  Use? — "  Do  you  say  your  prayers  in 
the  morning  or  at  night  ?  "  asked  Ted. 

"  At  night,  of  course,"  answered  Rob.  "  Anybody 
can  take  care  of  theirselves  in  the  daytime."—  Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine. 


A.  Homiletical  Repeater. — There  are  various 
methods  for  keeping  awake  under  the  sermon.  A  writer 
iu  The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  in  telling  of  these 
methods,  says : 

"  It  was  in  a  small  German  congregation  that  I  heard 
a  preacher  who,  wbeu  he  had  completed  his  introduc- 
tion and  first  point  said  :  '  I  have  come  to  the  second 
head.'  A  man  rose,  rubbed  his  eyes,  folded  his  arms 
across  his  breast  and  appeared  ready  for  that  head. 
When  it  was  finished  he  had  overcome  the  drowsiness 
and  sat  down.  During  the  elucidation  of  the  third 
head,  three  other  men  stood  up.  At  the  close  of  his 
sermon  the  preacher  found  all  his  people  asleep.  As  he 
stopped,  they  all  looked  up  and  seemed  greatly  relieved. 
But  the  good  man  said :  '  You  have  slept  all  through 
the  sermon,  and  as  this  is  a  sermon  you  all  ought  to 
hear,  I  will  begin  it  anew.'  " 


She  Gave  Him  Hope.— Twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney,  president  of  Oberlin 
College,  was  carrying  on  a  series  of  revival  meetings  in 
Boston.  One  day  a  gentleman  called  to  see  him  on 
business,  and  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Finney's  daughter, 
perhaps  five  years  old. 

"  Is  your  father  in  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

"No,"  replied  the  demure  maiden;  "but  walk  in, 
poor,  dying  sinner  !  Mother  can  pray  for  you."— De- 
troit Journal. 


Where  Ignorance  is  Bliss.— Blobbs — "  When 
I  get  up  to  make  a  speech  I  feel  as  tho  I  had  forgotten 
everything  I  ever  knew." 

Slobbs—  "  What  an  ideal  witness  you  would  make 
in  a  trust  investigation/'— Philadelphia  Record. 


Had  Used  it  Himself— First  Clubman — "I  say 

— How  do  you  spell  temporary?" 

Second  C. — T-e-m-p-o-r-a-r-y,  and  the  next  word 
has  two  R's,  e-m-b-a-r-r-a-s-s-m " 

First  C. — "  Thanks!" — Punch. 


He  Had  Done  His  Share. — He  was  ten  years  old 

and  had  gone  to  the  dentist's  to  get  one  of  the  last 
of  his  "milk  teeth"  extracted.  It  was  not  a  difficult 
job,  and  the  little  fellow  never  whimpered.  Instead, 
he  said  to  the  dentist,  when  the  operation  was  over. 
"Well,  we  made  a  good  job  of  that,  didn't  we  ?" 
"We?"  replied  the  dentist.  "Why  do  you  say 
'  we'  ?     What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"Why  I  held  the  socket  while  you  pulled  the  toothy 
didn't  I?" — New  York  Globe. 


Five  Minutes  for  Refreshments. — The  Denver 
Times  is  authority  for  the  following  story  of  the 
English  railway  system: 

George  Gould  was  addressing  a  delegation  of  rail- 
road brakemen.  In  the  course  of  an  exceedingly 
interesting  speech  he  said: 

"On  the  English  railways  the  coaches  are  cut  up 
into  a  number  of  small  rooms,  or  compartments. 
The  passengers  are  isolated  in  these  compartments. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  they  are  locked  in.  Their  only 
means  of  communication  with  the  brakeman  is  an 
electric  bell  which  must  never  be  rung  save  in  an 
emergency  or  crisis.  This  bell  always  stops  the  train, 
and  creates  immense  confusion  and  alarm. 

"It  is  a  poor  system.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  sys- 
tem that  often  causes  trouble. 

"An  old  lady,  very  near-sighted,  got  into  a  carriage 
one  day  in  which  a  boy  sat.  She  and  the  boy  had  the 
compartment  to  themselves.  The  train  started,  the 
old  lady  looked  about  her,  and,  spying  the  bell,  she 
said  to  the  boy: 

"'Young  chap,  I  ain't  used  to  railroads.  What's 
that  there  bell  for?' 

"The  boy  smiled  maliciously. 

"'That's  to  ring  when  you  want  something  to  eat, 
he  said.      'The  road  provides  lunch.' 

"The  old  lady  nodded.  A  half  hour  or  so  went  by. 
Then  she  leaned  forward  and  r:inn  the  bell. 

"Instantly  the  brakes  ground  down  upon  the 
wheels.      'The     locomotive    whistled.       The     train 
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stopped  so  suddenly  that  many  people  were  thrown 
forward  in  the  floor.     There  were  shrieks.     Windows 

were  lowered  and  head8  protruded.    Guards  ran  from 
carriage  to  carriage. 

"Finally  a  guard  approached  the  <>ld  lady'',  cai 
riage. 

'  'Who  rang  that  hell? '  he  shouted  as  he  ran  along. 

'"I  did,  young  man,'  said  the  old  lady. 

'"Well,  what  do  you  want?'  he. asked. 

"She    thought    a    little    while.      Then   she    said, 
calmly: 

"I  think  you  might  hring  me  some  chicken  sand- 
wiches and  a  bottle  of  root  beer.'" 


Obliging. — At  a  recent  political  meeting  in  Eng- 
land the  speaker  made  a  jest  and,  finding  that  his 
audience  had  missed  the  point  of  it,  said,  playfully, 
"I  had  hoped,  gentlemen,  that  you  would  laugh  at 
that."  A  plaintive  voice  came  through  the  silence. 
"I  laughed,  mister."  Then  everybody  did. — Argo- 
naut. 


Deep  in  the  Mud. — Congressman  Longworth,  at 
his  bachelor  dinner,  told  a  story  about  mud.  "  An 
American  in  Liverpool,  waiting  for  a  boat  home," 
he  said,  "ate  his  last  dinner  on  foreign  soil  with  an 
Englishman. 

"The  Englishman  complained  of  the  mud  in 
America.  He  told  a  number  of  tall  stories  about 
the  execrable  roads  of  America,  and  the  scrapes  they 
had  gotten  him  into,  both  walking  and  driving. 

"At  the  end  of  a  particularly  tall  story  of  this  kind 
the  American  said: 

'"Yes,  we  have  a  lot  of  mud  in  America,  I  admit 
it.      It  is  nothing  to  the  mud  over  here,  tho.' 

"'Nonsense,'  said  the  Englishman. 

"'Fact,' the  American  replied.  'Why,  this  after- 
noon, on  a  walk  out  Chester  way,  I  had  a  remarkable 
adventure — came  near  getting  into  trouble  with  an 
old  gentleman — all  through  your  accursed  mud.' 

' ' '  Some  of  the  streets  are  a  little  greasy  at  this 
season,  I  admit,'  said  the  Englishman.  'What  was 
your  adventure,  tho?' 

"  'Well,'  said  the  American,  'as  I  was  walking  along 
Bold  street,  I  noticed  that  the  mud  was  very  thick, 
and  presently  I  saw  a  high  hat  afloat  on  a  large 
puddle  of  very  rich  ooze. 

'"Thinking  to  do  someone  a  kindness,  I  gave  the 
hat  a  poke  with  my  stick,  when  an  old  gentleman 
looked  up  from  beneath,  surprised  and  frowning. 

"'Hello,'  I  said,  'you're  in  pretty  deep.' 

'"Deeper  than  you  think,'  he  said.  'I'm  on  the 
top  of  an  omnibus.'" — St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

His  Orders. — "See  here,  you!"  cried  the  cranky 
diner,  who  had  been  making  numerous  complaints; 
"no  matter  what  I  say  to  you  it  doesn't  seem  to  stir 
you  up  at  all." 

"No,  sah,"  replied  the  waiter.  "De  boss  tell  me 
wheneber  a  gem'man  talk  laik  dat  jes'  to  humor 
him." — Philadelphia   Press. 


Not  Always. — "Your  bookkeeper  seems  to  be  a 
bright  young  woman?" 

"Yes;  but  she  has  some  very  eccentric  ideas." 

"Indeed?" 

"Yes.  She  enters  our  messenger-boy's  wages  as 
'running    expenses.' " — Tit-Bits. 

A  Secret. — A  man  who  had  purchased  a  fine- 
looking  horse  soon  discovered  that  the  animal  was 
blind,  and  after  several  weeks  he  succeeded  in  dis- 
posing of  her,  as  the  defect  did  not  seem  to  lessen 
her  speed  nor  detract  from  her  general  appearance. 
The  next  day  the  new  owner  of  the  horse  appeared. 

"Say,  you  know  that  mare  you  sold  me?"  he  began. 
"She's   stone-blind." 

"I  know  it,"  replied  her  past  owner,  with  an  easy 
air. 

"You  didn't  say  anything  to  me  about  it,"  said 
the  purchaser,  his  face  red  with  anger. 

"Well,  you  see,"  replied  the  other,  "that  fellow 
who  sold  her  to  me  didn't  tell  me  about  it,  and  I 
just  concluded  that  he  didn't  want  it  known." — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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MEDICAL  OPINIONS  OF 

BUFFALO 

Lithia  Water 

"  I  Prescribe  It  with  the  Utmost  Confidence  in  Indigestion  Due 
to  Chronic  Catarrh  of  the  Mucous  Membranes." 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Doughty,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics  in  Medical  College  DitrpMi  r\  I  itUIB  \Uatvd  w  ■  t  h  the 
of  Georgia:  »  I  prescribe  the  DVZWnMM  1*1  1  HIM  YYA1  tK  utmost  con- 
fidence in  all  forms  of  Indigestion  due  to  Chronic  Catarrh  of  the  Mucous 
Membrane,  with  excess  of  acid  ;  also  in  the  secondary  or  symptomatic  dyspepsia  of 
uterine  and  renal  origin." 

"In  Lithaemia  I  Always  Advise  Its  Use." 

Dr.  Stuart  McGuire,  Richmond,  Va.,  Surgeon  in  charge  of  St.  Luke's 
Home,  Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery,  and  of  Clinical  Surgery,  University 
College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.,  etc.:  "In  cases  of  headache  from  lithaemia, 
cf  headache  from  passive  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  of  strangury  from  concentrated 

StYata^?."  Buefalo  Lithia  Water." 

"A  Remedy  of  Great  Potency." 

Louis  C.  Horn,  M.  D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  and 
Dermatology  in  Baltimore  Uni-  n.|rnin  f  ,TU1],  Ul.TrD  in  niy  prac- 
versity,  writes:  "Having  used  Dvt Tl\MAJ  1*1 1  FlI/1  IfAl  tK  tice  in  the 
past  eight  or  nine  years,  I  find  it  the  most  pleasant  and  most  reliable  solvent  in 
Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder  and  Renal  Calculi ;  also  in  gouty  and 
rheumatic  conditions.     It  is  a  remedy  of  great  potency." 

"Have  Used  It  with  the  Most  Satisfactory  Results." 

Dr.  Lewis  Bosher,  Richmond,  Va.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Medical  College  of 
Virginia:'1 1  have  D||r|>>|  g\  I  ITUia  WaTCD  with  the  mo^  satisfactory 
frequently  used  DvT.T£%mM  LI  InlA  lull  tK  results  in  all  conditions 
where  an  active  diuretic  is  indicated,  and  have  found  it  especially  serviceable  in 
Rheumatic  and  Gouty  Conditions,  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  Catarrh  of  the 
Bladder,  and  other  diseases  affecting  the  urinary  organs." 

Additional  testimony  on  request.     For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral 

Water  trade. 

HOTEL  AT  SPRINGS  OPENS  JUNE  15TH. 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 


THE  BUCCANEERS.  An  up-to-date  story  of  the 
black  flag  in  business,  by  Hhnry  M.  Hyde.  i2mo, 
cloth,  236  pages.  $1.20  net.  Kunk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


THE  LIFE  OP  DISRAELI.  A  study  of  his  per- 
sonality and  ideas,  by  Walter  Sichel.  8vo,  cloth, 
335  pages,  illustrated.  #2.50  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Astonished. — A  Chicago  business  man  who  last 
year  made  a  trip  to  the  Philippines  brought  back 
with  him  a  Filipino  youth,  whose  mental  alertness 
had  made  quite  an  impression  upon  him.  The 
Oriental  was  installed  in  the  Chicago  man's  office  as 
a  clerk,  and  he  did  very  well,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  trifle  shaky  as  to  his  English. 

One  day  the  Chicagoan  handed  the  Filipino  a  bill 
for  some  goods  purchased  by  a  customer  a  long  time 
previously.  "As  this  gentleman  seems  to  have  no 
intention  of  settling  this  account,"  said  the  business 
man,  "I  want  you  to  typewrite  a  letter  to  him,  stat- 
ing that  an  immediate  adjustment  of  the  indebted- 
ness will  soon  be  expected." 

In  a  few  moments  the  Filipino  laid  before  his  em- 
ployer the  following  effort: 

"My  dear  Sir, — This  is  to  advise  you  that  if  you 
do  not  instanter  send  us  the  money  you  owe  us,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  take  measures  that  will  cause 
you  the  utmost  astonishment.'-' — Harper's  Weekly. 


Pardoned. — "Who  is  that  distinguished-looking 
man?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"Dat  man  saved  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble  once." 
replied  the  man  on  the  corner.  ' '  He  interrupted  me 
in  de  middle  of  a  sentence,  and " 

"Ah,  I  see.  You  were  going  to  say  something 
improper  and " 

"Naw!  I  wuz  in  the  penitentiary  an'  he  wuz 
Governor  of  de  State  at  de  time." — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

March  30. — Thirteen  of  the  miners  entombed  in  the 
coal  mines  of  Lens,  France,  for  twenty  days,  are 
finally  rescued. 

March  31. — The  Moroccan  police  and  bank  ques- 
tions are  settled  at  a  conference  of  the  French 
and  German  delegates  at  Algeciras;  Spanish 
police  will  control  two  ports,  a  Franco-Spanish 
force  will  be  in  charge  of  two,  and  a  French  force 
will  police  four  seaport  towns;  France  will  have 
three  bank  shares  and  each  of  the  other  Powers 


April  2. — An  anarchist  plot  is  discovered  to  kill  King 
Alfonso,  his  mother,  and  sister,  at  Seville,  in 
Holy  Week. 

April  3. — The  Constitutional  Democrats  carry 
every  ward  of  St.  Petersburg  in  the  elections  for 
the  Provincial  Congress,  and  expect  to  have  a 
working  majority  in  the  Douma. 

April  5. — Mount  Vesuvius  is  reported  to  be  in  erup- 
tion so  violently  that  people  in  the  neigborhood 
are  fleeing  in  terror. 

Prince  Buelow,  German1  Imperial  Chancellor, 
faints  after  a  speech  in  the  Reichstag.  His  ill- 
ness is  reported  due  to  overwork. 

Domestic. 

Congress: 

March  30. — House:  The  Legislative,  Executive, 
and  Judicial  appropriation  bill,  carrying  S30,- 
000,000,  nearly  $700,000  less  than  the  last  one, 
is  passed. 

April  2. — Senate:  Senator  Long  (Kan.)  presents  the 
"review  clause"  amendment  to  the  Railroad 
Rate  bill,  which  the  conference  at  the  White 
House  agreed  upon  March  31. 

April  4. — Senate:  The  Urgent  Deficiency  bill  is 
amended  to  provide  more  delegates  to  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  to  increase 
the  appropriation  for  expenses  to  S75.000. 

Senate:  Owing  to  public  indignation  arising  from 
the  Mrs.  Minor  Morris  case,  the  nomination  of 
Benjamin  F.  Barnes  to  be  postmaster  at  Wash- 
ington is  referred  to  a  subcommittee  to  hear 
protests. 

Other  Domestic  News: 

March  30. — Secretary'  Root  asks  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate $50,000  to  permit  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  the  second  Hague  Conference. 
Justice  Dowling,  in  New  York,  grants  Mr.  Je- 
rome's motion  for  a  special  grand  jury  to  in- 
vestigate insurance  matters  in  May. 

March  30. — Secretary  Root  starts  the  work  of  ob- 
taining a  Canadian  treaty  to  cover  the  saving  of 
Niagara  Falls,  the  fisheries,  and  other  disputed 
questions. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  conference  with  Sena- 
tors and  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  agrees  to  a  court-review-  clause  for 
the  Hepburn  Rate  bill. 
About  160,000  mine  workers  quit  work  in  the 
anthracite  region. 
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CALOX 


BNIQUE  among  dentifrices  in  gener- 
ating oxygen  in  the  mouth.  Since 
the  introduction  and  phenomenal 
success  of  Calox  other  makers  are 
claiming  "oxidizing"  properties  for  their 
dentifrices.  Is  not  this  a  striking  tribute 
to  the  value  of 
THE  OXYGEN    TOOTH    POWDER? 

Price  25  Cents 

The  Oxygen  Tooth  Powder  is  protected  by  U.  S.  Pat- 
ent!.   Beware  of  infringements. 


Send  for  sample  sufficient  for  several  days' 
trial   and  prove   its  value  for   yourself. 


V 


McKESSON    &   ROBBINS 

95  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


$5  Water  Motor  Outfit,  $3.50 

The  Divine  large  water  engine  is  now  being 
sold  lor  $3.50— complete.  Price  will  positively 
advance  May  1.  Can  be  attached  instantly  to 
any  faucet.  Used  for  buffing,  polishing  and 
grinding.  Sharpens  scissors 
and  knives,  cleans  silver- 
ware, cut  glass  and  all  metal 
surfaces.  Runs  all  kinds  of 
light  machines  like  lathe, 
circular  saw,  fan,  dynamo, 
washer,  &c.  Makes  15,000 
revolutions  a  minute  and 
gives  Vs  h.  p.  on  80  lbs. 
pressure;  effective  with  20 
lbs.  pressure.  Nearly  twice 
as  large  as  any  other 
advertised  motor.  Con- 
tains solid  brass,  double 
reaction  scientific  wa- 
ter buckets.  Be  sure 
you  get  the  original. 
Refuse  small  motors, 
with  cast  iron  water 
wheels,  that  "look" 
like  ours. 

Price  Advances  Nay  First 

Send  remittance  for  this  little  marvel  before 
price  advances.  Money  refunded — without 
question— if  not  satisfactory.  Outfit  includes 
superior  emery  wheel,  cloth  buffing  wheel,  felt  pol- 
ishing wheel,  seasoned  wood  pulley  for  power 
transmission,  leather  belting,  belt  hook,  polishing 
material,  screwdriver,  oilcan,  washers  and  printed 
instructions ;  packed  in  neat  wooden  box.  Send 
order  at  once.  Call  or  write  immediately  for 
Morton's  Free  Water  Motor  Book.  Agents 
wanted. 

Motion   Manufacturing  Company 

Dept.   H,  130  Fulton  St..  New  York 


PORTAN  T 
NOTICE 


We  are  reorganizing  our  field  sales  force  on  the 
newly  revised  and  enlarged  STANDARD 
DICTIONARY.  We  can  use  several  earnest, 
ambitious  men  at  once.  Our  unique  system  of 
introductions  and  other  modern  sales-helps  double 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  capable  salesman.  We 
want  men  who  will  work  ;  men  of  character  who 
have  expectations  beyond  the  immediate  present. 
Advancement  sure  and  prompt,  if  efficient.  Address 

ADAM  DINGWALL,  Subscription  Dept. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  44  East  23d  St.,  New  York 


April  r. — Zion  City  is  reported  in  active  revolt 
■gainst  "  Elijah'    Dowie. 

April  2. — Frank  L.  Robbins  and  other  bituminous 
operators  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  representing 
three-quarters  of  the  district's  output,  or.jo.ooo,- 
ooo  tons,  sign  the  1903  wa^e  scale. 

Henry  C.  Idc-  is  inaugurated  at  Manila  as  Governor- 
general  of  the  Philippines. 

Zion  City  suspends  John  Alexander  Dowie  from 
office  and  membership  in  the  church. 

Governor  Hiroiins,  of  New  York,  signs  the  first  of 
the  insurance-reform  bills. 

April  3. — The  Chicago  election  results  in  a  vote  for 
municipal  ownership  of  street-railway  properties, 
but  the  proposition  to  operate  them  is  defeated. 

American  athletes  sail  to  take  part  in  the  Olympic 
games  at  Athens. 

April    4. — Paul    Nocquet,  the    sculptor-aeronaut, 
meets  with  death  in  a  balloon  accident  near  Am- 
ityville,  Long  Island. 
Dowie  retaliates  by  dismissing,   in  his  turn,   the 
officers  of  Zion  City  who  dismissed  him. 

April  5. — The  Republic  Oil  Company,  one  of  the 
defendants  in  the  Missouri  suit,  files  notices  of 
withdrawal  from  Nebraska,  Indiana,  and  Iowa. 

Seven  mines  resume  operations  in  the  Pittsburg 
district  and  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  seems 
probable. 


THE  TEXICOGRAPHER'S 
—   JJASYQfAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  es  arbiter. 

J^-  The  Lexicographer  does   not  answer  any 
questions  sent  anonymously. 


"L.  A.  B.,"  Aquebogue,  L.  1.-7(1)  "What  is  the 
correct  pronunciation  and  definition  of  Rubaiyat? 
Also  what  is  the  name  of  its  author,  how  is  it  pro- 
nounced, and  when  did  he  live?" 

(1)  The  word  is  pronounced  roo'by-yat  (a  as  in 
arm).  It  is  the  plural  of  rubai,  a  Persian  quatrain 
or  epigram.  (2)  The  author's  name  is  Omar  Khay- 
yam, pronounced  o-mar  ky'yam  (both  as  pronounced 
as  a  in  far,  and  ky  as  in  sky).  He  flourished  in  the 
12th  century. 

"C.  O.  W." — "Kindly  inform  me  which  of  the  fol- 
lowing is  correct:  Three  times  three  is  nine,  or  three 
times  three  are  nine?" 

A  multiple,  or  a  sum  or  collection  of  units,  is  viewed 

as  a  singular,  and  should  be  so  used.     Whether  we 

should  say  "Three  times  three  are  nine."  or  "Three 

times    three  is    nine,"    "Seven    and     five    are    [or 

WONDERFUL  GROWTH 

Several  Millions  of  Dollars  are  being  expended  in  the 
Borough  of  Richmond  in  establishing  large  manufac- 
turing industries. 

A  24  per  cent,  increase  in  the  population  in  less  than 
a  vear. 

See  HOW  TO  SATE  MONEY,  first  page  reading 
matter. 


Body  Builder  and  Strength  Creator 

For  Old  People,  SSL, 

Weak,  Run-down  Persons,  and  after  Sickness 

The  latest  improve  men  ton  old -fashioned  cod  liver  oil 
and  emulsions.  Deliciously  palatable  at  all  seasons 


For  sale  at  THE  Leading  Drug  8tore  in  Every  Place. 

Exclusive  \  gency  given  to  One  llrufgi.i  In  a  Place 

CHESTER  KENT  *  CO.,  Chemists.  Boston.  Mass. 


TARTARLITHINE 

We  have  received  the  folio  wing  from 
a  correspondent  in  Maiden,  Mass. :  I 
have  been  a  sufferer  from  rheumatic 
gout  for  many  years ;  have  taken  lithia 
in  various  forms,  but  this  preparation 
of  Tartarlithine  seems  to  commend 
itself  to  my  judgment,  and,  therefore, 
I  am  happy  to  introduce  it  to  others. 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine  rarely  fails  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  the  necessary  substances  to  dis- 
solve and  remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism — 
uric  acid.  We  want  every  sufferer  to  try  it,  and 
will  send  a  sample  package  with  our  booklet  on 
the  cure  of  rheumatism  free  to  every  applicant. 


Free  Sample  and  our  booklet  on  the 
cure  of  Rheumatism  sent  on  request 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINS 

Dept.  K,  95  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Tartarlithine  Co. 


PARSIFAI..  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera,  by  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  i2mo,  cloth,  68 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Registered  Trade  Mark 


BRIGHTON 

Flat  Clasp  Garter 

for  solid  comfort.  The  newest  shades  and  designs  of  one 
piece,  silk  web,  not  mercerized  cotton.  All  metal  parts 
nickeled,  cannot  rust.   25  cents  a  pair,  all  dealers  or  by  mail. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Makers  of  Pioneer  Suspenders. 
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INVEST  $5  TO-DAY  AT  LINCOLN 


NEW  YORK'S  MODEL 
INDUSTRIAL  SUBURB 


If  you  can  save  $5.00  or  more  a  month 
from  your  income,  you  cannot  find  a  better 
or  safer  investment  than  New  York  subur- 
ban real  estate. 

Buy  real  estate  anywhere  within  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles  of  New  York  at  a  fair  price 
and  you  cannot  go  amiss. 

Your  property  is  simply  bound  to  in- 
crease in  value. 

New  York  city  is  a  struggling,  swarming 
mass  of  people — 4,000,000  people — living  on 
an  island  scarcely  large  enough  to  hold  them. 

900,000  New  Yorkers  in  the  past  five 
years  have  found  New  York  too  small. 

They  have  moved  to  the  suburbs — espe- 
cially to  New  Jersey,  which  every  year  is  be- 
ing dotted  with  new  and  beautiful  homes 
and  live,  progressive  suburban  towns. 

This  rush  has  caused  a  tremendous  jump 
in  the  price  of  suburban  real  estate  there. 

A  property  bought  25  years  ago  for  $14,- 
000  was  sold  just  the  other  day  for  $500,000. 

Hundreds  of  similar  examples  abound  on 
every  hand. 

People  who  a  few  years  ago  were  far- 
sighted  enough  to  invest  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars in  New  York  suburban  real  estate  are 
wealthy  to-day. 

The  next  twenty-five  years  will  show  even 
more  rapid  increase.  By  buying  judiciously 
now  you  may  win  a  fortune  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Just  $5.00,  if  you  send  it  promptly,  will 
secure  for  you  a  full  size  city  lot  in  the 
beautiful  New  York  suburb  of  Lincoln. 

$5.00  to-day  and  $5.00  a  month  for 
twenty-two  months  will  give  you  a  deed  to 
it. 

Read  every  word  of  this  advertisement. 

LINCOLN 

We  have  been  appointed  exclusive  sales 
agents  for  a  valuable  tract  of  land  situated 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  prosperous  and  rap- 
idly growing  town  of    Lincoln,  New  Jersey. 

Lincoln  is  not  a  waste  tract  of  farming 
land — a  mere  prospect,  as  are  many  of  the 
suburban  reale-state  properties  being  offered 
for  investment  to-day.  It  is  a  present-day 
reality. 

Lincoln  is  a  flourishing  suburb  28  miles 
from  Broadway,  located  in  Middlesex 
County,  New  Jersey,  directly  between  the 
large  towns  of  Plainfield  and  Bound  Brook. 

Six  big  manufacturing  plants  are  daily 
sending  forth  smoke  and  steam,  and  are 
employing  hundreds  of  busy  workmen. 

Lincoln  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad.  Twenty-nine  trains  a  day 
stop  there.  The  stations  of  these  two  rail- 
roads are  within  easy  access  of  every  lot  in 
the  town. 

A  splendid  electric  street-car  system  runs 
through  Lincoln  with  a  15-minute  service, 
taking  passengers  to  all  surrounding  towns, 
to  Newark,  Jersey  City,  and  thence  by  ferry 
to  New  York.  Every  lot  we  offer  is  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  the  cars. 

Lincoln  has  city  water,  gas,  sewers,  and  is 
lighted  by  electricity  It  has  its  church,  its 
school-house,  and  its  hotel. 


28  miles  from  Broadway 
2  Railroads 

29  trains  a  day 
Trolleys  every  15  minutes 
City  water 

Gas 

Lighted  streets 

Sewers 

Every  modern  convenience 

En  lots  in  the  heart  d£l|E 

OU  of  the  town,  at  wllO 


Lots  in  Lincoln  have  been  selling  in  the 
past   at    from   $150   to  $500;    never  under 

#I5°- 

In  the  summer  we  will  begin  a  big  cam- 
paign on  these  lots,  advertising  them  exten- 
sively all  over  the  country,  and  thousands 
of  them  will  be  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
$135  to  $500. 

But  in  the  meantime  and  before  the  sum- 
mer sale  opens,  we  have  set  aside  just  50 
lots  and  have  reserved  them  for  the  readers 
of  The  Literary  Digest  and  offer  them 
at  the  exceptionally  low  price  of  $115,  paya- 
ble at  the  rate  of  $5  down  and  $5  a  month 
for  22  months  or  $105  cash. 

A  concern  in  Bound  Brook  has  loaned 
#100  on  these  lots,  proving  them  to  be  held 
at  $200  value  even  now. 


content  to  hold  your  lot  still  longer,  say  two 
or  three  years,  you  will  be  certain  to  realize 
magnificently. 

Before  the  end  of  the  present  year,  the 
tunnel  now  being  constructed  beneath  the 
North  River  will  be  open  for  traffic  to  Jer- 
sey City,  and  through  it  will  be  run  electric 
cars  that  will  directly  connect  with  Lincoln. 
The  result  in  the  saving  of  time  over  the 
slow,  inconvenient  ferry  service  will  greatly 
increase  the  value  of  all  suburban  property 
in  New  Jersey.  The  length  of  time  between 
Lincoln  and  New  York  City  will  be  greatly 
reduced. 

In  our  opinion  every  lot  we  sell  to-day  at 
$115  should  be  worth  at  least  $1,000  inside 
of  ten  years — probably  in  a  much  shorter 
time. 

Look  at  the  picture  printed  below.  This 
big  manufacturing  concern  will  double  the 
capacity  of  its  plant  in  the  spring.  Think 
how  this  one  concern  will  increase  the  value 
of  Lincoln  property. 

We  have  had  years  of  experience  in  the 
real-estate  business  in  every  section  of  this 
broad  United  States,  but  we  are  more  en- 
thusiastic and  have  a  firmer  faith  in  the 
future  of  this  project  than  of  any  other  real- 
estate  operation  with  which  we  have  been 
connected. 

BETTER  THAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE 

One  very  unusual  and  particularly  de- 
sirable feature  that  is  included  in  the  buy- 
ing of  a  Lincoln  lot  is  the  "better  than 
insurance  "  clause. 

If  you  should  die  before  you  have  made 
all  the  payments  your  wife,  children,  or  estate 
will  be  given  the  deed  to  the  property,  with- 
out a  single  additional  payment.  This  is  the 
best  kind  of  protection.  You  can  get  it  in 
force  at  once.  The  moment  you  deposit 
$5.00  in  the  mails  your  life  will  be  insured 
for  the  full  value  of 
the  lot,  and 
will  begin  to 
its  on  the 
vestment. 

This  makes  the  pur- 
chase of  the  lot  not  only 
an  unusually  good  in- 
vestment, but  the  strong- 
est kind  of  protection  as 
well. 

The  lot  could  be  sold 
at  any  time,  and  your 
beneficiaries  would  thus 
realize  on  their  property 
just  as  if  it  were  an  or- 
dinary   insurance    policy. 


the  #5.00 
earn  prcf- 
entire      in- 


ONE  OF  THE  BIG  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS  AT  LINCOLN. 


Lots  at  Lincoln  are  certain  to  increase  in 
value.  Nothing  can  stop  them.  Nor  will 
there  be  a  long  wait. 

With  the  opening  of  the  summer  season, 
with  the  beginning  of  the  extensive  improve- 
ments we  propose  to  make  at  the  town  and 
on  our  property,  with  the  opening  of  new 
streets,  the  establishment  of  new  manufac- 
turing plants,  the  building  of  dozens  of  new 
houses  to  accommodate  the  rapidly  increasing 
population,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  your 
lot  will  be  held  at  a  price  much  higher  than 
you  have  contracted  to  pay.     But  if  you  are 


FREE  TRIP  TO  NEW  YORK 

We  will  agree  to  pay  in  cash  your  railroad 
fare  in  case  you  make  the  trip  to  Lincoln 
and  find  one  word  o'f  this  advertisement  a 
misrepresentation. 

We  know  that  if  you  will  visit  Lincoln 
you  will  purchase  a  lot.  You  could  not  help 
being  as  enthusiastic  as  we  are  now. 

But  even  though  you  cannot  visit  Lincoln 
you  can  and  should  invest  in  one  or  more  of 
its  lots.  You  wish  to  make  money — rapidly 
and  easily  if  possible.     Moreover,   you    do 
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LET  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  WORK  FOR  YOU 


not  wish  to  incur  any  danger  of  losing  your 
money. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  make  money 
rapidly  and  easily  than  to  invest  judiciously 
in  New  York  real  estate. 

Think  of  the  wealthy  people  you  know  or 
know  about.  Did  not  most  of  them  make 
their  money,  or  at  least  their  start,  in  real 
estate  ? 

Your  chance  is  every  bit  as  good.  No 
safer  investment  exists. 

SOME  EVIDENCE 

Now  we  want  you  to  read  a  letter  we  have 
received  from  one  of  the  satisfied  citizens  of 
Lincoln.  See  what  others  think.  It's  the 
best  kind  of  a  proof. 

Lincoln,  N.  J.,  Feb.  12,  1906. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER,  INC., 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Gentlemen  : — 

I  recommend  Lincoln  as  a  good,  healthy 
town. 

It  is  located  on  high  land  and  the  air  is 
splendid. 

It  makes  a  good  location  for  factories 
and  for  home  sites. 

I  was  the  first  settler  in  Lincoln  and  am 
thoroughly  pleased  with  the  place.  There 
is  good  transportation, 
two  railroads,  the  New 
Jersey  Central  and  Le- 
high Valley,  and  trol- 
ley to  Jersey  City  and 
Trenton. 

There  is  plenty  of 
work  here,  but  not 
enough  homes. 

Most  of  the  people 
working  in  factories 
here  now  live  in  Dunel- 
len  and  Bound  Brook  . 
Every  house  in  town 
is  occupied.  As  many 
more  could  be  built  and 

occupied  at  once,  if  someone  would  only 
undertake  the  work.      Yours  truly, 

P.  W.  Hansen. 

And  notice  in  particular  the  following  let- 
ter from  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  whose  four 
track  line  runs  through  the  heart  of  Lin- 
coln : 

W.  M    Ostrander,  Phila. : 
Dear   Sir  : — 

"  To  my  mind  Lincoln  is  capable  of  very 
great  development.  It  is  located  in  one 
of  the  healthiest  belts  of  the  State ;  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  attractive,  with  innu- 
merable beautiful  drives,  and  when  taken 
into  consideration    with  the  fact  that  it   is 


located  but  twenty-eight  miles  from  the 
largest  city  in  the  country,  with  liberal  train 
service,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
bringing  it  favorably  before  the  public  eye, 
especially  at  this  time,  when  all  New  York 
is  becoming  interested  in  suburban  property. 
C.  M.  Burt, 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

These  are  only  samples,  but  they  reflect 
the  spirit  in  which  the  people  who  know  re- 
gard Lincoln. 

Their  endorsements  mean  more  than  any- 
thing we  could  say. 


BIRD'S-EYE   VIEW  OF  LINCOLN. 

THE  MATTER  'JJ  NVT-SHELL 

We  are  offering  you  an  opportunity  of 
making  money  easily,  rapidly  and  with  little 
outlay,  with  no  risk  and  with  no  effort. 

By  sending  $5.00  to-day  you  can  secure  a 
lot  for  $115,  which  will  be  exactly  like  the 
ones  we  are  going  to  begin  selling  at  much 
higher  prices  in  summer. 

By  paying  for  your  lot  in  easy  little  instal- 
ments, you  will  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
own  real  estate  that  is  almost  certain  to 
double  in  value  while  you  are  paying  for  it. 
You  will  deposit  your  $5.00  each  month 
through  us  just  as  you  would  in  a  savings 
bank.  Your  money  will  be  just  as  safe  and 
decidedly  more  profitable. 


YOV  WILL  BE  SAFE 

You  can  feel  perfectly  safe  in  doing  busi 
ness  with  us. 

Most  of  the  big  houses  in  Philadelphia 
can  tell  you  who  we  are.  So  can  the  big 
mercantile  agencies,  Dun's  and  Bradstreet's. 
,We  can  refer  you  to  National  Banks  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  as  to  our 
financial  standing.  We  can  refer  you  to 
thousands  of  satisfied  investors  who  have 
placed  with  us  over  $2,000,000  for  invest- 
ment— and  who  have  received  in  return,  in 
the  past  three  years,  $524,500  in  dividends. 
Many  of  these  people  are  in  your  own  State. 
Some  of  them  may  be  in  your  own  town. 

You  are  taking  no  chances  whatever  when 
you  do  business  with  us. 

DECIDE  TO-DAY 

We  do  not  want  you  to  invest  a  dollar  until 
you  are  absolutely  certain  that  your  invest- 
ment will  be  a  safe  and  profitable  one.  Make 
your  decision  as  a  result  of  your  best  judg- 
ment, but  be  prompt.  Now  if  ever,  is  the 
time  to  invest.  Only  50  lots  have  been  re- 
served for  the  readers  of  this  advertisement. 
They  must  be  sold  within  thirty  days  cr 
they  will  be  held  for  the  regular  price. 
These  50  lots  are  among 
the  best  in  town- 
right  in  the  heart  c  f 
the  unsold  territory.  As 
soon  as  your  $5.00  is 
received  we  will  pick 
out  one  of  the  very  best 
remaining  lots  for  you. 
Then  if  for  any  reason 
you  prefer  some  other 
lot,  wre  will  transfer  it 
for  you  without  extra 
charge.  Or  if  the  lot 
we  choose  for  you  is 
not  in  every  way  what 
we  claim  it  to  be,  we 
will  return  your  money  with  interest.  But 
quick  action  is  necessary  here. 

If  you  can  save  $5.00  a  month  from  your 
income,    and   want    to    double  your   in 
come,   sit   down,   fill    out    the   coupon 
printed    below,     enclose     $5.00     and 
mail  it  to  us  to-day. 

If  the    50    lots  are  gone   when 
your    money     comes,     we    will 
return    your  $5.00   promptly. 
Be  sure  of   a  lot  by    writing 
now — this      minute — you 
will  never  regret  it.     It 
will  be  the  best  invest- 

ment  you  ever  made.       ^STRANDElAlNC.) 

599  North  American  Bid?., 
Philadelphia. 


W.    M.    OSTRANDER    (INC.) 

EXCLUSIVE    SALES    ACENT 

599    NORTH   AMERICAN    BLDG.,    PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  25  West  42nd  Street. 


Gkntlemkn  :  Enclosed 

find      $5    as     first    payment     on 
a   LINCOLN  lot.      It   is    dnderstoud 
that  you  will    select    for  me  a  good  lot. 
and  if  the    property  is  not  as  you    repre- 
sent it  you  will  return  my  money  with  inter- 
est.     1  will  pay  the  balance  (£110)  at  tne  rate 
of  $h  b  month  for  22  months.      Yours  truly, 
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is]  twelve"  depends  upon  whether  the  numbers  are 
regarded  as  made  up  of  so  many  separate  factors,  or 
simply  as  an  aggregate.  The  mathematical  sign  = 
is  always  read  "equals, "  whatever  the  quantities  pre- 
ceding it,  favoring  the  use  of  is  in  like  situations. 

"L  M.  W.,"  Allegheny,  Pa. — "May  the  words 
among  and  amongst  be  used  interchangeably?" 

Among  and  amongst  may  be  used  interchangeably, 
but  in  the  United  States  the  form  among,  which  is  the 
earlier,  is  preferred.  In  England  amongst  has  pre- 
ponderance of  usage. 

"B.  F.  B.,"  Fairplain,  W.  Va. — "Please  give  pro- 
nunciation, definition,  and  derivation  of  mascot." 

The  word  mascot  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable 
and  is  pronounced  mas'kot  (a  as  in  at  and  o  as  in  not). 
It  denotes  something  that  is  regarded  as  bringing 
good  luck  to  the  possessor;  a  person  or  animal  thought 
to  afford  good  luck  by  its  presence.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  French  mascotte,  which  comes  from  the 
Provencal  tnasco,  and  means  a  sorcerer. 

"S.  L.  R.,"  Ebensburg,  Pa.— "Which  of  the  follow- 
ing is  the  correct  term,  ice-cream  or  iced-creamt" 

The  Standard  Dictionary,  recording  usage,  recog- 
nizes the  form  ice-cream  as  correct.  The  term  is  an 
English  idiom  which  grammatical  rule  can  not  dis- 
place. Another  of  these  is  ice -water.  Inasmuch  as 
iced  means  "made  cold  with  ice;  as  iced  milk  or  iced 
tea,"  it  would  seem  that  by  analogy  the  correct  phrase 
should  be  iced  cream,  for  one  would  not  think  of  asking 
for  ice  tea  or  ice  milk. 

"D.B.T.,"  Washington,  D.  C. — " Is  there  any  pref- 
erence in  the  spelling  of  the  words  distributor  and  dis- 
tributer, according  to  the  Standard  Dictionary,  when  it 
refers  to  a  person  who  distributes?" 

The  Standard  Dictionary'  defines  distributer  as  "one 
who  distributes;  a  distributor";  and  distributor  as 
"a  distributing-machine;  a  distributing-roller;  a  dis- 
tributer."    Thus  the  terms  are  interchangeable. 

"H  L.  J.,"  Bristol,  Va. — The  application  of  the 
word  sanctify  in  the  sentence  you  give  is  unusual.  As 
you  will  see  from  its  definition — "to  make  a  means  of 
holiness;  render  operative  for  or  productive  of  holi- 
ness ' ' — the  word  can  not  well  be  applied  to  that  which 
shall  be  productive  of  bodily  good,  but  may  be  to  that 
which  affects  our  spiritual  nature. 

"N.  S.  O.,"  Charlotte,  N.  C— "(i)  Please  distin- 
guish for  me  the  difference  between  T  feel  bad'  and  '  I 
feel  badly.'  (2)  What  is  the  construction  of  ought  in 
the  sentence  'They  ought  to  be  free'?  (3)  Should 
one  ask,  'Who  is  this?'  or  'Who  is  that?'  when  one 
desires  to  know  who  is  at  the  other  end  of  a  telephone 
line?  (4)  Which  is  preferred,  'Had  better'  or  'would 
better'?" 

(1)  See  The  Literary  Digest,  April  7,  1906,  p. 
554,  col.  2,  and  April  15,  1905.  (2)  Ought  is  used 
chiefly  as  an  auxiliary  expressing  obligation,  but  the 
fact  that,  as  in  the  sentence  cited,  it  is  followed  by  the 
preposition  to  has  led  grammarians  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter. Alexander  Murray  says:  "In  the  English  lan- 
guage the  times  and  modes  of  verbs  are  expressed  in  a 
perfect,  easy,  and  beautiful  manner,  by  the  aid  of  a 
few  little  words  called  auxiliaries,  or  helping  verbs. 
The  possibility  of  a  thing  is  expressed  by  can  or  could; 
.  .  .  the  necessity  of  a  thing,  by  must  or  ought,  shall  or 
should.  The  preposition  to  is  never  expressed  after 
the  helping  verbs,  except  after  ought."  But  Goold 
Brown  replies:  "This  author  is  wrong  in  calling  ought 
a  helping  verb,  and  so  is  Oliver  Peirce,  in  calling  ought 
to  and  ought  to  have  auxiliaries:  for  no  auxiliary  ever 
admits  the  preposition  to  after  it  or  into  it"  (see 
Goold  Brown.Grammar  of  English  Grammars,  pp.  361, 
402).  (3)  No,  it  would  be  better  to  ask,  "Who  arc 
you"'"  (4)  Altho  according  to  grammatical  rule  had 
belter  is  incorrect,  it  has  been  used  by  writers  of  good 
English  and  it  may  be  found  repeatedly  in  the  English 
classics  Therefore,  it  is  generally  considered  good 
,  and  preferable  to  would  better,  which,  tho  cor- 
rect, is  seldom  heard  and  usually  considered  pedantic. 
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It's  America's  first  scenic  and  recreation  region,  the  place  to  go 

to  for  a  week.  a.  month,  or  the  season.     Entoy  the  finest  coaching 

trip  in.  America  and  the  study  of  wonderful  natural  phenomena. 

See    "Wonderland"  while  en   route  to  the  great   Puget  Sound 

Country  on  summer  rates   One-Third  lower   from  St.  Paul 

and  Minneapolis  than  usual.    The  Round  Trip  for 

SIXTY    DOLLARS 

From  Chicago  $75. 

Write  for  "WONDERLAND,"  sent  for  Six  Cents,  and  full  information 

Northern  Pacific  RtailweLy. 
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DR.  WHITEHALL'S 

RHEUMATIC  CURE 

WILL  CONQUER  YOUR  RHEUMATISM 

We  want  to  prove  this  fact  by  sending  yo:i  a  sample  without  cost. 

Ten  years  of  successful  use  of  this  remedy  in  hospital  and  private  practice 
by  hundreds  of  physicians  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  removes  the  acid 
from  the  system,  controls  its  formation,  and  dissolves  recent  deposits. 

Remember  it  costs  you  nothing  to  try  the  remedy  that  gives  sure  results. 
Write  to-day  and  we  will  mail  you  a  trial  box.  Sold  by  all  druggists  at 
50c.  a  box,  or  by 

The  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  267  N.  Main  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind- 
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GORKY'S   PLEA   FOR   OUR   SYMPATHY. 

"  O  LOWLY  have  I  climbed  from  the  bottom  of  life  to  its  sur- 
^  face,"  Maxim  Gorky  somewhere  writes,  "and  on  my  way  I 
watched  everything  with  the  greedy  eyes  of  a  scout  going  to  the 
promised  land."  In  the  course  of  a  life  like  Gorky's  the  promised 
land  is  apt  to  change  frequently  in  character.  Once  his  aim  was 
to  free  himself  from  the  mire;  now  it  is  to  liberate  Russia.  On 
the  way  to  that  end  it  seemed  natural  to  him  to  come  to  America 
and  to  secure  the  sympathies  and  aid  of  a  country  very  ready  to 
help  enslaved  people  fighting  for  freedom.  Indeed,  the  Washing- 
ton Star  observes,  "  New  York  seems  likely  to  succeed  London  as 
the  center  of  agitation  for  progress  in  Russia."  But,  curiously 
enough,  a  considerable  part  of  the  press  of  the  country  seems 
chary  of  enthusiasm  for  the  movement  started  by  the  Russian 
revolutionist.  "  Maxim  Gorky  seems  a  bit  radical  even  for  this 
country,"  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican;  and  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  while  granting  Gorky's  absolute  sincerity,  feels  that  he  can 
not  "hope  to  advance  the  revolutionary  cause  by  appeals  to  the 
American  people,"  because  of  the  fact  that  he  preaches  forcible 
subversion  of  the  existing  system.  His  honesty  of  purpose,  the 
Providence  Journal  cautions  us,  should  not  blind  us  to  "  the  warp 
of  his  mind"  on  that  head,  and  it  adds  that  "  this  is  a  good  chance 
for  the  American  public  to  avoid  '  slopping  over. '  " 

And  yet  some  very  eminent  Americans  have  interested  them- 
selves in  Gorky  and  his  project,  and  no  less  a  personage  than  our 
beloved  Mark  Twain  spoke  these  winged  words  a  few  days  ago  at 
a  dinner  given  the  Russian  novelist : 

"  If  we  can  build  a  Russian  republic  to  give  its  persecuted  peo- 
ples the  same  freedom  which  we  enjoy,  let  us  by  all  means  go  on 
and  do  it.  We  need  not  now  talk  of  the  means  to  this  end  ;  let  us 
hope,  however,  the  fighting  may  be  postponed  at  least  for  a  while 
yet,  but  when  it  does  come  let  us  be  ready  for  it. 

"  Our  deepest  sympathy  belongs  to  a  people  who,  as  our  own 
ancestors  did,  are  trying  to  free  themselves  from  evil  oppression. 
Any  such  movement  should  have  and  deserves  our  earnest  and 
unanimous  cooperation,  and  such  a  petition  for  funds  as  has  been 
explained  by  Mr.  Hunter,  with  its  just  and  powerful  meaning, 
should  have  the  utmost  support  of  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

"  If  we  keep  our  hearts  in  this  matter  Russia  shall  and  will  be 
free." 

Gorky  himself  states  pretty  clearly  his  aim  in  coming  to  Amer- 
ica. In  the  brief  speech  he  made  at  this  self-same  dinner,  he 
cried  : 

"  I  come  to  America  expecting  to  find  true  and  warm  sympa- 
thizers among  the  American  people  for  my  suffering  countrymen, 
who  are  fighting  so  hard  and  bearing  so  bravely  their  martyrdom 
for  freedom.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  revolution.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  overthrow  of  Czardom.  Now  !  Now  !  Now  !  But 
we  need  the  sinews  of  war;  the  blood  we  will  give  ourselves.  We 
need  money,  money,  money.  I  come  to  you  as  a  beggar  that 
Russia  may  be  free." 

Now,  "so  far  as  he  may  try  to  bring  about  a  better  day  for 


Russia  by  legitimate  means,"  is  the  conservative  comment  of  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  "  he  will  have  the  sympathy 
of  all  our  people;  but  so  far  as  he  allies  himself  with  the  Reds  of 
either  this  country  or  Europe  he  will  alienate  the  only  American 
sentiment  worth  considering  or  having  in  his  favor."  Witte,  says 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  is  doing  for  Russia  slowly  what  Gorky  is  try- 
ing to  do  at  once.  "  The  Witte  way  is  better  than  the  Gorky  way 
for  Russia."  adds  The  Eagle,  which  proceeds  to  reason  it  out  like 
this: 

"Those  who  are  espousing  Gorky's  purpose  here  are  contrasting 
the  liberty  which  they  enjoy  here  with  contemporary  Russian  con- 
ditions, unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  progress  of  our  race  from 
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MAXIM   GORKY. 

"  I  have  come  from  below,  from  the  very  depths  of  life,  where  there 
is  naught  but  slum  and  slush.  I  am  the  voice  of  that  life— the 
harsh  cry  of  those  who  wallow  in  its  mire." 

despotism,  a  thousand  years  ago,  to  present  freedom  was  gradual 
and  difficult.  They  are  unaware  that  Russia  is  going  toward  free- 
dom more  rapidly  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  went,  and  they  are 
impatient  that  Russia  is  not  immediately  ready  for  what  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world  now  enjoys." 

Those  arguments,  however,  play  no  part  in  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionary program.  It  may  be,  as  the  Brooklyn  Times  points  out, 
that,  for  diplomatic  reasons,  President  Roosevelt  will  find  it  im- 
possible to  receive  Gorky  at  the  White  House.  But  as  many 
other    papers     remark,     revolutions    are    usually    fomented    by 
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hot-blooded,  enthusiastic  men  who  care  not  for  such  reasoning. 
"  I  am  a  citizen  of  underground  Russia,"  announces  Gorky  ;  "  polit- 
ically I  am  an  outlaw."  And  yet,  "Gorky  and  his  class  of 
revolutionists."  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  World," arc  in- 
valuable instruments  in  the  regeneration  of  Russia.  They  are  the 
inexhaustible  element  of  unrest  and  ferment."  And  tho,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Cleveland  Plant  Dealer,  he  will  appeal  to  Ameri- 
cans as  Gorky  the  novelist,  rather  than  Gorky  the  .evolutionist, 
yet,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  puts  it,  he  will  appeal  to  the 
American  masses  of  men  more  than  any  of  our  own  writers,  be- 
cause "  he  has  lived  the  life  which  they  view  from  the  outside,  and 
his  writings  are  'a  cry  from  the  depths.'  "  No  crank  or  villain  ho, 
the  Brooklyn  Citizen  assures  us,  and  in  his  face,  in  the  words  of 
the  New  York  Journal,  "  there  are  written  power,  courage,  persist- 
ency— hope  for  Russia  and  for  all  that  love  liberty."  When  you 
have  studied  him  for  five  minutes,  adds  The  Journal,  "you  know 
that  Russian  tyranny  can  not  endure.  For  there  is  a  man  typical 
of  millions— ready  to  suffer  for  what  is  right,  and  ready  to  die  for 
it  at  the  first  useful  opportunity."     The  Journal  concludes  : 

"  If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  see  Gorky,  to  hear  him,  do^not 
lose  that  opportunity.  If  you  are  able  to  help  Russia  by  respond- 
ing to  the  appeal  that  will  be  issued  in  Gorky's  name,  do  not  fail 
to  help.  The  spirit  that  moves  Russia  to-day  is  the  spirit  that 
established  this  country-  Would  that  twenty  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans could  study  this  splendid  man,  understand  him,  and  borrow 
from  him  some  of  that  spirit  of  protest  against  wrong  which  we 
so  sadly  need  and  which  he  possesses  so  abundantly  !" 


A    DEFEAT     FOR    THE    SALOON     ELEMENT    IN 
CHICAGO   POLITICS. 

MUNICIPAL  ownership  was  so  large  and  absorbing  an  issue 
in  the  last  Chicago  election,  that  the  matter  of  high  caloon 
licenses,  now  assured  for  Chicago,  received  but  secondary  atten- 
tion. And  yet  it  is  a  matter  that  Chicago  newspapers  have  been 
long  crying  for  as  an  almost  Utopian  measure  for  the  city's  wel- 
fare. Crime  was  bound  to  disappear  from  Chicago  under  a  high- 
license  regime,  they  showed,  first,  because  a  certain  type  of  saloon 
must  necessarily  go  out  of  business,  and,  second,  the  additional 
revenue  would  enable  the  city  to  increase  its  police  force.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Chicago  Tribune's  figures,  there  are  now  in  the 
Common  Council  37  aldermen  for  high  license,  30  against  it,  and 
3  doubtful.  High  license  in  Chicago,  by  the  way,  means  $1,000  a 
year  (instead  of  $500),  which  is  still  $200  less  than  in  New  York 


city.  Chicago  is  congratulating  itself.  Says  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,'\;\  commenting  on  the  fact  that  only  two  high-license  candi- 
dates were  defeated  : 

"The  result  must  be  accepted  as  settling  the  license  question 
conclusively.  The  public's  position  on  that  issue,  already  dis- 
closed by  the  vote  in  the  council,  has  been  emphasized  and  high 
license  given  a  full  endorsement  at  the  polls.  Those  who  would 
have  had  the  city  thrust  back  into  the  old  conditions  have  tried 
their  strength  against  the  people  and  discovered  that  it  is  ineffect- 


RESUl    1    i>;     (   HICAGO  S    El  ECTION. 

McWhorter  in  the  St.  Paul  Despatch. 


GOT  A  GRIP  ON   IT. 

—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

ual.  Neither  the  appeal  to  false  sentiment  nor  the  aid  of  politi- 
cians of  a  certain  grade  nor  the  bluff  about  putting  up  the  price  of 
beer  could  suffice  to  overcome  the  sound  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"  The  outcome  is  especially  gratifying  as  affording  proof  that  in 
Chicago  the  day  of  saloon  domination  in  politics  is  over." 

The  great  victory  that  was  won  for  high  license,  remarks  The 
Record  Herald,  "  is  evidence  of  the  immense  value  of  independ- 
ence in  Chicago  politics,"  and  it  goes  on  to  add  : 

"  The  issue  was  taken  up  as  a  moral  question  involving  the 
honor  of  the  community  in  its  attitude  toward  aldermen  who  had 
braved  the  enmity  of  a  vindictive  organization  of  liquor-sellers, 
and  it  was  settled  right  and  with  such  decisiveness  that  the 
saloon-keepers  will  wait  long  before  challenging  the  public  again." 

Anyhow,  it  is  gratifying  to  know,  thinks  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat,  that  Chicago  can  not  now  go  backward  in  the  matter 
of  saloon  licenses;  and  the  New  York  Sun  sums  the  matter  up 
thus : 

"  The  retail  and  wholesale  liquor  interests  made  a  strong  cam- 
paign to  defeat  the  aldermen  responsible  for  the  recent  increase  in 
the  license  fee  from  $500  to  $1,000.  Fifteen  of  the  eighteen  candi- 
dates opposed  by  the  liquor  men  were  successful  at  the  polls. 
Their  constituents  ratified  the  higher  license.  Unless  Chicago 
proves  an  exception,  licenses  will  never  cost  less  there  than  they 
do  under  the  new  schedule.  The  Chicago  saloon-keepers  now  pay 
$200  a  year  less  than  those  in  Manhattan.  Once  increased  the 
license  fees  are  not  reduced,  for  the  ordinary  taxpayer  feels  that 
the  liquor  traffic  is  one  that  should  be  taxed  as  much  as  it  can 
stand. 

"Mayor  Dunne  has  won  only  a  partial  victory  for  his  policies 
and  plans.  But  the  aldermen  who  raised  the  license  fee  have  re- 
ceived a  complete  vindication  and  a  vote  of  confidence." 

But  The  Union  Signal  (Evanston,  111.),  a  temperance  organ,  is 
not   satisfied  even  with    the  higher  license.     The   saloon,  in   its 
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opinion,  should  go  altogether.    For  "  high  license  is  high  delusion,      eral  Congressional  election   nexl   November.    Our  friends,  the 
high  fraud,  high  graft,  and  a  high  stronghold  for  municipal  in-       '  nemy,  insist  on  an  immediate  revision  of  the  tariff.      If  a  major- 

,  .  .    ,  ,  „  itv  of  the  people  demand  immediate,  general  revision,  they  will 

debtedness  and  crime. 

TARIFF    REVISION    BREAKING    THROUGH    THE 

CLOUDS. 

SPEAKER  CANNON  has  but  to  utter  a  word  on  the  tariff 
and  a  sea  of  newspaper  comment  immediately  surrounds  his 
islet  of  speech.  He  is  praised  for  wisdom,  he  is  accused  of  cun- 
ning; his  methods  are  large  and  broad,  or  they  are  sinuous  and 
subtle — all  according  to  the  temper  and  politics  of  the  divers 
papers.  Confirmed  "stand-patter"  that  he  is,  he  has  receded,  or 
progressed,  so  far  as  to  admit  that  the  Republican  party  will  be 
forced  to  revise  the  tariff.  Congressman  Rainey  (Dem.),  of  Illi- 
nois, in  a  speech  against  the  protective  tariff  quoted  this  passage 
form  a  letter  of  Speaker  Cannon  to  a  friend  : 

"  I  am  satisfied  there  will  be  no  tariff  revision  this  Congress,  but 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  desire  for  a  change  which  exists  in 
the  common  mind  will  drive  the  Republican  party,  if  continued  in 
power,  to  a  tariff  revision.  I  do  not  want  it,  but  it  will  come  in 
the  not  distant  future."        . —  -  -- 

"  Et  tu,  Cannon!"  exclaims  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
(Dem.)  in  high  glee,  and  announces  that  "here  is  an  honest  con- 
fession which  does  the  Speaker  credit."  The  Speaker,  adds  Mr. 
Watterson's  paper,  "  has  been  putting  his  ears  to  the  ground,  and 
he  has  heard  the  voice  of  the  people  clearly  and  distinctly."  And 
it  is  impossible,  admits  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  "not  to  like  a 
stiff-necked  old  hunker  who  doesn't  want  tariff  revision,  but  ad- 
mits that  most  other  folks  do."  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.)  compares  the  Speaker's  attitude  to  that  of  Herbert  Spencer 
at  Biarritz,  watching  the  incoming  waves  and  saying  bitterly  that 
the  Socialism  which  he  hated  was  just  as  certainly  rolling  in  upon 
this  world.  The  hubbub  made  by  Congressman  Rainey's  quota- 
tion moved  the  Speaker  to  issue  a  statement  in  which  he  said 
that  revision,  if  touched  at  all,  must  be  complete,  and  further: 

"  I  do  not  believe  a  majority  of  the  people,  at  this  time,  desire 
to  interfere  with  the  present  conditions,  which  are  the  most  pros- 
perous we  have  had  in  the  Republic  to  the  laborer,  to  the  farmer, 
to  the  capitalist,  to  the  producer,  and  to  the  consumer.  That  the 
time  will  come  whenageneral  revision  will  be  entered  upon  I  have 
no  doubt,  but  for  the  general  interest  of  the  whole  country  the 
revision  should  be  postponed  as  long  as  possible. 

"  Congress  reflects  the  will  of  the  people,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  chosen  every  two  years.     There  will  be  a  gen- 


THE       STAND-PAT"   GRIP. 

— "  B.  S."  in  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State. 


CONGRESSMAN    RAINEV, 

Whose  speech  against  the  tariff  showed  that  a  "stand-patter"  like 
the  Speaker,  even,  may  waver. 

elect  a  majority  of  the  members  of  this  House  in  favor  of  imme- 
diate, general  revision." 

It  is  the  last  phrases  of  the  statement  that  uncover  to  some  the 
fox  in  the  Speaker.     Says  the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union  (Rep): 

"  If  it  be  not  too  unpleasant  a  word  to  use,  Mr.  Cannon's  sug- 
gestion that  if  the  country  wants  tariff  revision  it  will  elect  a 
Democratic  House  next  November  might  be  described  as  cunning 
rather  than  enlightening.  Of  course  Mr.  Cannon  knows,  and 
everybody  knows,  that  the  country  does  not  want  a  Democratic 
House  next  November,  even  to  attain  consideration  of  particular 
schedules  on  their  merits.  Everybody  knows  the  country  is  tired 
of  trying  to  enforce  any  opinion  on  the  tariff  through  the  medium 
of  the  Democratic  party,  which  infallibly  makes  a  mess  of  it." 

A  mess  or  not,  however,  Mr.  John  Sharp  Williams,  Democratic 
leader  of  the  House,  feels  certain  his  party  will  surely  revise  the 
tariff  unless  the  Republicans,  in  the  words  of  David  Harum,  "do 
it  fust."  President  Roosevelt,  the  New  York  World  (Dem.) 
believes,  "  his  had  several  mild  attacks  of  tariff  revision  in  the 
past,"  so  who  can  tell  when  he  may  have  a  relapse?  The  wisdom 
of  the  Speaker,  according  to  The  World,  lies  in  his  open-eyed 
view  of  this  possibility.  To  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind. 
Dem.)  nothing  seems  more  likely  than  a  declaration  for  tariff  re- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  President  just  on  the  eve  of  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  or  immediately  after.  Anyhow,  if  the  Repub- 
lican party  heeds  the  voice  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.),  it 
will  follow  the  Jeffersonian  philosophy  in  the  matter  of  tariff. 
Jefferson's  was  a  sane  principle.  He  was  not  an  academic  free- 
trader, but  a  practical  statesman,  just  and  wise.  Unless  the  Re- 
publican party  follows  Jefferson,  maintains  The  Repitbic,  "  it  will 
perish  as  miserably  as  the  Federalists  whom  Jefferson  buried  in 
an  abyss  from  which  there  was  no  resurrection."  So  that  for  more 
than  one  reason,  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  concludes, 
"  tariff  revision  should  be  the  chief  feature  of  the  next  Congres- 
sional campaign." 
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VESUVIUS. 

"  TV  /T  ANY  frenzied  persons  ran  up  and  down,"  wrote  the  young- 
IV X  er  Pliny  to  his  friend  Tacitus,  describing  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  in  a.d.  79,  "heightening  their  own  and  their  friends' 
calamities  by  terrible  predictions."  The  eruption  that  destroyed 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  seems  to  have  borne  a  striking  similar- 
ity  to  the  present  one.  Loss  of  life  numbers  by  the  thousands  and 
money  by  the  millions.  Pliny's  "frenzied  persons,"  according  to 
press  despatches,  cry  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel  to  "  command  the 
volcano  to  cease."  And  yet  Italy  seems  able  to  cope  with  its 
calamity  and  no  general  appeal  for  outside  help  has  yet  been 
made.  That  is  one  reason,  perhaps,  for  the  optimism  of  the 
American  press.     Says  the  New  York  Times: 

"  The  sudden  belchings  of  the  fires  of  the  under  world  which 
destroyed  Pompeii  and  Hercuianeum  and  laid  waste  Martinique 
had  little  indeed  in  common  with  the  languid  discharge  of  the 
most  famous  crater  in  the  world,  exuding  its  flood  of  lazy  lava  in 
a  progress  almost  more  glacial  than  volcanic.  So  gradual  is  its 
march,  so  timely  its  warning,  that  the  loss  of  human  life  seems  to 
be  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  convulsion. 
Even  with  the  rude  means  of  transport  at  their  command  the  peas- 
ants whose  cabins  and  plantations  a  week  ago  made  spots  of  color 
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MAP   OF  VESUVIUS   AND   SURROUNDING   TERRITORY. 

The  heavier  markings  show,  conjecturally,  the  course  of  the  lava 
streams  now  active.  —From  the  New  York  Sun. 

on  the  slopes  of  the  great  mountain  had  ample  time  to  flee  before 
the  flood.  The  flood  simply  rolled  over  their  abandoned  farm- 
steads, and  made  a  'clean  slate  '  of  what  had  been  their  abodes. 

"There  is  little  loss,  it  seems,  that  money  can  not  repair.  As 
yet  there  is  no  appeal  for  succor  beyond  the  borders  of  Italy. 
The  King  and  Queen  could  be  of  no  actual  physical  use  in  the 
emergency.  And  yet  there  is  a  fine  sense  of  royal  duty  shown  in 
their  hastening  to  the  scene.  Without  question  it  seems,  too,  that 
their  presence  has  had  a  really  tranquilizing  effect  upon  the  peas- 
antry evicted  by  the  forces  of  nature.  Certainly  they  will  find 
their  reward  in  a  quickened  sense  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the 
Neapolitans,  altho  there  is  no  reason  for  imputing  to  them  any 
expectation  of  that  or  any  other  reward.  It  appears,  now,  that 
the  flood  is  stayed,  that  the  peril  is  averted,  and  that  all  that  is 
left  is  to  take  care  of  the  thousands  made  homeless.  Then,  as 
the  mountain  cools  and  arable  soil  appears  again  upon  its  sides, 
they  may  be  expected  to  creep  back  and  renew  their  husbandry 
under  the  frown  of  the  crater,  as  they  have  been  doing  for  fifty 
generations." 

( )n  April  12,  two  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  foregoing,  the 
volcano  burst  forth  in  renewed  violence,  doing  little  additional 
damage,  however.  Over  150,000  of  the  terrorized  peasantry  sought 
refuge  in  Naples,  ten  miles  away.  From  that  point  the  Italian 
Government  and  local  authorities  are  sending  relief  to  those  of  the 
people  who  find  it  impracticable  to  flee. 

Apparently,  the  greatest  danger  in  the  present  eruption  comes, 
not  from  the  slowly  flowing  lava,  but  from  the  rain  of  dust  and 


ashes  which  shower  upon  the  neighboring  towns,  crushing  the 
roofs  of  the  buildings.     Says  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"  Scores  if  not  hundreds  of  roofs  within  a  radius  of  a  dozen 
miles  collapsed  under  the  unusual  burden  gently  deposited  upon 
them.  At  least  two  of  the  buildings  so  crushed— a  church  in  San 
Giuseppe  and  a  market  in  Naples — contained  large  numbers  of 
people  at  the  time,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  were 
fatally  injured. 

"  The  smaller  particles  of  dust  from  the  main  crater  were  lifted 
to  a  great  height— something  like  five  miles,  it  is  asserted— and 
they  may  have  drifted  a  hundred  miles  before  reaching  either  sea 
or  land.  Those  which  caused  most  of  the  damage  to  property 
and  which  blockaded  both  city  and  country  highways  might  not 
have  been  much  bigger  than  grains  of  sand." 

The  heroic  attempts  of  Professor  Mattucci  and  his  staff  to  re- 
main at  their  post  in  the  Vesuvian  Observatory  have  aroused 
widespread  admiration.  Their  function  was  to  give  warning  of 
impending  disturbances,  and  they  are  said  to  have  done  their 
duty  faithfully,  remaining  for  unselfish  and  scientific  purposes  long 
past  the  time  of  safety.  Professor  Mattucci,  in  a  press  despatch 
just  before  the  renewed  eruption  which  forced  him  finally  to  evac- 
uate, said : 

"  I  shall  remain  here  as  long  as  possible. 

"  If  my  words  could  influence  the  population  they  would  be 
words  of  encouragement  and  sympathy,  for  I  am  most  confident 
that  Vesuvius  will  soon  return  to  its  normal  conditions." 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "  The  Topography  of  the  Eruption  "  the 
New  York  Sun  comments  at  length  upon  the  conflicting  reports  of 
the  particular  localities  affected.     The  Sun  states,  in  conclusion  : 

"  The  points  of  emission  in  the  present  outburst  are  as  yet  en- 
tirely unknown.  New  craters  have  formed  and  new  vents  have 
opened  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain  in  places  possibly  remote 
from  the  central  flue.  For  example,  the  imagination  can  not  con- 
ceive a  stream  proceeding  from  the  old  crater  down  into  the  Atrio 
del  Cavallo,  the  gloomy  gorge  that  divides  Vesuvius  from  Monte 
Somma,  then  up  and  over  the  ridge  of  Monte  Somma  and  so  down 
to  Ottajano. 

"  The  source  and  the  direction  of  the  radiating  streams  assailing 
the  towns  and  villages  at  points  so  nearly  opposite  each  other  as 
are  Somma  and  Bosco  Trecase,  due  north  and  due  south,  and  Ot- 
tajano and  the  region  below  the  Observatory,  nearly  east  and 
nearly  west  of  the  mountain,  must  for  some  time  to  come  be 
mainly  matters  of  conjecture." 

As  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  present  outbreak,  no  one  will 
attempt  to  forecast.  Former  eruptions  have  sometimes  continued, 
intermittently,  for  years,  while  others  have  quieted  almost  imme- 
diately, causing  but  slight  alarm  to  the  threatened  peasantry. 

There  is  a  prevalent  sentiment  among  the  editorial  writers  that 
a  lesson  should  be  drawn  from  such  an  eruption  as  this.  Says  the 
New  York  Globe  in  this  connection : 

"Ever  since  79  A.D.,  when  its  entire  top  was  suddenly  blown 
skyward,  Vesuvius  has  slept,  metaphorically,  with  one  eye 
open 

"With  one  or  two  exceptions  in  every  century  since  its  awaken- 
ing Vesuvius  has  taken  a  more  or  less  heavy  toll  of  life  and  prop- 
erty from  its  burden  of  human  ants.  Each  time  after  the  catas- 
trophe they  have  swarmed  back  in  increasing  numbers  into  the 
danger  zone 

"The  long  quietude  which  had  preceded  the  first  historic  up- 
heaval, and  which  it  was  expected  would  succeed  it,  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  more  or  less  constant  activity.  It  seems  somewhat 
remarkable,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  the  great  crater's  constant 
muttering  a  population  of  something  like  eight  hundred  thousand 
persons  has  gradually  collected  upon  its  flanks,  within  easy  reach 
of  lava  streams  and  ash  showers." 

Many  graphic  accounts  of  the  numerous  Vesuvian  eruptions 
are  appearing  in  the  contemporary  magazines  and  newspapers, 
liven  F.  Marion  Crawford,  the  novelist,  has  tried  his  hand  upon 
it.  The  classic  story  of  the  younger  Pliny  still  remains,  how- 
ever, the  most  noteworthy  of  these  descriptions. 
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THE    DISSOLUTION   OF    DOWIE'S   ZION. 

FN  the  midst  of  the  troubles  precipitated  by  John  Alexander 
A  Dowie,  self-styled  Elijah  the  Restorer,  the  public  is  wonder- 
ing what  will  become  of  Zion  City,  111.,  the  little  theocracy  founded 
by  the  outcast  prophet.  To  begin  with,  will  the  citizens  of  /ion 
remain  Dowieites?  Dowieism  is  the  rock  upon  which  they  stand, 
and  yet  the  rock  upon  which  they  split  is  Dowie.  Already  the 
whole  community  is  heterodox,  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  points  out.  Dowie  alone  remains  orthodox.  Besides, 
legally,  much  of  the  property  stands  in  Dowie's  name,  and  the 
community  can  not  tamper  with  the  State  law.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  newspapers,  Zion  City,  with  its  population  of  nearly  10,000, 
will  continue  to  flourish,  Eljiah  or  no  Elijah.  After  all,  Mr. 
Voliva,  the  new  leader,  is  a  young  man  of  great  commercial  and 
•executive  ability,  and  his  regime,  thinks  the  Atlanta  Constittition, 
"starts  as  auspiciously  "  as  that  of  the  deposed  prophet.  Monu- 
ment tho  it  is  to  Dowie's  "bizarre  methods,"  Zion  City,  in  the 
■opinion  of  the  New  York  World,  is  a  "substantial"  monument. 
It  is  a  peaceful,  orderly  community,  and,  granted  "an  energetic 
leader  of  good  principles,"  The  World  can  not  see  why  the  proph- 
et's dreams  should  not  "  materialize  in  a  useful  permanent  settle- 
ment." The  Chicago  Tribune  and  many  other  papers  are  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  the  Toledo  Blade  adds  as  a 
rider  that  Mr.  Voliva  may  succeed  in  turning  its  people  "  away 
from  Dowie's  heresies." 

For,  of  course,  in  clinging  to  Dowieism,  he  would  encounter 
■difficulty.  As  the  New  York  Tribune  puts  it,  "  Can  the  disciple 
■of  a  false  prophet  say,  'My  master  was  a  fakir,  but  I  am  the  real 
thing  '?  Or  if  he  does,  can  he  expect  sane  people  to  look  at  him 
without  grinning?"  Tndeed,  the  Chicago  Chronicle  feels  that 
"death  and  dissolution  are  inevitable  "—certainly  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  religious  side.  And  just  as,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
song,  "  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies  when  love  is  gone,"  so,  thinks 
the  New  York  Times,  Dowieism  must  fail  with  no  Dowie  behind 
it.  And  when  it  comes  to  uninspired  communism,  well,  the  advice 
•of  The  Times  is  that  Mr.  Voliva  had  better  "  not  read  history  if  he 
would  sleep  o'  nights."  Judging  from  appearances,  adds  The 
Times,  "the  experiment  at  Zion  City  has  now  degenerated  into  a 
fight  for  the  assets."  Dowie  is  ill  and  stricken,  but  the  Chicago 
Chronicle,  quoted  above,  predicts  that  "  Zion  City  will  never  be 
-quiet  even  after  his  death." 


The  beginning  of  Dowie's  downfall,  says  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, "was  his  monumental  failure  in  his  missionary  invasion  of 
New  York    city  three  years  ago,"  and    the   New   York   Sun,  the 
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THE    DOWIE    FAMILY    AS    IT   USED    TO    BE. 

A  million  dollars  given  to  Elijah  now  separates  the  happy  group. 

Minneapolis  Journal,  and  many  other  papers  concur  on  that  point. 
"  It  was,"  adds  The  Republican,  "in  his  career,  the  ill-fated  Rus- 
sian campaign  of  Napoleon." 


Dowie  thinks  that  perhaps  he  is  Moses  II.  instead  of  Elijah  II.;  but  there  is 
a  growing  conviction  in  Zion  City  that  he  is  Jonah  II. — The  Philadelphia  Record. 

Except  that  his  church,  his  official  assistants,  his  attorney,  his  wife,  and  his 
children  have  turned  against  him,  Dowie  seems  to  be  as  popular  as  ever.  Pub 
lie  sentiment  hasn't  changed. — The  Kansas  City  Journal. 
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SUSPENDED  !  "'—UP    OR    DOWN? 

— Bowen  in  the  Chicago  News. 


THE  LAYING   ON    OF   HANDS— AND    FEET. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


THE  END  OF  AN  APOSTLE. 
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THE    SOCIALIST    UTOPIA   SEEN    BY   A 
CAPITALIST. 

STARTING  with  the  theory  advanced  by  Herbert  Spencer 
that  "Socialism  is  the  coming  slavery,"  David  Maclean 
Parry, in  a  romance  entitled  "The  Scarlet  Empire," describes  that 
fabled  isle  of  Atlantis  under  the  sea,  in  which  all  the  theories  so 
dear  to  the  Socialist  are  in  operation  to-day.  Mr.  Parry's  is  the 
capitalist's  point  of  view  and  therefore,  needless  to  say,  is  not 
friendly  to  the  Socialistic  propaganda.  Mr.  Parry  is  a  self-made 
man  who  has  gone  through  the  usual  steps  of  clerking  and  store- 
keeping  before  attaining  to  his  present  position  as  a  captain  of 
industry,  employing  over  two  thousand  people,  and  holding  the 
high  office  of  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States.  The  very  name  of  Mr.  Parry's  home 
bespeaks  wealth  ;  it  is  Golden  Hill,  Indianapolis. 

The  hero  of  "  The  Scarlet  Empire,"  John  Walker  by  name,  is 
a  youth  in  the  grip  of  Socialistic  doctrines  who  rails  against  trusts 
and  the  money  power,  which  drive  him  to  despondency.  In  his 
gloom  the  youth  leaps  from  a  pier  at  Coney  Island  and  goes  down, 
down,  landing  upon  the  hospitable  shores  of  the  sunken  Atlantis. 
The  life-saving  squad  of  the  Social  Democracy  restores  the  half- 
drowned  American  and  henceforth  he  becomes  a  citizen  of  Atlan- 
tis, the  most  advanced  civilization  in  the  universe.  In  an  attempt 
at  Jules  Verne-like  theorizing,  the  author  tries  to  explain  how  life 
continues  in  the  submerged  country,  how  the  sea  is  kept  out  by 
crystalline  walls  of  tremendous  strength  and  thickness,  and  how 
life  and  warmth  are  supplied  by  the  force  of  radium,  so  abundant 
in  Atlantis. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  actual  Socialism  seems  to  the 
young  theorist  like  some  vast,  horrible  nightmare.  The  citizens 
of  Altantis  are  dressed  alike  ;  they  have  no  names,  but  are  known 
only  by  numbers  ;  no  distinction  to  speak  of  is  made  between  men 
and  women ;  marriages  are  arranged  by  the  state  ;  work  is  as- 
signed by  lot,  and  the  most  stringent  laws  are  enacted  to  restrain 
personal  enthusiasm.  Indeed,  any  one  asserting  anything  like  the 
rights  and  preferences  of  an  individual  is  guilty  of  the  most  horri- 
ble crime  of  all  known  to  Atlantis — atavism.  Such  a  person  is 
known  as  an  "  atavar,"  and  his  punishment  is  death  by  being  cast 
out  into  the  sea  to  the  great  monster,  the  kraken. 

"This  damnable  democracy,"  cries  a  certain  doctor,  the  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  to  train  the  young  American  for  citizenship 
in  Atlantis,  "  this  damnable  democracy,  which  like  an  octopus 
with  a  million  tentacles  is  throttling  the  manhood  of  our  entire 
race,"  is  the  most  dreadful  of  all  curses.  This  doctor,  be  it  said, 
is  himself  an  atavar;  he  secretly  hates  the  slavery  of  Socialism 
and  he  hopes  in  the  end  to  subvert  it. 

"  Why  not  escape?"  asks  the  young  American,  whom  the  actual 
sight  of  Socialism  early  cured  of  his  theories.  "A  few  thousand 
fathoms  above  our  heads  is  the  land  of  the  sun,  the  land  of  life,  of 
vigor,  where  each  man  fights  his  own  battles  and  revels  in  the 
strife.  There  the  individual  is  sovereign  and  the  state  his  servant, 
not  his  master." 

For  the  purposes  of  the  romance,  the  young  hero  falls  in  love 
with  a  dangerous  atavar,  a  girl  who  has  the  courage  to  announce 
that  she  will  not  allow  the  state  to  choose  a  husband  for  her,  but 
will  follow  her  own  heart.  That  is  the  one  ray  of  hope  in  the  life 
of  the  American  in  this  land  of  the  millennium.  For  otherwise  he 
finds  the  land  of  positive  equality  the  most  deadly  of  narcotic 
poisons  to  his  spirit.  For  centuries  the  race  of  Atlantis  had  been 
placed  on  the  same  dead  level  as  that  which  obtains  in  peniten- 
tiaries. Positive  virtue  had  disappeared.  Individual  energy, 
ability,  and  ambition  had  been  stifled  and  discouraged  by  the 
absence  of  reward,  until  they  no  longer  existed.  Sympathy,  char- 
ity, and  self-sacrifice  had  become  unknown.  The  spiritual  in  man 
had  ceased  to  be  manifested,  and  the  people  had  sunk  to  brutish 
tastes  and  inclinations.     Lest  any  of  them  should  awaken  to  their 


dreadful  condition,  the  state  appointed  every  evening  what  was 
called  the  "smoke  time."  in  which  every  member  of  Atlantis  par- 
took of  a  deadening  narcotic  that  made  him  forget  his  troubles. 

The  young  man  continues  to  study  the  habits  of  Atlantis  and  to 
hope  more  and  more  that  one  day  he  may  escape  from  its  clutches 
and  carry  the  beautiful  atavar  of  his  dreams  with  him  to  the  upper 
world  of  freedom  and  personal  liberty.  He  experiences  the  re- 
sults of  the  Draconian  laws  of  Atlantis,  and  his  suffering  makes 
him  more  and  more  resolved  to  escape.  After  citizenship  is  con- 
ferred upon  him  he  is  known  merely  as  a  number  and  sundry  let- 
ters, and  the  work  assigned  him  is  that  of  a  member  of  theVorunk, 
or  legislative  body  of  the  country.     It  seems  incredible  to  him 


DAVID   M.    PARRY, 

Whose  "  The  Scarlet  Empire"  is  the  reverse  of  Bellamy's  "Look- 
ing Backward." 


that  any  new  laws  can  be  passed  in  a  country  where  all  legislation 
has  been  petrified  into  an  ancient  dry-as-dust  system,  but  his  Amer- 
ican ingenuity  stands  him  in  good  stead,  and  in  consonance  with 
such  laws,  for  instance,  as  the  one  that  no  person  shall  have  more 
food  than  another  in  order  to  equalize  the  weight  and  stature  of 
the  inhabitants,  he  introduces  bills  to  regulate  the  trimming  of  the 
finger-nails,  to  provide  for  the  equal  use  of  the  maxillary  muscles 
on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  in  chewing  food,  to  require  the  use  of 
the  left  arm  as  much  as  the  right.  The  most  important  law  he 
secured  was  one  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  wealth  of  the 
ancients  beyond  the  temptation  of  future  generations.  In  his  plan 
of  escape  he  thought  wealth  might  prove  handy. 

One  night  he  has  a  clandestine  meeting  with  Astra?a,  his  be- 
loved ;  they  are  discovered,  and  he  is  condemned  to  death  by  the 
kraken.  Fortunately  he  had  been  preparing  for  such  a  fate  a  cer- 
tain submarine  which  had  come  to  Atlantis  ;  he  alone  knew  its  use 
and  had  prepared  it  against  a  possible  emergency.  Also  his  bill 
to  remove  the  wealth  of  the  ancients  had  enabled  him  to  transfer 
vast  quantities  of  jewels  to  the  submarine  against  future  use. 
Pistols  which  he  had  found  in  the  hull  of  the  submarine  prove 
exceedingly  useful  on  the  day  when  he  and  Astraea  were  to  be 
thrown  through  the  sea-wall  to  the  devouring  kraken.  Just  then, 
too,  the  doctor's  plan  for  destroying  the  great  monument  built  by 
the  Federation  of  Labor  as  the    bed-rock  of  Social-Democracy 
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succeeds  and  the  monument  is  blown  to  atoms.  The  firearms  do 
deadly  damage,  and  the  youth,  the  girl,  and  two  atavar  friends 
escape  and  reach  the  surface. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  gist  of  this  rather  interesting  narrative. 
Crudely  written  as  it  is,  it  sets  forth  a  skilfully  constructed  plot 
and  shows  a  certain  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  but  throughout  the  book  the  great  aim  seems  to  be  not 
only  to  satirize  all  the  doctrines  that  Socialists  hold  dear,  but  even, 
where  possible,  to  burlesque  them.  The  main  fact  dwelt  upon 
by  the  author  is  that  this  form  of  government  is  the  most  accursed 
form  of  servitude,  and  that  by  comparison  with  it  such  advantage 
as  the  money  power  of  our  country  has  over  the  masses  is  mere 
child's  play.  And  we  are  left  to  infer  that  in  reality,  compared 
with  Socialism,  the  American  form  of  government  is  free  as  the 
boundless  air,  giving  all  a  chance  to  work  out  their  salvation  and 
their  possibilities  and  bringing  nothing  but  blessings  upon  the 
race. 

"THE   MAN    WITH   THE    MUCK-RAKE." 

LIKE  the  phrase  "  the  strenuous  life,"  the  words  "man  with 
the  muck-rake  "  have  become  stamped  upon  the  public  mind 
by  virtue  of  the  President's  speech  of  last  Saturday,  in  which  he 
spoke  against  magazine  writers  who  write  sensationally  on  pub- 
lic corruption.  Even  before  President  Roosevelt  delivered  his 
speech,  the  announce- 
ment of  its  subject  was 
enough  to  divide  the 
press  of  the  country, 
some  endorsing  his 
views,  and  some  differ- 
ing from  them.  The 
same  line  of  cleavage 
continues  now,  only 
discussion  is  more  wide- 
spread .  Looking  at  the 
speech  by  and  large,  as 
sailors  say,  the  Balti- 
more Sun  concludes 
that  "  it  is  good  that  the 
President  of  the  United 
States  should  be  sensi- 
tive to  criticisms  either 
of  himself  or  of  the 
Government  generally. 
It  shows  that  he,  as  the 
highest  official  in  this 
country  and  the  first 
citizen  of  the  Republic, 
believes  in  taking  the 
public  into  his  confi- 
dence and  defending 
the  administration  of 
the  national  Govern- 
ment whenever  it  is  as- 
sailed." The  President 
has  no  quarrel  with  the 
writer,  whose  attack  is 
"absolutely  truthful." 
His  complaint  is  quite  other.     To  quote  the  speech  : 

"The  effort  to  make  financial  or  political  profit  out  of  the  de- 
struction of  character  can  only  result  in  public  calamity.  Gross 
and  reckless  assaults  on  character,  whether  on  the  stump  or  in 
newspaper,  magazine,  or  book,  create  a  morbid  and  vicious  public 
sentiment,  and  at  the  same  time  act  as  a  profound  deterrent  to 
able  men  of  normal  sensitiveness  and  tend  to  prevent  them  from 
entering  the  public  service  at  any  price.  As  an  instance  in  point, 
I  may  mention  that  one  serious  difficulty  encountered  in  getting 


the  right  type  oi  men  to  dig  the  Panama  (anal  is  the  cenauii, 
that  they  will  be  exposed,  both  without,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
sometimes  within,  Congress,  to  utterly  reckless  assaults  on  their 

character  and  capacity 

"The  men  with  the  muck-rakes  arc  often  indispensable  to  the 

well-being  ol  society  ;  but  only  if  they  know  when  to  Stop  raking 
the  muck,  and  to  look  upward  to  the  celestial  crown  above  them, 
to  the  crown  of  worthy  endeavor.  There  are  beautiful  things 
above  and  round  about  them  ;  and  if  they  gradually  grow  to  feel 
that  the  whole  world  is  nothing  but  muck,  their  power  ol  useful- 
ness is  gone.  If  the  whole  picture:  is  painted  black  there  remains 
no  hue  whereby  to  single  out  the  rascals  for  distinction  from  their 
fellows.  Such  painting  finally  induces  a  kind  of  moral  color- 
blindness; and  people  affected  by  it  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  man  is  really  black,  and  no  man  really  white,  but  they  are  all 
gray." 

There  is  "any  amount  of  good  in  the  world,  ''the  President  as- 
sures us,  and  it  ismore  than  wicked  not  to  take  the  forces  forgood 
into  account.  Discontent  with  evil  is  well  enough,  but  the  "  mere 
crusade  of  appetite  against  appetite  "  the  President  condemns. 

To  the  New  York  Sun  that  speech  is  a  dirge  for  the  soul  of  the 
poor  man  with  the  muck-rake.     Cries  The  Sun  : 

"  It  was  a  great  day  while  it  lasted,  but  it  became  too  hot.  The 
Muck-rakers  worked  merrily  for  a  time  in  their  own  bright  sun- 
shine, and  an  unthinking  populace  applauded  their  performance. 
Now  there  are  few  to  do  them  reverence." 

The  President,  thinks 
the  Chicago  Ei'ening 
Post,  "  has  a  refreshing 
way  of  deodorizing  and 
disinfecting  such  com- 
post heaps  as  the  man 
with  the  muck-rake 
gathers."  The  truth  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the 
Denver  Republican,  the 
people  themselves  ate 
responsible  for  the  men 
they  keep  in  office.  The 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean 
endorses  the  view  of 
Congressman  Nicholas 
Longworth.  that  a  for- 
eigner reading  our  pa- 
pers would  think  the 
whole  country  corrupt. 
Papers  so  different  as 
the  New  York  World 
and  The  Baptist  Argus 
agree  that  the  President 
is  himself  in  a  meas- 
ure responsible  for 
the  muck-rakers,  with 
whom,  The  U'orldszys, 
his  relations  "  have  been 
close,  if  not  confiden- 
tial." Many  conserva- 
tive papers,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce, 
can  see  no  objection  to  the  exposing  of  corruption. 


OUR    NATIONAL   SPORT." 

— E.  \V.  Kemble  in  Collier's  Weekly 


A  large  part  of  the  population  of  Missouri,  as  well  as  former 
residents  and  people  who  have  relatives  there,  have  written  in 
during  the  last  few  days  to  correct  the  mistaken  statement  in  our 
issue  for  April  7,  that  Attorney-General  Hadley  was  a  Democrat. 
The  slip  was  discovered  just  after  the  paper  went  to  press,  too 
late  for  correction,  but  it  seems  evident  from  the  flood  of  letters 
on  the'  subject  that  few,  if  any,  were  misled  by  it. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


PAUL  NOCQUET,  SCULPTOR  AND  AERONAUT. 

\  FEW  weeks  ago  readers  of  the  art  notes  in  the  daily  press 
-* ■*■  were  interested  by  the  account  of  an  exhibition  of  sixty 
pieces  of  statuary  by  Mr.  Paul  Nocquet,  a  young  sculptor  whose 
work  was  said  to  be  remarkable  for  its  vigor  and  virility.  A  little 
later  that  interest  had  a  tragic  revival  through  the  announcement 
of  Mr.  Nocquet's  lonely  death  among  the  marshes  and  sand- 
dunes  of  Great  South   Bay,  Long   Island,  in  the  darkness  of  a 
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MR.   PAUL  NOCQUET, 

A  young  sculptor  whose  tragic  death  has  focused  public  attention 
upon  his  works.  He  was  one  of  the  four  American  sculptors  per- 
mitted to  exhibit  in  the  Paris  Salon  without  having  their  work  passed 
upon  by  the  jury  of  selection. 

spring  night.  Always  an  enthusiastic  aeronaut,  Mr.  Nocquet, 
unaccompanied,  made  a  balloon  ascension  from  New  York  on  the 
evening  of  April  3,  was  swept  seaward  over  Jamaica,  Garden  City, 
Westbury,  Jericho,  and  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  and  passed  from 
sight  in  the  gathering  darkness.  The  story  of  what  happened 
afterward  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  balloon  was 
afterward  found  on  Jones's  Beach, and  his  body  on  Copp's  Island 
some  two  miles  away.  It  is  surmised  that  he  was  carried  for  a 
time  out  to  sea,  rose  to  a  higher  level  and  was  borne  back  to  land, 
made  a  successful  descent,  deserted  his  balloon,  and  died  of  cold 
and  exhaustion  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  lights  of  Amityville 
across  five  miles  of  marshes,  sand-dunes,  and  salt  inlets.  Not  the 
least  pathetic  feature  of  his  death,  several  of  the  papers  point  out, 
is  the  fact  that  he  would  have  been  found  and  rescued  in  a  few 
hours  by  the  coast  guards  if  he  had  stayed  by  his  balloon.  The 
II  'mid  comments  on  the  curious  coincidence  that  the  scene  of  Mr. 
Nocquet's  death  was  not  far  from  where  Margaret  Fuller,  return- 
ing from  Europe  on  a  plague-stricken  ship,  was  drowned  with  her 
husband  and  son  in  1S50. 

A  memorial  exhibition  of  the  sculptor-aeronaut's  work  will  be 
held  at  the  American  Art  Galleries,  New  York  city,  beginning 
April  2<S.      The  Sun  prints  the  following  brief  outline  of  his  career  : 

"  Nocquet  was  born  in  Brussels  in  1877  and  studied  painting 
first.     He  took  up  sculpture,  and  at  twenty  carried  off  the  grand 


prize  of  Belgium.  He  came  to  this  country  and  became  a  great 
admirer  of  President  Roosevelt.  Not  long  ago  he  modeled  a 
statuette  representing  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  hunting  costume,  holding 
a  dead  bear  by  the  ear.  while  in  his  right  hand  he  lifted  up  the 
bear's  cub.  Nocquet  offered  this  statuette  last  month  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  but  it  was  rejected. 
Nocquet  took  this  rejection  very  much  to  heart,  according  to  his 
friends. 

"  He  was  a  member  of  the  Aero  Club  of  Paris  and  had  made 
several  ascensions  in  France.  At  one  time  he  planned  to  try  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  balloon,  but  friends  persuaded  him  to  give 
up  this  fantastic  idea. 

"Nocquet  was  one  of  the  four  American  sculptors  permitted  to 
exhibit  in  the  Paris  Salon  without  having  their  work  passed  upon 
by  the  jury  of  selection.  In  this  city  he  encountered  unusual 
hardships,  and  it  has  been  printed  that  a  few  months  after  he  came 
here  he  was  found  unconscious  in  his  studio  from  sheer  starvation. 

"  He'd  say  that  when  anything  worried  him  he  would  take  the 
first  balloon,  ascend  1,000  feet  and  forget  all  about  it.  'What's  the 
use  of  worrying,'  he  would  add,  'when  you  can  go  sailing  above 
the  clouds? ' 

"  He  had  pictures  of  many  of  his  friends  who  had  made  disas- 
trous ascensions." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  makes  the  somewhat  remarkable  assertion 
that  in  his  death  he  was  "  a  victim  to  his  passion  for  beauty,"  and 
goes  on  to  say  :  "  It  was  not  the  mere  physical  excitement  of  high 
ascents  that  led  him  to  ballooning,  ...  it  was  the  desire  to  pass 
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A    PRESIDENTIAL  VACATION. 
This  piece  of  plastic  humor  by  the  late  Paul  Nocquet  represents  Mr. 
Roosevelt  with  beaming  countenance  and  spectacles,  holding  up  a 
bear  cub  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck.    It  was  rejected  by  the  last  exhi- 
bition of   the   Society  of  American  Artists. 

down  the  aisles  of  cloud  cathedrals,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
thunders  alone.  ...  to  peer  into  the  immensities."  The  same 
paper  says  of  liis  work  : 

"His  sculpture  is  sometimes  bizarre  and  fantastic,  and  has  the- 
blocky  force  of  Rodin — a  sculptor  whose  method  he  obviously  ad- 
mired. It  is  expressive  of  both  energy  and  emotion,  the  rustic 
figures  suggesting  those  of  Millet  in  form,  but  the  pose  denoting 
toil   and   passion      A  typical  work   shows  a  number  of  laborers 
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These  three  statuettes,  called  respectively  "  Cursed,"  "  Desolation,"  and  "  Agony,"  reveal  the  somewhat  bizarre  streak  often  observed  in  Mr.  Nocquet's  genius 

and  suggest  also  the  influence  of  Rodin. 

THREE   TYPICAL   WORKS   BY    PAUL   NOCQUET. 


straining  to  move  the  stump  of  a  monster  tree,  every  figure  so 
tense  with  the  struggle  that  it  is  nearly  prostrate.  And  this  alle- 
gory of  'Effort'  denotes  the  artist's  attitude  and  fate.  Like  many 
another  artist  he  had  known  hunger  and  privation  and  disappoint- 
ment; but  they  could  not  check  the  creative  heat:  and  the  light 
had  just  begun  to  break  when  his  eyes  closed  on  it  forever." 

According  to  The  Times,  Nocquet  was  an  eccentric  in  his  ideas, 
speech,  and  action,  and  "  every  piece  of  clay  that  passed  his  fingers 
has  this  mark."  We  learn  from  The  World  that  "  he  was  the  talk 
of  Paris  four  years  ago  "  on  account  of  his  figure  of  "  The  Yawn- 
ing Woman,"  which  won  him  the  Hors  Concours — the  highest 
award  of  the  Paris  Salon.     Of  this  piece  of  work  we  read  further: 

"It  was  a  statuette,  eighteen  inches  high,  of  a  nude  woman, 
yawning.  It  was  hypnotic  in  its  suggestion.  Every  one  who 
viewed  it  yawned.  He  brought  the  bronze  to  America  in  1905, 
but  because  it  transgressed  American  ideas  of  realism  dealers  here 
refused  to  exhibit  it." 

The  same  paper  states  that  Mr.  Nocquet  was  "not  an  architect's 
sculptor,"  and  that  most  of  his  works  "  show  more  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  the  emotions  than  of  character." 


WHY  WOMEN    DO    NOT  WRITE  OPERAS. 

WOMEN  have  never  produced  operatic  music  at  all  compa- 
rable to  that  of  Weber,  Mozart,  Verdi,  or  Wagner,  nor 
symphonic  music  equal  to  that  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  or 
the  other  masters.  This  is  an  accepted  fact  which  has  been  much 
discussed,  some  champions  of  the  sex  holding  that  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity is  the  only  explanation,  while  other  writers  maintain  that 
there  are  fixed  psychological  differences  which  render  women  in- 
capable of  competing  with  men  in  those  spheres.  The  latter  the- 
ory is  advanced  in  a  very  definite  form  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Kleefeld, 
in  an  article  in  a  leading  German  magazine,  Velhagenund Klasings 
Monatshejte  (Berlin).  He  begins,  of  course,  with  the  inevitable 
tribute — "  we  owe  the  sublime  music  of  men  to  the  inspiration  of 
women,  the  noblest  music  is  charged  with  the  feminine  spirit,  and 
without  a  Mathilde  Wesendonck  'Tristan  '  could  never  have  been 
composed  " — but  he  proceeds  to  an  interesting  survey  of  woman's 
share  in  the  development  of  the  art,  and  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  her  great  handicap   is  her  lack  of  "  the  sense  and  grasp  of 


form."     Dr.  Kleefeld 's  essay  is  too  long  for  us  to  do  more  than 
summarize  it  in  part  as  follows: 

Woman's  social  and  mental  enfranchisement  is  too  recent  to 
warrant  dogmatism  or  confident  generalization  as  to  her  capabili- 
ties. But  in  certain  spheres  of  art  women  have  always  enjoyed 
the  fullest  freedom  and  absolute  equality  with  men.  Poetry, 
painting,  composition,  are  among  these.  Other  spheres  they  have 
freely  occupied  for  a  time  long  enough  to  test  their  capacity  and 
fitness  therefor.     What  have  they  accomplished  therein? 

It  is  a  significant  and  suggestive  fact  that  on  the  operatic  and 
dramatic  stage  women  have  certainly  caught  up  with  and  even 
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NOCQUET'S   CONCEPTION   OF  AMERICAN   FOOTBALL. 

This  group  has  been  presented  by  I.  N.  Seligman  to  the  Columbia 
University  Club. 

outstripped  men.  As  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury women  were  still  excluded  from  church  choirs.  In  France 
women  sang  in  opera  in  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  German  princes  who  heard  them  and  liked  the  innovation 
feared  to  introduce  it  in  their  own  country.  The  prejudice  against 
women  in  opera  long  survived  the  actual  ban  upon  them,  but  that 
was  removed  in  the  second  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Women,  therefore,  have  had  access  to  the  operatic  stage  for  hardly 
two  centuries.  Yet  in  this  sphere  they  have  won  their  most  bril- 
liant triumphs.  It  is  as  singers  and  actresses  that  they  have  won 
an  incontestable  equality  with  the  men  in  those  professions.  As 
instrumental  performers  they  have  also  distinguished  themselves, 
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tho  they  are  limited  to  a  few  instruments,  and  woman  is  still  ridic- 
ulous when  she  plays  on  the  bigger  brass  instruments,  for  instance. 

But  when  we  come  to  composition,  where  her  opportunities  have 
never  been  restricted  at  all.  woman  is  decidedly  inferior.  There 
have  been  women  song  writers,  women  composers  for  the  piano, 
and  so  on,  who  possessed  undoubted  talent  and  musical  gifts,  but 
in  opera  and  in  symphonic  music,  hardly  anything  noteworthy  has 
been  done  by  them.  They  are  particularly  weak  in  orchestration 
and  concerted  music  generally.     Why  is  this  so? 

What  are  the  qualities  needed  in  the  higher  realms  of  composi- 
tion? Imagination  and  the  sense  and  grasp  of  form.  Imagination 
is  distributed  impartially,  without  regard  to  sex,  but  the  grasp  of 
form  is  apparently  denied  to  women.  No  great  music  can  be 
written  without  it,  and  to  acquire  it  hard  work  and  persistent  ap- 
plication are  required,  in  addition  to  natural  aptitude.  Now 
women  music  students  are  soon  left  behind  in  the  study  of  form, 
counterpoint,  polyphony.  They  are  disinclined  to  study  these  ele- 
ments; they  find  them  too  severe  a  strain  on  their  mind.  They 
seldom  persist  and  seldom  succeed  in  this  study.  Now,  no  matter 
how  much  nature  may  endow  one  for  music,  form  must  be  labori- 
ously learned.  Inspiration  will  not  give  it,  and  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  it. 

Does  it  not  seem  to  follow  that  woman's  mental  constitution 
shuts  her  out  of  the  higher  musical  realms?  Emotionally,  esthet- 
ically,  she  may  be  able  to  appreciate,  to  inspire,  the  grandest,  the 
most  complex  music,  but,  when  producing  music  herself,  nature 
seems  to  limit  her  to  minor  things,  where  beauty,  simple  melody, 
charm,  are  sufficient. 

Man,  on  the  other  hand,  who  actually  depends  for  esthetic  stim- 
ulation and  inspiration  on  woman,  and  whose  early  musical  educa- 
tion is  generally  guided  by  woman,  has  the  power  to  organize,  to 
give  form  and  structure,  to  the  ideas  and  emotions  excited  in  him. 
Thus,  after  all,  tho  he  is  the  producer  of  the  greatest  music, 
woman's  part  in  musical  culture  is  as  important  as  his,  and  our  in- 
debtedness to  women  for  masterpieces  due  to  their  love  and  en- 
couragement and  even  unconscious  influence  should  be  recognized 
as  long  as  the  works  themselves  live  in  the  hearts  and  memories 
of  music  lovers.  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WAS    FIONA   MACLEOD   A   CASE  OF   DIS- 
SOCIATED   PERSONALITY? 

IT  is  now  suggested  that  students  of  abnormal  psychology  may 
find,  in  the  case  of  the  late  William  Sharp  and  "  Fiona  Mac- 
leod,"  another  and  a  most  conspicuous  instance  of  the  dissociation 
of  a  personality — a  phenomenon  described  in  the  review  depart- 
ment of  The  Literary  Digest  for  April  7,  page  531.  This  sug- 
gestion comes  through  Mrs.  Hinkson  (Katharine  Tynan),  the  well- 
known  Irish  novelist  and  poet,  who  advances  it  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review  (London).  As  fully  reported  some  months  ago  in  these 
pages,  the  mystery  surrounding  the  personality  of  Fiona  Macleod 
was  at  least  partially  dissipated  by  the  authorized  announcement, 
following  immediately  upon  the  death  of  William  Sharp,  that  he 
and  the  much-discussed  Fiona  were  one  and  the  same.  But  even 
when  this  statement  is  accepted  without  question,  there  remain 
certain  features  in  the  case  so  surprising  and  unusual  that  the  ele- 
ment of  mystery  can  not  be  said  entirely  to  have  vanished.  As 
Mrs.  Hinkson  points  out,  any  one  familiar  with  the  works  pub- 
lished under  Sharp's  own  name  and  with  those  signed  "  Fiona 
Macleod  ""  is  obliged  always  to  think  of  William  Sharp  and  Fiona 
Macleod  as  two  instead  of  one,  altho  the  two  may  have  been 
lodged  under  the  same  mortal  roof."  The  more  one  thinks  upon 
it  all,  she  says,  the  more  is  one  convinced  that  this  was  no  foolish 
and  vulgar  mystification.  She  calls  attention,  too,  to  the  fact  that 
"many  grave,  responsible  persons,  the  last  in  the  world  to  lend 
themselves  to  a  fraud  on  the  public,"  were  in  the  secret,  and  kept 
it.  Was  it,  she  asks,  "  a  difficult  and  obscure  mental  case,  or 
something  belonging  to  mysteries  to  which  we  have  as  yet  no 
key  "?  It  reminds  one,  she  adds,  of  the  old  days  of  possession, 
when  a  wandering  spirit  entered  into  and  took  possession  of  a 
man.  and  spoke  with  a  voice  not  his.  In  support  of  her  conten- 
tion that  finally  the  mystery  will  be  relegated  to  the  region  of  men- 


tal phenomena  she  quotes  the  following  passages  from  a  letter 
written  to  her  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Sharp,  a  man  whose  name,  if 
revealed,  "  would  carry  much  weight  "  : 

"  There  was  no  deception,  however  ;  for  the  popular  way  of  put- 
ting it  that  he  simply  masqueraded  as  Fiona  Macleod  lacks  all 
real  understanding.  I  don't  believe  either  our  physiology  or  psy- 
chology, or  even  the  incipient  reunion  of  both,  can  yet  fully  ex- 
plain any  such  strange  combination  of  normal  and  abnormal  ele- 
ments, but  that  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  a  dissolution  of 
personality  into  distinct  components,  and  that  F.  M.  represented 
the  highest  product  of  this  recurrent  process  I  have  little  doubt. 
You  know  more  or  less  doubtless  of  the  stories  of  dual  and  even 
triple  personality  which  medical  psychologists,  especially,  have 
established  ;  of  varieties  of  religious  experience  and  so  on.  Well, 
here  was  the  process  at  work  upon  a  higher  type  than  those  as  yet 
observed  and  recorded,  and  associated  with  a  definite  variety  of 

poetic  experience.     Dr.  ,  of  ,  whose  acquaintance  I  have 

just  made,  but  who  appears  to  have  known  W.  S.  and  F.  M.  alike 
more  fully  and  deeply  if  not  also  longer  than  I,  holds  substantially 
the  same  view  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  forthcoming  biog- 
raphy, for  which  I  understand  he  prepared  considerable  material, 
and  which  doubtless  Mrs.  Sharp  will  soon  finish,  will  confirm  it. 
I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  say  beforehand,  of  course,  that  all  his 
own  interpretation  is  to  be  trusted — no  one's  probably  is  free  from 
error  or  imperfection  or  vanity — but  I  expect  it  to  be  substantially 
honest  and  veracious,  and  so  of  great  interest  alike  to  literary 
critic  and  to  psychologist ;  while  even  the  medical  man  may  find 
in  this  some  element  or  explanation  of  the  many  diseases  which 
have  too  early  broken  down  that  magnificent  frame." 

Fiona  Macleod  carried  on  a  considerable  bulk  of  correspond- 
ence, and  her  letters  were  not  in  William  Sharp's  handwriting. 
In  the  light  of  the  known  facts  this  letter,  written  to  Mrs.  Hinkson 
from  Edinburgh  in  1897,  and  signed  "  Cordially  yours,  Fiona  Mac- 
leod," is  of  peculiar  interest : 

"  The  reissue  of  my  shorter  tales  has  brought  me  so  many  let- 
ters ;  then  my  present  visit  to  Edinburgh  is  a  brief  one  ;  and  once 
more  my  uncertain  health  has  been  like  a  foe  knocking  at  my 
gates  ;  for  all  which  triple  reason  I  beg  you  to  forgive  me  for  not 
having  sooner  acknowledged  your  kind  little  note 

"  Oh,  yes,  dear  Mrs.  Hinkson,  I  am  now  well  aware  of  much  of 
the  mystery  that  has  grown  up  about  my  unfortunate  self.  I  have 
even  heard  that  Fleet  Street  journalist  rumor  to  which  you  allude 
— with  the  addition  that  the  said  unhappy  scribe  was  bald  and  old 
and  addicted  to  drink. 

"  Heaven  knows  who  and  what  I  am  according  to  some  wise- 
acres !  A  recent  cutting  said  I  was  Irish,  a  Mr.  Charles  O'Con- 
nor, whom  I  know  not. 

"A  friend  of  a  friend  told  that  friend  that  I  was  Miss  Nora 
Hopper  and  Mr.  Yeats  in  unison,  at  which  I  felt  flattered,  but 
amused.  For  some  time,  a  year  or  two  ago,  there  was  a  rumor 
that 'Fiona  Macleod  '  was  my  good  friend  and  relative,  William 
Sharp.  Then  when  this  was  disproved  I  was  said  to  be  Mrs. 
Sharp.  Latterly  I  became  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod.  The  latest  is  that  I  am  Miss  Maud  Gonne — which  the 
paragraphist  'knows  as  a  fact.'  Do  you  know  her?  She  is  Irish 
and  lives  in  Paris,  and  is,  I  hear,  very  beautiful— so  I  prefer  to 
be  Miss  Gonne  rather  than  that  Fleet  Street  journalist ! 

"  Seriously,  I  am  often  annoyed  by  these  rumors.  But  what  can 
I  do?  There  are  private  reasons,  as  well  as  my  own  particular 
wishes,  why  I  must  preserve  my  privacy. 

"  I  do  most  urgently  wish  not  to  have  my  privacy  made  public, 
partly  because  I  am  so  'built,'  and  partly  for  other  reasons;  but 
I  would  not  perhaps  let  this  stand  in  the  way  of  the  urgent  wishes 
of  friends  were  it  not  that  there  are  other  reasons  also.  But  this 
much  I  will  confide  in  you  and  gladly  :  1  am  not  an  unmarried  girl, 
as  commonly  supposed,  but  am  married. 

"The  name  I  write  under  is  my  maiden  name.  Perhaps  I  have 
suffered  as  well  as  known  much  joy  in  my  brief  mature  life  ;  but 
what  then?  All  women  whose  heart  is  in  their  brains  must  inevi- 
tably suffer.  .  .  .  Two  friends  in  London  have  my  photograph, 
and  perhaps  you  may  see  it  some  day;  but  now  I  do  not  even  let 
friends  have  a  photograph,  since  one  allowed  some  or.e  to  take  a 
sketch  of  it  for  an  American  paper.  I  can't  well  explain  why  I'm 
so  exigent.     I  must  leave  you  to  divine  from  what  I  have  told 
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you.  ...  Of  course  I  don't  object  to  its  being  known  that  I  come 
of  an  old  Catholic  family,  that  I  am  a  Macleod,  that  I  was  born 
in  the  Southern  Hebrides,  and  that  my  heart  still  lies  where  the 
cradle  rocked. 

"  If  perchance  I  should  be  in  London  this  autumn  or  early  win- 
ter, on  my  way  to  the  Riviera  (for  1  am  not  strong),  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  make  your  acquaintance  in  person.  I  have  heard  of  you 
from  several  friends  and  particularly  from  Mr.  William  Sharp, 
who  is  a  great  admirer  of  your  writings,  both  in  prose  and  verse." 


A   NEW   WAY   TO   RECORD    HISTORY. 

WHEN  two  years  ago  "The  Dynasts,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy, 
was  announced  as  "  a  drama  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  in 
three  parts,  nineteen  acts,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  scenes,"  men 
stood  aghast  at  the  thought  of  what  apparently  promised  to  be  a 
literary  monstrosity.  Now  Part  II.  of  this  anomalous  drama  has 
issued  from  the  press,  and  is  meeting  with  a  somewhat  more  en- 
thusiastic reception  than  did  Part  I.  Even  yet,  however,  the 
disposition  to  make  satirical  comment  is  not  wholly  conquered. 
Mr.  Robert  Ross,  in  The  Academy ,  remarks  that  Mr.  Hardy  has 
called  the  play  a  panorama,  but  to  him  "  a  cinematograph  "  seems 
a  more  fitting  descriptive  term.  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  on  the 
other  hand,  writing  in  The  Speaker,  takes  a  serious  view  and  de- 
clares that  "The  Dynasts"  "puts  the  critic  face  to  face  with  the 
living  problem  of  a  new  form  of  art,  a  new  method  of  historical 
presentment,  withal  so  exactly  suited  to  the  mood  of  our  age  that 
we  are  sure  to  see  in  the  literature  of  the  coming  century  many 
partial  adaptations  both  of  its  form  and  of  its  spirit."  The  writer 
even  postulates  that  "  in  its  influence  on  other  writers  it  may  sur- 
pass not  only  the  ninety  and  nine 'imitative  books  of  the  year,' 
but  also  the  great 'inimitable  '  individualists  like  Browning,  Car- 
lyle,  or  Mr.  Meredith."  Considering  that  aspect  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
work  which  he  deems  most  original  and  "likely  hereafter  to  bear 
most  fruit  in  the  writings  of  other  men,"  Mr.  Trevelyan  says : 

"  A  problem  which  will  become  more  and  more  pressing  as  the 
centuries  go  by  is  what  to  do  with  the  ever-increasing  bulk  of  his- 
torical knowledge.  It  must  be  illuminated  by  the  imagination. 
But  in  what  form  ?  The  answer  is,  in  a  thousand  different  forms, 
graduating  in  freedom  of  treatment  from  the  scientific  monograph 
up  to  this  form  invented  by  Mr.  Hardy,  perhaps  the  freest  possi- 
ble where  the  narrative  form  is  retained  at  all.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Hardy  has  not  held  himself  free  from  the  historical  duty  of  know- 
ing his  authorities,  or  he  would  have  failed  in  his  attempt  to  pre- 
sent ' la  chose  vue.%  He  possesses  the  true  vision  that  grows  only 
out  of  knowledge  fructified  by  imagination.  But  within  the  limits 
set  by  real  knowledge  of  the  events,  his  freedom  of  presentment 
is  the  widest  possible. 

"  His  first  object,  in  which  he  has  succeeded  as  no  former  writer 
has  done  in  any  form  of  literature,  is  to  stir  up  the  mingled  feeling 
of  curiosity,  romance,  pity,  amusement,  and  healthy  excitement 
which  comes  to  us  whenever  we  thoroughly  realize  what  very  dif- 
ferent scenes  are  enacted  on  the  earth's  surface,  at  the  same  hour, 
and  sometimes  even  as  the  cause  or  result  of  the  same  events. 
It  may  be  called 'the  historical  thrill.'  Historians  often  feel  it, 
but  have  seldom  the  means  to  convey  it  to  others.  Carlyle  con- 
veyed it  by  dint  of  poetic  genius.  Mr.  Hardy  conveys  it  by  high 
poetic  talent  and  a  machinery  ingeniously  constructed  for  the  ex- 
press purpose.  The  spectator  is  carried  from  scene  to  scene; 
now  he  is  with  the  Dynasts  in  the  palace,  now  with  the  mob  under 
their  window,  now  in  the  mail-coach,  now  outside  the  General's 
tent,  now  (and  this  is  Mr.  Hardy's  great  method)  whisked  up  into 
the  higher  air  to  survey  all  the  far  shining  continents  and  the  isles 
spread  below,  or  dropping  midway  to  earth  to  view  a  battlefield, 
and  see  the  little  columns  of  red  and  blue  and  white  ants,  with 
their  tiny  guns  in  their  tiny  hands,  creeping  toward  each  other 
through  the  olive  and  cork  woods  of  Talavera,  or  spraying  in  rout 
over  Wagram  plateau." 

Mr.  Trevelyan,  it  appears,  would  welcome  a  new  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  ideas  with  a  fervor  far  outweighing  any  sense  of 
loyalty  to  the  limitations  of  an  old  and  well-used  form.  But  drama 
as  a  form  has  had  its  limitations  respected  since  the  days  of  Aris- 
totle, and  it  is  not  strange  to  find  those  who  would  not  have  their 


mental  categories  disturbed.  Such  a  one,  a  little  awed,  to  be  sure, 
by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hardy's  genius,  presents  the  conservative 
view  in  The  Outlook  (London).  To  this  writer  the  possibilities  of 
"historical  presentment "  seem  of  less  importance  than  the  time- 
honored  formula'  of  form  and  spirit  which  have  controlled  all 
great  drama.  Harking  back  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Hardy  first 
enumerated  his  plan  he  says: 

"  Mr.  Hardy,  it  went  without  saying,  was  an  artist  whose  delib- 
erate judgment  might  well  outweigh  the  objections  of  a  hundred 
critics,  and  the  plan  upon  which 'The  Dynasts '  was  built  was 
clearly  the  outcome  of  years  of  preparation  and  careful  thought. 
It  was  not  only  drama  on  a  hitherto  unimagined  scale,  embracing 
all  the  kingdoms  and  all  the  personalities  of  Europe  at  the  most 
confused  and  heroic  moment  of  her  history,  but  it  was  drama 
based  on  a  philosophy  from  which  drama  (to  our  knowledge,  at 
least)  had  never  before  been  evolved  and  which  seems  to  many 
people  the  very  negation  of  the  principles  on  which  great  drama  is 
based.  If  you  call  to  mind  any  of  the  great  dramas  in  literature, 
'Agamemnon,'  '(Edipus,'  'Othello,'  or  'Macbeth,'  you  find  your- 
self watching  a  great  soul  in  conflict  with  destiny.  .  .  .  The 
hero,  be  it  Agamemnon  or  Macbeth  or  whom  you  will,  is  responsible 
for  his  own  deeds,  but  the  deed  once  done  is  irrevocable  and  its  con- 
sequences will  be  what  they  will  be.  That  philosophy  runs 
through  all  great  dramatic  literature;  in  the  choruses  of  the 
'Agamemnon,'  for  instance,  it  finds  expression  in  a  thousand 
phrases  of  piteous  or  terrible  import. 

"But  the  philosophy  on  which  Mr.  Hardy  sets  out  to  interpret 
the  drama  of  the  Napoleonic  era  seems  at  first  sight  very  different. 
With  the  theory  that  all  human  thought  and  action  is  predestined 
— the  expression  of  an  immanent  will — human  responsibility 
seems  to  vanish,  and  with  it,  as  we  were  saying,  the  essence  of 
dramatic  interest." 

Mr.  Hardy's  own  preface  to  the  play  anticipates  the  objections 
that  have  been  brought  forward  and  presents  his  own  justification 
for  the  unusual  form  he  has  chosen.     Thus : 

"Readers  will  readily  discern  that  'The  Dynasts'  is  a  play 
intended  simply  for  mental  performance,  and  not  for  the  stage. 

"  Whether  mental  performance  alone  may  not  eventually  be  the 
fate  of  all  drama  other  than  that  of  contemporary  or  frivolous  life 
is  a  question  not  without  interest.  The  mind  naturally  flies  to 
the  triumphs  of  the  Hellenic  and  Elizabethan  theater  in  exhibit- 
ing scenes  laid  'far  in  the  Unapparent,'  and  asks  why  they  should 
not  be  repeated.  But  the  meditative  world  is  older,  more  invidious, 
more  nervous,  more  quizzical  than  it  once  was,  and,  being  un- 
happily perplexed  by 

1  Riddles  of  Death  Thebes  never  knew,' 

may  be  less  ready  and  less  able  than  Hellas  and  old  England  were 
to  look  through  the  insistent  and  often  grotesque  substance  to 
the  thing  signified." 

Act  ii.,  scene  vi.  is  mentioned  in  The  Academy  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  play.  1  i  this  scene  Napoleon  informs  Josephine  that 
owing  to  her  failure  to  perpetuate  his  line  he  intends  to  put  her 
away.     We  quote  a  portion  of  Josephine's  answer: 

"  But  why  this  craze  for  lineal  manikins 
Made  of  mere  graveyard  flesh?     You  have  said  yourself 
It  mattered  not.     Great  Casar,  you  declared, 
Sank  sonless  to  his  rest;  was  greater  deemed 
Even  for  the  isolation.      Frederick 
Saw,  too.  no  heir.     It  is  the  fate  of  such, 
Often,  to  be  denied  the  common  hope 
As  fine  for  fulness  in  the  rarer  gifts 
That  Nature  yields  them.      O  my  husband  long, 
Will  you  not  purge  your  soul  to  value  best 
That  high  heredity  from  brain  to  brain 
Which  supersedes  mere  sequences  of  blood, 
That  often  vary  more  from  sire  to  son 
Than  between  furthest  strangers!    ..." 

The  result  of  Mr.  Hardy's  new  method,  says  The  Independent 
(New  York),  is  not  drama,  but  natural  history.  "Only,"  it  adds, 
"the  ants  and  bees  happen  to  be  men  and  women— such  men  as 
Fox,  Napoleon,  Talleyrand,  and  such  women  as  Queen  Louise, 
Josephine,  and  Marie  Louise— while  above  them  the  strange  spirits 
of  the  air  sing  requiems  and  prophetic  masses  over  the  destiny  of 
the  Dynasts."     "  It  is  like  reading  history  by  flashes  of  lightning." 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION. 


SOME  ASPECTS   OF   LIFE    AT  60°    BELOW 

ZERO. 

"  '  T    OOK  out.  or  you  will  drop  that  chisel ! ' 

J— '  "  Before  the  sentence  was  finished  the  tool  had  slipped 
from  the  hand  of  my  assistant,  and  striking  upon  some  bar  iron 
flew  into  pieces  as  if  it  had  been  glass  instead  of  steel."  This 
reads  like  a  bit  out  of  "  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  but  it  is  sober  fact, 
we  are  told  by  Chester  W.  Tennant,  of  Dawson,  Yukon  Territory, 
who  writes  in  Popular  Mechanics  (Chicago,  April)  on  "  What 
Happens  at  6o3  Below  Zero."  This  temperature  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  Yukon.     Says  Mr.  Tennant: 

"  I  am  writing  this  on  January  25  ;  for  two  weeks  we  have  had  a 
'cold  spell.'  Temperature  has  ranged  from  44  below  zero  (the 
warmest)  down  to  68  below.  Some  of  the  outlying  Yukon  police 
stations  report  8o°  below.  These  cold  waves  alternate  with 
warmer  periods  of  io°  below. 

"Strange  manifestations  appear  as  a  result  of  the  extreme  cold  ; 
one  is  the  way  a  fire  burns  in  the  stove.  It  roars  and  crackles 
like  a  great  forge,  and  wood  in  the  stove  seems  to  dissolve  in  the 
flames  like  a  chunk  of  ice  ;  the  wood  is  gone  and  we  wonder  where 
the  heat  went. 

"  At  60  below,  every  stovepipe  throws  out  a  great  white  cloud 
of  smoke  and  vapor,  resembling  a  steamboat  in  its  whiteness,  and 
this  cloud  streams  away  for  50  to  100  feet,  mingling  with  the  other 
white-gray  mist  or  haze  that  remains  permanent  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  town  like  a  great  fog,  when  it  is  40°  or  more  below  zero. 
This  white-gray  fog  is  not  fog  as  you  know  it,  but  is  frozen  fog, 
and  every  man,  woman,  child,  animal,  and  even  the  fire  that  burns 
is  throwing  out  moisture  into  the  air  which  is  immediately  turned 
into  a  cloud  of  frozen  vapor  which  floats  away  and  remains  visibly 
suspended  in  the  air.  Very  slowly  this  settles  to  earth  ;  and  in  the 
morning,  about  the  steps  and  any  protected  place,  one  can  see  a 
very  fine  film  of  flour-like  dust  deposited,  which  is  composed  of 
frozen  vapor." 

Exposed  ears,  hands,  and  nose,  Mr.  Tennant  tells  us,  freeze  at 
this  temperature  in  going  the  distance  of  about  one  block  unless 
well  protected.  The  breath  roars  like  a  mild  jet  of  steam,  while 
a  dipper  of  boiling  water  thrown  out  into  the  air  emits  a  peculiar 
whistling  hiss  as  its  drops  circle  through  the  frosty  atmosphere. 
To  quote  again : 

"  Prospectors,  in  attempting  to  boil  a  dish  of  rice  or  beans  upon 
a  camp-fire  unprotected  from  the  weather,  find  that  the  side  of 
the  dish  which  is  in  the  fire  will  boil  while  the  part  of  the  dish 
exposed  to  the  weather  has  frozen.  To  remedy  this,  the  dish  is 
set  completely  into  the  fire.  Edged  tools  subjected  to  this  tem- 
perature become  as  "hard  and  brittle  as  glass  and  will  break  as 
readily  under  strain.  I  have  seen  a  pop  safety  valve  blowing  off 
steam  when  weather  was  below  6o°,  with  icicles  which  had  formed 
by  the  condensation  while  it  was  blowing  off  hanging  from  the 
outer  rim  of  the  valve.  The  icicles  were  not  melted  by  the  out- 
rushing  steam  but  remained  there  for  days,  through  many  blow-offs, 
as  I  passed  this  station  every  day  and  watched  the  operation.  All 
vegetables,  potatoes,  apples,  fruit,  eggs,  etc.,  can  be  allowed  to 
freeze  until  they  become  like  bullets.  To  make  ready  for  use, 
place  them  in  cold  water  half  a  day  before  using,  and  the  frost  will 
slowly  withdraw  without  injury  to  the  article.  To  attempt  to  thaw 
them  out  by  more  rapid  process  by  fire  or  hot  water  spoils  them  for 
use." 

Mr.  Tennant  tells  some  remarkable  tales  of  thawing  out  a  frozen 
foot,  ear,  or  hand,  by  immersing  the  member  in  coal-oil  for  some 
time— often  several  hours.     He  says  : 

"This  is  absolutely  a  safe  remedy,  and  one  thus  escapes  the  sur- 
geon's knife,  as  no  bad  results  follow.  This  is  not  hearsay,  as  a 
man  was  saved  a  few  years  ago  at  our  office  by  the  night  watch- 
man who  found  him  in  the  snow  (450  below  zero)  and  both  hands 
frozen  to  the  wrists.  He  was  taken  into  the  office  and  treated  as 
above  for  about  five  hours,  when  all  the  frost  was  drawn  out  with- 
out so  much  as  losing  a  finger-tip.     The  physicians  were  amazed, 


as  they  thought  amputation  would  have  to  be  resorted  to.  His 
hands  were  as  white  and  hard  as  marble  and  when  placed  in  the 
oil  they  snapped  and  crackled  as  the  oil  began  to  act  upon  the  ice 
crystals.  This  remedy  should  be  remembered  by  all  residents  of 
cold  climates,  as  it  would  save  many  a  limb.  The  temperature  of 
the  oil  should  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  living-room  (about 
6o°  above  zero).  .  .  .  Great  caution  must  be  exercised  during  ex- 
treme cold  weather  so  as  not  to  frost  the  lungs,  which  one  will 
quickly  do  if  he  hustles  about  at  ordinary  pace.  Quick  and  fatal 
pneumonia  can  be  contracted  in  a  few  minutes.  Many  a  fine  team 
of  horses  has  been  lost  in  this  way 

"  One  has  to  be  careful  about  touching  things  with  unprotected 
hands.  It  is  dangerous  to  take  hold  of  a  door-knob  when  it  is  6o° 
below  zero  or  thereabouts  with  the  uncovered  hand,  unless  you 
are  careful  to  instantly  release  your  hold,  for  if  you  do  it  will  freeze 
your  inner  palm  in  five  seconds,  be  very  painful  thereafter,  and 
the  result  is  the  same  as  from  touching  a  red-hot  stove. 

"Canned  goods  undergo  frightful  contraction  during  extreme 
cold,  and  suck  in  air;  in  summer  with  a  temperature  of  90°  the 
reverse  condition  occurs,  causing  leakage  and  loss. 

"  Great  spikes,  used  in  constructing  the  frames  of  buildings,  when 
subjected  to  this  frigid  temperature  contract  where  imbedded  in 
the  wood,  and  when  the  clinging  fiber  of  the  wood  can  no  longer 
control  the  contraction  the  shrinking  spikes  give  a  great  jump  in 
the  wood  and  this  is  accompanied  by  a  loud  booming  noise  which 
sounds  like  the  firing  of  a  heavy  gun,  or  as  if  some  one  had  struck 
the  building  with  a  sledge-hammer.  As  there  happens  to  be  rhore 
than  one  spike  in  the  structure,  there  is  therefore  not  one,  but 
many  of  these  explosions  which  resemble  the  sounds  from  a  target 
range.     The  same  is  true  of  the  sidewalks. 

"  Coal-oil  begins  to  thicken  at  400  below,  and  at  6oc  and  700  be- 
low becomes  as  thick  as  lard  and  looks  very  much  like  lard,  or 
but  a  very  little  darker,  and  can  be  cut  out  of  the  can  with  a  knife 
the  same  as  you  would  cut  lard  or  butter.  A  lighted  lamp  or  lan- 
tern left  exposed  in  this  temperature  will  freeze  up  and  go  out  in 
about  80  minutes.  I  have  not  seen  gasoline  become  stiff  yet  from 
any  of  the  low  temperatures  that  we  have  yet  experienced." 


EXPERIMENTS   ON  THE   HUMAN    BODY. 

TS  an  experiment  with  the  human  body  as  its  subject  ever 
A  legitimate?  The  man  who  partakes  of  anew  article  of  food, 
or  who  uses  the  spirometer  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  his  lungs, 
is  trying  such  an  experiment.  From  such  harmless  acts  up  to 
human  vivisection  there  is  a  continuous  gradation.  Just  where 
ought  the  line  to  be  drawn?  This  question  is  discussed  in  the 
Revue  Scientifique  (Paris)  by  Dr.  Bongrand.  After  noting  that 
the  legitimacy  of  all  kinds  of  experimentation  on  the  human  body 
has  been  called  in  question,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"  This  is  a  moral  question  that  deserves  consideration,  but  that 
remains  powerless  in  the  presence  of  facts.  Now  experiment  on 
man  is  a  fact.  There  are  no  infectious  diseases  that  have  not 
given  rise  to  experiments  made  upon  man 

"  In  the  course  of  the  investigations  on  yellow  fever  undertaken 
in  1901  by  the  commission  sent  to  Cuba  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment, such  experiments  were  made  for  the  first  time  on  so  large  a 
scale  that  we  may  consider  this  as  the  starting-point  of  an  evolu- 
tion of  method  in  experimental  medicine 

"Experiment  upon  man,  when  it  has  no  therapeutic  character 
and  also  when  it  is  clearly  dangerous  lor  the  subject,  would  seem 
to  be  clearly  immoral.  To  quarrel  over  words  would  be  useless. 
It  constitutes  a  brutal  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  collectivity  or 
to  science.  There  may  be  cases,  however,  when  experiment  under 
the  influence  of  scientific  curiosity  is  quite  justifiable. 

"  Such  experiment  would  also  appear  acceptable  when  the  pa- 
tient himself  consents  to  it  voluntarily  and  with  full  knowledge, 
either  because  of  interest  or  for  compensation,  and  it  is  certain 
that  when  the  aim  of  the  experiment  is  directly  curative  there  are 
serious  social  arguments  in  justification  of  such  experiments." 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  in  certain  cases  experimentation 
on  the  human  subject  is  allowable,  Dr.  Bongrand  goes  on  to  in- 
quire how  it  should  be  carried  on.  He  lays  down  the  following 
rules :  First,  the  subject  should  be  strictly  isolated.  Thus  the 
experiments  made  in  Cairo  in  1835  on  inoculation  for  the  plague 
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had  very  little  value,  while  the  recent  work  of  Dr.  Manson  on 
malaria  in  London  is  conclusive,  because  the  former  were  carried 
on  in  a  plague-stricken  district,  the  latter  in  a  city  where  malaria 
rarely  arises  spontaneously.  The  subject  should  also  be  critically 
examined  before  subjecting  him  to  the  experiment ;  in  Cuba,  for 
instance,  only  persons  who  had  never  lived  in  yellow-fever  regions 
were  chosen.  It  would  even  be  desirable  to  know  all  the  antece- 
dents of  the  subject,  including  what  the  author  calls  his  "  receptiv- 
ities and  immunities."  Negroes,  he  says,  make  very  bad  subjects 
for  the  study  of  yellow  fever,  while  certain  European  diseases 
could  be  studied  to  greater  advantage  in  a  hitherto  immune  race. 
Having  sketched  his  ideal  subject,  the  author  proceeds  to  dis- 
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Courtesy  of  the  New  York  "  Tribune." 

THE  NEW  MOTOR-BOOT  USED    BY  CONSTANTINI    IN    PARIS. 

cuss  the  qualifications  of  the  experimenter.  In  the  first  place,  he 
should  never  be  identical  with  the  subject.  The  man  who  experi- 
ments on  himself,  thinks  Dr.  Bongrand,  places  himself  in  defect- 
ive conditions  of  observation.     He  says  : 

"  Without  in  the  least  casting  doubt  on  the  loyalty  and  courage 
of  those  who  inoculate  themselves  in  various  ways,  we  can  not 
help  noting  that  diseases,  known  to  be  actually  transmissible  and 
inoculable,  very  often  do  not  develop  when  physicians  themselves 
endeavor  to  take  them.  This  may  be  pure  coincidence,  but  it 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  experimenter-patient  neglects  certain 
precautions  and  that  the  combination  is  not  a  desirable  one.  .  .  . 
Must  the  physician  consider,  then,  that  his  profession  excludes 
him  from  acting  as  the  subject  of  an  experiment?  By  no  means. 
But  the  scientist  who  gives  or  lends  himself  to  science  should  not 
be  the  directing  head  of  the  investigation ;  he  must  trust  himself 
to  another's  hands,  yielding  up  to  that  other  at  the  same  time  his 
hypotheses  and  his  plan  of  work — doubtless  a  still  more  difficult 
concession. 

"  Thus  in  our  opinion  it  is  not  well  that  the  experimenter  and 
the  patient  should  be  one  ;  we  will  go  further  and  say  that  it  is 
even  preferable  that  they  should  not  be  two,  and  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  commission  for  a  scientist  is  desirable.  This  seems 
proper  from  all  points  of  view ;  it  is  a  guaranty  for  the  subject, 
for  science,  and  even  for  the  scientist. 

"  Experiments  on  man  jeopardize  too  important  interests  to  be 
made  except  for  the  verification  of  precise  and  plausible  hypothe- 
ses, in  corroboration  of  conscientious  investigations." 

It  is  thus  necessary,  Dr.  Bongrand  thinks,  to  require  the  pres- 
ence of  witnesses — a  point  in  which  many  investigations  have  been 
at  fault.  He  also  reminds  the  experimenter  that  up  to  a  certain 
point  an  investigation  may  be  carried  on  by  using  animals,  reserv- 
ing the  crucial  test  for  man  alone.  Finally,  he  says,  there  is  a 
whole  class  of  experiments  on  man  whose  propriety  every  one 
would  acknowledge — those  that  are  not  pathologic  but  physiologi- 
cal, made  upon  normal  man,  such  as  the  well-known  dietary  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Wiley  and  Professor  Chittenden.  To  these  no 
one  objects ;  regarding  the  propriety  of  all  the  others,  probably 
many  persons  would  take  issue  with  Dr.  Bongrand,  despite  his 
disclaimers.—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MOTOR    ROLLER-SKATES. 

1"*HE   adaptation  of  small  electric   or  gasoline  motors  to  roller- 
skates  is  a  feature  of  a  recent  invention  by  a  Mr.  (onstan- 
tini,  of    Paris,  who  gave    an    interesting    demonsti;  tion   oJ    these 
motor-skates         in 
that  city  about  two 
months  ago.     Says 
a    writer     in      The 
American     Inven- 
tor (New  York) : 

"  The  photograph 
shown  herewith  is 
of  the  inventor 
on  his  automobile 
skates  with  a  stor- 
age-battery attach- 
ment. As  may  be 
seen  the  wires  are 
connected  to  small 
electric  motors 

placed  beneath  the 
foot-plates  of  the 
skates  and  extend 
to  the  waist  of  the 
wearer,  where  they 
connect  to  minia- 
ture storage-batter- 
ies. The  use  of  the 
storage-battery  as 
the  motive  power 
has  since  been  sup- 
plemented by  a 
small  air-cooled  4- 
cycle  gasoline  mo- 
tor, which  the  in- 
ventor has  found 
to  be  far  more 
satisfactory  than 
the  electric  battery. 
The  wheels  of  this 
novel  device  are 
about  eight  inches 
in  diameter  and  are 
mounted   on    axles 

mUCh        the         Same  Cuurtesy  of  "  The  American  Inventor." 

as  are   tne   wneeis         inventor  of  motor  roller-skates  demon- 
of      the     ordinary  strating  their  use  in  paris. 


AWFUL   PREDICAMENT  OF  JONES   ON   TESTING    HIS   NEW   MOTOR-BOOTS. 

Jones,  who  has  returned  from  Paris  with  a  pair  of  motor-boots,  tries 
his  purchase  in  the  park,  exceeds  the  speed  limit,  forgets  how  to  work 
the  brake,  and  finds  himself  unavoidably  resisting  arrest. 

—  The  Sketch,  London. 
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skates.  Solid  rubber  tires  are  employed  to  impart  comfort 
to  the  skater  and  facilitate  the  wheels  in  passing  over  rough 
ground.  Beneath  and  back  of  the  foot-plate  of  each  skate  is  car- 
ried a  small  gasoline-engine  enclosed  in  a  metal  box  and  connected 
with  a  carburetor  placed  inside  the  forward  part  of  the  skate, 
which  is  inclined  downwardly  and  backward])-.  The  gasoline  sup- 
ply is  contained  in  a  two-quart  receptacle  made  to  conform  to  the 
waist  where  it  is  belted  to  the  wearer.  From  this  tank  the  gaso- 
line is  fed  to  the  engines  by  small  rubber  tubes,  and  ignition  is  ac- 
complished by  a  flexible  cable  that  also  connects  with  the  belt  so 
that  it  will  always  be  under  the  control  of  the  operator.  The  in- 
ventor claims  that  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  per  hour  can  be  attained 
upon  these  skates  on  smooth  surface  and  they  may  be  built  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $75  per  pair.  Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
practical  use  of  the  auto-skates,  for  the  reason  that  considerable 
difficulty  would  be  had  in  maintaining  a  uniform  speed  in  both 
skates  ;  otherwise  one  foot  would  run  away  from  the  other  and  thus 
result  in  liability  to  falls  and  accidents." 


the  frame  of  the  apparatus.     In  order  to  facilitate  the  boring  of 
the  stone,  some  fine  granules  of  tempered  steel  and  some  water  are 

thrown  from  time  to  time  into  the  groove  of  the  drill 

"When  the  operation  of  boring  is  finished  and  it  is  a  question 


CUTTING   COLUMNS   FROM    SOLID    ROCK. 

A  SPECIAL  electric  drill  or  cylindrical  cutter  for  sinking 
shafts  in  rock  by  taking  out  solid  columns  of  stone  is  now 
built  by  the  Societe  de  Constructions  Electriques  at  Charleroi, 
Belgium.  The  essential  part  of  this  machine,  as  described  by  L. 
Ramakers  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  March  31),  is 
an  iron-plate  cylinder  140  inches  in  height  and  36^  in  diameter,  at 
the  base  of  which  is  mounted  a  cylindrical  knife  12  inches  in 
height,  bearing  alternate  teeth  upon  concentric  circumferences. 
Says  the  writer: 

"This  arrangement  of  teeth  in  two  rows  permits  the  knife  to 
attack  the  stone  better,  and  to  widen  the  space  in  which  the  cylin- 
der moves.  After  the  shaft  is  driven,  the  cylinder  and  the  inter- 
nal core  of  stone  may  be  removed. 

"The  cylinder  and  knife  system  receives  a  circular  motion  of  50 
or  60  revolutions  through  the  intermedium  of  a  square  rod  to  the 
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PITS  DUG   BY   THE   CIRCULAR  CUTTER. 

upper  end  of  which  is  keyed  a  helicoidal  wheel,  which  engages 
with  an  endless  screw  upon  the  shaft  of  the  electric  motor.  .  .  . 
The  square  rod,  through  a  sleeve,  carries  along  the  cylinder,  and 
permits  it  to  descend  in  measure  as  the  work  advances.  The 
weight  of  the  iron  plate  alone  causes  the  descent  of  the  knife. 
The  sleeve  is  held  in  the  axis  by  a  movable  guide  sliding  in  .  .   . 


Courtesy  nf  "  The  Scientific  American." 

THE  CIRCULAR   CUTTER   AT  WORK. 

of  removing  the  cylinder  and  the  internal  core,  a  hand  windlass 
fixed  to  one  of  the  uprights  of  the  frame  is  employed.  This  wind- 
lass takes  the  cylinder  by  the  upper  part,  while,  as  for  the  core,  a 
hook  is  first  inserted  therein,  after  which  it  is  broken  by  driving 
wedges  into  the  groove  formed  in  the  drill. 

"When  it  is  desired  to  bore  deep  holes,  a  second  cylinder  of  140 
inches  diameter  may  be  superposed  ;  and  sometimes  even  a  third 
and  fourth  are  added.  In  this  way  shafts  of  50  feet  in  depth  have 
been  sunk.  As  a  general  thing,  however,  the  boring  is  not  done 
to  a  depth  of  more  than  25  or  35  feet. 

"  The  advance  of  the  work  varies  greatly  with  the  hardness  of 
the  stone.  At  the  Hainaut  quarries  (Belgium),  where  bluestone  is 
extracted,  the  above-named  establishment  has  installed  a  type  of 
drill  capable  of  driving  a  13-foot  shaft  in  ten  hours." 


Defective  Hearing  among  Railroad  Men.— Rail- 
way companies  have  been  taking  precautions  against  color-blind- 
ness ever  since  the  discovery  that  it  was  more  common  than  had 
been  supposed  ;  but  it  now  appears  that  they  have  been  overlook- 
ing a  more  insidious  danger,  namely,  impairment  of  hearing,  to 
which  railroad  employees  have  been  found  to  be  specially  sub- 
ject, and  against  which  no  single  preliminary  examination  can 
guard,  since  it  may  come  on  at  any  time.  A  writer  in  Cosmos 
(Paris,  March  10),  describing  recent  investigations  on  the  subject, 
says : 

"  Railroad  engineers  nave  the  deplorable  habit  of  abusing  the 
whistle,  literally  splitting  the  ears  of  dwellers  along  the  track. 
We  must  apparently  excuse  them  for  the  reason  that  they  often  tlo 
not  hear  very  well  themselves.  In  fact,  Dr.  Lichtemberg,  of 
Budapest,  has  examined  the  ears  of  250  railroad  employees;  in  92 
of  these  he  found  troubles  of  hearing. 

"In  14  cases  there  was  chronic  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear  ;  in  1 
case,  otorrhea;  in  3.  an  affection  of  the  labyrinth  ;  in  4,  anomalies 
of  tension  in  the  membrane  of  the  drum  ;  in  36,  accumulations  of 
wax;  in  5,  infiltration  ;  in  5,  cicatrices  of  the  tympanum  ;  in  5,  a 
loss  of  substance  in  the  tympanum  without  secretion. 

"  Lichtemberg  attributes  this  frequency  of  affections  of  the  ear 
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in  railway  employees  to  the  extreme  variations  of  temperature  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  In  his  opinion  the  troubles  of  hearing 
are  more  dangerous  than  color-blindness.  This  latter  is  congeni- 
tal and  may  be  recognized  in  a  test,  while  lesions  of  the  ear  are 
acquired  and  tend  continually  to  increase. 

"The  conclusion  is  that  every  applicant  for  employment  on  a 
railway  should  be  examined  by  an  aurist  before  he  is  pronounced 
fit  for  service,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  examination  should 
be  repeated  every  two  years." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


INJURIOUS   GERMS   IN   YEAST. 

'  I  'HAT  most  of  the  yeast  of  commerce  contains  injurious  bac- 
*■  teria,  and  that  our  methods  of  breadmaking  are  calculated 
to  encourage  the  development  of  these  and  of  their  poisonous 
products,  is  asserted  by  Dr.  E.  Palier,  of  New  York,  in  The  Die- 
tetic and  Hygienic  Gazette  (New  York,  March).     He  says: 

"  Several  specimens  of  yeast  sold  on  the  market  were  examined 
and  found  to  be  contaminated,  but  the  greatest  contamination  was 
found  in  the  yeast  of  one  manufacturer,  which  is  being  retailed 
in  small  packages,  and  which  yeast  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  on  the  market.  So  it  may  be, 
as  far  as  appearance  is  concerned,  but  under  the  microscope  it  is 
the  worst  as  regards  bacterial  contamination." 

From  one  fresh  package  no  less  than  four  different  kinds  of  mi- 
crobes were  isolated,  including  one  that  is  commonly  associated 
with  putrefaction.     To  resume  the  quotation  : 

"  In  short,  what  is  being  sold  on  the  market  as  yeast  contains 
in  addition  to  the  yeast-cells  numerous  bacteria,  the  most  frequent 
being  the  bacillus  coli  communis  or  one  of  its  congeners.  Of 
course,  any  pathogenic  microbe  may  find  its  way  into  the  yeast 
and  may  find  there  an  excellent  culture-medium. 

"  Now,  what  is  being  done  with  the  yeast?  It  is  put  into  water 
and  flour  and  the  whole  is  left  in  a  warm  place  and  allowed  to  fer- 
ment. That  means  that  we  encourage  the  .  .  .  bacteria  to  de- 
velop fully  in  the  dough  and  we  encourage  their  toxins  to  fully 
develop  and  to  saturate  it. 

"On  examining  microscopically  after  twelve  hours  the  dough 
which  has  fermented  by  the  addition  of  such  yeast,  I  found  it  to 
contain  the  very  microbes  which  were  present  in  the  yeast.  The 
flour  in  itself,  of  course,  is  not  sterile ;  but  the  evil  is  aggravated 
by  the  addition  of  a  substance  laden  with  bacteria. 

"It  will  not  be  amiss  to  refer  here  to  the  claim  made  by  some 
that  yeast  is  an  antiseptic  and,  consequently,  hinders  the  growth 
of  bacteria. 

"  I   shall  briefly  state   that  I   have  found  by  experiments  that 


yeast  hinders  the  development  of  some  putrefactive  germs  in  albu- 
minous substances,  but  it  docs  it  to  a  very  slight  extent.  Its  anti- 
septic power  on  the  whole  is  insignificant 

"The  baking  of  the  dough  docs  not  seem  to  destroy  all  the  mi- 
crobes, the  heat  probably  not  being  strong  enough  or  not  contin- 
ued long  enough.  As  said  before,  I  found  bacteria  in  the  pulp  of 
fresh,  warm  bread  just  brought  from  the  baker's.  If  that  is  the 
case  with  non-sporulent  microbes,  the  sporulent  ones  are  surely 
not  destroyed. 

"  Even  il  the  heat  should  destroy  all  the  microbes  it  might  not 
destroy  the  toxins  that  they  have  generated,  nor  does  it  correct 
the  chemical  changes  that  have  occurred  owing  to  the  excessive 
bacterial  development.  The  boiling  of  sour  milk  does  not  render 
it  fit  for  consumption.  The  cooking  of  decomposed  eggs,  fish,  or 
meat  does  not  make  them  safe  for  ingestion. 

"  We  have  a  rigid  inspection  of  milk  and  other  articles  of  diet; 
but  our  bread,  the  staple  article,  especially  of  the  poor,  has  been 
entirely  neglected.  The  bread  looks  to  be  such  an  innocent, 
harmless  article  that  it  has  been  left  alone. 

"  The  fact  is  that  in  the  presence  of  the  numerous  microbes  the 
dough  undergoes  putrefaction  as  well  as  fermentation.  .  .  .  The 
proteid  elements  of  the  flour  practically  undergo  a  process  of 
putrefaction  in  the  presence  of  the  many  putrefactive  bacteria. 
The  development  of  lactic  acid  and  other  acids  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  carbohydrates  in  the  flour  in  the  end  hinders  the  excessive 
development  of  the  putrefactive  germs  and  also  the  process  of 
putrefaction,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  very  offensive  fecal 
odor  is  absent  from  the  dough.  But  undoubtedly  there  has  been 
some  putrefaction.  Sour  milk  does  not  emit  a  putrescent  odor,. 
but  undoubtedly  chemical  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  proteid 
elements 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  many  forms  of  the  so-called  fermen- 
tative dyspepsias  and  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  small  intestines, 
characterized  by  extreme  flatulence,  are  in  numerous  instances 
caused  by  the  consumption  of  contaminated  bread.  In  people 
with  normal  gastric  juice  the  injurious  microbes  are  as  a  rule  de- 
stroyed in  the  stomach.  But  even  in  them  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  toxins  generated  by  microbes  are  neutralized  by  the  gastric 
juice.  Those  who  suffer  from  hypochlorhydria  [insufficience  of 
chlorhydric  acid  in  the  digestive  fluids]  have  very  little  defense 
against  the  injurious  bacteria  and  still  less  so  against  their  toxins. 
Even  in  those  whose  stomachs  are  normal  the  injurious  germs,  or 
their  toxins,  will  find  opportunities  to  do  harm,  because  a  human 
stomach,  even  the  best,  frequently  is  not  adequate  to  the  perform- 
ing of  the  heavy  tasks  that  are  imposed  on  it. 

"The  yeast  can  be  manufactured  so  as  to  be  free  of  injurious 
bacteria,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  boards  of  health  to  see  that  it  is 
done." 

The  author  states  in  conclusion  that  he  has  been  experimenting 
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with  the  prevention  of  the  development  of  bacteria  without  hinder- 
ing the  development  of  the  yeast,  by  using  a  weak  solution  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  in  making  the  dough  instead  of  plain  water. 
Dough  prepared  in  this  way  contains  hardly  any  bacteria  besides 
yeast-cells,  and.  after  baking,  bread  thus  prepared  gave  a  better 
taste  than  when  prepared  by  the  ordinary  method.  The  addition 
of  the  acid  can  not  harm  any  one,  because  the  free  acid  enters 
into  combination  with  the  proteids  of  the  flour  and  forms  what  the 
French  call  combined  chlorids.  so  that  no  free  acid  is  detected 
when  the  dough  is  ready  for  baking.  For  people  suffering  from 
hypochlorhydria  such  bread  seems  to  be  excellent,  and  Dr.  Palier 
recommends  the  method  for  further  trial. 


TO  TEACH  READING  BY  PHRASES. 

THE  method  of  beginning  with  the  word,  instead  of  the  letter, 
when  teaching  children  to  read,  is  now  widespread.  It  is 
maintained  by  Dr.  Decroly,  medical  director  of  the  Brussels  In- 
stitute of  Special  Instruction,  and  Mile.  I.  Degaud,  teacher  in  the 
same  institution,  that  this  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
The  basic  element  in  reading,  they  say,  is  the  idea,  which  is  gen- 
erally expressed,  not  by  a  word,  but  by  a  group  of  words — a 
phrase.  That  the  experienced  adult  takes  in  at  a  glance  complete 
phrases,  or  even  sentences,  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 
The  writers,  who  contribute  an  article  on  this  subject  to  the 
Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  March  io),  think  that  children  may 
easily  be  taught  to  do  likewise.  In  their  article,  which  is  entitled 
"  Some  Considerations  on  the  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Read- 
ing," they  first  note  that  the  older  teachers  imagined  that  in  begin- 
ning with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  they  were  following  the  great 
practical  rule  of  instruction  that  bids  us  proceed  from  the  sim- 
ple to  the  compound,  from  concrete  to  abstract.  On  this  they 
comment  as  follows : 

"Ought  we  to  proceed  thus?  Does  the  human  mind  work  in 
this  way?  When  we  wish  to  make  known  to  a  child  a  coat,  for 
instance,  do  we  show  him  separately  the  sleeves,  the  lapels,  the 
pockets,  the  buttons?  No;  we  hold  up  the  whole  garment  and 
say,  'Here  is  a  coat. '  When  we  remember  a  person,  we  first  call 
him  up  in  his  entirety ;  then  the  mind  images  in  particular  some 
characteristic  gesture  or  expression.  We  must  do  the  same  in 
teaching  reading.  We  should  give  first  to  the  child  a  whole — a 
complete  idea.  .  .  .  We  must  then  begin  with  the  phrase,  the 
complete  image,  thus  going  from  the  concrete  whole  to  the  ab- 
stract details,  conformably  to  true  psychology  and  especially  to 
child-psychology. 

"It  will  appear  at  once  how  superior  is  the  word,  which  repre- 
sents to  the  child  something  real  that  is  capable  of  interesting  him, 
to  the  letter,  which  is  abstract,  empty,  void  of  all  meaning  by 
itself,  representing  only  the  final  expression  of  the  work  of  gram- 
matical analysis  that  the  human  adult  has  learned  to  pursue. 
Neither  language  nor  writing  has  begun  with  the  letter,  but  with 
sounds  and  symbols  representing  words,  or  even  corresponding  to 
phrases.  In  fact,  in  re  ersing  the  illogical  method  of  reading 
which  is  adopted  to-day.  we  must  not  stop  with  the  word;  we 
must  go  on  to  the  phrase,  concrete  and  simple,  evocative,  inter- 
esting." 

The  authors  go  on  to  show  that  in  language  the  phrase  often 
precedes  the  word,  that  groups  of  words  often  take  the  place  of 
words  with  a  child,  as  where  he  says  "  Da  'tis  "  for  "  There  it  is," 
and  that  single  words  often  acquire  the  force  of  phrases,  as  when 
the  word  "papa"  means  "  papa  has  come"  or  "give  it  to  papa." 
The  child  is  even  more  interested  in  actions  than  in  objects,  and 
the  proportion  of  verbs  in  his  vocabulary  is  about  double  that  in 
an  adult's.  It  is  logical,  therefore,  the  writers  contend,  to  be?;in 
to  teach  reading  with  entire  phrases.  This  method,  they  say, 
should  also  be  followed  in  teaching  adults  foreign  languages,  as, 
indeed,  it  generally  is  at  present.     The  authors  sum  up  as  follows  : 

"  i.  Phonetic  methods  in  the  teaching  of  reading  should  be  rele- 


gated to  a  secondary  place ;  the  child  will  decompose  words  by 
himself  when  the  proper  time  has  come  ; 

"  2.  Visual  processes  are  the  most  rational ; 

"3.  The  simple  but  complete  phrase,  including  the  dominant 
elements  of  the  child's  vocabulary,  should  be  the  first  object  of 
reading  ;  it  is  both  the  most  interesting  and  the  easiest ; 

"4.  A  reading-lesson  may  often  be  given  to  advantage  in  the 
form  of  a  game  ; 

"  5.  The  beginning  of  instruction  in  reading  may  thus  be  placed 
at  an  earlier  age ; 

"6.  Finally,  this  instruction  will  naturally  be  at  the  outset  occa- 
sional, and  will  never  form  a  branch  by  itself;  whence  will  result 
appreciable  economy  of  time  and  economy  of  trouble,  both  for 
masters  and  pupils." 

In  conclusion  the  authors  say: 

"  We  believe  that  we  have  brought  together  all  the  arguments, 
and  now  suppose  the  question  sufficiently  ripe  to  be  put  to  the 
test;  we  believe  also  that  we  may  guarantee  success  to  all  those 
who  are  willing  to  make  a  serious  trial.  Most  of  the  principles 
just  laid  down  may  be  applied  also  to  other  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  question  may  therefore  be  taken  up  in  the  future 
from  a  more  general  point  of  view." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

A  white-oak  tree  of  medium  size  with  a  pine-knot  piercing  the  center  of  its 
trunk  is  reported  by  A.  J.  Legg  in  The  Farm  and  Fireside  (Springfield,  O.,  March 
15)  to  be  standing  in  a  forest  near  Clifty,  W.Va.  He  writes:  "The  knot  or  branch  of 
the  pine  was  set  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  and  stuck  out  some  three 
or  four  inches  on  either  side  of  the  oak.  It  was  a  dry  pine  knot  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  been  dead  for  years.  The  strange  part  of  it 
was,  How  did  it  get  there?  It  is  not  likely  that  it  was  put  there  by  human  hand. 
It  must  have  grown  there  in  some  way.  The  forest  had  at  some  past  age  been  a 
huge  pine  forest,  as  there  were  plenty  of  pine  knots  lying  on  the  ground  all  around, 
but  the  pines  had  disappeared,  and  now  it  is  a  forest  of  oak  and  chestnut.  Not 
a  green  pine  is  to  be  seen." 

Some  of  the  statements  quoted  from  The  Scientific  American  in  our  issue  for 
March  10  in  an  article  on  the  size  of  molecules  are  objected  to  as  inaccurate  by 
a  correspondent,  Prof.  A.  M.  Reese,  of  Syracuse  University,  who  writes  to  us 
as  follows:  "The  first  statement  is  that  there  are  five  million  corpuscles  in  a 
cubic  centimeter  of  blood:  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  five  million  red  corpuscles 
(on  an  average)  in  a  cubic  millimeter  of  blood,  just  one  thousand  times  as  many 
as  given  in  the  statement  Again  it  is  stated  that  if  one  of  these  corpuscles 
were  magnified  ten  thousand  times  (10,000  diameters)  it  would  be  nearly  twenty 
feet  in  diameter.  The  average  diameter  of  the  red  corpuscle  of  man  is  1-3200 
of  an  inch;  that  is,  if  laid  edge  to  edge,  it  would  take  3,200  red  corpuscles  to  make 
a  linear  inch.  Now  a  little  calculation  will  show  that  ten  thousand  times  1-3200 
of  an  inch  is  not  twenty  feet,  but  something  over  three  inches." 

Experiments  with  a  new  electric  search-light  for  war  purposes  are  described  in 
The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York,  March  22),  which  quotes  Mr. 
Keene,  United  States  Consul  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  as  follows  regarding  them: 
"At  Caux,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  at  an  altitude  of  3,600  feet,  E.  Cuenod  sub- 
mitted to  the  officers  of  the  Swiss  general  staff  a  new  search-light.  It  is  reported 
as  having  been  a  success,  as  the  search-light  was  handled  with  the  greatest  ease, 
sending  its  powerful  rays  a  distance  of  over  7$  miles.  Objects  at  6i  miles  could 
be  distinctly  seen.  The  machine  providing  the  power  was  a  24-horse-power 
and  furnished  a  1,000,000  electric  candle-power  light.  A  40-horse-power  motor 
would  give  12,000,000  electric  candle-power.  Diameter  of  projector  was  3.28 
feet.  The  great  advantage  of  this  search-light  is  that  it  may  be  electrically 
handled  in  all  directions  by  wire  from  a  distance  of  656  feet  from  the  motor-car 
which  transports  it  and  sends  it  to  the  required  spot.  It  thus  enables  the  driver 
and  observer  to  send  the  rays  to  any  place  they  desire  without  being  blinded 
by  the  light,  and  places  them  under  shelter  from  the  enemy's  fire.  The  new 
search-light  has  already  been  submitted  to  certain  high  French  officers,  and  will 
shortly  be  examined  by  the  German  general  staff." 

That  the  year  1905  was  not  only  the  most  productive  and  the  most  prosper- 
ous year  in  the  history  of  the  American  iron  trade,  but  also  the  most  uniformly 
prosperous  year,  is  asserted  by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Magazine  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
March)  from  data  derived  from  The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association.  It  goes  on  to  say:  "From  January  to  December  the  demand  for 
all  leading  forms  of  iron  and  steel  and  for  the  raw  materials  of  their  manufacture 
was  continuous  and  insistent.  There  was  no  'dull  season, '  no  overloading  of  the 
markets,  no  slump  in  prices.  Upon  the  other  hand  there  was  no  great  scarcity 
of  iron  and  steel  at  any  time,  the  markets  in  the  main  were  well  supplied,  and 
consequently  there  were  no  '  famine '  prices.  Few  orders  were  sent  abroad  and 
our  export  trade  was  not  neglected.  Production  was  abnormally  and  phenome- 
nally great,  but,  best  of  all,  prices  were  wifely  kept  within  reasonable  bounds. 
We  have  heard  of  no  complaints  that  prices  were  too  high.  We  estimate  the 
year's  production  in  round  figures  at  about  43,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  23,000,000 
tons  of  pig  iron,  and  over  3,000,000  tons  of  steel  rails.  Even  these  extraordinary 
figures  may  be  exceeded  in  1906.  The  present  outlook  certainly  justifies  this 
opinion.  The  country  is  increasing  its  capacity  to  meet  any  possible  demand 
that  may  exist  in  the  near  future  for  either  pig  iron  or  manufactured  iron  and 
steel.  There  were  no  strikes  or  lockouts  in  the  iron  trade  in  1905  that  are  worthy 
of  mention." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

A    REMARKABLE   ATTACK    UPON    THE    ROMAN 
CATHOLIC   CHURCH. 

A  BOOK  that  is  bound  to  create  an  immense  amount  of  com- 
ment, both  in  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  press,  has  just  ap- 
peared from  the  pen  of  the  Baroness  von  Zedtwitz,  under  the  title 
"The  Double  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome."  It  will  be  re- 
membered by  many  interested  in  the  Catholic  University  in 
Washington  that  large  sums  of  money  were  contributed  toward  its 
foundation  by  the  Misses  Mary  Gwendolen  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
Caldwell,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  They  will  remember  also  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  1904  the  religious  world  was  astonished  by  the  an- 
nouncement that   the    two    sisters  

had  repudiated  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. The  reasons  of  this  step 
on  the  part  of  the  younger  sister 
(now  the  Baroness  von  Zedtwitz) 
find  their  first  authoritative  state- 
ment in  this  book.  "  In  writing  ■ 
this  book,"  says  the  baroness,  "I 
am  obeying  a  command  of  con- 
science. Many  Catholic  journals 
contradicted  the  statement,  made 
public  some  time  ago,  that  I  had 
repudiated  the  Church  of  Rome. 
I  trust  that  this  booklet  will 
silence  forever  such  contradic- 
tions." From  the  advance  sheets 
we  learn  that  her  book  is  an  at- 
tack upon  what  she  considers  the 
contradiction  between  the  exo- 
teric and  the  esoteric  teachings  of 
Roman  Catholicism .  This  twofold 
doctrine,  she  asserts,  results  in 
a  double  standard  of  conduct. 
That  is  to  say,  while  Rome  en- 
courages saintliness  among  her 
humbler  priests  and  her  laymen 
she  winks  at  irregularities  in  ec- 
clesiastical administration  and  in 
church  politics,  and  even,  we  read, 
among  her  clergy,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  create  a  scandal. 
Since  certain  doctrines  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  Jesuits  have 
never  been  condemned  as  hereti- 
cal, she  maintains  that  those  doc- 
trines really  express  the  esoteric 
views  of  the  church.  The  baro- 
ness claims  to  have   been    herself 

"an  admitted  member  in  church  politics,  and  at  the  source  and 
heart  of  esoteric  Catholicism."  She  admits  that  "  among  the  un- 
initiated members  of  the  church,  numbering  both  humble  priests 
and  laymen,  are  to  be  found  types  of  the  truest,  purest  Christians." 
But  Romanism,  she  adds,  to  be  understood,  "must  be  traced  to 
its  source,  and  it  is  to  the  College  of  Cardinals  in  Rome,  and  the 
'Propaganda,'  one  must  look  for  the  true  confirmation  of  its 
spirit." 

The  teachings  of  the  institution,  she  says,  fall  under  two  dis- 
tinct headings.     We  read : 

"First:  Those  for  the  uninitiated,  or  the  sheep.  Second:  Those 
for  the  initiated,  or  the  shepherds.  In  other  words,  there  is  exo- 
teric and  esoteric  Catholicism.  With  the  exoteric  doctrines  it  finds 
means  to  defend  itself  against  attack,  and  retreats  always  behind 


the  bulwarks  of  Christian  ethics.  1 1  proclaims  charity,  sincerity, 
justice,  altruism,  professes  from  the  pulpits  the  Gospel  oi  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thus  deludes  its  adversaries,  who  fall  back  disheart- 
ened and  abandon  a  systematic  attack 

"Jesuitism  is  but  esoteric  Catholicism  made  tangible.  It  is  the 
heart  and  spirit  of  the  whole  system;  and  whether  or  not  there 
have  been,  and  still  be,  popes  and  prelates  who  are  covertly  hos- 
tile to  its  necessary  hegemony,  they  are  aware  that  if  Catholicism 
and  papacy  are  to  last,  Jesuitism  is  absolutely  indispensable  for 
their  justification  ;  were  it  otherwise,  Rome,  following  the  course 
she  has  always  pursued  in  denouncing  unsound  doctrines  of  a  the- 
ological nature,  would  have  been  forced  to  call  upon  the  Jesuits  in 
Vatican  Council  to  disown  and  repudiate  the  unsound  moral  teach- 
ings of  a  whole  host  of  Jesuit  authors  ;  or  failing  to  obey  this  order 
banish  the  Jesuits  from  the  church.  Rome  has  never  attempted 
either.     The  Jesuits  are  the  bold  cynics  who  meet  with  a  sneer  the 

faltering  Christian  doubtful  of  his 
power  to  reach  salvation ;  they 
are  the  mockers  of  those  seeking 
more  light  on  intellectual  doubts. 
They,  the  modern  Pyrrhonists, 
emboldened  by  their  Greek  proto- 
type, reply  now,  to  the  seeker  of 
truth,  as  Pilate  'once  replied  to 
Christ,  '  What  is  Truth  ?  '  " 

It  is  said  that  the  baroness's 
present  leaning  is  toward  the 
Methodist  denomination,  to  which 
she  was  attracted  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Dr.  Charles  L.  Goodell, 
pastor  of  Calvary  Church,  New 
York  city,  the  largest  Methodist 
church  in  the  country.  Her  book  is 
dedicated  "  To  the  Rev.  C.  L.  G." 


THE   BARONESS   VON   ZEDTWITZ, 

Whose  repudiation  of  the  Roman-Catholic  faith  caused  much  com- 
ment at  the  time  in  the  religious  papers.  She  now  publishes  a  book, 
which  is  likely  to  stir  up  discussion  in  both  the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  press. 

or   the    results    proclaimed, 


CLOSE  OF  A  GREAT  RE- 
VIVAL  CAMPAIGN. 

~\  T  O  other  topic  has  occupied 
-^  ^  as  much  space  in  the  relig- 
ious press  during  recent  weeks  as 
the  revival  campaign  of  Messrs. 
Torrey  and  Alexander  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close  in  Philadelphia. 
With  only  one  or  two  exceptions 
the  papers  have  spoken  of  it  as  a 
triumphant  success,  by  which 
thousands  of  souls  have  been  led 
to  Christ.  The  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer, a  Quaker  organ  of  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love,  stands 
almost  alone  in  its  immunity  from 
the  infectious  enthusiasm.  Even 
The  Catholic  Standard  and  Times 
(Philadelphia)  refrains  from  crit- 
icizing "  the  methods  employed 
on  the  ground  that  " so  long  as 
there  is  any  good  accomplished  by  those  who  profess  to  be 
animated  by  zeal  for  a  Christian  life,  it  is  not  the  part  of  Catholics 
to  be  critical  unless  there  be  downright  blasphemy  or  impious  pre- 
sumption." On  the  whole,  the  press  devote  much  space  to  reports 
and  anecdotes  of  the  revival,  and  very  little  to  any  critical  discus- 
sion of  its  methods.  They  are  full  of  such  incidents  as  the  fol- 
lowing, which  are  recorded  by  Mr.  George  T.  B.  Davis  in  the 
Chicago  Advance  (Congregationalist) : 

"God's  spirit  is  being  poured  out  mightily  in  Philadelphia. 
Each  day  the  movement  grows  in  power  and  fervor.  Such  re- 
markable enthusiasm  is  aroused  at  the  meetings  night  after  night 
that  as  the  people  get  on  the  street-cars,  after  leaving  the  armory, 
they  make  them  resound  for  miles  with  revival  hymns.     Lastnight 
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I  witnessed  the  most  striking  demonstration  of  revival  fervor  that 
I  have  seen  outside  the  meetings  since  coming  to  Philadelphia. 
A  crowd  of  thirty  or  more  boarded  a  street-car,  and  taking  their 
seats  sang  all  the  way  uptown.  Starting  with  the 'Glory  Song,' 
they  followed  with  the  new  favorite,  'Grace  Enough  for  Me,"  'Tell 
Mother  I'll  Be  There,'  and  'I  Surrender  All.'  The  street-car  was 
transformed  into  a  revival  meeting,  for  in  addition  to  the  singers 
inside,  three  workers  were  on  the  platform  earnestly  engaged  in 
personal  work.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  end  of  the  line  the 
motorman  was  converted 

"The  revival  flame  is  being  spread  daily  through  the  new  inven- 
tion by  which  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Torrey  and  the  songs  of  Mr. 
Alexander  are  carried  over  the  telephone  wires  directly  to  the 
homes  of  the  people.  Mr.  Alexander  has  received  a  letter  telling 
how  one  girl  was  so  impressed  by  listening  to  the  service  over  the 
phone  that,  instead  of  attending  a  dance  party,  she  went  to  the 
armory  and  gave  her  heart  to  God 

"Through  these  modern  inventions  the  revival  flame  is  being 
carried  to  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  city.  One  of  the  opera- 
tors at  a  telephone  exchange  wrote  to  Mr.  Alexander  telling  how 
the  gospel  message  over  the  wires  had  been  of  lasting  blessing  to 
her." 

In  The  Christiati  Work  and  Evangelist  (Non-sectarim,  New 
York)  we  read  : 

"Striking  moral  results  of  the  revival  are  already  being  wit- 
nessed. The  policemen  in  the  three  districts  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  armory  declare  that  they  have  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
since  the  revival  began  ;  while  one  day  when  the  magistrates 
appeared  for  the  hearings  in  these  districts  not  a  single  prisoner 
was  arraigned,  an  event,  it  is  stated,  that  has  rarely,  if  ever,  hap- 
pened before.  Saloon-keepers,  too,  have  noticed  a  gradual  loss  of 
trade,  many  of  them  doing  scarcely  a  third  of  their  usual  amount 
of  business." 

Sabbath  Reading  (New  York)  states  that  several  prisoners  in  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  have  been  converted  as  an 
indirect  result  of  the  revival  meetings,  and  that  in  a  certain  Penn- 
sylvania town  one  hundred  persons  were  converted  simply  through 
reading  the  reports.  The  Journal  and  Messenger  (Cincinnati) 
names  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars  as  the  probable  cost  of  the 
meetings.  Among  the  occasional  notes  of  criticism  recurs  the 
charge  that  Dr.  Torrey  in  his  preaching  lays  too  much  stress  upon 
the  subject  of  future  punishment.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
esting to  cite  some  passages  from  one  of  his  sermons  on  hell,  de- 
livered in  Philadelphia.  He  is  reported  (in  The  Union  Gospel 
News,  Cleveland,  Ohio)  to  have  said  : 

"  I  wish  I  could  believe  that  there  is  no  hell ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
I  could  believe  that  all  men  would  repent  and  come  to  Jesus,  so 
that  no  hell  would  be  necessary.  Of  course.  I  say  that  if  men  will 
not  accept  Christ  and  give  up  sin  there  must  be  and  there  ought 
to  be  a  hell;  that  it  is  for  the  glory  of  God  that  under  those  cir- 
cumstances there  should  be  some  prison  to  lock  them  up  in.  J 
wish  I  could  believe  that  all  men  would  give  up  sin.  No  man  ever 
tried  harder  than  I  did  to  believe  it,  and  there  was  a  time  that  I 
persuaded  myself  that  all  men  would  be  brought  to  repentance  and 
be  saved,  and  that  is  what  I  used  to  preach  ;  but  as  I  went  on 
studying  the  Bible  I  found  that  my  arguments  would  not  hold 
water,  and  I  came  to  a  place  where  I  was  obliged  to  either  give 
up  my  Bible  or  this  belief.  I  could  not  give  up  my  Bible,  because 
I  had  found  proof,  in  it  that  it  was  the  unerring  Word  of  God,  and 
I  could  not  twist  its  contents  to  suit  my  preconceived  notion. 

"  If  a  man  preaches  outright  what  this  Book  teaches  about  sin  a 
great  many  people  will  say  harsh  and  unkind  things  about  him. 
No  man  can  preach  the  truth  as  it  is  in  this  Book  without  being 
called  narrow  and  harsh  and  cruel.  As  to  being  narrow.  I 
haven't  the  slightest  desire  to  be  called  broader  than  Jesus  Christ, 
for  I  know  that  if  I  am  broader  than  Jesus  Christ  I  am  sure  to  be 
wrong.  As  to  being  cruel,  I  would  rather  be  called  cruel  for  being 
kind  than  not  to  be  cruel  in  order  that  I  might  be  called  kind. 

"  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  there  is  a  hell.  A  great  many  peo- 
ple will  tell  you  that  all  scholarly  preachers  nowadays  have  given 
up  the  belief  in  the  old-fashioned  orthodox  hell.  It  is  true  that 
some  scholarly  preachers  have  given  up  the  preaching  of  hell,  but 
never  for  reasons  of  scholarship.     They  have  done  it  for  purely 


speculative  and   sentimental  reasons.     No   man  who   is   a  good 
Greek  scholar  can  take  his  Bible  and  study  the  subject  thoroughly 

and  not  believe  in  an  eternal  hell 

"O  men  and  women,  don't  wait  until  to-morrow.  Hell  is  cer- 
tain. Hell  is  awful,  and  there  is  only  one  way  of  escape.  Christ. 
That  door  is  open  to-night.  No  one  can  guarantee  that  it  will  be 
open  to-morrow  night." 

A  protest  against  the  revival  methods  of  Messrs.  Torrey  and 
Alexander  appears  in  The  Friends'  Intelligencer,  from  which  we 
quote : 

"We  are  constrained  to  feel  that  the  constant  effort  to  frighten 
men  and  women  into  a  profession  of  religious  feeling,  and  eloquent 
appeals  based  upon  the  theologic  conceptions  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
do  not  tend  to  the  development  of  the  divine  life  in  the  soul.  We 
hold  that  mankind  have  always  been  the  children  of  God,  and 
hence  need  no  profession  of  belief  nor  acceptance  of  some  idea  of 
sacrifice  to  become  the  objects  of  his  love  and  care 

"We  can  not  rationally  hope  for  great  success  in  quickening 
religious  life  as  the  result  of  applying  seventeenth-century  theo- 
logic tests  to  twentieth-century  seekers  after  truth.  We  are  forced 
to  the  rational  conclusion  that  when  the  emotional  excitement 
created  by  vast  crowds  of  people,  stirring  music,  and  impassioned 
appeal  have  passed  away,  little  real  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
genuine  conversion  to  a  knowledge  of  God  in  us,  which  alone 
avails  to  make  us  better  men  and  women,  will  be  apparent." 


RELIGION   AS   A   CAUSE  OF  MENTAL 
DERANGEMENT. 

HP  HE  religious  symptoms  that  appear  so  frequently  in  dementia 
-*■  have  often  led  to  the  charge  that  too  much  religion  unbal- 
ances the  mind.  "  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself,"  was  an  expres- 
sion that  may  have  had  its  root  in  this  idea,  and  many  since  Fes  his 
have  entertained  the  notion  that  religious  excitement  might  be  too 
much  for  feeble  mentalities,  altho  few  have  probably  given  this  as 
a  reason  for  rejecting  the  call  of  the  Gospel.  At  a  recent  national 
convention  of  German  specialists  in  insanity  this  question  was 
brought  up,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  among  all  the  savants 
present  not  one  knew  of  a  case  of  insanity  caused  by  religion,  and 
the  majority  declared  that  such  a  thing  is  impossible.  This  inter- 
esting fact  is  reported  by  Dr.  Hermann  Werner  in  the  new  apolo- 
getical  journal,  Glauben  und  Wissen  (Stuttgart),  edited  by  Dr.  E. 
Dennert.     Dr.  Werner  goes  on  to  say,  in  part : 

It  is  a  noticeable  phenomenon  that  in  the  best  of  modern  works 
on  psychiatry  no  religion  as  such,  and,  still  less,  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, is  mentioned  as  a  source  of  mental  disease.  For  many- 
years  the  book  of  Prof.  Dr.  Emil  Kraepelin  has  been  the  leading 
exposition  of  this  science,  yet  among  the  causes  of  lunacy  he  says 
nothing  at  all  about  religion  or  Christianity.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  classic  work  of  Dr.  W.  Griessinger  on  the  "  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics  of  Mental  Diseases."  This  savant  indeed  discusses 
also  menial  derangement  in  its  religious  garb,  but  declares  that 
"in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  religious  phases  in  which  melan- 
choly finds  its  expression  are  only  symptoms  of  an  already  exist- 
ing disease,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  causes  of  this." 
Practically  the  same  position  is  taken  in  the  prominent  text-book 
of  Dr.  R.  von  Krafft-Ebing  on  psychiatry,  who  briefly  mentions 
among  the  predispositional  causes  of  lunacy  religious  creed  and 
confession,  but  declares  that  this  is  the  case  only  when  from  other 
causes  there  is  a  strong  natural  inclination  to  the  development  of 
mental  aberrations. 

In  view  of  this  practical  unanimity  among  the  specialists  it  is  a 
matter  for  surprise  that  currently  the  charge  is  raised  that  Chris- 
tianity is  to  be  blamed  for  much  of  the  mental  derangement  among 
its  confessors.  But  every  careful  observer  in  this  field  of  research 
knows  that  even  educated  men  are  sadly  ignorant  of  the  advance 
made  and  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  modern  development  of 
this  science.  It  is  simply  an  old  prejudice,  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  by  the  opponents  of  Christianity,  that  it 
easily  produces  mental  derangement  among  its  followers.  Indeed, 
this  conviction  is  sometimes  found  even  among  the  adherents  of 
Christianity  itself,  who  thereby  wish  to  warn  against  an  exaggerated 
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type  of  pietism  as  involving  a  great  danger.  According  to  these 
views,  heartfelt  experiences  of  contrition,  enthusiastic  feelings 
of  happiness,  useless  w  orrying  about  Biblical  and  theological 
problems,  and  doubts  as  to  the  state  of  one's  soul  have  unbalanced 
the  minds  of  believers.  How  often  the  charge  is  made  that  the 
intense  reading  and  study  of  the  prophetic  books  and  especially  of 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  have  produced  either  an  exalted  state 
of  spiritual  pride  that  practically  amounted  to  derangement,  or  a 
corresponding  state  of  despair!  Have  not  the  visions  of  heaven 
and  hell,  the  fear  of  having  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  the 
excess  of  spiritual  exercises,  prayers,  fastings,  visiting  of  church 
service  caused  religious  fanaticism  amounting  to  lunacy? 

In  reply  to  all  of  these  questions,  the  actual  facts  in  the  case,  as 
these  are  laid  bare  by  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  phenomena 
under  consideration,  indeed  show  that  at  times  mental  derange- 
ment shows  a  religious  type  and  coloring.  The  history  of  mental 
■derangement  shows  this  and  instances  of  this  kind  will  come  under 
the  observation  of  every  careful  reader.  But  in  so  far  as  these 
have  been  examined  scientifically,  the  fact  has  in  every  case  been 
■demonstrated,  that  whenever  any  religious  mania  showed  itself, 
there  had  been  a  state  of  mental  decrepitude,  or  defective  mental 
powers,  so  that  religious  creed  and  activity  at  best  and  at  most 
furnished  the  occasion,  but  never  the  cause,  of  lunacy  of  a  milder 
or  violent  kind. 

The  writer  of  this  article  then  enters  upon  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  special  phenomena  to  be  considered  in  this  connection,  psy- 
chologically, theologically,  and  historically,  including  such  mys- 
terious matters  as  the  "  devil's  possession  "  in  the  French  province 
•of  Savoy  in  1857,  and  finally  reaches  the  conclusion  that  in  view 
of  the  actual  and  attested  facts  as  furnished  by  the  science  of  psy- 
chiatry it  must  be  claimed,  not  that  religion  or  Christianity  is  pro- 
ductive of  mental  derangement,  but  rather  that  it  is  a  preventive. 
Not  religion,  not  piety,  not  Christianity,  but  rather  those  opposite, 
unbelief,  atheism,  and  the  like,  appear  in  the  records  of  human 
manias  as  cause  of  such  evils.  In  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others, 
•he  adds,  exact  research  does  not  confirm,  but  overthrows,  old  prej- 
udices against  Christianity. —  Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest.  

A   SCIENTIST'S   PLEA   FOR   CHURCH- 
MEMBERSHIP. 

IN  view  of  the  oft-alleged  and  oft-denied  antagonism  between 
the  scientific  and  the  religious  mind  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Henry  I.  Pritchett,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  in  a  recent  volume  named  "What  is  Religion?" 
advances  a  plea  for  church-membership,  a  plea  based  upon  his 
belief  in  the  validity  and  the  demands  of  the  religious  life.  The 
question  of  church-membership  in  this  case  is  only  put  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  religious  man — "  one  who  believes  that  religion  is  a 
life,  not  a  profession,  one  who  seeks  to  nourish  in  his  own  heart 
the  things  that  make  for  truth  and  justice  and  mercy."  Such  a 
one,  the  writer  asserts,  must  recognize  at  the  outset  that  "the 
organizations  which  exist  among  us  to-day  calling  themselves 
churches  have  the  advantages  and  the  weaknesses  of  other  human 
organizations."  With  a  certain  judicial  tone  he  asserts  that  "  much 
of  what  the  churches  do  commends  religion  to  men  ;  a  large  part 
of  that  which  they  do  has  but  little  effect  either  for  or  against  re- 
ligion ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  what  the  churches  do,  unfortu- 
nately, discredits  religion."  He  ventures  even  further  in  stating 
the  negative  side  of  the  question  as  to  the  dependence  of  the  relig- 
ious life  upon  the  church.     Thus  : 

"That  the  church  is  not  indispensable  to  the  perpetuation  and 
progress  of  religion  seems  clear.  Its  inefficiency  as  a  religious 
agency  is  the  most  evident  part  of  its  history.  It  does  not  seem 
impossible  that  religion  among  men  may  some  day  be  so  devel- 
oped that  the  church  as  a  formal  organization  may  be  trans- 
formed ;  it  may  come  to  occupy  toward  theology  some  such  atti- 
tude as  the  chemical  society  occupies  toward  chemistry,  or  some 
other  agency  may  take  its  place." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  church- 


membership  has,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  little  to  do  with  the  im 
perfections  and  limitations  of  the  church.  The  life  in  the  soul 
and  its  development  is  essentially  individualistic.  "There  is  per- 
haps no  other  form  of  human  development  which  lends  itsell  less 
easily  to  the  purposes  and  the  machinery  of  an  organization  than 
that  divine  life  in  the  individual  human  soul."  Tin-  writer  indi- 
cates where  the  emphasis  should  be  laid  by  the  inquiring  mind 
who  seeks  to  mediate  between  the  needs  of  the  religious  life  and 
the  opportunities  offered  by  those  organizations  which  address 
themselves  to  spiritual  culture.     We  quote  : 

"  When  the  man  of  scientific  training  considers  the  organization 
of  the  church  as  it  stands  to-day,  he  will,  if  he  follows  the  scien- 
tific method,  be  less  interested  in  the  historical  consistency  of  the 
claims  of  the  church  than  he  will  in  that  which  the  church  at 
present  represents.  For  example,  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
trace  a  logical  connection  between  the  simple  teaching  of  Jesus 
and  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  temporal  sovereignty  over 
certain  sections  of  Italy.  Such  an  inquiry  is  interesting  and  of 
value;  but  it  is  in  a  certain  sense  academic,  and  ought  not  for  a 
moment  to  blind  the  eyes  of  an  intelligent  man  to  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  to-day  one  of  the  great  organized  moral 
forces  which  make  for  law  and  order  and  righteousness.  One 
can  not  disregard,  if  he  would,  the  place  which  the  church  has 
come  to  play  in  our  larger  social  and  political  life.  And  this  is  a 
consideration  which  very  young  men  are  inclined  to  place  in  alto- 
gether too  small  a  perspective.  Few  of  us  are  commissioned  to 
reorganize  society  or  to  recast  its  social,  religious,  or  political 
divisions.  For  most  men  the  greatest  usefulness  lies,  as  does  the 
greatest  happiness,  in  doing  their  work  in  the  world  in  harmony 
with  the  organizations  which  society  has  slowly  adopted,  and  in 
supporting  through  these  such  reforms  as  commend  themselves  to 
their  judgment. 

"That  which  we  call  Christianity  to-day  means  different  things 
in  its  organized  form  in  different  countries.  It  no  longer  means, 
and  has  never  meant  since  the  church  became  an  organization, 
a  true  reflection  of  the  simple  life  and  high  spiritual  ideals  of  its 
founder.  Christianity,  even  in  its  organized  form,  is  no  longer  a 
creed,  but  a  visible  expression  of  the  gradually  growing,  gradually 
advancing  conscience  of  the  race  ;  and  as  such  it  is  the  product  of 
the  labor  of  religious  men  both  in  and  out  of  the  church.  Darwin 
and  Spencer  and  Tyndall  have  helped  to  mold  the  church  of  to- 
day no  less  truly  than  Luther  and  Zwingli  and  Wesley.  It  is  true 
that  the  expression  of  the  spiritual  ideals  of  an  age  through  an 
organization  will  always  fall  short  of  those  ideals  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  great  leaders.  This  inertia  is  characteristic  of  all  organiza- 
tions and  need  cause  no  surprise  or  resentment.  Organizations 
never  lead,  men  lead.  Religious  organizations  will  always  be 
slower  than  religious  leaders  in  their  appreciation  of  truth,  but 
this  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  fact  that  such  organiza- 
tions offer  to  us  men,  with  our  complex  human  nature,  the  way  to 
a  better  fellowship  and  a  deeper  inspiration." 

The  author  states  the  difficulty  the  man  of  scientific  training  feels 
in  subscribing  to  the  creed  of  the  orthodox  Christian  churches. 
"All  their  training  in  science  is  against  that  attitude  of  mind  which 
permits  a  man  or  an  organization  to  hold  on  to  a  creed  or  to  a  for- 
mula in  which  they  no  longer  believe."  "  The  whole  idea  of  a  creed 
as  a  test  of  religious  fellowship  seems  to  them  indefensible  and 
artificial."  Even  here  the  writer  professes  to  find  outweighing 
considerations. 

"As  one  recalls  his  own  life  he  realizes  that  what  the  church 
has  brought  to  the  world  has  been  largely  independent  of  and 
apart  from  these  personal  tests.  As  one  looks  back  on  the  associ- 
ations of  his  life,  as  he  reads  the  noble  words  of  the  church  serv- 
ice and  of  the  church  prayers,  he  finds  that  his  heart  stirs  with 
the  memory.  There  are  few  words  in  our  language  so  closely  in- 
terwoven with  the  best  human  aspirations,  with  the  sincerest 
spiritual  outgoings,  as  those  services  of  the  church  which  we 
associate  with  the  solemn  acts  of  life.  What  other  words  have 
brought  comfort  to  so  many  hearts  as  the  triumphant  passages  of 
the  service  for  the  dead?  How  it  binds  all  men  together  to  believe 
in  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  hope!  Shall  the  man  of  science 
deny  himself  and  his  children  the  joy  and  the  comfort  of  this  fel- 
lowship  because  he  can  not  subscribe  to  the  creed  which  the 
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church  prescribes,  a  creed  which  as  time  goes  on  sits  more  and 
more  lightly  on  the  consciences  of  the  leaders  of  the  church?  It 
is  this  question  which  the  religious  man  of  scientific  training  and 
habits  of  thought  finds  it  difficult  to  answer;  and  the  nature  of  the 
answer  will  depend  not  alone  on  the  intelligence  and  intellectual 
honesty  of  the  man,  but  also  on  his  general  philosophy  of  lite  and 
the  part  which  his  emotions  play  in  that  life." 

The  answer  which  the  writer  as  a  man  of  science  gives  to  the 
question  is  an  exhortation  "  not  to  let  any  formal  creed  stand  in 
the  way  of  fellowship  "  where  the  religious  life  is  found  to  be 
quickened  by  association  with  some  body  of  professing  Christians. 


CONTRASTS  IN  THE  CHARACTERS  OF  JESUS 

AND  PAUL. 

T)AUL  never  became  entirely  subdued  to  the  spirit  of  love 
J-  which  he  preached  with  almost  lyrical  intensity  and  rapture, 
and  in  this  point  he  showed  his  inferiority  to  Jesus,  says  Prof.  H. 
Weinel,  of  the  University  of  Jena,  in  his  volume  on  "  St.  Paul :  the 
Man  and  His  Work."  He  was  always  ready  to  hate  and  damn 
those  who  opposed  his  work  and  his  ideas  of  the  truth  ;  and  the 
kingly  serenity  and  genial  humor  with  which  Jesus  sometimes  met 
opposition  are  in  strong  contrast  with  the  foam  and  tempest  of 
Paul's  indignant  protestations  against  moral  delinquency,  hypoc- 
risy, or  the  defeat  of  Christianity  through  Judaizing  attacks. 
Professor  Weinel  says  that  Paul  "  even  wanted  to  strike  a  sinner 
dead  by  his  curse."     To  quote  this  writer  more  fully : 

"  The  apostle's  vehement  temperament  was  never  completely 
subdued  by  his  ideal :  Peace,  joy,  love,  long-suffering,  gentleness. 
Even  as  a  Christian  he  could  still  hate  hotly,  damn  and  curse  pas- 
sionately. True,  this  man  no  longer  knows  personal  hatred  and 
individual  vengeance,  yet  even  then  too,  when  he  launches  an- 
athema at  the  opponents  of  his  sacred  cause,  we  can  hardly  any 
longer  recognize  him.  The  'wo'  of  Jesus  has  certainly  quite  a 
different  sound  from  his  apostle's  words,  such  as  these  :  'Yet  even 
if  we,  or  if  an  angel  from  heaven,  were  to  preach  to  you  contrary 
to  what  I  have  preached  unto  you,  may  he  be  accursed  !  I  have 
said  it  before  and  I  repeat  it  now:  If  any  one  preaches  another 
gospel  to  you,  may  he  be  accursed.'  Or,  when  he  concludes  his 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  with  these  words :  'If  any  man 
loveth  not  the  Lord,  let  him  be  anathema.  Love  and  execration 
side  by  side,  surely  not  after  the  same  mind  as  was  in  Christ  Jesus  ! 
Just  such  zeal  for  the  good  cause  brought  forth  at  a  later  period 
that  terrible  'love'  of  the  church  which  haled  the  heretic  to  the 
stake." 

The  professor  thinks  that,  like  the  lady  in  Hamlet,  Paul  "doth 
protest  too  much."  He  defends  himself  against  the  charges  his 
enemies  heap  upon  him  with  excessive  vehemence,  while  Jesus 
meets  the  arraignment  of  slanderous  tongues  without  the  slightest 
exhibition  of  impatience  or  excitement.  In  Professor  Weinel's 
words : 

"  Paul  stands  again  in  similar  violent  contrast  to  Jesus  in  the 
matter  of  his  frequent  oaths  and  asseverations,  so  entirely  different 
from  the  triumphant  clearness,  candor,  and  truthfulness  of  Jesus. 
How  kingly  are  Jesus's  words  about  the  slanders  his  enemies  cir- 
culated against  him  !  They  say  :  '  When  he  goes  to  visit  publicans 
and  sinners,  he  does  so  in  order  to  gormandize  and  indulge  him- 
self.' How  does  he  answer  them?  'Whereunto  shall  I  liken  this 
generation?  It  is  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  market-places, 
and  calling  out  to  their  playmates :  we  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  did 
not  dance  ;  we  wailed,  and  ye  did  not  beat  your  breasts.  For 
John  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking  (living  as  an  ascetic),  and 
they  said,  he  hath  a  devil !  The  Son  of  Man  came  eating  and 
drinking  and  they  said:  Behold,  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine- 
bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.'  Paul  is  fain  to  defend 
himself  otherwise.  He  too  can  be  proud  and  majestic,  but  he  is 
always  excited  and  vehement ;  he  does  not  stand  superior  to  all 
reproaches  in  purity  aloof.  No,  he  must  passionately  plead  for 
credence." 

Paul  was  also  too  fond  of  confirming  with  an  oath  the  assevera- 
tions he  so  emphatically  made,  says  Professor  Weinel.    Jesus 


condemned  the  oath  as  an  inventionjof  the  devil.  Sometimes  the 
adjuration  of  the  Apostle  was  so  supervacuous  that  it  degenerated 
into  idle,  almost  flippant  expletive.  Speaking  of  this  habit  of 
Paul  the  writer  declares  : 

"  Unfortunately  he  often  has  recourse  to  that  old  weapon  of  his 
own  and  of  all  peoples — the  oath — of  which  Jesus  in  his  plain  way 
said  it  came  of  the  evil  one  :  for  it  is  only  a  compulsory  truth- 
telling,  forced  from  an  insincere  nature.  Paul's  oath,  'God  is  my 
witness,'  may  on  many  occasions  merely  have  been  an  old  Jewish 
habit ;  sometimes  he  may  have  used  it  to  strengthen  an  appeal  to 
his  readers'  hearts,  as  when  he  assures  the  Romans — calling  God 
to  witness  that  he  always  prays  for  them  :  for  all  that  it  remains  a 
bad  habit,  and  causes  a  certain  repulsion  in  us,  especially  when 
Paul  makes  use  of  this  expression  to  assure  his  congregation  of 
his  love.  Its  use  is  more  pardonable  when  he  has  to  defend  him- 
self against  base  reproaches ;  yet  even  then  we  feel  that  it  is 
scarcely  worthy  of  his  own  better  self  when  he  thus  defends  him- 
self against  an  almost  silly  reproach :  '  I  call  God  to  witness 
against  my  own  soul  that  it  was  only  to  spare  you  I  did  not  come 
to  Corinth.'" 

While  Jesus  took  a  conservative  view  with  regard  to  the  law 
and  quoted  it  as  authority  to  his  hearers.  Paul  never  seems  to  have 
recognized  or  appreciated  the  point  of  view  from  which  his  Jewish 
adversaries  regarded  the  subjects  of  early  controversy.  He  was 
sometimes  unjust  and  unfair  in  argument,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  condescended  to  word  jugglery,  says  the  writer  we  are 
quoting.     Thus : 

"Paul  did  not  always  do  full  justice  to  his  opponents  in  contro- 
versy. He  neither  appreciated  their  motives  nor  the  strength  of 
their  historical  position,  which  they  derived  from  the  essentially 
more  conservative  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  law.  But  Paul  had  the 
spirit  of  history  on  his  side,  and  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  as  well." 

He  concludes  by  declaring  of  Paul: 

"  His  keen  intellect  and  his  Pharisaic  training  led  him  to  employ 
more  than  one  quibble,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  they 
were  more  to  him  than  mere  means  in  his  controversies  about  the 
letter  of  Scripture." 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Eaton,  often  identified  as  "  Mr.  Rockefeller's  pastor,''  advocates 
the  establishment  of  a  "community  parlor"  in  every  church,  where  people  who 
have  no  suitable  places  of  their  own  in  which  to  receive  their  friends  may  meet 
and  gossip. 

"Friends  of  true  religion,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "will  rejoice 
greatly  to  learn  that  it  has  at  last  received  the  approval  of  the  most  fashionable 
people,  who  are  now  holding  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  in  the  St.  Regis  Hotel." 
The  news  item  which  called  forth  this  comment  was  as  follows  :  "Three  hundred 
young  women,  handsomely  clothed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  crowded  the  banquet- 
ing hall  of  the  St.  Regis  Hotel,  yesterday  afternoon,  in  attendance  on  a  religious 
meeting  that  was  being  held  there  by  three  earnest  young  society  women,  who 
wish  to  lead  the  women  members  of  their  own  set  into  a  knowledge  of  the  joys  of 
a  Christian  life." 

Small  mirrors  on  the  backs  of  church  pews,  to  enable  the  worshipers, 
while  bending  to  pray,  to  see  if  their  hats  are  on  straight,  is  the  latest  up-to-date 
church  improvement.  We  learn  from  The  Westminster  ( Philadelphia)  that  "  a 
New  York  firm  puts  in  the  soul-satisfying  equipment  for  three  hundred  dollars." 
Further:  "A  Western  agency  advertises  it  has  already  put  in  several  'See  if  your 
hat's  on  straight  plants.'  Why  not  also  make  the  ceiling  or  different  parts  of 
the  overhead  interior  one  mirror  or  set  of  mirrors  ?  The  women  can  use  the  seat- 
back  little  mirrors  while  they  pray,  and  the  men  could  use  the  overhead  ones  to 
look  at  the  back-tops  of  their  own  bald  heads  to  see  if  the  feather-work  was  in 
good  shape.    What  an  aid  to  devotion  all  this  would  be  ! " 

The  Pittsburg  Observer  (Roman  Catholic)  regards  the  various  recent  mani- 
festations of  radical  theology  in  Germany  as  signs  that  Lutheranism  is  dying  out 
in  that  country.  To  quote:  "In  Berlin  there  is  the  case  of  a  certain  Pastor 
Fischer,  who  has  openly  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  yet  has  not  been  dis- 
missed from  his  pulpit.  In  Bremen  it  was  discovered  that  a  pastor  had  for  years 
refused  to  use  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  in  baptizing  children.  After  long 
consideration  the  authorities  kave  decided  that  these  baptisms  are  to  be  regarded 
as  correct !  Recently  a  candidate  for  a  pulpit  in  the  Rhine  province  preached  a 
trial  sermon  in  which  he  declared  that  Christianity  had  defied  its  founder,  as 
Greece  and  Rome  defied  Hercules  and  Romulus.  The  authorities  refuse.!  him 
the  pastorate,  but  allowed  him  to  take  a  position  as  a  teacher  in  a  high  school 
where  he  will  have  to  give  instruction  in  catechism,  Bible  history,  and  kindred 
subjects  !  The  students  of  Berlin  and  Leipsic  have  appealed  to  the  government 
for  more  liberty,  declaring  that  all  adherence  to  a  creed  or  confession  of  faith  is 
inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  research  for  which  the  universities  stand.  Thus 
goes  on  the  work  of  destruction  begun  by  Martin  Luther." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


GERMANY    AS   OUR    FUTURE    RIVAL  IN   THIS 
HEMISPHERE. 

THE  time  has  come,  in  the  opinion  of  several  trained  observers 
of  political  tendencies,  to  decide  whether  Germany  shall  be 
our  dearest  friend  or  our  dearest  foe.  There  are  many  reasons 
just  now  for  an  understanding  between  these  two  vigorous  nations, 
says  Mr.  Achille  Viallate,  in  the  Revue  Bleue  (Paris),  and  Dr. 
Albrecht  Wirth,  the  well-known  jurist  and  publicist  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  even  propounds  the  idea  of  a  Germano-American 
alliance,  and  suggests  in  the  (Jrenzbolen  (Le\ps\c)  that  Kaiser  Will- 
iam visit  America  for  the  sake  of  "  interesting  public  opinion  in 
this  direction."  This  alliance,  says  Professor  Wirth,  "would 
remedy  the  present  isolation  of  Germany,  and  render  her  able  to 
contemplate  with  equanimity  the  Franco-English  entente  in  Eu- 
rope." The  advantages  of  such  a  combination  with  the  United 
States  are  evident,  we  are  told  by  the  writer  in  the  Revue  Bleue. 
At  present  it  would  be  folly  for  Germany  to  enter  upon  a  struggle 
with  England  without  the  reenforcement  of  another  great  sea 
Power.  If  France  refuses  to  aid  her,  she  would  find  no  better 
auxiliary  than  the  young  American  fleet,  whose  importance  and 
efficiency  grow  daily. 

Mr.  Viallate  proceeds  to  ask  whether  this  plan  is  realizable  and 
gives  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question.  The  American  citizens 
of  German  origin  would  seem  likely  to  favor  the  plan.  These 
German-Americans  are  numerous.  Germany  has  contributed 
5,000,000  emigrants  to  our  population  since  1820,  and  there  are  now 
about  9,000,000  of  their  descendants  living  in  the  United  States, 
many  of  whom  belong  to  the  professional  classes.  Germans  have 
shown  deep  devotion  for  the  land  of  their  adoption,  but  the  ques- 
tion still  remains,  he  says:  "Would  the  ambitions  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  Germany  become  so  harmonized  as  to  work 
in  accord  ?  Are  they  rather  not  destined  to  cross,  or  even  come 
into  collision?  " 

He  recounts  the  incident  of  Samoa,  and  recalls  Admiral  Die- 
drich's  bearing  toward  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila.  Venezuela  and 
the  German  naval  demonstrations  in   South-American  waters  are 


also  referred  to  as  suggesting  bitches  and  obstacles  to  an  entente. 
It  is  true  that  when  William  I  I  .  found  liimsclt  confronted  with  the 
inflexible  decree  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  be  submitted,  and  tried 
to  make  demonstrations  of  friendship  and  good  feeling,  but  did 
not,  however,  regain  American  confidence.     To  quote  : 

"The  German  Government  since  then  has  not  ceased  to  exhibit 
the  utmost  friendliness  toward  the  United  States.  In  the  differ- 
ence which  recently  arose  between  the  two  States  on  the  question 
of  tariff,  Germany  yielded  to  American  demands,  and  accepted  in 
return  what  were  merely  formal  concessions.  Will  this  gentle 
treatment  of  the  United  States  have  more  success  than  Germany's 
sterner  bearing  toward  France  has  done?  We  doubt  it.  The  dis- 
trust which  public  opinion  in  America  expressed  toward  Germany 
some  little  time  ago  has  by  no  means  disappeared.  The  least  im- 
prudence on  the  part  of  this  European  Power  causes  a  recrudes- 
cence of  ill  feeling  which  might  easily  become  genuine  hostility." 

The  writer  reminds  us  that  half  a  million  Germans  are  already 
settled  in  Brazil,  and  exercise  a  preponderating  influence  there. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  South-American  States  should  long  re- 
main under  the  domination  of  the  feeblest  branch  of  the  Latin 
family.  The  Latin-Americans  will  become  the  Turks  and  Chinese 
of  the  West,  and  Germany  is  likely  to  supplant  them  as  she  has  in 
part  supplanted  their  counterparts  in  Asia.  And,  indeed,  the 
writer  in  the  Grenzboten  also  foretells  the  rise  of  a  German  colo- 
nial empire  under  the  shadow  of  the  Andes,  "which  will  perhaps 
become  the  finest  and  most  permanent  colonial  enterprise  under- 
taken by  old  Europe."  He  concludes  that  Germany  and  the  United 
States  are  destined  to  be  rivals  on  the  American  continent,  not 
allies,  and  adds : 

"  The  entente  cordiale  between  the  United  States  and  Germany 
can  only  be  possible  if  one  of  the  two  Powers  shows  a  willingness 
to  relinquish  some  of  its  most  deeply  rooted  ambitions.  The 
United  States  will  never  abandon  the  role  it  has  elected  to  play  in 
the  New  World.  At  present  no  advances  that  Germany  may 
make  can  persuade  her  to  change  the  cautious  attitude  which  she 
has  always  assumed  in  regard  to  international  questions.  There 
exist,  moreover,  between  these  two  countries  grounds  of  dissension 
which  will  never  be  abolished  excepting  by  Germany's  complete 
abstention  from  political  activity  in  the  region  of  the  Antilles 
and  in  Latin  America." — Translations  made  for The  Literary 
Digest. 


WHAT   HAPPENED   TO  GERMANY  AT  ALGECIRAS. 

The  result  of  trying  to  gather  laurels  from  a  cactus. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


ITALY  S    FEALTY. 


Italy  is  such  a  loyal  friend  that  she  not  only  remains  friendly  to 
Germany,  her  partner  in  the  Dreibund,  but  is  willing  to  be  friendly 
to  France  and   England  too.  — Madder adatsch  (Berlin). 


GERMANY'S    LUCK. 
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REINCARNATION   OF   COUNT   SMORLTORK. 

DICKENS'S  portrayal  of  the  French  traveler  taking  notes  in 
a  foreign  country  and  recording  impressions  somewhat  less 
true  to  fact  than  the  snapshots  of  a  "  jag  camera  "  was  once  looked 
upon  as  an  amusing  bit  of  caricature.  It  appears  from  an  article 
in  the  Paris  Revue  Bleite,  however,  that  it  reflects  like  a  mirror  the 
character  of  some  latter-day  French  literati  when  once  they  pass  be- 
yond the  banlieu  of  Paris.  Once  Frenchmen  seemed  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct appreciation  and  love  of  this  country.  Now,  we  read,  all  this 
is  changed,  and  the  Republic  of  the  West  is  become  a  subject 
for  the  wildest  vagaries  of  French  criticism.  A  writer  named  J. 
Ernest-Charles  has  looked  through  the  works  of  four  Frenchmen 
who  have  recently  traveled  in  America,  and  the  results  of  his  re- 
search, as  given  in  the  Revue  Bleue,  are  certainly  interesting,  not 
to  say  amusing.  When  we  read  that  there  is  neither  social  nor 
political  liberty  in  this  country,  that  the  state  is  becoming  "  year  by 
year  harder  on  those  who  possess  nothing,  and  more  kindly  on  the 
favorites  of  fortune,"  it  seems  as  if  Count  Smorltork  had  passed 
from  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  garden-party  to  the  wider  area  of  obser- 
vation described  by  the  title  of  one  of  the  works  alluded  to, 
"From  New  York  to  New  Orleans." 

Count  Smorltork  I.  appears  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Jules  Huret, 
of  whom  the  reviewer  says  : 

"  As  Mr.  Huret  has  had  considerable  opportunities  of  inquiring 
into  the  intimate  life  of  Americans,  he  has  been  and  still  is  dum- 
founded  at  the  ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  rules  of  social 
politeness  shown  both  by  men  and  women  who  represent  the  rich 
and  cultured  class.  They  do  not  possess  the  refinement  even  of 
the  Old-World  peasant.  This  want  of  politeness  betrays  a  con- 
tempt tor  the  individual.  It  also  reveals  the  faint  conception  they 
have  of  man's  nobility.  The  Americans  hold  that  to  show  polite- 
ness and  consideration  toward  others  does  not  pay.  Let  it  be  so. 
Nevertheless,  the  very  excuse  they  give  shows  the  vice  of  their 
civilization,  which  is  brutal  and  not  moral." 

Anarchism  is  rife  in  the  United  States,  according  to  Count 
Smorltork  II.,  Mr.  Paul  Ghio,  who  professes  to  have  made  a  pro- 
found study  of  the  "revolutionary  agitation,  the  intellectual  an- 
archy, and  the  insurrectionary  anarchy  "  of  this  country.  Count 
Smorltork  III.,  Mr.  Paul  de  Rouviers,  says  that  the  Americans 
have  no  idea  of  liberty,  except  the  liberty  to  get  rich,  prosper,  and 
progress.  The  individual  does  not  scruple  to  trample  upon  all  lib- 
erties save  that  which  he  himself  exercises  in  self -advancement. 

Count  Smorltork  IV.,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  George  Moreau,  al- 
lows that  America  is  a  colossus,  but  a  somewhat  weak-kneed  one. 
He  is  astonished  at  America's  activity.  But  "'the  universal  bluff 
does  not  make  him  believe  in  that  activity."  He  sorrowfully  sees 
the  blemishes  in  "this  fine  American  colossus."  Millions  of 
Americans,  we  are  informed,  have  negro  blood  in  their  veins;  and 
he  believes  that  all  American  women  are  alcoholics.     To  quote  : 

"The  land  teems  with  negroes  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans, 
from  San  Diego  to  Charleston.  They  are  slothful  and  turbulent, 
thieves  and  liars.  They  unite  with  certain  faults  peculiar  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  a  number  of  defects  which  are  in  direct  antith- 
esis to  the  qualities  characteristic  of  this  race.  There  are  many 
marriages,  many  unions,  between  blacks  and  whites,  especially  in 
the  South.  Thus  the  race  becomes  a  mixed  one.  Mr.  George 
Moreau  has  been  struck  with  the  slight  resemblance  between 
South  Carolina  or  Louisiana  and  Massachusetts.  In  place  of  the 
brutal  energy  of  New  York  he  found  at  New  Orleans  Creole  non- 
chalance and  the  happy-go-lucky  improvidence  of  tropical  coun- 
tries. Slowly  but  surely  the  negro  blood  is  infiltrating  its  dissolv- 
ing and  destructive  qualities.  For,  indeed,  the  people  of  the 
North,  when  they  travel  or  work  in  the  South,  are  not  insensible 
to  the  charm  of  the  pretty  quadroons,  and  already  millions  of 
Americans  have  negro  blood  in  their  veins.  Their  character  is 
affected  thereby.  The  negro  blood  threatens  to  undermine  that 
American  energy  which  is  the  first  of  virtues." 

Count  Smorltork,  in  spite  of  his  "penetration,"  is  in  this  case 
evidently  unacquainted  with   the  composition  of  one  American 


beverage  which  he  says  the  American  lady  is  addicted  to.  For 
"the  good  American  colossus,"  like  certain  elephants  we  read  of 
in  the  newspaper,  is,  he  declares,  excessively  fond  of  alcohol.  To 
quote : 

"  In  France  we  carry  on  laudable  but  so  far  absolutely  unsuc- 
cessful campaigns  against  alcoholism.  But  these  campaigns  are 
mere  child's  play.  Yet  we  give  people  the  idea  that  alcoholism  is 
a  disorder  peculiarly  French.  In  America  drinking  deep  is  uni- 
versal, and  as  nothing  in  America  is  done  by  halves,  the  stout 
Americans  always  outstrip  the  feeble  Europeans.  It  is  certain 
that  American  drinks  are  no  laughing  matter,  and  Americans  take 
them  to  an  enormous  extent.  There  are  so  many  American  drunk- 
ards, so  many  alcoholics!  Mr.  George  Moreau  asserts  that  all 
American  women  are  slaves  to  alcoholism.  In  public  they  drink 
pure  Apollinaris  ;  in  private  they  prefer  cocktails  skilfully  drugged. 
To  these  drafts  they  are  glad  to  add  a  little  gin.  Mr.  George 
Moreau,  a  most  conscientious  observer,  says  he  is  sure  that  the 
great  majority  of  women  drink  to  excess." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  this  "conscientious  observer "  adds  that 
"  the  American  constitution  may  possibly  stand  it  now,  but  degen- 
eration is  inevitable.  Enfeeblement,  not  to  say  brutalization.  of 
the  race  is  certain  to  follow."  Mr.  Ernest-Charles,  who  takes  in 
with  gaping  mouth  and  starting  eyes  all  the  statements  of  this 
quadruple  Smorltork,  adds  in  conclusion,  as  if  with  a  deprecating 
yet  triumphant  smile : 

"  The  Americans  are  giants.  We  are  pygmies.  But  we  are  pyg- 
mies of  insatiable  curiosity.  We  have  tried  to  find  out  all  about 
the  life  of  these  giants.  We  still  admire  these  giants,  but,  like 
pygmies  of  intelligence  and  foresight,  we  have  already  learned 
that  these  giants  can  not  very  much  longer  appear  formidable  to 
us." — Translation  made  for  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 


LEOPOLD'S  "HIGH   FINANCE"  IN  THE  KONGO. 

LEOPOLD,  King  of  the  Belgians,  has  been  applying  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Kongo  Free  State,  which  is  his  personal  do- 
main and  estate,  tho  falling  to  the  Belgian  Government  on  his 
death,  very  much  as  certain  insurance-company  officials  in  New 
York  are  alleged  to  have  drawn  upon  their  trust  funds.  Such  is 
the  charge  made  by  Mr.  Felicien  Cattier,  professor  of  colonial 
jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Brussels,  in  his  work  entitled 
"Etude  sur  la  Situation  de  l'Etat  Inde'pendant  du  Congo."  This 
high  authority  asserts  that  the  published  accounts  of  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  Kongo  State  have  been  made  to  show  a 
loss  of  about  $5,500,000  in  a  given  number  of  years.  Within  the 
same  period  Mr.  Cattier  avers  that  the  King  of  the  Belgians  ab- 
stracted secretly  and  dishonorably  from  the  revenue  a  sum  com- 
puted at  $15,000,000.  Again,  the  King,  with  the  professed  motive 
of  covering  this  deficit  of  $5,500,000,  actually  raised  in  the  name 
of  the  Kongo  State  a  loan  of  $25,000,000.  Thus  after  paying  the 
deficit,  the  King,  according  to  Professor  Cattier,  who  has  not 
shrunk  from  risking  his  position  in  the  university  by  making  the 
statement,  has  within  a  decade  made  away  with  $35,000,000,  with- 
out benefiting  the  Kongo  State  a  farthing,  and  at  the  cost  of 
3,000,000  lives  among  the  natives  of  the  country,  whose  common 
verdict  on  the  Leopold  administration  is,  we  are  told,  "  Rubber  is 
death."  The  money  thus  borrowed  through  the  Kongo  Free 
State  King  Leopold  has  employed  in  gratifying  his  "megalo- 
mania." He  has  spent  it  on  public  works.  Mr.  Cattier  thus  an- 
swers the  questions  why  the  Kongo  State  borrowed  so  much  more 
than  the  budgetary  deficits  justified,  and  what  became  of  the 
balance  : 

"The  King  has  thought  himself  entitled  to  dispose  of  the 
Kongolese  treasury  as  tho  he  owned  it.  He  has  thought  himself 
entitled  to  apply  the  resources  of  the  Kongo  to  the  most  divers 
usages,  the  most  remote  from  all  colonial  utility.  The  results  of 
my  examination  .  .  .  allow  one  to  understand  the  nature  and  the 
object  of  the  financial  activity  of  the  State.  The  Sovereign  un- 
derstood that  he  would  not  be  able  to  convince  the  Chambers  as 
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easily  as  he  convinces  his  Ministers,  of  the  advisability  of  his 
projects  for  public  works,  or  the  purity  of  his  esthetic  conceptions. 
Determined  not  to  renounce  these  projects,  however,  he  has 
borrowed  through  the  Kongo  State  the  money  which  was  indispen- 
sable to  his  plans.  He  has  thus  succeeded  in  escaping  all  parlia- 
mentary control,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  ultimately  the  pub- 
lic works  constructed  are  constructed  at  the  cost  of  Belgium. 
The  latter  will  have  to  pay  dearer  for  them  than  if  she  had  con- 
structed them  herself;  first  because  she  could  have  borrowed  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  and  at  par,  and  further  because  it  is  permis- 
sible to  suppose  that  by  invoking  public  tenders,  the  cost  of  these 
public  works  would  have  been  sensibly  reduced." 

Mr.  Cattier  speaks  with  authority  when  he  states  that  Leopold 
has  violated  the  most  elemental  principles  of  colonial  administra- 
tion by  making  direct  pecuniary  drafts  upon  the  colony,  not  to 
mention  the  hideous  cruelties  which  have  been  perpetrated  in 
squeezing  out  contributions  from  the  natives.     To  quote  further: 

"  Such  is  the  secret  of  Kongolese  finances.  We  find  in  them  a 
reaction,  once  again,  of  Kongolese  despotism  on  Belgian  affairs. 
The  Kongo  funds  are  an  instrument  of  political  reaction,  a  means 
of  personal  government  without  and  outside  the  will  of  the  Cham- 
bers. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  the  financial  policy 
of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Kongo  State  violates  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  colonial  administration.  It  is  to-day  universally  rec- 
ognized that  the  metropolis  is  not  entitled  to  draw  from  the  colo- 
nies any  direct  pecuniary  advantage.  .  .  .  Never  has  this  principle 
been  so  outrageously  violated  as  it  has  been  by  the  Kongo  State. 
The  native  population  has  been  oppressed,  ill-treated,  decimated, 
to  permit  the  Sovereign  of  the  Kongo  State  to  avoid  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  him  by  Belgian  law.  Nothing  has  been  done 
in  the  interests  of  these  unfortunate  peoples,  who  by  their  labor 
have  produced  every  year  the  necessary  millions  for  the  realization 
of  sumptuous  public  works  in  Belgium." 


AN   ENGLISH   CABINET  OF  AMATEURS. 

THE  new  British  Cabinet  appear  to  have  exposed  their  flank 
to  a  severe,  scathing  fire  from  the  Opposition  organs.  They 
have  made  concessions  to  the  Labor  party,  in  the  matter  of  trade- 
unions,  which,  in  the  words  of  Public  Opinion  (London),  by  reliev- 
ing such  unions  of  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  officials,  unless 
those  acts  are  authorized  by  the  executive,  enable  such  officials 
to  coerce  employers  and  non-unionists  with  impunity.  They  have 
stultified  themselves,  we  are  repeatedly  told,  by  their  proposed 
vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Milner,  "a  proconsul  who  stands  on  a 
level  with  Clive  and  Hastings,"  a  man  who,  according  to  the  Lon- 
don Spectator,  "  has  rendered  great  and  notable  service  to  the 
nation  as  High  Commissioner  in  Africa."  Even  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  characterizes  the  Liberal  party's  treatment  of  Lord 
Milner  as  "  contemptible."  The  Guardian  (London),  the  Church 
of  England  organ,  speaks  of  the  present  Nonconformist  majority 
as  recalling  by  its  preponderance  the  days  of  Cromwell,  and  re- 
grets that  Cromwell  with  his  great  foreign  policy  is  not  among 
them. 

Meanwhile,  on  real  and  urgent  questions,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  has  done  nothing.  The  Government  has  kept  clear  of 
the  Irish  question,  the  South  African  coolies  question,  and  the  tar- 
iff. As  they  have  bungled  in  South  Africa  and  in  the  labor  prob- 
lem, says  the  strongly  conservative  Blackwood 's  Magazine,  so  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  shown  himself  to  be  no  more 
than  a  wind-bag,  a  mere  Sir  Forcible  Feeble,  hesitating  at  the 
head  of  a  "rag-tag  and  bobtail "  cabinet  who  talk  and  act  like  the 
undergraduate  members  of  a  college  debating  club.     To  quote  : 

"There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  contemporary  history 
than  the  diffidence  of  the  present  Government.  Returned  to 
power  by  an  enormous  majority,  realizing  at  last  its  long-deferred 
ambition,  it  approaches  its  task  with  a  curious  timidity.  Like 
Agag,  it  walks  delicately.  It  is  as  much  afraid  of  putting  its  foot 
in  the  wrong  place  as  an  acrobat  executing  the  dance  among  the 
eggs.     Nor  is  this  all.     Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his 


friends  are  bashful,  as  well  as  timid.  You  would  have  thought 
that  having  brought  back  to  Westminster  the  largest  mob  of  camp- 
followers  that  ever  brought  up  the  tail  of  a  successful  army,  they 
would  have  shown  some  degree  of  confidence  in  calling  the  world's 
attention  to  themselves.     They  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind." 

The  Prime  Minister  is  absolutely  ignorant  of  things  in  South 
Africa,  continues  this  Opposition  writer,  and  merely  fumbles  over 
the  administration  of  that  colony,  which  has  been  accused  of  actu- 
ally enslaving  the  Chinamen  employed  there  in  the  mines.  Speak- 
ing of  Sir  Henry's  feeble  vacillation,  the  writer  proceeds  : 

"  He  is  not  called  to  power  that  he  may  fumble  and  experiment. 
It  is  his  duty  to  think  and  to  act.  All  the  sources  of  knowledge 
are  open  to  him,  and  he  should  be  familiar  by  this  time  with  the 
needs  and  circumstances  of  South  Africa.  Yet  he  freely  confesses 
that  he  is  wofully  in  want  of  information 

"To  deal  with  a  great  colony  in  this  spirit  of  uncertainty  and 
tergiversation  is  fatal  alike  to  England  and  to  her  empire.  And 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  proves  a  yet  greater  feebleness 
in  attempting  to  answer  the  question  of 'Chinese  slavery,' which 
has  brought  him  into  office.  .  .  .  We  have  been  governed  too 
often  by  dangerous  and  fanatical  men.  But  this  is  the  first  time 
in  our  history  that  we  have  been  asked  to  entrust  the  destinies  of 
the  empire  to  a  cabinet  of  amateurs." 

The  blunder   by  which   official   censure   was   passed  on    Lord. 


LIKELY  TO   BE   HOIST   BY   HIS   OWN    PETARD.'' 

—Judy  (London). 

Milner  has  added  to  the  discredit  of  the  Liberal  Ministry,  altho 
TJie  Morning  Leader  (London)  says  : 

"Lord  Milner 's  consent  to  the  flogging  of  coolies  violated  our- 
traditions.  It  violated  our  undertaking  to  China.  It  violated  Mr. 
Lyttelton's  pledges  to  the  House  of  Commons— in  each  case  a; 
distinct  breach  of  honor  and  duty  which  nothing  could  excuse. 
Lord  Milner's  whole  attitude  has  shown  that  he  weighs  this  triple- 
dishonor,  this  triple  dereliction  from  duty,  as  nothing  against  ad-, 
ministrative  convenience." 

But  Mr.  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  Labor  M.P.,  speaks  in  the 
Leicester  Pioneer  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  action  toward  Lord 
Milner  with  condemnation  and  disapproves  of  the  Government 
South  African  policy.     He  declares  : 

"It  is  not  decisive  enough.  No  one  knows  when  it  is  to  come 
into  active  operation.  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  have  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  inquire  into  mining  conditions,  and  the 
commission  should  have  been  composed  partly  of  political  admin- 
istrators and  partly  of  mining  experts.  It  should  have  definitely 
stated  that  until  the  commission  reported,  no  change  would  be: 
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made  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country,  and  it  ought  to  have 
withdrawn  altogether  the  inoperative  constitution  of  last  year." 

The  London  Times  also  strongly  condemns  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  holding  back,  but  not  rescinding  or  reversing,  a 
vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Milner,  and  declares: 

"  We  can  feel  sure  that  the  country  and  the  empire  at  large  will 
agree  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  stigmatizing  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  one  of  'contemptible  weakness,'  as  the  policy  of  men 
' willing  to  wound,  but  yet  afraid  to  strike.'  .  .  .  Are  we  to  substi- 
tute for  responsible  and  self-reliant  representatives  of  the  Crown 
mere  official  puppets  at  the  end  of  a  cable,  paralyzed  in  all  serious 
emergencies  by  the  thought  that  the  slightest  unauthorized  action, 
the  slightest  error  of  judgment,  may  entail  a  vote  of  censure  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  qualified,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  con- 
descending protection  of  fledgling  Ministers?  " 


ABUSE  OF   DECORATIONS   IN   FRANCE. 

THE  laws  in  the  United  States  and  in  Switzerland  which  for- 
bid the  bestowal  by  the  Government  of  badges  and  decora- 
tions upon  those  who  have  actually  or  presumably  "  done  the  state 
some  service"  is  being  discussed  in  some  sections  of  the  Parisian 
press  as  worthy  of  adoption  by  the  sister  republic  of  France. 
Most  of  the  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  says  Mr.  Jacques 
Lux,  in  the  Revue  Bleue  (Paris),  are  worn  by  those  unworthy  of 
the  distinction.  While  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Deputies  are  not  permitted  to  accept  it,  and  the  leaders  of  French 
journalism  do  not  generally  think  it  compatible  with  their  dignity 
and  independence  to  do  so,  there  are  swarms  of  men  all  over  Eu- 
rope to  whom  it  is  presented  without  regard  to  their  public  merit, 
but  whose  "  servility  or  mendicity  "  has  won  it  through  the  interest 
of  some  government  official  of  France  who  feels  himself  indebted 
to  them  for  personal  service.  Thus  this  decoration  is  frequently 
the  reward  of  political  assistance,  and  therefore  a  veiled  bribe.  It 
is  even  given  in  return  for  solid  financial  aid.     As  Mr.  Lux  says  : 

"The  most  odd  services  become  recognized  as  services  rendered 
the  state  !  The  carrying  out  of  a  political  propaganda,  furnishing 
of  an  office  to  the  secretaries  of  the  Ministry,  a  liberal  present 
made  by  some  knowing  merchant  or  manufacturer,  are  irresistible 
passports  to  the  red-ribbon  circle.  Such  abuses  are  common 
under  every  cabinet.  To  see  the  cross  the  object  of  such  rival- 
ries, and  within  reach  of  so  many  people,  makes  every  one  think 
himself  entitled  to  it.  There  is  not  a  single  political  functionary 
of  any  influence  who  does  not  look  forward  to  it.  It  seems  as  if 
this  decoration  were  being  put  up  at  auction.  The  press  is  of  the 
utmost  influence  in  promoting  the  public  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  this  or  that  policy.  Everyone  knows  that  a  journalist  is  offered 
a  decoration  more  promptly  than  either  an  army  officer  or  a  sub- 
prefect.  Among  journalists,  however,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  best  way  of  strengthening  their  authority  is  to  refuse  every 
distinction  of  the  kind.  The  chief  of  our  most  important  news- 
paper did  this,  and  other  editors  of  independence  have  followed 
the  same  rule." 

This  writer  points  out  a  specific  form  of  abuse  to  which  the 
bestowal  of  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  or  of  St.  Louis  is 
subjected  by  unprincipled  and  incompetent  foreign  representatives 
of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services.     To  quote  his  own  words : 

"  The  men  delegated  to  represent  France  abroad  have  recently 
been  charged  with  incredible  incompetence,  and  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  language,  manners,  and  general  spirit  of  the  country 
to  which  they  have  been  sent.  Such  diplomats  take  pains,  how- 
ever, to  persuade  themselves,  and  above  all  to  prove  to  the  French 
Government,  that  they  are  well  informed  on  these  subjects.  They 
do  this  by  always  keeping  near  them  some  person  who  will  tell 
them  everything  they  desire  to  know.  This  peculiar  confidant, 
often  a  Swiss  or  a  Belgian,  repeats  to  the  minister  the  current 
anecdotes  about  local  celebrities,  points  out  to  him  the  political 
intrigues  that  are  on  foot,  and  suggests  to  him  how  to  meet  them. 
Naturally  such  a  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  This  he  generally 
receives  in  the  form  of  a  decoration  as  Chevalier,  Officer,  or  Com- 


mander of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  It  is  thus  that  the  sympathizing 
purveyor  of  information  becomes  illustrious,  or  at  least  ostensibly 
so.  More  than  that,  he  gains  a  position  which  enables  him  to  dis- 
pense the  favors  of  France.  It  can  be  easily  imagined  on  what 
fantastic  objects  these  favors  are  bestowed.  Meanwhile  the 
learned  professors  who  for  a  lifetime  have  taught  French  litera- 
ture and  developed  the  taste  of  an  educated  public  are  passed 
over  and  forgotten." 

Factitious  badges  and  honors  are  also  initiated  and  distributed 
by  ministers  of  the  Government  to  the  most  unworthy  recipients. 
Thus : 

"  The  number  of  crosses  to  be  distributed  is  of  course  limited. 
The  camp-followers  of  a  ministry,  on  the  other  hand,  are  without 
number.  How  are  they  to  be  satisfied?  By  distributing  to  them 
special  medals  as  badges  of  professional  merit.  This  crying  scan- 
dal is  also  a  permanent  one,  and  agricultural,  colonial,  and  other 
special  medals  are  multiplied.  In  the  same  way  academic  de- 
grees are  conferred  on  the  illiterate,  on  innkeepers,  and  on  attrac- 
tive young  women.  Such  distinctions  were  originated  with  a  view 
to  recognize  the  self-sacrifice  of  educators,  but  now  they  rather 
serve  the  purpose  of  discouraging  such  virtues." 

This  writer  concludes  that  the  abolition  of  all  such  distinctions 
is  now  demanded  by  the  best  minds  of  France,  and  declares : 

"  In  view  of  such  abuses  as  we  have  enumerated,  in  view  of  the 
mendicity  and  servility  which  are  encouraged  by  the  reckless  dis- 
tribution of  honors  at  the  present  moment,  some  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  our  countrymen  have  decided  that  such  decorations 
should  be  totally  abolished.  Do  not  our  social  manners  now  in- 
cline toward  the  imitation  at  least  of  that  good  taste  which  in 
England  and  Scandinavia  forbids  the  wearing  in  ordinary  life  of 
ribbons  and  rosettes  of  honor?  Are  we  not  really  coming  to  recog- 
nize the  wisdom  of  those  laws  which  in  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States  proscribe  all  orders  of  merit?" 

He  finally  admits  that  many  men  of  worth  wear  the  badge  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  is  most  respected  abroad.  This,  he 
says,  is  all  the  more  reason  why  those  should  be  excluded  from 
the  order  who  do  not  even  pretend  to  have  deserved,  but  merely 
to  have  purchased,  the  cross. — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 

The  Fengtien  authorities  have  practically  decided  to  enlist  50  yin  of  soldiers, 
25,000  of  whom  are  to  be  trained  and  armed  according  to  modern  methods,  says 
The  China  Gazette  (Shanghai), but  no  decisive  measure  has  yet  been  taken.  The 
Japanese,  says  the  same  paper,  are  sending  men  to  survey  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Manchuria.  Not  only  do  they  not  allow  foreigners  to  work,  but  the  Japs  now 
often  interfere  with  the  natives  working  these  mines.  Such  is  the  "  open  door" 
from  the  Japanese  point  of  view. 


HOW  THE   GATHERING  OF  THE   DOUMA   WILL  TURN   OUT. 

—Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 
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'\k  Bast.     By  B.  L,  Putnam  Weale.     Two  vol- 
548,  53s   pages.     Price,  $(>.oo  net    per  set,     The 


CHARLES  DENBY. 


The    Re-Shaping    of    the 
umes.      Illustrated.      Cloth, 
Macmillan  Company 

China  and  Her  Peoplb.      By  Charles  Denby,    U.I).    Two  volumes.     Illus- 
trated.    Cloth,  -'71'.  -•.<;<>  par.'  I'riee  $-'.40  net  per  set.      L.  C.  Pane  &  Co. 

MR.  PUTNAM  WEALE'S  new  book  is  hardly  so  interest- 
ing as  his  "  Manchu  and  Muscovite."  It  is  burdened  by  a 
belated  account  of  the  early  months  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
is  somewhat  discursive,  and  would, 'as  the  New  York  Sun  sug- 
gests, be  improved  by  elimination  and  condensation.  The  semi- 
jocular  tone  adopted  detracts  from  its  authoritativeness,  albeit 
making  it  easy  reading.  But  it  has  striking  merits,  and  well  de- 
serves the  encomiums  bestowed  on  it  by  the  critics,  who  seem 

quite  generally  of  the  Chicago 
Record- Herald's  opinion  that  Air. 
Weale  "  has  written  the  best  anal- 
ysis of  the  situation  in  the  Far 
East  that  we  have  had  since  China 
began  to  see  the  new  light."  The 
work  should,  indeed,  meet  a  hearty 
welcome  from  the  public,  if  only 
because  of  the  information  it 
affords  regarding  a  question  now 
agitating  the  entire  Western  World 
— the  question  of  the  effect  upon 
China  of  the  triumph  of  Japan  over 
Russia. 

One  consequence,  as  the  news 
despatches  have  of  late  made 
painfully  evident,  has  been  the  re- 
crudescence of  an  unmistakable 
anti-foreign  sentiment  among  the 
Chinese.  This  Mr.  Weale  has 
anticipated,  just  as  he  anticipated 
in  "Manchu  and  Muscovite"  some 
of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  war.  During  the  campaigning 
he  passed  from  one  section  to  another  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
keenly  alive  to  prevailing  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  alert  to 
discover  the  permanent  beneath  the  transitory.  He  found  a 
marked  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  combatants  in  the 
struggle  of  which  the  Chinese  were  pathetically  interested  specta- 
tors. In  some  provinces  self-interest  prompted  sympathy  with 
the  Russians,  who  had  proved  excellent  customers ;  elsewhere  the 
sentiment  was  uncompromisingly  pro-Japanese.  But  everywhere 
a  latent  patriotism  was  to  be  discerned.  From  court  to  coolie 
there  seemed  to  be  an  awakening  realization  that  China  must  so 
act  as  to  convince  the  outside  world  that  she  is  a  member  of  the 
family  of  nations  and  entitled  to  be  treated  accordingly.  Mr. 
Weale  found  in  process  and  proposal  reforms  of  a  nature  to  make 
China  a  very  colossus.  Of  these  he  deems  most  significant  the 
reorganization  of  the  army. 

Even  now,  it  appears,  the  work  of  reorganization  has  advanced 
apace.  Nor,  we  are  assured,  will  the  old  tale  of  fatal  inefficiency 
be  repeated.  The  writer's  investigations  lead  him  to  the  belief 
that  "  every  Chinese  commander  and  soldier  has  at  last  realized 
that  rifles  and  ammunition  must  be  properly  kept,  that  drill  must 
be  constant,  that  discipline  must  be  very  strict,  and  that  the  art  of 
war  must  be  studied  day  and  night  before  troops  can  dare  to  face 
modern  armies."  The  program  outlined  is  most  ambitious.  In 
five  years'  time  it  calls  for  360,000  men  on  a  peace-footing,  and  in 
ten  or  fifteen  years  1,500,000  men  on  a  war-footing,  exclusive 
of  the  reorganized  and  enlarged  Banner  corps.  This  fighting 
force,  it  is  clearly  Mr.  Weale's  belief,  will  put  an  end  to  all  Occi- 
dental plans  for  the  control  of  China.  Japan  likewise  must  aban- 
don hope  of  holding  the  destinies  of  the  empire  in  her  keeping. 
"China,"  it  is  declared  with  emphasis,  "  is  too  big  and  has  too 
much  latent  strength  to  be  handled  by  any  one  country  success- 
fully." On  the  other  hand,  the  prediction  is  made  that  "the 
Chinese  are  destined  to  be  one  of  the  three  great  nationalities  of 
the  world." 

On  this  showing,  we  of  the  West  have  quite  generally  under- 
rated the  Chinese ;  and  a  similar  impression  is  gained  from  peru- 
sing the  recently  issued  memoirs  of  the  late  Colonel  Denby,  who 
was  for  some  thirteen  years  United  States  Minister  to  China.  If 
Mr.  Weale's  work  suffers  from  expansiveness,  Colonel  Denby's 
may  be  criticized  as  an  example  of  condensation  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, particularly  in  the  chapters  descriptive  of  the  characteris- 
tics and  customs  of  the  Chinese.  But,  like  Mr.  Weale's,  it  is  val- 
uable as  assisting  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  to  be 
faced  in  China  and  of  the  future  of  that  country. 

Particularly  is  it  of  service  to  American  statesmen  and  business 
men.  Colonel  Denby  makes  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
he  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  an  American  diplomat,  consider- 
ing the  interests  of  his  own  country  first,  and  those  of  China  after- 
ward. With  Mr.  Weale,  he  affirms  that  the  policy  of  the  open 
door  and  no  dismemberment  must  be  continued,  and  points  with 


pride  to  the  consistent  attitude  maintained  by  the  United  States  in 
this  respect.  But  his  experience  convinces  him  that  radical  re- 
forms  are  required  if  we  would  retain  our  prestige  in  China      lie 

does  not  advocate  the  repeal  of  exclusion,  perceiving   in  any  great 

influx  of  Chinese  an  economic  menace  to  the  United  states;   bu1 

he  does  urge  far-reaching  changes  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
service,  and  Ins  suggestions  under  this  head  should  be  carefully 
pondered  by  all  American  citizens.  And,  addressing  himself  spe- 
cifically to  American  merchants,  he  plainly  points  the  way  to  trade 
extension  : 

"Americans  (begins  an  all  too  brief  chapter)  are  supposed  to  b<  'lie  most 
adventurous  people  in  the  world,  but  in  trade  and  0  with  foreign  coun- 

tries they  do  not  justify  this  reputation.      Above  all  things  our  merchants  and 

manufacturers  should  study  the  details  oi  theChini   i  more  than  the} 

They  should  send  commercial  agents  to  the  country  to  find  oul  for  themselves 

the  conditions  and  needs  of  trade.  What  can  be  more  ruin  ulOUS  than  the  in- 
quiries which  often  reached  me  touching  the  trade  in  fine  buggies  in  China?  I 
often  got  letters  asking  for  the  names  of  dealers  in  buggies  it]  I'1  king,  and  en- 
closing circulars,  in  English,  of  course,  to  he  distributed.  There  1  n  1  a  decent 
road  in  North  China,  and  in  the  south  there  are  nothing  but  paths.  The  ordinary 
vehicle  in  the  north  is  a  heavy  cart,  or  wagon.  Rich  people  ride  in  chairs,  the 
middle  classes  in  carts  or  litters,  and  the  poor  go  afoot.  There  wasn't  a  single 
buggy  in  Peking,  and  very  few  vehicles  of  any  kind  except  carts. 

"The  Chinese  does  not  want  knives  and  forks,  he  uses  chop-sticks.  Above 
all,  he  wants  cheap  things;  but  when  he  takes  a  fancy  to  an  article  he  will  buy 
it  at  all  hazards,  until  he  commences  to  counterfeit  it,  which  he  soon  does." 

The  critics  are  warm  in  their  praise  of  this  work.  Colonel 
Denby's  opinions,  declares  The  Outlook,  "  have  permanent  value." 
The  Boston  Transcript  finds  his  style  "  entertaining  and  pleasing," 
and  speaks  of  the  "  evidences  throughout  the  book  of  the  author's 
deep  study  of  Chinese  character."  "Colonel  Denby's  memoirs," 
says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "  will  be  found  equally  interesting  as  the 
autobiography  of  a  diplomat  and  as  a  judicious  examination  of  the 
history  of  China;"  while  the  Chicago  Tnter  Ocean's  verdict  is,, 
"  An  authoritative  statement  of  the  Eastern  question." 


A   LITERARY   GOLD-BRICK. 

The  Spirit  of  Rome.     By  Vernon  Lee.     Cloth,  205  pages.     Price,  $1.50  net. 
John  Lane. 

VERNON  LEE'S  brilliant  reputation  will  dim  speedily,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  if  she  allow  herself  to  issue  many  more  books 
cut  after  the  pattern  of  "The  Spirit  of  Rome."  This,  as  she 
frankly  confesses,  is  composed  of  note-book  material  which  she 
found  it  impossible  to  utilize  in  her  earlier  descriptions  of  places 
and  their  genius;  and,  on  the  plea  that  she  dare  not  attempt  a 
definite  picture  of  the  Eternal  City,  she  has  made  absolutely  no 
effort  to  whip  this  material  into  coherent  shape.  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  are  favored  with  a  number  of  fragmentary,  snippety,, 
unpolished  impressions,  often  meaningless  even  to  those  who  know 
their  Rome  fully  as  well  as  does  the  author,  and  worse  than  use- 
less to  the  uninformed.  There  are  a  few  pleasant  little  glimpses, 
and  inevitaby  so  because,  as  The  Atheno?um  rather  crustily  re- 
minds its  readers,  "Vernon  Lee  works  the  sentimental-topographi- 
cal vein  as  well  as  any  one."  But  such  agreeable  picturings  in  no 
wise  atone  for  glaring  defects  which  are  so  numerous  and  so  seri- 
ous that,  in  its  present  form,  the  work  is  without  justification  for 
existence.  Sentences  that  the 
rawest  amateur  would  blush  to 
indite,  long  passages  laboring 
through  subordinate — and  extreme- 
ly insubordinate — clauses,  a  pro- 
nounced distaste  for  verbs,  an  in- 
fantile yearning  for  adjectives, 
particularly  "  blue"  and  "  green  " 
and  "  pink  " — such  is  the  stuff  of 
which  "The  Spirit  of  Rome"  is 
made.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Vernon  Lee  faltered  before  the 
task  of  revision.  Here  is  one  of  the 
many  problems  she  leaves  un- 
touched, an  excerpt  from  an  al- 
leged account  of  a  pontifical  mass : 

"  My  first  impression  is  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  all  these  costumes,  the  Swiss 
with  their  halberts,  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
the  Chamberlains  like  so  many  Rubenses 
or  Frans  Halses,  the  prelates  and  cardinals, 
each  with  his  little  train  of  purple  priestlets ; 
particularly  of  the  perfection  in  wearing 
these  clothes,  something  analogous  to  the  brownish  depth  of  the  purple,  the- 
carnation  vividness  of  the  scarlet,  due  to  all  these  centuries  of  tradition.  At  the 
same  time,  an  impression  of  the  utter  disconnectedness  of  it  all,  the  absence  cf  all 
spirit  or  meaning  ;  this  magnificence  being  as  the  turning  out  of  great  rag  bag  of 
purple  and  crimson  and  gold,  of  superb  artistic  things  all  out  of  place  useless,  pat- 
ternless,  and  almost  odious;  pageantry,  ritual,  complicated  Palestrina  music, 
crowded  Renaissance  frescoes,  that  huge  Last  Judgment,  that  mass  of  carefully 
grouped  hideous  nudities,  brutal,  butcherlike,  on  its  harsh  blue  ground;  that 
ceiling  packed  with  superb  pictures  and  figures,  s>  mmetrical  yet  at  random, 
portentous  arm  and  thighs  and  shoulders  hitting  one  as  it  were  in  the  eye." 

Such  beautiful  sentences  as  the  following  have  the  merit  of  at 
least  being  semilucid:  "I  am  struck  again  this  time  by  one  of  the 
things  which  on  my  first  return  after  so  many  years  got  to  mean 
for  my  mind  Rome;"  "There  is  a  nice  Cosmati  cloister  at  S. 
Scolastica,  lower  on  the  hill,  an  enormous  also  fortified-looking 
monastery,   but  to  which  also  there  is  only  a  mule  path;"  "But 
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•not  less  incongruous,  behind  these  walls  of  Rome,  are  all  of  us. 
bringing  our  absurd  modernnesses,  our  far-fetched  things  of  civili- 
zation into  the  solemn,  starved,  lousy,  silent  past."  With  The 
Athenccum  we  wonder  where  Vernon  Lee  expects  to  find  readers. 
Only  an  unreasoning  enthusiasm  for  past  performance  or  an  ill- 
advised  charity  can  account  for  the  praise  these  crude  inanities 
have  evoked  in  certain  quarters  where,  echoing  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, it  is  affirmed  that  in  "  The  Spirit  of  Rome  "  the  author  "  is 
seen  at  excellent  advantage."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  surer  grasp 
of  the  "  spirit "  of  Rome  can  be  obtained  from  any  guide-book. 


'ISMS   AND   'OLOGIES   IN   FICTION. 

The  Healers.     By  Maarten  Maartens.     Cloth,    419  pages.     Price,  $1.50.     D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

'"  1\/T  AARTEN    MAARTENS  "  is  a  unique  figure  in  literature. 

1VJL  Altho  writing  in  English  he  is,  as  his  pseudonym  and  the 
scenes  of  his  books  would  suggest,  a  native  of  Holland,  his  aban- 
donment of  the  tongue  of  his  fatherland  being  due  to  conviction 
that  Holland  could  never  provide  him  with  a  sufficiently  large 
audience.  His  success  in  the  language  of  his  adoption  is  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him.  He  writes 
English  better  than  many  home-bred  aspirants  to 
literary  honors,  is  uncommonly  clever,  and  has  the 
.knack  of  sustaining  the  interest  even  while  allowing 
the  action  of  his  tales  to  drag.  Both  his  cleverness 
and  his  ability  to  entertain  are  in  evidence  as  usual 
in  this  his  latest  novel,  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  will  enjoy  the  vogue  of  his  earlier 
offerings. 

The  trouble  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  just 
what  it  means.  What  it  is  all  about  is  evident 
enough.  It  is  all  about  bacteriology,  psycho- 
j)athology,  quackology,  patent-foodism,  spiritual- 
ism, Protestantism,  Catholicism,  Buddhism — in 
a  word,  it  has  to  do  with  the  many  methods  of 
curing  physical  ailments  and  the  comparative 
advantages,  from  the  standpoint  of  alleviating 
mental  distress,  of  the  several  great  religions. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  place  the  author  in  relation 
to  any  one  of  the  subjects  of  which  he  writes  in 
such  a  knowing  fashion.  Perhaps,  as  The  Acad- 
emy seems  to  think,  he  simply  intends  to  raise  in 
the  reader's  mind  a  host  of  interesting  and  important  but  per- 
plexing questions.  Certainly,  he  settles  none,  and  in  his  wander- 
ings from  one  prickly  topic  to  another  sorely  tries  the  patience. 

Yet  he  never  bores.  He  has  too  keen  a  sense  of  humor  and  of 
human  interest.  Each  of  his  characters — from  the  learned  vivi- 
sectionist  Professor  Baron  Lisse,  his  quaint  poet  wife,  and  his 
psychiatrist  son,  to  the  idiot  youth,  Sir  James  Graye,  who  is  par- 
tially restored  to  reason  only  to  meet  a  terrible  death — is  distinctly 
limned,  with  individual  hopes,  fears,  ideals,  and  aims  in  life;  and 
all  are  made  to  play  a  fitting  part  in  the  bizarre  but  convincing 
drama  of  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Lisse.  So  that,  as  The 
Academy  says,  "The  Healers"  is  "a  striking,  interesting  book" 
which,  if  "not  altogether  satisfactory,"  will  repay  reading.  Not 
all  the  critics  admit  this,  however.  The  New  York  Globe,  for  in- 
stance, declares  caustically  that  altho  Mr.  Maartens's  "new  book 
may  be  in  the  interest  of  science,  it  is  decidedly  not  in  the  interest 
■of  art."  A  diametrically  opposite  view  is  taken  by  the  New  York 
Times  Saturday  Review,  which  praises  the  subtle  humor  of  "  The 
Healer"  and  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  its  characters  are  "  real 
people  battling  with  real  forces,"  and  by  The  Outlook,  which  says: 
"  Looked  at  as  a  picture  gallery  of  carefully  etched  character  por- 
traits it  is  immensely  entertaining." 
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that  since  this  mode  of  procedure  was  adopted  disease  has  been 
greatly  lessened,  and  the  statistics  of  health  collected  in  our  great 
cities  are  relied  upon  by  many  authorities  to  establish  the  truth  of 
the  proposition  that  Dr.  Bastian  has  devoted  his  life  to  combat- 
ing. For  if  it  be  true  that  a  typhoid  germ  may  under  certain 
conditions  arise  where  no  such  germ  existed  before,  our  precau- 
tions, tho  necessary,  will  often  be  unavailing.  And  that  they  are 
sometimes  failures  for  this  very  reason  is  Dr.  Bastian"s  belief. 

To  one  who  should  read  this  book  with  no  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  recent  biological  literature,  Dr.  Bastian  would  doubtless 
appear  to  have  established  his  contention.  His  ability,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  his  subject,  his  high,  position  as  a  physician,  his 
long  work  as  an  experimental  investigator — all  are  undoubted. 
Despite  all  this,  however,  t4ie  biological  world  as  a  whole  re- 
mains unshaken  in  its  belief  that  now,  as  for  thousands  of  years  in 
the  past,  there  is  no  living  thing  except  as  the  product  of  a  previ- 
ous living  thing  of  similar  nature.  That  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
prove the  possibility  of  spontaneous  generation,  no  biologist  would 
deny ;  that  the  phenomena  of  the  non-living  and  the  living  world 
are  separated  to-day  by  no  such  chasm  as  existed  thirty  years  ago 
is  also  an  undoubted  fact;  yet  the  work  of  Dr.  Bastian,  interesting 
as  it  is,  has  played  no  part  in  bringing  about  this  biological 
change  of  attitude,  and  his  experimental  proofs 
will  one  and  all  be  rejected  to-day  as  they  have 
been  rejected  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
No  one  will  suggest  that  of  the  two  hundred  and 
forty-rive  micrographs  reproduced  in  this  book, 
a  single  one  has  been  falsified;  yet  it  will  be 
almost  universally  held  that  the  interpretation  put 
upon  them  by  their  author  and  the  inference  drawn 
from  them  are  incorrect. 

Dr.  Bastian's  life-work,  in  fact,  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  lack  of  value  in  uncorroborated  ex- 
perimental   evidence.      In    a    special  chapter  on 
"The  Congruity   of  the  Evidence"  he  points  out 
that  there  is  nothing  in  what  he  claims  that  is  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  biological  science. 
With  this  conclusion   biologists   would   probably 
agree,  and  if  Dr.  Bastian  were  one  of  a  numerous 
school   of    experimentalists   whose   work   formed 
a   systematic   body   of  science,  instead  of  being  a 
single  voice  crying  out  in  the  wilderness  of  biogen- 
esis, he  might  be  the  prophet  of  a  new  biological 
era. 
This  work,  says  The  Academy,  sarcastically,  is  a  treasure-chest 
packed  with  nothing  more  than  the  shriveled  remains  of  hasty 
conclusions,  buried  some  years  since,  and  now  galvanized  into  a 
semblance  of  life."     Other  journals,  however,  take  a  much  more 
favorable  view  of  Dr.  Bastian's  treatise.     The  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
for  example,  calls  it  a  "magnificent  volume  "  and  praises  its  "  logi- 
cal completeness,"  while   the  London  News  finds  it  a  book  of 
"fascinating   interest"   which   "may  with   confidence   be  recom- 
mended to  the  general  reader." 


A   BIOLOGICAL   HERETIC. 

The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Living  Matter.    By  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.     Illustrated.     Cloth,  344  pages.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

FOR  the  past  thirty-five  years  Dr.  Bastian  has  consistently  up- 
held the  doctrine  that  life  not  only  has  in  the  past  originated, 
but  does  at  the  present  time  originate,  from  dead  matter — the  doc- 
trine once  generally  known  as  that  of  spontaneous  generation. 
Dr.  Bastian  prefers  at  the  present  time  to  call  it  "  archebiosis" — 
the  origin  of  life.  That  vital  phenomena  must  have  had  a  begin- 
ning, he  says,  all  scientific  men  admit.  He  maintains  simply  that 
this  beginning  is  going  on  all  around  us — that  "living  units  "ap- 
pear hourly  in  previously  "  dead  "  matter,  that  bacteria,  both  harm- 
less and  harmful,  not  only  continually  arise  de  novo,  but  frequently 
change  their  character,  one  species  passing  over  into  another.  Of 
this  last  phenomenon, of  which  Dr.  Bastian  claims  to  be  the  dis- 
coverer, he  treated  specifically  in  his  work  on  heterogenesis 
(1904).  The  present  book  is  of  widerscope  and  dwells  particularly 
■on  the  importance  to  medical  science  of  proof  that  disease  germs 
may  arise  de  novo.  Of  course  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  question 
is  of  the  very  highest  importance.  Our  boards  of  health  are  pro- 
ceeding on  the  assumption  that  one  typhoid  germ,  for  instance,  is 
always  the  offspring  of  another  similar  germ,  and  that  if  we  can 
•exclude  these  germs  we  exclude  the  disease.     There  is  no  doubt 


SHORT  NOTICES  OF   NEW   BOOKS. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine's  inaugural  address  as  Schiff  profes- 
sor of  social  economy  at  Columbia  University  has  been  issued  in 
book  form,  under  the  title  of  "  Efficiency  and  Relief  "  (Columbia 
University  Press,  75  cents).  The  title  admirably  suggests  the 
aims  of  this  new  department  of  study.  Social  economy,  as  Dr. 
Devine  puts  it,  "finds  its  particular  field  in  the  study  of  those  con- 
ditions, activities,  and  agencies  which  promote  or  hinder  the 
making  of  every  individual  into  an  industrially  efficient  and  hence 
independent  human  being,  and  in  the  relief  of  those  who  can  not 
by  their  own  efforts  realize  the  social  standards  of  the  community 
of  which  they  are  a  part."  The  program  outlined  in  these  pages 
is  most  ambitious,  but  in  this  era  of  an  increasing  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  can  not  be  carried  into 
effect.  We  commend  Dr.  Devine's  little  volume  to  all  who  would 
intelligently  cooperate  in  the  work  of  social  betterment. 

It  is  a  good  many  years  since  the  late  F.  W.  H.  Myers  formula- 
ted his  hypothesis  of  the  "subliminal  self,"  but  our  novelists  have 
been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  possibilities  opened  thereby. 
Now,  however,  they  appear  to  be  making  up  for  lost  time.  In 
the  latest "  psychical "  novel,  Mr.  Herbert  Quick's  "  Double  Troub- 
le "  (Bobbs,  $1.50),  the  modern  theory  of  "dual  personality  "  is 
pressed  to  an  extreme.  The  hero,  a  conscientious,  literature-lov- 
ing young  banker  of  Wisconsin,  loses  his  identity  for  the  space  of 
five  years,  in  which  interval  he  becomes  a  dissolute,  unscrupu- 
lous, and  keen  Pennsylvania  business  man,  and  wins  the  love  of  an 
altogether  lovable  young  woman.  Then  he  recovers  his  lost  per- 
sonality, falls  in  with  a  German  savant  whose  daughter  possesses 
hypnotic  powers,  and  through  their  aid  endeavors  to  live  the  life 
of  the  secondary  personality.  Complications  of  course  ensue, 
until  there  is  plenty  of  "  trouble "  for  all  concerned.  The  tale 
moves  with  alacrity,  and  is  never  dull.  Students  of  psychical 
research  are  likely,  however,  to  protest  at  the  liberties  taken  with 
hypnotism,  if  not  at  the  impossible  "broken  English"  indicted 
upon  the  learned  professor. 
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Brand  new,  latest  edition,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Russia-Japan  War,  beautifully  bound  in  Half-Morocco.     We  are  offering 
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plainly  and  mail  now  before  you  forget  it.     Don't  delay  as  there  are  but  a  few  Sets  remaining. 

Dr.  Ridpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  his  family  derive  an  income  from  his  History,  and  to  print  our  price  broadcast  for  the 
sake  of  more  quickly  selling  these  few  sets  would  cause  great  injury  to  future  sales. 
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RIDPATH  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  history,  long  before  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt  were  built ;  down  through  the  romantic,  troubled  times  of 
Chaldea's  grandeur  and  Assyria's  magnificence ;  of  Babylonia's  wealth 
and  luxury,  of  Grecian  and  Roman  splendor;  of  Mohammedan  culture  and 
refinement ;  of  French  elegance  and  British  power ;  of  American  patriotism 
and  religious  freedom;  to  the  dawn  of  yesterday.  He  covers  every  race, 
every  nation,  every  time,  and  holds  you  spellbound  by  his  wonderful  elo- 
quence. Nothing  more  interesting,  absorbing  and  inspiring  was  ever  written 
by  man.  He  throws  the  mantle  of  personality  over  the  old  heroes  of  history. 
Alexander  is  there  ;  patriot,  warrior,  statesman,  diplomat,  crowning  the  glory 
of  Grecian  history.  Xerxes  from  his  mountain  platform  sees  Themistocles 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  ships  smash  his  Persian  fleet  of  over  a 
thousand  sail,  and  help  to  mould  the  language  in  which  this  paragraph  is 
written.  Rome  perches  Nero  upon  the  greatest  throne  on  earth,  and  so  sets 
up  a  poor  madman's  name  to  stand  for  countless  centuries  as  the  synonym  of 
savage  cruelty;  Napoleon  fights  Waterloo  again  under  your  very  eyes,  and 
reels  before  the  iron  fact  that  at  last  the  end  of  his  gilded  dream 
d*  1  has  come.     Bismarck  is  there,  gruff,  overbearing,  a  giant  pugilist 

in  the  diplomatic  ring,  laughing  with  grim  disdain  at  France, 
which  says,  "  You  shall  not."  Washington  is  there,  "  four-square 
to  all  the  winds,"  grave,  thoughtful,  proof  against  the  wiles  of 
British  strategy  and  the  poisoned  darts  of  false  friends ;  clear- 
seeing  over  the  heads  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  on  into 
another  Century,  the  most  colossal  world-figure  of  his  time. 
Send  Coupon  To-day. 
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The  reason  for  Dr.  Ridpath's  enviable  position  as  an  historian  is  his 
wonderfully  beautiful  style,  a  style  no  other  historian  has  ever  equaled 
He  pictures  the  great  historical  events  as  though  they  were  happening 
before  your  eyes;  he  carries  you  with  him  to  seethe  battles  of  old  ;  to 
meet  kings  and  queens  and  warriors  ;  to  sit  in  the  Roman  Senate ; 
to  march  against  Saladin  and  his  dark-skinned  followers ;   to 
sail  the  southern  seas  with   Drake;    to  circumnavigate  the 
globe  with  Magellan ;   to  watch  that  thin  line  of  Greek 
spearmen  work  havoc  with  the  Persian  hordes  on  the 
field  of  Marathon;  to  know  Napoleon  as  you  know 
Roosevelt.     He  combines  absorbing  interest  with 
supreme  reliability,  and  makes  the  heroes  of  his^ 
tory  real  living  men  and  wonien,and  about  them 
he  weaves  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  in  such 
a  fascinating  style  that  history  becomes 
as  interesting  as  the  greatest  of  fiction 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

On     the   Ranch. 

By  Moira  O'Neill. 

/.    Tlie  Last  of  Winter. 

Oh,  not  for  us  the  primrose  faint,  the  south  wind's 

hush-a-low 
Down  shining  aisles  of  the  beech-trees  that  knew  us 

years  ago! 
Here  there's  a  long,  long  silence  and  the  dumbly  fall- 
ing snow. 

The  prairie  rolls  away,  away,  the  hills  are  covered 

deep, 
The  water  springs  in  the  coulees  are  sleeping  a  frozen 

sleep, 
The  sun-dogs  glimmer  for  a  storm;  how  long  shall 

winter  keep  ? 

Among  the  hungry  cattle  'tis  weary  work  to  ride 
And  see  the  weak-kneed  mothers  go  stumbling  side 

by  side, 
.Nuzzling  under  the  crusted  snow  for  where  new  grass 

may  hide. 

There's  not  a  blade  of  green  yet,  the  last  year's  growth 
is  rank, 

Sodden  and  brown  beneath  the  snow  on  hill  and  bot- 
tom and  bank, 

Every  horse  is  a  brute  this  month,  and  every  man  is 
a  crank. 

•Only  the  evening  hours  are  good,  when  two  can  sit 
apart 

Within  the  light  of  the  fire  they  lit,  cursing  the  win- 
ter's smart; 

The  hand  is  warm  in  another  hand,  the  heart  is  safe 
with  a  heart. 

//.   The  First  of  Spring. 

There  was  a  sound  of  whistling  wings  over  the  house 
last  night, 

And  the  wild  duck  dropped  in  the  creek  below,  rest- 
ing upon  his  flight; 

Now  the  mallard  with  his  emerald  neck  is  swimming 
round  in  the  light. 

A  warm  wind  from  the  mountains  came  pouring  like 

a  tide, 
The  strong  Chinook  has  broken  the  heart  of  winter's 

icy  pride, 
And  the  snow  has  all  gone  up  like  smoke  from  a  prairie 

sunny  and  wide. 

Here  are  gray  buds  of  the  crocus,  but  shut  and  silvery 
dim, 

Along  the  creek  there  are  mouse-ears  on  the  willows 
red  and  slim; 

A  blue  tit  feeds  there  upside  down  in  the  manner  ap- 
proved by  him. 

Hill  snows  melt  and  rush  in  streams  bubbling  and 

dark  as  wine; 
•Cattle  are  drifting  out  of  the  hills — well  do  we  know 

that  sign! 
And  soft  clouds  blowing  across  the  blue  have  a  beauty 

half  divine. 

New  grass  and  sweet  will  soon  be  here,  and  the  patient 

herd  grow  strong, 
'They  will  forget  the  cruel  frost  and  all  the  winter's 

wrong; 
None  can  be  glad  as  we  are  glad  unless  they  have 

waited  as  long. 

— From  McClure's  Magazine. 


The  Colonist's  Cry. 

By  Clive  Phii.lipps-Wolley. 
It's  cruel  of  you,  Springtime,  when  folk  are  growing 

old, 
To  set  their  hearts  a-longing  for  banks  of  primrose 

gold, 
■Green  willows  by  the  river,  gold  kingcups  by  the  Colnc 
Where  every  breath  is  perfume,  a  jewel  every  stone. 

Lambs  call  about  the  meadows,  the  rooks  are  on  the 

plow, 
The  thrush  is  singing  anthems,  buds  gem  the  apple 

bough ; 


The  dreamy  shadows  nestle  in  streets  of  sunlit  gray 
While  we're  away  from  England,  six  thousand  miles 
away. 

I  see  Mount  Baker's  summit,  a  cone  of  rosy  snow — 
Where  waxes  broke,  bloom  the  lilies:  the  fields  of 

ocean  glow 
As  God's  sign  gleams  in  heaven:  the  rocks  are  pink 

with  foam 
Of  ribes  and  of  stonecrop— our  hearts  cry  out  for 

Home! 

For  the  narrow  lanes  of  England,  where  may  meets 

overhead ; 
Where  living  hamlets  cluster  round  dreamlands  of 

their  dead; 
Where  Hope  has  met  fulfilment,  Ambition  reached 

its  goal. 
Each  acre  had  its  story,  each  homestead  found  its 

soul. 

Where  all  the  earth  is  mellowed,  and  Nature's  wood 

lyre  strung 
To  loves  our  maidens  whispered,  the  songs  our  people 

sung; 
Where  some  girl's  face  is  smiling  in  ev'ry  op'ning  rose, 
Some  heart  of  England  speaking  in  ev'ry  wind  that 

blows. 

O  England,  Songland,  Springland!  we  wander  while 

we  live: 
To  broaden  Britain's  Empire,  the  best  we  have  we 

give: 
Surely  they  sleep  the  soundest  in  Mother's  lap  who  lie, 
We  have  worked,  our  strength  is  ended:  ah,  call  us 

home  to  die. 

— From  the  Spectator  (London). 


The  Singer. 

By  Florence  Earle  Coates. 

He  came  to  us  with  dreams  to  sell — 

Ah,  long  ago  it  seems! 
From  regions  where  enchantments  dwell, 
He  came  to  us  with  dreams  to  sell, — 

And  we  had  need  of  dreams. 

Our  thought  had  planned  with  artful  care, 

Our  patient  toil  had  wrought, 
The  roomy  treasure-houses  where 
Were  heaped  the  costly  and  the  rare, — 
But  dreams  we  had  not  bought: 

Nay;  we  had  felt  no  need  of  these, 

Until  with  dulcet  strain, 
Alluring  as  the  melodies 
That  mock  the  lonely  on  the  seas, 

He  made  all  else  seem  vain; 

Bringing  an  aching  sense  of  dearth, 

A  troubled,  vague  unrest, 
A  fear  that  we,  whose  care  on  Earth 
Had  been  to  garner  things  of  worth, 

Had  somehow  missed  the  best. 

Then,  as  had  been  our  wont  before — 

Unused  in  vain  to  sigh — 
We  turned  our  treasure  o'er  and  o'er, 
But  found  in  all  our  vaunted  store 

No  coin  that  dreams  would  buy. 

We  stood  with  empty  hands:  but  gay 

As  tho  upborne  on  wings, 
He  left  us;  and  at  set  of  day 
We  heard  him  singing,  far  away, 

The  joy  of  simple  things! 

He  left  us,  and  with  apathy 

We  gazed  upon  our  gold; 
But  to  the  world's  ascendency 
Submissive,  soon  we  came  to  be 

Much  as  we  were  of  old. 

Yet  sometimes  when  the  fragant  dawn 

In  early  splendor  beams, 
And  sometimes  when,  the  twilight  gone, 
The  moon  o'ersilvers  wood  and  lawn, 

An  echo  of  his  dreams 

■ 
Brings  to  the  heart  a  swift  regret 

Which  is  not  wholly  pain, 


And,  grieving,  we  would  not  forget 
The  vision,  hallowed  to  us  yet, — 
The  hope  that  seemed  so  vain. 

And  then  we  envy  not  the  throng 

That  careless  passes  by, 
With  no  remembrance  of  the  song; 
Tho  we  must  listen  still,  and  long 

To  hear  it  till  we  die! 

— From  the  Century  Magazine. 


The  Coming  of  the  Daffodils. 

By  Alfred  Austin, 
Poet  Laureate  of  England. 

'Awake,  awake!  for  the  Springtime's  sake, 

March  daffodils,  too  long  dreaming! 
The  lark  is  high  in  the  spacious  sky, 

And  the  celandine  stars  are  gleaming. 
The  gorse  is  ablaze,  and  the  woodland  sprays 

Are  as  crimson  as  August  heather. 
The  buds  they  unfurl,  and  mavis  and  merle 

Are  singing  duets  together. 


"The  rivulets  run,  first  one  by  one, 

Then  meet  in  the  swirling  river, 
And  in  out-peeping  roots  the  Sun-god  shoots 

The  shafts  of  his  golden  quiver. 
The  thrush  never  stops  in  the  hazel  copse, 

Till  with  music  the  world  seems  ringing, 
And  the  milkmaid  hale,  as  she  swings  her  pail, 

Comes  out  from  the  dairy  singing. 

"The  madcap  lambs  round  their  staider  dams 

Are  skipping  as,  one  time,  they  did; 
And,  proud  of  the  cheat,  will  the  cuckoo  repeat 

Soon  the  tale  of  the  nest  invaded. 
The  swain  and  his  sweet  in  the  love-lanes  meet, 

And  fondle  and  face  each  other, 
Till  he  folds  her  charms  in  his  world-wride  arms, 

With  kisses  that  blind  and  smother." 

Then  the  daffodils  came,  aflame,  aflame, 

In  orchard,  and  garth,  and  cover: 
And  out  April  leapt,  and  first  smiled,  then  wept, 

And  longed  for  her  Mayday  lover. 

— From  The  Independent. 


Invitatory. 

By  Evelyn  Underhill. 

Come!  break  thy  fast, 

Dear  Heart,  poor  wearied  one! 

Long  is  the  desert  way  thou  hast  to  tread 

Ere  all  be  done, 

The  House  of  the  Beloved  attained  at  last. 

See,  here  is  angels'  bread, 

An  earnest  of  that  grace 

My  Bride  shall  have  when  this  lorn  way  is  trod, 

And  she  beholds  my  face, 

Her  Lover  and  her  God. 

"Ashes  thou  art,  to  ashes  shalt  return," 

I  said  in  anger.     Thou  didst  answer,  "Yea! 

Yet  in  these  ashes  still  a  fire  doth  burn 

That  shall  outlive  the  clay 

And  drives  me  hence, 

Purged  by  the  ritual  of  penitence, 

To  wander  lonely."     "Nay," 

I  said,  "not  all  the  way 

In  solitude,  for  I  will  surely  come — 

I,  with  my  wounded  feet — 

Far  into  this  world's  wilderness  to  meet 

My  Sister  and  my  Bride. 

That  we  may  go  together,  side  by  side, 

To  the  desired  threshold  of  our  home. 

"There,  even  upon  the  brink 

Of  our  transcendent  nuptials,  thou  shalt  drink 

Deep  from  the  honied  chalice  of  my  pain. 

Then  shall  I  cry:  'Come!  Bride  and  Pilgrim,  rest 

Thy  head  upon  Love's  breast, 

Where  long  thy  griefs  have  lain, 

— Dear  Child,  poor  wearied  one! — 

For  Earth's  long  Lent  is  done; 

The  Easter  of  thy  soul  hath  dawned  at  last. 

Come!  at  Love's  mystic  table  break  thy  fast." 

— From  The  Outlook  (Londcn). 
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Rise,  Liars,  and  Salute  Your  Queen 

Ho,  All  Ye  Faitkf\il  Followers  of  Ananias 

GIVE  EAR! 

A  Young  Girl  said  to  a  Cooking  School  Teacher  in  New  York :  "  If  You  make 
One  Statement  as  False  as  That,  All  You  have  said  about  Foods 

is  Absolutely  Unreliable." 


This  burst  of  true  American  girl  indigna- 
tion was  caused  by  the  teacher  saying  that 
Grape-Nuts,  the  popular  pre-digested  food, 
was  made  of  stale  bread  shipped  in  and 
sweetened. 

The  teacher  colored  up  and  changed  the 
subject. 

There  is  quite  an  assortment  of  traveling 
and  stay-at-home  members  of  the  tribe  of 
Ananias  who  tell  their  falsehoods  for  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons. 

In  the  spring  it  is  the  custom  on  a  cattle 
ranch  to  have  a  "  round  up"  and  brand  the 
cattle,  so  we  are  going  to  have  a  "round  up," 
and  brand  these  cattle  and  place  them  in 
their  proper  pastures. 


FIRST   PASTURE 

Cooking-school  teachers — this  includes 
"teachers  "  who  have  applied  to  us  for  a 
weekly  pay  if  they  would  say  ' '  something 
nice"  about  Grape-Nuts  and  Postum, 
and  when  we  have  declined  to  hire  them 
to  do  this  they  get  waspy  and  show  their 
true  colors. 

This  also  includes  "demonstrators" 
and  "lecturers"  sent  out  by  a  certain 
Sanitarium  to  sell  foods  made  there,  and 
those  people  instructed  by  the  small-be- 
whiskered  doctor — the  head  of  the  insti- 
tution— to  tell  these  prevarications  (you 
can  speak  the  stronger  word  if  you  like). 
This  same  little  doctor  conducts  a  small 
magazine  in  which  there  is  a  department 
of  "answers  to  correspondents,"  many 
of  the  questions  as  well  as  the  answers 
being  written  by  the  aforesaid  doctor. 

In  this  column  some  time  ago  appeared 
the  statement  "No,  we  cannot  recom- 
mend the  use  of  Grape-Nuts,  for  it  is 
nothing  but  bread  with  glucose  poured 
over  it."  Eight  then  he  showed  his 
badge  as  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Ana- 
nias. He  may  ha\e  been  a  member  for 
some  time  before,  and  so  he  has  caused 
these  "lecturers"  to  descend  into  the 
ways  of  the  tribe  wherever  they  go. 

When  the  young  lady  in  New  York 
put  the  "iron  on"  to  this  "teacher" 
and  branded  her  right  we  sent  $10.00  to 
the  girl  for  her  pluck  and  bravery. 


SECOND  PASTURE 

Editors  of  "Trade"  papers  known  as 
grocers'  papers. 

Remember,  wre  don't  put  the  brand  on 
all,  by  any  means.     Only  those  that  re- 


quire it.  These  members  of  the  tribe 
have  demanded  that  we  curry  advertising 
in  their  papers,  and  when  we  do  not 
consider  it  advisable  they  institute  a 
campaign  of  vituperation  and  slander, 
printing  from  time  to  time  manufactured 
slurs  on  Postum  or  Grape-Nuts.  When 
they  go  far  enough  we  set  our  legal  force 
at  work  and  hale  them  to  the  judge  to 
answer.  If  the  pace  has  been  hot  enough 
to  throw  some  of  these  "cattle"  over  on 
their  backs,  feet  tied  and  "bellowing," 
do  you  think  we  should  be  blamed? 
They  gambol  around  with  tails  held.high 
and  j  ump  stiff-legged  with  a  very ' '  cocky ' ' 
air  while  they  have  full  range,  but  when 
the  rope  is  thrown  over  them,  "it's 
different." 

Should  we  untie  them  because  they 
bleat  soft  and  low?  Or  should  we  put 
the  iron  on,  so  that  people  will  know 
the  brand? 

Let's  keep  them  in  this  pasture, 
anyhow. 


THIRD   PASTURE 

Now  we  come  to  a  frisky  lot,  the 
"Labor  Union"  editors.  You  know 
down  in  Texas  a  weed  called  "Loco" 
is  sometimes  eaten  by  a  steer  and  pro- 
duces a  derangement  of  the  brain  that 
makes  the  steer  "batty"  or  crazy. 
Many  of  these  editors  are  "Locoed" 
from  hate  of  anyone  who  will  not  in- 
stantly obey  the  "demands"  of  a  labor 
union,  and  it  is  the  universal  habit  of 
such  writers  to  go  straight  into  a  system 
of  personal  vilification,  manufacturing 
any  sort  of  falsehood  through  which  to 
vent  their  spleen.  We  assert  that  the 
common  citizen  has  a  right  to  live  and 
breathe  air  without  asking  permission 
of  the  labor  trust,  and  this  has  brought 
down  on  us  the  hate  of  these  editors. 
When  they  go  far  enough  with  their 
libels,  is  it  harsh  for  us  to  get  judgment 
against  them  and  have  our  lawyers  watch 
for  a  chance  to  attach  money  due  them 
from  others?  (For  they  are  usually  irre- 
sponsible.) 

Keep  your  eye  out  for  the  ' '  Locoed ' ' 
editor. 


Now  let  all  these  choice  specimens  take 
notice. 

We  will  deposit  one  thousand  or  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  be  covered  by  a  like 


amount  from  them,  or  any  one  of  them,  and 
if  there  was  ever  one  ounce  of  old  bread  or 
any  other  ingredient  different  than  oui 
led  id  wheat  and  barley  with  a  little  salt 
and  yeast  used  in  the  making  of  Grape- 
Nuts,  we  will  lose  the  money. 

Our  pure-food  factories  are  open  at  all 
times  to  visitors,  and  thousands  pass 
through  each  month,  inspecting  every  de- 
partment and  every  process.  Our  factories 
arc  so  clean  that  one  could,  with  good  rel- 
ish, eat  a  meal  from  the  floor. 

The  work  people,  both  men  and  women 
are  of  the  highest  grade  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  according  to  the  State  labor 
reports,  are  the  highest  paid  in  the  State  for 
similar  work. 

Let  us  tell  you  exactly  what  you  will  see 
when  you  inspect  the  manufacture  of  Grape- 
Nuts.  You  will  find  tremendous  elevators 
containing  the  choicest  wheat  and  barley 
possible  to  buy.  These  grains  are  carried 
through  long  conveyers  to  grinding  mills, 
and  there  converted  into  flour.  Then  the 
machines  make  selection  of  the  proper 
quantities  of  this  flour  in  the  proper  propor- 
tion and  these  parts  are  blended  into  a  gen- 
eral flour  which  passes  over  to  the  big 
dough-mixing  machines ;  there  water,  salt 
and  a  little  yeast  are  added  and  the  dough 
kneaded  the  proper  length  of  time. 

Remember  that  previous  to  the  barley 
having  been  ground  it  was  passed  through 
about  one  hundred  hours  of  soaking  in 
water,  then  placed  on  warm  floors  and 
slightly  sprouted,  developing  the  diastase  in 
the  barley,  which  changes  the  starch  in  the 
grain  into  a  form  of  sugar. 

Now  after  we  have  passed  it  into  dough 
and  it  has  been  kneaded  long  enough,  it  is 
molded  by  machinery  into  loaves  about  18 
inches  long  and  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  put  into  this  shape  for  convenience  in 
second  cooking. 

These  great  loaves  are  sliced  by  machin- 
ery and  the  slices  placed  on  wire  trays, 
these  trays,  in  turn,  placed  on  great  steel 
trucks,  and  rolled  into  the  secondary  ovens, 
each  perhaps  75  or  80  feet  long.  There  the 
food  is  subjected  to  a  long  low  heat  and  the 
starch  which  has  not  been  heretofore  trans- 
formed, is  turned  into  a  form  of  sugar  gen- 
erally known  as  Post  Sugar.  It  can  be  seen 
glistening  on  the  granules  of  Grape-Nuts  if 
held  toward  the  light,  and  this  sugar  is  not 
poured  over  or  put  on  the  food  as  these  pre- 
varicators ignorantly  assert.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  sugar  exudes  from  the  interior  of 
each  little  granule  during  the  process  of 
manufacture,  and  reminds  one  of  the  little 
white  particles  of  sugar  that  come  out  on 
the  end  of  a  hickory  log  after  it  has  been 
sawed  off  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  length 
of  time. 

This    Post   Sugar  is  the  most  digestible 

food  known  for  human  use.     It  is  so  perfect 

in  its  adaptability  that  mothers  with  very 
young  infants  will  pour  a  little  wyarm  milk 
over  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  Grape-Nuts, 
thus  washing  the  sugar  off  from  the  granules 
and  carrying  it  with  the  milk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  dish.     Then  this  milk  charged  with 
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Post  Sugar  is  fed  to  the  infants,  producing 
the  mi »st  satisfactory  results,  for  the  baby 
has  food  that  it  can  digest  quickly  and  will 
go  off  to  sleep  well  fed  and  contented. 

When  baby  gets  two  or  three  months  old 
it  is  the  custom  of  some  mothers  to  allow 
the  Grape-Nuts  to  soak  in  the  milk  a  little 
longer  and  become  mushy,  whereupon  a  lit- 
tle of  the  food  can  be  fed  in  addition  to  the 
milk  containing  the  washed-off  sugar. 

It  is  by  no  means  manufactured  for  a 
baby  food,  but  these  facts  are  stated  as  an 
illustration  of  a  perfectly  digestible  food. 

It  furnishes  the  energy  and  strength  for 
the  great  athletes.  It  is  in  common  use  by 
physicians  in  their  own  families  and  among 
their  patients,  and  can  be  seen  on  the  table 
of  every  first-class  college  in  the  land. 

We  quote  from  the  London  Lancet  analy- 
sis  as  follows: 

"  The  basis  of  nomenclature  of  this  prep- 
aration is  evidently  an  American  pleas- 
antry, since  'Grape-Nuts'  is  derived  solely 
from  cereals.  The  preparatory  process  un- 
doubtedly converts  the  food  constituents 
into  a  much  more  digestible  condition  than 
in  the  raw  cereal.  This  is  evident  from  the 
remarkable  solubility  of  the  preparation,  no 


less  than  one-half  of  it  being  soluble  in  cold 
water.  The  soluble  part  contains  chiefly  dex- 
trin and  no  starch.  In  appearance  '  Grape- 
Nuts '  resembles  fried  bread-crumbs.  The 
grains  are  brown  and  crisp,  with  a  pleasant 
taste  not  unlike  slightly  burnt  malt.  Ac- 
cording to  our  analysis  the  following  is  the 


composition  of  'Grape-Nuts':  Moisture, 
6.02  per  cent;  mineral  matter,  2.01  per  cent; 
fat,  1.60  per  cent;  proteids,  15.00  per  cent; 
soluble  carbohydrates,  etc.,  49.40  per  cent; 
and  unaltered  carbohydrates  (insoluble),  25.- 
97  per  cent.  The  features  worthy  of  note  in 
this  analysis  are  the  excellent  proportion  of 
proteid,  mineral  matters,  and  soluble  car- 
bohydrates per  cent.  The  mineral  matter 
was  rich  in  phosphoric  acid.  'Grape-Nuts' 
is  described  as  a  brain  and  nerve  food, 
whatever  that  may  be.  Our  analysis,  at 
any  rate,  shows  that  it  is  a  nutritive  of  a 
high  order,  since  it  contains  the  constitu- 
ents of  a  complete  food  in  very  satisfac- 
tory and  rich  proportion  and  in  an  easily 
assimilable  state." 
An  analysis  made  by  the  Canadian    Gov- 

ernment  some  time  ago  shows  that  Grape- 
Nuts  contains  nearly  ten  times  the  digesti- 
ble elements  contained  in  ordinary  cereals, 
and  foods,  and  nearly  twice  the  amount 
contained  in  any  other  food  analyzed. 

The  analysis  is  familiar  to  practically 
every  successful  physician  in  America  and 
London. 

We  print  this  statement  in  order  that  the 
public  may  know  the  exact  facts  upon 
which  we  stake  our  honor  and  will  back  it 
with  any  amount  of  money  that  any  per- 
son or  corporation  will  put  up. 

We  propose  to  follow  some  of  these  choice 
specimens  of  the  tribe  of  Ananias. 

When  you  hear  a  cooking-school  teacher 
or  any  other  person  assert  that  either  Pos- 


tum  or  Grape-Nuts  are  made  of  any  other 
ingredients  than  those  printed  on  the  pack- 
ages and  as  we  say  they  are  made,  send  us 
the  name  and  address,  also  name  of  two  or 
three  witnesses,  and  if  the  evidence  is  clear 
enough  to  get  a  judgment  we  will  right 
that  wrong  quickly. 

Our  business  has  always  been  conducted 
on  as  high  a  grade  of  human  intelligence  as 
we  are  capable  of,  and  we  propose  to  clear 
the  deck  of  these  prevaricators  and  liars 
whenever  and  wherever  they  can  be  found. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  general 
and  broad  invitation  to  visitors  to  go 
through  our  works,  where  they  will  be 
shown  the  most  minute  process  and  device 
in  order  that  they  may  understand  how 
pure  and  clean  and  wholesome  Grape-Nuts 
and  Postum  are. 

There  is  an  old  saying  among  business 
men  that  there  is  some  chance  to  train  a 
fool,  but  there  is  no  room  for  a  liar,  for  you 
never  can  tell  where  you  are,  and  we  here- 
by serve  notice  on  all  the  members  of  this 
ancient  tribe  of  Ananias  that  they  may  fol- 
low their  calling  in  other  lines,  but  when 
they  put  forth  their  lies  about  Grape-Nuts 
and  Postum,  we  propose  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  answer  to  the  proper  author- 
ities. 

The  New  York  girl  wisely  said  that  if  a 
person  would  lie  about  one  item,  it  brands 
the  whole  discourse  as  absolutely  unreliable. 

Keep  your  iron  ready  and  brand  these 
"mavericks"  whenever  you  find  them  run- 
ning loose. 


"There's  a  R.easorv" for 

Grecpe-Nuts  ***  Postum 


PERSONAL. 

Leader  of  the  Revolt  in  Zion. — Glenn  Voliva, 
the  man  foremost  in  the  recent  ousting  of  John 
Alexander  Dowie  from  the  throne  of  Zion  City,  is 
described  by  a  writer  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  as 
an  absolute  contrast  to  his  former  superior — "physi- 
cally, temperamentally,  and  mentally." 

The  exuberant  Dowie,  massive  in  frame,  redun- 
dant in  speech,  magnetic  and  dominant  in  personality, 
enveloped  and  swept  away  by  the  power  of  his  own 
visions,  recognized  in  his  moments  of  wisdom  and 
judgment,  in  his  secret  communings  in  his  closet, 
that  in  the  young  disciple  Voliva  existed  the  sanity, 
the  sense,  the  prudence,  the  righteous  and  sure 
faculty  which  would  most  avail  Zion  when  the  in- 
fluence of  its  founder  was  withdrawn. 

Spare,  pale,  ascetic,  cool,  intelligent,  unaffected 
by  dreams,  resolute  to  accomplish  the  task  imme- 
diately under  his  eye,  Voliva  is  no  conqueror  to  found 
communities,  to  convert  the  world,  to  gain  riches  in 
Mexico  and  spiritual  dominion  in  the  islands  of  the 
sea.  He  could  never  invent  the  pageantry,  the 
Hebraic  ceremony,  the  Oriental  splendor.  But  he 
can  and  he  will  put  the  business  of  Zion  upon  a  sub- 
stantial footing.  He  can  organize,  he  can  eliminate 
waste,  he  can  practise  economy.  In  a  word,  he  can 
transform  a  struggling,  half-bankrupt  community 
into  a  thriving,  prosperous,  well-to-do  American 
municipality. 

Voliva  is  thirty-six  years  old.  His  hair  is  black. 
His  eyes  are  deep  set,  shrewd,  dark,  and  piercing. 
His  shallow  cheek  is  the  esthetic's;  his  thin,  close- 
set  lips  arc  the  disciplinarian's,  not  only  of  other's 
but  of  his  own  spirit.  He  eats  but  two  meals  a  day, 
frequently  only  one;  sometimes  none  at  all.  He 
clothes  himself  in  white  tie,  frock  coat,  low-cut  waist- 
coat. He  never  smiles,  not  because  he  is  oppressed 
by  his  own  dignity,  but  because  he  sees  no  occasion 
for  mirth.  He  does  not  attempt  to  impress  his  vis- 
itor. 

Voliva  is  an  American,  a  Hoosier,  who  is  so  en- 
tirely an  American  that  he  is  ignorant  of  what  is  his 


racial  stock.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he 
fancies  his  peculiar  name  may  be  French,  but  he 
doesn't  know. 


Jean  Henri  Dunant,  Founder  of  the  Red- 
Cross  Organization. — The  Christian  Herald  prints 
an  interesting  story  of  the  life-work  of  Jean  Henri 
Dunant.     In  part,  the  particulars  are  these: 

During  the  Italian  war  of  1859  young  Dunant 
was  traveling  in  that  country.  After  the  battle  of 
Solferino  he  visited  the  field,  and,  seeing  the  terrible 
sufferings  of  the  wounded  soldiers  who  lay  around 
untended,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  several  peasant 
women,  formed  an  ambulance  service,  with  its  head- 
quarters in  a  little  church  at  Castiglione.  He  helped 
with  his  own  hands  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  French- 
men, Italians,  and  Austrians  alike.  "They  are  all 
brothers, ' '  he  said.  ' '  A  wounded  enemy  is  an  enemy 
no  longer."  And  he  and  his  corps  of  helpers  brought 
water  and  medicine,  and  smoothed  the  pallets  of 
straw,  and  cheered  the  unfortunates,  and  closed  the 
eyes  of  the  dead,  and  performed  the  last  kind  offices 
for  the  dying.  Dunant  was  regarded  by  the  hundreds 
of  wounded  as  a  miracle  of  goodness — little  less  than 
an  angel.  "The  gentleman  in  white,"  was  the  way 
in  w..ich  the  officers  spoke  of  him,  as  he  moved  around 
among  t.-c  sick,  his  light  clothing  making  him  con- 
spicuous on  the  field. 

His  experiences  at  Solferino,  where  he  saw  that 
the  willing  hands  of  a  few  untrained  helpers  actually 
saved  many  lives,  and  comforted  hundreds  of  others, 
inspired  him  with  the  grand  idea  of  an  organization, 
planned  on  a  broad  scale,  and  fully  trained  for  the 
relief  of  human  suffering,  especially  in  time  of  war. 
Bit  by  bit  the  plan  grew  in  his  mind,  and  it  gradually 
elaborated  itself.  He  had  a  vision  of  a  great  inter- 
national work  of  humanity,  operated  with  the  mutual 
recognition  of  many  governments,  and  under  a  dis- 
tinctive flag — the  Cross.  To-day  the  Red  Cross  flag 
— red  on  a  white  ground-  is  the  recognized  symbol 
of  humane  work  on  all  fields  of  suffering  throughout 
the  civilized  world. 

By   his  account  of  the  great  battle  of  Solferino, 


which  appeared  shortly  after  the  event  itself,  Mr. 
Dunant  created  a  decided  sensation  in  Europe.  He 
described  war  in  all  its  horrors — not  as  it  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  by  those  who  remain  at  home, 
but  as  it  actually  is.  It  was  a  piece  of  literary  realism 
which  until  that  time  had  been  unsurpassed,  and  it 
stripped  the  military  art  of  all  its  glamor  and  pictur- 
esqueness,  and  revealed  it  as  sheer  scientific  butchery 
and   legalized   murder,    the   bloodthirsty   savageism 

of  which  nothing  could  extenuate 

Dunant's  splendid  service  in  succoring  the  wounded 
in  the  Italian  war  was  quickly  recognized.  Friends 
of  "the  gentleman  in  white"  sprang  up  everywhere, 
and  gifts  of  money  flowed  in  upon  him.  Napoleon 
III.  interested  himself  in  Dunant's  project  for  am 
international  humane  organization,  and  many  dis- 
tinguished prelates  and  statesmen  did  likewise. 
The  first  organization  was  a  small  committee  com- 
posed of  leading  Genevans  in  1859,  which  was  called 
"The  Committee  of  Succor."  Soon  similar  com- 
mittees were  formed  in  Milan  and  other  cities.  The 
movement  spread  and  was  accorded  a  generous  wel- 
come by  many  nations,  sovereigns  and  peoples 
included.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  Inter- 
national Congress  held  at  Geneva  in  1863  that  the 
Red  Cross,  known  as  such,  was  actually  founded. 
To  Mr.  Dunant,  as  a  great  public  benefactor,  was 
universally  awarded  the  credit  for  originating  the 
idea  and  giving  form  and  character  to  the  movement. 
For  six  years  previous  to  the  convention  he  had  gone 
from  court  to  court,  pressing  his  plan  on  the  accept- 
ance of  the  different  Powers,  invariably  with  success. 
At  the  convention  (which  was  held  Oct.  26-29)  all 
the  leading  European  governments  were  represent- 
ed, and  almost  all  of  the  smaller  principalities  also- 
— fourteen  governments  in  all.  The  resolutions 
adopted  provided  for  the  organization  in  each  country 
of  a  Committee  of  Succor  for  Wounded  Soldiers,  to 
cooperate  with  the  army  sanitary  corps  in  war- 
time, and  to  be  employed  in  the  consideration  of 
humane  measures  in  time  of  peace.  All  associated 
in  this  special  work  were  to  wear  a  distinctive  badge- 
"a  red  cross  on  a  white  ground."  Moreover,  the  op- 
erations of  the  corps  were  to  be  neutralized  on 
I  the  field  of  battle.     In   t'.-.e   following  year,  1S04,  a 
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diplomatic  convention  \v;is  held  al  Geneva,  which 
still  further  defined  the  functions,  extended  flu- 
scope,  and  increased  the  facilities  ol  the  Red  Cross.  t 


A  scientist  ol  the  Old  Sell. ...  I.     Following  the 

announcement,  on  April  ic,  of  the  death  "l  Dean 
Shale r  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  The  Evening 
Post  (New  York)  publishes,  in  an  editorial,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  man's  place  in  flic  scientific  world,  and 
in  the  hearts  of  Harvard  men  and  others  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  numbered  among  his  friends. 
From  this  editoria1  we  reprint  some  of  flu  tnon 
noteworthy  portion*. 

A  few  years  ago  some  irreverent  undergraduates 
published  a  little  book  of  caricatures  and  verse  en- 
titled "Harvard  Celebrities."  The  first  skit  ran  as 
follow  s 

"This  is  Shaler, 
Fairy-taler, 

Scientific  mountain-sealer, 
Penetrator 
Of  each  crater 

From  the  poles  to  the  equator, 
Tamer  of  the  hurricane, 
Prophet  of  the  wind  and  rain, 
Hypnotizer 
•Of  the  geyser, 
Wizard  of  the  frozen  plain. 
Hark!     What  is  that  deep  and  distant  subterranean 

roar, 
Arising  near  Memorial  and  reaching  out  to  Gore? 
'Tis  the  rumble  of  applause 
When  the  speaker  makes  a  pause 

In  relating  an  adventm-e  from  his  fund  of  earthquake 
lore." 

These  lines  are  a  not  inadequate  characterization 
■  of  that  geologist,  philosopher,  and  poet,  that  man  to 
whom  all  the  various  aspects  of  life  were  as  fascina- 
ting as  a  fairy-tale,  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler. 

When  Professor  Shaler  died  yesterday  afternoon, 
Harvard  lost  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  interesting 
men  that  have  ever  adorned  her  faculty.  By  voca- 
tion a  geologist,  he  took  all  knowledge  to  be  his  prov- 
ince. In  the  sciences — mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  the  several  branches  of  biology — he 
might  fairly  be  called  an  adept.  His  mind  ranged 
through  the  whole  realm  of  speculative  philosophy; 
.and  three  of  his  most  popular  books  deal  with  man 


A   WOMAN   DOCTOR 

Was  yuick  to  See  that  Coffee  Poison  Was 
Doing  the  Mischief. 


A  lady  tells  of  a  bad  case  of  coffee  poison- 
ing and  tells  it  in  a  way  so  simple  and 
straightforward  that  literary  skill  could  not 
improve  it. 

"I  had  neuralgic  headaches  for  12  years," 
she  says,  "and  have  suffered  untold  agony. 
When  I  first  began  to  have  them  1  weighed 
140  pounds,  but  they  brought  me  down  to 
110.  I  went  to  many  doctors  and  they  gave 
me  only  temporary  relief.  So  I  suffered  on, 
till  one  day  in  1904  a  woman  doctor  told 
me  to  drink  Postum  Food  Coffee.  She  said 
I  looked  like  I  was  coffee  poisoned. 

"So  I  began  to  drink  Postum  and  I 
gained  15  pounds  in  the  first  few  weeks  and 
am  still  gaining,  but  not  so  fast  as  at  first. 
My  headaches  began  to  leave  me  after  I 
had  used  -Postum  about  two  weeks — long 
•enough  1  expect  to  get  the  coffee  poison  out 
of  my  system. 

"Now  that  a  few  months  have  passed 
since  I  began  to  use  Postum  Food  Coffee,  I 
can  gladly  say  that  I  never  know  what  a 
neuralgic  headacho  is  like  any  more,  and 
it  was  nothing  but  Postum  that  cured  me. 
Before  I  used  Postum  I  never  went  out 
alone ;  I  would  get  bewildered  and  would 
not  know  which  way  to  turn.  Now  I  go 
alone  and  my  head  is  as  clear  as  a  bell. 
My  brain  and  nerves  are  stronger  than  they 
have  been  for  vears."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

There's  a  reason.  Read  the  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


IET'S   talk   it   over   between    ourselves.       Open   a 
correspondence.      Get  acquainted  that  way. 
j    Learn  of  each  other. 
-^™         The  subject  of  Life  Insurance  isn't  a  hard 
thing    to    understand.       No  great   mystery 
about  it ;   no  question  as  to  its  value. 

I  think  that  the  man  who  needs  life  insurance 
most  is  the  man  who  is  employed  on  a  salary  and  who 
has  a  family.  Death  will  cross  that  man  off  the  pay- 
roll ;   and  that  might  mean  much  to  his  family. 

Do  you  think  of  that?  Do  you  think  of  it  now 
while  you  are  in  good  health,  now  when  the  rate  is 
cheapest  for  you?  That's  the  time  to  think  of  it, 
surely. 

Maybe  you  do  think;  can't  stop  thinking;  and 
the  more  you  think  the  more  you  conclude  you  can't? 
A  man  is  apt  to  get  that  way — puzzled,  perplexed, 
hesitating. 

You  want  to  be  put  right;  you  really  do.  And 
I  want  to  put  you  right.  So  sit  down  and  let  yourself 
out  in  a  letter.  Tell  me  all  about  it  —  how  you're 
fixed,  what  your  prospects  are,  how  much  insurance 
you'd  like  to  get,  and  how  old  you  are. 

Advlress  it  to  me  personally.  I  say  this  because  I 
want  you  to  feel  free  to  consult  me.  You'll  get  a 
friendly  reply,  one  that  will  help  you.     See  if  you  don't. 


PRESIDENT 


Washington  Life  Insurance  Company 
130  Broadway,  New  York 


TYPEWRITERS^ 


^Machines  V4  Mfr's  Prices.  Rented  Anywhere*  Rent  applied. 
Write  ior  Catalog  5   Typewriter  Emporium,  202  LaSalle  St.  Chicago 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We  have  25  Kinds  of   Instruments  to  Assist   Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
Win.  A.  Willis  A  Co.,  131  S.  11th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Have  you  a  clear  understanding  of  the 

many  uses  to  which  the  Comptometer  is  being  put,  and  the 
great  variety  of  accounting  work  in  which  it  saves  from 
50%  to  80%  of  the  time  usually  required,  besides  insuring 
accuracy  and  doing  away  with  headaches  and  overtime. 
If  not  let  us  tell  you  about  it,  or  better  still,  send  a  machine 
for  you  to  try  on  your  own  work. 

Our  New  Model  Duplex  Comptometer  will  surprise  yoth 
It  is  as  far  ahead  of  the  Old  Model  as  the  Old  Model  was 
ahead  of  mental  work. 


John  Wanamaker,  N»w  York  and  Philadelphia     ..  50 

Carnegie  Steel  CoMPANY.Pittsburgh,  Pa 59 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R.  Co.  44 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Co 41 

American  Ebidge  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,      17 


Some  repeat  orders.    Why  did  they  buy  more  ? 

IT.  S.  Navy  Department        

Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


Western  Electric  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Metropolitan  Life  Co.,  New  York 

Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Me 

N.  Y.  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


18S 
181 

52 
24 
23 
22 
23 


Sent  express  prepaid  on  thirty  days'  trial  to  responsible  parties.  Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  57  N.  Orleans  St.,  Chicago 
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Wall  Covering 
Brought  Down-to-Date 

One  can't  help  liking  Sanitas.  It  is  so  fresh, 
and  clean,  and  sanitary.  It  comes  in  all  the 
beautiful  patterns  of  good  wall-paper,  in  subdued 
tones  and  rich  shadings,  yet  it  doesn't  crack,  is 
dust-proof,  cannot  discolor,  and  will  not  fade. 
Finger  marks  and  stains,  you  simply  wipe  off 
with  a  damp  cloth. 

Spring    Papering   Suggestions 

Let  us  suggest  artistic  treatment  of  your  rooms 
for  the  Spring  repapering.  State  the  general 
character  of  the  rooms  and  let  our  Art  Depart- 
ment send  you  pencil  sketches,  suggesting  decora- 
tions in  Sanitas.  Samples  and  sketches  are  sent 
entirely  free. 

Sanitas  Looks  Like  Wall-Paper — Good 

Wall-Paper — and  It  Costs  No  More 

Sanitas  is  printed  on  a  cloth  foundation  in  non- 
fading  oil  colors.  It  comes  in  all  the  soft,  rich 
tones  and  beautiful  colorings  of  good  wall-paper, 
also  in  glazed-tile  designs ;  it  is  hung  like  wall- 
paper, and  costs  no  more.  It  will  not  crack  nor 
peel,  cannot  fade,  stain,  nor  discolor. 

A  Damp  Cloth  Cleans   Sanitas  Perfectly 

To  see  Sanitas  in  use  is  to  use  it  yourself.  You 
can't  help  liking  Sanitas. 

For  sketches  and  samples  write  to 

STANDARD   TABLE  OIL  CLOTH  CO. 

Dept.    D,     320    Broadway,   New    York    City 


MERITAS 


\;  V  I  RY  piece  of  table  oil  cloth 
■*-•     that  is  guaranteed  bears  this 
name  and  trade-mark.     Look  for  it 
— buy  the  only  table  oil  cloth  that's 
guaranteed  to  be  crack-proof  and  dur- 
able.    Costs   no  more  than  unknown 
makes  sold  without  a  guarantee. 

Write  for  samples  and  suggestions  for 
new  uses. 

Sl<vnd».rd  Table  Oil  Cloth   Co. 
Dept.  D,  320  Broadway.  New  York  City 
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PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

Our  3  l>ook^  for  InveotorH  mmileri  on  r*eelpt  <>f  6  ot»,  Htamps 

R. S.&  A.  B.LACEY,  Washington, D. C.       Estab.  1869 


in  his  relations  to  society:   "The  Individual,"  "The 

Citizen,"  and  "The   Neighbor." 

He  was  eager  to  know  everything  which  men 
thinking  and  doing.  When  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  talk  to  some  undergraduate  club,  the  members 
never  knew  what  to  expect.  He  might  draw-  from 
his  fund  of  earthquake  lore,  or  he  might  discuss  the 
origin  and  persistence  of  certain  devices  in  naval 
architecture,  in  house-building,  and  styles  of  cloth- 
ing. This  subject  would  naturally  lead  him  on  to 
the  development  of  the  imitative  faculty  in  man 
and  the  ethical  significance  of  conformity  to  con- 
ventions of  dress  and  behavior — all  illuminated  with 
concrete  instances  and  entertaining  anecdote.  What- 
ever the  topic  broached  in  conversation,  he  had  a 
trick  of  saying,  "For  about  three  years  [or  one  or 
five]  I  gave  such  time  as  I  could  spare  to  that  mat- 
ter." An  ingenious  pupil  once  reckoned  that  Pro- 
fessor Shaler  had  devoted  the  leisure  moments  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  investigating  subjects 
that  were  not  related  to  his  specialty.  In  a  way, 
this  was  true,  for  he  drove  many  horses  abreast. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  his  amazing  flexibility 
of  mind  than  his  feat  of  writing  five  blank-verse 
plays  in  the  Elizabethan  manner.  In  order  to  show 
that  scientific  pursuits  do  not  atrophy  the  imagi- 
nation— and  he  referred  not  to  what  is  termed  "the 
scientific  imagination,"  but  to  that^which  is  exhibited 
in  poetry — he  turned  by  way  of  casual  recreation  to 
the  production  of  these  dramas,  full  of  picturesque 
imagery  and  eloquent  passages. 

But  when  all  was  done,  his  opponents  in  argument 
replied  that  he  had  proved  nothing;  for  he  was  not 
a  scientist;  he  was  a  poet  and  philosopher.  The 
retort  had  a  basis  of  truth.  He  knew  too  many 
different  things  to  be  the  greatest  living  geologist. 
Younger  and  more  plodding  men,  content  to  toil  in 
a  narrower  field,  had  outstripped  him  in  that  exact 
and  painstaking  erudition  which  we  now  call  scholar- 
ship. The  limits  of  knowledge  have  been  extended 
immeasurably  within  a  generation.  An  Aristotle, 
a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  or  a  Bacon  is  a  prodigy  which 
we  shall  never  see  again.  But  we  can  not  say  fare- 
well to  the  old  order  of  scientist  and  welcome  the 
new  without  an  expression  of  regret.  To-day  a 
college  faculty  must  seek  botanists,  chemists,  and 
geologists  who  are  complete  masters  of  their  spec- 
ialties, whose  minute  learning  is  the  admiration  of 
two  hemispheres.  Such  men  can  not,  however,  as 
teachers  of  ardent  youth,  replace  a  Shaler,  whose 
imagination  suffused  all  the  facts  of  his  own  and 
other  sciences  with  a  glow  of  romance,  and  whose 
sympathies  were  as  wide  as  the  sea. 


A  Venerable  Portrayer  of  Girlhood. — With 
the  passing  of  Mrs.  Adeline  Dutton  Train  Whitney 
the  pleasant  paths  of  juvenile  literature,  from  which 
last  year  death  diverted  the  feet  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Mapes  Dodge  and  of  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  suffer 
another  loss.  While  Mrs.  Dodge  was  seventy-four- 
and  Mr.  Butterworth  sixty-six  at  the  time  of  their 
deaths,  Mrs.  Whitney  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-two 
and  her  last  book  was  written  in  her  eightieth  year. 
Her  stories,  especially  her  stories  for  girls,  "have 
made  her  name  a  household  word  in  America,"  says 
the  Boston  Transcript.  "The  young  girl,"  says  the 
Springfield  Republican,  "who  has  fallen  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Mrs.  Whitney's  charming,  truthful,  and 
elevating  presentment  of  girlhood,  with  its  sweet' 
tempered,  earnest,  and  often  deep  teaching,  .  .  .  can 
hardly  measure  out  the  due  of  her  sunny  and  invi- 
ting personality."  Her  work,  the  same  paper  states, 
was  "eminently  personal  in  its  pervasive  intimacy 
with  the  nature  of  girls";  and  "she  knew  the  boy 
with  remarkable  divination."  According  to  the 
Rochester  Post-Express,  her  stories  were  in  great  de- 
mand by  parents  who  "desired  innocuous  literature 
for  their  children  and  who  locked  askance  on  the  love 
scenes  in  Louisa  Alcott's  l><>i>ks."  The  Post  E  tpress 
on  to  make  the  following  comparison: 

Mrs.  Whitney  devoted     herself    to  much  the  same 
field  as  Miss  Alcott   and  made  an  almost  equal  I 
t  ition.      The  happy,  guileless  world  of  children  was 


Great!" 


THE 

BARKER 

VIBRATOR 


A  delightful  feeling 
of  exhilaration  fol- 
lows its  use.  A  beau- 
tiful, convenient  and 
effective  instrument 
adapted  to  innumer- 
able home  and  pro- 
fessional uses. 

It  invigorates  the  en- 
tire system,  Danishes 
muscular  soreness, 
tones  the  nerves,  stim- 
ulates the  scalp  and 
beautifies  the  com- 
plexion. Your  physi- 
cian   will    endorse   it. 

Sold  on  Easy  Terms. 

Send  for  our  free  book 

JAMES  BARKER 

630-640  Cayuga  St..  Phil  tdelptai  i 


HIGHEST     AWARD  - 
WORLDS     FAIR    ST.  LOU 


Invest    Your    Money 

-In- 

Farm 
Loans 

In  amounts  of  ?3°°  —  $500  —  ?6oo  —  $800  —  $1000 
and  up  to  $5000.  Interest  remitted  yearly  in  N.  Y. 
exchange.  Our  loans  run  for  5  years  —  Secured  by 
good  improved  farms. 

You  run  no  risk. 

Your  name  on  a  postal  will  bring  : 

FULL  INFORMATION 
LIST  OF  ON  HAND  LOANS 

NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF 
MANY  OF  OUR  CLIENTS. 

Booklet  entitled  "  We're  Right  on  the  Ground  " 
containing  much  detailed  data. 

In  23  years  we   have  never  lost  a  cent  for  a    client. 
Write  us 

E.  J.  Lander  &  Co.,  Box  "8,"  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


GEM15 

NAIL  CLIPPER 


When   you   have    once   used 

I  this  little  "  Gem"  it  becomes 

|  indispensable.     Lasts  forever. 

Clips,  cleans,  files  and   re* 

moves  hangnails.  By  mail  25c. 

Sterling  Silver  Handle,  $1.00. 

THE  H.  C.  COOK  CO. 
91  Main  St 


\ll»iilli:l.     Ct. 

&$nd  two-otnl  stamp  fur  "Care 
<& the  Xails." 


Clean  Silverware  and  Jewelry 
with  "SILVER    GLO"  SOAP. 

The  only  preparation  guaranteed  not  to  scratch  or  in- 
jure any  article  on  which  used.  Beat  fur  eloaning  and 
polishinc  precious  stones,  ("old,  out  (class,  hrie-a-brae, 
etc.  Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  jewelers  and  hotels. 
Contains  no  t;rit  or  acid.  (  leans  without  Boiling  or  injur- 
ing the  most  delicate  hands.  Lasts  longer  than  any 
other,  and  is  much  eheapcr.  Money  returned  it  not 
satisfactory.    Price  26 cents,  postpaid. 

MYERS  &  OORDON,  1368  A  Broadway,  New  York 

PA  "        E    IM  F^E    RETURNED. 

Free  opinion  as  to  Patentability.    Guide  Book 
and  list  of  Inventions   Wanted   free  to  any  address. 
Patents  secured  by  us   advertised  without  charge  in 
World's  Progress.  '  Sample  copy  free. 
EVANS,  WILKENS&  CO.,  <H2  F  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 
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'NO  BETTER 
IN  THE  WORLD 


Americans 

Nine  Highest   Awards. 

Why  buy  foreign  underwear, 
which,  like  foreign  clothing,  is 
notoriously  ill-fitting,  when  you 
can  buy  "American  Hosiery" 
Underwear,  made  to  wear  under 
clothing  fitted  by  the  most  skill- 
ful tailors  in  the  world?  The 
highest  grade  in  all  kinds. 


Leading  dealers  everywhere  can  supply  American 
Hosiery  Underwear  in  wool,  silk,  cotton  or  linen, 
for  men,  women  and  children.  All  weights  adapt- 
ed to  all  climates  and  seasons.  Every  length  of 
sleeve  and  drawer.  Insist  upon  having  your  cor- 
rect size.    If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 


American  Hosiery  Co. 

Wholesale  only. 


108-110  Franklin  Street,  New  York 
Mills  at  New  Britain,  Conn. 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 
Allen's    Foot -Ease,   a    powder    for^ 
the  feet.    It  cures  painful,  swollen, 
smarting,   nervous  feet,  and  instantly  I 
takes     the     sting    out    of    corns    and  < 
bunions.        It's      the    greatest! 
comfort    discovery    of  the    age,  ( 
Allen's    Foot -Ease   make  tight-fitting' 
or  new  shoes  feel  easy.     It  is  a  certain  ( 
cure    for    ingrowing    nails,    sweating,  ( 
callous  and  hot,  tired,  aching  feet.    We 
have  over  30,000  testimonials.    TRY  IT  t 
TO-BAY.     Sold  by  all  Druggists  and" 
*i    Shoe    Stores,   25c.      I>o    not    accept 
\7^  any    substitute.      Sent  by  mail    fori 
25c.  in  stamps, 

rhrr    trial,  pack  a  ge! 

Pi  E_  C     sent  by  mail. 
MOTHER    GRAY'S     SWEET' 
"In  a  pinch,     POWDERS,    the    best   medicine   fori 
nap  Allan's      Feverish,    Sickly    Children.      Sold    byi 
c„„.  p„      ••     Druggists   everywhere.     Trial  Package 
root-fcase.        FREE.     Address, 

ALLEX  S.  OLMSTED,  Ee  Roy,  IV.  Y. 

[Mention  this  paper.] 


ENNEIN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


3^1  LET 

&OWDER 


■£pi»*T5?Sr 


CHAFING 

'A  little 


CHAPPED  HANDS, 

and  all  skin  troubles 
higher  in  price  perhaps  than 
imitations,  but  a  reason  /or  it,** 
Delightful  after  shaving  and  after  bath- 
ing. Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  on  receiptof 
25c.  Get  Mennen'a  (the  original).   Sample  free 

Gerhard    Mennen  Company,     -     Newark,  N.  J. 


I&g^1 


'cApZ^™- 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 

Wood  Rollers.    Tin  Rollers. 


eel     Chairs 

We  make  a  complete  line  of  Invalid  Roll- 
ing and  Self-propelling  Chairs,  and  sell 
direct   from    factory   at    WHOLESALE 
PRICES.    75  styles  to  select  from. 
We  pay  freight  and  sell  on 

30    DAYS'    TRIAL. 

Liberal  discounts  allowed  to  all  sending 

for  FREE  Catalogue  NOW. 

ftORDOlV   MFG.    CO. 

537  91adi«on  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohl„ 


her  Held,  bill   unlike  Miss  Alcott  her  personality  did 

not  permeate  her  books.    She  was    J from  hei 

characters,     Miss  Alcott   was  a  child  herseli   Ln  hei 
implicitj     and     camaraderie.  .  .  .  Mrs.     Whitney 

was  a  distinguished  exponent,  of  a  si  I I  of  juvenile 

fiction  that  can  never  become  extinct.     Her  boys' 
stories  were  an  excellent  appetizei    to  the  stronger 
meal  of  Optic  a  ml  <    it  lemon,  while  her  cirls'  stoi 
occupied  a  place  between  those  of  Mrs.  Lillie  and  Miss 
Alcott, 

Her  death,  says  the  Chicago  Chronicle,  will  stir  a 
ripple  of  interest  among  readers,  many  of  whom  will 
wonder  why  she  was  so  popular  a  generation  ago. 
This  wonder,  the  paper  adds,  will  not  be  due  to  any 
technical  defects  in  her  stories,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  present  generation  "has  been  made  familiar  with 
the  flavor  of  much  more  highly  spiced  viands." 


MORE  OR   LESS   PUNGENT. 

Legal  Tact. — It  is  not  necessary  that  a  lawyer 
should  be  eloquent  to  win  verdicts,  but  he  must  have 
the  tact  which  turns  an  apparent  defeat  to  his  own 
advantage.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  verdict 
winners  was  Sir  James  Scarlett.  His  skill  in  turning 
a  failure  into  a  success  was  wonderful.  In  a  breach- 
of-promise  case  the  defendant,  Scarlett's  client,  was 
alleged  to  have  been  cajoled  into  an  engagement  by 
the  plaintiff's  mother.  She  was  a  witness  in  behalf 
of  her  daughter,  and  completely  baffled  Scarlett,  who 
cross-examined  her.  But  in  his  argument  he  ex- 
hibited his  tact  by  this  happy  stroke  of  advocacy: 
"You  saw,  gentleman  of  the  jury,  that  I  was  but  a 
child  in  her  hands.  What  must  my  client  have  been?" 
— Law  Student's  Journal  (London). 


THANKSGIVING  PSALM 
A  Rhythmical  and  Grateful  Chant. 


A  teacher  in  a  Terre  Haute  public  school 
joins  in  the  chorus  : 

''Teaching  is  a  business  which  requires  a 
great  deal  of  brain  and  nerve  force.  Unless 
this  force  is  renewed  as  fast  as  expended, 
the  teacher  is  exhausted  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  Many  resort  to  stimulating  tonics 
for  relief. 

"For  3  years  I  struggled  against  this 
almost  complete  exhaustion,  getting  what 
relief  I  could  from  doctors'  tonics.  Then 
in  the  spring  of  1903  I  had  an  attack  of 
la  grippe  and  malaria  which  left  me  too 
weak  to  continue  my  work.  Medicine 
fai  led  to  give  me  any  relief , a  change  of  climate 
failed.  I  thought  I  should  never  be  able  to 
go  back  in  school  again. 

"I  ate  enough  food  (the  ordinary  meals, 
white  bread  and  vegetables),  but  was  hungry 
after  meals. 

"I  happened  at  this  time  to  read  an 
article  giving  the  experience  of  another 
teacher  who  had  been  helped  by  Grape- 
Nuts  food.  I  decided  to  try  Grape-Nuts 
and  cream  as  an  experiment.  It  was  a 
delightful  experience,  and  continues  so  after 
a  year  and  a  half  of  constant  use. 

"First,  I  noticed  that  I  was  not  hungry 
after  meals. 

"  In  a  few  days  that  tired  feeling  left  me, 
and  I  felt  fresh  and  bright  instead  of  dull 
and  sleepy. 

"In  three  months,  more  than  my  usual 
strength  returned,  and  I  had  gained  15 
pounds  in  weight. 

"I  finished  the  year's  work  without  any 
kind  of  tonics— was  not  absent  from  duty 
even  half  a  day. 

"Am  still  in  the  best  of  health,  with  all 
who  know  me  wondering  at  the  improve- 
ment. 

"I  tell  them  all,  'Try  Grape-Nuts!'" 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

There's  a  reason. 


What  Can 
a  Girl  Do? 

You  can  earn  money, 
and  have  lots  of  time 
left  for  all  you  want  to 
do,  by  taking  charge  of 
the  sales  department 
branch  in  your  town  of 
The  Ladies*  Home  Journal 
and  The  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post. 

Hundreds  of  nice  girls 
and  good  women  are 
everywhere  doing  this 
pleasant  and  well-paid 
work.  They  are  every- 
where respected  and 
courteously  treated. 
Were  this  not  so  we 
would  not  allow  them 
to  engage  in  it. 

Some  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful representatives 
and  largest  prize  win- 
ners—  some  as  high  as 
$500.00 — are  girls.  We 
are  proud  of  "our  girls." 

Will  you  be  one  of 
them?  Write  for  the 
story  of  one  girl's  success. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
1782-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BI-PED 


SfigSr       '  Agents  Wanted 

One  Foot  for  Matting  Tacks 
One  Foot  for  Carpet  Tacks 

The  only  tool  that  lift9    tacks  easily, 

quickly,  without  damage  to  carpets,  reatT 

ting  or  tacks.  Madeof  best  steel, on  simple! 

lever  principle — everlasting.  Feet  changed! 

instantly,    using   only   the    fingers.    Sent 

postpaid    on    receipt   of  25   cents,  also  a  | 

Kangaroo  Trick  Lock,Frec,  and 

a  Package  of  Interesting  Matter 

and  Samples  of  Specialties. 

GENERAL  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.  1027 Arcade  Bldg..  Phiu. 


RUSSIA  AT  THE  BAR  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

PEOPLK.  A  searching  inquiry  into  the  Kischinef  out- 
rages, with  full  documentary  matter,  by  Isidore  Singer, 
Editor  of  "The  Jewish  Encyclopedia."  i2mo,  cloth, 
296  pages.  $1.50  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 
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Balance  a  Dollar 


Shooting  an  apple  from  a  boy's  head  is  a  steady  job.  If  an 
engine  shakes  under  a  heavy  load,  it  is  a  matter  of  time  only,  until 
something  lets  go.  We  are  now  speaking  especially  of  high-speed 
engines,  although  the  same  holds  good  with  all. 

A  perfect  engine  would  be  one  without  noise  or  vibration  absolutely.    We  have  never  built 

a  perfect  engine  in  all  these  eighteen  years.     But  Ideal  Engines  (all  high  speed)   border  so 

closely  onto  perfection  that  a  silver  dollar  will  stand  upon  the  cylinder  and  one  can  scarcely  hear 

a  sound  under  test.     They  run  in  oil,  using  their  lubricants  over  and  over.     Ideal  Engines  are 

built  for  general  power  purposes.    They  are  built  in  all  sizes  and  many  styles. 

The    Ideal    Compound  direct  connected   are   extremely  popular   for    electrical 

purposes  on  acount  of  fuel  saving,  simplicity  and  regulation. 


Ideal  agents  in  all  principal  cities  in  the  world, 
mail.    Write  for  list  of  users. 


Prices  and  information  by 


A.  L.  Ide  &  Sons,  407  Lincoln  Avenue 


"IDEAL"  Springfield,  Illinois 


SHORTHAND 

IN  30  DAYS 

New  System  Which  May  be 
Mastered  ByHome Study 
In  Spare  Hours. 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  short- 
hand complete  in  thirty  days.  You  can  learn 
in  spare  time  in  your  own  home,  no  matter 
where  you  live.  No  need  to  spend  months 
as  with  old  systems.  Boyd's  Syllabic  System 
is  different  in  principle  from  all  other  sys- 
tems. The  first  radical  improvement  in 
shorthand  since  1839.  It  is  easy  to  learn — 
easy  to  write — easy  to  read.  Simple.  Prac- 
tical. Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines  — 
—  no  positions  —  no  shading,  as  in  other 
systems.  No  long  list  of  word  signs 
to  confuse:  Only  nine  characters  to  learn 
and  you  have  the  entire  English  language  at 
your  absolute  command.  The  best  system 
for  stenographers,  private  secretaries,  news- 
paper reporters,  lawyers,  ministers,teachers, 
physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men 
may  now  learn  shorthand  for  their  own  use. 
Thousandsof  business  and  professional  men 
and  women  find  their  shorthand  a  great  ad- 
vantage. The  Boyd  System  isthe  only  system 
suited  to  home  study.  Our  graduates  hold 
lucrative,  high  grade  positions  everywhere. 
Send  to-day  for  free  booklets,  testimonials, 
guarantee  offer,  and  full  description  of  this 
new  Syllabic  shorthand  system.      Address 

^CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
930  Chicago  Opera  House  Blk.,         Chicago,  111. 


wewzmu 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever. 

Confidence  can  be  placed 
in  a  remedy  which  for  a  quar- 
ter century  has  earned  un- 
qualified praise.  Restful 
nights  are  assured  at  once. 
Cresolene  is  a  boon  to  asth- 
matics.   All  Druggists. 

Send  /or  descriptive  booklet 

Cresolene    Antiseptic     Throat 

Tablets  tor  the  irritated  throat,  at 

your  druggist  or  from  us.     10c.  in 

stamps. 

THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 
180  Pulton  St.,  New  York 


wmmmt  Never  Soils  or  Spoils  mmmm 

DAY'S  White  Paste 

It's  the  paste  that  sticks, 
but  doesn't  leave  a  sticky 
look.  It's  always  ready  in 
our  Handy  Paste  Jar,  for 

Office  or  Home 

or  Photos.  Pasting  is  a 
pleasure  when  nicely  done 

Sample  Tube  Free 

Send  5c.  for  postage. 
Have  your  dealer  get  Day's. 
25c  jar,  16c  jar,  or  in  balk. 

Diamond  Paste  Co.,  SO  Hamilton  Street.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  I.OVING  NELL,  Letters  from  the  Paris 
and  Vienna  Music  Studios,  by  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore. 
i2mo,  cloth,  231  pages,  illustrated.  $1.00  net.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


A  Fluent  Horse. — Mrs.  Tinnemonnay. — "Your 
new  saddle-horse  seems  to  be  a  lively  animal."  Mrs. 
Partington — "Yes,  it  is  so  spirituous  it  always 
starts  off  in  a  decanter." — Exchange. 


A  Hypocrite. — Teacher — "Johnny,  what  is  a 
hypocrite?" 

Johnny — "A  boy  wot  comes  t'  school  wid  a  smile 
on  his  face." — Philadelphia  Record. 


Always  the  centre  of  attraction, 

For  sale  where  the  best  is  sold. 

Instantaneous  Chocolate 

Made  instantly  with  boiling  milk. 

STEPHEN    F.    WHITMAN    &    SON. 

1316  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia 

Established  1842 
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The  Communicative  Barber- — A  talkative  and 
self-important  young  court  stenographer  went  with  a 
detailed  judge  to  one  of  the  feud  towns  in  the  Ken- 
tucky mountains  to  do  his  part  in  holding  a  term  of 
court. 

It  was  a  small  place,  far  from  a  railroad,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  all  feudists  of  one  clan  or  another. 
After  a  day  or  two  at  the  little  hotel  the  stenographer 
said  to  the  hotel-keeper:   "Where's  the  barber  shop? " 
"Ain't  no  barber  shop  here,"  the  boniface  replied. 
"We  all  mostly  lets  our  hair  grow." 
"But  can't  I  get  shaved  anywhere?" 
"Oh,  yes,  I  reckon  you  kin.     Uncle  Joe  down  to 
the  cobbler's  shop  sometimes  shaves  folks." 

The  stenographer  Went  to  Uncle  Joe's  and  found 
the  cobbler  to  be  a  mild-mannered  old  man,  with 
flowing  gray  whiskers  and  a  pale  and  beatific  blue  eye. 
Uncle  Joe  said  he  could  shave  him  and  he  got  out 
a  razor  and  a  shaving-mug.  The  stenographer  sat 
down  on  a  chair  and  leaned  back.  He  waited  in 
some  trepidation,  but  the  old  man  was  skilful  and 
gave  him  a  good  shave. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  young  man  to  talk,  so, 
when  the  barber  was  on  his  throat,  he  said:  "Good 
many  murders  around  here,  ain't  there?" 

"Well,  suh,"  the  barber  said,  "we  don't  call  them 
murders.  Howsomever,  there  is  some  killin's,  if  that 
is  what  you  mean." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  the  young  man,  "I  suppose  one 
name's  as  good  as  another.  When  was  the  last  kill- 
ing?" 

"A  man  was  shot  out  here  in  the  square  last  week." 
"Who  shot  him?" 

The  barber  brought  the  razor  up  on  the  young 
man's  Adam's  apple.  "I  did,"  he  said. — Saturday 
Evening  Post. 


Suspicious. — The  Editor — "Have  you  shown 
this  drawing  to  any  one  else?" 

The  Artist — "No." 

The  Editor — "Then  what  is  it  makes  you  stand 
so  close  to  the  door?" — The  Sketch  (London). 


Not  His  Way. — Justice  (sternly) — "You  are 
charged  with  stealing  nine  of  Colonel  Henry's  hens 
last  night.     Have  you  any  witnesses?" 

Brother  Swagback  (apologetically) — "Nussah! 
I  s'pecks  I's  sawtuh  peculiar  dat-uh-way,  but  it  ain't 
never  been  muh  custom  to  take  witnesses  along  when 
I  goes  out  chicken-stealin',  sah." — Puck. 


The  Scientific  Spirit. — Andrew  Carnegie  ad- 
mires the  scientific  spirit — his  generous  gifts  to  science 
are  a  proof  of  that.  Nevertheless  to  his  keen  humor 
this  spirit  offers  itself  as  a  good  prey,  and  Mr.  Carne- 
gie often  rails  wittily  at  scientists  and  their  peculiar 
ways. 

"The  late — the  late — but  I  won't  mention  the  poor 
fellow's  name,"  said  Mr.  Carnegie  at  a  scientists' 
supper.  "The  late  Blank,  as  he  lay  on  his  death- 
bed, was  greeted  very  joyously  one  morning  by  his 
physician. 

"Poor  Blank's  eyes  lit  up  with  hope  at  sight  of  the 
physician's  beaming  face.  There  had  been  a  con- 
sultation on  his  case  the  day  before.  Perhaps,  at 
last,  the  remedy  to  cure  him  had  been  found. 

'"My  dear  Mr.  Blank,'  said  the  physician,  'I 
congratulate  you.' 

"Bland  smiled. 

'"I  shall  recover?'  he  asked,  in  a  weak  voice 
tremulous  with  hope. 

'"Well  cr  not  exactly,'  said  the  physician. 
'But  wc  believe  your  disease  to  be  entirely  new,  and 
if  the  autopsy  demonstrates  this  to  be  true  we  have 
decided  to  name  the  malady  after  you.'  "  —New  York 
Tribune. 
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Name 


Address- 


Ifyon  wish  to  receive  a  oopy  of  the  honk  mentio i 

in  this advertiBementi write  your  name  and  address  in 

the  space  abovo,  tear  off  this  corner  and  mail  to 

Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Co.,  Ltd., 


you  in  this  ad.  of  the  value  to  YOU 
of  our  Free  new  book,  "  The  Battle 
Creek  Idea,"  you  would  be  glad  to 
pay  $10.00  for  it. 

This  book  is  valuable  because  it  shows  you  how  to 
be  well  and  strong  without  taking  drugs  or  medicines. 
All  it  costs  you,  however,  is  the  price  of  a  stamp— we 
send  it  absolutely  free. 

If  the  attainment  or  retention  of  your  own  good 
health— and  the  good  health  of  those  dear  to  you— is 
worth  a  postal,  send  us  one  to-day  (or  use  above 
coupon)  and  we  will  forward  the  book  promptly. 

You  do  not  obligate  yourself  in  any  way  by  answer- 
ing this  advertisement.  You  are  neither  required  to 
buy  anything  nor  to  promise  anything.  All  we  ask  is 
that  you  read  the  book  carefully. 

It  tells  how  you  can  live,  in  your  own  homo,  without 
disturbing  your  daily  routine  in  any  way,  a  sane, 
healthful  life— the  life  that  has  restored  thousands 
to  health  at  the  famous  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  nine-tenths  of  all  diseases 
are  coused  by  improper  diet. 

You  eat  disease  ;  and  you  eat  health.  It  is  all  in  the 
choice  of  Poods.  "The  Battle  Creek  Idea"  will  tell 
you  how  to  choose  right,  so  as  to  get  and  keep  good 
health. 

If  the  health  is  worth  having,  the  book  is  worth 
asking  for  to-day.    Address 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Co.,  Ltd., 
Dept.  M.  16,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


Stall's 
Books 


f|  All  people,  sooner 

1    or  later  in  life,    are 
bound  to  know  the 
truth    about   them- 
selves and  the  sexes. 
It  is  human  nature. 
The  greatest  duty  of 
parents  is  to  under- 
stand these  vitally  important  truths  themselves, 
and  to  make  their  children  understand  them — in 
the  right  way. 

To  tell  these  truths  in  an  intelligent  and  straight- 
forward manner,  Stall's  Books  have  been  written. 

The  8  Books  in  tbis  series  are: 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


Four  Books  to   Men 

By  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.  D. 

"What  a  Young  Boy 

Ought  to  Know 

"What  a  Young  Man 

Ought  to  Know 

"What  a   Young   Hus- 
band Ought  to  Know 

"What  a  Man  of  45 

Ought  to  Know 

$1  per  copy,  post  free. 

VIR  PUBLISHING 


Four  Books  to  Women 

By     Mrs.     Mary    Wood- Allen, 
M.  D.,  and  Mrs.  Emma  F.  A. 
Drake,  M.  D. 

What  a  Young  Girl 

Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Woman 

Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Wife 

Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Woman  of  45 

Ought  to  Know 

Send  for  free  table  of  contents. 

/~{\      ©82  Land   Title  Building 
^U.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOW  TO  BREATHE 

For  Health,  Strength  and  Endurance 

Read  I. ung  and  Muscle  Culture,  the  most  instructive 
book,  ever  published  on  the  vit;il  subject  of 

BREATHING   AND    EXERCISE 

64  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  200,000  already  sold. 
Correct  and  incorrect  breathing  described  by  diagrams, 
etc.     Book  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

P.  Ton  BOKCKMAIVX,  K.S. 
888  Bristol  Bldg.,  500  5th  Ave.  New  York 


Silver  Door  Plates 

Engraved  silver  name  and  number  door  plates  have  always 
baen  seen  on  the  houses  of  the  best  families,  and  until 
now  have  cost  from  $5.00  to  $10.00.  We  make  to  your  order 
rieherand  better  engraved  silver  door  plates  for  $2.00.  your 
name  engraved  in  any  style.  Write  for  photo  reproduc- 
tions (actual  size)  showing  styles  of  plates  and  engravings 
and  learn  how  to  secure  your  own  plate  free  of  cost  to  you. 
Exclusive  territory  to  capable  agents. 

NEW  METHOD  CO.,  5702  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago 


Foreign. 

April  6. — The  strike  of  the  coal  miners  at  Lens, 
France,  is  renewed  for  an  indefinite  period  upon 
their   refusal    to    accept    the    increase    in 
olTered  by  the  companies. 

April  7. — Cambridge  easily  defeats  Oxford  in  their 
sixty-third  annual  boat  race  on  the  Thames. 
The    Morocco    conference    is   adjourned  sine  die 
after  the  delegates  sign  the  articles  of  agreement 

In  view  of  the  success  of  the  radicals  in  the  recent 
Russian  elections,  Count  Witte  urges  the  Czar  to 
proclaim  a  constitution  before  the  Douma  meets. 

The  advancing  lava  flow  of  Vesuvius  swallows 
up  the  village  of  Bosco  Trecase,  from  which  its 
nine  thousand  inhabitants  flee. 

April  8. — Russian  Finance  Minister  Kokovsoff 
is  reported  as  having  negotiated  in  France  for 
the  floating  of  the  large  Russian  loan. 

April  9. — The  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  visit  the 
afflicted  towns  in  the  vicinity.' of  Vesuvius,  and 
give  aid  to  the  suffering  peasantry. 

April  10. — The  Czar  declines  to  take  action  on  the 
resignation  of  Premier  Witte,  pending  the  settle- 
ment of  the  foreign  loan,  for  the  success  of  which 
he  deems  Witte  indispensable. 
The  weight  of  falling  ashes  from  Vesuvius  causes 
the  collapse  of  the  roof  of  the  Monte  Oliveto 
market  in  Naples.  Twelve  _  persons  are  killed 
and  more  than  a  hundred  injured. 

April  11. — Herr  von  Radowitz,  German  Ambas- 
sador to  Madrid,  and  recent  delegate  to  Algeciras, 
is  proposed  as  the  probable  acting  Chancellor 
during  the  illness  of  Prince  von  Buelow. 
Advices  from  London  point  to  a  second  Hague 
Peace  Conference  not  later  than  next  October. 

April  12. — The  Vesuvian  eruption  nearly  ceases; 
the  rain  of  dust  and  ashes  on  the  eastern  slope 
stops  entirely. 

Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria-Hungary 
receives  Bellamy  Storer,  the  American  Ambas- 
sador, for  a  final  interview. 

Domestic. 

April  6. — Civil  suits  for  more  than  $5,000,000 
damages  are  brought  by  counsel  for  Mayor 
Weaver,  of  Philadelphia,  against  the  filtration 
contracting   firms. 

Gen.  Russell  A.  Alger  withdraws  as  a  candidate 
for  reelection  as  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  soft-coal  miners  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
return  to  work,  practically  ending  the  strike  in 
that  locality. 

April  7. — A  Missouri  Supreme-court  decision  made 
in  Kansas  City,  declaring  the  Kansas  City  Live- 
stock Exchange  a  trust,  affects  millions  of  cattle 
mortgages. 

April  8. — Overseer  Voliva  is  officially  declared 
the  successor  of  Dowie  as  head  of  Zion  City. 

April  9. — A  fourth  suit  against  the  McCurdys  is 
brought  by  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
demanding  the  recovery  of  $1,002,841. 

April  10. — Dean  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler,  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard,  dies 
at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Maxim  Gorky,  the  Russian  revolutionist,  arrives 
in  New  York  and  is  cordially  welcomed. 

April  11. — James  A.  Bailey,  head  of  Barnum  and 
Bailey's  circus,  dies  at  his  home  in  Mount  Vernon, 
New  York. 

An  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  afflicts  the  city  of 
Pittsburg,  and  is  attributed  to  unclean  drinking- 
water. 

April  12. — Four  more  insurance  bills  are  passed  by 
the  New  York  Assembly  and  go  to  the  Governor 
for  signature. 
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The  Advantages  oi% 

Mail  Investments  ^matter* 


_  and  the  se- 
— ^^^^^»^  curity  afforded 
by  New  York  Banking  Department  supervision, 
give  to  all  of  our  investors  the  advantage  of  loaning 
money  safely  in  the  best  market.  In  our  mail-invest- 
ment department  we  carry  accounts  of  $25.00  and  up- 
ward, paying  5  per  cent,  per  annum  from  day  of  receipt 
to  day  of  withdrawal.  We  have  long-standing  patrons 
in  nearly  every  State,  and  will  refer  you  for  testi- 
monials to  those  nearest  at  hand. 
Write  for  these  names  and  for 
other  information. 

Assets        -        .     $1,760,000 
Established  Thirteen  Years 

INDUSTRIAL   SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  CO. 

No.  9  Times  Bldg.,  B'way,  N.  Y.  City 


If  lamp-chimneys 
were  not  so  slippery 
to  handle,  my  business 
wouldn't  be  so  big,  as 
my  lamp-chimneys 
never  break,  from  heat. 

A  lamp-chimney  is 
a  help  or  hindrance, 
according  to  whether 
it  fits  or  not. 

Macbeth's  chimneys 
always  make  better 
lamps  because  they  fit. 
But  get  the  size  made 
for  your  lamp. 

Let  me  send  you  my 
Index  to  Chimneys — 
it's  free.      Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


300   DESIGNS   I  &   PLANS 

SENT 
FREE 


SEND  2c 
POSTAGE 


RT  PLAN  CO.  ST.  LOUIS 

862  wAmwmiHT  iiiloiii 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 


<£± 


The  only  light  that  makes  and  burns  its 
own  gas  at  the  extremely  low  cost  of  2c  per  week 
and  gives  perfect  service  with  NO  CREASE,  DIRT, 
SMOKE  OR  ODOR.  Every  hnrner  equal  to  100  candles 
burning  atone  time.  Think  of  it— brighter  than  electri- 
city or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  Yoaoan- 
not  afford  to  be  without  it.  Over  100  styles.  Every  lamp 
warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.  , 
TUB  BEST  LI6HTCO.,      83K.  6th  St.,  Canfon,0. 


The  Most 

Comtorta.ble 
Hammock 
Ever  Made. 

Very    ornamental 
inside    or   outside 
the  home.     Finest 
construction.    Al- 
ways hangs  level.  I 
Canvas   or    denim  I 
casing;     hair     or  «■ 
cotton  filled.  Book 
letfre. 


Queen  Hammock  Co. 

192  W.  Xorth  St., 
Kalamazoo,       -      ."Michigan. 

Will  hold  6  or  8  persons 

sitting  or  2  lying 

down. 


PARSIFAI,.  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera,  by  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  i2tno,  cloth,  68 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  wfcCJ  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CRYSTAL 

Domino 

SUGAR  r 


HAV^RsaW** 


"i;.-,  J- '•*■■*.. 


Triumph 

in 

Sugar 

Making! 


Sold  only  in  5  lb.  sealed  boxes! 


r  IMAGINATION  COULD  NOT  CONCEIVE  OF  A  HANDIER  AND  PRETTIER  FORM  THAN  IS  PRESENTED  IN  "CRYSTAL  DOMINO  SUGARwll 
.  NEITHER  COULD  THE  MOST  PARTICULAR  PEOPLE  ASK  FOR  MORE  PERFECT  PURITY  OR  ECONOMICAL  PEOPLE  FOR  LESS  WASTE  .11 


HIGHEST  GRADE  IN  THE  WORLD.  BEST  SUGAR  FOR  TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

<*y&)  By  grocers  everywhere.  @s<s> 


shines  brigHHy  in  el'house  where 
_^^^^B)  abolishes  dirt,  bub"Bir+ 
ajid  despair  ej-e  close  ofkin"Try  jMn 
your  next-house-clea.ningHW^^— a 


What  Is  Dans' Tip-Top? 


TO  PROVE  thatDaus'  "Tip-top 

is  the  best  and  simplest  device  fo 

making    lOO    Copies   from   pen 

written  and  SO  Copies  from  type 

written    original,  we  will  ship 

complete    duplicator,  cap   size, 

without    deposit,     m   ten 

in   days'  trial, 
Price $7. 50 less  trade  tt  BE  not 
discount  of  33%    or  «PO  116 1 
DA  US  DUPLICATOR  CO. 

Sew  York  City 


THE     FELIX  A.  . 

Da  us  Building,  111  John  St 


2H.  P.  ENGINE  ONLY 
develops  nearly  3 

Reversible  engine.  Jump  spark. 
Perfect  lubrication.  Crank  Shaft, 
drop  forged  steel.      Con- 
necting rod,  bronze.   Pis- 
tons   ground    to  fit.      All 
bearings    either   bronze  or  best 
babbitt.  Best  material  and  work* 
manship  throughout.   Get  price! 
cnl  V2  4  and  7  H.  P.  Engines. 

GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY. 


Dept.  A  *• 
Detroit,Hieh.,C.S.A 


GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 

" WALNUTTA  HAIR  STAIN" 

Restores  Gray,  Streaked  or  Bleached 
Hair,  or  Mustache  i  ns(  a  n  I  :i  ueousl  >  . 
Gives  any  shade  from  l.inhf  BroWn 
to  Black.  Does  not  wash  or  i-uh 
off.  Contains  no  poisons,  and  is  not 
sticky  nor  greasy.  Sold  hy  all  Aft 
druirtrists,  or  we  will  send  you  a  Trial  size  for  /MR 
Postpaid  ;  large  size  (eight  times  as  mucin  P0  cents,  ^mimi 
PACIFIC  TRADING  CO.,         •        213  Nichols  IH.Il-    si .  Louis,  Ho. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable:  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


CTftRKFRUITBOOK 

mlf^*1"'"-8  iu  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
^•■E*  accur 

■  Jf"  fruit.    S' 
^^butioii  to  i 


accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
'  fruit.    Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
bution to  nlanters.— Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


"A  BREATH  OF  FRESH  AIR  IN  FICTION" 

The  Gift  of  the  Morning  Star 

By  ARMISTEAD  C.  GORDON 

The  novel  is  notable  for  its  sincerity,  its  beautiful  de- 
scriptions of  nature,  its  satisfying  conversations,  and 
its  splendid  characterizations,  as  well  as  for  its  strong, 
original  plot." 
"  A  story  to  grip  the  heart."—  Washington  Star. 
l'Jnin,  Cloth.    Price  !$1.50,  postpaid 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


The  Concise  Standard  Dictionary 

Abridged  from  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary.    It  contains  the  orthography,  pronunciation, 
and  meaning  of  about  28,000  words.     i6mo,  cloth,  60 
cents. 
FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   Publishers,  New  York 


-JUA&fflrva. 

Climates  wear  out.  Smokes,  Sprays,  or  anv  single  medicine  relieve 
only  temporarily.  Our  CONSTITUTIONAL  treatment,  founded 
1883,  is  for  permanently  eliminating  the  CAC8E  of  Asthma  anil  Hay 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attacks  will  not  return.  Write 
for  HOOK  25  A,  containing  reports  of  many  illustrative  cases  to 
prove  this.     Mailed  FKEE.     P.  HAROLD  HAYES,  llnMnlo,  N.  ¥. 


W,i».  ri.,..,,   II_    lf:H   TV  YV*.»      If  spring  or  stream  is  below  where  you  want 
TVater  FIOWS  Up  Mill    lO   IOU.    waterr5rou'U  find  the  most  satisfactory  way  Is 

to  use  the  water  to  raise  water  by  means  of  a 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 


No  Attention, 

No  Expense, 
Runs  Continuously, 

Operates  under  18  inches  to  60  feet  fall.  Elevntos  water  SO  feet  each  foot,  of  full.  Sold  on 
HO  dnvs  free  trial.  Large  plants  for  serving  towns,  railrond  tanks,  irrigation,  country 
homes  etc  small  engines  for  individual  use.  Many  thousands  in  successful  operation. 
Booklet  free.    HIKE  K\«.l\i:  COMPANY,  SOOI  Trinity  li.nlilni-    New  1  ork. 


THE  T EXICOGRAPHERS 
U    -   EASYQIAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 


The  Lexicographer  does    not  answer  any 
qxiestions  sent  anonymously . 


"F  S.,"  New  York. — "Is  the  correct  spelling  of 
the  Pennsylvanian  town  Hazleton  or  Hazelton?" 

The  official  form  is  Hazleton.  There  are  other 
towns  of  similar  name,  as  in  Kansas  and  Iowa,  but 
their  names  are  spelled  Hazelton. 

"G.  B.  D.,"  Ellensburg. — "Which  of  these  two 
sentences  is  correct,  'If  you  were  me  would  you,'  etc., 
or  'If  you  were  /',  etc.?" 

The  second  is  correct,  /  being  in  the  nominative 
case  or  the  pronoun  by  which  a  speaker  or  writer 
designates  himself.  This  reply  applies  also  to  "M. 
M.  M.,"  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

"S.  R.  H.,"  Olean,  Mo. — "What  is  meant  by  a 
joint  high  commission  or  a  high  joint  commis- 
sion? " 

A"  joint  high  commission  is  a  body  of  persons  act- 
ing under  lawful  authority  to  perform  some  national 
or  international  service.  The  last  Joint  High  Com- 
mission was  created  in  1898  and  was  composed  of 
persons  representing  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Great  Britain,  who  met  to  adjust  as  far  as  possible 
certain  matters  in  controversy  between  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  High  Joint  Commission  "S.  R.  H."  refers  to 
is  probably  the  Geneva  High  Joint  Commission, 
which  was  convened  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1871, 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  claims  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens  against  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  for  losses  sustained  on  account  of  the 
depredations  of  the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama 
and  other  Confederate  ships.  This  commission  was 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Brazil. 

"L.  C.  T.,"  Sheridan,  Wyo. — "Which  is  correct, 
'I  can  buy  goods  as  cheap  (or  as  cheaply)  here?' 
Also,  what  is  as  in  the  sentence?" 

(1)  As  cheap  and  cheaply  are  both  adverbs,  either 
word  may  be  used,  altho  in  modern  usage  cheaply  is 
preferred.  (2)  Here,  as  is  a  conjunctive  adverb  ex- 
pressing comparison,  proportion,  etc.,  and  denoting 
"in  proportion  to  which"  or  "no  less  than." 

"R.  M.  W.,"  Columbia,  Mo. — "(1)  Are  the  words 
supply  and  supplement  from  a  common  root?  (2) 
For  the  sake  of  consistency  should  not  the  first  e  in 
supplement  be  an  it  (3)  What  was  the  original 
meaning  of  the  prefix  bar  in  the  word  bargain?" 

(1)  The  words  are  both  derived  from  a  common 
root.  Supplement  came  into  English  through  the 
Old  French  supplement,  and  was  derived  from  the 
Latin  supplementum,  that  with  which  anything  is 
made  full  (out  of  sub,  under,  and  plco,  fill).  Supply 
is  English  and  came  from  the  French  supplier,  which 
was  derived  from  the  Latin  suppleo,  to  supply  or  fill 
up,  which  came  from  sub,  below,  and  pleo,  fill.  (2) 
We  think  not.  There  is,  however,  an  obsolete  form 
of  the  word — supplyment.  (3)  The  origin  of  the 
word  bargain  is  not  known;  but,  generally,  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Old  French  bargaigner,  to  have  diffi- 
culty in  making  up  one's  mind,  and  this  in  turn  from 
the  Latin  barcanio,  traffic,  from  barca,  a  boat  for 
traffic.  As  "R.  M.  W."  will  see,  the  Latin  barca  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  what  he  designates  as  "the 
prefix  bar." 
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EARTHQUAKE   RELIEF   FUND. 

The  appalling  disaster  that  has  overtaken  San  Francisco  is  unprecedented  in 
the  histor>  of  the  United  States  The  world's  response  is  prompt  ;  sympathetic 
aid  should  also  break  all  records,  and  prove  that  blood  is  indeed  thicker  than 
water,  and  that  mankind  is  growing  rapidly  into  a  universal  brotherhood. 

The  Literary  Digest  will  receive  acknowledge,  and  forward  to  theproper 
authorities  any  sum  that  readers  may  give  to  aid  the  victims  of  this  disaster. 
May  we  not  expect  every  subscriber  for  this  periodical  to  help,  each  according 
to  his  ability,  remembering  that  a  dollar  the  giving  of  which  causes  sacrifice 
outweighs  a  million  that  involve  no  sacrifice. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 

THE  note  of  hope  struck  by  the  press  of  the  entire  country  is 
the  surest  indication  of  that  indomitable  American  spirit 
that  will  build  a  greater  and  more  beautiful  San  Francisco  on  that 
magnificent  bay  of  the  Pacific.  Three-fourths  of  the  city  has  been 
destroyed  by  earthquake  and  flames.  Three  hundred  thousand 
people  have  been  rendered  homeless  and  are  facing,  for  the  mo- 
ment, want  and  misery.  The  Federal  Government,  the  States  and 
the  cities,  newspapers,  societies,  and  individuals  are  urging  and 
hurrying  aid  to  the  sufferers  of  the  greatest  calamity  of  the  kind 
in  American  history.  No  one  is  blind  as  to  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
aster. Yet,  from  every  quarter  comes  that  word  of  cheer  and 
encouragement,  of  sympathy  and  friendship,  that  is  so  helpful  in 
times  of  distress,  so  typical  of  the  American  character.  Fortu- 
nately, says  the  New  York  Journal.  "  it  is  certain  that  the  spirit  of 
'Forty-nine  '  lives  in  California  to-day.  The  same  courage  that 
changed  a  wilderness  into  a  great  State,  and  a  strip  of  land  by  the 
sea's  edge  into  a  beautiful  city,  will  do  that  work  again.  And 
from  the  ashes  and  the  ruins,  the  blasted  hopes,  the  broken  for- 
tunes, there  will  arise  another  San  Francisco,  more  beautiful,  more 
worthy  of  a  brave  people — a  great  monument  to  the  courage,  the 
everlasting  determination  of  the  West."  In  1871  Chicago  had  only 
about  300,000  inhabitants  ;  the  loss  she  suffered  by  her  great  fire 
was  about  $200,000,000.  San  Francisco  had  a  population  of  400,- 
000,  and  her  monetary  loss  will  far  exceed  Chicago's  figure  — a 
catastrophe  perhaps  "without  a  parallel  in  history,"  the  New 
York  Tribune  calls  it. 

The  work  of  devastation,  as  the  story  is  gleaned  from  the  news- 
paper accounts,  began  at  5.:  13  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day, April  18,  when  a  quaking  of  the  earth  shook  the  business 
portion  and  the  neighboring  tenement  district  of  the  city  into  a 
mass  of  ruins.  Great  buildings,  except  those  newer  ones  built  on 
steel  frames,  collapsed  like  houses  of  cards.  Tenement  houses 
crumbled,  and,  indeed,  the  entire  city  quaked  and  rocked.  Fires 
broke  out  immediately  in  the  ruined  portion,  and  breaking  gas- 
mains  helped  them  on.  The  breaking  of  the  great  water-main 
rendered  the  fire  department  helpless.     When  the  second  shock 


came,  three  hours  alter  the  first,  the  people  were  so  unnerved 
that  when  they  felt  the  first  tremor  they  ran  madly  this  way  and 
that,  screaming  and  crying  out,  and  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground  in  agonies  of  fear.  The  earth  quaked  and  quivered  under 
them  like  a  jelly,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  thunderous  sounds- 
All  then  joined  in  a  mad  flight  to  the  hills  and  the  parks.  Ancf 
yet,  in  the  very  midst  of  all  this  panic,  the  citizens,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mayor  Schmitz,  organized  a  committee  of  safety  ;  Gen- 


From  a  stereograph,  copyright,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.  New  York. 
THE   SPRECKELS    BUILDING, 

Home  of  the  San  Francisco  Call,  valued  at  $700,000,  is  standing,  but 
was  damaged  by  fire.  In  the  background  are  the  Examiner  building 
and  the  Palace  Hotel ;  both  were  burned. 

eral  Funston  placed  the  city  under  martial  law  and  brought  the 
whole  garrison  of  the  Presidio  with  him,  and  so  far  as  was  possi- 
ble, order  reigned  in  the  chaos.  But  the  fire  took  up  the  work 
that  the  earthquake  left  undone  and  proceeded  to  wipe  out  the 
greater  part  of  the  city.  Many  banks  were  either  completely 
burned  or  badly  damaged,  but  in  almost  every  case  the  vaults  re- 
mained intact  and  those  banks  are  rapidly  resuming  business. 
Most  hotels  throughout  the  city,  left  by  the  earthquake,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  uncontrollable  fire.  All  the  great  newspaper  build- 
ings and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Building  were  destroyed, 
thus  cutting  off  communication. 

Twenty  towns  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Francisco  suffered 
from   the   shock.     San   Jose,   Sacramento,    Monterey,   Stockton, 
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Berkeley,  and  Palo  Alto  are  among  them.  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, the  famous  seat  of  learning,  situated  in  Palo  Alto,  is  a 
ruin.  The  university  has  a  $33,000,000  foundation  and  will  be  re- 
built. At  this  writing  it  is  still  impossible  to  calculate  the  dam- 
age.    As  the  New  York  Sun  observes: 

"  As  city  dismantled  by  earthquake  and  ravaged  by  fire  can  give 


From  a  stereograph,  copyright,  by  H.  C.  White  Co.,  New  York. 
THE   CLIFF   HOUSE. 

According  to  early  reports,  this  hotel  toppled  into  the  sea,  but  later 
was  found  to  have  suffered  damage  of  only  $500. 

only  an  incoherent  account  of  the  calamity.  There  are  the  dead 
to  bury,  the  injured  to  succor,  and  the  destitute  to  be  relieved. 
San  Francisco's  misfortunes  are  cataclysmic,  and  it  has  no  time 
for  exact  details.     Days  must  elapse  before  we  have  an  under- 


1  stereograph,  copyright,  by  II.  C.  White  Co.,  New  York. 
THE   CITY   HALL, 

Valued  at  $7,000,000,  entirely  wrecked. 


sions  or  read  a  lesson.  How  much  of  the  destruction  was  due  to 
earthquake  and  how  much  to  fire  has  not  been  determined  ;  and 
perhaps  it  never  will  be." 

From  the  moment  the  news  of  the  earthquake  went  abroad 
scientists  in  both  America  and  Europe  made  guesses  as  to  the 
cause  of  it.  Seismic  disturbances  are  not  new  to  San  Francisco. 
In  1852.  1872,  and  1S98  San  Francisco  was  visited  by  pretty  severe 
shocks  doing  considerable  damage.  But  most  scientists  agree 
that  the  California  earthquake  had  nothing  to  do  with  Vesuvius, 
the  two  spots  being  in  different  geological  zones.  The  causes,  in 
the  opinion  of  Prof.  Ralph  S.  Tarr,  of  the  geological  department 
of  Cornell,  are  rock  movements  which  are  the  result  of  mountain 
growth.  Prof.  James  F.  Kemp,  of  Columbia  University,  thinks 
the  cause  is  in  the  slipping  apart  of  two  geological  deposits,  thus 
creating  a  rift.  Professor  Berkey,  of  Columbia,  is  of  much  the 
same  mind.  Professor  Pickering,  of  Harvard,  and  many  other 
scientists  feel  certain  the  San  Francisco  disturbance  was  not  of 
volcanic  origin.  According  to  Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  president  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  formerly  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
scientists  have  long  been  expecting  disaster,  knowing  as  they  do 
that  San  Francisco  is  dangerously  located,  and  Dr.  C.  Willard,  of 
the  Survey,  believes  that  before  long  men  of  science  will  be  able 
to  foretell  earthquakes  in  sufficient  time  to  insure  against  loss  of 
life.      Already   there    is  an   instrument,   the    seismograph,   that 


standing  of  the  processes  of  the  disaster,  or  even  the  extent  of  it. 
We  know  that  it  is  a  ruined  city,  filled  with  starving  and  homeless 
people  ;  but  we  have  no  body  of  facts  from  which  to  draw  conclu- 


Copyrlght-Brown  tiros.,  New  York. 

THE   MINT, 

Which  escaped  both  the  earthquake  and  flames. 

showed  scientists  all  over  the  world  there  was  an  earthquake  in 
San  Francisco.     As  the  New  York  IVorlii  says: 

"  The  instruments  are  so  delicate  as  sometimes  to  indicate 
shocks  no  men  have  felt.  The  records  which  they  made  of 
Wednesday's  disaster  can  not  fail  to  inspire  a  new  popular  re- 
spect for  the  achievements  of  modern  science." 

No  one  expects  a  speedy  recurrence  of  the  disaster.  The  press 
of  the  entire  country  not  only  prophesy  a  quick  restoration  of  the 
city,  but  they  even  congratulate  San  Francisco  on  its  opportu- 
nity to  show  its  grit.     Says  the  New  York  Times: 

"  Unquestionably  San  Francisco  will  be  rebuilt.  The  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  of  which  it  is  the  immediate  and  indispen- 
sable center  makes  that  entirely  certain.  The  vast  interests,  pro- 
ductive, industrial,  financial,  mercantile,  and  connected  with  trans- 
portation, will  not  be  denied.  And.  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
completeness  of  the  destruction  offers  to  those  in  control  of  these 
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great  interests  an  opportunity  unlike  any  presented  to  an  enter- 
prising and  intelligent  body  of  able  men  in  the  history  of  cities." 

The  assurance  given  by  Mr.  I).  0.  Mills  that  he  would  at  once 
proceed  to  replace  his  own  building  there,  thinks  the  New  York 
Tribune,  " denoted  a  spirit  which  will  undoubtedly  animate  other 
owners  of  property  at  the  Golden  Gate  who  have  had  experiences 
similar  to  his."  Lessons,  says  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  "  may 
be  learned  from  this  experience  which  will  diminish  the  dangers 
of  the  future."  The  lessons  refer  to  the  water  supply  and  safer 
construction.  "So  far  as  yet  appears,"  adds  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, "the  safety  of  steel  construction,  even  for  high  buildings, 
has  been  vindicated."  It  may  be,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  that 
there  will  be  an  exodus  from  San  Francisco  of  those  who  have  the 
means  to  travel  and  can  find  opportunities  elsewhere ;  but  they 
will  be  in  the  minority."  Most  of  the  inhabitants  will  doubtless 
stay  and  rebuild  their  city,  and,  to  quote  The  Tribune  again, 
"  Five  years  hence,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  they  will  sur- 
vey with  pride  and  gratitude  a  larger  and  more  beautiful  city  than 
the  one  which  has  just  been  destroyed."  Already  the  Federal 
Government  is  making  plans  for  reconstructing  its  buildings  there. 
Railway  companies  have  decided  to  reduce  freight  on  all  building 
material,  but  the  insurance  companies,  with  perhaps  some  excep- 
tions, can  pay  only  for  fire  risks.  At  first  they  generously  offered 
not  to  discriminate  bctweeen  fire  and  earthquake. 

The  great  danger  now  lies  in  famine  and  pestilence.  General 
Funston,  the  martial  head,  and  Mayor  Schmitz,  the  civic  head,  are 
both  in  fear  of  these  two  grim  attendants  on  such  a  disaster.  But 
medical  as  well  as  pecuniary  aid  is  being  hurried  to  the  city  from 
all  over  the  continent.  The  appeal  of  the  press  on  behalf  of  the 
city  is  meeting  with  generous  response.  But  San  Francisco's  need 
is  most  dire.     As  The  World 'puts  it: 

"  When  General  Funston  speaks  of  the  danger  of  a  famine,  he 
speaks  deliberately  and  as  an  officer  of  responsibility.  He  sees 
actually  under  his  eyes  conditions  which  a  frenzied  writer  of  fic- 
tion would  hardly  dare  depict  for  the  sake  of  sensation.  He  has 
watched  the  complex  machinery  of  civilization  collapse,  turn  to 
ashes,  and  a  twisted  and  grotesque  caricature  of  itself.  A  great, 
modern,  well-built  community  has  been  converted  into  a  blackened, 
fire-swept  desert." 

"  The  desolation  and  distress  touch  the  deepest  sympathy  of 
all,"  cries  the  Philadelphia  Press;  "but  they  do  more  than  stir 
the  fountains  of  pity — they  must  start  the  streams  of  instant  and 
generous  help."  And  in  a  case  like  this,  the  New  York  America7i 
puts  in,  "a  million  dollars  does  not  go  far."  This  is,  in  short,  a 
case  which  calls  for  assistance  not  only  from  the  few  who  are  rich, 
but  from  the  entire  country,  man,  woman,  and  child,  according  to 
their  ability.  "Give,  therefore,"  adds  The  American,  " give  in 
humanity's  name  to  the  limit  of  your  means,  and  give  at  once." 


THE  TWO-EDGED   DIVORCE  DECISION. 

"\  \  7HILE  it  is  true  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  American 
*  ^  press  hail  the  recent  Supreme-court  decision  as  a  godsend 
and  a  relief  from  the  anarchy  of  interstate  divorce,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  many  papers  join  Justice  Brown  and  Justice  Holmes  in 
deploring  the  decision  as  reactionary  and  as  a  blight  on  a  great 
many  innocent  persons.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes, 
thousands  of  children  are  made  illegitimate  by  this  decree  and 
thousands  of  marriages  illegal.  The  gist  and  heart  of  the  deci- 
sion is  that  a  divorce  is  legal  only  when  both  parties  to  it  are  pres- 
ent and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  granting  it.  So  that,  if 
a  wife  goes  to  South  Dakota  and  obtains  a  divorce  from  a  husband 
living  in  New  York,  that  husband  needs  but  to  open  proceedings 
to  have  the  divorce  declared  illegal.  In  the  case  in  question, 
Haddock  vs.  Haddock,  it  was  the  wife  who  sued.  The  Haddocks 
were  married  in  New  York,  but  immediately  after  the  marriage 
the  husband  left  his  wife  and  went  to  Connecticut,  were  he  resided 
for  thirteen  years  before  procuring  a  divorce  from  her.     She  had 


remained  in  New  York  State.  The  Supreme-court  decision,  by  a 
majority  of  5  to  4,  holds  the  decree  invalid  because  (  oniN  1  ticut 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  wife.  After  setting  forth  the  merits 
of  the  case,  Mr.  Justice  White,  who  writes  the  opinion,  adds: 

"  In  other  words,  any  person  who  was  married  in  one  State  and 
who  wished  to  violate  the  marital  obligations  would  be  able  by 
following  the  lines  of  least  resistance  to  ^o  into  the  State  where 
laws  were  the  most  lax  and  there  avail  of  them  for  the  severance 
of  the  marriage  tie  and  the  destruction  of  the  rights  of  the  other 
party  to  the  marriage  contract,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  laws  and 
public  policy  of  the  other  States. 

"Thus  the  argument  comes  necessarily  to  this,  that  to  preserve 
the  lawful  authority  of  all  the  States  over  marriage  it  is  essential 
to  decide  that  all  the  States  have  such  authority  only  at  the  suffer- 
ance of  the  other  States." 

Justice  Brown,  in  a  dissenting  opinion  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
Justices  Harlan  and  Brewer,  characterized  the  majority  decision 
as  "a  step  backward  in  American  jurisprudence,"  and  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  in  an  independent  opinion  said: 

"I  do  not  suppose  that  civilization  will  come  to  an  end  which- 
ever way  this  case  is  decided  ;  but  as  the  reasoning  which  prevails 
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MR.  JUSTICE   WHITE.  MR.  JUSTICE    HOLMES. 

They  differed  radically  in  the  recent  divorce  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

in  the  mind  of  the  majority  does  not  convince  me,  and  as  I  think 
that  the  decision  not  only  reverses  a  previous  well-considered  de- 
cision of  this  court,  but  is  likely  to  cause  considerable  disaster  to  in- 
nocent persons  and  to  bastardize  children  hitherto  supposed  to  be  the 
offspring  of  legal  marriage,  I  think  it  proper  to  express  my  views." 

What  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  deplores  in  this 
"new  law,  bad  law,  and  utterly  mischievous  law,"  is  its  ex-post- 
facto  character.  "It  overrides,"  cries  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
"and  nullifies  the  most  sacred  rights  of  innocent  third  parties,  not 
included  in  the  action,  and  given  no  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  it, 
altho  vitally  interested  in  it."  There  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
paper,  "  as  much  need  for  a  constitutional  prohibition  of  ex-post- 
Jacto  law,  judge-made,  as  for  the  constitutional  prohibition  of  ex- 
post-facto  laws,  legislature-made."  "Little  less  than  appalling," 
the  Boston  Transcript  calls  this  decision,  because  it  "  would  place 
a  blight  upon  society  all  over  the  country,  and  involve  family 
relations  in  almost  inextricable  confusion.  The  situation  would 
seem  to  call  for  general  relieving  legislation,  not  on  grounds  of 
charity,  but  on  those  of  protection."  Most  people,  the  New  York 
American  thinks,  will  agree  with  Justice  Holmes;  and  the  Hart- 
ford Courant,  while  seeing  possibilities  of  good  in  the  decision,  is 
compelled  to  add  : 

"  But  it  is  startling,  as  Justice   Holmes  suggests,  to  find  that 
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Courtesy  of"  Everybody's  Magazine.*' 
THOMAS   W.    LAWSON, 

Who  lays  bare  the  "  Crime  of  Amal- 
gamated." 


LINCOLN     STEFFENS, 

Who  writes  on  the  shame  of  cities 
and  States. 


RAY   STANNARD   BAKER, 

Sworn  "  raker  "  of  the  secret  Rebate. 


Courtesy  of  "  Everybody's  Magazine." 
CHARLES   RUSSELL, 

Everybody }s  corruption-hunter. 


people  who,  up  to  Monday  of  this  week,  had  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  for  believing  that  they  were  legally 
married,  are  not  legally  married,  and  that  children  whose  legiti- 
macy was,  until  Monday,  supported  by  the  same  high  authority, 
are  illegitimate." 

Of  course,  those  who  find  the  decision  good,  find  equally  potent 
arguments  in  its  favor.  "  The  Supreme  Court's  pronouncement," 
says  the  New  York  Press, "should  serve  to  bring  some  semblance 
of  order  out  of  the  chaotic,  confusing,  topsy-turvy  jumble  of  State 
divorce  laws,  whereby  couples  who  are  legally  married  in  Califor- 
nia are  constructively  bigamists  in  New  York.  People  in  this 
country  are  very  apt  to  travel  from  State  to  State,  says  The 
World,  and  for  that  reason  some  regulation  is  necessary.  The 
"divorce  colony"  at  Sioux  Falls,  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
thinks,  should  now  be  either  doubled  or  destroyed.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Baltimore  American,  "the  decision  strikes  a  direct 
blow  at  the  disgraceful  South-Dakota  divorce  mill.''  The  decision 
puts  "a  check  upon  the  downward  tendency,"  feels  the  Philadel- 
phia Ledger ;  and  "  it  seems  to  be  a  case,"  as  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Mail  phrases  it,  "  of  unavoidably  doing  ill  that  good  may 
come.''  The  Providence  Journal  finds  it  difficult  to  sympathize 
with  those  on  whom  the  blow  will  fall.     To  quote  : 

"These  mythical  domiciles  have  long  been  a  national  reproach, 
-of  which  Rhode  Island,  by  reason  of  its  past  encouragement  of 
such  evasions,  must  take  its  full  share.  The  'prominent  families' 
whose  reputations  and  property  interests  are  involved  have  sowed 
the  wind,  and  they  are  reaping  the  whirlwind  in  the  natural  order 
•of  things." 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    PLAN   FOR    REGULATING 
PLUTOCRACY. 

IN  spite  of  its  indefinite  shape  and  vague  outline,  President 
Roosevelt's  plan  so  to  tax  great  fortunes  as  to  prevent  their 
•becoming  "  unhealthy  "  and  "  swollen  "  beyond  proper  limits  has 
aroused  widespread  discussion,  and  that  of  no  uncertain  tenor. 
Few  are  the  Newspapers  that,  like  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 
c'ismiss  the  subject  with  a  noncommittal  "  It  will  be  very  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  developments,"  or  something  similar.  Most 
oii  them  take  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the  majority,  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  are  with  the  President.  The  papers  representing 
financial  interests  are  naturally  against  him.  but  even  among  these 
therr  tie  notable  exceptions.     The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 


SOME  SOLDIERS  OF 

merce,  for  instance,  responds  to  the  President's  words  as  to  a 
clarion  call.  "  This  proposal,"  it  says, "  will  be  hailed  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  as  the  most  welcome  and  effective 
means  that  could  be  devised  for  arresting  the  dangers  accumula- 
ting so  overwhelmingly  from  the  creation  of  intolerably  inordinate 
fortunes."  The  agitation  and  a  demand  that  a  few  individuals 
cease  to  accumulate  unwieldy  masses  of  wealth,  adds  that  paper, 
were  bound  to  come,  and  a  sane  solution  of  this  problem  will  go 
far  toward  making  of  the  coming  revolution  a  peaceful  reconstruc- 
tion rather  than  an  upheaval.  The  part  of  the  President's"  muck- 
rake "  speech  that  aroused  the  comment  is  this: 

"  As  a  matter  of  personal  conviction,  and  without  pretending  to 
discuss  the  details  or  formulate  the  system,  I  feel  that  we  shall 


THEY   DON'T   LIKE   THE  MUCK-RAKE. 

—Powers  in  the  New  York  Evening  Journal. 

ultimately  have  to  consider  the  adoption  of  some  such  scheme  as 
that  of  a  progressive  tax  on  all  fortunes  beyond  a  certain  amount, 
either  given  in  life  or  devised,  or  bequeathed  upon  death  to  any 
individual   tax   so   framed   as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
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POULTNEY    BIGELOW, 

Who  rakes  in  the  "  Big   Ditch  "  be- 
fore and  after  visiting  it. 


NORMAN    HAPGOOD, 

Editor  of  Collier's,  who  camps  on  the 
trail  of  the  patent-medicine  fakirs  and 
society  blackmailers. 

THE    COMMON    RAKE. 


owner  of  one  of  these  enormous  fortunes  to  hand  on  more  than  a 
certain  amount  to  any  one  individual  ;  the  tax,  of  course,  to  be 
imposed  by  the  National  and  not  the  State  government.  Such 
taxation  should,  of  course,  be  aimed  merely  at  the  inheritance  or 
transmission  in  their  entirety  of  those  fortunes  swollen  beyond  all 
healthy  limits." 

This  proposition,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Springfield  Republican, 
"will  find  assent  from  among  economists  and  strong  assent  from 
among  the  people."  And,  indeed,  so  far  as  concerns  economists, 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail  quotes  this  extract  from  "Taxation 
in  American  Cities,"  by  Richard  T.  Ely  : 

"  Inherited  money  is  an  income  without  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
receiver,  and  may  properly  be  made  liable  to  a  tax,  even  in  excess 
of  the  ordinary  income  tax.  It  is  a  tax  which  can  be  collected 
easily,  and  this  is  a  reason  for  such  a  tax." 

There  is  nothing  either  revolutionary  or  alarming  in  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  maintains  the  New  York  World,  which  believes  the 
principle  of  the  thing  to  be  absolutely  sound.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
socialistic,  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  feels;  "  it  is  merely  a  conven- 
ient and  legitimate  method  of  getting  revenue  to  carry  on  the 
government."  The  truth  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pittsburg  Ga- 
zette, many  would  go  even  further  than  the  President  and  "  impose 
a  progressive  tax  on  fortunes  that  would  limit  their  growth  during 
the  life  of  accumulation." 

Papers  like  The  Sun  and  The  Evening  Post  of  New  York,  of 
course,  oppose  the  plan.     Says  The  Post : 

"  'We  do  not  expect  any  terrible  results  from  the  President's 
happy-go-lucky  remark  about  a  subject  to  which,  it  is  plain,  he  has 
given  no  serious  thought.  It  will  be  a  mortification  to  his  friends, 
and  a  real  public  misfortune,  that  his  mouthing  has  made  Bryan 
appear  a  reactionary,  Hearst  a  conservative,  and  has  elevated 
Debs  and  Powderly  to  the  level  of  Presidential  statesmanship." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  too,  says  the  President  has  "  infringed  the 
patent  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  late  lamented 
Herr  Most,"  and  it  discusses  the  natural  tendency  of  great  fortunes 
to  redistribute  themselves.  In  the  same  manner  the  Boston 
Transcript  declares  that  "  it  is  obviously  desirable  to  leave  the 
play  of  economic  forces  to  accomplish  such  an  end."  The  Balti- 
more Sun  fears  the  President  is  resuscitating  Bryan's  old  doc- 
trines, and  the  New  York  Sun's  Washington  correspondent  quotes 
a  Western  Senator  as  saying  that  the  President  was  merely  "  en- 
joying a  little  target  practise  in  economics." 


DAVID    GRAHAM    PHILLIPS, 

To  him  money  is  a  curse.     Also,  he  has 
found  the  treason  of  the  Senate. 


JAMES  CREELMAN, 

Who  has  recorded  his  exploits  of 
bravery  in  various  magazines.  He 
bas  but  recently  joined  the  "muck- 
rakers  "  in  Pearson's. 


MORE    REMARKS   ON  THE    "MUCK-RAKERS." 

THE  President  has  succeeded,  to  judge  from  the  newspaper 
editorials,  in  fastening  upon  the  magazine  exposers  of  cor- 
ruption the  expressive  name  of  "  muck-rakers."  That  is  what  they 
are  being  styled  all  over  the  country.  One  Chicago  paper  has  re- 
ceived so  many  inquiring  letters  from  readers  bewildered  by  the 
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THE  PRESIDENT  DELIVERING  THE  MUCK-RAKE  SPEECH. 

"  If  the  whole  picture  is  painted  black  there  remains  no  hue  whereby 
to  single  out  the  rascals." 

phrase  that  it  finds  it  necessary  to  explain  to  the  people  of  the 
Western  metropolis  who  John  Bunyan  was,  what  book  he  wrote, 
and  all  about  the  "man  with  the  muck-rake."     Another  Chicago 
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paper  suggests  a  "  Muck-rake  party  "  in  1908  with  the  proprietor 
of  McClure's  Magazine  as  the  standard  bearer;  while  Mr. 
Hearst's  papers  seem  to  take  the  President's  speech  as  something 
almost  personal,  and  reply  in  long  double-column  editorials  in 
several  styles  of  large  type,  reminding  him  that  "  where  there  is  a 
muck-rake  there  is  muck,"  and  asking  him  which  he  prefers.  The 
President  made  it  clear  in  his  speech  (which  was  considered  in 


THE   MAN    WITH    THE    RAKE   STEALS    DEMOCRATIC    THUNDER. 

— DeMar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

these  columns  last  week)  that  he  hailed  as  a  benefactor  every  ex- 
poser  of  corruption  who  is  "  absolutely  truthful,"  but  believed  that 
"even'in  the  case  of  crime,  if  it  is  attacked  in  sensational,  lurid, 
and  untruthful  fashion,  the  attack  may  do  more  damage  to  the 
public  mind  than  the  crime  itself. "  Thus  the  hearer  is  left  to  infer 
which  "muck-rakers"  the  President  would  hail  as  benefactors  and 
which  ones  he  would  condemn.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opin- 
ion, however,  that  he  must  have  had  somebody  in  mind  or  he 
would  not  have  considered  such  a  speech  necessary. 

Most  papers  agree  with  his  almost  axiomatic  proposition  that 
truthful  exposure  of  wrong  is  commendable  and  untruthful  expo- 
sure is  harmful.  The  conscienceless  and  notoriety-seeking  "  muck- 
raker  "  is  "  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  progress  toward  real 
reform,"  declares  the  Milwaukee  Wisconsin,  and.  so  think  many 
other  papers.  "  People  are  sick  of  the  muck-rake,"  and  "  a  healthy 
reaction  has  begun,"  believes  the  Philadelphia  Press;  and  the 
Washington  Star  thinks  the  President's  speech  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  preposterous  claims  of  some  of  the  "muck-rakers" 
that  they  were  raking  with  Presidential  sympathy  and  support. 

The  New  York  Times,  however,  recalls  that  some  of  these  much- 
maligned  rakers  "  have  been  builders  of  reputations  at  least  as 
much  as  they  have  been  destroyers  of  them,"  and  "evil  has  been 
attacked  with  a  constant  care  to  recognize  virtue  wherever  it  was 
to  be  found,"  so  "  it  is  very  far  from  true  that  this  work  has  all 
been  destructive,  all  been  a  calling  of  attention  to  filth  and  wicked- 
ness."    And  the  Indianapolis  News  defends  them  thus: 

"  It  may  freely  be  granted  that  there  have  been  excesses  in  cer- 
tain publications  of  a  baser  sort.  Put  the  general  propriety  and 
correctness  of  the  exposures  of  business  irregularity  and  political 
rascality  are  abundantly  proved  (1)  by  the  fact  that  many  men 
have  been  convicted  by  the  courts  of  the  evils  and  crimes  charged  ; 
(2)  by  the  fact  that  the  law-making  bodies  of  the  country  are  seek- 
ing, by  new  laws,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  grave  scandals 
of  the  last  few  years;  and  (3)  by  the  fact  that  while,  if  not  true, 
the  publications  in  newspapers  and  magazines  have  been  grossly 


libelous,  the  men  of  vast  wealth  and  political  power  that  have 
been  the  subjects  of  the  exposures  have  not  brought  suits  against 
the  publishers. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Nesbit  gives  the  "  muck-rakers  "  the  following  lyrical 
treatment  in  the  New  York  Times  : 

"What  are  the  bugles  blowing  for?"  said  Lawson-on-Parade. 

"To  turn  us  out,  to  turn  us  out,"  D.  Graham  Phillips  said. 

"What  makes  you  look  so  white,  so  white  ?  "  said  Lawson-on-Parade. 

"I'm  dreadin'  what  I've  got  to  hear,"  J.  Lincoln  Steffens  said. 
They're  exposin'  the  exposers;  it  would  make  your  hair  turn  gray 
To  reflect  on  what  will  come  when  they  expose  each  expose, 
When  they  find  a  newer  frenzy  or  a  treason  every  day — 
They're  exposin'  the  exposers  in  the  mornin'. 

"What  makes  Charles  Russell  breathe  so  'ard?  "  asked  Lawson-on-Parade. 

"It's  bitter  cold,  it's  bitter  cold,"  U.  Jungle  Sinclair  said. 

"What  makes  Miss  Tarbell  look  so  faint?"  said  Lawson-on-Parade. 

"A  touch  of  sun,  a  touch  of  sun,"  S.  Hopkins  Adams  s,aid. 
They're  exposin'  the  exposers,  they  are  callin'  of  'em  down, 
They  are  huntin'  of  'em  hotly  from  New  York  to  Packin'town, 
They  will  chuck  'em  in  a  lake  o'  ink  an'  let  'em  swim  or  drown — 
They're  exposin'  the  exposers  in  the  mornin'. 

"I  started  all  this  bloomin'  row,"  said  Lawson-on-Parade. 

"I  think  Miss  Tarbell  saw  it  first,"  Rex  Beach  rose  up  and  said. 

"What's    all   that  noise   that  shakes  the  ground?  "  said  Lawson-on-Parade. 

"It's  Teddy  Roosevelt's  muck-rake  speech,"  a  pale  reformer  said. 

They're  exposin'  the  exposers,  there  is  trouble  in  the  air, 

There  are  Folks  and  Hadleys  coming  from  concealment  everywhere. 

And  they'll  all  write  stuff,  and  talk,  too,  when  they've  got  the  time  to  spare — 

They're  exposin'  the  exposers  in  the  mornin'. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  WRANGLE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

THE  occasion  of  the  Jefferson  Day  Dinner  in  New  York  had 
been  looked  forward  to  as  the  probable  breaking-point  of  the 
already  strained  relations  between  Mayor  McClellan  and  Charles 
F.  Murphy,  the  Tammany  leader.  The  political  writers  of  the 
city  papers  agreed  that,  failing  a  speedy  reconciliation  of  the  two, 
the  influence  of  Tammany  would  doubtless  back  W.  R.  Hearst  for 
Governor  in  the  fall.  The  invitation  of  Murphy  to  the  dinner 
was  promptly  declined  because,  as  he  said,  "Mayor  McClellan 
will  be  permitted  to  speak  on  Democracy,  a  subject  he  is  unfitted 
to  discuss."     In  like  manner  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  ^;««to« 


DEMOCRACY  PREFERS   THE  ANTIDOTE. 
It  will  swallow  Bryan  rather  than  die  of  Hearst. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis/<)«>«tf/. 

disputed  the  right  of  the  Mayor  to  respond  to  the  toast.     Said 
The  American  on  the  following  day  : 

"  George  B.  McClellan  had  the  dull  effrontery  to  choose  '  Democ- 
racy '  for  his  theme  in  a  speech  last  night  and  the  incredible  im- 
pudence to  declare  himself  a  follower  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

"  George  B.  McClellan  in  his  own  person  represents  the  greatest 
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•crime  against  Democracy  that  can  be  committed — the  denial  of  a 
fair  vote  and  an  honest  count  to  American  citizens." 

To  the  extent,  therefore,  of  denying  the  Mayor's  right  to  this 
honor,  Murphy  and  Hearst  were  apparently  of  one  mind.  And  in 
the  matter  of  daring  his  assailants,  McClellan  was  not  slow  to  fol- 
low. The  municipal  ownership  of  the  Hearst  party  came  in  for 
strong  denunciation.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  speech,  as  of  the 
-entire  dinner,  in  fact,  was  the  repudiation  of  Socialistic  tendencies. 
•Said  Mr.  McClellan: 

"That  spirit  is  with  us  in  the  United  States  to-day,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  conditions  brought  about  by  our  opponents.  Under 
Republican  rule  in  the  nation,  government  has  been  persistently 
misused  for  the  enrichment  of  the  few  and  for  the  oppression  of 
the  many.  First  under  the  protection  of  special  laws,  then,  as 
recent  disclosures  have  shown,  without  the  countenance  of  law  at 
all,  the  people  have  been  plundered  until  a  field  has  been  plowed 
and  harrowed  ready  for  the  sowing  with  the  seed  of  diseased 
thought.  And  the  sowers  who  sow  the  seed,  without  conscience 
or  thought  of  consequence,  are  men  armed  with  the  most  powerful 
weapons  for  the  deliberate  perversion  of  humanity. 

"  With  the  single  ambition  of  personal  elevation  to  feed  their 
monstrous  vanity,  they  would  not  only  wreck  the  party  to  which 
they  claim  allegiance,  but  would  without  scruple  place  upon  this 
country  the  curse  with  which  every  civilized  nation  in  Europe  has 
been  struggling  for  a  decade.  And  these  men— God  save  the 
mark — call  themselves  Democrats  !  " 

The  impromptu  speech  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  of 
Princeton,  expressed  similar  sentiments.  "Thomas  Jefferson's 
creed  was  a  creed  of  individualism,  not  of  socialism,"  he  said, 
and  then  outlined  the  probable  consequences  of  socialistic  politics. 
A  letter  from  Grover  Ceveland  was  read,  in  which  he  declared, 
"The  Democracy  of  to-day  will  best  honor  the  memory  of  Jeffer- 
son by  refusing  to  invent  or  borrow  new  nostrums  or  unfamiliar 
remedies  for  the  cure  of  popular  ailments — often  demagogic,  and 
frequently  hysterical."  The  favor  with  which  these  statements 
were  received  by  the  hundreds  of  Democrats  present,  many  of 
them  Tammany  leaders,  did  not,  according  to  the  press,  afford 
much  encouragement  for  the  threatened  boom  of  W.  R.  Hearst. 

The  speech  of  the  Mayor  has  been  widely  quoted  and  almost 
universally   upheld.      In    his   antisocialistic   argument    the    New 

York     Sun    (Ind.)    finds  

"  nothing  but  the  spirit  of 
sober,  straight  thinking, 
conservative  American- 
ism." By  the  New  York 
Globe  (Rep.)  the  Mayor 
is  praised  for  his  bold  an- 
tagonism of  "  those  who 
would  rub  from  the  party 
banner  the  devices  it  has 
borne  for  a  century,  and 
substitute  in  their  places 
the  catch  words  of  Social- 
ism." The  Globe  con- 
tinues : 

"  Other  public  men,  by 
proposals  to  limit  for- 
tunes and  otherwise,  may 
yield  to  the  clamor  of  the 
hysterical  and  the  dema- 
gogic ;  Mayor  McClellan  offers  no  compromise  and  suggests  no  eva- 
sion. He  does  not  think  the  principles  of  Jeffersonian  individualism 
are  obsolete,  and  unreservedly  commits  himself  to  their  advocacy. 
The  conservative  Democrats  of  the  nation  will  not  go  into  future 
party  contests  leaderless.  The  little  Mayor  has  not  been  intimi- 
dated, and,  as  he  has  the  capacity,  has  also  a  willingness  to  fight 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  kind  of  Democracy  in  which  his  father 
believed." 

Even  The  Tammany  Times,  jprior  to  the  dinner,  expressed  it- 
self  in  wonderful  English  as  strongly    opposed  to    the    "  traitor 


Democrats"  who  prevent  the  unity  of  the  party.     "Third  parties, 
Independents,"  it  said,  "you  have  had  till  you  have  had  your  till." 

"What  good  did  they  do  you?  What  good  was  ever  theirs  that 
you,  their  tool,  did  not,  poor  fool  like,  give. 

"They  say  they're  'Democratic'  Yes;  so  did  the  wolf  that 
wore  sheep'sclothing,  but  when  the  trial  came  you  wen  red  ' 

"  Republicans  are  better  every  way  than  the  pretended  Demo- 
crats, who  would  divide  their  party,  when  they  can  not  win,  and 
give  Republicans  what  should  be  yours." 

The  New  York  Evening Pqst  (Ind.)  takes  a  less  radical  stand. 
It  is  unable  to  find  cause  for  alarm  in  the  present  Socialistic  ten- 
dencies. "The  average  American  is  quite  unconscious  that  the 
foundations  are  rocking,"  says  The  Evening  Post,  and  it  con- 
cludes : 

"  The  fabric  of  our  institutions  is,  fortunately,  tough.  We  may 
reverse  the  lament  of  the  Frenchman,  turning  it  into  a  boast  and 
say,  'We  make  reforms,  not  revolutions.'  And  the  wilder  the 
outcry  and  the  fiercer  the  threats,  the  greater  the  need  of  meeting 
it  all,  in  accordance  with  the  prescription  of  the  great  political 
diagnostician,  with  'minds  tenacious  of  justice  and  tender  of 
property.'  " 

THE   "KEARSARGE"  ACCIDENT. 

r  I  "HE  death  of  two  officers  and  five  enlisted  men,  the  serious 
*-  injury  of  a  number  of  others,  and  the  causing  of  much  dis- 
agreeable criticism  throughout  the  country— all  this  is  the  outcome 
of  a  peaceful  afternoon  of  target  practise  on  board  the  battle-ship 
Kearsarge.  That  somebody  blundered  is  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion. Who  it  was  the  Navy  Department  is  attempting  to  discover. 
The  facts  of  the  explosion,  as  given  out  in  the  official  despatch  of 
Captain  Winslow,  of  the  Kearsarge,  are  as  follows : 

"On  April  13,  about  3:  15  p.m.,  shortly  after  completion  of  tar- 
get practise  on  the  Kearsarge  in  the  forward  turret,  while  powder 
was  going  below,  three  sections  of  a  13-inch  charge  were  ignited. 
Charge  of  powder  in  other  lift  just  below  and  one  section  inside 
13-inch  remained  intact.  Cause  not  yet  determined,  account- 
ability (sic).  Matter  is  being  investigated.  Lieut.  Joseph  W. 
Graeme,  gun  umpire,  sent  to  the  Maryland  in  a  very  critical  state 
about  9  p.m.     The  following  have  since  died:    Lieutenant  Hudg- 

ins,  turret   officer;    Peter 
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THE    "KEARSARGE," 

Scene  of  the  recent  naval  disaster. 


Norberg,  gunner's  mate; 
Theodore  Naegely,  sea- 
man ;  Anton  O.  Thorson, 
ordinary  seaman;  Julius 
A.  Koester,  turret  cap- 
tain, first  class;  Ellis  H. 
A  they,  seaman.  Follow- 
ing was  dangerously  in- 
jured by  accident,  recov- 
ery doubtful :  W.  King, 
seaman.  Will  bury  dead 
at  Guantanamo.  Vessel 
uninjured." 

Lieutenant  Graeme, 
mentioned  in  the  de- 
spatch as  seriously  in- 
jured, died  the  following 
day.  The  other  young 
officer  who  was  killed, 
Lieutenant  Hudgins,  was 

one  of  the  wireless-telegraph  experts  of  the  navy. 
Just  two  years  before,  to  the  day,  thirty  men  were  killed  in  a 

somewhat  similar  explosion  on  board  the  battle-ship  Missouri.     A 

comparison   of    the    two    disasters    appears    in    the   New    York 

Tribune  : 

"  Between  the  explosions  on  the  Missouri  and  on  the  Kearsarge 
there  are  several  points  of  difference.  The  earlier  one  began  with 
the  ignition  of  a  charge  in  the  open  breech  of  a  gun  while  it  was 
being  rammed  home.  The  flash  which  resulted  spread  to  the 
ammunition  hoist,  and  then  to  the  handling-room,  intermediate 
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between  the  turret  and  magazine.  In  the  later  instance  fire 
gained  access  only  to  the  three  sections  constituting  a  single 
charge  which  was  in  the  ammunition  hoist  but  was  about  to  be 
sent  below.  How  it  was  ignited  is  still  a  mystery;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  was  not  due  to  a  'rlareback'  from  the  gun  itself. 
Mechanism  which  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  that  phenomenon 
has  been  in  use  since  1904.  Besides,  tho  it  is  suspected  that  a  bit 
of  unconsumed  canvas  from  the  open  breech  may  have  carried  a 
spark  to  the  powder,  the  first  effect  was  observed  outside,  not  in- 
side the  gun;  for  target  practise  had  just-  been  discontinued, 
whereas  it  was  in  progress  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  on  the 
Missouri" 

Our  navy  has  sustained  greater  loss  of  life  in  these  two  explosions 
than  it  did  during  the  entire  Spanish  war,  which  is,  according  to 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "a  very  sad,  if  not  a  discreditable 
record."  That  such  an  accident  could  occur,  had  all  the  ordinary 
precautions  been  taken,  does  not  seem  possible  to  the  critics. 
Says  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle :  "  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  this  accident  will  receive  a  thorough  investigation.  It 
needs  it."  

THE   SPOT   LIGHT   ON   SENATOR   GORMAN. 

SENATOR  ARTHUR  PUE  GORMAN,  of  Maryland,  we 
were  recently  told,  is  the  "right  bower"  of  Senator  Aldrich 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  David  Graham  Phillips,  who  con- 
fided this  information  to  the  public  in  Hearst's  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine,  has  already  delineated  Senator  Aldrich  for  us  in  his 
own  death-dealing  way,  and  Mr.  Phillips's  characterization  was 
duly  presented  to  the  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  in  the 
issue  of  March  31.  Now  it  is  Senator  Gorman's  turn.  The  point 
that  the  reader  must  not  lose  sight  of,  if  he  would  follow  Mr. 
Phillips's  line  of  argument,  is  that  the  words  "  Republican  "  and 
"  Democrat"  are  mere  labels  and  signify  nothing.  In  the  pictur- 
esque words  of  Mr.  Phillips,  Aldrich  and  Gorman  are  as  the 
"  thumb  and  forefinger  "  of  one  skilful  hand.  Let  no  one  be  mis- 
led, urges  Mr.  Phillips,  "by  the  roaring  eloquence  and  the  sham 
battles  of  the  Senate,  or  by  the  'eminent  respectability1  of  the 
Senators,  into  losing  sight  of  the  central  fact  that  the  machines 
drawing  their  revenues  from  one  power,  ruled  by  the  twin  agents 
of  that  power,  are  the  property  of  that  power."  In  short,  party 
distinctions  are  a  mere  blind  and  mean  nothing.  The  Senate  is 
run  by  the  Senators  for  "  the  interests,"  independent  of  party. 

Gorman,  we  are  informed,  maintains  his  power  in  Maryland  by 
threatening  the  State  with  "negro  domination"  should  he  be  de- 
feated. So  that,  "rotten  tho  his  machine  is,  it  is  yet  the  only 
alternative  to  rule  by  and  for  the. black."  As  evidence  against 
Senator  Gorman,  Mr.  Phillips  quotes  this  sentence  from  a  speech 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1895  :  "  I  caught  Mr.  Gorman  in  an  ugly 
falsehood,  one  that  might  better  be  termed  in  the  plain  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  of  three  letters  "  Secretary  Bonaparte  has  accused 
Senator  Gorman  of  lobbying,  and  Henry  E.  Wooten,  of  Maryland, 
has  publicly  accused  him  of  corrupt  practises  in  politics  without 
ever  evoking  reprisals.  The  basis  of  Gorman's  power  in  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Phillips  says,  is  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  con- 
necting the  coal  regions  with  .tide-water.  As  the  canal  is  owned 
by  the  State,  it  supplies  places  for  heelers  and  "corrupt  and  highly 
profitable  negotiations  with  the  railways." 

But  the  chief  concern  of  Mr.  Phillips  is  to  prove  the  "merger" 
of  the  two  party  machines  in  the  Senate  and  to  show  how  they 
"work  together  in  harmony  wherever  'the  interests'  are  inter- 
ested" in  befogging  the  public  mind.  Occasionally,  says  the 
writer,  "  the  evidences  of  the  smooth  work  of  the  'merger'  are  so 
plain  that  only  the  very  stupid  or  stone-blind  partizan  would  fail 
to  see  it." 

In  accordance  with  his  method,  Mr.  Phillips  chooses  two  or 
three  striking  "  acts  of  treachery  "  on  the  part  of  Senator  Gorman. 
Here  is  the  first  act.  The  Wilson  tariff  bill,  altho  favorable 
•nough   to  "  the  interests."  did  contain  free  sugar,  free  coal,  free 


iron,  and  free  barbed  wire.  But  once  Aldrich  and  Gorman  took 
the  bill  with  them  into  the  secret  precincts  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  it  was  tarewell  to  free  sugar  or  iron  or  anything. 
Gorman's  pretext  was  that  the  tariffs  on  those  articles  "were 
needed  for  purposes  of  revenue!"  This,  cries  Mr.  Phillips, 
"when  we  are  exporters,  not  importers,  of  iron  and  coal!"  So 
aroused  was  the  whole  country  at  Gorman's  act  that  the  "right 
bower"  promised  that  the  Senate  would  afterward  pass  four  sepa- 
rate bills  placing  sugar,  iron,  coal,  and  barbed  wire  on  the  free 
list.  The  bills  were  duly  introduced,  but  they  died,  says  Mr. 
Phillips  with  a  tragic  note,  "a  midnight  death  "  in  committee. 

Another  act  of  treachery,  Mr.  Phillips  recalls,  is  the  sugar  scan- 
dal, when  Senators  and  Representatives  gambled  in  sugar  and  the 
Trust  distributed  bribes  right  and  left.  When  Senator  I'tfier,  of 
Kansas,  offered  a  resolution  to  investigate  this  scandal,  "  the 
'merger'  lined  up  its  motley  band  and  Peffer's  resolution  was 
tabled."  And  when  Senator  Lodge,  "who  had  not  yet  learned 
the  Senate's  gospel  that  the  Almighty  created  the  American  peo- 
ple for  the  benefit  of  'the  interests,'  "  drew  up  a  minority  report  it 
censured  severely  Senator  Gorman's  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sugar  Trust.  To  cite  one  more  act:  On  April  11,  1904,  when  a 
resolution  to  investigate  post-office  conditions,  including  the  huge 
railway  graft  upon  the  Post-office  Department,  came  before  the 
Senate,  "Gorman  moved  to  eliminate  the  paragraph  providing 
funds  for  the  investigation.  Aldrich  rose  and  pointed  out  that 
another  paragraph,  overlooked  by  Gorman,  might  be  construed 
as  ordering  the  appropriation,  whereupon  Gorman  at  once  modi- 
fied his  motion.  The  resolution,  freed  of  its  hasty  and  ill-consid- 
ered features  by  the  Gorman-Aldrich  amendment,  was  passed  by 
a 'merger  '  vote,  and  there  could  be  no  investigation  of  railroad 
loot  for  lack  of  funds ! " 

Who  is  Gorman?  He  was  born  in  Maryland  sixty-seven  years 
ago,  a  son  of  a  contractor  and  lobbyist  in  a  small  way.  In  1852 
his  father  secured  for  him  a  place  as  page  in  the  Senate.  "  Gor- 
man, the  brightest  of  bright  boys,  absorbed  and  assimilated  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  Senate— all  its  crafty,  treacherous  ways  of 
smothering,  of  emasculating,  of  perverting  legislation." 

In  1866  Gorman  was  named  by  a  Republican  President  to  the 
internal-revenue  collectorship  for  the  Fifth  Maryland  District.  It 
has  been  charged  that  he  was  in  those  days  a  Republican  and  that 
this  appointment  is  proof  of  it.  But  the  charge  is  foolish,  says 
Mr.  Phillips,  for  "  he  was  no  more  Republican  then  than  he  is  a 
Democrat  now.  Such  men  have  no  politics  norprinciple."  Since 
then  the  Senator  of  Maryland  has  always  been  in  public  life,  and 
twenty-five  years  ago  he  entered  the  Senate,  whose  mysteries  he 
already  knew.  "  He  had  been  studying  and  practising  the  black 
art  of  politics  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Inevitably  he  was  soon  a 
leader,  the  trusted  counselor  of  those  of  his  party  who  wished  to 
be  led  skilfully  in  the  subtle  ways  of  doing  the  will  of  'the  inter- 
ests' without  inflaming  the  people  against  them."  In  short,  Sen- 
ator Gorman  has  since  become  tributary  to  the  powers  who 
foment  "  the  treason  of  the  Senate."  He  is  immensely  rich  and 
owns  shares  in  railways  and  mines,  but  has  the  cleverness  not  to 
live  in  ostentation,  so  that  no  one  may  ask  him  "  where  he  got  it." 
Such  is  the  Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate,  remarks  Mr.  Phillips 
sadly,  "a  matched  mate  to  the  Republican  leader,  Aldrich;  and 
this  being  the  character  of  the  leadership,  what  is  the  necessary 
conclusion  as  to  the  led?" 


TOPICS     IN    BRIEF. 

Nothing  New. — Forecasting  the  weather  at  long  range  was  done  with  great 
s  as  tar  back  in  history  as  the  time  of  Noah. — The  Chicago  Tribune. 

Ai  tho  Dowie  is  persona  non  grata  at  Zion  City,  the  call  of  the  new  leader  for 
another  half  million  dollars  ought  to  keep  John  Alexander's  memory  long  green. 
— The  Los  Angeles  Exprei 

The  Naples  tavern-keepers  arc  profiting'  handsomely  by  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius.  At  the  same  time  there  is  in  .thing  to  show  that  there  is  any  collusion 
1 1  twees  the  two. —  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


A  PARADOX  OF    SEMIBARBARIC 
LITERATURES. 

PARADOXES,  it  seems,  camp  upon  the  door- 
step of  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  ready  to  tumble 
headlong  to  his  service  whenever  he  lifts  his  pen. 
In  his  introduction  to  a  new  edition  of  Maxim  Gor- 
ky's "  Creatures  that  Once  Were  Men "  he  calls 
attention  to  the  "  curious  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
voices  of  what  is  called  our  modern  religion  have 
come  from  countries  which  are  not  only  simple,  but 
may  even  be  called  barbaric,"  citing  as  instances 
Russia  and  Norway  ;  he  exclaims  at  the  discovery 
that  "out  of  these  infant  peoples  come  the  oldest 
voices  of  the  earth  " ;  and  he  suggests  of  the  anarch 
in  Russian  literature  that  "  his  tale  is  the  tale  of  the 
Missing  Link,  and  his  head  is  the  head  of  the  su- 
perman." A  nation  like  Norway,  he  reminds  us, 
"has  a  great  realistic  drama  without  having  ever 
had  either  a  great  classical  drama  or  a  great  ro- 
mantic drama  " ;  while 
Russia"  makes  us  feel  its 
modern  fiction  when  we 
have  never  felt  its  an- 
cient fiction."  Making 
the  contradiction  at  the 
same  time  more  appar- 
ent and  more  specific, 
he  writes:  "Everything 
that  is  most  sad  and  sci- 
entific, everything  that 
is  most  grim  and  analyt- 
ical, everything  that  can 
truly  be  called  most 
modern,  everything  that 
can  without  unreason- 
ableness be  called  most 
morbid,  comes  from 
these  fresh  and  untried 
and  unexhausted  nation- 
alities." After  register- 
ing the  contradiction, 
Mr.  Chesterton  offers  us 


AT   WORK. 
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READING    ABOUT    GORKY. 

Gorky  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  it  is  part  of  the  national  education  in  Russia  to  read 

Mark  Twain. 

HOW    MARK  TWAIN    WORKS. 


WAITING    FOR    A   WORD. 

a  number  of  possible  and 
suggestive  explanations 
from  which  we  may 
make  our  choice.  He 
says : 

"It  may  be,  to  take  an 
example,  that  our  mod- 
ern Europe  is  so  ex- 
hausted that  even  the 
vigorous  expression  of 
that  exhaustion  is  diffi- 
cult for  every  one  except 
the  most  robust.  It 
may  be  that  all  the  na- 
tions are  tired;  and  it 
may  be  that  only  the 
boldest  and  breeziest  are 
not  too  tired  to  say  that 
they  are  tired.  It  may 
be  that  a  man  like  Ibsen 
in  Norway  or  a  man  like 
Gorky  in  Russia  are  the 
only  people  left  who 
have  so  much  faith  that 
they  can  really  believe 
in  skepticism.  It  may  be  that  they  are  the  only 
people  left  who  have  so  much  animal  spirits  that 
they  can  really  feast  high  and  drink  deep  at  the 
ancient  banquet  of  pessimism.  This  is  one  of  the 
possible  hypotheses  or  explanations  in  the  matter: 
that  all  Europe  feels  these  things  and  that  they 
only  have  strength  to  believe  them  also.  Many 
other  explanations  might,  however,  also  be  offered. 
It  might  be  suggested  that  half-barbaric  countries 
like  Russia  or  Norway,  which  have  always  lain, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
circle  of  our  European  civilization,  have  a  certain 
primal  melancholy  which  belongs  to  them  through 
all  the  ages.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  sadness, 
which  to  us  is  modern,  is  to  them  eternal.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  what  we  have  solemnly  and 
suddenly  discovered  in  scientific  textbooks  and  phil- 
osophical magazines  they  absorbed  and  experienced 
thousands  of  years  ago,  when  they  offered  human 
sacrifice  in  black  and  cruel  forests  and  cried  to  their 
gods  in  the  dark.  Their  agnosticism  is  perhaps 
merely  paganism  ;  their  paganism,  as  in  old  times, 
is  merely  devil-worship.  Certainly,  Schopenhauer 
could  hardly  have  written  his  hideous  essay  on 
women  except  in  a  country  which  had  once  been  full 
of  slavery  and  the  service  of  fiends.  It  may  be  that 
these  moderns  are  tricking  us  altogether,  and  are 
hiding  in  their  current  scientific  jargon  things  that 
they  knew  before  science  or  civilization  were.     They 
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say  that  the}'  are  determinists;  but  the  truth  is,  probably,  that 
they  are  still  worshiping  the  Norns.  They  say  that  they  describe 
scenes  which  are  sickening  and  dehumanizing  in  the  name  of  art 
or  in  the  name  of  truth  ;  but  it  may  be  that  they  do  it  in  the  name 
of  some  deity  indescribable,  whom  they  propitiated  with  blood 
and  terror  before  the  beginning  of  history." 

In  listening  to  "the  lonely  cry  of  anger"  from  the  Russian 
anarch,  says  Mr.  Chesterton, 

"  we  can  not  be  quite  certain  whether  his  protest  is  the  protest  of 
the  first  anarchist  against  government,  or  whether  it  is  the  protest 
of  the  last  savage  against  civilization.  The  cruelty  of  ages  and 
of  political  cynicism  or  necessity  has  done  much  to  burden  the 
race  of  which  Gorky  writes;  but  time  has  left  them  one  thing 
which  it  has  not  left  to  the  people  in  Poplar  or  West  Ham.  It 
has  left  them,  apparently,  the  clear  and  childlike  power  of  seeing 
the  cruelty  which  encompasses  them.  Gorky  is  a  tramp,  a  man 
of  the  people,  and  also  a  critic  and  a  bitter  one.  In  the  West 
poor  men,  when  they  become  articulate  in  literature,  are  always 
sentimentalists  and  nearly  always  optimists." 

la  spite  of  all  Gorky's  superficial  skepticism  and  brutality,  con- 
tinues Mr.  Chesterton,  "  it  is  to  him  the  fall  from  humanity,  or 
the  apparent  fall  from  humanity,  which  is  not  merely  great  and 
lamentable,  but  essential  and  even  mystical. 


RUSSIA'S    GREATEST   PAINTER. 

IT  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  world  has  become  familiar 
with  Russian  music.  Of  Russian  painting  it  knows  but  little, 
tho  Rome,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  other  art  centers  have  hon- 
ored certain  Russian  masters  by  awarding  them  medals  and  giving 
them  prominence  in  exhibitions.  The  public,  however,  has  heard 
of  Verestchagin  alone,  and  hardly  suspects  that  there  are  other 
and  far  more  gifted  and  representative  painters  in  Russia.  At  the 
head  of  them  stands,  and  has  stood  for  years,  Ilia  Iesimowitch 
Repin — academician,  liberal,  and  controversialist.  Repin  was  a 
radical  in  his  youth,  and  now  a  certain  element  of  the  "decadent" 
school  accuses  him  of  conservatism.  But  his  supremacy  is 
acknowledged  by  all,  and  no  one  better  reflects  in  the  art  of  paint- 


THE   RETURN. 

This  painting,  by  Ilia  Repin,  who  is  said  to  be  Russia's  greatest 
painter,  represents  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  political  convict  and 
exile  among  his  astonished  family. 

ing  the  tendencies,  currents,  aspirations,  and  emotions  of  Russia 
in  the  past  several  decades. 

An  illustrated  article  on  Repin's  career  and  work  appears  in  a 
M  i  cut  issue  of  Velhagen  und  Klasings  Moiia/shejte.     It  was  writ- 


ten by  a  friend  of  the  great  painter,  Julius  Norden,  and  is  not  only- 
sympathetic  and  appreciative,  but  thoughtful  and  indicative  of  a 
knowledge  of  Russian  intellectual  life. 
The  facts  of  Repin's  life  are  briefly  told  : 

Repin  is  of  Cossack  descent.  He  was  born  in  the  province  of 
Kharkoff.  His  father  had  been  a  soldier,  and  was  very  poor. 
The  village  in  which  Repin  passed  his  first  years  had  a  small, 
miserable  school,  in  which  his  mother  taught.  The  local  priest 
gave  him  some  instruction,  and  later  he  was  sent  to  a  military 
school  in  the  nearest  city.  This  school  was  soon  closed,  and 
Repin  became  the  pupil  of  an  inferior  "saint  painter" — a  type 
well  known  in  Russia.  This  painter  had  little  skill  and  less  tech- 
nical knowledge,  but  he  taught  Repin  all  he  knew.  The  young 
pupil  had  displayed  a  passion  and  a  bent  for  painting  and  sculp- 


ILIA   REPIN. 


It  is  said  of  some  of  his  pictures  that  they  did  in  the  world  of  line 
and  color  what  Gorky,  twenty-five  years  later,  did  in  fiction  and  in 
the  drama. 

ture.  He  would  draw  all  sorts  of  pictures  and  copy  those  to  be 
seen  in  the  village  churches,  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  priests' 
houses.  He  was  remarkably  quick,  and  his  portraits  and  water- 
color  sketches,  turned  out  by' the  dozen,  found  some  market.  A 
rich  merchant  would  pay  $2.5ofor  a  portrait;  a  peasant  might  pay 
50  copecks  for  a  saint's  picture.  In  scores  of  houses  these  pro- 
ductions of  young  Repin  are  doubtless,still  to  be  seen. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  Repin.  with  fifty  rubles  in  his  pocket, 
arrived  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  could  not  even  draw  properly,  and 
before  entering  the  Academy  of  Arts  he  had  to  learn  drawing. 
Once  in  the  Academy  he  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  profes- 
sors and  captured  prize  after  prize,  and  medal  after  medal.  He 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors,  had  a  scholarship  and  the 
means' to  visit  Italy  and  study  methods  and  schools  in  Europe 
generally.  Since  then  his  fame  has  steadily  grown,  and  tho  some 
of  his  pictures  have  failed,  notwithstanding  heroic  labor  on  his 
part,  his  successes  are  almost  too  numerous  to  be  counted. 

Repin's  paintings  are  intensely  realistic,  but  they  are  at  the  same 
time  human  and  socially  significant.  Some  of  them.  Mr.  Norden 
says,  did  in  the  world  of  line  and  color  what  Gorky,  twenty-five 
years  later,  did  in  fiction  and  in  drama.  They  depicted  the  toil, 
misery,  and  degradation  of  the  lowest  strata  ;  they  were  appeals 
for  justice  and  reform.  Repin's  first  work  belongs  to  the  "eman- 
cipation era,"  and  he  was  under  the  same  great  influences  which 
were  reflected  in  Tourgenieff,  Tchernishevsky,  Tolstoy,  Herzen, 
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THE  BARK-HAULERS. 
This  is  perhaps  Repin's  greatest  picture.     A  German  critic  describes  it  as  "  a  human  document,  a  document  recording  a  whole  world-philosophy,  a  philosophy 

applied  to  a  terrible  state  of  things  characteristic  of  Russian  civilization." 


and  the  radical  movement  generally.  He  had  great  trouble  with 
the  censors;  some  of  his  pictures  were  barred  from  the  exhibitions 
as  too  revolutionary  in  their  tendencies.  He  has  remained  a 
spokesman  of  the  people,  a  champion  of  liberty  and  justice,  and 
his  latest  masterpiece  is  a  sympathetic,  symbolical  expression  of 
the  heroic,  self-sacrificing  labors  of  the  youth  of  Russia  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Indeed,  Repin's  pictures  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute a  martyrology  of  humanity,  and  of  Russia  especially. 
Peasant  martyrs,  student  martyrs,  revolutionary  martyrs  are 
painted  by  him  along  with  early  Christian  martyrs.  He  has  a  keen 
sense  of  the  tragic,  the  pathetic,  in  life,  and  "art  for  art's  sake" 
is  a  meaningless  phrase  for  him. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  work  is  "  Bourlaki  "  (The  Bark-haulers),  a 
study  from  life  on  the  Volga.     Of  this  the  writer  says: 

"This  is  not  merely  the  fruit  of  a  visit  to  the  Volga,  of  direct 
observation,  but  a  human  document,  a  document  recording  a  whole 
world-philosophy,  a  philosophy  applied  to  a  terrible  state  of  things 
characteristic  of  Russian  civilization.  The  bourlaki,  toiling  in  the 
scorching  heat  of  a  summer  day,  are  gathered  from  all  corners  of 
Russia.  Men,  youths,  boys,  some  cheerful  and  careless,  others 
sullen  and  evil-minded,  still  others  stupefied  and  debased — all  tied 
together,  ruled  by  the  same  hard  fate,  do  their  work  without  hope, 
without  prospect  of  improvement." 

Another  great,  striking  painting,  "The  Return,"  represents  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  political  convict  and  exile  among  his 
astonished  family.  The  latest  painting  is  called  "  What  Limitless 
Space!"  and  shows  a  youth  and  a  girl,  both  students,  standing 
knee-deep  in  water  and  rejoicing  in  the  expanse,  freedom,  and 
stormy  activity  of  the  sea  before  them,  the  sea  typifying  the  life 
they  are  entering,  with  its  perils  and  conflicts.  They  are  full  of 
courage  and  faith,  however,  and  glad  to  plunge  into  the  stormy 
sea  of  existence. 

Repin  has  painted  Count  Tolstoy  and  his  various  tasks  in  a 
series  of  pictures  that  have  become  famous.  His  portraits  of 
Russia's  great  writers,  artists,  and  workers  form  a  remarkable 
gallery. 

Of  late,  says  Mr.  Norden,  Repin  nas  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  new  tendencies  in  art.  He  writes  a  good  deal  and  encour- 
ages everything  that  is  original,  honest,  and  genuinely  progressive. 
He  opposes,  however,  mere  eccentricity  and  objectless,  thought- 
less "  independence  "  of  the  principles  of  all  true  and  elevating  art. 
—  Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


A    NEWLY    DISCOVERED   OPERA    BY    BIZET. 

BY  pure  accident  a  youthful  operatic  work  of  Georges  Bizet, 
the  French  musician,  composer  of  "  Carmen  "  (which  opera 
Nietzsche  declared  to  be  superior  to  any  music  drama  of  Wagner), 
was  found  several  weeks  ago  among  a  mass  of  old  papers  long 
neglected.  It  is  entitled  "  Don  Procopio,"  and  is  a  bouffe  oper- 
etta in  two  acts  founded  on  a  story  which  is  very  old  in  Italian 
literature.  Bizet  wrote  the  score  for  it  at  the  age  of  nineteen;  it 
was  never  produced,  however,  tho  he  spoke  of  it  in  letters  to  his 
mother  and  friends  and  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  music.  It 
was  apparently  lost  after  his  death,  for  his  fame  would  have  in- 
duced more  than  one  impresario  to  produce  it,  had  its  existence 
been  known  and  could  it  have  been  recovered. 

The  announcement  of  this  interesting  "find"  created  great  inter- 
est in  Paris,  but  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  who  is  a  patron  of  the 
arts,  secured  the  privilege  of  producing  it  first  at  the  Monte-Carlo 
opera.  The  musical  event  occurred  in  the  first  part  of  March, 
and  all  accounts  agree  that  the  occasion  was  notable.  The  oper- 
etta proved  to  be  delightful  and  equal  to  the  best  work  done  in 
the  same  style.  It  disclosed  the  very  qualities  which  later 
brought  Bizet  fame,  and  the  critics  think  that  it  will  survive  on  its 
own  merits. 

Mr.  Robert  Brussel,  musical  critic  of  the  Figaro  (Paris),  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  the  libretto  as  well  as  of  the  score.  He  says 
that  the  music  clearly  shows  the  influence  of  Mozart,  Donizetti, 
and  Rossini,  and  especially  of  "  Don  Pasquale,"  but  that  it  is  b.y 
no  means  merely  imitative.  It  is  not  strikingly  original,  but  it 
blends  French  subtlety  and  grace  with  Italian  melodic  charm. 
The  slight  plot  of  "  Don  Procopio  "  is  as  follows  : 

Don  Procopio,  an  old  miser,  wants  to  marry  Bettina,  a  young 
girl,  the  niece  of  Don  Andronico,  an  absurd  old  gentleman  who  is 
supposed  to  have  a  substantial  fortune.  Bettina  loves  a  handsome 
young  officer,  and  has  no  intention  of  marrying  the  miser.  With 
her  brother  Ernesto  she  conspires  to  thwart  the  uncle  and  his 
protege.  They  profess  great  anxiety  to  have  the  marriage  take 
place,  but  Ernesto  manages  to  "  confide  "  in  Don  Procopio  that 
the  talk  about  his  sister's  liberal  dowry  is  fanciful,  while  Bettina 
skilfully  plays  the  part  not  only  of  a  terrible  spendthrift,  but  of  a 
capricious,  violent,  shrewish  damsel.  It  does  not  take  much  of 
such  acting  to  alarm  Don  Procopio,  and  he  is  only  too  glad  to 
beat  a  hasty  retreat.  Whereupon  the  obstacle  to  the. union  of  th* 
ardent  lovers  is  removed. 

There  are,  says  Mr.  Brussel,  reminiscences  of  older  musi'"     s 
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well  as  curious  adumbrations  of  the  more  dramatic  and  significant 
music  of  "  Carmen."  The  melodies  are  bright  and  fresli  ;  there 
are  spirited  and  humorous  choruses  and  a  brilliant  march  move- 
ment; above  all,  the  orchestral  accompaniment  is  remarkably 
opulent  and  colorful  for  the  period  and  for  so  young  a  man  as 
Bizet  was  at  the  time.  Among  the  most  pleasing  numbers  are: 
An  aria  oi  Bettina,  a  serenade,  a  love  duet,  a  trio,  and  an  aria  by 
Ernesto.  Bizet  was  not  content  to  provide  a  minimum  of  melody  ; 
he  was  lavish  in  this  respect,  and  there  is  not  a  "dry  "  scene  in  the 
whole  operetta.  The  little  work,  the  writer  declares,  should 
quickly  establish  itself  as  a  favorite  with  every  opera-going  con- 
stituency in  the  musical  world. — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


TAKING   UP  THE   CUDGELS   FOR   THE 
SOCIETY    NOVEL. 

WHEN  the  results  of  the  recent  short-story  competition  insti- 
tuted by  Collier's  Weekly  were  announced,  the  judges  ex- 
pressed their  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
stories  were  "  foreign  "  or  "  society  "  stories ;  and  at  a  later  date  the 
same  periodical,  reviewing  some  novels  of  the  day,  spoke  of  "  arti- 
ficiality "  as  a  characteristic  of  "society  "  novels  en  bloc.  These 
two  incidents  have  stirred  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  to  a  vigorous  pro- 
test. Men  and  women  of  society,  he  argues,  afford  better  mate- 
rial to  the  novelist  than  do  "  cowboys  or  destitute  Polish  Jews  or 
the  skippers  of  'tramp  '  steamers,"  since  they  have  all  the  primi- 
tive impulses  and  passions  with  "  ideals  of  knowledge,  of  beauty, 
of  freedom  of  thought"  superadded.  He  confesses  to  a  suspicion 
that  the  reviewer  in  Colliers  Weekly  (in  which  magazine  Mr. 
Hope's  protest  aiso  appears)  uses  the  word  "artificial"  where  he 
would  use  "civilized,"  and  that  when  people  clamor  for  the  primi- 
tive "they  mean  something  the  existence  of  which,  either  to-day 
or  at  any  other  time,  is  exceedingly  doubtful."  The  Romans,  he 
reminds  us,  talked  and  versified  of  a  golden  age,  and  mankind 
has  often  dreamed  with  Rousseau  of  the  "  state  of  nature,"  but — 

"  Unfortunately  knowledge  comes  in  and  the  vision  vanishes,  or 
at  least  recedes  into  an  inaccessible,  purely  hypothetical  past. 
We  read  of  societies  the  most  'primitive  '  known  to  or  approach- 
able by  the  apparatus  of  modern  scientific  research— American 
Indians  before  contact  with  the  whites,  some  races  of  British 
India,  the  aborginal  tribes  of  Australia;  other  instances  might  be 
given,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  the  range  of  my  reading. 

" /\rc  tnese  'primitive  '  social  organizations  free  from  the  con- 
ventionalities which  affect  (for  good  or  evil)  'society  '  in  the  sense 
above  defined?  Most  emphatically — no.  Their  social  relations, 
their  family  arrangements,  their  marriage  codes,  their  rules  and 
etiquette  of  life  are  not  less,  but  more,  complicated,  imperative, 
and  all-pervading;  their  religious  observances  are  more  elaborate, 
more  exacting,  more  time-consuming,  and  (relatively  to  their 
wealth)  more  expensive.  They  are  more  limited,  more  terrorized, 
more  bound  down,  in  a  multitude  of  ways  more  shackled  and  fet- 
tered than  we  are.  Why,  then,  are  they  to  be  dubbed — calmly 
and  without  argument— as  less  'artificial'  ? " 

So  much,  he  says,  for  a  brief  indication  of  the  negative  side. 
Now  for  the  positive  : 

"  Man  seeks  causes,  and  (if  I  am  not  putting  it  too  boldly)  wor- 
ships Life  At  first  (I  concede  this  handsomely)  Life  means  liv- 
ing and  continuing  to  live— giving  and  endeavoring  to  give  Life — 
with  the  pleasures  attendant  on  these  processes;  the  conception 
of  the  end  is  simple,  however  complicated  and  tortuous  are  the 
means  considered  best  adapted  to  secure  it.  The  simple  is  the 
'natural'!  Andthatonly?  Is  growth 'artificial'?  Has'society' 
lost  anything  of  these  primitive  impulses  and  this  ruling  instinct? 
Don't  we  still  strive  to  live  and  to  give  life?  Surely  we  do.  Only 
we  mean  more  by  Life.  We  mean  not  merely  to  live,  but  to  'live 
well.'     Aristotle  said  that  many  years  ago 

"To  the  conception  of  mere  existence  and  of  mere  propagation 
we  have  added  the  ideas— and  the  ideals — of  knowledge,  of 
beauty,  of  freedom  of  thought,  of  the  other  things  which  we  call 
civilization.     We  have  succeeded  in  so  controlling  the  forces  of 


nature  and  so  organizing  and  allotting  the  labors  of  man  that  many 
have  leisure  from  the  bare  struggle  for  life,  and  have  a  chance  (as 
a  Document  within  your  knowledge  phrases  it)  of  'the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  Happiness,  too,  comes  to  mean  more,  to  have  a 
richer  content.  But  is  it  for  that  reason 'artificial' ?  If  so,  the 
effort  must  be  to  make  all  men  'artificial '  the  masters  of  life,  and 
not  its  slaves.  That  far-off  ideal  is  not  a  product  of  the  'state  of 
nature.' 

"  Any  man  written  about  in  a  shallow  way— be  he  Cherokee  or 
Khond,  be  he  senator  or  millionaire,  be  he  editor  or  novelist— is 
•artificial.'  That  is,  he's  not  a  real  thing  at  all,  but  a  convention— 
a  simulacrum  with  a  label.  I  admit  plenty  of  them  in  'society 
novels  ' ;  but  are  there  not  plenty,  too,  among  the  sentimental  cut- 
throats, the  heroic,  sweet-mannered  homicides,  and  the  talking- 
dogs  of  'natural '  stories? 

"  In  truth  nature  is  very  'artificial.'  She  never  remains  primi- 
tive nor  stands  still.  Men  and  races  develop  or  die  That's  the 
choice.  But  development  is  not  losing  what  you  had  before,  but 
adding  what  you  had  not.  So  there  is  not  less  to  write  about,  but, 
for  him  who  can  see  it.  something  more 

"The  struggle  is,  dimly  and  with  many  relapses,  toward  the 
Rule  of  Reason.  Bad  as  Fifth  Avenue  and  Park  Lane,  no  doubt, 
are  in  regard  to  the  Rule  of  Reason,  I  am  not  disposed  to  admit 
that  they  are  worse  than  the  cowboys  and  the  captains — or  even 
the  superdog— or  that  a  study  of  them  is  inferior  in  human  inter- 
est or  more  barren  of  enlightenment." 

Mr.  Norman  Hapgood  responds  with  the  ready  admission  that 
"Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  position  is  impregnable,"  but  adds: 

"  In  England  the  aristocracy  always  has  been  cast,  in  the  whole 
structure  of  politics  and  society,  for  a  role  of  much  importance. 
Writers  of  fiction,  therefore  truly  mirroring  the  world  about, 
would  give  prominence  to  the  class  which  in  Great  Britain  stands, 
among  other  things,  for  social  eminence.  In  this  country,  how- 
ever, no  thinker  of  competence,  observing  the  little  group  which 
alone  is  socially  conspicuous,  would  mistake  it  for  a  phenomenon 
of  greater  interest  or  importance  than  an  equal  number  of  other 
beings.  Read  our  feebler  periodicals,  however,  and  you  will  find 
probably  one-half  of  all  the  fiction  set  in  this  group  of  individuals. 
The  dreamy  maiden  of  Elberon  or  Duck  Run  creates  a  demand 
for  a  world  of  social  glamour,  and  the  novelist  turns  out  steam 
yachts,  automobiles,  grooms,  and  Sherry  lunches  in  response. 
The  comparison  we  sought  to  make  was  not  between  civilized  and 
barbaric,  prosperous  and  downtrodden,  or  violent  and  refined  :  nor 
did  we  mean  to  defend  other  conventions  as  dead  as  the  one  which 
caused  our  tears." 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  address  at  the  University  oi 
California,  claimed,  on  the  authority  of  eminent  German  and  Italian  scholars, 
that  "  Iceland  taught  Europe  the  art  of  rhyming."  He  said  further:  "  The 
earliest  recorded  rhymes  in  Europe  are  those  in  Latin,  written  by  Augustine. 
He  composed  them  while  surrounded  b>  a  Celtic-speaking  people  in  the  south 
of  Gaul.  In  the  year  750  a.d.  we  find  the  Irish  people  making  perfect  and 
elaborate  rhymes.     It  was  not  done  in  other  countries  for  two  centuries   later." 

"American  criticism  of  poetry,"  says  the  London  Academy,  "is  a  plant  that 
has  not  yet  fully  blossomed;  there  will  be  more  of  it  in  the  course  of  another 
hundred  years  or  so."  The  English  weekly  goes  on  to  suggest  that  "Americans 
for  the  moment  are,  perhaps,  too  busy  in  building  up  the  dry  bones  of  that  enor- 
mous and  wonderful  country  of  theirs  to  give  the  best  of  their  intellect  to  such 
a  subject  as  literary  criticism."  And  in  proof  that  "there  is  no  reproach 
conveyed  in  these  remarks,"  it  goes  on  to  say:  "In  our  own  country  great 
critics  have  been  few  and  far  between.  They  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
,a  single  hand.  In  this  department  of  literature  we  do  not  compare  very  favor- 
ably either  with  France  or  Germany." 

We  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  idea  that  the  Chinese  have  less  ear  for 
harmony  than  have  Occidental  peoples,  but  a  theory  has  recentli  been  ad- 
vanced that  they  are  really  so  far  beyond  us  that  we  can  not  understand  their 
combinations  of  tone.  The  Chinese  ambassador  is  reported  to  have  said  that  in 
the  latest  Western  compositions  he  recognized  themes  and  variations  essentially 
Chinese;  and  in  the  Springfield  Republican  we  read:  "  The  Chinese  were  the 
first  people  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  develop  a  system  of  octaves,  a  circle 
of  fifths  and  a  lot  of  other  harmonical  technics,  back  in  the  days  when  our  au- 
cestors,  the  European  savages,  had  not  invented  even  the  simplest  forms  of 
melody.  Whether  or  not  we  shall  finally  arrive  at  understanding  and  liking 
something  that  approaches  the  harmonious  discords  of  the  Chinese,  close  ob- 
servers claim  to  have  discovered  among  'the  musicians  and  lovers  'of  music  a 
steadily  increasing  sensitiveness  to  harmonies,  the  existence  of  which  was  former- 
ly unknown." 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION. 

A   FLYING-MACHINE  THAT   FLIES. 

ACCORDING  to  a  statement  sent  to  the  Aero  Club  of  America 
recently  by  Messrs.  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright,  these  broth 
ers  have  solved  the  problem  of  mechanical  flying,  having  made 
an  aeroplane  that  will  travel  against  the  wind,  carrying  a  passen- 
ger. During  the  past  three  years  they  have  made  i6o  Mights  aver- 
aging a  mile  each,  but  only  recently  for  long  distances  at  high 
speed.  The  final  Might  of  24J  miles,  made  on  October  5  last,  was 
longer  than  the  105  flights  of  1904  taken  all  together.  Says  a 
writer  in  The  Scientific  American  (April  7): 

"  The  success  of  the  Wright  brothers  in  being  the  first  to  make 
free  flights  over  considerable  distances  with  a  motor  driven  ma- 
chine heavier  than  air  comes  as  the  result  of  an  earnest  effort, 
made  during  the  past  six  years,  to  learn  and  master  the  principles 
of  gliding  flight.  With  the  results  of  Maxim's  experiments  before 
them,  they  knew  that  a  motor-driven  aeroplane  could  be  made 
practical,  provided  it  could  be  made  stable.  Therefore,  after 
adopting  the  two-surface  machine  of  Chanute  (which  consists  of 
two  superposed,  rectangular,  slightly-curved  surfaces),  they  spent 
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Courtesy  ot  "  The  Scientific  American." 

ONE  OF  THE  BROTHERS  STARTING  ON  A  LONG  GLIDE. 

some  three  years  making  glides  and  attempting  to  improve  the 
stability  of  their  machine.  Their  ultimate,  and  very  brilliant,  suc- 
cess is  due  mainly  to  the  recumbent  position  of  the  operator,  and 
to  the  horizontal  front  rudder  maintaining  the  proper  fore-and-aft 
stability.  There  may  also  be  other  patentable  improvements  for 
maintaining  the  transverse  stability,  such  as  a  method  of  twisting 
the  planes  slightly  at  either  end. 

"  The  next  step  was  to  fit  the  machine  with  a  suitable  motor  and 


Courtesy  ot  "  The  Scientific  American." 

REAR  VIEW  OF  THE   MACHINE  GLIDING  DOWNHILL. 

propellers.  This  was  done  the  latter  part  of  1903,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 17  the  first  flight  was  made  with  the  motor-driven  machine. 
This  flight  lasted  only  59  seconds,  but  during  it  the  aeroplane 
advanced  a  distance  of  852  feet  against  a  20-mile-an-hour  wind. 
.  .  .  In   1904  the   Wrights  continued    their  experiments   with   a 


motor-driven  flyer  ;  and  on  September  2c  they  accomplished  for  the 
first  time  the  feat  oi  describing  .1  circle,  while  on  Novembei  >,  and 

I  )ecember  1  they  made  two  flights  of  three  miles  each,  which  were 

the  longest  up  to  that  time.     In  order  to  perfect  the  machine  the 


Courtesy    of  "  The   Scientific    American." 

THE   GLIDING   MACHINE  SOARING   IN   MIDAIR, 

brothers  found  that  they  had  yet  to  overcome  'several  obscure  and 
somewhat  rare  difficulties'  which  they  had  met  with  in  their  1904 
flights.  Last  year  was  therefore  given  up  to  this,  and  from  June 
to  October  frequent  flights  were  made  above  a  swampy  meadow 
eight  miles  east  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  which  city  the  Wright  broth- 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American." 

THE  GLIDER    FLYING  AS  A  KITE. 


ers  reside.  Not  until  the  middle  of  September  were  the  experi- 
menters able  to  correct  the  obscure  troubles  just  mentioned.  As 
soon,  however,  as  these  were  overcome,  the  length  of  the  flights 
continued  to  increase,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


Distance. 

Time. 

Date. 

Miles. 

Min.  Sec. 

Cause  of  Stopping 

Sept.  26 

11  1-8 

18       9 

Exhaustion  of  fuel. 

Sept.  29 

12 

19      55 

Exhaustion  of  fuel 

Sept.  30 

17      15 

Hot  bearing. 

Oct.      3 

IS  1-4 

25        5 

Hot  bearing. 

Oct.      4 

20  3-4 

33      17 

Hot  bearing. 

Oct.      s 

25  i-5 

38        3 

Exhaustion  of  fuel. 

"These  flights  were  made  in  a  rectangular  or  circular  course 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length.  In  making  the  last  one 
mentioned  in  the  table,  the  machine  made  29.7  circuits  above  the 
field  and  attained  an  average  speed  of  slightly  more  than  38  miles 
an  hour.  Taking  account  of  the  fact  that  on  the  straight  parts  of 
the  course  a  considerably  higher  speed  was  maintained  than  at  the 
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turns,  the  machine  very  probably  traveled  40  miles  an  hour  or  over 
when  advancing  in  a  straight  line." 

The  meager  dat?.  at  hand  regarding  the  performances  of  this 
machine  seem  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  inventors  have  been 
trying  to  sell  it  to  some  foreign  government.  Technical  experts 
in  aeronautics  have  been  decidedly  skeptical  regarding  it,  but  The 
Scientific  American  states  that  letters  written  to  responsible  per- 
sons who  have  seen  the  flights  clearly  establish  the  following  points  : 

(1)  The  flights  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1905,  mostly  in 
October; 

(2)  The  flights  were  from  15  to  28  miles  (agreeing  fairly  with 
the  Wrights'  figures); 

(31  The  path  was  a  closed  curve,  circular,  elliptical,  or  rec- 
tangular; 

(4)  The  aeroplane  was  absolutely  free  and  unattached  ; 

(5)  The  aeroplane  carried  a  man  ; 

(6)  It  left  the  ground  after  being  pushed  by  hand  along  a 
slightly  raised  rail  for  25  or  30  feet ; 

(7)  The  flights  were  sometimes  in  calm  weather;  sometimes 
during  a  light  wind  or  even  a  stiff  breeze  of  30  miles  an  hour; 

(8)  Flight  was  both  with  and  against  the  wind; 

(9)  The  machine  slackened  speed  as  it  stopped  and  alighted  on 
a  nearly  even  keel.     The  writer  concludes  : 

"There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  these  able  experimenters  de- 
serve the  highest  credit  for  having  perfected  the  first  flying  ma- 
chine of  the  heavier-than-air  type  which  has  ever  flown  success- 
fully and  at  the  same  time  carried  a  man.  We  congratulate  them 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  feat,  and  we  hope  that  they 
will  soon  see  their  way  clear  to  give  to  the  world,  as  did  Maxim 
and  Langley,some  of  the  immense  amount  of  valuable  data  which 
they  have  undoubtedly  obtained  while  delving  into  the  rapidly 
developing  science  of  aerial  navigation." 

The  illustrations  are  not  of  the  motor-driven  aeroplane,  but  of 
the  "glider"  that  preceded  it. 


THE  TELEPHONE   KILLING  THE   DIALECTS. 

1"  HAT  the  use  of  the  telephone  is  bringing  about  greater  simi- 
larity of  accent  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  is  tend- 
ing so  to  "  change  the  voices  of  the  nation  "  that  Northerner  and 
Southerner,  Easterner  and  Westerner,  are  gradually  losing  their 
characteristic  intonation,  is  asserted  by  Edward  J.  Hall,  president 
of  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  in  an  in- 
terview printed  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  It  is  stated  by  The 
Electrical  Review  (New  York,  April  7),  which  quotes  and  com- 
ments on  Mr.  Hall's  remarks,  that,  as  he  was  born  in  New 
Orleans,  but  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  the  North,  he  is  "  sympa- 
thetic toward  the  South,  but  quickly  realizes  any  changes  which 
are  taking  place  there."  Mr.  Hall's  words,  as  quoted,  were  as 
follows : 

"The  Southern  accent,  too,  is  rapidly  disappearing.  There  are 
many  causes — the  Southerner  travels  more,  he  uses  the  language 
of  commerce  to-day  where  twenty  years  ago  it  was  the  language 
of  literature;  but,  above  all,  looms  the  fact  that  the  long-distance 
telephone  is  used  so  much  more  generally  and  so  frequently.  The 
use  of  the  telephone,  little  as  the  casual  onlooker  may  think  of  it. 
is  bringing  all  normal  voices  to  a  sameness  of  pitch  and  engrafting 
a  similarity  in  enunciation.  In  fact,  the  telephone  is  gradually 
changing  the  voices  of  the  nation." 

On  this  The  Electrical  Review  remarks: 

"This  is  a  rather  surprising  statement,  and  if  it  be  true— and  we 
do  not  question  Mr.  Hall's  statement,  for  he  is  a  keen  and  expe- 
rienced observer  — it  must  be  due  more  to  the  feeling  of  the  tele- 
phone-user that  the  person  he  is  talking  to  is  some  distance  away 
than  to  any  necessity  caused  by  the  instrument  itself.  People 
generally  are  apt  to  raise  their  voices  when  using  the  telephone 
much  higher  than  there  is  any  need.  Of  course,  when  using  the 
long-distance  telephone    there   is  greater   necessity  for  speaking 


louder  and  more  distinctly  than  when  speaking  over  a  local  line. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  damping  effect  on  electric  waves  is  much 
greater  with  voices  of  higher  pitch  than  the  lower  ones.  The  bass 
voice  should  carry  further  than  the  treble. 

"  It  is  rather  interesting  to  recall  at  this  time  a  statement  made 
some  time  ago,  and  upon  which  we  commented  at  the  time,  that 
French  is  a  better  telephone  language  than  English.  If  it  be  the 
case  that  English,  with  its  harsh  and  sibilant  sounds,  is  poorly 
adapted  to  the  telephone,  the  frequent  use  which  we  make  of  this 
instrument  may  gradually  bring  about  changes  in  speech.  So, 
too,  long-drstance  conversations,  by  causing  the  talker  to  exert  a 
conscious  effort  in  speaking,  may,  unconsciously,  affect  his  ordi- 
nary enunciation." 


LESS   "COMMON   SENSE"   WANTED   IN 
EDUCATION. 

T  1  THAT  modern  education  needs  is  more  science  and  less 
*  "  "  common  sense  "' ;  more  expert  knowledge  and  less  "  prac- 
ticality " — so  we  are  assured  by  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (April). 
"  Common-sense  "  men,  he  says,  always  block  rational  progress, 
for  they  never  get  beneath  the  surface  of  any  problem.  In  almost 
every  other  field  of  human  activity  the  expert  has  a  hearing  ;  in 
education,, alone,  not  the  truth-seeker,  but  the  partizan,  has  the 
floor.     Says  the  professor  : 

"Study  the  programs  of  educational  gatherings,  and  note  how 
largely  they  are  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  mere  opinion  based 
upon  incidental  and  shallow  observation.  One  does  not  often  hear 
a  governor,  say,  or  a  college  president,  or  a  professor  of  Greek,  or 
an  editor  of  a  daily  paper,  instructing  physicians  regarding  the 
nature  of  disease  and  how  it  should  be  treated  ;  but  such  persons 
will  often  dogmatically  lay  down  the  laws  to  teachers  respecting 
educational  values  and  methods.  They  justify  themselves  on  the 
ground  of  superior 'common  sense.' 

"  Consider  what  would  be  the  situation  to-day  in  physics  or 
chemistry  or  electricity  or  medicine  or  mechanics  or  law,  if 
every  aspiring  person  in  the  community  could  set  himself  up  as  an 
authority  in  any  of  these  fields,  and  he  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  disseminate  his  views.  In  these  departments  a  man  who  poses 
as  an  authority  without  having  mastered  at  least  the  rudiments  of 
the  subject  he  treats  is  cast  into  outer  darkness  without  ceremony 
or  apology  ;  but  he  may  be  welcomed  by  teachers  if  his  rhetoric 
is  pleasing,  and  he  claims  fellowship  with  the  'common-sense' 
tribe,  or  if  he  has  a  reputation  for  greatness  in  some  sphere  of 
action,  tho  quite  remote  from  education.  Educational  people 
have  had  a  liking  beyond  other  persons,  perhaps,  for  generalities 
and  commonplaces  and  oratory  and  hero-worship;  science  has  not 
been  emotional  enough  ;  it  has  required  too  precise  thinking,  and 
to  appreciate  it  has  involved  too  elaborate  training." 

Brighter  days,  however,  are  coming,  Professor  O'Shea  comfort- 
ingly predicts.  Educational  authorities  are  showing  signs  of  the 
scientific  temper  and  are  getting  out  of  patience  with  "  common 
sense."  What  we  need  is  systematic  research  in  the  field  of  human 
development,  which  science  has  mostly  neglected  for  investigation 
of  mature  forms.  About  the  growing  child,  he  asserts,  few  con- 
clusions have  been  reached,  and  these  are  apt  to  be  contradictory. 
He  says: 

"Take  the  current  standard  literature  on  the  feeding  of  children, 
for  instance,  and  you  will  find  exactly  opposite  opinions  expressed 
upon  the  most  vital  matters  by  equally  'eminent  authorities  ' ;  and 
you  will  discover  that  we  have  but  little  on  this  subject  which  has 
been  worked  out  with  due  regard  to  scientific  accuracy.  The 
trouble  is  that  a  man  who  may  be  an  authority  in  some  phase  of 
the  malfunctioning  of  the  adult  organism,  but  who  has  made  no 
exact  studies  upon  the  developing  organism,  does  not  hesitate  to 
dogmatize  about  the  latter  in  the  light  of  his  experience  with  the 
former.  ...  In  physics  and  chemistry  and  agriculture  and  medi- 
cine and  other  departments  there  are  men  at  work  who  devote  all 
their  time  and  energies  to  original  investigation,  and  they  are  not 
coerced  into  forming  hasty  opinions  in  order  to  gratify  a  public 
demand;  but  it  is  quite  different  in  education.  The  supreme  need 
to-day  in  this  latter  department  is  the  development  of  a  body  of 
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NEW   TRACK  SOUTH   OK   HOMESTEAD. 

Roadbed  a  dredged  embankment. 

investigators  who  will  be  recognized  as  such,  and  who  will  be 
protected  from  the  importunities  of  the  practical  people  about 
them.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  universities,  some  of  which  make 
reasonably  liberal  provision  for  research  in  the  physical  sciences, 
agriculture,  medicine,  and  the  like,  make  no  provision  whatever 

for  research  in  education 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  country  which  keenly  appreciates 
the  necessity  of  scientific  experimentation  in  agriculture,  and  car- 
ries it  on  very  effectively,  should  not  think  it  needful  to  provide 
for  similar  experimentation  in  the  care  and  culture  of  human  beings 
during  the  formative  period.  Some  one  may  ask  whether  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education  is  not  an  investigating  institution  ; 
and  the  answer  is  that  it  is  not  intended  to  make,  nor  is  it  making, 
the  slightest  contribution  to  educational  science,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  gathering  of  statistics  regarding  school  attendance,  the 
wages  of  teachers,  the  progress  of  new  studies,  as  manual  training 
and  nature  study  and  the  like,  may  be  found  to  bear  in  some  way 
upon  educational  theory.  It  can  not  take  the  initiative  in  any  re- 
search ;  it  can  simply  report  what  is  being  done.  The  men  who 
manage  our  educational  finances  have  evidently  imagined  that 
since  so  many  people  are  engaged  in  educational  work  they  would 
be  constantly  pushing  forward  into  the  unknown,  ever  widening 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge  about  human  nature  and  the  means 
of  influencing  it  most  effectively  and  economically.  But  it  is  just 
as  reasonable  to  assume  that  practical  farmers  will  continually 
develop  the  science  of  agriculture  without  experiment  stations,  or 
that  practical  doctors  will  develop  the  science  of  medicine  without 
research  laboratories,  as  to  assume  that  practical  superintendents 
and  principals  and  class-room  teachers  will  develop  the  science  of 
education  without  special  schools  for  investigation." 


A   RAILROAD    INTO  THE   OCEAN. 

THIS  is  what  the  road  now  building  over  the  Florida  Keys, 
which  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  pages,  is  called  by 
Frederic  Blount  Warren,  who  describes  the  work  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  The  Technical  World 'Magazine (Chicago,  May).  This 
road  will  consist,  Mr.  Warren  tells  us,  of  more  than  five  miles  of 
tremendous  concrete  arches,  and  more  than  fifty  of  rock  and  earth 
embankments,  over  which  solid  Pullman  trains  will  run  into  the 
city  of  Key  West.  The  average  cost  of  construction  will  be  $95,- 
000  a  mile,  and  it  is  intended  ultimately  to  ferry  Pullman  trains 
from  Key  West  to  Havana. 
Says  the  writer : 

"The  concrete-arch  viaducts  will  be  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  work.  There  are  four  of  these,  aggregating  5.78  miles  in 
length.  They  will  be  from  Long  Key  to  Conch  Key  (10,500  feet) ; 
across  Knight's  Key  channel  (7,300  feet)  ;  across  Moser  Key 
channel  (7,800  feet) ;  and  across  Bahia  Honda  channel  (4,950  feet). 
The  standard  form  of  construction  to  be  used  is  50-foot  reenforced 
concrete  circular-arch  spans  and  piers  ;  but  in  some  places  60- 
foot  spans  will  be  used.  The  water  is  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  deep 
in  most  places,  and  the  bottom   is  limestone;    but  as  these  waters 
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DETAII    OF    CONCRETE-ARCH  CONSTRUCTION. 

are  frequently  disturbed  by  severe  and  sudden  storms,  much  diffi- 
culty is  looked  for  in  placing  the  concrete.  All  material,  including 
the  broken  stone  for  the  concrete,  must  be  shipped  by  boat  from 
Miami 

"The  floating  equipment  engaged  in  the  construction  work  con- 
sists of  six  tugs;  one  stern-wheel  steamer;  16  barges,  25  by  100 
feet;  24  barges,  30  by  100  feet;  12  barges,  20  by  80  feet;  one  sand 
dredge;  one  earth  dredge,  for  filling  the  concrete  viaducts;  eight 
barges,  40  by  70  feet,  with  concrete  mixers  and  hoists ;  eight  pile- 
drivers;  eight  towing-launches;  one  despatch-boat;  four  quarter- 
boats  ;  and  100  dingeys.  This  fleet  will  be  increased  as  the  work 
progresses. 

"  Extensive  docks  and  terminals  will  be  built  in  Key  West.  The 
present  plans  include  the  construction  of  one  large  dry-dock  and 
ten  wharves,  each  800  feet 
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long  and  100  feet  wide, 
with  basins  200  feet  wide 
between.  The  great  piers 
will  afford  berths  for  forty 
boats  400  feet  long.  The 
depth  of  the  water  is  from 
20  to  40  feet. 

"  With  these  harbor  fa- 
cilities, Key  West  will  al- 
most immediately  rank 
with  New  Orleans,  Mo- 
bile, and  Galveston  as  a 
commercial  port.  The 
importance  of  Key  West 
as  a  southern  naval  base, 
and  the  weekly  presence 
of  United  States  naval 
craft,  are  in  themselves  a 
guaranty  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  maintain  a  good 
depth  in  the  harbor  and 
channels,  allowing  the  entry  of  vessels  drawing  much  water 

"  Three  years  is  the  time  allowed  for  the  completion  and  actual 
operation  of  rolling  stock  over  the  Key-West  extension.  Engi- 
neers who  have  to  deal  with  big  problems  in  railroad-building, 
and  who  have  been  informed  of  Mr.  Flagler's  plans,  have  unhesi- 
tatingly said  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  feats  to  be  under- 
taken by  any  transportation  system  in  recent  years.  It  will  afford 
one  of  the  most  convincing  examples  in  the  entire  country  of  the 
value  of  reenforced-concrete  construction.  The  idea  of  riding  for 
nearly  a  hundred  miles,  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  almost  in 
contact  with  water,  while  but  a  short  distance  away  foam-tossed 
combers  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  can  be  seen 
from  the  car  windows,  is,  in  itself,  sufficiently  unique  to  attract 
passengers  to  the  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers 

"It  has  been  said  that  E.  H.  Harriman  regarded  the  Lucin  cut- 
off across  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah— built  for  the  purpose  of  elim- 
inating about  100  miles  of  track  on  the  Union  Pacific— as  the 
monumental    achievement    of     his    life.       Engineering    experts, 


MAP     SHOWING      RELATIVE      POSITIONS      OF 
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Within  a  few  years  Pullman  trains  may  be 
carried  by  ferry  between  these  points. 
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however,  assert  that  the  feat  of  bridging  the  keys  is  a  much  greater 
one  ;  and  economic  authorities  declare  that  no  similar  enterprise 
of  modern  times,  with  the  exception  ot  the  digging  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  can  be  compared  with  it  in  commercial  benefits  to  the 
United  States." 


SOME  CURIOUS   PROPERTIES  OF   GOLD 
ALLOYS. 

\\J  HAT  we  commonly  call  "gold  "  in  the  arts  is  always  merely 
^  an  alloy  of  gold,  in  which  the  pure  metal  plays  a  larger  or 

smaller  part  according  to  the  "  fineness."  The  properties  of  such 
alloys  are  therefore  of  great  importance,  and  the  recent  methods 
of  micrometallography— the  microscopic  study  of  thin  sections  of 
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metals  treated  with  acids — have  thrown  interesting  light  upon 
them.  Especially  curious  is  the  analogy  that  has  been  established 
between  gold  and  steel,  which  is  also  an  alloy.  The  alteration  of 
qualities  exhibited  in  the  phenomenon  of  tempering  or  annealing 
has  been  shown  to  be  common  to  the  two  substances,  and  to  be 
due  in  both  cases  to  alteration  of  internal  crystalline  structure. 
We  translate  below  parts  of  an  article  on  the  subject  contributed 
to  La  Nature  (Paris,,  February  24)  by  Maxime  Forest.  Says  this 
writer : 

"  Gold  is  the  most  malleable  and  ductile  of  metals  ;  it  loses  these 
valuable  qualities  under  the  influence  of  very  small  quantities  of 
foreign  substances,  which  take  away  its  tenacity  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  breaks  easily  by  bending ;  the  fracture,  instead  of  being  of 
homogeneous  texture,  is  observed  to  be  crystalline.  This  brittle 
gold,  when  alloyed  with  pure  copper -which  is  the  form  in  which 
it  is  always  used— retains  these  objectionable  properties,  which  are 
even  increased,  and  the  alloy  is  unsuitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
jewelry,  coin,  or  anything  else. 

"In  1868  Peligot  found  that  traces  of  lead  make  gold  brittle. 
Later,  in  1902,  Kirke  Rose,  of  the  London  mint,  noted  that  the 
breakage  of  coin  in  stamping  was  attributable  to  traces  of  tellu- 
rium, lead,  or  bismuth.  .  .  .  These  very  slight  quantities  of  im- 
purities, often  less  than  one-fourth  or  one-half  a  part  to  the  thou- 
sand, affect  the  malleability  of  pure  gold  very  little,  but  when, 
alloyed  witli  copper,  such  gold  becomes  unsuitable  for  use." 

The  ordinary  assaying  methods,  we  are  told,  do  not  suffice  to 
detect  such  small  proportions  of  foreign  substances,  but  by  having 
recourse  to  the  new  processes  of  micrometallography  they  are 
easily  discovered.     The  writer  goes  on  : 

"  Micrometallography  enables  us  to  differentiate  clearly  the 
structures  of  these  alloys  that  appear  so  similar  to  ordinary  analy- 
sis; thus,  the  native  gold  of  Madagascar,  very  crystalline  and 
brittle,  shows  nothing  abnormal  when  treated  by  the  usual  meth- 
ods of  assay  :  but,  examined  under  the  microscope  after  treatment 
witli  aqua  regia,  it  gives  the  photogram  (Fig.  1)  in  which  may  be 
perceived  very  characteristic  crystals  separated  by  lines  of  sil- 
ver chlorid.  Subjected  to  complete  chemical  analysis,  this  gold 
is  found  to  contain  about  one-thousandth  of  lead  with  a  little 
silver 

"  Perfectly  pure  gold  .  .  .  gives  a  very  different  result  (Fig.  2). 
It  shows  a  mass  of  fine  and  regular  points.  .  .  .  This  purified 
gold,  when  alloyed  with  copper,  gives  a  very  malleable  and  ductile 
alloy,  quite  different  from  the  useless  one  obtained  with  the  native 
metal.     It  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  lead,  even  in  such  small 


amount,  has  modified  the  physical  properties  of  the  gold.  If  we 
examine  microscopically,  after  the  same  treatment  with  aqua 
regia,  gold  alloyed  with  copper  in  the  proportion  of  900  thou- 
sandths, for  example,  we  find  a  system  of  small  crystals  formed  by 
a  special  combination  of  gold  and  copper.  If  to  this  alloy-we  add  ; 
half  a  thousandth  of  lead,  we  transform  its  physical  properties, 
and  the  metal  thus  obtained  can  no  longer  be  hammered  into 
sheets  without  splitting  or  cracking  ;  examining  it  under  the  micro- 
scope we  see  that  the  crystals  have  increased  in  size  ;  thus  we  may 
easily  distinguish  one  form  from  the  other. 

"It  is  very  difficult,  industrially,  to  purify  gold  that  contains 
such  slight  proportions  of  foreign  matter.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  in  England  and  France  to  remedy  the  fragility  of  the  gold 
by  heating,  and  in  certain  cases  it  has  been  diminished  by  anneal- 
ing at  various  temperatures  ;  but  sometimes  the  trouble  has  in- 
creased under  this  treatment,  instead  of  being 
lessened,  without  apparent  explanation-. 

"These  thermic  actions  modify  the  internal 
structure  of  the  gold  alloyed  with  such  small 
quantities  of  other  metals,  just  as  they  modify 
the  properties  of  steels  that  contain  only  traces 
of  carbon  or  of  other  metals  than  iron.  Indus- 
trial use  of  this  fact  has  been  made,  and  the 
photographs  2  and  3  show  the  difference  be- 
tween an  alloy  of  gold  and  copper  that  was  brit- 
tle before  annealing,  and  the  same  when  it  had 
become  flexible  and  malleable  after  such  treat- 
ment. These  show  that  this  gold,  containing 
10  per  cent,  of  copper,  is  comparable  to  90 
per  cent,  pure  gold.  If  the  grouping  of  mole- 
cules be  destroyed  by  heating  and  slow  cool- 
ing, the  small  crystals  are  changed  into  a  system  of  polygonal 
crystals  that  are  clearly  seen  in  Fig.  3,  and  are  identical  with  the 
crystals  of  gold  containing  lead.  The  gold,  in  fact,  did  contain 
about  a  half-thousandth  of  lead.  The  analogy  between  these 
forms  of  gold,  containing  traces  of  other  metals  whose  constitu- 
tion varies  with  the  treatment  of  the  metal,  and  steels,  whose 
properties  change  under  similar  conditions,  is  curious  and  note- 
worthy. These  phenomena,  which  can  be  studied  only  by  the 
methods  of  micrometallography,  may  lead  to  practical  and  useful 
applications." — Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


•IG.  3.— GOLD,   90    PER    CENT. 
TEMPERED;  BRITTLE. 


WHY    OUR  TELEPHONE   SERVICE    BEATS 
EUROPE'S. 

\\  THY  have  we  a  more  extended  and  efficient  telephone  system 
*  •  than  European  countries?  That  this  is  a  fact  is  attested 
by  much  evidence.  An  explanation  is  essayed  by  Herbert  Laws 
Webb,  writing  in  the  Engineering  Supplement  of  The  Times 
(London,  March  28).  First  and  foremost,  he  says,  the  telephone 
in  Europe  is  generally  under  government  control,  and,  whether  for 
this  reason  or  some  other,  it  has  never  been  treated  there  "as  a 
legitimate  business  enterprise."  For  instance,  during  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years  our  city  telephone  lines  have  been  entirely 
reconstructed,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  a  practical  plan  of  opera- 
tion by  a  central  battery  system,  in  which  the  working  apparatus 
and  power  supply  are  concentrated  at  the  central  station.  This 
entails  much  new  plant  and  large  expenditures;  and  in  Europe  it 
is  proceeding  but  slowly.  In  London  the  lines  are  being  gradu- 
ally reconstructed  and  almost  every  Continental  country  except 
France  has  begun  the  same  work  ;  yet  no  "general  and  complete 
reequipment  of  the  telephone  system,  bringing  the  service  to  uni- 
formly high  efficiency  in  all  places,  such  as  was  long  ago  effected 
in  America,"  has  been  undertaken  in  any  European  country.  The 
writer  goes  on  : 

"  Why  is  this?  No  observer  can  be  three  days  in  an  American 
city  without  noting  that  the  telephone  service  is  a  highly  developed 
part  of  the  current  machinery  of  business  and  social  life,  that  the 
use  made  of  it  is  prodigious,  that  its  efficiency  and  regularity  are 
of  a  high  order,  and  that  it  is  employed  by  almost  all  classes  of 
the  community.  No  traveler  who  has  also  roamed  over  Europe 
can  have  failed  to  note  that  it  is  only  in  America  that  the  telephone 
service  has  reached  this  high  pitch  of  development,  efficiency,  and 
popularity.     No  sane  person,  traveler  or  stay-at-home,  will  deny 
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that,  the  telephone  service  being  absolutely  and  beyond  compare 
the  quickest  and  most  direct  means  of  communication,  a  highly 
developed  and  efficient  telephone  service  is  of  great  value  to  every 
active  community  as  a  time-  and  labor-saver,  as  an  economizer  in 
production  and  distribution,  even  as  a  saver  of  life  and  property. 
Therefore,  why  does  Europe  lag? 

"broadly  speaking,  the  reason  for  the  wide  gulf  between  the 
position  of  the  telephone  service  in  America  and  that  which  it 
occupies  in  Europe  lies  in  the  difference  of  the  attitude  of  the 
public— and  of  the  representatives  of  the  public— of  the  two  conti- 
nents toward  the  telephone  service.  In  America  the  telephone 
service  has  been  treated  as  a  friend,  or  as  a  promising  youngster 
capable  of  effecting  vast  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
No  artificial  restrictions  have  been  imposed  to  hinder  its  develop- 
ment, and  neither  the  telephone  managers  nor  the  public  have  put 
the  question  of  cost  before  the  question  of  efficiency.  The  Amer- 
ican telephone  manager  has  always  gone,  'bald-headed'  (one 
might  say  in  speaking  of  Americans),  for  efficiency  in  all  respects 
—  in  construction  and  equipment,  in  maintenance  and  operation, 
and  in  general  organization.  The  American  public,  altho  occa- 
sionally it  has  grumbled  about  prices,  has  in  the  main  always  been 
willing  to  pay  for  efficiency,  and  has  preferred  this  quality,  even 
at  relatively  high  charges,  to  merely  low  prices  without  high 
efficiency. 

"In  Europe  the  telephone  service  has  never  been  treated  as  a 
legitimate  business  enterprise  and  has  never  had  a  fair  field.  From 
the  very  beginning  it  has  been  treated  as  a  mere  offshoot  of  the 
telegraph  -which  it  is  not — and  it  has  occupied  the  position  of 
Cinderella  in  the  family  of  methods  of  communication  placed  under 
government  control.  As  a  result,  not  only  have  all  sorts  of  harass- 
ing restrictions  inseparable  from  bureaucratic  control  been  brought 
to  bear,  but  telephony  as  a  science,  telephone  engineering  as  a 
specialty,  and  telephone  administration  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
organized  effort  have  been  neglected. 

"Those  in  control  of  government  monopolies  have  not  treated 
the  telephone  administration  as  a  business,  have  not  learned  its 
capabilities,  and  have  not  developed  it  actively  and  scientifically 
themselves;  while  they  have  refused  a  free  hand  to  others  willing 
to  do  all  these  things.  As  a  result  the  public  of  European  coun- 
tries have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  what  an  efficient  and 
highly  developed  service  really  means,  and  have  come  to  look  at 
the  telephone  service  from  a  wrong  point  of  view — from  the  point 
of  view  of  price  alone.  High  efficiency  and  wide  development  are 
far  more  important  to  the  community  as  a  whole  than  the  particu- 
lar amount  charged  for  a  special  class  or  quantity  of  service." 


HOW  FROST   KILLS    PLANTS. 

IT  will  probably  be  news  to  most  readers  that  "  frost-bitten  " 
plants  die  not  because  of  cold,  but  of  dryness;  yet  'his  ap- 
pears to  have  been  shown  by  recent  investigations.  K.  M. 
Wiegand,  of  Cornell  University,  who  writes  in  The  Plant  World 
(February)  on  "  The  Occurrence  of  Ice  in  Plant  Tissue,"  tells  us 
that  the  interior  of  such  plants  is  always  filled  with  ice  crystals, 
which  lie  around  and  between  the  cells,  not  within  them  ;  and  that 
to  form  these  crystals  water  is  abstracted  from  the  cells,  drying 
them  up  and  killing  the  plant.  The  older  theory  that  death  was 
due  to  the  rending  and  crushing  of  the  cells  by  internally  formed 
ice,  which  dates  back  to  the  Greek  philosophers  and  was  first 
stated  in  modern  terms  by  Buffon,  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Wiegand  to 
be  quite  untenable.     He  says: 

"  It  has  been  found  .  '.  .  that  in  no  case  can  the  death  of  any 
plant  be  traced  directly  to  absolute  cold  alone  at  temperatures  be- 
low the  freezing-point.  At  present  there  seems  little  if  any  evi- 
dence that  death  is  due  to  shock,  over-stimulation,  or  any  other 
action  of  cold  which  might  produce  the  so-called  'cold  rigor,' altho 
there  are  several  cases  yet  unexplained  by  the  drying  theory.  It 
may  well  be  that  in  these  and  other  cases  additional  secondary 
changes  are  produced.  .  .  .  If  death  were  due  to  shock  we  should 
have  to  assume  a  special  sensitive  point  at  a  temperature  a  few 
degrees  below  freezing,  which  is  unlikely,  especially  since  the  fre- 
quent death  at  this  temperature  can  be  more  easily  explained  in 
another  way.  Most  plants  are  killed  by  the  first  ice  formation 
within  the  tissue.     If  they  survive  this,  a  considerably  lower  tem- 


perature is  required  to  kill  them,  01  they  may  b<  capable  of  en- 
during any  degree  ol  cold,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  means 
ol  orchids,  the  sap  of  which  turns  blue  when  the  cell  is  killed,  and 
Ageralum,  which  gives  off  a  peculiar  odor  under  Bimilai  i  in  um 

stances,  that,  in  the  case  oi  delicate  tissues  at  least,  death  occurs 
when  the  ice  formation  has  progressed  to  a  cerl  lin  extent,  and 
bears  no  relation  whatever  to  the  thawing  out,  as  was  once  sup- 
posed. Death  seems  due  to  the  actual  withdrawal  oi  water  to 
form  ice,  not  to  the  cold.  The  ice  formation  dries  out  the  cells, 
and  the  plant  suffers  therefore  from  drought  conditions.  Every 
cell  has  its  critical  point,  the  withdrawal  of  water  beyond  winch 
will  cause  the  death  of  the  cell,  whether  by  ordinary  evaporation 
or  by  other  means.  It  maybe  supposed  that  the  delicate  structure 
of  the  protoplasm  necessary  to  constitute  living  matter  can  no 
longer  sustain  itself  when  too  many  molecules  of  water  are  re- 
moved from  its  support.  In  the  great  majority  of  plants  this  point 
lies  so  high  in  the  water  content  that  it  is  passed  very  soon  after 
the  inception  of  ice  formation,  hence  the  death  of  so  many  plants 
at  this  period.  Others  may  be  able  to  exist  with  so  little  water 
that  a  very  low  temperature  is  necessary  before  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity is  abstracted  to  cause  death.  From  some  plants  enough  water 
can  not  be  extracted  by  cold  to  kill  them.  This  explanation  seems 
the  most  plausible  one  so  far  advanced  to  account  for  death  by 
freezing." 

In  conclusion,  the  principal  points  of  his  paper  are  summarized 
by  the  writer  as  follows  : 

"The  older  idea  that  the  ice  forms  within  the  cell,  and  thus 
causes  death  by  rupturing  the  wall,  has  been  shown  to  be  errone- 
ous. 

"  Except  in  a  few  cases,  ice  forms  invariably  in  the  intercellular 
spaces,  unless  the  cooling  is  more  rapid  than  usually  occurs  in 
nature. 

"  The  ice  masses  produced  in  the  spaces  are  often  large  lenticu- 
lar structures.  These  are  composed  of  ice  prisms  side  by  side  in 
two  layers.  Superficial  ice  crusts,  and  those  produced  on  damp 
soil,  are  similar  to  those  in  the  tissue,  but  composed  of  only  one 


SECTIONS   OK   FROZEN   BUDS  OF   POPLAR  AND  LILAC,  SHOWING  ICE    BETWEEN 

LAYERS    OF   TISSUE. 

layer  of  crystals.  These  crystals  grow  only  by  additions  at  the 
end  in  contact  with  the  tissue. 

"  The  water  of  which  the  crystals  composed  is  almost  pure. 

"  The  cells  of  frozen  tissue,  except  when  strong  and  woody,  are 
always  in  a  more  or  less  collapsed  condition. 

"  Much  more  ice  is  separated  from  the  tissues  to  form  ice  at 
temperatures  just  below  where  freezing  begins  than  at  lower  tem- 
peratures. As  the  temperature  falls  the  quantity  separated  per 
degree  becomes  constantly  less  and  less. 

"  In  rather  dry  tissues,  as  in  some  winter  buds  for  instance,  a 
temperature  as  low  as  o"  F.  or  even  —  io°  F.  may  be  required  be- 
fore ice  crystals  can  be  readily  seen  in  the  tissue. 

"  As  far  as  the  protoplasm  is  concerned,  this  is  a  drying  process, 
and  it  seems  very  likely  that  death  from  freezing  is  usually,  if  not 
always,  due  to  the  drying  out  of  the  protoplasm  beyond  its  critical 
water  content." 


"It  has  been  declared,  on  apparently  good  authority,"  says  The  Electrical 
Review,  "that  the  De  Forest  Wireless  Telegraph  Company  has  transmitted 
across  the  Atlantic  ocean  572  words  by  wireless  telegraphy  It  is  understood 
that  some  1,000  words  were  sent  to  Dursey  Head,  from  the  station  at  Coney 
Island.     Out  of  the  1,000   words  the  above  number  were  received.' 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


AN    "OFFICIAL   INSULT"    TO   AMERICAN 
CATHOLICS. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  "Man  with  the  Muck-rake" 
speech  was  not  the  only  sensation  furnished  by  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  the  House  office  building  on  April  14  in  Wash- 
ington.  The  event  has  stirred  up  a  tumult  in  the  religious  world 
as  well.  Because  the  ceremony  was  largely  a  Masonic  one — the 
corner  stone  being  laid  by  Mr.  Walter  A.  Brown,  Grand  Master 
of  Masons  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Masonic  lodges 
forming  the  procession — The  New  World  of  Chicago,  a  leading 
Catholic  paper  of  the  Middle  West,  protests  with  a  vehemence 
that  may  be  surprising  to  many  who  have  not  realized  the  an- 
tagonism existing  even  in  this  country  between  Roman  Catholi- 
cism and  Freemasonry.  The  editor  of  The  New  World  pictures 
the  announcement  of  the  program  as  falling  "  like  a  thunderbolt 
from  the  blue  sky  on  the  15,000,000  of  American  Catholics  who 
had  learned  to  look  upon  President  Roosevelt  as  the  fearless 
champion  of  the  equal  rights  which  the  Constitution  guarantees  to 
all  American  citizens."  Every  Catholic  whose  soul  has  not  been 
debauched  by  commercialism,  he  asserts,  loathes  Freemasonry, 
which  has  crippled  the  church  in  France  by  its  "diabolical  influ- 
ence," has  "  robbed  Catholic  priests  of  the  elementary  rights  of 
free  citizens  in  Catholic  Mexico,"  and  has  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  producing  the  present  "perturbed  conditions"  in  the 
South  American  republics.  The  suggestion  that  in  the  United 
States  at  least  Freemasonry  is  harmless  reminds  him  of  the  Irish 
legend  of  Finn  MacCool's  giant  son,  "  who,  when  he  had  been 
taunted  in  his  childhood  with  being  unable  to  bite  through  the 
bars  of  a  gridiron,  responded  :  'I  am  growing  to  it.' '  Evidently 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  himself  a  Mason,  the 
writer  continues : 

"Mr.  President:  Is  it  credible  that  any  taint  of  bigotry  still 
lingers  as  a  result  of  early  associations  in  your  chivalrous  soul? 
Perish  the  thought!  Do  you  tremble,  as  Napoleon  III.,  whom 
Victor  Hugo  denominated  Napoleon  the  Little,  is  said  to  have 
trembled,  before  the  might  of  this  aggressive,  conscienceless,  and 
inveterate  foe  of  free  institutions  as  well  as  of  the  Catholic 
Church?  You  who  braved  the  enmity  and  hatred  of  the  all-power- 
ful trusts;  you  who  dared  to  defy  all  precedent  when  you  com- 
pelled a  settlement  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  strike ;  you  who,  in 
the  interests  of  the  world's  peace,  thrust  yourself  uninvited — with 
happiest  results— between  Russian  and  Japanese  during  the  recent 
war;  you  who  waved  the  olive  branch  between  Moor  and  German 
and  Frenchman  at  the  Algeciras  Conference  ;  you  who,  even  now, 
according  to  a  well-founded  rumor,  are  ready  to  seize  the  closed 
coal-mines,  even  at  the  risk  of  impeachment,  rather  than  suffer  the 
industries  of  the  nation  to  become  paralyzed— you  could  not  be 
intimidated  by  the  vain  threats  of  political  extinction  uttered  by 
this  infamous  organization.  What  man  dares,  you  dare,  and  your 
impregnable  strength  lies  in  your  own  character  and  the  love  and 
loyalty  of  the  masses  who  have  learned  to  idolize  you  and  to  con- 
fide in  you.  The  New  World  more  than  any  other  newspaper  in 
the  nation  has  systematically  held  you  up  to  its  readers  as  the 
ideal  American  citizen 'without  fear  and  without  reproach.'  Shall 
we  in  the  future  have  to  render  homage  to  the  Roosevelt  of  a 
former  date,  to  an  unblurred  image  in  our  memory,  as  the  Irish 
people  strove  to  picture  to  themselves  the  great  Irish  Tribune, 
O'Connell,  in  his  meridian  glory,  before  he  learned  to  subordinate 
his  lofty  ideals  to  compromise  and  expediency?  The  Catholics  of 
the  United  States,  increasing  as  they  are  in  geometrical  ratio,  will 
for  generations  believe  that  you  could  have  and  should  have 
averted  this  goading  outrage  upon  Catholic  sentiment. 

"  We  know  that  there  are  in  Washington  certain  administration 
Catholics;  men  of  superior  and  patronizing  airs,  knaves,  hypo- 
crites, and  smooth-tongued  liars,  in  whose  pigmy  minds  the  cockle 
of  worldliness  has  choked  every  seed  of  genuine  Catholicity,  who 
are  poisoning  the  wells  of  information  for  you.  .  .  .  The  vast 
body  of  American  Catholics  repudiates  them  and  all  their  pomps. 
Every  enlightened  Catholic  abhors   back-stair   politicians.     The 


church  no  longer  dwells  in  the  catacombs.  We  claim  the  rights 
of  citizenship  in  the  open,  public,  and  manly  fashion  that  becomes 
the  dignity  of  citizens  of  a  free  nation.  Let  us  grant,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Catholic  abhorrence  of  Free- 
masonry is  a  gratuitous  prejudice.  Are  not  even  the  honest  preju- 
dices of  15,000,000 citizens  in  a  democratic  commonwealth  entitled 
to  consideration  and  respect?  Have  not  the  Catholics  on  every 
battle-field  in  the  country  established  their  right  to  the  largest 
measure  of  citizenship  by  shedding  their  blood  copiously  for  the 
liberty,  integrity,  and  honor  of  the  nation?  When  the  United 
States  went  to  war  with  Spain,  a  Catholic  country,  did  any  sec- 
tion of  the  people  respond  so  cheerfully  to  the  call  of  patriotism 
as  your  Catholic  fellow-citizens?  When  you  proved  in  storming 
San  Juan  that  your  heroism  in  the  field  was  equal  to  your  sagacity 
and  foresight  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  did  you  not  find 
Catholics  in  the  posts  of  greatest  danger  by  your  side  ?  Will  you, 
Mr.  President,  force  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States,  hitherto 
your  most  loyal  comrades  in  every  crisis  of  your  life,  into  active 
opposition  to  you  in  the  future?" 

The  New  World  further  predicts  that  the  Federation  of  Catho- 
lic Societies  "will  infallibly  sound  the  tocsin,"  and  adds:  "All 
their  Catholic  fellow  citizens,  with  the  exception  of  the  devitalized 
specimens  that  hover  around  the  White  House  or  lobby  in  the 
Capitol,  with  no  asset  or  influence  except  their  own  unlimited 
egotism,  may  be  trusted  actively  to  protest  against  the  most  noto- 
rious official  insult  that  has  ever  been  leveled  in  the  United  States 
against  their  church." 


A   NEW   VIEW   OF   FUTURE   PUNISHMENT. 

TMAGINARY  pictures  of  the  world  of  lost  souls  have  been 
-*■  common  from  the  time  of  Dante,  but  it  has  remained  for  this 
commercial  age  to  give  us  a  "  business  man's  "  idea  of  it.  That  is 
what  Mr.  Arthur  Richard  Rose  does  for  us  in  a  new  volume  that 
bears  the  rather  remarkable  title  of  "A  Common-sense  Hell." 
The  writer  declares  that  the  pulpits  of  America  to-day  address 
themselves  largely  to  women,  that  "  the  average  business  man  does 
not  go  to  church  in  this  age,"  consequently,  being  himself  no 
doubt  of  the  latter  number,  he  stays  at  home  and  produces  a  con- 
ception of  hell  that  is  designed  to  appeal  to  the  man  of  common 
sense.  Pulpit  and  pew  alike  will  probably  be  interested  to  know 
the  result  of  such  aline  of  thought.  His  book  is  addressed  "  tO' 
those  who  earnestly  desire  to  retain  the  Bible  as  the  basis  of  their 
faith,  and  yet  are  perturbed  and  distressed  by  certain  seeming 
contradictions  in  its  teachings."  He  is  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy 
to  the  extent  of  declaring  that  he  does  not  "for  one  moment"  be- 
lieve "  that  there  exists  no  hell  where  sinful  souls  will  be  punished 
after  death  for  the  sins  committed  in  the  body.  .  .  .  But  it  is  not 
a  hell  of  fire,  nor  is  it  a  necessarily  eternal  punishment  for  any  one 
soul."  Hell  itself  is  eternal,  he  explains,  "because  sinners  will 
always  be  dying  and  going  to  that  place  or  into  that  stage  of  ex- 
istence and  some  will  probably  always  continue  to  sin  there." 
He  is  unconcerned  as  to  whether  hell  is  a  place  or  a  state  of  exist- 
ence. He  strips  his  condemned  soul  of  all  physical  attributes,  but 
declares  that  "he  can  still  think,  remember,  reason,  reflect, aspire, 
hope,  despair,  and,  in  fact,  exercise  all  the  purely  mental  emo- 
tions." He  presents  an  imaginary  picture  of  hell  through  the 
medium  of  one  who  has  been  a  resident  and  learned  something  of 
its  nature.  Such  an  one  is  addressing  the  bewildered  mind  of  a 
new  arrival,  and  says: 

"  We  know  not  even  where  we  are  in  relation  to  other  parts  of 
the  universe.  There  is  no  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  stars,  nor  locality 
for  us.  We  know  not  whether  hell  is  a  place  or  a  mere  stage  of 
existence.  For  us  it  has  no  metes  nor  bounds.  For  us  it  is  as 
wide  as  the  universe  itself.  We  simply  know  that  we  exist  in 
company  with  one  another  and  we  can  communicate  our  thoughts 
to  one  another,  but  as  to  our  future,  we  know  no  more  for  certain 
than  we  did  when  we  were  on  earth." 

The  speaker  pictures  the  prostration  of  spirit  such  as  the  pris- 
oner condemned  for  life  feels.     To  this  is  added  "  the  paucity  of 
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means  for  improving  or  even  maintaining  one's  present  moral  con- 
dition," and  "the  terrible  power  which  the  great  mass  of  bitter, 
hating,  and  malevolent  minds,  gathered  here,"  has  to  depress  and 
degrade  others  Communication  is  carried  on  by  thought-trans 
ference,  says  the  ghostly  speaker,  adding,  "and  that  which  we 
used  to  call  hypnotism  and  which  was  done  with  an  effort  on 
earth,  is  oftentimes  done  unconsciously  here  and  can  be  accom- 
plished with  ease  when  a  dozen  or  a  score  or  a  hundred  combine 
to  overpower  one  other  mind."  Brevity  of  the  earthly  life,  con- 
tinues the  ghostly  speaker,  did  not  give  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate fully  "  the  intensifying  tendency  of  all  vices  when  long  prac- 
tised."    "  Here  you  feel  it  in  all  its  dreadful  perfection." 

The  imaginary  speaker  declares  that  a  majority  of  the  souls  in 
hell  cling  to  the  belief  that  their  punishment  is  to  be  eternal  be- 
cause they  thought  so  on  earth.  With  no  hope  of  salvation  they 
■"have  not  even  any  hope  of  death."  This  despair  "hinders  them 
from  making  any  effort  to  improve  themselves."  There  are, how- 
ever, those  who  "by  long  years  of  discussion,  reflection,  and  ob- 
servation of  the  mental  condition  "of  their  fellows  in  hell,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law  of  "  the  increased  tendency" 
will  apply  to  the  practise  of  virtue  even  in  hell  as  well  as  to  vice. 
They  are  not  "  unanimous  "  as  to  whether  a  being  "  who  has,  by  the 
practise  of  many  virtues  so  elevated  his  nature  that  he  is  fitted  to 
enter  heaven  "  has  a  right  to  enter  there  "  by  reason  of  the  sacri- 
fice and  death  of  Christ."  They  are  "  unanimous  in  believing  that 
each  man  must  make  his  own  soul  fit  for  entry  into  heaven,  before 
it  can  either  claim  the  right  of  entry  from  God  or  expect  the  grace 
of  entry  to  be  extended  to  it  by  God."  But  the  condemned  soul 
is  limited  in  the  practise  of  those  redeeming  virtues  through  hav- 
ing no  body.     Thus  the  case  is  stated  : 

"  It  is  true  that  those  virtues  .  .  .  can  be  practised  to  a  certain 
limited  extent  without  a  body,  and  in  that  fact  lies  our  hope  of 
escape  from  this  state  of  existence,  but  if  you  will  think  it  over 
you  will  see  that  all  of  them  could  be  practised  much  more  fre- 
quently if  we  had  bodies.  Take  honesty,  for  instance.  It  was  al- 
ways easy  to  be  honest  when  there  was  nothing  to  gain  by  deceit 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  candor.  What  could  you  gain  here  by 
lying  to  or  cheating  your  fellows?  Devotion  to  a  person  or  cause 
is  much  more  easy  to  maintain  when  something  is  to  be  gained 
thereby,  than  when  suffering,  persecution,  poverty,  disgrace,  hun- 
ger, thirst,  blows,  prison,  are  to  be  endured  because  of  it.  Who 
will  do  you  harm  here  if  you  practise  devotion  ?  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  role  of  peacemaker  here.  You  can  only  advise  peace 
here,  and  advice  was  always  the  easiest  thing  to  give  away  that 
we  had  on  earth.  Obedience  is  good  discipline  when  it  involves 
carrying  out  a  distasteful  or  onerous  command.  Who  will  give 
you  commands  here?  You  can  be  as  gentle  as  you  like  here,  but 
how  could  you  be  rough  ?  What  will  you  be  diligent  at  ?  At  think- 
ing? Some  of  the  laziest  men  on  earth  were  constant  thinkers. 
What  difficulties  or  dangers  will  you  preserve  in  the  face  of  it?  Will 
you  be  tolerant  of  the  habits  or  beliefs  of  those  you  can  not  con- 
trol? Of  course  you  will,  but  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
practised  tolerance  on  earth  toward  those  you  did  control.  Love 
works  its  highest  good  on  that  man  who  sacrifices  most  for  it. 
What  will  you  sacrifice  here  ?  Justice  goes  out  from  the  powerful 
to  the  weak.  You  are  no  stronger  than  the  rest  of  us  now.  Pity, 
sympathy,  piety,  in  the  abstract,  never  did  much  to  elevate  that 
man  on  earth  who  never  let  his  sympathy,  pity,  piety,  lead  to  the 
performance  of  any  active  benevolence  upon  the  objects  of  his 
pity  or  sympathy.  Moreover,  and  above  all,  you  would  be  prac- 
tising those  virtues,  on  those  rare  occasions  when  you  could  find  a 
chance  to  do  so  without  a  body  to  provide  opportunities  for  you, 
with  a  really  selfish  motive — the  redemption  of  your  own  individ- 
ual soul  from  hell  ;  and  selfishness  sinks  and  degrades  the  soul 
more  surely  than  any  other  vice ;  more  than  the  practise  of  a  few 
-•omewhat  colorless  and  passive  virtues  could  offset." 

Such  a  "  common-sense  hell "  as  the  foregoing  depicts,  the  au- 
thor believes,  will  "exculpate  God  from  the  charge  of  being  a 
monster  of  vindictive  cruelty,  while  at  the  same  time  full  recogni- 
tion is  given  to  the  fact  that  sin  must  be  punished  with  a  degree 
of  severity  which  will  impel  the  sinner  to  seek  to  avoid  that  pun- 
ishment with  all  his  energy." 


AGAINST   SECULARIZING    EDUCATION    IN 

ENGLAND. 

"'T'^IIE    icy   blasts   of   sectarian    tenets  "  have   proved   a  serious 

*      embarrassment  to  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  president  ol  the 

British    board  of    Education,  in  his  efforts  to   frame  a  new  educa- 
tion act  which  shall  prove  satisfactory  to  the  various  religious  i 
ments   in   England.     The   Conservative   measure  of   1902  aroused 
the  Nonconformist  element  to  rebellion   in  the  form  ol  "passive 
resistance,"  or  refusal  to  pay  rates  for  the  support  of  schools  con- 


MR.    AUGUSTINE    BIRRELL, 


Who,  as  president  of  the  British  Board  of  Education,  has  brought 
"the  icy  blasts  of  sectarian  tenets"  about  his  ears  by  his  new 
Education  bill. 


trolled  by  the  Established  Church.  Mr.  Birrell's  new  bill  is  meet- 
ing with  its  strongest  opposition  from  the  Catholics.  If  the  new 
bill  becomes  law,  the  present  denominational  voluntary  schools,  if 
they  wish  to  receive  government  grants,  will  have  to  become  pub- 
lic schools,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  same  undenominational  relig- 
ious teaching  as  is  now  given  in  other  public  schools.  Religious 
education,  we  are  told,  may  be  given  in  the  schools  taken  over  by 
the  educational  authorities  on  two  mornings  a  week,  but  not  by 
the  regular  staff  and  not  at  public  expense.  The  bill  is  criticized 
as  leading  to  the  secularization  of  the  schools.  The  opposition, 
however,  is  so  predominantly  supplied  by  the  Catholic  interests 
that,  as  Mr.  Cruse,  speaking  for  a  Catholic  delegation  which 
waited  upon  Mr.  Birrell,  said:  "If  it  were  not  for  the  clear  and 
determined  stand  we  have  taken  in  this  matter  there  would  be 
practically  no  schools  problem  before  the  country  to-day."  If  the 
Catholics  were  willing  to  waive  their  claims,  said  Mr.  Cruse, 
"nine-tenths  of  the  troubles  of  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation would  be  lifted  from  his  shoulders."  "Purely  secular  edu- 
cation for  our  children,"  he  added,  "  would  outrage  our  most  cher- 
ished convictions."  The  London  Tablet  (Roman  Catholic)  further 
quotes  him  as  saying,  amid  laughter,  "  It  may  be  a  surprise,  but 
even  Catholics  have  a  conscience— it  is  not  a  Nonconformist 
monopoly."  Even  a  secular  paper  like  the  London  Outlook  speaks 
of  the  bill  as  "  secularizing  national  education  and  endangering  the 
spiritual  development  of  the  rising  generation,"  and  laments  that 
"  the  future  is  likely  to  see  an  extension  of  the  influence  of  those 
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who  appear  to  regard  little  children  as  empty  vessels  for  the  re- 
ception of  secular  instruction,  with  perhaps  the  grace  of  selected 
chapters  of  the  Bible  read  without  comment  or  conviction."  The 
Catholic  papers  in  this  country  and  in  Canada  watch  the  situation 
with  interest.     In  The  Catholic  Register  (Toronto)  we  read  : 

"The  battle  in  England  thickens.  Catholics  are  rallying  with 
all  the  force  possible  from  their  numbers,  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  the  determined  energies  of  conviction.  It  is  no  mere 
clerical  standard  unfurled,  it  is  the  stern  demand  of  earnest  Catho- 
lic parents.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Augustine  Watts,  of  London,  Eng- 
land, comes  out  with  a  very  strong  letter  in  which  he  eloquently 
and  briefly  explains  Catholic  education,  and  utters  a  warning  to 
the  men  in  power:  'That  the  first  hand  laid  sacrilegiously  on  a 
Catholic  school,  the  first  violator  of  a  Catholic  family,  the  first 
attendance  officer  who  attempts  to  drag  a  Catholic  child  to  a  non- 
Catholic  school  will  meet  with  a  resistance  which  nothing  but  in- 
stant redress  or  brute  force  can  resist.'  " 

The  Catholics  of  England,  continues  the  same  paper.  "  burn 
with  indignation  at  the  slightest  breath  of  any  intention  to  take 
from  them  or  from  their  children  the  priceless  jewel  of  their  faith." 
We  read  further: 

"  For  thirty-two  years  the  Catholics  of  England  contributed 
their  share  and  never  claimed  any  portion  of  the  amount  raised  by 
local  rates,  let  it  go,  as  this  writer  puts  it,  'to  feed  the  bird  which 
is  now  seeking  to  push  Catholics  from  the  nest.'  Religious  tests 
for  teachers  are  a  necessity  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  man, 
and  which  no  government  can  abolish.  Catholic  parents  can  not 
entrust  their  children  to  the  care  of  teachers  who  either  disbelieve, 
or  are  indifferent  to,  those  lessons  of  religion,  precept,  example, 
and  every  other  object  the  teacher  is  called  upon  to  inculcate. 
Not  only  do  men  differ  upon  religion,  but  upon  nearly  every  other 
subject — history,  physiology,  biology,  the  origin  of  life.  It  is  im- 
possible to  talk  about  common  ground  in  religion.  Our  religion  is 
a  whole;  it  has  no  parts.  It  is  the  seamless  robe  which  no  one 
can  be  allowed  to  tear  asunder.  It  is  the  perfect  body  of  the 
Bride  of  Christ,  and  you  shall  not  break  a  bone  of  it.  Mr.  Watts, 
in  order  to  convince  the  Government  that  this  is  the  view  of  the 
Catholic  laity  throughout  the  country,  suggests  that  each  Catholic 
write  to  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  that  he  wishes 
his  children  to  attend  a  school  recognized  by  his  bishop  as  a  Cath- 
olic school  and  no  other." 


SABATIER'S    ANALYSIS    OF    THE    RELIGIOUS 
CRISIS  IN    FRANCE. 

PROBABLY  the  most  noteworthy  work  called  forth  by  the 
radical  church  innovations  in  France  is  the  volume  of  106 
pages,  entitled  "  Apropos  de  la  Separation  des  Eglises  et  de 
1'Etat"  (Paris,  Fischbacher)  by  the  famous  Paul  Sabatier,  the 
author  of  the  classic  "Life  of  Francis  d'Assisi."  Naturally  a 
Protestant  savant  who  is  the  leading  authority  in  the  country  on 
the  Catholicism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  will  say  something  worth 
hearing  when  passing  judgment  on  the  Catholicism  of  the  day. 
This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (i)  The  origin  of  the  crisis  ; 
(2)  the  present  status  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  France ;  (3)  the 
consequences  of  the  rupture  of  the  Concordat.  France,  he  says, 
is  now  breaking  not  only  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  with  all 
the  churches.  He  asserts,  moreover,  that  "  it  is  not  dogma  which 
has  destroyed  the  Church  of  France,  but  politics."  From  this 
new  work  we  quote  the  following  passage  stating  some  of  the 
causes  contributing  to  the  present  situation: 

"To  sum  up  the  whole  present  crisis  in  a  word,  it  can  be  fairly 
stated  that  France  is  now  breaking  not  only  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  with  all  churches;  and  this  crisis  is  the  normal  and 
necessary  outcome  of  the  democratic  laization  that  has  been  going 
on  for  years.  In  reality,  the  crisis  reaches  back  in  its  roots  to  the 
Catholic  reactionary  tendencies  during  the  seventh  decade  of  the 
last  century.  Pope  Leo  XIII.  had  advised  the  Catholics  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  the  Republic,  but  the  Catholics  refused 
to  accept  this  advice  and  would  be  more  Catholic  than  the  head 
of  the  Church  himself.  One  of  the  results  of  this  condition  of 
affairs  is  that  at  present  there  are  not  two  parties  in  France,  but 
two  entirely  contradictory  conceptions  of  the  world  and  of  life; 


and  such  a  struggle  as  is  going  on  here,  the  world  has  never  be- 
lore  seen.  On  the  one  side  stand  the  ultra-Assumptionists  with- 
the  famous  'Croix'  as  their  belligerent  exponent,  and  also  what 
they  call' the  good  press*;  on  the  other  stands  the  Democracy,. 
which  has  become  more  and  more  aggressive  since  1S70,  and  this- 
party  insists  upon  popular  education  that  is  both  obligatory  and 
non-religious.  Through  the  deceptions  practised  by  leading 
protagonists  of  the  cause  of  the  Church  in  the  Leo  Taxil  and  the 
Oiana  Vaughn  swindle  as  also  through  the  Dreyfus  affair,  France- 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  people  of  the  country  have 
been  thoroughly  deceived  by  the  clericals.  It  is  true  that  the 
clericals  are  not  the  church,  but  this  distinction  the  people  at  large- 
do  not  make." 

In  regard  to  the  consequences  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Concor- 
dat, Sabatier  offers  some  interesting  predictions.     We  read  : 

"  Abbd  Loisy,  the  protagonist  of  a  modern  type  of  theology  and 
of  an  evangelical  life  in  the  church,  has  met  with  great  favor  in 
many  Catholic  circles,  and  a  new  movement  in  his  favor  will  no 
doubt  become  a  decided  factor  in  the  new  church  life  of  France. 
Some  other  abbes,  notably  Dabry,  Lemere,  Naudet,  Houtin, 
Delahaye,  and  even  laymen  like  Le  Roy,  have  recently  written 
works  so  liberal  in  their  tendencies  as  to  lead  the  Jesuit  Pater 
Portalie  to  exclaim,  'This  is  the  end  of  Catholicism  ! '  But  these 
works  are  only  the  signs  of  a  new  Catholicism  that  is  developing 
within  the  old  church  of  France.  We  have  no  reason  to  look  for 
a  new  heresy  or  a  schism.  All  those,  be  they  anticlerical  or  Prot- 
estant, who  think  that  the  new  turn  of  affairs  in  France  will  bring 
new  recruits  to  their  side  are  completely  mistaken.  Something 
more  organic  than  all  this  is  taking  place,  something  that  lies 
deeper  than  the  movement  of  the  '  Former  Priests.'  Protestantism 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  France  will  as  a  consequence  become 
more  Protestant.  Le  Roy  and  the  new  journal  recently  started  in 
Lyons,  called  Demain,  go  much  further  than  Protestantism.  Le 
Roy  declares  :  'The  mere  idea  of  a  dogma  is  an  offense  to  us.  At 
bottom  I  do  my  own  thinking,  and  no  authority  can  think  for 
me.'  Demain  asserts:  'Catholic  France  is  constantly  becoming 
less  and  less  Christian.  It  will  indeed  preserve  its  religious  form  ; 
but  the  baptized  vessel  is  daily  losing  more  and  more  its  spiritual 
and  ethical  contents.  The  Christianity  of  France  must  sever  its 
connection  with  all  reactionary  tendencies,  in  the  intellectual  and 
also  in  the  social  and  political  departments.  The  critical  spirit 
has  found  its  way  into  all  spheres  of  thought  and  life,  and  nothing 
can  resist  it.  In  our  estimation  every  truth  that  is  demonstrated 
to  be  such  is  an  orthodox  truth.'  " 

Sabatier,  in  discussing  these  and  similar  utterances  concludes : 
"  If  among  these  priests  and  freethinkers  a  prophet  with  overflow- 
ing heart  and  flowing  speech  should  arise,  then  we  will  all  sec  in 
this  country  an  awakening  of  faith  which  has  never  been  seen  else- 
where. It  will  be  something  greater  than  even  the  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

The  Southwestern  Presbyterian  (New  Orleans)  publishes  the  following  pointed 
editorial  note:  "When  a  law  is  violated,  men  say  it  is  'broken.'  That  is  a 
mistake.     The  law  is  intact.     It  is  the  sinner  that  is  '  broken.'  "  • 

The  Sunday-school,  declares  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shaw,  is  the  greatest 
institution  in  America.  In  a  recent  speech  before  a  Brooklyn  Sunday-school 
he  is  reported  to  have  said:  "  1  do  not  say  that  the  Bible  should  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools,  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  not  taught  there.  Neither  is  it  taught 
in  the  pulpit  or  in  our  homes.  If  the  Bible  is  studied  at  all  it  is  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  the  greatest  institution  in  America." 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada  is  again  troubled,  at  least  in  the  columns 
of  its  religious  press,  over  the  question  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  Many  letters 
on  the  subject  are  appearing  in  The  Canadian  Churchman.  From  one  of  these 
we  quote:  "  There  is,  it  is  quite  evident,  an  effort  on  the  part'of  some  clergy  in 
the  Canadian  Church  to  introduce  prayers  for  the  departed.  The  letters  in 
your  columns  prove  that  there  is  some  sort  of  organized  propaganda  at  work  in 
Canada.  .  .  Prayers  for  the  dead  are  illegal  in  the  public  services  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Such  prayers  were  included  in  the  first  Prayer  Book  of 
King  Edward,  but  have  been  deliberately  omitted  in  all  subsequent  revisions." 

By  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  parentage  of  every  person  born  since  the  Ref- 
ormation whose  name  appears  in  the  British  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
Bishop  Weldon  has  compiled  some  interesting  figures  regarding  the  sons  of  the 
clergy.  Writing  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  he  points  out  that  among  those  who 
had  attained  distinction  in  various  departments  of  the  national  life,  1,270  were 
the  sons  of  ministers,  510  wore  the  sons  of  lawyers,  and  350  the  sons  of  doctors. 
"  It  is  to  be  set  down  to  the  honor  of  ministerial  homes,"  says  The  Presbyterian 
(Toronto),  "  that  no  other  source  has  made  so  large  a  contribution  to  the  learn- 
ing, energy,  and  honor  of  Great  Britain." 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 

HOW   GERMANY    LIKES  THE   RESULT  AT 
ALGECIRAS. 

COMMENTING  on  William  II. 's  maladroit  telegram  to 
Count  Goluchowski,  wherein  the  Morocco  Conference  was 
called  a  duel  at  which  Austria  acted  as  his  faithful  second,  the 
London  Times  recalls  the  saying  of  the  French  statesman,  "  Better 
walk  eleven  miles  than  write  a  letter."  But  if  Algeciras  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Kaiser  a  mortal  combat  in  which  he  triumphed,  the 
German  press  are  divided  in  their  opinions.     Of  course  the  Social- 


UNCLE    SAM    LEADS  THE    ORCHESTRA. 

They  have  got  into  harmony  at  last,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
Morocco  will  like  the  music  ! 

—Fischietto  (Turin). 

ists  claim  that  Prince  von  Buelow's  policy  has  proved  a  failure, 
and  the  Vorivaerts  (Berlin)  declares: 

"  France  has  obtained  all  that  she  desired  in  the  matter  of  the 
police  and  the  bank,  and  has  made  none  but  purely  nominal  con- 
cessions. The  result  of  the  Emperor's  policy  in  Morocco  has 
been  a  year-long  menace  of  war  to  Germany,  ending  in  her  com- 
plete isolation  among  the  European  Powers." 

The  Tageblatt,  of,  Berlin,  commenting  upon  the  telegrams  of 
congratulation  sent  to  the  Powers  represented  at  Algeciras  by  the 
Kaiser,  who,  however,  left  Italy  unnoticed,  says  that  no  insult  was 
intended,  and  adds  that  the  Government  at  Rome  suffers  from  an 
evil  conscience  in  so  interpreting  the  omission.     It  remarks  : 

"  Italy  had  better  remember  that  the  lead  on  the  European  Con- 
tinent is  claimed  as  a  right  by  Germany,  and  this  is  especially  true 
of  Central  Europe.  Italy  owes  her  union  and  her  present  inde- 
pendence mainly  to  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country,  and  accord- 
ingly has  more  reason  than  any  other  member  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance to  cultivate  the  active  friendship  and  alliance  of  Germany." 

The  Pangermanistic  Tagesseitung (Berlin)  thinks  the  Emperor's 
felicitations  were  unwarranted,  and  observes  that  the  Conference 
"began  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  ended  in  a  fizzle,"  and 
adds : 

"  The  principle  of  internationalism  has  been  established  to  the 
palpable  advantage  of  France,  and  if  the  establishment  of  an  un- 
derstanding between  Germany  and  that  country  was  looked  for  as 
an  outcome  of  the  meeting,  recent  expressions  of  French  opinion 
prove  how  illusory  was  such  a  hope.  The  Conference  is  over, 
thank  goodness,  but  Germany  has  no  reason  for  sounding  its 
praises." 

The  Italian  papers   Tribuna  (Rome)  and  Osservatore  Romano 


speak   very   guardedly   of   the   result  of   the  Con  They 

agree  that  the  protocol  leaves  the  international  situation  very 
much  as  it  was,  excepting  that  the  hope  has  been  created  that  the 
Franco-German  relations  will  hereafter  not  only  be  freed  from, 
their  past  tension,  but  Income  more  correct  and  more  cordial. 
The  official  Continental  (  Drrespamti  n>  e  I  Berlin)  is  elated  over  an 
agreement  which  will  prevent  France  from  overreaching  the  othei 
Powers.    In  its  own  words: 

"The  internationalization  has  been  made  effective  in  every  di- 
rection ;  in  the  regulations  tor  the  granting  of  state  contracts,  in, 
the  arrangements  for  the  control  of  the  stale  bank,  and  in  the 
much-disputed  question  of  the  organization  of  the  police.  The 
officers  of  the  police  will  be  French  and  Spaniards,  the  rank  and 
file  will  be  Moors,  the  general  inspector  probably  a  Swiss,  and 
over  him  again  there  will  be  the  international  diplomatic  corps  in 
Tangiers.  It  thus  appears  to  he  impossible  for  France  to  make- 
use  of  the  police  as  a  means  of  jockeying  the  other  Powers  out  of 
their  share  of  the  commerce  or  asameans  of  preparing  for  French- 
territorial  acquisitions. 

"  In  making  all  these  matters  international,  Germany  has  ac- 
complished all  it  sought  to  do,  whereas  otherwise  within  a  short 
period  Morocco  would  have  been  ' Tun isi tied, '  a  word  character- 
istically used  first  of  all  not  by  German,  but  by  French  journals. 
By  settling  all  these  affairs  upon  an  international  basis,  the  peace- 
ful development  of  the  trade  of  all  nations  having  economic  inter- 
ests in  Morocco  has  been  assured.  This  economic  competition,, 
it  is  true,  can  not  be  expected  to  proceed  entirely  without  friction,, 
but  the  comprehensive  and  careful  measures  of  the  Conference- 
have  provided  a  guaranty  that  such  possible  friction  will  not  leadi 
to  the  serious  complications  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
anticipated,  had  the  Conference  never  beeni  held  or  had  it  not  been 
able  to  bring  about  an  international  agreement." 

The  fear  felt  in  some  quarters,  that  Germany  would  resent  the 
victory  of  France  at  Algeciras,  perhaps-  to  the  point  of  war, 
seems  effectually  laid  at  rest  by  the  expressions  of  German  public- 
sentiment  that  fill  the  newspapers  of  the  Empire.  A  return  to  the 
policy  of  Bismarck  is  advocated,  by  which  the  French  develop- 
ment of  Morocco  will  not  be  hindered  by  further  German  interfer- 


THE   BLACK    EYE   OF   ALGECIRAS. 

"  Ah,  ha,  boys,  didn't  I  do  them  up  !  " 

—Jug-end  (Munich). 

ence.  The  Liberal  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin),  as  well  as  the  most 
powerful  political  organ  of  North  Germany,  the  Hamburger  Nach- 
richtcn,  both  assume  an  attitude  of  the  warmest  kindliness  toward 
France.  In  short,  the  whole  future  relation  of  France  and  Ger- 
many is  placed  in  the  hands  of  France,  and  Michel  humbly  flings 
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French  Delegates.  German  Delegates. 

Messrs.  Regnault  and  Revoil.  Count  von  Tattenbach  and 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   PROOF  OF   RECONCILIATION. 

The  four  diplomatic  antagonists,  who  would  not  consent  to  be  grouped  together 
until  the  agreement  at  Algeciras  had  brought  peace  to  Europe. 

himself  at  the  feet  of  Marianne.     The  Vossische Zeitung  says,  as 
if  hoping  for  the  best,  yet  fearing  the  worst : 

"  Mr.  Yon  Radovvitz  expressed  a  hope  that  the  understanding 
reached  at  Algeciras  would  be  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
an  entente,  firm  and  friendly,  between  Germany  and  France. 
There  is  no  one  in  Germany  who  does  not  cherish  this  hope;  altho 
some  people  hesitate  to  believe  that  after  a  year  of  such  strained 
relations,  and  after  the  bitterness  of  the  recent  negotiations,  an 
entente  cordiale  can  beat  once  established  between  these  two  great 
countries." 

The  Nachrichten  observes : 

"  To  our  mind  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  found,  as  Bis- 
marck formulated  it,  as  follows  :  We  must  not  attack  the  rights  of 
others,  and  must  seize  only  what  has  not  been  appropriated  by 
others,  if  it  be  at  the  same  time  suitable  for  our  object.  If  Ger- 
many is  willing  that  her  foreign  policy  be  conducted  on  these  prin- 
ciples, who  will  aver  that  France  would  refuse  her  cooperation  as 
far  as  her  other  alliances  and  friendships  permit  her  to  do  so?" — 
Translation  7nade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ceived  the  second  largest  majority  in  the  king- 
dom in  the  recent  election.  Some  papers  are 
urging  the  House  of  Lords  to  defeat  this  radi- 
cal measure,  but  The  Outlook,  quoted  above, 
altho  it  would  like  to  see  the  bill  killed,  declares 
in  a  striking  editorial  that  "  if  the  House  of 
Lords  commits  itself  to  a  struggle  with  the  peo- 
ple upon  a  direct  labor  issue,  it  will  ruin  its 
power  to  intervene  with  effect  upon  subsequent 
imperial  and  educational  questions,  and  it  may 
imperil  its  existence." 

Frederic  Harrison  defends  the  measure  as 
follows  in  The  Positivist  Review  (London) : 

"  There  are  two  grounds  on  which  I  justify 
what,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  a  somewhat  strong 
demand.  First,  an  exceptional  law  is  required 
to  meet  the  exceptional  and  peculiar  character 
of  trade-unions.  They  are  not  corporations; 
they  are  not  organized  trading  societies  at  all. 
They  are  loose  and  casual  benefit  clubs,  worked, 
not  by  business  experts  for  profit,  but  by  un- 
tutored day  laborers  for  mutual  protection.  It 
is  unjust  to  apply  to  them  the  complicated  rules 
of  agency  which  are  fair  in  the  liabilities  in- 
curred by  a  railway  company  or  an  iron  corpora- 
tion. 'Common  sense  '  is  sometimes  uncommon 
injustice.  'Equal  justice  '  may  become  gross 
oppression. 

"The  second  ground  for  exemption  is  that 
these  quite  exceptional  clubs  of  workmen  are  adjudicated  by  tribu- 
nals which  are  never  really  impartial  and  are  often  bitterly  preju- 
diced against  them.  With  very  rare  exceptions  lawyers  are,  as  a 
class,  committed  to  defend  the  rights  of  property,  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  trade  and  of  capital  generally.  It  is  no  business  of  the 
law  to  raise  wages;  it  is  often  the  business  of  the  law  to  interpose 
that  dividends  may  not  be  reduced.  Lawyers  are  hardly  ever  called 
in  to  secure  any  benefit  or  improvement  of  condition  to  laborers  as 


Mr.  Radowitz. 


before  the  camera 


A   LABOR   VICTORY    IN    PARLIAMENT. 

THE  mass  of  the  British  people  are  behind  the  Labor  party, 
we  are  assured  by  the  London  Outlook,  in  favoring  the  bill 
to  exempt  labor-unions  from  suits  for  damages  caused  by  strikes. 
It  is  now  five  years  since  the  celebrated  Taff  Vale  decision  made 
strikes  almost  impossible  by  taking  more  than  $100,000  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  and  handing  it  over  to  the 
Taff  Vale  Railway  Company  for  strike  damages.  If  every  strike 
was  to  cost  a  union  $100,000,  they  were  plainly  too  expensive  to 
indulge  in.  Now,  however,  the  Labor  party  and  their  sympathi- 
zers are  in  the  saddle,  and  the  House  of  Commons  has  just  favored, 
by  the  rousing  vote  of  416  to  66,  a  bill  providing  "  that  an  action 
shall  not  be  brought  against  a  trade-union  for  the  damage  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  the  action  of  a  member  or  members  of  such 
trade-union."  The  Labor  organs  are  naturally  jubilant  over  this 
victory ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  British  press,  which  have  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  trade-unions,  believe  a  great  mistake  is  being 
made,  and  overwhelm  the  Premier  with  reproaches  for  abandoning 
the  ministerial  bill,  which  was  a  milder  measure,  and  adopting  this 
one  proposed  by  Mr.  Hudson,  the  Socialist  railroad  hand  who  re- 


WALTER    HUDSON, 

The  Socialist  railroad  hand  who  proposed  the  labor-union  bill  in  Parliament. 

a  class.  .  .  .  Owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  law,  the  ingenuity  of 
lawyers,  and  the  more  or  less  unconscious  prejudice  natural  to 
judges  and  juries  we  do  not  see  how  the  law  can  be  amended, 
except  by  plainly  exempting  trade-unions  from   actions  at  law, 
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HENRY   NENY,   LEADER   OF  THE    FIRST   PARTY    RESCUED. 

He  and  his  twelve  comrades  wandered  through  the  mines  twenty  days. 

until  they  are  fully  made  real  corporations,  with  all  the  rights  and 
qualities  of  corporations." 

As  intimated  above,  however,  the  Campbell-Bannerman  Cabinet 
seems  to  be  condemned  by  a  large  section  of  the  British  press  to 
that  section  of  Dante's  inferno  reserved  for  those  who  are  neither 
good  nor  bad,  but  who  are  absolutely  imbecile  in  their  inability  to 
discern  right  and  wrong.  Even  the  Liberal  organs  have  only 
silence  or  faint  suggestions  of  reproach  for  the  latest  "  blunder  " 
of  the  "  Labor-Liberal-Free-Trade-Nationalist  mob,"  as  we  find 
them  styled.  The  London  Times  quotes  as  a  true  picture  Sir 
Godfrey  Lushington's  interpretation  of  the  bill — 

"  If  a  trade-union  gives  orders  that  a  mill  be  destroyed,  a  train 
wrecked,  that  machinery  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  that  a  mine  be 
flooded,  that  a  reservoir  be  cut,  that  no  coal  be  delivered  for  the 
purpose  of  shipping  or  manufacture,  that  the  lighting  or  water 
supply  of  a  community  be  withdrawn,  or  that  the  sewage  arrange- 
ments of  a  town  be  obstructed,  no  redress  shall  be  obtained 
against  the  union,  even  if  the  acts  complained  of  have  been  carried 
out  by  means  of  its  funds.  Those  who  suffer  must  ask  reparation 
from  individual  workmen  who  were  mere  instruments  of  the  union." 

The  Times  criticizes  the  measure  thus: 

"This  bill  .  .  .  practically  adopts  the  principle  that  anything 
which  one  man  may  lawfully  do  may  be  lawfully  done  by  any 
number  of   men  acting  in  combination.     That  is  a   proposition 


BERTHON,   THE   LAST   MAN    RESCUED    IN    THE.  COU  RRIERES   DISASTER. 

He  was  imprisoned  in  the  mine  for  twenty-five  days. 

which  could  not  be  universally  acted  upon  without  threatening 
civilization  itself.  It  is,  however,  to  be  acted  upon  as  regards 
trade-unions.  In  the  next  place,  the  bill  not  only  restores,  but 
gives  direct  legal  sanction  to,  the  right  of 'peaceful  persuasion.' 
.  .  .  These  are  very  extensive  concessions  to  the  trade-unions. 
Their  cumulative  effect  in  practise  would  be  to  enable  the  unions 
to  do  very  much  what  they  please  and  to  inflict  almost  any  damage 
they  please  without  fear  of  punishment  or  check.  .  .  .  Yet  great 
as  are  the  concessions  in  the  bill  they  are  not  great  enough  for  the 
Labor  party.   .  .   .  They  wish  the  unions  to  be  above  the  law." 


THE  CRY  OF  THE   INSCRUTABLE— "  j'ACCUSE  !!! " 

—Fischietto  (Turin). 


THE    COMING    SOCIALIST  STRIKE   IN    FRANCE. 

NOTHING  can  be  more  odd  or  bizarre  than  the  condition  of 
the  Labor  party  and  its  relation  to  the  other  parties  and 
to  members  of  the  Government  in  France.  The  French  press 
tell  us  of  riots  and  strikes  fomented  by  members  and  deputies  of 
the  French  Government;  of  Socialistic  clubs  founded  by  a  minis- 
ter who  is  called  equally  rapacious  and  seditious.  Under  such 
leadership  as  this,  the  employees  of  the  public  service  are  plan- 
ning a  massenstreik,  which  will  cause  a  suspension  of  business 
and  transportation  throughout  France.  In  "The  Coming  Revo- 
lution," a  series  of  articles  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  we  find  a  full 
account  of  the  great  strike  which  the  Socialistic  journals  announce 
for  May  i.  The  General  Confederation  of  Labor,  we  are  told,  is 
an  organization  comprising  300,000  members,  and  two  years  ago 
at  a  meeting  in  Bourges  it  decided  on  this  date  to  make  such  a 
demonstration  as  would  wring  from  employers  the  concession  of 
an  eight-hour  day.  If  this  demonstration  does  not  succeed,  the 
workingmen  of  the  different  corporations  will  drop  their  tools  and 
leave  their  workshops  when  the  clock  strikes  the  eighth  hour. 
From  all  parts  of  France,  according  to  the  Echo,  news  arrives 
which  is  calculated  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  Confederation. 
In  many  places  strikes  and  riots  have  already  broken  out.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Confederation  is  reported  in  the  Figaro 
(Paris)  to  have  said  : 

"This  will  be  a  general  strike  which  will  possibly  paralyze  all 
branches  of  the  public  service.  In  all  probability  it  will  be  joined 
by  the  minor  government  functionaries,  who  will  support  us  as  one 
man.  The  movement  will  be  most  general  in  Paris,  where  all 
corporation  employees  have  responded  to  our  appeal." 

All  the  postal  employees,  and  those  in  telegraph  and  telephone 
offices,  are  said  to  be  implicated  in  the  strike.  Of  the  govern- 
ment dockyards  in  Toulon  the  Echo  de  Paris  gives  the  following 
account : 

"Ever  since  tne  month  of  May,  1904,  Toulon  has  been  given  up 
to  revolutionary  collectivists  The  present  collectivist  council  was 
installed  by  Mr.  Camille  Pelletan,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  who 
had  just  returned  from  his  wedding  trip  on  board  the  ironclad 
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Suffren—i.  jaunt  which  cost  the  country  $40. coo.  His  brethren 
and  friends  have  since  then  made  hay  while  the  sun  shone.  Up 
to  that  date  they  were  starving  ;  at  present,  they  have  an  extremely 
prosperous  air.  The  annual  expense  of  the  dockyard  to  the 
French  Government  usually  foots  up  to  $600,000.  For  the  last 
twenty-four  months  it  has  exceeded  that  sum  by  $300,000.  The 
wind  has  been  sown  by  Mr.  Pelletan  ;  other  people  will  reap  the 
whirlwind.  His  occupation  of  a  place  in  the  Ministry  has  ruined 
discipline  in  the  navy  and  prepared  the  way  for  insurrection. 
Since  the  last  strike  in  the  arsenal,  in  1905,  rumors  have  gone 
abroad  that  Brest  and  Cherbourg  will  join  Toulon.  Thus  the 
revolutionary  movement  is  aggravated.  The  man  who  spread 
these  rumors  is  a  high  official  in  the  arsenal,  and  he  circulates  in 
the  streets  forged  telegrams  in  support  of  his  fabrications.  He 
excites  the  laborers  against  the  local  papers,  which,  he  says,  print 
telegrams  garbled  by  order  of  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  from  the  Toulon  Socialists  the  admirable  way  in  which 
the  other  arsenals  are  preparing  to  join  the  strike.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Cherbourg  and  Brest  have  not  joined  the  strike.  This 
forging  official  is  quite  aware  of  this  fact,  and  to  act  as  he  does, 


CAM1LLE    PELLETAN,   FRENCH    MINISTER   OF  MARINE. 

"  His  occupation  of  a  place  in  the  Ministry  has  ruined  discipline  in  the  navy 
and  prepared  the  way  for  insurrection." 

while  an  officer  of  the  Government,  is  criminal  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. His  conduct  is  known  to  all.  Toulon  talks  of  nothing  else, 
but  he  is  left  unpunished.  While  the  guilty  man  is  still  in  active 
service  in  the  arsenal,  Mr.  Thomson,  Minister  of  Marine,  is 
afraid  of  him  because  of  his  professional  and  official  standing. 
The  wretch  is  a  representative  of  authority,  enjoys  the  privileges 
and  advantages  which  belong  to  military  rank,  altho  he  sets  an 
example  of  revolt,  resorts  to  forgery,  and  he  also  has  behind  him 
the  deputies  who  represent  the  seaports,  who  in  turn  are  supported 
by  the  extremists  on  whom  the  present  Government  relies." 

The  Gaulois  (Paris)  thus  sums  up  in  the  words  of  a  retired 
marine  officer  the  condition  of  demoralization  at  Toulon,  or,  to  use 
his  own  term,  "  The  Reign  of  Terror  at  Toulon  "  : 

"  Luckily  our  laboring  men  are  not  radically  depraved.  As  in- 
dividuals they  are  not  only  easy  to  handle,  but  cowardly — the  most 
noisy  of  them.  We  are  almost  Orientals  here.  Listen  to  me. 
These  fellows  are  all  cowards  until  you  get  them  in  crowds — then 
there  is  blood  in  their  eye.  Their  leaders  stir  up  their  hatred  to  a 
boiling  point.  That  point  is  now  reached,  and  the  Government 
will  soon  have  to  play  its  last  card — the  colonial  troops.  So  far 
it  has  hesitated  to  do  so.     Those  ragamuffins  will  come  to  the 


rescue  soon  enough.  Useless  to  say  to  them,  'Ground  Arms!' 
They  only  enlisted  for  the  sake  of  killing— they  care  not  whom. 
Once  you  unchain  them  on  a  mob,  who  can  hold  them  in?  We 
must  look  things  in  the  face.  The  local  papers  give  you  no  idea 
of  the  condition  we  are  in.  The  advanced  organs  are  always 
mealy-mouthed,  honey -tongued,  and  mince  matters.  They  are 
always  saying, 'The  Ministry  will  do  this,' 'The  Parliament  will 
do  that.'  But  under  their  honey  they  conceal  the  venom  of  actu- 
ality. Others,  Liberal  or  Republican  organs,  do  not  state  one- 
quarter  of  the  truth,  for  fear  of  having  their  offices  sacked.  The 
Toulon  news  of  the  best  and  most  influential  of  them,  I  mean  the 
respectable  Petit  Marseillaise,  is  always  sugared  over.  It  does 
not  wish  its  fine  office  gutted  by  a  mob.  To  put  it  briefly,  we  are 
now  under  a  reign  of  terror  whether  we  own  up  to  it  or  not,  and 
the  whole  blame  rests  with  the  central  Government,  either  the 
dupe  or  the  accomplice  o'f  revolutionaries." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


STIRRING   THE    APATHY   OF   ASIA. 

~  HE  remark  is  now  being  heard  that  the  Tennysonian  maxim 
*  about  the  superiority  of  fifty  European  years  to  a  cycle  of 
Cathay  has  been  amply  refuted,  if  not  reversed,  by  recent  events 
in  the  Far  East.  Japan  in  fifty  years  has  acquired  the  most  valu- 
able fruits  of  advancement  produced  by  ten  centuries  of  European 
evolution,  and  now  the  infection  of  progess  is  spreading  to  China. 
The  example  of  Nippon,  according  to  a  writer  in  Minerva 
(Rome),  has  excited  the  emulation  of  her  yellow-skinned  and  slant- 
eyed  neighbor.  She  is  no  longer  content  to  be  considered  a  car- 
cass for  the  Occidentals  to  cut  up  and  partition  among  themselves, 
and  the  Mongol  is  at  length  roused  to  confront  and  measure  him- 
self with  the  white  Caucasian.     As  the  Minerva  observes : 

"  In  every  region  of  the  vast  Chinese  Empire  a  new  spirit  is 
being  manifested,  and  this  is  doubtless  a  direct  result  of  the  recent 
Russo-Japanese  war.  The  triumph  of  Japan  over  a  Western 
nation,  by  employing  the  weapons  of  the  West,  and  by  means  of 
Western  training  and  education,  has  set  China  thinking,  and  given 
greater  impetus  to  the  agitation  of  the  Reformist  party.  Those 
who  a  short  time  ago  were  opposed  to  the  innovations  of  Western 
civilization,  because  they  feared  this  would  bring  them  under  the 
domination  of  the  West,  have  seen  Japan  occidentalized,  yet  re- 
taining her  national  individuality  and  independence,  and  now 
range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  reformers,  while  they  look 
with  distrust  upon  the  foreigners  who  invade  their  shores.  The 
reformers,  on  their  part,  seeing  the  spirit  of  innovation  diffusing 
itself  among  their  former  adversaries,  gladly  make  common  cause 
with  these  against  the  Occidentals.  They  think  that  now  they 
have  no  further  need  of  the  West,  and  feel  themselves  able  to 
accomplish  without  Western  dictation  the  reforms  essential  to 
national  progress." 

This  awakening  of  new  national  life  in  China  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  important  movements  that  have  ever  stirred  the 
apathy  of  Asia.  The  consequences  are  being  felt  throughout  the 
world,  but  while  China  is  looking  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  on 
the  Western  people  who  throng  her  ports,  and  seems  inclined  to 
repel  them,  in  all  probability  further  enlightenment  will  teach  the 
East  that  her  advancement  will  be  best  promoted  by  commerce 
and  intercourse  with  the  West.     Thus : 

"  At  the  present  moment  China  is  stirred  by  an  impulse  to  take 
matters  into  her  own  hands,  and  regards  the  foreigner  as  a  hateful 
and  sacrilegious  interloper,  who  is  to  be  driven  off  like  some  sav- 
age and  offensive  beast.  China  thinks  she  has  sized  up  the  for- 
eigner, learned  all  that  is  to  be  learned  from  him,  pumped  him 
dry,  as  it  were,  and  all  she  has  now  to  do  is  to  show  him  the  door. 
Doubtless  she  is  quite  mistaken  on  this  point,  and  eventually  the 
most  cultivated  and  prominent  among  the  people  of  the  Flowery 
Kingdom  will  recognize  more  clearly  their  true  interests,  and  will 
seek  by  a  loyal  and  sincere  cooperation  with  the  West  the  promo- 
tion in  their  country  of  a  genuine  and  desirable  prosperity.  Un- 
doubtedly China,  at  present,  has  need  of  the  Occident  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  task."  —  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Driest  is  in  receipt  of  the  Eollow 
mi'  books; 

"Elocution:  Its  First  Principles."— YV  II  Breare 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

"The  Electoral  System  of  the  United  States."      I 
Hampden  Dougherty.      (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $2.50 
net.) 

"Short  Course  in  Shorthand. "  Isaac  Pitman. 
(Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  $1.25.) 

"In  the  Shoe  String  Country."  Frederick  Cham- 
berlin.     (C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Kentuckian." — James  Ball  Naylor.  (C.  M. 
Clark  Publishing  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Psychology  and  Higher  Life." — William  Arch 
McKecver.      (Crane  &  Co.,  Topeka,  Kansas.) 

"Life  in  the  Open." — Charles  Frederick  Holder. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

"The  Philippine  Experiences  of  an  American 
Teacher."  -William  B  Freer.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  $1.50  net.) 

"The  Hill."— Horace  A.  Vachell.  (Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Study  of  a  Novel." — Selden  L.  Whitcomb. 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25.) 

"Cowardice  Court." — George  Barr  McCutcheon. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"Braj,  the  Vaishnava  Holy  Land." — Rev  J.  E. 
Scott.     (Eaton  &  Mains,  $1.00.) 

"How  to  Prepare  for  Europe." — H.  A.  Guerber. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $2  00  net.) 

"The  Scholar's  Daughter." — Beatrice  Harraden. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $1.50  ) 

"My  Sword  for  Lafayette." — Max  Pemberton. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton." — Anthony  Trollope. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  S2.50.) 

"The  Chateau  of  Montplaisir." — Molly  Elliott  Sea- 
well.     (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"The  Castle  of  Lies." — Arthur  Henry  Vesey.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Art  and  Craft  of  the  Author." — C.  E.  Heisch. 
(The  Grafton  Press,  $1.20  net.) 

"Lady  Baltimore." — Owen  Wister.  tThe  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"A  Summer  in  the  Apple-tree  Inn." — Ella  Part- 
ridge Lipsett       (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  $1.25  net.) 

"The  Young  Folk's  Cyclopedia  of  Common 
Things." — John  Denison  Champlin.  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  $2  50.) 

"Problems  of  Babyhood." — Rachel  Kent  Fitz, 
A.M.,  and  George  Wells  Fitz,  M.D.  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  $1.25  net.) 

"Chip  of  the  Flying  U."—B.  M.  Bowers.  (B.  M. 
Sinclair).      (G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  Sr.25.) 

"Whistler."— Haldane  McFall.  (John  W.  Luce  & 
Co.,  Boston  and  London,  75  cents.) 

"The  Ghost  in  Hamlet,  and  Other  Essays  " — Mau- 
rice Francis  Egan.      (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.) 

"Rahab." — Richard  Burton.  (Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
$1.25  net.) 

"Hawaiian  Yesterdays." — Henry  M.  Lyman.  (A. 
C.  McClurg.) 

"The  Other  Mr.  Barclay." — Henry  Irving  Dodge. 
(Consolidated  Retail  Booksellers,   $1.50.) 

"The  Circular  Study." — Anna  Katharine  Green. 
(R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  50  cents  net.) 

"The  False  Gods." — George  Horace  Lorimer.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co  ,  81.25.) 

"A  Book  of  Verses." — Nanny  Miles  Durant. 
(Walker,  Evans  &  Cogswell  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"A  Diplomatic  Adventure." — S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
(The  Century  Co.,  $1.00.) 

"The  Lady  of  the  Decoration." — Frances  Little. 
(The  Century  Co.,  Si. 00.) 

"The  Fading  of  the  Mayflower." — Theodore  Til 
ton.     (A.  N.  Marquis  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

"More  Studies  of  Married  Life." — Mary  Stewart 
Cutting.      (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

"The  Four  Million  " — O.  Henry.  (McClure,  Phil- 
lips &  Co.) 

"In  Our  Town." — William  Allen  White.  (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips  &  Co.) 

"Kenelm's  Desire." — Hughes  Cornell.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

"The  Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin,"  Vol.  VI. 
(The  Macmillan  Co  ,  $3.00.) 

"The  United  States  Register  for  Cats."  Compiled 
and  edited  by  Mabel  Cornish-Bond.  (United  States 
Official  Register  Association.) 


If  your  rugs  are  dirty,  dirty  through 
and  through,  send  them  to  a  cleaner. 
But  if  they  are  only  dull  from  dust 
and  soot  settling  upon  the  surface, 
use  Ivory  Soap.  It  will  make  them 
look  like  new. 

DIRECTIONS. — First,  thoroughly  sweep,  or  better  still,  beat  and 
shake  the  rug  until  all  dust  is  removed.  Make  a  stiff  lather  of 
Ivory  Soap  and  warm  water  (one-half  cake  of  Ivory  will  make  a 
bucket  of  lather)  and  scrub  the  rug  with  this  lather.  Wipe  with  a 
clean,  damp  sponge.       Do  not  use  much  water. 


Ivory  Soap 
994^00  Per  Cent.  Pure 


Here's  a  timely  warning  from  the  President  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Health  :  "The  open  garbage  pail 
is  as  dangerous  a  health  menace  as  bad  drainage." 

You  wouldn't  take  chances  with  sewer  gas — why  risk 
disease  from  the  offensive  odors  01  decaying  garbage  ? 

The  only  way  to  make  garbage  odorless  and  harmless 
is  to  keep  it  in  Witt's  Corrugated  Can. 

Then,  no  matter  which  way  the  wind  blows,  nobody 
gets  a  whiff. 

The  lid,  stamped  out  of  one  piece  of  steel,  rigid,  fits 
closely  over  a  strong  steel  band  ;  easy  to  put  on  and 
never  gets  out  of  shape  all  the  years  the  can  lasts. 

There's  nothing  about  Witt's  Can  to  wear  out. 

Made  of  steel,  galvanized  inside  and  out.  No  iron 
supports  to  rust  or  break  off,  corrugations  give  support 
everywhere  alike. 

Ask  at  the  stores  for  Witt's  Can  and  look  for  "Witt's 
Can"  stamped  on  lid. 

If  not  on  sale  in  your  town  order  direct  from  us.  Use  it  and  if  you 
don't  like  it,  we'll  pay  for  its  return  and  promptly  refund  your  money. 

Dealers  sell  Witt's  Can  the  same  way. 
The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Dept.  K  Cincinnati.  O. 


Readers  of  The  Ltterary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  m  advertisers. 
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PRUDENTIAL 


Admiral 

Togo's 

Signal 

at  the  decisive  battle  of  the 
Sea  of  Japan  was :  "  The 
destiny  of  our  Empire  de- 
pends upon  this  action. 
You  are  all  expected  to  do 
your  utmost."  Every 
father  is  expected  to  do 
his  utmost  for  his  family, 
and  that's  why  so  many 
take  out   Life    Insurance. 


Policies  Issued  on  all  Popular  Plans. 
Write  for  Information.    Dept.R 


The  Prudential 


Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  as  ft  Stock  Company  by  th#  State  of  New  Jeney 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN, 
President. 


Home  Office, 
NEWARK,  N.J. 


Boody,  McLellan  ®.  Co. 
Bankers 

57  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Members  of   the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


ORDERS  EXECUTED  FOR   CASH 
OR   ON  MARGIN 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits  subject  to  cheque 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

Albany  Poughkeepsie  New  Haven 

Hartford,  Bridgeport  and  Brooklyn 


Q 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

Our  3  tiookti  for  In  vectors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6cts.  Ht&m 

R.S.&  A,  B.LACEY, Washington, D.C.       Estab.  1869 
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"  The  Heart  of  the  Railroad  Problem." — Frank 
Parsons.     (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Si. 50  net.) 

"College  Songs." — Compiled  by  Henry  Randall 
Waite.      (Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston,  50  cents.) 

"Washington's  Farewell  Address"  and  "Webster's 
Bunker  Hill  Orations." — Edited  by  William  T.  Peck. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.) 

"Composition — Rhetoric." — Stratton  D.  Brooks 
and  Marietta  Hubbard.     (American  Book  Co.) 

"If  Youth  but  Knew." — Agnes  and  Edgerton 
Castle.     (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Ghosts  of  Their  Ancestors  " — Weymer  Jay 
Mills.     (Fox,  Duffield  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"Between  Two  Masters." — Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"A  Little  Sister  of  Destiny." — Gelett  Burgess. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  ,  $1.50.) 

"The  Personality  of  Jesus." — Charles  H.  Barrows. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1  25  net.) 

"A  Manual  of  American  Literature." — James  B. 
Smiley.      (American  Book  Co.) 

"Josiah  Warren:  A  Sociological  Study." — William 
Bailie.      (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 

"In  the  Days  of  Scott." — Tudor  Jenks.  (A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.) 

"Counsels  and  Ideas." — From  the  writings  of  Wil- 
liam Osier.      (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.25  net.) 

"The  World's  Revolutions." — Ernest  Untermann. 
(Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

Maya. 

By  Cale  Young  Rice. 

Pale  sampans  up  the  river  glide 
With  set  sails  vanishing  and  slow; 
In  the  blue  west  the  mountains  hide 
As  visions  that  too  soon  will  go. 

Across  the  rice-lands  flooded  deep 
The  peasant  peacefully  wades  on — 
As  in  unfurrowed  vales  of  sleep, 
A  phantom  out  of  voidness  drawn. 

Over  the  temple  cawing  flies 
The  crow  with  carrion  in  his  beak. 
Buddha  within  lifts  not  his  eyes 
In  pity  or  reproval  meek; 

Nor,  in  the  bamboos,  where  they  bow 
A  respite  from  the  blinding  sun, 
The  old  priest — dreaming  painless  how 
Nirvana's  calm  will  come  when  won. 

"All  is  illusion,  Maya,  all 
The  world  of  will,"  the  spent  East  seems 
Whispering  in  me,  "And  the  call 
Of  Life  is  but  a  call  of  dreams." 
— From  "  Plays  and  Lyrics  "  (McClure,  Phillips). 


The  Song  of  the  Flags. 

On  Their  Return  to  the  States  of  the  Confederacy. 

By  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

We  loved  the  wild  clamor  of  battle, 
The  crash  of  the  musketry's  rattle, 

The  bugle  and  drum 
We  have  drooped  in  the  dust,  long  and  lonely; 
The  blades  that  flashed  joy  are  rust  only, 

The  far-rolling  war  music  dumb. 

God  rest  the  true  souls  in  death  lying, 
For  whom  overhead  proudly  flying 

We  challenged  the  foe 
The  storm  of  the  charge  we  have  breasted, 
On  the  hearts  of  our  dead  we  have  rested, 

In  the  pride  of  a  day,  long  ago. 

Ah,  surely  the  good  of  God's  making 
Shall  answer  both  those  past  awaking 

And  life's  cry  of  pain; 
But  we  nevermore  shall  be  tossing 
On  surges  of  battle  where  crossing 

The  swift-flying  death  bearers  rain. 

Again  in  the  wind  we  are  streaming, 
Again  with  the  war  lust  are  dreaming 
The  call  of  the  shell. 


Model  M,  Light  Touring  Car,  $950,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
(not  including  lumps) 

Sureness 
of  Service 

Of  all  the  reasons  why  the  Cadillac  is  the 
car  you  should  own,  the  greatest  is  this  : 
Never-failing  serviceableness  at  a  minimum  of 
operating  expense.  Whether  runabout  or 
touring  car,  it  is  an  example  of  careful  motor 
building — a  car  behind  which  stand  the  name 
and  experience  of  the  largest  automobile 
establishment  in  the  world.  Every  detail  of 
workmanship  and  material  is  wrought  with 
that  exactness  which  accompanies  superior 
skill  and  up-to-date 
equipment.  This 
is  why  the 


stands  pre-eminent  for 
its  dependability  and 
economy  of  mainten- 
ance. Whatever  your  requirements,  there's 
a  Cadillac  to  meet  them  perfectly.  The 
single-cylinder  types  are  marvels  of  power 
and  endurance ;  their  performances  are  yet 
to  be  equaled  by  any  other  machines  of 
their  class.  The  four-cylinder  cars,  built 
upon  the  same  rugged  principles  that  have 
made  the  smaller  types  famous,  combine  all 
that  could  be  desired  for  touring  service. 

In  design  the  1906  Cadillacs  are  strikingly 
beautiful ;  in  finish  they  are  truly  works  of 
art. 

Send  for  booklet  A  D,  and  address  of 
nearest  dealer,  who  by  actual  demonstration 
will  convince  you  of  the  merits  of  the 
Cadillac. 

Model  K,  10  h.  p.  Runabout,  $750. 
Model  M,  Light  Touring  Car,  $950. 
Model  H,  30  h.  p.  Touring  Car,  $2,500. 
Model  L,  40  h.  p.  Touring  Car,  $3,750. 

All  prices   f.  0.  b.  Detroit. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  Assn.   Licensed  Auto.  M/rs. 


At  popular  prices,  free  from  complications  and  care  is  ft 
20th  Century  possilnlity.  Let  us  show  you, 
122  \V.  34th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y,  1321  Mulligan  Ave  , 
Chicago,  III.  182  Jeft'erson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mali.  38  Dela- 
ware Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J.  509  Tremont  Street,  BoBtl  D, 
Mass.  312  First  Ave.,  Seattle  Wash.,  and  all  other  prin- 
cipal cities.     If  interested  in    Steam  oH     il   Vaihts.  Motor 

;    Boats,    Row  BofttS,    Hunting   Hants.    Dingeys,    Canoes,    Kn- 
gines  ami  Boilers,  write  us.      Sul  islarl  ion  tiunriinteed. 
Racine   Boat  Mfg.  Co.,    Box   40,    Muskegon,  Mich. 


- 
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What  gray  heads  look  up  at  us  sadly? 
Are  these  the  stern  troopers  who  madly 
Rode  straight  at  the  battery's  hell? 

Nay,  more  than  the  living  have  found  us, 
Pale  spectres  of  battle  around  us; 

The  gray  line  is  dressed. 
Ye  hear  not,  but  they  who  are  bringing 
Your  symbols  of  honor  are  singing 

The  song  of  death's  bivouac  rest. 

Blow  forth  on  the  south  wind  to  greet  us, 
O  star  flag!  once  eager  to  meet  us 

When  war  lines  were  set. 
Go  carry  to  far  fields  of  glory 
The  soul-stirring  thrill  of  the  story, 

Of  days  when  in  anger  we  met. 

Ah,  well  that  we  hung  in  the  churches 
In  quiet,  where  God  the  heart  searches, 
That  under  us  met 
Men  heard  through  the  murmur  of  praying    . 
The  voice  of  the  torn  banners  saying, 
"Forgive,  but  ah,  never  forget." 

— From  Collier's  Weekly. 


Evening. 

By  William  Grenvil. 
Translated  from  Sappho  [b.c.  600]. 
The  quiet  streams  their  lullabies  are  calling; 
All  through  the  apple  boughs  their  voices  creep, 
While  from  each  petal  in  the  orchard  falling, 
Down  droppeth  sleep. 

— From  Pearson's  Magazine. 


The  Life-Singers. 

By  Ethel  Edwards. 

There  are  who  sing  too  clear 

This  world's  most  musically  mournful  song, 
Whose  tear-fraught  voices,  terrible  and  strong, 

Would  pierce  the  heart  of  one  who  stayed  to  hear. 

For  this,  men  go  their  way 

Afraid  to  listen,  lest  the  agony 

HARD    TO    DROP 
But  Many  Drop  It. 


A  young  Calif,   wife  talks  about  coffee: 

"  It  was  hard  to  drop  Mocha  and  Java 
and  give  Postum  Food  Coffee  a  trial,  but 
my  nerves  were  so  shattered  that  I  was  a 
nervous  wreck  and  of  course  that  means  all 
kinds  of  ails. 

"At  first  I  thought  bicycle  riding  caused 
it  and  I  gave  it  up,  but  my  condition  re- 
mained unchanged.  I  did  not  want  to 
acknowledge  coffee  caused  the  trouble,  for  I 
was  very  fond  of  it.  At  that  time  a  friend 
came  to  live  with  us,  and  I  noticed  that 
after  he  had  been  with  us  a  week  he  would 
not  drink  his  coffee  any  more.  I  asked 
him  the  reason.  He  replied,  'I  have  not 
had  a  headache  since  I  left  off  drinking 
coffee,  some  months  ago,  till  last  week, 
when  I  began  again,  here  at  your  table.  I 
don't  see  how  anyone  can  like  coffee,  any- 
way, after  drinking  Postum !' 

"I  said  nothing,  but  at  once  ordered  a 
package  of  Postum.  That  was  five  months 
ago,  and  we  have  drank  no  other  coffee 
since,  except  on  two  occasions  when  we 
had  company,  and  the  result  each  time  was 
that  my  husband  could  not  sleep,  but  lay 
awake  and  tossed  and  talked  half  the  night. 
We  were  convinced  that  coffee  caused  his 
suffering,  so  we  returned  to  Postum  Food 
Coffee,  convinced  that  the  old  kind  was 
an  enemy,  instead  of  a  friend,  and  he  is 
troubled  no  more  by  insomnia. 

"I,  myself,  have  gained  8  pounds  in 
weight,  and  my  nerves  have  ceased  to 
quiver.  It  seems  so  easy  now  to  quit  the 
old  coffee  that  caused  our  aches  and  ails  and 
take  up  Postum."  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.     There's  a  reason. 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs. 


Avoid  a  Trip  to  the 

Police  Court 


The  fine  amounts  to  little — it's  the  hours  of  delay, 
the  inconvenience  and  possible  humiliation  for  you 
and  for  those  in  your  company  that  try  the  patience 
and  spoil  the  pleasure  of  the  whole  trip. 

All  this  can  positively  be  avoided  by  equipping 
your  car  with 

The  Warner 

Auto -Meter 

(Registers  Speed  and  Distance) 

This  little  instrument  always  tells  the  truth. 
It  registers  with  ABSOLUTE  ACCURACY 
from  Vt  mile  to  60  miles  per  hour.  It  at- 
taches to  any  Automobile  made. 


Flexible 
Driving1 
Shaft 
attaches 
to  Front 


Without  it  you  never 
"'know  your  exact  speed— 
and  the  temptation  to  go 
a  little  faster  and  a  little 
faster  is  almost  irresist- 
ible—you know  how  it  is. 
And  you  know,  too,  what 
happens  to  you  and  your 
party  when  you  think  you 
are  going  8  miles  an  hour 
and  the  Policeman's  stop 
watch  says  15. 

Don't  guess  yourself 
J  Into  trouble— KNOW  and  keep 
lout  of  it.  The  Warner  Auto- 
iMeter  is  your  salvation. 

And  it's  your  ONLY  sal- 
vation. 

Because  the  Warner  Auto- 
meter  is  the  only  speed  indi- 
cator which  is  sensitive  enough 
to  be  absolutely  and  unfailingly 
accurate  at  speeds  under  10  miles 
an  hour. 

Because    it's    the    only   one 
which  works  perfectly  in  all  posi- 
tions and  at  all  angles,  on  rough 
roads  or  smooth,  up  hill  or  down. 
Because    it's     the    only    one 
which  changes  with  the  speed  alone 
and  in  which  the  indicator  does  not 
dance  back  and  forth  from  the  jar 
of  the  car. 

The  Warner  Auto-Meter  is  the  only 
speed  indicator  which  is   actuated  by  the 
same  fixed,  unchangeable  Magnetism  which 
'makes  the  Mariner's  Compass  reliable  FOR- 
EVER under  all  conditions. 

No  one  else  can  use  Magnetism  to  determine 
the  speed  of  an  Automobile,  though  it's  the  only 
positive  and  sure  way.  Because  there  is  just  one 
way  in  which  Magnetism  can  successfully  be 
vised  for  this  purpose,  and  we  have  Patented 
that  way. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  Warner  Auto- 
Meter  which  can  give  out,  or  wear  out,  or  get 
out  of  adjustment.  It  is  the  only  speed  indicator 
made  without  cams,  plates  or  levers,  and  in 
which  there  is  no  friction.  Friction  wears  away 
the  cams  and  levers  in  other  speed  indicators, 
which  are  necessarily  so  small  that  2-2000  of  an 
inch  wear  will  throw  out  the  reading  from  one 
to  five  miles  an  hour. 

One  Warner  Auto-Meter  will  last  a  lifetime. 


It  is  as  sensitive  as  a  Compass  and  as 
Solid  as  a  Rock.  Otherwise  it  couldn't 
stand  our  severe  service-test,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  trip  of 

160,000  Miles  at  50  Miles  per  Hour  on 
Granite   Pavements    Riding;    Solid   Tires. 

The  practical  Warner  Testing  M  achine 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  wheel  connection 
of  the  Auto-Meter  is  attached  to  a  shaft 


running  200  revolutions  per  minute. 
Across  this  shaft  lies  a  plank  which  is 
hinged  at  one  end  andhas  the  Auto-Meter 
attached  to  the  other.  Brazed  to  the  shaft 
is  a  knob  of  steel,  which  at  every  revolu- 
tion "bumps"  the  plank,  giving  to  the 
Auto-Meter  200  shocks  per  minute  while  it 
is  showing  a  speed  of  50  miles  per  hour . 

Each  one  of  these  shocks  is  more 
severe  than  would  be  suffered  in  an  en- 
tire season's  riding.  After  running  10 
hours  a  day  for  THREE  MONTHS, 
actual  tests  show  the  Auto-Meter  to  be 
recording  the  speed  with  the  same  ac- 
curacy as  at  first  within  1-1000  of  1%,  or 
less  than  6  inches  per  mile. 

No  Other  Speed  Indicator  on  Earth 

Could  Stand  this  Test. 

This  is  why  we  sell  each  Auto-Meter  on  a 

TEN  YEARS  GUARANTEE 

and  why  we  gladly  renew  any  Auto-Meter 
:whieh  has  not  been  injured  by  acoident)  if 
the  Magnet  (the  HEART  of  the  instrument)  is 
less  accurate  than  1-10  of  1%  after  10  years  use. 

We  will  gladly  tell  you  more  about  this 
wonderful  instrument  if  you  will  write  us. 

If   you   write  TODAY   we  will    send    you 
something  every  motorist  will  prize — our 
Free  Book— "Auto  Pointers." 


THE  WARNER  INSTRUMENT  CO.,    139  Roosevelt  Street,   BELOIT,  WIS. 

(The  Auto-Meter  is  on  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers  and  at  most  Garages.) 


WHAT  IS  ART  1  A  powerful  and  searching  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  and  tests  of  true  art,  by  Leo  Tol- 
stoy. Translated  by  Aylmer  Maude.  Small  nmo, 
cloth,  268  pages  80c.  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York.  


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable:  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


Registered  Trade  Mark 


BRIGHTON 

Flat  Clasp  Garter 

for  solid  comfort.  The  newest  shades  and  designs  of  one 
piece,  silk  web,  not  mercerized  cotton.  All  metal  parts 
nickeled,  cannot  rust.   25  cents  a  pair,  all  dealers  or  by  mail. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Makers  of  Pioneer  Suspenders. 
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Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce l 


THE  ORIGINAL 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


No  other  sauce  has  the  rare, 
rich    flavor   that    has    made 

Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce 

famous  the  world  over. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


Automobile 

Cycle 

Skate 


NICKEL-PLATED,  BALL-BEARING.  RUBBER  TIRES 

Roller-BkntinK  afford*  boymind  «irls  tho  pleasantest  and 
moHt  healthful  form  of  outdoor  recreation  possible.  Our 
new  Buffalo  Model  Extension  Cycle  Skate  is  the  easiest, 
safest,  and  lightest  running  sknto  in  the  world.  Built 
especially  for  hoys'  and  k'irK  outdoor  use.  Made  in  half- 
olamp  or  all-damp  style  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and 
ourspi  cinl  discount  offer  to  LiTKUAHY  IJHiKsT  KeaderB. 
Cyeh-  Skat*  and  Sporting  (loads  l'u.,  37  I'm -P  »tr«et  Hew  York,  N.  Y. 


Of  that  same  song  should  lift  their  eyes  to  see 
The  hidden  meaning  of  a  hideous  day. 

The  world  that  loves  its  own 

And  nothing  more,   and  nothing  more  will  hear 
But  of  its  own.  cries  "Peace!  You  sing  too  clear!" 

'Tis  well;  they  turn  and  sing  for  God  alone. 

Tut  know  for  all  time  this: 

Tr  ore's  blood  upon  the  way  the  Saints  have  trod, 
The  singer  of  a  day  shall  pass  and  die. 
The  world  itself  shall  pass,  who  passed  them  by; 
But  they  of  the  exceeding. bitter  cry. 
When  Death  itself  is  dead  and  ,11^  is  bliss, 

Shall  stand  in  Heaven  and  sing  their  song  to  God. 
— From  The  Outlook  (London). 


Beauty. 

By  Lloyd  Mifflin. 

Foredoomed  am  I  to  serve  her.      Where  she  glows, 
There  is  my  heaven.      These  famished  lips  are  fain 
To  kiss  her  naked  feet,  altho  in  vain — 

The  Nymph  illusive  comes,  elusive  goes: 

I  reach  to  fold  her  to  my  heart, — she  flows 
Wave-like  away,  and  with  a  sweet  disdain 
Beckons  me  on,to  where  I  see  remain, 

Rising  resilient  from  her  step,  the  rose: 

So,  panting  after  Beauty  all  my  days, 

I  trace  her  footings  o'er  the  wind-swayed  wheat, 
Drawn  by  her  blown  hair  fluttering  in  the  glades, 

Or  white  arms  luring  down  Idalian  ways: 
I  am  her  thrall,  and  she,  a  splendid  cheat, 
Fadeth  forever,  tho  she  never  fades. 

— From  Everybody's  Magazine. 


PONY  RIGS  FOR  BOYS  ai\d  GIRLS 


City  Children. 
By  Charles  Hanson  Towne. 

Pale  flowers  are  you  that  scarce  have  known  the  sun! 
Your  little  faces  like  sad  blossoms  seem 
Shut  in  some  room,  there  helplessly  to  dream 

Of  distant  glens  wherethrough  glad  rivers  run, 

And  winds  at  evening  whisper.      Daylight  done, 
You  miss  the  tranquil  moon's  unfettered  beam, 
The  wide,  unsheltered  earth,  the  starlight  gleam, 

All  the  old  beauty  meant  for  every  one. 

The  clamor  of  the  city  streets  you  hear. 

Not  the  rich  silence  of  the  April  glade; 

The  sun-swept  spaces  which  the  good  God  made 
You  do  not  know;  white  mornings  keen  and  clear 
Are  not  your  portion  through  the  golden  year, 

O  little  flowers  that  blossom  but  to  fade! 

— From  Everybody' s  Magazine. 


Love's  Keturu, 

By  Charlotte  Wilson. 

The  thorn  beside  the  garden  gate  had  stood  all  winter 

bare; 
To-day,  behold,  the  sudden  green  was  all  a-twitter 

there ! 

To-day  I  visited  my  heart — I'd  left  it  stark  and  lorn  — 
And  little  throstle-throated  joys  were  singing  in  t .-.e 
thorn! 

— From  Munsey's  Magazine. 


PERSONAL. 

A  Vacation  from  Grafting. — The  imposition  of 
fines  aggregating  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
and  a  sentence  of  four  years  in  prison  for  the  two  men 
implicated  are  the  conclusion  of  the  famous  "Greene 
and  Gaynor"  case  which  has  perplexed  the  govern- 
ment authorities  for  more  than  seven  years.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  money  originally  stolen,  the  prosecution 
of  the  case  against  these  men  is  said  to  have  cost  the 
United  States  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000.  This 
hi  story  of  the  pursuit  and  the  final  round-up  is  taken 
from  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

Benjamin  D.  Greene  and  John  F.  Gaynor  of  New 
York  were  first  indicted  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1899, 
charged  with  embezzlement  and  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States  Government  in  connection 


This  nobby  Governess  cart,  one  of  the  favorites  in 
our  famous  Tony  Pony  Line,  would  give  your  little 
folks  more  pleasure  than  anything  else  you  could  buy 
for  them.  It  is  so  strong,  so  roomy,  so  "comfy"— 
hisrh  quality  through  and  through— made  for  dur- 
ability as  well  as  appearance.  Let  us  tell  vou  more 
about  it  and  all  the  other  up-to-date  Tom-  Pony  vehi- 
cles. Our  Pony  Farm  is  the  best  stocked  in  the  West, 
and  we  make  prompt  shipments  of  pony  ri«s  complete 
—pony,  harness,  cart  and  all  the  trimmings.  \v, 
send  you  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  Free. 
Address,  Michigan  Buggy  Co.,  32  Office  Bldg.,  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

11  PFMTQ  *""  bring  you'  every  week  for  13  weeks  the 
IJ  ULIllO  Pathfinder,  the  old  reliable  national  news 
review  for  busy  people.  Clean,  healthy,  inspiring— a  time 
and  money-saver.  Samples  free.  Pathfinder,  Wash.,D.  C. 

Please  accept  a  bottle 

of  Thy-ca-lol  with 
our  compliments — 
we  send  enough  for 
one  week's  use  and 
at  no  cost  to  you. 

C,We  promise  you  a  new 
physical  sensation — a  new 
toilet  delight— the  tingle 
of  a  Thy-ca-lol  Mouth- 
Bath.  It  leaves  you  with 
a  mouth  that  tastes  clean, 
feels  clean   and  is  clean. 

C.The  refreshing  coolness 
that  follows  its  use  lasts 
for  hours  afterward.  You 
can't  appreciate  it,  however,  without  an  actual 
trial,  so  send  us  a  postal  or  fill  out  the  at- 
tached coupon.  It's  simple,  you  see,  and 
doesn't  put   you  under  any    obligation    to   us. 


EXCtUSMU— 


I  iivm  lafiwrsiUifjs. 


Readers  of  TnE  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


is  the  Only  Proved  Antisep- 
tic Prepared  Exclusively 
for  the  Mouth   and   Teeth 

C,It  does  all  that  powder,  pastes  or  soapy 
dentifrices  can  do  and  a  great  deal  more.  They 
merely  polish  the  teeth  and  perfume  the  breath. 

C  Thy-ca-lol    not  only   cleans    the    teeth,    but 
penetrates  every  crack  and  crevice  of  the     f~~ 
teeth,   destroying  the  germs    of   decay,     / 
thus    eliminating    the    sources  of   un-     / 
pleasant    breath    and    the   cause   of     / 
teeth    discoloring    and    decaying.      /  ,,sbor^°ry 

.        ,       ,  ,  ,  ...  /  IN  1»in  si. 

Your  druggist  should  have  it  in  three      /     Pou|thk„1,si, 

sizes — traveller's,  25c;  regular,  50c,      /  %,t» 

and  household,  $1.00.      If  he  can't      /    Please  send  me 

or  won't  supply  you,  order  direct      /     a   free    sample 

from  us.      Either  size  sent  ore-     /     bottl«  t0.  try,  ^,nd 
.  i     vour  book,    "The 

paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Send  /  \|  ission  of  the  Mouth 
for  sample  now.  /     Bath." 

/     Name 

tl.  /        [Mr.,  Mra.  or  Mist 

Tile  /Address 

Elwin  Laboratory  / 

135  Main  St.         /    Dru^ist' s  Name 

Poughkeeps  e.  N.  Y.    /     Address 
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\with    contracts    for    harbor    improvements    at     thai 

iplace.     Capt.  Obcrlin  M.  Carter,  C sol   Engineers, 

U.S.A.,  was  convicted  on  the  same  charge,  dismissed 
from  the  army,  and  imprisoned  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
for  a  term  of  five  years.  Greene  and  Gaynor  were 
arrested,  but  they  resisted  extradition  to  Georgia, 
and  when  a  decision  was  rendered  against  them  in  a 
Commissioner's  Court  thej  fled  from  New  York  to 
Canada.  Each  forfeited  bail  to  the  amount  of  $40,- 
000.  Measures  were  taken  to  secure  extradition,  and 
there  was  some  hope  of  a  favorable  outcome,  when 
the  accused  men  fled  from  Montreal  to  Quebec,  thus 
changing  the  legal  jurisdiction. 

In  May,  iyo2,  detectives  kidnaped  them,  and, 
taking  them  aboard  a  fast  tug,  carried  them  to  Mont- 
real, where  it  was  hoped  the  measures  for  extradition 
would  be  successful.  There  was  an  exciting  chase  on 
the  river.  Upon  arrival  in  Montreal  Judge  Lafon- 
taine  committed  the  men  to  jail,  but  Judge  Caron  of 
Quebec  granted  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  Greene 
and  Gaynor  were  taken  back  to  that  place  and  set  at 
liberty.  An  appeal  by  this  Government  to  the  Privy 
Council  of  England  was  entertained,  and  in  February. 
1905,  a  decree  was  handed  down  in  favor  of  the 
United  States.  The  Lords  in  Council  advised  that 
the  two  judgments  of  Judge  Caron  at  Quebec  must 
be  reversed,  the  respondents  paying  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings. 

After  that  time,  however,  two  separate  legal  ac- 
tions were  brought  by  Greene  and  Gaynor  in  Canada 
to  prevent  extradition.  The  first  was  in  Judge  La- 
fontaine's  court  in  Montreal,  and  he  decided  against 
the  accused  men.  The  petition  to  Judge  Ouimet 
was  dismissed  on  September  23,  1905.  Later  the 
men  were  brought  to  this  country,  and  their  trial  at 
"Savannah  was  begun  a  number  of  weeks  ago. 


August  Noll,  Clockrnaker. — A  clock  weighing 
5200  pounds,  valued  at  50,000  marks  (nearly  $12,000  , 
and  which  required  five  years  of  industrious  labor  in 
the  making,  is  the  remarkable  product  of  one  August 
Noll,  a  skilled  mechanic  living  in  the  German  Black 
Forest.      The  clock  is  now  on  exhibition  in  Munich, 

A   BUSY   WOMAN 
Can  Do  the  Work  of  3  or  4  If  Well  Fed. 

An  energetic  young  woman  living  just 
outside  of  N.  Y.  writes  : 

"  I  am  at  present  doing  all  the  housework 
of  a  dairy  farm,  caring  for  2  children,  a  veg- 
etable and  flower  garden,  a  large  number  of 
fowls,  besides  managing  an  extensive  ex- 
change business  through  the  mails  and  pur- 
suing my  regular  avocation  as  a  writer  for 
several  newspapers  and  magazines  (design- 
ing fancy  work  for  the  latter),  and  all  the 
energy  and  ability  to  do  this  I  owe  to  Grape- 
Nuts  food. 

"It  was  not  always  so,  and  a  year  ago 
when  the  shock  of  my  nursing  baby's  death 
utterly  prostrated  me  and  deranged  my 
stomach  and  nerves  so  that  I  could  not 
assimilate  as  much  as  a  mouthful  of  solid 
food,  and  was  in  even  worse  condition  men- 
tally, he  would  have  been  a  rash  prophet 
who  would  have  predicted  that  it  ever 
would  be  so. 

"Prior  to  this  great  grief  I  had  suffered 
for  years  with  impaired  digestion,  insomnia, 
agonizing  cramps  in  the  stomach,  pain  in 
the  side,  constipation,  and  other  bowel  de- 
rangements; all  these  were  familiar  to  my 
daily  life.  Medicines  gave  me  no  relief— 
nothing  did,  until  a  few  months  ago,  at  a 
friend's  suggestion,  I  began  to  use  Grape- 
Nuts  food,  and  subsequently  gave  up  coffee 
entirely  and  adopted  Postum  Food  Coffee  at 
all  my  meals. 

"To-day  I  am  free  from  all  the  troubles  I 
have  enumerated.  My  digestion  is  simply 
perfect.  I  assimilate  my  food  without  the 
least  distress,  enjoy  sweet,  restful  sleep,  and 
have  a  buoyant  feeling  of  pleasure  in  my 
varied  duties.  In  fact  I  am  a  new  woman, 
entirely  made  over,  and  I  repeat,  I  owe  it  all 
to  Grape-Nuts  and  Postum  Coffee."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

There's  a  reason.  Read  the  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


THROUGHOUT  THE  HOME 


Sanitation,   Comfort  and   Pride  of  Possession  follow  the  installation    of    ".Standard"    One-Piece 
Baths,    One-Piece    Lavatories    and    Closets,    and    One-Piece    Kitchen    and    Laundry    Tubs. 

"•Standard*  Porcelain  Enameled  Ware  is  non-porous  and  has  the  snow  white  purity  of  china 
— the  strength  of  iron,  and  is  the  only  equipment  fulfilling  every  requirement  of  modern  sanitation. 
"Standard"  Porcelain  enameled  closets  are  of  the  highest  and  most  modern  construction,  and  are 
sanitarily  perfect.  They  are  made  in  one  piece  and  enameled  inside  as  well  as  out,  and  are 
absolusely  non-porous  and  impervious  to  the  action  of  sewer-gas,  dirt  and  disease  germs.  A  home 
equipped  throughout  with  "Standard"  Ware  is  a  joy  and  the  pride  of  the  occupant  or  owner. 


Our  book  "MODERN  BATHROOMS"  tells  you  how 
to  plan,  buy  and  arrange  your  bathroom  and  illus- 
trates many  beautiful  and  inexpensive  looms,  showing 
the  cost  of  each  fixture  in  detail,  together  with  many 
hints  on  decoration,  tiling,  etc.  It  is  the  most  com- 
plete and  beautiful  book  let  on  the  subject  and  con  tains 
100  pages.  "MODERN  BATHUOOMS"  gives  prices 
in  detail  and  full  information  regarding  interiors 
shown  in  this  advertisement.  Sent  for  Scents  postage. 


CAUTION  :  Every  piece  of  ".Standard*  Ware  bears 
our  '.Standard"  "Ureen  and  Gold  "  guarantee  label,  and 
has  our  trade-mark  "Standard*  cast  on  the  outside. 
Unless  the  label  and  trade-mark  are  on  the  fixture,  it 
is  not  "Standard"  Ware.  Refuse  substitutes— they  are 
all  inferior  and  will  cost  you  more  in  the  end.  The 
word  "Standard  is  stamped  on  all  of  our  nickled  brass 
fittings;  specify  them,  and  see  that  you  get  the 
genuine  trimmings  with  your  bath  and  lavatory,  etc. 


Standard SanttairglDfo.Cfc,  Dept.  35,  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York  :    "Standard"  Building;,  35-37  West  31st  Street 
London,  England,  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C. 


.-Hie.  r" 
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From  factory  direct  to  you 


Will  you  pay  $1.90  for  a  hundred  "Key- West  Havana  Seconds  "—cigars  made  of  the  quality  of 
tobacco  used  in  cigars  that  sell  over  the  counter  at  "  3  for  a  quarter  "  and  for  which  any  cigar  dealer 
would  gladly  pay  you  5%c.  apiece?  Made  of  Key- West  shorts,  which  is  the  trade  name  of  tobacco  leaf 
that  is  too  short  to  roll  into  the  high-priced  cigars.  It  doesn't  make  a  pretty  cigar,  but  you  don't  smoke 
looks— so,  after  all,  the  tobacco  is  just  the  same.  The  finest  Key-West  Havana  Shorts— no  cigar  shorter 
than  ii4  inches,  some  even  longer — hand-made  and  money  back  if  you  aren't  elated.  This  is  one  of 
our  great  values— to  introduce  our  method  of  selling  from  factory  direct  to  the  smoker  at  factory  prices. 

None  sold  after  June  1st  at  this  price 
and  not  more  that  100  to  one  smoker 

Send  $1.90  for  100.    We  reserve  the  right,  however,  to  return  your  order  and  refund  your  money  after 
a  certain  quantity  of  this  brand  is  sold,  as  this  price  is  made  just  to  "  get  acquainted." 

THE  EDWIN  CIGAR  CO.,  Dept.  K,  64-66-68  West  125th  St.,  New  York 

References  :  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  Uniud  States  Exchange  Bank,  N.  Y.,  Dun  and  Bradstreet's. 
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winches  ter 


32  and  .35  Caliber  Self-Loading  Rifles 

The  Winchester  Model  1905  Self-Loading  Rifle  is  not  cumbersome, 
complicated  and  unsightly  like  most  other  self-loading  firearms, 
but  a  simple,  handsome,  well-balanced  gun.     The  Winchester  self- 
loading  system  permits  rapid  shooting  with  great  accuracy  and  on 
account  of  the  novelty  and  ease  of  its  operation  adds  much  to 
the  pleasure   of  rifle  shooting   either   at  target  or  game. 
For  certain  kinds  of  hunting  where  the  quarry  is  gen- 
erally shot  on  the  run,  the  Winchester  Self-Loading 
Rifle  is  particularly  well  adapted.     The  .32  and  .35 
Caliber  cartridges  that  the  Model  1905  handles  are 
of  the  modern   smokeless  powder   type  and  give 
^excellent  penetration  and  great  shocking  effect 
pn  animal  tissue.     Winchester  guns  and  Win- 
Chester  ammunition  are  made  for  one  another. 

FREE  ■    Send  name  and  address  Jot  large  illustrated  catalogue 
describing  all  our  guns 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

NEW   HAVEN.  CONN. 


REAL  NAIL 
SERVICE 

Yonr  offiee  efficiency  is 
determined  by  your  "mail" 
I.  e.,  the  way  your  Brains 
are  pnt  through  your  Type- 
writer. If  you  lack  either, 
the  other's  small  value.  The 
best  commercial  brains  in 
the  world  have  decided  the 

VISIBLE 
WRITING 


Underwood 
Typewriter 


does  the  best  work 
in  the  shortest  time 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER  CO. 

241  Broadway.  New  York. 


HOME  STUDY 
COURSES 


oT 


,TJR  School  affords 
tbe  home  student 
an  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue a  Complete  High 
School  Course  under 
professors  in  leading 
American  colleges 
and  universities.  The 
Courses  in  English 
are  given  by  Prof, 
(icnung,  of  Amherst. ; 
History,  by  Prof. 
Wells,  of  Yale ;  Latin, 
by  Prof.  Harkness,  of 
Brown;  Greek,  by 
Prof.  Chase,  of  Har- 
vard. An  eminent 
specialist  is  at  the 
head  of  every  depart- 
ment. 
Students  may  regis- 
ter at  any  time  and  may  take  up  complete  courses 
or  pursue  special  branches.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  students  preparing  for  college.  We  also 
offer  instruction  in  Commercial  and  Normal 
Branches. 

Every  reader  of  The  Digest  who  is  interested 
in  home  study  and  »orrespondence  teaching  is 
invited  to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  eighty-page 
catalogue  and  full  information  in  regard  to  our 
home  study  courses. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  29,  Springfield,  Mass. 


John 


Professor  of  Euglish. 


Ph.D. 


2 


develops  nearly  3 


Reversible  engine.  Jump  spark. 
Perfect  lubrication.  Crank  Shaft, 
drop  forged  eteel.      Con- 
necting rod,  bronze.    Pis- 
tons  ground    to  fit.      All 
bearings    either   bronze  or  best 
babbitt.  Best  material  and  work- 
manship throughout.    Get  price! 
onlV,  4  and  7  II.  P.  Engines. 

GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY. 


Dept.  *•'. 
Detroit,Hieh.,U.S.A 


>theLAWhome 

*£jT     AS  LINCOLN  DID. 

^f^f^sw       The  Home  Law  School  Series 

Now  complete,  prepares 

ambitious    students  for 

the  Bar,  any  state;  covers 

Theory  &  Practice  author- 

,     itatively, simply.  Marks 

^FPIFSi       an  epoch.  First  few  setsat 

gy         V     SPECIAL  PRICE.  Write 

FREDERICK  J.  DRAKE  &  CO. 

206  E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 


On    Approval,   Freight    Paid    feecrtion  SI -00 


without 
Door 


It  prow«t  with 
your  library. 
1 1  flta  any  apace. 


$1.75 

*»  Sectional 
Bookcase 

Pronounced  the  Best  by  Us  Thousands  of  Csers 


with 
Door 


The  Lundstrom  cases  are  made  under  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  factory, 
and  the  entire  production  is  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  That  is  the 
reason  we  can  offirthem  at  such  reasonable  prices.  In  purchasinga  Lund- 
Btrom  Sectional  Bookcase  you  are  not  helping  to  test  a  doubtful  experi- 
ment but  are  getting  an  article  which  time  and  experience  have  proven  a 
wonderful  success.  Our  sectional  bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  of  un- 
divided attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.  Every  book  section  1ms 
noo-blndlnc,  disappearing  kI««  <>'<«r  and  is  highly  finished  in  Sofia  Oak. 
Tops  and  bases,  81.no  each.    Write  for  illuttrntrd  catalogue  No.  85D, 

ALL  GOODS  SOI.l)  DIRECT  FKOJ1  FACTORY  ONLY 


The  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Mfrs.  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinet 


where,  according  to  the  Jeweler's  Circular  Weekly,  it. 
will  probably  remain  permanently.  This  description 
of  the  clock  is  given  in  the  Youth's  Companion. 

August  Noll's  clock  is  an  astronomical  timepiece,, 
and  almost  surpasses  in  ingenuity  of  construction, 
variety  of  mechanism,  and  number  of  figures  not  only 
the  famous  clocks  of  Prague  and  Goslar,  but  even  the 
renowned  masterpiece  of  Isaac  Habrecht,  the  wonder 
of  the  Strasburg  Cathedral. 

The  case,  of  walnut  wood,  about  fourteen  feet  high, 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  deep,  is  fashioned  in 
the  form  of  a  church  of  the  early  Renaissance  style, 
of  harmonious  design,  and  pleasing  to  the  esthetic- 
sense.  The  calendar  mechanism,  rollers,  chimes,  and 
striking  works  are  arranged  to  work  for  one  hundred 
years.  During  a  whole  century  the  clock  will  show 
not  only  the  seconds,  minutes,  quarter-hours,  and 
hours,  the  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years,  but  also 
the  movable  festivals  of  the  Christian  year.  The 
different  days  and  seasons  are  introduced  by  proces- 
sions of  appropriate  figures,  skilfully  carved,  accom- 
panied by  music,  with  bugle  solos  and  watchmen's 
horns,  or  with  cock  crow  and  cuckoo  calls. 

The  center  is  occupied  by  an  artistically  decorated 
and  illuminated  chapel,  whose  doors  open  every 
morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and  bring  to  view  a  congre- 
gation of  worshipers  in  the  Black-Forest  costume, 
who  file  past  the  altar  amid  the  strains  of  a  choral. 
Once  every  hour  the  figure  of  Death  appears  at  the 
left  side  wing,  and  figures  representing  the  four  ages 
of  man  pass  by  him;  at  the  same  time  the  twelve 
apostles  are  seen  passing  before  the  figure  of  Christ 
in  an  attitude  of  blessing.  At  the  right  of  the  portal, 
above,  is  an  idealized  representation  of  the  four  sea. 
sons,  and  beneath,  morning  and  evening,  six  Capuchin- 
monks  march  slowly  to  the  accompaniment  of  chimes 
and  the  chords  of  a  choral,  from  their  picturesque 
forest  hermitage  to  the  church. 

The  time  is  marked  on  the  clock  face  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  central  space,  not  by  ordinary  hands,  but 
by  figures  which  spring  out  at  the  proper  moment, 
and  two  angels  strike  the  changes  on  melodious  bells. 
Below,  as  if  in  the  side  aisles  of  the  church,  the  strong 
and  carefully  constructed  mechanism  is  visible  in. 
action;  at  the  foot  is  an  astronomical  tellurium,  and 
at  the  gables  of  the  side  wings  two  large  faces  show 
the  time  in  Calcutta  and  New  York  as  compared 
with  the  Central  European  time. 


Matteucci,  the  Hero  cf  Vesuvius — Prof.   R- 

V.  Matteucci,  director  of  the  Royal  Observatory  on 
Vesuvius,  has  recently  achieved  fame  through  his 
unselfish  devotion  to  science  and  to  the  safety  of  his 
countrymen.  During  the  eruptions  of  the  volcano- 
he  remained  at  the  station  amid  danger  from  molten 
lava  and  falling  ashes,  sending  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  advice  to  the  fugitives  in  Naples.  When, 
at  last,  the  observatory  was  destroyed,  almost  over 
his  head,  he  was  the  first  to  return  to  reclaim  from 
the  ruins  the  valuable  data  he  had  collected  and  to 
assume  once  more  his  task  of  foretelling  the  vagaries 
of  the  volcano.  Of  his  work  at  the  observatory  th»» 
New  York  Sun  tells  us: 

"I  love  my  mountain  home,"  he  recently  said, 
speaking  of  his  work  there.  ' '  I  could  not  leave  her. 
I  am  wedded  to  her  forever.  My  few  friends  say  that 
her  breath  will  scorch  and  wither  my  poor  life  one  of 
these  days;  that  she  will  bury  my  house  in  streams 
of  liquid  metal  or  raze  it  to  its  foundations.  Already 
she  has  hurt  me,  has  injured  me  sorely.  Yet  I  for- 
give her;  I  wait  upon  her;  I  am  hers  always." 

Professor  Matteucci's  daily  work  at  the  observa- 
tory consists  in  observing  dynamic  and  meteorologi- 
cal" phenomena,  noting  the  movements  and  aspects 
of  the  volcano,  and  classifying  and  rearranging  all 
the  existing  and  newly  gathered  materials.  He 
usually  rises  with  or  before  the  sun,  and  does  his  own 
cooking.  Each  day  he  calculates  the  total  number 
of  explosions,  examines  and  collects  the  matter 
ejected,  and  takes  photographs  at  close  range. 

A  more  extended  narrative  of  Professor  Matteucci's 
history  appears  in  the  New  York  Times.  He  is 
credited  as  having  been  the  savior  of  Naples  from 
a   threatened   panic   which   might   have   been   even 
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At  the  Los  Angeles-San  Diego  En- 
durance Run  on  January  25th  a  regular 
stock  touring  car  was  awarded  1,000 
points  (a  perfect  score).  This  car 
travelled  172  miles  on  13  gallons  of 
gasoline  and  iA  pints  of  oil,  carrying 
four  passengers. 

This  means  that   the  run  was  made 

at    a    cost    per   passenger,    per    mile,  of 

.0051,  or  a  trifle  over  half  a  cent  a  mile. 

It  was  the  only  car  in  its  class  to  make 

va  perfect  score. 


A  Characteristic 
performance    ^ 
of  the  — 


16-20H.P. 

TOUPING    CAR  $1450 


}OH.P.  TOUPABOUT$780 


The  Maxwell  is  the  consistent  product  of  a  Doctrine  that  is  based  on  fifteen  years 

of  experience  in  motor  car  construction.     If  you  don't  know  what  this  Doctrine 

is,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  acquainted  with  it  before  buying  an  automobile. 

Multiple    Disc    Clinch-  Three  Point    Suspension    of    Motor   and 

Transmission  (Unit).    Metal  Bodies.    No  Noise.    No  Vibration. 

Write  Dept.  15  for  Catalogue 

MAXWELL-BRISCOE    MOTOR    CO. 

Members  American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers  Association. 
Office  and  Main  Plant:  TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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Pawtucket 


Agents  in  all  large  cities 


Chicago 


more  disastrous  than  the  suffering  already  endured. 
Says  the  Times: 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  (April  10  and  11) 
when  the  situation  was  such  that  even  in  Naples 
there  was  a  veritable  panic,  when  the  people  believed 
that  the  city  was  about  to  be  blotted  out,  when  the 
prisoners  in  the  jail  mutinied,  and  the  poorer  classes, 
declaring  that  the  authorities  were  to  blame  for  the 
loss  of  many  lives,  were  in  the  mood  for  any  excess,  it 
was  the  messages  from  Matteucci  that  furnished  the 
one  note  of  hope.  It  is,  indeed,  more  than  probable 
that  they  turned  the  scale  at  the  critical  moment  and 
averted  a  terrible  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  knowledge  that  this  man,  in  the  midst  of  peril 
far  greater,  indescribably  greater  than  that  of  any 
inhabitant  of  Nap'es,  remained  cool  and  full  of  faith 
that  conditions  were  about  to  grow  brighter,  must 
surely  have  served  to  calm  the  fears  of  thousands. 

"If  my  words,"  said  Matteucci  on  Wednesday 
morning,  "could  influence  the  population,  they  would 
be  words  of  encouragement  and  sympathy,  for  I  am 
most  confident  that  Vesuvius  will  soon  return  to  its 
normal  conditions." 

When  this  message  was  sent  the  outbreak  was  at, 
ts  height,  and  the  situation  of  Matteucci  and  of  the 
half-dozen  carbineers  who  shared  his  peril  in  the 
ruins  of  the  observatory  can  not  even  be  imagined. 
We  know  that  enormous  masses  of  stone  were  being 
ejected  from  the  crater ;  that  lava  was  coursing  down 
the  mountainside,  destroying  everything  in  its  path ; 
that  even  at  Naples  the  ashes  covered  everything  like 
a  snow-storm,  and  'hat  the  "scoriae,"  as  the  smaller 
stones  are  called,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  larger 
stones,  which  are  called  "bombs,"  were  falling  as  far 
away  as  Capri.  What  must  have  been  the  situation 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  center  of  the  crater? 

But  whatever  happened,  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
upset  Matteucci's  nerve.  On  Friday,  as  soon  as  it 
became  evident  that  his  prediction  had  been  accu- 
rate and  that  the  volcano  was  considerably  calmer, 
he  set  out  from  the  observatory,  not  for  Naples  to 
get  some  rest  after  his  frightful  experience,  but — up 
toward  the  crater!  ' '  At  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own 
life,"  said  the  despatches,  which  seems  superfluous 


Of  his  earlier  experiences  in  this  perilous  position 
the  Times  says  further: 

Six  years  ago  the  scientific  world  was  startled 
by  reading  that  an  observer  had  camped  for  three 
days  on  the  edge  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  while 
the  volcano  was  in  violent  eruption.  At  that  time 
the  boiling  lava  was  within  260  feet  of  the  top  of 
the  crater,  enormous  blocks  of  stone  were  thrown 
out,  and  great  quantities  of  the  scoriae.  The  ob- 
server who  camped  on  the  edge  of  the  crater  was 
Professor  Matteucci,  who  had  then  been  director  of 
the  Royal  Observatory  for  four  years. 

The  details  later  received  regarding  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  professor  only  served  to  increase  the 
general  wonder  at  his  intrepidity.  It  was  related 
how,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  camping,  not  on 
the  edge  of  the  crater,  but  on  the  mountainside 
some  distance  below,  the  volcano  threw  up  a  block 
of  stone  of  extraordinary  size.  It  rose  in  the  air 
and  came  down  within  a  few  yards  of  Matteucci. 

What  was  Matteucci  doing  in  the  mean  while? 
Running  away  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him? 
No.  He  was  standing  with  a  stop-watch  in  his 
hand,  carefully  counting  the  seconds  during  which 
the  great  mass  of  stone  remained  in  the  air.  It  was 
up  seventeen  seconds,  and,  by  weighing  the  stone 
afterward  and  going  into  various  elaborate  com- 
putations, Matteucci  was  able  to  announce  that  the 
stone,  which  had  traveled  at  the  rate  of  300  feet  a 
second,  had  been  ejected  from  the  volcano  with  a 
force  equaling  607,995  horse-power. 


PUBLISHER'S  CARD  (A  CORRECTION). 

In  the  column  immediately  preceding  advertisement  of 
the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  in  our  issue  of  April  7th,  was 
a  commendatory  estimate  of  the  skill  of  Dr.  Kellogg  and  of 
the  excellent  work  done  at  the  institution.  The  article  un- 
fortunately was  so  placed  that  it  may  have  led  some  read- 
ers to  believe  that  it  was  portion  of  the  Sanitarium  adver- 
tisement, and  hence  that  the  Sanitarium  was  responsible  for 
its  insertion.  This  was  not  true  ;  it  was  inserted  without  the 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Kellogg  or  of  the  Sanitarium.  We,  our- 
selves, were  alone  responsible.  The  statement  :  "  I  wit- 
nessed in  one  day,  in  about  two  hours,  13  surgical  opera- 
tions, requiringthe  opening  of  the  abdominal  cavity  "  should 
have  read,  "  several  0/ these  requiring  the  opening,  etc." 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY. 
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AUTO  TIRE 

Is  both 

Durable  and  Lively 

It  is  actually  the  most  durable  and  also  the  most 
lively  tire  on  the  market.  Look  at  the  section  of 
the  wearing  surface  above,  and  see  why — dense, 
tough  rubber  on  the  outside,  joined  inseparably 
to  the  soft,  resilient,  springy  rubber  which  forms 
the  inner  wall  of  the  casing. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  of  its  good  points. 

These  good  points  taken  together  do  away  with 
907c  of  all  Tire  Troubles. 

This  Tiro  won't  Creep  —  though  not  mechanically 
attached  to  the  Rim.  It  won't  Rim  Cut  or  com* off  the 
Rim  though  ridden  deflated  for  miles.  You  can  take  it  off 
or  put  it  back  in  30  seconds  with  no  tools  but  the  fingers. 

All  general  statements,  you  say,  without  proof. 
Tru3.  But  we  CAN  prove  them  and  WILL  prove 
them,  if  you'll  drop  into  one  of  our  branch  stores 
or  come  to  the  factory.  If  you  can't  do  either, 
write  us,  and  we'll  send  you  a  book  that  will  show 
you  the  why  and  wherefore  and  convince  you  that 
every  statement  made  is  GOSPEL  TRUTH. 

If  you  are  weary  of  Tire  Troubles,  givo  us  a  chance  to  con- 
Dinceyou  that  this  tire  will  wipe  them  out.  WE.CANDOIT. 

TheQoodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ,  Liberty  St.,  Akrc  n,  0. 

Branches  in  the  following  cities:  Boston,  6  Merrimac  St.; 
New  York,  cor.  Sixty-fourth  St.  and  Broadway ;  Chicago, 
110  Lake  St.;  Cincinnati,  242  E.  Fifth  St.;  St.  Louis, 
712-7H  Morgan  St.;  San  Francisco,  Geo.  P.Moore  &  Co., 
596  GoldenGate  Ave. ;  Buffalo.  719  Main  St. ;  Denver,  220 

Sixteenth  St.;  Detroit,  242  Jeflersou  Ave.;  Los  Angeles, 
California,  VV.  D.  Newerf,  932  South  Main  St. 

Bailey  "Won't  Slip"  Tread  furnished  on  Goodyear  Tires 
(all   sizes)  when  ordered. 


KFRUITBOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 


accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 

■ '  fruit.    Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distn- 
"bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana,  Mo. 
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Don't  Be  Downed 

Many  a  man,  young 
and  old,  has  given  way 
to  discouragement  be- 
cause he  thought  he  was 
"no  good,"  when  the 
trouble  was  that  he  was 
trying  to  do  the  wrong 
work. 

But  if  you  are  ambi- 
tious, intelligent,  capable 
of  development  in  sales- 
manship and  want  to  be 
your  own  man,  and  the 
wearied  man  of  no 
"job,"  then  we  can  be 
helpful  to  you  and  you 
to  us.  No  "job"  you 
ever  had  is  as  potential, 
is  as  big  for  the  future, 
as  large  in  what  it  leads 
to,  as  a  connection  with 
the  sales  department  of 
The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  and  The  Sat- 
urday   Evening    Post. 

The  commissions  are  large,  as 
large  on  new  sales  as  on  old,  pay- 
able at  once,  and  apply  alike  on 
regular  prize  distributions  of 
$ 5,000.00  a  month  and  special 
awards  of  nearly  $100,000.00  in 
the  year. 

Write  and  ask  how. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
1882-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POSITIONS  OPEN 

SALESMAN,  $1500;  Advertising  Man,  $2000; 
Cost  Clerk,  $1200;  Draughtsman,  S1500;  Man- 
ager, $3000;  Bookkeeper,  $1000;  and  over  3,000 
other  first  class  positions  now  open  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Other  opportunities  paying  $1000- 
$5000  a  year  coming  to  us  every  day.  We  will  tell 
you  frankly  what  we  have  in  your  line  if  you  will 
write  us  to-day  stating  age,  experience,  salary  and 
location  desired.  HA  l»  G  O  O  l>S,  Suite  509, 
309  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


SAVE   THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


The  car  that 
in  geared  for 
speed,  At  you 
dealer's  or 
wntc  for  / 
lowest  lac-  / 
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fur  cntnlo(rue. 


from  the  misery  of  unhealthy 
lives  by  giving  them  an  abun- 
dance of  good   out-of-doors 

exerei.se  now. 

The  "Irish    Mail" 

car  elves  e>  en  de\  elop- 

meiit  to  every   part  of 

Hie  boy's  body,    Lots 

of  Inn.     Built  low  and 

can't   upset. 

HILU8TAN1IARI)  nil,  10. 

O'J  Irish  M.i  1 1  Avvniii. 
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James  A.  Bailey,  Circus  Man. — From  a  farmer 
lad  serving  a  brutal  master,  for  S3. 25  a  month,  to 
the  headship  of  the  "Greatest  Show  on  Earth"  was 
the  range  of  the  career  of  the  late  James  A.  Bailey. 
Forty  years  of  circus  life  were  productive  of  a  varied 
store  of  anecdotes,  which  his  death  has  recalled  to 
his  former  associates.  Says  the  Xew  York  Times, 
telling  of  the  reception  of  the  news  of  his  death  among 
his  employees: 

A  remark  would  be  made  and  a  story  of  James  A. 
Bailey  straightway  recalled. 

' '  I  rem  ;mber  once  he  went  to  bid  for  a  tiger,"  said 
Hamilton,  "and  there  were  a  lot  of  other  circus 
men  all  bidding,  too.  But  one  little  man  outbid 
them  all.  He  wasn't  a  showman.  He  wasn't  going 
to  make  a  present  to  any  one  of  that  tiger.  He 
wasn't  going  to  start  a  menagerie.  Mr.  Bailey  was 
puz7led.  He  wanted  that  tiger  himself,  so  he  asked 
the  little  man  if  he  would  sell  it  back  for  what  he 
paid  for  it.  He  wouldn't.  Mr.  Bailey  asked  him 
why,  if  he  wasn't  a  showman  or  anything  in  that  line, 
he  was  so  anxious  to  keep  that  tiger. 

"'My  wife  died  last  month,'  said  the  little  man, 
'and  I'm  lonely.' 

"That  was  Mr.  Bailey's  pet  story,"  continued 
Hamilton,  "and  you  should  have  heard  him  tell  it." 

"Which  reminds  me,"  said  Mr.  Hyatt,  "of  the 
way  he  bought  things.  A  German  dealer  came  over 
the  sea  to  tell  him  about  a  big  elephant  he  wanted 
to  sell. 

"'How  big  is  it? '  asked  Mr.  Bailey. 

"The  German  got  on  the  table  and  made  a  mark 
on  the  wall  with  his  walking-stick. 

"'If  it's  as  big  as  that,'  said  Mr.  Bailey,  'I'll  give 
you  $9,000  for  it.  And  I'll  take  $100  off  for  every 
inch  it's  short  of  it,  and  put  $100  on  for  every  inch 
it  exceeds  that  height.' 

"It  was  always  Mr.  Bailey's  joke  on  himself  that 
he  had  to  pay  $50  over  the  $9,000  for  that  elephant." 

Only  one  thing  seemed  to  worry  him,  and  that  was 
that  he  could  not  live  until  April  17,  when,  following 
his  annual  custom,  he  meant  to  give  a  circus  perform- 
ance for  the  benefit  of  cripples  and  orphans.  His 
heart  had  always  been  with  the  children,  particularly 
the  helpless  ones.  This  dying  regret  of  his  was  told 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  last  night.  Mrs.  White, 
the  superintendent  of  the  wardrobe,  burst  into  tears 
and  said: 

"It  seems  only  yesterday  that  he  stood  out  in  that 
lobby  on  orphans'  day,  and  in  his  own  arms  carried 
the  poor  little  cripples  to  special  places  where  they 
wouldn't  be  in  the  crush." 

The  few  old  circus  men  who  were  told  the  news  in 
whispers  before  last  night's  performance  (for  the 
news  was  kept  from  most  of  the  performers)  showed 
a  great  deal  of  feeling.  One  of  the  old  clowns  broke 
down  completely,  and  only  stopped  sobbing  when  the 
bell  rang  and  he  had  to  run  into  the  ring  to  make 
the  people  laugh. 

The  Times  says  further: 

In  1889  Bailey  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  his 
show  to  England.  "It  can't  be  done,"  said  old 
circus  men.      "The  task  is  too  big." 

"Yes,"  replied  Bailey  "even  the  military  authori- 
ties say  that  it  is  impossible,  but  I'm  going  to  show 
them  something  " 

Bailey  arranged  for  travel.  The  work  of  putting 
the  show  on  a  steamer  was  a  spectacle  Freight  cars 
and  elephants  were  lifted  by  cranes  and  lowered  into 
the  holds  of  vessels.  Every  conceivable  bit  of  circus 
paraphernalia  was  loaded  between  decks,  and  the 
show  sailed.  Bailey  toured  England  for  a  year, 
and  the  English  flocked  to  his  entertainments.  When 
he  left  them  they  told  him  to  come  back  again.  He 
promised  that  he  would,  for  he  loved  England,  and 
bad  incorporated  his  circus  under  the  English  laws. 
1  hat  incorporation  showed  some  of  Bailey's  quality 
of  finesse,  for  in  incorporating  the  circus  in  England 
he  paved  the  way  for  clear  transportation  from  point 
lo  point,  and  arranged  the  agreement  in  such  a  way 
that  no  other  circus  could  compete  with  him  there. 


Sherlock  and  the  Typewriter. — An   interesting 
ImI  ol  legal  astuteness  is  given    in   the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning   Post.      In    connection    with    the  indictment  of 
the   late   Senator   Mitchell,    accused   with   others  of 
Readers  of  The  Literary  DIGEST  are  aeL3d  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


ROBERTS' 
Smoke  Talks 

Here  We  Have  the  Third 

LET  us  admit  that  your 
v  cigar  dealer  is  honest. 
What  does  he  say  when  you 
ask  him  for  a  fresh  cigar? 
He  may  say,  "  Sorry,  but  I 
haven't  very  fresh  cigars.  It 
takes  some  time  to  get  the 
cigars  from  the  factory  to  the 
consumer."  And  so  we  see 
that  the  jobber  and  retailer 
not  only  add  lo  the  cost  of  a 
cigar,  but  take  away  from 
its  flavor.  The  best  cigar 
on  earth  if  kept  long  enough 
will  turn  into  a  cross  between 
rattan  and  hemp-rope. 

Our  cigars  are  made  of 
imported  Havana  tobacco, 
both  wrapper  and  filler ;  man- 
ufactured here  in  Tampai 
amid  favorable  climatic 
conditions. 

Buy  your  cigars  fresh — 
from  the  maker.  Buy  them, 
from  us  —  who  make  good 
cigars.  This  way  saves 
flavor  and  saves  money.  We 
want  you  to  try  our  proposi- 
tion at  our  risk. 

Write  ns  today,  using  your  busH 
ness  card  or  letter  head,  and  ask  us 
to. send  you  100  cigars.  Tell'  us 
whether  you  want  mild,  medium  or 
strong  cigars,  and  don't  seiut  us  a 
single  penny  with  your  order.  We 
will  send  you  the  cigars  and  prepay 
the  express  charges. 

Smoke  ten  of  the  cigars  and  then 
within  ten  days  simply  remit  the 
price,  $5.50,  or  return  t'.  e  remain- 
ing ninety  cigars  at  our  expense. 

Whatever  happens,  you  win  T 
Either  you  smoke  ten  cigars  at  our 
expense,  or  else  you  get  good  cigars 
at  "poor-cigar  prices."  "Do  it  Bow.*' 

We  are  not  a  mere  mail  order 
house.     We  are  manufacturers. 

If  you  question  our  responsibility 
look  us  up  in  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

J.  W.  Roberts  &  Son 
Department  "G,"  Tampa,  Florida  Clear  Havana  Smoker. 
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cost,  and  always  increasing  value  of  securities ,  enable 
us  to  distribute  a  larger  proportion  of  the  earnings 
of  safely  invested  funds  than  small  investors  usually 
secure-  5  per  cent,  instead  of  j'2  or  4  per  cent. 
Full  intormation  concerning  the  Company  —  its 
strength,  reputation  and  record,  its  investors  and 
borrowers,  and  its  safe  system  of  caring  for  mail 
investments  of  $25.00  and  up- 
ward, will  be  sent  on  request. 

A*..-ts       .       .      $1,750,0110 

Khtiihlixhed    Thirteen    Years 

Under  New    York  Banking   De- 
partment Supervision . 
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THE  NEW  TOBACCO  PIPE 

Diffuses  smoke  in  mouth  10  to  20  degrees  lower  than 

temperature  of  mouth. 

Popular  Grade,  51.5c;  Special  High  tirade,  $3.00 

Front  your  dealer  or  direct  postpaid . 
THE  "  A-C  "  PIPE  CO.  807  TIM ES  BLDG..N.  Y. 
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■complicity  in  land  frauds  in  Oregon,  Frank  J.  Hcney, 
the  prosecuting  attorney,  made  use  of  a  typewriter 
to  secure  important  evidence. 

Part  of  Mitchell's  defense  was  that  he  had  made  a 
written  agreement  with  his  law  partners,  long  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  acts  charged  against  him,  which 
stated  that,  owing  to  his  position  as  Senator,  he  would 
in  no  way  participate  in  cither  the  work  or  the  profit 
accruing  from  the  land  cases  on  which  the  indict 
ment  was  finally  based.  The  contention  of  the  pros- 
ecution was  that  this  agreement  had  been  antedated 
and  that  it  was  really  a  subterfuge  to  let  Mitchell  out 

Heney  examined  the  agreement,  which  was  type- 
written. If  the  date  was  correct,  it  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  relieving  Mitchell  from  the  charges 
against  him.  Heney  looked  at  the  paper  carefully. 
He  found  that  the  words  "legitimate,"  "salary,"  and 
"constituent"  were  misspelled.  The  copyist,  or 
original  typewriter,  had  spelled  them  "ligitimate,' 
"salery"  and  "constituant." 

Mitchell's  contention,  of  course,  was  that  the  paper 
had  been  drawn  before  he  went  to  Washington. 
Heney  knew  better.  He  called  before  the  grand 
jury  a  man  associated  with  Mitchell  in  Washington, 
who  had  been  with  him  only  since  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington. This  man  was  a  typewriter.  Heney  took 
him  before  the  grand  jury  and  dictated  to  him  for  fif- 
teen minutes,  using  the  words  "legitimate,"  "salary" 
and  "constituent"  half  a  dozen  times.  When  the 
typewritten  sheets  were  shown  to  the  grand  jury  it  was 
found  that  the  words  had  been  spelled  "ligitimate," 
"salery"  and  "constituant"  every  time  the  type- 
writer  had  written  them. 

Heney  showed  this  to  the  typewriter,  who  confessed 
to  his  part  in  the  work,  and  the  indictment  followed. 
The  paper  had  been  written  in  Washington  and  for- 
warded to  Oregon  after  the  charges  against  Mitchell 
had  come  to  a  head. 


A  Superfluity  of  Deaths. — In  the  "Remi- 
niscences" of  Sir  Henry  Hawkins,  quoted  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  American  Law  Review,  there  are  some 
amusing  stories  of  the  vagaries  of  jury  decisions.  One 
of  these  stories  will  bear  repetition.  "The  evidence 
was  irresistible,"  says  Sir  Henry,  "and  the  case  one  of 
inexcusable  brutality." 

The  man  had  been  tried  for  the  murder  of  his 
father  and  mother,  and,  as  I  said,  the  evidence  was 
too  clear  to  leave  a  doubt  as  to  his  guilt. 

The  jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict,  and 
were  away  so  long  that  the  judge  sent  for  them  and 
asked  if  there  was  any  point  upon  which  he  could 
enlighten  them.  They  answered  no,  and  thought 
they  understood  the  case  perfectly  well. 

After  a  great  deal  of  further  consideration  they 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  "Not  Guilty." 

The  judge  was  angry  at  so  outrageous  a  violation 
of  their  plain  duty,  and  did  what  he  ought  not  to 
have  done — namely,  asked  the  reason  they  brought 
in  such  a  verdict,  when  they  knew  the  culprit  was 
guilty  and  ought  to  have  been  hanged. 

"That's  just  it,  my  lord,"  said  the  foreman  of  this 
distinguished  body,  "I  assure  you  we  had  no  doubt 
about  the  prisoner's  guilt,  but  we  thought  there  had 
been  deaths  enough  in  the  family  lately  and  so  gave  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 


MORE  OR    LESS  PUNGENT. 

She  Paid  the  Paint  Bill. — In  Brookline,  a  short 
time  ago,  a  woman  was  brought  into  court,  charged 
with  intoxication.  She  was  fined  $10,  and  as  she 
arose  she  said  to  the  judge:  "Well,  I  suppose  you 
need  this  $10  to  help  paint  your  house." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  his  honor;  "I  think  you  had  better 
give  me  $5  more,  and  I  guess  I'll  paint  the  blinds." 
The  fine  was  promptly  made  $15. — The  Green  Bag. 


They  Were  not  Joined   by  the  Almighty. — 

One  of  the  witnesses  called  in  a  Chicago  divorce  case 
last  year  was  a  highly  respected  clergyman  in  the 
Windy  City.  According  to  one  of  the  counsel  in 
the  case,  the  following  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween the  judge  and  the  minister.  Said  his  Honor: 
"Dr.   Blank,  if   you   were   on   the  bench   in   my 


MONESSEN,  PA. 

THE  CITY  OF  INDUSTRIES 


Eight  years  ago  a  number  of  Pittsburgh's 
most  prominent  business  men  and  bankers  got 
together  under  the  name  of  the  East  Side  Land 
Company,  and  founded  the  town  of  Monessen 
on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  River  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district. 

Several  mills  and  factories  were  immediately 
established  and  the  town  grew  rapidly,  yet 
substantially. 

Monessen  now  has  a  population  of  10,000  and 
is  a  wide  awake,  bustling  city,  with  prosperous 
and  increasing  industries,  which  give  it  perman- 
eticy  and  assure  substantial  growth. 

Real  estate  values  have  increased  steadily 
ever  since  the  town  was  founded — lots  in  the 
central  part  having  enhanced  at  the  rate  of  in 
per  cent,  per  year  for  eight  years. 

This  is  rapid  growth,  but  it  has  been  substan- 
tial— nothing  of  a  boom  or  mushroom  nature 
about  it— just  a  natural  development  to  meet 
existing  needs. 

Monessen  is  an  industrial  town,  and  as  its  in- 
dustries increase  the  town  grows.  Its  industries 
are  large  and  varied.  It  is  not  a  one-industry 
town,  but  has  a  diversity  of  interests,  which 
lends  stability  and  assures  continued  prosperity. 

Monessen  is  the  greatest  money-making  town 
on  the  Monongahela  River.  It  is  right  in  the 
center  of  the  richest  and  most  cheaply  mined 
coal  fields  in  the  world. 

The  pay  roll  of  its  industries  exceeds  $4,000,- 
000  each  year. 

Its  street  car  lines  tap  several  of  the  most 
thriving  towns  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Monessen  is  on  the  P.  &  L.  E.  division  of  the 
great  New  York  Central  Railroad  lines.  Trans- 
portation facilities  are  exceptionally  good,  and 
the  tonnage  tariff  is  the  same  as  that  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  deposits  in  Monessen  banks  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  million  dollars. 

There  is  work  for  everybody  who  wants  work, 
and  at  good  wages. 


Monessen  is  the  home  of  the  American  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Company;  the  Pittsburgh  Steel 
Company  ;  the  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Com- 
pany; Carnegie  Steel  Company  ;  Monessen 
Foundry;  the  Seamless  Tube  Company  of 
America  and  the  Monessen  Brewery — employ- 
ing in  all  over  6,000  men.  The  majority  of  these 
are  skilled  workmen  earning  high  wages. 

Monessen  has  paved  streets,  city  water,  elec- 
tricity, natural  gas,  telephone  and  telegraph. 

Property  that  sold  for  $10  a  foot  front  from 
five  to  seven  years  ago,  is  selling  today  at  $100 
per  foot  front  and  upward.  That's  the  history 
of  this  remarkable  industrial  town. 

But  how  can  all  this  interest  you  ? 

In  just  this  way:— 

Monessen's  rapidly  increasing  population  is 
making  a  constant  and  pressing  demand  for 
building  lots — and  we  have  the  lots — the  best 
lots  to  be  had — in  fact  the  only  available  vacant 
lots  in  the  town.  These  lots  are  large  and  well 
located,  and  are  right  in  line  for  rapid  increase 
in  value. 

We  believe  that  they  will  be  worth  at  least  25 
per  cent,  more  by  this  time  next  year.  The 
town  is  bound  to  grow  and  a  25  per  cent,  in- 
crease is  quite  conservative  as  compared  to  that 
ftf  the  past  few  years.  Every  lot  we  have  sold 
has  increased  in  value  and  made  money  for  the 
purchaser. 

You  can  buy  these  lots  now  by  mail  on  easy 
payments.  Some  of  the  lots  are  as  low  as  $100. 
From  that  the  prices  increase  by  slow  degree 
up  to  $800. 

If  you  have  a  few  dollars  to  invest  profitably, 
write  us.  We  want  to  tell  you  more  about 
Monessen — its  history,  its  present  flourishing 
condition  and  its  bright  prospects  for  future 
development. 

You  will  be  interested  whether  you  finally  de- 
cide to  invest  with  us  or  not. 

Write  to  day. 


EAST  SIDE  LAND  CO. 

Founders  of  Monessen  1503  DONNER  AVENUE,  MONESSEN,  PA. 

REFERENCES  :    Farmer's  Deposit  National  Bank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Union  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
First  National  Bank,  Monessen,  Pa.;  Monessen  Savings  and 
Trust  Company,  Monessen,  Pa. 


The  ARDREY  Vehicle  Washer 


1    i>M,,;Tre 

•  A  ■  1*  1 1     * 


Pat.    Aug,  15,  1905. 
Fill  wash  any  vehicle  easily  and  perfectly 
—no  cold,    wet  hands— solid   brass— fits  ordi- 
nary hose— quickly  attached— will  not  scratch 
varnish       Prepaid  $3.00.      Booklet  Free. 

AUDREY  VEHICLE  WASHElt  CO. 
1S9C  Main  St.  E.  Ilochesler,  N.  T. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  WRITER 

We  can  aid  you  to  find  a  market  for  anything  you  write 
MSS.  SUCCKSSVITLLY  PLACED, 

Criticised,  Revised,  Typewritten. 
References:   Edwin  Markham,   Margaret  E.   Sangster 
and  others.    Established  1890.    Send  for  leaflet  L. 

UNITED  LITERARY  PRESS  »*&**$& 


Ridpath  Free   Coupon 

This  coupon  costs  you  nothing  but  a  postage 
stamp  mid  will  place  you  under  no  obligation 
whatever.      It  will  be  our  pleasure  to  mail  ^y  - 
you  a  beautiful  specimen    page   pamphlet  ^^  «* 
of   Ridpath's  History  of  the  World  and     .^r^L*  * 
write    you    our    special    offtr   to  The 
Literary  Digest    readers  (see   full-  ,^»-»-.^oa 
page  announcement  April  21).    The  ^^Tf^^^^r        ' 
sample  pages  will  greatly  interest  J^Tr^~.^r    Tree 
you.    They    contain  the  "  Race  ^r    \J \^r  Q   upon 
Chart "  tracing  all  races   to    ^^rth    .^r 
the  parent  stock,    map  of    ^ ^^^fc^Vfestern  New». 
China    and     Japan,    dia-     ^T*J± .    j^r\«\yrr  t»„,.cialion 
gram  of  Panama  Canal   .^•'VC'^fr     201  "»1"",»orn  St. 
in    colors     and    text   ^dj^      ^^T  Chleapo 

pa'-res     from     the   .^^^X    ^r  Please  mail  without 

greatest  history   ^F yt  ^^r    '",r '°  n:e  Ri'lpath  Sample 
ever    written.    ^^T   Q  .^r     Paees  and  full  particulars. 

Send  this   . 
Coupon  ^T^  ^ 

NOWx^Cf^   Address 

"ou  need  not  clip  coupon  if  you  mention 
Liteiaby  Digest 


Reader,  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  wfcC3  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Most  Satisfactory  Light 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  not  the  only  method  of  lighting  your  home,  but,  taken  all  in  all,  it  is  the 
most  satisfactory. 

For,  while  it  floods  your  room  with  the  finest,  softest  and  most  restful  light,  making  the 
home  more  cosy  and  inviting,  it  requires  almost  as  little  attention  as  gas  or  electric  light,  is  as 
simple  and  convenient  to  operate  as  either  and  a.ctvia.Ily  costs  less  to  burn  than  the 
\      ordinary  troublesome  old-style  lamp. 
l        Our  catalogue  "47"  'vsent  free  on  request)  explains  how  a  new  principle  applied  to  burning 
\  common  kerosene  has  so  completely  done  away  with  all  the  smoke,  odor,  and  bother  of  ordi- 
nary lamps  that  such  people  as  ex-Pres    Cleveland, 
the    Rockefellers,    Carnegies,    Cookes,    etc.,  who 
wouldn't  think  of  using  ordinary  lamps,  have  chosen 

The 


Angle  L©Linp 


for  lighting  their  homes  and  estates  in  preference  to 
gas  or  electricity,  gasoline,  acetylene,  or  any  other 
method  of  lighting. 

This  catalog  tells  how  the  special  Angle  burner 
and  the  shape  of  the  glassware  ( see  above  illustra- 
tion) give  combustion  so  perfect  that  the  Angle 
Lamp  never  smokes  or  smells  whether  burned  at 
full  height  or  turned  low  ;  why  the  lamp  is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas  ;  the  advantage  of  having  the  under- 
shadow  of  other  lamps  c'one  away  with  completely  ;  also  why  the  Angle  Lamp  burns  1-3  to  1-2  less  oil  than  any 
other  for  the  same  amount  of  light.     And  then  offers  you  a 

T  A  l^-a  mrc'  T**ia  1  ^m'  ''  *^oe3  ninre — gives  you  the  benefit  of  our  ten  years'  experience  with  all  lighting  methods.  Before 
•  /U  UoyS  M  I  lull  vou  forget  it — before  you  turn  over  this  leaf — write  for  catalog  "47"'  listing  32  varieties  of  The  Angle 
Lamp  from  $1.80  up.      THE  A.At.LK  MF<i.  CO.,  78-80  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


HOW  MUCH  IS  || 

YOUR  MONEY  EARNING? 


5j\t  is  paid  by  this  company  on 
m  U  deposits  subject  to  withdrawal 
v»^^  at  any  time.  Interest  is 
Mf  a  computed  from  the  day  the 
I  m\Jr  deposit  is  received  until  it  is 
W  withdrawn — interest    checks 

being     mailed,    or    added    to 
your  deposit  as  you  desire    every    six    months. 

On  money  *y  *.•  deposited  for  a 
period  of  two  years  £^W  interest  is  paid.  All 
deposits  are  abso-  I  I  l(J  lutely  secured  by 
first  mortgages  o n  \^  *  improved  real 
estate  deposited  with  one  of  the  strongest  trust 
companies  in  Baltimore — nothing  could  be  safer. 


Write  to-day  for  the  Booklet 


CALVERT    MORTGAGE    &    DEPOSIT    CO. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  RARE 
TOBACCO 

The  unapproached 
natural  flavor  of  Pied- 
mont North  Carolina 
irown  tobacco,  careful 
selection  and  blending 
of  the  leaf  by  experts, 
and  perfect  Method  in 
which 

French's  Mixture 

is  matured   are   the 
reasons  why  it  is 

The  Aristocrat  of  Smoking  Tobacco 

Hnd  such  a  deliciously  fragrant,  soothing  smoke. 
Milft. rich, mellow  anil  never  bites  the  tongue- 
Purest  and  highest  grade  smoking  tobacco  made.  Not 
sold  to  dealers,  but  to  you  direct,  in  perfect  condition. 
Send  10  rents,  silver  or  stamps,  for 
a  large  sample  pouch    and    booklet 

FRENCH  TOBACCO  CO.  Dept.  F,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


BEST  200  RECIPES 


FREE! 


THE  ENTERPRISING   HOUSEKEEPER 

A  famous  book  of  tested,  economical 

ipi 

bTi 
send    it    free 
name  and  address. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  Pa.. 
2409  N.  3rd  St..    Philadelphia,    V.  S.  A. 


recipes  and   illustrated  kitchen  helps, 
published  to  sell  at  25c.     We  will 
Just    send    your 


TOUR    LOVING   NELL.      Letters   from    the    Paris] 
and  Vienna   Music   Studios,    by    Mrs.    Nelly    Gore. 
i2mo,  cloth,  231  pages,   illustrated.     $1.00  net.       Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


IN  THE  CELTIC  PAST.  Irish  legends,  mythology 
and  folk-lore,  by  Anna  Macmanus  (Ethna  Carberry). 
i2mo,  cloth,  120  pages.  75c  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


CRYSTAL 

Domino 

SUGAR 


•^% 


HAVEMEYERSatlMR- 


««. 


.__ 

Triumph 
in 

Sugar 

Making! 


old  only  in  5 lb.  sealed  boxes! 


IMAGINATION  COULD  NOT  CONCEIVE  OF  A  HANDIER  AND  PRETTIER  FORM  THAN  IS  PRESENTED  IN  "CRYSTAL  DOMINO  SUGAR"  ^1 
NEITHER  CQUID  THE  MOST  PARTICULAR  PEOPLE  ASK  FOR  MORE  PERFECT  PURITY  OR  ECONOMICAL  PEOPLE  FOR  LESS  WASTE .   11 


HIGHEST  GRADE  IN  THE  WORLD.  BEST  SUGAR  FOR  TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

ox<)  By  grocers  everywh e re.  cs^g) 


stead,  and  were  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  would  you  grant  this  divorce?" 

"Assuredly  I  would,  your  Honor,'  replied  the 
clergyman,  without  the  least  hesitation. 

"But,"  said  the  judge,  "how  do  you  reconcile  this 
assertion  with  the  injunction  of  Scripture,  'Whom 
God  has  joined  let  no  man  put  asunder'?" 

"Your  Honor,"  responded  the  minister,  with  con- 
vincing gravity,  "I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  Al- 
mighty never  joined  this  couple." — Harper's  Weekly' 

Keason  Enough. — Jim — "I  hear  Bill  has  quit  the 
sailor's  life." 

Tim — "Yes,  the  captain  got  mad  the  other  day  and 
knocked  the  tar  out  of  him."- — Princeton  Tiger. 


Peace  in  the  Philippines. — It  is  said  that  not 
long  ago  a  War  Department  official  was  approached 
by  a  man  who  was  thinking  of  moving  to  the  Philip- 
pines to  enter  business. 

"I  would  like  to  know  the  status  of  things  there 
from  a  reliable  source,"  the  man  said.  "Is  there 
now  a  condition  of  peace?" 

"Well,  not  exactly  everywhere,"  the  official  ad- 
mitted. 

"Could  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  when  peace  will 
be  established?" 

"Not  off-hand,  but  you  can  get  the  census  report 
and  figure  it  out  for  yourself,"  the  official  said,  some- 
what bitterly.  "We  estimate  that  it  requires  a 
man's  weight  in  lead  to  thoroughly  'pacify'  him, 
and  the  Quartermaster's  Office  can  furnish  you  with 
a  statement  of  ammunition  shipments." — Harper's 
Weekly. 

Relieved. — Bleeker — "Say,  old  chap,  I'm  iw 
beastly  bad  luck;  need  money  badly  and  haven't 
the  least  idea  where  I  can  get  it." 

Baxter — "Well.  I'm  glad  to  hear  that — I  thought 
perhaps  you  had  an  idea  you  could  touch  me  for  it." 
— Puck. 


An  Unscientific  Explanation. — "Why  does  a 
human  being  laugh?"  inquired  the  naturalist. 

"Usually,"  answered  the  man  with  the  weary  air, 
"to  avoid  offending  a  friend." — Washington  Star. 


Absent-minded. — ' '  Is  your  wife  entertaining  this* 
winter?" 

"No,  not  very." — Illustrated  Bits. 


Classified. — "The  automobilists  seem  to  con- 
sider that  there  are  only  two  classes  of  people  in  the 
world  besides  themselves." 

"What  are  the  classes?" 

"Those  who  can  get  out  of  the  way  in  time  and 
those  who  can't." 

"Ah,  I  see!  'The  Quick  or  the  Dead.'" — Ameri- 
can Spectator. 


A  Sure  Way. — "  What  was  it  Franklin  said?  '  If 
you'd  have  a  thing  well  done '  " 

"Tell  your  cook  you  like  it  rare,"  interrupted 
Subbubs. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Penetrating. — "Did  that  clairvoyant  tell  you. 
anything  true  about  yourself?" 

"She  certainly  did.  Before  I'd  been  there  ten 
minutes  she  told  me  somebody  was  trying  to  get  my 
money." 

"Was  there?  " 

"Yes.     She  was." — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Too  Busy  to  Define  It. — "What  is  your  defini- 
tion of  love? " 

"I  don't  know.  Every  time  the  subject  has  in- 
terested me  I  have  had  no  time  for  defining  it."' 
—  Translated  from  Le  Rire  for  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. 


Informed. — Paddy  (oblivious,  on  the  track,  with 
train  advancing) — "Where  will  I  catch  the  express 
for  Dublin?"  Stationmaster — "Ye'll  catch  it  all 
over  ye  if  ye  don't  get  off  the  line  mighty  quick.'*" 
— Punch. 


Alas,  NotSo. — "Oh,  it  must  be  fine  to  be  a  poet," 
exclaimed  the  sweet  thing. 

"It  ought  to  be  more,"  replied  the  practical  one. 
"It  ought  to  be  fine  and  imprisonment." — Mtlwau* 
kee  Sentinel. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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BOYS! 


LOOK  WHAT  YOU'RE  MISSING 

Here's  a  letter  we  received  recently: 

,  South  Carolina,  March  3 1 ,  1906. 

Literary  Digest,  New  York. 

Sirs  : -  I  send  check  for  one  dollar  and  five  cents  for 
i«  additional  copies,  making  70  copies  for  next  week. 
My  watch  is  helping  me  sell  the  Digest.  I  started  at 
3:30  yesterday  p.m.  and  finished  by  12  M.  to-day  and 
did  not  have  enough  to  supply  my  customers.  Yours 
for  business, 

LAURIE  BOGGS. 

This  boy  has  just  won  a  Gold  Watch  and 

Fob  for  selling  copies  of  The  Literary   Digest 
in  his  home  town. 

WHY  CANT  YOU  DO  LIKEWISE? 

We  allow  a  Liberal  Cash  Commission 

on  each  copy  and  give  the  best  Premiums 

besides,  as  the  above  letter  testifies.      The  work 

is  easy  and  by  our  system  any  boy  can  make 

money    and   get  the  rewards  for  merely  making 
the  effort.      WE  START  YOU  FREE. 

Write  tO-day   for  particulars  to 
Boy  Department,  The  Literary  Digest 
44  Esvst  23d  Street.  New  York  City 


^      A    Distinction    or    h     Difference.—  A  Congres* 

sional  committee  went  to  Portland,  Ore,  to  assist  in 
tin'  opening  of  the  Exposition  on  Juno  1st  last. 

There  was  a  parade  in  the  morning,  in  which  all  the 
visiting  statesmen  rode  in  carriages.  The  local  com- 
mittee brought  tin-  carriages  around  to  the  Portland 
Hotel.  The  scheme  was  to  have  two  Senators  or 
Represent  at  ives  anil  two  local  men  in  eaeli  carriage. 

After  the  Vice-President  and  his  party  had  been 
sent  away,  a  Portland  notable,  who  was  acting  as  a 
majordomo,  came  into  the  lobby  of  the  hotel,  where 
the  statesmen  were  waiting  and  bawled: 

"Two  Congressmen  and  two  gentlemen,  please!" 
— Saturday  Evening  Post. 


CLI 


Holds  firmly  to- 
gether letters,  checks 
or  papers  of  any  kind 
1  without  mutilation. 
Indestructible,  being 
nickel-plated,  will 
not  tarnish.  Sold  in 
boxes  of  100.  25c. 

Atk  your  dealer  or  sent  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price.  Send  I 
for  free  sample  envelope. 

Consolidated  Safety  Pin  Co. 

Ill  V»rr»»d  Street,         Lloomflrld,  N.J.  | 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 
Allen's    Foot -Ease,   a    powder    for^ 
the  feet.    It  cures  painful,  swollen, 
smarting,  nervous  feet,  and  instantly  1 
takes    the    sting    out    of   corns    and  < 
bunions.       It's     the    greatest! 
eomfort    iliscovery    of  the    :•-<■.. 
Allen's   Foot-Ease   make  tight-fitting' 
or  new  shoes  feel  easy.    It  is  a  certain  ( 
cure    for    ingrowing    nails,    sweating,* 
callous  and  hot,  tired,  aching  feet.    We 
have  over  30,000  testimonials.    TRY  IT  t 
TO-DAY.     Sold  by  all  Druggists  and' 
Shoe   Stores,  25c.      Do   not    aecept 
any   substitute.     Sent  by  mail   fori 
25c.  in  stamps,  t 

C'DC'C-    TRIAl,  PACKAGE 
n  [L.  C     sent  by  mail. 
MOTHER    GRAY'S     SWEET^ 
POWDERS,    the   best   medicine   fori 
feeverish,    Sickly    Children.      Sold   by< 
Druggists  everywhere.     Trial  Package 
EREE.     Address, 
ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  Le  Roy,  V.  Y. 
w> 
[Mention  this  paper.] 


"In  a  pinch, 
use  Allen's 
Foot-Ease." 


J  Makes  False  Teeth  Hold  Firmly 


Does  your  plate  drop,  get  loose,  make 
your  gums  sore  or  give  you  bad  breath? 
Are  your  gums  shrunken  or  changed  so 
that  you  think  you  needa  new  plate?  If 
so.    Dr.  Wernet's  Dental  Plate  Powder 
will   quickly  cure  the  trouble.    It  makes 
the  gums  conform,  or  grow,  into  the 
ill-fitting  plate,  making  it  better 
in  a  new  one.     Antiseptic,  too,  de- 
stroying germ  life,  keeping  the 
mouth  sweet,  cool   aud  clean. 
50c  n  box  b)  mail.     Larger  size, 
holding  3  times  the  amount,  for 
one  dollar.  Money  back,  if  wanted. 

WERNET  DKNTAL  NKIi.  CO. 
Floor  "  G,"  14(19  Arch  St.,  Phila.  I'a 


A  LITTLE  TREASURE  FUR  EVERY  HOUSEWIFE 

How  best  to  clean  every- 
thing in  and  about  the 
house.     Hundreds  of 
useful  receipts.  12mo, 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  NEW  YORK.     clot,h,75cts. 


The  Expert  Gleaner 


A  liresikfnst  Dialofr. —  Mrs.  Tai.kwords — 
'Henry,  you  were  talking  in  your  sleep  last  night." 

Henry — "Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you." 
—Smart  Set. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

April  13. — The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  is  reported 
as  practically  ended. 

President  Castro  transfers  the  executive  power  in 
Venezuela  to  Vice-President  Gomez,  and  as- 
cribes his  retirement  to  ill  health. 

April  14. — By  imperial  decree  a  committee  is 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  all  Russian  financial 
matters.  This  is  regarded  as  a  direct  blow  at 
the  power  of  the  Douma. 

April  15. — In  the  Formosa  earthquake  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  persons  are  reported  to  have 
perished  and  thousands  more  to  have  been 
rendered  homeless, 

April  17. —  Arrangements  are  completed  for  Rus- 
sia's new  loan  of  $440,000,000  at  5  per  cent, 
for  forty  years,  free  of  taxes.  France  takes 
$240,000,000,  Russia  retains  $100,000,000,  Eng- 
land takes  $66,000,000,  Austria  $23,000,000,  and 
Holland  $11,000,000. 

April  18. — The  dry  dock  Dewey  reaches  Port  Said 
on  her  voyage  to  Manila. 

Hard  fighting  occurs  near  Lens,  France,  where 
striking  miners  fiercely  resist  the  troops,  and 
many  are  injured  in  the  cavalry  charges. 

April  19. — Professor  Pierre  Curie,  who,  in  collab- 
oration with  his  wife,  discovered  radium,  is  run 
over  and  killed  by  a  wagon  on  the  Place  Dau- 
phine,   Paris. 

Domestic. 

April  13. — Greene  and  Gaynor,  indicted  seven  years 
ago  in  connection  with  fraud  on  the  Government 
at  Savannah,  are  convicted  and  fined  $575,749 
each  and  sentenced  to  four  years  in  prison. 

An  explosion  in  the  forward  turret  of  the  battle- 
ship Kearsarge  kills  two  officers  and  five  en- 
listed men,  and  injures  a  number  of  others. 

April  14.  —President  Roosevelt  delivers  the  "Muck- 
rake" speech  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  the  new  business  office  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Washington. 

April  15. — A  mob  in  Springfield.  Mo.,  lynches  three 
negroes  and  batters  down  the  jail  so  that  four- 
teen other  prisoners  escape. 

April  16 — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
cides that  a  court  must  have  jurisdiction  over 
both  parties  to  a  divorce  action,  or  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  divorce,  to  pronounce  a  decree 
which  will  be  binding  in  its  effect  in  the  courts 
of  another  State. 
Senator  Tillman  introduces  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  full  investigation  of  gifts  by  national  banks 
to  political  campaign  funds. 

April  17. — The  President  exchanges  greetings  with 
the  Emperor  and  Dowager  Empress  of  China 
over  the  new  Pacific  cable. 

Charles  E.  Hughes,  former  counsel  for  the  New 
York  Insurance  Investigating  Committee,  with 
Alexander  Simpson,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  is  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  coal-carrying  rail- 
roads for  the  Government. 

The  Rev.  A.  S.  Crapsey,  Episcopal  clergyman, 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  is  placed  on  trial  for 
heresy,  at  Batavia,  New  York. 

April  18. — Two  shocks  of  earthquake  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  several  other  California  cities  do  great 
damage.  Fire,  following,  completes  the  de- 
struction of  the  major  part  of  San  Francisco, 
rendering  thousands  homeless  and  causing  great 
loss  of  life. 
Justice  Greenbaum,  in  New  York,  dismisses  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  obtained  by  George  W. 
Perkins,  thus  requiring  him  to  stand  trial  on  a 
grand -larceny  charge  unless  the  Appellate  Di- 
vision overrules  the  Supreme  Court. 

April  19. — The  University  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
fers the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  King 
Edward  of  England. 


This 
Cushion  Sole 

Is 
Water-proof 


The  patented  Worth  Cushion  Sole  found  only  in 

Worth  Cushion  Sole 
Shoes 

is  so  constructed  that  it  is  absolutely  water- 
proof. It  is  also  a  perfect  non-conductor  of 
heat  and  cold. 

This  resilient  Cushion  Sole  fits  the  sole  of 
the  foot  like  a  glove,  sustaining  the  weight  of 
the  body  naturally  and  comfortably  and  deflect- 
ing and  absorbing  every  nerve-racking  shock 
and  jar  from  walking.  The  support  which  it 
gives  the  foot  renders  arch  supports  unneces- 
sary in  many  instances. 

The  Worth  Cushion  Sole  never  mats  down 
or  loses  this  cushioning  quality. 

Worth  Shoes  will  give  you  foot  health  and 
comfort  greater  than  you  ever  enjoyed  before. 
Write  for  descriptive  illustrated  spring  booklet 

Men's  Shoes,         $4.00  to  $5.00 
Women's  Shoes,     3.00  to     3.50 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  write  us  direct. 

THE  CUMMINGS  CO. 
4  Osborn  Bldg.  Boston,  Malt. 


7    •»'  (CARTE 


w\ 


I  Suggestions    EM        Spring 
for  llll  Dress 

Comfort  is  a  prime  consideration  during  | 
the  warm  weather  months  now  at  hand. 
*'>  Cttmfort  is  a   fundamental    principle    of  | 
' '  Flexo "    garter    construction,    and    they 
should  be  in  the  wardrobe  of  every  careful 
dresser. 

"Gfiord*  Curved  Plate  holds  the  garter  in  an  abso- 
*^Js5s£   lutely  easy  posrtion  and  permits  the  clasp  por- 

|  tioti  to  awing  freely  with  each  step  without  riibb/na. 
New,    fresh,    perspiration-proof    webbing    and 
rustless  fttt i ngs. 

j  iuy  n  button  anil  clasp  hangs  flat — cannot 
J/i&XJ/j.  chute  or  irritate  the  skin.  It's  the  only  sup- 
porter to  wear  with  knee  drawers  or  mesh  underwear. 
CJfifrgj9  comes   in  extra  lengths  Tor   stout    men 


v  ith  ou  t  ext  ra  eh  a  n 


Erern  pa i i 


I  (r>iara7}trnf .     If  your  dealer  is  on!,  we'll  send  <ipu 
I  by  return  mi.ii  1  on  receipt  of  his  name  and  25c.      Hand 
»me  ribbed  silk,  50c 

I  I.   STEIN  A   (').,  313  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  III 


DIRECT  TO  YOU  ^££7 

By  buying  direct  from  us  you 
save  dealers  profit  and  get  the 
latest,  best  and  most  durable. 
Our  $22  Runabout,  $28  Top 
Buggy  and  $42  Surrey  are 
wonders  for  cheapness. 
Our  $50  AUTO  TOP 
|Buggy  is  the  biggest  bar- 
gain of  the  season.  Other 
styles  at  lower  or  higher 
prices.  Our  free  catalog 
tells  about  our  no-money-with-order-plan,  2  years 
guaranty  and  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  Don't  buy 
a  vehicle  or  harness  until  you  have  heard  from  us. 
Write  today  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  BUCCY  &  CART  CO., 

Sta.  460  Cincinnati,  O. 
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INSIST 
GETTING 


<&kafC&rif  Old  Fashioned 

Washington  Taffy 


fcFOR  SALE  AT  ALL  OUR  STORES  fi  FIRST  CLASS  DRUGGISTS^ 
EVERYWHERE  _-*-  lQ"*"  CAKES  IN  TUBES. 


If  nut  carried  by  your  dealer  send  ten  cents  in  stamps  or 
money  to  llujler's,  ISth  St.  and  Irving  Place,  N.  Y.  i'i.y. 


^Cre&etefUr 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy  which 
for  a  quarter  century  has 
earned  unqualified  praise. 
Restf  u  1  nights  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresolene  is  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggisis. 

Send for  descriptive  booklet 
Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  |^§ 
Tablets  for  the  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  us. 
10c  in  stamps. 
THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO., 

180  Pulton  St.,  New  York 


INCOME  OF 

O    PER  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  S 100  \' 
-  OR  MORE.  WITHDRAWABLE 
AFTER  ONE  YEAR.        //. 


C  FPU  Den  by  first  mortgage  on  New 
OLUUntU  York  City  improved  rea  I 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  m  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


KN  CKERBOCKER 


COMPANY 


(Established  1883) 
38  Park  Row  New  York  City^ 


PA  E    IM  FEE    RETURNED. 

Free  opinion  as  to  Patentability.    Guide  Book 
and  list  of  Inventions   Wanted   free  to  any  address. 
Patents  secured  by  us  advertised  without  charge  in 
World's  Progress.    Sample  copy  free. 
EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  112  F  Street, Washington,  O.C. 

THE  ALTERNATE  SEX.  New  theories  relating 
to  the  female  intellect  in  man,  and  the  masculine  in 
woman,  by  Charles  Godfrey  Lf.land,  F.R  S.L.A.M., 
author  of  "The  Breitman  Ballads,"  etc.,  i2mo, 
cloth,  134  pages.  $1.00  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Climates  wear  out  Smoke.,  Spray*,  or  any  ainjle  medicine  relieve 
only  temporarily.  Our  CONNTITt'TIONAL  treatment,  founded 
1883,  is  fur  permanently  elimin:itini  the  CAI'HK  of  Aathma  unci  Hay 
Fever,  mi  thut  the  old  aymptomn  or  attack*  will  not  return.  Write 
for  HOOK  25  A,  eontaininl  report*  of  many  illuatrative  .•«•<■*  to 
prove  thia.     Mailed  FREE.     P.  IIAROI.lt  HATES,  llnffalo,  N.  T. 


the  texicographer's 
^  JTasyQhair 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  collect 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

_^£©~  The  Lexicographer  does    not  answer  any 
questions  sent  anonymously. 


"E.  S.  B.,"  Ayer,  Mass. — In  regard  to  the  word 
'rye"  used  in  Burns's  "Comin'  through  the  Rye," 
and  the  reply  given  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  April 
7,  1906.  the  Lexicographer  finds  that  there  are  two 
songs  which  have  the  same  title.  The  author  of  the 
first  song  is  unknown.  The  first  stanza  of  this  song 
ran: 

"Comin'  through  the  Rye,  poor  body, 

Comin'  through  the  Rye, 
She  draiglet  a'  her  petticoatie 

Comin'  through  the  Rye. 
Oh,  Jenny's  a'  mat,  poor  body, 

Jenny's  seldom  dry; 
She  draiglet  a'  her  petticoatie, 

Comin'  through  the  Rye." 

In  the  song  as  edited  by  Burns  this  stanza  and  the 
last  stanza  are  omitted.  The  second  stanza  of  the 
original  was  modified  by  Burns,  the  original  lines, 
reading — 

"Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 
Comin'  through  the  glen. 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body, 
Need  the  warld  ken?" 

being  changed  to 

"Gin  a  body  meet  a  bod  / 
Comin'  through  the  town, 
Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 
Need  a  body  frown?" 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  that  the  word 
Rye  in  the  original  song  referred  to  the  fording  of  the 
little  River  Rye.  The  only  reason  we  can  offer  for 
challenging  the  popular  belief  that  Burns  used  the 
word  rye  for  a  field  of  rye-grain  when  he  rewrote  the 
song  is  that  in  the  edition  before  us  the  word  Rye  is 
printed  with  a  capital  letter,  thereby  indicating  a 
proper  name,  perhaps  that  of  the  river. 

"W.  T.  G.,"  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. — "Kindly  advise 
me  where  I  can  find  authority  for  the  use  of  the  word 
bursted. ' ' 

Formerly  the  forms  bursten  and  bursted  were  quite 
common.  In  1728  Sheridan,  the  actor-lexicographer, 
wrote,  "The  dangers  portended  you  from  a  bursted 
egg";  in  1789  John  Wolcott,  better  known  as  "Peter 
Pindar,"  in  one  of  his  satires  wrote,  "She  bursted  with 
the  important  secret  soon";  in  1802  Bloomfield  wrote, 
"I  rose  at  once  and  bursted  into  tears"  (Soldier's 
Home);  in  18 17  William  Cobbctt,  the  grammarian, 
wrote,  "The  buds  of  a  lilac  are  almost  bursted,  which 
is  a  great  deal  better  than  to  say  'almost  burst'"; 
in  1826  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  in  "The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,"  wrote,  "Suchayellas  seldom  bursted  from 
human  lips"  (ch.  xvii.)  This  form,  however,  was 
temporarily  displaced  by  bursten,  which  we  find  used 
by  Carlyle  and  Canon  Farrar,  the  latter  of  whom,  in 
his  work  on  St.  Paul,  referred  to  "the  wornout  and 
bursten  condition  of  the  old  bottles."  Like  mis- 
takable,  which  was  formerly  spelt  with  an  c  following 
the  k,  the  modern  form  burst  is  an  evidence  of  sim- 
plified spelling  along  lines  of  least  resistance  due 
probably  to  phonology. 


Learn  the  Truth 

Do  you  know 

that  the  main  cause  of  unhappi- 
ness,  ill-health,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  rec- 
ords to  be  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  self  and  sex  ? 


Sexology 


Illustrated 
Contains  in  one  volume — 

Knowledge  a  Young  MaD  Should  Have. 
Knowledge.  ■  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  ;t  lather  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

By  William  //.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Rkh  Cloth  Binding,  Full  Cold  Stamp,  Illustrated,  $2.00 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Content*. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  B.    PHILADELPHIA 


Stomach   Comfort 

can  easily  be  obtained  by  tbe  use  of 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

They  are  absolutely  unmedicated. 
Prevent  fermentation,  absorb  all  gases, 
and  sweeten  the  stomach.  A  bad  com- 
plexion is  wonderfully  benefitted  by 
their  daily  use. 

For    IOC.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25fo 
box  mailed  for  trial.    Once  only. 

A.J.  Oilman,   41  Astor  House,  N. 


frtUCET    W/rtTER     MOTORS 

Large  variety.     They  attach  to  any  faucet 
instantly— run  on  20  lb?,  pressure,  but  on  80 
lbs— generate  H  to  Yi  horse  power.     Fully  il- 
lustrated and  explained  in  the  T'nion  Water 
Votor  Book,  sent  free.  Outfit  Is'o.  B.the  Union 
Hustler    motor,    cast    iron    case,    weighs    8K 
pounds,  with  emery  wheel,  polishing  and  buf- 
fing wheels,  polishing  compound,  leather 
belting,  wrench,  etc.,   complete  $3.00. 
|W|  Outfit  No.  8,  The  Edgar  power  faucet 

Isj   motor,   6  in.    wheel,  cast  iron  case  with 
*    wood    pulley,    b  lting  and  wrench  $6.00. 
For  power    purposes    such    as  running  a 
washing  machine.     Our  motors  are  indispen- 
sable about  the  home  and  factory  for  clean- 
ing and  polishing,  sharpening  and  grinding. 

Money  refunded  if  motors  are  not  satisfactory.     Order 
to-day  or  write  for  booklet. 
The  Edgar  Manufaet'g  Co.,  Dept.  B,  104  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Hal*. 


N    TO  PROVE  thatDaus'  "Tip-top 

'    is  the  best  and  simplest  device  fo 

making    lOO    Copies    from    pen 

written  and  SO  Copies  from  type 

written    original,  we  will  ship 

complete    duplicator,  cap   size. 

without    deposit,     >n    teu 

in    days'1  trial. 
Price $7.50 less  trade  CC  not 
discount  of  33H   or  «Pw  HC I 
THE     I'KI.I  \  A.  DAIJS  111  rill   trim  CO. 
Onus  Building:,  111  John  St.,  \ew  Vork  City 


SELF 


The  Real  Self — The  Supposed  Self — 
The  Self  I  Know— The  Self  I  think 
others  see — The  Self  Seen  by  others 

Do  you  know  the  difference  between  these?  Read 
"  The  Springs  of  Character"  for  interesting,  scientific 
explanations.     By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.    $1.50. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs  .  NEW  YORK 


IMPROVE  YOUR  BODY  AND  HEALTH  WITH 
SWEDISH  GYMNASTICS 


Gymnastics ; 


Handbook  of  Medical  and 

lly  WIIKIIS  IVIDK,  M.D. 

lecturer  in  Medical  Gymnastics  and 
Orthoped\i  at  the  Royal  Carolean  Med- 
ico Surgical  Institute,  Stockholm. 

The  latest  work  on  the  principles  and  application  of 
Swedish  gymnastics,  massage  ana  orthopedics.  A  work- 
ing manual  for  all  who  desire  to  perfect  their  bodies  or 
treat  disorders  by  this  system.  Second  edition.  8vo, 
Cloth.  3K2  pages.  With  nearly  one  hundred  half-tone 
Illustrations.    Price,  $3.00  net. 

PUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 
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EARTHQUAKE    RELIEF   FUND. 

The  appalling  disaster  that  has  overtaken  San  Francisco  is  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  world's  response  is  prompt  ;  sympathetic 
aid  should  also  break  all  records,  and  prove  that  blood  is  indeed  thicker  than 
water,  and  that  mankind  is  growing  rapidly  into  a  universal  brotherhood. 

The  Literary  Digest  will  receive,  acknowledge,  and  forward  to  the  proper 
authorities  any  sum  that  readers  may  give  to  aid  the  victims  of  this  disaster 
May  we  not  expect  every  subscriber  for  this  periodical  to  help,  each  according 
to  his  ability,  remembering  that  a  dollar  the  giving  of  which  causes  sacrifice 
outweighs  a  million  that  involve  no  sacrifice. 
Total  receipts  to  date $1,550 

(This  issue  of  The  Literary  Digest  goes  to  press  before  last  issue  has 
reached  the  readers,  so  that  there  has  not  been  time  to  hear  from  them. 
Their  contributions  will  be  acknowledged  next  week.) 


VACATION   NOTICK  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers  desiring  to  receive  The  Literary  Digest  at  their  vacation  ad- 
dresses will  oblige  us  and  save  themselves  annoyance  if,  in  notifying  the  pub- 
lishers, they  will  write  two  weeks  in  advance  and  give  both  addresses.  Simi- 
lar notice  should  be  given  when  subscribers  are  returning  to  their  permanent 
addresses. 


TOPICS    OF    THE     DAY. 


SAN    FRANCISCO:    REBUILDING. 

"/^\N  the  day  after  Cannae,  the  greatest  of  even  Hannibal's 
V--'  victories,"  says  the  Washington  Post,  "the  Roman  Senate 
offered  for  sale  the  land  on  which  the  Carthaginian  army  was 
encamped.  That  was  the  spirit  which  made  the  Romans  the  mas- 
ters of  the  world."  That,  too,  The  /W  points  out,  is  the  spirit 
of  San  Francisco,  for,  as  the  Baltimore  News  declares,  "it  is 
known  that  before  the  fire  was  checked,  plans  for  rebuilding  were 
begun,  and  even  orders  for  structural  material  were  given  out." 
Indeed,  while  the  fire  was  still  in  progress  Mayor  McClellan  re- 
ceived from  Mayor  Schmitz  this  inquiry  :  "  How  many  architects 
and  architectural  draftsmen  can  you  furnish  us,  and  how  quickly 
can  they  leave  for  San  Francisco?"  Confidence  and  courage,  like 
that,  says  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  "compel  admiration."  The 
fact  is,  in  the  words  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "  this  nation  can 
not  spare  San  Francisco  any  more  than  it  can  spare  New  York 
or  Chicago  or  New  Orleans.  She  is  needed,  where  her  ashes 
now  lie,  as  the  gateway  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  our  watch-tower 
in  the  Pacific.  She  is  indispensable  as  a  strategic  factor  in  our 
influence  in  Asia.  .  .  .  We  must  not  weaken  an  iota,  but  ever  be 
strong  at  that  point  of  vantage  for  our  own  sake."  That  city,  as 
a  well-informed  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  puts  it,"  is  a  metrop- 
olis not  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  by  the  act  of  God."     He  adds : 

"It  does  not  exist  because  lines  of  transportation  have  agreed 
upon  it  as  a  site,  but  because  it  is  the  only  natural  site,  the  only 
possible  site  for  the  port  of  entry  and  the  metropolis  to  California 
and  all  the  country  which  lies  back  of  it  to  the  Rockies." 

And  should  Eastern  capital  halt,  maintains  this  writer,  why, 
the  local  Californian  capital  can  do  the  work.  But  why  should 
Eastern  capital  halt?  "In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  no  other 
earthquake  in  Northern  California  severe  enough  to  shake  down 
any  considerable  number  of  buildings  since  the  early  part  of  the 
ineteenth  century.  But  even  one  earthquake  in  fifty  years,  he 
thinks,  will  not  scare  capital  away.     And  the  New  York   World 


points  to  the  fact  that  "  the  Lisbon  earthquake,  which  in  1755  slew 
possibly  40,000  people,  has  never  been  repeated  in  a  century  and 
a  half."  So  sure  is  the  Rochester  DetltOi  rat  and  Chronicle  <:f  the 
rebuilding  that  it  gives  this  sketch  of  the  future  city  : 

"The  new  San  Francisco  will  be  a  cleaner,  saner,  and  safer 
city.  The  rookeries  and  tenements  have  been  annihilated  and 
Chinatown  has  disappeared.  The  new  San  Francisco  will  not  be 
a  city  of  traditions — of  the  pioneers,  the  gold  rush,  the  vigilance 
committees,  and  red-shirted  miners.  It  will  be  a  greater  city  than 
in  the  past,  for  it  has  been  purified  by  fire  ;  but  to  those  who  know 
and  love  the  old  San  Francisco — San  Francisco  the  improbable, 
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San  Francisco's  Labor-union  mayor,  who  has  risen  to   the  occasion 
beyond  all  expectations. 

the  maddest,  gayest,  liveliest,  and  most  rollicking  city  in  the  coun- 
try— there  is  something  inexpressibly  sad  in  the  reflection  that  the 
City  of  the  Golden  Gate  can  never  be  quite  the  same  when  it  is 
remodeled  and  rebuilt." 

There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  doing  all  that  in  five  years, 
thinks  the  Chicago  Tribune,  but  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
remarks  optimistically,  "One  year  is  likely  to  work  a  wonderful 
transformation  in  the  charred  city."  And  if  San  Franciscans  will 
but  follow  the  advice  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  they  will 
hereafter  live  that  frugal,  simple  life  for  which  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  patron  saint  of  that  city,  is  celebrated.     As  The  Post  says: 

"There  is  but  one  way  to  restore  the  fixed  capital  which  has 
been  destroyed,  and  that  is  the  way  of  thrift  and  abstinence.     For 
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These  photographs,  taken  soon  after   the  earthquake,  when  the  fires  were  breaking  out  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  show  how  many  buildings  withstood  the 

from  their  homes  away  from  the  fire.    The  steel  skeletons  are  those  of 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BURNING, 


a  decade  or  more,  most  of  the  persons  who  have  had  their  prop- 
erty snatched  from  them  must  work  hard  and  deny  themselves 
luxuries  and  perhaps  even  comforts.  This  is  the  immutable  law 
of  waste  and  repair.  When,  therefore,  we  express  confidence  as 
to  the  recovery  of  San  Francisco,  we  express  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  its  ''Uizens  to  take  a  long  look  ahead,  to  labor  without 
exhaustion,  and  to  make  sacrifices.  On  no  other  terms  may  they 
succeed." 

As  to  the  fear  of  new  earthquakes,  The  Post  lightly  remarks, 
"plenty  of  sane  people  will  continue  to  regard  California,  with 
earthquakes,  as  better  than  any  other  place  without."  San 
Francisco  despatches  to  the  newspapers  announce  that  within  the 
next  few  days  plans  will  be  outlined  for  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  in  the  world.  Various  committees  of  citizens  are  at  work 
and  much  study  is  being  given  to  the  plans  drawn  up  by  Daniel 
Burnham,  the  architect,  long  before  earthquake  and  fire,  for  San 
Francisco  had  always  expected  to  transform  itself.  In  The 
Craftsman  for  January  Herbert  E.  Law  set  forth  Mr.  Burnham's 
plans,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"The  core  of  the  new  San  Francisco  is  to  be  the  civic  center 
located  at  and  about  the  geographical  center  of  the  city — the  junc- 
tion of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  the  principal  boulevard,  running  north 
and  south,  and  Market  Street,  the  city's  main  artery,  extending 
east  and  west.  About  the  civic  center,  within  a  radius  of  a  dozen 
square  blocks,  will  be  housed  the  administrative  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  city,  including:  the  post-office,  a  new  #2,500,000  build- 
ing just  completed  ;  the  City  Hall,  the  grounds  of  which  will  be 
enlarged  and  coordinated  with  the  scheme,  and  the  Public  Library. 
The  site  has  already  been  purchased— a  square  block  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue  near  Market  Street.  A  million-dollar  building  will  be 
started  next  year.  This  with  part  of  the  money  provided  by  the 
recent  $18,000,000  bond  issue.  The  proposed  buildings  for  the 
civic  center  are:  the  Opera-house,  the  Concert-hall,  the  Municipal 
Theater,  the  Academy  of  Art,  the  Museum  of  Art,  a  technological 


and  industrial  school,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  an  exhibition  hall,  and  an  assembly  hall.  Says 
Mr.  Burnham:  'These  buildings,  composed  in  esthetic  and  eco- 
nomical relation,  should  face  on  the  avenue  forming  the  perimeter 
of  distribution  and  on  the  radial  arteries  within,  and  in  particular 
on  the  public  places  formed  by  their  intersection,  and  should  have 
on  all  sides  extensive  settings,  contributing  to  public  rest  and 
recreation  and  adapted  to  celebrations,  etc'  " 

The  country  at  large  seems  to  pin  its  faith  to  buildings  con- 
structed on  steel  skeletons.  Builders  and  contractors  are  sending 
their  engineers  and  architects  to  San  Francisco  to  make  a  close 
study  of  the  effects  of  the  disaster  upon  steel  buildings.  As  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  observes,  "  nothing  that  man  makes  can 
withstand  the  ravages  of  time,  but  the  steel  structure  seems  to 
come  nearest  it."  From  the  advance  reports  it  seems  likely, 
thinks  the  Chicago  ATews,  "  that  the  experts'  observation  will  tend 
to  confirm  the  superior  value  of  steel-skeleton  construction  as  the 
strongest  and  most  secure."  The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  warns  San 
Francisco  against  skyscrapers,  for  twenty-two  stories  can  make 
even  the  falling  of  brick-and-mortar  coating  a  menace  to  life.  The 
New  York  Times  suggests  reenforced  concrete  as  a  safe  material. 
Above  all,  urges  the  Philadelphia  Press,  avoid  those  brick  houses, 
such  as  Philadelphia  has  miles  of.  Better  wooden  buildings  than 
brick.  Nobody  recalls,  however,  that  in  the  past  San  Francisco 
was  much  given  to  copying  Philadelphia. 

Many  papers  urge  a  suspension  of  the  tariff  on  building  mate- 
rials for  the  benefit  of  San  Francisco.  The  Indianapolis  News 
cites  the  case  of  Chicago  after  the  fire,  when  "  Congress  admitted 
building  material  free."  It  should  do  so  in  San  Francisco's  case, 
urges  The  News,  and  the  New  York  American  says: 

"  The  markets  of  the  world  should  be  open  to  the  Californians 
for  the  purchase  of  steel,  lumber,  cement — every  article  that  goes 
into  the  construction  of  a  building.     This  is  no  time  for   tariff 
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shock.    The  fallen  chimneys  in  the  foreground  are  almost  the  only  evidence  of  its  destruction.    In  the  foreground  of  the  left-hand  picture  people  may  be  seen  hurrying 
buildings  in  process  of  erection;  they  were  not  stripped  by  the  earthquake. 

AFTER  THE  EARTHQUAKE. 


jnggling.  no  time  to  fatten  the  steel  octopus  on  the  life-blood  of 
American  cities. 

"  The  American  yesterday  urged  that  steel  and  lumber  intended 
for  use  in  rebuilding  the  wrecked  cities  of  California  be  put  on  the 
free  list.  The  idea  has  promptly  been  taken  up  at  Washington, 
and  bills  to  this  effect  have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Cullom,  of  Illinois  ;  in  the  House  by  Madden  (Rep.)  and  Gaines 
(Dem.). 

"  We  can  hardly  imagine  any  Representative  or  Senator,  not  tied 
to  the  Steel  Trust  or  bound  up  with  the  lumber  combine,  oppo- 
sing such  a  measure." 


THE   INSURANCE. 

IN  a  burst  of  unreflecting  generosity,  the  day  of  the  earthquake, 
before  the  flames  had  shown  their  destructive  possibilities, 
the  insurance  companies  gave  out  that  they  intended  to  pay  all 
losses  in  San  Francisco  without  discriminating  between  fire  and 
earthquake  losses,  and  the  press  of  the  country  applauded  their 
liberality.  Surely,  said  the  Chicago  Chronicle,  "it  must  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  companies  in  the  long  run  to  prove  if  possible  that 
such  institutions  mean  to  stand  between  an  afflicted  community 
and  utter  ruin  as  far  as  possible  and  without  availing  themselves 
of  anything  savoring  of  a  Shylock  contract."  But  when  it  became 
known  that,  roughly  estimated,  the  loss  is  about  $300,000,000,  and 
that  the  fire  losses  alone  will  compel  insurance  companies  to  pay 
something  like  $175,000,000,  the  ardor  of  the  enthusiasm  cooled 
quickly.  The  law  demands  payments  only  for  fire  losses. 
Whereupon  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  observes: 

"  We  may  expect,  therefore,  that  the  companies  which  have  sus- 
tained large  losses  in  the  stricken  city  will  avail  themselves  of  such 
means  of  defense  as  the  law  will  give  them.  To  determine  what 
will  serve  as  a  legal  defense,  litigation  will  no  doubt  be  necessary, 
and  we  may  expect  that  the  companies  will  make  the  best  fight 


possible  to  keep  their  liabilities  down.  There  may  be  regret  tha: 
it  is  so,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  companies 
will  be  the  largest  losers  by  the  fire.  Some  of  them  will  go  out  of 
business,  and  as  to  others  it  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  found  liable  whether  they  will  be  able  to  pay  their  losses." 

The  Buffalo  Express  is  one  of  many  papers  that  expect  disputes 
and  litigation  in  plenty.     To  quote  : 

"  There  can  be  no  dispute  where  the  losses  were  solely  due  to 
earthquake,  but  there  may  be  serious  dispute  where  losses  were 
due  to  fire  which  resulted  from  the  shocks.  A  section  of  the  re- 
vised insurance  laws  of  California  exempts  claims  arising  from 
what  are  described  as  'excepted  perils.1  Under  this  section, 
where  a  peril  (earthquake,  for  example)  is  specially  excepted  in  a 
contract,  a  loss  which  would  not  have  occurred  but  for  such  peril 
is  excepted,  altho  the  immediate  cause  of  the  loss  was  not  the 
excepted  peril.  This  section  obviously  covers  last  week's  fire 
losses  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  appears  to  relieve  all  companies 
which  have  the  earthquake  clause  in  their  contracts." 

For  that  reason  the  Baltimore  News  seriously  advocates  a  sys- 
tem of  earthquake  insurance.  According  to  estimates  made  by 
the  New  York  World,  British  companies  alone  will  have  to  pay 
$50,000,000.  Of  American  companies,  the  Hartford,  the  heaviest 
loser,  will  have  to  pay  about  $5,000,000;  these  figures  are  not 
official,  however.  The  Hartford  has  announced  its  intention  of 
paying  promptly.  No  panic,  says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  "is 
caused  in  the  insurance  world,  and  there  will  be  none  "  : 

"  Possibly  the  unusual  payments  to  be  made  will  stagger  some 
of  the  companies,  but  with  the  most  of  them  it  will  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  eat  into  their  surplus  and  compel  them  to  put  upon 
the  market  some  of  the  securities  they  have  held.  This  is  what 
they  hold  their  surplus  and  reserve  for,  and  those  that  have  been 
properly  managed  hold  enough  to  meet  their  obligations. 

"It  will  be  necessary  to  wait  some  time  before  the  full  extent  of 
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THE    PALACE    HOTEL   BEGINNING   TO   BURN. 

Most   of   the  opera  stars   were  quartered  here.     It  stood  the 
earthquake,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

its  losses  can  be  known  by  any  company,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
meanwhile  for  distrust.     Let  the  people  have  confidence." 

Of  course  the  public  contributes  heavily  to  the  fire  losses.  Al- 
ready the  underwriters  have  agreed  to  raise  the  premiums.  And 
to  this  many  papers  demur.     As  the  New  York  World  puts  it: 

"It  is  an  exceedingly  modern  idea  in  insurance  that  any  commu- 
nity must,  in  addition  to  having  its  original  rates  proportioned  to 
its  individual  situation  and  risks,  be  prepared  to  assume  at  any 
moment  a  share  of  the  burden  of  losses  sustained  through  phe- 
nomenal disaster  elsewhere.  A  feeling  that  policy-holders  in  gen- 
eral get  less  than  'a  square  deal '  in  such  circumstances  can  hardly 
be  wondered  at." 

And  that  is  why  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  advocates 
more  safeguards  and  greater  precautions  in  building  construction. 
"All  that  insurance  does  is  to  collect  from  capital  already  pro- 
duced the  wherewithal  to  distribute  to  the  necessary  points  to 
replace  capital  destroyed.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  total,  and  the 
loss  is  merely  distributed  back  over  the  community  called  upon 
to  contribute."  That  is  why,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  points 
out,  the  markets  are  depressed  for  the  moment.  It  is  due  to  the 
displacement  of  capital.      The  Post  adds  : 

"The  San  Francisco  payments  will  hardly  reach  the  proportions 
of.  say,  the  Japanese  and  Russian  war  borrowings  of  1904  in  Eu- 
rope's markets,  and  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  the  capital 
raised  has  for  its  object  to  replace  capital  absolutely  wasted.  The 
reason  why  the  Sun  Francisco  demands  seem  to  affect  the  markets 
so  much  more  seriously  is  that  they  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  have  been  either  foreseen  or  prepared  for,  whereas  of  war 
requirements  there  is  usually  ample  warning." 


FUNSTON   AND   THE  ARMY. 

I"  T  is  perfectly  clear  now  that  President  McKinley  made  no 
-*-  mistake  in  promoting  Funston."  This  sentence,  word  for 
word,  is  appearing  in  editorials  all  over  the  country,  and  the  anti- 
imperialist  papers  that  do  not  indorse  it  seem  to  think  it  best  to 
say  nothing  on  the  subject.  One  of  the  foremost  critics  of  impe- 
rialism, the  New  York  World,  declares  that  "there  will  be  no 
more  talk  about  General  Funston's  unearned  laurels;  he  has  vin- 
dicated his  rank  in  the  army."  Mayor  Schmitz  also  comes  in  for 
a  large  share  of  praise  for  the  ability  he  has  shown.  But  most 
papers  speak  of  Brigadier-General  Funston  because  he  was  once 
so  maligned.  "The  man  of  the  hour  in  San  Francisco,"  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  calls  him,  and  many  other  papers  agree.  The 
New  York  Sun,  in  summing  up  his  career,  takes  into  considera- 
tion his  bravery  in  the  field,  as  well  as  his  tendency,  voluntary  or 
involuntary,  to  become  a  newspaper  hero.  "He  is  just  past 
forty,"  says  The  Sun,  "and  is  the  master  of  his  ultimate  classifi- 
cation."    To  quote: 

/  "The  events  of  the  past  week  will  convince  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans that  William  McKinley  made  no  mistake  when  he  promoted 
Frederick  Funston.  The  little  brigadier  has  handled  the  dreadful 
situation  in  San  Francisco  with  so  much  judgment  and  resolution 
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PEOPLE  LIVING   IN  THE   PARKS  IN   OAKLAND. 


ALL  THAT   IS   LEFT   OF  THE   $7,000,000  CITY    HALL. 

Rocked  by  the  earthquake  and  then  burned 

that  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  Congress.  No  sooner  was  the 
nature  of  the  disaster  known  at  the  Presidio  than  he  rushed  troops 
to  the  city  to  patrol  the  streets  and  guard  banks  and  public  build- 
ings. As  the  disaster  grew,  he  arose  to  the  occasion.  He  did  not 
trench  on  the  civil  authority,  but  dominated  it  for  the  general  wel- 
fare. His  first  despatch  to  Secretary  Taft  shows  that  he  grasped 
the  situation  and  that  his  tact  did  not  fail  him.  'Troops  all  on 
duty  assisting  the  police,'  he  reported,  and  added:  'We  need 
thousands  of  tents  and  all  the  rations  that  can  be  sent.'  Funston 
was  fireman  as  well  as  policeman,  for  he  set  his  soldiers  to  work 
blowing  up  buildings  to  save  the  city  from  destruction,  and  when 
the  last  stick  of  dynamite  was  gone  he  emptied  the  arsenals  at  tne 
Presidio.  He  took  it  upon  himself  to  order  the  Twentieth  In- 
fantry from  Monterey  to  reenforce  his  overworked  command. 
'I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  render  assistance,'  he  tele- 
graphed to  the  Secretary,  'and  trust  to  the  War  Department  to 
authorize  any  act  I  may  have  to  take.'  He  still  stuck  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  :  'Working  in  conjunction  with  the  civil  authorities,'  he 
advised  the  Secretary.  In  another  despatch,  'You  can't  send  too 
many  tents  or  rations.'  " 

And  Funston  was  undertaker  as  well,  concludes  The  Sun,  and 
health  officer  and  general  purveyor.  He  stood  a  very  Moses  in 
the  catastrophe,  a  tower  of  strength  when  all  things  about  him 
seemed  to  rock. 

The  Chicago  Post  feels  incensed  against  the  "  yellow  "  journals 
for  showing  up  the  soldiers  in  "the  blackest  light"  {sic).  The 
troops,  as  is  well  known,,  "guarded  the  Mint  and  the  banks,  found 
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time  to  do  a  good  deal  of  fire-fighting  on  their  own  account,  and, 
above  all,  kept  order  in  a  city  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
made  the  scene  of  a  carnival  of  crime."  And  this  last,  believes 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  "  was  perhaps  the  greatest  service 
and  one  which  the  military  are  always  in  a  position  to  render." 
Indeed,  the  army,  thinks  the  Providence  Journal,  must  be  es- 
teemed "no  less  necessary  for  the  conservation  of  domestic  order 
than  for  protection  from  a  foreign  enemy."  The  Indianapolis 
News  does  not  wonder  at  all  "  that  the  people  of  England  are  en- 
thusiastic in  their  praise  of  the  American  army  for  the  work  it  has 
done  in  San  Francisco."  The  News  quotes  this  bit  from  Ray- 
mond's despatch  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  : 

"When  a  sturdy  sergeant  brought  down  the  butt  of  his  musket 
on  the  counter  of  a  bake-shop  where  they  were  beginning  to  sell 
bread  at  75  cents  a  loaf,  and  announced  that  bread  thereafter  in 
that  concern  would  be  sold  at  10  cents  a  loaf  or  there  would  be 
one  less  baker  in  the  world,  he  was  guilty  of  an  act  which  in  any 
other  time  might  have  landed  him  in  prison.  If  he  is  punished 
for  it  now,  it  will  be  only  after  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
President  are  impeached,  because  he  was  only  obeying  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  letter,  of  his  instructions." 

The  new  San  Francisco,  thinks  The  News,  "  will  not  be  com- 


THE   VALENCIA    HOTEL,   WHERE   40  WERE    KILLED. 

Wrecked  by  the  earthquake. 

plete  without  the  greatest  statue  that  the  greatest  artist  can  design 
in  honor  of  the  American  soldier." 


PASSING   OF   CHINATOWN. 

A  BOUT  the  only  gratifying  feature  of  the  San  Francisco 
^*-  horror,"  thinks  the  Washington  Star,  "is  the  fact  that 
Chinatown  has  been  destroyed.  That  pestilential  community  is 
no  more."  Most  papers  fall  in  very  readily  with  this  view,  and  in 
none  of  them,  be  it  said,  is  there  a  trace  of  race  prejudice.  The 
objections  spring  from  the  rooted  American  antipathy  to  giving 
over  a  portion  of  a  great  city  to  crime  and  vice,  oriental  or  other- 
wise. "Chinatown,"  says  the  Denver  Republican,  "  was  one  of 
the  worst  spots  in  the  United  States.  It  was  a  slum  place  intensi- 
fied in  its  most  repulsive  features  by  the  stamp  of  degradation." 
The  Star  gives  this  advice  : 

"  San  Francisco  should  take  especial  pains  in  rebuilding  and 
^reorganizing  to  provide  for  the  Chinese  residents  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent manner  than  in  the  past.  The  chance  now  offers  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  the  deplorable  experience  of  the  past  decades. 
These  people  can  be  segregated,  if  needs  be,  without  permitting 
them  to  defy  the  laws  of  morality  and  sanitation.  They  should  be 
required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  laws  and  regulations  which 
apply  to  white  residents.  They  should  mot  be  allowed  to  huddle 
together  densely,  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  evading  police 
supervision  and  sanitary  inspection. 

"San  Francisco  without  a  Chinatown  "'exhibit1  may  not  seem 


STREET  SCENE  DURINC.   THE    FIRE, 

People  escaping  from  burning  buildings,  through  streets  filled  with 
earthquake  debris.  On  the  left  flames  are  bursting  from  the  Opera 
House,  where  valuable  scenery,  costumes,  and  musical  instruments 
were  destroyed. 

like  the  old  City  of  the  Golden  Gate,  but  it  will  be  better  for  the 
difference.  It  will  be  cleaner  and  safer  and  its  moral  tone  will  be 
higher.  If  the  lire  brings  that  result  it  will  not  have  been  wholly 
in  vain." 


The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  feels  sure,  however, 
that  "  when  San  Francisco  is  rebuilt,  Chinatown  will  not  have  its 
old  location."  The  West  will  simply  reclaim  what  it  had  ceded 
to  the  East.  Besides,  San  Francisco  was  not  alone  in  maintaining 
Chinatown.     As  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  remarks  : 

"A  shame  of  this  kind  has  long  been  tolerated  in  each  of  the 
two  great  cities  at  either  extremity  of  the  continent,  for  New 
York  has  a  Chinatown  only  less  offensive  and  demoralizing  than 
that  wiped  out  in  San  Francisco,  and  even  now  a  movement  is  on 
foot  to  turn  its  site  into  a  public  park.  No  serious,  sustained  at- 
tempt to  purify  it  has  ever  been  made  and  it  will  be  only  less  dif- 
ficult to  abolish  it,  since  if  wiped  out  in  Pell  Street  it  might  in  no 
long  time  reappear  in  another  quarter;  where,  however,  by  apply- 
ing in  time  the  ounce  of  prevention,  it  could  at  least- be  kept  from 
becoming  as  offensive  as  of  old." 

The  Toledo  Blade  feels  very  keenly  on  this  subject.  It  believes 
that  the  men  in  whose  hands  is  the  future  of  San  Francisco  should 
not  again  permit  that  blot  upon  the  fair  city.     To  quote : 

"  The  Blade  is  not  attempting  to  preach  a  sermon  to  the  citizens 
of  San  Francisco.  The  lesson  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  not  to 
be  invoked  as  a  warning  that  history  has  repeated  itself.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  beautiful  metropolis  of  the  Pacific 
should  go  back  to  the  old  ways.  We  know  well  how  Chinatown 
gradually  developed  through  reluctance  of  officials  to  interfere  and 
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that  when  the  quarter  got  to  be  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city, 
actual  encouragement  was  given  because  visitors  began  to  inquire 
about  it.     But   no   city  needs   such   an  advertisement,  and  San 


GENERAL  GREELY, 

Who  superseded  General  Funston. 

Francisco  least  of  all.  When  a  city  seeks  notoriety  rather  than 
fame,  it  is  on  the  wrong  track,  and  Chinatown  made  the  California 
metropolis  notorious." 

Escape  of   Leland   Stanford    University.  — "Hap- 
pily," says  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  in  speaking  of  Leland 


Stanford  University,  "it  is  only  marred,  and  not  for  long."  The 
first  reports  had  it  that  the  entire  university  was  no  more  than  a 
mass  of  ruins  after  the  earthquake.  Later  accounts,  however, 
show  the  loss  to  consist  in  the  church,  built  by  Mrs.  Stanford  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  the  memorial  arch,  the  gymnasium,  and 
the  power-house.  Valencia  Hall,  the  chemistry  building,  and  the 
twelve  low  buildings  making  the  inner  quadrangle  are  standing. 
Says  the  Hartford  Courant: 

"  President  Jordan  estimates  the  money  loss  at  $4,000,000.  The 
endowment  fund  is  said  to  be  $30,000,000,  and  while  Mrs.  Stanford 
during  a  part  of  the  last  years  of  her  life  sharply  restricted  her 
personal  expenditures  to  the  end  that  the  principal  of  this  fund 
should  not  be  drawn  upon  in  carrying  on  the  regular  work  of  the 
university,  it  is  understood  that  there  is  no  legal  bar  to  the  use  of 
such  a  portion  of  the  principal  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the 
present  emergency.  Without  knowing  how  this  endowment  fund 
is  invested,  and  assuming  that  it  has  not  been  seriously  impaired 


DR.   E.   T.   DEVINE, 

In  charge  of  the  Red  Cross  work. 

by  the  destruction  of  San  Francisco,  the  restoration  of  that  uni- 
versity does  not  seem  to  involve  insurmountable  difficulty." 

Doubtless,  concludes  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
the  university,  in  spite  of  its  losses,  will  keep  pace  "  in  its  newer 
progress  with  the  new  and  greater  city  which  will  arise  from  the 
ashes." 


T 


EX-MAYOR  PHELAN, 

Who  is  cooperating  with  Dr.  Devine  in  the  relief  work. 


RELIEF    WORK. 

HE  Golden  Rule  for  the  Golden  Gate  !"  is  the  catch  phrase 
with  which  the  Atlanta  Journal  appeals  to  its  readers  on 
behalf  of  the  San  Francisco  sufferers.  That  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  means  the  press  employ  to  stimulate  giving.  Nothing  in 
American  history,  according  to  the  press,  ever  stimulated  such 
spontaneity  and  liberality  in  giving.     The  New  York  Times  says  : 

"Like  the  disaster  that  evoked  it,  the  relief  movement  for  San 
Francisco's  sufferers  surpasses  all  previous  exhibitions  of  the 
spirit  of  charity  in  our  history,  and  transcends  the  utmost  achieve- 
ment of  like  nature  that  history  anywhere  puts  to  the  credit  of 
humanity.  In  one  week  from  the  day  on  which  San  Francisco 
was  ravaged  by  shock  and  flame,  the  nation's  sympathy  and  gen- 
erosity had  given  $14,000,000  for  the  relief  of  the  homeless  and 
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INDOMITABLE. 

—  Macaulay  in  the  New  York  World. 

destitute  people  of  the  stricken 
city.  In  the  world's  annals  there 
is  nothing  like  it." 

Fourteen  million  is  a  low  esti- 
mate. The  contributions  will 
probably  amount  to  more  than 
$20,000,000.  Many  of  the  press 
go  out  of  their  way,  as  it  were,  to 
comment  upon  some  of  the  tre- 
mendous individual  gifts.  The 
New  York  Sun  hopes  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  turn  away  the  $ioo,- 
ooo  given  by  the  expatriated  Wil- 
liam Waldorf  Astor,  because  his 
fortune  is  in  America.  The  New 
York  Press  charitably  declines  to 
connect  in  any  way  the  rise  in 
crude  oil  with  Rockefeller's  gift 
of  $100,000.  Nearly  all  the  great 
fortunes  contribute  liberally  in- 
cluding even  Russell  Sage.  The 
President's  special  message  to  Congress  met  with  prompt  response 
in  the  shape  of  an  appropriation  of  $3,500,000.  And  this,  by  the 
way,  leads  the  Boston  Transcript  to  ask :  What  could  the 
President  do  if  Congress  were  not  now  in  session?  The  Tran- 
script advocates  an  emergency  expense  account  "  in  the  hands  cf 
those  who  are  at  the  seat  of  our  Government  the  year  round." 

The  country's  liberality  was  prompt  in  its  effects.  "  Food  was 
never  more  plentiful  in  San  Francisco  than  to-day,"  news  de- 
spatches read.  Food  stations  were  established  in  great  numbers 
all  over  the  city  and  rations  were  given  out  freely  to  all  who  came. 
Every  one  received  rations  for  a  single  person  as  many  times  a 
day  as  he  came  for  them.  Train-loads  of  provisions  and  livestock 
kept  pouring  in ;  farmers  from  the  neighborhood  brought  hun- 
dreds of  wagon-loads  of  vegetables,  never  asking  for  pay,  and 
near-by  towns  asked  for  refugees  to  take  care  of.  The  army  and 
individuals  furnished  thousands  of  tents.  No  wonder,  says  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  that  the  President  refused  foreign  aid. 
To  quote  : 

"  In  truth,  the  appeal  of  the  San  Francisco  catastrophe  to  our 
national  reserves  of  power  is  comparable  to  that  of  a  war.  We 
think  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  met  is  fitted  to  impress  the 
imagination  of  foreign  nations  as  deeply  as  would  the  conduct  of 


a  war.  There  is  the  same  draft  upon  our  abundant  resource, 
the  same  energy  ;  a  similar  unconquerable  spirit;  the  enlistment 
of  high  organizing  ability  and  technical  skill  ;  the  display  of  the 
best  stuff  that  is  in  us;  and  the  fact  that  the  demonstration  lias 
been  made  in  the  effort  to  relieve  distress  instead  of  causing  it,  to 
save  lives  instead  of  taking  them  by  the  thousand,  is  certainly 
nothing  against  the  comparison.  We  have  had  preaching  about 
the  heroism  of  peace  ;  such  a  summons  to  the  finest  qualities  of 
the  nation  as  we  have  had  during  the  past  week  proves  thai  a 
country  may  show  itself  grander  in  the  presence  of  a  huge  disaster 
than  in  the  face  of  the  shock  of  war." 

So  well  did  the  army  handle  the  relief  work  that  some  papers, 
The  Press  among  them,  thought  "  the  relief  work  should  be  con- 
centrated in  the  army's  hands."  President  Roosevelt  delegated 
Dr.  Edward  Devine,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society,  to  take  charge  of  the  Red  Cross  work.  Also  the 
President  reminded  San  Francisco  not  to  forget  the  starving 
Chinese.     Says  the  New  York  American  on  this  : 

"  No  wonder  San  Francisco  is  incensed.  No  wonder  she  is  ask- 
ing who  clothed  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  authority  to  dash  forward  into 
the  limelight  and  assume  sole  mastership  of  the  situation.  No 
wonder  the  people  of  San  Francisco  have  spoken  so  sharply  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  had  it  borne  in  upon  him  that  apology  for  his 

affronts  is  in  order,  and  that  a 
good  deal  less  uninvited  and  ar- 
bitrary interference  on  his  part 
hereafter  will  be  appreciated." 

Other  papers,  however,  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  effective  measures  on 
behalf  of  San  Francisco.  Har- 
mony has  been  reached  by  the  se- 
lection of  former  Mayor  Phelan, 
of  San  Francisco,  to  cooperate 
with  Dr.  Devine  in  distributing 
relief.  The  New  York  Sun,  that 
foe  of  labor-unions,  suggests  that 
since  Mayor  Schmitz  is  himself  a 
labor  leader,  he  should  see  to  it 
that  the  unions  should  publicly 
pledge  themselves  to  make  no 
demands  for  "a  wage  rate  greater 
than  that  paid  before  disaster" — 
at  least  for  the  next  three  years. 
That,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Sun, 


THROUGH    THE  GOLDEN    GATE. 

Webster  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


MAN   MAY    BE   FEEBLE,   BUT   HIS  SPIRIT    IS   STRONG. 

—Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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should  be  organized  labor's  contribution  to  fallen  San  Francisco. 
The  Washington  Star  expresses  its  opinion  that  the  danger  of 
overcontributing  by  the  public  is  small.  For  in  case  of  a  sur- 
plus, the  people's  agents  will  see  to  it  that  the  money  is  used  to 
good  ends. 

The  Philadelphia  JSorth  American  warns  us  to  keep  giving  be- 
fore the  reaction  sets  in.     To  quote  : 

"  Reaction  is  sure  to  come,  not  to  the  discredit  of  those  who  will 
feel  it,  but  from  the  necessities  of  human  nature.  Men  can  not 
keep  their  compassions  keyed  up  to  the  intense  pitch  which  the 
horrors  of  the  catastrophe  at  first  excited.  They  must  come  back 
to  the  normal  frame  of  mind;  they  must  return  to  their  own  affairs; 
they  must  consider  other  claimants  upon  their  pity. 

"  But,  no  matter  what  the  future  may  have  to  show  of  cooler 
feeling,  or  of  the  diminution  of  the  outflow  of  money,  no  Ameri- 
can can  fail  to  be  glad  and  proud  because  of  that  which  has  been 
already  done. 

"  It  was  magnificent.  The  very  rich  have  given  in  great  hand- 
fuls ;  the  poor  have  given  nobly  of  their  poverty.  We  may  guess 
that  not  a  human  being  in  the  land,  probably  not  even  the  lowest 
among  the  pariahs  of  society,  failed  to  feel  the  stirrings  of  pity  for 
the  victims  of  the  great  tragedy  or  to  experience  an  impulse  to 
lend  a  hand  to  help  them." 


MR.  HUGHES  AND   THE  COAL   ROADS. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL  MOODY  put  himself  in  line  for 
considerable  public  commendation  when  he  announced  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes  as  counsel  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  investigation  of  the  anthracite  railroads.  The  New 
York  World  voices  the  decision  of  an  apparently  unanimous  press 
when  it  says  :  "  Mr.  Hughes  is  in  himself  the  fullest  guaranty  that 
the  investigation  will  be  conducted  thoroughly,  honestly,  impar- 
tially, without  hysteria,  sensationalism,  demagogism,  or  anything 
but  a  desire  to  ascertain  all  of  the  facts."  This  paper  gives  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  the  credit  for  authorizing  the  appointment  and  says 
that  "  one  such  official  act  is  worth  a  thousand  speeches  about  the 
square  deal  and  lasting  righteousness."     The  World  concludes  : 

"  Incidentally,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  act  destroys  all  the  irresponsible 
Washington  gossip  which  has  hinted  that  he  and  his  friends  were 
disconcerted  by  the  reputation  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  made  in  New 
York  politics.  If  anything,  it  proves  that  quite  the  contrary  is 
the  case  and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  glad  to  create  another 
great  opportunity  for  Mr.  Hughes  which  would  seem  to  point 
straight  to  the  governorship  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

In  the  words  of  Attorney-General  Moody,  whose  statement  ap- 
pears in  the  press  despatches,  the  duties  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Alexander  Simpson  of  the  Pennsylvania  bar,  will 
be- 

"  to  take  under  consideration  all  the  facts  now  known,  or  which 
can  be  ascertained,  relating  to  the  transportation  and  sale  of  coal 
in  interstate  commerce  ;  to  advise  what,  if  any,  legal  proceedings 
should  be  begun,  and  t  >  conduct,  under  the  direction  of  the  At- 
torney-General, such  suits  or  prosecutions,  if  any,  as  may  be  war- 
ranted by  the  evidence  in  hand  and  forthcoming." 

The  general  subject  has  been  under  consideration  for  some 
time,  and  sufficient  evidence  has  now  been  gathered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  warrant  the  retaining  of  counsel.  From  the 
inquiries  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  has  developed 
that  the  coal-carrying  roads  were  apparently  in  complete  control 
of  the  anthracite  output,  and  consequently  of  the  prices  which  the 
public  must  pay.  So  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  the 
commodity  which  they  control,  says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  that 
"  the  public  asks,  and  has  a  right  to  ask,  all  the  facts  in  the  case," 
and  it  continues : 

"  Coal  and  iron  are  both  necessities  of  life.  Any  combinations 
which  increase  their  price,  any  agreements  which  rectrain  com- 
petition, and  any  ownership  by  railroads  or  railroad  officers  which 
gives  one  mine  or  one  mill  an  advantage  over  another  is  not  only 


contrary  to  public  policy,  but  it  is  also,  under  existing  statutes,  a 
crime  and  must  be  dealt  with  as  such. 

"The  process  and  progress  of  this  investigation,  carried  on  by 
two  men  like  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Simpson,  will  quicken  the  zeal 
and  increase  the  speed  with  which  the  railroads  themselves  are 
setting  their  houses  in  order.  Many  abuses  in  the  past  have  al- 
ready disappeared.  Rebates  have  been  steadily  diminishing, 
until  Eastern  railroads  are  working  on  a  tariff  basis.  Special 
rates  have  been  eliminated.     Favoritism  has  been  removed. 

"  But  it  still  remains  true  that  a  searching  investigation  is  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  public,  and  to  root  out  the  last  remnant  of 
abuses  rife  in  the  past,  diminishing  in  the  present,  but  not  wholly 
disappeared  and  needing  exposure." 

The  success  of  Mr.  Hughes  as  leading  counsel  for  the  insurance 
investigation  in  New  York  adapts  him  specially  to  the  work  for 
which  he  is  now  chosen.  "  He  can  get  at  the  facts  if  anybody 
can,"  says  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  "and  he  will  be  aided  as 
no  other  man  ever  has 
been  who  has  attempted 
the  same  formidable 
task."  Speaking  of  the 
modern  improvements  in 
trust  investigation,  the 
Washington  Times  ob- 
serves : 

"  The  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  the  Northern 
Securities  case  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  as  a 
precedent  for  the  coming 
prosecutions;  the  decis- 
ions that  have  given  the 
Government  the  right  to 
see  books  and  papers ; 
and  the  sweeping  ruling, 
in  a  case  handed  down 
only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
that  coal-carrying  rail- 
roads have  an  extremely 
doubtful  right  to  be  pro- 
ducers and  merchants  of 
coal — all  these  things  are 
keen  blades  in  the  hands 
of  so  skilful  a  legal  fenc- 
er as  Charles  E.Hughes. 

"But  more  powerful  than  any  of  these  things  is  the  aroused 
public  opinion  of  the  nation ;  the  demand  that  graft  shall  be  ex- 
posed and  ended  ;  that  something  like  equality  of  opportunity 
shall  be  restored;  that  special  privileges  shall  not  be  conferred 
or  arrogated." 

As  in  the  case  of  his  former  investigations,  Mr.  Hughes  is  said 
to  have  insisted  here  that  he  be  allowed  an  entirely  free  hand. 
"  If  this  is  so,"  says  the  Indianapolis  News,  "  there  will  be  no  such 
weakening  as  there  was  in  the  Santa  ¥6  rebate  case,"  where,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  proceedings  were  suddenly  dropped  be- 
cause, it  was  affirmed  at  the  time,  certain  prominent  men  were 
found  to  be  implicated.  The  ATews  points  out  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  this  investigation  will  furnish  : 

"  It  will  serve  to  make  more  satisfactory  the  relations  between 
the  mine-owners  and  their  employees.  For  we  shall  be  able  to 
learn  more  accurately  what  are  the  real  profits  of  coal-mining, 
what  is  the  real  status  of  the  industry,  when  a  controversy  arises 
over  wages.  It  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  transfer  the  profits 
from  the  mining  to  the  railroad  business,  or,  when  deemed  advisa- 
ble, to  increase  the  profits  of  the  mines  by  hauling  coal  at  a  low 
rate  over  roads  owned  by  the  coal  operators.  The  present  part- 
nership operates  badly  for  the  people.  It  is  time  that  it  were  dis- 
solved. We  congratulate  the  people  on  the  opening  of  this  for- 
midable campaign  on  that  partnership." 


ALEXANDER  SIMPSON,  JR., 

The  Philadelphia  lawyer  who  will  be  associ- 
ated with  Mr.  Hughes  in  prosecuting  the  coal 
roads. 


Nothino  in  the  way  of  disinterested  public  spirit  has  ever  been  seen  like  the 
solicitude  of  the  railroads  lest  Congress  should  pass  a  rate-regulating  bill  that 
would  prove  unconstitutional. — The  New  York  Evening  Mail. 
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LATEST  PHASE   OF   THE  SOCIALISTIC   NOVEL. 

N  the  "  war  of  the  classes  "  neither  side  is  ignoring  the  novel  as  a 


1 


means  of  advancing  its  cause.  Two  weeks  ago  we  gave  space 
in  the  Topics  of  the  Day  department  to  "The  Scarlet  Empire,"  a 
satirical  burlesque  of  Socialism  from  the  pen  of  a  millionaire  capi- 
talist. The  arguments  of  Socialism,  on  the  other  hand,  are  pre- 
sented with  a  harrowing  insistence  by  Mr.  J.  Upton  Sinclair  in 
"  The  Jungle,"  a  novel  of  the  Chicago  stock-yards.  One  of  the 
results  of  this  book  already  is  a  government  investigation  of  the 
conditions  which  it  claims  to  describe.  "We  have  no  other  such 
glimpse  into  the  Inferno  of  business,"  writes  William  Marion 
Reedy  in  The  Mirror  (St.  Louis),  who  adds  that  "  there  has  never 
been  framed  such  a  frightful  indictment  of  American  liberty  and 
opportunity."  It  is  a  story  of  horrors,  we  are  told  by  the  same 
writer,  beside  which  the  Belgian  atrocities  in  the  Kongo  "are  as 
nothing."  So  terrible  is  Mr.  Sinclair's  indictmentof  existing  con- 
ditions as  he  claims  to  have  seen  them  that  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post  is  moved  to  warn  us  that  the  novelist  in  such  a  case  is  "  the 
attorney  usurping  the  bench,  summing  up  before  a  jury  whose  only 
safeguard  against  bias  is  cynicism."  Socialism  has  been  preached 
through  the  medium  of  fiction  before  our  day,  but,  as  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  points  out,  such  writers  as  Jack  London  and 
Upton  Sinclair,  with  their  definite  and  determined  propaganda, 
Live  developed  a  new  phase  of  the  socialistic  novel.  In  their 
efforts  for  international  Socialism  and  their  insistence  upon  its 
foremost  doctrine,  the  war  of  the  classes,  they  differ,  as  The  Post 
reminds  us,  from  their  predecessors  in  socialistic  fiction,  such  as 
Dickens,  who  "  represents  little  more  than  his  ready  compassion 
and  intense  human  curiosity "  ;  or  as  Charles  Kingsley,  who 
"merely  speaks  the  word  of  evangelicalism  tinged  with  Victorian 
fervor  "  ;  or  as  Hugo,  who  "  displays  somewhat  mingled  motives — 
a  real  love  of  his  wastrels  and  a  vaguely  romantic  notion  of  a 
primitive  Christianity  very  foreign  to  his  own  personal  practise." 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  later  writers, 
such  as  Mr.  London  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  is  "a  consciously  exagger- 
ated savagery."  This  is  especially  the  temper  charged  against 
Mr.  Sinclair  in  "  The  Jungle."  Reviewers  are  dubious  about  how 
seriously  his  novel  is  to  be  taken.  A  writer  in  The  'Tribune  de- 
clares that  if  the  revelations  in  Mr.  Sinclair's  book  are  true,  "  the 
packing  industry,  as  now  conducted,  is  morally  and  physically  the 
foulest  blot  on  twentieth-century  civilization,"  yet,  he  qualifies,  "  it 
is  possible  that  justification  could  be  found  for  every  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Sinclair  and  still  leave  him  guilty  of  exaggeration." 
The  Evening  Post,  more  concerned  with  the  question  of  art,  com- 
plains that  Mr.  Sinclair  and  Mr.  London  "  have  not  the  air  of  pity- 
ing their  creations— in  fact,  they  appear  to  exult  in  a  misery  so 
useful  to  controversial  purposes — but  of  hating  what  we  may  call 
the  comfortable  classes  of  the  community  " ;  but  adds  somewhat 
dejectedly,  "Their  indictments  of  our  civilization  produce,  accord- 
ing to  temperament,  either  profound  sickness  at  heart  or  an 
equally  fruitless  indignation  against  the  present  order."  The  re- 
viewer in  The  Independent  applies  the  term  "  flyblowing  "  as  de- 
scriptive of  Mr.  Sinclair's  genius,  and  intimates  that  a  certain 
strain  of  decadence  accounts  for  his  choice  of  material.  The  book 
is  thus  analyzed  : 

"  The  horrors  crowd  each  other  so  continuously  without  even  a 
paragraph  of  relief  that  even  the  reviewer  found  himself  often 
more  interested  in  the  author's  powers  of  luridity  than  indignant 
at  the  iniquities  so  realistically  portrayed.  He  tells  only  of  the 
sick  cattle  killed  and  sold  for  beef,  of  the  chemical  poisons  used 
to  reclaim  tainted  meat,  of  the  diabolical  formula  used  for  making 
sausage,  and  other  hideous  secrets  of  economy  in  the  Durham 
Company's  packing-houses.  And,  more  particularly,  he  drama- 
tizes the  woes  of  the  miserable  gangrened  humanity  in  Packing- 
town,  all  of  which  he  represents  as  being  caused  by  the  Durham 


system,  which  encourages  the  fiercest  competition  between  hungry 
men  for  work,  which  takes  every  advantage  of  their  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  weakness.  He  lias  exercised  all  his  nightmare 
powers  to  lay  the  scene  horribly,  even  to  convey  the  smell  of  it  — 
'an  elemental  odor,'  he  says,  'raw  and  crude  ;  it  was  rich,  almost 
rancid,  sensual,  strong,'  that  smell  of  the  stock-yards  and  packing- 
houses. And  it  is  suggestive  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  dramatic  method 
of  making  a  small  thing  stand  for  something  monstrous  when  he 
represents  the  peasant  family  who  are  to  be  victims  of  his  tale  as 
having 'traveled  all  the  way  from  Lithuania  to  it.'  The  idea  is, 
that  it  heralded  to  their  unsophisticated  noses  the  savagery,  the 
stench,  and  moral  destruction  into  which  they  were  going." 

Every  incident  recorded,  declares  the  writer  in    The  Independ- 
ent, "  is  meant  to  be  symbolic  of  the  final  tragedy.     Thus  the  wed- 


MR.  J.   UPTON   SINCLAIR, 

Whose  Socialistic  novel,  "  The  Jungle,"  has  led  to  a  government  inves- 
tigation of  the  conditions  in  the  Chicago  stock-yards. 

ding  feast,  with  which  the  story  begins,  and  which  is  (from  the 
standpoint  of  literary  art)  the  only  part  of  the  book  by  which  it 
can  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  a  novel,  conveys  an  impression  of 
the  passionate  temperament,  the  simplicity,  and  virtue  of  these 
peasants,  who  are  to  be  converted  by  the  Durham  system  into 
beggars,  thugs,  thieves,  prostitutes."  Such  a  symbolic  incident 
is  Mr.  Sinclair's  description  of  the  slaughtering  of  the  hogs,  the 
details  of  the  process  being  not  so  germane  to  his  purpose  as  the 
philosophizing  which  follows.     We  quote  : 

"It  was  all  so  very  business-like  that  one  watched  it  fascinated. 
It  was  pork-making  by  machinery,  pork -making  by  applied  mathe- 
matics. And  yet  somehow  the  most  matter-of-fact  person  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  hogs  ;  they  were  so  innocent,  they  came 
so  very  trustingly  ;  and  they  were  so  very  human  in  their  protests 
— and  so  perfectly  within  their  rights  !  They  had  done  nothing  to 
deserve  it ;  and  it  was  adding  insult  to  injury,  as  the  thing  was 
done  here,  swinging  them  up  in  this  cold-blooded,  impersonal 
way,  without  a  pretense  at  apology,  without  the  homage  of  a  tear. 
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.  .  It  was  like  some  horrible  crime  committed  in  a  dungeon,  all 
unseen  and  unheeded,  buried  out  of  sight  and  of  memory. 

"One  could  not  stand  and  watch  very  long  without  becoming 
philosophical,  without  beginning  to  deal  in  symbols  and  similes, 
and  to  hear  the  hog-squeal  of  the  universe." 

Jurgis  is  the  hero  of  the  book,  and  has  stood  watching  for  the 
first  time  the  killing  process.  He  becomes  a  part  of  the  process 
when  he  goes  to  work  for  the  packing  company,  and  it  is  his  fate 
which    the   novelist  here   symbolizes.      Says  the   writer   in    The 

Independent : 

"Jurgis  is  also  a  hog,  so  far  as  the  Durham  Company's  system 
is  concerned— a  creature  to  be  used  up  and  cast  aside  with  other 
refuse  of  the  packing-house.  And  that  is  what  happens.  The 
calamities  which  befall  Jurgis  are  coldly  impersonal.  They  are 
the  tentacles  of  the  system  which  cheat  him  out  of  his  home,  out 
of  his  wife's  virtue,  which  cast  him  in  prison,  which  bereave  him 
of  every  tie,  and  madden  him  into  becoming  a  mere  creature  whose 
one  law  of  life  is  self-protection.  He  becomes  a  tramp,  of  neces- 
sity. The  author  makes  it  clear  that  he  had  no  choice.  And  that 
is  tlie  chief  horror  of  the  whole  situation,  the  lack  of  choice  for 
all  such  unhappy  men  and  women.  In  the  same  way  Jurgis  be- 
comes a  thug,  then  a  heeler  for  a  ward  politician,  at  last  a  beggar. 
And  on  his  way  through  these  miseries,  the  author  tells  of  all  the 
other  systems  of  graft  known  to  the  rich  and  powerful  of  the  city. 
Never  was  such  a  black  picture  drawn  of  greed  and  inhumanity 
practised  by  that  class  of  society  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
reckon  generous  and  honorable." 

The  writer  last  quoted  thinks  that  "The  Jungle"  may  do  some 
harm,  but  will  also  "surely  do  much  good."  The  Event7ig  Post, 
on  the  other  hand,  doubts  the  usefulness  of  this  type  of  novel.  It 
says : 

"  Few  social  results  are  likely  to  follow  the  socialistic  novel. 
There  is  not  enough  genuine  compassion  in  it  to  make  it  persua- 
sive. The  mere  accumulation  of  horrors  has  never  been  an  argu- 
ment for  anything  but  for  the  restraint  of  morbid  curiosity.  But 
ary  effects  of  an  unhappy  sort  these  novels  may  well  have.  In 
.  cime  when  sensationalism  and  over-emphasis  of  all  kinds  bid  fair 
to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  literary  virtues,  these  sordid  infernos 
go  a  step  further  and  deal  consciously  in  the  revolting." 

Two  government  departments  are  now  investigating  the  condi- 
tions at  the  Chicago  stock-yards,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Sinclair's 
book.  A  despatch  from  Washington  to  the  Chicago  'Tribune 
states  that  "  if  after  a  careful  investigation  the  conditions  as  set 
out  in  'The  Jungle  '  do  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  the  facts, 
Upton  Sinclair,  the  author  of  the  sensational  novel,  will  be  excori- 
ated publicly  by  the  President  of  the  United  States."  On  the 
other  hand,  if  his  charges  are  verified,  the  "  excoriation,"  it  is  said, 
will  be  applied  elsewhere. 


LACK   OF  THE   IDEAL   IN    MODERN 
LITERATURE. 

ITERATURE  at  the  present  is  more  concerned  with  ideas 
■*-*  than  with  ideals,  asserts  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Hunt,  of 
Princeton  University,  in  his  new  book,  "  Literature  :  Its  Principles 
and  Problems."  What  is  wanting,  he  believes,  "  in  these  com- 
mercial and  practical  days  is  the  spiritual  and  immortal  view  of 
letters — the  exaltation  and  realization  of  the  ideal  in  literature  as 
distinct  from  the  visible,  tangible,  and  merely  mercenary."  He 
admits  the  plea,  however,  that  if  it  is  not  the  era  of  great  ideals 
in  literature,  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  that  term,  nevertheless  "great 
ideas  are  still  seen  to  be  present."  He  cites  the  works  of  Dante, 
Homer,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton  as  illustrating  conceptions  of 
literature  having  "  no  mortal  air  "  ;  and  as  later  instances  he  adds 
the  writings  of  Emerson,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Tennyson.  Altho 
literature  is  to-day,  as  never  before,  an  interpretation  of  contem- 
porary life  and  of  human  nature,  Professor  Hunt  finds  that  "mod- 
ern tendencies  are  in  the  main  unliterary,  tho,  perhaps,  not  in  any 
hostile  sense  anti-literary."     We  read  further: 

"The  attitude  of  the  modern  mind  toward  letters  may  be  ex- 


pressed as  one  of  unconcern— the  absence  of  any  keen  and  inquisi- 
tive interest  in  the  development  of  national  taste  in  letters.  The 
great  majority  of  writers  themselves,  whatever  their  preferences 
may  be,  are,  of  necessity,  working  on  the  lower  planes  of  litera- 
ture rather  than  the  higher.  Instead  of  an  epic  or  a  philosophic 
age,  the  age  is  one  of  lighter  miscellany,  produced  in  forms  the 
most  manageable  and  marketable.  This  has  its  place  and  pur- 
pose;  but  it  is  not  the  ideal  type  as  embodied  in  the  great  produc- 
tions of  the  older  peoples,  pagan  and  Christian. 

"  One  of  the  deteriorating  influences  of  modern  times  flows  from 
the  fact  that  quantity,  rather  than  quality,  is  so  often  accepted  as 
a  measure  of  merit.  The  voluminousness  of  modern  authorship  is 
one  of  its  greatest  dangers  ;  and  we  are  living  more  than  ever  in 
an  age  of  books.  Publishers  are  besieged  by  authors;  and  their 
shelves  are  burdened  with  the  rapidly  increasing  issues  of  the  press. 
Libraries  are  multiplying  and  enlarging;  and  bibliography— the 
mere  collecting  [collating?]  of  volumes— has  become  a  science,  a 
separate  department  of  study  and  investigation.  All  this  tends 
somewhat  to  modify  and  lower  the  original  standard  of  letters, 
and  make  it  appear  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  one  to  pen  his 
thoughts  and  secure  for  them  a  general  reading.  It  is  only  the 
emphasis  of  the  qualitative  in  literature  that  will  save  it,  at  this 
point,  from  rapid  and  permanent  degeneracy." 


SAINTE-BEUVE'S   LABORIOUS   METHOD  OF 

WRITING.      • 

TT)ROBABLY  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  recent  centen- 
-*-  ary  of  Sainte-Beuve,  "  the  first  master  of  catholic  criticism," 
was  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  intimate  correspondence,  no 
portion  of  which  had  previously  been  printed.  This  consisted  of 
letters  addressed  by  Sainte-Beuve  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Juste  Olivier, 
who  were  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  with  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  his  home  from  time  to  time  during  his  varied 
career.  These  letters  are  doubly  valuable  from  the  fact  that  they 
light  up  a  hitherto  obscure  period  of  his  literary  life,  and  give  us 
some  intimate  knowledge  of  his  methods  of  work.  We  learn  from 
them  that  Sainte-Beuve's  path  to  fame  was  by  no  means  strewn 
with  roses.  That  inimitable  style  which  was  the  admiration  of 
literary  Europe  was  achieved  thtough  repeated  and  heroic  efforts. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  for  the  species  of  labor 
which  he  imposed  upon  himself  in  producing  one  of  those  articles 
which  in  time  became  the  literary  event  of  Europe.  Nowadays 
when  columns  upon  the  weightiest  matters  in  the  world  are  dashed 
off  in  half  an  hour,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  technical  meth- 
ods of  one  of  the  greatest  of  journalists.  In  the  production  of  his 
weekly  article  Sainte-Beuve  worked  twelve  hours  a  day  for  four 
succeeding  days.  He  would  first  sketch  out  his  ideas  in  the  rough. 
This  first  draft  involved  an  amount  of  painful  research  and  inves- 
tigation such  as  one  would  employ  upon  a  small  treatise.  The 
first  copy  made,  he  would  condense  and  prune  it  mercilessly.  The 
entire  article  was  then  rewritten  and  shown  to  a  friend  whose 
criticism  the  author  relied  upon,  for  it  seems  this  prince  of  critics 
was  profoundly  distrustful  of  his  own  work.  Finally,  the  manu- 
script was  submitted  to  the  printer.  Sainte-Beuve  would  then 
sometimes  recast  the  whole  article  in  the  proof. 

While  the  letters  are  full  of  revealing  hints  concerning  the  liter- 
ary life  and  friendships  of  Sainte-Beuve,  they  are  singularly  free 
from  that  sentimentalism  so  characteristic  of  most  correspond- 
ences of  this  kind.  There  is  one  exception,  however,  and  it  con- 
cerns probably  the  most  interesting  letter  in  the  collection.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  as  we  know,  had  been  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
Cenacle.  From  being  one  of  the  most  fervent  of  Victor  Hugo's 
worshipers,  he  gradually  became  his  severest  critic,  and  as  a  re- 
sult there  was  for  a  time  an  estrangement  between  the  two  famous 
men.  During  the  earlier  period  of  their  intimacy  Sainte-Beuve 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  home  of  Hugo,  and  as  we  learn  from 
the  following  (dated  February  19,  184 1)  his  interest  was  not  wholly 
of  a  literary  nature  : 

"  The  other  day  at  Mme.  Lebrun's  reception  I  paid  respectful 
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G.  Akiyama. 


A  well-known  actor  in  a  feminine  role. 


K.  Takamina. 


Gato,  second  only  to  Danjuro  in  fame. 


FOUR  FAMOUS  JAPANESE  ACTORS. 


court  for  an  hour  to  Mile.  Leopoldine  Hugo,  the  eldest  of  the 
children,  the  most  charming  and  impearled  of  all  her  father's 
poems;  she  is  seventeen.  I  treated  her  like  the  very  grand  and 
serious  lady  that  she  is,  and  she  had  the  air  of  being  pleased. 
This  is  a  sample  of  my  liveliest  emotions;  I  call  this  poetry,  the 
only  kind  that  remains  to  me.  It  is  all  one  to  me,  and  I  would 
give  my  soul  and  my  future  for  a  single  glance.  Here  is  an  avowal 
indeed,  but  you  have  almost  demanded  it  of  me,  and  the  reviving 
spring  opens  the  heart  and  the  lips.  However,  this  can  not  last; 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  work  I  shall  have  to  break  up 
everything.  How  shall  I  do  this?  I  do  not  know — but  let  come 
what  may." — Translation  made  for T 'he  Literary  Digest. 


SOME   PECULIARITIES   OF   THE  JAPANESE 

DRAMA. 

WHEN  Gilbert's  comic  opera,  "The  Mikado,"  was  first  per- 
formed in  London,  the  English  public,  it  is  said,  thought  it 
was  a  faithful  representation  of  Japan  and  its  people.  Even  to- 
day the  average  Occidental  knowledge  of  things  Japanese  is  not 
so  complete  as  to  rob  of  interest  a  descriptive  account  of  the 
Japanese  drama  which  appears  in  The  Pilgrim  (Battle  Creek). 
Japanese  plays,  we  are  told  by  the  writer— Ada  A.  L.  Murcutt — 
fall  into  two  classes,  the  popular  drama  and  the  Uo.  The  latter 
class  is  essentially  religious,  and  is  never  presented  in  a  public 
theater  nor  patronized  by  the  masses.  Certain  features  charac- 
teristic of  the  Japanese  theater  in  earlier  days  have  changed,  the 
writer  tells  us,  but  there  still  remains  much  that  is  piquant  and 
arresting  to  the  Western  interest.  Outside  the  sliding  doors  of 
some  of  the  theaters  are  convenient  shrines,  and  the  writer  has 
seen  the  audience  between  the  acts  busy  with  prostrations  and 
vows  before  the  image  of  Buddha.  That  the  imagination  of  a 
Japanese  audience  is  largely  independent  of  scenic  illusion  would 
appear  from  the  following  statements: 

"  The  stage  attendants  frequently  appear  upon  the  scenes  during 
the  play,  clad  in  black  robes  with  masks  of  the  same  color,  which 
are  supposed  to  render  them  invisible  to  the  audience.  The  most 
glaring  realities  take  place  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  people,  and, 
yet,  all  present  look  as  if  they  had  not  seen  or  heard  anything  they 
were  not  intended  to  see  or  hear.  For  instance,  in  a  certain  play 
when  the  father  deliberately  decapitated  his  own  child  out  of  loy- 
alty to  his  master,  the  actor  cleaved  the  air  with  his  sword,  the 
child  fell,  a  cloth  was  thrown  over  its  face,  and  the  actor  brought 
forth  from  a  box  a  wooden  head  and  held  it  up  to  the  people. 
Every  movement  was  visible  to  the  spectators,  and  yet  a  shudder 
passed  over  the  whole  audience,  and  they  wept  almost  as  bitterly, 
as  if  a  loved  one  of  their  own  had  been  in  very  deed  decapitated. 

"During  an  interlude  Gato,  one  of  the  famous  actors  of  Japan, 
was  to  be  swallowed  by  a  huge  monster.  When  the  curtain  was 
raised  the  stage  was  seen  to  represent  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  de- 
clivity of  which  was  at  an  angle  of  about  fifty  degrees.  On  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  lay  the  victim  sound  asleep. 
Amidst  the  trees  a  noise  was  heard,  and  soon  the  head  of  the  my- 
thological monster  appeared.  A  groan  of  horror  burst  from  the 
audience,  and  amidst  a  deathlike  silence  the  monster  began  its. 
descent  to  the  spot  where  the  actor  lay  asleep.     Slowly  and  surely 


the  creature  crept  along,  and,  as  the  head  reached  the  ground,  the 
feet  of  the  man  who  was  supporting  that  part  of  the  monster  were 
plainly  visible.  When  the  animal  appeared  on  the  platform  in  its 
entirety  at  least  twenty  pairs  of  human  feet  were  to  be  seen.  But 
the  audience  did  not  notice  them.  The  eyes  of  all  present,  save 
those  of  the  critic,  were  intently  watching  the  fate  of  the  man,  and 
all  hearts  were  throbbing  at  the  fearful  end  that  apparently  awaited 
him.  The  actor  was  suddenly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  danger, 
and,  drawing  his  sword,  began  a  brave  fight  for  life.  As  he 
dodged  the  monster  successfully  the  audience  applauded,  when  he 
missed  aim  they  groaned,  and  when  the  monster  eventually  opened 
his  capacious  jaws  they  fairly  howled  at  his  untimely  end — never 
once  noticing  that  the  actor  climbed  into  the  monster's  mouth  in- 
stead of  being  swallowed  by  the  creature." 

Of  the  part  played  by  the  orchestra  in  the  popular  drama  of 
Japan  we  read : 

"Not  content  with  using  their  instruments  alone,  they  frequently 
set  up  a  kind  of  recitative  performance  on  their  own  account,  the 
object  being  either  to  intensify  the  part  that  is  being  acted  or  to 
assist  the  actor  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  same. 
.  .  .  The  tears  and  laugh- 
ter  that    are    alternately 
wrung  from  the  audience 
are     oftentimes     due    as 
much  to  the  effect  of  the 
diabolical    orchestral 
noise  on  the  nerves  of  the 
people  as  to  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  actor." 

The  Uo,  the  sacred 
drama  of  Japan,  is  said 
to  have  originated  with 
the  Uo  dance  which  was 
performed  by  the  priest- 
esses of  the  Shinto  tem- 
ple. As  numerous  refer- 
ences are  made  to  the  old 
Buddhist  scriptures  and 
to  Chinese  literature  the 
Uo  is  unintelligible  to  the 
uneducated,  and  conse- 
quently is  patronized, 
says  Mrs.  Murcutt,  only 
by    the    literati    and    the 

nobles.  It  is  essentially,  she  says,  a  lyric  drama,  in  which  music 
and  dancing  are  prominent  features.  Its  object  "  is  either  to  pro- 
pitiate the  gods,  to  warn  the  wicked,  or  to  impress  the  audience 
with  the  rewards  of  virtue  and  the  beauty  of  goodness."  Little 
glory,  Mrs.  Murcutt  explains,  accrues  to  the  Japanese  playwright, 
whose  role  is  that  of  an  adapter  rather  than  that  of  a  creative  artist. 
The  people  expect  of  him,  not  original  plots,  but  merely  restate- 
ments of  well-worn  myths  and  historical  incidents. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Japan,  we  read  further,  for  the  eldest  son  to 
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follow  the  avocation  of  his  father.  "Thus  we  find  that  the  theat- 
rical profession  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  few  families  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  and  the  stage  has  always  had  its  Danjuro,  Kiku- 
goro,  and  Gato — the  three  leading  theatrical  names  of  Japan." 


LOW   ESTATE   OF   DECORATIVE   ART   ,N 
AMERICA. 

THAT  eminent  body  of  scientific  students,  the  International 
Congress  of  Americanists,  which  was  formed  solely  for  the 
study  of  the  Americas,  had  its  origin,  as  The  Sun  reminds  us,  in 
Europe;  and  the  same  paper  remarks  that  perhaps  again,  in  the 
field  of  decorative  art,  it  is  European  interest  in  an  American  sub- 
ject which  will  induce  some  Americans  themselves  to  study  their 
home  opportunities.  Undoubtedly  our  decorative  arts  have  en- 
joyed an  unwonted  amount  of  discussion  in  the  press  since  the 
publication  of  recent  criticisms  uttered  by  an  English  architect 
and  decorator  now  visiting  this  country.  Our  critical  visitor 
pointed  out  the  low  estate  of  decoration  in  America,  alleging  in 
particular  that  our  furniture  is  of  uninteresting  and  stereotyped 
design,  and  our  architectural  decoration  inappropriate.  In  the 
discussion  following  these  strictures  a  number  of  local  decorators 
and  mural  artists  admitted  the  main  points  of  the  indictment.  The 
Sun  comments  editorially  on  its  interviews  with  some  of  these 
artists.     To  quote  in  part : 

"One  says  that  people  here  have  been  'taught'  to  think  that  a 
Louis  XIV.  or  Louis  XVI.  house  or  room  is  what  they  want. 
Another  says  that  this  has  caused  the  building  and  furnishing  of 
homes  and  public  edifices  to  become  in  this  country  rather  a  busi- 
ness than  an  art  or  a  profession.  Is  it  possible  that  large  numbers 
of  the  people  have  perhaps  misused  their  opportunities  of  seeing 
imported  artworks  and  have  come  to  think  that  works  of  art  must 
come  from  abroad  or  be  like  the  pieces  or  models  imported?  Has 
this  idea  been  instilled  rather  than  the  lesson  that  the  art  of  a 
country  must  be  a  growth  and  expression  of  the  genius  of  its 
people? 

"  Another  artist  says  that  to  effect  a  change  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  train  up  'a  workmanship,'  as  he  expressed  it— a  skilled 
craftsmanship,  such  as  the  old  countries  had  in  the  days  when 
they  developed  the  best  in  their  art.  He  despairs  of  securing  a 
return  of  this  skilled  craftsmanship  under  the  present  system  of 
union  dictation  and  the  abolishment  of  apprenticeship.  He  is 
convinced  that  if  unions  and  employers  can. not  arrange  to  restore 
the  old  system  an  equivalent  course  of  study  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  system  of  public  education." 

The  Evening  Post  thinks  that  the  movement  in  the  National 
Arts  Club  to  found  a  school  of  fine  craftsmanship  shows  a  feeling 
that  all  is  not  well  in  this  field  ;  and  it  suggests  that  the  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is  acting  as  a  missionary  when  he 
brings  over  specimens  of  fine  wood-carving  and  copies  of  old  in- 
teriors. The  low  estate  of  the  decorative  arts  among  us,  this 
paper  finds,  is  due  to  the  contempt  in  which  they  are  held  by  art- 
ists and  the  artistic  minority,  as  well  as  to  the  general  absence  of 
taste  among  the  newly  rich  classes.  On  this  point  we  read  fur- 
ther : 

"This  scorn  of  applied  design  on  the  part  of  the  artistic  is  emi- 
nently provincial  and  bespeaks  a  limitation.  The  best  artists  of 
the  Renaissance  were  willing  to  decorate  furniture,  design  frames, 
or  undertake  an  entire  interior.  They  passed  readily  from  paint- 
ing to  sculpture  and  architecture.  Raphael  and  his  school  evidently 
took  a  keen  delight  in  the  invention  of  arabesque  patterns.  Even 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  culmination  of  academic  ideals,  no- 
body seems  to  have  thought  it  was  infra  dig.  for  Clodion  and 
Falconnet  to  apply  their  exquisite  sculpture  to  the  adornment  of 
furniture  and  clocks.  Condemned  by  the  professional  artist  and 
misunderstood  by  its  best  patrons,  decorative  design  has  either 
fallen  into  commercial  hands,  or  has  fared  worse  in  the  keeping  of 
an  army  of  ill-trained  amateurs.  Mr.  La  Farge  has  invented  the 
beautiful  art  of  painting  in  opalescent  glass,  only  to  see  it  com- 


mercially vulgarized  in  his  own  lifetime.     Only  in  architectural 
bronze  work  and  iron  work  can  one  discern  a  promising  condition." 

As  to  the  possible  remedy,  it  says : 

"One  may  at  least  hope  something  from  the  generation  of  priv- 
ileged children  that  is  growing  up  amid  a  mixture  of  the  best  and 
the  worst  decoration.  A  child's  taste  is  usually  singularly  sensi- 
tive and  correct,  and  despondent  esthetes  among  us  may  at  least 
take  this  comfort,  that  if  we  are  in  worse  state  than  our  grand- 
fathers, we  have  at  least  emerged  from  our  fathers'  complacent 
acquiescence  in  ugliness.  Our  children  may  actually  rise  to  the 
conception  that  an  identical  merit  obtains  in  a  fine  mural  painting 
and  a  fine  door  escutcheon,  that  the  makers  of  both  are  artists, 
and  that  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  minor  arts  is  the  surest  guar- 
anty of  a  healthful  condition  in  the  fine  arts." 

The  English  decorator  capped  his  criticism  with  the  prediction 
that  when  Americans  will  think  more  of  what  is  harmonious  and 
simple  than  of  what  is  costly  we  will  have  a  new  art.  typical  of  the 
best  that  is  in  us — "  the  American  Renaissance,"  as  he  phrased  it. 


THE  ACTOR   AND   IMMORTALITY. 

"  T  SHALL  not  be  remembered  as  an  actor  much  longer  than 
*•  the  lifetime  of  those  who  see  me  play.  ...  If  the  memory 
of  me  lives  longer,  it  will  be  because  of  my  book."  These  words 
of  the  late  Joseph  Jefferson,  "  America's  best-loved  actor,"  are  re- 
corded in  Mr.  Francis  Wilson's  new  book,  "Joseph  Jefferson: 
Reminiscences  of  a  Fellow-Player."  They  emphasize  again  that 
consciousness  of  the  necessarily  transient  character  of  his  fame 
which  so  often  comes  with  something  of  pathos  to  the  great  actor, 
as  to  the  great  musical  virtuoso.  Jefferson,  like  many  other  illus- 
trious actors  and  actresses,  between  his  triumphs  regarded  with  a 
certain  wistfulness  the  more  permanent  forms  of  artistic  expres- 
sion. Mr.  Wilson  in  this  book  records  Jefferson's  admission  that 
"he  would  rather  paint  than  act."  Believing  that  "there  is  noth- 
ing so  useless  as  a  dead  actor,"  Jefferson  looked  elsewhere  for 
after-fame.  Of  those  literary  men  who  envy  the  actor  h\s  present 
popularity,  he  said : 

"It  is  absurd,  for  if  the  actor  does  not  get  his  credit  here,  where 
will  he  get  it?  .  .  .  People  speak  of  Betterton,  Garrick,  Kean 
and  Mrs.  Siddons,they  mark  milestones  in  the  dramatic  pathway, 
for  they  lived  at  a  time  when  literary  men  wrote  sympathetically 
of  the  stage,  and  so  their  memories  are  kept  alive;  but  whom 
else  do  people  speak  of?" 

Booth's  memory  will  be  kept  alive,  perhaps,  so  Jefferson  thought, 
because  he  founded  a  great  club— The  Players  ;  as  for  himself — 

"Yes,  perhaps,  .  .  .  my  book  .  .  .  will  serve  to  rescue  me 
from  total  oblivion.  Irving  will  be  remembered  because  he  was 
knighted.  Booth  for  the  reason  I  have  stated,  Mary  Anderson 
because  of  her  book,  and  I,  perhaps,  because  of  mine.  No,  be- 
lieve me,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  author  all  live  in  their 
works  after  death.  .   .  .  Acting  is  a  tradition." 

The  following  conversation  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  reported  by  the  latter,  has  peculiar  interest  at  the  present 
moment  when  so  many  men  already  illustrious  in  other  fields  of 
literature  are  turning  their  attentions  to  the  drama: 

"'Is  it  possible  to  make  a  play  that  shall  be  at  one  and  the  same 
time  a  good  acting  play  and  good  literature?' 

"'Undoubtedly,'  he  replied. 

"'Can  you  give  me  ten  examples  of  plays,  except  those  of 
Shakespeare,  that  have  the  double  acquirement?' 

"'I  can  give  you  fifty,'  he  rejoined. 

"'Ten  will  do,'  I  said. 

"He  instantly  named  the  following:  'Virginius,' 'The  Hunch- 
back,' 'The  Wife,"  William  Tell," Richelieu," Lady  of  Lyons,' 
'New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,'  'Money,'  'The  Honeymoon,' 
'School,'  'Caste,'  'Ours,'  'Fazio,'  'Love's  Sacrifice,'  'The  Wife's 
Secret,' 'The  Gamester," Douglas,'  'Isabella, "The  Fatal  Mar- 
riage,''She  Stoops  to  Conquer,' 'The  Rivals,' 'The  School  for 
Scandal,'  and  '  London  Assurance.'  " 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION. 


A   REALLY    INFINITE   UNIVERSE. 

BELIEF  in  the  limited  nature  of  the  material  universe  has 
gained  much  ground  of  late.  One  of  the  most  powerful  argu- 
ments that  have  influenced  astronomers  toward  the  opinion  that  the 
number  of  celestial  bodies  is  finite  is  the  consideration  which  has 
seemed  to  most  of  them  legitimate,  that  otherwise  the  heavens 
would  appear  as  a  uniform  blaze  of  light,  for  light  from  an  infinite 
number  of  stars  would  fill  the  sky,  no  matter  what  their  distances. 
This  view,  as  pointed  out  by  George  C.  Comstock  in  a  paper  on 
"The  Distribution  of  the  Stars,"  read  before  the  Astronomical 
and  Astrophysical  Society  of  America,  and  given  in  abstract  in 
Science  (New  York),  assumes  that  the  stars  are  all  equally 
luminons  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  space  to  stop  their  light. 
Both  these  assumptions  the  author  regards  as  unwarranted,  and 
he  therefore  believes  that  there  is  no  reason  for  denying  that 
the  stellar  universe  may  actually  be  of  unlimited  extent.     He  says  : 

"  The  first,  and  more  important,  of  these  factors  relates  to  the 
intrinsic  brightness  of  the  stars.  It  has  been  commonly  assumed 
that  the  fainter  stars  appear  faint  because  of  their  greater  distance 
from  the  earth  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  them  to  be 
intrinsically  less  luminous  than  the  bright  ones.  The  first  part  of 
this  statement  is  unquestionably  correct  as  far  as  it  goes ;  the 
second  part  is  wholly  wrong.  The  faint  stars  .  .  .  are  less  lumi- 
nous than  the  bright  ones,  and  stars  of  any  given  magnitude  emit, 
on  the  average,  only  ninety  per  cent,  as  much  light  as  do  stars  a 
magnitude  brighter. 

"The  second  factor  omitted  in  previous  discussions  is  not  here 
ignored,  but  rejected  as  useless.  The  known  existence  of  dark 
matter  or  cosmic  dust  scattered  through  space  leads  naturally  to 
the  supposition  that  it  may  in  some  manner  affect  the  transparency 
of  interstellar  spaces  and  cause  an  appreciable  diminution  in  the 
light  of  fainter  stars.  Altho  this  view  has  been  rejected  from  cur- 
rent theories,  it  is  evident  from  mathematical  discussion  of  the 
data  here  considered  that  there  is  such  an  absorption  and  that 
approximately  five  per  cent,  of  light  is  lost  in  transmission  over  a 
distance  equal  to  a  million  times  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit." 

In  abandoning  the  concept  of  a  limited  and  measurable  system 
the  writer  considers,  provisionally,  the  hypothesis  of  a  system  in- 
definitely extended  on  every  side,  but  thinning  out  on  either  side 
of  the  Milky  Way,  because  the  stars  are  here  less  numerous,  or 
less  brilliant,  or  because  a  denser  cosmic  dust  more  effectually 
absorbs  their  light.  This  new  hypothesis,  the  writer  believes, 
brings  out  features  hitherto  unrecognized  or  unexplained.  He 
goes  on : 

"The  stars  are  not  all  of  one  kind,  but  differ  among  themselves 
in  physical  condition  and  properties,  which  the  spectroscope  is 
able  to  detect  and  analyze.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  stars  fall 
into  one  of  two  classes  which  the  spectroscopists  designate  as 
type  I.  and  type  II.,  and  which  they  regard  as  different  stages  of 
development  of  the  individual,  a  star  of  type  I.  passing  over  with 
increasing  age  into  type  II.  Now  Pickering  has  shown  recently 
that  these  stellar  types  are  not  scattered  indiscriminately  through- 
out the  sky,  but  that  the  younger  stars,  type  I.,  show  a  more  pro- 
nounced tendency  to  cluster  along  the  Milky  Way  than  do  the 
mature  ones,  and  this  tendency  grows  more  and  more  pronounced 
with  diminishing  brightness  of  the  stars.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why 
this  should  be  so;  why  one  part  of  the  universe  should  lag  behind 
the  rest  in  development,  but  the  new  hypothesis  indicates  at  once 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  distribution  found  by  Professor 
Pickering  is  only  an  apparent  one  depending  upon  the  known  fact 
that  the  type  I.  stars  are  intrinsically  brighter  than  their  compan- 
ions of  type  II.  This  fact  alone  in  a  system  such  as  is  here  sup- 
posed would  produce  an  increasing  accumulation  of  faint  and 
therefore  distant  stars  of  this  type  in  the  region  adjoining  the 
Milky  Way,  altho,  in  fact,  the  two  types  may  be  everywhere  dis- 
tributed with  a  uniform  ratio  of  frequency. 

"Other  matters  can  be  touched  upon  here  in  a  summary  way 
only.  It  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  present  hypothesis 
that  any  considerable  group  of  stars  in  a  part  of  the  sky  remote 


from  the  Milky  Way  must  on  the  average  be  nearer  to  us  than  a 
group  of  similar  stars  in  the  Milky  Way.  Altho  this  relation  lias 
not  been  recognized  hitherto,  the  writer  finds  from  his  own  obser- 
vations of  faint  stars  between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  magnitudes 
that  such  is  the  fact,  the  stars  in  the  Milky  Way  being  twenty- 
eight  per  cent,  more  distant  than  the  mean  of  all  other  stars.  It 
is  commonly  stated  that  the  brightest  stars  emit  an  amount  of 
light  enormously  greater  than  that  given  by  the  sun,  1,000 or  10,000 
times  as  much,  but  from  the  measured  magnitudes  and  distances 
of  the  stars  it  appears  that  while  the  large  majority  are  brighter 
than  the  sun,  few  if  any  are  more  than  two  hundred  times  as 
bright. 

"Much  of  the  investigation  contained  in  this  paper  is  summed 
up  in  a  series  of  formulas,  one  of  which  shows  the  number  of  stars 
in  the  sky  that  are  brighter  than  a  given  magnitude,  e.g.,  the 
tenth.  Another  shows  the  average  distance  of  the  stars  of  any 
assigned  magnitude.  A  partial  proof  of  the  substantial  accuracy 
of  the  numerical  work  contained  in  the  paper  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  this  last  formula,  altho  based  solely  upon  distances  of  the 
fainter  stars,  derived  by  an  indirect  process,  is  in  excellent  agree- 
ment with  the  directly  measured  distances  of  the  brightest  stars." 


HOW  WE   BREATHE   DURING   SLEEP. 

r  I  "HE  importance  of  proper  respiration  during  sleep  is  dwelt 
-*•  upon  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg  in  an  article  on  "  Unconscious 
Respiration,"  contributed  to  Good  Health  (Battle  Creek).  Dr. 
Kellogg  notes  that  during  sleeping  hours  the  breathing  move- 
ments are  more  superficial  and  slower  than  when  one  is  awake  and 
active.  The  lungs  influence  the  activity  of  every  organ  and  every 
cell  in  the  body,  and  consequently  lessened  breathing  during  sleep 
slows  down  every  function.     He  goes  on  : 

"It  is  necessary  that  activity  should  be  lessened  in  order  that 
sleep  and  rest  may  be  secured,  but  the  work  of  the  liver,  kidneys, 
and  the  repairing  work  of  the  living  cells  goes  on  during  sleep, 
and  this  requires  oxygen.  Hence  the  body  should  be  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  during  sleep  by  proper  ventilation 
of  the  sleeping-rooms.  The  lassitude  experienced  on  rising  in  the 
morning  after  sleeping  in  a  close,  overheated  room  is  evidence  of 
the  injury  resulting  from  such  practise.  The  temperature  of  the 
sleeping-room  should  never  be  above  6o°  F.  when  a  higher  temper- 
ature can  be  avoided,  and  a  lower  temperature  will  be  found  bene- 
ficial. Sleeping  in  cool  air,  provided  the  body  is  kept  warm,  is 
far  more  refreshing,  invigorating,  and  energizing  than  in  a  warm 
atmosphere.  Cold  aif  has  a  tonic  effect  upon  the  tissues  which  is 
highly  beneficial." 

The  amount  of  air  taken  in  during  sleep  may  be  remarkably  in- 
creased, Dr.  Kellogg  goes  on  to  say,  by  developing  the  vital 
capacity  and  the  activity  of  the  lungs  through  suitable  exercise. 
He  says : 

"An  eminent  French  physiologist  found  that  the  amount  of  air 
taken  into  the  lungs  during  sleep  was  doubled  in  students  whose 
general  breathing  capacity  had  been  increased  by  exercise.  Ex- 
ercise in  a  gymnasium,  chopping  and  sawing  wood,  digging,  laun- 
dry work,  scrubbing,  running  of  errands— all  sorts  of  active  house 
work  and  farm  work — are  excellent  means  of  developing  the  chest. 
Any  exercise  which  accelerates  the  breathing,  compelling  deep, 
full  breathing,  is  valuable  as  a  means  for  developing  the  lung 
capacity. 

"  Languor,  nervousness,  and  mental  cloudiness  are  driven  away 
by  the  increased  ventilation  of  the  body  secured  by  deep  breath- 
ing. The  pure  oxygen  taken  in  burns  up  the  rubbish  which  ob- 
structs the  brain  and  the  tissues,  while  the  deep-breathing  move- 
ments accelerate  the  circulation,  drawing  the  impure  blood  toward 
the  chest  for  purification,  and  so  cleansing  the  tissues  of  the  para- 
lyzing poisons  which  are  sure  to  accumulate  in  them  unless  con- 
stantly removed  by  vigorous  movement  of  the  blood  and  energetic 
breathing.  The  heightened  color  of  cheeks,  the  increased  luster 
of  eye,  and  general  buoyancy  of  feeling  which  follow  a  brisk  walk 
on  a  frosty  morning  are  evidences  of  the  benefits  that  are  to  be 
derived  from  taking  into  the  body  an  increased  supply  of  oxygen 
through  active  breathing. 

"  While  the  lungs  are  to  some  extent  subject  to  voluntary  con- 
trol, their  action  is,  like  that  of  the  heart,  automatic.     During 
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sleep,  as  well  as  during  the  waking  hours,  their  movements  are 
carried  on  with  rhythmical  regularity,  except  when  necessarily  in- 
terrupted bv  speech,  and  without  any  conscious  or  voluntary 
effort." 


PHYSICIANS-THEORETICAL  AND    PRACTICAL, 

THE  medical  expert  nowadays  belongs  to  one  of  two  great 
classes,  into  which  physicians  have  been  gradually  differen- 
tiating— the  practitioner,  whose  business  it  is  to  cure  disease  in 
the  concrete,  and  the  scientific  student  or  teacher  of  medicine  who 
works  in  the  laboratory  and  the  class-room  and  whose  duty  it  is 
to  discover,  systematize,  and  teach  the  broad  principles  of  the 
science  that  the  practising  physician  must  apply  at  his  patient's 
bedside.  This  division  of  the  medical  held  has  not  yet  brought 
about  a  similar  division  in  the  field  of  study  and  training.  Both 
here  and  abroad  the  course  for  a  doctor's  degree  does  not  take  into 
account  the  intention  of  the  student — whether  he  is  to  spend  his 
life  as  a  practitioner  or  as  an  investigator  and  teacher.  In  France 
this  subject  is  now  attracting  some  attention,  and  the  situation  is 
clearly  stated  by  the  editor  of  the  Revue  Scientifiqite  in  a  leading 
article  on  "  Reform  in  Medical  Study  "  in  that  periodical  (Paris, 
March  3)  which  is  intended  to  arouse  further  discussion.  Says 
the  writer : 

"  A  fundamental  distinction  must  first  be  established.  Medical 
instruction  is  primarily  and  specially  intended  to  make  physicians, 
that  is  to  say,  practitioners,  who,  like  engineers  in  the  case  of  the 
mechanical  sciences,  are  charged,  in  the  biologic  domain,  with  one 
of  the  highest  applications  of  science,  with  an  extremely  impor- 
tant branch  of  'technology.'  They  must  repair  the  disorders  that 
break  the  equilibrium  of  health  ;  they  must  fight  'disease  '  and  re- 
establish the  normal  operation  of  the  organism  when  affected  by 
some  accidental  disturbance  or  altered  by  a  congenital  lesion. 

"  But  altho  we  often  look  only  to  this  end  of  the  medical  art  in 
our  medical  studies,  these  ought  incontestably  to  lead  also  to  an- 
other result.  In  fact,  alongside  of  the  medical  art,  which  is  free- 
ing itself  more  and  more  from  its  early  empiricism  and  becoming 
truly  the  application  of  a  general  science  to  concrete  cases,  there 
is  necessarily  this  science  itself,  which  the  practitioner  must  apply. 
This  science  should  continue  and  advance;  besides  the  physician, 
whose  place  is  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient  to  effect  his  cure, 
we  must  have  the  pathologist,  for  whom  the  invalid  is  a  subject  of 
study — the  scientist  who  pursues  his  investigations  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  who  ought  to  receive  also  instruction  in  what  are  called 
medical  studies.  The  problem  of  the  scienist's  training  is  in  part 
the  same  as  that  of  the  teacher  whose  duty  it  is  to  impart  informa- 
tion. If  medical  instruction  did  not  aim  to  train  teachers  there 
would  soon  be  ...  no  more  medical  instruction  of  any  kind.   .  .  . 

"So  the  fundamental  aspect  of  the  instruction  is  twofold;  on 
the  one  hand  we  must  train  practitioners,  and  on  the  other  teach- 
ers and  scientists  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  advance  and  teach  the 
science  that  the  former  are  to  apply.  These  are  very  different 
aims  for  a  single  course  of  instruction,  which  must  thus  be  both 
technical  and  scientific  ;  and  to  this  double  character  are  due 
many  of  the  faults  of  our  system.  So,  too,  the  proposed  remedies 
look  sometimes  toward  totally  different  results.  In  other  technol- 
ogies we  have  special  schools,  of  mines,  engineering,  etc.,  and 
special  courses,  which,  after  a  general  scientific  education,  train 
engineers;  while  the  faculties  of  science  train  professors  and 
scientists.  But  in  medicine,  the  scientific  part  has  been  differenti- 
ating itself  from  the  practical  very  slowly,  and  hitherto  no  need 
has  been  felt  of  a  clearer  distinction  between  theory  and  practise. 
It  would  seem  that  it  is  this  need,  more  or  less  obscure,  that  is 
now  stirring  up  the  agitation  for  reform." 

The  author  takes  up  the  question  of  medical  instruction  along 
the  lines  that  he  has  thus  laid  down.  For  the  practitioner  there 
should  be,  first,  a  scientific  education  somewhat  higher  than  is  usu- 
ally given  in  an  ordinary  college  course,  together  with  hospital 
practise,  and  sufficient  theoretical  instruction  in  medicine.  The 
hospital  practise,  he  thinks,  needs  thorough  organization,  which  it 
lacks  at  present,  and  the  theoretical  instruction  need  not  be  so 
extensive  as  it  usually  is,  tho  it  should  be  carefully  rearranged. 


Accessory  sciences,  such  as  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  his- 
tory, however,  must  be  taught  to  some  extent,  being  used  daily  in 
practise.  Finally,  every  practitioner  should  be  acquainted  with 
certain  specialties,  such  as  dermatology,  pediatry,  mental  and  legal 
medicine,  ophthalmology,  etc.  When  we  come  to  the  other  kind 
of  instruction,  that  for  the  investigator  and  teacher,  the  general 
education,  in  the  first  place,  needs  to  be  much  more  extended. 
There  should  then  be  a  minimum  of  hospital  practise  and  a  very 
full  laboratory  course  with  extended  instruction  not  only  in  purely 
medical  subjects,  but  in  all  accessory  sciences.  Further,  the  theo- 
rist may  of  course  confine  himself  more  closely  to  one  specialty 
than  is  possible  for  the  general  practitioner.  Where  should  this 
purely  scientific  medical  instruction  be  given?  The  writer,  speak- 
ing of  course  for  France  alone,  concludes  that  the  ordinary  medi- 
cal schools  can  not  be  depended  upon  for  it ;  the  great  universities 
must  be  induced  to  enlarge  their  courses  with  a  view  to  preparing 
pupils  for  this  new  kind  of  medical  work,  which  is  so  important 
and  yet  so  different  from  that  of  a  practising  physician.  Condi- 
tions in  this  country  are  of  course  not  precisely  the  same  as  in 
France,  yet  all  over  the  world  it  is  doubtless  true  that  this  separa- 
tion of  work  in  medicine  is  taking  place,  necessitating  a  revision 
and  division  of  the  instructional  preparation  for  it.  —  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GAS-ENGINES    FOR    LARGE  VESSELS. 

THE  explosion-motor,  using  gas  or  gasolene,  has  had  such 
remarkable  success  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
automobiles  and  motor-boats  that  it  is  natural  to  inquire  whether 
it  may  not  be  destined  to  wider  and  more  important  use.  Sir 
William  White,  the  British  authority  on  naval  construction,  has 
recently  stated  his  belief  that  these  motors  are  to  play  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  marine  engineering,  and  on  April  5,  in  a  paper  on 
"Gas-engines  for  Ship  Propulsion,"  J.  E.  Thorneycroft,  of  the 
well-known  boiler  firm,  indorsed  this  opinion  before  the  Institu- 
tion of  Naval  Architects  (British),  giving  details  of  recent  adapta- 
tions of  the  engines  to  such  propulsion.  In  the  discussion  aroused 
by  Mr.  Thorneycroft's  paper  Professor  Capper  spoke  of  the  sub- 
ject as  "  one  of  the  most  important  that  had  been  brought  up  for 
many  years,"  and  said  that  tho  from  his  own  early  education  and 
predilection  he  favored  the  steam-engine,  yet  he  believed  that 
many  of  those  present  would  "  live  to  see  the  reciprocating  steam- 
engine  an  archaic  machine,  crushed  out  between  the  gas-engine 
and  the  turbine."  In  driving  a  boat  of  any  considerable  size  with 
an  explosion-motor,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Thorneycroft,  hardly  more 
than  the  principle  of  action  remains  the  same,  the  details  of  the 
machinery  for  producing  the  combustible  gas  or  vapor,  and  of 
that  for  utilizing  it,  being  entirely  different  from  those  of  the 
smaller-powered  motors  with  which  we  are  familiar.  He  says,  for 
instance : 

"The  one  great  disadvantage  of  the  internal-combustion  engine 
is  the  necessity  of  setting  the  engine  in  motion  before  it  will  run 
automatically.  For  powers  less  than  200  horse-power  it  is  prefer- 
able to  employ  a  reversing  gear,  keeping  the  engine  always  run- 
ning in  the  same  direction,  or  to  use  a  reversing  propeller.  Com- 
pressed air  is  being  employed  for  starting  up  large  engines ;  and 
when  once  the  engine  is  fitted  in  this  way.  the  valve-gear  for  run- 
ning the  engine  in  either  direction  does  not  amount  to  very  much. 

"  For  moderate  powers  a  single-acting  engine  with  a  trunk  piston 
is  found  most  convenient,  as  the  piston  does  not  require  to  be 
water-cooled,  until  one  as  much  as  about  2  feet  in  diameter  is  em- 
ployed. A  single  cylinder  of  20-inch  diameter  and  2-foot  stroke, 
running  at  120  revolutions  per  minute,  will  give  about  100  horse- 
power, taking  the  average  working  pressure  at  about  So,  which  is 
less  than  the  figure  often  obtained. 

"The  same-sized  cylinder,  working  as  a  double-acting  cylinder, 
would,  of  course,  double  the  horse-power;  but,  besides  the  addi- 
tional valves,  which  must  be  an  exact  duplicate  of  those  required 
for  a  single-acting  engine,  there  is  the  complication  of  the  water- 
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cooled  piston  and  rod.  This  at  first  sight  will  appear  somewhat 
serious  to  the  mai  ine  engineer,  but  when  the  very  large  numbei  oi 
engines  of  this  design  which  are  working  on  land  arc  considered— 
the  regularity  with  which  they  arc  run,  and  the  little  attention 
they  require— it  will  be  agreed  that  there  does  not  seem  any  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  meet  with  success  at  sea." 

The  first  vessel   tilted  with  a  gas-engine  and  producer  to  run  in 
the  open  sea  was  the  Emit  CnpitaiinwwwwA   lor  her  inventor,  a 


500  HORSE-POWER   GAS-ENGINE  FOR   MARINE   USE. 

French  engineer,  regarding  whose  performances  on  her  trial  in  the 
Solent  last  summer  the  writer  says: 

"The  official  report  of  the  trials  shows  that  this  boat  of  16-ton 
displacement  ran  at  an  average  speed  of  10  miles  per  hour  for  10 
hours,  on  a  consumption  of  412  pounds  of  anthracite  coal.  This 
consumption  also  includes  the  fuel  which  was  consumed  by  the 
producer  during  the  previous  twelve  hours,  when  it  was  not  in 
active  operation,  but  simply  smoldering  and  keeping  itself  alight." 

Besides  this  boat  many  tugs  and  similar  vessels  are  now  being 
run  by  gas-engines  on  Continental  inland  waters,  including  large 
river  barges  of  200-ton  carrying  capacity  and  various  canal-boats. 
Engines  of  500  horse-power,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  others 
of  1. 000  horse-power,  for  marine  use,  are  now  building  in  England, 
and  a  7,000-ton  cargo  steamer,  now  under  construction,  is  to  be 
run  in  this  way,  it  being  calculated  that  the  use  of  gas-engines  in 
her  will  save  13,000  cubic  feet  of  cargo  space.  The  advantages  of 
gas-motors  are  many  and  obvious.  The  necessity  for  stopping  at 
intervals  for  cleaning,  which  could  not  well  be  done  at  sea,  is  said 
to  have  been  obviated  to  a  considerable  extent.  Says  the  writer, 
as  reported  in  Engineering  (London,  April  13): 

"  It  appears  that  there  are  many  engines  of  250  to  400  horse- 
power per  cylinder  running  regularly  every  week  from  Monday 
morning  to  Saturday  afternoon  without  a  stop.  The  Premier 
Gas-engine  Company  give  an  instance  of  an  engine  which  has 
made  a  run  of  fifty-one  days  without  a  stop,  the  previous  run  being 
forty-nine  days  without  a  stop  of  any  kind, 

"  From  the  various  physical  changes  which  take  place  within 
the  cylinder  of  an  internal-combustion  engine  it  is  evident  that  it 
can  not  well  compete  with  the  steam-engine  so  far  as  continuous 
running  without  cleaning  and  adjustments  are  concerned;  but, 
from  results  that  are  being  obtained  in  every-day  use,  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  the  reliability  is  now  so  good  there  need  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  adopting  them  on  this  account." 

The  advance  that  has  been  made  in  building  large  explosion- 
motors  for  marine  use  will  appear  sufficiently  from  the  fact,  stated 
by  Mr.  Thorneycroft,  that  two  years  ago,  in  a  paper  on  gas- 
engines,  he  was  able  to  give  no  facts  at  all  regarding  their  marine 
use,  Mr.  Capitaine  having  just  begun  his  experiments.  Now  there 
appears  to  be  a  wide  future  before  them  along  this  line. 


A   HUGE   CINDER   TRAP. 

AN   interesting  device  for  removing  cinders  from  smoke  on  a 
large  scale   is  in  use  in  Portland, Ore  .  when   tin   operating 

plant  of  the  street  railways  employs  sawmill  ret  mm-  as  fuel.      It  has 

been  found  impossible  to  consume  ss"  tons  of  this  stull  per  day 
without  producing  an  immense  mass  of  flying  cinders  whi<  li  ha 
proved  a  nuisance  to   the   surrounding   region.      Says  the  writer  of 
an  article  in  Engineering  News  (New  York,  April  \z)\ 

"  Residents  within  half  a  mile  of  the  plant  have  long  been  troub- 
led by  cinders  from  the  power-plant  stacks,  which  collected  on 
their  sidewalks  and  porches  and  blackened  the  clothes  on  their 
clothes-lines.  A  lumber-mill  alongside  the  power-house  has  had 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  lumber  refused  by  inspectors  because 
it  was  blackened  in  spots  by  cinders  dropping  on  it.  During  the 
past  year  a  cinder-separating  installation  has  been  put  in  by  the 
railway  company,  and  in  several  months'  working  it  has  proven 
completely  successful. 

"This  installation  consists  of  an  induced-draft  plant  discharging 
through  a  large  steel  separator  of  the  same  form  as  shavings  sep- 
arators used  on  sawmills.  The  separator  is  shown  in  the  half  tone 
view  herewith.  The  induced  draft  is  obtained  by  a  20-foot  steel- 
plate  fan  connected  to  the  boiler  upcasts,  which  discharges  into  a 
steel-plate  flue  .  .  .  leading  .  .  .  into  the  separator.  The  latter 
is  simply  a  vertical  cylinder  of  steel  plate,  32  feet  in  diameter, 
partly  closed  at  the  top  so  as  to  leave  a  16-foot  central  opening, 
through  which  the  smoke  escapes.  Inside  the  cylinder  is  a  spiral 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  smoke  outlet.  The  bottom  of  the 
separator  forms  a  huge  conical  hopper  for  receiving  the  cinders. 
The  height  of  the  separator,  from  bottom  of  hopper  to  discharge 
opening,  is  56  feet.  The  smoke,  entering  the  separator  tangen- 
tially,  describes  a  spiral  path  and  loses  velocity  until  it  passes  up 
through  the  open  top  of  the  separator.  The  maximum  velocity 
of  flow  of  the  gases  in  the  flue  leading  from  fan  to  separator  is 
about  5,200  feet  per  minute  ;  the  velocity  at  the  discharge  opening, 
which  is  twice  the  size  of  the  flue,  is  therefore  about  1,300  feet  per 
minute.  The  cinders  are  dropped  in  the  range  between  these  two 
velocities.  As  the  gases  lose  velocity,  the  cinders,  being  heavy, 
drop  in  a  spiral  path  to  the  hopper-shaped  bottom.  Here  they 
collect  until  removed  by  a  steam-driven  conveyor,  which  takes 
them  to  the  boiler  furnaces  for  burning.  The  cinders  collected 
vary  in  size  from  very  fine  particles  up  to  pieces  about  1  inch 
long." 

Since  the  installation  of  this  separating  plant,  we  are  told,  the 


CINDER  SEPARATOR  AT  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

cinder  nuisance  has  been  wholly  abated.  A  distinct  increase  in 
boiler  economy  has  also  been  observed,  probably  due  to  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  induced  draft  as  compared  with  the  former  stack  draft. 
The  installation  cost  about  $19,000,  and  it  is  stated  by  the  com- 
pany that  the  increased  capacity  of  the  boiler  plant  more  than 
pays  for  the  added  expense. 
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THE   COMING   ELECTRIC   CITY. 

SOME  of  the  probable  extensions  of  practical  electric  devices 
are  discussed  in  Cassier's  Magazine  (New  York,  April)  by  S. 
Morgan  Bushnell,  under  the  title  "  The  Electric  City  of  the  Fu- 
ture." Mr.  Bushnell  notes  that  twenty  years  ago  an  electrical 
salesman  could  easily  familiarize  himself  with  his  wares.  In  a 
few  hours  he  could  memorize  the  prices,  speeds,  and  general  data 
of  every  machine  on  his  list.  To-day  the  great  electric  companies 
have  several  thousand  types  of  apparatus  in  their  books,  and  not 
only  has  the  manufacture  become  more  diversified,  but  the  needs 
and  scope  of  the  central  lighting  stations  have  become  widely  ex- 
tended.    Says  the  writer: 

"The  first  Edison  central  stations  were  installed  for  the  purpose 
of  distributing  electricity  for  incandescent  electric  lighting.  At 
that  time  no  one  thought  of  using  arc  lights  on  the  same  wiring, 
and  while  it  was  expected  that  there  might  be  an  occasional  fan, 
power  was  considered  an  extremely  subsidiary  portion  of  the  bus- 
iness and  hardly  worth  considering 

"  When  the  direct-connected  electric  elevator  was  first  intro- 
duced, the  central  station  companies  were  opposed  to  it  on  account 
of  the  supposed  undesirable  character  of  the  load.  The  great 
fluctuation  of  the  amount  of  current  required  in  electric  elevators 
caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  maintaining  of  even  pres- 
sure for  lighting,  and  various  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the 
electric-elevator  companies.  .  .  .  Now  the  situation  is  reversed  ; 
large  elevator  companies  often  find  the  central-station  companies 
actually  going  out  and  making  a  market  for  their  electric  ele- 
vators, sometimes  almost  against  the  will  of  the  elevator  compa- 
nies  

"  But  there  are  other  directions  in  which  central -station  com- 
panies have  extended  their  lines.  A  large  amount  of  current  is 
now  used  annually  for  various  forms  of  heating-apparatus.  Many 
tailor  shops  are  supplied  with  electric  heating-irons;  electric  sol- 
dering-outfits  have  been  largely  used  ;  and  electric  cooking  in  the 
ordinary  household  is  becoming  more  and  more  frequent.  A  few 
years  ago  the  central  station  was  considered  as  a  means  simply  of 
supplying  power  and  light  for  small  stores,  for  private  residences, 
and  for  small  shops  using  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  power 
and  light.  The  companies  are  now  waking  up  to  their  opportuni- 
ties, making  attractive  propositions  and  securing  the  business  of 
some  of  the  largest  buildings  and  factories." 

Has  this  development  reached  its  limit,  or  has  it  merely  begun? 
The  writer  is  inclined  to  predict  that  within  the  next  twenty  years 
we  may  be  using  units  of  100,000  horse-power  capacity,  while  new 
economies  in  the  distribution  of  power  may  lead  inevitably  to  a 
cheapening  of  the  cost  of  electricity.     He  goes  on : 

"This  cheapening  will  greatly  accelerate  the  tendency  which 
now  exists  among  all  classes  of  buildings  to  secure  their  current 
from  the  central-station  source  of  supply,  and  it  would  not  be 
astonishing  if  within  twenty  years  we  should  find  architects  paying 
as  little  consideration  to  the  installation  in  their  buildings  of  elec- 
tric light  and  power  plants  as  they  do  to-day  to  the  installation  of 
plants  for  the  production  of  illuminating  gas. 

"  This  result  will,  in  turn,  react  on  the  central  station  and  en- 
able it  to  produce  power  in  much  vaster  quantities  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  the  result  will  be  an  aggregation  of  power  for  a  large 
city  in  two  or  three  great  electric  power-houses,  in  which  all  the 
elements  entering  into  the  production  of  electricity  will  be  secured 
at  a  minimum  of  cost.  This  will  react  again  on  the  lowering  of 
the  price  of  electricity,  so  that  the  use  of  electricity  for  lighting, 
for  elevator  service,  and  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  power  which  we 
find  to-day  will  be  greatly  increased,  and  mechanical  power  will 
drive  out  manual  labor  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  hitherto  been 
known. 

"  This  reduced  cost  of  current  will  greatly  accelerate  the  move- 
ment which  is  now  in  progress  in  favor  of  diffused  and  concealed 
lighting.  High-class  apartments  and  residences,  instead  of  being 
lighted  by  lamps  placed  in  the  centers  of  the  rooms,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  light  possible,  will  be  lighted  largely 
by  cove  lighting  and  concealed  lighting,  securing  a  mellow  effect 
entirely  different  from  the  glaring  results  which  are  now  so  com- 
mon. Shades  will  be  introduced  which  will  form  just  the  right 
combination  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow  rays,  so  as  to  avoid,  on  the 


one  hand,  the  pale  glare  of  the  modern  Welsbach,  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  an  excess  of  the  red  rays  which  have  been  found  irrita- 
ting to  the  eye. 

"  The  reduced  cost  of  power  will  probably  revolutionize  also  the 
present  methods  of  refrigeration.  Already  miniature  electric  re- 
frigerating-plants  have  been  designed,  whose  operation  is  abso- 
lutely automatic.  These  plants  have  thus  far  been  successfully 
installed  in  a  number  of  places,  and  the  reduced  cost  of  power  will 
cause  their  adoption  to  a  great  extent,  not  only  by  the  larger  con- 
sumers, as  at  present,  but  also  in  private  residences  and  apart- 
ments." 

This  expected  reduction  in  the  cost  of  power  will  also.  Mr. 
Bushnell  thinks,  stimulate  the  use  of  the  push-button  elevators 
now  found  only  in  elaborate  residences,  and  also  tend  to  the  adop- 
tion of  escalators,  or  moving  stairways,  so  arranged  that  it  will 
simply  be  necessary  to  turn  a  switch  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  in 
order  to  ascend  to  the  top.  Apartment  buildings  will  have  every 
possible  contrivance  for  increasing  the  ease  and  comfort  of  their 
tenants.  Each  apartment  will  be  provided  with  an  electric  dish- 
washing machine,  and  will  be  constantly  supplied  with  pure  air, 
filtered  and  washed  by  modern  and  improved  methods,  while  the 
serving  of  meals  will  be  simplified  by  elaborate  dumb-waiters  and 
signaling-devices,  after  the  fashion  of  the  automatic  lunch-counters 
now  found  in  large  cities.     The  writer  adds : 

"  The  reduced  cost  of  power  will  be  felt  in  every  line  of  industry, 
and  all  lines  of  manufacture  depending  upon  machinery  for  their 
product  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  lower  prices  on  their  goods. 
The  old  problem  of  three  meals  a  day  will  be  largely  simplified  by 
the  use  of  electric  saucepans  and  other  devices,  which  can  be 
maintained  at  varying  temperatures  by  throwing  a  switch  in  differ- 
ent positions. 

"The  reduced  cost  of  electricity  will  also  have  a  marked  effect 
on  the  exterior  appearance  of  large  cities.  Myriads  of  lights, 
blazing  along  the  most  prominent  thoroughfares,  will  turn  night 
into  day,  and  the  standard  of  street-lighting,  which  is  already  sev- 
eral times  in  advance  of  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  will  be  cor- 
respondingly advanced. 

"  To-day  thousands  of  tons  of  cinders  and  coal-dust  are  annually 
poured  out  from  city  chimneys  and  distributed  over  buildings  and 
thoroughfares,  requiring  the  constant  effort  of  a  large  force  of 
men  for  their  removal.  This  task  will  be  much  simplified  by  the 
abolition  of  hundreds  of  miniature  power-plants  and  the  concen- 
tration of  power  production  in  two  or  three  great  stations  where 
the  combustion  of  coal  will  be  accomplished  on  an  enormous  scale 
and  so  perfectly  as  to  eliminate  all  smoke. 

"  Not  only  will  light  and  power  for  isolated  buildings  be  fur- 
nished by  electric  current  from  the  main  central  source  of  supply, 
but  great  systems  of  transportation,  such  as  are  required  in  a 
modern  metropolis,  will  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  power  from 
the  same  generators." 


The  World's  Track-laying  Record.— A  recent  asser- 
tion that  part  of  the  railway  connecting  with  the  Victoria  Bridge 
in  Central  Africa  was  laid  at  a  record-breaking  speed  of  5.5  miles 
a  day  calls  for  the  reminder  from  Thomas  Smith,  writing  to  The 
Scientific  American  Supplement  from  Queensland,  Australia,  that 
on  the  Central  Pacific,  about  50  miles  west  of  Ogden,  the  remark- 
able feat  of  laying  10  miles  of  railway  in  one  day  was  performed. 
Writes  Mr.  Smith  : 

"  It  was  thus  accomplished  :  When  the  wagon  loaded  with  the 
rails  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  track,  the  two  outer  rails  were 
seized,  hauled  forward  of  the  car,  and  laid  upon  the  sleepers  by 
four  men  who  attended  to  this  duty  only.  The  wagon  was  pushed 
forward  over  these  rails,  and  the  process  of  putting  down  the  rails 
was  repeated,  while  behind  the  wagon  came  a  little  army  of  men 
who  drove  in  the  spikes  and  screwed  on  the  fish  plates,  and.  lastly, 
a  large  number  of  Chinese  workmen,  with  pickaxes  and  spades, 
who  ballasted  the  line.  The  average  rate  at  which  these  opera- 
tions proceeded  was  about  240  feet  of  track  in  77 >£  seconds,  and 
in  these  10  miles  of  railway  there  were  2,585,000 cross-ties,  3,520 
iron  rails,  55,000  spikes,  7,040  fish-plates,  and  14,080  bolts  with 
screws— the  whole  weighing  4,362,000  pounds.    Four  thousand  men 
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and  hundreds  of  wagons  were  required,  but  in  the  10  miles  all  the 
rails  were  laid  by  the  same  eight  men,  each  of  whom  is  said  to 
have  walked  that  day  10  miles  and  lifted  i ,000  tons  of  iron  rails. 
Eight  miles  of  this  track  was  laid  in  six  hours,  which  was  the  vic- 
tory achieved  by  these  stalwart  navvies  before  dinner.  So  I  think 
this  will  beat  your  Victoria-Falls  affair  all  to  bits  every  time. 
Give  your  own  country  praise  and  honor  when  it  is  due.  This 
was  done  over  fifty  years  ago.  What  would  they  do  now  ?  Why, 
they  could  double  it,  or  do  it  before  breakfast." 


TOBACCO   AS  A   DISINFECTANT. 

ALT  HO  there  is  a  general  impression  that  tobacco  smoke  is  a 
germicide,  this  property  has  not  been  assigned  hitherto  to 
any  one  particular  constituent  of  the  smoke.  The  author  of  a  note 
on  the  subject  in  The  Lancet  (London,  April  2)  gives  reason  for 
believing  that  among  other  germicidal  constituents  the  smoke 
contains  formaldehyde.     He  says: 

"  The  composition  of  tobacco  smoke  is,  of  course,  complex,  but 
everybody  knows  that  tarry  oils  are  a  principal  constituent,  and 
certainly  many  oils  are  powerfully  antiseptic.  Nicotin,  again,  is 
a  strong  disinfectant,  but  the  quantity  of  this  poison  in  tobacco 
smoke  is  minute,  if,  indeed,  it  is  present  at  all.  At  least,  in  a  num- 
ber of  chemical  analyses  of  tobacco  smoke  made  at  different  times 
it  was  difficult  to  declare  with  absolute  certainty  that  nicotin  was 
an  important  constituent.  The  oily  matter  which  accumulates  in 
a  tobacco  pipe  is  decidedly  poisonous,  but  it  does  not  contain  any 
appreciable  quantity  of  nicotin,  the  chief  constituent  being  the 
very  poisonous  oil  pyridin.  Tobacco  smoke  contains  a  decided 
quantity  of  the  very  poisonous  gas  carbon  monoxid  which  has 
been  used  for  preserving  purposes  and  which  therefore  must  pos- 
sess germicidal  properties.  Some  simple  experiments  which  we 
have  recently  made  would  seem  to  confirm  the  observation  that 
one  of  the  principal  constituents  accounting  for  the  germicidal 
properties  of  tobacco  smoke  is  the  powerful  antiseptic  formalde- 
hyde. The  amount  present  is  more  than  just  appreciable,  for  if 
water  through  which  a  few  puffs  of  tobacco  smoke  have  been 
passed  is  tested  for  formaldehyde  the  result  is  strikingly  positive. 
The  quantity  of  formaldehyde  in  tobacco  smoke  would  appear  to 
depend  on  the  quality  and  kind  of  tobacco  smoked.  Thus  the 
cigar  appears  to  yield  more  formaldehyde  than  the  pipe,  and  the 
pipe  more  than  the  cigarette.  Possibly  the  peculiarly  irritating 
property  of  the  smoke  issuing  from  the  glowing  end  of  a  cigarette 
or  cigar  or  from  the  bowl  of  a  pipe  is  due  to  formaldhyde.  It  has 
more  than  once  been  stated  that  tobacco-smokers  enjoy  an  immu- 
nity from  certain  diseases;  and  the  frequent  presence  of  a  powerful 
antiseptic  in  the  mouth,  nasal  passages,  and  sometimes  the  lungs 
(as  in  the  case  of  those  who  foolishly  inhale  tobacco  smoke)  would 
.0  some  extent  justify  the  statement.  When  it  is  considered  that 
in  the  nose  a  vast  number  of  microbes  are  hourly  deposited  it  is 
conceivable  that  these  may  be  effectively  destroyed  by  the  fre- 
quent passage  of  tobacco  smoke  through  that  organ.  In  the  same 
way  the  organisms  exposed  to  tobacco  smoke  in  the  mouth  would 
succumb.  Formaldehyde  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  disinfect- 
ants we  possess,  1  part  in  10,000  parts  of  water  serving  to  destroy 
all  microbes,  while  such  a  dilute  solution  has  practically  no  poi- 
sonous action  on  the  human  organism.  All  the  same,  it  is  most 
undesirable  that  this  fact  should  stimulate  the  practise  of  smoking 
tobacco  to  absurd  excess,  for  tobacco  poisoning  is  a  greater  reality 
than  many  persons  think,  and  to  employ  tobacco  in  abusive  quan- 
tities for  the  sake  of  destroying  microbes  might  amount  possibly 
to  killing  the  seeds  of  one  disease  only  to  contract  another." 


Elephantine  Electricity.— It  is  proposed  by  an  enter- 
prising Anglo-Indian  to  utilize  the  labor  of  elephants  in  operating 
the  dynamos  of  an  electric-lighting  station.  He  writes  to  En- 
gineering (London)  that  his  plan  involves  working  the  animals  six 
hours  a  day  for  this  purpose,  and  he  asks  whether  any  one  can  tell 
him  how  much  electric  energy  an  average  elephant  can  produce 
in  this  way  and  the  cost  of  the  necessary  machinery.  Engineering 
seems  inclined  to  treat  the  proposal  with  levity.  Says  Cosmos 
(Paris),  in  a  note  on  the  correspondence  : 

"Engineering,  in  its  answer,  remarks  that  the  equivalent  of  the 


mechanical  power  oJ  the  elephant  is  doubtless  known  in  India, 
but  that  no  data  on  the  subject  can  be  found  in  European  t< 
books;  perhaps  it  may  be  related  to  that  ol  the  horse  in  the  ratio 
ol  their  respective  weights.  It  adds  that  a  central  station  run  by 
a  file  of  elephants  continually  turning  a  windlass  or  trending  heav- 
ily on  moving  inclined  planes  would  be  rather  a  painful  spectacle. 
Outside  of  these  methods,  however,  the  English  paper  does  not 
see  how  the  enterprising  promoters  of  this  plan  could  make  the 
energy  of  the  animals  available.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
the  elephants  could  be  trained  to  project,  water  through  their 
trunksagainst  the  buckets  of  a  Pel  ton  wheel  ;  and  besides  we  have 
no  means  of  calculating  the  force  ol  such  a  jet.  and  could  not  con- 
scientiously recommend  the  method!  At  this  particular  time, 
when  animal  strength  is  being  everywhere  replaced  by  mechanical 
motive  power,  to  the  great  advantage  of  our  friends  the  domestic 
animals,  the  idea  of  hitching  elephants  to  a  dynamo  is  at  least 
queer.  Let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  these  sympathetic  pachy- 
derms, that  the  humor  of  the  editor  of  Engineering  will  ward  off 
from  them  this  cruel  burden." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"London  fog,"  says  The  Hospital  (London,  Feb.  28),  "is  rich  in  sulphurous 
acid,  which  is  rapidly  oxidized  into  oil  of  vitriol,  and  may  be  relied  upon  in  this 
latter  condition  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction  well  begun  by  the  greasy 
nature  of  its  vehicle.  Certain  optimists  have  taken  comfort  from  the  reflection 
that  London  fogs  are  antiseptic  and  bactericidal,  but  even  this  consolation  is 
derided  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  The  harms  and  distresses  caused  by  fogs  are  well 
known  and  commonplace,  altho,  as  Sir  Oliver  trenchantly  puts  it,  'they  can 
hardly  be  repeated  too  frequently  so  long  as  the  barbarous  combustion  of  crude 
coal  in  a  savage  and  unorganized  manner  is  permitted  in  the  midst  of  the  semi- 
civilization  we  have  so  far  attained.'  " 

The  estimated  investment  in  summer  amuseme.-t  parks  in  this  country  will 
reach  a  total  of  $100,000,000  this  year,  we  are  told  by  The  Railway  and  Engi- 
neering Review  (Chicago,  April  21).  Says  this  paper:  "The  total  number  of 
parks  is  estimated  at  two  thousand,  and  three-fourths  of  that  number  are  con- 
trolled by  and  operated  for  electric  railway  lines.  This  figure  for  the  investment 
seems  high,  and  the  more  so  when  it  is  known  that  the  many  small  resorts,  'gar- 
dens,' 'groves,'  etc.,  found  in  every  locality  are  not  included.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  figure  may  be  accepted  as  representative,  tho  it  will  corre- 
spond more  nearly  to  the  advertised  cost  of  each  specific  resort  rather  than  the 
actual  cost,  the  two  sums  frequently  being  quite  different.  At  any  rate  the  in- 
vestment will  reach  an  astonishing  total,  and  it  calls  attention  to  an  interesting 
development  in  transportation  affairs." 

"The  medical  editor  of  one  of  the  New  York  dailies  used  often  to  say,"  says 
The  Medical  Record  (New  Y'ork,  Feb.  3),  "that  medical  journalism  was  played 
out,  for  a  journal  published  only  once  a  week  or  once  a  month  could  never  com- 
pete with  the  daily  papers;  at  best  it  could  only  republish  in  more  elaborate  if 
less  sensational  style  what  the  lay  press  had  printed  days  before."  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  view  The  Record  mentions  a  tremendous  "  beat"  scored  recently  by  a 
New  York  daily.  It  says:  "  This  enterprising  journal  published  an  interest- 
ing and  circumstantial  account  of  an  operation  for  renal  calculus,  performed  at 
one  of  the  hospitals  by  a  well-known  surgeon  of  this  city.  All  the  details  of  the 
operation  were  graphically  and,  as  it  appeare  J.  the  next  day,  quite  accurately 
described.  The  point  of  special  interest  in  t  .;  article  was  that  the  operation 
which  it  described  was  not  performed  until  about  twelve  hours  after  the  article 
had  been  published." 

"  What  will  ultimately  be  the  largest  plant  in  the  world  for  treating  timber 
with  preservatives,  is  now  operated  at  Somerville,  Tex.,  by  the  Atchison,  Tc- 
peka  and  Santa  F4  Railroad,"  says  The  Railway  World  (April  13).  "While 
every  form  of  timber  treatment  is  used,  the  creosote  system  has  proven  the  most 
successful.  Creosote  is  shipped  to  Galveston  in  shiploads  and  transported  thence 
to  Somerville,  where  it  is  used  to  preserve  timber  of  every  variety.  This  is  very 
expensive,  as  may  be  seen  when  it  is  known  that  piling  in  its  natural  state  costs 
about  forty  cents  a  foot,  while  a  treated  pile  costs  between  ninety  cents  and  one 
dollar.  But  it  pays  to  go  to  the  extra  expense.  Creosoted  piling  that  has  been 
in  the  Galveston  bridge  for  nearly  fifteen  years  is  still  sound  and  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation ;  while  the  average  life  of  an  untreated  pile  is  less  than  one  year, 
many  of  them  being  unfit  for  service  after  being  in  the  water  thirty  days.  This 
quick  destruction  is  caused  by  the  attacks  of  the  teredo,  a  salt-water  mollusk 
that  honeycombs  the  wood  to  such  an  extent  that  in  a  short  time  it  will  not  bear 
its  own  weight." 

The  importance  of  educating  the  people  in  regard  to  the  origin,  means  of  dis- 
semination, and  measures  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases 
was  briefly  discussed  by  H.  H.  Waite  in  a  recent  paper  read  before  the  economic 
section  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Says  Sci- 
ence (New  York,  April  20):  "The  infectious  diseases  especially  considered  were 
tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  and  diphtheria.  The  excellent  chances  of  recovery 
from  or  arrest  of  tuberculosis  in  its  early  stages,  provided  the  patient  is  given 
accurate  instruction  as  to  the  regulation  of  his  daily  life,  was  strongly  empha- 
sized. Statistics  from  all  parts  of  the  world  prove  that  diphtheria  antitoxin  since 
its  introduction  has  reduced  the  death-rate  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  Since 
its  administration  is  attended  with  little  or  no  danger  to  the  individual,  the 
public  should  so  clearly  understand  this  as  to  demand  its  introduction  as  both  a 
curative  and  a  prophylactic  measure." 
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JEWISH    INNOCENCE    OF   THE    DEATH    OF 

JESUS. 

A  FEW  days  before  Easter  a  remarkable  address  was  deliv- 
ered on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Wash- 
ington—an address  which,  according  to  Mr.  Henry  M.  Goldfogle, 
"will  give  an  immeasurable  assistance  toward  breaking  down  the 
spirit  of  prejudice  or  bigotry  against  the  Jews."     The  subject  was 
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REPRESENTATIVE  ALLAN  L.  MCDERMOTT. 

He  characterizes  the  statement  that  the  Jewish  nation  crucified  Christ 
as  "  the  wickedest  falsehood  that  ever  fell  from  human  lips.'' 

"  The  Responsibility  for  the  Death  of  Jesus,"  and  the  speaker,  Con- 
gressman Allan  L.  McDermott,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  McDermott's 
speech  was  prompted  by  the  rumors  of  impending  Easter  massa- 
cres of  Jews  in  Russia,  where  men  greet  one  another  on  Easter 
morning  with  the  phrases  "  Christ  is  risen"  and  "He  is  risen  in- 
deed." But  "  the  greetings  over,  horror  follows."  While  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  because  they  are  Jews  is  to-day  tolerated  in 
but  few  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  so  far  as  the  statute-books 
go,  nevertheless,  asserts  Mr.  McDermott,  "the  spirit  that  is 
breathed  in  the  words 'Christ-killer '  is  found  in  the  eyes  and  on 
the  tongues  of  Christians  in  the  New  World  as  well  as  in  the  Old." 
The  cause  of  this  feeling  he  finds  in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  who 
are  taught  the  Bible  and  many  of  those  who  read  it  get  the  idea 
that  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  the  Jewish  nation  crucified 
Christ.  This  teaching  Mr.  McDermott  vigorously  characterizes 
as"  the  wickedest  falsehood  that  ever  fell  from  human  lips."  And 
he  points  out  that  while  we  can  not  effectively  remonstrate  with 
the  Russian  Government,  asking  it  to  prevent  the  murders  and 
<iitiages  that  follow  the  dawn  of  Easter,  we  can  nevertheless 
"  teach  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  our  own  land  to  array 
themselves  on  the  side  of  truth."  He  then  proceeds  to  his  argu- 
ment, which  is  printed  in  full  in  The  American  Hebrew  (New 
York).     We  quote  in  part  as  follows : 

"  If  Christ  was  a  mortal,  if  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
born  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way,  he  was  crucified  by  the 
Romans.     If  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  he  was  crucified  by  the  di- 


rection of  his  Father.  Under  neither  proposition  can  the  Jews  be 
held  accountable 

"  Let  us  look  at  the  evidence.  The  sayings  that  are  credited  to 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  agree  that  Christ  was  popular 
with  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  He  had  advocated  what  seemed  to 
him  necessary  reforms.  Those  in  charge  of  the  Temple  objected. 
He  called  them  harsh  names,  and  the  common  people  seem  to 
have  agreed. 

"  Matthew  says  that  when  the  chief  priests  and  pharisees  would 
have  laid  hands  on  Jesus,  after  he  had  driven  the  traders  out  of 
the  Temple,  they  dared  not  do  so,  because  'they  feared  the  multi- 
tude." 

"Matthew  and  Mark  agree  that  when  the  priests  and  scribes 
consulted,  at  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  about  the  killing  of  Jesus, 
they  agreed  that  it  should  not  be  done  on  a  feast  day  'lest  there  be 
an  uproar  among  the  people.' 

"  Luke  says  that  all  the  people  were  attentive  to  Christ,  and  that 
when  he  taught  in  the  Temple  all  the  people  came  early  in  the 
morning  to  hear  him,  and  adds  'And  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  sought  how  they  might  kill  him,  for  they  feared  the  peo- 
ple.'   

"This  seems  certain:  The  Jews  did  not  have  power  to  put 
Christ  to  death,  and  Pontius  Pilate  did  not  care  anything  about 
the  religious  controversies  of  the  Jews.  It  is  certain  that  Christ 
was  accused  of  treason,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  executed  by 
Roman  soldiers ;  that  Pontius  Pilate  did  not  desire  to  pronounce 
jugdment;  that  his  wife  was  opposed  to  it;  that  he  'washed  Jiis 
hands'  of  the  matter,  and  then  told  the  centurions  to  proceed  with 
the  crucifixion.  All  these  propositions  seem  to  me  absurd. 
Pontius  Pilate  cared  nothing  for  the  shouts  of  a  rabble.  It  may 
be  that  he  was  somewhat  in  disfavor  at  Rome,  that  he  feared  it 
might  be  reported  there  that  he  had  shielded  one  who  was  charged 
with  treason,  but  this  can  not  be  made  to  agree  with  the  story  that 
he  first  acquitted  and  then  executed  his  prisoner.  To  have  re- 
ported such  a  proceeding  to  his  Emperor  would  have  been  to  in- 
vite disgrace  and  dismissal. 

"  But  let  us  take  the  story  as  it  is  generally  taught.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  a  rabble,  incited  by  the  priests,  made  enough  noise  to 
induce  Pontius  Pilate  to  pronounce  judgment  of  death.  How.  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  does  this  place  the  crucifixion  upon 
the  Jewish  race?  When  a  mob  lynches  a  prisoner  in  New  Jersey 
or  Delaware  or  South  Carolina  we  do  not  say  that  the  victim  was 
lynched  by  the  American  people." 

We  read  further : 

"  Christ  was  not  stoned  to  death  under  the  Mosaic  law.  He  was 
crucified  under  the  Roman  law.  According  to  John,  Pilate  said 
to  the  accusers: 

"'Take  ye  him  and  judge  him  according  to  your  law.' 

"  The  Jews  answered  : 

"'It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death.' 

"  Matthew  says  that  the  mob  cried,  'His  blood  be  on  us  and  on 
our  children.'  Neither  Mark,  Luke,  nor  John  ever  heard  of  this 
invocation,  and  it  was  probably  interpolated  in  the  'Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew'  after  the  Christian  religion  had  been 
preached  to  the  Romans.  Tacitus  had  written  that,  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  Christ  was  'brought  to  punishment  by  Pontius  Pilate, 
the  procurator.'  Some  one  may  have  thought  it  would  be  easier 
to  establish  the  Christian  religion  at  Rome  if  the  Roman  Governor 
and  his  army  could  be  relieved  from  the  stain  of  the  crucifixion." 

Turning  again  to  Russia,  Mr.  McDermott  exclaims: 

"  Let  the  Church  of  Russia  speak  !  Let  the  Czar  speak  !  He  is 
the  head  of  that  church.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  Russians  knows 
that  Christ  was  a  Jew.  The  Russian  Greek  Church  has  in  its 
possession  many  bushels  of  relics.  It  has  sticks  and  stones  and 
bones  and  rags.  It  proclaims  that  it  has  a  garment  worn  by 
Christ ;  that  it  has  some  of  his  blood  ;  that  it  has  a  picture  of  the 
lSlessed  Virgin,  drawn  by  St.  Luke;  that  it  has  the  hand  of  St. 
Mark  and  the  bones  of  the  prophet  Daniel.  That  there  is  any 
efficacy  in  these  relics  is  not  believed  by  any  one  outside  of  the 
Russian  Church,  but  within  that  church  they  can  be  made  instru- 
ments of  command.  Let  the  churches  of  Russia  resound  with  the 
cry  that  the  hand  of  St.  Mark  is  the  hand  of  a  Jew.  Tell  the 
people  that  the  garment  of  Christ  was  worn  by  a  Jew.  Tell  those 
who  crowd  the  churches  that  on  the  day  of  final  judgment  Jesus 
Christ  will  hold  court  with  twelve  Jews  as  associate  judges.     Tell 
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the  congregations  that  those  who  murder  Jews  will  be  punished  in 
the  next  world— will  be  condemned  to  eternal  punishment.  I 'so 
the  relics.  The  day  will  come  when  they  will  be  cast  aside,  but 
that  day  is  many  generations  afar.  While  they  are  paraded,  let  it 
be  in  the  cause  of  humanity." 

He  concludes  with  the  surprising  but  concrete  suggestion  that 
the  Russian  Church  should  display  on  every  cathedral,  on  every 
meeting-house,  on  every  altar,  the  legend :  "  Remember  that 
Christ  was  born  of  a  Jewess.  He  was  not  crucified  by  the  Jews, 
but  died  because  his  death  was  commanded  by  his  Father,  the 
Cod  whom  you  worship." 


BUDDHA'S   SOCIAL  AND    POLITICAL   LEGACY 

TO  JAPAN. 

BUDDHISM  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  occult  mys- 
ticism, whose  mazes  of  thought  and  theory  are  almost  in- 
scrutable to  the  sincere  Western  inquirer,  Buddha  has  been  called 
the  Hegel  of  Asia,  and  few  have  understood  that  like  many  Euro- 
pean teachers  of  religion  he  actually  laid  the  foundations  of  a  very 
high  order  of  civilization  and  bequeathed  through  his  exponents 
many  solid  social,  political,  and  artistic  endowments  of  distinctly 
material  and  practical  value  to  the  Japanese  nation. 

Buddhism  entered  Japan  a  generation  before  the  Roman  mission 
under  Augustine  planted  the  cross  at  Canterbury.  It  has  played 
an  immense  part  in  national  life  ever  since,  says  Prof.  J.  Estlin 
Carpenter  in  The  Hibbert  Journal  (London),  and  is  still  full  of 
vigorous  activity  to-day.  He  proceeds  to  consider  the  specific 
influence  this  great  world-religion  has  exercised  over  Japan,  and 
dwells  especially  upon  its  power  as  an  agent  in  promoting  material 
civilization,  learning,  and  art.  Its  great  teachers  humanized  the 
people :  Japanese  emperors  one  after  another  retired  to  the 
"  silent  life  "  of  its  monasteries  as  Charles  V.  withdrew  to  a  cell  at 
Yuste.     To  quote  the  present  writer : 

"  The  vast  collections  of  scripture  due  to  the  enormous  patience 
of  Chinese  scholars  were  carried  across  the  sea,  and  fresh  devel- 
opments arose  on  the  basis  of  particular  books.  While  Bernard 
was  preaching  a  crusade,  while  Francis  of  Assisi  was  reviving  the 
primitive  type  of  Christian  life,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  was  organ- 
izing Catholic  theology,  the  founders  of  the  three  leading  sects  of 
modern  Japan  were  also  at  work.  The  influence  of  Buddhism  on 
national  affairs  had  long  been  prominent,  as  one  emperor  after 
another  had  retired  into  the  'silent  life.'  The  '  True  Sect '  was  an 
especial  object  of  imperial  patronage." 

Like  the  monastics  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  teachers  of  Bud- 
dhism were  agents  of  civilization,  builders,  roadmakers,  and  agri- 
culturists.    Of  this  religion  Mr.  Carpenter  declares: 

"It  was  the  first  great  civilizing  agency.  The  spread  of  its 
preaching  carried  the  influences  of  philanthropy  through  the  em- 
pire. To  dig  wells,  to  make  roads,  to  build  bridges,  to  plant 
fruit-trees,  to  drain  marshes,  was  a  part  of  piety,  like  nursing  the 
sick  and  helping  the  poor.  .  .  .  The  temples  became  centers  of 
popular  teaching;  the  village  schools  were  connected  with  the 
sanctuaries.  There  children  of  all  classes  received  instruction  at  a 
nominal  cost  in  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  in  drawing,  and  in 
the  ethical  compound  of  Buddhist  morality  and  Confucian  wis- 
dom. Doubtless  the  profession  of  arms  required  another  kind  of 
training;  but  even  the  imperial  household  employed  Buddhist  in- 
structors, and  the  samurai  scholars  sought  to  perfect  their  knowl- 
edge under  Buddhist  teachers.  Moreover,  as  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity revived  in  China  round  the  village  temple,  so  in  Japan  the 
local  Buddhist  priest  became  the  depository  of  the  family  history. 
The  public  registers  were  in  his  charge,  and  he  furnished  certificates 
of  birth  and  lineage  and  death.  Is  it  surprising  that  under  these 
conditions  Buddhism  should  have  powerfully  influenced  the  na- 
tional character,  and  stamped  its  impress  on  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  whole  people?" 

The  artistic  spirit  of  the  Japanese  is  directly  indebted  to  Bud- 
dhism for  its  development  and  direction,  and  the  architectural 
creations  of  its  religious  artists  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  power 


and  sublimity,  says  Mr.  Carpenter.  The  dimensions  of  Buddhist 
temples  are  those  oJ  Western  cathedrals.     To  quote  further: 

"The  artistic  development   < » i   Japan  was  fostered  .  .  .  under 

the  same  genial  tutorship.  The  temple  must  be  decorated  ;  the 
Buddha  was  early  represented  .surrounded  by  ranks  of  Bodhisatt- 
vas,  in  acts  of  adoring  homage,  against  rich  gold  backgrounds  re- 
sembling those  of  early  Italian  art.  Corridor  and  chamber  were 
lined  with  frescoes  representing  the  torments  of  the  hells  and  the 
felicity  of  the  blest.  No  Dante  arose  to  give  immortal  embodi- 
ment to  the  moral  life  and  destiny  of  man  ;  but  the  artists  of  the 
Takuma  line,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries,  fixed 
the  sacred  types  for  the  piety  of  after  ages,  and  Cho  Densu  has 
sometimes  been  compared  with  Fra  Angelico.  In  sculpture,  per- 
haps even  more  successfully  than  in  painting,  has  Buddhism  ex- 
pressed its  artistic  ideal.  At  Kamakura,  once  the  capital  of  East- 
ern Japan,  which  boasted  a  population  of  more  than  a  million  in 
the  days  of  its  glory,  the  colossal  statue  of  the  Great  Buddha 
(Dai-butsu),  all  but  fifty  feet  in  height,  stands  near  the  sea.  The 
casting  began  in  the  year  1252.  Twice  has  the  temple  which  en- 
closed it  been  swept  away  by  a  great  tidal  wave.  After  its  second 
destruction,  in  1494,  it  was  never  rebuilt.  But  the  great  bronze 
figure  still  remains — 

'  A  statue  solid  set, 
And  molded  in  colossal  calm.' 

No  other — so  one  of  the  profoundest  students  of  Japanese  life 
assures  us — 'gives  such  an  impression  of  majesty,  or  so  truly  sym- 
bolizes the  central  idea  of  Buddhism,  the  spiritual  peace  which 
comes  of  perfected  knowledge  and  the  subjugation  of  all  pas- 
sions.' " 


METHODIST  YOUNG    PEOPLE   FACING  A 

CRISIS. 

THROUGHOUT  the  entire  Methodist  Church,  we  are  in- 
formed, "  mutterings  of  uncertainty  and  dissatisfaction  "  are 
being  heard  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Epworth  League  — the 
young  people's  organization,  which  has  a  membership  of  about 
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President  of  the  Epworth  League,  the  Methodist  young  people's  or- 
ganization which  is  now  facing  a  crisis  in  its  career. 

2,000,000.  Indeed,  the  crisis  has  become  so  serious  that  The 
Epworth  Herald  (Chicago),  official  organ  of  the  League,  is  pub- 
lishing a  series  of  articles  about  it  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Wentworth 
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F.  Stewart,  author  of  the  "Evangelistic  Awakening."  Dr.  Stew- 
art says  it  is  his  observation  that  "  the  League  in  many  places  is 
lacking  in  vigorous,  self-sustaining  life  ;  in  others,  is  a  problem  in 
itself;  and  only  rarely  is  it  measuring  up  to  reasonable  expecta- 
tion in  spiritual  culture,  evangelistic  zeal,  and  missionary  enter- 
prise ;  ...  it  is  not  a  reviving  and  recruiting  force,  and  is  not 
saving  to  any  reasonable  degree  the  young  people  within  its  reach." 
He  thinks  the  main  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  the  League,  at 
its  beginning,  was  not  a  new  spiritual  force,  but  was  merely  a 
gathering  together  of  the  young  people  already  in  the  church. 
Furthermore,  the  people  who  were  young  seventeen  years  ago, 
when  the  League  was  founded,  are  now  mostly  past  forty,  so  that 
it  is  losing  its  character  as  a  young  people's  organization.  He 
says : 

"  Our  whole  church  has  been  for  years  committed  to  the  numer- 
ical ideal  of  quantity  intsead  of  quality.  Anything  to  secure  a 
crowd,  multiply  numbers,  increase  the  membership-roll.  Some 
churches  and  some  leagues  double  their  membership  while  the 
same  pews  hold  the  congregation,  the  same  chairs  seat  the  people 
at  the  mid-week  prayer  service  and  the  devotional  meeting  of  the 
League,  and  only  the  same  prayers  and  testimonies  are  heard  be- 
cause there  is  not  leaven  enough  to  permeate  their  own  following. 

"To  gain  our  membership,  one  by  one,  seeking  their  conversion 
first,  and  relation  after,  tho  a  slower  process,  is  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  a  red-and-blue  contest  with  no  significance  attached; 
the  same  amount  of  energy  thoroughly  spiritualized  and  spent  in 
evangelistic  activities  would  add  permanent  strength  to  the  League 
and  not  give  the  impression  that  religion  is  secondary  to  mem- 
bership. 

"This  would  give  us  a  membership  of  self-restoring  qualities. 
No  greater  misfortune  ever  came  to  a  religious  order  than  to  our 
League  in  that  it  did  not  at  its  beginning  have  to  go  on  a  mission 
of  seeking  and  saving  the  lost;  it  was  not  compelled  to  go  into  the 
highways  and  hedges  and  hunt  men  out,  nor  into  the  slums  and  dig 
them  up.  It  had  only  to  take  the  very  choicest  Christian  life  of 
the  church  and  build  it  into  an  organization.  Had  it  been  obliged 
to  create  or  re-create  its  own  material  it  would  have  learned  the 
secret  of  dependence  upon  the  Power  not  its  own,  would  have 
supernaturalized  its  forces,  and  cultured  by  its  very  activities  a 
genuine  spiritual  life,  which  in  turn  would  have  extended  itself  in 
vastly  multiplied  proportions. 

"This  decided  emphasis  upon  the  League's  supreme  mission 
would  make  it  possible  to  reduce  it  to  a  real  young  people's  soci- 
ety. The  average  League  has  in  its  active  membership  a  large 
proportion  of  people  who  could  not  possibly  classify  as  young 
folk,  and  these  often  hold  the  majority  of  the  offices  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  young  people.  This  indicates  that  we  do  not  believe 
in  a  distinctively  young  people's  society,  or  else  we  are  afraid  to 
commit  its  interests  to  the  young  people.  If  we  could  overwhelm 
the  so  nearly  parallel  departments  by  one  central  mission  of  spiri- 
tual and  evangelistic  ideals  we  would  thus  by  a  natural  law  of  fit- 
ness commit  the  League  to  the  care  only  of  devoted  young  people. 
This  would  make  unnecessary  the  retention  of  older  folk  for  the 
purpose  of  restraint  and  direction,  and  we  shall  never  have  a 
young  people's  society  until  we  have  a  society  of  young  people." 


The  Christianity  of  Mohammedans.— " Mussulmans 
are  Unitarian  Christians,  willingly  confessing  it;  and  they  are 
more  orthodox  than  Socinus  or  Channing."  This  arresting  state- 
ment is  made  by  Madame  Hyacinthe  Loyson,  in  an  address  first 
delivered  at  the  International  Congress  of  Monotheistic  Religions, 
in  Geneva,  and  now  printed  in  The  Christian  Register  (Unitarian, 
Boston),  whence  we  quote  as  follows: 

"They  accept  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  I  know  some 
who  can  repeat  whole  gospels  from  memory.  They  believe  in  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  but  refuse  to  call  him  the  Son  of  God, 
believing  that,  as  God  is  a  pure  spirit,  He  could  not  have  a  son 
born  of  flesh.  They  call  him  'of  the  soul  of  God,'  in  Arabic 
Rouk-Allah.  They  believe  that  to  worship  him  is  idolatry,  and 
to  call  him  God  is  blasphemy ;  and  they  believe  that  Allah  so 
loved  him  that  he  would  not  allow  his  crucifixion,  and  another 
man,  in  his  likeness,  was  submitted  on  the  cross;  that  he  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  will  come  again  to  earth  as  is  promised,  the  Mes- 


siah and  Savior  of  the  world.     Thus  they  are  more  orthodox  than 
most  of  us  so-called  Christians." 

In  further  characterization  of  Mohammedanism  Madame  Loyson 
says : 

"  Islam  is  a  unity  with  a  short  and  unique  creed— God  and  the 
Judgment.  It  admits  of  no  doubt,  discussion,  or  dissimulation. 
It  has  no  popes,  bishops,  nor  priests,  and  therefore  no  tormenting 
ecclesiasticism.  All  are  laymen,  as  were  Christ  and  his  disciples, 
and  can,  like  them,  teach  and  preach.  God  is  the  only  head  and 
ruler.  There  are  no  sects,  but  everywhere  well-organized  mutual- 
aid  associations,  having  the  Koran  for  constitution  and  charity  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law." 


CHRIST'S   PSYCHOLOGICAL   INSIGHT. 

T  T  OW  the  modernity  of  Jesus  is  illustrated  in  his  mental  proc- 
■*-  -I  esses  is  shown  in  a  striking  way  in  a  recent  work  called 
"The  Personality  of  Jesus."  The  author  is  Charles  H.  Barrows, 
a  successful  lawyer  and  formerly  president  of  the  International 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Training-school.  Tho  Jesus 
never  formulated  any  system  or  principles  of  psychology,  yet  such 
principles,  derived  from  a  clear  insight  into  human  nature,  existed 
in  his  mind,  the  writer  asserts.  We  find  them  in  the  application 
that  Jesus  made  of  religion  to  life  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
continues  the  writer,  "  that  so  far  as  they  do  appear,  they  show 
the  thought  of  Jesus  in  line  with  the  modern  psychology ;  or  we 
might  better  say  that  modern  psychology  is  finding  its  way  to  the 
thought  of  Jesus."  What  might  have  been  expected  is  that  Jesus 
should  share  the  conceptions  of  the  ancients,  which  the  writer  sets 
forth  as  follows : 

"The  ancients  differ  from  the  moderns  in  the  tendency  to  divide 
up  the  mental  or  spiritual  being  of  man  into  separate  essences, 
beings,  or,  at  least,  compartments,  or  distinct  divisions.  Plato 
makes  three  souls,  or  phases  of  the  soul :  (a)  The  appetitive  soul, 
seeking  happiness  or  sensual  pleasure,  the  gratification  of  desire  ; 
{b)  the  irascible  or  courageous  soul,  manifesting  itself  in  combative 
activity  ;  (c)  the  rational  soul,  which  alone  is  immortal.  Aristotle 
is  nearest  to  the  moderns  in  enumerating  the  faculties,  or  powers 
of  the  mind,  as  memory,  thought,  and  imagination." 

Current  psychology,  the  writer  shows,  is  distinguished  from  the 
ancient  view  in  "holding  to  mental  functions  rather  than  mental 
faculties."  The  new  psychology  asks  how  the  mind,  as  a  whole, 
acts,  and  how  its  activity  adapts  itself  to  the  different  elements 
which  it  finds  available.  While  the  old  terms  "memory"  and 
"thought"  are  retained,  it  is  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
they  do  not  stand  for  the  divisions  of  the  mind,  or  for  different 
processes,  one  of  which  may  be  held  in  reserve  while  the  other  is 
acting.  According  to  this  view  all  mental  process  in  conscious- 
ness is  one,  and  it  is  a  psycho-physical  (soul  and  body)  process. 
This,  the  writer  explains  in  the  following  detail,  is  the  view  of 
Jesus.     We  quote  : 

"While  for  practical  convenience  Jesus  seizes  upon  the  three- 
fold division  into  intellect,  emotions,  and  will,  yet,  throughout  his 
teaching,  the  soul  appears  as  a  unit,  and  these  three  as  parts  of 
one  whole  and  phases  of  one  consciousness,  expressing  them- 
selves, in  their  relation  to  God,  as  faith,  love,  and  obedience,  each 
in  constant  reaction,  one  upon  the  other.  .  .  .  Such  a  correct  psy- 
chology was  of  the  highest  importance  in  founding  a  religion  ex- 
pected to  be  universal.  As  compared  with  ancient  teachers,  it 
was  simple  and  practical,  and  brought  by  Jesus  into  a  consistent 
relation  with  his  religious  system.  In  his  recognition  of  the  unity 
of  the  soul  he  holds  the  intellect,  will,  and  emotions  to  a  moral 
accountability,  and  shows  that  each,  when  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  divine  purpose,  is  accompanied  by  God's  blessing,  not  as 
upon  a  separate  faculty  of  the  soul,  but  as  upon  a  different  aspect 
of  the  same  thing.  The  existence  of  the  one  in  such  a  harmony 
implies  that  the  other  is  so,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  same  degree. 
The  narrative  of  Luke  (vii.  36-50)  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
recognition  by  Jesus  of  the  immediate  reactions  of  the  will,  intel- 
lect, and  emotional  nature  on  each  other,  and  the  practical  identity 
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•of  faith,  love,  and  the  obedient  spirit.  Remembering  that  for- 
giveness is  the  name  given  to  the  result  of  the  submission  of  the 
human  will  to  the  will  of  God,  it  will  be  seen  that  Jesus  illustrates 
the  case  of  the  woman  who  was  forgiven  because  she  loved  much, 
by  the  parable  of  the  debtor  who  loved  much  because  he  was  for- 
given, and  then,  having  declared  the  woman  forgiven  because  she 
loved  much,  tells  her  that  she  is  saved  by  her  faith.  This  inci- 
dent, together  with  the  abstract  ways  of  putting  the  same  psycho- 
logical truths  in  John's  gospel,  makes  a  mutual  confirmation,  in 
the  nature  of  a  most  obscure  and  undesigned  coincidence,  between 
the  fourth  gospel  and  the  Synoptics." 


"THE   ANXIOUS  GATHERING   OF  THE 
CHURCHES." 

THE  closing  months  of  last  year  witnessed  two  peculiarly 
memorable  and  significant  religious  conferences,  the  New 
York  State  Conference  of  Religion  at  Rochester,  and  the  Inter- 
church  Conference  on  Federation  in  New  York  city.  These  were 
attended  on  behalf  <of  Everybody's  Magazine  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Wood,  who  now  records  his  impressions  in  the  pages  of  that  pub- 
lication. Mr.  Wood  is  described  in  an  editorial  note  as  "a  plain- 
spoken  man,  who  is  himself  a  believer,  but  who  takes  the  ground 
that  Christianity  is  greater  than  dogma  and  more  important  than 
its  sects."  He  thinks  with  Goldwin  Smith  that  these  anxious 
gatherings  >of  the  churches  show  that  they  believe  a  religious 
crisis  to  be  at  hand.  He  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  attitude 
of  the  religious  press  at  the  time  in  attaching  more  importance  to 
the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Religion  than  to  the  Inter- 
church  Conference  on  Federation.  In  the  latter,  he  points  out, 
the  delegates  voted,  "not  as  they  thought  as  individuals,  but  as 
they  thought  their  denominations  thought,  which  is  the  same  as 
what  the  most  unprogressive  of  their  denominations  thought,  the 
Uncle  Billy  Hardheads  with  ear-trumpets  up  there  in  the  front 
seats."     At  Rochester,  on  the  other  hand, 

"clergymen  and  laymen  from  the  dissident  bodies,  Christian  and 
Jewish,  were  present  and  spoke.  The  motto  of  this  conference 
was  'Religions  are  many  ;  religion  is  one,'  and  the  effort  was  not 
so  much  to  arrive  at  corporal  union  ;  not  so  much  to  constitute  a 
•council  which  should  have  no  authority  to  do  more  than  say  that 
it  looks  like  rain  but  may  clear  up  after  all,  as  to  declare  that 
spiritual  kinship  subsists  of  itself  and  without  formulated  effort — 
kinship  not  only  between  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  and 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  between 
•evangelicals  and  the  misguided  but  well-meaning  creatures  who 
think  there  is  no  hell,  but  also  between  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
between  Christians  and  Jews— nay,  more,  between  those  whose 
heritage  is  the  Bible,  and  Mohammedans,  Buddhists,  Jains, 
Parsees,  Confucianists,  Shintoists,  Brahmins,  even  those  who  'in 
their  blindness  bow  down  to  wood  and  stone.' 

"  There  were  none  of  these  latter  present,  but  they  would  have 
been  welcomed  if  they  had  come,  for  at  this  conference  it  was  seen 
that  whether  a  man  forms  a  god  with  his  hands  and  it  is  called  an 
idol,  or  forms  one  with  his  mind  and  it  is  called  an  ideal,  the 
Father  of  us  all,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being, 
knows  how  it  is  with  us  ;  how  we  grope  in  the  darkness  that  is 
about  us  if  haply  we  may  find  him.  And  the  homage  we  pay  to 
his  broken  reflection  in  idol  or  ideal  he  takes  unto  himself  as 
he  spake  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet  Malachi,  saying,  'In  every 
place  incense  is  offered  unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  offering,  for  my 
name  is  great  among  the  heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.'  " 

The  air  at  the  Rochester  conference,  Mr.  Wood  goes  on  to  say, 
"was  clearer,  freer  of  the  smoke  of  Smithfield  and  Geneva."  By 
way  of  contrast  he  relates  the  following  incident  of  the  Inter- 
church  Conference  on  Federation : 

"Justice  Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  read- 
ing a  paper  at  one  of  the  meetings,  and  at  every  possible  chance 
the  audience  was  applauding  madly,  which  was  all  right,  because 
it  was  a  good  paper,  and  because  it  isn't  every  fly-up-the-creek 
convention  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
will  take  that  much  notice  of.  Well,  he  got  along  to  that  place 
where  he  said  that  men  whose  noble  characters  showed  that  they 
had  taken  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  for  their  model  and  inspira- 


tion might  fitly  be  called  Christians  and  admitted  to  fellowship  in 
the  Federation,  even  if  they  did  not  subscribe  to  the  Athanasian 
creed.  When  the  audience  understood  that  he  meant  Edward 
Everett  Hale  and  Samuel  A.  Eliot  and  John  I).  Long  [the  pro 
posed  Unitarian  delegates],  the  suddenness  with  which  it  stopped 
applauding  and  the  politeness  of  the  silence  with  which  it  heard 
the  rest  of  the  paper  were  notable.  It  became  so  still  that  if  you 
listened  closely  you  could  hear  John  Calvin  striking  the  match  on 
his  leg  to  light  the  kindlings  under  Michael  Servetus." 

Altogether,  says  Mr.  Wood,  the  Interchurch  Conference 
seemed  less  conscious  of  the  impending  crisis  than  did  the 
Rochester  gathering.  At  the  latter  Prof.  Joseph  Leigh  ton,  of 
Hobart  College,  defined  religion  as  "  the  tendency  of  personality 
to  enlarge  itself,  the  persistent  demand  for  the  ideal  by  the 
actual";  and  again,  "Religion  represents  the  demands  of  the  in- 
dividual for  ideal  environment."  When  the  Rev.  Dr.  Josiah  L. 
Strong  argued  that  in  order  that  the  coming  generation  should 
seek  after  righteousness  of  conduct  it  behooved  us  to  see  to  it  that 
the  public  schools  taught  these  three  formal  dogmas:  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  future  accounta- 
bility of  all  men,  the  Rev.  Algernon  Crapsey  replied  : 

"  I  must  take  issue  with  Dr.  Strong.  The  remedy  he  proposes 
is  impracticable,  and  the  three  dogmas  of  the  existence  of  God, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  future  accountability  of  all 
men  are  without  ethical  value.  The  Mohammedan  believes  all 
three  far  more  devoutly,  far  more  earnestly  than  the  average 
Christian,  and,  because  he  believes,  he  murders  Christians.  The 
Russian  believes  all  three,  and,  because  he  believes,  he  massacres 
the  Jews.  Those  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  those  whose  wealth  threatens  the  country  now,  are  firm 
believers  in  the  three  propositions.  If  you  were  to  pick  out  a 
man  to-day  who  stands  firmest  for  these  three  things  it  would  be 
the  Master  of  Standard  Oil." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  in  closing,  Mr.  Wood  reports,  said  that 
he  had  been  making  investigations  himself,  and  he  had  found  that 
the  hundred  richest  men  in  the  United  States  who  had  the  greatest 
influence  in  the  financial  world  are  almost  without  exception  or- 
thodox church-members.  Mr.  Wood  concludes  with  a  plea  for 
federation  on  the  basis  of  "  service,"  not  of  "  support."  To  quote 
in  part : 

"  The  experiment  of  federation  has  been  tried.  Doubtless  you 
have  lived  in  a  small  town  where  there  was  a  union  church. 
There  weren't  enough  Baptists  or  Methodists  or  Presbyterians  or 
Lutherans  or  Congregationalists  for  each  to  maintain  a  separate 
little  conventicle,  so  they  all  combined.  Instead  of  a  dozen  stoves, 
they  had  one  big  comfortable  furnace,  and  saved  on  the  coal  bill; 
instead  of  a  dozen  reed  organs,  or  forty  little  heart-breaking  thou 
sand-dollar  organs,  they  had  one  $10,000  organ  that  you  could  do 
something  with  ;  instead  of  a  dozen  preachers  that  hemmed  and 
hawed  and  stumbled  through  their  sentences,  making  a  brave 
stagger  at  getting  verbs  to  agree  with  their  subjects,  they  had  one 
smart,  fine-looking  man  who  could  talk  it  right  off.  A  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  old  system.  Yes,  but  as  soon  as  enough  Baptists 
and  Methodists  and  Lutherans  and  Presbyterians  and  Congrega- 
tionalists moved  into  town  for  each  sect  to  set  up  its  own  conven- 
ticle they  left  the  Union  church. 

"Just  hold  that  a  minute,  and  consider  another  experiment  in 
federation,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  That  is  far 
from  fizzling  out.  What's  the  difference?  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  looks 
to  the  good  of  all,  physical,  mental,  and  moral.  Rightnow.  Here 
on  earth.  'Service  '  is  its  motto,  not  'support.'  That's  the  differ- 
ence  

"That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  so  must  die  ;  that 
which  is  born  of  the  spirit  is  spirit,  and  can  never  die.  All  this 
clothes-line  quarreling  of  the  churches  is  born  of  the  flesh,  and 
except  they  be  born  again  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Coming  Age,  they 
can  not  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 


A  proposal  is  afoot  to  form  among  American  Catholics  a  national  organi- 
zation corresponding  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  This  is 
noted  by  a  secular  paper  as  fresh  evidence  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  ready 
to  adapt  itself  to  new  social  conditions.  The  Paulist  Calendar  believes  that 
"  the  need  of  the  day  "  is  for  such  an  organization — a  view  indorsed  by  The 
Catholic  News  (New  York). 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


THE  LEAVEN  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN  EUROPE. 

GERMANY  is  slow,  formal,  and  doctrinaire  in  her  movement 
toward  Social-Democracy,  says  Mr.  Jaures.  the  French  So- 
cialist leader,  in  his  personal  organ,  the  Humaniti  (Paris).  He 
ridicules  the  fulminations  of  such  men  as  Bebel,  who  talk  and  do 
nothing  more,  in  contrast  to  the  extreme  men  of  France,  who  are 
fiery  anti-clericals  and  determined  internationalists,  and  who  de- 
spise the  narrow  patriotism  and  militarism  which  he  alleges  are  so 


EQUALITY— WITH   A  DIFFERENCE. 

Labor—"  Excuse  me,  mum,  but  I  don't  like  the  'ang  o'  your  scales. 
I  think  you'll  find  this  pair  works  better— for  me."' 

— Punch. 


deeply  ingrained  in  the  German  national  character.  This  opinion 
is  controverted,  however,  by  Mr.  E.  Reybel  in  the  Parisian  Revue, 
who  points  out  that  a  gradual  change  is  taking  place  in  the  social 
and  political  orientation  of  the  German  Empire.  This  change  is 
all  the  more  real,  he  says,  because  it  is  slow,  and  sometimes  secret. 
The  German  army  has  been  called  the  last  refuge  of  European 
feudalism,  but  the  army  is  changing,  and  the  old  Prussian  disci- 
pline is  being  relaxed.  Men  refuse  any  longer,  he  declares,  to  be 
handled  like  machines.  People  who  live  in  the  great  cities  are 
rebelling  against  the  oppression  of  the  police  and  other  govern- 
ment officials.  The  following  electoral  statistics  point  to  the  ad- 
vance made  in  parliamentary  liberalism.     Mr.  Reybel  says: 

"  Electoral  statistics  indicate  a  constant  advance  in  the  forces  of 
the  Left.  In  187 1  the  first  Reichstag  of  the  Empire  comprised  no 
more  than  85  Liberal-Democrats  and  five  Socialists.  The  Left 
had  but  90,  against  397  of  the  Right  and  Center.  In  1890,  at  the 
close  of  the  Bismarckian  regime,  the  Liberal-Democrats  held  79 
seats  and  polled  1,308,000  out  of  the  7,267,400  votes  cast  in  the 
elections;  while  the  Socialists  held  35  seats  with  a  vote  of  1,427,- 
000,  and  the  Left  114  seats  and  a  third  of  the  total  votes  cast, 
namely,  2,735,000.  In  1903  the  Liberals  of  the  Left  had  38  mem- 
bers, and  the  Socialists  81,  so  that  the  whole  Left  comprised  119 
members,  supported  by  two-fifths  of  the  whole  voting  population, 
namely,  9,496,000." 

The  writer  goes  fully  into  the  causes  of  the  great  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  Germany  since  the  formation  of  the  Empire. 
Chief  among  these  he  enumerates  the  spread  of  popular  educa- 
tion, the  growing  recognition  of  self-interest  in  the  lower  classes, 
the  industrial  advance  of  Germany  and  the  realization  of  German 
unity,  the   growth    of   wealth   and   comfort   among   the   laboring 


classes,  and  the  increase  of  town  populations  as  induced  by  mul- 
tiplied manufactures.  This  flocking  to  the  towns  has  killed  feu- 
dalism, says  the  writer.     To  quote  : 

"The  feudal  and  barbarous  population,  living  on  the  land,  has 
given  place  to  a  young  industrial  and  mercantile  bourgeoisie.  .  .  . 
The  people  are  beginning  to  doubt  the  moral  dignity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. All  the  scandals  among  the  aristocracy  diminish  popu- 
lar respect  for  the  nobles.  The  superiority  of  the  governing  class 
is  no  longer  credited.  The  innumerable  blunders  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  subordinates  are  not  calculated  to  create  popular  belief  in 
the  beneficence  or  infallibility  of  a  government.  In  the  universi- 
ties the  young  aristocrats  are  distinguished  more  for  idleness,  in- 
solence, and  ignorance  than  for  intelligence  and  zeal." 

In  conclusion  he  enumerates  some  signs  of  the  times  which  in- 
dicate, he  says,  that  "  the  triumph  of  democracy  is  certain."  In 
1903  the  police  of  Berlin  and  a  vast  number  of  railroad  and  post- 
office  employees  voted  for  the  Socialists.  The  people  are  becom- 
ing outspoken  and  defiant  of  authority.  Instances  of  lese-majesty 
are  becoming  more  frequent.  Religious  feeling  is  on  the  decline, 
and  the  great  towns  have  their  souteneurs  and  hoodlums  as  numer- 
ous as  those  of  Paris.  The  military  idea  of  what  is  technically 
called  honor  is  disappearing,  and  men  will  not  fight  duels.  He 
adds : 

"  The  people  of  Saxony  have  risen  up  and  by  their  violent  dem- 
onstrations have  wrung  from  the  Ministry  a  promise  of  universal 
suffrage.  In  Prussia  preparations  are  being  made  to  follow  the 
example  of  Saxony.  These  are  the  latest  signs  of  the  democratic 
movement  and  indicate  its  growing  intensity.  The  gradual  col- 
lapse of  the  Hohenzollern  monarchy,  militaristic,  aristocratic,  and 
conservative  as  it  is,  has  begun.  A  new  and  democratic  Germany 
has  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  Europe." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


END   OF  THE   AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 
SQUABBLE. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  the  difficulty 
between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  his  Hungarian  sub- 
jects has  been  at  last  adjusted,  and  the  victory  appears  to  be  alto- 
gether on  the  side  of  the  Emperor.     The  house  of  Hapsburg  has 


THE   AUSTRO-Hl'NGAKIAN    AGREEMENT. 

Mitzi  and  Janos  agree  not  to  quarrel  any  more— until  next  time. 

—Fischietto  (Turin). 

seldom  secured  a  more  decided  diplomatic  triumph.  "  The  good 
fortune  of  the  imperial  house,"  says  the  paper  quoted,  "has  once 
more  secured  the  peace  of  Eastern  Europe."     The  reconciliation 
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between  the  aged  Emperor  and  his  Magyar  subjects  has  beconv 
complete,  altho  the  Hungarians  have  not  surrendered  their  claim 
to  universal  suffrage  and  the  employment oi  their  own  language  in 
the  military  words  of  command.     The  Spectator  (London)  thus 

comments  on  the  settlement  of  a  quarrel  which  seemed  at  one  time 
likely  to  disintegrate  the  Austrian  Empire: 

"  No  one  of  the  eighteen  states  which  now  make  up  what  we  call 
'Austria'  is  able  to  stand  alone.  Combined,  we  know  that  their 
influence  tends  permanently  to  peace,  and  to  a  kind  of  tranquil 
conservatism  which  Eastern  Europe  greatly  needs ;  but  uncom- 
bined,  they  must  be  at  once  the  sources  and  the  objects  of  endless 
combinations,  any  one  of  which 
may  produce  war.  The  Germans 
would  go  one  way,  the  Magyars 
another,  and  the  Slavs  a  third; 
while  Germany  would  hunger  for 
Trieste,  and  with  it  dominance  in 
the  Mediterranean;  Italy  for  the 
southern  half  of  the  Tyrol;  and  all 
the  States,  whether  federated  or 
otherwise,  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
for  the  Dalmatian  coast.  At  pres- 
ent, tho  it  has  been  ambitious  all 
through  its  history,  and  has  ac- 
quired, principally  by  marriage, 
State  after  State,  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  is  not  thirsting  for  terri- 
tory, and  not  willing  that  there 
should  be  any  further  great  change 
in  the  distribution  of  European 
force.  It  has  no  colonies  and 
seeks  no  transmarine  dominion, 
while  its  assumed  desire  for  Mace- 
donia is  rather  a  dream  than  a  pas- 
sionate aspiration.  Its  dominion 
forms,  in  fact,  what  has  unfortu- 
nately become  so  rare,  a  mighty 
state  with  no  immediate  or  danger- 
ous ambitions.  With  the  secession 
of  Hungary  this  peculiarity  in  its 
position  would  be  forfeited;  and 
it  was  secession  in  some  form  or 
another  to  which  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  dynasty  and  the  people ' 
of  Hungary  recently  pointed.  Al- 
tho, therefore,  we  fully  understand 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  Magyars 
about  their  constitutional  freedom, 

we  have  been  unable  perfectly  to  sympathize  with  the  impatience 
they  have  recently  manifested  of  the  royal  authority,  or  rather  of 
the  desire  of  the  imperial  dynasty  to  keep  its  States  effectively 
bound  together." 

Real  Cause  of  von  Buelow's  Collapse.— Prince  von 
Buelow's  malady,  which  caused  him  to  fall  in  a  swoon  in  the 
German  Reichstag  not  long  ago,  and  which  may  compel  his  retire- 
ment, was  brought  about,  says  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Eclair  (Paris),  not  only  by  the  strain  he  underwent  in  trying  to 
settle  the  Morocco  imbroglio,  but  also  by  his  constant  struggle 
with  the  masterful  rivalry  of  von  Holstein,  counselor  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Von  Holstein  was  practically  the 
man  who  settled  all  foreign  questions  for  Germany.  To  quote 
from  the  Eclair : 

"Few  persons  in  Germany  know  that  von  Holstein  was  a  great 
man  even  in  the  time  of  Bismarck,  and  has  never  lost  his  great 
influence  over  William  II.  Proofs  of  this  influence  were  fre- 
quently shown  during  the  time  of  the  late  foreign  secretary,  von 
Richthofen,  for  ambassadors,  when  important  international  ques- 
tions cropped  up,  would  frequently  confer  with  von  Holstein  in- 
stead of  consulting  his  chief.  It  is  rumored  that  the  death  of 
Richthofen  was  hastened  by  worry  and  chagrin  experienced  in 
struggling  with  von  Holstein  for  the  advancement  of  the  present 
Chancellor.  It  was  no  secret  that  von  Holstein  opposed  the 
Chancellor's  plan  of  a  conference  over  the    Morocco  affair  and 


openly  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  von  Rado- 
witz  as  Germany's  delegate,  whose  chance  oi  triumph  at  Al| 

he    eyed    with    envy"        Translation    made  /or   THE    I.i'i  i.KAKV 
DlGESI 


THE    Russia 
complishe 


DR.   ALEXANDER   WEKERLE. 

His  appointment  as  Premier,  with  a  mandate  to  form  a  conciliatory 
cabinet  for  Hungary,  marks  the  advent  of  peace  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Hungarians. 


THE   RUSSIAN    WOMAN. 

an  woman  is  as  free,  as  strong-minded,  and  as  ac- 
ed  a  creature  as   the   American    woman,  de<  I 
Victor  du  Bled  in  the  Revue  Hebdomaire  (Paris),     She  is  only  in 
ferior  to  her  transatlantic  sister  in  her  lack  of  practical  wisdom 
and  the  spirit  of  organization.     Her  prototype,  he  says,  is  thai 

strange  and  interesting  figure,  Sofia 
Kovalevski,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  an  eminent  mathematician  and 
a  thing  of  fashion  and  caprice,  and 
who  at  the  age  of  thirteen  fell  des- 
perately in  love  with  Dostoievski. 
the  novelist,  a  man  three  times  her 
age.  At  seventeen  she  contracted 
a  fictitious  marriage  for  the  sake 
of  escaping  from  the  paternal  roof,, 
in  order  to  take  a  universitycour.se. 
This  woman  of  whims  and  fancies, 
devoted  to  learning,  hated  her  repu- 
tation for  science,  because  she  fan- 
cied it  kept  her  from  being  loved. 
She  was  in  her  reckless  indepen- 
dence a  representative  of  all  those 
strong  qualities  which  are  com- 
prised in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  a  true 
Russian.     Mr.  Du  Bled  continues  : 

"  The  Russian  woman  is  freer 
than  any  other  woman  of  Europe. 
In  many  ways  she  is  like  an  Ameri- 
can, yet  in  Russia,  as  in  America, 
the  feminist  movement  does  not 
imply  any  revolt  against  the  other 
sex.  Men  rather  encourage  the 
unbridled  passion  for  culture  which 
possesses  'the new  woman.'  While 
the  people  of  Western  Europe, 
heirs  of  classical  civilization,  found 
their  legislation  on  the  ancient  code 
of  Rome,  the  Russians  draw  from 
another  source,  the  Russkaia  Pravda,  Russian  law,  the  pandect  of 
Yaroslav  the  Great,  enacted  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury a.d.  This  pandect  was  merely  a  resume  of  immemorial  com- 
mon law  and  oral  tradition,  and  in  it  was  established  the  principle 
of  equality  between  the  sexes." 

The  Russian  woman  of  the  tenth  century,  says  this  writer,  was 
stalwart,  brave,  and  adventurous.  Women  soldiers,  true  Ama- 
zons, were  numerous.  A  man  must  subdue  a  woman  in  a  wrest- 
ling match  before  he  was  accepted  as  a  lover,  and  marriage  was 
always  accomplished  by  force.  A  woman  could  marry  without 
consent  of  parents,  and  her  dower  was  always  at  her  own  exclusive 
disposal.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  women  to  sit  on  the  judicial 
bench.  Queens  and  princesses  commanded  regiments.  Byzan- 
tine Christianity  for  a  short  time  humiliated,  even  degraded, 
women,  but  the  modern  Russian  woman  has  risen  to  her  pristine 
dignity.     To  quote  further  : 

"The  code  of  Yaroslav  proclaimed  woman's  equality  with  man 
both  from  a  natural  and  a  social  standpoint.  The  Byzantine 
monastics,  the  Tartar  jurisconsults,  succeeded  in  debasing  her  for 
three  centuries,  ending  with  the  eighteenth.  Even  today  two  ele- 
ments are  discernible  in  the  spirit  of  the  Russian  woman.  There 
are  independence,  reckless  heroism,  combined  with  the  poetic 
dreaminess  which  belongs  by  nature  to  the  naturally  democratic 
and   collectivist  Slav.     On   the  other  hand,  the  Russian  woman 
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Germany's  "first  aid"  to  Russia, 


exhibits  the  reverence   for  authority  and  paralyzing  submissive- 
ness  which  are  based  upon  Byzantine  asceticism." 

Peter  the  Great  finally  emancipated  his  feminine  subjects,  and 
nowadays  women  in  Russia,  while  they  follow  Parisian  fashions, 
are  masculine  in  the  assertion  of  their  rights.  Even  when  mar- 
ried they  manage  their  fortunes,  if  they  have  any,  just  as  they 
choose.  They  fill  the  teaching  professions.  They  are  found  in 
business  as  well  as  in 
medicine,  but  they  do 
not  incline  to  the  law. 
This  author  adds: 

"  Many  young  wid- 
ows and  many  girls 
live  alone.  They  go  to 
the  theater  and  trav- 
el alone  and  manage 
their  own  affairs.  Far 
from,  incurring  ridi- 
cule by  this  spirit  of 
emancipation,  only  the 
woman  who  is  afraid 
to  travel  unattended  is 
considered  ridiculous. 
The  last  barriers  to 
her  liberty  have  one 
by  one  fallen,  and  the 
Russian  woman  is  now 
one  of  the  freest  and 
happiest  of  women  in 
the  civilized  world." 

The  education  of 
women  in  Russia  is 
of  the  highest  order. 
There  are  nine  wom- 
en's colleges  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow severally,  and  six- 
teen in  other  cities. 
Of  the  women  stu- 
dents of  Moscow  we 
are  told : 

"  The  dignity  and 
purity  of  their  lives, 
their  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, their  stoical  pa- 
tience under  suffering, 
are  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. ...  As  happi- 
ness as  well  as  unhap- 

piness  makes  a  lasting  impression  of  pleasure  or  pain  upon  her 
heart,  the  Russian  may  be  called  in  this  respect  the  most  womanly 
of  women." — Translation  made  /or  The  Literary  Digest. 


siring  to  show  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Western  Continent  to  receive  any  aid  from 
Europe.     To  quote : 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  evidently  desires  to  affirm 
the  superiority  of  his  country,  even  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Old 
World,  and  to  proclaim  to  foreign  nations  that  while  they  may  be 
expected  to  take  a  platonic  interest  in  the  sufferings  of  the  West- 
ern World  they  must 
not  undertake  to  ren- 
der any  solid  or  mate- 
rial assistance." 


AND    RUSSIA'S   THANKS. 

Ulk  (Berlin). 


THE  MOST  ENJOYABLE  RESULT  OF  THE 
CONFERENCE. 


GERMAN    CARTOON    VIEWS    OF    ALGECIRAS 


Monroe  and  San  Francisco.— The  German  press 
speak  with  some  bitterness  of  President  Roosevelt's  declaration 
that  he  desires  no  foreign  aid  for  the  victims  of  the  San-Francisco 
disaster.  The  Germans  were  making  elaborate  preparations  for 
the  relief  of  those  who  have  suffered  from  the  earthquake  and  fire 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  But  the  unexpected  utterance  of  our  Presi- 
dent at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  efforts  of  the  American  colony  in 
Berlin,  as  well  as  the  general  sympathetic  efforts  of  the  Germans. 
The  Tageblatt,  of  Berlin,  comments  upon  the  despatch  addressed 
by  the  President  to  the  directors  of  the  German-American  steam- 
boat companies,  in  which  he  declared  that  no  material  assistance 
was  necessary.  This  paper  says  that  in  such  calamities  as  that  of 
San  Francisco  the  giving  and  receiving  of  assistance  are  honorable 
to  both  parties.  The  writer  adds  that  this  is  a  new  application  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  charges  President  Roosevelt  with  de- 


Payment  of 
Members  of  Par- 
1  i  a  m  e  n  t.  —  The 

London  Spectator  has 
always  opposed  the 
idea  of  salaried  mem- 
bers of  Parliament. 
Goldwin  Smith,  wri- 
ting to  this  journal,  ex- 
presses his  agreement 
with  The  Spectator's 
view,  and  thus  contro- 
verts the  Prime  Min- 
ister's argument  based 
on  the  practise  cf  the 
colonies : 


"  I  have  all  my  life 
voted  for  the  Labor 
candidate  when  a  good 
one  presented  himself, 
and  cheerfully  contrib- 
uted to  his  election 
fund,  deeming  it  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole 
community  that  labor 
should  be  directly  rep- 
resented in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation.  I 
heartily  welcome  the 
Labor  vote  for  the  re- 
duction of  armaments. 
But  I  confess  that 
what  I  have  seen  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic leads  me  to  share 
your  misgivings  about 
anything  which  can 
give  public  life  more  of  the  character  of  a  trade.  The  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  would  surely  lose  dignity  by  the  change.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  I  venture  to  think,  when  he  points  to  the 
colonies  for  a  justification  of  the  measure,  hardly  takes  into  ac- 
count, at  least  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  the  difference  in 
social  structure  between  Great  Britain  and  a  colony.  We  have 
here  no  such  class  of  independent  men  of  means  as  that  which 
hitherto  has  largely  filled  your  House  of  Commons.  The  leaders 
of  our  commerce  can  not  afford  to  leave  their  business  for  Parlia- 
ment ;  or  if  they  do,  it  is  apt  to  be  in  the  interest  of  their  business 
rather  than  in  that  of  the  community  at  large.  We  thus  find  it 
necessary  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  representation.  I  am  sorry  to 
add  that,  while  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  if  he  wants  an 
example  of  a  worthy  people,  can  not  do  better  than  look  here,  if 
he  wants  an  example  of  political  perfection  he  might  look  more 
profitably  elsewhere.  He  probably  did  not  watch  the  course  of 
the  last  session  of  our  Parliament,  and  mark  the  ominous  concur- 
rence of  the  facile  passing  of  a  sinister  party  measure  with  a  large 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  members  of  both  Houses,  the  granting 
of  a  salary  to  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  the  creation  of  a 
number  of  pensions." 


THE  POWERS  WHO    MADE   THE  MOST  OUT   OF  THE 
CONFERENCE— THE   WAITERS. 

— Kladderadatsch  ( Berlin  > . 


German  steamship  companies  cleared  $5,000,000  last  year. — London  Times. 
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The  Man 
With  the  Job 

If  you  want  to  get 
above  "jobs'"  and  their 
enslaving  deadness,  we 
can  open  the  door  of  a 
wide  horizon  for  you, 
while  you,  at  the  same 
time,  can  earn  more 
money  than  "jobs"  pay 
by  your  joining  the  sales 
staff  of  The  Ladies* 
Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Don't  say  "canvasser." 
You  are  our  salesman, 
and  are  respected  as 
such.  You  represent  a 
house  of  the  highest 
class  in  the  interest  of  a 
clean-cut  and  honorable 
proposition.  The  earn- 
ings are  large,  and  the 
participations  in  the 
monthly  and  quarterly 
prizes  really  capital. 

We  want  you,  if  you 
are  the  man  for  us  and 
we  the  house  for  you. 
We  can  help  you  if  you 
will  work  with  us. 
Write  us  and  we'll  take 
the  matter  up  with  you 
at  once. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO. 
1982-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  UNDERWOOD 
TRAVEL  SYSTEM 


7^ 

vain 
j^  pens 


Provides  the  intellectual 
value  of  travel  without  the  ex- 
pense and  discomfort  of  an  actual 
journey. 

Let  us  send  you  our  booklet  describing  this 
wonderful  system,  also  Brochure  on  Travel 
by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  It  will  be  of 
value  to  those  who  have  returned  from  or  are 
preparing  for  a  trip,  or  to  those  who  cannot 
travel.  Name  the  country  or  section  you 
are  particularly  interested  in. 

Address  Department  r . 

Underwood  (Si  Underwood 

8  fc  5  West  18th  SU  Cor.  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


KRELL 
UTQ:GRAND 


Even  the  tots 

Can  Play 

and  Enjoy 

the  Krell 

»  Auto-Grand 

Piano 

From    nursery 
to  music  room 
may  seem  a  far 
cry,    but     it    is 
merely     the    step 
cf    a     Liliputian     if 
M^  ^sJS  ""  '''n'     a    Kpe"   Auto- 

~r\        r^ivS^x<  Grand    Piano.       With   that 

Jj~~)        ^^--"-  instrument  a  child's  touch   takes  on 

(^    1*k^  the  rare  quality  of  a  master,  and   the  four- 

year  old  boy  or  girl,  the  same  as  older  people,  can  produce, 
without  study  or  practice,   the  most  charming  of  music. 

Two  Ways  Are  Better  Than  One 

The  Krell  AutO-Grand  Piano  is  a  delight  to  the  artist's  soul.  Its  singing 
quality  and  exquisite  tone  cannot  be  excelled,  and  the  same  unsurpassed  points 
are  brought  out  mechanically  by  the  simple  turning  of  a  lever.  That  action 
transforms  it  into  an  automatic  instrument,  operated  by  perforated  rolls  of  music. 
It  will  play  any  standard  music  of  65  notes,  and  over  25,000  selections  are 
already  on  the  market.  This  gives  the  purchaser  a  larger  selection  and  variety 
than  if  requiring  music  made  for  only  some  one  particular  player. 

The  Krell  AutO-Grand  Piano  possesses  a  durable  charm.  The  tubing  is 
all  of  metal,  and  ivill  ne-ver  ivear  out.  Others  are  rubber.  Easily  tuned 
and  adjusted.  Fully  guaranteed  for  fi-ve  years.  Catalog  O  and  terms,  in 
themselves  superlatively  attractive,   for  the  asking. 

THE  AUTO-GRAND  PIANO  CO.,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

We  offer  original  plans  for  increased  profit  to  Dealers,  who  are  invited  to  write 


r 

NOT  LOWEST  IN  PRICE- 


;ause  best  and  goes  farthest. 

GROCERS   EVERYWHERE.  ^^0 


•V~ALL-  NO- 
AFTER   DINNER  MINT- 

For  an  after-dinner  sweet,  for  a 
confection  at  any  time,  try  this 
new  mint  and  learn  how  different 
a  cream  mint  can  be.  The  mint 
flavor  is  developed  to  a  new  de- 
gree by  our  own  special  process. 

Sold  in  sealed  tins  by  grocers,  confectioners  and 
druggists  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
keep  -U-ALL-NO-  we  will  send  a  liberal  box  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents.  Kindly  mention  Literary 
Digest. 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  AMERICA 
Sole  Makers        433  No.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia 


Readers  of  THE  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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illustrates  the  triumph  of  cereal  foods  in  the  building  of  a  sturdy 
and  industrious  race.  The  Jap  lives  on  cereals  and  dried  fish. 
His  "  army  biscuit  "  is  one-fourth  rice  and  three-fourths  wheat. 

In  the  making  of  history  Wheat  has  always  triumphed  over  Meat. 

But  when  you  eat  a  wheat  food  be  sure  you  are  getting  the  whole 
wheat  in  digestible  form.     That's 

Shredded 
Wheat    Biscuit 

a  builder  of  brawn  and  brain— keeps  the  stomach  sweet  and  clean, 
and  the  bowels  healthy  and  active. 

Join  the  "Pure  Food  Movement"  by  eating  Shredded  Wheat, 
the  cleanest,  purest,  most  nutritious  cereal  food  made  in  the  World 

The  white  flour  miller  gives  you  the  starch  in  the  wheat  berry, 
discarding  the  outer  bran  coats  that  are  so  rich  in  nitrogenous  and 
flesh-forming  elements.  You  can't  make  muscle  or  brain  out  of 
starch.  In  the  shredding  process  ALL  the  flesh-forming,  strength- 
giving  elements  stored  in  the  whole  wheat  berry  are  presented  in 
DIGESTIBLE   FORM. 

Shredded  Wheat  is  made  in  two  forms,  BISCUIT  and  TRISCL  IT.  The 
BISCUIT  is  delicious  for  breakfast  with  hot  or  cold  milk  or  cream,  or 
for  any  meal  In  combination  with  fruit  or  vegetables.  TRISCUir  is 
the  shredded  whole  wheat  cracker,  crisp,  nourishing  and  appetizing. 
Delicious  as  a  toast  with  beverages  or  with  cheese  or  preserves. 

The  "Vital  Question  Cook  Book  "  is  sent  free  for  the  asking. 


"It's  All  in  the  Shreds." 

THE   NATURAL   FOOD  CO.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


'■fill  taught  by  pain  men  realty  know  not  what  gooa 
water 's  worth."  

Search  the  world  over  and  you'll  find  no  Sparkling 
Natural  Spring  Water  the  equal  of  Hiawatha. 

Bottled  at  the  spring,  it  comes  to  you  a  perfect 
gift  from  Nature's  hand. 

Hiawatha  Sparkling  Water  is  the  most  gen- 
uinely enjoyed  table  beverage  served  today  at  clubs, 
hotels,  cafes  and  homes.  The  pure  spring  water 
that  gives  you  vim  and  zest. 

Hiawatha  holds  the  World's  Highest  Awards 
Order   Sparkling   Hiawatha   To-day 

Hiawatha     Spring     C  o  m  p  a  ny 

Send  for  the  booklet,  "It's  What's  Inside,"  to 


Sparkling    ^ 

♦;ir*l  Lithia 


j§4mjpfim^twittK 


New  York 


Chicago 


Distributors, 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 


PARSIFAL,.  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera,  by  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  i2mo,  cloth,  68 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


"h^t^t 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 
Wood  Rollers      Tin  Rollers 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable:   50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
,*t  Wagnalls  Company,  44-80  East  23d  Street,  New  York 

The  Most 
Comfort  a.ble 
Ha.  m  mock 
Ever  Made. 

V  e  r  y  ornamental 
inside  or  outside 
the  home  Finest 
construction.  Al- 
ways limits  I  <•  i  <■  I  . 
Canviis  or  denlra 
oasinss  ;  hair  .  or 
cotton  filled  cush- 
ions. Booklet  free. 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

San  Francisco. 

By  Wallace  Irwin. 

She  laughed  upon  her  hills  out  there 

Beside  her  bays  of  misty  blue; 
The  gayest  hearts,  the  sweetest  air 

That  any  City  ever  knew. 

For  I  have  whistled  all  the  songs 

That  thrilled  upon  her  care-free  breath. 

And  I  have  mingled  with  her  throngs — 
But  never  in  the  thought  of  Death. 

Lady  of  Ventures,  Joy  of  Earth, 
How  more  the  pity  for  your  moans 

vVith  all  the  blossoms  of  your  mirth 
Crushed,  like  your  Youth,  beneath  the  stones! 
— From  Collier's  Weekly. 


Reveille. 

By  P.  Habberton  Fulham. 

As  some  great  captain,  ere  the  morn  be  red, 

Might  watch  his  tired  ranks  sleeping  in  the  dew, 
Linger  a  moment,  with  some  sense  of  rue. 
Then  bid  reveille  sound  o'er  quick  and  dead: — 
So  the  loth  sun-god  leaves  his  cloudy  bed. 

Then,  swif t  the  heavy  hangings  striding  through. 
Bids  the  dawn's  silver  bugles  sound  anew, 
His  golden  banners  streaming  overhead; — 
Like  camp-fire  smoke  the  mist  of  morning  stirs, 
Like  strewed  arms  seem  the  dewy  glistenings, 
And,  as  that  shining  clarion  peals  on  high, 
Up  spring  the  trees  like  bright-faced  warriors, 
Behind  him  each  his  cloak  of  shadow  flings, 

And  one  great  shout  of  color  shakes  the  sky! 
— From  The  Outlook  (London). 


The  Garden. 

By  Hildegarde  Hawthorne. 

I  know  a  garden,  sweet  and  beautiful, 

Where  tall  flowers  grow,  as  fragrant  all  as  those 

Which  make  the  longed-for  country  wonderful — 

The  lily  and  the  rose 
And  smaller  blossoms  of  forgotten  naming 
That  kindle  its  dim  corners  into  flaming 
Or  welcome  the  tired  eyesight  to  repose. 

Beyond,  the  noisy  city  keeps  her  march 

With  fevered  step,  with  shoutings  and  with  cries; 

Her  iron  streets  beneath  the  hot  sun  parch ; 

She  glares  at  glaring  skies. 
Within  these  charmed  walls  a  hidden  fountain, 
Whispers  lost  memories  of  moor  and  mountain. 
Singing  to  heavy  hearts  low  lullabies. 

The  weary  city  girdles  it   vith  stone 
And  breathes  her  sodden  Dreath  about  the  walls — 
The  city  seeks  to  slay  it  there  alone! 
Peace  still  upon  it  falls. 
For  the  soft  breeze  that  stirs  its  heavy  roses 
Comes  laden  with  the  scent  of  country  posies 
And  in  its  rustling  all  the  country  calls. 

Imprisoned!     Are  you  in  me  or  without, 
Strange  garden,  all  unknown  to  alien  sight? 
The  cruel  city  presses  all  about, 

But,  flushed  with  fairy  light, 
Your  moving  branches  by  far  winds  set  blowing, 
And  mystic  flowers  in  your  borders  growil 
I  know  yon  mine  by  right. 

— From  The  Century  Magazine  (.May). 


Lovers'   Lane. 

By  Arthur  Guiterman. 

It  goes  beneath  a  checkered  arch 
Of  leaf  and  sunlight,  oak  and  larch; 
Athwart  a  mead  of  meadow-sweet, 
A  field  of  lily-bordered  wheat; 
Through  groves  of  bridal  birch  it  turns^ 
And  mossy  hollows,  deep  in  ferns; 
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Then  up  a  hill  rind  down  a  glen, 
From  Nowhere  ou1  and  back  again; 
And  many  feel  have  worn  it  plain — 

That  errant    way  of   Lovers'   Lane. 

There,  unafraid,  the  wood-folk  play  ; 

There  wanton  briers  dip  and  swaj 

To  catch  and  keep  whatever  coin, 

And  make  much  work  for  clumsy   thumbs 

Of  loosing  tress  and  lacing  shoe 

Such  tasks  as  lovers  love  to  do. 

Of  tales  there  told  with  eye  or  tongue 

I  need  not  tell — if  ye  were  young — 

Nor  yet  of  castles  reared  in  Spain 

By  architects  of  Lovers'  Lane. 

If  Lovers'  Lane  ye  wander  through, 
That  roadway's  rule  is  "two  by  two," 
Altho  the  path  is  wondcrous  strait; 
For  here's  a  hedge,  and  there's  a  gate, 
A  brook,  a  stile,  a  quaking  moss, 
The  strong  must  help  the  weak  to  cross; 
Then,  deep  in  shade  ere  set  of  sun, 
Its  dells  are  never  safe  for  one — 
Still  (must  the  sorry  truth  be  known?) 
In  Lovers'  Lane  I  walk  alone! 

— From  Scribner's  Magazine  (May). 


Chi non. 

By  Frank  Taylor. 

In  that  blest  nook  of  broad  Tourain, 

Where  strays  Vienne  among  the  flowers, 

Mistress  of  all  the  goodly  plain, 

White  Chinon  lifts  her  crown  of  towers 

Above  the  green  and  golden  fen, 

White  Chinon  by  the  blue  Vienne. 

To  Chinon  by  the  blue  Vienne 

She  came,  the  heavenly-hearted  Maid, 

And  boys  and  babes  she  turned  to  men 
And  men  to  gods  through  Christ  her  aid, 

And  one  and  all  she  led  them  forth 

To  battle  in  the  wasted  North. 

Lilies  of  gold  and  sword  of  flame, 

Down  the  steep  path  she  rode  sublime, 

And  well  ye  know  what  way  she  came 
To  Rheims  and  Rouen  in  due  time; 

Wherefore  I  wot  that,  when  ye  stand 

At  Chinon,  it  is  holy  land. 

Likewise  for  him,  who  first  drew  breath 

Among  the  vines  by  Chinon  town, 
Who  laughed  the  Philistines  to  death 


JUST   FOOD. 
Nature's  Cure. 


One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of 
late  is  the  application  of  the  right  kind  of 
food  to  rebuild  the  lost  substances  of  the 
body,  thrown  off  by  the  active,  nervous 
work  of  Americans. 

Careful  investigation  by  experts  in  food 
and  dietetics,  has  brought  out  the  fact  that 
albumen,  which  is  contained  in  various 
foods,  is  acted  upon  by  phosphate  of  potash, 
not  such  as  obtained  in  drug  stores,  but 
such  as  is  found  in  certain  parts  of  the  field 
grains  in  most  minute  particles,  arranged  in 
Nature's  laboratory,  not  man's. 

The  part  of  the  grains  containing  phos- 
phate of  potash  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  Grape-Nuts  food,  therefore  the  active, 
nervous,  pushing  brain-worker  can  feed  the 
body  with  food  that  goes  directly  to  the  re- 
building of  the  broken-down  gray  matter  in 
the  brain,  solar  plexus  and  nerve  centres  all 
over  the  body,  with  the  result  that  the  in- 
dividual who  refreshes  and  rebuilds  the  body 
with  proper  material  of  this  sort,  obtains  a 
definite  result,  which  he  can  feel  and  know 
of  and  which  is  apparent  to  his  friends. 

A  vigorous  brain  and  nervous  system  are  of 
the  greatest  impoHance  to  any  business  man 
or  brain-worker.  - 
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The  Perfect  Mattress 

is  the  one  you  never 

feel — the  one  that 

never   forces    itself 

upon  your  mind — 

the    one    that    lets 

you   sleep    at   once 

sleepy    and    lulls    you    to 

dreamland   when    restless 


Express  paid  to  your  door. 


Our   Free    Book,  "The  Test    of   Time" 

tells  all  about  the  Ostermoor,  and  explains  why  it  fulfills  these  conditions.  It  contains  136  paces 
of  vital  importance  to  any  one  who  values  health  and  long  life,  and  the  restful  sleep  that  insures 
both.     Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  will  do. 

Try  an  Ostermoor  for  thirty  nights  free.     If  it   fails  to  satisfy  in  any  particular,  we   refund 
your  money  immediately  and  without  question. 

We  Sell  by  Mail,  or  Through  2000  Ostermoor  Dealers 


Exclusive   Ostermoor 


Regular  Sizes  and  Prices 

2  feet  6  inches  wide,  $C    3  E 

3  feet  wide,  30  lbs.    10.00 

3  feet  6  inches  wide,   I  I    7ft 
35  lb«.  I  I  •  '  W 

i  feet  wide,  40  lbs.    13.35 

i  leet  6  inches  wide,    I  C  (\(\ 
46  lbs.  I0-UW 

All  6  feet  3  inches  long. 
Express  Charges  Prepaid. 

In  two  parts,  50  cents  extra. 
Special  sizes  at  special  prices. 


agencies  everywhere  —  that  is  our  aim;  the 
every  place.  We  were  compelled 
to  this  move  by  the  necessity  of 
protecting  the  public  against  a  de- 
luge of  worthless  imitations.  The 
Ostermoor  dealer  in  your  vicinity — 
be  sure  to  ask  us  who  he  is  —  will 
show  you  a  mattress  with  the 
Ostermoor  name  and  label.  That 
alone  stands  for  matt. ess  excellence 
the  world  over.  Be  sure  to  look  for 
our  name  and  trade-mark  sewn  on 
the  end.  Mattress  shipped,  express 
paid  by  us,  same  day  check  is  re- 
ceived, if  you  order  of  us   by  mail. 


highest  grade   merchant  in 


Ostermoor   Boat 
Cushions 

The  kind  that  are 
better  than  hair — 
more  buoyant  (life- 
saving)  than  cork. 
Non-absorbent.  Any 
covering  desired. 
Send  for  booklet  and 
special  prices.  Prompt 
delivery  to  order. 


OSTERMOOR    &    COMPANY,     119     Elizabeth    St.,    New    York 

Canadian  Agency:    Ideal  Bedding  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 


WHEEL  CHAIRS 

WE  MAKE  OVER  70  STYLES 


Catalogue  "  B  "illustrates— describes— (free). 

SARGENT   CO..  M1  Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


CASH  FOR  BACK  NUMBERS. 

For  copies  of  The  Literary  Digest  whole  numbers 
722,  728.  777,  778  and  782  or  semi-annual  Indexes  for 
Vols.  16,  18,  20  and  24  returned  to  us  at  once  by  mail 
in  good  condition,  we  will  pay  ten  (10)  cents  per  copy- 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  44-60  East  23d 
Street,  New  York. 


%feafBook 


Edited  by  Arthur  Nicholas  Hosking 

Contains  biographies  of  2, ico  living  artists  residing  in 
U.  S.,and  300  American  and  Foreign  artists  abroad;  also 
gives  studio,  home  and  summer  addresses.  The  Studio 
terms  it  "accurate  and  adequate."  Reviews  say:  "stand- 
ard is  highest:"  "most  complete  and  interesting  book 
of  its  sort  published.  All  interested  in  art  in  any  form 
should  own  it  Forsaleat  all  bookstores, price $2. 50, or 
send  P.  O.  Order  to  The  Art  League  Publishing 
Association,  4224  N.  Perry  Ave.,  Chicago, III. 


Ridpath  Free   Coupon 

Tins  coupon  costs  you  nothing  but  a  postage 
stamp  and  will  place  you  under  no  obligation 
whatever.      It  will  be  our  pleasure  to  mail 
you  a  beautiful  specimen   page   pamphlet 
of   Ridpath's  History  of  the  World  and 
write    you    our    special    offer   to   The  ^—  v    ^—-    , 
Literary  Digest   readers  (see   full-  ,^^*\',^^5  .,,» 
page  announcement  April  21).    The  .^^/O'^^     ' 
sample  pages  will  greatly  interest  .^4^f»  V^4^    Tree 
you.    They    contain  the  "  Race  ^^    W '^■P Coupon 
Chart "  tracing  all  races   to   .^^fi»    ^r 
the  parent  stock,   map  of   ,^T*?&.^r  yy"irTn  Npw"- 
China    and     Japan,    din-    ,^r^^*^r  l'»perA»«oeiation 
gram  of  Panama  Canal  _^P^v\^P     201  """"horn  st- 
in    colors     and    text  ^4^       \^T  I'hicapn 

pajes     from      the  ^^^^C  ^4^  Please  mail  without 

greatest   history   ^4P^  X    ^^^  '"st  to  nie  P-'llPa,n  Sample 
ever    written.     ^^4^    ^^^^4P  P;iges  and  full  particulars. 

Send  this 
Coupon 
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You  need  not  clip  coupon  if  you  mention^ 
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USES  ANY  STEEL  PEN 


May  be  Carried  in  any  Position  ;  Leaking  Impossible 


KLIO 


INK-CONTROLLED 

Fountain  Penholder 


Patented  in  ail  countries 

The  correct  fountain  pen  at  last.      Fills  every  requirement 
Overcomes  every  nuisance  of  the  old  style  leaky  pens. 

The    Klio    is  the    only    fountain    penholder    in 
which    you    can    interchange    every    style    and 
size    pen    without   fitting   or   loss    of   time. 
The  patented  feed  nozzle  will  suit  straight, 
slant,    crooked,     elbow    and    oblique 
pens    alike. 


F 


Leaking  Impossible — The  ink  sup 
ply  i*  controlled  in  any  quantity 

80  needed  hy  n  thumb  pre>*tire 
While     writing,     without 
the   slightest    inter- 
ruption. 


B  v>:' 


\ 


it    j 

cannot 

clog,  as  the  force  . 

of  the  ink  always   I        7 

keeps  it  clean.    Never 

sweats  in  the  pocket.     The  outside 

of  holder  remains    perfectly    clean    and 

dry.      Never  out  of  order.       It  saves  time, 

ink,  pens  and  clothing,  and  will  pay  for  itself 

many  times  in  a  year.        When  through   using, 

the  ink   remaining  on  the  pen    is  sucked  back  into 

the  barrel  by  the         Automatic  Vacuum  Control. 

Large,  $2.00    Medium,  $1.50    Small,  $1.00    Large  Gold  Pen,  80s,  extra 

Guartuteed  never  to  get  out  of  order.  With  proper  use  the  Klio  will  last 
indefinitely.  If  anything  should  go  wrong  from  such  use  it  will  he  repaired 
or  replaced  free  of  cost.     A  box  of  pens  goes  with  each  holder. 

If  for  any  reason  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  or  make  our  ten  days'  time 
offer,  write  us.     On  receipt  of  price  we  will  mail  the  holder  prepaid,  and  you  may 

TRY  IT  FOR  TEN  DAYS 


If  you"  are  then   dissatisfied, 
day  pen  i?  received. 


LOUIS   WINTER.   DEPT.  C. 


return  it  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  same 
CATALOGUE  FJtEE  TO  ANT  ADDHESS 


READING.   PENNSYLVANIA 


Both  Sides  of  this 
Underwear  Question 

We  take  Linen  against  "the  field."     So  do  the  Doctors. 

But  the  first  claim  for  Linen  is  that  it  feels  so  clean, 

cool  and  dry.    Its  firm, glossy  fibers  stand  apart  as  woven, 

the  air  circulates  freely  through  its  meshes  and  you  never 

feel  "sticky"  in  Linen  Underwear. 

Cotton  and  wool  hug  the  form,  "mat"  and  "pack" — 
get  perspiration  soaked,  cannot  dry  out  quickly  and  you 
feel  sticky  and  uncomfortable. 

But  worst  of  all  you  are  encased  in  clammy  dampness 
—the  pores  are  choked,  stop  work  and  you  catch  cold  be- 
cause your  busy  little 
pores  are  not  allowed  to 
regulate  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  as  na- 
ture intended  they 
should 

That's  why  your  Doc- 
tor says  "Linen  next  the 
skin" — the  pleasantest 
prescription  he  could 
give  and  a  cold  preven- 
tive as  well. 
And  when   he   says 


Linen  Mesh 

Kneipp; 

Underwear 


Linen    that 
means    Kneipp 
Linen    Mesh 
because  al  1 
other  so  called 
Linen  Mesh 
Underwear  s 
contain  cotton — a  state- 
ment we  would   not   dare 
make  could  we  not  prove  it. 
Kneipp  Linen  is  pure  un- 
mixed   Irish    Linen    and 
nothing  but  linen. 

That's  why  it's  the  clean- 
est, coolest,  dryest  feeling 
underwear  you  can  glory  in. 
And  its  loose,  comfort- 
able fit  and  "open  weave" 
next  the  skin  give  the  pores 
absolute  freedom,  wh  i  le 
its  closer  woven  "outside" 
protects  the  body  against 
sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature. 

The  streamers  of  the  seal 
show  a  strip  of  Kneipp  Linen 
Mesh  folded  so  you  can  see 
both   sides— but  we  will  send 
samples  of  our  several  weaves 
and  weights  on  request— free 
—  so  write  for  them  today. 
The  manufacturer' satrone  wear-guarantee  stands 
behind  every  garment.    If  it  does  not  wear  satis- 
factorily your  dealer  will  replace  it  on  his  judg- 
__                                        ment  without  consulting  us 
AA/PQr.lTl  lQfQtlTPP    — orwe  will  if  you  deal  direct 
VV  Cell  -VJUdlCtllLV^O    Withus.  Our  sweeping  wear- 
guarantee  protects  bnth  our  denlers  and  the  wearer. 


Kneipp 


CI  i  mat™  wear  out.  Smokes,  Sprays,  or  any  single  medicine  relieve 
only  temporarily.  Our  (ONHTITl'TIONAL  treatment,  founded 
1883,  is  for  permanently  eliminating  the  CAL'SE  of  Asthma  and  Hay 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attack!  will  not  return.  Write 
for  K00K  2ii  A,  rnnTiiimnR  reports  of  m;tnv  ffluatratfra  l 
provethis.     Mailed  FREE.     1*.  IIAKOM)  HATES,  Itnffaln,  S.  V. 


Sent  For  Free  Inspection 

The  best  dealers  everywhere  sell  Kneipp  Linen  Mesh  Under- 
wear for  Men,  Women  and  Children.  On  request  we  will  send 
samples  of  the  different  weights  and  mrshes  and  give  you  the 
names  of  our  dealers  in  your  town.  If  we  have  no  dealer  near  you 
we  will  send  Kneipp  Underwear  direct  to  you  for  free  inspection. 
Write  today  for  free  Linen  Book.  It  tells  the  simple  proved  truth 
about  Linen  for  Comfort  and  Health. 

C    COMMICHAU  CB.  CO.,  Ltd., 
83  Franklin  Street  -  -  New  York  City 

JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Ewing,  Jr.     By 
mail,  $i.oy.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York 


I  5ELL  PATENTS 

CHARLES  A.  SCOTT,  703  Mutual  Life  Bldg. ,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

Make?  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Produces 
a  safe,  powerful,  white,  steady  light,  at  a 
cost  of  2C  a  week.  Brighter  than  electrt. 
city  or  acetylene,  cheaper  than  kerosene. 
Over  100  styles — every  one  warranted.  t 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

The  Best  Light  Company, 
82  li.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


And  mocked  their  dismal  Dagons  down. 
For  Master  Francoys  Rabelais, 
In  Chinon  keep  high  holiday. 

And  yours  the  loss,  if  ye  should  fail 
To  climb  the  cliff,  when  day  is  dead, 

And  moonlight  floods  the  shadowy  vale 
As  tho  Vienne  had  burst  her  bed, 

For  best  of  all  is  Chinon  then, 

White  Chinon  by  the  blue  Vienne. 

— From  The  Spectator  (London). 


The  Rachmaninoff  Prelude. 

By  Gertrude  Huntington  McGiffert. 

I  hear  the  distant,  far  retreat, 

The  ponderous  tread 

Of  the  ancient  dead, 

The  ominous  beat  of  invisible  feet. 

I  hear  the  undersong  of  death — 

Through  darkling  mists  it  echoeth 

In  aching,  desolate,  haunting  strains. 

I  hear  the  Past  stalk  by  in  chains. 

I  hear  God's  bugle  thoughts  resound, 

I  hear  the  time-spurred  ages  tread 

Up  steep,  eternal  hills  that  bound 

The  unpent  skies.     And  yet  again 

That  awful  tread 

Of  the  ancient  dead, 

Passing  beyond  man's  trembling  ken, 

And  on  and  on 

And  fainter,  farther,  on  and  on, 

The  beat  of  far  retreating  feet, 

The  ponderous   tread ' 

Of  the  ancient  dead. 

— From  The  Smart  Set  (May). 


After  the  Song. 

By  Richard  Kirk. 

I  am  the  string  the  master  snapt — 

I  knew  the  mastery  of  the  bow; 

I  thrilled  with  song.      And  now  I  know 

That  done  with  me 

The  great  musician  sets  me  free. 

I  am  the  string  the  master  snapt— 
I  thrill  no  more  with  living  song. 
I  know  his  peace:  for  brief  or  long, 
Or  well  or  ill, 

•I  yielded  to  the  master's  will. 
— From  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  (May). 


A  Song  of  Grief. 

By  Grace  Duffield  Goodwin. 

The  bird  that  sings  my  dead  to  me 

From  that  far  dawn  of  day, 
Is  just  a  common  robin 

In  the  weary  month  of  May. 

Oh,  that  month  of  May  was  weary 

With  its  drift  of  apple-bloom, 
And  the  touch  of  alien  sunshine 

On  the  long  night  of  the  room! — 

On  the  room's  long  night  of  struggle, 
And  the  endless  grip  of  pain — 

I  wish  that  I  might  never  hear 
A  robin  sing  again. 

I  wish  that  I  might  never  see 

That  bloom  across  the  way. 
The  heart  of  Springtime  breaks  for  me 

Whenever  it  is  May. 

— From  The  Smart  Set  (May). 


Readers  of  TnE  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


Vespers. 

By  H.  H.  Bashford. 

The  day  long  have  I  toiled  at  oars, 

The  river  broadened  as  I  went, 
And  now  each  herb  of  evening  pours 

Upon  the  air  its  inmost  scent. 

Fast  gathered  to  their  mother  hill, 

The  young  plantations  drowse  and  dream, 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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\nd  down  the  valley  bright  and  still 
Like  golden  satin  shines  the  stream; 

While  red  behind  their  bars  of  elm 

The  sunset  fires  begin  to  fade, 
And  tender  mists  to  overwhelm 

The  pastures  with  a  silver  shade. 

Till  presently  there  comes  to  me, 
For  requiem  of  this  good  day  gone, 

The  tranquil  bcncdicitc 

Of  twilight  bells  from  Basildon. 

So  silken  clear,  so  soft  and  far, 

It  seems  the  dusk  has  scarcely  stirred; 

While  o'er  the  reeds  one  silver  star 
Remains  God's  last  unspoken  word. 

— From  The  Spectator  (London). 


A  Feat  of  Naval  Engineering-.— Mr.  Henry 
Townsend,  writing  in  Harper's  Weekly,  tells  of  the 
.-apid  construction  of  ten  torpedo-boats  under  the 
direction  of  Lewis  Nixon.  The  boats  were  assembled 
in  the  navy-yard  at  Sebastopol  under  conditions  fit 
to  try  the  spirit  of  even  such  an  indomitable  ship- 
master as  Peter  the  Great.     Says  Mr.  Townsend: 

The  space  allotted  to  Mr.  Nixon  was  at  the  end  of 
the  yard  and  was,  in  fact,  only  a  courtyard  paved 
with  cobblestones  which  ran  along  a  sea-wall  five 
feet  high.  Along  this  wall  the  boats  had  to  be  built ; 
and  as  there  was  no  other  way  of  launching  them, 
it  was  necessary  to  lift  them  bodily  from  the  ways 
by  means  of  a  great  derrick.  But  there  was  no  time 
to  consider  difficulties;  there  was  only  time  enough 
to  build  the  boats.  It  was  arranged  to  build  three  of 
them  at  the  edge  of  the  wall  so  that  these  might  be 
readily  lifted  into  the  water,  but  the  positions  as- 
signed to  the  other  seven  imposed  the  task  of  skidding 
them  sidewise  in  order  to  get  them  under  the  derrick 
arm. 

In  the  course  of  time  material  for  the  ten  boats 
arrived,  after  a  transshipment  at  Antwerp,  in  a  state 
of  deplorable  and  almost  hopeless  confusion.  A 
great  deal  of  it  had  been  seriously  damaged.  Angles 
were  bent,  plates  were  distorted,  boxes  were  broken, 
and  many  parts  had  been  altogether  lost.  And  only 
six  weeks  before  the  first  torpedo-boat  must  be  in  the 
water!  However,  the  material  was  collected,  ap- 
portioned, and  erected  in  place  for  riveting.  Each 
vessel  had  to  have  62,000  rivets  driven  in  it,  the  hulls 
had  to  be  faired,  lines  for  machinery  run,  struts  and 
bearings  lined  up,  gun-foundation  prepared,  two 
engines  of  300  horse-power  set  up  on  each  vessel, 
with  tanks,  pipes,  and  auxiliaries  fitted  in  place,  and 
a  great  deal  of  this  work  could  not  be  settled  on  until 
the  hull  itself  was  in  shape. 

FOUND    OUT. 
A  Trained  Nurse  Discovered  Its  Effect. 


No  one  is  in  better  position  to  know  the 
value  of  food  and  drink  than  a  trained  nurse. 

Speaking  of  coffee  a  nurse  of  Wilkes  Barre, 
Pa.,  writes:  "I  used  to  drink  strong  coffee 
myself  and  suffered  greatly  from  headaches 
and  indigestion.  While  on  a  visit  to  my 
brothers  I  had  a  good  chance  to  try  Postum 
Food  Coffee,  for  they  drank  it  altogether  in 
place  of  ordinary  coffee.  In  two  weeks, 
after  using  Postum,  I  found  I  was  much 
benefited  and  finally  my  headaches  disap- 
peared and  also  the  indigestion. 

"Naturally  I  have  since  used  Postum 
among  my  patients,  and  have  noticed  a 
marked  benefit  where  coffee  has  been  left 
off  and  Postum  used. 

"I  observe  a  curious  fact  about  Postum 
used  among  mothers.  It  greatly  helps  the 
flow  of  milk  in  cases  where  coffee  is  inclined 
to  dry  it  up,  and  where  tea  causes  nervous- 
ness. 

"  I  find  trouble  in  getting  servants  to  make 
Postum  properly.  They  most  always  serve 
it  before  it  has  been  boiled  long  enough.  It 
should  be  boiled  15  or  20  minutes  and  served 
with  cream,  when  it  is  certainly  a  delicious 
beverage. " 

"There's  a  reason,"  for  Postum. 


The  Solution  o! 
Perfect  Sanitation 


is  exemplified  in 
the  Sy-clo  Closet, 
the  construction 
and  action  of  which 
ends  at  once  all  the 
subtle  dangers  of 
disease  raising  from 
improper  cleans- 
ing ;  the  escape  of 
sewer  gas  ;  the  ab- 
sorption of  poison 
by  the  material  of 
which  common 
closets  are  made 
(iron  for  instance) ; 
and  the  gradual  discoloration  of  those 
interior  parts  which  furnish  a  prolific 
breeding-ground  for  millions  of  death- 
dealing  bacilli. 

The  action  of  the  Sy-clo  is  two-fold. 
Besides  the  copious  flush  of  water, 
there  is  an  irresistible  syphonic  action, 
which,  like  a  powerful  pump,  literally 
pulls  the  contents  through  the  outlet 
channel,  cleansing,  scouring,  polish- 
ing as  it  goes,  leaving  the  INSIDE  of 
the  pipe  as  clean  and  smooth  as  a  china 
bowl.  And  this  is  a  truism  because  the 
Sy-clo  is  solidly  constructed  of  china 
— pure  white  china — without  joint  or 
break  or  rough  place  i  nside  or  out  to  fur- 
nish lodgment  lor  dirt  or  disease  germ9. 


Examine  your  closet;  if  it  is  made 
of  enameled  iron  or  has  just  an  ordi- 
nary flush,  discard  it  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  a  Sy-clo.  Your  doctor  pays 
the  bill.  If  you  are  building  a  house 
or  buyiug  one,  insist  on  Sy-clo  Closets 
with  the  trade  mark  name  burned  in 
the  china.     The  fact  that 


TRADE  MARK 


Closets  cost  but  little  more  than  other 
closets — that,  with  ordinary  care,  they 
will  last  as  long  as  the  house  in  which 
they  are  installed,  leaves  no  further 
excuse  for  sewer  sickness.  Ask  the 
plumber.  A  book  on  "Household 
Health"  mailed  free,  if  you  send  the 
the  name  of  your  plumber. 

Lavatories  of  every  size  and  design 
made  of  the  same  material,  and  on 
the  same  principle,  as  the  Sy-clo. 

POTTERIES  SELLING  COMPANY. 
Trenton.  N.  J. 


SY-CLO 

Closet  cut 
in  half 
showing  the 
interior 
construction 


Note  the 
deep  water 
seal,  making 
the  escape 
of  gas 
impossible 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable:   50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-tiO  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


ENNEIN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


k  MWDER 


I PRICKLY  HEAT,-;; 
'CHAFING,  and     2 


SUNBURN,  -i,1L*S£r 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration.    Dc- 
_  llphtful   after  Shaving.     Sold  everywhere,  or 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25cj"  Gee  Meonen's  (the  original).    Sample  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY.  Newark  N.JI 


SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING.... 


Fifteen  prize  studies  by  practical 
teachers,  covering  the  subject  of 
teaching  in  a  broad  and  helpful 
way.  12 mo,  cloth,  $1.00  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


Makes  False  Teeth  Hold  Firmly 


Does  your  plate  drop,  get  loose,  make 
your  gums  sore  or  give  you  bad  breath? 
Are  your  gums  shrunken  or  changed  so 
that  you  think  you  need  a  new  plate?  If 
so.    Dr.  Wernet's  Dental  Plate  Powder 
will   quickly   cure  the  trouble.    It  makes 
the  gums  conform,  or  grow,  into  the 
old,  ill-fitting  plate,  making  it  better 
than  a  new  one.     Antiseptic,  too,   de- 
stroying germ  life,  keeping  the 
mouth   sweet,  cool   and  clean. 
50e.  h  l>ox  hj  mail.     Larger  size, 
hoi  dine  3  times  the  amount,  for 
one  dollar.  Mnnev  Imelt,  if  wanted. 

WKRNF.TDKNTAI.HKG.ro. 
Floor  •'  G."  1409  Arab  St.,  Ptaila.  Pa 


Your  dentist,  you  will  remember,  recommended  me. 

Sold  Only  in  a  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth, 
in  irregular  tufts— cleans  between  the  teem.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hjld  it. 

This  means  much  to  cleanly 

sons — the  only  ones  who 


Adults'  36c. 

Youths' 25c     Children's  25c. 

By  mail  or  at  dealers.    Send  for  our  free 

booklet, "Tooth  Trutha."   FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.,   1 4  Pine 8t., Florence,! 
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Corliss-Coon  Collars 


are  2  for  25c,  and  you  cannot  buy  better 
style  or  a  better  made  collar  no  matter 
what  you  pay. 

They  are  fitted  together  by  hand, 
stitched  wrong  side  out,  turned  and 
shaped  expertly  by  hand,  then  stitched 
again.  This  way  of  making,  though 
expensive,  gives  Corliss-Coon  Collars  the 
strength  to  outwear  the  ordinary  machine 
process  collar. 

Then,  where  the  finger  points  in  the  il- 
lustration, the  corners  of  inside  materials 
are  cut  away  so  the  collar  will  fold  more 
times  in  the  laundry  without  breaking. 
*         *        * 

"Sitka"  is  a  perfect  fitting  collar,  and 
its  good  lines  of  style  keep  it  constantly 
in  demand.  Regular  sizes  12  to  18)4. 
Quarter  sizes  above  13}4- 

Ask  your  furnisher  to  show  you  Corliss-Coon 
Collars.  If  he  hasn't  them  write  for  our  book 
of  new  and  leading  styles.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  willingly  send  for  any  style  you  like,  we 
will  supply  you  direct  from  our  factory,  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  price  —  2  for  25c.  —  $1.50  per 
dozen.  Write  for  the  style  book  to-day  —  or 
send  25c.  for  two  of  these  perfect  fitting  collars. 

Corliss,  Coon&Co.,0^'  Troy,N.Y. 


GEM 


NAIL 
CLIPPER 


Produces  the  beauty  curve 
—better  than  if  scissors 
are  used.  The  Gem  lasts 
longer  than  any  on  the 
market. 

Trims-  Files— Cleans 

AND 

Removes  Hangnails 

For  sale  everywhere — sent 
postpaid  25  cents.  Large 
size  with  sterling  silver 
handle,  for  dressing  table, 
$1.00. 

Send  two  cent  stamp  for 
"Care  of  the  Nails." 


PKysica.1  Culture 
WITHOUT     EXERCISE 

the  natural  effect  of  wenrinK 
THE    ADRLENNE    HEALTH    BRACE 
for  nun,  women  and  children 
th.it  cultivntea  and  permanently  roaintaim 

body  and  perfect  health. 
Btrslghtena    and    Prevent*    Hound     Shoulders 
reathiuj  is    the    secret    of  good    health. 

The    Adrienne   Ik   the    herret    of  deep    breathing; 

Write  to-day  tor  Descriptive  Booklet     Free. 
Dept  A.  GOOD   FORM  COMPANY 

255  West  143d  Street,   New  York  City 


"WHAT  IS  ART  ?  A  powerful  and  searching  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  and  tests  of  true  art,  by  Leo  Tol- 
stoy. Translated  by  Avlmek  Maude.  Small  i2mo, 
cloth,  268  pages  80c.  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


At  the  same  time  workmen  speaking  a  foreign 
tongue  had  to  be  selected  and  arranged  in  proper 
gangs  so  that  all  work  could  go  on  at  once.  Methods 
of  work  at  variance  with  the  plan  of  the  builder  had 
to  be  overcome  and  explained,  and  even  habits  had 
to  be  changed  to  suit  the  man  who  knew  that  no  ex- 
cuse, no  matter  how  plausible,  could  ever  cover  a 
failure  to  launch  the  vessels  on  time.  It  is  said  that 
the  men  were  proud  of  working  in  the  "  Amerikansky 
Prospekt,"  as  they  christened  the  cobble-paved  court 
where  the  torpedo-boats  were  built.  And  when 
Nixon  would  pass  a  group  of  them  in  the  evening 
they  would  never  fail  to  let  him  know  that  they  were 
there  and  that  they  recognized  him.  Their  method 
was  ingenious;  they  would  give  voice  to  about  all 
the  English  they  knew  and  say,  loudly  enough  to  be 

heard  by  him.  "Hurry  up,  it,  hurry  up!"     And 

it  must  be  said  that  this  form  of  greeting  sounds 
suspiciously  like  a  quotation.  In  all  probability  it 
was  a  potent  factor  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
remarkable  task. 


Some  Earthquake  Experiences The  grand- 
opera  stars,  who  were  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
earthquake  and  fire,  and  who  fled  east  on  the  first 
train,  have  given  the  press  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing accounts  of  the  disaster  that  have  appeared. 
Herr  Ruhlmann  is  such  a  good  sleeper  that  he  never 
noticed  the  earthquake,  and  slept  soundly  till  eight 
o'clock,  his  usual  hour  for  waking.  With  the  others, 
however,  it  was  different.  Caruso  was  seen  on  a 
street  corner  at  5:30  a.m.  with  wrecked  buildings 
and  fleeing  fugitives  all  around,  rehearsing  solos  from 
various  operas,  to  find  if  the  earthquake  had  affected 
his  voice.  Upon  his  arrival  in  New  York  he  said  to 
a  Globe  reporter: 

"When  I  was  awakened  by  the  shock,  I  opened  my 
eyes  and  said:  'What  is  it?  What  is  it?'  I  thought 
it  was  my  valet,  Martino,  coming  into  the  room  to 
wake  me.  I  thought  he  was  shaking  me.  The  next 
moment  I  thought  differently.  I  sat  up  in  the  bed, 
which  was  rocking  like  a  ship  at  sea.  Everything 
in  the  room  was  going  round  and  round.  The  chan- 
delier was  trying  to  touch  the  ceiling,  and  the  chairs 
were  all  chasing  each  other.  Crash — crash — crash! 
I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  the  window.  I  threw 
it  open  and  looked  out. 

"It  was  a  terrible  scene.  Everywhere  the  walls 
were  falling  and  clouds  of  yellow  dust  were  rising. 
The  earth  was  still  quaking.  My  God!  I  thought 
it  would  never  stop.  I  put  my  hand  to  my  forehead 
— like  that — and  waited.      It  seemed  like  eternity. 

"When  the  floor  of  the  hotel  became  quiet  I  ran  to 
the  door  and  out  into  the  corridor.  Such  screaming 
I  never  heard  in  my  life  before.  Everywhere  women, 
men,  children,  running  about  in  their  night  clothes. 

"I  put  on  my  trousers.  Oh,  first  I  put  on  my  shirt. 
I  did  not  take  time  to  look  for  anything  except  my 
jewelry.  I  snatched  up  my  watch,  my  diamond  pin, 
and  my  rings.     Then  I  did  what  you  call — skiddoo. 

"I  was  on  the  third  floor,  so  I  had  to  run  down- 
stairs to  the  lobby.  The  first  person  I  saw  was 
Journet.  He  was  coming  down  from  his  room  on 
the  first  floor.  We  ran  out  together  into  the  street. 
By  this  time  all  the  guests  were  running  out  of  the 
hotel.      I  can  never — no  never — forget  the  scene. 

"We  all  huddled  together  for  an  hour,  waiting  for 
another  shock.  But  it  did  not  come  then.  No.  it 
waited  until  we  ventured  back  into  the  hotel — then 
it  came.  Again  I  ran  out  into  the  street.  Oh,  my 
poor  heart — it  was  going  now  tum-tum-tum,  very 
quick — like  that! 

"After  a  while  my  valet,  Martino,  he  got  my  trunk 
from  my  room.  I  would  not  go  up,  but  Martino  he 
was  the  brave  fellow.  He  put  my  clothes,  my  paja- 
mas, into  the  trunk,  but  he  forgot  lots  of  things. 
Yes,  he  forgot  my  soap,  my  brush  and  comb,  and 
other  little  things.  But  they  do  not  matter.  Ah, 
yes,  I  forgot ;  my  opera  costumes,  they  were  all  de- 
stroyed; my  beautiful  costumes." 

The  further  adventures  of  the  famous  tenor  in- 
cluded the  hold-up  of  four  Chinamen  whom  he 
ordered,  at  the  point  of  a  pistol,  to  release  his  trunk. 
"I   put  my  hand  in    my  hip    pocket    and    drew    a 
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MADE-TO-MEASURE   $ 
Made  Expressly  for  You 

F&ultlesss  in  Fashion,  Fabric,  Fit  and  Finish. 


OUR  Special  Custom  Tailoring 
Department,  with  unsurpassed 
facilities  for  making  gentlemen's 
clothes  to  special  measure,  intro- 
duces itself  with  this  extraordi- 
nary offer.  Write  us  at  once  for 
samples  and  special  measurement 
blank;  select  the  goods  you  prefer, 
send  us  your  measurements  as  per 
instructions  on  blank  furnished, 
and  we  will  make  you  a  hand- 
some, all  wool,  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer  Suit,  as  illustrated  here,  for 
$12  48.  Every  garment  cut 
and  tailored  to  the  individ- 
ual measurements  supplied 
us,  and  we  guarantee  to  fit  you. 
If  not  absolutely  satisfactory  in 
every  way,  you  may  return  suit 
and  we  will  promptly  refund  your 
money.  Understand  that  it 
is  Nacy's  making  this  state- 
ment,  a  name  that  has  stood  for 
forty-eight  years  for  probity,  reli- 
ability, truth.  The  making  of 
good  clothes,  of  the  correct 
models,  of  reliable  materials,  act- 
ually made  to  measure,  is 
the  function  of  our  Men's  Tailor- 
ing Department.  No  exclusive 
tailoring  establishment  can  ap- 1 
proach  our  prices,  yet  we  give  you  I 
the  highest  grade  of  workman-' 
ship,  style,  fit  and  quality.  Suits 
shipped  ten  days  after  receipt  of! 
order. 


Tell  your  wife  or  sister  to  send] 
for  our  500  page  Spring  and  Sum- 1 
;  mer  catalogue;   an  encyclopedia  of| 
New    York    fashions   and    household  supplies,  all  at  Macy  pnoes.  | 
Now  ready.     Sent  FREE  on  request.    Address  Room  607, 

R.  H.  MACY&CO.,    Broadway,  N.Y. 


"Two  Minute" 

Safety 
Razor 

The  cleanest,  the  cleverest  and  the 
smoothest  shaver  of  them  all. 
Nothing  to  unscrew,  nor  take  apart, 
no  dirt-gathering  corners,  no  hidden 
blade  corners  to  cut  you.  Will 
give  smooth,  clean  shave  at  the 
rate  of   , 

Four  Shaves  for  One 
Cent. 

No  Stropping.  No  Honing. 

Razor  iu  leather  box  with  '.'4  Shef- 
field special  tempered  steel  blades- 
price  $5.00.  All  blades  ground,  tem- 
pered and  finished  by  hand  by  expert 
workmen. 

30  Days'  Approval  Trial. 

No  pay  unless  you  get  better  shaving  comfort  than 
you  ever  had  before. 

No  matter  what  luck  you  have  had  with  any  kind  of 
razor,  try  this  one.  You  need  not  keep  'it  unless  it 
shaves  you  perfectly.    Write  for  free  booklet. 

UNITED  STATES  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 
Department  27,        Adrian,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


|K FRUIT  BOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.    Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
bution to  planters.— Stark  Bro's,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
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revolver.  You  Rive  me  my  trunk,  or  I  will  shoot 
you,"  he  said,  but  not  even  the  threatening  pose  of 
the  singer  could  deter  the  thieves  who  were,  however, 

driven  off  by  the  timely  arrival  of  a  soldier  a  "gen- 
darme" in  Caruso's  terms.  A  photograph  of  the 
Pre  id,  in,  bearing  his  signature,  figured  asa  passport 
for  the  singer.  "When  they  saw  the  picture  of  the 
President,"   he  said,   "they  would  do  anything  for 

me." 

Mme.  Sembrich  also  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the 
flight  from  the  doomed  city.  She  told  of  the  con- 
tusion following  the  shock,  the  terror  of  the  crowds, 
the  massing  of  the  fugitives  on  the  beach  near  the 
Presidio,  and  then  of  the  final  departure  from  San 
Francisco.  The  New  York  Times,  from  which  we 
quote,  reports  her  story: 

"After  the  night  on  the  beach,  the  sun  rose  blood 
red,  making  the  stretch  of  water  a  sea  of  fire  to  the 
west,  while  to  the  east  there  was  a  sea  of  fire  from  the 
burning  city.  Overhead  the  moon  and  stars  lin- 
gered in  the  heavens.  Then  came  a  slow,  dull, 
tramping  sound.  It  was  the  procession  of  convicts 
being  marched  in  files  of  twos  from  the  prison,  which 
was  threatened  by  the  flames.  Mounted  soldiers 
led  them,  and  files  of  soldiers  marched  by  the  poor 
creatures.      It  was  like  some  terrible  death  procession. 

"Then  came  the  soldiers  to  us  and  ordered  us  to 
move.  We  were  between  fire  and  water.  We  filed 
toward  the  Oakland  Ferry  in  a  long  procession  of 
beasts  and  humans.  It  was  a  two-hour  march, 
turned  here  and  there  by  the  soldiers  on  guard.  We 
tramped  on  through  the  ruins  in  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
sun  and  the  flanking  flames.  As  the  fire  crept  up 
on  parts  of  the  city  thought  to  have  been  safe,  the 
sick  and  wounded  stretched  in  the  street  on  mat- 
tresses were  dragged  foot  by  foot  away.  It  was  a 
strange  and  terrible  march.  Hundreds  of  men  and 
women  were  without  anything  but  night  clothes  and 
under  clothes.  I  saw  a  man  in  his  underwear  march- 
ing grimly  ahead  with  a  phonograph  under  his  arm, 
a  woman  with  a  cage  of  birds,  others  with  parrots, 
dogs,  children,  bundles,  and  other  things  they  held 
dear. 

' '  I  can  not  admire  the  American  people  too  much — 
the  way  they  showed  their  nerve  and  the  way  they 
helped  each  other.  One  man  who  was  trying  to  help 
a  laborer  move  his  things  was  told  by  ■  the  laborer 
that  he  had  no  money  to  pay  him.  'We  are  all  poor 
to-day,'  the  helper  replied.  'Yesterday  I  was  rich, 
and  to-day  you  and  I  are  poor  together.'  ' 


Longworth  and  Longfellow. — The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  prints  the  following  anecdote  of  the 
Ohio  Congressman: 

It  was  shortly  before  his  marriage  to  Alice  Roose- 
velt that  Congressman  Longworth  was  quite  unex- 
pectedly presented,  at  a  large  reception,  to  Samuel 
Longfellow,  a  brother  of  the  poet.  Now  Longworth, 
be  it  remembered,  is  nothing  if  not  a  modest  man, 
and  he  was  just  then  in  a  somewhat  rattled  condi- 
tion because  of  all  the  notoriety  showered  upon  him 
by  a  gratuitous  daily  press. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  so  he  said  only: 

"Our  names  are  almost  similar,  aren't  they?" 

Mr.   Longfellow  smiled  kindly. 

"Yes,"  he  quickly  quoted;  "  'worth  makes  the 
man  and  the  lack  of  it  the  fellow.'  " 


Professor  Curie,  the  Discoverer  u<  Itailiiini. — 
Less  than  seven  years  ago  Prof.  Pierre  Curie,  in  col- 
laboration with  his  wife,  presented  to  the  world  the 
history  of  their  researches  which  had  finally  been 
crowned  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  chemical  element. 
This  element  they  called  "radium"  on  account  of 
its  remarkable  radio-activity.  Immediately  the 
sensational  properties  of  this  rare  substance  gave 
the  discoverers  a  world-wide  fame.  Scientists  fore- 
told almost  revolutionizing  possibilities  once  the 
mineral  could  be  produced  at  a  reasonable  cost.     To 
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the  task,  therefore,  of  making  their  discovery  a  com- 
mercial success  the  two  Curies  devoted  their  lives, 
and  the  tragic  death  of  Professor  Curie  on  the  19th 
of  April  has  caused  a  shock  to  the  scientific  world. 
He  was  born  in  Paris,  in  1859,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  and  early  manifested  a  scientific  bent.  The 
Times  continues: 

He  was  educated  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  when  only 
twenty  years  old  began  chemical  experimentation  on 
his  own  account.  In  his  researches  he  was  aided  by 
Marie  Sklodowska,  a  Pole,  who  was  born  at  Warsaw, 
in  1868,  and  who  after  studying  chemistry  ar>d  phys- 
ics there  went  to  Paris  to  continue  her  work. 

Curie  became  a  professor  in  the  School  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry  at  Paris  in  1895,  and  about  the  same 
time  married  Mile.  Sklodowska,  who  had  already 
attracted  considerable  attention  by  her  contribu- 
tions to  scientific  publications. 

The  couple,  both  entirely  devoted  to  science, 
passed  through  many  hardships  together.  Neither 
had  any  fortune,  and  with  the  few  thousand  francs 
which  they  earned  it  w:as  by  no  means  easy  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  They  took  a  house  in  the  suburb 
of  Paris  called  Bourg-la-Reine,  a  couple  of  miles  from 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  it  is  related  of  them  that, 
in  order  to  save  carfare,  they  each  day  made  the 
journey  from  their  home  to  their  laboratory,  in  the 
Rue  Lhomond,  on  bicycles. 

It  was  in  the  little  laboratory  in  the  Rue  Lhomond 
that  the  experiments  which  resulted  in  the  discovery 
that  has  already  revolutionized  chemistry,  and  which 
may  revolutionize  the  practise  of  medicine,  were 
conducted.  The  Curies  began  by  studying  the  mag- 
netic properties  of  steel,  but  in  a  little  while  the  study 
of  the  conductivity  of  air  under  the  influence  of  the 
rays  of  uranium  and  thorium  led  them  to  the  path 
which  ended  in  the  finding  of  radium. 

The  efforts  of  the  Curies  recently  had  been  directed 
toward  cheapening  the  cost  of  radium,  its  expensive- 
ness  being  at  present  the  chief  obstacle  to  more  gen- 
eral experiments  with  it  and  its  use  in  medical  prac- 
tise. It  takes  5.000  tons  of  uranium  residues  to 
produce  1  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  of  radium,  and  the  cost 
of  handling  these  residues  is  $2,000  a  ton.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  pure  radium  by  chemical 
analysis,  and  the  far  more  sensitive  electrical  method 
is  employed.  Professor  Curie  said  he  could  detect 
the  presence  of  a  radio-active  substance  in  such  a 
minute  quantity  that  it  would  require  5,000  times 
the  amount  to  show  it  on  the  spectroscope. 

The  professor  was  frequently  forced  to  delay  his 
tests  for  three  or  four  hours,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  exposed  to  radium  and  that  his 
clothes  had  become  so  radio-active  as  to  prevent  him 
from  going  near  his  instruments.  The  Curies'  lab- 
oratory became  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
radium  that  they  had  to  move  into  another  place 
for  their  experiments.  Both  the  professor  and  his 
wife  recently  became  ill  through  the  effects  of  radium. 

Professor  Curie  in  1904  refused  the  decoration  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  "I  am  of  the  opinion,"  he 
said,  "that  the  hope  of  receiving  decorations  is  not 
necessary  as  an  inducement  to  acts  of  devotion  or 
courage."  

The  Prince  and  the  Earthquake.—  Apropos  of 

the  San  Francisco  disturbance  the  New  York  Tribune 
tells  of  the  experience  of  King  Edward,  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  during  the  shuck  which  startled  tlie  Italian 
Riviera.  When  the  earthquake  came  he  was  stop- 
ping with  his  equerry  at  a  hotel  in  the  affected  region. 
Every   room   in   the   hotel   where   King    Edward, 
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then  Prince  of  Wales,  was  staying,  groaned  with  its 
walls,  creaked  with  its  floors  and  rattled  with  its 
furniture.  All  the  dogs  in  it  howled  together,  and 
the  noisy  macaw  in  the  manager's  office  screeched 
at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Then  came  a  lull,  as  sudden 
as  the  disturbance,  and  the  smothered  sound  of  many 
a  slippered  loot  and  soft,  rustling  dressing-gowns 
were  heard  hurrying  along  the  corridors  and  down 
the  marble  stairs.  And  the  prince?  At  the  first 
suggestion  of  danger  his  faithful  equerry,  General 
Sir  Stanley  Clarke,  bounded  out  of  bed,  and  making 
his  way  across  the  smoking-saloon  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  prince's  bedroom. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  a  drowsy  voice. 

"There's  an  earthquake!  Come,  sir!"  was  the 
shouted  reply. 

"Then  why  don't  you  send  it  away?  "  was  the  royal 
answer. 

"Won't  you  come  outside,  sir?" 

"Outside?      No,   certainly  not!      I'm  in   bed       G 
away ! ' ' 

The  equerry,  his  duty  performed,  followed  the 
hurrying  crowd  out  into  the  open  air,  under  the  deep 
blue  sky  and  tranquil  stars.  After  an  hour  of  this 
peaceful  scene  alarm  died  away  and  every  one  had 
returned  to  the  hotel  to  dress,  when  the  second  shock 
came,  driving  them  all  out  again  into  the  garden. 

The  equerry's  thoughts  again  at  once  flew  to  the 
sleeping  prince.  The  heir  apparent  to  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain  was,  in  a  measure,  in  his  special 
charge.  How  had  he  acquitted  himself  of  his  sacred 
stewardship?  A  twinge  of  conscience  made  him 
feel  uncomfortable  as  he  sat  out  there  in  the  still 
garden  on  an  inverted  watering-pot,  expecting  the 
tall  chimneys  of  the  diplomat's  house  across  the 
square  to  come  toppling  down  over  him.  He  had 
not  aroused  the  prince  at  the  second  shock.  So  he 
got  up,  returned  to  the  hotel,  and,  passing  through 
the  public  rooms — his  royal  Highness  was  on  the 
ground  floor,  in  a  sort  of  annex,  that  projected  into 
a  private  flower-planted  court — reached  the  prince's 
door  and  knocked.  There  was  no  response.  He 
knocked  again.  Still  no  answer.  A  third,  louder 
than  before — loud  enough,  in  fact,  to  arouse  all  the 
Seven  Sleepers.  But  still  no  answering  voice.  And 
then  the  horrid  truth,  sudden  as  was  the  earth- 
quake shock,  flashed  into  the  wretched  equerry's 
mind.  Something  was  wrong.  Had  the  prince  per- 
ished? In  an  instant  he  had  flung  the  door  open 
and  dashed  across  the  anteroom.  The  curtains  at 
the  door  of  the  bed-chamber  were  drawn  close 
together.  With  a  frenzied  hand  he  seized  them  and 
drew  them  apart.  As  he  did  so  something — but 
whether  an  aerolite,  a  thunderbolt,  or  a  falling  beam 
he  knew  not — struck  him  full  in  the  face.  Strange 
lights  danced  before  his  eyes.  His  head  swam,  and 
in  a  momentary  faintness  he  leaned  against  the 
door.  But  the  next  moment  a  voice  fell  on  his  ear, 
grave  and  reproachful: 

"Look  here,  Clarke,  I  won't  have  any  more  of  this, 
and  if  you  don't  shut  up  making  that  beastly  row, 
and  let  me  go  to  sleep,  I'll  shy  the  other  boot  at 
you." 
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The  Family  Tree  of  Princess  Ena. — The  King 
of  Spain  is  about  to  transgress  the  laws  of  the  Bour- 
bons, in  marrying  Ena,  the  Princess  of  Battenberg. 
Neither  Jewish  nor  Moorish  blood,  according  to  the 
laws,  shall  flow  in  the  veins  of  any  Queen  of  Spain. 
And  Ena,  says  the  Jewish  Voice,  is  descended  from 
one  Isaac  Haucke,  an  eighteenth-century  Jew — a 
fact  which  causes  much  shaking  of  heads  among 
the    Spanish    grandees.      "One     of     them     recently 


j!!lgg^§^ 


The  Right  Car  at  the  Right  Price 

There  is  a  system  of  rigid  tests  and  thorough  inspection  of 
each  part  and  feature  of  the  Rambler  cars,  whereby  every  possible 
weak  spot  is  found  in  the  factory,  not  on  the  road. 

This  system  covers  every  step  from  the  design  and  selection 

of  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  product  and  begets  a  car  that  is 

right  and  stays  right  without  tinkering  and  adjustment. 

If  this,  in  connection  with  abundant  power,  elegant  appearance 
and  simplicity  of  control,  appeals  to  your  judgment  we  invite  your 

most  critical  examination  of  our  Model  14. 

In  it  is  embodied  every  modern  feature  that  has  proven  worthy 
of  adoption  and  the  facilities  of  the  largest  automobile  plant  in  the 
■world  enable  us  to  present  it  at  a  price  far  below  anything  approach- 
ing it  in  quality  and  equipment. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Branches : 

Chicago,  302-304  Wabash  Avenue  Milwaukee,  457-459  Broadway 

Boston,  145  Columbus  Avenue  Philadelphia,  242  No.  Broad  Street 

San  Francisco,  125-131  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

New  York  Agency,  38-40  W.  62nd  Street         Representatives  in  all  leading  cities 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery   ®,   Company 


Model  14,  $1,750 


A  REAL  LAUNCH  AT  SMALL  COST 


Can  be  made  from  an  ordinary  canoe  or  row-boat  by  installing  a 


"Little  Skipper"  ^!Se  9uctpal  En&ine  $0^.90 

H.  D.  Bairds  latest  and  greatest  2  cycle    «"■■■   OW/in       Em     ¥ 

gasoline  engine.  Simplest,  strongest,  most  powerful  and  speedy  engine  of 
its  class  —  drives  boat  (i  to  10  miles  per  hour.— anyone  can  install  and  run  it — 
always  safe  and  certain  to  go.  Not  a  toy,  but  a  real  engine  sold  under 
5  year  guarantee.      Descriptive  catalogue  FREE. 

SAINT  CLAIR  MOTOR  CO.,    Dept.  15     DETROIT,  MICH. 


SUBSTITUTES 


INSIST  ON  HAVING  THE  GENUINE 


MAY  BE  OFFERED  YOU  TO 
INCREASE  DEALERS'  PROFITS 
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BUTTON 
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SUPPORTER 
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Addrets- 


If  you  wish  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  book  mentioned 
in  this  advertisement,  write  your  name  and  address  in 
the  space  above,  tear  off  this  corner  and  mail  to 


Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Co.,  Ltd. 
Battle  I 


you  in  this  ad.  of  the  value  to  YOU 
of  our  Free  new  book,  "  The  Battle 
Creek  Idea,"  you   would  be   glad    to 
pay  $10.00  for  it. 

This  book  is  valuable  because  it  shows  you  how  to 
be  well  ;tnd  strong  without  taking  drugs  or  medicines. 
All  it  costs  you,  however,  is  the  price  of  a  stamp— we 
send  it  absolutely  free. 

If  the  attainment  or  retention  of  your  own  good 
health— and  the  good  health  of  those  dear  to  you— is 
worth  a  postal,  send  us  one  to-day  (or  use  above 
coupon)  and  we  will  forward  the  book  promptly. 

You  do  not  obligate  yourself  in  any  way  by  answer- 
ing this  advertisement.  You  are  neither  required  to 
buy  anything  nor  to  promise  anything.  Ail  we  ask  is 
that  you  read  the  book  carefully. 

It  tells  how  you  can  live,  in  your  own  home,  without 
disturbing  your  daily  routine  in  any  way,  a  snne, 
healthful  life— the  life  that  has  restored  thousands 
to  health  at  the  famous  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  nine-tenths  of  all  diseases 
are  caused  by  improper  diet. 

You  eat  disease  ;  and  you  eat  health.  It  is  all  in  the 
choice  of  Foods.  "  The  Battle  Creek  Idea  "  will  tell 
you  how  to  choose  right,  so  as  to  get  and  keep  good 
health. 

If  the  health  is  worth  having,  the  book  is  worth 
asking  for  to-day.    Address 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Co.,  Ltd., 
Dept.  M.  16,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


6th — "  With  spectacles  on  nose." 

A  compact,  delicious  lunch  for  the  tra- 
veler o'er  land  or  sea — highly  nutritious 
and  digestible — ready  any  moment.  A 
healthful  and  invigorating  food-drink, 
invaluable  in  car  or  sea  sickness.  More 
wholesome  and  recuperative  than  tea, 
coffee  or  cocoa.  It  is  pure,  rich  milk  from 
our  sanitary  dairies,  with  the  extract  of 
selected  malted  cereals. 

In  powder  form,  a  delicious  beverage 
may  be  prepared  with  either  hot  or  cold 
water.  In  Lunch  Tablet  form,  it  is  always 
ready  for  solution  in  the  mouth.  A  pala- 
table, nutritious  confection —  a  convenient 
quick  lunch  for  every  member  of  the 
family  old  or  young. 

At  all  druggists.  Sample,  vest  pocket  lunch 
case,  also  booklet,  giving  valuable  recipes, 
sent  free,  if  mentioned. 

ASK  FOR  HORLICK'Sj 

others  are  imitations. 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk  Co., 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

London,  Montreal, 

England.  Canada. 


THE  STORY  OF  CARLYLE.  An  intimate  study  of 
the  author's  life,  character,  and  works,  by  Thomas  Ar- 
nold. i2mo,  cloth,  335  pages,  illustrated.  $1.00.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


N'S  FOOT-EASE 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 
Allen's  Foot -Ease,  a  powder  for^ 
the  feet.  It  cures  painful,  swollen,1 
smarting,  nervous  feet,  and  instantly  i 
takes  the  sting  out  of  corns  and- 
bunions.       It's     the    greatest! 

e fort    discovery    of  the    «-<•.. 

Allen's  Foot-Ease  make  tight-fitting' 
or  new  shoes  feel  easy.  It  is  a  certain  I 
euro  for  ingrowing  nails,  sweating,* 
callous  and  hot,  tired,  aching  feet.  We' 
have  over  30,000  testimonials.  TKY  IT  J 
TO-UAV.  Sold  by  all  Druggists  andi 
Shoe  Stores,  25c.  I»o  not  accept 
any  substitute.  Sent  by  mail  fori 
26c.  in  stamps,  \ 

r-QC"|J7     TH1AL,  PACKAGE 
I     n  C  C     sent  by  mail.  i 

MOTIir.lt    CRAY'S     SWEET* 
POWDEB8)    the   best  medicine  fori 
fcieverish.    Sickly    Children.      Sold   by^ 
Druggists   everywhere.     Trial  Package 
FREE.     Address, 
S.  OLIHNTKD,  L.e  Roy,  W.  Y. 


[Mention  this  paper.] 


reproached     Alfonso,"   continues  the  Jewish   Voice, 
"pointing  to  the  low  origin  of  his  bride-to-be." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Alfonso,  "I'll  marry  her  if 
she  has  ten  Jews  among  her  ancestors.  And,  by 
the  way,  they  say  that  I  look  somewhat  like  a  Jew 
myself." 

The  Jew  ancestor  of  Ena  is  accounted  for  as  fol- 
lows: The  gentleman  in  question  was  an  official 
of  the  Landgravine  of  Hesse  and  attended  her  on 
her  great  Russian  journey.  His  name  was  Isaac 
Haucke,  but  he  changed  the  Isaac  when,  later  on, 
he  married  the  Landgravine's  maid  of  honor  and 
embraced  the  Protestant  faith.  Haucke 's  son  be- 
came Secretray  of  State,  and  in  1829  was  made  a 
Polish  count.  Previous  to  that  he  had  married  a 
parson's  daughter  named  Schweppenhauer.  The 
children  of  Count  Haucke  used  to  play  with  the 
little  ones  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  and  one  of 
the  princes,  Alexander,  fell  in  love  with  one  of  the 
girls  and  married  her,  receiving  the  name  of  Prince 
of  Battenberg.  Ena  is  the  granddaughter  of  Alex- 
ander and  Countess  Haucke. 


MORE    OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

A  llep roof.— One  day  a  little  boy  came  to  school 
with  very  dirty  hands  and  the  teacher  said  to  him  : 

"  Jamie,  I  wish  you  would  not  come  to  school  with 
your  hands  soiled  that  way.  What  would  you  say  if 
I  came  to  school  with  soiled  hands  ? " 

"I  wouldn't  say  anything,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
"  I'd  be  too  polite."— New  York  World. 


Something  to  Please  the  Children. 

By  Wallace  Irwin. 

Something  to  please  the  children, 

Something  to  entertain  ! 
Shall  I  dance,  my  dears,  or  wiggle  my  ears, 

Or  balance  myself  on  a  cane  ? 
Shall  1  stand  at  the  parlor  casement 

And  sing  to  the  crowd  below  ? 
Or  pour  hot  tea  over  Grandpa's  knee 

In  a  comical  way  I  know  ? 

Something  to  please  the  children ; 

Anything  droll  will  do  ! 
Shall  I  lash  myself  to  the  mantel  shelf 

And  poke  my  feet  up  the  flue  ? 
Shall  I  spill  hot  wax  on  the  carpet 

Or  cover  my  nose  with  soot, 
Or  gum  my  hair,  or  drop  a  chair 

On  the  top  of  my  gouty  foot  ? 

Something  to  please  the  children  ; 

Something  that's  light  and  gay  ! 
Shall  I  whistle  and  scream  at  the  butcher's  team 

So  the  horses  will  run  away? 
Shall  I  hang  the  cat  to  the  curtain, 

Or  scare  Aunt  Jane  with  a  mouse  ? 
Shall  [  stutter  and  groan  through  the  telephone 

And  then  set  fire  to  the  house  F 

Something  to  please  the  children  ; 

Nothing  that's  trite  and  tame  ! 
They  crow  with  glee  as  they  come  to  me — 

I'tn  never  at  loss  for  a  game. 
They  greet  me  as  Uncle  Henry, 

And  jolly  good  times  they  see 
In  the  jovial  ways  and  genial  plays 

Of  an  elderly  man  like  me. 

—From  The  Saturday  Evening'  Post. 


The  Joker  Joked. — Ex-Delegate  Rodey,  of  New 

Mexico,  tells  this  story  in  Washington. 

In  a  Southwestern  town  two  friends  arranged  a 
plan  to  "take  in  tenderfeet."  One  would  boast  be- 
fore strangers,  flourish  his  revolver  and  say:  "See 
that  man  down  the  street  smokin'  a  cigar?  I'l. 
shoot  that  cigar  in  two!  " 

Crack!  Back  would  come  the  yell,  "Hyar,  Bill, 
you  stop  spoilin'  my  cigars!"  The  stranger  was 
usually  duly  impressed.  But  one  day  a  tenderfoot  de- 
murred. "I'll  bet  $10  you  can't  hit  a  barn  door  at 
100  yards! " 

Bill  and  the  stranger  went  around  the  corner.  A 
shot  was  heard.      Then  Bill  returned,  looking  glum 

"That  tarnation  greenhorn,"  he  growled,  "set 
that  barn  dcor  up  edgewise!" — Detroit  News. 
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COFfSl  O*  THE  KANGS 


METEOR 

CIRCULATING 

Coffee  Percolator 


FOR  MAKING  COFFEE 
ON  THE  TjhLE 


%\ 


a    better   drink  and 
One-third  Saved 

100     different  ..styles 
and  sizes.     Send  for 
booklet  No.  E3    giv- 
ing   illustration    and 
description. 
MANNING,  BOWMAN 
&C0., 
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JUST  RIGHT  AFTER  DINNER 

Xl"V    thPITI  1  If  you  can't  buy  Chicletsin  your 
11/      llltlll  1  neighborhood  send  us  ten  cents 
for  a  sample  packet.   Any  jobber  will  supply  store- 
keepers with  Chiclets. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Philadelphia.  TJ.  S.  A.,    and  Toronto,  Canada 


asses 


The  greatest  help  for  defective  si,eht.  Hold 
the  lenses  in  the  right  position  and  don't  pinch 
or  shake,  or  make  you  nervous. 

All  shapes  at  all  opticians'.  "Slutr-On  "  on  the  mount- 
ing.    Any  broken  part  of 

MOUNTINGS    III  I'l   \<  I  l>    FREE 
within  one  year   by    any  optician    in   the  United  stales. 

Valuable  Hook  Free 

"  EljeoloQU  "  is  fullof  inlormation  on  the  rare  of  the  eyes. 
Send  us  your  optician's  name  ami  pet  a  copy  free. 

B.  Klrstein  Sons  Co.,  Dept.  E, 

Established  1864  Rochester,  Rf.  V. 
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How  the  Boy  Fooled  Them. — There  is  a  good 
story  told  of  a  man  who  has  become  a  most  success- 
ful merchant.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  employed  as 
an  office  boy  and  messenger  for  a  large  firm.  He 
was  sent  to  collect  an  account  from  a  firm  which  was 
considered  very  "shaky,"  and  was  told  to  get  the 
money  at  all  hazards.  The  debtors  gave  the  lad  a 
•  check  for  $250.  He  went  to  the  bank  at  once  to 
■cash  it,  and  was  told  by  the  cashier  that  there  was 
not  enough  funds  in  to  meet  it. 

"How  much  short?"  asked  the  lad. 

"Seven  dollars,"  was  the  answer. 

It  lacked  but  a  minute  or  two  of  the  time  for  the 
b>ank  to  close.  The  boy  felt  in  his  pockets,  took  out 
$7,  and  pushing  it  through  the  window,  said,  "Put 
that  to  the  credit  of  Blank  &  Co." 

The  cashier  did  so,  whereupon  the  boy  presented 
the  check  and  got  the  money.  Blank  &  Co.  failed 
the  next  day. — Bamberg  Herald. 


Modera  Gallantry. — The  Man  (in  the  street 
•car) — "Take  my  seat,  madam." 

The  Woman — "Thank  you,  but  I  also  get  out  at 
the  next  corner." — Chicago  Daily  News. 


A  Carnegie  Proposal. —  Father — "Can  you  sup- 
port her  in  the  manner  to  which  she  is  accustomed?  " 

Suitor — "Yes,  sir;  if  you  will  raise  an  equal 
amount." — New  York  Sun. 


A  Broad  Permit. — Mr.  Linton  Park,  who  is  now 
an  inmate  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  at  Erie, 
Pa.,  was  among  those  who  joined  in  the  chorus, 
"  vVe  are  coming,  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred 
thousand  more."  He  enlisted  at  Washington,  and 
\,-as  assigned  to  the  Second  District  of  Columbia 
regiment. 

Mr.  Park  was  then,  as  now,  a  vegetarian.  While 
he  could  assimilate  everything  connected  with  his 
answer  to  the  call  of  duty  from  the  stand  of  patri- 
otism, he  could  not  assimilate  the  army  pork.  It 
was  plain  that  if  the  Government  wished  to  do  the 
square  thing'  by  Mr.  Park  it  would  have  to  show 
broad-mindedness  in  the  matter  of  rations. 

So  he  took  his  troubles  to  President  Lincoln, 
and  explained  that  in  some  respects  he  was  like 
the  children  of  Israel  after  they  set  out  from  Egypt. 
He  could  not  forget  the  leeks  and  onions  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  regale  himself  back  in  Indiana  County. 

Lincoln  smiled.  "You  want  me  to  turn  you  out 
to  graze  like  Nebuchadnezzar?"  he  asked. 

"It  would  beat  salt  pork,"  was  Mr.  Park's  reply. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  carelessly  on  an 
ordinary  sheet  of  paper: 

"The  bearer,  Linton  Park,  is  herewith  granted 
permission  to  browse  wherever  he  chooses." 

Mr.  Park  saw  the  humor  in  the  note,  and  enjoyed 
it  quite  as  much  as  Lincoln  did.  He  also  enjoyed 
his  privilege  of  "browsing."  The  note  is  still  in 
his  possession. —  Youth's  Companion. 


Just  the  Thing. — "We're  starting  a  circulating 
library  for  the  use  of  the  inmates,"  said  the  prison 
visitor.  "Is  there  any  particular  book  you'd  like 
to  make  use  of?" 

"Why,  yes,"  replied  the  convict.  "If  I  could 
only  use  it  right  I'd  like  to  have  a  railroad  guide." 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Cooperative  Fooling. — One  day  in  the  spring- 
time two  young  men  were  sauntering  through  the 
woods  just  outside  of  the  college  town  along  a  path 
greatly  in  favor  with  the  students.  When  they  reached 
the  little  spring  they  stopped  for  a  drink.  They  were 
about  to  proceed  on  their  way  when  their  eyes  caught 
the  glint  of  a  small  metal  box  lying  close  up  under  a 
jagged  stone  in  the  pool  just  below  the  spring. 

"What  d'you  suppose  that  is,  Dick?" 

"Don't  know,  Billy.  I'm  going  to  fish  it  up  and 
find  out." 

The  water  in  the  pool  was  two  or  three  feet  deep; 
the  stone  proved  to  be  heavier  than  it  appeared,  and 


■p^VER YBODY  knew  aires  ajro  that  (rases  and  free  carbon— smoke — possess  the  most  vital  li.  a  I 
■^  elements  in  coal.  We  were  the  Brat  to  pen  them  up  In  a  heater.  Escape  up  the  chimney  is 
impossible  in  t  lie  Underfeed.  They  must  pass  through  the  fire  that  burns  at  the  top  and  are 
consumed,  T\\\s  ivaste  in  other  furnaces  becomes  heat  in  the  Underfeed.  Fuel  Is  replenished  from 
below  by  means  of  a  lever.  Easily  operated.  The  Underfeed  Rets  as  much  heat  out  of  a  ton  of 
cheapest  coal  AS  any  other  furnace  docs  from  a  ton  of  highest  grade  coal.  Clean, 
Uniform,  Abundant  heat  at  lowest  possible  cost  is  the  Under- 

i    ,   .  m^-~- ^fjiarg^^MMrtsr^     *ee^  ('0SPcl  of  Furnace  Saving,  which  enables  us  to  emphasize 

£  KT       " JfiB^A^BB        HH     tllc  truth  that  the 

Peck-Williamson  UNDERFEED  Furnace 
Saves  1-2  to  2-3  on  Your  Coal  Bills 

The  Peck-Williamson  Underfeed  fays  for  itself  in  a  short 
timeand  then  commences  to  work  and  save  money  for  you. 
Owners  are  its  most  enthusiastic  endorsers.    Mr.  E.  C. 
Hamilton,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio,  recently  wrote  us : 
"The  Underfeed  Furnace  placed  In  my  house  by  you  has  gtven 
the  most  complete  satisfaction.    With  ltwehavefound  thelODg- 
-sought-for  economy  In  heating  expense— my  coal  Milt  have 
been  less  than  one-half  what  they  were  In  former  winters,  and 
the  comfort  of  a  warm  house  both  day  and  night  has  been 
eomethlng  we  never  enjoyed  until  we  Installed  this  furnace." 
Is  not  voluntary  evidence  like  this  convincing! 
We've  hundreds  of  such  letters. 
We'd  like  to  send  you  the  Underfeed  booklet  filled  with  fac- 
simile testimonials  volunteered  by  our  patrons.  It's  FREE. 
So  are  heating  plans  and  services  of  our  Engineering 
Department.     Write  for  them   to-day,  and  please  give 
name  of  local  dealer  Vfith  whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 

The  Peck-Williamson  Co.,  304  W.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Dealers  are  Invited  to  write  for  our  very  attractive  proposition. 


Never  Use  More  Steam 
Than  You  Need 

Every  pound  of  steam  means  so  much 
coal.  The  Mason  Reducing  Valve  reduces 
the  pressure  and  keeps  it  constant.  Easily 
adjusted  to  any  desired  pressure  by  turning 
a  key  which  the 
engineer  retains. 
Accurate  workman- 
ship permits  accu- 
rate adjustment. 


Mason 

Reducing 

Valves 

regulate  Steam,  Air, 
or  Water  with  equally 
satisfactory    results. 


Write   Us    for    Information 

stating  your  needs,  and  we  will  send 
our  catalogue.      We  are  also  glad 
to  answer  any  inquiries  personally. 

MASON    REGULATOR    CO. 

Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.  A. 
For  sale   all    over  the  world. 


Rife  Hydraulic 
Ram 


(Pumps  Water  by  Water  Power) 
Town  Water  Works 
Railroad  Tanks  Irrigation 

Country  Homes  Greenhouses 

No  Attention — No  Expense — Runs  Continuously 

Operates  under  18  inches  to  50  feet  fall.     Elevates  water 

30  feet   each  foot   of   fall.     5000  in  successful   operation. 

Sold  on  30  days  trial.      Catalog  and  estimate  free. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  COMPANY 
2004  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York 


ATE  NT  rll 


SECURED   OR 
RETURNED. 

Free  opinion  as  to  Patentability.    Guide  Boot 
and  list  of  Inventions  Wanted  free  to  any  address. 
Patents  secured  by  us   advertised  without  charge  in 
World's  Progress.     Sample  copy  free. 
EVANS,  WILKENS&  CO.,  812  F  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 


What  1 5,  Dans'  Tip -Top? 


v     TO  PROVE  thatDaus'  "Tip-top 
Bi   is  the  best  and  simplest  device  fo 
making    lOO    Copies   from   pen 
written  and  SO  Copies  from  type 
written    original,  we  will  ship 
complete    duplicator,  cap   size, 
without    deposit,     >n   ten 
(lOj  days'  trial, 
Price $7.50 less  trade  fiB  plot 
discount  of  33%   or  9w  llvl 
THE     FEI.IX  A.  1>AI>  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
Onus  Building,  111  John  St.,  New  York  City 


The  Celebrated  Furman  Boilers 


As  an  Investment,  Furman  Boilers  return  large  Dividends 

In  improved  Health,  increased  Comfort  and  Fuel  Saved. 

Selling  Agents  : 

E.  S.  DEA.N,  Kloominetim.  111.  E.  K.  BIRR,  La  Crosse  Wis. 


Valuable  Catalogue  and  Booklet  "  Warmth  "  mailed 
free.    Address 

THE  HERENDEEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
5  C&.stle  Street,  Geneva.,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Office  and  Show  Room,  296  Pearl  St. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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it  rested  on  one  end  of  the  metal  box,  which  was 
partly  sunken  in  the  gravel  of  the  pool.  Considerable 
puffing  and  splashing  and  damage  to  clothing  took 
place  before  the  box  was  landed. 

Opening  it,  the  two  found  within  a  flat  piece  of 
wood,  at  which  they  gazed  in  solemn  silence. 

"If  my  reckoning  is  correct,"  remarked  one  of 
them  at  last,  "this  is  the  thirty-second  of  March." 

"This  is  undoubtedly  the  day  after  the  last  day 
of  March,  Billy,"  responded  the  other,  gravely. 

The  wood  within  the  metal  box  was  thus  inscribed- 

"Have  the  kindness  to  replace  me,  without  need- 
less delay,  in  the  nice,  shiny  metal  box,  and  then 
carefully  wedge  us  back  under  the  big  rock,  so  that 
we  can  catch  the  eye  of  the  next  fool  freshman  that 
happens  along." 

Then  ensued  more  puffing,  more  splashing,  and 
further  damage  to  the  new  spring  suits,  until  every- 
thing was  just  as  before. —  Youth's  Companion. 


His  Lucid  Answer. — One  day  as  Pat  halted  at  the 
top  of  the  river-bank,  a  man  famous  for  his  inquisi- 
tive mind  stopped  and  asked: 

' '  How  long  have  you  hauled  water  for  the  village, 
my  good  man?  " 

"Tin  years,  sor." 

"Ah!     How  many  loads  do  you  take  in  a  day?" 

"From  tin  to  fifteen,  sor." 

"Ah,  yes!  Now  I  have  a  problem  for  you.  How 
much  water  at  this  rate  have  you  hauled  in  all,  sir? ' ' 

The  driver  of  the  watering-cart  jerked  his  thumb 
backward  toward  the  river  and  replied: 

"All  the  water  yez  don't  see  there  now,  sor." — 
Christian  Advocate. 


One  on  the  Printer. — We  offer  all  necessary 
apologies  to  the  persons  concerned,  of  whom  in  last 
issue  we  are  made  to  say  "fumigates  his  garments," 
when  we  attempted  to  say  "fulminates  his  argu- 
ments." We  are  disposed  to  blame  the  printer,  of 
course. — Presbyterian  Standard. 


Made  the  Bear  Work. — Bill  Winters  is  one  of  the 
heroes  who  use  their  wit  to  save  their  strength.  Dur- 
ing a  camping  trip  in  the  Maine  woods  Bill  was  easily 
the  laziest  man  in  the  party. 

Finally  his  exasperated  comrades  told  him  that  if 
he  did  not  kill  something  besides  time  they  would 
pack  him  off  home. 

The  next  morning  Bill  borrowed  a  rifle  and  went 
off  up  the  mountain.  Two  hours  later  the  men  in 
camp  saw  Bill  running  down  again  as  fast  as  he  could 
come,  and  close  behind  him  was  a  bear.  The  men 
watched  the  chase  with  loaded  rifles  ready.  On 
reaching  camp  Bill  turned  and  shot  the  bear. 

When  the  men  could  stop  laughing,  one  of  them 
said,  "Bill,  what  on  earth  possessed  you  to  run  that 
distance,  with  the  bear  so  close,  when  you  might  have 
killed  him  on  the  hill  and  saved  your  breath?" 

Bill  smiled  slowly.  "What's  the  use  of  killing  a 
bear  in  the  mountains  and  lugging  him  in  when  you 
can  run  him  in?"  he  asked. — Boston  Herald. 


How  they  Sing  it  in  Boston. — Every  one  labors 
except  our  distinguished  progenitor. 

He  reposes  in  a  recumbent  position  within  our  resi- 
dence through  the  day, 

His  pedal  extremities  idling  upon  the  bronze  of  the 
steam  radiator, 

Serenely  engaged  in  extracting  nebulous  atmosphere 
from  a  tobacco  receptacle  of  mundane  matter. 

Our  maternal  mentor  receives  soiled  linen  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  it, 

And  in  this  connection  I  should  include  filial  Ann. 

Indeed,  everybody  is  engaged  in  some  variety  of  occu- 
pation in  our  domestic  habitat — 

Excluding,  as  primarily  suggested,  our  distinguished 
progenitor. — Springfield  Republican. 


PUBLISHER'S  CARD  (A  CORRECTION). 

In  the  column  immediately  preceding  advertisement  of 
the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  in  our  issue  of  April  7th,  was 
a  commendatory  estimate  of  the  skill  of  Dr.  Kellogg  and  of 
the  excellent  work  done  at  the  institution.  The  article  un- 
fortunately was  so  placed  that  it  may  have  led  some  read- 
ers to  believe  that  it  was  portion  of  the  Sanitarium  adver- 
tisement, and  hence  that  the  Sanitarium  was  responsible  for 
its  insertion.  This  was  not  true  ;  it  was  inserted  without  the 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Kellogg  or  of  the  Sanitarium.  We,  our- 
selves, were  alone  responsible.  The  statement  :  "  I  wit- 
nessed in  one  day,  in  about  two  hours,  13  surgical  opera- 
tions, requiring  the  opening  of  the  abdominal  cavity  "  should 
have  read,  "  several  of  these  requiring  the  opening,  etc." 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY. 


When  Buying  a  Camera 

remember  that  the  lens  is  most  important.  Without  the  right 
lens  you  will  fail  to  get  just  those  pictures  that  you  want 
most.  Photographs  like  those  shown  in  this  advertisement  are 
well  nigh  impossible  with  lenses  ordinarily  furnished  with 
cameras,  but  with  Tessar  they  are  as  easily  made  as  any  other 
kind.  Tfssar  is  the  best  lens  for  any  kind  of  a  photograph  that 
can  be  made  with  a  hand  camera,  because  it  is  twice  as 
rapid  as  the  regular  hand  camera  lenses,  gives  perfectly  clear 
pictures  and  is  simpler  and  lighter.  When  placing  your  order 
for  a  Kodak,  Premo,  Century,  Hawkeye,  or  other  camera,  ask 
your  dealer  to  give  you  one  fitted  with  Tessar  Lens.  All  these 
cameras  are  now  supplied  by  the  makers  with  Tessar  Lenses. 
Booklet,  "Aids  to  Artistic  Aims,"  Free. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 


WASHINGTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


J6-Foot 
Motor  Boat 


With  2HP  Engine 

Scats  7  People 

Immediate  Delivery 


Gray  Marine[nqinesdnd  Motor  goafs 


I    ^   Engine,  d 


H.  P.    Bare 

L  velops  nearly  2 

THE    SIMPLEST  AND 


}m  2 


$39.50 


H.    P.    Bare 
Engine,   de- 
velops   nearly   3 
MOST  POWERFUL    MARINE 
GASOLINE  ENGINE   OF   ITS   SIZE  IN   THE  WORLD 

Reversible  engine.      Jump  spark.      Perfect  lubrication.      Crank 
Shaft,  drop  forged  steel.      Connecting  rod,  bronze.     Pistons, 
ground  to  fit.      All  bearings  either  bronze 
or  best  babbitt.     Best  material  and  work- 
manship   throughout.         Fully 
guaranteed. 

No  gears,  cams,  countershafts, 
springs  or  valves. 

Make  a  launch  out  of  your  old  row  or  sail 
boat.  You  can  instal  the  engine  yourself. 
Boat  builders,   write  for  terms. 


H.  P.  Bare 
Engine,  de- 
velops  nearly 


$54-1 


GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY, 


Dept.  O..  DETROIT.  MICH..  U. 


IODAYSFREETRIAU 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Simply  write  us  a  postal  card 
u  *m    mm  m  m   m    ^m  m     bibh^     ■    ■■■■  ■■■■saying  "send  me  your  cata- 
logues and  free  trial  offer"  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail,  free,  postpaid,  the 
handsomest  art  catalogue  of  the  season  and  our  new  and  marvelous  proposi- 
tions, the  most  liberal  bicycle  offers  ever  made  by  any  house. 

OUR  CATALOGUES  SHOW  large  photographic  illustrations  of  all  our  models,  the 
most  complete  line  of  high  grade  bicycles  in  the  world,  and  describe  and  explain  every  de- 
tail of  construction.  They  show  the  difference  between  high  class  material  and 
work  and  cheap  contract  built  wheels.  We  explain  how  we  can  manufacture  bicycles 
of  the  very  best  material,  furnish  the  finest  equipment,  coaster-brakes,  punc- 
ture-proof tires  and  sell  direct  to  the  rider  at  less  than  dealer's  cost. 
UfC  CUID  nil  ADDDfllfAl  to  anv  person,  anywhere,  without  a  cent  de- 
lft Olllr  UI1  ArrllUIAL  posit,  pay  the  freight  and  allow  ten  days  free 
trial  on  all  our  bicycles.  Write  for  our  catalogues,  select  your  wheel,  and  send  us  your 
order  on  these  terms.   Do  not  buy  elsewhere  until  you  try  our  wlteel  10  days  free. 

llVVZr^Z  BETTER  BICYCLES  at  LOWER  PRICES  SfJSiS 

than  any  other  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  the  world.     We  have  reliable  bicycles  for  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  cheaper  than  the  lowest  prices  of  any  other  house;  we  have  the  highest  grade 
bicycles  that  it  is  possible  to  make  at    prices  as  low  as  a  jobber  can  get  in   1000  lots.    We  have 
branch  houses  in  Liverpool  and  London,  and  we  sell  bicycles  in  every  country  on  the  glol>e. 
DIPVPI  C    I1CAI  CDC    You  can  sell  our  bicycles  under  your  own  name  piate  at  double  our  prices.     Orders 
DIuIbLX    UCHLCllO   filled  the  day  received.     Many  dealers  are  handling  our  line.     Kider  Agents 
make   money  selling  our  bicycles,  tires  and  sundries  without  interfering  with  their  other  work.    Splendiii"ppor- 
'  tunity  for  one  agent  in  each  town.     If  you  own  a  bicycle  wr"te  to  us  anyway;  thereare  suggestions  and  informauon  in 
our  catalogues  that  will  be  of  immense  value  to  you. 

TIDCC     PflACTCD    DDAbfCC      buiK-up.wheelS,  saddles,  pedals,  parts  and  'repairs  and  everything 
I  lltCOj   bUAO  I  Cfl~DllfllVl.d;    in   the  bicycle  line  are  sold  by  us  at  half  the  usual  prices  charged  by  dealers  and 
repair  men.    Ask  for  our  tire  and  sundry  catalogue.      If  you  want  children's  wheels  ask  for  Juvenile  Catalogues. 
nfl  MAT  Uf  AIT  hut  write  us  a  postal  today.  Do  not  think  of  buy  inga  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  until  you 
UU  nUI    fflHI  I   know  the  new  and  wonderful  offers  we  are  making.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  learn  everything.  Writcitnow. 

MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY,  Dept.  G-134  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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iJHBK'*'       '   Agents  Wanted 

One  Foot  for  Matting  Tacks 
One  Foot  for  Carpet  Tacks 

The   only  tool  that   lifts    tacks  easily, 

guickly,  without  damage  to  carpets,  mafl 

ting  or  tacks.  Madeof  best  steel, on  simplel 

lever  principle — everlasting.  Feet  changed! 

instantly,    using   only    the    fingers.    Sent  I 

postpaid    on    receipt   of  25   cents,  also  a  I 

Kangaroo  Trick  Lock,  Fre»,  and 

a  Package  of  Interesting  Blatter 

and  Samples  of  Specialties. 

GENERAL  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO  1027  Abcaoe  Blob..  Phil*. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  shorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days.  You  can  learn  in  spare  time  in  your  own  home, 
no  matter  where  you  live.  No  need  to  spend  months  as  with 
old  systems.  ItoYtl'.H  Syllabic  System  is  easy  to 
learn— easy  to  write— easy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical. 
Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines— no  positions  — no  shadine.  as 
in  other  systems.  No  long  list  of  word  signs  to  confuse 
ONLY  NINE  CHARACTKRS  to  learn  and  you  have  the  en- 
tire English  (or  any  other)  language  at  your  ABSOMITK 
COMMAND.  The  best  system  for  stenographers,  private 
secretaries,  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  ministers,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men  may  now  learn 
shorthand  for  their  own  use.  Does  not  take  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems.  Our  graduates  hold  high- 
grade  positions  everywhere.  Send  to-day  for  booklets,  testi- 
monials, guarantee  offer,  etc. 

CHICAGO   CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOLS 
930  Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


INVEST   CONSERVATIVELY 
BUT  BE  SVRE  OF 


5% 


We  cannot  offer  greater  dividends 
from  investments  than  careful 
borrowers  with  ample  security 
need  to  pay.  But  if  your  savings 
institutions  demand  for  themselves  more  than  onc- 
xixth  of_the  borrower's  interest  payments,  we  can 
serve  you  to  your  advantage. 

Assets,        -         $1, 750,000. 
Established  13  years. 
Banking  Dcpt.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re- 
ceived to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

Industrial    Savings  and    Loan  Co. 
9  Times  Building,  Broadway,  New  York 


HASP.  ON  THE  FACE 

NECK  AND  ARMS 

Instantly  Removed  Without  Injury 
to  the  9Iott  Delicate  Skin. 

In  compounding  an  incomplete  mix- 
ture was  accidentally  spilled  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing 
afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the 
hair  was  completely  removed.  We 
named  the  new  discovery 

DE  KT  IE" 

Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  by  maglo 
IT  CAN:  OT  FAIL.  Modene  supersedes  electrolysis.  Used  by 
people  ot  refinement,  and  recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  its 
merits.  Modene  sent  by  mail  in  safety  mailing  cases  on  receipt 
of  $1.00  per  bottle.     Postage  stamps  taken.    Address 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept. 520  Cincinnati,  0- 


■>  . 


M 


CAN'T  YOU  SLEEP? 

when  lying  down?     You  can  get  restful, 
satisfying  sleep  by  using 

Dr.  Day's  Comfort  Spring 

The  balanced,  hinged  head  sup- 
ports the  upper  part  of  the  body 
at  any  desired  angle  —brings 
^comfort  and  Induces  sleep. 
It   relieves    asthma,    in- 
_  somnia,  difficult 
breathing  or  heart 
trouble,  and  is 
invaluable  for 
matern  i  ty, 
v^  rheumatism 
or    other 

g^^^^^Jh      f»  O  C  f>  G 

requiring   the   lifting  of   the  patient. 

Fits  any  bed.  30  days'  free  trial.   Send 

for  catalogue. 

COMFORT  SPRING  CO., 51 7  Benton  St.,  Jollet,  III. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

April  21. — English  scientists  attribute  the  earth- 
quake in  California  to  the  presence  of  new  sun- 
spots. 

Thirteen  earthquake  shocks  are  reported  in  Tus- 
can,-. Several  buildings  arc  destroyed  at  Pokki- 
bonsi,  nineteen  miles  south  of  Florence. 

April  22. — A  son  is  born  to  Princess  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  wife  of  the  grandson  of  King  Oscar 
and  formerly  Princess  Margaret  of  Connaught. 
The  infant  is  in  direct  line  of  succession  to  the 
throne  of   Sweden. 

Twenty-five  Russian  authors    at  St.    Petersburg 

publish  a  statement  condemning  Amenc.  ns   for 
their  treatment  of  Maxim  Gorky. 

April  23. — Father  Gapon,  the  Russian  revolution- 
ist, who  was  reported  hanged  a  short  time  ago, 
is  now  said  to  have  been  arrested  by  the  Holy 
Synod  for  forsaking  his  priestly  orders. 
Imperial  officials  at  St.  Petersburg  are  reported 
to  be  revising  the  "  Fundamental  Laws  "  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  less  power  to  the  Douma. 

April  24. — Professor  Matteucci,  after  ascending  to 
the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  reports  that  the 
cone  is  reduced  in  height  by  800  feet,  while  the 
diameter  of  the  crater  has  been  enlarged  from 
its  former  size  of  1,000  feet  to  5,000. 
An  attempt  to  kill  ex-President  Loubet,  of  France, 
at  his  country  home  spreads  terror  in  Paris, 
where  labor  disturbances  are  feared  on  May  Day. 

The  Czar  announces  his  intention  to  open  the 
Russian  Parliament  in  person  on  May  10. 

April  25. — An  imposing  force  of  troops  is  concen- 
trated in  Paris  and  preparations  are  made  to 
deal  with  any  possible  disorder  on  May  Day. 
Eighty  thousand  men  are  now  on  strike. 

April  26. — Arrangements  are  completed  for  the 
unveiling  in  Paris  of  a  statue  to  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

M.  Clemenceau,  French  Minister  of  the  Interor, 
declares  that  all  fears  of  a  social  revolution  in 
France  are  purely  chimerical. 

Domestic. 

April  20. — President  Roosevelt  declines  foreign 
contributions  to  the  San  Francisco  relief  fund. 

The  fire  in  San  Francisco  is  brought  under  con- 
trol, and  relief  measures  are  taken  so  promptly 
that  little  real  suffering  is  experienced  by  the 
survivors. 

The  last  of  the  Armstrong  insurance  bills  is  passed 
by  the  New  York  Senate. 

April  21. — Ex- Attorney-General  Griggs,  before  a 
committee  of  the  House,  argues  that  the  legal 
right  of  Congress  to  control  Niagara  is  absolute. 
Judge  Wright,  in  the  Circuil  Court,  Chicago,  de- 
cides that  Overseer  Voliva  and  Dowie  may  use 
the  Zion  City  Tabernacle  on  alternate  days. 

April  23. — Major  H.  C.  Tilden,  of  Governor  Par- 
dee's staff,  and  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco 
Relief  Committee,  is  killed  by  a  member  of 
the  Citizens'  Patrol  while  in  an  automobile 
attending  to  the  duties  of  his  position. 

April  24. — The  body  of  John  Paul  Jones  is  laid  to 
rest  with  imposing  ceremonies  in  Bancroft  Hall, 
Annapolis,  where  it  will  remain  under  guard 
until  the  new  chapel  is  completed. 
Brigadier-General  Funston  is  relieved  b  General 
Greely,  who  calls  en  the  President  for  2,500 
additional  United  States  troops  for  service  in 
San  Francisco. 

Speaking  to  Yale  students,  Secretary  Taft  de- 
nounces the  "  muck-rakers"  and  declares  the 
right  of  millionaires  to  bequeath  their  fortunes 
is  not  inalienable. 

April  25. — Another  slight  earthquake  shock  is  felt 

in  San  Francisco. 
The  trial  for  heresy  of  the  Rev.   Dr.  Algernon  S. 
Crapsey.of  Rochester,  is  begun  at  Batavia,  New 
York. 

April  26. — The  San  Francisco  relief  fund  to  date 
amounts  to  $20,600,000. 


A  man's  job  is 
often  what  he 
makes  it. 

Other  makers 
belittle  their  job 
in  making  lamp- 
chimneys.  I  make 
a  science  of  it. 

I  make  lamp- 
chimneys  so  good 
that  I  am  proud 
to  put  my  name 
on  them.  Write 
for  the  Index — 
it's  free.  Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


mTYPEWRITERS^ 


•Machines  \  Mfr's  Prices.  Rented  Anywhere.  Rent  applied. 
Wr<<«  lor  Catalog  5   Typewriter  Emporium,  202  LaSnlleSi.  <  Iiicair" 


I    On 


„  PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

Our  3  books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  r»*ceipt  of  6  cts.  stamps 

R.S.&  A.  B.LACEY,  Washington,  D.C.       Estab.  1869 

ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

Wo  have   25  Kinds   of   Instruments   to   Assist   Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
Win.  A.  Willis  A  Co.,  131  8.  11th  St.,  Philadelphia, 

A  LITTLE  TREASURE  FOR  EVERY  HOUSEWIFE 

How  best  to  clean  every- 
thing in  and  about  the 
house.     Hundreds  of 
useful  receipts.   12m  n, 
RINK  4,  WAONAI  I  <5  CO..  N^W  YIDi/.      cloth, 75ctK. 

THE  ALTERNATE  SEX.  New  theories  relating 
to  the  female  intellect  in  man,  and  the  masculine  in 
woman,  by  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  F.R  S.L.A.M., 
author  of  "The  Breitman  Ballads,"  etc.,  umo, 
cloth,  134  pages.  $1.00  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


The  Expert  Gleaner 


"He  ha,d  smaJl  skill  6  horse  j-lesh 
who  bought"  a,  goose  bo  ride  onVDontteke 
§=,      ordinary  so&ps   , 


G 


isSAPOLI  O 

—Try  a.  cake  ofiho.nd  be  convinced.= 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CRYSTAL 

Domino 

SUGAR  r 


ym&rr~~ 


Triumph 
in 

Sugar 

Making! 


Sold  only  in  5 lb.  sealed  boxes! 


r  IMAGINATION  COULD  NOT  CONCEIVE  OF  A  HANDIER  AND  PRETTIER  FORM  THAN  IS  PRESENTED  IN  "CRYSTAL  DOMINO  SUGAR"^1| 
_ ^NEITHER  COULD  THE  MOST  PARTICULAR  PEOPLE  ASK  FOR  MORE  PERFECT  PURITY  OR  ECONOMICAL  PEOPLE  FOR  LESS  WASTE .  J 


HIGHEST  GRADE  IN  THE  WORLD.  BEST  SUGAR  FOR  TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

<&<&  By  grocers  everywhere.  <gs<g> 


A  Practical  Invention 
That  Develops  Hair  Growth 

It  is  simply  an  artificial  means  of  obtaining 
a  free  and  active  circulation  in  the  scalp,  without 
rubbing  or  irritation,  and  there  are  no  drugs  or  lotions 
employed. 

The  Cap  is  used  three  or  four  minutes  each  day, 
and  it  only  requires  about  ten  days  to  get  the  scalp 
loose  and  pliable,  which  condition  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  life  and  growth  of  the  hair.  The  hair  cannot 
thrive  in  a  tight  and  congested  scalp. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  vacuum  are  pleasant 
and  exhilarating.  It  gives  the  scalp  a  healthy  glow 
and  produces  a  delightful  tingling  sensation,  which 
denotes  the  presence  of  new  life  in  the  scalp,  and 
which  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  other  means.  Channels 
which  have  been  practically  dormant  for  years  are 
opened,  and  all  follicle  life  is  stimulated  and  revived  to 
activity,  and  by  supplying  the  hair  roots  with  nutrition 
each  day,  in  this  way  the  weak,  colorless  hair  is  in 
time   developed   to   its    natural    size    and    strength. 


We  have  always  main 
tained   that   if   there  were 
something  that  would  really 
induce  the  hair  to  grow, 
its  virtue  should  first  be 
^V       satisfactorily  proved  in 
— -^       each   individual  case 
before  any  money  is  paid  to  the  manufacturer. 

We  have  demonstrated  beyond  all  question  that  in 
oases  where  the  life-principle  is  not  destroyed  a  reason- 
able use  of  our  invention,  THE  EVANS  VACUUM  CAP, 
wiil  develop  a  natural  and  permanent  growth  of  hair, 
and  we  show  our  confidence  by  supplying  this  apparatus 
on  a  sixty  days'  trial,  and  wholly  at  our  risk. 

We  would  not  have  you  infer  from  this  that  a  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  hair  can  be  obtained  within  sixty 
days,  but  our  experience  shows  that  ample  benefits 
usually  accrue  within  this  time  to  fully  satisfy  one 
as  to  the  efficiency  and  practicability  of  this  method. 


OUR  GUARANTEE: 

We  will  send  you  an  EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  by  prepaid  express,  and  will  allow  you 
sixty  days  to  prove  Its  virtue.  As  evidence  of  your  good  faith  we  simply  ask  that  you  deposit 
the  price  of  the  Cap  with  the  Jefferson  Bank,  St.  Louis,  where  it  will  remain  during  the  trial 
period,  pending  the  results  of  your  experiment.  This  deposit  is  made  subject  to  your  own  order, 
und,  therefore,  should  you  not  be  satisfied  with  the  benefits  derived  you  can  of  course  instruct 
the  Bank  to  return  your  money,  which  they  will  do  promptly,  and  without  question  or  comment. 

Let  us  send  you  our  book  which  describes  and  illustrates  this  appliance.  Even  if  you 
are  not  in  need  of  it,  we  know  you  will  be  interested  in  the  invention,  and  what  it  has 
accomplished.     The  book  is  sent  free  on  request. 

THE  EVANS  VACUUM   CAP  CO.,   505  Eullerton  Building,  St.  Louis,  I.  S. 


for   LiqUOr   and 

Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  25  years. 

At  thm  following  Kooloy   Inmtltutmm  t 


Birataghu,  Al». 

Hat  Hprlaga,  Ark. 

San.  1'ruili.o,  Cal. 

1100  fl.rk.t    St. 

W«t  Mai. a,  Com. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

211  H.  Capitol  St. 
Dwlftht,  III. 
■  arton  ,  Ind. 
1'lalnaVld,  lad. 
I)w  lolaoa,  Ik. 


Portland,  Jl». 

L«l  Ina-ton,  9aaa. 
St.  I.nuift,  Mo. 

Ssh:i  Locmt  St. 
Kortk  Conway,  N.  II. 
Buffalo,  N.  T. 


Whit*  Plalna,  N.  Y. 
Colnahna,  O. 

I  OS  7  N,  llennlson  In, 
Phllaaelpkia,  Pa. 

818  N.  Broad  St. 


llarrlahurg,  Pa. 
Pltlahui-r,  Pa. 

■12 HI  Fifth  t >«. 
Provide afr,  K.  I. 
Salt  Lake  t'ltj.l  taa 


the  jjxicographer's 
JTasyQhair 


Id  this  column,  to  decide  questions  coneerninp  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  4  W  agnails  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consultea  as  arbiter. 


"  M.  O.  P.,"  Bandana,  Ky. — "  Is  there  any  author- 
ity for  the  difference  in  the  pronunciations  of  the 
words  cement  and  rise  as  nouns  and  verbs  ?" 

The  pronunciation  sem'ent,  sometimes  given  to 
the  noun  cement,  dates  from  about  the  14th  century, 
but  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  pro- 
nunciation se-ment'  universally  applied  to  the  verb. 
Of  the  two  pronunciations  given  to  rise,  verb  and 
noun,  Johnson  takes  no  notice.  Walker,  however,  in 
his  dictionary  published  in  1791,  says  rise,  v.,  should 
be  pronounced  as  if  written  "  rize";  and  rise,  n.,  as  if 
written  "rice";  then  he  adds:  "This  word  very 
properly  takes  the  pure  sound  of  s  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  verb,  but  does  not  adhere  to  this  distinction 
so  inviolably  as  the  nouns  use,  etc.,  for  we  some- 
times hear  '  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,' 
'  the  rise  and  fall  of  provisions,'  with  the  £  like  s 
The  pure  s,  however,  is  more  agreeable  to  analogy, 
and  ought  to  be  scrupulously  preserved  by  all  correct 
speakers." 

This  arbitrary  decision  was  not  approved  by  the 
publishers  of  a  later  edition  of  this  book  issued  in 
Dublin  in  1850:  "  This  consistent  pronunciation, 
tho  enforced  by  our  author  in  a  note  in  this  place, 
is  scarcely  known  in  Ireland."  The  pronunciation 
rice  is  seldom  heard  in  the  United  States,  but  was 
advocated  by  Webster  in  1828,  probably  following  the 
example  of  Walker.  The  Standard  Dictionary,  and 
indeed  all  other  new  dictionaries,  prefer  the  pronun- 
ciation rize  and  apply  it  to  verb  and  noun  alike. 

'"  J.  W.  E.,"  Bourbon,  Ind. — "  In  the  sentence 
'  The  wages  of  sin  is  death'  should  the  verb  be  in 
the  singular  or  in  the  plural, — are  t  What  is  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  ?" 

In  the  coupling  of  singular  and  plural  what  num- 
ber shall  the  verb  take?  It  couples  two  sentences 
— one  on  either  side — the  one  having  a  singular 
nominative  and  the  other  a  plural.  As  to  which 
sentence  shall  be  first  and  which  second,  there  is 
commonly  but  little  compulsion:  it  is  a  matter  of 
choice.  But  should  this  choice  affect  the  verb? — 
"  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  "  Death  is  the  wages 
of  sin."  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste  in  forceful 
diction  which  nominative  shall  precede.  Yet  which 
is  to  govern  the  verb?  "What  we  seek  is  riches;" 
"Riches  are  what  we  seek."  Probably  these  two 
forms  of  one  idea  best  illustrate  the  better  usage 
which  appears  to  be  that  the  verb  is  dependent  upon 
the  nominative  which  precedes.  But  in  explanation 
of  the  Scriptural  phrase,  it  may  be  stated  that 
altho  the  prevailing  rule  with  the  translators  of 
the  Bible  appears  to  have  been  to  use  plural  verbs 
when  either  nominative  was  plural  (that  is,  in  all 
such  cases);  still,  "  Death,"  being  here  that  upon 
which  special  emphasis  is  laid  and  to  which  atten- 
tion is  particularly  drawn,  is  permitted  to  govern 
the  verb.  Yet,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
translators  of  the  Bible  considered  the  word  wages 
in  any  other  sense  than  as  a  singular,  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  pay  or  reward.  It  such  was  the  case  then 
wages,  being  considered  a  singular,  would  take  a 
verb  also  in  the  singular.  The  grammatical  rule 
given  by  Goold  Brown  is  that  a  "neuter  or  passive 
verb  between  the  two  nominatives  should  be  made 
to  agree  with  that  which  precedes  it  except  when 
the  words  are  transposed  and  the  proper  subject  is 
put  after  the  verb  by  question  or  hyperbaton. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO    RELIEF   FUND. 

The  appalling  disaster  that  has  overtaken  San  Francisco  is  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  world's  response  is  prompt  ;  sympathetic 
aid  should  also  break  all  records,  and  prove  that  blood  is  indeed  thicker  than 
water,  and  that  mankind  is  growing  rapidly  into  a  universal  brotherhood. 

The  Literary  Digest  will  receive,  acknowledge,  and  forward  to  the  proper 
authorities  any  sum  that  readers  may  give  to  aid  the  victims  of  this  disaster. 
May  we  not  expect  every  subscriber  for  this  periodical  to  help,  each  according 
to  his  ability,  remembering  that  a  dollar  the  giving  of  which  causes  sacrifice 
outweighs  a  million  that  involve  no  sacrifice. 

Total  previously  acknowledged $1,550.00 

Thomas  Russell  &  Son,  city 1 00.00 

The  Jessup  &  Moore  Paper  Co.,  city 100.00 

Cash 40.00 

F.  E.  Sleight,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.  (for  High  School  pupils) 24.00 

B.  B.  Scott,  Arrits,  Va.  (for  Rev.  J.  B.  Davis  and  congregation) 3.45 

Nesbitt  Trenchard,  Gumberry,  N.  C 1.00 

$1,818.45 

VACATION   NOTICE   TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers  desiring  to  receive  The  Literary  Digest  at  their  vacation  ad- 
dresses will  oblige  us  and  save  themselves  annoyance  if,  in  notifying  the  pub- 
lishers, they  will  write  two  weeks  in  advance  and  give  both  addresses.  Simi- 
lar notice  should  be  given  when  subscribers  are  returning  to  their  permanent 
addresses. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


WITTE'S   RETIREMENT. 

"  T7ROM  every  sane  point  of  view,"  in  the  words  of  the  Cleve- 
-*-  land  Leader,  Witters  retirement  will  be  "a grievous  loss  to 
the  vast  empire  which  has  urgent  need  of  the  best  services  of  its 
most  enlightened  sons."  In  the  opinion  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
American  press  Witte  is  just  such  a  loss  to  Russia  as  The  Leader 
describes;  and  yet  ihis  career,  looked  at  in  the  large,  is  generally 
deemed  a  failure.  The  newspapers  freely  admit  his  prestige 
among  statesmen, Ih is  high  standing  with  bankers;  but  now,  at  the 
close  of  his  career,  he  retires  with  the  purely  personal  achieve- 
ments of  high  station  and  title,  but  without  that  success  for  which 
statesmen  labor.  The  reason  for  this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Balti- 
more American,  is  not  far  to  seek  : 

"Mr.  Witte  undertook  .an  impossibility.  He  attempted  to  run 
with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds.  He  was  all  for  the  Czar 
and  all  for  the  people.  He  had  to  deceive  one  or  the  other  or  fall 
between  them.  He  had  more  talent  for  treaty-making  than  for 
domestic  administration,  or  he  would  never  have  undertaken  to 
govern  Russia  at  such  a  crisis  without  substantial  guaranties  of 
support.  An  emperor's  word  is  good  for  nothing  in  a  court  filled 
with  intrigue,  and  a  man  of  Witte's  ability  ought  to  have  known 
this  beforehand.  When  he  saw  that  a  subordinate,  right  under 
his  nose,  was  countermanding  his  orders  and  conspiring  against 
him  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  he  should  have  suppressed  him  or 
stepped  down  and  out." 

Upon  that  matter  of  "  running  with  the  hare  and  hunting  with 
the  hounds"  the  majority  of  the  press  seems  to  agree,  and  that 
•opinion,  by  the  way,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Russian  Radical  press. 
The  Hartford  Courant  sits  in  judgment  upon  Witte  in  much  the 
vein  of  the  Russian  Radicals.     It  says: 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact  Count  Witte  has  not  been  able  during  his 
premiership  to  secure  and  hold  the  trust  of  any  coherent  body  of 


the  Russian  people,  whether  high  or  low,  whether  educated  or 
ignorant,  whether  believers  in  popular  representation  or  in  auto 
cratic  absolutism.  It  is  not  quite  conceivable,  with  his  reputation 
as  finance  minister  behind  him  (we  say  nothing  about  the  good 
thing  that  tumbled  into  his  hands  last  September  at  our  Ports- 
mouth, for  the  glory  of  that  belonged  to  others),  that  such  a  re- 
sult as  this— the  result  of  an  unparalleled  opportunity  in  Russia 
—can  be  wholly  his  misfortune.  It  must,  in  great  part  at  least, 
be  his  fault— not  a  fault  of  tactics,  not  a  fault  of  judgment,  but  a 
fault  of  essential  quality  in  the  man  himself." 

And  yet,  in  all  fairness,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
takes  stock  of  the  career  of  the  great  opportunist,  admits  his  fail- 
ure and  adds : 

"  But  the  man  who  started  as  a  railroad  official  at  Odessa  and 
became  the  foremost 
figure  in  Russia  was 
destined  to  leave  an  in- 
delible impression  on  the 
history  of  his  country. 
The  work  that  will  live 
after  him  has  been  three- 
fold :  the  establishment 
of  a  gold  standard,  the 
organization  of  a  state 
liquor  monopoly,  and 
the  industrialization  of 
European  Russia.  On 
the  second  of  these 
achievements  rests  the 
financial  solvency  of  the 
Empire.  When  its  im- 
pending bankruptcy  was 
being  freely  discussed 
last  December  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  Mr. 
Shipoff,  had  the  one 
solid  ground  of  confi- 
dence to  offer  the  world 
that  the  receipts  from 
the  spirit  monopoly 
from  January  1  to  No- 
vember 30  had  exceeded 
by  more  than  ten  million 
rubles  [$5,000,000]  the  amount  estimated  in  the  budget  for  1905." 

The  cause  of  peace  in  Russia,  thinks  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  will  not  profit  by  Witte's  retirement.  That  is  one 
reason  why  the  Springfield  Republican  thinks  "  it  is  idle  to  say  that 
the  first  premier,  so-called,  of  Russia  will  not  return  to  public  life. 
.  .  .  No  other  Russian  statesman  has  Witte's  prestige  with  for- 
eign money-lenders."  And  after  all  is  said  and  done,  Witte,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  is  the  strongest  man  in 
Russia,  while  Mr.  Goremykin,  who  takes  his  place,  is  "  one  of  the 
weakest."  "This  arrangement,"  The  Transcript  feels  sure,  "is 
likely  to  be  short-lived."  For,  as  the  New  York  Times  says, 
"there  is  no  question  about  the  character  of  the  man  named  as  his 
successor. "     The  Times  adds  : 

"  He  is  one  of  those  representatives  of  Russian  officialdom  who 
can  have  no  real  intention  of  governing  Russia  otherwise  than  as 
Russia  has  always  been  governed,  no  real  conception,  indeed,  that 
any  other  government  of  Russia  is  possible.'' 


MR.   GOREMYKIN, 

Russia's  new  Premier,  who  inspires  but  little 
confidence  in  the  people  at  large. 


TERMS:  $3  a  year,  in  advance;  four  months,  $1 ;  single  copy,  10  cents;  for- 
eign postage,  $1.50  a  year.  RECEIPT  of  payment  is  shown  in  about  two  weeks 
by  date  on  address  label ;  subscription  including  the  month  named.  Instructions 
for  RENEWAL,  DISCONTINUANCE,  or  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  should  be 
sent  two  weeks  before  the  date  they  are  to  go  into  effect.  Both  old  and 
new  addresses  must  always  be  given.  DISCONTINUANCE :  We  find  that 
many  of  our  subscribers  prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  interrupted  and 


their  files  broken  in  case  they  fail  to  remit  before  expiration.  Nevertheless  it  is 
not  assumed  that  continuous  service  is  desired,  but  subscribers  are  expected 
to  notify  us  with  reasonable  promptness  to  stop  if  the  paper  is  no  longer  re- 
quired. PRESENTATION  COPIES :  Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends,  in- 
tending that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  are 
given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 

Entered  at  the  New  York  Post-office  as  Second-class  Matter. 
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AN    IMPROVISED   HOME. 


AT   THE   FERRY. 


THE    HOMELESS    ONES. 


SAN    FRANCISCO'S    PROBLEMS. 

THE  plan  of  former  Mayor  Phelan  that  the  Government  in- 
dorse a  $200,000,000  bond  issue  of  San  Francisco  met  with 
no  approval,  and  the  press  of  the  country,  moreover,  is  largely 
against  it.  The  plan,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Times,  was 
"  a  cry  of  distress  from  one  in  sore  straits,  with  a  mind  haunted  by 
terrible  present  needs,  and  grasping  desperately  at  the  nearest  and 
most  obvious  suggestion  of  aid."  The  project,  thinks  the  Balti- 
more News,  is  no  more  than  a  "feeler,"  and  The  News  is  glad  of 
that  because  such  a  precedent  by  the  Government  would  be  bad. 
"  In  fact,"  adds  Tlie  News,  "  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  action  is 
of  that  most  insidious  kind  which  rests  on  the  idea  that  it  would 
cost  nobody  anything;  and  this  is  a  plea  which,  if  once  admitted, 
would  find  less  and  less  difficulty  in  gaining  acceptance  upon  future 
occasions."  The  principle,  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, "  is  bad,  and  the  precedent  not  to  be  thought  of."  Funds, 
The  Journal  oj  Commerce  feels  sure,  will  be  forthcoming  from 
elsewhere,  and  it  adds: 

"There  will  be  insurance  money  coming  in,  there  will  be  the  re- 
sources of  those  outside  who  have  interests  in  San  Francisco  to 
be  rehabilitated  by  their  own  efforts,  there  will  be 
new  investments  from  without,  and  there  will  be  a 
readiness  to  loan  upon  the  faith  and  credit  of  an  en- 
terprising people  whose  opportunities  and  prospects 
have  not  been  destroyed.  The  process  of  building 
up  and  repairing  such  a  terrible  loss  will  be  slow  and 
painful,  and  it  might  be  made  easier  and  more  rapid 
if  a  beneficent  government  would  intervene  with  its 
credit  backed  by  the  resources  of  the  whole  country; 
but  that  would  be  true  of  smaller  losses  in  any  com- 
munity or  of  individual  losses  from  'unmerciful  dis- 
aster.' But  that  is  not  what  government  is  for,  and 
the  people  of  San  Francisco  will  have  to  rely  upon 
themselves  and  the  confidence  of  their  countrymen 
in  their  ability  to  retrieve  their  fortunes  and  in  their 
fidelity  to  all  the  obligations  they  will  be  forced  to 
incur  in  obtaining  the  necessary  means.  They  will 
be  the  stronger  and  better  for  helping  themselves  with 
the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  business  inter- 
ests which  have  a  stake  in  their  welfare." 


That  San  Francisco  will  be  rebuilt,  maintains  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  "  that  private  capital  will 
rebuild  it,  and  that  this  private  capital  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  purpose,  are  three  propositions  which 
admit  of  no  reasonable  dispute."  According  to  the 
latest  information  the  insurance  companies  will  pay 
60  per  cent,  of  the  total  loss,  so   that  in  all   there 


will  be  about  $200,000,000  available  for  the  reconstruction,  outside 
of  any  government  aid.  According  to  the  press  despatches  a  syn- 
dicate organized  in  New  York,  and  containing  among  its  members 
Senator  Newlands,  of  Nevada,  will  supply  $100,000,000  for  the 
rebuilding.  Also,  E.  H.  Harriman,  president  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  has  announced  to  San  Francisco's  Finance  Committee 
that  "  when  I  have  given  the  matter  a  little  more  attention  I  believe 
I  will  be  in  a  position  to  offer  you  very  material  help  from  the 
interests  I  represent."  The  Californians  are  very  grateful  to  Mr. 
Harriman  for  his  friendliness.  Says  the  Oakland  Tribune. 
"  While  we  are  calling  the  names  of  our  friends  in  time  of  need  let 
us  not  omit  that  of  E.  H.  Harriman.  .  .  .  It  deserves  a  high  place 
in  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  people  of  California." 

So  far  as  immediate  necessities  go,  San  Francisco  seems  still  to 
be  in  a  bad  plight.     As  Mr.  Phelan  said : 

"  When  the  earthquake  and  fire  came  the  greater  part  of  this  city 
was  swept  away.  San  Francisco  was  a  city  of  nearly  500,000  ii  - 
habitants,  and  of  importance  out  of  proportion  to  its  size.  It  may 
readily  be  understood  that  such  a  city  supported  a  great  number 
of  charitable  institutions.     These  for  the  most  part  depended  upon 


MAP   OF  SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Showing,  by  darkened  area  in  the  upper  right-hand  portion,  the  territory  destroyed  by  the 

earthquake  and  fire. 
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the  charity  of  moneyed   people,  many  of  whom  are  now  in   turn 
dependent  upon  charity  themselves. 

"  Who  will  now  support  our  hospitals,  our  asylums,  our  houses 
of  refuge  and  like  institutions!'  An  answer  to  this  question  will 
make  clear  our  first  great  need  for  money." 

That  is  one  reason  San  Francisco's  Relief  Committee  is  accept 
ing  such  foreign  aid  as  comes  to  it  direct.     Japan's  gift  of  #ioo,oco 
so  made  was  promptly  accepted. 

Much  good  advice  is  showered  on  San  Francisco  now  that  it 
has  the  opportunity  to  rebuild  itself  after  what  pattern  it  chooses. 
"The  great  danger,"  says  the  New  York  World,"  is  that  in  its 
haste  to  rehouse  itself  San  Francisco  may  yield  to  the  demands  of 
expediency  and  neglect  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  recreate 
itself  as  a  modern  ideal  city."  'The  World  suggests  the  plan  upon 
which  Paris  is  laid  out  as  a  good  model.  The  Oakland  Enquirer 
makes  these  suggestions: 

"  The  folly  of  having  streets  run  straight  up  the  hills  at  their 
highest  grades  can  now  be  corrected.  Their  proper  course  is  run- 
ning around  the  hills  at  easy  grades.  Ultimately  two  tunnels  may 
be  constructed,  one  under  Russian  Hill  at  Broadway,  and  the 
other  under  the  hill  at  Stockton  Street,  connecting  Bush  with  Clay- 
Street.  These  would  be  of  great  advantage  in  the  delivery  of 
goods;  they  would  also  be  of  service  to  pedestrians  and  to  the 
drivers  of  carriages. 

"Temporary  building  permits  should  enable  realty  owners  to 
erect  brick  and  even  wooden  buildings  not  over  two  stories  in 
height.  Such  permits  should  contain  a  condition  that  at  the  end 
of  the  term  of  five  years.they  wdl  be  destroyed,  after  which  period 
class 'A'  buildings  only  shall  be  erected  for  business,  that  is,  build- 
ings of  steel  and  concrete. 

"After  five  years,  then.  San  Francisco  would  be  the  most  inde- 
structible city  in  the  world,  both  as  regards  fires  and  earthquakes." 


PACIFIC    COAST   PRESS    ON    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

IN  spite  of  the  rivalry  among  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  slope,  few 
newspapers  of  that  section  even  so  much  as  refer  to  any  dis- 
advantage, real  or  fancied,  under  which  San  Franc'sco  will  be 
placed.     So   far  as  we   can   ascertain,  the  Spokane  Spokcsvian- 


VICTOR    HOWARD   METCALF, 

The  President's  personal  representative  at 
San  Francisco. 


SIGNATURE   OF   THE  EARTHQUAKE, 

Written  by  means  of  the  seismograph  at  Oakland,  California. 


Review  stands  virtually  alone  with  its  opinion  that "  San  Fran- 
cisco's prospects  will  be  clouded."  'The  Spokesman-Review  ad- 
mits that  a  certain  amount  of  prosperity  is  bound  to  attend  the 
rebuilding,  but  it  foresees  "  a  gigantic  burden  of  debt"  for  the 
stricken  city.'  This,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  paper  that  predicts  a 
migration  of  San  Francisco's  commerce  to  the  cities  of  the  north 
coast.     To  quote  : 

"To  some  extent,  perhaps  to  a  large  extent,  this  disaster  will 
shift  Pacific-coast  commerce  to  the  north-coast  cities.  If  the 
calamity  had  been  due 
solely  to  fire,  that  would 
not  be  the  case.  A  great 
fire  may  sweep  any  city, 
but  capital,  which  is 
proverbially  timid,  will 
take  quick  alarm  at  the 
frightful  lesson  of  this 
great  earthquake  shock. 
Capital  already  invested 
in  San  Francisco  must 
remain  there  for  its  own 
protection,  but  new  cap- 
ital will  notbe  under  that 
necessity.  It  will  be  free 
to  go  whither  it  listeth, 
and  the  effect  will  be  to 
drive  a  great  deal  of  in- 
vestment to  the  north- 
coast  cities." 

But  even  these  pre- 
dictions are  made  in  no 
unfriendly  spirit.  The 
papers  of  the  State  of 
California  express  a 
kind  of  family  tender- 
ness for  their  ruined  sis- 
ter city.  The  press  of  the  entire  country  are  friendly,  of  course, 
but  in  the  California  papers  there  is  a  note  warmer  and  softer  than 
that  of  friendship.  "This,"  says  the  Oakland  Enquirer,  "is  not 
an  appeal  from  the  Philippines,  from  Japan,  from  some  far  coun- 
try—  it  is  a  cry,  a  near  cry,  the  agonizing  cry  of  our  own  friends, 
neighbors,  and  kindred."  Atthe  same  time,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, Oakland  has  sustained  losses  of  her  own.  The  Enquirer 
is  anxious  that  the  little  family  of  coast  cities  learn  their  lesson 
from  the  earthquake.     It  says: 

"  Forty  years  have  passed  since  the  previous  earthquake,  and 
before  the  next  one,  forty  or  four  thousand  may  pass.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  be  too  much  affected  by  the  possibilities;  and  yet  it 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  take  the  possibilities  into  account.  If 
we  acknowledge  that  earthquakes  may  occasionally  interfere  with 
our  plans,  we  can  make  our  plans  accordingly.  Had  the  earth- 
quake feature  always  been  kept  in  mind,  losses  both  in  this  city 
nd  in  San  Francisco  would  have  been  far  less  severe.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  if  the  earth  should  shake  again  to  morrow,  fragile  arti- 
cles would  be  unaffected.  Grocers,  druggists,  art  dealers,  and 
the  mistresses  of  private  houses  have  learned  a  lesson  that  they 
will  not  forget  for  many  years." 

But,  in  any  case,  the  moment  of  disaster  was  no  time  for  specu- 
lation, and  the  Oakland  Tribune  urged  upon  its  readers  the  "  su- 
preme necessity"  to  work — "work  hard  and  unselfishly  without 
looking  for  profit  or  glory."  "Organize  and  work  ! "  cries  The 
Tribune;  "work  and  organize!  The  whole  community  must 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  .  .  .  and  cursed  be  he  who  exacts  toll 
from  misfortune  and  fattens  on  the  miseries  and  calamities  of  his 
fellow  man." 

Some  of  the  papers,  as,  for  instance,  the  Sacramento  Evening 
Bee,  are  anxious  to  dispel  in  the  East  the  impression  "  that  the 
whole  State  is  liable  to  like  destructive  shocks.  The  truth  is, 
however,  says  The  Bee,"'  that  this  great  interior  valley  is  not  liable 
to  earthquakes  of  a  violent  nature."     Yet,  "while  recognizing  the 
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SOME   AMERICAN    WINNERS    AT   THE   OLYMPIC   GAMES. 


setback  that  California  has  received,"  remarks  the  Sacramento 
UnioH,  "we  do  not  therefore  intend  to  be  discouraged  or  disheart- 
ened. .  .  .  Our  fields  are  quite  as  fertile  as  ever  they  were,  and 
our  mines  as  rich."  The  Union  charges  the  people  of  California 
so  to  regulate  themselves,  their  words  and  actions,  "  as  to  inspire 
confidence  rather  than  diminish  it."  The  Los  Angeles  Express 
shows  scientifically  that  Los  Angeles  can  never  have  an  earth- 
quake, and  yet,  in  another  editorial,  tells  how  San  Francisco  is 
remaining  "  calm,  cool,  and  collected,  tho  sore  stricken,"  and  adds: 
"  She  is  showing  a  spirit  of  bravery  which  Los  Angelans  would  do 
well  to  pattern  after."  Papers  outside  the  State,  even  those  of 
rival  cities  on  the  coast,  show  a  warm  feeling  of  solidarity.  Un- 
like The  Spokesma?i- Review,  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  dwells 
on  the  "  close  and  intimate  connection  between  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco." 


AMERICA'S   VICTORY  AT    THE   OLYMPIC 

GAMES. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  forebodings  of  the  disappointed 
stay-at-homes  the  team  of  athletes  which  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the  Olympian  Games  has  proven  its 
worthiness  to  bear  the  American  colors.  The  Boston  Transcript 
quotes  the  puzzled  Greeks  :  "  If  there  are  better  men  than  these  at 
home,"  they  say,  "what  a  race  these  Americans  must  be."  After 
the  last  Stadium  event  was  decided  James  E.  Sullivan,  the  man- 
ager of  the  Yankee  athletes,  cabled  the  President  the  news  of  the 
"great  athletic  victory  for  America,"  and  received  in  reply  the 
congratulations  of  an  admiring  nation. 

"The  American  team,"  says  the  New  York  World,  " made  75 
points.  Great  Britain  and  all  her  possessions  came  second  with 
four  firsts,  six  seconds,  and  three  thirds,  or  39  points  in  all. 
Greece  and  Sweden  tied  for  third  place."  The  news  columns  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  report  the  summary  of  events  in 
which  the  Americans  were  successful.     Says  this  paper: 

"The  Americans  took  eleven  firsts,  six  seconds,  and  five  thirds 
in  the  individual  track  and  field  contests.  There  were  twenty-nine 
events,  not  counting  the  swimming,  in  many  of  which  the  Ameri- 
cans did  not  compete.  The  list  of  American  firsts  on  track  and 
field  follows.  It  does  not  include  the  winning  by  C.  M.  Daniels, 
New  York  Athletic  Ciub,  of  the  100 •meter  swimming  race: 


"  100-meter  running  race — Won  by  Archie  Hahn,  Milwaukee 
Athletic  Club. 

"Hurdles — Won  by  R.  G.  Leavitt,  Williams  College,  Williams- 
town,  Mass. 

"400-meter  running  race — Won  by  Paul  H.  Pilgrim,  New  York 
Athletic  Club. 

"800-meter  running  race— Won  by  Paul  H.  Pilgrim,  New  York 
Athletic  Club. 

"1.500-meter  running  race — Won  by  J.  D.  Lightbody,  Chicago 
University. 

"Running  long  jump — Won  by  Myer  Prinstein,  Irish-American 
Athletic  Club,  New  York. 

"Standing  broad  jump — Won  by  Ray  C.  Ewry.  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club. 

"Standing  high  jump — Won  by  Ray  C.  Ewry,  New  York  At!  - 
letic  Club. 

"Free-style  discus-throwing — Won  by  Martin  J.  Sheridan,  Irish- 
American  Athletic  Club,  New  York. 
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"Throwing   the   weight— Won   by    Martin   J.  Sheridan,   Irish 
American  Athletic  Club,  New  York. 

"  1,500-meter  walking  match — Won  by  George  M.  Bonhag,  Irish- 
American  Athletic  Club,  New  York." 

In  addition  to  the  Stadium  events  and  the  swimming  contests, 
the  American  team  was  well  represented  in  the  Marathon  run. 
W.  G.  Frank,  of  the  Irish-American  Club,  New  York,  came  in 
third,  beaten  only  by  Sherring,  the  Canadian  winner,  and  Svam- 
berg,  of  Sweden,  who  finished  second.  Of  the  individual  events 
in  which  the  American  athletes  won  distinction  the  work  of  Martin 
J.  Sheridan  with  the  discus  is  most  widely  praised  by  the  press. 
Beating  the  Greeks  at  their  own  game  is  particularly  enjoyable 
in  view  of  the  comparatively  recent  introduction  of  the  discus  into 
the  sports  of  this  country.  "The  most  remarkable  thing  which 
has  yet  happened,"  says  the  Boston  Tran script,  "is  the  success 
by  an  American  in  the  discus  throw,  a  peculiarly  Greek  event,  in 
which  the  representative  of  this  country  made  a  new  world's  rec- 
ord." The  American  delegation  of  backers  at  Athens  were  wildly 
enthusiastic  when  the  final  score  was  announced  and  the  prizes 
awarded.  The  reception  of  the  winning  athletes  is  thus  recorded 
in  the  news  story  of  the  New  York  Press : 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  and  inspiring  sight  and  one  long  to  be  re- 
membered, when  the  sturdy  sons  of  Uncle  ^ara  stepped  to  the 
front  to  receive  the  laurels.  The  great  Stadium,  with  its  thousands 
of  flag-bearing  mortals,  looked  like  a  terraced  flower-garden  of 
living  color.  Over  the  topmost  tier  one  could  see  the  classic  city 
clad  in  all  the  gorgeousness  of  its  gala-day  attire,  the  Acropolis 
glistening  in  the  sun,  the  sea  shimmering  in  the  heat,  and  far  be- 
yond in  the  hazy  distance  lay  the  blue  Attican  hills  forming  a 
background  of  incomparable  beauty. 

"As  each  of  the  victorious  Yankees  stepped  to  the  front  his 
prize  was  presented  to  him  by  the  King,  who  favored  all  with  a 
few  nicely  chosen  words  of  courtesy  and  approval.  Several  times 
his  Majesty  was  forced  to  wait  till  the  ovation  which  greeted 
some  of  the  Americans  who  were  pronounced  favorites  had  died 
out. 

"  Tho  the  Yankees  received  great  applause,  it  remained  for 
Sherring,  the  lad  from  'Our  Lady  of  the  Snows,'  who  captured  the 
Marathon  run,  to  get  a  greater  ovation.  When  the  winner  of  the 
national  event  answered  to  his  name  the  granite-girdled  Stadium 
fairly  rocked  with  the  tumultuous  applause  and  the  hills  sent  back 
an  echo  like  the  roar  of  surf  on  a  rocky  shore.  Sherring  received 
a  beautiful  statue  of  Minerva  in  commemoration  of  his  wonderful 
race." 

The  success  of  the  delegation  from  the  United  States  was  such 
an  all-around  affair  that  the  American  press  have  been  inspired  to 


deduce  therefrom  general  conclusions  regarding  the  special  suita- 
bility of  the  American  climate  to  the  production  oi  athletic  victors. 


HOBSON    CHOSEN. 

T  N  many  parts  of  the  country  there  is  a  disposition  to  smile  at 
A  the  zeal  with  which  "young  Hobson,"  as  he  is  called,  promul- 
gates the  idea  of  a  two-billion-dollar  navy  that  must  whip  any- 
thing afloat.  The  smiles  are  not  so  much  at  the  idea,  as  at  the 
young  man's  belief  that  he  can  make  Congress  embrace  it.  Lieut. 
Richmond  Pearson  I  lob- 
son  received  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination — which 
is  tantamount  to  an  elec- 
tion—in the  Sixth  Ala- 
bama District,  defeating 
John  H.  Bankhead,  a 
Civil-war  veteran,  who 
has  represented  that  dis- 
trict in  Congress  for  twen- 
ty years.  Hobson  had 
never  voted  until  two  years 
ago.  This,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  (Rep.),  signal- 
izes the  exit  of  the  Old 
South  and  the  entry  of 
the  New. 

The  immediate  desire 
of  Lieutenant  Hobson  is 
that  $250,000,000  be  ap- 
propriated    for     a     begin-     Cooyriehted  by  J.  E.  Purdy,  Boston. 

ning.     We  are  to  have  the  Richmond  pearson  hobson, 

greatest  navv  of  all   and       Who  will  advocate  a  two-billion-dollar  navy 

in  Congress, 
that   navy  is  to  make   us 

commercially  the  greatest  of  all  nations.  The  New  York  Evening. 
Post  (Ind.)  is  beset  by  doubts,  because,  "  it  is  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  statesmanship  that  a  man  with  an  idea  usually  outgrows  it  be- 
tween the  time  his  admiring  neighbors  send  him  to  Washington 
and  the  time  the  powers  that  be  decide  to  give  him  a  chance." 
But  even  if  he  remains  firm  to  his  idea,  The  Globe-Democrat  thinks 
that  "  the  efforts  of  the  Treasury  watch-dogs,  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican, to  sit  on  Hobson  will  inject  considerable  gaiety  into  the 
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politics  of  1907-9."     The  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  casts  the  hero's 
horoscope  like  this : 

"This  is  no  time  to  consider  Hobson*s  chances  of  running  Con- 
gress in  the  interests  of  his  scheme.  He  will  first  have  to  get  on 
the  Naval  Committee,  then  mold  it  to  his  will,  next  hypnotize  the 
Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  or  whoever  may  be  Speaker  of  the  House 
in  the  next  Congress;  but  that,  under  the  spell  of  real  eloquence, 
may  be  easy  enough.  Hobson's  trouble,  however,  will  begin  when 
his  measures  pass  along  to  the  Senate.  No  doubt  he  will  triumph 
in  the  end.  Hale  is  only  mortal.  So  are  Allison  and  Aldrich. 
Ulysses  had  to  tie  himself  to  the  mast  to  keep  from  diving  in 
among  the  sirens.  Even  St.  Anthony  was  hard  pressed  at  times. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  Hobson  will  not  win  at  last.  But  we 
can  see  that  the  women  of  Alabama  will  have  to  send  him  back  to 
Congress  many  times  if  they  want  that  $2,000,000,000  navy,  and  as 
many  times  more  if  they  would  have  our  undershirts  and  breech- 
clouts  distributed  among  the  unclad  millions  of  the  earth.  It  may 
even  take  longer." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.).  with  less  fun  and 
more  sincerity,  predicts  that  Lieutenant  Hobson's  many  qualities 
will  "carry  him  far  in  politics."  Indeed,  many  papers  both  North 
and  South  have  a  good  word  for  the  future  Congressman.  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  =ays : 

"  It  is  interesting  that  the  names  of  the  counties  of  the  district 
are:  Fayette,  Greene,  Lamar,  Marion,  Pickens,  Sumter,  Tusca- 
loosa, and  Walker.  The  memories  clinging  to  most  of  these  names 
are  national  and  not  sectional.  If  the  South  has  wakened  up  to 
the  fact  that  it  prefers  a  man  who  wore  the  blue  to  one  who  wore 
the  gray,  it  is  significant  not  so  much  of  an  enlarged  patriotism  as 
of  a  desire  to  shuffle  off  the  past  and  set  its  face  toward  the  morn- 
ing light.  In  his  attitude  toward  public  questions  Mr.  Hobson  is 
much  more  of  an  old-time  Federalist  than  a  modern  Democrat. 
His  career  will  be  watched  with  interest." 

And  the  Atlanta  Georgian  (Dem.),  with  a  good-natured  dismissal 
of  the  dubious  fame  that  a  sensational  press  thrust  upon  the  hero 
shortly  after  the  sinking  of  the  Merrimac,  wishes  the  young  man 
well  in  these  words: 

"  Captain  Hobson  is  yet  a  young  man,  as  he  is  still  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  year.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  purpose  is  a  patriotic 
one  in  desiring  to  go  to  Congress.  He  believes  with  all  the  ear- 
nestness of  his  nature  that  the  surest  safeguard  of  peace  for  this 
republic  is  a  strong  navy,  and  he  will  do  his  best  as  a  member  of 
Congress  to  carry  out  the  program  he  has  advocated  on  the  plat- 
form. His  future  career  will  be  watched  with  as  much  interest  as 
he  has  attracted  in  the  past  and  the  good  wishes  of  a  host  of 
friends  and  admirers  will  go  with  him." 


HOBSON  S   CHOICE. 
Now  lie  prefers  the  kiss  from  the  Democratic  hdy  to  any  in  the  land. 

Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal, 


GERMANY'S   DENIAL  OF    DESIGNS  ON    BRAZIL. 

'  I  "HE  charge  that  Germany  is  trying  to  gain  a  foothold  in  this 
■■■  hemisphere  by  building  up  a  German  settlement  in  Brazil 
which  may  some  day  revolt  and  become  a  German  colony,  has 
been  repeated  so  often  in  our  newspapers  that  Baron  Speck  von 
Sternberg,  German  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  comes  out 
with  an  official  denial  of  any  such  intention  on  Germany's  part  in 
an  article  in  the  May  North  American  Review.  Beginning  with 
some  figures  that  show  that  Germany's  total  emigration  has  dwin- 
dled "steadily  and  rapidly"  in  recent  years,  he  makes  the  main 
point  of  his  argument  in  the  fact  that  the  German  emigration  to 
South  America  is  a  mere  trickle  compared  with  the  great  stream 
coming  to  the  United  States.  It  is  true,  he  says,  that  many  Ger- 
mans have  settled  in  South  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
Chile,  but 

"  the  offspring  of  the  early  settlers  in  South  America  have  almost 
invariably  renounced  or  lost  their  German  citizenship.  In  this 
they  were  indirectly  aided  by  the  laws  of  their  native  country. 
While  perpetuating  their  mother  tongue,  their  German  customs 
and  manners,  they  have  embraced  the  citizenship  of  their  adopted 
country.  In  closest  touch  with  the  interests  of  their  new  father- 
land, they  have  distinguished  themselves  as  eager  and  successful 
promoters  of  its  advancement  and  economic  development.  They 
have  not  the  remotest  thought  of  returning  to  their  former  homes. 
They  are  free  from  any  hankering  after  political  separation,  which, 
if  it  were  suggested  to  them,  they  would  repudiate  as  a  serious 
detriment  to  their  own  interests,  and  as  irreconcilable  with  their 
allegiance  to  the  country  of  their  adoption.  They  stand  aloof 
from  revolutionary  movements  and  internal  political  strifes. 
Guided  by  their  characteristic  orderliness,  their  habitual  delibera- 
tion, and  a  correct  understanding  of  the  reciprocal  relations  be- 
tween human  right  and  duty,  they  are  a  bulwark  of  strength  to  the 
State,  an  element,  in  short,  which  has  rendered  infinite  service  in 
elevating  the  standard  of  civilization  in  the  South-American  re- 
publics." 

The  German  Ambassador  admits  that  at  one  time  German  pub- 
lic opinion  raised  its  voice  in  favor  of  "diversion  of.  German  emi- 
gration from  North  to  South  America,"  but  the  cry  was  without 
effect.  Many  critics  have  maintained  that  the  "  Central  Bureau 
of  Information  for  Emigrants"  is  "instrumental  in  furthering  a 
policy  of  expansion,  which,  by  transplanting  vast  multitudes  into 
Brazilian  soil,  hopes  to  pave  the  way  for  the  realization  of  politi- 
cal aspirations  in  South  America";  but  he  marshals  facts  and 
figures  to  prove  that  "  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  truth  in  these  alle- 
gations." His  chief  argument,  however,  is  the  statistical  evidence 
that  nearly  every  German  who  crosses  the  Atlantic  comes  to  the 
United  States.  Thus,  in  1904,  26,000  came  to  this  country,  while 
350  went  to  Brazil  and  316  to  the  rest  of  South  America.  Other 
years  show  similar  figures.  "  It  may  be  safely  left  to  the  intelli- 
gent reader  to  decide  for  himself,"  remarks  the  Ambassador, 
"  whether  these  figures  are  really  indicative  of  a  well-planned  Ger- 
man movement  for  the  colonization  of  South  America,  and  whether 
they  really  portend  any  danger  to  that  continent."  He  goes  on  to 
say : 

"  It  is  a  statistical  fact  that  of  its  entire  emigration  Germany,  in 
the  average,  sends  over  96  per  cent,  to  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  the  model  American  immigration  statistics,  the  influx 
of  Germans  into  the  Union  during  the  period  1S20  to  1870 
amounted  to  2,368,483,  and  during  the  period  1820  to  1903  to 
5,138,091,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  alien  arrivals  in  that  country. 

"The  Federal  Census  of  1900  places  the  number  of  native  Ger- 
mans in  the  United  States  at  2,663,418,  against  a  total  population 
of  75,693,734.  Mannhard  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
number  of  German  immigrants  now  residing  in  the  United  States, 
together  with  their  direct  offspring,  amounts  to  26,000,000.  The 
percentage  of  German  blood  circulating  in  the  veins  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  Mr.  Mannhard  estimates  at  33.56. 
German  immigration  has  thus  contributed  vastly  more  to  the  up- 
building of  the  population  of  the  United  States  than  to  that  of  any 
other  country.     Nor  are  there  any  present  indications  that  the 
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United  States  will  cease  to  be  the  Mecca  of  German  emigration. 
Of  space  available  for  settlement,  there  is  still  an  abundance.  <  )n 
a  land  area  which,  according  to  American  economists,  could  sup- 
port a  population  of  800,000,000,  there  are  at  present  only  80,000,- 
000  inhabitants. 

"Even  now,  German  civilization,  German  language,  prosperous 
German  schools,  churches,  societies,  and  papers  are  everywhere 
throughout  the  United  States  in  ample  evidence.  Yet,  who  ever 
thinks  of  speaking  of  a  German  peril  in  the  United  States?  Ger- 
man immigration,  on  the  contrary,  is  now,  as  ever,  welcomed  in 
the  United  States  as  a  desirable  influx,  as  an  economic  gain  to  the 
population.  Equity  demands  that  German  emigration  to  South 
America  be  judged  by  the  same  standard,  and  that,  instead  of 
being  denounced  as  a  peril  to  the  State,  it  be  recognized  as  an  in- 
crement to  the  population  which,  small  tho  it  be,  true  to  its  mis- 
sion, may  be  safely  relied  upon  to  contribute  its  full  share  to  the 
progress  and  economic  development  of  the  South-American  re- 
publics." 

t 

LABOR   CONDITIONS   ON   THE   ISTHMUS. 

IN  one  of  the  numerous  articles  now  appearing  on  the  Panama 
Canal  zone,  Mr.  Lindsay  Denison,  writing  in  Everybody's 
Magazine  for  May,  throws  some  light  on  the  labor  conditions  on 
the  Isthmus.  Mr.  Denison  was  one  of  the  writers  who  went  down 
to  Panama  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Poultney  Bigelow's 
philippic.  He  found  the  whole  picture  far  brighter  than  Mr. 
Bigelow  had  painted  it,  tho  he  doesn't  pretend  that  conditions  in 
the  Canal  zone  are  perfect.  So  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  there 
are  now  about  nineteen  thousand  men  on  the  Canal  pay-rolls. 
The  reason  that  the  dirt  does  not  yet  fly  is  that  most  of  these  men 
are  still  engaged  in  sanitary  work,  and  in  house  and  wharf  build- 
ing. As  soon  as  these  things  are  accomplished,  the  laborers  will 
be  transferred  to  the  actual  digging.  It  would  be  impracticable, 
thinks  Mr.  Denison,  to  have  more  than  the  present  number  of 
workmen  on  the  Isthmus.  Most  of  the  men  are  Jamaicans.  As 
Mr.  Denison  puts  it,  "Mr.  Stevens  says  that  the  Jamaican  does 
one-third  of  a  man's  work  every  day;  Mr.  Dauchy  says,  one-fifth 
of  a  man's  work  "  Certain  it  is  that  the  Americans  have  not  yet 
learned  to  make  the  Jamaican  work.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Denison  : 

"The  Jamaican  negro  is  a  sickening  problem,  but  he  has  been 
made  to  work  before  and  can  be  made  to  do  so  again  once  we  find 
out  how.  The  skilled  laborers,  and  the  foremen  immediately  in 
charge  of  the  laborers,  are  men  of  sound  sense,  of  some  adven- 
turous spirit— of  which  their  going  down  to  the  Isthmus  is  the  best 
evidence — and  familiarity  with  their  trades." 

As  yet,  however,  they  are  unavailing.  In  time,  thinks  Mr. 
Denison,  we  may  develop  foremen  who  can  make  the  Jamaican 
earn  his  money  as  he  did  in  the  construction  of  the  Costa  Rican 
railways,  "  where  he  made  a  mighty  good  name  for  himself." 

Anyhow,  the  Isthmus  has  been  made  as  nearly  healthful  as  any 
tropical  country  can  be  made.  Decent  and  sanitary  quarters  have 
been  provided  for  all  the  workmen.  The  sanitary  work  was  put 
under  the  control  of  Col.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  "  who  knows  more  about 
the  fighting  of  yellow  fever  than  any  man  in  the  world."  Colonel 
Gorgas,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Denison,  is  one  of  the  biggest  men 
on  the  Isthmus.  He  has  succeeded  in  almost  totally  destroying 
the  yellow-fever  mosquito  there,  and  in  every  way  he  has  made 
the  place  sanitary,  Poultney  Bigelow  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Mr.  Denison  deposes  and  says  that  in  seven  days  he  was 
approached  by  only  two  mosquitoes,  and  that  these  had  been  ren- 
dered so  frail  by  Colonel  Gorgas  that  Mr.  Denison  easily  got  the 
better  of  them.  He  found  six  thirty-bed  emergency  hospitals  for 
sick  laborers,  and  every  day  a  hospital  car  runs  over  the  railway 
from  Panama  to  Colon  and  back,  picking  up  acute  and  suspicious 
cases.  By  consequence,  points  out  Mr.  Denison,  "only  twenty- 
one  out  of  one  thousand  Canal  employees  are  daily  reported  ill  and 
unfit  for  duty."  Whereas  in  the  New  York  Street-cleaning  De- 
partment twenty-six  men  out  of  one  thousand  are  daily  reported 


ill  and. unfit  for  duty.  Which  goes  to  show  that  "  Colonel  Gorgas 
has  made  good." 

The  two  most  objectionable  features  of  the  Panama  labor  sys- 
tem found  by  Mr.  Denison  are,  first,  the  pay  department,  and, 
second,  the  appearance  of  that  gentle  symbol  of  civilization,  the 
labor  agitator.  The  pay  department  is  so  inelastic  that  it  takes 
ten  days  at  least  to  pay  the  laborer  for  his  hire.  The  Federal  laws 
provide  certain  rules  of  checking,  counter-checking,  and  certifying 
of  pay-rolls.  So  that  the  department  "  is  altogether  occupied  with 
the  magnificent  importance  of  its  own  routine  and  not  at  all  with 
the  necessity  of  shortening  that  routine."  Says  the  writer,  "  I 
found  men  on  the  line  of  the  Canal  zone  on  February  13  who  had 
not  been  paid  for  work  finished  on  January  31.  Later  reports 
from  the  Isthmus,  not  reliable,  tell  me  that  seven  days  more 
elapsed  before  they  were  paid."  The  pay-roll  for  twenty-four 
hundred  men,  says  Mr.  Denison,  weighed  one  hundred  and  three 
pounds.  The  Jamaican,  concludes  Mr.  Denison,  is  a  worse  work- 
man because  of  the  pay  system.  This  system,  however,  is  now 
being  overhauled  by  order  of  the  President. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  labor  agitator,  Mr.  Denison  feels  that  he 
is  the  tool  of  those  agencies  and  corporations  "  which  are  battling 
against  the  Canal's  progress,  which  are  seeking  to  undermine  the 
President's  determination  for  its  rapid  completion,  which  are  be- 
hind the  congressional  delays,  and  the  magnifying  into  an  awful 
scandal  of  every  possible  excuse  for  discussion."  They  are  a  sign, 
he  thinks,  of  the  same  influences  that  tend  to  cause  strikes  when, 
say,  some  Wall-street  pirate  wants  to  make  war  on  a  competitor's 
railways.  One  of  the  best  means  of  warfare  is  to  cause  a  strike. 
There  is  a  feeling  on  the  Isthmus,  says  Mr.  Denison,  that  the 
agency  of  labor-unions  will  yet  be  employed  on  a  large  scale  by 
the  enemies  of  the  Canal.  "  It  is  believed  that  the  work  of  plant- 
ing the  seed  has  already  begun." 


SENATOR    ALDRICH'S    OPPOSITION    TO    FREE 

ALCOHOL. 

MANY  papers  join  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  in 
asking  what  Senator  Aldrich  represents.  In  the  opinion 
of  most  of  these  papers  the  Senator  seems  to  represent  Standard 
Oil  rather  than  Rhode  Island.  The  trouble  arises  from  Senator 
Aldrich 's  efforts  to  block  the  passage  of  the  Free  Alcohol  bill  in 
the  Senate.  In  the  House  that  bill  was  passed  almost  unani- 
mously, Senator  Aldrich  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The 
bill  is  a  simple  document  providing  that  alcohol  "may  be  with- 
drawn from  bond  without  the  payment  of  internal-revenue  tax,  for 
use  in  the  arts  and  industries,  and  for  fuel,  light,  and  power  "  ;  but 
the  liquid  must  be  denaturized,  that  is,  rendered  unfit  for  use  as  a 
beverage  or  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  present  tax  is  about 
two  dollars  a  gallon.  Senator  Aldrich  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
finds  the  bill  too  late  for  any  action  by  the  Senate  "  based  upon 
wise  principles,"  and  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  have  extensive 
hearings  on  the  bill  on  account  of  the  "  faulty  work  done  in  the 
House."  According  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post's  Washing- 
ton correspondent,  "young  Mr.  Rockefeller's  father-in-law  told 
those  who  called  on  him  that  free  alcohol  might  be  a  good  thing 
for  manufacturers,  but  he  could  not  see  that  it  was  necessary  for 
light,  heat,  or  fuel."  He  who  runs  may  read  this,  says  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  and  adds  : 

"  Now,  does  Mr.  Aldrich  represent  in  the  Senate  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  or  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  associated  insti- 
tutions, whenever  anything  in  which  they  are  concerned  is  to  be 
touched  by  proposed  legislation?  Is  he  the  servant  of  the  public 
or  the  servant  of  the  monopoly  ?  If  the  latter,  can  he  as  such  con- 
trol the  Finance  Committee  and  determine  the  action  of  the  Senate 
upon  a  subject  in  which  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  happen  to  conflict  with  those  of  the  oil  monopoly?  These 
are  questions  suggested  by  his  own  attitude  and  his  known  associ- 
ations, and  they  are  likely  to  be  answered  by  events." 

The   American  Agriculturist,  which   has   the  interests  of  the 
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farmer  at  heart,  assures  Mr.  Aldrich  that  Standard  Oil  is  well  able 
to  look  out  for  itself,  but  that  denaturized  alcohol  will  provide 
farmers  as  well  as  the  community  at  large  with  cheap  light,  heat, 
and  power.     And  the  New  York  Herald  observes  : 

"  Since  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  other  nations  more  jealous 
than  our  own  to  guard  the  revenue  from  spirits  are  able  to  suc- 
cessfully do  this  and  at  the  same  time  derive  the  enormous  advan- 
tages of  free  industrial  alcohol,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  can  not 
do  it.  It  would  be  a  very  serious  mistake  for  Senator  Aldrich's 
committee  to  pigeonhole  this  bill." 

Senator  Aldrich's  stand,  if  maintained,  will,  according  to  Wash- 
ington despatches,  seriously  endanger  Republican  success  in  the 
fall  elections.  The  Republican  Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittee has  already  brought  this  fact  to  the  Senator's  attention. 
And  even  papers  so  orthodox  Republican  as  the  Philadelphia 
Press  warn  Mr.  Aldrich  against  overreaching.     Says  The  P?-ess  : 

"  We  do  not  believe  that  Senator  Aldrich  will  be  found  obstruct- 
ing this  alcohol  bill  to  the  point  of  preventing  a  vote  upon  it  in  the 
Senate.  .  .  .  Whoever  is  responsible  for  its  defeat,  if  it  is  defeated, 
will  have  to  bear  a  good  deal  of  odium,  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  one  Senator  will  want  to  invite  all  the  odium  to  center  upon 
himself  " 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   ARRAIGNMENT  OF 
STANDARD   OIL. 

UPON  this  point  all  papers  seem  to  be  agreed  :  The  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress  embodying  the  report  of  Com- 
missioner Garfield's  Standard-Oil  Investigation  is  "an  epoch- 
making  document."     While  some  newspapers  are  of  the  opinion 

that   much   of   what   is 


wrong  with  the  great 
corporations  could  have 
been  righted  by  ener- 
getic work  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  yet  these  same 
papers  agree  that  the 
President's  message 
will  have  a  widespread 
influence  on  public  opin- 
ion as  well  as  on  future 
legislation.  Praise  is 
given  freely  to  Commis- 
sioner Garfield  for  his 
share  in  the  work.  He 
"  has  performed  the 
chief  public  service  of 
his  career,"  thinks  the 
New  York  Times.  The 
New  York  Sun  gives 
the  President  its  unqual- 
ified approval  and  adds : 

"  Every  power  of  the 
Federal  Government, 
e^ery  foot-pound  of  energy  in  the  Administration,  should  be  directed 
fearlessly  through  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  beneficiaries,  both  givers  and  takers,  of  the  enormous  sys- 
tem of  secret  rates  described  in  Commissioner  Garfield's  report 
and  exhibited  by  the  President  as  the  basis  of  his  recommenda- 
tions." 

And  yet,  as  the  Washington  correspondent  of  The  Sun  points 
out,"  while  the  President  and  Commissioner  Garfield  return  a  ver- 
dict of  'guilty'  against  the  Standard  .  .  .  they  do  not  suggest 
that  the  company  is  to  be  prosecuted  or  is  liable  to  prosecution." 
The  President  said  in  his  message: 

"The  report  shows  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  bene- 
fited enormously  up  almost  to  the  present  moment  by  secret  rates, 


JAMES    R.   GARFIELD, 

Who  has  hunted  down  the  secret  rebates  of 
Standard  Oil. 


many  of  these  secret  rates  being  clearly  unlawful.  This  benefit 
amounts  to  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  million  a  year.  This  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  represents  the  profit  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  obtains  at  the  expense  of  the  railroads ;  but  of  course 
the  ultimate  result  is  that  it  obtains  a  much  larger  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  public." 

And,  to  be  sure,  Commissioner  Garfield's  message  ~tetes  flatly 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  "  has  habitually  received  from  the 
railroads,  and  is  now  receiving  secret  rates  and  other  unjust  and 
illegal  discriminations."  Out  of  26,000,000  barrels  of  refined  oil 
produced  annually,  the  Standard  produces  23,000,000,  to  such  an 
extent  has  it  driven  out  competition.  The  report  abounds  in  de- 
tail. "  We  see  no  reason,"  says  the  New  York  Times,  "  why  the 
secret  rebate  should  not  be  crushed  now  for  all  time."  And  the 
Philadelphia  Press  observes : 

"Both  message  and  report  have  come  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment. They  find  the  Senate  debating.  They  offer  proof  of  rail- 
road abuses  that  have  been  denied.  Public  indignation  will  rise 
over  the  whole  country.  It  will  be  impossible  for  the  Senate 
longer  to  delay  a  measure  demanded  by  justice  and  the  people." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  recalls  that  about  a  year  ago 
S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  "one  or  two  college  presidents,  Dr.  Robert  S. 
MacArthur  and  other  Baptist  clergymen,  and  the  Baptist  press 
were  vigorously  explaining  that  the  company  was  conducted  on 
the  very  highest  plane."     And  The  Post  adds  : 

"These  apologists  are  completely  confounded  by  the  report  of 
Mr.  Garfield.  As  the  President  and  the  Commissioner  of  Corpo- 
rations sum  it  up,  'the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  benefited  enor- 
mously up  almost  to  the  present  moment  by  secret  rates '  ;  the 
shipments  of  the  Standard  Oil  have  been  'falsely  way-billed  '  and 
'blind-billed';  many  of  the  discriminations  have  been  'clearly  in 
violation  of  the  Interstate-Commerce  la  v  ' ;  and  most  of  the  rail- 
roads, when  discovered,  have  promptly  stopped  their  illegal  prac- 
tises. These  charges,  sustained  by  detailed  evidence,  show  that 
Standard  Oil  officers  do  not  regard  veracity  as  the  chief  of  virtues ; 
that  their  ethical  principles  are  those  of  the  strangler;  and  that  in 
business  rivalry  they  shrink  from  no  treachery,  however  foul." 

It  would  be  wise,  therefore,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "  to 
extend  and  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  Interstate-Commerce 
Commission,  as  the  President  suggests,"  and  adds,  "  the  railroads, 
if  they  are  wise,  will  welcome  a  release  from  the  pre  sure  of 
rebate-seekers — a  pressure  which  they  have  often  felt  un  'Me  to 
resist." 

H.  H.  Rogers  and  John  D.  Archbold  together  with  their  general 
counsel,  M.  F.  Elliott,  promptly  issued  a  statement  protesting 
against  the  report  and  denying  many  of  its  allegations.  "  We  say 
flatly,"  reads  the  statement,  "that  any  assertion  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  been  or  is  now  knowingly  engaged  in  practises 
which  are  unlawful  is  alike  untruthful  and  unjust."  They  dis- 
claim responsibility  for  the  refusal  of  New  England  roads  to  pro- 
rate, and  if  the  Interstate-Commerce  law  has  been  violated,  they 
say,  why  hasn't  the  Commission  taken  action?  Since  the  passage 
of  that  law,  they  assert,  "our  business  has  been  conducted  with 
scrupulous  regard  for  its  provisions."  Upon  this  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  observes:  "There  may  be  need  of  much 
sifting  of  evidence  before  final  judgment  can  be  passed,  but  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  of  the  side  upon  which  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  strong  bias  and  a  motive  for  having  matters  appear  in  other 
than  the  true  light.  And  the  Philadelphia  Press  makes  this 
comment : 

"  It  is  no  answer  for  the  Standard  Oil  to  plead  that  it  was  not 
responsible  for  the  refusal  of  two  New  England  lines  to  prorate. 
This  made  the  oil  supply  of  New  England  cost  $300,000  to  $400,- 
000  yearly  more  than  it  otherwise  would.  Technically,  this  was 
the  act  of  the  railroads  alone.  Practically,  it  was  done  under  pres- 
sure from  the  Standard  Oil,  which  could  reach  New  England  by- 
water  from  its  Pennsylvania  pipe-lines." 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


NIETZSCHE'S   INFLUENCE   ON  THE   WOMEN 
NOVELISTS   OF   GERMANY. 

MAIDENLY  modesty,  "that  quality  for  which  above  all 
others  the  German  reader  was  once  accustomed  to  look  in 
the  works  of  women,"  is  not  a  conspicuous  characteristic  of  the 
new  feminine  fiction  in  Germany,  says  Prof.  Otto  Heller.  At  one 
time  squeamish,  he  declares,  "  they  are  now  frank  beyond  the 
frankness  of  AmcTie  Rives-Chanler  and  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox, 
frank  to  the  very  limits  of  brutality,  nay,  even  to  the  extent  of 
sometimes  overstepping  them."  This  new  frankness — which  is 
not,  we  are  assured,  at  all  the  result  of  a  mere  desire  to  shock — is 
traceable  to  the  influence  of  that  remarkable  critic  of  modern  civil- 
ization, Frederich  Nietzsche.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  view  expressed 


the  right  of  the  individual  to  break  through  the  accepted  moral 
formulas.  They  utterly  reject  the  gospel  of  patience,  which 
women  love  so  much  to  observe  and  still  more  lo  preach.  And 
while  the  old  accusations  of  tyranny  are  still  hurled  against  the 
ruling  sex  with  the  undiminished  vigor  of  old,  not  a  little  criticism, 
intemperate  and  sometimes  savage,  is  directed  against  the  meek 
and  stolid  submissiveness  of  the  women  themselves.  There  is  a 
degree  of  danger  in  this  fanatical  agitation  for  unchecked  liberty, 
and  it  can  not  be  denied  that  such  teaching  may  prove  fatal  to  a 
few  unsteady  heads.  There  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  such  a 
situation.  In  this  country,  where  literary  fashions  bow  to  the  dic- 
tates of  public  opinion,  we  choose  to  suppress  the  dangerous  doc- 
trine by  smothering  its  utterance  in  fine  indignation.  In  Ger- 
many,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fullest  discussion  of  heterodoxy  is 
freely  tolerated.  The  (Germans  realize  that  progress  in  culture 
can  only  spring  from  a  soil  constantly  plowed  up  by  controversy." 

The  feminine  literature  of  to-day,  the  author  declares,  is  an  in- 


CLARA   VIEBIG.  GABRIELE  REUTER.  HELENE    BOEHLAU.  RICARDA    HUCH. 

FOUR   REPRESENTATIVE   WOMEN    NOVELISTS   OF   PRESENT-DAY  GERMANY. 


by  Professor  Heller  (of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis),  in  his 
new  book,  "  Studies  in  Modern  German  Literature."  The  writer 
calls  attention  to  our  ignorance  concerning  Germany's  women 
novelists — in  fact,  he  alleges  a  "  widespread  tho  unpardonable 
American  ignorance  of  contemporary  German  literature  "—and  he 
states  that  we  commit  a  grievous  error  in  denying  a  hearing  to 
what  the  most  capable  women  of  Germany  have  to  say  through  the 
medium  of  fiction.  The  heroines  for  whom  these  novelists  plead 
"  a  ruthless  self-affirmation,"  he  explains,  "  are  not  of  the  common 
run  of  people,  but  of  a  class  scarcely  extant  among  us  ;  they  are 
nearly  always  artists."  He  thinks  that  since  we  tolerate  the  "yel- 
low "  daily,  we  can  not,  without  hypocrisy,  "  proscribe  any  seriously 
meant  book  or  class  of  books  in  the  name  of  public  morals."  and 
he  reflects  somewhat  sardonically,  that  "we  need  have  little  appre- 
hension lest  our  own  types  of  the  overman,  the  trust  magnate  and 
the  political  boss,  catch  the  infection  and  apply  their  overgrown 
sense  of  individuality  to  a  sphere  other  than  the  material."  As  to 
the  extent  of  the  tendency,  directly  traceable  to  the  philosophy  of 
Nietzsche,  the  author  writes  : 

"The  most  potent  influence  that  is  at  work  in  the  German  litera- 
ture of  to-day  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  grimly  resolute  striving 
for  the  fullest  individual  freedom.  The  effect  of  the  new  rebellion 
sown  by  the  daring  genius  of  Nietzsche  is  clearly  manifest  in  the 
turn  taken  by  the  plea,  in  fiction,  for  the  woman  cause.  The 
rights  of  personality,  which  were  formerly  subordinated  to  consid- 
erations of  the  general  welfare,  are  now  loudly  emphasized.  The 
leading  women  emancipators  of  to-day  extol  the  'creative'  life 
above  the  life  sanctioned  by  social  agreement,  and  do  not  question 


tegral  factor  in  the  general  intellectual  life.  "  Recent  German  fic- 
tion has  emerged  from  the  era  of  uncompromising  realism  with  a 
zest  for  psychological  inquiry,  and  in  the  natural  order  of  things 
women  become  more  deeply  inquisitive  about  themselves.  At  the 
same  time  they  realize  more  fully  than  before  their  special  gift 
and  superior  aptitude  for  detailed  observation,  and  to  their  minute 
and  honest  account  of  themselves  we  owe  an  enlarged  knowledge 
of  woman's  character."  Gabriele  Reuter  and  Helene  Boehlau  are 
mentioned  as  preeminent  agitators  of  the  woman  cause.  Says  the 
writer: 

"  Both  strike  out  boldly  for  a  fuller  liberty,  but  they  also  seek 
to  deepen  the  sense  of  woman  toward  her  new  obligations.  Reu- 
ter's  famous  novel,  ' Aus  guter  Familie  '  ('Well  Bred  '),  pleads  in 
spirited  fashion  against  coercion  in  every  form  whatsoever;  by 
insinuation,  the  authoress  includes  marriage,  an  institution  devised 
by  the  despotism  of  man  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  slavish  coward- 
ice of  woman 

"  Helene  Boehlau  is  no  less  emphatic  than  Gabriele  Reuter,  but 
very  much  more  forcible.  .  .  .  Two  entirely  different  groups  of 
novels  have  come  from  her  pen.  The  earlier  ones,  incited  by  a 
close  touch  with  Goethean  culture — Helene  Boehlau  grew  up  in 
Weimar — radiate  a  sunny  humor,  but  bear  not  at  all  on  vital  is- 
sues. Later  on,  Nietzsche  supersedes  Goethe  as  Boehlau's  lode- 
star. Henceforth  she  extols  the  new,  intoxicating  passion  of  life 
that  makes  a  demigod  of  him  who  will  desert  the  beaten  paths 
and,  with  a  new-won  consciousness,  gain  the  power  of  wresting 
joy  from  each  phenomenon  as  it  reveals  itself  anew.  This  sover- 
eign power,  to  Nietzsche  and  his  disciples,  is  the  sublimated  life 
which  alone  is  worth  living.     An  almost  sacred  wrath  against  the 
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meager  contentment  of  the  female  philistine  as  well  as  against  the 
rapacity  of  her  male  tyrant  burns  in  Boehlau's  intemperate  ha- 
rangues  

"Aside  perhaps  from  her  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  woman- 
kind, Helene  Boehlau  is  a  thoroughgoing  disciple  of  Nietzsche. 
As  such  she  sets  her  face  against  the  prevailing  mope-eyed  con- 
ception of  human  destiny  which  takes  the  form  of  either  compla- 
cent optimism  or  indolent  pessimism.  To  her  way  of  thinking, 
the  culmination  of  the  fuller  life  lies  in-'its  supreme  moments,  be 
they  moments  of  achievement  or  defeat." 

Clara  Viebig  is  mentioned  as  the  most  conspicuous  German 
authoress  at  the  present  moment.  "  She  is  the  leading  apostle  of 
the  anti-emancipation  doctrine  of  Laura  Marholm— the  doctrine 
that  woman  is  but  a  fragmentary  work  of  nature,  and  needs  to  be 
completed  by  the  union  with  man."  The  two  most  promising 
among  the  younger  set  of  German  authoresses,  he  states,  are  fol- 
lowers in  the  footsteps  of  Nietzsche.  One  of  these  is  Sophie 
Hoechstetter,  "  tho  in  the  interpretation  of  the  master  Zarathustra 
she  exhibits  a  greater  freedom  of  thought  than  most  other  disci- 
ples." Hans  von  Kahlenberg  (whose  real  name  is  Helene  von 
Montbart)  is  described  as  an  even  more  "  resolute  agitator  "  and 
"a  far  more  convincing  realist."  "It  would  not  be  easy  to  name 
a  writer  of  either  sex  so  entirely  unsentimental  as  Hans  von 
Kahlenberg,  or  one  with  a  finer  ear  for  the  hollowness  of  'official 
morality  '  and  a  keener  eye  for  the  sores  that  eat  their  way  through 
the  German  body  social.  Upon  these  cancerous  spots  she  ad- 
vances composedly  with  the  surgeon's  blade,  which  she  wields  in 
no  gingerly  way  and  without  first  administering  anesthetics." 
Among  many  others  of  lesser  fame,  Ricarda  Huch  is  finally  named 
as  proving  that  woman  is  not  excluded  by  natural  limitations  from 
the  higher  realms  of  creative  art.  Less  a  devotee  than  the  others 
mentioned,  her  art  has  yet  "  been  electrified  by  a  spark  from 
Nietzsche's  wayward  genius." 

The  Real  Laocoon. — The  famous  Laocoon  group  which 
inspired  Lessing's  great  critical  essay  and  which  has  been  repro- 
duced many  thousand  times  all  over  the  civilized  world,  does  not, 
it  now  transpires,  truly  represent  the  Greek  original.  For,  in  the 
course  of  time  certain  parts  of  the  figure  had  been  lost,  and  when 
four  centuries  ago  this  monumental  work  of  ancient  Hellenic  art 
was  discovered,  an  efficient  artist  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of 


completing  the  group.  Art  critics,  so  far,  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  additions  were  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  orig- 
inal. Certain  it  is  that  the  restoration  was  very  ingenious,  but  we 
learn  from  the  Weltspiegel,  of  Berlin,  that  an  Austrian  scholar, 
Dr.  Ludwig  Pollack,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  small  ancient 
copy  of  this  original,  from  which  it  appears  that,  in  his  substitu- 
tion of  the  missing  arms  of  the  father  and  of  the  son  at  his  right, 
the  renaissance  artist  had  not  carried  out  the  intentions  of  the 
Greek  sculptor.  The  management  of  the  museum  of  the  Vatican, 
we  read,  has  already  ordered  a  restoration  of  the  group  in  accord- 
ance with  Dr.  Pollack's  discovery.  "There  can  be  no  doubt," 
says  the  Weltspiegel,  "  that  it  gains  considerably  in  beauty  by  the 
change  ;  for  the  colossal  conception  of  the  unknown  Greek  master 
is  thereby  expressed  more  clearly  and  with  a  finer  symmetry." 
Dr.  Pollack  is  a  classical  archeologist  of  note.  He  is  an  Imperial 
Austrian  councilor,  and  lives  at  Rome. —  Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


A   GREAT   LIBRARIAN. 

"  A  MAN  who  spent  all  his  life  among  books,  and  had  an  un- 
*  **■  equaled  knowledge  of  their  contents  " — such  is  The  Athe- 
naum's  description  of  the  late  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  who  for 
nearly  half  a  century  was  connected  with  the  famous  library  and 
reading-room  of  the  British  Museum.  By  his  death  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  says  the  same  paper,  we  lose  "  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished literary  figures  of  our  time."  After  commenting  upon 
his  wide  range  of  reading  and  the  marvelous  retentive  power  of 
his  encyclopedic  mind,  it  adds  that  "such  learning  is  rare  at  any 
time,  and  especially  in  the  present  age,  in  which  the  hurry  of  com- 
petition and  premature  specialization  have  almost  eliminated  the 
all-round  scholar."  According  to  The  Saturday  Review,  Dr. 
( larnett  was  "  one  of  the  most  book-learned  men  of  his  time  "  ;  and 
The  Spectator  describes  him  as  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  un- 
selfish scholar  who  amasses  learning  only  to  impart  it  as  widely 
and  freely  as  possible  to  his  fellows.  "  His  vast  erudition,"  adds 
the  latter  paper,"  was  untainted  by  pedant:  v, as  the  graceful  qual- 
ity of  his  original  work  shows,  while  his  nature  was  of  that  benev- 
olent type  which  at  once  converts  acquaintances  into  friends."  In 
regard  to  his  services  to  the  British  Museum,  it  seems  generally 
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agreed  that  few  men  have  done  more  to  render  that  great  store- 
house of  culture  accessible  to  the  public.  His  connection  with 
the  British  Museum  began  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Twenty-four 
years  later  he  became  superintendent  of  the  reading-room,  and 
from  1890  until  his  retirement  in  1899  he  was  "keeper  of  printed 
books."  The  Athenceicm  makes  the  following  brief  survey  of  his 
purely  literary  labors: 

"Beginning  with  a  volume  of  poetry  in  1S58,  he  wrote  a  great 
many  books— too  much,  perhaps,  for  his  reputation,  since  several 
of  his  contributions  to  various  series,  reprints,  etc.,  represented 
general  competence  rather  than  the  special  aptitude  or  research 
which  ought  to  justify  such  performances.  His  scholarship  in 
Italian  was  uncommon,  and  led  to  a  capital' History  of  Italian 
Literature' (1898).  .  .  .  His  clear,  easy  style  and  wonderful  range 
were  well  exhibited  in  the  comprehensive  'English  Literature  :  an 
Illustrated  Record,' in  four  volumes,  which  he  produced  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Gosse  (1903-4).  He  had  a  kindly  humor  and 
gifts  of  fantasy  which  ought  to  have 
made  a  success  of  his  charming  col- 
lection of  stories, 'The  Twilight  of 
the  Gods'  (1B8S).  It  failed,  how- 
ever, to  secure  due  recognition,  and 
was  the  most  desired  of '  remainders' 
among  the  cognoscenti  until  a  new 
edition  of  it  was  issued  in  1903.  .  .  . 
As  a  critic  he  was  admirably  catho- 
lic and  judicious  as  a  rule,  tho  he 
lacked,  perhaps,  the  Promethean 
touch  which  makes  criticism  crea- 
tive. He  ranks  high  as  a  translator 
of  foreign  languages,  especially  of 
the  'Greek  Anthology.'  " 

His  verse  has  been  described  else- 
where as  "  cultivated,"  and  his  prose 
as  "  strong  in  knowledge  and  admi- 
rable in  form."  The  London  Morn- 
ing Post  tells  us  further : 

"Dr.  Garnett  had  already  written 
lives  of  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Milton, 
and  Blake.  He  had  for  many  years 
been  the  chronicler  of  contemporary 
German  literature.  He  was  a  com- 
petent critic  of  modern  English  po- 
etry. He  has  tried  his  own  hand  at 
English  verse  and  at  the  translation 
of  foreign  verse.  The  man  who 
did  all  this  was  certainly  in  point  of 
training  and  acquirements  on  the 
first  plane.  Yet  he  had  not  enjoyed 
the  advantages  which  are  conven- 
tionally supposed  to  be  necessary  to 
the  attainment  of  that  level.  He 
had  had  no  university  training,  hav- 
ing been  from  a  boy  engaged  in  the  museum,  where  his  father  had 
served  before  him.  That  he  made  himself  what  he  was  in  knowl- 
edge, in  character,  and  in  humanity  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  library  of  which  he  was  an  ornament  and  of  the  tradi- 
tion which  is  there  established." 

Says  the  London  Tribune : 

"Dr.  Garnett's  career  would  be  notable  if  only  as  a  proof  that 
life  in  the  company  of  books  need  not  chill  and  narrow  a  man's 
sympathies  or  dry  up  his  imagination.  From  another  point  of 
view  he  was  a  prominent  exception  to  the  general  tendency  to 
specialize  which  marks  our  age.  Like  the  old  humanists,  Dr. 
Garnett  took  all  literature  as  his  province  and  wrote  upon  the 
most  varied  subjects  with  equal  fluency." 

Since  his  death  it  has  become  known  that  the  anonymous  work 
"  De  Flagello  Myrteo  :  Thoughts  and  Fancies  on  Love"  is  also 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Garnett.  Many  will  be  surprised,  perhaps, 
to  learn  that  so  modern  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Garnett  "  had  consider- 
able knowledge  of  and  belief  in  the  science  of  astrology." 


THE    LATE   DR.    RICHARD   GARNETT. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  he  was  connected  with  the  British  Mu- 
seum library.  "  Such  learning  as  his  is  rare  at  anytime,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  present  age  when  specialization  has  almost  eliminated 
the  all-round  scholar." 


OUR   CHANGING   STANDARDS  OF   BEAUTY. 

A  FTER  visiting  any  contemporary  exhibition  of  paintings  and 
■*»■  contemplating  the  idealism  represented,  for  instance,  in 
Burne-Jones's  pictures  or  Charles  Dana  Gibson's  faces,  a  walk 
among  the  Grecian  marbles  in  the  British  Museum,  says  the  Lon- 
don Outlook,  will  convince  most  observant  minds  that  "  the  in- 
creasing socialization  of  the  race  is  affecting  its  esthetic  stand- 
ards "  All  Western  culture  is  still  so  much  under  the  influence  of 
Greek  standards  of  beauty  that  "  we  are  perhaps  inclined  to  over- 
look the  character  of  changes  that  may  be  taking  place."  What 
the  character  of  this  transition  is,  as  far,  at  least,  as  it  relates  to 
our  standards  of  female  beauty,  The  Outlook  undertakes  to  indi- 
cate.    We  quote  in  part : 

"  As  a  rule  the  philosophers  followed  the  Greeks  in  merely  iden- 
tifying the  beautiful  with  the  best.     Hogarth  hardly  went  so  far. 

His  celebrated  'line  of  beauty,'  and 
his  equally  celebrated  curved  '  line  of 
grace,'  which  give  us  such  pleasure 
in  the  female  figure,  were  supposed 
to  be  associated  with  variety.  It  was 
Schopenhauer,  of  all  the  philoso- 
phers, who  came  nearest  to  the  mod- 
em evolutionary  standpoint  by  as- 
sociating the  qualities  into  which 
he     analyzed     the      beautiful     with 

ideas 

"With  the  development  of  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  evolution  our 
theories  of  standards  of  personal 
beauty  were  considerably  clarified. 
It  became  evident  that  the  qualities 
which  we  admire  in  types  of  female 
loveliness  were  all  consciously  or 
subconsciously  connected  with  ideas 
which  were  themselves,  in  the  last 
resort,  in  some  manner  related  to 
utility.  This  appeared  simple 
enough  at  first,  and  not  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Greek  conception  of 
beauty  as  representing  the  ideal  of 
fitness.  But  the  disturbing  influ- 
ence introduced  into  esthetics  was 
enormous.  For  it  became  evident 
that,  if  this  view  were  right,  there 
had  never  been  any  fixed  and  per- 
manent ideal  of  the  beautiful,  and 
that  our  standards  of  taste  must  be 

in  a  continual  state  of  change 

"  The  accepted  canons  of  tradition 
still,  no  doubt,  to  a  large  extent  rule 
us.  But  so  pronounced  is  the  change, 
nevertheless,  that  no  observant  per- 
son can  walk  through  the  art-galleries 
of  Europe  at  the  present  day  and  remain  altogether  unconscious  of 
it.  Many  of  the  representations  of  the  female  face  and  figure  to 
be  seen  in  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Flemish  and  other 
schools  might,  if  we  had  the  courage  to  admit  it  and  perhaps  also 
the  power  of  judging  the  creations  apart  from  the  qualities  of  the 
artist,  be  conceivably  regarded  not  so  much  as  ideals  of  beauty  as 
types  of  female  ugliness.  Even  if  we  regard  the  great  creative 
types  of  the  ancient  civilizations,  it  is  remarkable  how  far  we  seem 
to  have  traveled.  Probably  no  modern  artist  secure  in  appealing 
to  the  popular  taste  would  venture  to  give  a  female  figure  the  waist 
or  the  neck  or  even  the  chin  of  the  Venus  of  Melos.  Still  less, 
perhaps,  would  he  venture  to  repeat  the  lines  of  the  Venus  of  the 
Capitol.  In  many  of  the  representations  of  the  female  face  by 
the  Greek  sculptors  it  may  be  noticed  that  while  the  upper  part  of 
the  face,  probably  as  representing  the  intellectual  qualities,  con- 
tinues to  give  us  the  highest  esthetic  pleasure,  the  lower  part  does 
not  do  so  to  the  same  extent.  A  slight  element  of  coarseness,  and 
perhaps  of  cruelty,  is  probably  suggested  to  the  modern  mind. 
The  head  of  Juno  after  Polycletus  is  an  example  of  what  is  perhaps 
generally  true  of  the  idealization  of  the  female  face  by  the  Greeks. 
If  we   regard   the  esthetic  standards   of  the   race   as  ultimately 
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related  to  social  utilities,  it  is  inevitable  that  we  must  think  of 
considerable  change  as  having  taken  place  and  as  being  still  in 
progress.  The  sensuousness  of  earlier  types  of  female  beauty 
does  not  satisfy  the  modern  mind.  There  is  a  craving  for  more 
than  even  the  passive  strength  and  intellectuality  of  the  female 
face  as  the  Greek  genius  rendered  it  immortal  in  marble.  We 
crave  even  for  more  than  the  eternal  motherhood  of  woman  as 
medieval  Europe  sought  to  represent  it  in  its  masterpieces  of 
coloring.  What  the  modern  artist  seems  to  be  driven,  by  the  race 
craving,  to  bring  to  the  birth  is  the  face  of  an  ethical  type  which 
shall  add  something  to  all  that  was  in  the  past;  that  face  of  which 
we  even  now  catch  occasional  glimpses;  the  face  which  shall  sug- 
gest to  us  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  universal  sympathy,  the 
universal  tolerance,  the  universal  refinement  of  the  future  for 
which  humanity  yearns.  As  Tolstoy  justly  points  out,  the  percep- 
tion underlying  and  inspiring  all  the  religious  thought  of  the  age 
is  the  consciousness  that  the  well-being  of  the  race  lies  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  It  is  a  consciousness  which  leans  more  into 
the  infinite  than  any  similar  conception  in  the  past,  for  it  embraces 
a  consciousness  of  brotherhood  even  with  those  in  the  unborn 
future.  The  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  our  standards  of 
taste  and  personal  beauty  are  probably  the  changes  which  are 
struggling  to  transform  this  perception  into  feeling." 


GORKY'S   NEW    PLAY. 

THAT  life  in  Russia  is  empty,  trivial,  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally contemptible ;  that  the  provinces  have  little  to  expect 
but  misery  and  wrong  from  the  vain,  complacent,  "superior"  rep- 
resentatives of  the  capital — these  assertions,  according  to  a  French 
review,  form  the  burden  of  Maxim  Gorky's  latest  play,  "  The  Bar- 
barians." At  this  moment  the  presence  among  us  of  the  famous 
author  and  revolutionist  gives  additional  interest  to  the  story  of 
his  new  drama,  as  outlined  by  E.  Semienoff  in  the  Mercure  de 
France  (Paris).  "The  Barbarians  "  was  preceded  by  "The  Chil- 
dren of  the  Sun,"  a  powerfully  realistic  piece  of  work  which  was 
produced  a  few  months  ago  on  the  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg 
stages,  and  described  at  the  time  in  these  columns.  In  the  earlier 
play  the  author  depicted  the  conflict  between  the  ignorant  masses, 
superstition-ridden  and  degraded,  and  the  "  Intellectuals"  pursuing 
culture  and  unselfishly  working  for  the  welfare  of  their  country. 
Gorky  is  fond  of  contrasts  and  struggles,  of  which  Russian  life  is 
full.  In  "The  Barbarians"  he  finds  his  contrast  between  the 
manners  and  morals  of  provincial  Russians  and  those  of  alert, 
worldly-wise,  progressive  men  from  the  capital.  Neither  set  of 
types  is  spared  by  Gorky;  in  fact,  "The  Barbarians"  may  be  con- 
sidered as  embodying  another  attack  on  the  "culture"  of  the  in- 
telligencia,  for  there  is  much  in  common  between  it  and  "  Summer 
Folk,"  the  play  which  preceded  "The  Children  of  the  Sun,"  and 
for  which  Gorky  subsequently  apologized  to  the  Intellectuals,  say- 
ing that  it  was  as  inartistic  as  it  was  unjust.  "The  Barbarians" 
is  quite  as  pessimistic  a  work  as  "Summer  Folk,"  for  there  is 
hardly  a  noble  character  in  it. 

Mr.  Semienoff 's  summary  of  the  plot  is  as  follows  : 

We  are  in  a  small  provincial  city.  Its  inhabitants  are  not  a 
very  interesting  lot.  Its  aristocracy  is  represented  by  Dr.  Maka- 
roff,  who  is  hopelessly  in  love  with  the  cruel  Nadine  Monakhoff ; 
the  chief  of  police,  who  hates  "  trouble  "  and  prefers  good  dinners 
and  gambling;  the  rich  merchant  Redozouboff,  almost  illiterate 
but  very  ambitious,  and  a  candidate  for  mayor;  two  ladies  from 
the  fashionable  world  who  are  accidentally  placed  in  this  environ- 
ment, one  of  whom  is  contented  and  quite  at  home,  while  the 
other,  Lydia,  a  young  woman  separated  from  her  husband,  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  triviality  and  emptiness  of  the  life  of  the  petty, 
obscure  city  and  craves  excitement  and  pleasure. 

Around  these  principal  personages  are  grouped  the  local  offi- 
cials, the  small  landowners,  the  idlers,  and  confidence  men,  the 
whole  crowd  of  typical  Russian  provincials.  These  people  exist, 
eat,  drink  (especially),  love  (in  their  primitive,  simple  way),  amuse 
themselves  crudely,  and  have  no  thought  of  the  universal  life  or 
of  the  social  question. 

Suddenly  a  big  stone  is  thrown  into  this  stagnant  pool.     Two 


engineers  arrive  from  the  capital  to  superintend  railroad  construc- 
tion work.  One,  Tziganoff,  is  an  old  reprobate  who  still  makes  a. 
fine  appearance  and  has  no  notion  of  '*  settling  down  "  ;  the  other, 
Tcherkoune,  a  younger  man,  who  is  devoted  to  his  work  and  has 
a  serious  mind  and  a  purpose  in  life.  The  latter  is  married,  but 
he  does  not  care  for  his  wife,  Anna,  who  is  dull,  commonplace, 
and  unattractive.  He  had  known  Lydia  at  the  capital,  and  now 
he  finds  himself  inclined  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  as  she  has  beauty, 
intelligence,  spirit.  His  wife,  however,  is  as  jealous  as  she  is 
uninteresting,  and,  naturally,  she  is  not  pleased  with  the  turn  of 
affairs. 

Unfortunately,  Nadine,  who  is  indifferent  to  her  husband  and 
dreams  of  a  romantic  hero  of  the  French-novel  type,  and  who  is 
impetuous,  reckless,  and  passionate,  finds  the  embodiment  of  her 
dreams  in  the  young  engineer,  who  is  wholly  unaware  of  his  "con- 
quest "  and  has  done  nothing  to  further  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  colleague,  Tziganoff,  has  undertaken  a  regular  "  siege  "  against 
Nadine  and  incidentally  has  promised  to  initiate  the  local  youth 
into  the  delights  of  dissipation  and  amorous  intrigue. 

Tziganoff,  indeed,  typifies  the  "barbarians,"  who  invade  the 
sleepy  province  and  bring  with  them  the  poisoned  fruits  of  sham 
"culture,"  not  healthy,  progressive  ideas,  science,  and  art  and 
humanism,  but  the  external  things,  the  ambitions,  the  tempta- 
tions, the  vanity  of  civilization. 

Another  of  the  "  barbarians  "  belongs  to  a  very  different  class. 
It  is  Tcherkoune's  assistant,  a  student  named  Louki.-'e,  a  "politi- 
cal offender,"  who  has  been  in  prison  for  his  propaganda  work. 
Loukine  is  a  faithful  worker  and  helps  Tcherkoune  to  organize 
and  start  the  enterprise,  but  he  feels  the  need  of  larger  and  more 
fruitful,  more  heroic  and  unselfish  activity.  The  revolutionary 
movement  "  claims  him,"  he  holds,  and  he  must  depart. 

But  he  does  not  go  alone.  He  is  accompanied  by  young  Katia, 
the  daughter  of  the  old,  greedy,  reactionary  merchant,  a  girl  of 
noble  impulses  who  has  been  "  converted  "  and  emancipated  by 
Loukine,  and  who  leaves  home  and  family  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause  and  the  man  who  has  introduced  her  to  the  new,  great  life. 
Tziganoff  has  corrupted  the  merchant's  son ;  Loukine  has  taken 
away  his  daughter  and  made  a  social  and  political  rebel  of  her. 
The  old  merchant  is  furious  against  the  student,  but  the  real  bar- 
barian does  not  offend  him. 

Other  difficulties  and  complications  follow  the  "  invasion."  The 
doctor,  seeing  thaUNadine  loves  not  him,  but  the  young  engineer,, 
tries  to  kill  himself  and  fails.  Nad.-ie  does  not  succeed  in  winning 
the  sincere  love  of  Tcherkoune,  who,  however,  is  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  her  charms.  Between  these  two  a  situation  de- 
velops which  causes  Nadine  remorse,  shame,  and  sorrow,  and  she 
finally  commits  suicide,  her  husband  blaming  the  "  barbarians  "  for 
the  tragedy  and  asking  them  :  "  Why  have  you  killed  a  human 
being?    Why  have  you  poisoned  and  destroyed  one  existence?" 

But  the  province  is  not  absolutely  conquered.  It  has  its  re- 
venge on  the  barbarians.  The  manly,  strong,  masterful  Tcher- 
koune, whose  life  opened  so  auspiciously,  and  who  promised,  so- 
much  good  to  his  country,  to  his  profession,  gradually  succumbs 
to  the  insidious,  demoralizing  influences  of  the  empty,  animal  life 
of  the  provincial  town.  He  begins  to  neglect  his  duties  ;  he  fails 
to  expose  a  theft  on  the  part  of  a  grafting  contractor;  he  loses  his 
independence,  his  resolution,  his  love  of  activity.  Even  in  affairs 
of  the  heart  he  becomes  irresolute,  weak,  shallow.  The  barbarian 
is  shorn  of  his  powers  and  becomes  an  indolent,  petty,  mean- 
spirited  provincial. 

This  play,  says  Mr.  Semienoff,  is  in  Gorky's  first  manner  and 
shows  his  wonderful  gift  of  observation  and  his  knowledge  of 
Russian  life  in  all  its  phases.  As  a  study,  a  picture  of  provincial 
existence,  it  is  admirable  in  its  truth  and  realism  ;  but  whether  it 
is  dramatic  enough  to  succeed  on  the  stage  is  doubtful.  —  Trans- 
lation made  for  Tnv.  Literary  Digest. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Mr.  Bliss  Perry,  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  was  recently  appointed  to 
the  famous  Smith  professorship  of  belles-lettres  in  Harvard  University.  Among 
his  predecessors  in  this  chair  were  Longfellow  and  Lowell. 

According  to  the  Berlingske  Tidende  (Copenhagen)  of  March  20,  the  Loubat 
prize  of  3,soo  kroner  (about  $1,000)  is  to  be  awarded  on  March  21,  1907,  by  the 
Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Science,  History,  and  Antiquities  at  Stockholm  for 
the  best  work  published  during  the  last  five  years  in  Swedish,  Norwegian,  or 
Danish,  and  treating  of  American  archeology,  ethnography,  history,  or  numis- 
matics. 
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SCIENCE   AND   INVENTION. 


A  SCIENTIFIC    ANALYSIS    OF   THE    MEANING 

OF    LIFE. 

THIS  is  a  problem  that  has  bothered  many  wise  men—  proph- 
ets, philosophers,  and  scientists.  According  to  Dr.  Bridon, 
a  French  psychologist,  the  way  to  get  at  it  is  to  study  what  he 
calls  the  "scale  of  sentiments."  By  learning  the  relative  value  of 
the  various  emotions  and  the  means  whereby  they  are  excited  we 
may,  he  says,  know  the  value  that  should  be  attributed  to  life's 
different  phases.  When  we  have  learned  this,  we  shall  know  the 
meaning  of  life  itself-  What  are  these  emotions,  and  how  shall 
we  rank  them?  Dr.  Bridon  writes  in  the  AV- 
vuc  Scientifique  (Paris) : 


"We give  the  name  4 emotion'  to  all  vari- 
ations of  functional  equilibrium  that  are  suf- 
ficiently lasting  and  extended  to  affect  con- 
sciousness. All  emotion  .  .  .  tends  to  diffuse 
into  all  parts  of  the  organism,  owing  to  the 
solidarity  of  the  nerve-elements.  At  first  it 
would  seem  that  this  irradiation  ought  to  be 
proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  initial  ex- 
citation ;  but  if  we  compare  the  effects  of  an 
identical  impression  we  shall  recognize  that 
the  distribution  of  emotive  currents  has  char- 
acteristic inequalities  corresponding  to  the  in- 
tellectual disposition  of  the  subject.  Thus  a 
slight  tickling  may  provoke  a  moderate  laugh 
or  violent  protestations.  So,  of  two  children 
at  a  circus,  one  shows  his  joy  by  leaps,  gest- 
ures, and  cries,  while  the  other  contents  him- 
self with  a  smile.  .  .  .  Shall  we  say  that  the 
latter  is  less  amused  than  his  comrade?  Which 
of  the  two  will  have  more  to  tell  on  the  mor- 
row ?  .  .  .  The  new-born  babe  expresses  his 
satisfaction  by  drawing  up  his  legs;  he  does 
not  smile  until  he  is  two  or  three  months  old. 
.  .  .  The  eyes  represent  a  faculty  of  the  first 
order,  and  their  entry  into  action  is  relatively 
late.  .  .  .  In  general  the  movements  of  the  face  represent  a  more 
intelligent  kind  of  satisfaction,  in  the  series  of  affective  manifesta- 
tions, than  the  bending  of  the  back  and  the  drawing  up  of  the  legs, 
but  even  these  express  more  precise  feelings  than  the  acceleration 
of  the  heart  or  the  general  congestion  of  the  skin 

"  This  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  movement  rises  with  the  intellectual  value  of  the  sentiment. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  confused  the  perception,  the  more  the 
emotion  tends  to  disperse  into  the  instinctive  channels.  .  .  .  By 
inverse  action,  when  the  primitive  activities  are  excited  the  irradi- 
ations throw  the  thought  into  disorder  and  do  not  allow  it  to  keep 
on  the  elevated  planes  proper  to  it.  We  can  not  dwell  on  delicate 
sentiments  when  suffering  from  colic  or  nausea.  Continued  reflec- 
tion requires  slowness  and  regularity,  and  as  these  were  developed 
late  in  the  evolution  of  living  creatures,  they  have  only  relative 
stability,  and  their  coordinating  power  is  easily  dissociated  by  an 
unaccustomed  grouping  of  visceral  sensations." 

The  author's  elaboration  of  his  subject  is  too  long  to  be  followed 
closely  here.  He  shows  that  the  quality  of  emotion,  as  exhibited 
by  characteristic  movements,  rises  steadily  with  the  growth  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  race  ;  and  he  deduces  from  the  facts  a  plea 
for  repression  of  the  emotions.  Openly  expressed  emotion,  ex- 
treme vivacity  in  joy  or  grief,  means,  he  says,  lack  of  intellectual 
value  in  the  emotion.  The  most  elevated  joy,  the  deepest  sorrow, 
are  purely  mental,-  and  scarcely  manifest  themselves  outwardly. 
Mr.  Bridon  believes  that  this  may  be  expressed  in  the  most  gen- 
eral manner  by  saying : 

"The  quality  of  the  sentiments  rises  in  proportion  as  their  spe- 
cial data  are  illuminated  by  intellectual  synthesis." 

He  goes  on,  in  conclusion  : 

"  There  are  as  many  scales  in  the  affective  values  as  there  are 


degrees  in  moral  progress;  thence  arise  the  variety  of  characters 
and  of  individual  passions.  The  delicacy  oJ  the  merchant  is  not 
that  Of   the  man  Of   the  world,  and   the   soldier's   point  of  honor  is 

not  the  ideal  of  the  philanthropist.  We  have  observed  above  that 
very  exclusive  preoccupation  creates  in  the  scale  ot  emotions  a 
local  excess  of  development,  that  is  to  say  a  point  of  strength  thai 
becomes  almost  a  point  of  stoppage,  Every  enthusiast  appreciates 
in  an  exclusive  way  a  phase  of  life  that  he  holds  to  be  above  all 
•others,  and  refuses  to  look  beyond  it.  The  sporting  man  despises 
the  contemplations  of  the  artist;  .  .  .  the  impressionist  attaches 
little  importance  to  the  composition  of  a  picture,  being  satisfied 
with  the  color  reflections  ;  the  man  of  letters  delights  in  the  tradi- 
tional formulas  and  reveries,  hating  the  quiet  optimism  and  assur- 
ance of  the  scientist.  And  nevertheless  each  of  these  preferences 
is  of  value  in  the  general  perfection  only  as  a  partial  function. 
Each  affection  keeps  its  value  only  as  it  ob- 
serves the  proportion  that  corresponds  to  the 
progress  of  the  whole:  it  becomes  unbalan- 
cing when  it  exalts  certain  faculties  so  far  as 
to  hinder  the  development  of  the  others.  The 
law  ot  progression  by  scale  imposes  itself  on 
our  whole  existence  :  by  teaching  us  the  rela- 
tive quality  of  the  sentiments  it  shows  us  the 
meaning  of  life  and  the  value  that  we  should 
attach  to  its  various  phases."  —  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


DR.  WILLIAM    LEE   HOWARD. 

'  Place  no  barriers,  subjectively  or  objectively,'' 
he  says,  "against  football." 


FOOTBALL  AS  AN  AID  TO 
MORAL  HEALTH. 

"^HAT  the  suppression  or  limitation  of 
*■  such  games  as  football  would  work  very 
serious  moral  injury  to  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try is  asserted  in  The  Medical  Record  (New 
York,  April  7)  by  Dr.  William  Lee  Howard, 
of  Baltimore.  Dr.  Howard  looks  upon  even 
the  riotous  demonstrations  of  the  spectators 
as  a  valuable  "expression  of  normal  physical 
energy,"  and  he  commends  some  features  of 
the  game  that  are  apt  to  be  minimized  by  its 
apologists.     He  says : 


"  As  a  physician  who  daily  sees  mental  and  moral  instabilities— 
the  result  of  indifferent  fathers,  coddling  mothers,  and  complacent 
teachers — I  say  to  college  authorities:  Place  no  barriers,  subject- 
ively or  objectively,  against  football.  ...  I  have  deep  feeling  in 
this  matter,  and  say  without  reservation  that  a  boy  with  a  broken 
leg  from  football  has  a  far  brighter  outlook  for  future  success  in 
life  than  the  coddled  son  of  a  mother  who  will  not  look  physiolog- 
ical facts  in  the  face  and  learn  that  physical  expression  of  activity 
is  the  only  healthy  channel  for  the  expenditure  of  youthful  energy, 
and,  if  prevented,  this  energy  will  be  wasted  along  the  line  of  im- 
morality which  will  leave  scars  and  wounds  that  last  throughout  a 
miserable  existence 

"Training  for  football  teaches  hygiene  and  instructs  in  the  laws 
of  nature.  Take  a  boy  away  from  such  influences  and  let  him  be 
under  those  who  would  substitute  mild  games  and  effeminate  ideas, 
and  under  these  conditions  the  youth  can  not  be  himself.  Dissim- 
ulation is  the  mother  of  lies,  and  as  the  teacher  is,  so  will  be  the 
youth.  Any  college  professor  who  has  kept  eti  rapport  with  the 
trend  of  student  affairs  realizes  that  the  morale  of  the  undergrad- 
uates is  better  than  that  of  twenty  years  ago.  This  is  not  due  to 
religious  training  or  didactic  moral  instruction — in  fact,  there  is 
little  of  these  latter  puritanical  ideas  left— but  is  due  to  football 
and  all  that  its  good  influence  implies 

"  Explosion  of  physical  energy  is  the  birthright  of  every  healthy 
youth,  and  any  attempt,  advisory  or  otherwise,  to  suppress  this 
bubbling  activity  is  an  injustice  to  the  growing  man.  Let  rules  be 
made  governing  the  management  of  games  and  eligibility  of  play- 
ers", but  allow  nothing  that  will  discourage  the  cultivation  of  the 
normal  spirit  of  resistance.  A  spirit  of  non-resistance  under 
provocation  or  in  athletic  contests  is  unmanly,  craven,  and  belongs 
to  the  unsexed.  A  boy  to  be  a  man  must  have  the  physical  fight- 
ing instinct.  If  his  school  and  college  days  are  properly  directed 
this  instinct  will  be  diverted  to  football,  wrestling,  or  boxing,  and 
rightly  but  roughly  directed.     We  want  no  pietetic  odor  around 
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boys"  games,  nor  any  atmosphere  of  timidity;  but  strong,  virile. 
rough,  dangerous,  if  you  will,  contests  that  make  against  moral 
and  physical  degeneration. 

"  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  true  spirit  of  resistance.  The saeva 
animi  tcmpestas  of  anger  is  an  entirely  different  form  of  explo- 
sion. The  youth  with  a  quarrelsome,  bullying  nature  finds  no 
place  in  college  games;  he  is  an  antisocial  being  who  is  either 
harshly  and  successfully  corrected  or  ostracized.  Football  con- 
tests have  been  the  channel  through  which  normal  youthful  energy 
has  been  properly  directed  and  many  a  youth  made  into  a  self- 
governing  man  who  otherwise  would  have  been  a  physical  and 
m»ral  nonentity." 

Dr.  Howard  believes  that  what  he  calls  "  the  penetrating  indirect 
effect  of  football  "  is  the  beneficial  factor  among  the  mass  of  stu- 
dents, extending  even  to  the  preparatory  schools,  where  it  has 
great  power  for  molding  character.  The  boy 
learns  to  subordinate  self  to  school  interest 
and  to  eliminate  any  selfish  traits  that  he  may 
have  brought  from  home.  Both  here  and  at 
college  he  cultivates  a  feeling  of  emulation  for 
strength  and  health  and  thus  absorbs  hygienic 
knowledge  and  physiological  facts  which  no 
amount  of  teaching  or  reading  would  impart. 
That  the  rough  games  at  the  schools  eliminate 
some  of  the  physically  unfit,  Dr.  Howard  also 
accounts  a  valuable  factor,  since  too  many  un- 
developed youths  have  in  former  years  gone 
from  the  coeducational  high  schools  to  col- 
leges where  their  careers  were  shortened 
through  inability  to  withstand  the  physical 
pressure.     He  goes  on  : 

"  The  beneficial  influence  of  football  is  ex- 
erted on  the  student  masses  throughout  the 
country;  enters  the  homes  where  the  school- 
boys read  with  avidity  the  latest  college  news, 
and  sends  the  blood  rushing  through  the  veins 
of  the  tired  father.  Both  at  school  and  col- 
lege it  brings  out  ideas  of  students  in  writings 
and  debates  who  otherwise  would  be  non-in- 
terested and  slothful.  Studies  in  strategy 
become  interesting,  and  conversation  is  free  from  silly  gossip 
and  salacious  tales.  It  offers  opportunities  for  discussion  which 
often  arouse  the  slow  thinker  and  the  indolent.  It  teaches  respect 
for  deeds,  for  self-sacrifice,  and  consistency  of  purpose.  It 
teaches  all  students  diet,  regimen,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
body  clear  of  its  poisons.  These  important  details  in  developing 
the  youth  into  a  healthy,  normal  man  can  not  be  enforced  with 
any  regularity  by  rules  laid  down  by  college  authorities.  Youths, 
like  their  arboreal  ancestors,  hate  the  monotony  of  method.  The 
standard  set  by  the  football  squad  is  followed  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  compulsion,  and  hence  has  its  excellent  effects.  Even  the 
most  slothful  will  sporadically  indulge  in  some  form  of  rough  ex- 
ercise, which  acts  as  a  purgative  in  eliminating  through  the  normal 
vent  excessive  physical  energy. 

"Sons,  fathers,  sisters,  all  receive  physical  benefit  from  witness- 
ing football  games.  But  it  is  in  the  student  spectators  that  the 
healthful  influence  is  mostly  seen.  The  psychic  excitement  before 
the  game  which  has  kept  the  student  mass  keyed  up  to  explosive 
tension  has  opened  the  veins  and  arteries,  kept  the  heart  rhythm 
vacillating  and  the  nervous  system  active.  The  training,  the  con- 
dition of  the  men,  the  reason  for  certain  details  of  life  are  all  act- 
ively followed.  The  physical  relief  which  comes  from  witnessing 
the  game  is  well  marked.  The  howling,  yelling  horde  of  adoles- 
cents, their  dancing  and  singing,  grotesque  costumes  and  ridicu- 
lous rimes  and  the  apparently  mad  leaders,  are  not  signs  of  rever- 
sion to  our  savage  ancestors,  but  an  expression  of  normal  physical 
energy.  This  howling  and  physical  expression  of  enthusiasm  pro- 
duces an  erethitic  intoxication  at  an  age  when  every  artery,  vein, 
and  muscle  can  respond  to  tension  and  flushing,  enlarging  the  cal- 
iber of  blood-vessels,  arid  forcing  the  blood  to  irrigate  newly  grow- 
ing fibers  and  cells.  It  is  a  grand  feeding  process,  and  the  psychic 
activities  respond  to  the  normal  stimulus 

"  Eliminate  any  of  the  risks  in  the  game,  suppress  any  of  the 
powerful  animal  instincts  which  the  game  must  bring  out,  throw  a 


mantle  of  pedantic  authority  over  the  rules,  and  you  will  bring 
about  an  atmosphere  of  timidity  and  effeminacy  which  will  rob 
football  of  all  its  direct  benefit  to  our  youths  and  young  men." 


MR.    HAVELOCK    ELLIS, 

Who  reflects  upon  the  psychology  of  yellow. 


THE   PSYCHOLOGY   OF   YELLOW. 

WELLOW  is  certainly  in  disfavor  among  the  modern  nations 
A  of  the  Western  world.  Why  is  this?  Among  primitive 
peoples  the  delight  in  it  seems  almost  universal,  and  with  children 
it  is  a  favorite  color.  Throughout  all  Asia  it  is  held  almost  in 
veneration,  and  in  the  ancient  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  civili- 
zations it  was  also  in  favor.  Yet  investigation  shows  that  among 
adults  in  the  European  races  it  is  most  frequently  disliked,  and  its 
connotations  are  almost  always  disagreeable.  Why  are  "yellow 
literature"  and  "yellow  dog"  terms  of  con- 
tempt? In  The  Popular  Scimce  Monthly 
(New  York,  May)  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  tries 
to  trace  the  meaning  of  this  class  of  feeling 
between  the  modern  European  world,  on  the 
one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  the  ancient  classic 
world  and  the  universal  sentiments  of  Asia. 
He  concludes  that  the  psychology  of  yellow 
presents  problems  that  are  peculiarly  difficult. 
He  writes : 

"It  is  not  obvious  why  we  should  have 
ceased  to  delight  in  a  color  that  to  the  men  of 
another  age  and  of  another  continent  has 
seemed  so  precious,  the  color  of  the  sun,  of 
gold  and  of  corn,  of  honey  and  of  amber.  It 
is  still  a  very  familiar  color  to  us,  alike  in  sun- 
light and  artificial  light,  and  when  not  too  in- 
tense is  in  no  degree  fatiguing  to  the  sense- 
organs  ;  harmonious  tones  of  yellow,  indeed, 
in  the  scheme  of  the  decoration  of  a  room, 
are  for  many,  perhaps  for  most,  people  highly 
agreeable  to  live  in.  Nor  can  we  claim  that 
our  dislike  to  yellow  reveals  a  more  refined 
esthetic  sensibility  than  the  ancients  pos- 
sessed, for  the  painter  knows  nothing  of  this 

antipathy 

"It  was  clearly  the  advent  of  Christianity  that  introduced  a  new 
feeling  in  regard  to  yellow,  leading,  as  Magnus  has  remarked,  to  a 
preference  for  the  dark  end  of  the  spectrum.  In  very  large  meas- 
ure, no  doubt,  this  was  merely  the  outcome  of  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  revulsion  against  the  classic  world  and  the  reflection  of 
everything  which  stood  as  the  symbol  of  joy  and  pride.  Red  and 
yellow  were  the  favorite  colors  of  that  world.  The  love  of  red 
was  too  firmly  rooted  in  human  nature  for  even  Christianity  to 
overcome  it  altogether,  but  yellow  was  a  point  of  less  resistance, 
and  here  the  new  religion  triumphed.  Yellow  became  the  color  of 
envy. 

"  In  some  measure,  however,  this  feeling  may  have  been  not  so 
much  a  reaction  as  the  continuation  of  a  natural  development. 
The  classic  world  had  clearly  begun,  as  savages  have  begun  every- 
where, with  an  almost  exclusive  delight  in  red,  even  an  almost  ex- 
clusive attention  to  it,  and  for  Homer,  as  for  the  Arabs,  the  rain- 
bow was  predominantly  red ;  yellow  had  next  been  added  to  the 
attractive  colors  ;  very  slowly  the  other  colors  of  the  spectrum 
began  to  win  attention.  Thus  Democritus  substituted  green  for 
yellow  in  the  list  of  primary  colors  previously  given  by  Empedo- 
cles.  It  was  at  a  comparatively  late  period  that  blue  and  violet 
became  interesting  or  even  acquired  definite  names.  The  invasion 
of  Christianity  happened  in  time  to  join  in  this  movement  along 

the  spectrum 

"Yellow  became  the  color  of  jealousy,  of  envy,  of  treachery. 
Judas  was  painted  in  yellow  garments  and  in  some  countries  Jews 
were  compelled  to  be  so  dressed.  In  France  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  doors  of  traitors  and  felons  were  daubed  with  yellow. 
In  Spain  heretics  who  recanted  were  enjoined  to  wear  a  yellow 
cross  as  a  penance,  and  the  Inquisition  required  them  to  appear 
at  public  autos  dafd  in  penitential  garments  and  carrying  a  yellow 
candle." 

Mr.  Ellis  believes  that  the  primitive  and  classic  glorification  of 
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yellow  has  not  absolutely  died  out,  hut  has  been  transferred  to 
the  word  "golden."  The  poets  use  "yellow  "  with  extreme  parsi- 
mony as  compared  with  "red,"  but  "gold"  and  "golden"  con- 
stantly recur,  always  with  a  suggestion  of  beauty  and  splendor  and 
joy.  This  is,  for  example,  very  marked  in  Keats.  Among  our 
modern  poets,  Mr.  Ellis  notes,  "golden  "  has  come  very  largely  to 
mean  what  is  beautiful  or  delightful.  In  this  treatment,  it  will  be 
observed,  the  disfavor  into  which  yellow  seems  to  have  fallen  as 
a  color  is  ascribed  wholly  to  its  associations.  The  writer,  how- 
ever, is  not  quite  sure  that  this  is  the  whole  story,  as  some  curious 
facts  seem  to  point  to  an  instinctive  dislike  to  the  color  among 
some  individuals.  For  instance,  it  is  recorded  of  a  blind  man 
whose  sight  was  restored  by  an  operation  for  cataract,  that  the  first 
time  he  saw  yellow  he  became  nauseated.  Was  this  a  direct 
effect,  or  had  he  been  told  the  name  of  the  color,  with  which  he 
had  been  led  by  association  to  connect  disagreeable  things?  Mr. 
Ellis  does  not  undertake  to  decide.     He  concludes  : 

"  However  that  may  be,  the  strange  history  of  yellow  in^  the 
human  mind  and  its  striking  vicissitudes  are  not  only  full^)fsrmer- 
est,  but  they  really  bring  us  up  to  a  great  problem  which  the  psy- 
chologist must  constantly  face  under  a  myriad  of  aspects:  the 
respective  parts  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  innate  properties 
of  the  psychic  organism  and  to  the  temporary  reactions  it  has 
acquired  under  the  influence  of  a  slowly  shifting  environment. 
How  far,  the  psychologist  must  so  often  ask  himself,  am  I  investi- 
gating the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  stream  of  consciousness  ?  How 
far  am  I  registering  the  images  reflected  from  its  banks?" 


NEW  MOTOR    RAILWAY-COACH. 

A  NEW  gasoline  motor-coach,  d-esigned  for  the  Union  Pacific 
■**■  Railroad  and  noteworthy  for  its  curious  outward  appear- 
ance, which  is  more  like  that  of  a  torpedo-boat  than  a  railway  pas- 
senger vehicle,  is  described  in  The  Railway  and  Engineering  Re- 
view (Chicago,  April  14).     Says  the  writer: 

"  This  was  built  in  the  Omaha  shops  and  has  been  under  prelim- 
inary tests  in  that  vicinity.  The  present  car  is  specially  designed 
for  climbing  grades  and  has  several  new  arrangements,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  which  is  the  ventilation  of  the  cars,  the  windows 
being  round,  similar  to  .port-holes  on  steamships,  and  is  air-,  water, 
and  dustproof.  The  car  has  also  a  side  entrance  in  the  middle  of 
the  car  instead  of  at  the  end. 

"  The  first  trial  run  made  developed  good  climbing  ability  over 
the  grades,  developing  a  speed  of  40  miles  an  hour  with  ease. 
The  new  method  of  ventilation  fairly  well  avoids  the  close  and 
sometimes  foul  atmospheric  conditions  so  often  encountered   in 


electric  and  other  cars ;  sufficiently  so  to  predii  t  complete  su<  cess 

in    this    direction.     The   vibration   and   noise   ol    the    engine  V 
largely  eliminated  and   the    mechanism   of  the  car  worked   spi 
didly  on    this   trial   run.     The    Union    Pacific  officials   were    in' 
pleased  and  believe  that  the  final   result   ol    these   experiments  will 
show  this  car  to  be  a  most  pel  feci  Cai  ol  the  kind  " 

From  a  description  issued  by  the  railway  company  we  condense 
the  following  interesting  paragraphs  : 

"  The  car  is  capable  of  a  speed  of  from  40  to  60  miles  an  hour. 
It  is  easily  controlled  by  one  operator,  and  can  be  stopped  and 
backed  up  at  will,  altho  the  car  is  designed  to  run  in  one  direction. 
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INTERIOR   OK  THE   NEW   MOTOR-COACH. 

The  operator  can  stop  the  engine  and  apply  full  brake  power  in 
less  than  half  a  second. 

"  With  its  steel  sills  and  bracing,  the  steel  carlines  and  ribs  and 
the  angle-bracing  and  outside  steel  shell,  the  new  car  is  one  of 
remarkable  strength,  affording  great  safety  to  passengers  in  case 
of  accidents  or  wrecks,  as  the  structural  design  and  strength  of 
car  almost  entirely  preclude  the  possibility  of  telescoping.  In 
spite  of  its  strength,  the  car  is  of  wonderfully  light  design,  the 
total  weight  being  56,000  pounds. 

"  The  line  of  design  of  the  car  body  is  similar  to  that  of  a  racing 
yacht,  inverted,  the  front  end  of  car  being  tapered  off  into  a  sharp 
point  and  the  roof  being  rounded  off  from  the  top,  presenting  no 
Hat  surface  to  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  rear  of  car  is 
rounded   off,  avoiding  the  vacuum  produced  by  square  end  cars. 


NEW    GASOLINE    MOTOR-COACH    ON    THE    UNION     PACIFIC. 
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The  upper  deck  and  the  old-style  sash  ventilators  have  been  done 
away  with,  and  adequate  ventilation  is  secured  by  means  of  roof 
ventilators,  which  exhaust  by  suction  the  air  from  inside  the  car, 
fresh  air  being  taken  in  from  the  front  of  roof  of  car.  A  complete 
change  of  air  can  be  obtained  every  four  minutes,  if  desired.  The 
floor  of  car  has  been  made  entirely  water-tight  and  can  be  easily 
and  thoroughly  cleansed  by  flushing  with  hot  water,  destroying 
all  germs  and  disease.  The  water  from  the  cylinder  jackets  of 
the  engine  is  run  around  the  sides  of  the  car,  so  that  in  cold 
weather  the  heat  is  radiated  to  the  interior  of  the  car.  In  warm 
weather  this  water  is  piped  to  coils  immediately  below  the  car. 
Acetylene  gas-lighting  system  is  used,  giving  a  powerful  light  for 
the  headlight,  and  the  lamps  inside  the  car  are  provided  with 
opalescent  panels,  producing  a  soft  and  at  the  same  time  a  pow- 
erful light. 

"  The  car  is  driven  with  a  ioo-horse-power  six-cylinder  gasoline 
engine,  built  after  special  railroad  patterns,  designed  to  meet  reg- 
ular railroad  car-service  requirements;  has  a  'make-and-break  ' 
spark  ignition,  with  a  primary  battery  to  start  on  and  a  magneto 
for  regular  running  service.  The  cylinders  are  8  x  io  inches,  of 
the  upright  type,  placed  at  right  angles  to  center  line  of  car.  The 
six  cylinders  are  arranged  and  connected  up  in  opposed  sets  of 
three  cylinders,  resulting  in  three  power-giving  pulsations  at  each 
revolution  of  crank  shaft.  Air  is  used  for  starting  the  engine. 
The  engine  speed  has  a  wide  range  of  control,  thus  affording  great 
economy  under  variation  of  load.  A  synchronizer  facilitates  and 
simplifies  the  changing  of  speeds." 

Another  type  of  car — the  Ganz  type — which  is  in  use  on  some 
European  railroads,  is  to  be  built  by  a  syndicate  which  has  just 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $700,000.  The  New  York  Times 
quotes  the  secretary  of  the  syndicate  as  saying : 

"Automobile  cars  can  be  operated  for  less  than  25  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  locomotive  trains,  making  possible  a  frequency  of 
service  nearly  four  times  that  given  under  existing  conditions  with- 
out increasing  expenditures.  They  can  be  run  at  high  rates  of 
speed,  can  be  stopped  at  crossroads,  and  handled  similarly  in 
every  respect  to  a  trolley-car." 

The  electrification  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  has  progressed 
so  far  that  Mr.  H.  M.  Smith,  one  of  the  officers,  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  by  May  17  two  hundred  electric  trains  will  be  running. 


THE   ELECTRIC    REMOVAL  OF    SCARS. 

EXTENDED  scars,  not  only  disfiguring,  but  painful  and  troub- 
lesome, are  now  almost  entirely  removed  by  treatment 
with  a  combination  of  the  direct  current  from  a  galvanic  battery 
and  the  rapidly  alternating  current  from  an  induction-coil,  some- 
times known  in  medicine  as  the  faradic  current,  after  the  English 
physicist  Michael  Faraday.  This  combined  treatment,  to  which 
has  been  given  the  name  of  "galvano-faradization,"  is  described 
in  Cosmos  (Paris)  by  Francis  Marre.  The  writer,  after  a  careful 
description  of  the  nature  and  character  of  scar-tissue,  goes  on  to 
say  : 

"  Scars  always  present  serious  inconveniences;  even  those  con- 
sequent upon  wounds  that  have  healed  by  first  intention  are  visi- 
ble;  others,  more  or  less  rich  in  cicatricial  tissue,  are  always  ap- 
parent, often  troublesome,  sometimes  deforming  and  painful.  It 
is  consequently  very  desirable  to  get  rid  of  them,  often  on  account 
of  esthetics,  but  sometimes  for  really  medical  reasons. 

"  Surgeons  have  tried  many  methods  to  bring  this  about — meth- 
ods that  are  of  unequal  value — massage,  emollient  applications, 
prolonged  fomentations,  acupuncture,  skin-grafting,  which  give 
satisfactory  results  in  certain  cases,  and  have  all  their  detractors 
and  their  partizans.  Galvano-fai;  dization,  which  has  been  applied 
for  several  years  by  Dr.  Lewandowski,  a  physician  in  an  Austrian 
military  hospital,  would  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  made  good 
its  claims 

"  By  its  use,  scars  are  rapidly  caused  to  lose  color,  especially 
those  resulting  from  extended  wounds  and  presenting  that  fiery  red 
tint  that  makes  them  so  disagreeable  to  the  sight;  they  are  also 
softened,  their  adherences  are  broken  up,  and  ease  of  motion  is 


restored  to  the  affected  part.  This  is  accomplished  by  simultane- 
ous application  of  the  continuous  and  the  induced  electric  current 
(galvano-faradization). 

"  The  device  in  use  has  two  large  electrodes,  well  moistened  with 
a  ten-per-cent.  salt  solution;  one,  the  indifferent  electrode,  which 
has  a  surface  of  200  square  centimeters  [30  square  inches]  is  ap- 
plied to  the  sacral  region  and  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  a 
galvanic  battery.  The  negative  pole  of  the  battery  is  connected 
with  the  positive  pole  of  the  induction  coil.  The  negative  pole  of 
this  coil  is  the  active  electrode,  which  is  circular  and  presents  a 
surface  of  100  square  centimeters  [16  square  inches].  The  appa- 
ratus has  a  commutator  that  enables  the  operator  to  use  either  the 
sole  action  of  the  galvanic  current  or  that  of  the  faradic  or  the 
two  combined. 

"The  strength  of  the  currents  varies  with  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  subject  and  that  of  the  scar.  That  of  the  constant  current 
generally  averages  about  3  to  4  milliamperes.  The  induction  cur- 
rent should  be  sufficiently  intense  to  provoke  appreciable  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  radial  nerve. 

"The  active  electrode  is  moved  forty  to  fifty  times  over  the  scar, 
particularly  over  the  red  parts,  and  if  there  are  adherences  the 
treatment  ends  with  a  hundred  electro-faradic  shocks  in  different 
directions.     Each  treatment  lasts  15  to  30  minutes." 

Under  the  influence  of  this  treatment,  which  is  continued  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  times,  the  scar-tissue,  we  are  told,  gradually  loses 
its  harshness  and  finally  acquires  the  flexibility  of  the  other  tegu- 
mentary  tissues.  It  is  really  curious,  says  the  writer,  to  see  the 
profound  modifications  that  it  undergoes,  and  to  follow  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  scars  up  to  their  nearly  complete  disappearance  and  to 
the  cure  of  the  functional  troubles  that  frequently  follow  them. 
The  review  La  Semaine  Midicale,  which  has  been  noting  Dr. 
Lewandowski's  method  for  several  years,  expresses  itself  as  fol- 
lows regarding  it : 

"This  treatment  has  been  employed  successfully  in  about  thirty 
cases  of  bad  scarring.  Its  effect  has  been  to  do  away  in  thirty  to 
sixty  sittings  with  the  cicatricial  adherences  and  retractions  as  well 
as  the  resulting  troubles  of  movement.  To  cite  but  one  example. 
a  soldier,  owing  to  an  extended  powder-burn,  presented,  on  the 
side  of  the  chest,  enormous  scars  that  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  lift  his  arm  and  difficult  to  extend  it.  The  scars,  which  were 
fiery  red,  became  quite  pale  after  the  second  sitting,  and  then  be- 
came flexible  and  lost  their  smooth  and  shining  appearance.  Fi- 
nally, at  the  end  of  three  months'  treatment,  the  arm  became  again 
perfectly  movable." 

In  closing,  the  author  states  that  he  has  personally  witnessed 
the  beneficial  effects  of  galvano-faradization  on  obstinate  and  dis- 
figuring scars,  and  that  the  discovery  of  this  method  of  treatment 
bids  fair  to  become  of  great  importance  in  surgery." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"The  value  of  glass  may  far  exceed  that  of  gold,"  says  Amateur  Work  (Bos- 
ton, April).  "A  contemporary  draws  attention  to  its  enormously  increased 
value  when  made  up  into  microscope  objectives.  The  front  lens  of  a  micro- 
objective,  costing  $5,  does  not  weigh  more  than  about  0.0018  gram,  which 
weight  of  gold  is  worth  about  one  cent,  and  so  the  value  of  a  kilogram  of  such 
lenses  would  be  about  $3,000:000.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material  for  making 
this  weight  of  glass  is  from  five  cents,  and  thus,  when  worked  up  into  the  shape 
of  a  lens,  the  glass  has  been  increased  in  value  about  fifty  million  times.  Such 
disparity  between  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  article  is 
probably  a  record  in  industrial  technics." 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  growth  of  camphorism,  or  the  habitual  use  of 
camphor  internally,  among  the  Slovaks  of  Upper  Hungary,  by  Dr.  Aba  Sztankay 
in  Honte  Lapok,  a  Hungarian  political  journal.  Says  The  Xational  Druggist 
(St.  Louis,  April)  "Dr.  Szantkay  has  kept  at)  eye  on  the  camphor-consumers 
'or  the  past  fourteen  years,  asking  each  purchaser  of  the  drug  to  what  use  he  was 
going  to  put  it,  and  he  does  not  think  he  exaggerates  when  he  states  that  fully 
25  per  cent  >t  the  whole  amount  of  the  drug  sold  is  used  b  the  camphor-eaters. 
That  the  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  the  gum  used  in  this  manner  must  be  very 
considerably  increased  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  grocers  and  other  dealers  beside 
apothecaries  and  druggists  handle  the  article.  The  Slovaks  of  the  region  ob- 
served by  the  author  are  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy,  and  this  he 
thinks  Stands  in  some  relation  to  the  habit  alluded  to,  an  opinion  1  hat  is  forti- 
fied by  the  fact  which  he  was  enabled  to  verify,  that  the  administration  of 
car  phor  was  followed  by  epileptoid  convulsions." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

WAS   THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SAN    FRANCISCO 

A  JUDGMENT? 

WHILE  the  religious  papers  all  over  the  country  are  at  one  in 
seeking  some  spiritual  lesson  in  the  great  disaster  that  has 
befallen  San  Francisco,  there  is  a  wide  range  in  their  findings  as 
to  the  religious  aspect  of  the  calamity.  Many  merely  hail  it,  as 
faith  has  for  so  long  hailed  the  mischances  of  human  life,  as  an- 
other opportunity  for  unquestioning  submission  to  a  benign  but 
inscrutable  will.  A  large  part  of  the  world,  as  the  editor  of  The 
Christian  Register  (Unitarian,  Boston)  remarks,  has  entirely  es- 
caped from  the  belief  that  such  an  event  is  a  judgment  of  the  Al- 
mighty, intended  to  punish  people  for  their  sins  and  to  warn  them 
of  a  more  dreadful  doom  if  they  do  not  repent.  "  Such  a  calam- 
ity," bluntly  asserts  The  Presbyterian  Banner  (Pittsburg),  "has 
no  connection  with  human  sin,  but  is  cosmic  in  its  origin."  "  Un- 
doubtedly the  cause  was  purely  physical,"  says  The  Baptist  Com- 
monwealth (Philadelphia),  which  considers  the  opposite  idea  that 
it  was  a  punishment  from  God  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of 
the  city  "not  at  all  satisfactory."  For,  as  this  paper  naively  re- 
marks, very  wicked  as  San  Francisco  was,  "  it  is  not  the  only  city 
of  its  kind."  Nor,  moreover,  was  it  the  only  sufferer,  since  "  the 
earthquake  devastated  several  small  cities  that  have  not  been  at 
all  corrupt."  This  would  not  have  happened,  argues  The  Com- 
monwealth, if  God  had  singled  out  San  Francisco  for  punishment. 
"'Was  it  a  judgment  on  San  Francisco?"  asks  Ziorfs  Herald 
<Methodist,  Boston),  and  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  question  can 
not  be  answered  by  any  human  wisdom  at  present  at  command." 
The  same  non-committal  position  is  taken  by  The  Michigan 
Christian  Advocate  (Methodist,  Detroit),  which  says: 

"To  say  that  the  disaster  which  overtook  San  Francisco  was  a 
divine  visitation  on  account  of  its  sins  is  to  presume  to  know  more 
than  any  mortal  does.  Some  affect  to  believe  that  Chicago  and 
New  York  will  soon  be  overthrown  in  the  same  way.  When  they 
are,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  the  prophets  of  vengeance  to  claim 
a  superhuman  power  of  forecast." 

Even  more  indefinite  are  the  words  of  the  New  York  Observer 
(Evangelical):  "It  might  be  hasty  and  unwarrantable  to  call  the 
disaster  a  special  retributive  providence,  but  it  is  not  impossible 
that  it  may  have  been  in  some  sense  a  visitation  of  divine  judg- 
ment." To  The  Lutheran  Observer  (Lancaster)  this  heartrending 
disaster  is  "  part  of  the  awful  problem  of  human  suffering — a  prob- 
lem whose  solution  only  God  can  show  us  when  our  eyes  are 
cleared  of  all  earthly  mists."  The  Signs  of  the  Times  (Seventh 
Day  Adventist,  Mountain  View,  Cal.)  recognizes  in  the  earth- 
quake another  premonition  of  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord. 

We  find  the  famous  evangelist,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Torrey,  and  the 
editor  of  The  New  World,  a  Roman  Catholic  weekly  of  Chicago, 
united  in  the  view  that  the  disaster  was  sent  by  God  as  a  direct 
punishment  to  "the  great  and  wicked  city  of  San  Francisco." 
"  It  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  wickedest  cities  in  this  country,"  says 
Dr.  Torrey,  "  and  the  Lord  has  taken  a  solemn  way  of  speaking 
to  its  inhabitants."     Says  The  ATew  World: 

"God  rules  in  the  storm,  the  volcanic  eruption,  the  tidal  wave, 
and  the  earthquake.  He  is  the  Lord  and  Master  of  nature  and 
its  laws,  as  well  as  of  the  supernatural  sphere.  But  the  pygmy 
ministers  of  Chicago  in  their  vapid,  and  to  some  extent  blasphe- 
mous, utterances  last  Sunday  morning  on  the  San  Francisco  cata- 
clysm attempted  to  dethrone  God  in  His  own  universe.  Not  even 
Tyndall,  sitting  with  crossed  legs  on  the  summit  of  the  Alpine 
Matterhorn,  contemplated  nature's  independence  of  divine  control 
to  a  more  extravagant  degree  than  our  Chicago  Protestant  divines. 
One  fellow  argued  from  the  Book  of  Job  that  God  does  not  punish 
sin  by  temporal  afflictions.  .  .  .  But  when  we  remember  that  only 
a  few  years  ago  on  Good  Friday  night  of  all  the  nights  of  the  year 
many  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  San  Francisco  assembled  together 
with  lewd  women  in  one  of  the  most  luxurious  mansions  of  the  city 


and  carried   their  hellish  orgies  so  far  that  they  kicked    the  globes 
off  the  chandeliers,  we  shall   be   inclined  at  least  to  abstain  from 
asserting  that  subterranean  gases,  '  faults,'  and  oilier  seismic  agen 
cies  were  the  principal  and  only  cause  ol  nature's  convulsions." 

Such  views  as  these  move  The  truth  Seeker  (free  thought, 
New  York)  to  satirical  comment.  They  would  attribute,  it  points 
out,  everything  bad  to  God  and  everything  good  to  man.  "It 
must  be  man  who  will  rebuild  the  city:  all  God  did  was  to  des- 
troy it."  He  shook  the  buildings  down,  set  the  (ins,  burned  peo- 
ple to  death,  broke  the  water-mains,  destroyed  the  food,  and  drove 
people  into  the  parks  where  they  caught  the  measles,  typhoid 
fever,  and  other  diseases.  "  But  God  did  not  send  the  soldiers  to 
protect  them.  That  was  Funston.  He  did  not  repair  the  water- 
mains.  That  was  the  company.  He  will  not  rebuild  the  city. 
That  is  up  to  the  steel-workers  and  carpenters."  Such,  it  urges, 
is  the  absurd  position  into  which  such  views  force  one. 

Other  papers  find  the  real  lesson  of  the  disaster  in  the  revela- 
tion it  has  afforded  of  the  ties  of  sympathy  and  help  that  bind 
this  country  and  the  whole  world  into  unity.  It  teaches  us,  says 
The  Baptist  Commonwealth,  that  "there  is  in  men  an  infinite 
amount  of  sympathy  and  brotherly  kindliness  which  only  needs  a 
great  crisis  to  call  it  into  activity." 


OUR   CHANGING    DEFINITIONS   OF    HERESY. 

I"  N  the  eighteenth  century  it  required  a  radical  philosopher  like 
J-  Hume  to  advance  such  arguments  against  the  credibility  of 
Christian  miracles  as  to-day  may  be  put  forth  by  an  Episcopal 
rector,  with  a  fair  chance  of  baffling  the  heresy-hunters  at  the  last, 
remarks  a  writer  in  The  Evening  Post,  apropos  of  the  recent  trial 
of  the  Rev.  Algernon  Crapsey.  The  churches,  the  writer  asserts, 
are  looking  for  a  definition  of  heresy  that  can  be  generally  ac- 
cepted, "  for  it  is  annoying,  to  say  the  least,  to  convene  investiga- 
ting bodies  every  year  to  define  the  offense  anew."  Dr.  Crapsey 's 
trial,  he  points  out,  will  leave  the  Episcopal  Church  practically 
where  it  was  before  in  the  matter,"  except  that  in  Bishop  Walker's 
jurisdiction  it  will  be  decided  either  that  the  miracles  of  the  Bible 
must  be  accepted  or  that  they  may  be  rejected."  However,  he 
adds,  it  will  serve  to  show  that  what  was  heresy  yesterday  is  not 
necessarily  heresy  to-day.     We  read  further : 

"  As  compared  with  the  published  utterances  of  Heber  Newton, 
Dr.  Crapsey's  statements  do  not  seem  to  be  extreme,  tho  they 
mark  a  distinct  advance  in  frankness  from  the  day  Bishop  Gray 
'deposed  '  Bishop  Colonso  for  attempting  to  question  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  words  are  much  more  specific,  too,  than  those  uttered 
by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs  in  1891,  when  he  became  professor  of 
Biblical  theology  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  which 
led  to  his  withdrawal  from  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  But  Dr. 
Briggs  found  refuge  with  the  Episcopalians,  that  church  called  by 
Phillips  Brooks 'the  roomiest  church  in  America.'  Whether  the 
denomination  that  refused  to  consider  charges  against  Heber 
Newton  and  welcomed  Dr.  Briggs  will  decide  to  retain  Dr.  Crap- 
sey must  depend  upon  the  court's  reading  of  history." 

Some  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Heber  Newton  gave  up  his  rector- 
ship of  All  Souls'  Church  to  go  to  Leland  Stanford  University, 
the  New  York  Sun  commented  in  part  as  follows: 

"  The  religious  views  expressed  so  boldly  by  Dr.  Newton  which 
aroused  so  loud  a  protest  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago  have  no  longer 
the  novelty  they  then  had.  The  conclusions  of  the  'higher  criti- 
cism '  of  the  Bible,  which  in  general  maybe  said  to  have  furnished 
the  basis  for  them,  have  since  affected  very  profoundly  the  teach- 
ings of  Protestant  churches  very  extensively,  and  they  are  accepted 
if  not  actually  propagated  by  professors  in  practically  all  their 
leading  theological  schools.  Thus  the  religious  public  has  become 
accustomed  to  views  which  provoked  astonishment  and  resent- 
ment when  they  began  to  be  proclaimed  so  frankly  by  Dr.  New- 
ton. Outraged  by  this  indication  of  indifference  to  the  ancient 
faith,  Dr.  De  Costa  went  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Encouraged  by  it,  Dr.  Briggs,  so  notable  as  an  expounder  of  the 
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'  higher  criticism,'  passed   from  Presbyterianism   to  receive  holy 
orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church." 

"The  modern  'heretic,'  "  remarks  The  Post,  "is  becoming,  like 
the  modern  sociological  investigator,  almost  too  common  to  at- 
tract general  attention  or  to  draw  upon  himself  the  fires  of  the 
champions  of  the  'old  order.'  " 


SUBSIDENCE   OF  ANTICLERICALISM   IN   ITALY. 

f  T  is  quite  natural  that  La  Civilta  Cattolica  (Rome),  the  organ 
*■  of  the  Clerical  party  in  Italy,  should  look  upon  anticlericalism 
with  abhorrence,  but  it  is  interesting  to  learn  from  a  writer  in  that 
review  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  claims  of 
the  church  is  gradually  diminishing.  The  general  masses  of  the 
people,  together  with  the  governing  class,  we  are  told,  all  accept 
and  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  church  in  Italy.  The  good 
sense  of  Italians  is  triumphing,  says  the  anonymous  writer,  over 
all  anticlerical  prejudices.     To  quote  : 

"  If  we  except  the  army  of  crazy  freemasons,  the  horde  of 
paganizing  idealists,  and  the  host  of  Socialists,  more  or  less  scien- 
tific in  their  theories,  we  shall  find  that  not  only  the  main  classes 
of  people  are  faithful  to  the  traditions  and  practises  of  religion 
inherited  f'om  their  forefathers,  but  also  the  most  cultivated 
classes,  and  the  men  who  take  the  chief  part  in  the  government  of 
the  country,  however  they  may  be  divided  on  other  questions, 
theoretical  or  political,  acknowledge  in  general  the  importance  of 
religion  as  a  principle  of  moral  sanity,  civil  stability,  national 
unity,  and  social  equilibrium." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  give  the  reasons  on  which  he  bases  these 
statements.  He  says  that  the  political  unification  of  Italy  has 
satisfied  men's  minds  and  diverted  them  from  acts  and  utterances 
of  ecclesiastical  persecution.  He  adds  that  the  fear  of  revolution- 
ary anarchism,  the  example  of  French  decadence  under  anticleri- 
cal influences,  together  with  the  prosperity  and  power  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Germanic  races,  whose  constitution  and  law  have  a 
religious  basis,  work  on  the  Italian  mind,  and  turn  Italians  to  look 
to  the  church  and  its  teachings  as  the  only  safe  place  of  refuge. 
To  quote  further: 

"  The  decadence  of  anticlericalism  is  manifested  more  plainly  in 
the  latter  times,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  active  arena 
of  administrative  and  political  life,  where  in  former  times  there 
was  manifested  the  greatest  hostility  to  any  religious  influence 
whatever.  And  the  following  may  be  stated  as  the  causes  of  the 
change.  The  anticlerical  agitation  which  preceded  the  unification 
of  Italy  has  naturally  died  away  on  the  completion  of  that  unifica- 
tion, and  in  public  life  a  very  natural  instinct  and  feeling  have  arisen 
that  the  church  and  state  should  be  welded  together  by  a  sort  of 
moral  cohesion.  The  anarchistic  propaganda  of  Socialism  with 
its  revolutionary  and  antimilitaristic  war-cry  have  driven  the  well- 
balanced  and  pacific  minds  of  the  Italians  to  band  together  the 
conservative  forces  of  the  country,  in  order  to  promote  a  reaction 
against  the  subversive  tendencies  of  these  destructive  movements. 
Public  opinion  has  also  been  affected  by  the  sight  of  anticlerical 
France  and  her  decadence ;  while  the  progress  of  Anglo-Saxon 
nations  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  Catholic  Germany  have  resulted 
in  delivering  official  and  lay  Italy  from  that  miserable  bondage 
under  which  for  more  than  a  century  Italians  were  led  to  believe 
that  they  could  not  safely  follow  their  own  religious  instincts,  but 
must  adopt  the  extravagant  theories  of  France.  Thus  Italians 
have  recovered  the  liberty  they  had  lost  of  showing  themselves 
spontaneously  devoted  as  a  Catholic  nation  to  the  cause  of  the 
church." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  anticlericalism  is  really  nothing  more 
than  a  result  of  Jacobin  and  atheistic  teaching  in  science  and 
politics.  He  cites  an  article  of  Professor  Lombroso  in  which  that 
famous  criminologist  sets  out  to  expose  the  dangers  of  clericalism. 
He  also  quotes  from  a  discourse  of  Professor  Morello  which  was 
delivered  at  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  to  Giordano  Bruno,  the 
famous  medieval  rationalist  who  was  burned  at  the  stake  by  the 


ecclesiastical  authorities.  He  adds  that  the  ? md  sense  of  Italians 
revolts  against  the  spirit  of  anticlericalism.  To  use  his  own 
words : 

"It  is  this  Italian  good  sense  which  has  caused  many  recent 
manifestations  of  the  national  feeling  in  favor  of  religion  in  the 
state.  This  feeling  has  compelled  the  governing  classes  and  the 
higher  circles  in  the  state  to  abstain  altogether  from  acquiescing 
in  or  adopting  certain  Utopian  dreams  of  ultramontanism,  such  as 
would  imply  either  the  independence  of  church  and  state  or  the 
territorial  separation  of  the  church  and  state.  Altho  in  Italy  anti- 
clericalism is  discouraged  even  by  those  who,  while  they  do  not 
take  as  matters  of  importance  either  creed  or  decalog,  are  yet 
unwilling  that  anything  should  be  publicly  maintained  which  is 
contrary  to  the  genius,  the  character,  and  the  customs  of  the  Ital- 
ian people." 

He  concludes  by  saying  : 
,  "It  may  be  plainly  and  safely  averred  that  whosoever  feels  him- 
self to  be  a  genuine  Italian  and  sincerely  loves  his  country,  must 
join  in  the  declaration  'anticlericalism  is  our  enemy.'  Every  true 
Italian  will  feel  himself  called  upon  to  combat  every  tendency  and 
manifestation  of  the  kind  as  endangering  the  moral  and  social 
unity  of  the  nation,  which  is  the  principal  condition  on  which  the 
real  prosperity  is  to  be  won." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  WORKING  MAN. 

"  '  I  "HE  hour  that  has  witnessed  the  entrance  of  the  Labor  party 
■*■  upon  a  career  of  decisive  political  influence,"  laments  the 
London  Guardian  (Church  of  England),  "  has  found  that  party 
uninspired  by  any  specially  religious  ideal. "  This  fact  gives  pecul- 
iar timeliness  and  interest  to  a  new  volume  of  essays  having  the 
title  "  Christianity  and  the  Working  Class,"  and  edited  by  Mr. 
George  Haw.  The  eleven  essays  are  by  English  clergymen  and 
laymen  closely  engaged  in  the  problems  of  the  life  and  religious 
needs  of  the  working  class.  On  some  points  all  the  writers  are 
agreed.  All,  as  The  Guardian  points  out,  confess  that  there  is  a 
cleavage  between  the  beliefs  and  sympathies  of  the  working  man 
and  what  he  finds  or  thinks  he  finds  in  the  Christianity  of  the 
church  ;  and  nearly  all  agree  that  the  cleavage  is  serious  and  goes 
very  deep.  Nearly  all,  again,  admit  that  the  working  man  is  re- 
pelled by  the  churches  because  of  the  gap  he  discerns  between 
their  preaching  and  their  practise.     Says  The  Guardian  : 

"  This  accusation  of  hypocrisy  turns  almost  always  on  questions 
of  social  reform  or  of  some  outstanding  inequality  or  injustice 
which  the  church  is  believed  to  be  able  to  set  right.  The  words 
of  a  few  of  the  writers  are  very  bitter  and  burning  on  points  like 
these  ;  and,  to  cite  one  instance,  we  can  not  but  feel  that  Mr. 
George  Lansbury,  in  his  frank  indictment  of  certain  blemishes  in 
current  Christian  practise,  has  much  right  on  his  side.  Rut  altho 
the  church's  social  activity  is  a  most  important  aspect  of  her 
work,  it  is  not  the  only  aspect,  even  if  it  is  the  only  thing  that 
seems  to  matter  to  the  working  man.  That  is  just  the  significance 
of  this  book,  and  the  reason  why  we  do  well  to  listen  and  learn 
from  it.  It  is  written  to  show  us  what  the  working  man  is  actually 
thinking  about  us.  We  may  feel  as  we  read  that  he  is  sometimes 
forgetful,  and  often  curiously  unobservant,  or  prone  only  to  ob- 
serve what  displeases  him.  That  is  another  matter.  At  least  he 
has  his  definite  objections  against  the  ways  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  of  other  Christian  bodies,  and  in  these  essays  we  are  told 
what  those  objections  are.  They  are  sufficiently  serious,  and 
from  his  point  of  view  justifiable,  to  explain  the  coldness  and  shy- 
ness of  which  all  clergy  and  church-workers  are  distressfully 
conscious. 

"Yet  there  is  a  brighter  side  which  we  are  also  allowed  to  see. 
With  one  voice  all  the  essayists  tell  us  that  it  is  against  certain 
expressions  of  Christianity,  but  not  against  Christianity  itself,  that 
the  working  classes  are  prejudiced.  The  name  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
had  in  almost  universal  reverence  among  them ;  the  gospel  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  admired  and  in  a  measure  believed 
in." 

The  Christian  Commonwealth  (Independent,  London)  maintains 
that  the  real  lesson  of  "  this  extraordinary  new  book  "  is  that  the 
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■working  classes  are  "turning  away  from  the  churches  straight 
to  Christ."  The  book  has  evoked  almost  as  much  comment  in 
this  country  as  in  England.  "Are  we  in  the  lirst  swirl  of  the 
rapids  above  the  Niagara  whose  distant  roar  tends  rather  to  lull 
us  to  sleep  than  to  rouse  us  to  the  possibilities  and  perils  of  the 
not  distant  future?"  asks  The  Christian  Register  (Unitarian,  Bos- 
ton), which  adds:  "The  movement  that  passes  from  an  ideal  to  a 
religion  for  the  masses  is  akin  to  the  great  forces  of  nature.  .  .  . 
It  is  both  destructive  and  creative."  The  Congregationalist  (Bos- 
ton) thinks  that  "  Christian  truth  and  life  are  suffering  loss  to-day 
from  too  much  talk  about  the  church's  relation  to  the  labor  prob- 
lem," as  tho  Christianity  had  a  peculiar  mission  for  any  particular 
class.  The  Churchman  (Protestant  Episcopal,  New  York)  says 
editorially  : 

"The  problem,  tho  differing  somewhat  in  its  conditions,  is  ours 
also.  .  .  .  The  causes  of  the  alienation  are  much  the  same  in  Eng- 
land as  in  America.  The  remedy  is  the  same  everywhere — a  re- 
turn to  Christian  fellowship,  to  a  more  faithful  following  of  our 
Lord 

"What  Mr.  Haw  says  of  the  attitude  of  the  laboring  classes  is 
probably  true  of  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  rich  and  poor,  employed 
and  unemployed.  The  vast  majority  of  men  even  in  Christian 
lands  would  probably  say  that  they  do  not  look  primarily  to  organ- 
ized Christianity  for  helpful,  self-sacrificing  fellowship.  The 
judgment  may  be  too  sweeping,  but  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
foundation  in  fact,  it  is  the  most  damaging  that  could  be  made." 

Or  ;  of  the  contributors  to  Mr.  Haw's  volume  is  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  Labor  Representation  Com- 
mittee. He  argues  that  the  churches  should  seek  to  destroy  the 
great  social  defects  of  our  day  and  to  demonstrate  the  "adapta- 
bility of  Christianity  to  the  complete  chapter  of  human  life."  He 
says  in  part : 

"  I  admit  freely  that,  primarily,  the  mission  of  the  churches  is  to 
redeem  the  world  and  bring  peace  to  the  individual  soul  through 
surrender  to  Christ,  but  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  churches 
should  not  be  with  a  future  state  of  existence.  Rather  should  they 
be  concerned  with  this  world.  Their  mission  should  be  to  bring 
to  pass  here  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace,  and  to  carry 
redemption  into  our  social  relationships 

"  Having  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  moral  and  spiritual 
and  the  social  and  economic  conditions,  how  essential  it  is  that 
the  churches  should  ever  be  seeking  to  regulate,  humanize,  and 
change  environment  for  the  promotion  of  the  common  good  ! 
Recognizing  the  common  good  as  the  true  Christian  guide  in  social 
and  economic  progress,  they  should  assist  as  far  as  practicable  in 
creating  laws  and  institutions,  not  for  the  continuance  of  vested 
interests  or  selfish  monopolies,  but  with  an  eye  fixed  steadily  on 
the  promotion  of  the  common  good. 

"  We  labor  men  are  not  unmindful  of  the  vast  amount  of  effort 
the  churches  are  making:  visiting  the  sick,  clothing  the  naked, 
feeding  the  hungry,  comforting  the  sorrowing.  What  we  deplore 
is  the  fact  that,  coincident  with  such  relief,  the  churches  have  not 
attempted  to  get  at  the  root-cause  of  all  the  evil  and  distress.  If 
they  would  display  the  same  amount  of  energy  in  seeking  to  erad- 
icate from  our  collective  life  the  evil  it  contains,  that  they  have 
shown  in  seeking  to  deliver  the  individual  life  from  sin,  there 
would  have  been  less  call  for  their  relief  work.  The  people  are 
longing  as  never  before  to  be  delivered  from  oppressive  social 
anomalies,  and  if  only  the  churches  would  bring  their  vast  and 
varied  machinery  to  operate  against  these  evils  much  might  be 
accomplished,  and  the  gratitude  and  cooperation  of  the  multitude 
secured." 

The  churches,  says  Mr.  Haw,  have  ceased  to  speak  the  language 
of  the  people,  who,  meanwhile  see  them  "clinging  to  men-made 
forms  and  men-made  traditions,  and  quarreling  over  these  trump- 
ery things." 

Mr.  Haw  himself  believes  that  "the  people  are  destined  to 
breathe  a  new  life  into  the  churches,"  and  that  "  the  indifference 
of  the  people  to  Christianity  is  but  the  reflection  of  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  churches  to  Christianity."  And  that,  says  The  Church- 
fnan,  seems  to  be  the  general  burden  of  the  eleven  writers  whose 
essays  he  has  gathered. 


POSSIBILITY   OF   AN    AMERICAN    "BLACK 

POPE." 

IN  view  of  the  active  part  taken  by  the  late  Lather  Martin,  gen- 
eral of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  the  campaign  waged  at  Rome 
six  or  seven  years  ago  against  what  was  called  "Americanism"  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  many  will  probably  read  with  surprise  the 
current  rumors  that  his  successor  will  be  an  American.  Because 
of  the  enormous  influence  that  the  head  of  the  Jesuit  order  is  said 
to  exercise  in  the  affairs  of  the  Vatican,  and  because  he  is  always 
garbed  in  black,  whereas  the  Pontiff  wears  white,  the  holder  of 
that  office  is  very  often  spoken  of  as  the  "  Black  Pope."  The  late 
Father  Martin  was  a  Spaniard.  A  cabled  despatch  to  the  Pitts- 
burg Observer  (Roman  Catholic)  names  two  Americans  either  of 
whom,  it  is  said,  may  succeed  Father  Martin.  These  are  Father 
Alfred  Moertens,  the  procurator-general  of  the  Jesuit  order,  and 
Father  Meyer,  the  American  secretary  of  the  late  general.  We 
learn  further  from  this  despatch  : 

"Within  the  last  few  years  the  Jesuit  order  has  made  great 
progress  in  the  United  States,  and  it  now  holds  enormous  proper- 
ties in  many  of  the  American  cities.  For  this  reason  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  appoint  a  special  secretary  for 
America  to  assist  the  general,  so  that  the  business  transacted  with 
the  members  of  the  order  in  that  country  might  be  undertaken 
with  full  knowledge  of  prevailing  conditions 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  Jesuit  provinces  in  America 
are  directly  depending  from  Italian  provinces,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Jesuits  in  San  Francisco,  whose  head  province  is  Turin. 
Thus  it  is  seen  why  the  election  of  a  new  'Black  Pope  '  is  exciting 
so  much  interest  here  at  the  present  moment. 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  election  of  an  American  Jesuit  as  gen- 
eral of  the  order  will  cause  the  erection  of  several  additional 
American  provinces  without  dependence  from  Italian  provincial 
superiors." 

The  method  of  electing  a  new  general  of  the  order  is  described 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  where  we  read : 

"The  election  of  a  general  is  accomplished  in  a  thoroughly 
democratic  manner,  every  full-fledged  member  of  the  order  hav- 
ing a  voice  in  the  selection.  Each  province — and  there  are  several 
in  every  country — sends  three  of  the  oldest  priests,  including  the 
provincial,  to  the  General  Congregation,  which  is  usually  held  in 
Rome.  This  congregation  elects  the  general,  the  ballots  being 
secret  and  the  voting  is  as  guarded  as  that  for  the  election  of  a 
pope.  The  American  Jesuits  in  the  Western  and  Eastern  prov- 
inces will  hold  their  'congregations'  in  July.  The  New  York- 
Maryland  Province  Congregation  will  be  held  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  College,  in  this  city.  Father  Hanselmann,  the  present 
provincial,  and  two  other  priests  will  be  sent  to  Rome  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  New  York-Marlyand  Province. 

"When  the  general  has  been  elected  he  selects  a  priest,  usually 
the  oldest  in  years  and  experience,  to  be  vicar-general  at  his  death. 
No  one  ever  knows  who  this  vicar-general  will  be  until  the  general 
is  dead.  At  his  election  the  general  places  in  an  envelope  the 
name  of  the  person  he  wishes  to  be  vicar-general.  This  envelope 
is  opened  at  his  death,  and  the  person  named  rules  the  order  until 
the  election.  Father  Ruggero  Freddi  is  the  present  vicar-general. 
His  selection  was  recently  confirmed  by  the  Pope." 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

The  Christian  Patriot  (Madras,  India),  while  admitting  that  the  progressive 
national  movement  in  China  "  now  synchronizes  with  an  overt  dislike  of  Chris- 
tianity," goes  on  to  say:  "  But  this,  we  are  convinced,  is  only  temporary.  The 
Chinese  people  are  now  passing  through  the  first  stage  of  their  moral  emancipa- 
tion; the  culminating  point  will  be  reached  when  they  discover  for  themselves 
that  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  lasting  and  potent  civilization  is  the  Christian 
life.    Till  then  we  have  to  wait  in  patience." 

Recent  despatches  from  Rome  state  that  the  Holy  See  has  definitely  settled 
the  question  of  the  division  of  the  $7,000,000  paid  by  the  United  States  for  the 
friar  lands  in  the  Philippines,  having  decided  that  the  interest  shall  be  divided 
into  three  separate  sums  and  be  distributed  yearly  by  the  Vatican,  one  to  the 
Philippine  dioceses,  according  to  their  need;  another  to  the  institutions  erected 
by  the  religious  orders  in  the  Philippines ;  and  the  third  to  the  orders,  largely  for 
their  missions  in  the  Far  East  and  also  to  support  the  aged  friars  who  were  in  the 
Philippines. 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


PANDORA'S    BOX   IN    RUSSIA. 

'  I  "HE  lid  of  Pandora's  box  has  been  raised  in  Russia,  say  the 
*■       critics  of  the  new  Douma.  and  all  the  promised  blessings 
have   flown   away,  tho   hope   may  still   be   lying  at  the   bottom. 
Others,  like  Mr.  H.  Korwin  Milewski,  who  writes  in  the  Corre- 
spondant  (Paris),  think  that  the  new  Russian   Parliament  is  Pan- 
dora's box,  but  without  the  hope.     In  this  connection  Mr.  Milew- 
ski  asks   whether   Russia    is   now    to  be  reckoned 
among  the   constitutional  and   parliamentary  coun- 
tries, and  gives  us  his  idea  of  the  probable  character 
of   the   parliamentary  proceedings   in   the   new  as- 
sembly.    Russia's   progress    toward    constitutional- 
ism, he  tells  us,  is  a  burning  topic  of  discussion  in 
Russia.      Most   of   the   doctrinaires   aver    that    no 
substantial  advantages  have  yet  been  gained.     To 
which  it  is  replied  that,  altho  Russia  has  no  written 
constitution,    and   the   Czar   alone   can   modify  the 
"fundamental  laws  "of  the  nation,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  England  has   no  written   constitution, 
and  the  very  existence   of  the  Douma  modifies  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  autocracy.     Russia  is  un- 
doubtedly a  constitutional  country,  he  thinks.      He 
laughs  at  the  subtlety  of  the  Russian  doctrinaires 
and  sketches  the  character  of  the  Douma  debates  in  these  terms : 

"  We  may  of  course  be  sure  that  the  Douma,  composed  as  it  is 
of  doctrinaires  and  rustics,  will  scarcely  be  found  equal  to  the 
crushing  responsibility  which  is  laid  upon  it,  and  that  its  ddbut 
will  not  be  particularly  fertile  of  results.  We  must  expect  to  see 
a  great  deal  of  time  wasted  in  barren  disputes,  in  the  discussion  of 
first  principles.  From  old  Rousseau,  who  is  not  yet  quite  out  of 
fashion  in  Russia,  to  Henry  George,  we  shall  find  all  the  big 
sophists  and  cranks  of  social  science  represented  on  the  rostrum  of 
the  Douma.  Unless  a  man  has  attended  a  serious  discussion  or 
debate  of  Russian  'Intellectuals'  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
ceive how  strange  a  mania  these  creatures  have  for  the  investiga- 
tion of 'first  principles.'  Tell  a  Russian  doctrinaire  you  have  a 
toothache,  he  is  almost  certain  to  remark,  'Sir,  let  us  first  define 
"tooth"  and  "ache."'" 

He  hazards  no  positive  prediction  as  to  the  future,  but  con- 
cludes : 
"  Russia  is  at  this  moment  in  the  position  of  a  woman  who  at 


among  other  things,  open,  not  Pandora's  box,  but  the  cash-boxes 
of  the  European  financiers,  altho  it  may  result  in  the  retirement 
of  Count  Witte.     Thus: 

"  A  heaven-born  statesman  would  hardly,  perhaps,  retire  when 
the  first  representative  assembly  in  his  country  meets;  but  if  the 
Douma,  hedged  about  with  restrictions  as  it  is,  proves  to  be  deci- 
sively hostile  to  the  present  Government  it  might  become  incon- 
venient to  the  Prime  Minister.  At  present  the  omens  are  scarcely 
favorable  to  this  assembly,  which  is  struggling  into  existence  under 
such  difficulties.  The  Government  will,  no  doubt,  be  satisfied 
with  the  mere  fact  that  it  exists.     A  new  Russian  loan,  as  to  which 


INTERIOR   OF  THE    DOUMA   CHAMBER. 

some  particulars  come  from  Berlin,  is  soon  to  be  put  upon  the 
market;  and  its  chances  will  be  very  much  bettered  if  Russia  is 
able  to  show  that  she  has  even  the  shadow  of  a  parliament.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  all  well-wishers  to  Russia  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  Empire  hope  that  the  Douma  may  prove  itself  effective. 
The  beginnings  of  constitutional  life  in  Russia  are  in  its  hands, 
and,  sorely  as  it  is  likely  to  be  thwarted,  it  may  still  be  able  to 
vindicate  for  the  people  a  far  more  important  voice  in  affairs." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


COUNTING   THE   VOTES   IN   THE   DOUMA    ELECTION. 

the  altar  is  committing  her  future  to  the  care  of  an  unknown  man. 
The  country  is  risking  the  greatest  stakes  she  has  ever  risked  in 
her  history,  but  the  time  has  come  when  she  must  risk  something." 

The  London  Times  looks  upon  the  matter  in  a  much  more  prac- 
tical  manner  and   thinks   that   the   opening  of  the  Douma  will, 


Russia's  Sentence  on  Count  Witte.— That  Count 
Witte  resigns  as  the  head  of  Russian  Government  is  a  surprise  to 
nobody.  When  once  the  people  had  an  opportunity  at  the  Douma 
elections  to  express  their  opinions,  says  Die  Neue  Gesellschaft,  the 
Socialist  weekly  of  Berlin,  the  fate  of  the  Witte  party,  the  party  of 
Durnovo,  the  party  of  the  bureaucracy,  was  sealed.  Witte  could 
no  longer  live  in  a  parliamentary  atmosphere  than  a  mouse  in  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  "The  returns  from  the  elec- 
tion bureaus,"  says  the  paper  above  cited,  "have 
decreed  the  damnation  of  Witte  and  his  followers." 
The  policy  of  imprisonment,  murder,  and  compul- 
sory subjugation  has  utterly  failed.  The  peasantry, 
in  whose  loyalty  to  the  Czar  Witte  trusted,  have 
turned  like  the  proverbial  worm.  The  instruments 
of  autocratic  tyranny  have  proved  to  be  the  nurses, 
tutors,  and  teachers  of  liberty.     To  quote  : 

"  There  is  something  of  comic  irony  in  the  drama 
which  is  now  being  enacted  in  Russian  politics.  The 
best  agitator  of  freedom  among  the  peasantry  has 
been  the  government  of  Witte  with  its  armed  agents 
of  compulsion  and  arrest.  The  prison  has  proved 
to  be  the  high  school  of  the  revolution,  the  place  of 
retirement  in  which  the  revolutionary  agents  could 
plead  with  the  peasants  unmolested.  Ar.d  these  high 
schools  were  constantly  being  refilled.  We  need  only 
cite  the  fact  that  in  one  government  alone,  during  the 
last  three  months,  five  thousand  peasants  were  ar- 
rested and  confined.  The  peasants,  to  whom,  in  the 
stress  of  winter,  state  support  was  not  unwelcome,  would  volun- 
tarily come  to  the  magistrate  and  report  themselves  as  under 
arrest,  until  he  cried  out:  'Go  to  the  devil!  We  have  no  more 
room  ! '  The  fruit  of  these  imprisonments  and  the  education  of 
the  peasant  which  resulted  from  them  have  proved  a  costly  matter 
in  the  Douma  elections  to  Witte  and  his  government." 
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IS  THIS   MR.  CLEMENCEAU'S   VINDICATION? 

"  T)ELLETAN  has  sown  the  wind  ;  others  must  reap  the  whirl 
-f        wind,"  was  the  declaration  of  the   French  press  over  the 
condition  of  things  at  the  arsenal  of  Toulon,  under  the  influence 
of  the  ex-Minister  of  Marine  referred  to.     Mr.  Clemenceau  has 
reaped  the  whirlwind,  and  has  even  been  credited  with  calling  it 
up.     It  is  indeed  only  recently  that  he  seems  to  have  taken   in 
earnest  his  own   words  to 
the  strikers  at  Lens,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Paris  Matin  : 
"  You  stand  behind  a  barri- 
cade ;    I  am  in   front  of  it. 
1 1  is  my  duty  to  keep  order. 
I  am   put  here    to  oppose 
all  your  efforts."     He  has 
kept  order  at  Paris,  Brest, 
Lens,     Lyons,    Marseilles, 
and  Bordeaux  on  the  dread- 
ed ist  of  May.     If  we  are 
to  believe   the  French  pa- 
pers, the   Minister  of   the 
Interior  was  compelled  by 
Messrs.    Sarrien.  Etienne, 
Thomson,  and  Bourgeois  to 
keep  order  in    the   capital 
at  any  cost,  lest  the  Mon- 
archists  and    Bonapartists 
should   take   advantage  of 
his  laxity  to  raise  an  inter- 
pellation against  him.     But 
Clemenceau    is    still    held 
responsible  for  the  revolu- 
tionary fire-damp  that  fills 
the    air.      Revolution,    in- 
deed, if  we  can  believe  the  French  press  in  its  current  utterances,  is 
a  thing  lightly  to  be  spoken  of  and  almost  lightly  regarded   in 
France.     It  is  at  any  rate  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  publicists  and 
journalists.     Mr.  Thiers  used  to  say  that  "  if  the  French  Republic 
should  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  demagogs,  it  would  soon  come 
to  an  end  in  blood  or  imbecility."     According  to  various  French 
papers,  the  Republic  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  succession  of 


LOUIS    LEPINE. 


Prefect  of  Police,  who  kept  order  in  Paris 
on  May  Day.  His  officers  were  so  active  that 
he  was  himself  arrested  by  mistake. 


FRENCH   PILOTS   OF  A   STORMY  TIME. 


demagogs,  ministerial  and  parliamentary.  The  Figaro  (Paris), 
commenting  upon  all  the  rioting  and  disorder  in  the  North,  at 
Pas-de-Calais,  Lens,  I.ievin.  Denain,  Isere,  and  Toulon,  in  which 
many  have  been  killed,  says: 

"The  expression 'class  struggles  '  has  become  something  more 
than  an  idle  word  roared  out  by  demagogic  orators.  The  people 
have  ended  by  taking  seriously  the  words  of  politicians  who 
roused  their  passions  merely  for  the  sake  of  securing  their  votes, 

The  revolutionaries  of  to- 
day have  profited  largely 
from  the  support  given 
them  by  the  parliamentary 
Socialists.  They  have  ex- 
ploited without  scruple 
their  alliance  with  men  like 
Combes  and  Pelletan,  but 
they  are  no  longer  content- 
ed with  half  measures. 
What  they  desire  is  civil 
war  and  pillage.  In  face  oi 
these  genuine  insurgents, 
implacable  enemies  of  so- 
ciety, one  policy  only  is  to 
be  adopted,  that  of  force  in 
maintaining  order  at  any 
cost." 

Of  course  the  proper  offi- 
cer foi  maintaining  civil 
order  is  Mr.  Clemenceau, 
and  he,  we  are  told,  has 
hitherto  tried  to  conciliate 
the  people,  for  political  rea- 
sons, by  forbidding  the  sol- 
diers to  fire  upon  or  saber 
them.  But  of  Mr.  Clemen- 
ceau the  Journal  des  Dd- 
bats  (Paris)  declares : 


GEORGES  CLEMENCEAU. 

"His  dread  of  meeting  his  responsibilities 
has  brought  us  to  the  threshold  of  revolu- 
tion." 


"  People  have  at  last  taken  the  measure  of  Mr.  Clemenceau.  His 
dread  of  meeting  his  responsibilities  has  brought  us  to  the  thresh- 
old of  revolution.  His  doughty  words  led  people  to  think  him  a  man 
of  action.  To-day  he  stands  revealed  as  a  man  more  helpless  and 
irresolute  than  any  of  those  ministers  whom,  during  his  long  career, 
he  has  so  bitterly  denounced  for  failures  real  or  imaginary." 

The    Gaulois    (Paris)  plainly   declares   that   in   the   multiplied 


NOBODY   WANTS   TO 


HOLD   THE   BEAR. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin.) 


THE   POWER    DIVIDED    BETWEEN    THE   CZAR  AND   THE    PEOPLE. 

One  has  the  power  to  hang;  the  other  to  be  hanged. 

—Pischiet.'o  (  Turin.), 
NOT  ENOUGH  ROPE,  AND  TOO  MUCH. 
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strikes  and  insurrections  and  the  acts  of  murder,  pillage,  and  incen- 
diarism which  accompany  them  in  many  departments  of  France, 
revolution  has  actually  broken  out  and  men  like  Jaur^s.  who  in- 
cited them,  will  be  their  first  victims.     To  quote : 

"The  revolution  is  now  under  way  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  soon  it  will  assume  definite  and  organized  operation.  We 
have  always  said  to  Mr.  Jaures  and  to  his  followers  that  this  would 
happen  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  monster  they  have  conjured 
up  would  devour  them." 

The  Figaro  (Paris)  says  that  catastrophe  is  succeeding  catas- 


THE    LINING    TO   THE    CLOUD    AT   NAPLES. 
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BOSCOTRECASE. 

Vineyard  Destroyed  by  Lava  Stream. 

trophe.  Naples  is  buried  in  lava,  San  Francisco  in  an  earth- 
quake, and  France  in  revolution.  The  Temps  (Paris)  laughs  at 
Mr.  Clemenceau,  who  goes  to  the  scene  of  riot  without  any  plan 
of  action.  It  declares  that  he  is  simply  a  man  "  whose  gift  or  fail- 
ing it  is  to  be  insensible  to  physical  fear  "  and  who  is  "  anxious  to 
be  on  the  spot  when  stones  and  brickbats  are  showered  upon  the 
soldiers  and  gendarmes,  who  are  ordered  to  make  no  retaliation." 
In  the  same  strain  the  Liberie"  (Paris)  sneeringly  remarks  that 
Mr.  Clemenceau  always  covered  a  hand  of  steel  with  velvet,  but 
now  the  velvet  has  become  so  very  thick  that  the  steel  is  not  felt. 
Even  the  tntransigeant  (Paris)  joins  in  the  chorus  of  mockery  and 
■execration  as  follows: 

"If  the  moment  were  not  so  serious,  what  ironical  reflections 
would  be  suggested  by  this  Minister  of  the  Interior  who  believed 
himself  master  of  the  situation  and  whom  circumstances  have  so 
completely  surprised  and  disconcerted.  And  now  he  is  again 
starting  for  Lens,  where  he  innocently  believes  that  his  presence 
will  settle  everything.  Can  he  bring  back  to  life  the  soldiers 
killed  in  the  riots?" 

All  the  French  journals  advocate  vigorous  measures,  and  de- 
clare that  the  army  is  now  the  sole  reliance  of  France  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  public  life  and  liberties.  Yet  Mr.  Clemenceau  as- 
sured the  strikers  of  the  Pas-de-Calais  that  he  would  handle  them 
"as  if  he  loved  them,"  and  no  soldiers  should  be  sent  against 
them.  For  this  he  is  now  being  blamed  by  the  French  papers. 
The  London  Times,  however,  more  reasonably  and  cautiously 
remarks : 

"  The  Opposition  have  never  failed  to  urge  republican  govern- 
ments to  put  down  strikes  with  military  aid,  their  design  being  the 
very  obvious  one  of  withdrawing  popular  support  from  the  Minis- 
try. Then  there  is  the  great  bulk,  not  of  labor,  but  of  moderate 
and  middle-class  opinion,  which  was  to  be  reckoned  with.  Any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  serious  industrial  struggle,  in  which  mili- 
tary force  had  to  be  largely  employed,  might  well  alarm  a  consid- 
erable section  of  this  opinion  and  throw  it  into  the  arms  of  the 
reactionaries." — Translations  made  for  The  LITERARY  Digest. 


ERE  is  something  that  is  joyous  in  every  calamity,"  says 
le  London  Times  correspondent  at  Naples,  quoting  the  old 
French  proverb  with  regard  to  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  the  worst 
that  has  been  known  since  Pliny  saw  and  described  the  black  col- 
umn rising  "  like  a  tree  from  the  crater,  and  spreading  branches" 
that  shed  death  and  desolation  over  the  shores  of  Parthenope. 
Says  a  writer  in  the  Minerva  (Rome): 

"  In  the  cantons  of  Vesuvius,  in  those  lands  kissed  by  the  sun, 
which  up  to  yesterday  reposed  peacefully  on  the  flanks  of  the 
sleeping  giant,  now  death  and  desolation  reign— Ottaiano  and  San 
Giuseppe  destroyed  and  buried  ;  Boscotrecase  cut  in  two  by  a  lava 
stream  ;  houses  and  churches  laid  in  ruins  at  Torre  del  Greco,  at 
Bosco  Marino,  and  in  other  places;  human  victims  by  the  hun- 
dred; thousands  of  families  plunged  in  grief  and  ruin;  and,  all 
around,  scenes  of  panic,  superstition,  and  despair.  .  .  .  Yet  we 
must  yield  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  brave  and  noble  soldiery 
who  once  again  have  revealed,  in  the  midst  of  this  desolation,  their 
courage  and  their  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  inspired  by  the  example 
of  the  King,  who  promptly  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster, 
and  we  predict  that  the  aid  and  assistance  which  by  a  unanimous 
impulse  of  fraternal  love  pour  in  from  all  quarters  of  Italy  will 
yield  prompt  and  sufficient  help  to  all  those  who  are  in  need  of  it." 

The  display  of  fine  human  qualities  brought  out  by  this  appal- 
ling visitation  has  claimed  the  recognition  of  the  whole  European 
press,  and  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  speaks  of  "the  heroic 
alacrity,  unwearied  effort,  and  self-devotion  of  the  military  "in 
"  doing  the  work  of  the  good  Samaritan  "  among  the  helpless  suf- 
ferers. Says  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London) :  "  The  King 
and  Queen  of  Italy  and  the  Duke  of  Aosta  have  spared  themselves 
nothing  in  their  efforts  to  help  and  hearten  the  sufferers,  and  the 
soldiers  appear  to  have  done  and  to  be  doing  splendid  service  in 
the  peaceful  mission  of  rescue  and  protection  "  ;  while  the  Pongolo 
(Naples)  reports  that  "  King  Victor  Emanuel  and  Queen  Helena, 
regardless  of  danger,  traversed  a  considerable  extent  of  the  moun- 
tain railway,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  on  Sunday  night  des- 
troyed and  submerged  by  the  stream  of  lava." 

The   presence   of   Italy's  royal  pair  expressing  sympathy  and 
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BOSCOTRECASE. 

Street  Buried  in  Ashes. 

bringing  relief  to  the  stricken  villages  was  deeply  appreciated. 
The  correspondent  of  Lloyd's  Weekly  News  (London)  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  visit: 

"  King  Victor  Emanuel  and  Queen  Helena  reached  Naples  and 
left  in  motor-cars  for  the  district  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius.  A  thick 
mist  blotted  out  the  horizon,  hiding  Vesuvius  from  view,  and  ma- 
king the  house  of  San  Giovanni  invisible,  even  at  a  distance  of  a 
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hundred  yards.  Carriages  and  wagons  transporting  fugitives  and 
their  furniture  were  passed  in  interminable  procession.  At  Ricci 
the  soldiers  lighted  the  street-lamps,  but  this  failed  to  illumine  the 
complete  obscurity.  A  violent  gale  whirled  cinders  and  sand 
everywhere,  making  respiration  difficult.  The  mud,  covering  the 
roads  to  a  depth  of  eight  inches,  rendered  further  advance  by  the 
motor-cars  impossible.  The  royal  suite  were  unable  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  the  route,  and  were  forced  to  stop.     The  King 


MONTE   OLIVETO   MARKET,   NAPLES. 

Wrecked  by  Ashes  from  Vesuvius. 

and  Queen,  however,  continued  their  journey  in  spite  of  the  dan- 
ger. 

"  King  Victor  and  Queen  Helena  had  only  just  arrived  at  Torre 
Annunziata  when  the  volcano  suddenly  threw  out  an  unprecedented 
quantity  of  debris,  some  of  which  fell  on  the  railway  tracks. 
Their  Majesties  escaped  without  injury.  They  found  Torre  An- 
nunziata deserted,  except  for  the  troops  guarding  the  town,  and 
carrying  away  the  furniture  to  a  place  of  safety.  Their  Majesties 
advanced  as  far  as  to  the  limit  attained  by  the  stream  of  lava,  re- 
maining an  hour  in  the  town,  during  which  time  they  visited  all 
the  points  at  which  damage  had  been  caused  by  the  eruption. 
The  Sovereigns  afterward  proceeded  to  Ottaiano,  Santa  Anastasia, 
Cercola,  and  Somma,  where  the  inhabitants,  when  they  recognized 
the  august  visitors,  welcomed  them  with  enthusiasm.  The  King 
conversed  with  the  mayors  and  addressed  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  villagers.  Their  Majesties  gave  orders  that  all  who 
wished  to  do  so  should  be  allowed  to  approach  them.  One  wom- 
an, availing  herself  of  this  opportunity,  said  to  the  Queen: 'You 
see  this  baby  !  It  was  born  two  nights  ago,  when  my  husband 
was  carrying  away  our  possessions.  I  called  her  Disgraziata 
(Unfortunate),  but  now  I  shall  change  it  to  Helena." 

The  presence  at  Naples  of  the  King  and  Queen  may  augur, 
thinks  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna),  the  coming  of  a  better  time 
for  Southern  Italy.     To  quote  : 

"  It  is  a  noble  tradition  in  the  royal  house  of  Italy  that  the  sov- 
ereign stands  in  such  relation  to  the  people  that  to  him  personally 
they  may  resort  for  relief  and  protection  in  time  of  calamity  or 
catastrophe.  King  Humbert,  during  the  cholera  epidemic,  visiter." 
the  afflicted  regions,  inspected  the  hospitals,  and  spoke  words  of 
comfort  to  the  sick.  And  now  his  son,  Victor  Emanuel,  and 
Queen  Helena  at  once  repair  to  Naples  and  traverse  the  region 
desolated  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Showers  of  ashes  are  fall- 
ing from  heaven  ;  the  streets  are  almost  impassable  ;  balls  of  fire 
are  shot  up  from  the  crater  to  a  height  of  three  thousand  feet,  and 
the  six  lava  streams  flow  ceaselessly  and  lay  low  villages  and 
towns,  like  Boscotrecase  and  the  towns  on  the  road  to  Pompeii, 
such  as  Torre  dell' Annunziata  ;  and  through  all  these  horrors  the 
King  and  Queen  pursue  their  course,  scattering  words  of  comfort 
and  encouragement,  pledging  material  assistance  at  every  point 
of  their  journey.  This  royal  progress  of  sympathy  will,  we  hope, 
do  more  than  move  the  gratitude  of  the  afflicted.  We  venture  to 
see  in  it  an  augury  of  some  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  that 


'southern  poverty'  which  lias  been  the  permanent  and  anxious. 
problem  of  Italian  statesmen,  and  of  all  who  on  Monte  Cittorio  in 
Rome  have  given  thought  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people." 

The  London  Times'. \  correspondent  mentions  also  the  heroism 

of  Professor  Matteucci, who  refused  to  leave  his  laboratory  on  the 
burning  mountain,  where  lie  was  engaged  in  the  observatory  over 
which  he  presides.  Like  the  Roman  sentinel  whose  body  was 
discovered  centuries  after  his  death  in  the  dust  of  Herculaneum, 
this  man  of  science,  says  the  writer,  has  stood  to  his  post,  a  fit 
personification  of  that  science  of  which  ().  de  Lorenzo,  writing  in 
the  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome)  of  the  present  eruption,  says: 

"  While  night  and  ruin  overspread  the  bay  which  but  a  few  days 
before  was  a  scene  of  enchantment,  and  while  the  heart  is  wrung 
with  pity  at  the  sight  of  such  grief  and  misery,  the  scientific  mind 
tries  to  free  itself  from  the  burden  of  so  much  anguish,  and  to  in- 
vestigate the  terrible  phenomenon,  explore  its  causes,  and  meas- 
ure its  effects.  Science  is  cool  and  serene  ;  she  neither  foresees 
nor  prevents  nor  alleviates  disaster.  She  simply  watches  with 
thoughtful  glance;  observes  with  sagacious  mind;  describes  in 
precise  language.  This  attitude  yields  its  own  reward,  and  conso- 
lation, the  consolation  of  knowledge  which  enlarges  the  soul  and 
ennobles  the  intellect,  by  making  it  realize  how  vast  are  the  terres- 
trial and  cosmic  vicissitudes  of  nature,  and  by  correlating  the 
present  phenomenon  with  an  innumerable  series  of  similar  ones, 
which  have  been  evolved,  are  now  evolving,  and  shall  continue  to 
evolve  themselves  in  the  circle  of  a  universe  without  beginning  or 
end." 

The  Naples  correspondent  of  the  Tribuna  (Rome)  says  of  Mat- 
teucci : 

"  He  stays  all  the  time  under  the  central  arch  of  the  main  court 
of  the  observatory,  expecting  that  it  will  collapse  at  any  moment. 
The  illustrious  scientist  has  arranged  around  him,  against  the  wall 
of  this  vast  chamber,  the  seismic  instruments  which  he  watches 
with  paternal  solicitude. 

"The  peril  to  which  his  precious  instruments  are  exposed,  and 
which  they  themselves  hour  by  hour  record,  as  they  mark  the  in- 
tensity, the  direction,  the  range  of  the  volcanic  convulsions,  has 
become  the  torment  and  anxiety  of  Matteucci's  existence.     He  is 


BAY   OF   NAPLES. 

Shower  of  Ashes  Descending  over  Land  and  Sea. 

thinking  nothing  of  his  own  safety  ;  he  forgets  to  eat ;  all,  in  factr 
that  is  left  to  him  now  are  a  few  cigarettes  and  a  cup  of  coffee  by 
which  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours  of  waiting.  In  the  service 
of  science  he  despises  the  fiery  lava  and  the  dense  smoke  and 
ashes  which  threaten  suffocation.  He  is  heedless  of  the  bolts  of 
heaven  or  the  fireballs  of  the  crater.  While  he  sees  death  dancing 
before  his  eyes  a  thousand  times  a  day,  his  voice  never  trembles 
excepting  when  he  speaks  of  his  instruments  being  in  danger  of 
disablement  or  destruction." — Translations  made  fori 'he  Liter- 
ary Digest. 
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WHY  MULTIMILLIONAIRES  DO  NOT  MULTIPLY 

IN    EUROPE. 

THE  "muck-rake"  speech  of  President  Roosevelt  has  been 
discussed  with  general  approval  by  the  London  papers,  es- 
pecially that  part  advocating  a  tax  on  large  fortunes,  and  the  idea 
put  forth  in  some  sections  of  the  American  press  that  the  speech 
expressed  the  views  of  "advanced  Socialism  "  is  scouted.  "To 
English  ideas,"  says  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London),  "his  sug- 
gestions for  the  regulation  of  private  wealth  scarcely  overstepped 
the  limits  of  the  commonplace,"  and,  indeed,  "'a  progressive  tax 
on  the  transfer  of  fortunes  swollen  beyond  healthy  limits'  would 
be  a  milder  enactment  than  we  have  already  existing  in  the  United 
Kingdom."  While  the  London  Express  describes  the  President's 
speech  as  "  one  of  his  most  momentous  utterances,"  it  thinks  that 
he  derived  the  idea  from  "  a  consideration  of  the  excellent  working 
of  our  own  (England's)  system  of  death  duties."  The  London 
Standard  passes  off  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "muck-rake"  oration  simply 
as  "  one  of  his  admirable  lay  sermons"  characterized  by  "his  spe- 
cial form  of  public  humor."  In  the  opinion  of  the  London  Mail, 
'•  the  practical  difficulty  of  legislating  in  the  direction  suggested  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  to  know  how  and  where  to  draw  the  line." 
The  Spectator  approves  the  President's  wisdom  :'i  speaking  as  he 
has  done,  and  takes  occasion  to  say  that 

"few  Americans  who  study  the  political  phenomena  of  their  coun- 
try are  prepared  to  deny  that  the  President's  warning  as  to  public 
danger  from  'unhealthily'  large  fortunes  is  required,  and  should 
be  pondered  with  a  view  to  possible  action.  He  had  a  right  to 
notice  this  like  any  other  cloud  in  the  national  sky." 

This  influential  journal  is  then  led  to  refer,  as  the  papers  above 
quoted  have  done,  to  the  condition  of  things  in  Europe,  especially 
England,  where  "unhealthily"  large  fortunes  are  made  impossible 
by  the  statutes  of  the  land,  as  well  as  by  other  influences.     Thus  : 

"  The  aggregation  of  colossal  fortunes  is  checked  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  by  the  independence  of  the  different  countries,  by 
severe  laws  of  distribution  at  death,  and  by  the  desire  of  the  rich 
to  enter  on  careers  other  than  that  of  money-making.  In  this 
country  free  trade  still  checks  the  monopolies  which  are  so  easily 
secured  when  the  world  at  large  can  not  pour  in  competing  prod- 
uce, and  which  on  the  whole  furnish  the  most  rapid  methods  of 
accumulation.  Moreover,  idiosyncrasy  counts  even  in  commerce, 
and  the  British  multimillionaire  almost  invariably  desires  either  to 
'found  a  family,'  which  is  a  process  requiring  great  outlays,  or  to 
achieve  distinction  by  something  other  than  continuous  devotion 
to  'business,'  which  his  son  or  other  successor  may  probably  de- 
nounce as  somewhat  sordid." 

The  Spectator  adds  that  not  only  do  "  the  gigantic  latent  re- 
sources "  of  the  Republic  favor  plutocracy,  "  the  new  oligarchy 
which  everywhere  begins  to  threaten  ancient  commercial  order," 
and  in  America  to  an  extent  utterly  unparalleled  in  Europe,  but 
American  ideals  of  success  in  life,  American  commercial  law,  and 
American  politics  all  conspire  to  foster  "  multimillionarism  "  as 
it  is  not  fostered  in  Europe.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  The  American  has  few  modes  cf  acquiring  distinction  open  to 
him,  and  often  prefers  to  found  a  sort  of  commercial  dynasty — 
three  instances,  at  least,  must  be  known  to  all  our  readers.  The 
American,  too,  who  controls  enormous  wealth  has  a  better  chance 
of  acquiring  direct  power  than  any  Englishman,  however  rich, 
could  readily  secure.  Shareholders  in  this  country  are  still  allowed 
a  direct  voice  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  but  in 
America  eleven  men  are  said  to  exercise  'a  controlling  influence  ' 
over  the  entire  railway  system  of  the  Republic.  The  United 
Kingdom,  moreover,  forms  a  single  State  ;  and  altho  one  has 
heard  stories  of  corruption  during  the  railway  mania,  and  rumors 
of  what  is  called  'pressure  '  on  behalf  of  certain  pecuniary  interests 
are  common  enough,  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  by  any  out- 
lay whatever  to  deprive  Parliament  of  its  independence  as  regards 
any  question  in  which  the  public  interest  was  deeply  concerned. 
II  American  whispers  may  be  trusted,  however,  the  purchase  of  a 
State  legislature  is  not  impossible,  and  the  usual  legal  system, 


with  its  badly  paid  judges  and  its  multiplicity  of  appeals,  allows 
an  advantage  to  wealth  which  in  unscrupulous  hands  is  found  to 
be  very  great  indeed,  so  great  that  no  private  dealer  dare  face  a 
'syndicate'  of  millionaires.  Moreover,  the  gigantic  latent  re- 
sources of  the  Republic  so  enlarge  the  vista  of  commercial  possi- 
bilities that  within  a  generation  or  two  fortunes  may  be  accumulated 
on  a  scale  unknown  since  the  Roman  Republic  gave  way  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  Crassus  was  admitted,  solely  on  account  of 
his  wealth,  into  the  minute  Political  Committee  which  for  a 
moment  scattered  death  among  its  rivals  in  the  race  for  power  as 
it  were  out  of  a  watering-pot." 


INTERNATIONAL  STATISTICS  OF  BIRTHS  AND 

DEATHS. 

'THE  diminishing  death-rate  of  any  country  is  an  indication  of 
*  its  advance  in  civilization,  remarks  a  writer  in  The  Conti- 
nental Correspondence  (Berlin),  for  it  results  from  improvement  in 
general  sanitation  and  knowledge  of  hygiene,  increased  comfort  in 
living,  and  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  wars.  In  Europe,  says 
this  writer,  quoting  from  the  latest  statistical  tables  of  the  German 
Government,  the  death-rate  is  sinking  lower  and  lower,  altho  this 
is  accompanied,  unfortunately,  by  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
births.     He  makes  the  following  international  comparison: 

"  The  mortality  returns  show  a  constant  decrease  in  all  civilized 
countries  during  the  past  ten  years.  Russia  stood  at  the  head 
with  55  deaths  per  1,000  in  1895,  but  even  in  this  case  the  figure 
was  reduced  within  five  years  to  31.  No  Russian  statistics  are 
available  for  the  years  1900-1905.  The  most  healthy  of  all  the  great 
States  of  Europe  is  England,  with  a  death-rate  of  18.7  in  1895  and 
16.5  last  year.  Germany  and  France  have  an  almost  equal  rate. 
In  both  these  countries  the  death-rate  decreased  from  22  to  K)l/2 
per  1,000  inhabitants.  Similarly  Austria  and  Italy,  with  about  23, 
have  an  almost  equal  rate  for  last  year." 

A  more  serious  consideration,  continues  this  writer,  is  the  de- 
crease in  the  birth-rate.     We  read  : 

"  Only  in  Japan  does  the  birth-rate  show  an  increase,  namely, 
from  29.5  to  32.5.  In  Russia  it  has  remained  practically  station- 
ary. In  Germany  the  decrease  in  the  rate  is  2,  in  Austria  3,  in 
Hungary  5,  in  Enlgand  2l/2  per  1,000  inhabitants.  In  France  the 
decrease,  0.8  per  cent.,  is  certainly  much  less,  but  in  spite  of  that 
fact  the  birth-rate  in  France  is  still  13  per  cent,  below  that  of  Ger- 
many." 

The  comparison  between  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  shows 
that  the  population  of  Germany  is  rapidly  increasing,  both  in  num- 
bers and  density.     To  quote  : 

"The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  Germany,  during  the  last 
year  reported  on,  amounts  to  14^  per  1,000  inhabitants,  while  in 
France  it  was  only  il/2.  And  altho  the  other  great  countries  are 
considerably  above  France  with  regard  to  the  natural  increase  of 
population,  yet  in  all  cases  they  are  considerably  beneath  Ger- 
many. The  German  rate  for  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is 
only  exceeded  by  some  of  the  minor  States,  such  as  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Argentine,  Uruguay,  and  some  Australian  States. 

"This  too  readily  explains  the  fact  that  the  density  of  the  popu- 
lation in  Germany  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  the  year  1816 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  territory  now  comprised  in  the 
German  Empire  was  only  about  50  per  square  kilometer.  After 
the  Franco-German  war  the  number  had  increased  to  76,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census  it  is  112.  The  United  States  (where  a 
great  part  of  the  increase  of  population  is  due  to  the  immense  im- 
migration rather  than  in  the  natural  way  to  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths)  and  which  are  increasing  in  population  far  faster  than 
Germany,  as  regards  the  density  of  the  population,  have,  with  8.22 
inhabitants  per  square  kilometer,  only  a  fourteenth  of  the  propor- 
tion in  Germany.  The  other  great  State  [Russia]  inhabited  by  a 
white  race,  which  exceeds  Germany  in  the  absolute  total  of  its 
population,  remains,  with  regard  to  the  density,  at  a  level  of  only  a 
fifth  as  many  as  Germany  per  square  kilometer.  Countries  with 
a  density  about  equal  to  that  of  Germany  are  Italy,  with  113,  and 
Japan,  with  122  inhabitants  per  square  kilometer.  Germany  is 
only  exceeded  to  any  large  extent  by  one  great  power,  England." 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS   OF  THE    DAY. 


HENRY   GEORGE,  )R 


BIG-GAME    HUNTING    WITH    A   CAMERA. 

FLASHLIGHTS  in  the  Jungle.  Ry  C.  G.  Schillings.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Frederic  Whyte,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  author.  Introduc- 
tion by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston.  Illustrated  Cloth,  782  pages.  Price,  $3.80 
net.      Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

THE  reviewer  of  this  elaborate  study  of  the  animal  life  of  East 
Africa  is  apparently  expected  to  surrender  on  sight.  Sir 
Harry  Johnston,  of  Uganda  fame  and  an  authority  on  most  mat- 
ters connected  with  tropical  Africa,  has  equipped  Mr.  Whyte's 
translation  with  a  formidable  battery  of  heavy  artillery  in  the  form 
of  an  introduction  eulogistic  to  the  highest  degree.  Beyond  dis- 
senting from  the  author's  acceptance  of  Captain  Merker's  theory 
of  the  Semitic  descent  of  the  Masai,  and  referring  to  a  few  minor 
errors,  he  has  no  fault  to  find  with  the  work,  which  he  pronounces 
"  the  most  beautiful,  accurate,  and  complete  picture  of  the  East- 
African  wilderness  which  has  yet  been  given  to  us  by  any  writer. 
This  book  is  equivalent,  in  the  case  of  the  stay-at-home  reader,  to 
a  sojourn  of  six  months  among  the  wild  animals  of  the  Ethiopian 
region  ;  while  it  is  bound  to  produce  nostalgia  in  the  minds  of 
returned  veterans."  Notwithstanding  Sir  Harry's 
enthusiasm,  the  reader  of  the  Anglicized  version, 
at  any  rate,  is  certain  to  find  "  Flashlights  in  the 
Jungle"  singularly  disappointing  in  some  respects. 
Mr.  Schillings  himself  confesses  that  photograph- 
ing lions  is  to  him  an  easier  task  than  writing  books. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  his  success  in  the 
former  undertaking,  but  his  performance  of  the  lat- 
ter is  hardly  attended  with  equally  happy  results. 

In  the  first  place,  the  wealth  of  material  assem- 
bled has  not  been  worked  up  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  the  reader  to  follow  the  intrepid  hunter  and 
photographer  with  a  clear  understanding  either  of 
the  country  traversed  or  the  methods  employed. 
The  book,  to  put  it  otherwise,  is  not  a  unified 
whole  so  much  as  a  series  of  detached  monographs 
in  which  a  great  deal  too  much  is  taken  for 
granted.  If  it  were  addressed  simply  to  geog- 
raphers or  naturalists,  this  criticism  would  lose 
force.  But  it  is  published  as  a  work  for  general 
reading,  and  the  general  reader  may  well  object  to 
the  discursiveness  and  vagueness  with  which  he  is 
guided  across  veldt  and  through  jungle.  A  good 
map  would,  of  course,  have  mended  matters  somewhat,  but  even 
this  aid  is  denied,  and  the  reader  left  to  puzzle  out  for  himself 
just  in  what  part  of  East  Africa  Mr.  Schillings  killed  a  par- 
ticular elephant  or  photographed  a  certain  giraffe.  Nor  is  he 
sufficiently  explicit  in  relating  the  means  whereby  he  secured  the 
three  hundred  remarkable  photographs  with  which  his  book  is 
illustrated,  and  which  greatly  increase  its  value.  The  pictures 
themselves  afford  a  few  clews  and  the  text  affords  more,  but 
there  is  not  the  adequate  account  one  would  naturally  expect 
of  what  is  by  no  means  an  every-day  occurrence — the  snapshotting 
of  wild  animals  in  their  native  haunts.  Again,  there  are  numer- 
ous repetitions,  especially  in  the  matter  of  protesting  against  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  big  game  by  "  sportsmen  "  to  whom  the 
killing  is  everything.  Finally,  the  work  has  obviously  suffered 
in  translation.  Where  statistics  occur— fortunately  they  occur 
seldom— Mr.  Whyte  has  retained  them  in  the  metric  system,  and 
thus  rendered  them  meaningless  to  the  great  mass  of  English  and 
American  readers  ;  and  his  translation  as  a  whole  displays  neither 
zeal  nor  command  of  language. 

These  are  the  defects  of  the  book,  and  they  are  serious.  But  it 
has  conspicuous  merits.  To  the  student  of  natural  history  and 
anthropology,  it  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of  information.  From 
the  standpoint  of  pure  interest  it  contains  many  entertaining  inci- 
dents of  travel  and  exploration,  and  abounds  in  hunting  tales  of 
the  most  adventurous  quality.  Its  illustrations  are,  as  has  been 
said,  really  remarkable,  and  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  daring 
of  one  who  is  fairly  entitled  to  a  foremost  place  among  African 
travelers.  The  wish  will  not  down,  however,  that  Mr.  Schillings 
had  kept  more  firmly  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  for  the 
general  public. 

This  wish  is  shared  by  not  a  few  of  the  reviewers.  Thus,  the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  laments  that  the  text  is  "  unadorned  by  any 
literary  arts  "  ;  the  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  observes 
that  neither  the  author  nor  the  translator  "  excels  in  narrative  or 
descriptive  skill"  and  that  as  a  consequence  the  book  is  "rather 
heavy  reading  "  ;  the  New  York  Commercial  refers  to  Mr.  Schill- 
ings as  "a  dull  narrator  even  of  events  reeking  with  the  spirit  of 
adventure,"  and  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  describes  his  book  as 
"interesting,  but  rather  awkwardly  written."  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  who  find  it  practically  free  from  blemish.  The 
Independent  pronounces  it  "full  of  interest,"  the  New  York  Sun 
"informing  and  vastly  entertaining,"  the  New  York  Tribune  "a. 
fascinating  record  of  remarkable  achievements,"  and  the  Chicago 
Journal "  more  entertaining  than  scores  of  books  of  wonder  tales." 
All  are  agreed  in  recognizing  its  intrinsic  value. 


MASS    AND    CLASS. 

The  Menace  op  Privilege.    By  Henry  George,  Jr.    Cloth,  431   pages.    Price, 
Si.so  net.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

Till':  argument  of  this  volume  from  the  pen  of  the  son  of  the 
(anions  protagonist  of  the  Single-tax  movement  may  be  set 
forth  in  a  very  few  words.  As  circumstances  now  are  Mr.  George 
perceives  that  wealth  in  the  United  States  is  constantly  com  entra- 
ting  in  fewer  hands  and  that  there  is  an  ever-widening  cleavage  of 
society  into  classes,  with  the  Haves  and  the  Have  Nots  arrayed  in 
bitterly  hostile  camps.  This  situation  he  ascribes  solely  to  the 
existence  of  what  he  calls  "  privilege,"  meaning  thereby  the  enjoy- 
ment of  special  legal  rights  by  individuals  or  groups.  The  eradi- 
cation of  privilege  thus  becomes  a  first  vital  need  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  society  deemed  by  him  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Republic.  And,  like  his  father  before  him,  he  has  a  definite 
constructive  program  of  reform,  having  for  foundation  the  "  taxing 
of  land  monopoly  to  death  "  and  the  abolition  of  the  protective 
tariff.  But  his  concern  in  the  present  book  is  less  with  the  process 
of  reform  than  with  the  awakening  of  his  countrymen  to  the  neces- 
sity for  reform.     To  this  he  devotes  almost  his  every  effort. 

In  detail,  his  pages  contain  little  or  nothing  that  will  be  new  to  the 
careful  observer  of  prevailing  conditions,  or  the  student  of  contem- 
porary magazines  and  newspapers  from  which  he  has  derived  most 
of  his  abundant  illustrative  material.  But  in  the  aggregate,  and 
in  the  method  of  presentation,  he  draws  a  picture 
which  reveals,  as  has  seldom  if  ever  been  revealed 
before,  the  steady  growth  of  the  so-called  money 
power  in  the  United  States  and  the  evils  arising 
from  superabundance  on  the  one  hand  and  grind- 
ing poverty  on  the  other.  This  picture,  to  be  sure, 
is  overcolored  by  the  zeal  of  the  special  pleader, 
and  does  not  take  into  account  the  resultant  gains 
to  the  nation  from  the  very  policy  of  "  privilege  " 
which  Mr.  George  condemns.  As  The  Outlook 
puts  it:  "The  difficulty  with  the  book  is  that  its 
view  is  both  a  partial  view  and  a  short  view." 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  author's 
frankly  declared  purpose  is  to  focus  attention  on 
the  evils  which  have  come  in  with  the  era  of  indus- 
trial combination,  and  as  a  contribution  to  the  lit- 
erature of  exposure  "The  Menace  of  Privilege" 
must  be  given  high  rank.  The  ills  which  are  at- 
tacked are  ills  indeed,  and  whether  or  no  Mr. 
George's  readers  be  persuaded  that  his  is  the  logi- 
cal means  of  effecting  reform,  he  will  certainly 
stimulate  the  most  heedless  to  a  clearer  realization 
of  the  reasons  for  reform. 
The  deep  impression  his  book  has  made  is  shown  by  the  com- 
ments of  our  critical  journals.  The  Arena  describes  it  as  " a  book 
that  no  friend  of  republican  government  can  afford  to  ignore." 
The  Outlook,  while  finding  it  open  to  serious  objections,  believes 
that  "there  is  much  in  this  volume  that  is  true,  much  that  needs  to 
be  said,  much  that  is  well  said,"  and  for  clearness  and  cogency  of 
presentation  rates  it  as  scarcely  inferior  to  "  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty." "A  book  of  first  rate  interest  and  importance"  is  the  ver- 
dict of  the  reviewer  for  the  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review, 
altho  The  Times  editorially  asserts  that  Mr.  George's  material  "  is 
not  digested  — it  is  merely  strung  together,"  and  adds  that  in  his 
illustrative  data  he  shows  little  evidence  of  selection  "  and  none 
whatever  of  attempts  at  verification."  The  Chicago  Inter  Ocearfs 
conclusion  is:  "A  very  timely  and  suggestive  book,  worth  careful 
reading  by  every  intelligent  man  and  good  citizen."  The  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  however,  calls  it  "a  popular  edition  of  his  father's 
'Progress  and  Poverty, '"  and  adds  that  no  one  who  was  not  con- 
verted by  that  book  "  will  be  persuaded  by  'The  Menace  of  Privi- 
lege.'" 


FROM   THE  RED   MAN'S   VIEWPOINT. 

Illustrated.    Cloth,  252 


The  Way   of  an  Indian 
pages.     Price,  $1.50. 


By  Frederic  Remington. 
Fox,  Duffield  &  Co. 


INDIAN  customs  and  characteristics  have  been  a  fascinating 
theme  for  study  ever  since  the  pathfinders  from  the  Old  World 
set  foot  on  the  shores  of  the  Americas,  and  the  literature  on  the 
subject  now  forms  a  vast  accumulation.  But  it  is  usually  the  case 
that  the  Indian's  ideas  of  the  conduct  of  life  and  his  general  out- 
look on  the  affairs  of  the  world  about  him  have  been  examined 
strictly  from  the  white  man's  standpoint  and  seldom  from  that  of 
the  red  man  himself,  a  mistake  that  has  been  fraught  with  serious 
consequences,  particularly  in  the  working  out  of  our  Indian  policy. 
Now  and  again,  however,  we  come  upon  writers  who  stand  as  re- 
freshing exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  among  such  Mr.  Remington 
must  be  included.  His  pictures  of  stirring  scenes  on  the  Western 
plains  have  already  shown  that  he  is  a  keen  observer  ;  here  he 
proves  the  possession  of  an  astonishing  aptitude  for  apprehending 
and  expressing  the  Indian  point  of  view. 

In  the  words  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  his  little  essay  in  pic- 
torial biography  is  "a  remarkable  presentation  of  Indian  ideals, 
customs,  and  emotions,"  and,  as  the  New  York  Tribune  justly 
observes,  is  characterized  by  the  vigor  which  Mr.  Remington  puts 
into  his  paintings,  there  being  "  a  rugged  impressionism  in  the  text 
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— as  in  the  illustrations— that  appropriately  fits  the  subject,  a 
study  of  the  life  of  an  Indian  chieftain  from  boyhood  to  old  age." 
Mr.  Remingon's  hero— known  at  various  stages  of  his  career  as 
White  Otter,  the  Bat,  and  the  Fire-eater— possesses  in  an  accen- 
tuated form  the  virtues  and  defects  of  his  race.  He  is  of  the 
Cheyennes,  and  in  the  opening  pages  we  meet  him,  an  eager,  cour- 
ageous, superstitious  stripling, 
journeying  far  from  camp  into 
rocky  fastnesses  to  struggle  with 
the  bad  gods  and  wrest  from  na- 
ture a  "medicine  "  that  will  safe- 
guard him  from  his  enemies, 
human  and  superhuman.  The 
"  medicine  "  gained,  his  ambitions 
are  rapidly  realized.  By  a  charac- 
teristic act  of  treachery  ke  se- 
cures his  first  scalp,  thus  proving 
his  manhood.  By  another  he 
effects  a  "  marriage  by  capture," 
earning  the  right  to  establish  his 
own  tepee.  Then  he  takes  the 
war-path  in  earnest,  against  hos- 
tile tribesmen,  against  helpless 
traders,  even  against  the  whites 
in  his  fort.  But  his  "medicine" 
is  not  all-powerful,  and  in  the 
end  fate  overtakes  him  in  a  retal- 
iatory raid  by  the  "  pony-soldiers  " 
of  Uncle  Sam.  His  squaw  slain, 
his  boy  frozen  to  death  in  his  arms,  he  seeks  refuge  in  a  gloom- 
bound  canon,  "  waiting  for  the  evil  spirits  which  lurked  out  among 
the  pine-trees  to  come  and  take  him.  He  wanted  to  go  to  the 
spirit-land  where  the  Cheyennes  of  his  home  and  youth  were  at 
peace  in  warm  valleys,  talking  and  eating." 

This  is  practically  all  there  is  to  the  tale  which,  as  a  story,  is 
singularly  strong,  if  crude  and  simple,  and,  as  a  study  in  primitive 
instincts  and  an  epitome  of  the  struggle  that  attended  the  coming 
of  the  whites  into  the  buffalo  country,  is  a  wonderfully  effective 
piece  of  work,  its  strength  and  tragedy  emphasized  by  the  illus- 
trations provided  by  the  artist-author. 


FREDERIC    REMINGTON. 


A   VISION-ENLARGING   GROUP   OF  TALES. 

Vrouw  Grobelaar.     Bv   Perceval  Gibbon.      Cloth,  293  pages.     Price,   $1.50. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

IT  is  a  notable  fact  that  people  used  as  material  for  stories 
always  repudiate  and  reject  the  record.  Cape  Cod  has  not  yet 
forgiven  Sally  McLean  for  "  Cape  Cod  Folks."  Newport  and 
Tuxedo  wrathfully  deny  the  implications  of  "  The  House  of  Mirth." 
New  England  waves  off  Mary  Wilkins  Freeman.     New  Orleans 

will  have  none  of  G.  W.  Cable. 
California  puts  its  tongue  in  its 
cheek  at  Bret  Harte.  With  these 
precedents  in  mind,  one  wonders 
if  the  folk  of  the  South-African 
veldt  would  relish  themselves  as 
presented  in"  Vrouw  Grobelaar," 
by  Perceval  Gibbon. 

Whether  Mr.  Gibbon  has  re- 
flected the  Kaffir  and  the  Boer 
as  they  are,  or  whether  he  has 
touched  the  dull  lives  of  the  veldt 
with  glamour  and  terror  trans- 
cending experience — wherever  he 
got  these  wild  dramatic  tales,  we 
must  thank  him  for  a  book  show- 
ing new.  strange  heights  and 
depths  of  these  curious  mortal 
hearts  of  ours  so  "  piteously  con- 
trived for  pain." 

An  unlettered  but  vastly  wise 
old  Boer  woman  tells  the  stories  at 
her  own  hearthside,  mostly  in  re- 
buke of  an  untoward  generation  growing  up  about  her.  The  art 
and  the  psychology  are  masterful.  There  is  no  complexity,  no 
laborious  building-up  of  horrors,  but  every  line  adds  might,  every 
touch  gives  color  ;  and  each  grim  story  gets  a  stranglehold.  The 
reader  moves  with  these  still  people  in  the  circle  of  vast,  unseen, 
unforgetting  powers.  Spirits  and  witches  are  abroad.  The  devil 
stalks  alert  and  thrifty.  God  is  ever  present,  watchful,  and  jeal- 
ous as  over  the  Puritans  in  their  stony  fields. 

The  inotifs  are  as  striking  as  the  new  stars  and  trees  of  that  far 
southern  land.  A  man  is  dragged  to  death  by  his  own  son  even 
as  he  in  forgotten  days  had  dragged  his  own  father.  One  in  de- 
lirium sees  his  wife's  face,  and  goes  through  life  pining  for  that 
shadowy  unknown  who  is  forever  at  his  side.  A  pedler  plays  at 
calling  up  the  dead,  and  the  dead  appear.  A  planter  rides  down 
a  Kaffir  child  in  the  kraal,  and  is  ridden  down  himself  for  his  un- 
repented  deed.  A  woman  finds  that  her  husband  is  a  coward,  and 
silently  goes  to  death  to  help  him  keep  his  courage  and  his  honor. 


I'KRIEVAL   GIBBON. 


A  bushman  leading  a  night  fight  against  the  baboons  that  come  in 
armies  to  destroy  the  corn,  in  the  morning  has  himself  become  a 
groveling,  grinning  baboon.  These  are  some  of  the  themes,  and 
on  the  whole  "  Vrouw  Grobelaar"  presents  the  most  gripping  and 
vision-enlarging  group  of  stories  since  Kipling's  "  Plain  Tales 
from  the  Hills. 

Almost  without  exception  the  critics  praise  the  book.  The 
Brooklyn  Times  says  of  it :  "It  is  many  years  since  fiction  of  such 
unusual  quality  has  appeared."  The  Boston  Herald  believes  that 
"  the  author's  work  has  earned  him  the  title  of  'the  Kipling  of  the 
Kraal.'"  According  to  the  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review. 
"  the  author  and  the  Vrouw  Grobelaar  have  a  fine  sense  of  humor 
and  a  deft  and  delightful  way  of  putting  things."  The  Washing- 
ton Star,  however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  "  were  it  not  for  the 
humorous  touches  which  Mr.  Gibbon  adds  to  his  text  it  would  be 
too  uniformly  gruesome  to  be  acceptable." 


SHORT  NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  historical  work  of  uncommon  interest  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  Americans  by  the  importation  of  "Further  Memoirs  of  the 
Whig  Party,  1807-1821  "  (Dutton,  $5.00  net).  This  is  the  conclud- 
ing instalment  of  Lord  Holland's  informative  and  entertaining 
"  Recollections,"  the  first  two  volumes  of  which  appeared  so  long 
ago  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  final  volume 
is  perhaps  less  readable  than  its  predecessors,  but  is  certainly 
less  jaundiced  and  prejudiced,  affording  some  valuable  side-lights 
on  the  history  of  the  Whig  party  and  of  British  politics  generally 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Georgian  era.  Its  author,  as  the 
nephew  of  Charles  James  Fox  and  authorized  exponent  of  the 
latter's  policy  in  the  House  of  Lords,  writes  with  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  a  participant  in  many  history-making  events  of  the 
opening  years  of  the  past  century,  and  draws,  into  the  bargain, 
some  vivid  if  not  always  just  pictures  of  the  notables  of  the  period, 
not  only  in  the  world  of  politics,  but  in  that  of  letters  and  art. 

With  the  romantic  Ardennes  forest  for  setting,  and  for  motif 
the  incident  of  a  medieval  feud  between  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Dinant,  Dr.  Seth  Cook  Comstock 
has  written  a  stirring  tale  of  adventure  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
of  "Marcelle  the  Mad  "  (Appleton,  #1.50)  after  the  female  Robin 
Hood  who  plays  the  leading  role.  A  trifle  melodramatic  and 
stilted  in  the  earlier  chapters,  it  develops  into  a  really  powerful 
piece  of  work  once  the  Burgundians  have  cleared  the  woods  of  the 
"Companions  of  the  Green  Tent"  and  compelled  the  survivors  to 
take  refuge  in  Dinant.  Here  the  principal  characters,  two  pairs 
of  lovers  who  have  become  involved  in  a  tragedy  of  errors,  strive 
mightily  both  for  themselves  and  the  terror-stricken,  mob-mad 
townsmen,  and  in  the  end,  of  course,  everything  eventuates  as  the 
reader  desires  and  expects.  But  if  the  story  boasts  little  original- 
ity either  of  plot  or  incident,  it  is  told  with  a  skill  and  vigor  that 
lift  it  well  above  the  level  of  its  kind,  and  few  are  likely  to  leave  it 
dissatisfied. 

Prof.  Hugo  R.  Meyer,  who  has  already  written  a  book  pre- 
senting the  case  against  governmental  regulation  of  railway  rates, 
is  now  out  with  one  opposed  to  the  public  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  public  utilities.  His  new  work  is  entitled  "Municipal 
Ownership  in  Great  Britain  "  (Macmillan,  $1.50  net),  and  sets  forth 
the  results  of  the  writer's  personal  investigations  into  the  conse- 
quent gains  and  losses  of  the  "municipal  trading"  policy  in  vogue 
in  Great  Britain  for  some  thirty-five  years.  According  to  Profes- 
sor Meyer,  the  losses  so  far  outweigh  the  gains  (which  are  scarcely 
in  evidence  in  his  pages)  that  "  municipal  ownership  "  is  virtually 
synonymous  with  "paralysis  of  initiative"  and  "  industrial  back- 
wardness." His  statements  are  supported  by  a  formidable  array 
of  statistics,  and  while  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  overlooked  or 
inadequately  considered  some  of  the  vital  points  at  issue,  his  book 
is  useful  if  only  for  calling  attention  to  certain  objections  which 
the  advocates  of  municipal  ownership  are  for  their  part  prone  to 
forget,  but  which  must  be  met. 

George  S.  Merriam's  "The  Negro  and  the  Nation"  (Holt, 
$1.75)  is  in  the  main  a  historical  survey  of  the  rise,  decline,  and 
fall  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  but  it  also  contains  some  chap- 
ters of  a  purely  sociological  character  comprising,  in  brief,  an 
account  of  the  progress  already  made  by  the  colored  race  since  the 
era  of  reconstruction  and  some  illuminating  suggestions  respecting 
the  means  whereby,  in  the  author's  opinion,  further  progress  may 
best  be  attained.  The  historical  portion  of  the  work  is  decidedly 
open  to  criticism,  for  Mr.  Merriam  has  not  always  been  at  suffi- 
cient pains  to  verify  his  statements,  and  he  occasionally  exposes 
himself  to  a  charge  of  prejudice.  Nevertheless,  his  book  must  be 
accounted  helpful.  He  properly  views  the  negro  problem  as  a 
national,  not  a  sectional,  problem,  and  correctly  detects  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  "  caste  "  spirit  the  greatest  obstacle  to  its  successful 
solution.  He  feels  justified,  however,  in  adopting  a  heartily 
optimistic  attitude  in  regard  to  the  outcome  of  the  noble  work 
begun  by  General  Armstrong  and  his  devoted  disciples.  All  who 
have  the  future  of  the  negro  seriously  at  heart,  and  not  least  the 
negro  himself,  will  be  well  advised  to  consult  this  volume. 
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The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  following 
books: 

"A  History  of  the  Reformation." — The  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany  from  its  Beginning  to  the  Religious 
Peace  of  Augsburg. — Thomas  M.  Lindsay.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  $2.50  net,  1 

"The  Dynamics  of  Living  Matter."  Jacques 
Loeb.      (The  Macmillan  Company,  $3.00.) 

"Joseph  Jefferson." — Francis  Wilson.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  $2.00  net.) 

"Studies  in  Socialism."-  Jean  Jaures,  (('■.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  li.oo  net.) 

"In  the  Shadow."  Henry  C.  Rowland.  (I). 
Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Medieval  London,  Historical  and  Social,"  Volume 

I. — Sir  Walter  Besant.      (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $7.50.) 

"Graded  Spelling  Books  for  City  Schools."— W.  J. 

Moran     and     C.     H.     Brelsford,      (Hinds,     Noble    & 

Eldredge.) 

"Pioneer  Work  in  Hunan."— Marshall  Broomhall. 
(Morgan  &  Scott,  London.) 

"The  Soul  of  the  People." — William  M.  Ivins. 
(The  Century  Co.) 

"Benares,  the  Sacred  City." — E.  B.  Havell. 
(William  M.  Stitt,  Jr.) 

"A  Bibliography  of  the  Sanskrit  Drama."— 
Montgomery  Schuyler,   Jr.      (The  Macmillan  Co.) 

"Social  Progress." — Josiah  Strong.  (The  Baker 
&  Taylor  Co.,  $1.00  net.) 

"The  Stigma." — Emily  Selkirk.  (Herbert  B. 
Turner  &  Co.) 

"The  Woman  in  the  Alcove." — Anna  Katharine 
Green.      (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

"Moral  Overstrain." — George  W.  Alger.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  li.oo.) 

"The  Mayor  of  Warwick." — Herbert  M.  Hopkins. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Reading  of  Shakespeare." — J.  M.  Hoppin. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"War Government,  Federal  and  State,  1861-65." — 
William  B.  Weeden.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
$2.50  net.) 

"Geography  Primer." — Oliver  P.  Cornman  and 
Oscar  Gerson.      (Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge.) 

"Christianity  and  the  Working  Classes." — Edited 
by  George  Haw.     (The  Macmillan  Co.) 

"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities." — Charles  Dickens.  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,   25  cts.) 

"The  Young  O'Briens." — By  the  author  of  "Eliza- 
beth's Children."     (John  Lane  Co.) 

"Common  Sense  Gardens." — Cornelius  V.  V. 
Sewell.     (The  Grafton  Press,  $2.00  net.) 

"Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution," 
1904. 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

A  Lyric. 

By  Bliss  Carman. 

Oh,  once  f  could  not  understand 
The  sob  within  the  throat  of  spring — 
The  shrilling  of  the  frogs,  nor  why 
The  birds  so  passionately  sing. 

That  was  before  your  beauty  came 
And  stooped  to  teach  my  soul  desire, 
When  on  these  mortal  lips  you  laid 
The  magic  and  immortal  fire. 

I  wondered  why  the  sea  should  seem 
So  gray,  so  lonely,  and  so  old; 
The  sigh  o'c  level-driving  snows 
In  winter  so  forlornly  cold. 

I  wondered  what  it  was  could  give 
The  scarlet  autumn  pomps  their  pride, 
And  paint  with  colors  not  of  earth 
The  glory  ot  the  mountainside. 

I  could  not  tell  why  youth  should   dream 
And  worship  at  the  evening  star 
And  yet  must  go  with  eager  feet 
Where  danger  and  where  splendors  are. 

I  could  not  guess  why  men  at  times, 
Beholding  beauty,  should  go  mad 


A  Prominent  Horticulturist  Writes 

I  have  found  a  home  insecticide  that 
costs  next  to  nothing  and  is  vastly  su- 
perior to  the  expensive  ones  on  the 
market:  Melt  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
Ivory  Soap  and  add  to  it  a  pailful  of 
water,  and  it  is  ready  to  apply  to  your 
bushes  with  an  ordinary  garden  spray. 

Those  who  give  it  a  trial  will  be 
delighted  with  the  results. 


Ivory  Soap 
994>foo  Per  Cent.  Pure 


TUe  "Two  Jliur  Safety  Razor 

will  convince  any  man,  in  just 
two  minutes,  that  it  is  not  only 
a  safety  razor,  but  has  points 
of  merit  which  make  it 

Tue  Best  Safety  Razor.' 

Try  one  and  it  will  prove- 
That  the  blade  corners  cannot  cut 

and   slash    the  face  as   they    do  on 

other  safety  razors. 

That   the    blades    have    an    edge 

which  far  outlasts  the  edge  on  anv 

other  thin    blade.     They   have  the 

double  bevel— like  the  barber's  razor 

—that's  the  reason 

That  the  blade»holder  is  as  easilv 

washed  and  wiped  as  a  dinner  plate. 
That  there  are  no  parts  to  rust 

and  that  there  are  not  a  lot  of  iiarts 

to  take  apart  and  put  back  every  time 

the  razor  is  used. 

The    blades    can    be    honed    and 

stropped.      But  we  sharpen  dull 

biades   for  next  to  nothing,   so   no 

one   need   strop   or   hone  unless  he 

wants    to.      Liberal   exchange  offer 

on  blades. 

Razor  Complete,  with  24  Sharp  Blades, 
In  Handsome  Leather  Case,  $5.00 

Ask  you  dealer.    If  he  can't  or  won't  supply  you 
write  us.    Get  our  Free  Booklet  anyway. 

UNITED  STATES  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 
Shop  Office  No.  27  Adrian,  Mich 


"Opens 
like  a 
Book, 

Washes 
like  a 
Dinner 

Plate." 


Where   Cleanliness    is   Valued 

the  old,  complicated 
"geriny"  wooden  beds 
h:ive  given  way  to  the 
simpler,  cleaner  and  far 
more  beautiful  "Sani- 
taire"  Beds,  the  beds  in 
which  every  point  is 
open  to  fresh  air  and 
sunlight  and  in  which 
dust  can't  collect 
nor  vermin  breed. 
If  you  would  sleep  in 
cleanliness  you  can't 
get  along  without  one 
of  the?e  hygienic 
Allphysicians  urge  their  use.   A  "w*OEo  A?*""  <* 

The.r  finishes    are   beavtiful,   hard  ^^j  Q^  Q^^]  Q  [f  (g 
and  smooth.       Snowy-Wlute     and  ^r  ^T  ^  ^-tks^-<T  ^^ 

"Sanitaire  Gold"  and  scores  of  0rawi  ^^(Sg^S^  **  ^>  *» 
others.  Their  exclusive  designs  are  artistic,  full  of  grnce  and  originality. 
CD  EC  To  tho^e  who  write  we  will  send  a  sample  of  *'  Snowy-white  n 
lite  or  "Sanitaire  Gold"  finished  tubing,  one  i»f  the  h  indsome  fin- 
ishes put  on  Sanitaire  Beds,  and  our  book,  "How  to  sleep  well."  Address 
Marion  Iron  &  Brass  Bed  Co.,  900  Sanitaire  Ave.,  Marion,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCES 


Iron  or  Wire, 
built  to 
your  order, 

i 


The  finest  at  lowest 
prices.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


Enterprise 

Foundry  &  fence  Co. 


Write  our  factory. 

Senate,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  tne  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  DUPLIGRAPH 

The  latest  invention  in  Duplicating  Machines 

— Looks  like  gold-as  good  as  gold. — 

Very  simple,  no  Btencil,  no 
rollers,  no  expensive  supplies, 
no  soiled  hands,  cleans  itself 
— requires  no  washing.  Very 
durable.  100  perfect  copies 
from  pen-written  original  in 
ten  minutes.  Equally  speedy 
with  typewritten  copy— repro- 
duces lead-pencil  copy.  Dupli- 
cates perfectly  on  plain  paper, 
cardboard,  wood  or  china.  The 
necessity  of  every  business 
man— any  boy  or  girl  can  oper- 
ate it. 

Single  Trav,  legal  rap    size,       $4.00 
Cabinet  Three  Trays,  rap  size     10.00 
Delivered,   carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.    Money  back 
if  tmt  satiofactory.    Try  the  dealer  .first.    Dealers  wanted 


k  100  COPIES     'i 

t    '*        M 

'a     TEN  MINUTES-\\\ 


everywhere, 

HI  I'l  li.Hll'll    CO. 


Iiept    91,    45  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Insured,  under  Policy  No. 
345,627  for  $1,000,  had  been 
making  monthly  payments  from  his 
wages  on  a  small  home  in  the  country, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  there  was 
still  $500  due.  The  amount  of 
money  laid  aside  in  the  bank  for  a 
"  rainy  day"  was  exhausted  before 
the  death  of  the  insured  and,  despite 
his  illness,  he  was  being  pressed  hard 
for  the  payment  of  the  mortgage. 
With  the  insurance  money  the  mort- 
gage was  paid,  and  the  widow  ap- 
plied for  a  $  1 ,000  policy  on  her  own 
life,  paying  a  single  premium.  In 
this  case  the  original  policy  served  as 
a  guarantee  for  a  home  for  the  fam- 
ily and  also  $1,000  of  paid-up  in- 
surance for  the  protection  of  the  five 
children  left  to  the  widowed  mother. 

You  Should  Protect 
Your  Home  Through 

The  Prudential 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated    as    a    Stock    Company    by   the  State 
of  New  Jersey 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN       Home  Office  : 
President  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Send  Coupon  for  Information 


Without  committing  myself  to  any  action, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  receive,  free,  particulars 
and  rates  of  Policies. 


For  $. 
Name  . 


Age. 


Address 

Occupation Dept.  R 


With  joy  or  sorrow  or  despair 

Or  some  unknown  delight  they  had. 

I  wondered  what  they  could  receive 
From  Time's  inexorable  hand 
So  full  of  loveliness  and  doom. 
But  now,  ah,  now  I  understand! 

— From  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (May) 


"So  Kind  You  Are." 

By  Witter  Bynner. 

You  have  an  eye  more  warmly  brown 
Than  autumn  days  away  from  town, 
But  will  not  let  me  speak  my  mind, 
So  kind  you  are  and  so  unkind. 

You  have  a  voice  with  all  the  moods 
Of  twilights  and  of  solitudes, 
But  light  to  leave  me  as  the  wind, 
So  kind  you  are  and  so  unkind. 

You  have,  wherever  I  may  be, 
A  trick  of  persecuting  me, 
Tho  out  of  sight,  not  out  of  mind, 
So  kind  you  are  and  so  unkind. 

The  way  would  seem  not  half  so  soon 
To  reach  your  heart  as  reach  the  moon, 
Yet  it's  a  way  I'll  surely  find, — 
So  kind  you  are  and  so  unkind. 

— From  McClure's  Magazine  (May). 


Prayer. 

By  George  Sylvester  Viereck. 

I  stood  upon  the  threshold;  musical 

Reverberant  footsteps  ghostlike  came  and  went, 
And  my  lips  trembled  as  magnificent 
Before  me  rose  a  vision  of  that  hall 

Whereof  great  Milton  is  the  mighty  wall, 

Shakespeare  the  dome  with  incense  redolent, 

Each  latter  singer  precious  ornament, 

And  Holy  Writ  the  groundwork  bearing  all. 

'Lord,"  sobbed  I,  "take  thy  splendid  gift  of  youth 
For  the  one  boon  that  I  have  craved  so  long: 
Mold  thou  my  stammering  accents  and  uncouth, 

With  awful  music  raise  and  make  me  strong, 
A  living  martyr  of  thy  vocal  truth, 
A  resonant  column  in  the  House  of  Song!" 

—From  The  Century  Magazine  (May). 


Going  Home. 
By  Arthur  Stringer. 

I  tread  each  mountain  waste  austere, 
I  pass  dark  pinelands,  hill  by  hill; 

Each  tardy  sunrise  brings  me  near, 
Each  lonely  sunset  nearer  still. 

Sing  low,  my  heart,  of  other  lands 

And  suns  we  may  have  loved,  or  known; 

This  silent  North,  it  understands, 
And  asks  but  little  of  its  own! 

So  where  the  homeland  twilight  broods 
Above  the  slopes  of  dusky  pine, 


TEMAGAMI. 

Nimrod  was  a  mighty  hunter,  but  had  he  hunted  in 
the  "Temagami"  region  he  would  have  been  a  might- 
ier one.  Nimrod  hunted  for  glory,  but  Temagamians 
hunt  for  game.  Those  Indians  who  made  the  first 
canoe  of  birch  bark  long  ago,  were  our  great  benefac- 
tors. The  children  of  these  Indians  know  the  canoe, 
and  they  know  how  to  use  it,  and  if  you  goto  Tenia- 
gami  this  summer  they  will  paddle  your  canoe  in  their 
own  superb  way.  They  will  be  the  best  of  guides  you 
ever  had,  and  they  will  take  you  through  the  rivers, 
lakes  forests  and  hunting  grounds  their  forefathers 
once  called  home,  they  will  tell  you  of  the  tricks  and 
habits  of  the  bears,  beavers,  moose,  caribou  and  deer. 
Ah  '  the  Indians  know,  for  once  they  were  mightier 
hunters  than  ancient  Nimrod.  Students  who  camp  in 
summer  along  the  Temagami  lakes  are  able  to  do  two 
work  in  one.  Business  men  who  camp  under 
the  Temagami  skies  never  stop  at  the  hospital  or  go 
into  bankruptcy.  Easy  of  access  by  the  (irand  Trunk 
Railway  System.  For  information  address,  Frank 
P.  Dwykr,  E.  P.  A.,  G.  T.  R.  S.,  290  Broadway, 
New  York. 
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Trie  American  Portable  vmraior 

Is  endorsed  and  used  by  the  most  celebrated 
physicians.  It  prevents  wrinkles  and  black- 
heads, and  permanently  beautifies  and  pre- 
serves the  complexion.  Its  use  will  increase 
the  circulation  of  the  scalp,  loosen  the  skin, 
and  expel  the  dandruff,  which  absorbs  the 
oil  needed  to  nourish  the  hair.  Its 
application  develops  the  muscles 
and  tissues  of  the  neck  and  arms, 
and  for  people  accustomed  to 
massage  the  American  Vi- 
brator is  indispensable. 


Guaranteed  by  a  National  Bank 

We  will  send  you  the  American  Vibrator,  by  ex- 
press prepaid,  and  allow  you  to  use  it  30  days  to  prove 
its  value.  All  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  deposit  the  price 
of  the  instrument  in  the  Washington  National  Bank  of 
St.  Louis,  during  trial  period,  subject  to  your  order. 
If  the  Vibrator  isn't  all  it  is  represented  to  be,  just 
notify  the  bank  and  your  deposit  will  be  returned. 

Write  to-day  for  free  booklet  No.  20, 

Agents  with  Bank  References  wanted. 

AMERICAN  VIBRATOR  CO. 

St.  Louis        New  York        Los  Angeles        San  Francisco 
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PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

IT  3  hooks  for  In  vcd  tors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6cts.  stam 

S. 4  A.  B.LACEY, Washington, D.C.       Estab.  1869. 
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THE  National  News  Weekly  for 
Busy  People  and  the  Home. Clean, 
orderly,  reliable,  inspiring;  a  time 
and  money-saver.  On  trial  13 
wks.  15c;  %l  yr.  Samples  free.  Pathfinder,  Wash.,  D.  C 
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Teach  me  your  silence,  solitU1 

5four  reticence,  gray  hills,  be  mine! 

Whether  all  loveliness  it  lies, 

Qt  but  a  lone  waste  scarred  anil  torn, 

How  shall  I  know?      Poi   'neath  these  skies 
And  in  these  valleys  I  was  born! 

— From  Mimsey's  Magazine  (May). 


PERSONAL. 

The  Air-I.ine  t<»  the  Pole. — Newspaper  an- 
nouncements of  the  proposed  aerial  "dash"  for  the 
pole  have  centered  some  little  public  attention  upon 
Walter  Wellman,  an  account  of  whose  adventurous 
project  is  thus  given  in  Leslie's  Weekly: 

Any  doubt  that  may  have  existed  as  to  the  serious 
intention  of  the  well-known  newspaper  correspondent, 
Walter  Wellman,  to  make  a  dash  for  the  north  pole 
in  a  dirigible  balloon  should  have  been  dispelled  by 
his  speech  at  a  recent  smoker  of  the  Motor  Club,  of 
New  York,  where  he  was  a  guest  of  honor.  Mr. 
Wellman  announced  that  he  had  contracted  in  Paris 
for  a  ioo-foot  air-ship,  and  that  he  proposed,  with 
four  companions,  to  sail  in  it  from  Spitzbergen  to  the 
pole,  a  distance  of  1,200  miles.  The  aerial  vessel, 
he  said,  would  be  supplied  with  sufficient  motive 
power  to  take  him  to  his  polar  destination  and  part 
way  back,  through  the  air,  but  for  the  remaining 
distance  he  would  depend  on  motor  sledges,  which 
he  expected  to  have  with  him,  or  on  dog  sledges, 
traveling  on  the  ice  and  snow.  Tho  the  explorer's 
calculation  appears  correct,  and  tho  he  has  had  much 
experience  in  the  arctic  regions,  his  enterprise  will 
be  daring  in  the  extreme.  Everybody,  and  par- 
ticularly every  one  connected  with  the  press,  will 
watch  this  hazardous  undertaking  with  intense 
interest,  and  will  wish  Mr.  Wellman  all  success. 
The  adventurous  newspaper  man  has  won  undying 
fame  in  other  fields  of  exploration,  and  why  not  in 
this  one?  Quite  a  number  of  the  explorers  will  be 
faring  toward  the  pole  this  year,  but  if  Mr.  Wellman 
has  no  bad  luck  he  should  be  able  to  outdo  all  rivals. 


ONE  IN  THREE 
Every  Third  Person  Poisoned  by  Coffee. 


It  is  difficult  to  make  people  believe  that 
coffee  is  an  absolute  poison  to  at  least  one 
person  out  of  every  three,  but  people  are 
slowly  finding  it  out,  although  thousands  of 
them  suffer  terribly  before  they  discover 
the  fact. 

A  New  York  hotel  man  says:  "Each 
time  after  drinking  coffee  I  became  restless, 
nervous  and  excited,  so  that  I  was  unable 
to  sit  five  minutes  in  one  place,  was  also  in- 
clined to  vomit  and  suffered  from  loss  of 
sleep,  which  got  worse  and  worse. 

"A  lady  said  that  perhaps  coffee  was  the 
cause  of  my  trouble,  and  suggested  that  I 
try  Postum  Food  Coffee.  I  laughed  at  the 
thought  that  coffee  hurt  me,  but  she  in- 
sisted so  hard  that  I  finally  had  some  Pos- 
tum made.  I  have  been  using  it  in  place 
of  coffee  ever  since,  for  I  noticed  that  all 
my  former  nervousness  and  irritation  dis- 
appeared. I  began  to  sleep  perfectly,  and 
the  Postum  tasted  as  good  or  better  than 
the  old  coffee,  so  what  was  the  use  of 
sticking  to  a  beverage  that  was  ruining  me? 

"One  day  on  an  excursion  up  the  coun- 
try I  remarked  to  a  young  lady  friend  on 
her  greatly  improved  appearance.  She  ex- 
plained that  some  time  before  she  had  quit 
using  coffee  and  taken  Postum.  She  had 
gained  a  number  of  pounds  and  her  former 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  humming  in  the 
ears,  trembling  of  the  hands  and  legs  and 
other  disagreeable  feelings  had  disappeared. 
She  recommended  me  to  quit  coffee  and 
take  Postum  and  was  very  much  surprised 
to  find  that  I  had  already  made  the  change. 

' '  She  said  her  brother  had  also  received 
great  benefits  from  leaving  off  coffee  and 
taking  on  Postum  Food  Coffee." 

"There's  a  reason." 


EARTHQUAKES v '        ' ' 

nnriT    CI  DEC  Revoumons>  Strikes 
bnt  A  I      rlKtO  Building  Operations 

INSURANCE      Athletic  Sports 

Whatever  happens  in  this  old  world — whatever  quest- 
ions arise — whatever  topics  command  attention — whatever 
the  busy  man,  the  public  speaker,  the  writer,  the  student 
wants  to  know  quickly,   surely — 

THE   NEVER  FAILING  SOURCE    OF   INFORMATION   IS 

The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

The  complete  biography  of  the  world's  life  from  the  time 
of  its  birth  until  now  is  given  in  this  great  work.  The  full 
record  of  all  events,  all  accomplishment,  all  thought  is  here. 

Everything  in  Science,  Art,  History,  Biography,  Law, 
Medicine,  Music,  Drama,  Literature,  Business,  Sport  for  the 
past  7000  years  is  here  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  man  of 
to-day. 

Here  are  the  answers  to  all  questions;  the  storehouse  of 
all  human  knowledge  is  here. 

Lengthen  your  own  life  by  using  it;  train  the  children  to 
consult  it  frequently. 

Edited  by  Professors  Gilman,  Peck  and  Colby,  it  gives 
information  absolutely  authoritative  with  unprejudiced  treat- 
ment of  every  subject  it  contains.  Completed  down  through 
the  events  of  last  year — it  is  acknowledged  the  most  recent 
work  of  its  kind  in  existence  to-day. 

The  arrangement  of  its  contents  is  so  simple  that  not  a 
moment  is  lost  in  looking  up  any  topic  or  subject. 

Our  selling  plan  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  matter  of 
price  need  not  be  an  obstacle  for  any  intending  purchaser. 

Let  us  send  you,  without  your   incurring  any  obligation, 

Two  Useful  and  Interesting  Books,  Free 


One  is  the  famous  25-eent  Question  Book,  which  contains  every-day  questions  you  ought  to 
know  how  to  answer,  but  half  of  which  you  probably  cannot  answer  off-hand.     This  little 
book  is  to  show  the  usefulness  and  practicability  of  the  foremost  encyclopaedia  in  existence       JS^    O? 
to-day.  ^0^    fto> 

The  other  book  contains  pages  descriptive  of  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  ^     /^     jB?  <£•> 

specimen  pages,  fac-simile  illustrations  from  The  New  International,  showing  the      ^3>    Aa      r^S^aP 
work's  scope,  and  the  easy  payment  plan  by  which  one  can  secure  this  great  work         <?    „       vi%  ^  £ 
without  a  large  initial  expenditure.  .0       ._<>•     e!"Xp    "S^'  ^? 

It  will  take  you  less  than  a  minute  to  fill  in  the  coupon.     Mail  it  and       ^"    *?*  Jp~  <Pj&<>^ 


c*    rt!*" 


you  will  receive  at  once  these  two  valuable  books. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  372  Fifth  Ave,  New  York 
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SPECIAL  OFFER:  S2T..*  <£*8^ 

The    New    International    Encyclopaedia   in       *  *  ^V,^0Vt<^ 
response  to  this   advertisement  we   will       at  co^  #*^*'^"^>       -•''      .■ 

entitled     "Courses     of     Reading       <£? <£Kd£&$&       ..-•''  .„*"'" 


send  AN  EXTRA  VOLUME   FREE, 
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Something  Better 

For  You 

As  Poor  Richard  says, 
or  might  well  have  said  : 
"A  man  does  well  to  lose 
the  'job*  that  will  ruin 
him  if  he  keeps  it." 

The  sales  staff  of  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal 
and  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  numbers 
scores,  even  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  who 
joined  it  after  disheart- 
ening experiences. 

We  co-operate 
our  helpers  "  to 
limit."  We  even  supply 
backbone  until  the  latent 
determination  to  over- 
come all  difficulties  is 
fully  brought  out.  And 
you  can  earn  a  large 
income  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Write  to  us  if  you 
want    something   better. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
2482-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


with 
the 


Great!' 


<J  A  delightful  feeline 
of   exhilaration    fol- 
lows its  use.  A  beau- 
tiful, convenient  and 
effective    instrument 
adapted  to  innumer 
able  home   and  pro 
fcssional  uses. 
<j  It  invigorates  the  en- 
tire    system,    banishes 
muscular    so  re  11  e  s  5 , 

tones  the  nerves,  stim- 
ulates the  scalp  and 
beautifies  the  com- 
plexion. Your  physi- 
cian will  endorse  it. 

Sold  on  Easy  Terms. 

Send  for  our  free  book. 

JAMES  BARKER 

90  SKI '  'ayuga  Si  .  I'hilidelph 
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WHile  not  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Wellman 
is  confident  that  he  will  succeed. 


After  the  Earthquake. — The  wonderful  courage 
and  cheerfulness  with  which  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  meeting  their  losses  are  illustrated  by  nu- 
merous stories  which  are  now  appearing  in  the  press. 
"I  should  be  satisfied  if  I  lost  everything  but  the 
climate,"  said  a  political  friend  of  Mayor  Schmitz. 
Rich  and  poor,  united  by  the  common  calamity, 
work  side  by  side  to  hasten  the  recovery  of  the  city 
from  the  ruins  of  the  earthquake  and  fire.  One  man, 
telling  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  his  experiences, 
narrates: 

"  I  saw  a  man  and  wife  reunited  under  circum- 
stances which  show  why  San  Francisco  will  emerge 
from  this  ordeal  greater  and  more  beautiful  than 
before.  I  was  working  under  the  direction  of  a  squad 
of  soldiers  digging  graves  for  a  great  pile  of  corpses 
taken  from  the  Latin  Quarter.  Alongside  of  me  was 
a  man  in  a  dress-suit  and  silk  hat.  He  swung  his 
shovel  with  a  vim,  altho  I  could  see  he  had  blistered 
his  tender  hands  so  badly  that  the  raw  flesh  was  laid 
bare.  He  told  me  that  he  had  a  home  on  Nob  Hill, 
and  the  night  before  he  had  been  told  to  get  out  in  a 
hurry,  as  the  whole  district  was  to  be  dynamited. 

"The  man  had  given  away  all  of  his  clothes  to 
refugees  except  those  on  his  back  and  his  best  dress- 
suit.  On  being  told  to  leave,  he  put  his  'glad  rags' 
in  a  suit-case,  jumped  into  his  automobile,  and  started 
for  his  summer  home  in  Menlo  Park,  where  his  wife 
and  family  had  already  taken  refuge.  Menlo  Park 
is  about  twenty-five  miles  from  'Frisco.  He  had 
hardly  gone  a  block  before  his  motor-car  was  stopped 
by  a  soldier,  at  the  point  of  a  gun.  He  was  forced  to 
surrender  it,  to  be  used  as  an  ambulance,  and  was 
at  once  put  to  work  digging  graves.  The  soldier 
also  told  him  to  give  the  suit  he  wore  to  an  old  man 
who  was  in  rags  and  to  put  on  the  dress-suit  himself. 

"A  day  later,  while  my  Nob  Hill  friend  was  in  the 
act  of  filling  in  a  grave  in  which  we  had  buried  six 
men  in  one  lot,  a  woman  caught  sight  of  him  from 
across  the  street,  and,  with  a  scream  rushed  into  his 
arms.  Even  the  soldiers  were  astonished.  Finally 
one  of  them  shouted,   "   'Here,  here,  get  to  work.' 

'Just  let  me  kiss  my  wife  again,'  said  the  grave- 
digger  in  the  dress-suit.  And  they  let  him.  The 
poor  woman  had  come  on  from  San  Mateo  in  the  fear 
that  he  was  dead,  and  had  been  wandering  around  the 
city  a  day  and  a  night  searching  for  him.  She  had 
given  away  her  rings  and  earrings  and  even  her  silk 
skirt  and  stockings  for  food.  She  looked  more  like 
a  beggar  woman  of  the  slums  than  the  one-time 
mistress  of  a-  Nob  Hill  house.  At  the  second  com- 
mand from  the  soldier  to  'get  to  work,'  the  man  and 
woman  separated,  but,  tho  still  in  tears,  they  were 
smiling.  The  woman  went  over  to  a  near-by  saloon 
which  had  been  turned  into  a  dispensary,  and  went 
to  work  there,  tearing  up  cloth  for-  bandages.  The 
man  went  back  to  his  shovel,  and,  as  he  again  began 
making  the  dirt  fly,  he  said  to  me: 

"  'As  long  as  a  man  has  a  sweet  wife  and  sweet 
babies,  he  can  be  happy  even  when  burying  the 
dead.'  " 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  mutual 
helpfulness  there  was  an  occasional  exhibition  of  the 
fiendish  work  of  ghouls.  All  such  offenders  were 
summarily  shot  by  the  militia  when  detected.  This 
authority  of  the  soldiery,  while  generally  exercised 
with  due  care,  occasionally  resulted  disastrously, 
as  in  the  slaying  of  Major  Tilden  while  engaged  in 
relief  work. 

"Fear  often  drives  men  to  ridiculous  things," 
continues  the  Tribune,  and  illustrates  by  further 
quotations  from  an  eye-witness: 

"  There  were  some  sights  which  I  did  not  think 
funny  at  the  time.  Yet  I  can  not  help  laughing  at 
them.  I  saw  one  big  fat  man,  with  a  nightgown 
covering  his  rounded  form,  calmly  walking  in  upper 
Market  street,  carrying  a  huge  bird-cage  in  his  arms, 
and  the  cage  was  absolutely  empty— not  a  bird  m 
it.  The  man  was  as  self-possessed  as  if  he  were  com- 
pletely dressed,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  looking  at  the 
wrecked  buildings. 

"Another  man  was  leading  a  huge  Newfoundland 
dog  and  carrying  a  kitten  in  his  arms;  he  kept  talking 
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.  Touring  Car.  $2,600  n 
( Lamps  not  included) 


Thorough  mechani- 
cal finish — so  fine 
and  minutely  wrought 
as  to  bespeak  more 
than  ordinary  pains 
and  skill — is  one  of 
the  many  features 
that  make  the 
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notable 
for  its  smoothness 
of  running  and  virtually 
trouble-proof  in  its  construc- 
tion. This  carefulness  of 
building,  coupled  with  me- 
chanical principles  of  proven 
correctness,  result  in  never- 
failing  dependability  of  ser- 
vice— in  surprising  economy 
of  maintenance. 

Cadillac  value  is  most 
apparent  under  the  severer 
tests  of  travel.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  give  you  a  demon- 
stration. His  address  and 
illustrated  Booklet  AD  sent 
on  request. 

Model  K,  10  h.  p.  Runabout,  $750 
Model  M,  Light  Touring  Car,  $950 
Model  H,  30  h.  p.  Touring  Car,  $2,500 
Model  L,  40  h.  p.  Touring  Car,  $3,750 
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Detroit,  Mich. 
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Motsinger  Auf o-Sparker 

STARTS  AND  RUNS 

Gas  Engines  without  Bstterlei. 

No  other  machine  can  do  it  succss- 
fully  for  lack  of  original  patents 
o  •»  ned  by  us.  No  twist  motion  in  our 
drive.  No  belt  or  switch  necessary. 
No  batteries,  whatev  r,  for  make  and 
break  of  jump-spark.  Water  and 
dust-proof.  Fully  gaaranteed. 
MOTSINGEB  DEVICE  MFG.  CO., 
HT  Main  St.,  Pendleton,  fad.,  C.8  A. 


Climates  wear  out.     Smokes,  Sprays,  or  any  single  medicine  relieve 
only  temporarily.     Our    CONSTITUTIONAL    treatment,    founded  | 
1883,  is  for  permanently  eliminating  the  CAUSE  of  Asthma  and  Hay  i 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attacks  will   not  return.      Write 
for   BOOK  2.1  A,  containing  reports   of   many   illustrative   rases  to  | 
prove  this.     Mailed  FREE,     P.  HAR0L1>  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
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to  the  kitten.  In  Fell  street  I  noticed  an  <iltl  woman, 
scantily  dressed,  pusl  ing  a  sewing-machine  up  the 
hill.  She  would  progress  a  little,  anil  then  Income 
exhausted  and  rest.  To  her  task  she  went  again. 
That  sewing  machine  was  her  world." 

The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Enquirer  tells  of  one  humorous 
incident  in  conection  with  the  impressing  of  people 
into  service  by  the  picket  men: 

A  gentleman  employed  in  the  custom-house  started 
for  his  home,  in  a  portion  of  the  city  which  was  not 
burned,  and  was  stopped  by  a  picket,  who  ordered 
him  to  go  to  work.  The  gentleman  in  question  re- 
plied, "I  am  an  employee  of  the  Government  and  on 
regular  duty."  This  did  not  go  with  the  picket  and 
he  put  him  to  work  throwing  bricks  and  compelled 
him  to  remain  at  it  an  hour  and  a  half- — the  limit. 
The  gentleman  passed  on  a  few  blocks,  when  he  was 
stopped  again.  A  similar  colloquy  took  place,  but 
it  was  no  use.  He  was  put  to  work  again.  Before 
he  had  reached  home  he  had  done  six  hours'  work. 
The  next  morning,  on  his  way  downtown,  he  was 
again  stopped  by  pickets  and  pressed  into  work. 
At  last  he  secured  the  necessary  passports  to  pass 
through    the     guards  without    working   his   way. 


Henry  Clay  Trumbull. — In  his  biography  of  the 
late  Henry  Clay  Trumbull,  proprietor  of  the  Sunday- 
School  Times,  Mr.  Philip  Howard  affords  us  some 
glimpses  of  the  country  and  a  few  of  its  celebrities 
during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  a  boy  Trumbull  numbered  among  his  friends 
Whistler,  the  artist — "bright,  cheerful,  and  modest — 
strange  as  this  may  seem,"  who  at  the  age  of  nine 
watched  young  Trumbull's  ordinaiy  amateur  draw- 
ing with  the  greatest  interest  and  almost  timidly 
showed  him  an  off-hand  pencil  sketch  of  his  own. 
He  was  delighted  with  the  unstinted  praise  of  his 
older  boy  friend,  who  saw  at  once  that  it  was  a  work 
of  genius. 

Trumbull's  Sunday-school  training  began  early. 
On  explaining  to  his  pupils  that  the  little  boys  in  a 
picture  were  about  to  be  drowned  by  the  capsizing 
of  their  boat,  because  it  was  Sunday,  a  longshore 
pupil  indignantly  protested :  ' '  Why  don't  the  plaguey 
fool  ease  off  his  main  sheet? " 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  civil  war  Trumbull 
acted  as  chaplain,  and  was  so  little  like  the  traditional 
chaplain  that  he  marched  side  by  side  with  his  men, 
lived  with  them,  was  with  them  in  line  of  battle  ex- 
posed to  death,  and  rallied  them  when  they  faltered. 
When  taken  prisoner  near  Charleston  he  was  so  little 
like  a  clergyman  in  dress  and  appearance  that  Beau- 
regard refused  to  exchange  him,  because  he  believed 
that  he  was  a  spy  in  masquerade.     As  many  of  the 


REPAIRING  BRAIN 
A  Certain  Way  by  Food. 


Every  minister,  lawyer,  journalist,  physi- 
cian, author  or  business  man  is  forced  under 
pressure  of  modern  conditions  to  the  active 
and  sometimes  overactive  use  of  the  brain. 

Analysis  of  the  excreta  thrown  out  by  the 
pores  shows  that  brainwork  breaks  down 
the  phosphate  of  potash,  separating  it  from 
its  heavier  companior,  albumin,  and 
plain  common-sense  teaches  that  this  ele- 
mental principle  must  be  introduced  into 
the  body  anew  each  day  if  we  would  re- 
place the  loss  and  rebuild  the  brain  tissue. 

We  know  that  the  phosplate  of  potash, 
as  presented  in  certain  field  grains,  has  an 
affinity  for  albumin,  and  that  is  the  only 
way  gray  matter  in  the  brain  can  be  built. 
It  will  not  answer  to  take  the  crude  phos- 
phate of  potash  of  the  drug  shop,  for  nature 
rejects  it.  The  elemental  mineral  must  be 
presented  through  food  directly  from  Na- 
ture's laboratory. 

These  facts  have  been  made  use  of  in  the 
manufacture  of  Grape-Nuts,  and  any  brain 
worker  can  prove  the  value  of  the  proper 
selection  of  food  by  making  free  use  of 
Grape-Nuts  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
Sold  by  grocers  everywhere  (and  in  im- 
mense quantities).  Manufactured  by  the 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Ever  see  anything  like  what's  happening  to  the 
man  on  the  right,   Mr.   Motorist  ? 

And,  when  a  man  pays  from  $1,000.00  to  $5,000.00  for  a  Motor  Car,  with  an 
engine  worth  a  fifth  of  the  whole  cost,  body  worth  a  tenth,  wheels  a  twentieth,  and  so 
on — all  equally  necessary  to  giving  him  the  pleasure  he  expects  to  get  for  his  money 
— isn't  it  just  a  little  inconsistent  to  economize  (?)  on  light  which  costs  but  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  outlay,  and  at  a  risk  of  50  per  cent  of  all  the  pleasure? 

For  the  best  light  apparatus  costs  only  about  a  hundredth  part  as  much  as  the 
rest  of  the  car  and  on  it  depends  just  about  one  half  of  all  the  enjoyment  you  can 
expect  to  get.  Any  Motorist  will  tell  you  that  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
exhilaration  of  a  speedy  night  ride.  To  go  spinning  along  through  the  darkness — 
nothing  behind  and  nothing  before — is  the  nearest  to  flying  through  space  a  man 
is  ever  likely  to  get.  The  weirdness  of  it — the  fascination — the  indescribable  thrilling- 
ness  of  annihilating  distance,  has  no  parallel  in  experience. 

But  you  cannot  really  enjoy  it  unless  you  have  confidence  and  are  without 
thought  of  danger.  And  there  can  be  no  confidence — you  must  think  of  danger — 
unless  you  have  light  and  plenty  of  it.  Try  to  drive  your  car  in  broad  daylight  with 
your  eyes  shut.  How  does  it  seem  ?  Can't  you  feel  you  must  see  where  you  are 
going?  It  is  the  same  at  night.  All  things  take  on  queer  shapes — you  cannot  gauge 
distance — if  your  light  is  uncertain.  Clear  light  on  the  road  is  your  protection 
against  accident.  With  it,  you  are  sure — confident.  Without  it,  fear  handles  your 
steering  wheel. 

And  the  one  and  only  way  to  be  sure  of  good,  clear,  dependable  light,  always, 
is  to  get  your  gas  ready  made  and  ready  to  use,  for  good  gas  cannot  be  generated 
by  apparatus  on  a  moving  car  nor  can  you  get  regular  pressure  out  of  a  generator 
that  is  jiggled  about  under  constantly  changing  conditions.  Notice  that  other  man 
in  the  picture — the  one  who  has  a  Prest-O-Lite  tank  on  his  car.  That  tank  is  filled 
with  gas — pregenerated,  pure,  clean,  clear,  dry — condensed  for  convenient  carrying, 
and  compressed  to  give  steady,  even  pressure.  This  means  "  light  on  tap  " — clear, 
even,  and  brilliant — whenever  you  need  it.  Turn  on  the  gas  and  light  it — that's  all. 
There  is  nothing  to  fuss  with,  no  carbide  to  jiggle.     We  make  the  gas,  you  use  it. 

Send  for  our  Prest-O-Lite  book  "  Ready  Made  Gas  for  Auto  Lights  "  and  read 
how  you  can  really  economize  on  light  and  at  the  same  time  be  rid  of  jiggling  carbide 
forever.  There  are  over  11,000  Prest-O-Lite  tanks  in  use  today  and  over  400 
Re-charging  Stations  in  the  United  States.  You  can  exchange  empty  tanks  for  fulj 
ones  at  any  of  the  stations  by  paying  the  cost  of  re-charging,  and  the  change  can  be 
made  in  five  minutes. 

We  want  every  Motorist  to  have  a  copy  of  our  Prest-O-Lite  book.  Let  us  send 
you  the  book  with  our  compliments  and  write  you  a  personal  letter  about  the  light. 

THE  PREST=0=LITE  CO.  Department  25         INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Wo 


Add  1<;  to  the  Dividend 
Add  25 ,  to  the  Income 


5% 


IF  your  savings  now  yield  4  per  cent.,  and 
we  pay  you  5  per  cent.,  we  increase  your 
income  25  per  cent.  Before  you  deal  with  us 
we  shall  expect  to  satisfy  you  of  our  unques- 
tioned reliability.  Let  us  place  the  matter 
before  you  properly  by  correspondence. 
Assets.  $1,750,000. 

Established  13  years. 
Ranking  Dcpt.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid   from   day  re- 
ceived to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters   of   inquiry    solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

Industrial  Saving*  and  Loan  Co. 
9  Times  Hid-..  Broadway,       New  York 


FAUCET    VA/rtTER     MOTORS 

Large  variety.    They  attach  to  any  fnucet 
instantly- run  on  20  lbs.  pressure,  Luton  £0 
lbs.   generate  %  to  Vi  horse-power,      i-ully  il- 
lustrated and  explained  in  the  Union  Water 
Motor  Book,  sent  free.  Outfit  No.  5, the  Union 
Hustler  motor,     cast-iron  case,    weighs   3V£ 
pounds,  with  emery  wheel,  polishing  and  buff- 
ing  wheels,  polishing  compound,  leather 
belting,  wrench,  etc.,  complete  $3.00 

Outfit  No.  3,  The  Edgar  power  faucet 
motor,   6  in.   wheel,  cast-iron  case  with 
wood  pulley,  belting,  and  wrench,  $6.00. 
For  power    purposes    such   as  running  a 
washing-machine.     Our  motors  are  indispen- 
sable about  the  home  and  factory  for  clean- 
ing and  polishing,  sharpening  and  grinding. 

Money  refunded  if  motors  are  not  satisfactory.    Order 
to-day  or  write  for  booklet.    (Call  and  see  exhibit,  i 
The  Edgar  Mannfact'g  Co.,  Dcpt.  M,  104  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  MJl»». 


PATENTS 

Fvpp  rpiinrr.  a.9.  t.n  Pat.P 


SECURED    OR    FEE 
RETURNED. 

Free  report  as  to  Patentability.    Illustrated  Guide 
Book,   and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,   sent  free. 
EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
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/At.  Hood 


Travel  to  the  North 

Pacific  Coast,  a  country  rich  in  scenic 

grandeur  and  unsurpassed  in  its  commercial  and 

agricultural  possibilities,  has  for  many  seasons  been  an 

object  of  improvement  and  development,  but  on  no  train  has 

really  perfect  service  so  closely  been  approached  as  on 


THE  PIONEER  LIMITED 

of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 

A  trip  on  this  famous  train  is  truly  a  revelation  of  ■what  invention  can 
devise  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  traveler. 

The  Pioneer  Limited  is  composed  exclusively  of  electric- 
lighted  equipment  (individual  reading  lamps  in  each  berth  and 
compartment),  with  buffet  smoking-library  car,  standard  sleeping 
cars,  compartment  cars,  dining  car,  and  coaches.     The   Pioneer 
Limited  leaves  Union  Passenger  Station,  Chicago,  at  6.30  P.M. 
daily.    Arrives  St.  Paul  7.25  A.M.  and  Minneapolis  8  A.M. 
the   next  day,  making  direct  connections  with    northern 
trans-continental  trains. 

Low  round-trip  rates,  after  June  J,  from  Chicago — $65  to 
and  through  Yellowstone  Park  (with  hotel  accommodations 
for  five  and  a  half  days,  $85);  to  Seattle,  Portland,  or  Taco- 
ma,  $75.     Liberal  return  limits  and  stop-over  privileges. 
Descriptive  literature  upon  application  to  F.  A.  Miller, 
G.  P.  A.,  Chicago,  or  W".  S.  Howell,  Gen'l  East 
ern  Agent,  38  J  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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NO  HONING— NO  GRINDING 

No  new  blades  —  no  annual  tax — the  first  purchase  price  Is  the  only  expense 

There  is  only  one  razor  of  safety— the  blade  that  shaves  smoothly,  easilv,  and  without  honing  and 
inding.     I  he  Carbo  Magnetic  is  a  razor  that  shaves  best  to-day,  and  better  ten  years  from  now. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  dealer's  name,  and  let  us  know  whether  he  handles  the  Carbo  Magnetic  razor, 
we  will  send  you  our  booklet,  "Hints  on  Shaving,"  Free,  and  also  make  vou  a  proposition  whereby  you  can 
test  and  use  one  of  these  razors  without  any  risk  or  obligation  on  your  part.  The  booklet  illustrates  the  cor- 
rect razor  position  for  every  part  of  the  face,  and  gives  much  needed  information  to  all  self-shavers.  The 
Carbo  Magnetic  Razor  is  sold  bv  most  eood  dealers.     We  back  the  tniarantoe.     Spnd  for  hnnV  tnJav. 
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reci  razor  position  for  every  part  of  the  face,  and  gives  much  needed  information   to  all  self-shavers. 
hi.  Mag""10  Razor  is  sold  by  most  good  dealers.     We  back  the  guarantee.     Send  for  book  to-day. 
"""""    ground         Double   Concave    for  Set  of  Two  in  Carbo  Magnetic  St 

•  ■-  in  picture  extra  heavy  beards  Leaf  her  Case  Sl.OO 
S3.  SO                                      S:t.oo                                         s.-.   .mi                         «.i  ■■..■!-  » ..i.      9Sk. 
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Firm   of  A.    L.   SILBERSTEIN, 
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Ss.so  8trop-Atde.  35c. 

445-446  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 
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11    2.  500,000.00 


BANK  BY  MAIL.— Absolutely  safe.  4%  compound  interest  is  J/,  more 
than  is  paid  by  most  banks.  Money  deposited  with  us  doubles  itself  in  17M 
years,  $1000  earns  $40.40  in  1  year;  $218.99  in  5  years;  $485.94  in  ten  years; 
$1208.01  in  20  years.  Same  rate  of  interest  paid  on  smaller  sums.  You  may  begin 
with  $1.00  or  more.  Money  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  upon  proper  notice.  Certifi- 
cates of  deposit  issued  for  $500.00  or  multiples.  Full  information  and  booklet  " 
free  upon  request. 
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soldiers  would  not  attend  service  because  they  did  not 
believe  that  extemporaneous  preaching  was  the  real 
thing,  he  had  to  write  his  sermons,  not  unfrequently 
when  bullets  were  whistling  about  him  and  bombs 
bursting  near.  In  these  ways,  he  learned  so  well  how 
to  manage  men  and  to  defy  death  that  he  was  sub- 
sequently able  to  penetrate  the  Syrian  Desert, 
and  establish  the  lost  site  of  Kadesh-Barnea.  whose 
rock,  according  to  the  narrative,  when  struck  by 
Moses,  gushed  forth  with  water. 

Trumbull  was  on  such  friendly  terms  with  Grant 
that  when  he  issued  a  Philadelphia  Centennial  copy 
of  his  paper  Grant  wrote  the  following  message: 
"My  advice  to  Sunday-schools,  no  matter  what  their 
denomination,  is:  Hold  fast  to  the  Bible  as  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  your  liberties;  write  its  precepts  in  your 
hearts,  and  practise  them  in  your  lives.  To  the 
influence  of  this  book  are  we  indebted  for  all  the 
progress  made  in  true  civilization,  and  to  this  we 
must  look  as  our  guide  in  the  future.  Righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people." 

Toward  the  close  of  his  second  administration. 
Grant  thus  reviewed,  in  a  private  conversation  with 
Trumbull,  the  criticisms  of  his  public  career: 

"I  don't  wonder  that  people  differ  with  me,  and 
that  they  think  I  am  not  doing  the  best  that  could 
be  done.  I  can  understand  how  they  may  blame 
me  for  a  lack  of  knowledge  or  judgment.  But  what 
hurts  me  is  to  have  them  talk  as  if  I  didn't  love  my 
country  and  wasn't  doing  the  best  I  knew  how.  It 
was  just  that  way  in  war-time.  I  didn't  do  as  well 
as  m.ght  have  been  done.  A  great  many  times  I 
didn  t  do  as  well  as  I  was  trying  to  do.  Often  I 
didn't  do  as  well  as  I  expected  to  do.  But  I  had  my 
plans  and  was  trying  to  carry  them  out.  They  called 
me  'fool'  and  'butcher.'  They  said  I  didn't  know 
anything  and  hadn't  .any  plans.  But  I  kept  on  and 
kept  on,  and  by  and  by  Richmond  was  taken,  and 
I  was  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  and  then  they 
couldn't  find  words  enough  to  praise  me.  I  suppose 
it  will  be  so  now.  In  spite  of  mistakes  and  failures 
I  shall  keep  at  it.  By  and  by  we'll  have  specie  pay- 
ments resumed,  reconstruction  will  be  complete, 
good  feeling  will  be  restored  between  North  and 
South;  we  shall  be  at  Appomattox  again,  and  then 
I  suppose  they'll  praise  me." 

Trumbull  was  once  present  in  Governor  Bumside's 
parlor  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  when  a  crowd  outside 
were  calling  on  Grant  for  a  speech,  while  he 
only  bowed  his  acknowledgments.  "You  know," 
said  the  Governor,  "that  the  President  doesn't  make 
speeches." 

"Oh,  do  say  just  two  words  to  us,"  cried  a  voice 
from  the  crowd. 

"I  won't,"  said  Grant  la  „  firm  tone,  doing  what 
he  was  asked,  but  no  more. 

At  one  time  Trumbull  entertained  the  American 
Oriental  Society  and  gave  them  an  oriental  welcome. 
Syrians  in  native  costume  proffered  them  iced  sher- 
bet, poured  water  on  their  hands  from  a  tankard, 
wiped  their  hands  on  towels  with  which  they  were 
girded,  and  greeted  them  with  droning  music  from  a 
pipe  played  through  the  nostrils. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Wayne  MacVeagh. 

"The  shepherd's  pipe,"  said  Trumbull,  "played  in 
David's  day." 

"Don't  wonder  Saul  threw  a  javelin  at  him,"  said 
MacVeagh. 


Mark  Twain  on  Hartford. — That  the  humorist 
is  not  without  humor  even  in  his  own  city,  the  fol- 
lowing stories  of  Mark  Twain,  which  are  printed  in 
Harper's  Weekly,  would  tend  to  show: 

In  his  early  Hartford  days,  Mark  Twain  took  an 
active  interest  in  baseball  in  common  with  most  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  While  attending  an  exciting 
match  he  lost  a  gold-headed  umbrella,  which  he  adver- 
tised in  the  local  papers  somewhat  after  this  fashion: 

"Lost — $10  Reward.  A  gold-headed  umbrella 
was  lost  by  the  undersigned  on  the  grand  stand  at 
the  baseball  ground  on  Saturday.  It  was  probably 
stolen  from  him  while  he  was  engaged  in  cheering 
the  Hartfords  for  their  victory  over  the  Providence 
nine — presumably  stolen  by  a  red-headed,  freckle- 
faced  boy  about  twelve  years  old.  For  the  body  of 
the  boy  and  the  umbrella  delivered  at  my  house  on 
Farmington  Avenue,  $10  will  be  paid.  For  the  body 
of  the  boy  or  the  umbrella  separately,  $s  for  either. 
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Professional   cooks  find 

Lea  &  Pen-ins* 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

the  most  valuable  of  all 
sauces,  because  it  perfects 
the  flavor  of  the  greatest 
variety  of  dishes. 

CHOPS,  STEAKS,  ROASTS, 
COLD  MEAT,  SALADS,  FISH, 
GAME,  SOUPS  and  CURRIES— 

all  are  improved  by  the 

judicious  use  of 

Lea  &  Perrins*  Sauce 

— the  peerless  seasoning. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

Look  for  Lea  &  Perrins'  signature. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


SUCCEED  IN  LIFE 


GET  MORE  MONEY 

You  can  get  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  a  year  in  the  Real 
Estate  Business  without  investing  any  money.  Our 
co-operative  methods  insure  larger  and  steadier  prof- 
its than  ever  before.  We  will  teach  you  the  Real 
Estate,  General  Brokerage  and  Insurance  Business  by 
mail,  appoint  you  special  representative  of  the  largest 
international  brokerage  company,  send  you  lists  of 
choice  salable  real  estate  and  investments,  and  co- 
operate with  and  help  you  make  a  large  steady  income. 

Every  business  man  should  have  our  Commercial 
law  course  which  is  given  free  to  every  real-estate 
student.  Our  free  book  is  valuable  and  interesting 
and  tells  how  you  can  succeed.    Address 

H.  W.  Cross,  President,  The  Cross  Company, 
127  Reaper  Block,  Chicago 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line— always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata- 
logue sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."    Address 

The  Mehlbarh  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York 

Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


For  the  buy  alive,  nothing  under  any  circumstan 
This  advertisement  I  with  his  full  nami 

address. 

At  a  dinnei  given  b  1  ime  local  meri  anl  Lie  i>r 
busines  organization,  Mr.  Clemens  responded  to  the 
toast  of  "Hartford."  In  his  speech  he  glorified  the 
city  as  the  one  place  in  the  world  which  provided  foi 

e  erj  possible  human  need.  He  said  that  Hartford 
wrote    lite  insurance    policies    to    protect    men's    li    ' 

accident   policies  to  protect   their  persons,  and   fin 

insurance  policies  to  protect  their  future.  It  made 
guns  and  pistols  with  which  to  kill  men,  but  printed 
books  to  tell  them  how  to  live  and  Bibles  to  tell  them 
how  to  die.  In  short,  it  supplied  all  their  needs,  not 
only  here,  but  even  hereafter. 


MORE  OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 

A  Recollection. 

(With  Apologies  to  an  Old  Favorite.) 

I  remember,  I  remember  the  flat  where  I  was  born, 
The  little  window  where  the  sun  came  peeping  in  at 

morn; 
Until  the  maid  of  all  work  pulled  down  the  window 

shade 
And  shut  out  all  the  sunshine  for  fear  the  rug  would 

fade. 

I  remember,  I  remember  the  gas  lamp  in  the  hall 
That   sometimes   burned   till    12   o'colck   and   some- 
times not  at  all: 
'Twas  just  a  little  flicker  in  all  that  waste  of  gloom, 
Like  someone  with  a  candle  illuminating  Doom. 

I  remember,  I  remember  that  things  both  great  and 

small 
Were  made  to  fold  up  into  some  recess  in  the  wall; 
The  bathtub  was  in  sections,  and  when  the  bath  was 

o'er 
It  folded  up  and  fitted  a  panel  in  the  door. 

I  remember,  I  remember  the  meters  everywhere, 
A  meter  for  the  sunshine,  a  meter  for  the  air, 
For  heat  and  gas  and  water,  in  every  sink  and  tub, 
We  had  the  metric  system  for  everything  but  grub. 

I  remember,  I  remember  the  furniture  we  had, 
A  grand  piano  that  became  a  folding-bed  for  Dad; 
The  sofa  was  a  clothes  press,  the  davenport  a  trunk, 
The  hall  clock  was  a  swindle  that  collapsed  into  a 
bunk. 

I  remember,  I  remember  I  sat  on  Mother's  knee, 
There  was  no  nook  or  cranny  that  she  could  find  for 

me; 
And  also  I  remember  we  moved  soon  after  that — 
Our  landlord  would  not  let  us  have  children  in  the 

flat.  — New  York  Times. 


Bicycle  News. — A  traveling  salesman  in  the 
employ  of  a  large  bicycle  manufacturer  in  Philadel- 
phia was  obliged  to  go  on  a  business  trip  into  the  West 
about  the  time  an  interesting  domestic  event  was 
expected.  The  salesman  desired  his  sister  to  wire 
him  results,  according  to  a  formula  something  like 
this:  If  a  boy,  "Man's  safety  arrived";  if  a  girl, 
"Lady's  safety  arrived." 

To  the  astonishment  and  chagrin  of  the  father- 
elect  he  had  been  gone  but  a  few  days  when  he  re- 
ceived a  telegram  containing  but  one  word:  "Tan- 
dem.' ' — Lippincott's. 


April  First. — The  old  master  knew  all  about 
"cribbing"  as  a  schoolboy  and  had  not  forgotten 
the  little  tricks  and  dodges.  One  day  during  an 
examination  the  keen-eyed  teacher  observed  one  of 
his  pupils  take  out  his  watch  every  minute  or  two. 
The  pedagog  grew  suspicious.  Finally  he  strode 
slowly  down  the  aisle  and  stopped  in  front  of  Willie's 
desk.     "Let  me  see  your  watch,"  he  commanded. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  meek  reply. 

The  teacher  opened  the  front  of  the  case.  He 
looked  somewhat  sheepish  when  he  read  the  single 
word,  "Fooled."  But  he  was  a  shrewd  man.  He 
was  not  to  be  thrown  off  the  scent  so  easily.  He 
opened  the  back  of  the  case.  Then  he  was  satisfied. 
There  he  read,  "Fooled  again." — Taller. 
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The  man  who  smokes  my 
cigars  gets  every  kind  of  cigar  sat- 
isfaction. 

Of  course,  the  first  and  chief  sort  of 
cigar  satisfaction  is  that  which  comes  in 
getting  a  cigar  that  suits  one's 

taste.  My  Panatelaa  suit 
most  men  who  like  a  good 
ioc.  cigar  or  better. 

Then  there's  the  satisfac- 
tion that  comes  from  good 
workmanship — the  smooth, 
easy-drawing,  even-burning 
quality.  My  cigars  are  all 
hand-made  by  expert  work- 
men. 

Again,  there's  the  satisfac- 
tion that  is  brought  through 
knowing  that  your  cigars  are 
clean — made  of  clean,  undoc- 
tored,  undrugged  tobacco,  in  a 
clean  factory  and  by  clean  men. 
A  visit  to  my  factory  would 
prove  to  you  that  my  cigars 
are  clean  all  the  way  through 
and  that  I  use  only  long-leaf 
tobacco — no  shorts  or  cuttings. 
Last,  but  not  least,  there  is 
the  great  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  you  are  saving  50  per 
cent,  on  retailers'  prices — 
getting  two  cigars  for  what 
you  would  pay  a  retailer  for 

one-  hH^ 

MY  OFFER  IS:  I  will, 
upon  request,  send  one 
hundred  Shivers'  Panatela 
Cigars  on  approval  to  a 
reader  of  The  Literary  Di  = 
gest,  express  prepaid.  He 
may  smoke  ten  cigars  and 
return  the  remaining  ninety 
at  my  expense  if  he  is  not 
pleased  with  them  ;  if  he  is 
pleased,  and  keeps  them,  he 

agrees  to  remit  the  price,  $5.00,  within 
ten  days. 

The  fillers  of  these  cigars  are  Clear  Ha- 
vana, of  good  quality — not  only  clear  but 
long,  clean  Havana — no  shorts  or  cuttings 
are  used.  They  are  hand-made,  by  the 
best  of  workmen.  The  making  has  much 
to  do  with  the  smoking  qualities  of  a  cigar. 
The  wrappers  are  genuine  Sumatra. 

In  ordering  please  enclose  business  card 
or  give  personal  references,  and  state 
whether  mild,  medium,  or  strong  cigars  are 
desired. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS, 

9J3  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Boody ,  McLellai\  ®.  Co. 
Bankers 

57  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND   SHAPE 


ORDERS  EXECUTED  FOR  CASH 
OR  ON  MARGIN 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits  subject  to  cheque 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

Albany  Poughkeepsie  New  Haven 

Hartford,  Bridgeport  and  Brooklyn 
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The  Car  of  Proven  Reliability 


When  you  buy  the  1  906  Haynes  you  are  investing  in  a 
car  of  proven  not  merely  promised  performance.  No 
more  severe  test  has  ever  been  given  an  automobile  than  the 
Haynes  received  in  its  trip  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
last  January. 

1  100  miles  of  hub-deep  mud  and  snow,  over  the  steep 
grades  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  at  a  repair  expense 


for  the  entire  trip  of  $2.50  is  conclusive  proof  of  reliability 
and  economy  of  operation.  The  parts  that  made  this  trip 
possible -the  roller-bearing  engines,  master  clutch,  transmis- 
sion, universal  joints,  lubricating  and  cooling  systems,  roller 
pinion  .rear  axle,  etc. — are  found  exclusively  on  the  Haynes. 
They  ure  fully  described  in  our  new  catalogue.  When 
sending  for  it,  address  Desk  K  3  for  prompt  attention. 


The  Haynes  is  the  highest-powered  shaft-driven  car  built 

HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 


"  The  Car  the  Repairman  Seldom  Sees." 


iOMt- 


L.  A.  M. 


t  Automobile  Manufacturers  in  America. )     Members  A. 

KOKOMO,     INDIANA 

NEW  YORK.  1715  Broadway        CHICAGO,  1420  Michigan  Ave. 
Model  "R"  Four-Cylinder  Touring  Car 

Vertical  roller-bearing  engines. 
Cylinders  cast  separately,  51-8x6 
inches,  60  H.  P.  An  exclusive  transmis- 
sion that  absolutely  prevents  stripping 
of  gears.  Positive  cooling  system.  Indi- 
vidual and  special  lubrication.  Master 
Clutch  has  metal  faces  and  takes  hold 
without  jerking.  Shaft  drive.  Exclusive 
universal  joints  that  prevent  wear  on  pins. 
Sprocket  and  Roller  Pinion  and  perfect 
Rear  Axle,  all  exclusive.  Roller-bearings 
throughout,  108-inch  wheel  base;  54  inch 
tonneau,  seating  five  people.  Four  to  60 
miles  an  hour  on  high  gear.  Weight 
2.750  pounds.  Price,  $3,500  f.o.b.  Kokomo. 
Full  equipment. 


INCOME  OF 


6  W-w\^ 

Q/  PER  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  S 100  S"\V-: 
/f\  OR  MORE .  WITHDRAWABLE     )  Jhl 
V      AFTER  ONE  YEAR,  ^/rfl 


I^FPIIRFR    feV  first   mortgage  on  New 
OLUUnLU    York    City   Jmproved    rea, 

estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


«KflPmwi 


(Established  1883) 
38  Park  Row  New  York  City 


BUYING  BRAINS 

is  our  business,  but  we  cannot  buy  enough  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  20,000  employers  we  serve. 
One  of  the  3832  good  positions  now  listed  in  our 
12  offices  may  be  just  what  you  want  if  you  are  a 
Salesman,  Executive,  Clerical  or  Technical  man. 
It  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out.  Full  information 
free  if  you  write  us  to-day  stating  age,  experience, 
salary  and  location  desired .  HAPGOODS, 
Suite  509.  309  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


CTftRK  FRUIT  BOOK 

All^  shmvs  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
^%ll."  accu 
■2fr  fruit.    £ 
^^butioiv  to] 


accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 

Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distn- 
planters.— Stark  Bro's,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


EUREKA 


Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100.     25c. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price.  Send  for  free  sample 
envelope. 

CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY  PIN  CO. 

131  Far  mud  St. 
Bloomfleld,  N.  J. 


Never  Soils  or  Spoils 

DAY'S  White  Paste 

It's  the  paste  that  sticks, 
but  doesn't  leave  a  sticky 
look.  It's  always  ready  in 
our  Handy  Paste  Jar,  for 

Office  or  Home 

or    Photos.     Pasting    is    a 
pleasure    when     done   SO 
easily,  cleanly  and  well. 
Sample  Sent  Free 

Hate  your  dealei  get  liar's. 
25c.  jar,  15e.  jar,  or   In   bulk. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  CO.,  80  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  MUSICAL  CIRCLES  "VA^"**1™ 

The  great  masters  and  their  methods  are  realistically 
pictured  in  "  Your  Loving  Nell."  The  book  is  a  series 
of  letters  depicting  the  experiences  of  an  American 
woman,  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore,  who  studied  music  abroad. 
12mo,  cloth,  231  pages.  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  Loudon. 


On    Approval,  Freight    Paid    HTctioa  $1.00 


WltllOUt 

Door 


$1     T  •>     with 
I  •  I  <*     Door 


It  growt  with 
your  library. 
II  fita  any  space. 


Sectional 
Bookcase 


Pronounced  the  Uest  by  Its  Thousands  of  Csers 

The  Lundstrom  cases  arc  made  under  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  factory, 
and  the  entire  production  Is  sold  direct  tot  lie  home  and  office.  That  is  the 
reason  we  can  ofiVrthcm  at  such  reasonable  prices.  I"  purobaslnga  Lund- 
stroni  Sectional  Bookcase  you  are  not  helping  to  teal  0  doubtful  experi- 
ment, but  are  getting  an  article  which  time  anil  experience  have  proven  a 
wonderful  sueeess.  Our  sectional  bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  of  un- 
divided  attention  Ut  this  one  line  of  manufacture.  Every  book  section  has 
iiiiii-i.iinliiiL-.  disappearing  class  door  nml  is  bight?  finished  in  Solid  Oak. 
Tops  and  bases,  $1.00  each.    Write  for  illustrated  mulou-nc  No.  8oE, 

AM.  00008  SOLD  UIRKt  T  KKOJI   KAt'IOIIY   ONLY 


The  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.  Little  Falls,  N.  V.,  Mlrs.  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinet 


Not  the  Kind  he  Wanted.— A  smart  young  fel- 
low called  out  to  a  farmer  who  was  sowing  seed  in  his 

you  sow;  I  reap  the 


old  fellow, 


field,   "Well  done, 
fruits. 

"Maybe  you  will,"  said  the  farmer, 
ing  hemp." — Harper's  Weekly. 


'for  I'm  sow- 


Mutual  Admiration. — ' '  A  man  told  me  the  other 
day  that  I  looked  like  you." 

"Where  is  he?   I  would  like  to  punch  him." 
"I  killed  him." — Life 


Ambiguous — "  Niels  Andersen  met  with  a  pain- 
ful accident  last  week,  a  fish-hook  becoming  en- 
tangled in  his  eye.  Niels  is  being  attended  by  Dr. 
Phil  Morton,  who  says  his  eye  will  come  out  all  right." 
— Harper's  Weekly. 


No  Returns. — When  a  young  woman  attempted 
to  coquet  with  Ezra  Trumbull,  or  to  draw  a  compli- 
ment from  him,  she  was  sure  to  have  what  Mr.  Trum- 
bull himself  called  "up-hill  work." 

"My  brother  Frod  has  a  sore  throat:  he's  had  it 
for  nearly  a  week,"  said  Miss  Minetta  Green,  whom 
Ezra  was  solemnly  escorting  home  from  the  social 
evening.  "If  it  hadn't  been  for  that,"  she  added, 
with  a  slanting  glance  from  under  her  broad  hat 
toward  Mr.  Trumbull's  impassive  features,  "I'd  not 
have  had  to  trouble  you  to  see  me  home,  Mr.  Ezra." 

"What  we  need  in  this  town,"  said  her  companion, 
"is  another  doctor  and  a  spryer  one.  The  way  tri- 
fling little  ails  linger  on  under  Doc  Williams  is  enough 
to  drive  folks  crazy." — Youth's  Companion. 


Experience  Makes  us  Wise. — Teacher — "Can 
any  one  tell  me  what  a  palmist  is?" 

"I  know,  teacher.  It's  a  woman  who  uses  her 
hand  instead  of  a  slipper." — Judy. 


A  Hot  Pursuit. — Mrs.  Naybor — "What  is  your 
husband's  pursuit  in  life?" 

Mrs.  Subbubbs:   "The  seven-forty  train." — Judy. 


The  Explanation. — Belle  (in  Stock  Exchange 
gallery) — "What  a  hubbub!  Why  don't  they  sit 
down  and  rest?" 

Maude — "Oh,  it's  too  expensive.  Richard  told 
me  that  a  seat  there  costs  thousands  of  dollars." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


The  Geography  of  Politics. — "It  broadens  one's 
horizon,  so  to  speak,  does  it  not,"  inquired  the  man 
who  was  studying  municipal  conditions,  "to  serve 
the  city  in  the  capacity  of  alderman?" 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  answered  the  other 
man,  "but  I  have  noticed  that  it  generally  broadens 
his  equator." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Fair  Warning. — Woman — "Now,  if  you  don't 
leave  at  once  I'll  call  my  husband — and  he's  an  old 
Harvard  football  player." 

Tramp — "Lady,  if  yer  love  him,  don't  call  him 
out.     I  used  to  play  wid  Yale." — Judge. 


Up-to-Date. — "Are  you  a  burglar,  my  man?" 
asked  the  householder.  "No,"  responded  the  man 
with  the  dark-lantern,  "I  am  an  agent  of  the  Society 
to  Limit  the  Size  of  Great  Fortunes." — New  York 
Herald. 


A  Bad  Recovery. — Scene:  Registry  Office. — 
Bridegroom  (to  registrar) — "The  first  time  I  was 
married  was  in  a  church,  the  second  time  in  a  chapel, 
but  I  like  this  way  best.  It's  so  plain  and  simple — 
and  I  should  come  here,  if  ever  I  got  married  again 

"  (catches  sight  of  his  bride,  and  sees  he  has  said 

the  wrong  thing) — "that  is,  my  dear,  if  ever  I  have 
the  — er — misfortune  to  get  marriedagain,  of  course ! ' ' 
— Punch. 


He  Knew. — The  first  witness  called  in  a  recent 
petty  lawsuit  in  Cincinnati  was  an  Irishman,  of 
whose  competence  as  a  witness  opposing  counsel 
entertained  doubt.    At  their  instance  there  wai    put 
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CONTfNTFfENT 


The  content- 
ment  which    only  comes 
from  a  delightful  smoke   will 
be  yours  if  you  use 

EDGEWORTH 

A  HIGH  GRADE  PLUG  SLICE 
Will  not  bite  the  tongue.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  to  the  extent  of  money  re- 
funded    to     any     dissatisfied  customer. 

At  dealers  in   high-grade  goods  in    every 
section  of  this  country.     If  your  dealer'  does 
not  furnish  you,  we  will  send  it  direct  from 
our  factory,   post-paid,  at  the  following 
regular  prices:  4  oz.,  25c;  8  oz  ,   50c 
lb.,  Si. 00.     Address 

LARUS   &   BROTHER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

7  S.  21st  St.,  Richmond, 
Va. 


but 


DEAFNESS 

The  Morley  Phone  " 

-.  A  miniature  Telephone 
ifM  for  the  ear — invisible, 
/\W  easily  adjusted  and  en- 
[  V  tirely  comfortable.  Makes 
i^^r  low  sounds  and  whispers 
M        plainly  heard.     Over  fifty 

thousand  sold,  giving  instant  relief  from 
deafness  and  head  noises.  There  are 

few  cases  of  deafness  that 
cannot  be  benefited.  Write  for  book - 
let  and  testimonials. 

THE  MORLEYCOMPANY 
Dept.  85,  31  South  16th  Street,  Philadelphia 

"LITTLE   SKIPPER" 

MARINE    ENGINE 

For  Canoes,  Row-Boats  and  Small  Launches 

2fi™£ESgra7$24.90 

Simplest,  strongest,  most  powerful  and 
speedy  engine  of  its  class,  drives  boat  6  to  10 
mi.  per  hour,  reversible,  anyone  can  install 
and  run  it,  always  safe  and  certain  to  go. 
SOLD  UNDER  FIVE  TEAR  GUARANTEE. 
Catalog  FREE. 

ST.  CLAIR  MOTOR  CO.,   Dept.  15,  Detroit,  Mich. 

folding  BATH  TUB 

Weight  16  lbs.      Cost  little. 

Requires  little  water. 

Write  for  special  offer. 

II.    1..    I  It  Ml* 

103  Chambers  St.,     New  York,  N.  T. 

San  Francisco  Calamity 

RELICS  AND   POST  CARDS 
Send  10c  for  City  Hall  views  before  and  after  the  earth- 

'  MERKI'S,  1208  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ri  PPT  RIP  SUPPLIES,  TELEPHONES.  NOVEL- 
tutO  I  nlV/  TIES.  Calalog  of  200  Free.  If  it's  Elec- 
tric we  have  it.    Big  Catalog  4c. 

OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  World's  Headquarters  for  Dynamos,  Motors,  Fans, 
Toys,  Batteries,  Belts,  Bells,  Lamps,  Books.  We  undersell 
all.    Want  agents. 


t<>  him,  before  being  i  wi  irn,1  he  usual  inten 
"Do  you  know  the  nature  of  an  oath? " 

A  broad  grin  overspread  the  face  of  the  Irishman 
as  he  rep]  ied 

[ndade,  youi  Honor,  I  may  say  thai  it  is  second 
nature  with  me."     Harptr'i  Weekly, 

CURRENT   EVENTS. 
Foreign. 

April  27. — Great,  enthusiasm  is  manifested  at.  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  at  the  jubilee  per- 
formance of  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  who  celebrates 
her  fiftieth  anniversary  on  the  stage. 
The  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  presented  to 
the  city  of  F'aris  by  John  J.  Ilarjes,  is  unveiled 
at  the  Trocadero. 

April  28.— The  Vesuvian  villages  of  Semma  and 
Santa  Anastasia  are  deluged  by  avalanches  of 
mud  and  cinders,  as  a  result  of  which  much  dam- 
age is  done,  but  no  lives  lost. 

Great  Britain  prepares  to  enforce  her  demands  for 
the  Turkish  evacuation  of  the  Sinai  peninsula, 
half  of  which  is  claimed  by  the  Porte. 

April  29.— Czar  Nicholas  changes  his  intention  of 
opening  the  Douma  in  person,  and  decides  in- 
stead to  receive  the  members  at  the  Winter 
Palace. 

April  30.— The  British  budget  shows  a  surplus  of 

$17,333,°°°- 

May  1. —  The  contemplated  May-day  demonstra- 
tions in  Paris  fail  before  the  enormous  force  of 
troops  concentrated  in  the  city.  One  thousand 
people  are  reported  arrested  and  several  con- 
flicts between  police  and  strikers  occur. 
William  Sherring,  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  wins  the 
Marathon  run,  the  principal  event  of  the  Olym- 
pian Games  at  Athens. 

May  2. — Authentic  accounts  are  received  in  this 
country  to  the  effect  that  Count  Witte's  resigna- 
tion from  the  Premiership  is  accepted  by  the 
Czar,  and  that  Mr.  Goremykin,  former  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  is  to  be  his  successor. 
The  German  Reichstag  adopts  a  measure  provid- 
ing for  religious  freedom  throughout  the  Em- 
pire. 
The  Olympian  Games  close  with  the  American 
team  champions  of  the  world,  England  next, 
Greece  and  Sweden  third. 

Domestic. 

April  27.  -Work  is  begun  on  the  new  steel  plant  at 
Gary,  Ind.  The  plant,  which  will  be  the  largest 
in  the  world,  will  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $10,- 
500,000. 

April  28.— The  Coroner  announces  that  333  deaths 
are  reported  to  date  as  the  result  ofthe  San 
Francisco  earthquake  and  fire. 

The  ecclesiastical  trial  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crapsey,  at 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  is  concluded. 

The  United  States  Senators  tentatively  agree  to 
vote  on  the  Rate  bill  during  the  week  begin- 
ning May  7. 

Suit  is  brought  in  Ohio  to  annul  the  charter  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  on  account  ;.of  alleged 
combining  to  control  production  and  transpor- 
tation. 

April  2q. —  Dowie's  return  to  Zion  proves  to  be  a 
great  defeat  to  the  leader.  His  first  meeting  is 
attended  by  but  150  of  his  former  followers. 

April  30.— A  score  of  striking  coal-miners  are  shot 
by  the  State  police  in  a  not  in  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa. 

May  1. — Secretary  Taft  sends  a  telegram  to  Mr. 
Phelan,  at  San  Francisco,  explaining  that  the 
$2,500,000  relief  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
are  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
army. 

May  2,— The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  decides 
to  ask  for  $26^348,281  to  continue  construction  on 
the  Panama  Canal  to  June  30,  1907. 
The  authorities  at  San  Francisco  figure  that  at 
present  there  is  $207,110,000  in  sight  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  city. 

May  3.  — General  debate  on  the  Railroad  Rate  bill 
in  the  Senate  comes  to  an  end. 


P|f||gSfl^U  You  Never  Wore  Garters 


start  to-day.    Get  a  pair  of  Brighton  Flat 
Clasp  Garters  and  walk  easy.    They  nei- 
ther bind,  rub  nor  chafe  the  leg.    No 
teeth  or  sharp  projections  to  tear  the 
socks  or  catch  in  the  clothing.  They 
keep  the  socks  and  underclothing 
absolutely  smooth.   Theonly  garter 
with  the  perfectly  flat  clasp.    All 
metal  parts  heavily  nickeled.    Ab- 
solutely pure  silk  web  (not  mercer- 
ized cotton).  All  the  latest  designs  and 
colorings.    25  cents  a  pair,  at  your  deal- 
ers or  sent  by  mail  postpaid. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO..  718  Market  St.,  Philad'a 

Makers  of  Pioneer  Fv  spenders 


BRIGHTON 

GARTERS 


Clasp 


Let  Me  Talk 

Foot-Comfort 

To  You 


Every  irritating  shoe  pinch  is  a  drain  on 
your  vitality. 

To  maintain  your  nervous  energy  at  its  most 
effective  pitch  you  must  give  your  feet  healthy 
comfort. 

Worth  Cushion  Sole 
Shoes 

give   this  healthy    comfort. 

The  patented  Cushion  Sole  is  absolutely 
waterproof,  prevents  all  slip  and  jar,  dis- 
tributes the  weight,  and  supports  the  arch 
naturally. 

In  style  and  durability  Worth  Shoes  equal 
other  high-grade  footwear  at  similar  prices.  In 
fit  and  comfort  thev  are  unequaled. 

A  n  ideal  shoe  for  roller  skating. 

Before  purchasing  shoes  examine  our  Spring 
Catalog. 

Men's  Shoes,         $4.00  to  $5.00 
Women's  Shoes,    3.00  and  3.50 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,   send  his  name 

and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Inc. 

4  Osborn  Bldg.  Boston,  Mats. 


Large  Profits 

Easily  Earned     Chicago  Lots 


By  Buying 
Well  Located 


1  sell  Chicago  building  lots  for  $100.00  each. 
Terms  $5.00  down  and  $2.50  a  month- 
Titles  perfect.  Lots  sure  to  double  in  value. 
Absolute  security  and  a  safe,  conservative  invest- 
ment. Payments  suspended  in  case  of  sickness  or 
loss  of  employment.  Interesting  booklet  about 
Chicago,  the  wonderful  city  of  2,000,000  population 
— free.     Agents  wanted.     Write  for  particulars. 

Address   FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 
7828  Adams  Express  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


What  Is  Daus'  Tip-Top? 


TO  PROVE  that  Daus'  "Tip-top 
is  the  best  and  simplest  device  fo 
making    IOO    Copies   from   pen 
written  and  SO  Copies  from  type 
•     written    original,  we  will  ship 
complete    duplicator,  rap   sire, 
without    deposit,     m   tea 
10  days'  trial, 
I  Price  $7.50  leas  trade  t£gS  not 
'discount  of  3S\    or  «|)v  !!Cl 
THE     FKLIX  4.  DAIIS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
Oaus  Building,  111  John  St.,  New  York  City 


Ridpath  Free  Coupon 

This  coupon  costs  you  nothing  but  a  postage 
stamp  and  will  place  you  under  no  obligation 
whatever.      It  will  be  our  pleasure  to  ma '" 
y?u  a  beautiful  specimen   page   pamphlet 
of   Ridpath's  History  of  the  World  an' 
write    you   our    special   offer   to   The 
Literary  Digest    readers  (see    full 
page  announcement  April  21).    The 
sample  pages  will  greatly  interest 
you.    They   contain  the  "Race 
Chart"  tracing  all  races   to 
the  parent  stock,    map  o" 
China    and    Japan,    dia- 
gram of  Panama  Canal 
in   colors    and    te: 
pases     from     the 


greatest   historj 
ever    written. 

Send 

Coupon 

NOW. 


-'6 
Free 
Coupon 

estern  News- 
perAssociation 
204  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago 

'lease  mail  without 
>st  to  me  Ridpath  Sample 
Pages  and  full  particulars. 


Name. 


Address 

Vim  Deed  not  Hip  coupon  if  you  mention^ 
i  Litkraby  Digest  i 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CRYSTAL 

Domino 

SUGAR  r 


Crystal 

"Dominoj 


KAVEMEYtRSaElDER. 


Triumph 
in 

Suga 
Ma  kind! 


Sold  only  in  5  lb.  sealed  boxes! 


IMAGINATION  COULD  NOT  CONCEIVE  OF  A  HANDIER  AND  PRETTIER  FORM  THAN  IS  PRESENTED  IN  "CRYSTAL  DOMINO  SUGAR^I 
WITHER  COULD  THE  MOST  PARTICULAR  PEOPLE  ASK  FOR  MORE  PERFECT  PURITY  OR  ECONOMICAL  PEOPLE  FOR  LESS  WASTE:   J  \ 


HIGHEST  GRADE  IN  THE  WORLD.  BEST  SUGAR  FOR  TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

<&<&  By  grocers  everywhere.  @^s> 


Learn  the  Truth 

Do  you  know 

that  the  main  cause  of  unhappi- 
ness,  ill-health,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  rec- 
ords to  be  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  self  and  sex  ? 


Sexology 


Illustrated 
Contains  in  one  volume — 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

By  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D 
Rich  Cloth  Binding,  Full  Gold  Stamp,  Illustrated,  $2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  Peoples  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  B.    PHILADELPHIA 


Heart  Palpitation 

is  caused  by  generation  of  gas  in  the 
stomach.  Charcoal  absorbs  all  gases, 
and  stops  fermentation. 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

are  made  of  purest  charcoal.  Try  them 
for  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dyspepsia, 
and  indigestion. 

FOR  I  0c  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25C 
box  mailed  for  trial.     Once  only. 

A.J.  Dlt  man,  41    A  at  or  House,  M  Y. 


t 


SIX  MONTHS  FREE 

To  introduce  the  Industrial  Amusement  Record,  we 
will  send  it  six  months  free.  It  shows  how  immense 
profits  may  be  quickly  and  safely  made  on  secured  in- 
vestments, and  gives  advice  that  may  be  worth  thous- 
ands of  dollars  to  you,  pointing  out  the  safe,  short  road 
to  wealth.  Summer  Resort  and  Park  Amusement  en- 
terprises pay  profits  of  from  50  to  1U0  per  cent,  yearly, 
and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  500  per  cent.  You  should 
.have  inside  facts  and  information  regarding  this  great 
money-making  business.  Simply  send  your  address  to 
The  Industrial  Amusement  Record,  Zl  William  Street, 
.New  York. 

VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  Series.  "A  marvel  of  condensed  informa- 
tion." :«UKHI  Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps; 
many  valuable  supplementary  features.  Cloth,  2".  rents; 
flexible  leather,  50  cents,  net;  indexed,  5  cents  extra. 
Funk  ,\:  YVasrnalls  Company,  New  York  and   London. 


SEE  THAT  CLIP  ? 

rpHE  NIAGAKA  CLIP  holds  se- 
X  curely  from  the  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  %  in.  in  thickness , 
and  can  be  used  overand  over  again. 
Better  than  pins  for  filing  letters, 
records,  cards,  etc.  Avoid  unsightly 
pinholes  in  attaching  second  letters, 
business  cards,  checks,  drafts,  In- 
voices, etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  100 
especially  for  desk  convenience. 
Sample  box  15  cents,  postpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


ACCEPTED    MODEL 

A  FEW  memberships  are  open  in  the  famous 
Pirate  Club.  Ten  members  will  have  the  fastest 
automobiles  specially  built,  incorporating  the  best 
features  of  foreign  cars.  Membership.  $3,500. 
Finest  four-cylinder  French  engines.  Everything 
of  highest  grade  obtainable.  Particulars  furnish- 
ed by  Mr.  BEERS,  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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"Some  livegSgKSS^e  like- 

hoes 

the  more  worn^f)JI#he  bright-erf 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQLI0 

never  seem  to  grow  old.Trv  &  c&ke  — 
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THE  jEXICOGRAPHEtfS 

~~  JjasyQhaib 


In  this  column,   to  decide  questions    concerning  the  correct  nse  of 
words,  the    Funk  &   Waenalls    Standard    Dictionary  Is  consulted    u 

arbiter.  . 

Rg^*  The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  any 
questions  sent  annonymously. 


"R.  T.  B."  McClellanville,  S.  C— (i)  "Why  are  the 
names  of  the  seasons  not  capitalized?  (2)  Is  it  cor- 
rect to  say,  'Wrhence  all  but  him  had  fled'?  (3)  Is  the 
sentence  elliptical?  (4)  In  the  system  which  does 
not  recognize  the  potential  mode,  in  what  mode  is 
'would  come'  in  the  sentence,  'He  said  that  he 
would  come'? ' ' 

(1)  The  seasons  are  regarded  as  common  nouns. 
See  Literary  Digest,  March  3,  1906,  where  this 
subject  is  treated  at  length.  (2)  Yes,  according  to 
the  rule  of  grammar  formerly  in  force,  that  but,  being 
a  preposition  governing  the  objective  case,  it  should 
be  followed  by  the  pronoun  in  the  objective  case  him, 
not  he.  But  says  Goold  Brown,  "some  grammarians 
say  that  but  and  save,  when  they  denote  exception, 
should  govern  the  objective  case  as  prepositions. 
But  this  idea  is,  without  doubt,  contrary  to  current 
usage  of  the  best  authors,  either  ancient  or  modern. 
Wherefore  I  think  it  evident  that  these  gramma- 
rians err.  The  objective  case  of  nouns  being  like  the 
nominative,  the  point  can  be  proved  only  by  the  pro- 
noun; as.  'There  is  none  other  but  he.' — Mark  xii.  32 
("Grammar  of  English  Grammars,"  p.  595).  (3)  It 
is.  (4)  The  potential  mode  is  defined  as  the  verb 
phrase  made  up  by  means  of  the  auxiliaries  may  and 
can  with  an  infinitive,  and  expressing  power  or  pos- 
sibility to  perform  some  action.  By  some  gram- 
marians the  potential  mode  has  been  included  in  the 
subjunctive  mode  because  its  meaning  is  often  ex- 
pressed in  Latin  by  what  in  Latin  is  called  the  sub- 
junctive. By  others  it  has  been  rejected  for  the 
reason  that  all  of  its  tenses  are  compound  and  be- 
cause the  words  can  be  parsed  separately.  James 
White  ("Essay  on  the  Verb")  divided  the  potential 
mode  as  follows:  "the  elective  denoted  by  may  or 
might;  the  potential  by  can  and  could;  the  determina- 
tive by  would;  the  obligative  by  should;  and  the  com- 
pulsive by  must."  For  further  elucidation  see  Goold 
Brown,  pp.  337-338. 

"F.  O.,"  Toronto,  Can. — In  the  first  sentence  you 
give,  the  words  "as  to"  are  redundant'  The  second 
sentence  is  correct. 

"W  W.,"  Boston,  and  "  E.  C.  S.,"  Cleveland,  O  — 
"  Does  not  the  Lexicographer  nod  when  he  says  in 
The  Literary  Digest,  'Geneva  High  Joint  Com- 
mission, which  was  convened  '  ?  " 

The  Standard  Dictionary  sanctions  this  use  of 
the  word  convened  which  has  good  literary  authority  to 
support  it.  It  dates  from  1647  and  was  used  by  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  in  his  "  History  of  the  Rebellion" 
- — "The  parliament  was  convened  by  his  Majesty's 
grace."  The  form  has  been  used  repeatedly  since 
by  such  writers  as  Dean  Stanley,  Theodore  Hook, 
Froude,  etc. 

"  Z  G.,"  Detroit,  Mich. — "  Is  not  but  also  the 
proper  correlative  of  not  only,  as  in  the  sentence 'He 
is  not  only  rich  but  also  generous'  ?  Many  writers 
omit  the  also." 

It  is.  The  modern  tendency  is  to  omit  also;  this 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  but,  used  as  a  con- 
junction, has  for  one  of  its  meanings  "  in  addition  to 
that." 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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VACATION    NOTICE   TO  SUBSCRI  BEKS. 

Subscribers  desiring  to  receive  The  Literary  Du.ESTat  their  vacation  ad- 
dresses  will  oblige  us  and  save  themselves  annoyance  if,  in  notifying  the  pub- 
lishers, they  will  write  two  weeks  in  advance  and  give  both  addresses.  Simi- 
lar notice  should  be  given  when  subscribers  are  returning  to  their  permanent 
addresses. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


CHANCELLOR  DAY'S  DEFENSE  OF  STANDARD 

OIL. 

IN  the  press  comment  so  plentifully  evoked  by  Chancellor  Day, 
of  Syracuse  University,  when  he  rushed  to  the  defense  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  after  the  publication  of  the  President's 
message,  we  were  unable  to  find  any  that  was  favorable  to  the 
Chancellor.  The  expression  varies,  but  the  condemnation  is  uni- 
form. "There  may  be  anarchy  at  the  White  House,"  says  the 
Providence  Journal,  "but  there  is  intellectual  chaos  at  Syracuse," 
and  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  Tunes  is  glad  that  "  there  are  not  many 
of  this  class,  tho  when  they  do  break  out  they  make  a  fearsome 
noise."  These  are  fair  samples  of  much  of  the  editorial  comment. 
Some  of  the  Chancellor's  remarks  follow  : 

"The  amazing  blunder  is  in  the  chief  executive  of  a  great  nation 
attacking  business  interests,  judges,  and  persons,  in  proclamations 
to  Congress  and  in  interviews  for  the  daily  papers.  It  can  not  be 
continued  with  safety  to  our  country.  There  are  two  general 
forms  of  anarchism.  The  late  practises  of  our  President  are  of 
the  more  dangerous.  Anarchism  clothed  with  official  authority  is 
covert,  deceptive,  and  perilous  in  the  extreme.  .  .  .  The  regular 
process  of  law  for  the  correction  of  courts  can  not  be  ignored  and 
set  aside  by  personal  attack  of  the  President  without  peril.  An- 
archism in  the  White  House  is  the  most  perilous  anarchism  that 
ever  has  threatened  our  country." 

Later  the  Chancellor  added  that  the  President's  action  "  is 
scarcely  across  the  border  of  possible  impeachment  if  rebuked  as 
its  merits  demand."  Now,  what  the  Hartford  Courant  wants  to 
know,  is,  "speaking  of  blunders,  appalling  or  otherwise,  is  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Day  quite  sure  that  letting  himself  go  in  this  way  and 
to  this  extent  was  wise?  or  seemly?  or  altogether  Christian? 
or  likely  to  be  good  for  Syracuse  University?"  Most  of  the 
papers  make  a  point  of  the  fact  that  John  D.  Archbold,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Standard  Oil,  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Dr.  Day's  college  and  a  large  contributor  to  its  funds.  Indeed, 
the  Baltimore  Sun  urges  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  contribute  a  million 
now,  "  and  there  will  be  no  searchings  of  heart  in  Syracuse  as  to 
any  taint  upon  the  money."  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 'is  cheer- 
fully prepared  "  for  other  similar  outbreaks,"  because  it  feels  that 
"  wherever  the  influence  of  the  oil  organization  can  be  extended 
by  purchase  the  floods  of  vituperation  will  be  let  loose."  To  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  the  situation  looks  like  this:  "  It  is  as  if 
St.  George  should  suddenly  appear  as  a  defender  of  the  dragon 
against  the  defamatory  attacks  of  the  princess."  The  Post  and 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald both  call  the  Chancellor's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  inquiry  which  caused  the  report  and  the  message 
was  in  obedience  to  a  Congressional  resolution.  The  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  observes  : 

"If    President   Roosevelt    has   been   guilty    of    'lese-majesty' 


against  Standard  oil.  Chancellor  Day  has  been  guilty  of  '!< 
majesty  '  against  the  American  people.  To  the  casual  observer 
Chancellor  Day's  'lese-majesty  '  seems  to  be  rather  more  pfesun 
tuous  than  President  Roosevelt's.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  marked  difference  between  the  official  positions  of  the  two 
men  and  their  respective  relations  to  the  people  at  large,  and  put- 
ting the  whole  question  on  the  broadest  ground,  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  Theodore  Roosevelt  hasn't  finite  as  good  a  right  as  James 
R.  Day  to  express  his  opinion  as  to  the  trusts,  their  managers, 
and  their  methods.  The  gist  of  President  Roosevelt's  offense,  in 
the  last  analysis,  is  the  fact  that  he  doesn't  agree  with  Chancellor 
Day." 

.  The  New  York  Press  looks  at  Chancellor  Day's  utterance  in  this 
light : 

"  He  was  careful  enough  to  avoid  a  discussion  of  the  overwhelm- 


CHANCELLOR  JAMES    R.   DAY, 

Who  thinks  there  is  "  anarchism  in  the  White  House"  because  the 
President  criticized  Standard  Oil. 

ing  evidence  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been  taking  un- 
lawful advantage  of  rivals  and  the  public  through  open  and  secret 
rebates.  He  was  crafty  enough  to  set  up  a  counter-demonstration 
against  the  President's  mistakes,  which  is  calculated  to  divert 
attention  from  the  crimes  of  Rockefellerism.  But  he  floundered 
into  difficulties  when  he  accused  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  having  depre- 
ciated the  properties  of  Standard  Oil,  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  other 
system  interests  by  his  exposure  of  the  rebate  conspiracy." 

The  New  York  Times  maintains  that  "  Chancellor  Day's  lan- 
guage concerning  the  President  could  be  justified,  if  ever  it  could 
be  justified,  only  by  the  failure  of  the  President  to  establish  the 
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truth  of  the  charges  lie  and  Mr.  Garfield  make  against  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  concern,"  and  adds: 

"Should  no  prosecutions  be  ordered,  the  people  would  insist 
upon  knowing  the  reason  why.  Should  prosecutions  be  instituted 
and  end  in  failure,  there  would  be  a  marked  and  immediate  revul- 
sion of  feeling  r.gainst  the  President.     But  it  would  be  safer  to 
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COMMISSIONER  JAMES    R.    GARFIELD, 

Who  declares  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  "  has  habitually  re- 
ceived from  the  railroads,  and  is  now  receiving,  secret  rates  and  other 
unjust  and  illegal  discriminations." 

await  that  somewhat  unexpected  contingency  before  emptying 
vials  of  wrath  upon  the  occupant  of  the  White  House  because  of 
his  interference  with  the  'sacred  individual  rights  '  of  corporations 
to  give  and  accept  secret  railroad  rebates  in  violation  of  laws  of 
the  United  States." 


MR.  SINCLAIR'S   GRAVE   CHARGES. 

TV/TR.  UPTON  SINCLAIR,  who  has  taken  the  packing  in- 
<L"» -•-  dustry  for  his  oyster  and  opened  it  with  his  pen,  challenges 
J.  Ogden  Armour,  head  of  Armour  &  Company,  to  prove  legally 
that  Air.  Sinclair's  assertions  with  regard  to  condemned  beef  are 
false,  and  the  press  advise  Mr.  Armour  to  meet  the  challenge. 
"One-hundredth  part  of  what  I  have  charged  ought,  if  it  is  true,  to 
send  the  guilty  man  to  the  gallows,"  says  Mr.  Sinclair  in  a  letter 
to  the  newspaper  editors  of  America.  "  One-hundredth  part  of 
what  I  have  charged  ought,  if  it  is  false,  to  be  enough  to  send  me 
to  prison."  Previous  to  the  appearance  of  this  letter  Mr.  Armour 
wrote  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post : 

"Strangely  enough,  in  view  of  its  vital  importance,  this  Govern- 
ment inspection  has  been  the  subject  of  almost  endless  misrepre- 
sentation—of ignorant ly  or  maliciously  false  statements.  The 
public  has  been  told  that  meat  animals  and  carcasses  condemned 
as  diseased  are  afterward  secretly  made  use  of  by  the  packers  and 
sold  to  the  public  for  food  in  the  form  of  both  dressed  meats  and 
canned  meats.  Right  here  I  desire  to  brand  such  statements  as 
absolutely  false  as  applied  to  the  business  of  Armour  &  Company. 
I  believe  they  are  equally  false  as  to  all  establishments  in  this 
country  that  are  classed  as  packing-houses.  I  repeat :  'In  Armour 
&  Company's  business  not  one  atom  of  any  condemned  animal  or 
carcass  finds  its  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any  source,  into 
any  food  product  or  food  ingredient.'1  " 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  Condemned-meat  Industry,"  in 
Everybody^  for  May,  Mr.  Sinclair  replies  to  Mr.  Armour  with  a 
terrible  arraignment  of  the  packer's  establishment.  He  quotes  the 
laws  showing  them  to  be  so  framed  that  they  protect  the  foreigner 
against  diseased  beef,  but  not  the  American  consumer.  The  rule 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says,  "  No  microscopic  exami- 
nation will  be  made  of  hogs  slaughtered  for  interstate  trade,  but 
this  examination  shall  be  confined  to  those  intended  for  the  ex- 
port trade."  Now,  observes  Mr.  Sinclair,  "  since  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  all  the  hogs  slaughtered  in  Chicago  are  found  to 
be  infected  with  trichinosis,  it  follows  that  the  American  people 
eat  not  only  their  own  one  and  one-half  per  cent.,  but  also  the  one 
and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  share  of  Europe  ! "  Mr.  Sinclair  also 
quotes  thus  from  the  affidavit  of  a  former  superintendent  of  P.  D. 
Armour's : 

"  Whenever  a  beef  got  past  the  yard  inspectors  with  a  case  of 
lumpy  jaw  and  came  into  the  slaughter-house  or  the  'killing-bed,' 


THE    KIDDLE   OF  THE  SPHINX. 

—Davenport  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

READY    FOR    A   LITTiLE   TRIMMING. 
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MUCK-RAKING  ! 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


THE   TRIST-BUSTING   WILL   GO   ON. 

— Bowen  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


PASTIMES   OF    A   PRESIDENT. 


I  was  authorized  by  Mr.  Pierce  to  take  his  head  off,  thus  remov- 
ing the  evidences  of  lumpy  jaw,  and  after  casting  the  smitten  por- 
tion into  the  tank  where  refuse  goes,  to  send  the  rest  of  the  carcass 
on  its  way  to  market. 

"  In  cases  where  tuberculosis  became  evident  to  the  men  who 
were  skinning  the  cattle  it  was  their  duty,  on  instructions  from  Mr. 
Pierce,  communicated  to  them  through  me,  at  once  to  remove  the 
tubercles  and  cast  them  into  a  trap-door  provided  for  that  purpose. 

"  I  have  seen  as  much  as  forty  pounds  of  flesh  afflicted  with 
gangrene  cut  from  the  carcass  of  a  beef,  in  order  that  the  rest  of 
the  animal  might  be  utilized  in  trade." 

And  in  his  letter  Mr.  Sinclair  comes  out  with  this  statement: 

"  The  selling  for  human  food  of  the  carcasses  of  cattle  and 
swine  which  have  been  condemned  for  tuberculosis,  actinomy- 
cosis, and  gangrene  ;  the  converting  of  such  carcasses  into  sau- 
sage and  lard;  the  preserving  of  spoiled  hams  with  boric  and 
salicylic  acid  ;  the  coloring  of  canned  and  potted  meats  with  anilin 
dyes;  the  embalming  and  adulterating  of  sausages — all  of  these 
things  mean  the  dealing  out  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  of  a  sudden,  horrible,  and  agonizing  death." 

Mr.  Sinclair  also  quotes  reports  of  many  States  branding  a 
number  of  Mr.  Armour's  products  as  "preserved."  Says  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  upon  this  : 

"  Here  are  cited  decisions  by  the  food-inspecting  authorities  of 
Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  North  Dakota,  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio,  and  Indiana— decisions  adverse  to  the  products  of  J. 
Ogden  Armour,  who  has  recently  acted  as  public  spokesman  for 
his  industry.  If  these  offenses  are  all  purely  technical,  or  if  the 
records  merely  show  practises  which  are  entirely  proper,  the  con- 
suming public  certainly  has  a  right  to  know  it.  As  regards  the 
charge  that  diseased  carcasses,  after  being  condemned  for  food, 
are  ingeniously  put  back  into  the  stream  of  food  destined  for  the 
home  market — the  foreigner  is  admittedly  better  protected — there 
is  no  such  official  evidence.  Yet  the  eminent  citizens  against 
whom  such  abominable  charges  are  made  should  promptly  find 
means  for  disproving  them,  in  the  courts  or  in  some  manner  that 
will  quiet  the  suspicions  which  have  been  generally  aroused  by 
recent  publications." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Times  Mr.  Sinclair's  letter  can 
not  be  ignored  by  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour,  and  it  points  out  that 
Mr.  Sinclair  is  a  worthy  foeman  in  that  "  he  does  not  shrink  from 
accountability  before  the  law."  The  Times  refers  to  the  commis- 
sion sent  by  President  Roosevelt  to  investigate  conditions  in  the 
Chicago  stock-yards  and  adds  with  regard  to  Mr.  Sinclair: 

"  Apparently  he  is  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  the  investiga- 


tions ordered  by  the  President  are  likely  to  be  not  conclusive,  and 
that  either  his  own  or  Mr.  Armour's  sufficient  vindication  can  be 
had  only  in  a  court  of  justice  on  the  trial  of  a  suit  for  libel  involv- 
ing the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  statements.  We  should  say  that 
that  theory  should  appeal  equally  to  Mr.  Armour." 

Mr.  Sinclair's  demand  is:  "  If  the  things  which  I  have  charged 
are  false,  why  has  Mr.  Armour  not  sued  me  for  libel?" 


Gary,  a  City  of  Steel. — The  plans  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  for  the  building  of  the  new  city  of  Gary  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  are  so  novel  and  daring  that  the  press  is 
giving  the  town  consid- 
erable free  advertising. 
It  is  proposed  to  convert 
some  6,ooo  acres  of  land, 
at  present  an  almost  bar- 
ren waste,  into  a  thriving 
community  of  some  ioo,- 
ooo  souls,  centered  about 
a  new  steel  plant  which, 
it  is  promised,  will  be 
the  largest  in  the  world. 
Says  the  Chicago  News, 
"  there  appears  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  number  of 
novel  industrial,  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic 
problems  which  may  arise 
in  the  making  and  main- 
tenance of  this  remark- 
able municipality."  The 
work  of  clearing  the 
ground  and  the  erection 
Of  its  plant  has  already  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
r  '         tion,  alter  whom  the  new  steel  city  is  named, 

been  started  by  the  cor- 
poration. The  enormous  scale  upon  which  it  is  drawing  the  plans 
indicates  its  faith  in  the  new  venture.  The  Chicago  Tribune  tells 
of  the  estimated  capacity  of  the  proposed  mills,  which  are  to 
cover  nearly  3,000  acres  of  land,  and  have  direct  connection  with 
four  trunk  lines  of  railroad  and  with  steamers  on  the  Great  Lakes: 

"The  mills  will  handle  5,000,000  tons  of  ore  a  year  and  will 
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produce  2.500.000  to  2.700,000  tons  of  steel. 
There  will  be  sixteen  blast-furnaces,  eighty- 
four  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  six  rolling- 
mills.  In  steel  rails  alone  the  production 
will  be  75.000  tons  a  month,  or  900,000 
tons  a  year.  The  portion  of  the  plant  to  be 
equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  rails  will 
cost  $2,500,000." 

The  town  is  named  in  honor  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  under  the  general 
management  of  which  the  new  company  is 
being  launched.  As  to  the  provisions  for  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  workmen  and  their  fami- 
lies The  Trib u n e  continues: 

"  The  most  elaborate  plans  are  being  worked 
out  to  make  Gary  socially  attractive  to  those 
who  are  to  make  it  their  home.  All  the 
streets  are  being  laid  out  to  run  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  north  and  south  and  east  and 
west.  Broadway  will  be  the  principal  north 
and  south  street,  as  well  as  the  principal 
business  thoroughfare. 

"Along  the  banks  of  the  river  will  be  laid 
out  the  city's  largest  park.  Much  of  this  land  already  is  a  natu- 
ral park,  and  here  it  is  proposed  to  erect  dancing-platforms,  a 
band-stand,  and  other  equipment  for  picnics  and  summer  outings 
for  the  employees  of  the  steel-mills  and  their  families." 


FATHER   SHERMAN. 

Who  didn't  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea 


A  SHERMAN  "MARCH"  THAT  GEORGIA 
STOPPED. 

A  KIND  of  wounded  pride  seems  to  be  speaking  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  South,  and  particularly  of  Georgia,  on  the 
subject  of  Father  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  Not  that  anybody 
minded  the  march.  If  only  Father  Sherman  had  gone  alone,  or 
with  a  party  of  civilians,  Georgia,  according  to  the  press,  would 
have  gone  out  of  its  way  to  be  courteous  to  him.  But  a  military 
escort  going  over  the  trail  which  the  great  northern  general 
blazed  through  the  State  aroused  bitter  feeling  in  the  South.  As 
the  Atlanta  Georgian  observes,  if  Father  Sherman  had  come  un- 
attended by  the  military,  he  "would  have  been  cordially  and  hos- 
pitably received  by  every  Southern  official  and  by  every  Southern 


citizen  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  on  this 
trip."     The  Georgian  adds  : 

"  But  when  this  clerical  son  of  the  South's 
great  devastator  comes  to  the  South  as  to  a 
hostile  or  belligerent  country,  with  a  military 
escort  furnished  by  the  Government,  it  makes 
a  reflection  upon  our  people  which  is  not 
creditable  either  to  the  Government  or  to  the 
officials  who  furnished  the  escort. 

"The  South  yields  to  no  section  of  the  Re- 
public in  its  respect  for  the  Government,  in 
its  loyalty  to  the  country,  and  in  its  provei  love 
for  the  flag. 

"  While  those  of  us  who  remember  look 
upon  Sherman"s  march  to  the  sea  very  much 
as  history  regards  the  tramp  of  At  til  a 
through  the  provinces  of  Europe,  we  have 
long  since  forgotten  bitterness  and  obscured 
the  resentment  of  an  event  that  is  set  in  the 
history  of  the  past." 

The  escort,  consisting  of  two  officers  and 
eight  soldiers  from  Fort  Oglethorpe,  was, 
according  to  General  Bell,  Chief  of  Staff, 
not  so  much  an  escort  as  a  detachment  bent 

on  studying  the  military  operations  of  General  Sherman.     In  the 

words  of  General  Duval : 

"  Every  opportunity  is  taken  advantage  of  to  study  General 
Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign,  and  it  was  deemed  a  happy  circum- 
stance that  a  courtesy  to  General  Sherman's  son  could  be  com- 
bined with  military  instructions.  Practise  marches  with  large 
bodies  are  to  be  made  from  now  on  over  the  historic  fields  of 
Chickamauga  and  Atlanta  by  troops  for  Forts  Oglethorpe  and 
McPherson,  on  which  officers  will  study  and  discuss  the  opera- 
tions of  General  Sherman." 

But  when  President  Roosevelt  heard  of  the  "  irritation  "  caused 
in  the  South  by  the  Sherman  "march,"  he  ordered  this  despatch 
to  be  sent  to  General  Duval : 

"In  view  of  the  misapprehension  seemingly  caused  by  the  terms 
employed  in  your  order,  the  President  deems  it  best,  after  the 
detachment  of  Twelfth  Cavalry  has  gone  as  far  as  Resaca,  and 
visited  the  intervening  field  of  the  engagement  at  Dalton,  that  the 
officers  and  men  composing  the  detachment  shall  return  to  Fort 
Oglethorpe,  which  he  directs  be  done." 

A  good  deal  of  that  "  irritation  "  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
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the  South  looked  upon  the  detachment  of  troops  as  a  protection 
to  Father  Sherman  against  possible  hostility.  This,  thinks  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  is  not  flattering  to  "  a  people  who  rather  pride 
themselves  upon  their  knowledge  of  the  amenities  of  life,"  and 
The  Journal  adds : 

"  The  assignment  to  him  of  a  military  guard  contains  an  infer- 
ence which  is  insulting.  Was  it  for  protection,  this  escort?  Pro- 
tection from  what,  from  whom?  Or,  if  not  for  protection,  the 
presence  of  these  troops,  and  the  progress  of  the  party,  can  not 
help  but  become  a  sort  of  symbol  of  quite  another  march.  To 
exonerate  whoever  made  the  error  from  any  deliberate  intention 
of  having  it  appear  as  such  a  symbol,  is  simply  to  emphasize  the 
tactlessness  of  the  whole  affair." 

The  Macon  Telegrapii  suggests  that  Senator  Bacon,  "as  the 
ambassador  from  the  sovereign  State  of  Georgia,"  should  "intro- 
duce a  resolution  of  inquiry,  directed  to  the  President,  asking  why 
and  wherefore  this  thing,"  and  adds : 

"  The  Governor  of  Georgia  should  ask  the  War  Department  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  this  demonstration  with  force  and  arms 
upon  Georgia  soil." 

All  this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Nashville  Banner,  "ought  to  be 
easily  recognized  without  imputing  to  the  people  of  Georgia  undue 
feelings  of  rancor  and  resentment,"  and  the  St.  Louis  Republic 
thinks  the  arrangements  for  the  Sherman  tour  were  carelessly 
made,  in  that  the  Governor  of  Georgia  was  not  consulted.  The 
Republic  adds : 

"  If  such  a  tour  had  been  proposed  to  be  made  within  the  limits 
of  Massachusetts,  the  Massachusetts  authorities  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  invited  to  take  part  in  it.  Neglect  of  this  courtesy 
toward  the  authorities  of  Georgia  has  made  a  tempest  in  a  teapot 
of  what  might  have  been  made  a  pleasant  fraternization  between 
Blue  and  Gray." 


conservative  group  in  the  Senate  about  all  il  wished  tor,  as  it  pro- 


vides for  a  broad  review  clause. 

like  this  : 


The  Express  sums  the  result  up 


EMERGENCE   OF  THE    RATE    BILL. 

WIDESPREAD  as  is  the  comment  upon  the  Rate  bill  as 
amended  by  Senator  Allison,  presumably  in  the  form  in 
which  it  will  return  to  the  House,  it  is  difficult  to  strike  a  balance 
in  the  opinions  and  say  whether  the  country  deems  it  a  victory  or 
a  defeat  for  the  President.  Roughly  speaking,  Republican  papers 
think  the  President  victorious  and  Democratic  papers  are  contrary- 
minded.  At  first  blush,  when,  in  the  absence  of  Senator  Allison, 
Senator  Cullom  introduced  an  amendment  in  Senator  Allison's 
name,  and  the  President  gave  it  his  approval,  the  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  said  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  deserted  them  and  then  fired 
upon  them.  They  had  been  fighting  for  much  more  than  the 
amendment  gave.  But  when  Senator  Allison  returned  to  the  Sen- 
ate he  himself  discovered  the  amendment,  whose  purport  was 
simply  to  make  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  defendant 
in  cases  of  review  before  the  Circuit  Court,  and  that  court  re- 
ceived full  jurisdiction.  The  real  amendment  introduced  by  Mr. 
Allison  is  as  follows  : 

"  i.  The  words  'fairly  remunerative  '  are  struck  out. 

"  2.  The  orders  of  the  Commission,  instead  of  going  into  effect 
in  thirty  days,  are  to  take  effect  in  such  time  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe,  unless  set  aside  by  the  courts. 

"3.  In  suits  begun  by  carriers  to  set  aside  rates  made  by  the 
Commission  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  are  to  have 
jurisdiction,  and  the  Commission  is  named  as  defendant  in  such 
suits. 

"  4.  Applications  for  preliminary  injunctions  and  interlocutory 
decrees  must  be  heard  before  three  Circuit  judges,  where  there  are 
three  such  judges,  and  where  not  before  two  such  judges,  and  such 
District  judge  as  the  two  Circuit  judges  may  select. 

"5.  There  must  be  five  days'  notice  to  the  Commission  of  the 
application  for  a  preliminary  injunction  before  the  injunction  can 
be  granted. 

"6.  An  appeal  lies  from  the  preliminary  injunction  directly  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  it  must  be  taken  within  thirty  days." 

This  in  the  opinion  of  the  Buffalo  Express  (Ind.  Rep.)  gives  the 


"Jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  Circuit  Courts  ol   the  I   nited  .Mates, 

and  three  judges  are  required  to  pass  upon  a  petition  for  the  Bug- 
pension  or  modification  of  a  rate  order  issued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.     That  body  shall  decide  what  rate,  '  in  its 
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judgment,'  shall  be  'just  and  reasonable,'  the  phrase  'fairly  re- 
munerative '  being  stricken  out.  Instead  of  an  order  going  into 
effect  within  thirty  days,  'all  orders  of  the  Commission  except 
orders  for  the  payment  of  money  shall  take  effect  within  such  rea- 
sonable time  ...  as  shall  be  prescribed  in  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission.' No  order  can  be  suspended  by  the  courts,  except  on 
hearing  after  not  less  than  five  days'  notice  to  the  Commission. 
An  appeal  from  an  interlocutory  order  or  decree  granting  or  con- 
tinuing an  injunction  in  any  suit  shall  be  only  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  must  be  taken  within  thirty  days  from  the 
entry  of  the  order  or  decree." 

To  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.)  it  is  absolutely  clear 
that  "  the  Democrats  saved  the  bill  from  being  smothered  in  com- 
mittee." The  Republican  press,  apparently  neither  disputes  nor 
affirms  this,  and  some  Democratic  papers  even,  as  for  instance 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  think  "  something  has  been 
gained,  and  the  public  will  doubtless  be  thankful  even  for  small 
favors  which  may  be  granted  by  the  Senate  in  matters  involving 
the  interests  of  corporations."  The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce is  anxious  to  see  a  rate  law  working,  but  it  fears  that  the 
law  as  it  now  emerges  from  the  chaos  "  will  probably  have  very 
little  practical  effect  so  far  as  the 'rate-fixing  power  '  is  concerned." 
The  Detroit  Journal  (Rep.)  is  glad  that  the  House  will  sharply 
scrutinize  the  bill,  and  the  New  York  Tribune  fairly  represents 
Republican  opinion  in  its  indorsement  of  the  President's  state- 
ment that  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  Senate  measure  is  like  the 
original  Hepburn  bill,  which  the  President  favored.  Says  The 
Tribune  : 

"The  broad  reviewers  contend  that  they  have  carried  their  point 
because  the  Federal  Circuit  Courts  are  empowered  to  hear  suits 
brought  against  the  Commission.  But  if  this  is  all  they  desired 
to  acccmplish  they  have  secured  a  concession   which  the  supporters 
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of  the  Hepburn  bill  never  intended  to  withhold.  The  framers 
of  that  measure  and  its  supporters  in  the  Senate  have  always 
argued  that  it  left  the  courts  open  to  any  plaintiff  who  might  feel 
like  contesting  the  decisions  of  the  Commission.  The  rates  pre- 
scribed were  to  remain  in  effect  unless  suspended  or  annulled  by 
the  courts,  and  no  restriction  was  placed  on  an  appellant  seeking 
redress  or  on  the  power  of  the  courts  to  entertain  his  suit.  By 
the  terms  of  the  Allison  agreement  suits  must  be  brought  under 
certain  limitations  as  to  venue  and  with  certain  restrictions  as  to 
the  issue  of  interlocutory  orders.  Moreover,  the  grounds  on  which 
a  rate  may  be  challenged  are  narrowed  by  the  excision  of  the  term 
'fairly  remunerative" — a  phrase  undefined  by  the  courts — and  the 
conditions  which  a  rate  must  fulfil  to  be  binding  are  simply  that 
it  shall  be  'just  and  reasonable  " — words  which  have  been  applied 
in  many  decisions  interpreting  the  Interstate  Commerce  law.  The 
Hepburn  bill  set  up  three  standards  of  validity  for  measuring  the 
Commission's  judgment.  The  amended  Senate  bill  prescribes 
only  two,  and  in  this  rerpect  is  an  improvement.  But  this  change, 
as  well  as  the  others  agreed  on,  is  plainly  in  the  direction  of  nar- 
rower rather  than  broader  review." 


MR.  PEIRCE'S   TIGER-SKIN    RUG. 

A  RELENTLESS  fate  seems  to  be  steadily  driving  Mr.  H. 
H.  D.  Peirce,  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  di- 
rection of  fame.  When  Mr.  Peirce  published  his  report  accusing 
McWade,  former  Consul-General  at  Canton,  China,  and  others,  of 
corruption  in  office,  newspaper  discussion  gave  that  mildest  of 
secretaries  a  celebrity  he  probably  never  dreamed  of.  Now  that 
McWade,  in  turn,  accuses  Mr.  Peirce  of  having  obtained  un- 
v  orthy  testimony  and  of  having  coveted  and  accepted  a  tiger-skin 
rug  from  the  Consul,  the  newspaper  discussion  is  still  more  wide- 
spread. And  nothing  less,  it  seems,  than  a  hearing  of  the  Secre- 
tary before  the  congressional  committee  that  listened  to  Mc  Wade's 
charges  will  satisfy  the  press.  Not  that  Mr.  McWade  can  "  un- 
do the  effect  of  that  broadside  by  showing  that  Mr.  Peirce  ac- 
cepted a  gift  of  a  moth-eaten  tiger  rug  from  him,"  as  the  Spring- 
field Republican  puts  it,  but  in  the  words  of  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"  Mr.  McWade  must  have  the  square  deal,  and  so  must  Mr. 
Peirce.  The  issue  is  now  joined  between  them.  The  incident  of 
the  tiger  robe  which  Mr.  Peirce  admired  so  much,  and  which  Mr. 
McWade  gave  him  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  must  be  explained  ; 
and  all  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  charge  that  the  Consul  was 
'notoriously  corrupt'  should  be  produced." 

The  Washington  despatches  at  the  time  of  this  writing  assert  it 
is  unlikely  that  a  hearing  will  be  given  to  Mr.  Peirce.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  words  of  The  Sun,  "  Mr.  Peirce,  with  a  future  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  has  the  floor."  Just  now,  says  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal ',  "  Mr.  McWade  is  the  'under  dog,'  and  it  is  not 
fair  to  believe  his  charges  against  Mr.  Peirce,  whose  record  in  the 
State  Department  has  never  before  been  questioned,  without 
absolute  confirmation."  Yet  the  New  York  Times  can  not  help 
observing : 

*'  The  disclosure  is  especially  painful  and  distressing,  since  it 
affects  an  official  through  whom  the  representatives  of  foreign 
countries  have  transacted  much  of  their  official  business  with  the 
State  Department,  and  an  official,  moreover,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  a  new  European  nation.  It  is  clear  that  Mr. 
Peirce  can  not  afford  to  let  the  matter  rest  where  it  is.  Even  if 
he  should  be  content  to  do  so,  his  official  superiors  can  not  afford 
to  let  him  do  so." 

Indeed,  it  is  the  duty  of  his  official  superiors,  thinks  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  to  pursue  the  matter  to  the  end.     To  quote  : 

"  Without  pretending  to  know  about  the  merits  of  the  case  any- 
thing more  than  appears  in  the  published  record,  we  feel  moved 
to  suggest  that  it  is  not  Mr.  Peirce  himself,  but  the  Department 
of  State,  which  should  assume  the  task  of  answering  McWade. 
Mr.  Peirce  was  sent  by  his  superior  officers  upon  the  tour  of  in- 
spection which  resulted  in  the  report  now  under  consideration. 
That  report  was  confidential,  and  it  was  subject  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Secretary.     Mr.  Peirce  did  what  he  was  told  to  do, 


and  the  result  of  his  investigation  was  submitted  to  the  head  of 
the  department  for  such  action  as  that  functionary  might  see  fit  to 
take.  Mr.  Peirce  was  a  subordinate,  an  agent,  proceeding  under, 
no  doubt,  definite  orders.  He  was  responsible  only  to  his  chief, 
and  the  merits  or  vices  of  the  report  he  made  were  subject  to  that 
chiefs  review.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  his  statement  in  the 
case  of  McWade  is  really  the  statement  of  the  department,  and  to 
that  source  we  have  the  right  to  look  for  its  defense  and  vindica- 
tion." 

Such  a  hearing  for  Mr.  Peirce.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pittsburg 
Dispatch,  would  both  establish  the  character  of  the  new  Minister 
to  Norway  and  tend  to  warn  "the  new  consular  inspectors  against 
loading  themselves  with  lightly  considered  trifles  from  the  men 
they  are  supposed  to  inspect." 


A   CHANGE   IN   THE   SPIRIT   OF   MAGAZINE 

CRITICISM. 

AT  the  recent  dinner  given  by  the  American  Periodical  Pub- 
lishers' Association  at  Atlantic  City  the  chief  topic  of  dis- 
cussion, according  to  reports,  was  the  sudden  turning  of  public 
sentiment  against  "  muck-raking."  Most  of  the  speakers  had  their 
fling  at  it,  and  the  fact  that  magazine  publishers  who  have,  so  to 
speak,  their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  public,  have  decided  to 
abandon  the  business  of  exposure,  is  taken  as  the  surest  sign  that 
President  Roosevelt's  speech  has  put  an  end  to  that  industry. 
Ex-President  Grover  Cleveland,  too,  in  his  address  to  the  publish- 
ers at  Atlantic  City,  made  a  plea  for  a  "  constructive  force  to  bal- 
ance the  impetuosity  and  check  the  recklessness  which  are  apt  to 
grow  out  of  the  existing  havoc  of  overturning."     He  also  said: 

"  I  believe  there  is  a  danger  that  stands  opposite  this  passionate 
temper  that  should  be  carefully  watched.  I  refer  to  our  liability 
to  forget  in  the  heat  of  our  righteous  indignation  that,  whatever 
may  be  pulled  down  or  uprooted,  something  better  must  be  put  in 
its  place.  We  can  not  act  safely  or  hope  for  reformatory  results 
unless  we  look  beyond  the  confusing  rubbish  and  unsightly  waste 
of  demolishing  activity." 

The  resignation  from  the  staff  of  McClure^s  Magazine  of  Miss 
Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  and  Lincoln  J.  Steffens, 
those  foes  of  corruption  and  the  insidious  secret  rebate,  gave  at 
first  some  color  to  the  story  that  the  muck-raker  was  of  the  past, 
Othello  with  his  occupation  gone.  But  credible  report  has  it  that 
the  change  of  these  reformers  was  but  a  change  of  base  ;  that  with 
Mr.  J.  S.  Phillips,  a  retiring  member  of  the  McClure  firm,  they 
will  start  a  magazine  of  their  own  in  which  a  certain  amount  of 
"raking"  may  be  expected.  In  Princeton,  N.  J.,  moreover,  a 
company  has  been  formed  to  publish  the  books  of  Mr.  Upton 
Sinclair,  who  is  nothing  if  not  a  reformer.  Yet  some  believe  that 
muck-raking  has  come  to  a  sudden  end.  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  speculate  in  this  wise  : 

"  Indeed,  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  book  of  graft  would  be 
one  written  by  a  converted  muck-raker  relating  the  way  in  which 
he  wove  gossamer  films  of  suspicion  into  a  web  resembling  a  solid 
structure,  careless  whether  the  first  breath  of  truth  would  destroy 
it.  Invective  took  the  place  of  fact,  half  truths  were  made  to 
seem  damning  where  the  whole  truth  would  have  been  creditable. 
Ignorance  attributed  to  questionable  motives  actions  which  greater 
knowledge  would  have  shown  to  be  inevitable  and  salutary.  Petty 
and  irrelevant  scandals  affecting  public  men,  cases  where  past 
misdeeds  had  been  atoned  for,  personal  gossip  of  an  extravagant 
kindi sheer  inventions  of  enemies,  were  all  treated  as  if  revelations 
of  the  most  important  character. 

"The  consequence  of  this  abuse  was,  as  the  President  recently 
pointed  out,  that  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  victims  was  created. 
Readers  either  discounted  the  evil  attributed  to  men  whom  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  honor  or,  accepting  it  as  substantially 
true,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  men  were  crooked  and  that  it 
did  ilot  really  matter  if  one  was.  It  became  impossible  to  tell 
good  men  from  bad. 

"The  publishers  of  magazines  were  indifferent  to  this  unfortu- 
nate result  of  the  work  of  the  muck-rakes  so  long  as  the  public 
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bought  eagerly.  But  now  the  public  is  looking  for  something 
quieter,  more  helpful,  and  more  truthful.  The  President,  whom 
an  official  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  charges  with  giving  the 
public  advice  on  too  many  topics,  has  called  a  halt  on  the  whole- 
sale diffusion  of  mud.  1 1  is  words  on  that  topic  at  least  should 
have  mot  the  approval  ol  the  Standard  Oil  official,  unless  the  latter 
felt  that  he  was  not  himself  unjustly  treated  by  the  exposers,  The 
public  in  general  agreed  with  the  President,  and  the  publishers, 
quick  to  notice  a  change  in  public  sentiment,  have  decided  to 
return  to  literature.  As  it  is  not  likely  that  the  policy  of  exposure 
would  be  abandoned  without  financial  reasons,  its  abandonment 
may  be  taken  as  a  cheerful  sign  of  the  return  of  public  sanity." 


Jt  is  stated  in  Washington  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ambition  is  to  enter  the 
Cabinet  of  the  next  President — "if  the  election  goes  right."  But  could  he  be 
a  Secretary  and  obey  his  own  muzzling  order  for  a  single  day? — The  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

About  the  only  real  thing  settled  in  regard  to  the  traction  question  is  that  we 
shall  still  hang  to  straps  for  a  while.  —  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

1 1  isn't  hall  b  II  him  Freddy  1 

Chicago  Tribune, 

Sen  \  rOH  (  i  \  i  he  Senate,  altho  hi 

seat  for  ani  il  her  term.     <  hu  a 

John  1)    Rockefeller  III    ■.-.  ill  b<   told  thai  il   h<    i  id  he  ma 

up  to  be  a  pre  ident  of  the  Un 

i  '<  ir\  i  \\'i  i  ii-:.  notwit  hstanding  his 
Russian  minister  in  time  foi  thi  m    i  loan      Wall  Street  Journal. 

Judging  from  some  of  the  reports,  the  Russian  Doumai 
hand  in  all  legislative  qu  important. — Chica> 

A  Niiw  York  physician  ia;  automobiling  will  cure  insomnia  Too  often, 
however,  automobiling  puts  the  wrong  persons  to    li  i  p      ( 'hicago  Record-Herald, 

When  Eiobson  gets  to  Washington  officially,  he  will  be  in  the  House,  and  will 
Hot  encounter  Senator  Morgan  in  debate.  Lucky  for  Eiobsoh. — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

John  L.  Sullivan  is  said  to  have  offered  Dowie  $1,000  a  week  to 
with   him   in   a  vaudeville   turn.      John  would  do  better  to  sa 
he  has  it. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


PROGRESS    OF    THE    RAILWAY-RATE    BILL. 

— Berry  man  in  the  Washington  Post. 


BORROW  fc.1)    PLUM   U.I.. 

Macauley  in  the  New  York  II  'orld 


GULLIVER  TAFT  DISCOVERS  THE  LILIPUTIAN   PARLOR  SOCIALISTS. 

— Donnell  in  the  Chicago  Chronicle. 


President  Roosevelt — "  My  foolish  friend,  can't  you  see  that 
the  fatter  you  get  the  keener  will  be  the  desire  of  that  dragon  to  eat 
you?"'  —Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   MODERN    LITERARY   SCRAMBLE. 

"  T  N  twenty  years'  time  no  one  will  open  a  book,"  said  Renan  to 
-*■  a  circle  of  friends,  in  1S85  ;  and  his  prediction  was  received 
almost  without  protest  by  the  literary  men  who  heard  him.  Altho 
Mr.  Octave  Uzanne,  writing  in  La  Grande  Revue  (Paris),  refuses 
to  believe  that  the  "book"  is  even  yet  doomed  beyond  hope,  he 
asserts  that  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  a  marked  deca- 
dence is  discernible  in  the  aims  which  lead  to 
its  production.  He  finds  no  longer  a  definite 
national  literature  in  either  France,  Germany, 
or  England,  and  alleges  an  increasing  indif- 
ference to  literature  on  the  part  of  all  classes 
of  society.  It  is  interesing  in  this  connection 
to  recall  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Hunt's  statement 
(quoted  in  The  Literary  Digest,  May  5) 
that  "  modern  tendencies  are  in  the  main  un- 
literary."  Mr.  Uzanne  lays  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  what  he  calls  the  present 
literary  crisis  at  the  door  of  the  ubiquitous 
modern  novel.  He  holds,  however,  that  the 
"gossip  "  paper  and  popular  illustrated  maga- 
zine are  also  partly  to  blame.  Nor  do  his 
indictments,  many  of  which  seem  to  be  aimed 
more  particularly  at  conditions  in  France,  end 
here.     To  quote  in  part  his  own  words  : 

"  Diametrically  opposed  to  the  literary  open- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  century  is  that  of  the 
twentieth,  which  has  displaced  the  romanti- 
cism and  idealism  of  its  predecessor  for  the 
more  pract:cal  *  exposition  of  scientific  and 
teleological  subjects.  ...  As  for  the  novel 
of  the  present  day,  it  is  at  the  root  of  the 
present  literary  crisis,  since  it  has  commer- 
cialized contemporary  fiction  and  destroyed 
that  taste  for  the  lyric  which  formerly  created  a  demand  for 
beautiful  poetry.  That  there  are  some  clever  writers  among 
the  novelists  of  to-day  is  undeniable,  but  they  have  formed  no 
schools  and  resemble  generals  without  armies.  .  .  .  While  the 
novels  published  by  successful  writers  of  the  present  have  no 
longer  the  great  sales  that  characterized  those  of  Zola  and  Daudet, 
fifteen  years  ago.it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  a  novel,  no  matter  how 
great,  no  longer  makes  a  great  sensation  in  the  intellectual  world. 
The 'literary  event'  has  disappeared.  Indifference  in  the  matter 
of  literature  is  increasing  each  day  and  is  affecting  every  class. 
Rarely  now  do  we  hear  of  people  taking  books  with  them  on  a 
summer's  outing.  People  complain  of  the  lack  of  time  to  devote 
to  novel-reading,  life  being  so  strenuous  in  every  phase.  The  at- 
tractions of  the  automobile,  dining  out,  bridge,  and  poker  have 
superseded  every  literary  attraction.  The  reading  of  novels  has 
given  way  to  the  perusal  of  illustrated  magazines  filled  with  pic- 
tures which  require  no  mental  effort  for  their  understanding.  Out- 
door life  has  bred  a  kind  of  positivism  in  the  way  of  thinking,  men 
busying  themselves  now  for  immediate,  not  prospective  results, 
the  passion  for  speed  seeming  to  have  brought  with  it  a  corre- 
sponding appreciation  of  the  value  of  minutes  and  the  necessity  of 
doing  things  in  a  minimum  of  time." 

Mr.  Uzanne  sees  a  grave  tendency  on  the  part  of  writers  to 
cater  to  the  people's  love  of  "news"  and  the  personal  paragraph, 
the  romance  being  thus  displaced  by  the  general  magazine  or  the 
"gossip"  paper,  with  the  result  that  people  who  can  get  sufficient 
literary  pabulum  for  one  cent  or  ten  cents  will  not  invest  in  books. 
Added  to  the  sum  of  evils  which  are  undermining  modern  litera- 
ture is  the  fact  that  too  many  writers  are  producing.  The  tradi- 
tional literary  disease  known  zscacoethes  scribendi  seems  to  have 
affected  all  classes.     Says  Mr.  Uzanne: 

"  The  desire  for  literary  fame  is  noticeable  on  every  hand.  Men 
and  women  of  fashion  have  become  infected  with  the  itch  to  shine 


in  letters.  Emotional  women  who  have  had  a  few  sentimental 
adventures  imagine  they  have  lived  a  'soul-moving  romance.' 
This  they  proceed  to  put  into  novel  sliape  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Encouraged  then  by  the  indiscriminate  praise  of  the  press,  they 
take  to  novel-writing  as  a  profession,  and  every  year  turn  out  some 
two  or  three  novels.  Men  translate  their  flirtations  into  literature 
in  order  to  attract  society's  attention  toward  themselves.  .  .  . 
Snobbery  is  the  mark  of  fashionable  authorship.  On  the  eve  of 
the  production  of  his  work,  the  fashionable  writer  gives  a  recep- 
tion at  which  the  event  is  discussed.  Journalists  and  critics 
abound  at  such  functions,  and  so  the  writer  assures  himself  or 
herself  a  good  send-off.  Nor  do  these  per- 
sons neglect  the  interview,  which,  on  the  con- 
tra! y.  they  invite  on  all  occasions  and  in  which 
they  air  their  literary  dandyism  as  well  as 
advertise  their  work.  Profit  as  well  as  honor 
is  the  cry  of  the  society  writer  whose  knowl- 
edge of  advertising  is  worthy  of  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  modern  commerce." 


MR.   MONTGOMERY   SCHUYLER,  JR. 

The  stage  manager  of  the  ancient  Sanskrit 
drama,  he  tells  us,  was  required  by  the  rules  to 
"  know  music,  rhetoric,  industrial  arts,  meter, 
astronomy,  geography,  history,  and  the  gene- 
alogies of  the  royal  families." 


CURIOUS   CONVENTIONS   OF 
THE   HINDU    DRAMA. 

A  BOOK  bearing  as  title  "A  Bibliogra- 
■**■  phy  of  the  Sanskrit  Drama"  would 
seem  to  promise  little  of  interest  to  Ameri- 
can readers  outside  of  the  growing  body  of 
Sanskritists.  Yet  such  a  volume,  recently 
issued  by  the  Columbia  University  Press, 
gives  us  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  dramatic 
literature  of  India  which  is  of  special  interest 
to-day,  when  our  novelists  and  even  our  poets 
manifest  so  marked  a  tendency  to  stray  from 
their  own  domains  into  the  field  of  drama. 
We  learn  from  the  author,  Mr.  Montgomery 
Schuyler,  Jr.,  that  "Sakuntala,"  the  most 
perfect  Sanskrit  drama  extant,  was  translated 
into  thirteen  European  languages  during  the 
past  century,  and  exercised  a  genuine  influence  on  the  writings  of 
the  Romantic  school  in  Europe.  An  English  version  of  this  in- 
teresting exotic,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  been  played  within  the 
year  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  and  by  the  Progressive 
Stage  Society,  New  York.  The  early  Sanskrit  dramas  in  gen- 
eral, Mr.  Schuyler  tells  us,  may  be  described  as  melodramas 
or  tragi-comedies.  The  conventions  of  the  Hindu  play,  as 
he  describes  them,  are  so  clearly  and  finally  defined,  and  the 
various  characters  permissible  on  the  stage  are  so  carefully 
classified,  that  one  scarcely  wonders  at  the  native  Hindu  theory 
that  the  drama  "came  down  from  heaven  as  a  fully  developed  art 
invented  by  the  divine  sage  Bharata."  Of  the  character  of  the 
Sanskrit  drama  the  author  writes  as  follows: 

"Tragedy,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  there  is  none;  for  every 
drama  must  have  a  happy  ending. 

"As,  according  to  the  rules,  death  can  not  be  shown  on  the 
stage,  it  follows  that  one  great  source  of  inspiration  for  European 
tragedy  is  entirely  eliminated.  The  usual  subject  for  dramatic 
treatment  is  love,  and  according  to  the  rank  or  social  position  of 
the  hero  and  heroine  the  play  is  placed  in  one  or  another  of  the 
ten  chief  or  eighteen  minor  divisions  of  the  drama  recognized  by 
the  Hindu  text-books.  The  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  lovers, 
relieved  by  the  rather  clumsy  attempts  at  wit  of  the  vidit-saka.  or 
court  jester,  the  plotting  of  the  vita,  or  parasite,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  rival  wives  to  establish  themselves  in  the  favor  of  their  lords 
and  inasters,  with  the  incidents  of  every-day  life  in  the  harem  and 
court  constitute  the  plot  of  the  play.  The  laments  of  the  hero  to 
his  confidant,  the  jester,  serve  to  introduce  lyrical  stanzas  descrip- 
tive of  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  wiles  and  graces  of  woman,  and 
the  tinder  passion  which  fills  the  hero's  heart  for  some  fair  maiden 
or  celestial  nymph.  According  to  the  Sanskrit  treatises  on  dra- 
matic art  the  subject  of  a  nataka  [play!  is  to  be  taken  from  some 
famous  legend,  and  its  hero  must  be  high-minded  and  of  noble 
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birth,  sprung  from  a  race  of  gods  or  kings,     The  expression  of  all 

feelings  is  allowed,  but  preponderance  is  to  be  given  to  love  and 
heroism.  There  must  be  not  less  than  live,  nor  more  than  ten, 
acts  of  mingled  prose  and  verse.  The  Sanskrit  tongue  itself,  as 
the  learned  or  court  language,  is  spoken  by  gods,  Ihahmans, 
heroes,  kings,  and  men  of  good  birth  and  position  in  general. 
Women  and  the  lower  classes  of  men  speak  various  dialects  of  the 
Prakrit  language,  the  old  vernacular  tongue  of  India.  .  .  .  The 
rules  for  distinguishing  the  various  individual  kinds  of  characters 
are  all  carefully  classified  and  divided  ;  so  far  does  this  subdivi- 
ding go  that  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  types  of 
heroine  are  given.  In  practise,  of  course,  this  is  never  carried 
out,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  great  defect  of  the 
Sanskrit  drama  is  that  in  general  it  is  too  conventional,  with  the 
result  that  originality  and  life  are  sacrificed  for  a  hackneyed  ar- 
rangement and  a  stereotyped  manipulation  of  threadbare  senti- 
ments and  action." 

In  the  invention  of  plots,  Mr.  Schuyler  says,  the  dramatists 
show  little  fertility  of  imagination.  Simple  indeed  is  that  of 
"Sakuntahi"  which  concerns  "the  love  of  King  Dusyanta  for 
Sakuntala,  their  separation  by  accident,  and  their  ultimate  reunion 
in  the  presence  of  their  son  after  the  lapse  of  some  years."  There 
is,  however,  he  asserts,  "  cleverness  shown  in  the  way  in  which  the 
details  of  the  plot  are  worked  out  and  the  development  of  the  in- 
trigue is  presented."  He  sketches  the  working  out  of'  the  plot  in 
the  majority  of  cases  as  follows  : 

"The  hero,  who  is  usually  a  king  or  a  prince  and  already  has 
one  or  more  wives,  at  the  opening  of  the  play  suddenly  becomes 
enamored  of  the  charms 
of  some  girl  or  nymph. 
Altho  she  is  equally  in 
love  with  him  she  is  too 
bashful  and  modest  to 
let  her  passion  be  ob- 
served. Hope  and  fear 
alternately  cheer  and  dis- 
may both  hero  and  hero- 
ine. She  confides  in 
some  girl  friend,  he  in  the 
jester,  who  is  always  a 
Brahman,  but  a  per- 
son of  slow  intelligence 
whose  uncouth  attempts 
at  wit  seem  often  lacking 
in  every  element  of  hu- 
mor. The  jester,  more- 
over, is  a  glutton,  greedy 
for  money,  and,  as  is  to 
be  expected,  an  inveter- 
ate gossip,  always  on 
the  watch  for  some  fresh 
bit  of  news.  One  of  the 
most  curious  features  of 
the  Sanskrit  drama,  fos- 
tered as  it  was  by  the 
court  society  of  India, 
which  was  almost  always 
under  the  control  of 
Brahman  priests,  is  that 
this  figure  of  a  degraded 
and  besotted  Brahman 
should  be  allowed  to  ap- 
pear as  a  typical  stage 
figure.  In  an  article 
written  some  years  ago 
I  advanced  the  theory 
that  such  a  seeming  in- 
consistency might  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the 
drama  had  its  origin  in 
the  religious  dances  and 
ceremonies  of  the  com- 
mon people,  who  were  of 
course  largely  non-Brah- 
manic,    and    was    there- 


fore an  outgrowth  of   the  many  popular  religions  of  India  rathei 
than  a  development  of  pure  Brahmanism.     In  this  way  tin   1 
ventional  figures,   having  become  in  the  1  oi  time  crystal 

li/.ed  into  permanent  types,  unv  retained  when  the  folk-drama  be 
came  popular  at  court,  and  thus  even  Brahman  authors  did  nol 
hesitate  to  perpetuate  the  type,  tho  really  derogatory  to  their 
class.  Other  stock  characters  in  the  plays  are  the  parasite  {vita) 
ministers,  Buddhist  monks  and  nuns,  servants  ol  the  harem, 
dwarfs,  mutes,  and  the  female  attendants  of  the  king." 


THE    NEiV    MUSIC    IN    CARICATURE. 


This  graphic  caricature  of  Richard  Strauss,  reproduced  by  The  Musical  Courier  from  a 
Munich  weekly,  represents  the  impression  made  upon  some  critics  by  the  newest  school  of 
music,  whose  peculiarities  Mr.  Runciman  traces  to  the  influence  of  Nietzsche. 


NIETZSuHE'S    INFLUENCE   ON   THE   NEW 

MUSIC. 

IT  may  seem  strange  that  a  man  whose  diatribes  on  musical 
subjects  now  amuse  us  and  "  can  no  longer  be  taken  seriously 
by  any  sane  man"  should  still  exert  a  notable  tho  indirect  influ- 
ence upon  the  newest  school  of  musical  composers.  Yet  this  is 
what  Mr.  John  F.  Runciman,  a  well-known  English  critic,  asserts 
of  Nietzsche.  This  indirect  influence  of  the  eccentric  German 
philosopher,  we  are  told,  is  particularly  marked  in  the  works  of 
the  young  French  musicians.  The  representative  of  this  school 
probably  most  familiar  to  American  music-lovers  is  Vincent 
d'Indy,  who  conducted  in  this  country  during  a  portion  of  the 
musical  season  just  past.  Without  for  a  moment  accepting 
Nietzsche's  private  views  on  music,  says  Mr.  Runciman,  the 
younger  musicians  have  learned  from  him  "the  possibility  of  kick- 
ing over  the  traces  :   they  have  determined  no  longer  to  be  slaves 

to  Wagner."  They  have 
arrived  at  the  idea  that 
by  sheer  perseverance 
and  hard  work  they  can 
become  original.  Says 
Mr.  Runciman  (in  the 
London  Saturday  Re- 
view) : 


"Curiously  enough,  it 
was  Nietzsche  who  scoff- 
ed at  Wagner  for  his  de- 
termination to  be  origi- 
nal, and  yet,  after  all, 
the  case  is  not  so  curious 
Nietzsche  tried  by  sheer 
resolution  to  be  original, 
and  in  a  sense  he  suc- 
ceeded ;  at  any  rate  he 
became  something  dif- 
ferent from  any  other 
philosopher  who  had 
ever  lived.  Naturally 
his  followers  adopt  his 
methods.  Just  as 
Nietzsche  threw  over  all 
his  predecessors  so  com- 
pletely that  nothing  of 
them  can  be  found  in  his 
writings  save  the  little 
that  is  good  (in  his  wri- 
tings^, so  many  of  the 
younger  generations  of 
composers  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England 
have  thrown  over  Wag- 
ner, Beethoven,  and 
Mozart,  until  all  that  is 
good  left  in  their  music 
is  taken  from  Mozart. 
Beethoven,  and  Wagner 
— and  the  good  is  not 
much.  .  .  .  The  best 
parts  of  all  their  works 
are  founded,  as  they 
should  be,  on  the  works 
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of  their  predecessors;  only,  instead  of  letting  whatever  individu- 
ality they  may  possess  assert  itself  they  get  a  pseudo  originality, 
an  originality  not  based  on  truth,  by  carefully  putting  in  chords 
they  think  have  not  been  written  before,  and  ugly  turns  of  melody 
that  the  great  musicians  would  have  scorned  to  put  on  paper." 

Among  others,  he  names  in  this  connection  Richard  Strauss, 
Mahler,  and  Fritz  Uelius.  Nietzsche's  influence,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  has  shown  itself  in  this  way  in  composition  after  composition 
of  the  French  school.  Alfred  Bruneau  he  describes  as  "a  second 
Nietzsche,"  so  determined  seems  that  composer  to  be  "  something 
unlike  anything  that  has  ever  existed."     To  quote  further: 

"  Charpentier  and  Vincent  d'Indy  are  the  same— they  seem  to 
compose  in  a  state  of  terrible  fear  lest  some  one  should  say  :  'This 
is  like  Beethoven;  that  suggests  Wagner.'  And  Wagner,  whom 
they  perforce  imitate  in  every  bar,  is  precisely  the  composer  they 
are  most  fearful  of  seeming  to  imitate.  They  can  not  help  imita- 
ting him  ;  he  has  laid  down  the  law  for  this  generation  as  effectu- 
ally as  Beethoven  had  done  it  for  Wagner.  It  is  Nietzsche  who 
has  taught  them  to  forget  that  the  way  to  become  original  is  to 
assimilate  your  forefathers'  methods  and  not  to  seek  to  disguise 
them  in  strange  rags  and  fragments  of  your  own  hasty  invention. 
A  man  who  has  something  fresh  to  say  will  be  original  if  he  reso- 
lutely sets  to  work  to  say  what  he  has  to  say  and  nothing  else ;  if 
he  has  nothing  new  in  him  he  may  play  with  discords  and  odd 
melodies  till  the  crack  of  doom  and  get 'no  furrader.' 

"How  it  is  that  Nietzsche's  subjects  have  entranced  and  se- 
duced so  many  composers  I  can  not  say.  But  directly  and  indi- 
rectly they  have.  'Louise  ' — a  twenty-year-old  opera — and  'Les 
Girondins,'  as  shaped  by  Mr.  Borne,  alike  show  the  Nietzsche 
domination.  Strauss  and  Delius  have  both  spent  time  and  expen- 
sive music-paper  on  'Zarathustra,'  and  a  dozen  other  composers 
have  sought  inspiration  at  the  same  sacred  fount.  When  one 
comes  to  examine  it,  what  idle  trash  it  turns  out  to  be!  There  is 
not  a  noble  emotion  in  it ;  there  is  not  a  thought  that  will  bear 
thoughtful  consideration.  The  French  have  never  had  a  music, 
have  not  one,  and  may  never  have  one  ;  and  they  will  certainly  not 
help  matters  forward  by  following  the  Germans  and  seeking  in- 
spiration in  the  uninspired  pages  of  a  mad  German  pseudo- 
philosopher." 


But  thank  you,  Sir  Editor,  for  this  brief  space  i? 
In  Magazine  Verse  Land  a  charming  oasis. 

Far  fairer  than  latter-day  lyric  or  sonnet 

Is  this  virgin  half-page  without  a  thing  on  it! 


To  a  Blank  Space  in  a  Magazine.— Among  the  many 
explanations  offered,  during  the  recent  newspaper  discussion  of 
the  "slump"  in  American  poetry,  one,  frequently  advanced,  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  real  responsibility  for  the  conditions  so  ear- 
nestly deplored  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  daily  press 
rests  with  the  magazine  editors.  These  gentlemen,  it  was  alleged, 
have  adopted  toward  verse  an  attitude  which  tends  insidiously  to 
lure  the  Muses  from  their  high  estate.  This  attitude,  we  were 
told,  is  one  which  regards  poems,  not  as  works  of  art  having  in- 
trinsic beauty  and  value  of  their  own,  but  as  mere  "  fillers  "  or  aids 
in  the  "  make-up  "  of  the  magazine,  with  the  same  function  as  tail- 
pieces to  fill  up  blank  spaces  at  the  ends  of  pages.  Perhaps  it  was 
in  repudiation  of  this  charge  that  The  Atlantic  Monthly  soon 
afterward  appeared  with  a  blank  half-page  at  the  end  of  one  of  its 
articles— a  phenomenon  which  moved  an  anonymous  poet  in  the 
May  issue  of  that  publication  to  the  following  metrical  outburst: 

What's  this!      A  half-page  without  anything  on  it! 
Not  even  a  quatrain,  yet  room  for  a  sonnet! 

How  came  it  that  such  a  space  failed  to  get  collared 
By  "Madison  Clinton"  or  "Frank  Dempster  Scollard'-? 

A  rather  small  space  to  exhibit  much  art  in. 
Then  why  not  reserve  it  for  "Edward  S.  Martin"? 

Or.  if  it  were  thought  they  could  put  but  a  dab  in, 
Then  why  not  be  courteous  and  let  "John  B.  Tabb"  in? 

Now  where  was  the  agent  of  that  babbling  trio — 
Ubiquitous  "Elsa"  and  "Zona"  and  "Theo"? 

Yes,  somebody  blundered — so  careless,  so  reckless 
el  any  one  of  those  mentioned  go  checkless! 


FINAL  SUCCESSES   OF  THE  FRENCH 
DRAMATIC   SEASON. 

A  SINGULARLY  rich  and  fruitful  theatrical  "year"  has  just 
-^*-  come  to  a  close  in  Paris.  All  the  leading  French  critics 
speak  with  pride  of  the  dramatic  power,  distinction,  and  fecundity 
of  their  playwrights,  and  in  England  some  writers  have  gloomily 
contrasted  the  barrenness  of  the  London  season  with  the  brilliancy 
of  the  Parisian  one. 

WTe  have  in  these  pages  given  from  time  to  time  full  accounts  of 
the  notable  successes  of  the  P'rench  stage  during  the  period  under 
review,  but  toward  the  end,  when  novelties  are  hardly  expected, 
three  important  "  productions  "  occurred,  the  plays  being  from  the 
respective  pens  of  the  eminent  dramatists  Donnay,  Mendes,  poet, 
critic,  and  playwright,  and  Alfred  Capus,  the  favorite  "  optimist," 
who  collaborated  with  the  radical  and  serious  Lucien  Descaves. 
We  subjoin  brief  sketches  of  these  successful  plays,  following  the 
summaries  of  the  plots  given  in  Le  Figaro  : 

"  Paraitre  "  (Appearances),  by  Maurice  Donnay,  is  a  brilliant 
social  and  political  satire.  It  deals  with  the  make-believe  aspects 
of  life,  with  shams  and  pretensions.  Its  characters  pose  ;  they  do 
this  or  that  not  because  they  find  real  pleasure  or  happiness  in  >t, 
but  because  they  think  they  are  expected  to  do  it  and  that  their 
position  or  ambition  requires  it. 

Mr.  Marges,  a  retired  manufacturer,  and  his  wife,  an  ordinary 
matron  with  social  aspirations,  have  a  son  Paul,  a  rising  barrister 
and  a  Socialist  Deputy.  Paul's  Socialism  is  skin-deep  ;  he  merely 
wishes  to  parade  his  "modernity."  Paul  is  married,  and  his  wife, 
Christiane,  is  a  vain,  ambitious  woman  of  great  beauty.  The 
Marges  also  have  a  daughter,  Juliette,  an  unspoiled,  high-minded, 
attractive  girl. 

Into  this  family  accident  brings  a  stranger,  Jean  Raidzell.  the 
younger  son  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  families  in  France.  Jean  is 
injured  in  an  automobile  mishap,  and  he  is  taken  at  a  physician's 
advice  into  the  Marges  house,  the  nearest  available.  There  he  is 
cared  for  and  nursed,  and  as  he  is  handsome,  rich,  and  socially 
distinguished,  the  father  and  mother  arrange  that  Juliette  should 
be  with  him  most  of  the  time.  Their  little  plot  succeeds;  the 
young  people  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  Juliette  being  perfectly 
sincere  and  afraid  rather  than  glad  of  Jean's  millions. 

They  marry  ;  the  Marges  have  realized  their  ambition.  But 
misfortune  and  disaster  result  from  this  alliance.  Paul  becomes 
general  counsel  for  the  Raidzell  firm  and  by  defending  capitalistic 
interests  incurs  the  displeasure  of  his  Socialist  constituents.  His 
wife,  passionate  and  at  the  same  time  calculating,  makes  advances 
to  her  charming  brother-in-law  by  marriage,  Jean,  who  is  too  weak 
and  self-indulgent  to  resist  her,  altho  he  is  not  blind  to  her  selfish 
designs  and  shallow  nature.  Christiane  does  not  shrink  from 
scandal  ;  she  rather  courts  it.  Scandal,  she  reasons,  means  di- 
vorce for  her  as  well  as  for  Jean  ;  divorce  might  make  her  the 
lawful  mistress  of  the  Raidzell  millions.  She  actually  hopes  to 
displace  Juliette  as  the  wife  of  her  lover. 

Meantime  Juliette  discovers  the  faithlessness  of  Jean  and  the 
treachery  of  Christiane.  Too  proud  to  complain,  she  suffers  in 
silence.  Indeed,  she  deliberately  lies  to  her  brother,  who  in  his 
turn  finds  out  the  secret  of  the  guilty  pair,  and  manages  to  assure 
him  that  he  is  misled  by  appearances.  He  had  threatened  to  kill 
Jean,  but  his  sister's  confidence  shakes  his  resolve. 

However,  the  instinctive  loathing  which  the  sincere  Juliette 
manifests  toward  Christiane  in  the  very  next  scene,  and  her  hys- 
terica! outburst  at  the  former's  attempt  to  kiss  her,  open  Paul's 
eyes,  and  he  does  kill  Jean  on  the  spot,  almost  without  warning. 

Is  tie  moral  of  the  play  that  people  who  live  for  appearance  and 
for  unworthy  ambitions  come  to  grief  and  shame  ?  The  critics  are 
not  suie  ;  but  the  episodes  in  which  the  drama  abounds,  the  allu- 
sions !to  current  politics  and  social  intrigues,  leave  no  doubt  that 
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ALFRED  CAPUS. 


AUTHORS  OF  THE  LATEST  SUCCESSFUL  PLAYS  OF  THE  PARIS  SEASON. 


Donnay  intended,  chiefly  at  any  rale,  to  denounce  pretensions  and 
mockeries  of  all  kinds. 

In  Mendes's  play,  "Glatigny,"  we  have  a  picture  of  the  bohe- 
mians  of  the  literary  and  artistic  Paris  of  the  early  seventies. 
Real  personages  are  put  on  the  stage  and  incidents  that  are  histor- 
ically true  in  the  main.  Glatigny  was  a  minor  poet,  a  literary 
anarchist,  a  savage  critic,  and  brilliant  cynic.  He  and  his  asso- 
ciates lived  an  irresponsible,  gay,  strenuous  life,  and  many  of  the 
present-day  celebrities  sat  at  their  feet  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
their  successful  careers.  Mendes,  faithful  to  their  memories,  does 
not  wish  Paris  to  forget  them,  and  his  play  tells  the  story  of  Glati- 
gny's  strange,  wayward,  wasted  life. 

The  play  is  a  literary  and  poetic  masterpiece,  according  to  the 
critics,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  time  and  environment  is  repro- 
duced with  rare  art.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  will  ac- 
quire a  permanent  place  in  the  dramatic  repertory;  the  public 
appears  to  be  but  slightly  interested  in  the  bohemia  of  the  sev- 
enties. 

In  the  Capus-Descaves  comedy,  "  L'Attentat "  (The  Attempt), 
politics  and  social  questions  are  incidentally  touched  upon,  and 
the  hero  is  a  Socialist  Deputy.  The  play,  however,  is  not  meant 
to  enforce  a  special  political  moral,  the  aim  being,  apparently,  to 
present  a  picture  of  modern  society  with  a  peculiarly  modern  dem- 
agog or  unconscious  humbug  as  the  principal  personage.  Of  this 
character  the  best  characterization  is  given  by  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times,  which  we  quote  : 

"The  central  figure  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  most  human 
of  characters— that  of  the  rich  and  genial  demagog,  who  prome- 
nades his  Radical-Socialism  in  40  horse-power  motors,  whose  glib 
democratic  eloquence  among  his  constituents  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  life  of  the  Bois  in  the  morning,  the  smart  club  in  the 
afternoon,  and  a  box  at  the  opera  or  a  private  room  at  Paillard's  in 
the  evening.  Mr.  Coquelin  aine"  has  entered  into  the  very  spirit 
of  the  type.  He  impersonates  it  with  brio,  a  comic  vivacity  which 
at  no  moment  caricatures  it,  but  which  at  each  instant  makes  it 
bristle  with  piquant  and  veracious  touches.  He  is  the  most  joy- 
ous of  deputies,  the  least  hypocritical  and  the  most  legitimately 
ambitious  of  men.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  object  of  sus- 
picion to  all  parties  owing  to  their  incomprehensible  injustice  in 
not  being  able  to  reconcile  his  advanced  doctrines  with  his  splen- 
did /wte I  and  his  auto,  he  remains  most  seriously  convinced  of  his 
own  seriousness." 

The  plot  of  this  comedy  is  as  follows  : 

The  scene  is  first  laid  in  the  bookbinding  establishment  of  an 


old  communard,  Marescot,  who  has  a  son,  Lazare.  and  a  niece, 
Cecile.  One  of  the  employees  of  Marescot,  Graffard,  is  an  anar- 
chist, and  he  has  succeeded  in  influencing  Lazare  in  the  same 
mental  direction.  Lazare  is  idle  and  impulsive,  without  a  definite 
aim  in  life,  and  unhappy.  Cecile  loves  him,  but  he  has  lifted  his 
eyes  to  a  charming,  high-bred,  elegant  aristocrat  who  calls  herself 
Marcelle  le  Grandier,  one  of  his  father's  customers. 

We  soon  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Socialist  Deputy,  Mont- 
ferran,  also  a  customer  of  the  bookbinder.  Montferran  is  a  mil- 
lionaire and  a  swell,  but  he  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  consid- 
ered a  great  radical.  Montferran  is  arranging  a  series  of  meetings 
and  theatrical  representations  in  aid  of  strikers ;  an  election  is 
near,  and  he  fears  defeat,  and  the  support  of  the  popular  old  com- 
munard is  welcome  to  him.  He  offers  young  Lazare  the  position 
of  under-secretary,  and  the  latter  joyfully  accepts.  He  can  now, 
he  thinks,  declare  his  love  for  the  beautiful  and  fashionable  Mar- 
celle. 

This  he  does  forthwith,  only  to  learn  that  Marcelle  is  the  wife 
of  the  Deputy,  his  present  chief.  She  is  separated  from  him  on 
account  of  his  infidelity  and  dishonorableness,  and  is  suing  for  di- 
vorce. Lazare's  impetuous  avowal  she  gently  dismisses  as  youth- 
ful folly.  The  young  man  becomes  pessimistic  and  more  dissat- 
isfied than  before. 

Meantime  Montferran  holds  his  political  meetings  and  disgusts 
Lazare  with  the  manifest  insincerity  and  hollowness  of  his  ha- 
rangues. 

At  a  dinner  given  by  the  Deputy,  Lazare  quarrels  with  him, 
and,  happening  to  find  a  pistol,  shoots  at  and  slightly  wounds 
Montferran.  The  "  attempt  "  had  no  real  object,  but  Montferran 
gives  it  a  political  aspect.  He  delights  in  the  prospect  of  posing 
as  the  victim  of  an  anarchist  outrage;  his  reelection  is  certain; 
every  one  sympathizes  with  him. 

Judicial  inquiry  reveals,  however,  the  passion  of  the  misguided 
youth  for  Montferran's  wife,  and  the  "anarchist  plot "  threatens 
to  go  to  pieces.  Montferran  begs  the  judge  to  keep  his  wife's 
name  out  of  the  affair;  he  promises  to  do  his  best  to  secure  the 
acquittal  of  Lazare  so  long  as  the  "  attempt "  continues  to  be  rep- 
resented as  political. 

Lazare  is  in  fact  acquitted,  and  he  returns  home  cured  of  his 
violent  pessimism  and  rebellious  leanings.  He  now  appreciates 
Cecile's  love  and  charm,  and  will  seek  happiness  in  union  with 
her.  Montferran  will  continue  his  demagogical  career,  and  be  a 
Socialist  orator  and  a  millionaire  clubman  and  high-liver  at  the 
same  time.  For  such  is  modern  life. — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


According  to  a  German  newspaper,  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  is  about  to  turn 
from  the  drama  and  the  novel  to  write  a  series  of  "  intimate  biographies."  His 
first  subjects,  it  is  said,  will  be  Crispi,  Leonardo  da  Vinci   and  Cavour. 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION. 


EARTHQUAKE   LESSONS    FOR    BUILDERS. 

WE  Americans  are  better  at  repairing  disasters  than  at  pre- 
venting them.  We  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  rebuild  our 
shaken  and  fire-swept  cities  that  we  are  apt  to  give  scant  thought 
to  making  them  resistant  to  future  quake  and  flame.  The  engi- 
neering and  technical  papers  are  full  of  cautions  in  this  regard  and 


EFFECT  OF  THE  EARTHQUAKE  ON  FRAME  HOUSES. 

give  the  impression  that  the  San  Franciscans  will  have  only  them- 
selves to  thank  if  disaster  overtakes  their  city  a  second  time.  The 
earthquake  certainly  has  given  them  an  extended  field  for  obser- 
vation of  its  results  on  constructions  of  various  kinds  in  all  sorts 
of  locations.  Writing  in  Engineering  News  (New  York,  May  3), 
Prof.  C.  Derleth,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  structural  engineering 
in  the  University  of  California,  states  his  belief,  as  the  result  of 


i  rum  stereograph,  copyright,  1906,  by  H.  C.  White  Co.,  New  York. 

HOW   THE  STEEL-FRAME  STRUCTURES   IN   THE   CENTER   OF  THE 
CITY   STOOD  THE   EARTHQUAKE   AND   FIRE. 

li  observation,  that  it  will  be  unwise  in  the  future  to  build  im- 

rtant,  heavy,  and  high  buildings  upon  soft  and  made  ground. 

Y.  hen  s.ich  location  is  imperative,  he  says,  the  greatest  care  should 


be   exercised   in    the   foundation   construction,  and    the   building 
should  be  of  heavy  steel  framing.     He  writes: 

"  In  my  judgment  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  show  a  triumph 
for  our  modern  high-building  construction.  The  Call  Building, 
the  Crocker  Building,  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  the  Kohl  Build- 
ing, the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  and  many  others 
were  hardly  affected  by  the  tremblor.  Their  somber  ruins  em- 
phatically show  their  entire  resistance  to  the  earth's  movement. 
There  are  no  real  reenforced-concrete  buildings  in  San  Francisco 
because  there  has  always  been  objection  on  the  part  of  the  labor- 
unions.  No  main  walls  of  buildings  are  of  reenforced  concrete. 
There  are  many  cases  of  reenforced  floors  and  columns. 

"  Brick  and  stone  structures  of  excellent  bond  and  good  mortar, 
with  cross  walls,  and  sufficient  lateral  bracing  to  give  stiffness, 
very  decidedly  resisted  the  earthquake  where  the  structures  rested 
on  high  ground.  Of  course  their  chimneys  and  top  walls  and 
sometimes  a  corner  were  cracked.  Some  brick  church-towers' an- 
swering these  requirements  were  undamaged  by  the  earthquake. 
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AMERICA'S    GREAT  FIRES    COMPARED. 

The  accompanying  cut  from  the  Indianapolis  News  shows  graphi- 
cally the  area  covered  by  the  great  conflagrations  at  Chicago,  Balti- 
more, and  San  Francisco. 

Stone  and  brick  towers  consisting  of  four  outside  walls  only  have 
all  collapsed.  The  great  destruction  to  brick  buildings  was  found 
only  with  poor  workmanship,  weak  foundations,  and  exceptionally 

bad  bond  and  upon  soft  ground 

"It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore,  that,  omitting  the  possibility 
of  fire,  there  is  no  reason  why  San  Francisco  should  fear  earth- 
quake destruction  in  the  future,  where  buildings  are  properly 
framed  of  steel,  and  raised  upon  proper  pile  or  other  deep  founda- 
tions on  sufficiently  firm  ground.  Unnecessary  and  top-heavy 
towers  should  be  avoided,  and  buildings  over  ten  to  twelve  stories 
in  height  should  be  few." 

Of  the  damage  to  the  water-mains,  which  was  the  direct  cause 
of  the  city's  great  fire  loss,  Professor  Derleth  reports  that  the  main 
eonduits  entering  the  city  were  greatly  damaged,  and  the  pipes 
running  through  soft  materials  were  very  generally  destroyed.  In 
the  absence  of  exact  and  careful  facts,  however,  lie  refrains  from 
any  particular  statement,  tho  he  regards  it  as  evident  that  San 
Francisco  needs  for  the  future  "a  carefully  outlined  system  of 
mains,  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  found  upon  the  firmer  ground 
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of  the  city,  so  that  breaks  in  the  soft  districts  may  not  entirely 
intercept  the  flow  of  water." 

A  general  expression  of  opinion  by  engineers,  in  the  columns  of 
the  paper  just  quoted,  shows  that  most  of  them  either  join  with 
Professor  Derleth  in  advising  steel-framed  buildings  or  recom- 
mend a  greater  use  of  reenforced  concrete.  Thus  Mr.  I).  Cuozzo, 
a  New  York  engineer,  writes: 

"  I  believe  that  the  best  construction  would  be  reenforced-con- 
crete  buildings  with  pdequate  foundations,  wide  footings  inter- 
laced with  steel  reen- 
forcement  bars,  and 
with  walls,  pilasters, 
columns,  etc.,  all  reen- 
forced. The  walls 
should  be  of  minimum 
thickness,  and,  where 
possible,  light  curtain 
walls  to  lessen  the 
weight  of  the  building 
would  be  preferable. 
"  In  brief,  I  mean  that 
the  buildings  should 
be  constructed  with 
a  continuous  bond  be- 
tween foundations  and 
walls  and  floors, 
where  possible,  so  that 
if  an  earthquake  shock 
did  occur,  and  the 
buildings  should  be 
rocked  or  shaken  out 
of  plumb,  the  walls 
would  not  crack  and 
fall  apart  and  col- 
lapse. Such  a  build- 
ing would  also  offer 
great  resistance  to 
fire." 

In  an  editorial  on 
"Earthquake-proof 
Construction,"  The 
Scientific  A  merican 
/New  York,  April  28) 
expresses  the  opinion 
that  "it  will  be  within 
the  power  of  the  engi- 
neer and  architect  to  build  a  second  San  Francisco,  which,  if  called 
upon  to  do  so,  could  pass  through  such  another  seismic  disturb- 
ance without  being  completely  overturned,  or  utterly  ravaged  by 
fire."     This  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  most  hopeful  premise  for  the  future  is  found  in  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  the  steel  skeleton  of  the  modern  steel- 
and-masonry  building  has  passed  through  the  terrific  shock  and 
wrenching  of  the  earthquake.  Altho  this  result  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  the  average  layman,  it  is  not  so  to  the  engi- 
neer. Modern  structural  steel  is  possessed  of  such  elasticity  and 
toughness  that  it  will  submit  to  the  most  severe  and  complicated 


From  stereograph,  copyright  1906,  by  H.  C.  Wh:te  Co..  New  York. 
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DISTRICT. 


"  Now  the  last-named  conditions  are  ideally  present  in  the  new 
form  of  concrete-steel  or  armored  concrete  construction,  which 
lias  made  such  rapid  strides  of  late  years  in  structures  of  the  larger 
and  more  important  class.  As  the  results  of  most  elaborate 
gineering  tests,  concrete-steel  has  been  proved  to  possess  in  the 
highest  degrees  those  qualities  of  elasticity,  toughness,  and  homo- 
geneous strength  which,  when  combined  in  a  monolithic  mass, 
present  a  structure  as  nearly  earthquake-proof  as  our  present 
methods  and  materials  can  make  it." 

In  closing,  the  writer  urges  that  before  beginning  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  San  Francisco, 
the  municipal  authori- 
ties will  insist  that  the 
city  must  be  built  with 
special  provision  for 
the  recurrence  of  the 
most  violent  earth- 
quakes.  First  among 
the  building  restric- 
tions, he  says,  should 
be  one  prohibiting,  at 
least  in  the  business 
sections  of  the  city, 
any  but  the  most  ap- 
proved fireproof  con- 
struction. 

The  press  announce 
that  the  Governor  of 
California  has  ap- 
pointed a  State  Earth- 
quake Investigation 
Commission,  with 
headquarters  at  the 
University  of  Califor- 
nia, and  that  this 
body  has  elected 
Prof.  A.  C.  Lawson 
chairman  and  Prof. 
A.  O.  Leuschner  sec- 
retary. The  facts 
collected  by  the  Com- 
mission will  be  of  the 
highest  value  and 
doubtless  will  be  seriously  considered  in  rebuilding  the  city. 


THE   CAUSE   OF  THE  EARTHQUAKE. 

MOST  of  the  scientific  journals  touch  but  briefly  on  the  cause 
of  the  great  San  Francisco  earthquake.  In  the  absence  of 
such  an  extended  geologic  study  as  can  not  be  thoroughly  made 
for  many  months,  what  they  have  to  say  is  little  more  than  an 
abstract  of  what  is  known  or  surmised  regarding  the  causes  of 
earthquakes  in  general.  Most  authorities  reject  the  suggestion 
stresses  before  it  can  be  brought  to  the  point  of  rupture that   the  San  Francisco  disaster  had  something  to   do  with  the 


According  to  information  at  present  available,  it  would  seem 
that  in  buildings  of  this  type  at  San  Francisco  the  wreckage  di- 
rectly due  to  the  earthquake  was  confined  to  the  loosening  and 
in  some  cases  throwing  down  of  the  brick  or  stone  facades  with 
which  the  buildings  were  covered  in.  Probably  also  it  will  be 
found  that  the  interior  partitions  and  the  floors  have  in  many 
cases  suffered  a  similar  fate.  The  loss  of  the  walls,  or  paneling, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  homogeneous  with  the  steel 
frame,  but  were  merely  attached  to  it  by  methods  which  were 
never  intended  to  resist  the  enormous  inertia  stresses  that  were 
set  up  when  the  whole  building  was  rocked  by  the  earthquake. 
Evidently,  if  this  disruption  of  the  walls  is  to  be  prevented,  they 
must  either  be  bonded  in  more  completely  with  the  steel  frame, 
or,  better  yet,  they  must  be  made  homogeneous  or  monolithic  with 
the  frame. 


Vesuvian  eruption,  holding  both  to  be  purely  local,  but  some  see 
in  both  an  evidence  of  seismic  activity  that  may  possibly  be  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  fact  that  we  are  now  at  a  maximum 
period  of  solar  eruption.  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
would  connect  in  this  way  a  large  number  of  recent  disasters  that 
would  scarcely  be  linked  causally  by  most  scientific  men.  It  says 
editorially  : 

"  The  cause  of  the  earthquake  is  naturally  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion. Every  one  knows  that  it  was  due  primarily  to  a  slip  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  but  as  to  the  precise  origin  of  the  forces  which 
cause  these  earth  movements  there  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  The  happening  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  so  soon 
after  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  there 
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may  have  been  some  connection  between  the  two,  but  this  is 
highly  improbable.  Volcanic  eruptions  are  of  comparatively  local 
action.  However,  it  appears  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  re- 
cently been  in  a  critical  condition,  and  while  Vesuvius  did  not 
cause  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
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same  factor  which  released  the  steam  and  lava  there  may  have 
caused  the  movement  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  in  California. 

"  There  have  recently  been  reports  of  earthquakes  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  during  the  last  six  months  there  has  been 
a  series  of  extraordinary  disastrous  colliery  explosions,  which  are 
now  firmly  believed  to  be  influenced  by  atmospheric  and  terres- 
trial conditions  which  favor  the  release  of  gas  in  large  quantities 
from  coal-seams." 

That  these  may  all  depend  on  some  cosmic  source  of  activity 
appears  to  be  the  belief  of  more  than  one  authority.  For  instance, 
the  writer  calls  attention  to  a  statement  of  the  director  of  the 
Berlin  Observatory,  to  the  effect  that  the  Courrieres  disaster  was 
connected  with  atmospheric  conditions,  and  that  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  in  a  dangerous  condition  at  the  present  time.  The  writer 
goes  on : 

"  He  predicted  other  disasters.  Altho  no  one  could  have  fore- 
told the  disaster  at  San  Francisco  (probably  it  is  best  that  such 
terrible  calamities  can  not  be  foretold),  the  evidence  is  important, 
that  the  critical  condition  of  the  earth  was  publicly  recognized 
previous  not  only  to  it,  and  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  but  also  to 
the  colliery  explosion  at  Nagasaki." 

Attention  is  also  called  by  The  Scientific  American  (New  York, 
April  28)  to  the  interesting  theory  of  Prof.  John  Milne,  the  great 
English  seismic  authority,  to  account  for  recent  disturbances  of 
this  character.  This  theory  has  been  held  tenable  by  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer  and  Professor  Archenbold.     Says  this  paper: 

"  Professor  Milne  declares  that  the  disturbances  are  due  not  to 
a  merely  normal  readjustment  of  the  earth's  strata  or  to  the  shift- 
ing of  the  surface  to  meet  a  gradual  contraction  in  the  size  of  the 
globe,  but  are  caused  by  displacement  of  the  globe  itself  from  its 
true  axis  and  are  really  due  to  the  jar  incident  to  the  subsequent 
swinging  back  of  the  earth  upon  that  true  axis.  It  is  conceivable 
that  such  a  return  movement  to  the  axis  as  well  as  the  original  dis- 
tortion would  cause  a  tremendous  strain  upon  the  crust,  and  could 
easily  account  for  the  most  terrific  seismic  convulsions  imaginable. 
Sir  Norman  Lockyer  declares  further  that  the  deviation  from  the 
true  axis,  a  fact  which,  by  the  way,  can  be  scientifically  proven, 
is  due  to  the  great  sun  spots  which  at  present  are  sending  more 
energy  to  the  earth  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  thirty-five 
years  sun-spot  period,  and  which  through  the  great  differences  in 
the  corresponding  temperatures  cause  the  formation  of  vast  ice- 
masses  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  poles,  of  such  weight  that  the 
distortion  takes  place,  to  be  subsequently  remedied  by  other  vari- 
ations." 

However  this  may  be,  probably  all  authorities  agree  that  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake,  like  other  similar  disasters,  was  di- 
rectly caused  by  a  shock  somewhere  in  the  earth's  crust  due  to  a 
forced   adjustment  under  strain.     Such   adjustment,  whether   its 


immediate  result  is  a  slip  or  a  break  in  the  rocky  structure,  sends 
out  concentric  waves  through  the  crust.  Just  above  the  center  of 
disturbance  these  cause  simply  an  up-and-down  motion,  while  far- 
ther away  they  come  to  the  surface  at  an  angle  and  cause  also  a  to- 
and-tro  motion,  or  "  shake,"  which  is  more  destructive.  To  quote 
The  Scientific  American  again  : 

"It  is  probable  that  the  tremor  was  due  to  the  slipping  or  frac- 
turing of  some  great  stratum  or  of  several  strata  of  rock  either 
directly  underlying  the  city  or  under  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  by. 
That  the  center  of  the  convulsion  was  either  under  the  land  or 
not  far  from  the  shore  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  great  annihi- 
lating sea-wave  resulted,  like  that  which  made  the  great  earthquake 
of  Lisbon,  in  1755,50  terribly  destructive.  On  that  occasion  a 
great  tidal  wave  passed  clear  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  nine  and 
a  half  hours,  and  the  effect  of  the  shock  itself  was  felt  even  in 
England.  The  Pacific  coast,  which  lies  in  an  earthquake  belt 
quite  distinct  from  that  which  includes  Southern  Italy,  is  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  disturbances  of  this  nature.  The  present  configu- 
ration of  the  soil  is  of  recent  geological  age,  and  the  coast,  unlike 
the  Atlantic  shore-line,  shelves  rapidly  to  deep  water,  and  thus 
the  slipping  of  rock  strata,  which  is  usually  the  cause  of  non- 
volcanic  convulsions,  is  greatly  facilitated 

"  That  the  earth  is  extremely  sensitive  even  to  the  slightest 
shocks,  contractions,  or  alterations  is  shown  by  the  tremendous 
rapidity  with  which  the  indications  of  these  are  transmitted  to 
various  parts  of  the  globe.  A  few  minutes  after  the  first  shock 
was  felt  in  San  Francisco  the  seismographic  instruments  at  Wash- 
ington recorded  the  tremor." 

It  is  stated  in  the  daily  press  that  since  the  earthquake  a  great 
fault  or  break  four  miles  in  length  has  been  discovered  along  the 
summit  of  the  range  on  whose  spurs  San  Francisco  lies.  This  is 
said  to  be  evidenced  by  a  crack  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  sev- 
eral feet  in  width,  showing,  so  it  is  said,  that  the  whole  country 
between  this  ridge  and  the  Pacific  has  slid  seaward.  Whether 
this  great  landslide  is  a  fact  and  whether  it  is  a  cause  or  merely 
an  accompaniment  of  San  Francisco's  destruction,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  too  early  yet  to  conclude. 


AN    ELECTRIC    LOCOMOTIVE   IN   A   SNOW- 
STORM. 

SOME    persons   are   afraid,  judging  from   the  experiences   of 
the  elevated  roads,  that   the   trains  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  other  roads  that  are  about  to  change  to  electric  motive- 


VIEW  OF  LOCOMOTIVE   FRAME  AND  MOTORS   AFTER    THE    TEST. 

power  will  be  delayed  by  snow.  These  doubters  will  be  reassured 
by  the  reports  of  a  snow-test  of  one  of  the  Central's  electric  loco- 
motives near  Schenectady  last  February.  In  a  report  quoted  by 
The  Locomotive  J'ircmcn's  Magazine  (May)  from    The  Railroad 
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MADAME    CURIE, 

Who  "shared  with  her  husband  the  labor 
and  honor  of  his  most  difficult  experiments." 


Gazette  we  learn  that  at 
the  time  the  locomotive 
went  on  the  track  there  was 
about  thirteen  inches  of 
snow  between  the  rails. 
Further : 

"  The  protected  and  un- 
protected over-r  unning 
rails  were  both  completely 
covered,  and  in  some  places 
there  was  from  four  to  six 
inches  of  snow  on  top  of 
the  protection  boards.  The 
flanger-plow  used  to  clean 
the  snow  out  from  between 
the  track  rails  did  not 
throw  it  clear  of  the  third 
rail,  and  it  was  found  that 
from  the  standpoint  of 
third-rail  operation  much 
better  service  on  the  over- 
running rail  would  have 
been  got  without  the 
plow 

"One  thing  was  demon- 
strated clearly — that  a  third 
rail  entirely  unprotected  is 

a  good  deal  less  troublesome  in  a  snow-storm  than  a  third  rail 
protected  in  such  a  way  that  snow  is  encouraged  to  accumu- 
late  

"  After  an  inspection  lasting  all  the  afternoon  it  was  agreed  that 
the  conditions  under  which  the  locomotive  was  operating  were 
more  severe  than  in  regular  service  because  no  flangers  were  being 
run  over  the  line ;  also,  that  the  snow-plow  at  present  used  on  the 
locomotive  can  be  improved;  that  the  operation  of  the  shoe  on  the 
under-contact  rail  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  on  the  other 
types,  and  that  the  rail  is  much  easier  to  keep  clean 

"  On  the  unprotected  rail  of  the  over-running  type  the  effect  of 
the  Manger  was  minimized,  since  the  rail  was  on  the  far  side  of  the 
track,  so  that  the  flanger  on  track  3  made  little  difference.  The 
first  trip  of  the  locomotive  over  the  unprotected  rail  caused  less 
trouble  than  succeeding  trips,  for  the  reason  that  the  arcing  of 
the  first  passage  melted  the  snow  and  formed  ice,  which  made 
conditions  much  worse  on  subsequent  trips.  The  over-running 
third  rail  of  the  New  York  Central  type,  protected  top  and  side, 
suffered  no  ill  effect  from  the  flanger,  since  it  was  too  far  away  ; 
but  after  the  passage  of  the  locomotive  the  effect  was  the  same  as 
with  the  bare  rail;  that  is  to  say,  there  was  a  tendency  to  iron 
down  the  snow  on  top  of  the  rail  and  to  form  a  layer  of  ice. 

"  When  the  locomotive  was  laid  up  again  at  6  p.m.,  after  having 
been  on  the  road  for  eight  hours,  the  snow  was  packed  around  the 
commutator  and  brush-holder,  but  there  was  very  little  on  the 
armature.  About  ten  inches  of  snow  clung  to  the  bottom  side  of 
the  armature  and  commutator  screws.  There  was  no  sign  of 
motor  trouble  which  could  be  attributed  to  the  snow 

"The  enclosed  third-rail  shoe-stops  took  care  of  the  snow  very 
well.  There  was  no  indication  of  trouble  occasioned  by  the  snow 
preventing  the  shoes  from  turning  on  their  axles.  This  was  one 
of  the  sources  of  trouble  in  the  experiments  made  last  winter. 
The  shoes,  however,  arced  badly,  both  on  the  protected  and  on 
the  unprotected  over-running  rail.  The  arcing  on  the  under-run- 
ning rail  was  very  much  less. 

"  While  the  trials  were  being  made  the  snow  fell  during  the 
morning  at  an  average  rate  of  three  inches  per  hour." 


"Riding  the  Goat"  Electrically.— The  published  re- 
port of  the  use  of  electric  appliances  in  certain  college  initiations 
moves  The  Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  April  7)  to  condemn 
such  proceedings  unreservedly.     It  says  editorially  : 

"  Applied  electricity  has  many  uses,  and  they  are  important, 
but  when  it  comes  to  using  the  electric  current  as  a  means  of 
hazing  or  as  an  initiatory  performance  at  a  secret-society  meeting 
a  foolish  step  has  been  taken,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  serious 
results  may  ensue.     Among  some  of  the  more  unrestrained  stu- 


dents  belonging  to  tin-  up 
per  (lass  ot  one  ol  our  t< 
nical    institutions    recently 
it  was  fell  thai  the  old   and 

tried    methods  of    hazing 

were  hardly  adequate  to 
the  occasion,  so  several 
under-classmcn  were  sub 
jected  to  strong  electric 
current  until  they  became 
exhausted.  Such  hazard 
ous  tomfoolery  as  this 
should  be  suppressed. 
Electricity  is  not  a  tangi- 
ble thing;  it  is  not  to  be 
'monkeyed  '  with  by  those 
who  do  not  bring  to  its  use 
a  certain  respect  and  in- 
telligence. Like  the  magi- 
cian's apprentice,  who  had 
sufficient  skill  to  produce 
a  flood  but  not  enough  to 
stop  it,  persons  unversed  in 
the  art  should  not  perform 
any  electrical  tricks  or  ex- 
periments,unlesswith  three 
or  four  cells  of  primary 
battery,  save  under  the 
eye  of  a  competent  instructor.  Ordinarily  1 10  volts  may  be  handled 
without  serious  danger,  but  under  some  circumstances  a  shock  at 
this  pressure  may  result  in  severe  injury — possibly  death.  Some  per- 
sons are  able  to  stand  pressures  that  would  make  nervous  wrecks 
out  of  others.  Then  there  is  always  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact 
quantity  of  current  and  the  pressure  of  a  circuit  before  it  has 
been  tested  with  ammeter  and  voltmeter,  and  even  then  one  does 
not  know  at  what  moment,  from  some  outside  influence,  the  con- 
dition of  the  circuit  may  be  entirely  changed.  For  these  rea- 
sons electricity  should  be  let  severely  alone  by  all  hazers,  secret- 
society  initiating  '  teams  '  and  practical  jokers.  Human  life  should 
not  be  subjected  to  needless  risk." 


PROFESSOR    CURIE. 

"  Much  more  work  would  have  been  accom- 
plished had  he  been  spared,  for  he  was  only 
at  the  height  of  hi  s  career." 


ONE  OF  THE   DISCOVERERS   OF  RADIUM 

DEAD. 

NOT  long  ago  the  world  was  reading,  with  an  interest  seldom 
accorded  to  purely  scientific  discoveries,  the  story  of  the 
isolation  of  radium  by  Professor  and  Madame  Curie.  To-day  it 
is  called  upon  to  mourn  the  untimely  loss  of  Professor  Curie,  who 
was  thrown  down  and  killed  by  a  vehicle  in  the  crowded  streets  of 
Paris.  The  Scientific  American  gives  the  following  data  regard- 
ing his  life : 

"  Professor  Curie  was  the  son  of  a  Paris  physician  and  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1859.  He  was  educated  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
began  scientific  research  on  his  own  account  while  working  as  an 
assistant  in  the  School  of  Chemistry  of  Paris.  He  became  a  pro- 
fessor in  1895  and  at  about  that  time  he  married  Marie  Slodowska, 
a  Pole,  one  of  his  pupils.  She  had  studied  physics  and  chemistry 
both  in  Warsaw  and  Paris  and  thereafter  shared  with  her  husband 
the  labor  and  honor  of  his  most  difficult  experiments 

"  She  and  her  husband  spent  several  years  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  School  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  studying  uranium  and  tho- 
rium, and  finally,  in  1898,  they  announced  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  that  they  had  found  a  new  and  strongly  radioactive  sub- 
stance in  pitchblende.  Radium  was  discovered  in  1903.  Two 
years  before  that  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  had  recognized 
the  work  of  the  Curies  by  awarding  to  Curie  the  La  Caze  prize  of 
10,000  francs  and  commending  his  wife  for  her  part  in  the  discov- 
eries. In  December,  1903,  the  couple  received  the  Noble  prize 
for  chemistry,  and  a  few  days  later  they  received  60.000  francs  as 
part  of  the  Osiris  prize  of  France— all  in  recognition  of  their 
radium  discoveries." 

Of  the  work  of  the  Curies  The  Electrical  Review  remarks 
that  no  discovery  in  science  of  recent  years  has  attracted  more 
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widespread  attention  than  that  of  radioactivity  by  Becquerel.  and 
that  with  the  investigation  of  this  property  the  names  of  Professor 
and  Madame  Curie  are  inseparably  connected.     Says  the  writer: 

"  Altho  hampered  by  lack  of  means,  their  great  skill  in  research 
work  and  their  unquenchable  enthusiasm  brought  forth  results  of 
the  utmost  importance.  They  not  only  separated  from  that  com- 
plex mineral,  pitchblende,  the  radioactive  material,  but  they  differ- 
entiated between  several  constituents,  and  presented  the  chemical 
world  with  two  new  elements.  This  was  a  mighty  accomplish- 
ment, but  to  the  scientific  it  is  overshadowed  by  their  announce- 
ment that  radioactive  materials  continually  give  out  energy.  This 
announcement,  when  made,  seemed  contrary  to  a  fundamental  law 
of  physics,  and  altho  later  work  seems  to  have  brought  the  new 
discoveries  into  accord  with  physical  law,  it  has  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  chemical  theory. 

"  These  results,  altho  the  more  striking,  by  no  means  represent  all 
that  Professor  and  Madame  Curie  have  accomplished,  for  through 
their  indefatigable  labors  constant  advance  was  made  in  the  new 
branch  of  science  and  important  facts  reported  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. Undoubtedly,  much  more  work  would  have  been  accom- 
plished had  he  been  spared,  for  he  was  only  at  the  height  of  his 
career.  The  world  has  therefore  suffered  a  severe  loss,  for  men 
with  his  rare  combination  of  experimental  skill  and  patience  can 
ill  be  spared. 

"  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  important  work  done 
by  Professor  and  Madame  Curie,  their  name  is  connected  with 
radioactivity  only  by  association,  and  not  directly.  Their  modesty 
led  them  to  find  in  other  ways  names  for  the  new  elements,  and 
the  scientific  world  has  followed  their  lead.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
ere  long  some  appropriate  way  of  commemorating  the  work  of  this 
great  man  will  be  found." 


PROSPECT  OF   CHEAPER   ALUMINUM. 

AN  important  event  to  all  users  of  aluminum — whose  numbers 
are  constantly  increasing,  owing  largely  to  the  requirements 
of  the  automobile  industry— is  the  expiration  of  what  is  known  as 
the  "Hall  patent,"  granted  to  Charles  M.  Hall  on  April  2,  1889, 
under  which,  according  to  a  writer  in  The  Iron  Age  (New  York, 
April  19),  it "  has  been  possible  for  the  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Com- 
pany to  maintain  almost  a  monopoly  of  production  in  the  United 
States."     Says  this  paper: 

"  Recently  the  demand  has  been  so  heavy  that  this  company  has 
not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  it,  and  domestic  consumers  have 
turned  to  Europe,  but  even  at  the  high  prices  paid  abroad  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  obtain  any  considerable  quantities." 

The  "  Hall  patent  "was  for  the  use  of  an  easily  fusible  com- 
pound of  the  two  minerals,  cryolite  and  bauxite,  from  which  the 
metal  was  obtained  by  electrolytic  decomposition.  According  to 
the  writer  above  quoted,  however,  even  the  throwing  of  this  proc- 
ess open  to  the  public  is  not  apt  to  have  immediate  effect,  since 
the  Pittsburg  company  still  owns  an  auxiliary  patent,  the  "Brad- 
ley," that  does  not  expire  till  1909,  protecting  various  details,  such 
as  the  method  of  keeping  the  electrolytic  bath  in  a  molten  condi- 
tion.    Says  the  writer: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
the  metal  efforts  will  be  made  to  start  competing  works  after  the 
Hall  electrolyte  becomes  public  property,  and  in  fact  there  are 
many  rumors  of  such  proceedings  already  in  the  air,  .  .  .  but  it 
seems  to  be  very  difficult  for  other  people  to  get  around  the  claims 
of  the  Bradley  patent,  in  spite  of  their  having  an  electrolyte  of  the 
proper  nature.  Moreover,  the  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Company  has 
the  immense  advantage  over  its  competitors  of  a  large,  well- 
equipped  plant,  trained  workmen,  and  an  experience  of  a  number 
of  years'  duration,  and  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  enlarge  its 
productive  capacity. 

"What,  in  view  of  the  above  considerations,  will  be  the  future 
development  of  the  aluminum  industry  is  difficult  to  say.  No 
doubt  if  competition  should  be  successful  the  price  of  the  metal 
would  fall  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  As  far  as  the  Pittsburgh 
Reduction  Company  is  concerned  it  must  be  said  that  it  has  never 
abused  the  privilege  of  having  a  monopoly  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting a  prohibitory  price  on  the  metal." 


TO   SWITZERLAND    BY   STEAMER. 

A  SHIP  canal  through  Europe  from  north  to  south,  involving 
**  an  Alpine  tunnel  as  a  petty  detail,  would  appear  to  be  a 
somewhat  extensive  contract,  yet  it  is  actually  being  talked  about, 
we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  April  14).  The  project 
is  nothing  less  than  to  make  Romanshorn,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Constance,  a  seaport,  and  of  the  lake  itself  a  terminal  basin  for 
transatlantic  steamers.  A  canal  26  feet  deep  between  Rotterdam 
and  Lake  Constance  would  enable  vessels  of  8,000  tons  to  reach 
Romanshorn.  This  canal  need  be  dug  only  from  Lake  Constance 
to  Mayence,  since  from  Mayence  to  Rotterdam  the  Rhine  is 
amply  deep.  The  expense  on  Swiss  territory  would  be  $65,000,- 
000,  but  from  Basel  to  Rotterdam  the  cost  would  be  greater.  It 
would,  however,  be  met  in  part  by  the  exploitation  of  electric 
energy,  about  a  million  and  a  half  horse-power  being  available 
between  Romanshorn  and  Mayence.  The  project  is  dependent 
upon  the  tunneling  of  the  Splugen.     We  read  further: 

"This  giant  canal, north  of  the  Alps, would  be  supplemented  by 
another  one  5.5  meters  [18  feet]  deep,  from  Lake  Como  to  the  Po. 
.  .  .  This  would  cost  100  to  120  million  francs  [$20,000,000  to 
$24,  000,000]. 

"The  result  would  be  the  transportation  to  the  center  of  Europe, 
by  way  of  Splugen,  of  all  goods  coming  from  Asia  and  Australia 
via  Suez  Canal.  The  promoters  calculate  that  the  utilization  of 
the  motive  power  thus  obtained  would  save  Switzerland  more  than 
a  million  tons  of  coal  a  year. 

"  As  the  Rhine  is  not  of  sufficient  volume  to  assure  permanent 
navigation  on  the  Rotterdam-Constance  Canal,  it  is  intended  even- 
tually to  use  the  water  of  the  lakes  of  Neuchatel,  Bienne.  Lucerne, 
and  Zug,  connecting  them  by  a  very  short  canal  from  Kussnacht 
to  Immensee 

"  The  plan  is  a  bold  one,  but  when  we  reflect  that  without  the 
eventual  tunneling  of  the  Splugen  these  two  fine  canals  will  be 
only  culs-de-sac,  and  that  a  steamer  would  take  more  time  to  go 
from  Rotterdam  to  Romanshorn  than  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  we 
may  await  the  execution  of  the  great  project  with  tranquillity  of 
mind." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Hygienic  Value  of  Yellow. —The  use  of  yellow  or 
orange-tinted  glasses  by  persons  who  desire  to  protect  sensitive 
eyes  against  brilliant  light  is  recommended  by  a  French  ophthal- 
mologist, Motais,  of  Angers,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  be- 
fore the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  in  March.  Mr.  Motais  has 
been  using  these  yellow  glasses  for  fifteen  years.  Says  Cosmos 
(Pari;-,  April  7)  in  a  discussion  of  his  paper: 

"These  glasses  give  a  remarkable  illumination.  The  sky  and 
objects  are  lighted  up  with  warm  tints,  very  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
Besides,  and  despite  this  luminosity, they  produce  a  quieting  effect, 
so  that  with  tints  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  or  to  the 
retinal  sensitiveness,  the  most  sensitive  eyes  may  be  preserved. 

"  They  are  the  more  agreeable,  the  intenser  the  light,  and  are 
consequently  recommended  to  travelers  in  high  latitudes  or  on  the 
snow-fields  of  mountain  regions,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
blinding  rays  of  the  sun.  .  .  .  They  also  modify,  in  summer,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  sands  on  a  sea-beach.  In  the  mountains,  on  an 
automobile  excursion,  their  illumination  enables  the  traveler  to 
regard  the  widest  views  without  fatigue.  Irritable  eyes,  even 
when  they  have  normal  visual  power,  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
substitute  the  agreeable  impression  of  yellow  glasses  for  the 
gloomy  tint  of  blue  or  smoked  glasses.  This  substitution  is  desir- 
able when  the  visual  acuteness  of  invalids  is  notably  weakened,  as 
in  the  many  affections  known  as  retinitis,  choroiditis,  progressive 
myopia,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves,  keratitis,  etc. 

"According  to  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Javal,  continued  by 
Tscherning  and  Sarazin,  the  double  illuminating  and  quieting 
action  of  yellow  glasses,  apparently  so  contradictory,  is  explained 
by  their  suppression  of  the  chemical  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  about  1S88  an  English  scientist  who 
had  devoted  much  time  to  ophthalmology  strongly  advised  all 
persons  who  were  earning  their  living  with  the  pen  never  to  use 
white  paper  when  yellow  could  be  obtained.  When  shall  we  see 
yellow  glasses  and  yellow  paper  coming  into  hygienic  fashion?" — 
Translation  made  for  T 'he  Literary  Digest. 
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SUDDEN    DEVELOPMENT   OF    CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS    IN   HUNAN. 

A  CURIOUS  contrast  is  presented  between  the  preceding 
quarter  of  a  century  of  pioneer  missionary  work  on  the  part 
of  the  China  Inland  Mission  in  Hunan,  with  its  almost  negligible 
results,  and  the  sudden  flowering  of  efforts  during  the  past  five 
years.  That  province,  we  learn  from  "  Pioneer  Work  in  Hunan," 
a  volume  edited  by  Marshall  Broomhall,  long  equaled  Tibet  in  its 
inaccessibility  to  foreign  influences.  During  the  early  years  of 
the  China  Inland  Mission  such  men  as  Adam  Uorward  and  the 
Rev.  George  Hunter  devoted  their  lives  as  itinerant  missionaries 
with  scarcely  such  tangible  results  as  the  securing  of  buildings  for 
religious  services.  The  aspect  of  things  has  greatly  changed,  we 
learn,  since  the  collapse  of  the  Boxer  uprising.  Dr.  Frank  Teller 
in  1901  was  the  first  foreigner  to  gain  a  permanent  foothold  at 
Ch'ang-sha,  the  capital  city  of  Hunan.  This  city  is  described  as 
the  cleanest  and  one  of  the  best  built  in  China.  It  contains  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  Confucian  colleges,  antedating  the 
great  universities  of  England.  Says  a  contributor  to  this  volume: 
"Heirs  of  such  an  antiquity,  and  with  the  reputation  of  having 
supplied  China  with  far  more  than  their  proportion  of  officials  and 
famous  scholars,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Hunanese  refused  to 
admit  trade  and  the  Gospel  into  the  province  until  within  four 
years,  tho  beginnings  had  been  made  before  1900."  The  center  of 
the  evangelistic  work  is  a  "church  in  the  house,"  having  as  an 
appendage  a  hospital,  and  "  the  work  of  itineration  is  widespread, 
methodical,  and  unusually  fruitful  for  a  new  field."     Quoting  the 


MRS.   KELLER    AND   HER   CLASS   IN   ENGLISH. 

Miss  Chen,  on  Mrs.  Keller's  left,  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Keller's 
teacher,  an  earnest  Christian.  Mrs.  Li,  on  Mrs.  Keller's  right,  is  the 
wife  of  Evangelist  Li.  Miss  Ch'uen,  standingnext,  is  a  Manchu  lady. 
Mrs.  \Vu,  in  front  of  Mrs.  Keller,  is  the  wife  of  one  of  the  city  offi- 
cials. Mrs.  Chau,  on  her  right,  is  a  lady  of  a  high-class  family,  and 
has  asked  for  baptism     All  are  studying  the  Bible. 

writer  further,  "So  contagious  is  the  example  of  their  foreign  lead- 
ers that,  of  their  own  accord,  the  Chinese  Christians  have  estab- 
lished a  chapel  in  the  south  suburb,  and  hold  services  there  of 
great  power."     Some  of  the  results  "  that  have  come  from  less 


than  three  wars'  work  in  a  most   hostile  and   antiforeign  city  "  are 

noted  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

"Officials  and  persons  of  rank  and   importance  have  be( 
exceedingly  friendly,  and  not  a  few  ol  them  come  in  their  chairs 

to  classes  and  services  at  the  compound.  Even  the  son  and 
daughter  of  Chou  Han.  a  man  who  for  years  was  the  most  pre 
nounced  leader  of  the  antiforeign  faction,  and  the  instigator  oi 
riots  not  a  few,  and  who  is  now  imprisoned  because  of  his  crimes, 
are  visitors  at  the  mis 
sion.  This  prominent 
woman  has  started  a 
school  for  ladies  of  rank, 
in  which  Western  learn- 
ing is  taught,  as  is  the 
use  of  the  sewing-ma- 
chine, and  even  English, 
to  teach  which  latter 
branch  she  desires  to 
secure  one  of  the  mis- 
sionary ladies.  A 
Manchu  lady  of  rank  is 
a  habitual  attendant, 
and  has  so  far  overcome 
the  tyranny  of  custom 
that  one  day,  while  we 
were  there,  she  refused 
to  wait  for  her  sedan- 
chair,  but  boldly  walked 
through  the  streets  to  a 
prayer-meeting  held  in 
the  south  suburb  —  a 
most  unusual  proceed- 
ing, which  proved  the 
revolution  that  the  new 
lite  had  brought  to  her. 

"  Never  has  the  writer 
seen  such  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  letter  and  the  power  of  the  Scripture  in  con- 
verts and  inquirers  of  from  three  years'  standing  to  those  of  a  few 
montns.  Almost  every  adult,  and  many  of  the  children,  bring 
copies  or  the  Bible,  or  of  the  portion  of  it  most  used,  to  church, 
to  morning  prayers,  and  to  the  various  meetings.  The  numerous 
Scripture  references  are  looked  up  and  read,  often  by  one  of  the 
audience,  and  the  expositions  are  so  clear  and  logical  that  they 
could  hardly  fail  to  find  lodgment  in  the  heart 

"This  Ch'ang-sha  community  has  proven  that  the  Chinese  can 
be  speedily  organized  and  trained  in  habits  of  prompt  and  effective 
voluntary  service,  not  for  the  money  that  it  brings,  but  for  the 
sheer  love  of  blessing  others  and  of  serving  a  Christ  who  is  mad  j 
so  real  to  them  by  the  work  and  life  of  the  missionaries  th~i  ..j 
seems  almost  visible." 


ADAM   DOR  WARD, 

A  pioneer  worker  in  Hunan,  whose  labors 
paved  the  way  for  the  notable  achievements 
of  the  past  few  years. 


THE   "DEADLY    PARALLEL"    USED   ON   THE 
HIGHER   ORIT1CS. 


at  large  in  behalf  of  their  can 
a  matter  of  technical  and  lea' 
in  this  regard  by  the  champ  I 
trary  to  the  traditions  of  thir 


T)OTH    the  conservative  and  the   advanced    theological  clans 
U     in  Germany  are  makii  g  a  vigorous  appeal  to  the  Christians 

r,  and  the  great  debate  is  no  longer 
J  discussion.  The  challenge  made 
.  of  the  advanced  views,  who  con- 
•  .hool  have  adopted  the  policy  of 
"popularizing"  their  theork  =  ,  has  been  promptly  taken  up  by  the 
representatives  of  the  old  dieology,  who  return  blow  for  blow. 
One  of  the  most  effective  weapons  of  the  latter  is  the  reiterated 
claim  that  modern  theology  is  distinctly  not  only  un-Biblical  but 
absolutely  anti-Biblical,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  ventures 
in  this  direction  is  a  leaflet  circulated  in  tens  of  thousands  under 
the  title  of  "Steht  die  moderne  Theologie  auf  der  Bibel?"  (Is 
Modern  Theology  Based  on  the  Bible?).  In  parallel  columns  are 
found,  first  Scriptural  quotations  on  all  the  fundamentals  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  then  literal  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  advocates 
of  modern  theology  on  these  same  fundamentals,  but  directly 
denying  their  truthfulness.     One  column  is  headed  "  What  does 
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the  Bible  teach?"  the  other,  "What  do  modern  theologians 
teach?"  We  reproduce  some  specimens  of  these  antithetical 
statements  : 

i.  In  regard  to  God,  the  Scriptures  teach  that  he  is  a  God  who 
performs  miracles  ;  cf.  Ps.  lxxvii.  14,  Ex.  xv.6,  Ps.  xcviii.  1,  Luke 
i.  37.  On  the  other  hand,  modern  theology  denies  this  ;  e.g..  Pro- 
fessor Bousset,  of  Goettingen,  says :  "  We  can  no  longer  adhere  to 
the  belief  in  miracles."  Dr.  Fischer,  of  Berlin,  says:  "Our  faith 
in  God  must  not  include  a  faith  in  miracles."  The  Christliche 
/[V//says:  "It  must  be  regarded  as  settled  that  no  miracles  in 
the  sphere  of  nature  can  be  accepted." 

2.  In  regard  to  the  Trinity,  the  Biblical  doctrine  is  found  en- 
trenched in  such  passages  as  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  1 
Peter  i.  2.  On  the  other  hand,  modern  theology  denies  this  doc- 
trine. Bousset  says:  "The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  too  is  lost  in 
the  development  of  modern  theological  thought."  Again  he  says  : 
"Jesus  was  a  human  being,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  no  divine 
person." 

3.  That  God  has  revealed  himself  by  a  special  revelation  is 
clearly  taught  in  Tim.  iii.  16,  Tit.  ii.  11,  Heb.  i.  1.  But  this  same 
representative  of  modern  theology  says:  "Nowhere  in  history  do 
we  find  any  place  for  a  special  divine  revelation  ;  of  a  divine  work- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  human;  of  a  supernatural  exhibition  of  di- 
vine power  in  the  history  of  a  redemption." 

4.  Actual  and  original  sin  is  taught  in  Gen.  viii.  21,  Ps.  xiv.  3, 
John  iii.  6,  Rom.  iii.  23.  Yet  Retschl  says:  "A  passively  inher- 
ited condition  can  not  be  regarded  as  sin.  The  doctrine  of  origi- 
nal sin  can  not  be  proven  by  experience;  it  is  only  a  notion." 
Bousset  says :  "  The  idea  of  a  universal  corruption  of  the  human 
race  we  can  not  accept." 

5.  That  sin  leads  to  death  is  the  teaching  of  Paul  in  Rom.  v.  12. 
Yet  Professor  Wernle  says :  "  Death  is  no  punishment  of  any 
kind." 

6.  That  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  the  teaching 
of  Matt.  i.  21,  22.  23,  Luke  i.  31,  35,  Luke  ii.  7,  Gal.  iv.  4.  But 
Bousset :  "  That  which  Matthew  and  Luke  in  the  first  chapters  of 
their  gospels  report  concerning  the  beginnings  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
is  a  myth  and  legendary." 

7.  That  Christ  was  sinless  is  explicitly  taught  in  John  viii.  46, 
1  Peter  ii.  22,  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Yet  Wernle  in  so  many  words  says, 
"Jesus  was  not  sinless,"  and  Bousset  teaches,  "His  nature  was 
not  entirely  free  from  evil." 

8.  It  is  the  harmonious  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus 
performed  miracles;  cf.  Matt.  xi.  4,  Acts  ii.  22,  John  iii.  2.  This 
modern  theology  denies  as  voiced  by  Bousset,  who  says :  "  Tradi- 
tion has  made  Jesus  a  miracle-worker,  who  awakened  the  dead, 
walked  upon  the  sea,  commanded  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and 
fed  thousands  with  a  few  loaves.  All  these  stories  are  nothing 
but  the  outgrowth  of  legends.  There  is  nothing  unique  in  the  life 
or  career  of  Christ  in  this  respect.  Through  strong  mentality  and 
suggestion  Jesus  performed  miracles,  but  only  such  as  the  history 
of  religions  reports  of  others  also." 

9.  The  Scriptures  teach  with  constant  repetitions  that  Christ 
died  for  us;  cf.  Mark  x.  45,  Matt.  xxvi.  28,  2  Cor.  v.  21,  Gal.  ii. 
20,  1  Peter  i.  18,  John  i.  7,  etc.  This  is  with  equal  emphasis 
denied  by  modern  theology.  Harnack  says:  "The  word  of 
Goethe  which  states  that  the  man  who  conquers  himself  frees  him- 
self from  the  power  that  fetters  all  mankind — this  it  is  that  con- 
stitutes the  fundamental  matter  in  Christianity."  Wernle  declares  : 
'  Neither  his  blood  nor  his  death  has  any  special  redemptive 
significance  for  us."  Again  he  says  :  "One  thing  is  sure,  namely, 
that  the  idea  of  a  forgiveness  of  sins  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
death  of  Jesus." 

10.  The  Scriptures  unequivocally  teach  that  Jesus  arose  from 
the  dead;  cf.  Matt,  xxviii.  6,  Mark  xvi.  6,  Luke  xxiv.  6,  John 
xx.  25,  Acts  ii.  24,  32,  iii.  5,  iv.  33,  v.  30.  Modern  theology  ex- 
plicitly denies  this.  Prleiderer  says  :  "  The  belief  of  the  church  in 
the  resurrection  is  a  mythical  symbol  wrapped  in  a  pious  phan- 
tasy." Harnack  says:  "  We  must  have  the  Easter  faith,  but  not 
accept  the  Easter  message."  Wernle  declares:  "He  continues 
to  live  in  the  impression  he  has  made  in  the  work  he  has  begun. 
The  empty  grave  is  an  invention  of  the  evangelists."  Bousset 
says:  "  In  the  resurrection  we  see  the  living  contact  of  Jesus  with 
his  disciples."  The  Kirchliche  Gegenwart  says:  "Words  that 
came  from  a  tomb  that  was  empty  amount  to  little." 

11.  That  Jesus  was  God  is  expressly  taught,  among  dozens  of 


other  passages,  by  John  iii.  16,  i.  14,  Matt.  iii.  17,  xvi.  16.  This 
teaching  is  definitely  repudiated  by  the  advocates  of  the  new 
views.  Bousset  says:  "In  the  expression  'Son  of  God  '  the  dogma 
of  the  eternal  divine  nature  of  Jesus  can  not  be  found.  Our  faith 
is  not  dependent  on  the  conviction  of  the  superhuman  unique 
nature  of  the  Redeemer-God,  but  upon  the  earthly  personal  life  of 
our  Lord.  Jesus  never  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  what  is  purely 
human.  We  no  longer  believe  that  Jesus  was  absolutely  a  differ- 
ent being  from  ourselves,  he  from  above  and  we  from  below. 
We  do  not  rob  Jesus  of  his  honor  if  we  do  not  accept  his  divinity. 
The  Biblical  writers  scarcely  ever  call  Christ  God."  Harnack 
says :  "Jesus  was  a  man  of  a  limited  world  of  thought,  but  with  a 
pronounced  consciousness  of  God." 

12.  In  1  Cor.  i.  2,  Acts  ix.  11,  Luke  vii.58,and  elsewhere  we  are 
told  that  Christ  is  to  be  worshiped.  Yet  Fischer  says:  "Jesus, 
because  he  himself  was  religious  and  humanly  pious,  can  not  be  an 
object  of  religious  adoration  ;  as  he  prayed  himself,  no  prayers  can 
be  addressed  to  him." 

13.  According  to  Mark  ii.  5,  Matt,  xviii.  6,  John  xiv.  1,  etc..  we 
are  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  he  is  the  object  of  our  faith.  Accord- 
ing to  the  new  theology,  our  faith  is  merely  to  be  modeled  after 
his  faith  and  does  not  center  in  him.  Bousset  says  :  "  Jesus  never 
demands  a  faith  in  himself,  but  only  a  faith  in  God.  Paul  has 
changed  the  simple  gospel  of  Jesus  into  a  faith  in  Christ,  and  in 
this  way  has  materially  changed  the  Gospel." 

14.  Justification  is  declared  to  be  an  essential  doctrine  by  Rom. 
iii.  28,  Luke  xviii.  14,  etc.  But  Wernle  says:  "It  is  foolishness 
to  speak  of  a  faith  or  of  a  justification."  Jiilicher  says:  "The 
Protestant  doctrine  of  a  justification  by  faith  is  a  lost  dogma." 
There  is  a  practical  agreement  that  Paul  invented  this  doctrine. 

On  other  doctrines,  too,  this  "deadly  parallel"  is  carried  out, 
especially  in  the  claim  made  by  the  advanced  hosts  that  Jesus 
never  established  a  church  ;  never  instituted  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper;  that  he  will  not  judge  the  world  ; 
that  he  will  not  return  again  ;  and  that  the  eschatological  teach- 
ings of  the  Scriptures  are  substantially  the  product  of  legend  and 
imagination. — Translation  made for The  Literary  Digest. 


AN    OPTIMISTIC   VIEW   OF  THE  SEPARATION 

IN    FRANCE. 

THERE  has  been  a  great  deal  of  journalistic  excitement  over 
the  Separation,  the  taking  of  inventories  and  the  riots  and 
rebellion  which  resulted.  From  the  hysterics  of  Mr.  Rochefort 
to  the  passionate  and  religious  protest  of  Viscount  de  Vogue"  in 
the  Figaro  (noticed  in  The  Literary  Digest,  March  11),  wild 
and  feverish  comments  on  the  acts  of  the  Government  have  filled 
the  newspapers.  While  these  hostile  diatribes  were  often  on  the 
surface  political  in  motive,  it  is  now  being  pointed  out  by  some 
apparently  well-informed  authorities  that  they  are  utterly  unjusti- 
fiable. Newspaper  writers  are  hopelessly  misinformed  or  biased 
by  political  fury,  and  their  account  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  of  the  rationale  of  the  inventories,  and  of  the  fiscal  condition 
of  the  religious  bodies  in  Fiance  are  perplexingly  inexact,  says 
a  writer  in  The  Contemporary  Review,  who  signs  himself  Testis. 
Perspective  and  disinterestedness  are  utterly  lacking  in  such  jour- 
nalistic statements  of  the  case,  he  assures  us.  The  funds  for  sup- 
porting religion  could  easily  be  raised  by  French  Catholics,  he 
maintains  ;  and  he  argues  further  that  the  church  is  absolutely 
benefited  by  being  relieved  of  the  burden  of  distributing  funds 
bequeathed  for  charitable  purposes.  Those  who  restored  to  the 
church  the  right  of  nominating  her  own  bishops  and  cure's  have 
been  positive  benefactors,  as  Pope  Pius  X.  admitted.  To  quote 
further: 

"What  is  most  surprising  is  the  extreme  agitation  into  which 
Separation  has  thrown  the  French  Catholics.  'A  wound  in  the 
pocket  is  not  mortal,'  says  one  of  our  old  proverbs,  and  the  habit- 
ual generosity  of  Catholics  in  France  disposes  of  all  really  serious 
anxiety  on  that  head.  They  could  very  easily  reconstitute  the 
budget  of  public  worship,  even  if  the  law  had  not  been  drawn  up 
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with  such  latitude  that  the  Catholic  worshiping  associations  will 
enter  into  possession  of  all  the  property  which  is  really  ecclesias- 
tical. Property  intended  for  works  of  charity,  hitherto  adminis 
tered  by  the  church,  will  be  handed  over  to  the  '  Assistance  Pub- 
lique  ' ;  but  in  this  case  the  church  is  relieved  of  a  care,  a  duty,  and 
is  dispossessed  of  nothing  since  the  property  does  not  belong  to 
her.  The  displeasure  which  she  is  justified  in  feeling  when  she 
sees  she  is  no  longer  required  to  administer  certain  charitable 
foundations  might  appear  to  be  largely  compensated  by  the  im- 
mense moral  advantages  secured  to  her  by  the  new  law." 

According  to  this  writer,  the  church  has  really  regained  her  lib- 
erty by  a  law  which  saves  her  from  the  wranglings  and  heartburn- 
ings which  hitherto  attended  the  appointment,  of  ecclesiastics  to 
sees  and  parishes  in  conjunction  with  the  state.     He  says: 

"  Henceforward  the  nomination  of  the  bishops  will  no  more  de- 
pend on  the.  civil  power,  nor  will  that  of  the  curds.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  old  adage  that  God  loves  nothing  so  much  as  the  lib- 
erty of  his  church,  those  who  have  broken  up  the  Concordat  and 
restored  to  the  French  church  her  independence  deserve  to  have 
their  names  inscribed  in  the  calendars  along  with  those  of  the 
kings  who  defended  the  prerogatives  of  the  Apostolic  See.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  pontificate  Pius  X.  himself  said  to  the  writer 
of  these  pages :  'We  shall  do  nothing  to  hasten  the  Separation, 
because  it  is  not  in  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  Church  that  the 
church  should  be  separated  from  the  state  ;  but  if  the  Separation 
takes  place  we  shall  be  very  glad,  because  it  will  put  an  end  to  the 
odious  bargainings  of  the  Government  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  bishops.'  " 

The  real  cause  of  the  anger  excited  against  the  Separation  law  is 
the  banishment  of  the  church  as  the  agent  of  public  education. 
Says  this  writer: 

"  For  long  centuries  past  the  church  has  never  ceased  to  be  the 
educator  of  France;  the  pupil  was  often  intractable,  and  even'at 
times  rebellious  ;  but  she  had  a  good  heart,  and  her  temporary 
estrangements  were  followed  by  long  residences  at  home  again. 
Now,  to-day,  the  beloved  pupil  thinks  she  knows  enough  and  gives 
her  old  governess  her  liberty  !  Agonized  and  in  despair,  the  latter 
deems  herself  insulted  ;  she  puts  herself  in  the  position  of  being 
driven  out,  compels  her  pupil  to  ill-treat  her,  with  the  idea  that 
after  the  storm  will  come  a  rainbow.  But  no,  the  pupil  is  filled 
with  a  calm,  tranquil,  final  resolution,  and  will  not  give  in.  What 
is  the  use  of  talking  about  the  liberty  the  old  governess  is  acquir- 
ing? Do  you  not  see  that  you  have  treated  her  like  any  other 
institution,  like  some  kind  of  instrument  which  one  lays  aside  as 
soon  as  one  no  longer  requires  it?  The  act  which  seems  to  you 
so  simple  is  to  her  an  outrage  which  nothing  will  ever  wipe  out. 
This  is  the  true  and  profound  meaning  of  the  incredible  anger 
which  we  have  seen  exhibited  against  the  Separation  law.  It  is 
more  sincere  and  more  justifiable  than  we  might  have  supposed  at 
the  first  glance." 

Even  the  taking  of  inventories  of  pictures,  plate,  vestments,  and 
movable  property  of  the  church  was  a  mere  business  affair,  in- 
tended to  guarantee  the  safekeeping  and  preservation  intact  of  the 
articles  concerned,  urges  Testis.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  he 
declares,  that  the  church  of  France  has  in  all  this  "  religious  reign 
of  terror"  been  made  a  political  cat's-paw  of,  and  her  cause  has 
been  hypocritically  espoused  by  a  host  of  riffraff  reactionaries, 
whom  this  writer  vividly  describes: 

"  She  [the  church]  was  studying  the  situation  when  she  perceived 
the  amiable  and  assiduous  approach  of  an  old  friend,  the  Royalist 
party,  followed  by  an  anomalous  crowd  of  soldiers,  cantine-men, 
and  lackeys.  Sorcerers  and  charlatans  lead  the  procession  and 
make  a  deafening  noise.  Did  Rome  accept  the  help  of  this 
strange  army?  No  one  will  ever  know.  What  is  certain  is  that 
the  riffraff  of  all  the  reactionary  parties  were  suddenly  found  to 
be  assembled  once  again  under  the  banner  of  the  church.  Collab- 
oration of  this  kind  is  not  suffered  with  impunity.  The  new  cru- 
saders have  but  one  point  of  agreement  between  them,  hatred  of 
the  Republic  and  of  existing  institutions  ;  with  alacrity  they  shout: 
Long  live  Pius  X.,  Long  live  the  Cross,  Long  live  the  church. 
Long  live  liberty  ;  but  all  these  cries  on  their  lips  mean  only  one 
thing:  Long  live  disorder:  and  they  ardently  hope  by  and  by  to 
turn  it  to  their  own  advantage.     From  1870  onward  the  church  of 


France  has  constantly  allowed  itself  to  be  compromised  in  public 
opinion   by   this   band   ol    mad   and   heated    persons,  composed    of 

some  thousands  of  strays  iiom  vanquished  parties,  ol  disregarded 
litterateurs,  of  destitute  professors,  ol  cranks,  almost  all  victims 
of  the  delirium  of  persecution.  .  .  .  Incapable  of  work,  they  are 
like  the  crazy  folk  who  till  our  asylums;  they  acquire  consumm 

ability  in  putting  a  dead  stop  to  other  people's  activities.  The 
Sight  of  any  effort  methodically  carried  out  is  to  them  unbearable. 
If  they  are  witnesses  of  it  they  await  the  moment  when  the  human 
swarm  is  most  absorbed,  to  rush  upon  it  with  howls  and  throw  it 
into  confusion.  They  often  succeed  and  think  themselves  power- 
ful because  they  are  ill-doers.  Such  are  the  people  who.  when  the 
inventories  were  agreed  upon,  saw  how  they  could  turn  them  to 
account.  They  all  belong  to  the  Right,  and  it  was  by  the  Right 
that  the  inventories  were  demanded.  It  would  be  showing  slight 
knowledge  of  them  to  think  that  they  could  be  hindered  by  any 
consideration  of  the  elementary  rights  of  the  matter." 


OPPOSITION    TO   THE   NEW    PRESBYTERIAN 
BOOK   OF   WORSHIP. 


ET  us  be  calm  over  this,  and 
•L*     the  Rev.  John  Clark  H  ill,  as  h< 


not  hysterical,"  admonishes 
te  approaches  (in  The  Herald 
and  Presbyter,  Cincinnati)  the  subject  of  the  new  Presbyterian 
book  of  worship  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  and  now 
submitted  by  the  Board  of  Publication  "  for  voluntary  use  in  the 
churches."  That  such  an  admonition  should  be  necessary  may 
seem  strange  to  many  readers,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new 
prayer-book  is  the  work  of  a  representative  committee  of  prom- 
inent Presbyterian  clergymen  appointed  for  this  very  purpose  by 
the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  The  vehement  minority  op- 
position that  has  arisen,  however,  is  directed  not  against  any  de- 
fect in  the  new  prayer-book,  but  against  the  idea  that  Presby- 
terianism  should  have  a  prayer-book  at  all.  According  to  many 
of  the  objectors,  this  latest  innovation  savors  of  Romanism  or 
Episcopalianism.  An  editorial  writer  in  the  New  York  Times 
predicts  that  on  the  whole  the  book  will  gradually  make  its  way 
in  the  favor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  that  it  will  probably 
meet  with  an  immediate  and  cordial  welcome  in  the  East  and  in 
the  larger  cities,  but  that  this  will  be  balanced  by  determined  op- 
position in  other  sections.  "  It  is  even  possible,"  he  adds,  "  that, 
in  some  of  the  back  districts,  the  minister  who  first  attempts  to 
avail  himself  of  it  will  be  greeted  by  some  survival  of  that  Scot- 
tish heroine,  Jennie  Geddes,  who  so  endeared  herself  to  Thomas 
Carlyle  by  letting  fly  her  milking-stool  at  Archbishop  Laud,  with 
the  apostrophe,  'Thou  foul  thief,  wilt  thou  say  mass  at  my  lug?'  " 
The  same  writer  remarks  that  "a  ritual  which  nobody  is  com- 
pelled to  use  unless  he  thinks  it  preferable  to  any  form  of  words 
which  he  may  be  able  to  devise  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  does 
not  seem  to  justify  any  ferocity  of  antagonism."  But  this  very 
point  rouses  the  ire  of  the  Rev.  T.  Chalmers  Potter,  who  writes 
(in  The  Herald  and  Presbyter) : 

"'Voluntary  '  is  the  worst  word  in  the  whole  report  of  the  As- 
sembly's committee.  They  say  there  is  confusion  now,  the  pre- 
cise order  of  service  being  the  same  in  scarcely  two  churches. 
But  the  disorder  would  be  worse.  The  other  is  trivial.  This  is 
portentous,  being  the  commencement  of  a  revolution  in  mode. 
Many  troubles  between  pastors  and  people  would  at  once  arise, 
simply  because  such  a  book  is  'voluntary.'  Ritualists  would  want 
it.  The  minister  would  not.  I  had  rather  see  the  use  of  the  book 
made  obligatory,  and  know  what  to  expect.  It  would  then  simply 
be,  Forms  or  fight." 

Mr.  Potter  enumerates  five  other  reasons  for  not  "  commuting 
our  church  in  favor  of  a  book  of  forms."     These  are  : 

"  First,  it  would  give  a  formal  sanction  to  what  will  end  in  rit- 
ualism. 

"  Second,  it  would  keep  multitudes  of  plain  people  out  of  our 
communion. 

"Third,  it  would  put  our  church  back  four  hundred  years.   .  .  . 
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We  do  not  believe  or  practise  all  that  Luther,  Knox,  and  Calvin 
did.  Why  should  brethren  refer  us  back  to  their  liturgies  and 
other  forms?  We  have  advanced  upon  their  forms,  as  from  their 
opinions  and  usages.  Good  men  as  they  were,  they  had,  as  his- 
torical personages,  emerged  from  Romanism. 

"  Fourth,  dependence  on  forms  will  ultimately  detract  from  the 
sermon  as  a  chief  method  in  the  reformed  churches  of  instructing 
and  otherwise  edifying  disciples. 

"  Fifth,  it  would  reflect  upon  the  ability,  as  well  as  spirituality, 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  We  know  our  imperfections  and 
limitations,  but  God  blesses  us,  and  we  get  along." 

The  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  head  of  the  Committee  on  Forms 
and  Services,  which  formulated  the  new  book  of  worship,  meets 
"  the  agitated  and  contradictory  articles  of  the  alarmists  "  with  the 
following  casual  and  ironical  comment  (which  appears  in  The  In- 
terior, Chicago) : 

"  I  have  not  read  all  of  them  ;  but  so  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  the  strongest  and  by  far  the  most  voluminous  contributor  to 
the  series  is  Rev.  Meade  C.  Williams,  D.D.  One  of  his  most 
powerful  arguments  is  to  the  effect  that  the  book  will  create  a 
revolution  in  the  church  by  compelling  the  minister  to  kneel  when 
he  prays,  because  kneeling  is  the  only  posture  in  which  prayers 
can  be  read.  This  is  a  wonderful  argument.  It  contains  within  a 
brief  space  two  incorrect  assumptions,  one  implication  contrary  to 
fact,  and  one  physical  absurdity.  For  in  the  first  place,  the  book 
nowhere  says  that  prayers  are  to  be  read  ;  nor  does  it  even  venture 
to  define  the  proper  posture  in  prayer,  further  than  to  say  that  the 
congregation  should  'reverently  bow  down  '—which  they  would  do, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  even  while  they  were  standing  to  receive  the 
benediction.  In  the  second  place,  the  book  has  no  power  to  com- 
pel anything,  being,  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts,  purely  volun- 
tary. In  the  third  place,  there  must  be  something  radically  wrong 
with  the  bodily  conformation  of  a  man  who  can  not  read  standing 
up.  Does  Dr.  Williams  always  kneel  to  read  the  Bible  or  one  of 
his  sermons?" 

IS  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.    REALLY    INTER- 
DENOMINATIONAL? 

A  PROTESTANT-EPISCOPAL  critic  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  writing  in  The  Living  Chicrch  (Mil- 
waukee), argues  that  the  Association's  avowed  principle  of  inter- 
denominationalism  is  not,  in  practise,  applied  with  entire  impar- 
tiality. This  defect,  he  asserts,  is  the  more  important,  since  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  a  most  useful  and  rapidly  growing  organization, 
and  one  which  has  come  to  stay.  As  it  is,  "  we  permit  our  boys 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges,  to  their  physical  and  mental 
gain,  but  at  serious  risk  of  their  churchmanship."  No  similar 
strain,  he  says,  is  placed  upon  Presbyterians  or  Congregational- 
ists.  His  grievance,  it  appears,  is  that  the  services  held  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  so  closely  resemble  the  services  held  by  some  denom- 
inations that  they  serve  to  lead  men  into  those  particular  denom- 
inations ;  but  they  are  so  unlike  the  services  of  the  Protestant- 
Episcopal  Church  that  they  are  not  to  the  same  extent  recruiting 
agents  for  that  denomination.     We  read  in  part : 

"On  Sunday  afternoon  invariably  is  held  within  its  assembly- 
rooms  a  popular  service  for  men,  and  another,  perhaps,  for  boys, 
conducted  sometimes  by  a  minister  of  one  of  the  local  churches, 
often  by  a  layman  making  no  pretense  at  all  to  the  grace  of  orders. 
Popular  hymns  of  the  Moody  and  Sankey  type  are  plentifully 
interspersed  throughout  the  service,  and  through  impromptu 
prayer  and  hortatory  preaching  the  feelings  of  those  present  are 
excited  and  worked  upon.  We  have  been  present  at  meetings  of 
boys  where  the  service  was  conducted  by  the  boys  themselves; 
boys  of  tender  years,  with  all  the  self-assurance  of  their  elders, 
giving  utterance  to  rambling  prayers,  and,  in  addresses  plenti- 
fully interlarded  with  the  stock  phrases  of  Calvinistic  theology, 
haranguing  their  playmates  and  fellows.  We  have  known  them 
to  sing  a  few  verses  of  a  hymn  such  as  'What  a  Friend  We  Have 
in  Jesus,'  and  then  (at  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  institu- 
tion! whistle  the  air  in  concert,  not  softy  and  tenderly  as  of  the 
music  of  flutes,  but  as  boys  whistle,  to  the  point  of  screech- 
ing  


"  Now  were  the  institution  avowedly  antagonistic  to  the  [Protes- 
tant Episcopal]  church,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  taking  it  to 
task  for  its  methods  and  its  work.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  avowedly 
an  interdenominational  institution,  and  this  means  that  it  is  neither 
Baptist  nor  Methodist  nor  Presbyterian  nor  'Episcopalian,'  but 
that  it  embraces  all  these  alike  and  works  among  all  and  for  the 
good  of  all 

"It  is  because  of  this  claim  of  the  Y.  M  C.  A.  to  be  inter- 
denominational and  so  equally  a  handmaid  of  the  church  as  of  the 
numerous  sects  in  existence,  that  we  feel  justified  in  saying  what 
we  think  and  feel  about  it.  Churchmen  are  helping  to  support  it, 
our  men  and  women  are  on  its  executive  boards  and  committees. 
Yet  we  contend  that  tho  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  may  be  a  feeder  to  other 
religious  bodies,  it  significantly  is  not  to  the  church;  that  it  is 
neither  benefiting  nor  adding  to  the  church  in  any  respect;  that 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  hostile  in  the  influence  it  exerts  on  members 
of  the  church's  family." 

After  further  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  writer  concludes 
with  the  following  suggestion  : 

"  There  are  men  and  boys  belonging  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  who  have 
no  church  home  and  no  church  inclination,  who  would  never  think 
of  attending  a  service  in  a  church,  who  will  willingly  attend  the 
Sunday-afternoon  meeting  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms. 

"  Here  then  is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  great  opportunity  to  make  itself 
truly 'interdenominational.'  Whereas  its  religious  meetings  are 
now  of  a  stereotyped  order,  without  variety  save  perhaps  in  the 
personality  of  the  speaker,  let  it  change  all  this.  Let  it  turn  over 
the  Sunday-afternoon  meetings  to  the 'churches,' and  give  each 
pastor  wishing  to  participate  a  Sunday  in  rotation,  each  to  be  free 
on  his  own  day  to  have  any  kind  of  service  he  pleases,  use  any 
kind  of  hymns  and  service  books,  and  preach  in  his  own  way. 
Thus  gradually,  without  too  great  pressure,  would  the  varying 
claims  of  the  several  Christian  bodies  in  turn  be  urged  upon  these 
churchless  aliens,  who  would  learn  to  understand  for  what  each 
denomination  stands,  and  in  the  end  be  attracted  to  that  one  which 
influenced  him  the  strongest.  Each  meeting  should  of  course  be 
distinctly  characteristic  of  the  denomination  under  whose  auspices 
it  was  being  held,  and  its  doctrines  be  freely  and  boldly  preached. 
On  the  church's  Sunday  the  priest  should  be  seen  in  his  vestments, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  some  of  his  choir,  not  only  to  lead 
in  the  singing,  but  in  the  responses  also.  ...  In  this  way  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  would  become  truly  interdenominational  and  notanti- 
denominational. " 


Jewish  Antagonism  to  Paul.— Rabbi  Kohler's  article 
on  Paul  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  leads  The  Expository  Times 
(Edinburgh)  to  ask,  "  What  ails  the  modern  Jew  at  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus?" The  questioner  finds  the  answer  in  the  fact  that  Jewish 
scholars  regard  Paul  as  the  author  of  the  separation  of  Christian- 
ity from  Judaism— a  separation  which  they  believe  Jesus  himself 
never  contemplated.  According  to  this  view,  but  for  Paul,  who 
broke  away  from  Jesus  and  from  the  other  disciples,  the  Christian 
Church  would  never  have  separated  itself  from  the  Jewish  Syna- 
gog,  and  the  Jews  would  have  escaped  the  long  centuries  of 
Christian  persecution.  Hence  it  is,  says  The  Expository  Times, 
that  the  modern  Jew  accepts  Jesus,  the  Jewish  reformer,  but  re- 
jects the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Paul  became  the  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  we  are  told,  because  he  was  "  a  Hellenist  from  the  begin- 
ning."    We  read  further : 

"  He  was  born  of  Jewish  parents,  but  that  is  all  we  can  say  for 
him.  He  calls  himself 'a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.'  Dr.  Kohler 
is  not  quite  sure  what  that  phrase  means.  If  it  means  more  than 
that  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  it  is  false,  for  everything  that  he  did 
and  every  word  that  he  wrote  go  to  show  that  he  was  entirely  a 
Hellenist  in  thought  and  sentiment.  He  is  familiar  with  the  Hel- 
lenistic literature,  such  as  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  When  he  quotes 
the  Old  Testament  he  quotes  from  the  Greek  Version,  not  the 
Hebrew.  The  most  characteristic  things  in  his  theology,  such  as 
the  groaning  of  the  creation  for  liberation  from  the  prison-house 
of  the  body,  because  the  body  is  intrinsically  evil,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly  Adam,  show  the  influence 
of  the  theosophic  or  gnostic  lore  of  Alexandria.  Paul  separated 
Christianity  from  Judaism,  says  Rabbi  Kohler..  because,  unlike 
Jesus,  he  never  was  a  Jew  at  heart." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


RUSSIA'S    PARTIES   AND   THEIR    PROGRAMS. 

THE  first  Russian  Parliament  is  reported  to  be  "  radical  "  in 
character  and  complexion.  The  party  which  the  bureau- 
cracy persecuted  and  "repressed"  in  every  possible  way  controls 
the  Lower  House.  It  has  secured  a  substantial  majority,  and  with 
the  aid  of  its  allies,  the  Progressive  party,  the  Social-Democratic 
party,  and  the  Independents,  it  will  command  an  overwhelming 


THE    CZARS    WARDROBE. 

Czar — "  Ivan,  you  must  now  patch  up  my  Hague  peace-robe  for  me.-' 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 

majority.  The  Octobrist  party  and  the  other  Moderate  and  Con- 
servative groups,  which  formed  a  "block  "  or  alliance  for  electoral 
purposes,  find  themselves  in  a  helpless  minority. 

There  has  been  warm  and  acrimonious  discussion  in  the  Rus- 
sian press  of  the  causes  of  the  great  triumph  of  the  Constitutional 
Democrats,  the  party  which  controls  the  Douma.  The  moderate 
organs  have  laid  the  responsibility  for  the  result  at  the  door  of  the 
Government.  Repression  and  tyranny,  they  have  said,  made  the 
Constitutional  Democrats  popular;  if  the  Government  had  not 
created  profound  sympathy  for  them,  the  voters  would  have  been 
more  critical.  Editor  Souvorin,of  the Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Peters- 
burg), an  Octobrist,  dissents  from  this  view.  He  is  disposed  to 
think  that  the  Radical  party  triumphed,  first,  because  its  platform 
was  very  attractive,  and,  second,  because  it  had  strong,  respected, 
and  able  candidates,  men  who  were  known  to  be  honest,  frank, 
fearless,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  masses. 

The  platform  referred  to  by  Souvorin  is  as  follows : 

"  We  stand  for : 

"Government  by  the  Czar  in  cooperation  with  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  ; 

"  Real  responsibility  of  the  ministers  and  officials  to  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  courts  ; 

"  Universal  suffrage  and  direct  elections  of  members  of  the 
Douma  ; 

"The  equality  of  all  before  the  law,  irrespective  of  reKgion, 
nationality,  or  race; 

"Control  by  the  Douma  of  government  income  and  expenditure; 

"Just  and  adequate  grants  of  land  to  the  peasantry ; 

"  Protection  of  labor  and  employees  by  regulative  legislation  ; 

"The  right  of  the  various  nationalities  in  the  Empire  to  control 
and  settle  their  local  affairs  under  proper  central  control  and  on 
condition  that  imperial  unity  be  preserved  ; 
"  Equality,  freedom,  and  the  reign  of  law." 


This  platform,  Souvorin  admits,  appealed  to  the  earnest  youth 
Of  Russia  and  to  genuine  lovers  of  liberty  and  justice,  as  well  as  to 
the  oppressed  races  and  nationalities. 

Premier  Witte's  official  organ,  Cosondarslvo  (St.  Petersburg), 
blames  severely  the  Moderate  organs  for  the  defeat  of  the  parties 
that  are  friendly  to  the  Government.  It  says  that  they  were  "  yel- 
low "  and  violent  and  reckless  in  their  criticisms  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  thereby  played  into  the  hands  of  the  Radicals  For  a 
candidate  to  say  that  he  was  for  the  Government,  it  admits,  was 
to  invite  a  humiliating  defeat,  and  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  since 
the  Government  had  for  months  been  bitterly  assailed  and  derided 
and  misrepresented  even  by  the  professed  Conservatives ? 

The  organs  of  the  Radical  parties,  the  A'/cc/i,  the  Strand, 
Nascha  Zliizn,  and  others,  recognize  freely  that  repression  and 
arbitrary  interference  with  those  parties  endeared  them  to  all 
justice-loving  people,  but  they  assert  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
their  principles  that  made  them  strong  at  the  polls. 

What  next?  is  the  question  generally  asked.  The  Constitu- 
tional Democrats  answer  that  it  is  too  early  to  discuss  tactics  and 
parliamentary  policies.  They  want  the  Government  to  heed  the 
popular  mandate,  to  grant  reforms  for  which  the  majority  voted, 
and  to  adopt  an  honest  constitutional  course.  Curiously  enough, 
two  leading  Octobrists,  Al.  Pileuko  and  Mr.  Menshikov,  write  in 
the  A'ovoye  Vre?>iya  that  the  victorious  Constitutional  Democrats 
are  entitled  to  full  control  of  the  Government.     The  former  says: 

"Our  duty  is  to  use  every  effort  to  secure  a  Constitutional  Dem- 
ocratic ministry.  The  Government  will  make  a  colossal  mistake 
if  it  obstinately  resists  the  verdict  of  the  electors.  Constitutional- 
ism demands  that  the  direction  of  affairs  be  entrusted  to  the  par- 
liamentary majority.  If  the  'block  '  opposes  this,  it  writes  itself 
down  anticonstitutional,  and  that  spells  extinction." 

The  writer  is  confident  that  the  possession  of  power  would  kill 
the  Radical  party,  as  its  program  would  be  shown  to  be  impossible 
and  ruinous.  Another  election  would  become  inevitable  in  the 
near  future,  and  then  the  country  would  render  a  deliberate  and 
wiser   verdict.     On   the   other   hand,  to   keep  the   Constitutional 


THE   NEW    RUSSIAN    LOAN. 

France  places  a  new  knout  in  the  Czar's   hands— France,  the  land  of 
Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality— while  Germany  declines. 

—Jugend  (Munich). 

Democrats  in  opposition,  to  fight  them,  is  to  increase  their  influ- 
ence and  prevent  the  disclosure  of  their  constructive  incapacity 
and  moral  weakness. 

Menshikov  writes  in  a  less  positive  tone,  but  he  holds  that  in 
view  of  the  shuffling  and  double-dealing  of  the  Ministry,  and  the 
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indefiniteness  of  tlie  Moderate  platforms,  the  present  ascendency 
of  the  "  Leftists,"  with  their  certain,  explicit,  formulated  demands, 
is  a  decided  advantage  to  the  Douma.  The  Radicals  do  not  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  form  a  cabinet;  they  will  be  satisfied  with  fair, 
sincere  consideration  of  the  proposals  they  expect  to  submit  to 
the  Douma.  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SIGNIFICANCE    OF    THE    FRENCH     ELECTIONS. 

THE  Radical  and  Socialist  press  of  France  are  bursting  into 
paeans  of  victory  over  the  result  of  the  elections.  The  reac- 
tionaries have  been  routed  horse  and  foot — Orleanists,  Bonapart- 
ists.  Royalists,  and  Clericals,  we  are  told,  have  vanished  beneath 
the  horizon.  According  to  the  Paris  Temps,  the  verdict  of  the 
elections  amounts  to  a  full  indorsement  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment's policy  in  the  matter  of  the  Separation.  The  various 
groups  of  the  Left  which  support  the  Government  have  been  aug- 
mented, the  opposition  have  dwindled  in  numbers,  and  the  Nation-_ 
alists  are  well-nigh  exterminated.  The  sentiments  which  have 
prevailed  among  electors  have  proved  to  be  those  of  Mr.  Briand, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  one  of  the  instigators  of  the  recent 
general  strike,  who  in  addressing  his  constituents  at  St.  Etienne 
is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"  My  ideas  have  always  been  the  same.  My  program  has  not 
changed.  As  a  Socialist  and  a  Republican  I  appeal  for  support 
to  all  Socialists  and  Democrats.  I  wish  my  course  in  the  future 
to  be  predicted  from  my  course  in  the  past.  Long  live  the  Social- 
istic Republic  !  " 

The  "  Block,"  a  government  coalition  of  party  groups,  has  tri- 
umphed by  a  majority  which  recalls  the  Liberal  victory  of  Camp- 
bell-Bannermann  in  the  English  elections.  So  pronounced  has 
been  the  expression  of  popular  feeling  that  the  Liberte"  (Paris),  an 
opposition  journal,  in  the  course  of  a  pessimistic  article,  attributes 
the  cataclysm  to  the  influence  of  the  Dreyfus  affair.  That  such 
an  extreme  Socialist  and  Internationalist  as  Mr.  Jaures  should  be 
reelected  is  uncommonly  significant,  and  the  Paris  Temps,  in  the 
article  already  cited,  says  bluntly,  speaking  with  almost  official  au- 
thority, "Clericalism  and  Nationalism  are  dead  in  France."  This 
organ  sums  up  the  position  as  follows: 

"  The  results  of  the  election  plainly  indicate  that  the  country 
has  no  desire  to  return  to  the  ancient  regime  of  church-and-state 
amalgamation.  The  electors  have  declared  themselves  in  favor  of 
a  firm  and  dignified  foreign  policy,  of  respect  for  law  at  home, 
and  of  a  liberal  enforcement  of  the  Separation  law." 

The  Journal  des  Ddbats  (Paris,  Conservative)  expresses  regret 
for  the  victory  of  the  advanced  parties,  but  congratulates  the 
country  on  the  return  of  such  men  as  Doumer,  Radicals  of  a  type 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  Sarrien  and  Fallieres.  In  Mr.  Doumer's 
election  address  the  views  of  his  particular  shade  of  Radicalism 
with  regard  to  what  he  styles  "  the  national  peril"  are  thus  ex- 
pressed : 

"  For  the  representative  of  the  people  to  have  the  smallest  de- 
sire for  independence  has  been  treated  as  high  treason,  and  the 
man  guilty  of  such  a  crime  is  cruelly  lashed  by  a  cleverly  organ- 
ized and  regimented  press,  as  well  as  by  the  particular  group  to 
which  he  belongs.  In  the  slavery  of  parliamentary  life  a  man  can 
not  live  in  peace  without  blinding  himself  to  the  attempts  that  are 
being  made  to  deform  and  disfigure  the  Republic  and  to  destroy 
France.  He  must,  indeed,  understand  how  to  spread  abroad  dis- 
order, to  introduce  into  the  public  service  the  germs  of  anarchy; 
to  permit  people  to  rule  in  our  great  military  organization  as  bar- 
barians rule  in  a  conquered  country,  breaking  and  debasing  every- 
thing about  them,  disorganizing  and  demoralizing  institutions  and 
bodies,  the  best  established  and  most  wholesome  in  the  land. 

"  It  is  one  of  those  things  which  would  never  have  been  believed 
if  it  had  not  been  seen;  it  is  a  paradox  that  in  a  great  and  civilized 
country  like  France  a  mischievous  Bohemian  should  be  put  at  the 
head  of  that  Department  of  the  Interior  on  which  we  rely  for 
order  at  home  and  security  abroad." 

According  to  the  London  Spectator,  recent  events  in  France  are 


likely  to  strengthen  France's  claim  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  genuine 
republic,  and  this  should  be  gratifying  to  England.  After  saying 
that  the  electors  of  France  are  not  "  looking  round  for  a  savior  of 
society,"  this  journal  continues: 

"  There  is  not  a  man  in  France  whose  personal  rule  is  desired  by 
great  sections  of  the  people.  The  Bourbons  are,  so  to  speak,  for- 
gotten, the  natural  head  of  the  Bonapartists  is  lightly  regarded, 
and  there  is  not  even  an  imitation  Boulanger  visible  within  the 
horizon.  The  Republic  seems  to  be  unassailable  even  by  an  emo- 
tion. 

"  Englishmen  ought  to  come  to  this  conclusion  with  great  pleas- 
ure. The  Republic  has  always  meant  peace,  because  every  Re- 
publican has  known  instinctively  that  while  unsuccessful  war 
would  involve  the  destruction  of  the  regime,  successful  war  would 
throw  up  a  general  who,  even  if  he  respected  republican  forms, 
would  claim  all  power;  and  just  now  it  is  more  peaceful  than  ever. 
It  is  standing  on  the  defensive  against  the  greatest  army  in  the 
world.  It  longs  for  allies;  it  has  made  close  friends  of  the  Latin 
Powers;  it  is  cordial  even  with  England,  the  'hereditary  enemy'; 
and  it  is  this  week  paying  huge  sums  to  Russia  in  order  that  the 
Dual  Alliance  may  not  be  broken  off.  Grant  that  this  attitude  is 
accidental,  being  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  restless  pride  of  a 
single  man,  and  still  we  may  take  it  for  certain  that  the  overthrow 
of  the  Republic  from  above  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  time' of 
dangerous  unrest,  while  its  overthrow  from  below  would  probably 
be  followed  by  a  sympathetic  outburst  in  every  country  in  Europe 
except  Great  Britain.  One  must  be  a  bigoted  Tory  to  want  that. 
Whatever  the  defects  of  the  French  Republic,  its  existence  sus- 
pends the  military  ambitions  which  for  so  many  centuries  have 
made  of  France  the 'suspect'  of  Europe." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   BEAR   AND   THE   LION   TO   LIE   DOWN 
TOGETHER. 

O  USSIA'S  position  as  a  military  powerwill  soon  be  restored, 
■*- *"  we  are  told  by  the  London  Times,  which  says  that  "the  re- 
patriation of  the  Russian  armies  in  Manchuria  is  making  good 
progress,  and  should  be  nearly  completed  in  the  course  of  the  next 
two  months."  This  time  is  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Souvorin,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  JVovoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg),  to  renew  his  proposi- 
tion, considered  in  our  issue  for  November  4  last,  for  a  rapproche- 
ment between  Russia  and  England.  The  Novoye  Vremya  reminds 
us  that  such  a  rapprochement  is  by  no  means  a  new  scheme,  since 
an  alliance  between  England  and  Russia  has  frequently  been  pro- 
posed since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  but  he  does  not  mention 
the  self-evident  corollary  that  it  has  been  as  often  rejected,  which. 
might  not  seem  to  augur  very  well  for  its  acceptance  this  time. 

India,  says  Mr.  Souvorin,  has  been  the  great  stumbling-block  to- 
Anglo-Russian  friendship,  principally  owing  to  the  greed  and  sus- 
picion of  Great  Britain.     To  quote  : 

"  Her  endeavors  to  safeguard  that  empire  have  created  friction 
with  us  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Turkey,  in  Persia,  in  Turkestan,  in 
Afghanistan,  in  China,  and  even  in  later  days  in  Tibet  and  Japan. 
Jealously  following  Russia,  she  has  not  permitted  us  to  move  a 
yard  even  in  the  distant  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  while  for  the 
consolidation  of  her  own  position  she  has  quietly  seized  whole 
continents.  In  sixteen  years  alone,  from  1884  to  1900,  she  has 
acquired  in  new  possessions  3,712,000  square  versts,  with  57  V2 
million  inhabitants—/'.^.,  has  grown  by  a  whole  third.  And  yet 
there  are  even  now  men  like  Lord  Kitchener  who  assert  that  Eng- 
land is  too  weak  in  Asia,  and  that  she  is  not  strong  enough  to 
oppose  a  Russian  invasion  of  India  ! " 

The  advantage  of  an  alliance,  he  declares,  would  be  mutual. 
The  trade  of  Russia  would  be  increased  by  the  vast  amount  of  cus- 
tom she  might  expect  to  find  in  countries  under  English  control. 
The  political  advantage  would  be  to  consolidate  the  power  of  the 
Russian  Empire  during  a  breathing  spell  when  she  would  be  at 
peace  with  the  greatest  of  European  Powers.  In  the  writer's  own 
words : 

"As  regards  the  advantages  of  a  rapprochement  for  political 
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Russian  understanding  "would  prove  .1  severe  blow  to  Germany, 
completely  crippling  her  world  policy." 


LAVA    FLOWING    DOWN    Tilt   SIDES   OF  THE  VOLCANO   EARLY    IN    I  III. 

ERUPTION. 

purposes,  there  is  nothing  to  say,  when  it  is  realized  that  Russia 
having  suffered  defeat  in  war  and  on  account  of  her  internal  troub- 
les, must  take  breath.      There  are  even  among  us  those  who  go 

further  and  propose  under  pretext  of  'autono-        

my  '  to  disclaim  what  we  have.  But  disre- 
garding this,  which  is  equivalent  to  political 
suicide,  Russia  can,  without  prejudice  to  her 
dignity  and  her  interests,  dissent  from  a  policy 
of  conquest  and  endeavor  to  place  on  a  solid 

basis  what  she  has,  which  is  not  a  little 

"  Without  a  fleet  our  coasts  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  are  to-day  undefended.  ...  By  being 
on  good  terms  with  England  we  strengthen  our 
chance  of  being  at  peace  with  Japan,  and  put 
aside  the  possibility  of  the  remotest  conflicts, 
possible  by  living  at  such  close  quarters. 
China  is  acquiring  a  great  political  signifi- 
cance for  us.  Her  military  reorganization  de- 
mands from  us  special  watchfulness  with  re- 
gard to  our  position  in  Siberia  and  Turkestan; 
but  since  China  is  chiefly  vulnerable  from  the 
sea,  it  would  be  extremely  advantageous  for 
us  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Great  Britain, 
because  she  does  not  wish  to  see  China  a  war- 
like Power,  or  to  see  any  realization  of  a 
'yellow,'  or,  more  correctly  'yellow-colored, 
peril.'" 

Many  important   problems   with   regard  to 
Asiatic  politics  would  be  settled  by  England 
and     Russia    working    in     cooperation,    for 
Russia  has  never  seriously  contemplated   the  invasion  of  India. 
Thus : 

"The  conquest  of  India  has  never  been  a  part  of  Russia's  plans. 
A  campaign  in  that  direction  has  only  been  talked  of  as  a  threat 
against  England  in  case  she  should  run  counter  to  us  in  the  Near 
or  Far  East.  At  present  it  of  course  follows  that  there  can  be  no 
talk  of  Indian  or  other  adventures. 

"  On  the  contrary,  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  a  rapprochement  to 
settle  many  important  points,  and,  above  all,  that  question,  which 
is  of  primary  importance  on  economic  grounds  for  both  countries, 
of  joining  up  the  Russian  and  Indian  railway  systems  throughout 
Afghanistan  and  Persia.  In  Persia  we  can  define  our  'spheres  of 
influence  '  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  more  or  less  successfully 
defined  them  with  Austria-Hungary  in  European  Turkey.  Since 
England"s  occupation  of  Egypt,  Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus 
have  lost  their  importance  to  the  former  country.  In  Asia  Minor 
we  shall  encounter  the  Germans  before  the  English.  In  any  case 
an  agreement  with  England  is  inevitable  for  the  future  settlement 
of  the  unavoidable  difficulties  which  will  accompany  the  break-up 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire." 

The  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  in  commenting  on  a  long  letter 
from  its  London  correspondent  in  which  the  news  is  announced 
for  the  first  time  that  King  Edward  is  going  to  St.  Petersburg 
after  the  opening  of  the  Douma,  and  that  preliminary  steps  are 
being  taken  for  the  formation  of  the  alliance,  says  that  an  Anglo- 


HOW  EUROPE  REGARDS  OUR  REFUSAL  OF 

CHARITY. 

A  T  a  time  when  the  victims  of  the  Calabrian  and  Formosan 
-*»•  earthquakes,  the  Japanese  famine,  and  the  volcanic  desolation 

at  Naples  are  receiving  aid  from  foreign  lands,  President  Roose- 
velt's notification  to  the  outside  world  that  America  can  take  care 
of  her  own  sufferers  at  San  Francisco  is  regarded  by  tli<  Euro 
pean  press  as  evidence  of  American  common  sense,  justice,  and 
laudable  independence.  The  local  authorities  and  the  Red  Cross 
have  accepted  some  gifts  from  foreign  sources,  but  the  European 
press  interpret  the  President's  words  as  representing  the  attitude 
of  our  people.  Thus  The  II  'estminster  Gazette  (London)  remarks 
that  this  decision  of  the  American  people  is  "a  decision  for  which 
we  respect  them  all  the  more  because  we  are  sure  they  realize  how 
willingly  we  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  would  have  turned  our 
keen  sympathy  into  a  practical  form  had  it  been  necessary."  And 
the  London   Times  observes  similarly  : 


PROFESSOR   MATTEUCCI, 

Who  remained  in  his  observatory  on  Vesu 
vius  during  the  eruption. 


"  The  Americans  are  too  proudly  indepen- 
dent in  spirit  to  need  or  accept  that  pecuniary 
help  which  has  always  been  offered  freely  in 
similar  cases.  We  hear  already  of  prompt  and 
munificent  assistance  to  San  Franicsco  from 
the  American  Government,  and  from  other 
cities  and  opulent  individuals  in  the  Union. 
But,  if  the  Americans  have  no  need  of  our 
purses,  they  know  that  our  hearts  are  with 
them,  and  that  we  shall  watch  with  the  keenest 
sympathy  all  the  efforts  they  can  make  to  re- 
pair this  awful  calamity." 

In  our  issue  for  May  5  reference  was  made 
to  the  resentment  roused  in  Germany  by  this 
refusal.  Of  which  the  Manchester  Guardian 
says : 

"  To  argue  that  a  refusal  of  help  from  a 
particular  country  will  have  a  bad  effect  on 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
that  country  is  to  imply  that  the  offer  of  help 
was  made  with  a  political  motive  rather  than 
from  genuine  concern  at  the  disaster.  Yet 
some  not  unimportant  German  newspapers 
are  maintaining  just  this  point  of  view.  The 
Hamburger  Nachrichte>i  will  have  it  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  action 
may  impair  the  friendship  of  the  two  peoples,  and  the  Tageblatt 
of  Berlin  thinks  that  it  is  even  an  insult  to  the  sovereign  rights  of 
human  and  moral  law.     This  same  political  question  was  imported 


THE  VOLCANO  IN  FULL  ERUPTION.  BOSCOTRECASE,  IN  RUINS, 
IS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  DISTANCE,  AND  IN  THE  FOREGROUND  IS 
SEEN    AN    IMMENSE   FIELD   OF    LAVA. 

VESUVIUS    AND    THE   "MAN    ON    THE    LID." 
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into  the  expressions  of  sympathy  made  to  Italy  not  many  days  ago. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attribute  too  much  importance  to  these 
ill-timed  grumblings.  Nations  are  not  always  so  full  of  political 
motives  as  their  representatives,  and,  in  spite  ot  the  Tageblatt  and 
its  fellows.  America  is  sure  of  German  sympathy,  even  if  it  has 
no  use  for  German  money." 

But  all  the  German  papers  do  not  echo  "these  ill-timed  grum- 
blings." While  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  extols  the  "optimism  of 
the  American  "  which  keeps  him  "  undejected  under  circumstances 
in  which  the  European  would  be  reduced  to  despair,"  it  blames 
the  Tageblatt  of  Berlin  for  its  talk  about  the  "smartness  and 
Americanism  of  Roosevelt,  who  is  introducing  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine into  the  domain  of  ethics."  The  Zeitung  explains  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  the  following  words  : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  gave  word  that  no  one  should  send  money  to 
America,  and  said  he  personally  would  not  receive  it,  merely  with 
the  implication  that  America  was  well  able  to  help  herself.  This 
was  quite  right  and  proper.  It  is  a  noble  thing  to  help  your  fel- 
low men  when  they  are  in  need,  but  only  fools  are  offended  because 
a  man  declines  to  accept  help  from  others." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  echoes  these  sentiments  and 
speaks  as  follows : 

"  President  Roosevelt  knew  his  fellow  countrymen  when  he 
judged  that  there  would  be  no  need  of  outside  assistance  ;  and 
nothing  is  left  even  for  the  friendliest  foreigners  to  do  except  to 
tender  their  sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  and  to  record  their  ad- 
miration of  the  buoyant  spirit  in  which  the  calamity  is  being  met. 
San  Francisco  is  by  no  means  going  to  sit  down  in  the  ruins  of  its 
greatness.  It  means  to  set  to  work  at  once  on  rebuilding  itself  as 
a  greater  and  a  finer  city  than  it  was  before." 

The  Italian  papal  organ,  the  Osservatore  Romano,  speaks  in  the 
same  tone  and  takes  occasion  to  read  a  lecture  to  Itali^**on  their 
readiness  to  receive  foreigh  assistance.     Thus:  •  >. 

"  The  United  States  has  acted  with  dignity  in  relieving  the  sister 
nations  from  the  burden  of  assisting  it  in  the  calamity:,  of  San 
Francisco's  earthquake. 

"  The  action  of  our  brothers  in  America  is  worthy  of  their 
financial  power,  and  we  feel  sure  that  by  so  acting  they  have  not 
wished  merely  to  indulge  a  feeling  of  vanity,  but  rather  to  express 
a  principle  of  justice,  namely,  that  he  who  has  much,  can  refuse, 
without  offense,  the  gift  of  those  who  have  less  and  are  them- 
selves in  danger  of  catastrophes  from  extraordinary  accidents. 

"The  United  States  by  no  means  in  this  way  ignores  the  soli- 
darity of  charity  which  unites  the  heart  of  the  great  Christian 
family  in  times  of  public  calamity.  Nor  do  they  imply  that  poorer 
nations  can  not  without  loss  of  dignity  accept  the  gifts  of  the 
richer  in  times  of  disaster.  One  thing  only  is  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
Even  poorer  nations  should  never  allow  themselves  to  assume  the 
r61e  of  mendicancy  in  every  partial  and  local  calamity  which  be- 
falls them,  lest  they  at  last  gain  the  reputation  of  desiring  to  live 
at  another's  expense  and  make  profit  out  of  every  shock  of  earth- 
quake, every  accident  or  volcanic  eruption." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


DECADENCE  OF   FRANCE    DISCOVERED    BY 
HER   CRITICS. 

THE  French  attacks  upon  the  church  have  convinced  the 
Civiltd  Cattolica  (Rome)  that  France  is  a  decadent  republic, 
that  she  has  lost  her  former  high  place  among  the  nations,  and 
that  she  is  on  the  highroad  to  ruin.  The  destructive  Jacobinism 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  read,  still  animates  her  Government, 
and  her  statesmen  are  now  engaged  in  trying  to  kill  religion  and 
rob  the  religious.  The  spirit  of  the  Government  is  the  spirit  of 
the  brigand.  The  writer  traces  all  France's  present  troubles  to 
her  public  repudiation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  says : 

"  In  view  of  the  many  grave  questions  of  order  at  home  and 
abroad  which  agitate  society  and  threaten  to  subvert  the  settled 
condition  of  things,  all  the  Governments  of  Europe  are  anxiously 
struggling  to  banish,  as  far  as  possible,  dissension  and  conflict, 
and  to  avert  or  eliminate  every  cause  of  difference  or  contention 


which  may  arise  between  the  various  classes  in  the  State,  and  to 
brace  and  unite  the  forces  of  the  nation  into  strong  and  healthy 
harmony.  France  alone,  to  judge  by  the  way  in  which  she  is  rep- 
resented in  her  Parliament  and  governed  by  her  ministers,  seems 
to  be  devoured  by  the  fever  of  anticlericalism,  and  to  have  no 
object  but  that  of  enfeebling  herself  at  home  and  discrediting 
herself  abroad.  The  religious  war  in  which  she  is  engaged  is  car- 
ried on  with  all  the  hatred  and  rabid  fury  of  Jacobinical  traditions. 
The  inexhaustible  vitality  of  the  French  people  is  being  absorbed 
and  sterilized  by  this  struggle  ;  the  unity  of  the  'Grand  Nation  '  is 
torn  and  lacerated  ;  France  is  on  the  verge  of  civil  war,  and  is  fast 
falling  a  prey  to  social  revolution.  ...  At  this  moment  he  do- 
mestic condition  of  France,  her  credit,  the  reputation  and  author- 
ity which  she  now  enjoys  abroad,  are  by  no  means  such  as  to  main- 
tain for  her  that  primacy  among  nations  which  she  once  possessed. 
In  comparison  with  the  material  and  moral  power  exhibited  by 
other  European  States,  she  appears  to  be  distinctly  decadent,  and 
her  predominance  among  the  Powers  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past." 

In  the  same  tone  The  Continental  Correspondence  (Berlin),  con- 
trasting the  two  republics  of  France  and  the  United  States,  ex- 
presses Germany's  "feeling  of  sympathy"  over  the  "frightful 
events  of  San  Francisco."  This  sympathy  is,  however,  mingled 
with  "envy  on  account  of  the  wonderful  energy  shown  in  the  main- 
tenance of  order."  The  writer  proceeds  to  show  that  the  disorder 
of  French  society,  and  the  feebleness  with  which  mob  rule  is 
checked  by  French  statesmen,  result  from  the  ever-present  dread 
of  a  monarchical  reaction  or  the  appearance  of  "a  man  on  horse- 
back "  like  Boulanger,  who  will  seize  the  reins  of  government  at 
the  head  of  a  popular  demonstration.     To  quote  : 

"  How  different  in  France  !  Here,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
great  mining  strikes,  the  Government  endeavored  by  fair  words  to 
restrain  the  miners  from  excesses;  it  was  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior himself  who  thus  humbled  himself  before  the  workmen. 
This  policy  of  honeyed  phrases  has  its  fitting  sequel.  Every  day 
brought  lawless  rioting,  and  the  unfortunate  soldiers,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  maintain  order,  but  who  dared  not  shoot,  were  obliged 
to  remain  inactive  while  a  number  of  their  comrades  were  killed 
and  over  a  hundred  wounded 

"The  difference  between  the  United  States  and  France  in  their 
methods  of  procedure  against  anarchistic  elements  is  due  to  the 
historical  development  and  the  constitution  of  the  two  republics. 
The  United  States  has  always  been  a  republic  ever  since  it  be- 
came independent.  The  party  temporarily  in  possession  of  power 
may  perhaps  fear  that  by  mistakes  its  adherents  may  be  estranged 
and  the  opposition  given  the  reins  of  government,  but  it  need  not 
fear  that  any  false  step  will  endanger  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. This  absolute  certainty  of  the  stability  of  the  constitu- 
tion renders  it  possible  for  the  leading  statesmen  in  domestic  as 
well  as  in  foreign  politics  to  act  in  a  most  energetic  manner.  In 
France  matters  are  quite  different.  In  that  country  the  Govern- 
ment lives  in  continual  fear  that  one  fine  day  a  pretender  of  one  of 
the  former  ruling  families  of  France  or  a  military  adventurer  may 
overthrow  the  Republic,  a  danger  which,  as  is  well  known,  has 
been  repeatedly  imminent  during  the  thirty-five  years  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Third  French  Republic.  Hence  the  French  ministers 
are  afraid  to  deal  too  severely  with  the  Socialists,  because  in  these 
sworn  foes  of  monarchical  institutions  they  see  a  line  of  defense 
against  the  attacks  of  the  monarchists.  The  French  State  is  thus 
always  in  danger  from  the  Scylla  of  a  monarchical  rising  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Charybdisof  a  social  revolution  on  the  other." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  present  inefficiency  of  the  German  Navy  is  deplorable,  we  are  told  by 
Count  Ernest  Reventlow,  a  prominent  member  of  the  "  Flottenverein, "  the  Ger- 
man navy  league,  who  writes  in  the  Tagliche  Rundschau  (Berlin).  Seventeen 
of  the  principal  battle-ships,  he  says,  are  not  merely  inefficient,  but  are  no  more 
than  floating  coffins.  The  deduction  of  these  antiquated  war-ships  leaves  only 
eighteen  first-class  battle-ships  available  for  active  service  in  modern  warfare. 
According  to  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Navy, 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  admits  that  thirteen  at  least  of  the  ships  mentioned  by  the 
Count  arc  unavailable  excepting  for  minor  insignificant  duties.  The  same 
journal  notes  that  Conservatives  and  Clericals,  as  well  as  nine  out  of  every  ten 
Liberals  of  the  Reichstag,  arc  keen  supporters  of  an  increased  expenditure  for 
the  purpose  "f  creating  a  powerful  army.  Hcrr  Bebel,  leader  of  the  Social- 
ly niocrats.  while  expressing  his  regret  for  this  in  a  recent  Navy-bill  debate, 
stated  that  the  Emperor  alone  had  created  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  navy 
which  existed   throughout   the  country. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS   OF  THE    DAY. 

THE    FUTURE   OF   THE   FARM. 

Tin-:  Country  Town.  By  Wilbert  L.  Anderson.  Introduction  by  Josiah 
Strong.     Cloth,  307  pages.     Price,  $1.00  net.     The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co, 

NOT  long  ago  there  appeared  in  this  column  a  review  of  Dr. 
Frederic  C.  Howe's  book  "The  City:  The  Hope  of  the 
Democracy."  Mr.  Anderson  might  not  inaptly  have  named  his 
work  The  Rural  District:  The  Hope  oi  the  Democracy."  It 
docs  not  deal  with  the  "  country  town  "  in  the  accustomed  sense  of 
the  term,  but  with  the  farm;  and  it  is  an  energetic  and  largely 
successful  effort  to  show  that  the  cityward  hegira  of  recent  years 
has  not  resulted  in  the  deterioration  of  rural  society  to  anything 
like  the  extent  many  contend,  but  on  the  contrary  is  ultimately 
bound  to  have  a  beneficial  effect.  As  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  in  his 
eulogistic  introduction,  puts  Mr.  Anderson"s  main  thesis: 

"  While  the  author  recognizes  the  loss  of  the  old  country  aristocracy,  lie  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  industrial  revolution  lias  also  driven  the  lowest 
stratum  of  society  from  country  to  city  ....  families  run  out  both  at  the  top 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale.  It  is  the  great  middle  class  which  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  evolutionist  constitutes  the  hope  ot  soiiety:  audit  is  pre- 
cisely this  class  which  remains  in  the  country.  The  author,  therefore,  concludes, 
and  very  justly,  "that  there  is  no  scientific  reason  for  the  popular  notion  that  the 
rural  population  is  under  a  fatality  of  evil.  Its  future  depends  almost  wholly 
upon  the  power  of  environment -upon  education,  upon  commerce,  upon  evangeli- 
zation, upon  participation  in  the  great  movements  of  the  age.'" 

From  this  it  will  be  inferred,  and  correctly,  that  Mr.  Anderson, 
with  all  his  optimism,  seeks  to  disguise  neither  from  himself  nor 
from  his  readers  the  self-evident  fact  of  local  degeneration  in 
many  rural  districts,  and  the  necessity  of  applying  certain  reme- 
dies, of  bringing  about,  here  and  there,  social  reconstruction.  But 
he  stoutly  contends,  reenforcing  his  argument  by  statistics,  by 
biological  analogies,  and  by  much  else,  that  where  reform  is 
needed  reform  will  be  achieved,  and  that  the  "country  town"  as  a 

whole  is  even  now  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition despite  the  heavy  strain  put 
upon  it  by  the  superior  attractions 
of  the  city  and  by  the  demand  of  the 
city  for  workers.  That  he  makes 
out  a  strong  case  is  the  opinion 
of  most  of  his  critics.  The  New 
York  Saturday  Times  Reziiew  pro- 
nounces his  treatise  "admirable," 
the  New  York  Commercial  calls  it 
"excellent,"  and  the  Chicago  Post 
finds  it  "  full  of  sound  ideas."  The 
Boston  Herald  believes  that  in  it  a 
most  difficult  subject  is  "  treated 
with  intelligence  and  sympathy," 
and  The  Congregationalist  lays 
stress  on  the  fact  that  here  are  to 
be  found  "  three  qualities  not  often 
blended  by  an  author— a  felicitous 
and  attractive  style,  a  thoughtful, 
philosophic  temper,  and  acute 
power  of  observation  and  of  analy- 
sis." 

This  last  quotation  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
book.  The  most  serious  criticism  that  can  be  advanced  against  it 
is  that  the  author  carries  the  argument  from  evolution  to  an  ex- 
treme in  conducting  a  sociological  inquiry  along  biological  lines. 
But  even  here  criticism  is  somewhat  disarmed  by  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  rest  his  conclusions  solely,  or  mainly,  on  the  teachings  of 
Darwin,  Lamarck,  Baldwin,  and  De  Vries.  Of  the  felicity  of  his 
style  there  can  be  little  question,  altho  the  Chicago  Post,  we  ob- 
serve, accuses  it  of  "pomposity"  and  " woodenness."  There  is 
nothing  of  either  pomposity  or  woodenness  in  these  epigrammatic 
utterances,  culled  at  random  :  "  The  abandoned  farm  really  means 
the  salvation  of  the  family  that  forsook  it ; "  "  The  farm  is  the  per- 
manent basis  of  civilization,  and  no  conceivable  change  in  the 
social  order  can  diminish  the  rural  population  of  the  world  ;"  "  The 
present  suffers  in  comparison  with  the  past  because  its  evil  is 
conspicuous  and  its  good  is  a  secret  leaven,  while  in  the  past  the 
bad  are  forgotten  and  the  good  are  resplendent;  "  "A  temptation 
is  chiefly  a  bad  example  that  appeals  to  the  imitative  instinct." 
Such  passages  are  typical  of  the  whole,  which  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  readableness  as  well  as  for  the  sanity  and  fair-mindedness 
with  which  it  discusses  the  ever-important  problem  of  the  life  of 
the  farm. 

A  BAEDEKER   OF  THE   MAGAZINES. 

Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature.  A  Consolidation  of  the  Cumu- 
lative Index  to  a  Selected  List  of  Periodicals  and  the  Readers'  Guide  to 
Periodical  Literature.  Edited  by  Anna  Lorraine  Guthrie.  Vol.  I,  1900- 
1904.  Half  leather,  1,640  pages.  Price,  $16.00.  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company. 

THE  appearance  of  the  initial  volume  of  the  "  Readers'  Guide 
to  Periodical  Literature,"  covering  the  magazine  output  of 
the  past  five  years,  means  the  advent  of  a  formidable  competitor 
to  Dr.  Poole's  "  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,"  which  has  so  long 
enjoyed   a   monopoly  i:i   this   domain  of  the  world  of  reference 


WILBERT    L.   ANDERSON. 


ANNA    LORRAINE  GUTHKII.. 


books.  The  idea  underlying  the  Dew  Compilation  is  identical  with 
that   on    which    "Poole's"    rests,    viz.,  tO   afford    the    seeker   alter 

knowledge  a  comprehensive  index  to  the  information  scattered 
through  the  more  important  English  and  American   magazines 

But  in  many  essential  respects  the  "  Readers'  ( iiiide,"  to  borrow 
the  phrase  employed  by  the  New  York  Times  Saturday  A', 
"absolutely  discounts  the  older  as  a  work  of  reference."  Its  main 
features  may  be  briefly  summar 
ized.  The  indexing  has  been  done 
with  reference  not  merely  to  author 
and  title,  but  to  the  actual  topic 
treated.  This  has  the  advantage 
of  bringing  together  all  the  mate- 
rial on  a  given  subject,  and  is  of 
conspicuous  value  because  the  pur- 
pose of  consultation  is  primarily 
to  learn  what  the  magazines  con- 
tain on  a  stated  theme,  and  the  end 
sought  would  obviously  be  defeat- 
ed were  the  indexing  restricted  to 
the  frequently  misleading  titles. 
There  are,  again,  copious  cross- 
references  to  subordinate  and  re- 
lated subjects,  and  subjects  have 
been  subdivided  whenever  subdi- 
vision would  seem  to  facilitate  the 
task  of  consultation.  Maps  and 
illustrations  are  noted,  and  in  all 
cases  there  are  to  be  found,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  volume,  number,  and 

page  reference,  the  date  of  publication  and  the  inclusive  paging 
showing  the  length  of  each  article.  Finally,  as  all  such  bulky  vol- 
umes should  be.  the  work  is  equipped  with  the  Dennison  patent 
index  for  ready  location  of  the  alphabetical  divisions. 

The  "  Readers'  Guide  "  has  its  defects,  of  course,  the  most  seri- 
ous relating  to  the  selection  of  magazines  for  indexing.  In  this 
respect  no  definite  rules  appear  to  have  been  laid  down,  a  policy 
the  more  singular  since  order  and  system  otherwise  obtain  from 
cover  to  cover.  Why,  for  instance,  is  'I lie  Athenaeum  included, 
while  The  Spectator,  The  Saturday  Review,  The  Outlook  (Lon- 
don), and  The  Academy  are  omitted?  And,  if  The  Lamp  and 
The  Reader  are  included,  why  not  The  Booklovers*  Magazine  f  I  f 
J/a/zsey^s,  why  not  Everybody^?  Such  questions  are  inevitably 
raised  by  a  glance  at  the  table  of  magazines'listed,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  satisfactory  replies.  Fortunately,  however,  the  scope 
of  the  work  is  so  extensive  that  it  well  deserves  its  name,  and 
should  prove  of  perennial  usefulness  to  the  writer,  the  clergyman, 
the  debater — in  fine,  to  all  who  have  occasion  or  desire  to  enlarge 
their  understanding  of  any  subjeet.  A  not  uninteresting  fact  con- 
nected with  the  "Guide"  is  that,  editorially,  it  appears  to  have 
been  executed  entirely  by  the  gentle  sex,  Miss  Guthrie's  asso- 
ciates, so  far  as  they  are  named  in  the  introduction,  being  women. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  art  and  literary  periodicals  are  largely  repre- 
sented as  compared  with  periodicals  devoted  to  science  in  its 
various  aspects. 


A    NOTEWORTHY   STUDY   OF   LINCOLN. 

Lincoln,   Master  of  Men.      By  Alonzo  Rothschild.      Illustrated.     Cloth,  530 
pages.      Price,  $3.00  net.      Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

THE  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  life  has  been  told  so  often 
that  the  sole  excuse  for  its  repetition  at  this  day  would  seem 
to  be  the  exigence  of  some  new  biographical  series.  But  Mr. 
Alonzo  Rothschild  has  had  an  inspiration  which  abundantly  justi- 
fies him  in  giving  to  the  world  an- 
other book  on  the  great  emancipa- 
tor. It  has  long  been  recognized 
that  the  quality  of  masterfulness 
bulked  large  in  Lincoln's  compo- 
sition, as  in  that  of  all  leaders  of 
men.  No  one,  however,  has  hither- 
to been  at  the  pains  of  making 
clear  to  just  what  extent  the  pos- 
session of  this  characteristic  con- 
tributed to  Lincoln's  success, 
whence  it  originated,  how  it  was 
developed,  and  in  what  it  found 
expression.  This  is  precisely  what 
Mr.  Rothschild  has  sought  to  do, 
and  what — combining  vast  re- 
search with  keen  analysis  and  a 
fluent,  picturesque  style — he  has 
succeeded  in  doing  with  a  strength 
and  freshness  that  stamp  his 
work  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  illuminating  studies  of  Lincoln 
we  have   yet  had.     As  admirably 

expressed  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  it  is  of  high  value  "in  re- 
vealing not  only  the  intimate,  inside  history  of  his  great  achieve- 
ments in  handling  great  men,   but  the  early  influences  and  train- 
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ing  that  made  these  achievements  possible. 
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Necessarily,  Mr.  Rothschild  starts  ab  ovo  with  a  chapter  on 
Lincoln's  early  years,  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  labored 
in  his  youth,  his  backwoods  environment,  and  the  temptations  as- 
sailing him  in  the  period  of  rail-splitting,  boating,  and  store  keep- 
ing. No  apologist,  he  makes  very  evident  the  less  agreeable 
aspects  of  his  subject's  personality  and  of  the  feats  that  won  for 
him  the  admiration  of  his  rough,  unlettered  companions.  But  he 
insists,  and  properly,  on  laying  emphasis  upon  the  truth  that  even 
in  those  rude  days  Lincoln  realized  that  he  who  would  be  master 
of  others  must  be  master  of  himself,  and  was  guided  accordingly  ; 
and  that  he  also  realized  the  value  of  tactfulness.  We  are  re- 
minded : 

"  During  these  early  days  of  'wooling  and  pulling,'  to  use  one  of  Lincoln's 
phrases,  his  conquests  over  the  hearts  ofhis  antagonists  were,  in  most  cases,  as 
complete  as  his  triumphs  over  their  bodies.  To  defeat  a  man  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  compel  his  lasting  friendship,  no  less  than  his  respect,  was  apparently  easy 
for  this  manly  young  fellow.  A  singularly  fine  character  had  already,  undevel- 
oped tho  it  was.  manifested  itself,  here  and  there,  in  traits  which  shone  through 
his  commonplace  lite  like  veins  of  gold  in  a  lump  of  quartz.  .  .  .  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Lincoln  did,  even  at  this  time,  have  moral  as  well  as  muscular  strength, 
and  that  the  ignorant,  rough,  or  vicious  men  among  whom  he  grew  to  manhood 
felt  not  always  consciously,  perhaps-  the  sway  of  both.  These  people,  admirers 
of  brute  force  tho  they  were,  would  assuredly  not  have  fallen  with  such  com- 
plete self-surrender  under  the  dominion  of  this  powerful  hand  had  it  not  been  for 
the  corresponding  superiority  of  the  head  and  the  heart  by  which  it  was  controlled." 

The  succeeding  years  which  witnessed  his  debut  hi  politics  and 
his  participation  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  are  next  studied  from 
the  same  point  of  view  and  for  the  same  purpose — the  exposition 
of  the  development  of  Lincoln's  preeminent  faculty  of  control; 
and  then,  after  an  intermediary  survey  of  the  Douglas  debates, 
the  nomination  and  the  election,  Mr.  Rothschild  enters  upon  the 
most  difficult  part  of  his  task  — the  elucidation  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  the  civil  advisers  and  military  commanders 
who  toiled  with  him  to  the  end  that  the  war  against  the  seceding 
States  should  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue  and  the  Union  be 
preserved.  Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  showing  how  Lincoln 
applied  the  lessons  of  his  earlier  experiences  in  dealing  with 
Seward.  Chase,  and  Stanton,  and  two  to  his  handling  of  Fremont 
and  McClellan,  men  whom,  in  very  truth,  he  overmastered,  but 
failed  to  win  as  he  won  Seward  and  Stanton. 

In  these  five  chapters  Mr.  Rothschild  is  at  his  best  and — if  only 
through  the  very  defects  of  his  qualities— at  his  weakest.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  this  species  of  biographical  writing — the  subordina- 
ting of  all  else  to  the  development  of  the  dominant  trait— the 
writer  runs  the  risk  of  presenting  a  one-sided  view  of  his  subject. 
Mr.  Rothschild  does  not  altogether  escape  this  danger,  altho  he 
clearly  reveals  the  liberality  and  kindliness  and  certain  other  char- 
acteristics that  distinguished  Lincoln.  And,  further,  he  occasion- 
ally errs  in  unconscious  belittlement  of  the  men  Lincoln  summoned 
to  his  aid  and  whose  convictions  and  policies  not  infrequently 
clashed  with  their  chieftain's.  But  these  blemishes  should  not 
blind  the  reader  to  the  conspicuous  merits  of  his  work.  It  is 
scholarly,  without  being  pedantic;  is,  on  the  contrary,  intensely 
readable,  being  liberally  punctuated  with  anecdote.  It  is  sane,  it 
is  stimulating.  Above  all,  it  makes  for  keener  appreciation  of  the 
immensity  of  Lincoln's  task  and  of  the  greatness  of  his  achieve- 
ment. 


IN  THE  REPUBLIC'S  BOYHOOD. 

Americans   op   1776.     By  James    Schouler.     Cloth,  317    pages.     Price,   $2.00 
net.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

THERE  are  always  people  over-ready  to  waste  precious  mo- 
ments in  lamenting  "  the  good  old  times"  which  have  van- 
ished never  to  return.  Only  the  other  day  a  well-known  writer  and 
speaker  on  economic  questions  prefaced  an  elaborate  examination 
of  modern  conditions  with  a  glowing  account  of  the  conditions  that 
obtained  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  his  purpose  being  to 
raise  a  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  the  United  States  of  to-day 
from  the  social  point  of  view.  It  is  not  difficult  to  expose  the 
fallacies  underlying  such  a  suggestion,  but  in  view  of  the  extent 
to  which  loose  thinking  prevails  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  argument  from  faulty 
premises  may  carry  wide  conviction.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that 
while  sundry  useful  lessons  are  to  be  derived  from  the  lives  of  the 
forefathers,  the  writer  in  question  would  probably  be  among  the 
first  to  burn  with  a  fiery,  reforming  zeal  were  he  called  upon  to 
pass  his  days  amid  the  conditions  that  confronted  the  men  of 
Washington's  time. 

At  any  rate,  the  then  existing  need  for  reform  is  made  clear 
from  the  contents  of  a  most  entertaining  and  distinctly  valuable 
volume  recently  written  by  the  historian,  James  Schouler.  Pro- 
fessor Schouler  has  extracted  from  contemporary  documents,  let- 
ters, memoirs,  and  newspapers  a  great  mass  of  illustrative  mate- 
rial relating  to  the  life  and  manners,  social,  intellectual,  industrial, 
and  political,  of  the  Revolutionary  period;  and,  altho  he  has  not 
so  treated  the  facts  assembled  as  to  reconstitute  tor  us  the  Ameri- 
cans of  1776,  he  has  so  arranged  his  data  that  we  may  readily 
effect  the  necessary  reconstitution  for  ourselves,  and  more  inti- 
mately than  before  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  men  and  women 
by  whose  labors  the  foundations  of  the  Republic  were  laid.  And, 
as  has  been  said,  his  book  makes  us  realize  vividly  the  distance 
that  has  been  traversed  within  little  more  than  one  hundred  years, 


and  helps  us  to  appreciate  the  truth  that— the  pessimists  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding— change  has  meant  progress.  In  1776, 
to  glean  but  a  little  from  Professor  Schouler's  repository,  not  only 
was  negro  slavery  existent  in  practically  all  America,  but  the  col- 
onies were  cursed  by  a  form  of  white  bondage  which  held  in  de- 
grading servitude  professional  men  as  well  as  manual  laborers. 
Crime  was  rampant,  despite  the  fact  that  criminals  were  still  pun- 
ished with  a  severity  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  offense.  "Men 
were  hanged  in  various  American  colonies  for  robbery,  for  horse- 
stealing, for  forging  and  counterfeiting,  during  these  ten  years 
that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution."  While  law-abiding 
people  were  in  the  majority  there  was.  compared  to  the  popula- 
tion, agreater  amount  of  lawlessness  than  is  known  to-day.  Mob- 
bing and  rioting  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  while  "  what  we  call 
lynch  law  .  .  .  antedates  the  Revolution,  and  our  patriot  fore- 
fathers gloried  in  it."  Organized  charity,  whether  in  public  or 
private  means  of  relief,  had  not  advanced  far.  There  were,  so  far 
as  our  author  can  find,  only  two  hospitals  in  all  the  colonies,  one 
in  Philadelphia,  the  other  in  New  York.  The  reformatory  idea 
was  still  of  the  future,  and  penal  institutions  were  penal  in  the 
strictest  sense. 

These,  of  course,  are  the  darker  aspects  of  the  times,  and  Pro- 
fessor Schouler  does  not  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  brighter,  bring- 
ing out  in  convincing  fashion  the  simple,  rugged  virtues  of  the 
early  Americans  and  the  means  whereby  they  found  a  wholesome 
joy  in  living.  Hardly  a  detail  escapes  his  eager  scrutiny.  The 
geographical  setting,  domestic  life,  colonial  houses,  casualties, 
dress  and  diet,  recreations  and  amusements,  colonial  literature 
and  the  colonial  press,  education,  religious  influences,  libraries  and 
clubs,  industrial  occupations,  the  fine  arts — such  are  the  subjects 
explored  in.  as  the  New  York  Tribune  finds,  a  "  painstaking  and 
illuminating  "  way.  Most  of  the  critics,  in  fact,  have  little  but 
praise  for  the  work.  "An  interesting  book  on  an  interesting  sub- 
ject," says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  adds  that  "  the  style  has  a 
quality  of  fluid  ease,  which  spreads  over  a  large  area,  impercepti- 
bly and  immediately,  carrying  the  reader's  attention  with  it  and 
without  effort."  Similarly,  the  New  York  Mail  pronounces 
"  Americans  of  1776  "  an  "  interesting  book,  as  well  as  an  instruct- 
ive one,"  and  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph  avers  that  "  Mr. 
Schouler's  researches  are  set  forth  in  a  most  interesting  manner." 


SHORT  NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  H.  Fielding  Hall,  who  has  been  a  Brit- 
ish civil  servant  in  Burma  for  close  upon  twenty  years,  published 
a  painstaking  study  of  the  Burmans,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Soul  of 
a  People."  This  he  has  now  followed  with  another  book  on  the 
same  subject,  ilA  People  at  School"  (Macmillan,  $3.00),  but 
written  from  a  different  point  of  view.  It  is  intended,  primarily, 
to  exhibit  the  results  of  British  government  in  Burma  so  far  as 
Burmese  traits  and  characteristics  have  been  affected,  but  it  is  also 
extremely  useful  as  a  historical  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Burma  was  annexed  in  1885  and  of  the  long  period  of  rebellion 
that  followed  the  annexation.  The  work  has  little  literary  charm, 
but  it  is  sane,  lucid,  and  instructive. 

The  lover  of  the  odd  in  literature  will  revel  in  Henry  Ridgely 
Evans's  "The  Old  and  the  New  Magic"  (Open  Court  Publishing 
Company,  $1.50  net),  a  discursive  and  unpolished  but  hugely  en- 
tertaining account  of  necromancy  and  conjuring  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day  of  Kellar,  Maskelyne,  and  Houdini.  Mr. 
Evans  is  himself  an  amateur  magician,  and  is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  leading  professionals,  of  whom  he  re- 
lates some  capital  anecdotes.  This  acquaintance,  however,  has 
at  least  one  drawback  from  the  reader's  standpoint,  since  it  pre- 
cludes Mr.  Evans  from  revealing  the  modus  operandi  of  many  a 
trick  and  illusion.  Still,  there  is  sufficient  in  this  respect  to  satisfy 
all  but  the  most  exacting  of  those  whose  fondest  wish  is  to  know 
"how  it  is  done."  Dr.  Paul  Carus,  it  may  be  added,  contributes 
an  introduction  in  which  he  eloquently  pleads  for  more  general 
recognition  of  the  educative  value  of  the  art  of  the  prestidigitator. 

An  entertaining  volume  of  reminiscences  is  Miss  Laura 
Hain  Friswell's  "  In  the  Sixties  and  Seventies"  (Turner.  S3. 50). 
Miss  Friswell  is  the  daughter  of  the  essayist  and  novelist,  the  late 
James  H.  Friswell,  whose  work  is  not  so  well  known  in  this  coun- 
try as  it  deserves  to  be.  His  floruit  was  in  the  mid-Victorian 
epoch,  and  in  his  day  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  lit- 
erary, artistic,  and  theatrical  celebrities  of  England.  In  her  youth 
his  daughter  consequently  came  into  close  contact  with  numerous 
well-known  people,  and  her  pages  are  filled  with  bright  anecdotes 
and  pleasing  recollections  of,  among  others.  Cruikshank.  Dickens, 
Tennyson.  Besant,  Lytton.  Swinburne.  Irving,  Toole,  Creswick, 
Rice,  H.  M.  Stanley.  Artemus  Ward,  Mad^x  Brown.  Sir  Richard 
Burton,  and  Justin  McCarthy.  Perhaps  her  most  striking  pen 
pictures  are  of  the  first  night  of  "The  Bells."  when  Irving  supped 
at  the  Friswells  after  the  play,  and  of  the  dinner  given  to  Dickens 
on  the  eve  of  his  second  American  tour.  But  there  is  much  else 
calculated  to  give  the  reader  intellectual  diversion  and  refresh- 
ment. 
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THE  NEW  BRONX 


INVESTORS 


Grasp  this  golden  opportunity,  you  who  wish  to  own  and 
those  who  are  ambitious  for  profitable  investments 
VALUABLE    BUILDING    LOTS  AT    BEAUTIFUL 


■^  FIRST  STOP  AFTER  JAMAICA 


16  MINUTES 
TO  BROADWAY 


*wm 


THIRD  RAIL  SYSTEM  ALREADY  LAID   TO  PROPERTY 


Buy  now,  while  these  lots  can  be  bought  at  a  low  figure ;  don't  wait  until  you  have 
to  pay  as  much  for  one  lot  as  you  can  now  purchase  six  lots  for,  on  easy  terms. 

Isn't  it  plain  to  you  that  when  the  Rapid  Transit  facilities,  now  nearing  completion, 
are  in  operation,  property  within  20  minutes  of  Herald  Square  will  increase  enormously 
in  value  ? 

Be  wise,  don't  let  others  grasp  all  the  good  opportunities;  secure  this  one  yourself. 
Ormonde  Park  was  purchased  by  the  CARROLLTON  REALTY  COMPANY,  direct 
from  Mr.  Joseph  Roeckel,  who  owned  the  estate  for  over  sixty-eight  years. 

Brokers  or  speculators  did  not  reap  any  profits  bythesaleof  this  land;  this  explains 

the  very  low  prices  for  these  valuable  building  lots,  full  size,  directly  across  the  street  front  New  York  City. 
Just  escaping  the  heavy  taxes,  hut  first  to  benefit  by  the  enormous  railroad  improve- 
ments, which,  when  completed,  will  make  Ormonde  Park  the  New  Bronx,  where  investors  will  reap  the  benefit  of  astonishing 
advance  in  prices. 


$3  MmM* 


CARROLLTON 
REALTY  CO\5 
SPECIAL 


12  REASONS   WHY 

ORMONDE  PARK  excels  and  leads  every  real  estate  proposition  on  Long  Island: 


1 — Only  14  miles  on  South  side. 
2 — Third  Rail  system  laid. 
3 — First  stop  after  Jamaica,  Electric  system. 
4 — Directly  across  the  street  from  New  York  City. 
5— At  Queens  County. 

6— First    to    benefit    by    the    enormous    railroad    im= 
provements. 


7 — Fronting  on  Famous  Merrick  Road. 

8 — All  clear  land,  grand  old  trees. 

9 — Trolley  direct  to  New  York. 
10 — Electric  lighting. 
11 — 10  per  cent  off  for  cash. 

1 2 — Every  foot  of  land  guaranteed  free  by  the  Title  Guar- 
antee &  Trust  Company,  Capital  $11,000,000. 


For  maps,  circulars  and  free  tickets  to  visit  the  property  call,  write  or  'phone 

CARROLLTON  REALTY  CO.,  Inc. 


MAIN  OFFICE:  Suite  64,  World  Building,  New  York 

(Open  Evenings.) 


BROOKLYN  OFFICE:  584  Atlantic  Avenue,  near  Fourth  Avenue 

JAMES  P.  BROWN,  Manager. 


Tickets    may   be    had  from  our  agents,  wearing  white  card  with  large  letter  "  C  "  in  centre   to-day   and   every   day   for   trains 
leaving  Long  Island  City  Depot,  Flatbush  Avenue  and  East  New  York,  n  A.M.  and  i  P.M. 

OFFICE  ON  PROPERTY  OPEN  EVERY  DAY  FROM  9  to  5. 


Readers  of  The  Litkraky  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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STUDEBAKER 

"The  Automobile  with  a  Reputation  behind  It." 


IF  vou  drive  a  Studebaker  car  you  are  not  experimenting  for  the 
makers.  Each  device  and  feature  of  construction  it  embodies 
has  been  proved,  by  ample  experience,  to  be  the  safest  and 
surest.  We  make  our  own  chassis  in  our  plant  at  Elyria,  Ohio — 
The  Garford  Co. — and  finish  the  cars  at  our  great  plant  in  South 
Bend — thus  insuring  Studebaker  reliability  and  quality  throughout 
— from  draughting  board  to  shipment.  We  are  also  able  to  fur- 
nish any  style  of  body  desired. 

MODEL  G,  30-35  H.  P.,  PRICE  $3,700 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 


IGNITION.  "  Make  and  Break  "  system,  which  re- 
moves those  seats  of  trouble,  the  sparking  coil,  com- 
mutator, storage  batteries,  complicated  wiring  and  spark 
plug.     Entire  ignition  mechanism  instantly  accessible. 

*\AGNFTO.  Simns- Bosch  low  tension  carried  on  a 
boss  on  engine  base. 

CXRBURETER.  Float  feed  type,  requiring  no  ad- 
justment. 

MOTOR.  Vertical — 4  cylinders,  4  cycle.  Cylinders 
cast  in  pairs,  waterjackets  integral  insuring  no  leaks. 
Motor  can  be  throttled  down  to  150,  but  can  turn  1800 
revolutions.  Full  30-35  H.  P.  developed  in  every  en- 
gine. 

CLUTCH.  Cone  type,  leather  faced,  specially  con- 
structed to  obviate  inertia. 

CHANGE  GEAR.  Three  speeds  forward  and  one 
reverse  ;  direct  drive  on  high  gear.  Encased  in  alumi- 
num, oil  tight.     Directly  under  foot-board. 

REAR  AXLE.  Car's  weight  borne  by  outer  tube  ; 
inner  axle  transmitting  power  only.  This  perfect  divis- 
ion of  strain  permits  extremely  wide  factor  of  safety. 
Inner  axle,  balance  and  driving  gear  removable  with- 
out a  jack.    Transmitting  mechanism  runs  in  oil  always. 


EMERGENCY  BRAKE.  Internal  expanding  on 
both  inner  rear  hub  flanges.  Dust  proof.  Lever  auto- 
matically throws  out  clutch. 

STEERING  GEAR.  Combination  nut,  rack,  and 
pinion  type.  Case  oil  tight.  Hardened  and  ample 
friction  surfaces  and  rigid  connections  minimizing  lost 
motion. 

CONTROL.  Spark  and  throttle  work  on  independ- 
ent sector  that  does  not  move  with  steering  wheel. 

FRAME.  Cold  rolled  pressed  sttel  made  at  our 
Garford  plant  in  Elyria.  Aluminum  under  bonnet 
covers  entire  engine  and  transmission  case. 

DUST  PROTECTOR.  Muffler  has  two  exhaust 
vents.  Gas  emitted  two  feet  back  of  tires  counteracts 
suction  of  dust,  which  does  not  rise  till  car  gets  away. 

EQUIPMENT.  Headlights,  side  lights,  rear  light, 
horn,  and  full  kit  of  tools  go  with  car. 

OTHER  1906  MODELS 

GALOLINE  Model  F,  28-32  H.  P.,  $3,000 

ELECTRIC    No.  22A,  Runabout,  SI, 050 

No.  22B,  Stanhope,  $1,250 

No.  13A,  High  Speed  Stanhope,  $1 ,650 

No.  16A,  Victoria-Phaeton,  $1,750 

Complete  Catalogues  on  Application. 


"Through  Italy  and  France  in  a  Studebaker" 

is  the  title  of  a  most  interesting  booklet.  It  tells  the  picturesque 
story  of  a  run  from  Naples  to  Paris,  and  gives  in  detail  practical 
and  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  expense  of  foreign  tour- 
ing, custom  duties,  hiring  of  chauffeurs,  and  other  foreign  touring 
conditions,  which  will  be  found  most  valuable  to  novices.  Will 
be  sent  free  on  application. 


Studebaker    Automobile    Company,     South     Bend,     Ind. 


Members  Association  of  Lice 

Itlt  \  \  <  II  HOl'SES 

New  York  City,  Studebaker  Bros.  Co.  of  New  York,  Broadway 
and  48th  St. 

Chicago,  111,  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.  378-388  Wabash  Ave. 

S;m  Francisco,  Cal,  Studebaker  Bros,  of  California,  office  2J44 
Jackson  St. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  13th  and  Hickory  Sts. 

Portland,  Ore.,  Studebaker  Bros.  Co.  N.  \V.,  330-336  E.  Morri- 
son St. 

Salt    Lake   City,    Utah,   Studebaker  Bros.    Co.    of  Utah,    157-159 

Stat"  St. 

Denver,  Col.,  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  cor.  Fifteenth  and 
Blake  Sts. 

Texas,  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  317-319  Elm  St. 


nsed  Automobile  Manufacturers 

sfi,i,i\<;  \<.i  \<  1 1  - 

Alt. ...tin.  Pa.,        -  \V.  H.  &  I..  C. 'Wolfe.  1011  Chestnut  Ave. 

Boston,  Mass.,  -        -        Harry  Fosdu-k.  53-55  Stanhope  St. 

Cleveland,  O.,  -  -  Central  Automobile  Co.,  409  Erie  St- 
Cincinnati,  O.,  -        Hanauer  Automobile  Co.,  118  E.  7th  St. 

Erie,  Pa.,  C.  R.  Dench,  Erie  Fireproof  Garage,  12th  &  State  Sts. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  -  Titman,  Leeds  &  Co.,  317-319  Broad  St. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  -  Banker  Bros.  Co.,  Baum  and  Beatty  Sts. 

Los  Angeles,  Cat.,  -  Angelus  Motor  Car  Co.,  110-114  E.  3d  St. 
Washington,  D.C.;  Nat  Automobile  Co.,  1711-1713  14th  St.,  N.  W. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,      -    A.  L.  Smith,  Chemung  Canal  Trust  Company. 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 


The  only  100  Candle  Power  Light 
that  burns  its  own  gas  and  gives  ab- 
solute satisfaction  during  a  long 
life  of  efficient  service. 
No  Ureio.1.,  Smoke,  Dirt  or  Odor. 
Brighter  than  electricity  or  acety- 
lene,cheaper  than  kerosene. Over  100 
styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  The 
Best  Light  Co.,    92    K.SIIi  SI    (anion, O. 


The  Most 
Comfortable 
Hammock 
Ever  Made. 

Very  ornamental 
inside  or  outside 
the  home.  Finest 
construction.  Al- 
ways hangs  level. 
Canvas  or  denim 
casings;  hair  or 
cotton  filled  cush- 
ions.   Booklet  free. 


Queen    Hammock 

1!)2  W.  North  St., 

Kalamazoo,  •  Michigan 

mil  hold  eors  persons 

sitting   or   2  lying 

down. 


Water  Flows  Up  Hill  To  You. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 


If  spring  or  stream  is  below  where  you  want 
Water,  TOU'll  Mini  the  most  satisfactory  way  is 
to  use  the  water  to  raise  water  by  meaus  of  a 

No  Attention, 

No  Expense, 

Runs  Continuously. 


BOOKS   HECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  following 
books: 

"The  Origin  and  Permanent  Value  of  the  Old 
Testament." — Charles  Foster  Kent.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  Si  net.) 

"  A  Living  Wage." — John  A.  Ryan.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Co.) 

"  An  Introduction  to  Astronomy." — Forest  Ray 
Moulton.     (The  Macmillan  Co.,  Si. 25  net.) 

"  My  Little  Boy."— Carl  Ewald.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  Si  net.) 

"  Rubaiyat  of  a  Motor  Car." — Carolyn  Wells. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  85  cents,  net.) 

"  Pam  Decides." — Bettina  Von  Hutten.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  Si. 50.) 

"  The  Girl  with  the  Blue  Sailor." — Burton  E. 
Stevenson.      (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Si. so.) 

"  The  Cambridge  Modern  History,  Vol.  IX,  Napo- 
leon."— Planned  by  the  late  Lord  Acton.  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  S4.0C  net.) 

"  Magazine  Articles  I  have  Read." — Burton 
Emmett.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Si  net.) 

"The  Recitation." — Samuel  Hamilton.  (J.  B. 
Lippmcott  Co.) 

The   Way  of   the   Gods." — John   Luther   Long. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Invisible  Bond." — Eleanor  Talbot  Kinkead. 
(Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Where  Speech  Ends." — Robert  Haven  Schauf- 
fler.     (Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 


COLUMBIAN   HISTORICAL,  NOVELS. 

By  John  R.  Musick.  13  vols.  Sold  by  subscrip- 
tion.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

The  motive  for  the  composition  of  the  above  work 
on  American  history  w-as  supplied  by  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  the  author's  class-room  while 
professor  of  history'  in  Missouri  College.  One  of  his 
students,  tho  a  bright  young  woman,  was  backward 
in  English  history,  which  she  declared  very'  unin- 
teresting. Professor  Musick  discovered,  however, 
that  she  was  particularly  well  informed  regarding 
those  periods  of  history  covered  by  such  of  the 
Waverley  Novels  as  she  had  read.  Her  acquaintance 
with  the  historical  characters  and  incidents  dealt 
with  in  these  novels  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
vacuity  regarding  other  times  and  men  which  hard 
text-book  grind  had  failed  to  fill.  The  author 
commented  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  pity  that  no 
one  had  done  for  American  history  what  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  done  for  British;  and  he  shortly  after  set 
himself  the  task  of  presenting  American  history'  in 
a  uniform  series  of  connected  romances,  with  the 
ideal  of  the  educator  rather  than  that  of  the  novelist 
in  mind.  The  Columbian  Historical  Novels  are  the 
fruit  of  his  labors.  There  is,  of  course,  but  one  Scott ; 
and  from  the  literary  standpoint  these  novels  are  in 
no  way  comparable  to  the  work  of  the  great  Scotch 
romancer;  but  as  a  conscientious  effort  to  sugar-coat 
for  young  people  the  bitter  pill  of  history'  study  they 
are  noteworthy. 

The  much-discussed  arguments  for  and  against 
historical  fiction  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader. 
A  writer  bent  on  coloring  historical  events  and  re- 
modeling its  characters  and  their  utterances  and 
deeds  to  suit  the  purposes  of  romantic  narration  may 


Handbook  of  Gasoline  Automobiles. 

The  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers issues  a  "  Handbook  of  Gasoline  Automobiles' 
for  the  information  of  those  who  wish  to  compare  the 
various  makes  handily.  The  products  of  39  manufac- 
turers and  importers  of  gasoline  machines  are  shown 
by  illustrations  and  specifications.  These  specifica- 
tions form  a  series  of  the  leading  questions  that  arise 
in  the  mind  of  the  purchaser,  with  the  answers  thereto 
in  red  ink.  The  questions  being  uniform,  the  ease  of 
comparison  is  obvious  and  the  purchaser  is  enabled  to 
select  the  machines  which  are  best  suited  to  the  service 
required,  to  his  personal  taste,  or  the  means  at  his 
command.  It  is  believed  by  the  several  manufacturers 
who  have  united  in  producing  this  publication  that 
this  disinterested  method  of  placing  before  the  pur- 
chaser this  means  of  comparison  will  be  found  of  great 

3.d  vintner 

Duplicate  copies  of  this  book  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  10  cents  to  cover  cost  of  mail- 
ing and  postage. 

Association    of  Licensed   Automobile 

Mam  1  acturers, 

7    East   Forty-second    Street,    New   York   City. 


readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publieation  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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do  great  violence  to  truth;  but  when  an  author  has 
simply  used  fiction  as  a  sort  of  literary  llux  for  obdu- 
rate historical  facts,  as  the  author  of  the  Columbian 
Novels  seems  to  have  clone,  the  chief  objection  urged 
against  historical  fiction  is  removed,  leaving  to  t..e 
work  all  the  obvious  advantages  of  romantic  pres- 
entation. These  stories  are,  from  the  standpoint  oi 
the  young  people  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  inter- 
esting. Young  readers  will  follow  with  close  atten- 
tion anil  eager  sympathy  the  adventures  oi  the 
youthful  members  of  the  Estevan  (later  anglicized 
as  Stevens)  family,  who  are  made  the  heroes  of  the 
several  stories,  as  they  take  part  in  great  events  and 
associate  with  famous  people  from  Columbus  down 
to  Roosevelt.  We  venture  to  say  that  no  young 
person  could  read  these  entertaining  volumes  without 
carrying  away  a  great  deal  more  historical  infor- 
mation than  he  would  after  an  equal  length  of  time 
devoted  to  regular  text-books;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  this  information  would  be  better  or- 
dered and  truer  to  actuality. 

There  is  naturally  a  limit  to  the  quantity  of  facts 
that  a  romantic  medium  will  held  in  solution.  Such 
material  as  would  encumber  the  story,  or  interrupt 
its  continuity,  but  which  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  treatment  of  a  given  period,  has  been  added  in 
the  form  of  notes  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Markham.  These  notes  have  been  made  interesting. 
The  material  has  been  selected  with  judgment, 
particular  attention  having  been  paid  to  European 
events  and  personages  which  have  affected  this 
country,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  a  clear 
conception  of  our  own  history.  A  great  deal  of  use- 
ful matter  is  packed  into  these  notes.  Suggestive 
lists  of  questions  have  been  appended,  and  a  series 
of  reading-courses  arranged.  These  volumes  form, 
on  the  whole,  a  very  useful  publication,  and  a  valuable 
supplement  to  the  regular  text-books  on  American 
history. 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

"  The  Greater  Love." 

By  Ethel  Edwards. 
Two  loves  I  ever  hold  apart: 

Two  loves,  to  make  my  life  complete. 
One  holds  me  folded  to  his  heart, 

One  draws  me  to  his  feet. 

And  he  who  loves  as  humans  love, 
I  give  him  part,  but  not  the  whole; 

And  he  who  loves  as  God  above 
Has  all  my  heart  and  soul! 

— From  The  Academy  (London). 


Land. 

By  Helen  Huntington. 
Back  to  my  mother,  the  Earth, 

From  that  stranger,  the  Sea; 
Deep  in  the  hills  to  have  birth, 

In  the  fields  to  be  free; — 


TRANSFORMATIONS 

Curious  Results  When  Coffee  Drinking  is 
Abandoned. 


It  is  almost  as  hard  for  an  old  coffee  toper 
to  quit  the  use  of  coffee  as  it  is  for  a  whisky 
or  tobacco  fiend  to  break  off,  except  that  the 
coffee  user  can  quit  coffee  and  take  up  Postum 
Food  Coffee  without  any  feeling  of  a  loss  of 
the  morning  beverage,  for  when  Postum 
is  well  boiled  and  served  with  cream,  it 
is  really  better  in  point  of  flavor  than  most 
of  the  coffee  served  nowadays,  and  to  the 
taste  of  the  connoisseur  it  is  like  the  flavor 
of  fine  Java. 

A  great  transformation  takes  place  in  the 
body  within  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after 
coffee  is  left  off  and  Postum  Food  Coffee  used, 
for  the  reason  that  the  poison  to  the  nerves 
has  been  discontinued  and  in  its  place  is 
taken  a  liquid  that  contains  the  most  power- 
ful elements    f  nourishment. 

It  is  easy  to  make  this  test  and  prove  these 
statements  by  changing  from  coffee  to  Pos- 
tum Food  Coffee. 

"There's  a  reason." 


Columbia  Automobiles,  Gasolene  and  Electric,  meet  every 
requirement  of  pleasure  driving,  general  use  and  business. 

Mark  XLVII,  40-45  h.  p.,  4-Cylinder  Gasolene  Car.  Five  to  seven 
passengers.  Standard  Touring,  Royal  or  Double  Victoria,  Landaulet  or 
Limousine  Body,  $4,500  or  $5,500. 

Mark  XL VI,  24-28  h.  p.,  4-Cylinder  Gasolene  Car,  Standard  Body, 
Five  passengers,  $3,000  ;  Limousine,  $4,000. 

Mark  XLIV-2,  18  h.  p.,  2 -opposed  Cylinder  Gasolene  Car,  with  Gov- 
ernor and  Foot  Throttle  Control.     Five  Passengers,  $1,750. 

Mark  LX,  Electric  Runabout,  $900.     Most  popular  carriage  in  its  class. 

Mark  LXI,  Electric  Victoria  Phaeton,  the  most  Luxurious  and  Efficient 
light  Electric  Carriage  ever  produced,  $]  ,350. 

ELECTRIC  BROUGHAMS,  HANSOMS, 
LANDAULETS,  BUSSES 

Electric  Delivery  Wagons  and  Trucks  Ranging  from  1 ,000  lbs.  to 

1  0,000  lbs.  load  capacity. 

Separate  catalogues  of  Columbia  Gasolene  Cars,  Columbia  Electric  Carriages,  and 
Columbia  Electric  Commercial  Vehicles  will  be  sent  on  request;  also  illustrated  pamph- 
lets, "' Columbia  Chrome-nickel  Steel/'  "  Consistent  Differences  in  Columbia  Construc- 
tion, "  "  Fashioning  a  Crank-shaft,  "  "  Transmission,  "  Etc. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  Hartford,  Conn. 

New  York  Branch  :    1 34-136- 1 38  West  39th  Street.    Chicago  Branch  :  1 332- 1 334  Mich- 
igan Ave.     Boston :  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,    74  Stanhope  Street. 
Philadelphia:  Pennsylvania  Electric  Vehicle  Co.,  250  North  Broad  Street. 
Washington:  Washington  E.  V.  Transportation  Co.,    15th  Street  and    Ohio    Ave. 

MEMBER  ASSOCIATION 
LICENSED  AUTOMOBILE 
MANUFACTURERS 


STRONGER  EVERY  YEAR   £*  0/ 
WHILE  ALWAYS  PAYING  D'0 

FOR  THIRTEEN  YEARS  we  have  regu- 
larly remitted  dividends  to  thousands  of 
small  investors  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
never  in  a  single  instance  less  than  5  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Our  resources  are  greater 
now  than  ever  before  and  our  patrons  better 
secured.  Let  us  explain  by  correspondence 
how  we  can  handle  your 
savings  to  your  advantage. 
Assets,  91,750,000. 

Established  13  years. 
Ranking  l)e|»t.  Supervision. 
Earnings    paid    from    day    re- 
ceived to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited  and 
promptly  answered. 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 
9  Times  Bldir.,  Broadway,        New  Yo-k 


YOUR 

will  earn 


INTEREST 

i AND  BE     ■ 


15% 


CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS  OF 

240-TH0USAND  DOLLARS 


itH'OWENSBORO  SAVINGS 

BANK  a  TRUST  CO..  0WENSI0I0 .KW 

ESTABLISHED  1871 


OUR    MAIL    CERTIFICATES   OF    DEPOSIT  AFFORD 
THE  SAFEST  ANO   MOST  CONVENIENT 

PLAN  OF  BANKING  BY  MAIL 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET"  D  r 


7L 


fl  ASSETS  OVER  ONE  HILLIOH  DOLLARS 
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To  get  at  dnst-proof  ward 
robe   box.  raise  seat 


Does   not 
d'stnrb   back 
move  hed. 


nor 


J72*E- 


Davenport 

Dnrlc  take  care  of  an 
*'CUa  extra  gueil. 
Chanced  to  bed  as  easily  and 
quickly  as  opening  a  door — the 
same  principle  too.  Comfortable  double  bed.  head  and  foot- 
board full  width  of  mattress,  so  that  pillows  cannot  slip  off  nor 
covers  work  out  at  feet.  Splendid  nwfn  ss  built  of  finest  steel 
sprints,  covered  with  moss  and  cnrled  hair  and  upholstered 
in  leather  (or  soft  poods).  Streit  trade-mark  guarantees 
quality  and  workmanship. 

Cm.       *•_  AJf  •     /~"l_     •_  The  most  comfortable  chair 

Otreit  MomS  ChairS  you  ever  chopped  into.  Has 
a  headrest  that  really  rests  the  head.  Back  specially  curved 
to  lit  ho-iv.  To  fullv  relax  muscles  and  nerves  feet  must 
be  off  the  floor.  Streit  foot-rest  is  the  proper  height.  Uphol- 
stered in  leather  (or  soft  goods).  Our  guar- 
antee with  each  chair  —  known  by  trade- 
mark.  "  your  dealer  can't  supply  you 
order  from  us.  Weshiponapproval.  Write 
for  free  catalogue  ol  over  60  styles. 

THE  C.  F.  STIIEIT  MFG.  CO. 
10b4  ki'uuer  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Foot-rest  forms 
tufted  front  when 
not  in  use. 


N< 


Absolutely  Accurate 
At  ALL  SPEEDS 


B 


O  matter  how  fast  or  how 

slow  you  go  the  Auto-Meter 

tells  the  speed  at  which  your 

Automobile  is  traveling  with 

itinfailing  correctness. 

It  is  actuated  by  the  same 
unchangeable  magnetism  which 
makes  the  Mariner's  Compass 
unfailing  and  certain  forever. 
The  Auto-Meter  is  the  only 
successful  magnetic  indicator 
because  there  is  just  one  way  in  which 
magnetism  can  successfully  be  used, 
and  we  have  patented  that  way. 

That  means  that  the  only  indicator 
you  can  depend  upon  for  Permanent 
Reliability  is 

The  Warner 


AUTO-METER 

^—  (Registers  Speed  and  Distance)  —•••••^ 

It  registers  any  speed  from  1  4 mile  to  60  miles 
per  hour. 

It  tells  how  far  you  have  gone  on  the  trip  and 
gives  total  miles  traveled  during  the  season. 

It  goes  on  the  dashboard,  where  it  can  be  read 
ft  om  the  seat,  and  tits  any  Automobile. 

It'sassensitivensa  compass  and  as  solid  as  a  rod:. 
It  i-<  uninfluenced  by  any  shock  which  would  not 
ruin  your  car. 

It  is  accurate  when  you  get  it,  and  is 

GUARANTEED  TEN  YEARS. 

We  will  renew  uny  Auto-Meter  within  10  years 
(unless  injured  by  accident!  if  the  Magnet  (the 
HEAKTof  the  instrument)  is  more  than  1-10  of  v/c 
incoi  rect. 

Any  man  who  can  afford  an  automobile  can  easily 
afford  un  Auto-Meter.  It  is  as  indispensable  to  the 
Motorist  as  the  watch  in  his  pocket. 

Let  us  tell  you  moro  about  it. 

Write  us   to-day  and  we'll    send   you  with   our 
answer  our  freo  book  "Auto  Pointers."    Address 
The  Warner  Instrument  Co.  19*  Roosevelt  St., Beloit,  Wis. 

CThe  Auto-Meter  is  on  sale  hy  all  first-claBS  dealers  and 
at  most  Garages). 


f/\ucet  \a//\te.r   mOTores 

Large  variety.    They  attach  to  any  fai t 

instantly-  run  on  20  lb",  pressure,   hot  on   SO 

His    generate  '-  to  H  horsepower.     Inlly  il- 

lustrated  and  explained  in  the  Onion  water 

itor  Hook,  s.-r it  free.  Outfit  No.  5,the  Union 

Hustler  motor,    cast-iron   case,    weighs   Bj 

pounds,  with  emery  wheel,  polish  inn  and  huff- 

ln<?  wheels,  polishing  compound, leather 

belting,  wrench,  etc..  complete  $:i.OO. 

Outfit  No.  3, The  Edgar  power  lancet 

motor,  6  In.   wheel,  east-iron  ease  with 

i  pulley,  belting,  and  wrench.  $8.00. 

For    power    purposes    such    as  running  a 

washing  machine.    Our  motors  are  Indispen- 
sable about  the  home  and  factory  for  clean- 
ing and  polishing,  sharpening  and  grinding. 

Uonej  refunded  if  motors  are  not  satisfactory.    Order 
to-lay  or  write  for  booklet.    ((  oil  and  set  exhibit. 
The  Edgar  Manufaet'g  Co.,  Dept.  B,  101  lloroxr  St.,  Bosom,  Mam. 


Free  from  the  fretting  of  wave, 

From  the  hissing  of  foam, 
And  fears  of  a  fathomless  grave; 

I  am  home.  I  am  home. 

Peace  of  the  islands  once  more, 

With  the  scent  of  the  sod, 
Dwellings  of  men  on  the  shore, 

And  the  forests  of  God ; 
Safe  from  the  dread  of  the  deep, 

From  its  drunken  embrace, 
Earth,  in  your  arms  I  may  sleep! 

I  am  back  in  my  place. 

— From  Harper's  Magazine  (May). 

Tlie  Dragon. 

By  Elsa  Barker. 

I  would  not  give  my  least  enduring  song 
For  all  the  boasted  strength  of  all  the  strong, 
Should  once  the  billion  weak  ones  of  the  world 
But  realize  their  numbers — and  their  wrong. 

— From  Everybody's  Magazine  (May). 


Brother  IJody. 

By  Hen-ry  Bryax  Binns. 

Brother,  I  can  not  think  that  you  were  born 

Merely  to  be  my  raiment  till,  outworn, 

I  fling  you  down  to  perish  in  the  mire: 

Rather  you  seem  the  flesh  of  some  Desire, 

Older  than  I,  and  mystical  to  me: 

You  were  not  wrought  so  wondrous  well  to  be 

The  creature  cf  my  fancy:   you  are  part 

Of  that  Eternal  Being  at  whose  heart 

The  infinite  pure  purpose  of  the  Earth 

Waits,  until  Man  Himself  shall  come  to  birth. 

— From  The  Academy  (London). 


PERSONAL. 

The  Humor  of  Joseph  Jefferson, — Everybody 
knows  that  Joseph  Jefferson  loved  a  joke;  he  him- 
self was  the  epitome  of  genial  humor  which  was 
devoid  of  a  sting,  yet  poignant  in  its  application. 
No  book  written  about  Jefferson  could  fail  to  em- 
phasize this  jovial  side  of  his  character,  and  Francis 
Wilson's  new  volume  of  "Reminiscences"  is  replete 
with  anecdotes,  from  which  the  following  are  drawn. 
Among  the  numerous  descriptions  of  Jefferson,  none 
is  more  vivid  than  his  own  sketch  of  his  profile  as 
"a  classical  contour,  neither  Greek  nor  Roman,  but 
of  the  pure  nut-cracker  type."  The  fact  that  Jeffer- 
son was  inclined  to  be  absent-minded  used  often  to 
get  him  into  embarrassing  situations.  He  was  once 
in  Washington  and  was  asked  to  take  a  drink  with 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

"On  leaving  the  place,  one  of  the  party  who  ac- 
companied Mr.  Jefferson,  asked  if  he  knew  what  he 
had  done. 

"'I  can't  imagine — something  dreadful,  I'll  be 
bound!      What  was  it?' 

"Why,  Douglas  paid  for  those  drinks  with  a  fi  ve- 
il .liar  piece,  and  you  pocketed  the  change.'" 

Jefferson    always    admired    the    little    deviations 


IN  30  DAYS 


VVe  Absolutely  guarantee  to  tenrh 'Imrthrinil  complete  in  only 
thirty  days.  Fou  cen  learn  in  spare  time  in  your  own  home, 
no  mutter  where  yon  liv.\  V.  n(-(>tl  to  ^peml  mouths  ns  with 
old  systems.  Boyd's  Syllable  System  u  easy  to 
learn— -easy  to  write  -easy  to  read.  Simple.  Practicnl. 
Speedy,  Sure.  No  ruled  hues— no  positions— no  shad 
in  other  systems,  No  long  list  <>f  word  nirih  to  ronfuse 
<'\i,Y  NINK  CHARACTERS  to  learn  and  yon  linv*M|.. 
tn'  English  [or  any  other]  language  at  your  AltSOi.UTK 
COMMAND,     The  beat    system    for   stenographers,    pi 

hi.  i,  newspaper  reporters,     Lawyers,  leach- 

era,  physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men  may  now  I 
shorthand  for  their  own  use.     Does  not  take  continual  daily 
practice   ns   with   other   system*.     Our  graduates   hold  high- 
grade  positions  everywhere      Send  to-day  lor  booklets,  testi- 
monials, guarantee  offer,  et< 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

930  Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Prizes  of  Life 

The  world's  rewards 
are  for  its  workers. 

Sometimes  a  man  or 
woman  inherits  afortune. 
More  often  than  not  it 
is  like  a  lottery  ticket, 
that  makes  either  a  fool 
or  a  loafer  of  the  one 
who  draws  it. 

You  can  make  more 
money  representing  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and 
The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  in  your  community 
than  many  men  you 
know  make  who  are  in 
business  for  themselves. 
Commissions,  bonuses 
and  prizes  do  this. 

While  selling  our  periodicals  is 
an  earnest,  serious  pursuit,  it  is  light 
and  agreeable  work  which  leaves 
you  physical  freedom  and  mental 
freshness  to  devote  to  your  personal 
advancement  or  healthy  amusement. 
We  want  you  to  have  both. 

We  can  "show  you"  if  you 
"want  to  be  shown." 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
2882-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"Two  Minute" 

Safety 
Razor 

The  cleanest,  the  cleverest  and  the 
smoothest  shaver  of  them  all. 
Nothing  to  unscrew,  nor  take  apart, 
no  dirt-gathering  comers,  no  hidden 
blade  corners  to  cut  you.  Will 
give  smooth,  clean  shave  at  the 
rate  of 

Four  Shaves  for  One 
Cent. 

Xo  Stropping.  No  Honing, 

Razor  in  leather  box  with  24  Shef- 
field special  tempered  steel  Mades— 
price 36.00.  Ail  blades  ground,  tem- 
pered ami  finished  by  hand  by  expert 
workmen. 

30  Days'  Approval  Trial. 

No  pay  unless  yon  get  better  shaving  comfort  than 
von  ever  had  before,  .....  ,,.,., 

No  matter  what  luck  you  linve  had  with  an>  kind  of 
razor,  try  this  one.  You  need  not  keep  it  unless  It 
shaves  you  perfect  ly.    Write  for  free  booklet. 

UNITED  STATES  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 

Shop  Office  27,  Adrian,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A 
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given  to  several  stories  told  about  himself.  On  one 
occasion,  he  went  to  a  bank  where  he  was  unknown, 
in  i  .wanted  to  have  a  check  cashed,  The  official 
could  not  do  t his.  sn  the  actor  leaned  up  againal  the 
wall,  exclaiming,  "It'  my  tog  Schneider  vas  here  he 
vould  recognize  me!"  Instantly  people  came  to 
his  rescue,  for  they  all  knew  Rip.  The  incident  never 
occurred,    but   Jefferson    always    beamed    when    he 

heard  it.  Then  there  was  the  tale  about  General 
Grant,  which  up  to  a  certain  point  was  true.  The 
two  met  in  the  elevator  of  the  Equitable  Building  in 

New    nm:       .im--      .    thus   describes   the   incident 

"lie  greets  J  me  ..■•  name,  and  we  exchanged  a  few 
common-piaces,  and  .then  he  said  he  did  not  believe 
I  remembered  him,  and  I  had  to  confess  I  didn't. 
whereupon  he  said:  'My  name  is  Grant.'  Genet  I 
Grant!  You  can  imagine  how  chagrined  I  felt  on 
hearing  the  name,  and  I  immediately  made  matters 
worse  by  sputtering  out  an  apology  and  saying  1 
was  not  accustomed  to  seeing  him  with  his  hat  on, 
which  was  equivalent  to  admitting  that  I  had  only 
seen  him  when  he  came  to  the  theater  to  see  me! 
Nor  did  I  improve  matters  by  asking  him,  in  my  con- 
fusion, where  he  was  living,  which  all  the  world  ex- 
cept myself  knew  was  in  New  York!  The  story  is 
all  true  as  far  as  that,  but  some  wit  has  wonderfully 
improved  it  by  adding  that  I  turned  to  Grant  a  few 
seconds  later  and  said,  'By  the  way,  General,  where 
were  you  during  the  war?'  " 

Down  in  New  Iberia,  La.,  where  Jefferson  had 
one  of  his  numerous  houses,  the  actor  and  ex- 
President  Cleveland  were  going  over  the  plantation 
together  and  stopped  before  an  old  antebellum 
cabin.  A  smiling  mammy  invited  them  to  enter. 
On  the  wall  of  the  bare,  dark  room  hung  a  lithograph 
picture  of  Cleveland. 


picture    is 
but  I 


"Mammy,"    said    Jefferson,     "whose 
that?" 

"I  doan'  know  fo'  sho',  "  was  the  reply, 
think  it's  John  de  Baptis'." 

Jefferson  never  could  countenance  that  definition 
of  acting  which  confounded  it  with  mimicry;  to  him 
imitators  were  never  good  actors. 

"He  illustrated  this  with  the  anecdote  of  the  elder 
Buckstone,  the  English  comedian,  listening  impa- 
tiently to  an  imitation  of  himself.  The  whole  table 
was  in  a  roar  of  merriment ;  every  one  was  in  ecstasy 
except  Buckstone,  who  looked  the  picture  of,  misery. 
'Well,  Mr.  Buckstone,'  exclaimed  a  wag  who 
was  quietly  enjoying  the  comedian's  discomfiture, 
'don't  you  think  the  imitation  very  fine?' 

"It  may  be,'  he  replied,  'but  I  think    I  could  do 
it  better  myself.'" 

Often,  Jefferson  was  addressed  by  those  who  knew 

A  FINE  MENU 

One  that  Can  Be  Used  in  "Food  Cure." 


A  man  may  try  all  sorts  of  drugs  to  help 
him  to  get  well,  but,  after  all,  the  "food 
cure"  is  the  method  intended  by  Nature. 

Any  one  can  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  food 
cure  by  making  use  of  the  following  break- 
fast each  morning  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days: 

A  dish  containing  not  more  than  four 
heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  Grape-Nuts  food, 
enough  good,  rich  cream  to  go  with  it,  some 
raw  or  cooked  fruit,  not  more  than  two  slices 
of  entire  wheat  bread,  and  not  more  than 
one  cup  of  Postum  Food  Coffee,  to  be  sipped, 
not  drank  hurriedly.  Let  this  suffice  for 
the  breakfast. 

Let  one  meal  in  the  day  consist  of  an  abun- 
dance of  good  meat,  potato,  and  one  other 
vegetable. 

This  method  will  quickly  prove  the  value 
of  the  selection  of  the  right  kind  of  food  to 
rebuild  the  body  and  replace  the  lost  tissue 
which  is  destroyed  every  day  and  must  be 
made  up  or  disease  of  some  sort  enters  in. 

This  is  an  age  of  specialists,  and  the  above 
suggestions  are  given  by  a  specialist  in  food 
values,  dietetics,  and  hygiene. 


PEOPLE  of  sensitive  nerves  enjoy  the  delightful  music  and  other  entertainment  from 
the  Graphophone,  because  it  is  peculiarly  free  from  the  .slightest  imperfections  in 
tone  quality. 

Why  multiply  words  about  the  admitted  standard  of  talking  machine  excellence? 
You  know  all  about  it,  and  that  there  is 

ONLY   ONE  GRAPHOPHONE 

though  its  success  has  produced  imitators  in  both  disc  and  cylinder  lines.  You  can't, 
however,  know  what  wonderful  progress  is  being  made  and  what  a  vast  difference  there  is 
in  musical  and  natural  tone  quality  between  the  Columbia  Graphophone  and  the  "  just  as 
good"  talking  machines,  cleverly  advertised  under  various  names,  until  you  have  seen 
and  heard  the 

1906  DISC  AND  CYLINDER  GRAPHOPHONE  MODELS 

Fill  out  coupon  below  and  send  to  your  nearest  dealer,  or  to  us,  and  we'll  send 
you  our  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  circular,  with  full  particulars  as  to  prices  ;  how  to 
FR£E   TRIAL 

on  any  outfit  desired;  and  how  to  purchase  for 
CASH    OR    C  O  X  V  E  X  I E  X  T     PAYMENTS 

anywhere  in  the  United  States.    We  will  also  send  you  a  copy  of  "  Laugh 
ing  Story-Leaves  From  My  Voice-Album."  suggesting  a  very  faseinat-    -    ^.,  \\V 
ing  use  of  the  Graphophone,  and  giving  ;.  ou  a  good  hearty  laugh,  all        _^r&  ^\$ 
without  charge.  .^^^  °  i  tsP 

COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH    CO.,  GENL.,  S<    JW' 

90-92  West  Broadway.  New  York 
Stores  in  all   principal  cities.       Dealers  everywhere 
Creators  of  the  Talking  Machine  Industry.    Largest 
Talking  Machine     Manufacturers  in  the   world 
Owners  of  the  Fundamental  Patents.  ^-  ^ve»r0i 
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Highest  A  ii  arils  Wherever  Exhibited  in  Competition 
Grand  Prix.  Paris,  1900. 
Double  Grand  Prize,  St.  Louis,  1901. 
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VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  Wasrnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  Series.  "A  marvel  of  condensed  informa- 
tion." 30,000  Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps; 
many  valuable  supplementary  features.  Cloth,  25  cents; 
flexible  leather,  50  cents,  net:  indexed,  5  cents  extra. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


CT&BKFRUITBOOK 

^1  f^*  shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
J%|ft"   accurately  describes  216   varieties  of 

l^Mrfrait.    Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
^^bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro's,  Louisiana,  Mo, 
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Shaving  is   saving  if  done   with 
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THE  "GILLETTE 

The  razor  that  gives  a  cool,  smooth,  sati:- 
fying  shave  at  home  in  four  minutes. 

12  Blades ;   24  Perfect  Edges 

THE  WONDERFUL  BLADE  THAT  HAS 
CHANGED  THE  RAZOR  WORLD 

Truthful  letters   from   constant  users  tell 
of  the  marvelous  tensile  strength  of  these 
blades.     Single  blades  have  been  used  30, 
60,  and  up  to  142  times. 

Simple  a.rvd  Durable 
Triple  silver-plated  set  with  12  blades      -    $5.00 
Quadruple  gold-plated  set  with  12  blades,     10.00 
Quadruple  gold-plated  set  with  12  blades 

and  monogram     -  12.00 

Standard  combination  set  with  shaving 
brush  and  soap  in  triple  silver-plated 
holders         ------ 

Other  combination  sets  in  silver  and  gold 

up  to    - 
Standard  packages  of  10  blades,  having  20 
sharp  edges,  for  sale  by  all  dealers  at 
ihe  uniform  price  of       -      -       -       -        ,50 

SOLD  BY  LEADING  DRUG.  CUTLERY 
AND  HARDWARE  DEALERS 

Ask  to  see  them  and  for  our  booklet 
Write  for    our    special   trial    offer 

Gillette  Sales  Co.  S55: 


,Gillettesfe 


7.50 
50.00 


#^ 


*£|  no  stropping. 

.NO  HONING. 


Sfe- 


mme  wo/tio" 


Aine  highest  Awards. 
WHAT  A  GENTLEMAN  DEMANDS 

The  true  gentleman  wants 
what  the  world  does  not  see 
to  be  as  good  and  genuine  as 
what  the  world  can  see — he 
will  have  not  only  his  suit 
and  overcoat  and  hat  to  be 
the  best,  but  also  his  under- 
wear and  hosiery. 


Leading  dealers  everywhere  can  supply  American 
Hosiery  Underwear  in  wool,  silk,  cotton,  or  linen, 
for  men,  women,  and  children.  All  weights  adapt- 
ed to  all  climates  and  seasons.  Every  length  of 
sleeve  and  drawer.  Insist  upon  having  your  cor- 
rect sire.    If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 


American  Hosiery  Co.,  108-110  Franklin  Street.  New  York 
Wholesale  only.  Mills  at  Mew  Britain,  Conn. 


RAZOR  SAFETY  FREE. 

Brtter   than   the    $5.00  kind.      M;iil  u»  your  Hull  razor  and  85c,    for 
•faarptnini  nndpoVtHge  »n«i  we  will  r-turn  your  razor  r-harpenril.      We  II 

■]«o  Kiv*-  you  oui  nafV-ty  guard  free  and  booUel  telling  how  to  Bhftva  and 

hon»*  your  own  razor  as  well  u  any  PXDFfti 

V    GOODRICH,    VII  W.    MuiIIm.ii  St..  Chicago. 


IS 


LAWN 


YOUR    BEAUTIFUL 
DISFIGURED  BY 
UGLY  LEANING  CLOTHES  POSTS 

that  are  a  constant  eye  sore  ?    Get 

Hill's  Famous   Lawn  Dryer 

It  always  looks  neat  and  tidy.  Holds 
100  to  150  feet  of  line,  quickly  removed 
after  the  wash.  Lasts  a  life  time,  saves 
line  and  clothes.  No  tramping  in  wet 
grass  or  snow,  line  somes  to  you.  More 
than  two  million  people  use  them. 
Also  Balcony  and  Roof  Dryers.  If 
not  found  at  hardware  store,  write  for 
Catalog  6. 


HILL  DRYER  CO. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


346  Park  Ave. 


TRUE  MOTHERHOOD 

Helpful  talks  on  the  ideals  of  true  motherhood  and 
woman's  sphere  as  a  home  maker.     By  Jamks  0. 
Kkknai.ii.    L2mo,  leatherette,  <mi  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


him,  yet  whom  he  did  not  know.  Wilson  narrates: 
He  gave  us  a  humorous  account  of  once  meeting 
with  the  prize-fighter  'Joe'  Coburn  in  a  restaurant 
at  St.  Louis.  Coburn  swung  over  to  the  table  where 
Jefferson  was  sitting,  and  said,  'I  hear  you  and  me's 
rivals  dis  week?'  'Yes,'  answered  Jefferson,  'but 
I  am  glad,  Mr.  Coburn,  it  is  not  in  the  same  ring.'" 


Herbert  Spencer,  Engineer. — Few  people  re- 
member that  Herbert  Spencer  was  ever  anything 
else  than  a  philosopher;  yet  he  was  for  many  years 
a  civil  engineer,  being  engaged  in  work  on  English 
railways  from  1837  to  1847.  A  writer  in  Engineering 
(London,  April  20),  after  a  description  of  various 
phases  of  his  empl  ment  and  citation  of  some 
articles  contributed  by  him  to  engineering  literature 
during  that  period,  goes  on  to  say: 

"He  abandoned  the  profession  not  because  he 
was,  as  an  engineer,  a  failure,  but  rather  on  account 
of  the  strong  bent  he  had  in  another  direction;  this 
influence  coming  as  it  did  concurrently  with  the  de- 
pression in  enterprise  following  the  railway  mania, 
and  accompanied  by  pportunities  presenting  them- 
selves which  promised  to  give  him  some  facilities  for 
the  expression  of  his  philosophical  views,  which  were 
already  taking  shape  in  his  mind,  seem  to  have 
determined  the  final  severance  from  his  original 
calling.  H  would,  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded, 
have  attained  to  some  considerable  eminence  had 
he  continued  in  it.  He  possessed  mathematical 
ability,  original  ideas,  much  ingenuity,  great  courage 
and  independence,  with  a  manner  which,  whatever 
it  may  have  been  in  detail,  seems  to  have  been  quite 
consistent  with  the  growth  of  the  kindliest  feelings 
toward  himself  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  touch.  The  confident  assurance  with  which 
he  would  question  the  dictum  of  those  older  or  better 
established  than  himself  seems  at  times  to  have 
caused  a  little  friction  with  his  fellows  and  superiors. 
He  seems  never  to  have  been  in  doubt;  but  it  is 
probable  an  expressed  opinion  was  preceded  by  much 
careful  thought.  As  a  young  man  he  was,  perhaps, 
one  of  those  rather  trying  people  who,  with  a  little 
too  much  confidence  of  manner,  are  yet,  with  irri- 
tating frequency,  right.  He  had  an  honest  confi- 
dence in  his  own  judgment — possibly  with  experience 
to  justify  him — and  was  so  little  of  a  pretender  that 
this  confidence  was  clearly  apparent  in  his  conver- 
sation." 


Sir    Henry  and   the   Theater     Cat?. — "  In  his 

'Reminiscences'  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving,"  say* 
the  London  Academy,  "Josepha  Htton  gives  some 
anecdotes  which  show  the  great  actor  in  the  r61e  of 
a  humorist."     Two  of  these  we  repeat: 

A  certain  man,  says  Mr.  Hatton,  used  to  go  about 
purloining,  as  it  were,  an  occasional  glint  of  Irving  s 
fame  by  dressing  as  much  like  him  as  he  could,  wear- 
ing his  hair  long  in  the  Irving  manner,  and  getting 
as  nearly  as  he  could,  with  economy,  to  the  style  of 
his  hat.  One  day  this  gentleman  stopped  Irving  in 
a  quiet  street  and,  with  a  touch  of  pride,  said: 

"Mr.  Irving,  I  find  myself  a  good  deal  embarrassed 
by  being  so  often  mistaken  for  you." 

"Cut  your  hair,  my  friend;  cut  your  hair,"  was 
the  prompt  reply. 

The  second  anecdote  is  characteristic  of  Irving's 


ENNEN'S  SESK 
STPILET 
10WDER 


IPRICKLY  HEAT  iv:  vS 
CHAFING,  ud  iSS£i 
SUNBURN,  "Vi,"*?" 

Removes  til  odor  of  persplrttion.    De- 

.~i^_^__  _-    _.=-  *'rer  Solving.     Sold  everywhere,  or 
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great  generosity,  as  well  as  showing  liis  quiet  sense 
of  humor. 

A  widow  of  an  old  Lyceum  servant  applied  to  hitn 
for  some  sort  of  occupation  aboul  the  theater,  where- 
by she  might  earn  a  living.  Irving  appealed  to 
Loveday,  his  manager. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  vacancy  of  any  kind," 
said  Loveday. 

"Can't  you  give  her  a  job  to  look  after  the  theatre 
cats?  I  think  we've  too  many  mice  about,  nol  I" 
mention  rats." 

"No,"  said  Loveday,  "there  are  two  women 
already  on  that  job." 

"Hum,  ha,  let  me  see,"  said  Irving,  reflectively, 
then  suddenly  brightening  with  an  idea:  "Very  well, 
then  give  her  the  job  of  looking  after  the  two  women 
who  are  looking  after  the  cats." 

The  widow  was  at  once  engaged  on  the  permanent 
staff  of  the  theater. 


From    Russia    to   the    Land    of    the  Free. — 

"Sheltered  in  the  old  Lcary  mansion,  at  No.  3  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  city,"  says  the  World,  "is  a 
revolutionist  on  whose  head  the  Russian  Government 
has  set  a  price."  The  story  of  his  escape  from  his 
native  land  is  told  in  the  words  of  Miss  Bensley,  his 
hostess,  to  whom  he  came  with  letters  from  a  mutual 
friend  in  St.  Petersburg: 

I  found  before  my  fire  one  afternoon  a  dreamy, 
intellectual  figure  in  an  arm-chair. 

"Are  you  the  gentleman  from  the  Baltic  Prov- 
inces?" I  asked  him 

"Yes,"  he  said  quietly,  "Narodny — that  is  me. 
I  have  in  Russia  seven  names — one  when  I  write,  one 
for  my  house,  one  in  one  city  and  one  in  another. 

"It  was  a  little  meeting  we  had  six  weeks  ago," 
he  explained,  half -apologetically — "two  hundred  and 
fifty  people,  I  think  it  was — to  talk  of  the  revolution. 
But  the  gendarmes — what  ;  ou  call  them  here,  the 
police? — they  come  to  the  doors  to  take  us  all.  But 
I — see,  I  am  not  large — I  and  one  friend  of  mine,  who 
is  yet  more  small,  we  find  in  the  dark  a  little  win- 
dow. I  must  leave  m  coat  and  my  hat,  to  get 
through.  So  we  go  to  the  courtyard.  My  friend 
goes  to  the  office,  where  is  a  big  coat  and  hat,  and 
some  ink  also,  which  he  puts  on  the  so  red  hair  on 
his  head  and  on  his  face,  and  it  runs  over  him,  but 
the  soldiers  do  not  take  him.  And  me — I  have  no 
coat,  no  hat — I  jump  quick  to  a  soldier  and  say: 

"'I  am  an  officer  of  the  secret  police!  I  am  sent 
for!     Give  me  your  coat  and  your  hat!' 

"The  soldier  has  no  time  to  think — he  gives  it 
to  me  and  I  go  past  all  the  gendarmes  and  come 
away.  My  own  coat  and  hat  is  all  the  soldiers 
get  of  me.  It  is  left  by  the  little  window  where  I 
come  through 

"And  then  while  they  are  searching  for  the  secret 
police  officer,  which  is  me,  a  peasant,  which  is  also 
me,  goes  away  to  Finland,  and  to  London;  and 
Narodny  himself  comes  from  London  to  America — to 
raise  a  million  dollars!" 

This  man  Narodn>  has  been  working  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  of  Russia  ever  since  he  was  seven- 
teen. For  twenty  years  he  has  devoted  his  heart 
and  soul  to  this  one  thing. 

When  he  was  only  a  boy  in  his  village  he  began 
to  organize  temperance  societies  to  stop  the  ex- 
cessive vodka-drinking  which  dragged  down  the 
young  men.  For  this  the  hand  of  the  Government 
was  turned  agai-nst  him  and  he  had  to  flee  the  coun- 
try. He  returned  and  began  to  instruct  the  young 
men,  and  again  the  Government  ordered  his  arrest. 
A  second  time  he  returned  and  organized  a  band  of 
young  men,  who  met  secretly  in  the  country.  They 
elected  a  ministry  whose  object  should  be  to  organize 


HEALTH! 

Do  you  want  it?  health!  which  brings  the  even  pulse, 
the  clear  brain,  the  hospitable  heart,  the  cheerful  manner, 
and  the  biggest  bank  balance.  Do  you  want  it?  Then  get 
the  Muskoka  appetite,  the  Muskoka  muscle,  and  the  Mus- 
koka  color.  In  the  "Muskoka"  region  health  is  given 
away,  but  you  must  apply  for  it  in  person  Uncle  Sam's 
people  pay  no  duty  on  health.  When  to  go,  how  to  go, 
the  best  hotel,  short  talks  on  fishing,  canoeing,  camping, 
bathing  and  a  word  about  expenses — all  in  a  little  book 
with  a  map  and  nineteen  vhws,  issued  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  System.  Sent  on  application  to  Frank  P 
Dwyer,  E.  P.  A.,  G.  T.  R.  S.  290  Broadway,  New  York. 
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RIDPATH  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  history, 
long  before  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built; 
down  through  the  romantic,  troubled  times  of  Chal- 
dea's  grandeur  and  Assyria's  magnificence;  of  Baby- 
lonia's wealth  and  luxury;  of  Greek  and  Roman 
splendor;  of  Mohammedan  culture  and  refinement; 
of  French  elegance  and  British  power;  of  American 
patriotism  and  religious  freedom,  to  the  dawn  of 
yesterday. 

He  throws  the  mantle  of  personality  over  the  old 
heroes  of  history.  Alexander  is  there,— patriot,  war- 
rior, statesman,  diplomat, — crowning  the  glory  of 
Grecian  history.  Xerxes  from  his 
mountain  platform  seesThemistocles, 
4P  "I  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  Greek 

%n  X  ships,  smash  his  Persian  fleet  of  over 
a  thousand  sail  and  help  to  mold  the 
language  in  which  this  paragraph  is 
written.  Rome  perches  Nero  upon 
the  greatest  throne  on  earth,  and  so 
sets  up  a  poor  madman's  name  to 
stand  for  countless  centuries  as  the 
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synonym  of  savage  cruelty.     Napoleon  lights 
Waterloo  again   under  your  very  eyes,  and 
reels  before  the  iron  fact  that  at  last  the  end  of 
his  gilded  dream  has  come.    Washington  ,/o»-./5-19 
is  there  "  foursquare  to  all  the  winds,"    f-$''fT, 
grave,thoughtful,clear-seeingoverthe  f^"/  Yxtt 
heads  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  /.■$/  Coupon 
on  into  another  century,  the  most 
colossal  world-flgure  of  his  time. 

He  covers  every  race.every 
nation,     every    time,   and 
holds  you  spellbound  by 
his  wonderful  eloquence 
Nothing  more   inter- 
esting,    absorbing. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 

Who  are  the  great  artists  of  the  world? 

Under  whose  direction  their  genius  was  developed? 

When  they  lived,  in  what  cities  and  who  were  their  friends  ? 

What  are  the  distinguishing  points  of  their  work  ? 

By  whom  the  work  of  each  has  been  most  closely  analyzed  ? 

Where  the  masterpieces  of  each  may  be  seen  ? 

All  these  and  many  other  details  are  made  clear  from 
month  to  month  in 

A  monthly  publication,  each  issue  of  which  deals  with 
the  life  and  work  of  a  master  in  painting  or  sculpture. 
Beside  the  reproduction  on  heavy  plate  paper,  suitable  for 
framing,  of  at  least  ten  of  the  strongest  examples  of  the 
work  under  consideration,  there  is  a  complete  review  of  the 
technique,  ambitions  and  achievements  of  the  artist.  The 
treatment  is  delightful  to  both  artists  and  laymen,  and  of 
permanent  value  for  ready  reference. 

A  Subscription  for  one  year  costs  but  $1.50. 

Your  personal  check    will   bring  the   current 

issue  by  return  of  ma.il. 
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44  CHAVNCY  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  Life  Saver  What  to  do  till  the  doctor  comes. 
Deft  hands  and  ready  wits. 
"Emergency  Notes"  posts  ev- 
erybody. A  book  for  every 
household.  Price  50  cents. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 
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more —  Every  \J  '  dollar  of  de- 
posits is  absolutely  secured  by  first 
mortgages  on  improved  real  estate 
deposited  with  one  of  the  strongest 
trust  companies  in  Baltimore — In- 
terest is  computed  every  six  months 
and  either  paid  at  once  to  the  depositor, 
or  added  to  the  deposit — 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  THE  BOOKLET. 
CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  TRUST  CO., 

1045  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TRUE   MOTHERHOOD 

Helpful  talks  on  the  ideals  of  true  motherhood  and 
woman's  sphere  as  a  home  maker.    By  James  C. 
Fernald.    12mo,  leatherette,  60  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 
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Write  at  once  for 
our  new  Book  No. 
370  —  "Ancient  and 
Modern  Letter 
Copying"! 

<J  Describes  a  Method  that  gives  you  file 
copies  of  outgoing  letters  as  perfect  and  as 
accurate  in  each  detail  as  a  photograph,  and 
yet  made  far  quicker  than  carbon  copying 
or  letter  press,  and  at  less  than  half  the  cost ! 
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tinctly to  the  business  and  professional 
man,  we  want  to  mail  you  Book  No. 
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Machine,  simple,  com- 
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SIMILE copies  for  you 
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Balance  a  Dollar 

Shooting  an  apple  from  a  boy's  head  is  a  steady  job.  If  an 
engine  shakes  under  a  heavy  load,  it  is  a  matter  of  time  only,  until 
something  lets  go.  We  are  now  speaking  especially  of  high-speed 
engines,  although  the  same  holds  good  with  all. 

A  perfect  engine  would  be  one  without  noise  or  vibration  absolutely.     We  have  never  built 

a  perfect  engine  in  all  these  eighteen  years.     But  Ideal  Engines  (all  high  speed)   border  so 

closely  onto  perfection  that  a  silver  dollar  will  stand  upon  the  cylinder  and  one  can  scarcely  heir 

a  sound  under  test.     They  run  in  oil,  using  their  lubricants  over  and  over.     Ideal  Engines  are 

built  for  general  power  purposes.    They  are  built  in  all  sizes  and  many  styles. 

The    Ideal    Compound  direct  connected   are   extremely   popular   for    electrical 

purposes  on  acount  of  fuel  saving,  simplicity  and  regulation. 


Ideal  agents  in  all  principal  cities  in  the  world.     Prices  and  information  by 
mail.     Write  for  list  of  users. 


A.  L.  Ide  &  Sons,  407   Lincoln  Avenue 


"IDEAL"  Springfield,  Illinois 
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TABULATED  DIGEST    OF  DIVORCE   LAWS 

A  folding  chart  showing  In  tabulated  form  the  di- 
vorce laws  of  every  stale  in  the  Dnlted  stales.  By 
Hi  -co  Hiksii.  Cloth  cover,  SI. 50.  FUNK  &  WA(i- 
NALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York. 


A  LITTLE  TREASURE  FOR  EVERY  HOUSEWIFE 

How  lust  to  clean  every- 
thing in  mid  about  the 
house.      Humlreds  of 
useful  receipts.    l2mo, 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLSCO.,  NEW  YORK,     cloth,  76ct*. 


The  Expert  Cleaner 


some  plan  which  would  free  Russia  in  a  defir.i.e 
number  of  years  and  at  the  least  possible  cost  ;n 
lives.  As  soon  as  this  organization  was  perfected, 
however.    Narodny   was  again   arrested 

His  home  had  been  burned,  his  children  massacred, 
he  has  been  imprisoned  and  hunted  from  Russia 
with  a  price  on  his  head;  had  disguised  himself  as  a 
peasant  and  learned  English  that  he  might  get  to 
rich  America  where  we  have  already  freedom,  to 
raise  funds  to  earn'  freedom  to  his  brothers  in 
Russia. 

Russian  police  here  have  his  name:  their  secret 
agents  met  him  at  the  boat  as  he  landed ;  they  know- 
where  and  with  whom  he  is  stopping;  but  he  shrugs 
his  delicate  shoulders  and  says  that  it  does  not  matter. 
He  does  not  care  about  himself.  Life  and  death  are 
much  the  same  to  him,  except  as  he  is  useful  to  his 
country. 

And  he  does  feel  that  here,  where  a  man  may  say 
what  he  thinks  and  believe  what  is  right  in  the 
sight  of  his  own  eves,  he  is  safe:  and  that  this  great 
free  people  will  help  him  to  create  out  of  the  serfs  of 
his  own  countr  another  great  and  free  people — the 
United  States  of  Russia. 


A  Haif-Century  ou  the  Stage. — On  the  28th 
of  April,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  London, 
Ellen  Terry  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary'  of  her 
d^but  upon  the  stage.  In  1856  she  had  first  ap- 
peared, in  the  role  of  Mamillius  in  "  The  Winter's 
Tale."  Some  years  ago,  writing  of  this  event  in  The 
New  Review,  she  said: 

"  How  my  young  heart  swelled  with  pride — I  can 
recall  the  sensation  now — when  I  was  told  what  I  had 
to  do!  There  is  something,  I  suppose,  in  a  woman's 
nature  which  always  makes  her  recollect  how  she 
was  dressed  at  any  especially  eventful  moment  of 
her  life,  and  I  can  see  myself,  as  tho  it  were  yesterday, 
in  my  little  red  and  white  coat — very  short — very 
pink  stockings,  and  a  row  of  tight  sausage  curls — 
my  mother  was  always  very  careful  that  they  should 
be  in  perfect  order  and  regularity — clustered  round 
my  head.  A  small  go-cart,  which  it  was  my  duty 
to  drag  about  the  stage,  was  also  a  great  source  of 
pride  and  a  great  trouble  to  me.  My  first  dramatic 
failure  dates  from  that  go-cart.  I  was  told  to  run 
about  with  it  on  the  stage,  and,  while  carrying  out  my 
instructions  with  more  vigor  than  discretion,  tripped 
over  the  handle,  and  down  I  came  on  my  back.  A 
titter  ran  through  the  house,  and  I  lclt  that  my  career 
as  an  actress  was  ruined  forever.  Litter  and  copious 
were  the  tears  I  shed.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
incident  has  materially  altered  the  course  of  my 
life." 

In  accordance  with  her  desire  to  close  her  stage 
career  with  another  Shakespearian  play  a  special 
performance  of  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 
was  arranged,  in  which  she  acted  Mistress  Page.  Of 
the  success  attending  this  performance  the  Boston 
Transcript  on  the  following  day  said: 

Before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  enthusiasts 
began  to  gather  at  the  doors  of  the  pit  and  gallery 
armed  with  stools,  food,  and  books,  to  await  the  eve- 
ning's event.  When  eventually  the  devotion  of  the 
enthusiasts  was  rewarded  by  Miss  Terry's  appearance 
on  the  stage  the  enthusiasm  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed for  long  hours  burst  into  a  storm  of  cheers  and 
clapping.  At  the  end  of  the  performance  Mr.  Tree 
recited  a  laudatory  epilogue  written  by  Louis  Parker, 
to  which  Miss  Terry  replied  in  lines  by  the  same 
writer,  with  prearranged  stage  business,  tho  emotion 
almost  choked  her  words.  Then  the  Playgoers'  Club 
gave  her  a  silver  casket  containing  an  address  in 
tribute  to  her. 

The  tribute  of  her  friends  was  further  expressed 
on  the  following  evening  when  Miss  Terry  rounded 
out  her  fifty  yearsof  Stage  life  by  playing  asmall  part 
in  "Measure  for  Measure"  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre. 
Later  a  "  benefit  matinee"  is  to  be  given  inhcrhonor 
by  all  the  players  of  note  in  London.  "  Her  financial 
resources,"  says  the  Transcript,  "have  diminished 
fast  since  her  parting  with  Irving,  and  since  she  lias 
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made   ventures  of  her  own.' 

tinues: 


The  Transcript    or.- 


It  is  hard  now,  as  she  wrote  rather  pathe  icall/ 
•when  she  was  acting  Alicc-Sit-by-the-Firc  in  Bl  rric's 
play,  to  find  parts  that  suit  her  years.  Playwrights 
do  not  make  pieces  noi  managers  mount  them  foi 
an  actress  of  fifty-eight,  Hence  the  generous  sub- 
scriptions in  England,  where  she  had  a  public  of  long 
memory  and  steady  affection,  to  the  fund  that  will 
place  the  rest  of  her  /ears  beyond  anxiety.  The  elder 
generation  of  playgoers  in  America  has  memories 
of  Miss  Terry  that  seem  as  warm  and  lasting,  but 
her  visits  to  us  have  been  too  short  and  infrequent 
to  ripen  them  into  the  affection  that  Englishmen 
feel  for  her. 


MORE   OR   LESS  PUNGENT. 

A  Mosquito  Lullaby. 

(A  Spring  Song  of  the  Jsrsey  Coast.) 
Hush,  little  skceterbug,  hush  a-bye, 
Mother  will  rock  him,  don't  you  cry! 
I  know  you  are  hungry,  my  little  sweet, 
With  nothing  to  drink  and  so  little  to  eat, 
The  natives  are  tough  and  their  blood  is  thin, 
But  the  city-folks  soon  will  be  rolling  in — 
Hush,  little  buzzer,  go  bye. 

Hush,  little  skeeterbug,  hush  a-bye, 
Think  of  the  summer  time,  just  you  try  I 
Chubby  old  ladies  and  thin  old  boys, 
Plump  little  children  and,  joy  of  joys, 
Fat  little  babies,  all  fresh  and  sweet 
And  juicy  and  lovely  for  you  to  eat! 
Hush,  little  buzzer,  go  bye. 

Hush,  little  skeeterbug,  hush  a-bye, 
Soon  you'll  be  ready  to  buzz  and  fly: 
Daddy  will  sharpen  your  dear  little  bill, 
And  Mother  will  teach  you  to  bite,  she  will! 
Maybe  they  think  we  are  slow  and  dumb, 
But  we're  not  afraid  of  petroleum! 

Hush,  little  buzzer,  go  bye.  — Puck. 


The  Humorist — Drill  Sergeant  (to  awkward 
squad) — "The  bullet  of  our  new  rifle  will  go  right 
through  18  inches  of  solid  wood.  Remember  that, 
you  blockheads!" — Melbourne  Times. 


Sympathetic — Old  Lady—"  What  are  you  cry- 
ing for,  little  boy?" 

Boy — "Please,  mum,  my  brother's  lost' isnew hat." 
Old  Lady — "But  surely,  you  needn't  cry  about  it." 
Boy — "Please,  mum,  I  was  a-wearing  it  when  'e 
lost  it." — Judy. 


A  Kind  Invitation — a  lady  going  from  home 
for  the  day  locked  everything  up  well,  and  for  the 
grocer's  benefit  wrote  on  a  card: 

"All  out.      Don't  leave  anything." 

This  she  stuck  on  the  front  door.     On  her  return 

Latest  and  Greatest  Hamburg-American  Liner 

The  Kaiserin  Auguste-Victoria,  has  a 
Successful  Trial  Trip 

According  to  cable  advices  received  here  by  Mr.  Emil 
L.  Boas,  General  Manager  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line, 
the  greatest  of  all  ocean  liners,  the  Kaiserin  Auguste-Vic- 
toria, arrived  in  Hamburg  recently  after  a  most  successful 
trial  trip,  on  which  a  speed  of  over  19  knots  per  hour  was 
attained. 

The  Kaiserin  Auguste-Victoria,  built  at  the  well-known 
Vulcan  Ship-building  Company,  of  Stettin,  Germany,  is 
a  vessel  ot  25,500  tons  gross  register,  43,000  tons  displace- 
ment, is  over  700  feet  long,  78  feet  beam,  and  has  no  less 
than  eight  decks  above  the  water  line.  Of  these  three  are 
huge  promenade  decks,  on  which  are  located  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  Restaurant,  a  la  carte,  the  Social  Hall,  Smoking 
Rooms,  Palm  Garden,  Gymnasium,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  suites  and  chambers  de  luxe.  Of  the  latter  there  are 
no  less  than  50,  and  most  of  these  have  private  bath  and 
toilet  arrangements.  The  Kaiserin  Auguste-Victoria  will 
accommodate  550  first  class,  300  second  class,  300  third 
class  and  2,300  fourth  class  passengers,  and  will  carry  a 
crew  of  650  officers  and  men. 

The  planning  of  the  interior  of  this  great  ship  has  re- 
ceived unusual  care  and  study.  Years  of  experience,  as 
well  as  suggestions  from  many  experts,  have  enabled  the 
Company's  officials  to  submit  ideas  to  the  designers  and 
decorators  which  have  resulted  in  passenger  accommoda- 
tions, and  in  equipment  and  style  of  decorations  which  will 
astonish  the  traveling  public.  The  interior  work  has  been 
entrusted  to  the  best  known  firms  of  Germany,  England 
and  France.  While  the  Amerika  is  hard  to  surpass,  cable 
advices  report  that  some  of  the  features  of  the  Kaiserin, 
particularly  the  Palm  Garden,  again  show  an  advance  in 
the  interior  equipment  of  great  passenger  steamers. 


WHAT  makes  the  investment  phase  of  life 
insurance  so  attractive?  It's  the  "coming- 
back-to-you  "  idea,  appealing  to  the  selfish 
side  of  man's  nature. 

Getting-your-money-back  isastrong  inducement. 

But  that  isn't  life  insurance's  real  purpose. 

Eagerness  for  investment  inclines  men  to  take 
on  more  insurance  than  they  can  carry.  Which  is  very 
wrong,  very  unwise .      That's  the  fault. 

Real  insurance  is  protection  assured  to  those 
who  are  dependent  on  you.  It  isn't  a  gamble;  it's  a 
sacred  duty. 

Insurance-for-investment  has  its  place  of  course. 
But  it's  something  the  salaried  man  can't  always  afford 
and  should  think  twice  about. 

I'd  rather  you'd  think  of  the  real,  the  protection 
side  of  insurance.  It's  the  simplest,  safest,  cheapest 
security  in  the  world  for  the  man-on-the-pay-roll. 

Write  me.  I  want  to  hear  from  salary  earners. 
I  like  to  have  them  put  questions  to  me.  I  feel  that 
I'm  here  to  answer  them.  You  know  what  your  in- 
come is.  I  know  insurance.  I'll  point  out  to  you 
what  you  ought  to  have  and  show  you  why. 

For  the  sake  of  getting  protection-for-the-family 
taken  care  of,  sit  down  and  open  correspondence  with 
me  direct.  I  will  answer  you  promptly  and  plainly 
and  to  the  point. 


PRESIDENT 


Washington  Life  Insurance  Company 
139  Broadway,  New  York 


6% 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


6% 


First  Mortgage  Farm 

Loans  drawing  six  per  cent.     Amply 

secured 

All  papers  and  titles  passed  upon  by  respon- 
sible attorneys  and  legal  opinion  furnished 
with  each  loan. 

A  safe  and  satisfactory  avenue  for  profit- 
able investment  of  surplus  and  trust  funds.  , 

Address 


P.  E.  BYRNE 


P.  O.  Box  124 


Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 


Refer  by  permission  to 

Bismarck  Bank,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
American  National  Bank,  Helena,  Montana. 


n  PATENTS  that  PROTECT— 

Our  3  books  for  I  oven  tors  mailed  on  recaipt  of  6cts.  stamps 

R.S.&  A.  B.LACEY,  Washington,  D.C.       Estab.  1869. 


ARE  YOUR  CHILDREN  HEALTHY? 


Brings  children 
home    happy, 
hungry  and 
healthfully 
tired. 


for  catalogue. 


AN  "IRISH  MAIL"  car  will 

give  healtf  ulh  exercise  to  arms, 

legs,   back,    lungs,    shoulders, 

wrists,  ankles,  hands,  and  feet. 

The  car  that's  geared  for 

speed.    Fun  all  day  and 

spills  impossible.  At  your 

dealers,   or    direct   at 

lowest  factory  prices. 

HILL-STAMIARD  MFC.  CO. 
62  Irish  Mail  Avenue, 
Anderson,  Indiana 


$100— $500— $1000    FIRST  MORTGAGE 

GOLD  BONDS 

Redeemable  on  Demand 

Principal  ond  Interest  Guaranteed. 

11  III  II    FOR  BOOKLET. 
NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  REALTY  CO. 
(Capital  and  Surplus,  $500.COO.  ) 
Suite  N,  1133  Broadway,  New  York. 
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lfe§  CECILIAN 


New  Sfyle  Primary  and 
Secondary  Pneumatics 
and  Wind  Chest-made 
all  of  Metal  and  in! 
one  piece. 


he  only  piano-player  wkose  meckon- 
m  ism  ivS  mode  of  mef al  instead  of 
wood.  ej\a  leeifker 

In  every  Piano-Player  there  are  65  primary  and  65  secondary  pneumatics,  or 
bellows.  (See  illustrations  at  bottom  of  page.)  These  130  pneumatics  operate 
the  wooden  fingers  which  strike  the  keys  of  the  piano. 

In  all  Piano-Players  except  the  Cecilian  these  pneumatics  are  made 
of  wood  and  leather,  and  the  constant  changes  in  the  weather  from  hot  to  cold,  from 
wet  to  dry,  etc.,  cause  them  sooner  or  later  to  split  or  leak,  and  then  the  Player 
must  be  repaired.      Ask  the  man  who  owns  one  if  this  is  not  so. 

In  the  Cecilian  Piano-Player  the  primary  and  secondary  pneumatics,  and  also  the 
wind-chest,  are  built  of  thin  steel,  brass  and  phosphor  bronze,  and  consequently  are 
never  affected  by  atmospheric  or  climatic  changes  of  any  kind,  and  practically  do 
away  with  all  necessity  for  repairs. 

Furthermore,  the  Metal  Action  of  the  Cecilian  enables  it  to  give  a  more  perfect 
musical  performance  than  anything  heretofore  accomplished  by  any  Piano-Player. 

The  Metal  Action  is  now  put  into  the  Cecilian  (cabinet)  Piano-Player,  the 
Sohmer-Cecilian,  and  the  Farrand-Cecilian  pianos. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 

■■--•       '  I..  ■  ■  1        .i     .  1  ....^ 


OLD  STYLE 

PRIMARY  PNEUMATIC 

MADE  OF  WOOD  AND  LEATHER 


THE 

FARRAND 

COMPANY 

DETROIT, 
MICH. 

!_    London,  Eng.    n 
II    Paris,  France     I 

si 

I    M 

A,.    ..    ..  ■    -  ,     /St- 


>LD   STYLE 

JECONDARY     PNEUMATIC 
MADE  OF  WOOD  AND    LEATHER. 


WHEEL    CHAIRS 

We  make  a  complete  line  of  Inval  id 
Rolling  and  Self-propelling  Chairs. 
and  sell  direct  from  factory  at 
WHOLESALE  PRICES.  75  stylos  to 
select  from.  We  im.\  freight  and  sell 
on  :»0   HAYS'  TRIAL. 

Liberal  discounts  allowed  to  nl]  send- 
ing for  FREE  Catalogue  NOW. 
i.(il[|n>\    MFG.    CO. 

",.17   Madison  Ave,  Toledo*  Ohio 


Burglar  Proof 


This  key  locks  any  di « ir 
In  the  house,  so  thai  it  is. just  impossible  to  pick  the 
lock,  or  unlock  the  door  from  the  outside.  Agents 
wanted.  Everybody  needs  them.  15c.  2  for  25c. 
6  for  50c.  fin  coin  i  postpaid. 

KEY  LOCK  CO.  Box  451  West  Allis,  Wis. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 

Wood  Rollers      Tia  Rollers 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line — always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata- 
logue sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."    Address 

The  Hehlbarh  Saddle  Co.,  101  Chambers  St.,  New  York 

Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


home  she  found  her  house  ransacked  and  all  her 
choicest  possessions  gone.  To  the  card  on  the  door 
was  added- 

"Thanks;  we  haven't  left  much." — Sacred  Heart 
Review. 


Legal  Repartee. — Lawyer — "  I  say,  doctor, 
why  are  you  always  running  us  lawyers  down? " 

Doctor  (dryly) — "Well,  your  profession  doesn't 
make  angels  of  men,  does  it?" 

Lawyer — "Why,  no;  you  certainly  have  tl.e 
advantage  of  us  there,  doctor." — Illustrated  Bits. 


Involved  Yooiferosity. — "Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,"  erupted  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  address- 
ing the  twelve  Arkansas  peers  who  were  sitting  in 
judgment  and  on  their  respective  shoulder-blades, 
in  a  damage  suit  against  a  grasping  corporation  for 
killing  a  cow.  "If  the  train  had  been  running  as 
slow  as  it  should  have  been  ran,  if  the  bell  had  been 
rung  as  it  ort  to  have  been  rang,  or  the  whistle  had 
been  blown  as  it  should  have  been  blew,  none  of  which 
was  did,  the  cow  would  not  have  been  injured  when 
she  was  killed!" — Puck. 


A  Start. — "So  you  will  make  a  dash  for  the  North 
Pole  by  airship.      Have  you  the  ship  yet?" 
"No-o,  not  exactly." 

"How  far  along  are  your  preparations?" 
"We  have  the  air." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Maid  Marion. — John  Kendrick  Bangs  tells  this 
story  on  himself:  His  friend,  Mr.  Marion  Verdery, 
who  is  president  of  the  Southern  Society  of  New 
York,  had  asked  him  to  speak  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  society,  and  Mr.  Bangs  had  accepted.  But 
on  the  evening  of  the  dinner  he  was  too  ill  to  go  out, 
so  he  telegraphed  his  apologies  to  Mr.  Verdery  at 
Delmonico's.  Late  that  night  Mr.  Bangs 's  telephone 
rang.  Mrs.  Bangs  went  to  the  receiver  and  was  told 
that  a  telegram  had  just  been  received  for  her  hus- 
band. She  asked  to  have  it  read  off,  but  the  lady 
at  the  other  end  refused,  saying  that  the  message  was 
to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Bangs  personally,  and,  tho 
told  of  Mr.  Bangs's  illness,  stuck  to  her  decision.  So 
the  invalid  put  on  a  wrapper  and  struggled  down  to 
the  receiver. 

"In  answer  to  your  telegram  to  Delmonico's," 
said  the  astute  hello-girl,  "the  clerk  telegraphs  back 
that  there  is  no  lady  of  that  name  in  the  house." — 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Stained  Glass. — Mrs.  Justgott  Hbrmunn — "My 
new  home  has  stained  glass  in  all  the  windows." 

Mrs.  Notyet  Butsoon — "Now,  that's  too  bad. 
Can't  you  find  something  that'll  take  it  out?" — 
Cleveland  Leader. 


A  Reasonable  Request. — Willie — "Papa,  if  I 
was  twins  would  you  buy  the  other  boy  a  banana, 
too?" 

Papa — "Certainly,  my  son." 

Willie — "Well,  papa,  you  surely  ain't  going  to 
cheat  me  out  of  another  banana  just  'cause  I'm  all  in 
one  piece." — Judge. 


Caught.—"  I  could  die  for  you  !  "  he  cried. 
"  You  don't  say,''  retorted  the  girl,  indifferently. 
"  And,"  he  continued, "  my  life  is  insured  for  $25,000." 
"lam  yours  !"  she  cried,  "till   death."—  Philadel- 
phia Press. 


Too  Busy  to  Work. — "  Well  then,  it  is  arranged. 
Come  round  to-morrow  morning  and  I  will  start  you 
in  your  new  duties. 

"To-morrow?     Impossible." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  I  am  going  to  take  part  in  a  great  parade 
of  the  unemployed." — Translated  from  Le  Rire  for 
The    Literary    Digest. 


.Something  in  a  Name. — A  widow  named 
Huggins  has  sued  a  New  York  man  for  breach  of 
promise;  isn't  it  contributory  negligence  for  a  widow 
to  have  a  name  like  that? — Houston  Chronicle. 
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WHERE  DOES 
UR  MONEY 
GO? 


A  systematic  record   of  personal  and  household 
accounts  will  tell  you. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  CASH  BOOK 

records  what  you  spend  and  how.  Keeps  accurate 
record  of  investments  and  returns  therefrom  and 
teaches  economy  by  showing  where  you  can  curtail. 

YOU   CANNOT    SAVE    SYSTEMATICALLY    UNTIL 
YOU  GUARD  YOUR  EXPENDITURES. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  CASH  BOOK  is  simple  and 
complete  and  the  best  device  of  its  kind  ever  sold. 
A  handsome,  loose  leaf,  leather  bound  book,  size 
tikjxllH  inches,  for  #2.00,  or  with  cloth  binding  for 
Jfi.oo,  charges  prepaid.  Additional  sheets  25c  "x 
dozen,  to  insert  as  desired. 

Ask  your  dealer  for   the  Automatic  Cash  Bob 
If  he  will  not  furnish  it,  we  will. 

ORDER  TO-DAY.  Yon  take  absolutely  no  risk 
as  we  pay  all  charges  and  will  instantly  refund 
your  money  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 

Further  information  upon  request. 

W.  A.  MARSH 

816  Col.  Savings  and  Trust  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


FACSIMILE 


SEE  THAT  CLIP  ? 

THE  NIAGARA  CLIP  holds  se- 
curely from  the  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  ui>  to  '4  in.  in  thickness, 
and  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
Better  than  pins  for  filing  letters, 
records,  cards,  etc.   Avoid  unsightly 

Einholes  in  attaching  second  letters, 
usiness  cards,  checks,  drafts,  in- 
voices, etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  100 
especially  for  desk  convenience. 
Sample  box  15  cents,  postpaid. 

'  NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


JH 


.  P.  ENGINE  ONLY 
develops  nearly  3 

Reversible  engine.  Jump  spark 
Perfect  lubrication.  Crank  -Shaft, 
drop  forged  steel.      Con- 
necting rod,  bronze.   Pis- 
tons   ground    to  fit.      All 
bearings    either   bronze  or  best 
babbitt.  Best  material  and  work- 
manship throughout.    Get  prices 
onl^  4  and  7  H.  P.  Engines. 

GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY. 


Dept.    17 
Detroit,ffieh.tr.9.A 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE 

NECK  AND  ARMS 

Instantly  Removed  Without  Injury 

to  the  Most  Delicate  Skin. 
In  compounding  an  incomplete  mix- 
ture was  accidentally  spilled  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing 
afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the 
hair  was  completely  removed.  We 
i  named  the  new  discovery 

"MODENE" 

Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  by  magto 
IT  CANNOT  FAIL,  Modene  supersedes  electrolysis.  Used  by 
people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  its 
merits.  Modene  sent  by  mail  in  safety  mailing  cases  on  receipt 
of  $1.00  per  bottle.     Postage  stamps  taken.    Address 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  520  Cincinnati,  0- 


The  GLENWOOD 
SANITARIUM 

DANS VI LIE,  NJft2 


EEXCtUSlVELY  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
P  I  LE  PS  Y 

"  FACILITIES   <\ND  LOCATION  UNSURPASSED.      TERJ1S  MODERATE 
JW.Wberr^.M.S.ff  ^.Superintendent.  Brochure  sent  on  application 


100  °/o  Stock  Free  with  5  per  cent,  gold  bonds  guar- 
anteed by  \.  Y.  City  Bonds.  Safer  than  Jlouey  in  Bank,  Ideal 
investments.  Business  Established  8  Years.  Easy  pay- 
ments.    Prospectus  free.     Agents  wanted. 

C.  WYANT    764  8PITZER,  TOLEDO,  O. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

May   5,     Czar   Nicholas,   in   hi  .  0 1 

,,1  Count  Willi',  ri  iigna1  ion  aa  Premiei . 

the  Counl   foi   his    is  to  Ru    ia,  es] 

mentioning  his  success  in  the  new  loan. 

\i,i  ■  6      Frem  h  ele<  i a  pass  off  quietly,  result  ins 

in  few  changes  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ind 
ci  msei  [uently  little  altera  I  ion  in  the  respective 
strengths  of  the  various  parties. 

A  bomb  thrown  at  Admiral  Dubasoff,  Go 
General  of  Moscow,  kills  his  aide,  the  coachman, 

two  soldiers,  and   the  assassin,  but  the  Admiral 

escapes  with  slight  injuries. 

May  7.— The  Czar  issues  the  "Fundamental  Law" 
almost  in  its  original  and  unpopular  form. 
The  names  of  the  new  Ministers  are  published. 
Riots  grow  out  of  excitement  arising  from  elec- 
tions in  Guadeloupe;  a  number  of  houses  are 
sacked,  and  an  American  war-ship  is  sent  from 
Santo  Domingo  to  the  island. 

May  8. — The  Chinese  customs  report  for  1905 
shows  a  large  increase  in  American  imports  and 
indicates  a  decadence  of  the  boycott  imposed 
upon  American  goods. 
Order  is  restored  in  Guadeloupe  and  foreign  war- 
ships are  withdrawn. 

May  9. — The  Russian  Czar  and  the  royal  family 
arrive  at  Peterhof,  on  their  way  to  the  Winter 
Palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  they  will  receive 
the  members  of  the  new  Douma. 

May  10. — The  Czar  opens  the  national  Parliament 
in  thejWinter  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony.  In  a  three  minute  speech 
from  the  throne  he  renews  his  pledges  and  asks 
for  the  cooperation  of  Parliament  in  securing 
the  regeneration  of  the  country.  The^  speech 
is  received  coldly  by  members  of  the  "Lower 
House,"  but  is  loudly  applauded  by  the  nobility. 


Domestic. 

May  4. — President  Roosevelt's  special  message 
on  oil  transportation,  together  with  the  report 
of  Commissioner  Garfield  on  his  investigation, 
is  read  in  Congress. 

May  5. — Announcement  is  made  in  the  anthra- 
cite region  that  there  is  to  be  no  strike  of  miners. 
John  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  recommends  that  the  men 
return  to  work  on  the  old  terms. 
The  report  of  the  committee  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  recent  Kearsarge  disaster  fails  to 
hold  any  one  responsible,  attributing  the  ex- 
plosion to  circumstances  not  readily  foreseen. 

May  6. — Estimates  place  the  miners'  loss  through 
the  suspension  of  activity  in  the  anthracite 
fields  at  about  $10,000,000 

May  7.-— The  House  of  Representatives  honors 
Speaker  Cannon  in  the  observance  of  his  seven- 
tieth birthday. 
Chancellor  Day,  of  Syracuse  University,  gives  to 
the  press  a  long  letter  in  which  he  arraigns 
President  Roosevelt  for  his  attack  upon  Stand- 
ard Oil. 
An  anti-pass  amendment  to  the  Railroad-Rate 
bill  is  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

May  8. — Secretary  Taft  asks  Congress  for  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the  relief 
of  San  Francisco. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  San  Francisco  accepts 
S  100,000  from  Canadian  donors. 

The  Lick  Observatory  has  recorded  twenty-five 
earthquake  shocks  since  the  great  one  of  April 
18th. 

Attorneys  for  Dowie  and  Voliva  decide  to  let 
the  affairs  of  Zion  City  be  administered  tem- 
porarily by  a  committee  of  three,  one  to  be 
selected  by  Dowie,  one  by  Voliva,  and  a  third 
by  the  court. 

April  9. — Attorney-General  Moody  issues  a  state- 
ment announcing  the  commencement  of  a  suit 
by  the  Government  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  of  Indiana  to  secure  an  injunction  against 
the  Drug  Trust. 

District  Attorney  Moran,  of  Boston,  announces 
his  intention  of  calling  the  entire  Massachusetts 
Legislature  before  the  grand  jury  to  answer 
charges  of  bribery  arising  from  the  recent  defeat 
of  the  anti-bucket-shop  bill. 

May  10. — Witnesses  in  the  oil  inquiry  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  at  Chicago  testify- 
that  agents,  under  instruction,  bribed  railroad 
men  and  employees  of  competing  companies  to 
gain  information  regarding  the  business  of  inde- 
pendent companies. 

Chancellor  Day,  of  Syracuse  University,  renews 
his  attack  upon  President  Roosevelt  for  his  Oil - 
Trust  message,  and  terms  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent "anarchy." 

Secretary  Taft  announces  that  he  will  receive 
foreign  contributions  for  California  earthquake 
sufferers,  sent  to  him  as  president  of  the  Red 
Cross   Society. 


Few  probably  have 
any  idea  of  how  much 
of  the  comfort  of  lamps 
is  lost  from  using  wrong 
chimneys. 

Several  dollars  a  year 
are  lost  in  a  single 
family  just  irom  having 
chimneys  that  break. 

Macbeth's  chimneys 
never  break,  except 
from  accident  —  and 
they  fit.  They  make 
the  lamp  smell  less, 
smoke  less;  but  get 
the  right  chimney  for 
your  lamp. 

Let  me  send  you  my 

Index      to      Chimneys, 

which     tells    all    about 

it  —  it's  free.      Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


TfeOxygenDoesIt 


Oxygen  constitutes  one-half  of  the  earth. 

Oxygen  is  essential  to  human,  but  fatal  to  germ 
life. 

Oxygen  is  nature's  antiseptic. 
Oxygen  is  nature's  purifier  and  deodorizer. 
Oxygen  is  nature's  bleaching  agent. 
Oxygen  is  the  only  substance  that  will  whiten 
teeth  without  injury. 

Oxygen  is  contained    in  but    one  dentifrice. 


IhcuxygenTbothPmwler 


Use  Calox  and  keep  your   teeth 
white  and  free  from    decay 


A  sample  sufficient  for  several  days' 
trial  sent  free  to  every  applicant. 


Of  all  druggists  or  by  mail  prepaid  for  25  cts. 
McKESSON  &  R0BBINS,  95  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Climates  wear  out.  Smokes,  Sprays,  or  any  single  medicine  relieve 
only  temporarily.  Our  CONSTITUTIONAL  treatment,  founded 
1883,  is  for  permanently  eliminating  the  CAUSE  of  Asthma  and  Hay 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attacks  will  not  return.  Write 
for  BOOK  25  A,  containing  reports  of  many  illustrative  cases  to 
prove  this.     Mailed  FREE.     P.  HAROLD  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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THE  TEXICOGRAPHERS 
^   gASYQiAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standurd 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"W.  W.  B.,"  Mexico. — "Please  give  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  Gambrinus .  Is  the  'i'  long  or  short 
or  has  it  the  sound  of  'ee'?" 

The  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  is  Gam- 
bri'nus,  i  as  in  eye. 


Anoka,  Minn. — "What  is  meant  by  the 
Is  it  denned  in  the  Standard  Diction- 


"O.  D.," 

Michelade? 
ary?" 

It  is  a  French  term  and  is  the  name  under  which 
a  massacre  of  Catholics  by  Protestants,  at  Nimes,  in 
1567,  is  known.  It  is  so  called  because  it  occurred 
on  St.  Michael's  (St.  Michel)  Day.  The  term,  being 
pure  French,  is  not  included  in  the  [Standard  Dic- 
tionary. 

"S.  C.  P.,"  Leesburg,  Va. — "Please  give  me  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  decollete.  Is  this  word 
anglicized? " 

Day"kol"tay' .  The  second  e  is  the  French  "e 
mute,"  and  is  so  slightly  pronounced  as  simply  to 
give  a  slight  roll  to  the  preceding  /,  so  it  is  better 
omitted  entirely  by  all  not  familiar  with  French. 
The  word  is  hardly  anglicized  as  yet,  but  undoubted- 
ly will  eventually  be  so,  for  our  English  equivalents 
of  it  are  awkward. 

"W.  A.  K.,"  Trinidad,  Col. — "What  is  the  specific 
meaning  and  derivation  of  the  expression  belling  the 
child' •• 

We  know  of  no  such  expression.  To  bell  the  cat 
refers  to  the  old  fable  of  the  mice  who  suggested  that 
they  should  place  a  bell  on  the  cat  as  a  measure  of 
safety  from  its  depredations;  but  the  difficulty  arose 
as  to  who  was  to  "bell  the  cat."  Hence  the  phrase 
is  used  to  designate  a  hazardous  undertaking. 

"J.  S.  C,"  Asheville,  N.  C. — "Will  you  please  give 
the  derivation  of  North  Carolina?" 

The  term  Carolina  was  first  applied  by  the  French, 
in  honor  of  their  King,  Charles  IX.,  to  Landonniere's 
fort  on  the  St.  John's  River.  In  1630  Charles  I.  of 
England  granted  the  country'  between  310  and  36°  to 
Sir  Robert  Heath,  under  the  name  of  Carolina. 
Carolina  is  derived  from  Carolus,  the  Latin  for 
Charles. 

"M.  T.  J.,"  New  York. — "Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  following  sentences, 
similar  in  construction,  but  differing  in  the  use  of  the 
infinitive?  'The  only  criticism  to  be  passed  on  this 
decision  is  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  announce 
it  sooner;'  'The  New  York  Evening  Post,  thinks  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  have  brought  Longman's 
into  line.'" 

The  first  sentence  quoted  is  an  example  of  the 
infinitive  in  the  present  tense;  the  second  of  the  per- 
fect. The  infinitive  mood  has  no  other  tense. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  infinitive  perfect  should  follow  a 
construction  in  a  perfect  tense  in  the  principal  clause. 
This  construction,  however,  often  has  a  stilted  sound, 
and  usage  sanctions  tin-  use  of  the  simple  infinitive, 

"W.  S.  B.,"  Breward,  N.  C— "Kindly  explain 
why  Tennyson  in  the  following  verse,  the  first  of  the 
prelude  to  'In  Memoriam,'  uses  the  word  'that' 
instead  of  'who.'  It  appeal  i"  me  to  be  inelegant 
as  well  as  ungrammatical. 

'Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  Thy  face, 
By  faith  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 
Believing  when  we  can  not  prove."' 
In    this  case  Tennyson  probablj  used  that  to  avoid 
what  seems   to  us   the  inelegant  repetition  of  who. 
It  is  strictly  grammatical. 


BUFFALO 

Lithia  Water 

Has    Been    Before    the    Public    for 
Thirty-three  Years 


In  the    Experience    of   the    Following   Physicians 
Has  a  Pronounced  Value  in  the  Treatment  of 


It 


Brijrht's  Disease  (  Alfred  l.  Loomis 

0  \  L.   Potter,  John  V 


and 

Albuminuria  of 
Pregnancy 


J.  Marion  Sims,  Samuel  O. 
Shoemaker,  Graeme  M. 
J  Hammond,  Wm,  H.  Drummond,  I.  N.  Love, 
\  G.  Halsted  Boyland,  Cyrus  Edson,  J.  Allison 
j  Hodges,  George  W.  Miltenberger,  J.  Page 
v.  Massie  and  Geo.  Ben  Johnston. 


Uric  Acid  Troubles 

and 

Inflammation   of 
the  Bladder 


Roberts  Bartholow,  Jas.  K.  Cook,  Hunter 
McGuire,  John  T.  Metcalf,  Frank  Woodbury, 
Alex.  B.  Mott,  Chas.  B.  Nancrede,  Nathan 
S  Davis,  Jr.,  Jas.  L.  Cabell,  P.  B.  Barringer, 
A.  F.  A.  King,  T.  Griswold  Comstock,  Jos. 
Holt  and  Giuseppe  Lapponi. 

Medical  Testimony  Upon  Request  to  the 

Proprietor,  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Virginia. 

For  Sale  by  the  General  Drug  and  Mineral  Water  Trade. 
Hotel  at  Springs  opens  June  15th. 
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The  Springfield  Republican:  It  is' a  clear  and  well-ordered  compendium  of  what  has  been  heretofore 
scattered  and  voluminous  literature  on  the  subject  of  communistic  experiments  in  America.  ...  It  is  a  serious  and 
important  work. 

History  of  Socialism  in  the  United  States 

A  complete  account  of  the  origin,  development,  and  present  status  of  socialistic  move- 
ments throughout  the  United  States,  indispensable  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  socialism 
as  it  exists  in  this  country.     By  Morris  Hillquit. 

Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune :  Every  position  1  Tfie  Watchman,  Boston:  It  is  exceedingly  timely 
taken  has  behind  it  the  authority  of  facts  an  J  figures.  and  valuable. 

The  Philadelphia  Item:  It  is  a  work  of  extensive  I  The  Washington  Evening  Star:  An  intelligent 
scope  and  sociological  as  well  as  historical  value.  |  and  well-written  record  of  a  popular  movement. 

12mo,  Cloth.  371  Peige-s.    $1.50  Net;    by  Ma.il.  $1.67 

FUNK  <&  WAGNALLS   COMPANY.  Pubs..  New  York 


Magically  Appealing  Irish  Ldbe  Stories 

Bhe  PASSIONATE  HEARTS 

By  ANNA  MACMANUS 


12mo,  75  cents,  postpaid. 


Beautiful,  throbbing,  full  of  novelty,  humor, 
tenderness,  passion,  and  tragedy  are  these 
stories.  These  tales  of  gallant,  poetic  Irish- 
men and  blue-eyed  Colleens  are  "  instinct 
with  beauty,"  says  the  Glasgow  Herald. 
FUNK  &  WAGNAJLXS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


KING  LEOPOLD'S  KULE  IN  AFRICA.  A  de- 
tailed and  circumstantial  indictment  of  Belgian  misrule 
in  the  Congo  State,  by  Edmind  I).  Morel,  author  of 
"Affairs  in  West  Africa,"  ;tc.  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated 
with  2h  half-tones  and  2  maps,  490  pages.  #3-75.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


The  Lost 


l6mo.  cloth,  75c. 


WEDDlNGrRING 

Heart-to-heart    talks    on 
marriage  and  its  pitfalls. 
By  Hev.  Cortland  Myers. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  .  l*ubs.,  N.  Y. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE     DAY. 

THE   ROOSEVELT-CHANDLER   VERACITY 

DISPUTE. 

THE  Chandler  episode  in  the  Kate-bill  fight  has  been  referred 
to  as  "  a  tempest  in  a  teapot."  But  judging  by  the  flood  of 
newspaper  comment  evoked  by  ex- Senator  Chandler's  unhappy 
mediation  and  the  subsequent  controversy,  the  country  is  very  far 
from  regarding  the  matter  lightly.  To  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent papers  of  the  country,  whether  independent  or  partizan,  it  is 
a  source  of  regret  that  the  Chief  Executive  should  have  permitted 
a  question  of  veracity  to  arise  between  him  and  another.  Many, 
of  course,  explain  the  fact  by  his  impulsive  habit  of  speaking  un- 
guardedly, and  few  deny  him  sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose. 
Not  a  few  papers  view  the  whole  incident  as  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Democrats  to  "put  the  President  in  a  hole  "  and  to 
make  political  capital  from  the  episode.  But  the  note  of  regret  is 
all-pervading.  "All,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind .), 
'•  all  the  harsh  descriptions  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  recent  course  have 
simply  led  to  a  public  appreciation  of  the  President's  real  nature 
as  it  has  long  been  known  to  many  in  private.  .  .  .  He  pursues 
his  object  with  incessant  and  vehement  argument,  a  large  part  of 
which  it  is  charitable  to  suppose  he  instantly  forgets."  At  bottom, 
The  Post  concludes,  it  is  a  question  of  psychology  rather  than  a 
moral  problem  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  offers. 

So  tensely  has  the  public's  attention  fixed  upon  this  controversy 
that  when  the  Rate  bill  finally  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  71 
to  3  (Morgan,  Pettus,  and  Foraker  voting  against  it;  scarcely  so 
much  as  a  funeral  note  was  heard.  It  was  provided  originally  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  fix  rates  which  in  its  judgment 
should  be  just  and  reasonable.  But  the  words  "in  its  judgment" 
were  finally  stricken  out,  and,  as  the  President  expresses  himself 
as  satisfied,  he  has  obviously  receded  from  the  Allison  amendment. 
The  bill  is  thus  of  the  "  broad-review  "  order.  It  now  returns  to 
the  House  for  agreement  to  the  Senate  amendments. 

To  return  to  the  veracity  business,  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.), 
as  well  as  other  papers,  thinks  the  President's  characterization  of 
the  report  concerning  the  Executive's  attitude  toward  Messrs. 
Foraker,  Knox,  and  Spooner  as  a  deliberate  and  unqualified  false- 
hood "  leaves  the  issue  a  simple  question  of  veracity  which  will  be 
determined  by  every  partizan  according  to  his  bias."  The  ques- 
tions at  issue  were,  first,  that  the  President  said  he  "was  asked  to 
see"  ex-Senator  Chandler,  who  could  speak  for  Senator  Tillman, 
while  Mr.  Tillman  denies  that  he  sent  any  one  to  the  President; 
and,  second,  that  according  to  Mr.  Chandler,  the  President  said 
he  was  at  a  disagreement  with  Senators  Knox,  Spooner,  and  For- 
aker because  they  "  were  trying  to  injure  or  defeat  the  Rate  bill  by 
ingenious  constitutional  arguments."     When  Senator  Lodge  heard 


this  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  he  promptly  called  up  the  President 

by  telephone,  and  the  President  hotly  branded  the  Knox  Spooner- 
Foraker  statement  as  a  "deliberate  and  unqualified  falsehood." 
Later  the  President  wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Allison  telling, 
among  other  things,  of  his  numerous  interviews  with  Mr.  Chan- 
dler as  spokesman  for  Mr.  Tillman,  and  of  interviews  between  Sen- 
ators Tillman  and  Bailey  and  Attorney-General  Moody  on  behalf 
of  the  President.  One  Democratic  Senator  jocularly  remarked, 
when  he  saw  this  long  and  carefully  worded  statement,  that  it 
could  have  been  written  only  by  Alton  B.  Parker.  The  whole 
trouble  was  precipitated  because  the  President,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Democrats,  deserted  them  after  making  them  espouse  his 
cause.     "  All  in  all,"  says  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Uem.), 


EX-SENATOR   CHANDLER, 

Who  fared  but  ill  as  a  diplomat. 

"it  is  the  most 'un-Rooseveltian  '  chapter  in  Roosevelt's  official 
life."  Many  papers,  asfor  instance  the  New  York  Titties  (Dem.), 
object  to  the  Presidents  going  across  party  lines,  because  "  few 
Presidents  have  profited  by  appealing  to  the  opposition  against  the 
recalcitrants  of  their  own  party."  As  to  the  President's  branding 
of  ex-Senator  Chandler's  statement,  The  Titties  thinks :  "  To  call 
a  man  a  liar  who  is  not  present  and  whom  you  have  no  intention 
of  fighting  is  to  do  nothing  but  exhibit  that  inability  of  self-control 
which  belongs  to  the  savage  state  of  human  evolution."  And  even 
the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  warns  the  President  against  fur- 
ther "  playing  with  edged  tools,"  that  is,  Democratic  Senators. 
But  for  all  that,  there  is  a  mighty  chorus  of  opinion  in  defense 
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of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  To  the  Kansas  City  Star  (Ind.)  Chan- 
dler, who  lost  his  seat  in  the  Senate  through  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad,  who  hates  the  "conservative"  Republican  Senators,  and 
who  has  long  "nursed  a  righteous  grudge  "  against  railway  corpo- 
rations, is  the  only  "dark  object  in  the  woodpile."  And  if  we 
would  be  fair  to  the  President,  points  out  the  Indianapolis  Xews 
(Ind.1).  "  we  must  remember  the  sort  of  men  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal,"  and  that  the  Senate,  which  was  at  heart  against  the  Rate 
bill,  "hates  the  President."  In  the  opinion  of  the  Pittsburg  Ga- 
zette Times  (Rep.)  Mr.  Tillman's  digression  "  smacked  of  a  be- 
trayal of  confidence  between  gentlemen  and  had  all  the  earmarks 
of  a  Machiavellian  plot  to  raise  questions  of  personal  veracity  and 
disturb  the  peace."  The  entire  business,  believes  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  "furnishes  no  evidence  of  duplicity  or  in- 
trigue or  intentional  deception  of  anybody.  ...  It  has  been  a 
prolific  source  of  misunderstanding,  but  in  fairness  to  the  Presi- 
dent we  must  say  that  we  see  nothing  worse  in  it  than  blundering." 
It  will  take  "  far  more  than  the  combined  efforts  of  Chandler, 
Tillman,  and  Bailey,"  thinks  the  Boston  Journal  (Rep.),  to  unset- 
tle the  "  very  definite  conviction  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  hon- 
est." The  Democrats,  thinks  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Rep.), 
"had  hoped  to  get  Democratic  advantage  out  of  a  clash  between 
the  President  and  his  party  which  did  not  come,"  and  the  New 
York  Sun  concludes : 

"What  is  obvious  in  the  hubbub  is  the  determination  of  the 
Democrats  to  put  the  President  in  a  hole,  if  asseveration  and 
abuse  can  do  it.  They  deal  in  half-truths  and  assumptions,  and 
nothing  is  more  in  evidence  than  their  coaching  of  Mr.  Tillman, 
lest  by  saying  too  much  the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire.  If  they  can  not 
make  any  political  capital  out  of  the  Rate  bill  they  are  bound  to 
take  a  fall  out  of  the  President.  It  is  a  game  they  have  played  a 
long  while  without  scoring,  and  they  are  losing  at  it  again." 


SECRETARY  SHAW'S  COLD-WATER   POURING. 

WHAT  stellar  influences  were  at  work  when  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Leslie  M.  Shaw  was  addressing  the  graduates 
of  the  revenue-cutter  instruction  school  at  Arundel  Cove  no  paper 
would  hazard  a  guess.  The  onl>  explanation  that  the  newspapers 
can  fall  back  upon  is  that  Mr.  Shaw  could  not  have  been  correctly 
reported.  And  yet,  at  this  writing,  we  have  heard  of  no  dis- 
claimer of  the  Secretary 's  remarkable  speech.     After  indicating 


that  the  Government  departments  are  merely  so  many  havens  for 
idlers,  Mr.  Shaw  went  on  : 

"  The  ladder  at  the  bottom  of  which  you  stand  is  not  very  tall. 
The  old  saying  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top  for  all  ap- 
plies to  it  as  well  as  to  any  other.  The  ladders  in  the  Government 
offices  are  too  short  in  all  cases. 

"  I  want  to  sympathize  with  you  young  men  on  one  point  and 
congratulate  you  at  the  same  time.  You  have  certainly  succeeded 
in  getting  into  an  easy  place.  There  may  not  be  many  opportu- 
nities in  the  Revenue-cutter  Service  for  big  work,  but  you  want  to 
be  ready  to  meet  them  when  they  do  occur.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  war  only  two  opportunities  for  distinction  came  to  rev- 
enue officers,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  both  were  grasped. 

"  Along  the  line  of  an  easy  job  keep  in  mind  that  the  world  owes 
you  a  living,  and  while  you  are  about  collecting  it  you  might  as 
well  see  to  it  that  it  is  a  good  one. 

"There  is  one  more  thing  I  want  to  warn  you  about.  There  is 
nothing  that  will  take  the  native  capacity  out  of  men  so  quick  as 
employment  in  the  army  or  navy.  If  I  want  to  make  a  preacher 
out  of  a  man  I  would  send  him  to  West  Point.  It  is  the  best 
school  on  earth. 

"But  there  is  one  branch  of  the  Government  service — I  won't 
say  which — if  a  man  has  a  good  idea,  they  court-martial  him. 
After  he  has  suppressed  his  ideas  for  two  or  three  years  no  more 
propose  themselves  and  he  becomes  a  figurehead.  The  army  and 
navy  have  lots  of  men  whose  ideas  have  been  suppressed." 

The  New  York  Herald  thinks  "it  would  add  greatly  to  the 
gaiety  of  nations  to  learn  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  really  think  of  the  latest  articles  of  faith  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,"  and  adds: 

"If  Mr.  Shaw's  contention  be  sound  it  must  ring  equally  true 
that  all  naval  and  military  achievements  have  to  be  credited  to 
outworn,  nerveless,  and  unthinking  commanders  whose  capacity 
for  ideas  was  throttled  early  by  their  continuance  in  the  employ 
of  their  governments.  In  our  own  country  this  presupposes  that 
from  Washington  to  Grant  and  from  Barry  to  Farragut  the  most 
unfitted  men  have  always  held  all  the  honors  and  turned  the  last 
trick." 

The  New  York  Sun  is  one  of  the  papers  that  think  the  report 
of  Mr.  Shaw's  words  incredible,  but  if  the  words  are  true  The 
Snn  cries  shame  upon  the  Secretary.     To  quote : 

"  For  years  now  President  Roosevelt  has  been  traveling  around 
the  country  telling  Americans  engaged  in  one  or  another  branch  of 
the  service  of  the  Government,  both  military  and  civil,  that  the 


IN  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  STAGE. 

— Davenport  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


FORTISSIMO. 

—Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 
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liighest  honors  of  citizenship  were  theirs,  and  encouraging  them  to 
keep  on  doing  their  duty  with  patriotic  fervor  and  individual  zeal. 
A  hundred  such  passages  could  be  quoted  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
many  speeches.  Perhaps  in  no  other  oratorical  way  has  he  done 
more  good  than  by  inspiring  these  sentiments  and  insisting  on  the 
high  dignity  of  public  service 

"  Either  grievous  injustice  has  been  done  to  Secretary  Shaw  in 
the  news  reports  of  his  extraordinary  speech  or  he  is  personally 
unfit  to  speak  for  the  Roosevelt  Administration,  anywhere  or  at 
any  time,  to  men  engaged  in  the  Government's  honorable  service. 

"And  if  he  regarded  himself  as  speaking  at  Arundel  Cove  not 
for  the  Administration,  but  only  for  Secretary  Shaw,  Secretary 
Shaw  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself." 


organizations  were  respi  ctworthy  only  as  instruments  forgiving  tin- 
people  the  best  possible  government,  he  held  mi  re  partizan  loyalty 
lightly.     He  would  fight  lor  the  cause  of  the  people  as  he  saw  it 

against  any  political  party,  lie  was,  too,  a  horn  rebel  and  revolu- 
tionist, resentful  and  suspicious  of  arbitrary  authority  whether  it 
was  exercised  by  a  despotic  monarch  or  by  a  political  party.  To 
him  it  seemed  intolerable  tyranny  to  demand  ot  him  tli.il  he  should 
support  a  certain  candidate  for  office  because  he  was  the  candidate 


CARL  SCHURZ,  INDEPENDENT. 

THE  present  era  of  independence  in  politics  is  thought  by 
some  political  writers  to  be  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
example  of  Carl  Schurz,  whose  life  ended  in  New  York  city  a 
few  days  ago.  The  paradox  of  his  career,  indeed,  as  the  editorial 
writers  view  it,  was  his  acceptance  of  high  office  again  and  again 
at  the  hands  of  party  leaders,  only  to  turn  and  attack  the  very 
men  who  had  loaded  him  with  honors  when  they  fell  short  of  his 
ideals.  His  independence  showed  itself  in  his  college  days  in 
Germany,  where  he  joined  in  the  disastrous  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  184S,  escaped  from  Rastadt  with  a  sentence  of  death 
hanging  over  his  head,  returned  under  an  assumed  name  and  res- 
cued his  instructor  and  comrade,  and,  soon  after,  came  to  Amer- 
ica. It  was  in  1852,  we  read,  that  Schurz  first  set  foot  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  and  in  1857  he  lacked  only  a  few  votes  of  being  elected 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Wisconsin.  The  next  year  he  made  an 
English  speech  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  campaign  that  attracted 
attention  all  over  the  country,  and  in  the  campaign  that  sent  Lin- 
coln to  the  White  House  he  rendered  such  valuable  service  that  in 
186 1,  before  he  had  been  in  this  country  ten  years,  he  presented 
his  credentials  to  Isabella  as  American  Minister  to  Spain. 

Then  began  that  series  of  independent  acts  that  the  newspapers 
regard  as  the  characteristic  and  distinguishing  feature  of  his 
career.  Remaining  in  Madrid  only  six  months,  he  returned  to 
enter  the  Union  army  as  a  colonel,  and  in  two  years  became  a 
major-general.  The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  says  of  his  military 
record : 

"  Mr.  Schurz  was  not  successful  as  a  soldier  in  the  sense  that 
Sigel  and  Osterhaus  were.  He  did  not  win  the  confidence  or  ex- 
cite the  enthusiasm  of  his  men,  and  was  captious  with  his  supe- 
riors. At  one  time  Stanton  ordered  him  under  arrest  for  diso- 
bedience and  he  became  engaged  in  controversies  with  officers  of 
his  division  and  corps.  He  came  out  of  the  war  with  a  reputation 
for  courage,  but  with  little  reputation  for  generalship." 

Elected  to  represent  Missouri  in  the  Senate  in  1869,  he  became, 
says  the  New  York  Evening  Post," not  only  the  most  effective 
speaker  in  the  Republican  party,  but  the  greatest  orator  who  has 
appeared  in  Congress  in  our  generation."  He  soon  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Grant  Administration,  however,  and  supported, 
first  the  ill-starred  Greeley  movement,  and  then  the  Hayes  candi- 
dacy, for  which  latter  he  was  rewarded  with  the  portfolio  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  In  the  first  Cleveland  campaign,  however, 
he  went  over  to  the  Democratic  ranks,  where  he  remained  until 
1896,  when  he  supported  McKinley,  only  to  support  Bryan,  in 
turn,  in  1900,  and  Parker  in -1904. 

In  all  these  political  changes  the  editorial  writers  unite  in  at- 
tributing only  the  loftiest  motives  to  Mr.  Schurz.  Thus  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  C/irom'c/e  says  : 

"  His  apparent  changeableness  was  not  due  to  caprice  nor  to 
intellectual  self-conceit,  as  his  enemies  have  asserted.  He  was 
not  cut  out  for  a  'good  party  man. '  His  party  was  the  people,  and 
his  services  were  at  the  command  of  the  political  party  that  seemed 
to  him  to  be  most  wisely  and  most  earnestly  seeking  the  good  of 
the  people.     He  was  consistent  in  this,  and,  believing  that  party 


CARL  SCHURZ, 

Who  passed  away  recently  after  a  life  of  brilliant  activity. 

of  the  party,  or  a  certain  policy  of  which  he  disapproved  because 
it  was  a  party  policy.  The  man  who  had  rebelled  against  tyranny 
in  Germany  was  not  at  all  likely  to  submit  quietly  to  what  seemed 
to  him  tyranny  in  the  free  country  in  which  he  had  sought  refuge 
from  tyranny.  He  left  his  party  always  in  the  days  of  its  pros- 
perity, and  his  quarrel  with  it  was  always  that  it  was  departing 
from  the  basic  principles  of  freedom  or  was  not  measuring  up  to 
its  opportunities  to  serve  the  people." 

Mr.  Schurz  defended  his  idealism  in  one  of  his  greatest  speeches, 
delivered  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  1S59  on  the  "  Ideal  Mission  of  This 
Country  and  of  This  People,"  in  which  he  said : 

"You  may  tell  me  that  my  views  are  visionary,  that  the  destiny 
of  this  country  is  less  exalted,  that  the  American  people  are  less 
great  than  I  think  they  are  or  ought  to  be.  I  answer,  Ideals  are 
like  stars;  you  will  not  succeed  in  touching  them  with  your  hands. 
But,  like  the  seafaring  man  on  the  desert  of  waters,  you  choose 
them  as  your  guides,  and,  following  them,  you  reach  your  destiny." 

The  feeling  of  the  German-Americans  is  reflected  in  their  lead- 
ing organ,  The  New-Yorker  Staats  Zeitung,  which  says  : 

"  For  the  past  fifty  years  Carl  Schurz  was  the  intellectual  leader 
of  the  Germans  in  America.  His  brilliant  mind  and  commanding 
example  exercised  influence  over  so  wide  a  circle,  and  the  ideals  to 
which  he  dedicated  his  life  in  the  domain  of  politics  are  so  cher- 
ished as  the  common  inheritance  of  German-Americans  as  well  as 
of  many  of  the  best  Anglo-Americans,  that  the  life-work  of  Carl 
Shurz  will  be  long  remembered.  .  .  .  When  searching  for  the  best 
course  to  take  in  all  political  questions  the  Germans  in  America 
were  wont  to  ask  themselves,  What  would  Carl  Schurz  have 
thought  and  done  under  these  circumstances?  .  .  .  And  now,  when 
the  German  in  America  is  in  doubt  on  matters  private  or  public 
which  touch  his  honor  or  his  moral  sense,  he  will  travel  in  thought 
to  the  mound  in  Sleepy  Hollow  where  yesterday  Carl  Schurz  was 
laid." 
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TRUST-HUNTING. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL  MOODY  asserts  that  by  the  abso- 
lute surrender  of  the  defense  in  the  case  of  the  Government 
vs.  The  General  Paper  Company,  "a  complete  victory  for  the 
United  States"  has  been  scored.  Both  as  an  end  to  the  practises 
of  this  corporation,  and  as  a  warning  to  others,  the  decision  is 
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JUDGE  WALTER   H.   SANBORN, 

Whose  decision  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  St.  Paul  will 
dissolve  the  General  Paper  Company,  June  16. 

hailed  as  marking  significant  progress  in  the  intricacies  of  trust 
prosecution.  "All  great  combines  can  read  their  fate  in  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Paper  Trust,"  declares  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
for  this  victory  shows  "  what  the  Administration  and  its  agents  in- 


tend to  do  with  the  Standard  Oil  combine,  with  the  beef  packers, 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  big  corporations  that  are  assailing  the 
land." 

The  organization  of  the  Paper  Trust,  which  the  recent  decision 
will  dissolve  on  June  16,  is  thus  described  in  the  New  York_A'«r- 
nal  of  Coi/n/ierce  : 

"This 'trust'  was  formed  by  twenty-three  paper-manufacturing 
companies  with  plants  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan, 
supplying  most  of  the  territory  west  of  Chicago  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  by  organizing  the  General  Paper  Company  as  their 
common  selling  agent.  The  object  of  this  company,  the  stock  of 
which  was  divided  among  the  manufacturing  companies,  was  to 
distribute  the  product  of  the  several  mills  in  pursuance  of  the 
terms  of  an  agreement,  to  suppress  all  competition  between  them 
and  maintain  prices  for  all  on  a  common  level.  It  was  certainly  a 
'combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise  '  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  monopoly  and  in  restraint  of  a  trade  that  extended  over 
several  States. 

It  was  through  the  mighty  power  of  "  publicity,"  declares  the 
New  York  World,  that  the  final  conviction  was  made  possible. 
"  Get  at  the  books,"  it  urges,  and  successful  prosecution  will  result. 
The  efficacy  of  this  method  of  attack,  as  proven  by  the  present 
case,  is  outlined  by  The  World: 

"  The  trust  at  first  refused  to  produce  its  books,  and  its  officials 
who  were  called  as  witnesses  refused  to  answer  questions.  That 
attitude  was  maintained  up  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  company  was  beaten  at  every  point.  Its  pretense 
of  'privilege'  was  swept  away.  .  .  .  Rather  than  open  its 
books  to  public  gaze,  it  surrendered  unconditionally,  and  its  offi- 
cials who  had  refused  testimony  paid  their  fines  and  purged  their 
contempt." 

The  generally  exultant  mood  of  the  majority  of  the  press  is  not 
reflected  in  the  Philadelphia  Record.  This  paper  sees  no  great 
victory  won,  no  trust  defeat  which  should  cause  all  big  corpora- 
tions to  tremble.  The  only  reason  for  the  Government's  success, 
The  Record  declares,  is  the  failure  of  the  General  Paper  Company 
to  organize  according  to  the  modern  approved  methods  of  trust 
construction.  "  It  was  a  reversion  to  an  obsolete  type,"  it  says, 
and  so  obviously  in  violation  of  the  Anti- trust  law  that  the  only 
wonder  is  that  they  dared  to  do  business  at  all. 

In  similar  vein  is  the  comment  of  the  Newark  Advertiser.  The 
onslaught  of  the  Federal  authorities  has  indeed  compelled  the  dis- 
solution of  the  present  company.     "  But."  asks   The  Advertiser, 


ONE   AT   A    1  [ME. 

Drug  Trust—"  Make  him  take  his  first;  he  needs  it  most." 

—  Brinkerhoff  in  the  Toledo  Blade. 


NOT    COMFORTABLE    FOR    DRUG    TRUST. 

—  Bower  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 


TAKING  THEIR  MEDICINE. 
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"is  there  no  other  form  of  combination  for  these  twenty-three 
concerns?"  and  answering  its  own  query,  remarks,  "The clever 
attorneys  of  the  General  Paper  Company  know  what  to  do." 

Next  in  line  comes  the  attack  upon  the  Drug  Trust,  which  Presi- 
dent Cheney  of  the  Proprietary  Association  of  America  says  is 
"absurd."  A  mere  case  of  mistaken  identity,  he  considers  it,  for 
the  Drug  Trust  is  no  trust  at  all.  "The  phrase  is  a  misnomer," 
he  says,  "  coined  from  ignorance  of  the  real  functions  of  the  Pro- 
prietary Association."  In  spite  of  this  professed  innocence  the 
Federal  courts  have  apparently  found  sufficient  evidence  to  war- 
rant proceeding  against  the  Drug  Trust— or  society,  or  club,  or 
whatever  it  is  that  controls  the  price  of  drugs.  The  Chicago 
News  outlines  their  modus  operandi  thus: 

"The  manufacturers,  it  is  said,  are  bound  by  agreements  to  con- 
fine their  sales  to  wholesalers  who  maintain  prices  regardless  of 
competitive  conditions.  The  retail  trade  is  said  to  be  under  the 
restriction  of  an  agreement  whereby  the  retailer  must  keep  up 
prices  or  forfeit  the  right  to  buy  from  the  wholesaler. 

"According  to  the  information  filed  by  the  Government  in  the 
injunction  suit,  'there  is  but  one  ultimate  object  of  the  conspiracy 
namely  to  fit  the  price  which  shall  be  observed  by  all  retail  drug- 
gists in  selling  to  the  consumer.1  If  the  facts  are  as  alleged,  the 
chain  of  monopolize  agreements  extending  from  manufaacturer  to 
retailer  makes  any  other  conclusion  impossible,  and  the  existence 
of  a  drug  trust  within  the  meaning  of  the  Sherman  act  should  not 
be  hard  to  establish." 

In  this  case  the  press  are  not  so  united  in  the  expression  of  their 
opinions.  The  New  York  Times,  in  view  of  the  apparently  con- 
flicting judicial  decisions  hitherto  rendered  bearing  on  this  mode 
of  sales  regulation,  remarks  that  ''it  is  becoming  laymen  to  reserve 
decision  until  the  upshot  of  the  new  trust  crusade  appears."  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  while  conceding  that  even  prohibitory  prices 
upon  some  of  the  more  harmful  patent  medicines  would  doubtless 
benefit  the  public,  concludes,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  stand- 
ard drugs  there  should  be  no  such  boosting  of  prices.  "  To  ac- 
complish a  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  a 
reasonable  figure,"  it  says,  "the  smashing  of  the  trusts  must  be 
the  first  step." 

THE   DAWN   OF  THE   DOUMA. 

JUST  before  the  Douma  met  American  newspapers  kept  "guess- 
ing "  that  either  the  Czar  "  has  created  a  Frankenstein  (sic) 
that  will  finally  overwhelm  the  Romanoff  dynasty,"  as  the  Balti- 


more American  puts  it,  or  that  "he  has  assembled  a  lot  of  marion- 
ettes to  demonstrate  more  forcibly  the  power  of  the  bureaucracy." 
Put  when  the  representatives  of  the  people  took  their  seats,  and 
the  gentlemen  from  Tver  and  Saratoff  and  Odessa  and,  indeed, 
all  Russia,  waived  all  petty  things  and  made  impassioned  spi 
demanding  the  fundamentals  of  constitutional  liberty,  a  wave  of 
optimism  swept  through  our  press,  and  now  there  is  a  general 


MR.   PETRUNKEVITCH, 

A  leading  figure  of  the  Russian  Douma,  who  demands  from  the  Czar 
amnesty  for  political  prisoners. 

belief  that  autocracy  is  facing  its  doom.  "  Russia  has  found  her 
voice  at  last,"  exclaims  the  Providence  Journal;  and  the  New 
York  Sun  thinks  that  Russia's  Parliament,  so  far  from  being  a 
farce,  is  probably  a  world-thrilling   tragedy,"  and  in  its  opinion 


TOO   MANY   FOR    HIM. 

Witte — "  Anybody  who  thinks  he  can  do  better  is  welcome  to  the  job.' 

— Leipziger  in  the  Detroit  News. 


WILL   THIS     RESTRICT   ITS    GROWTH.' 

—  Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 


IN    THE    DAYS    OF    THE    DOUMA. 
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"the  address  responsive  to  the  speech  from  the  throne  ...  is  a 
document  of  extraordinary  dignity  and  self-restraint,  fraught  with 
solemn  warning,  with  a  consciousness  of  irresistible  power,  and 
with  a  sense  of  measureless  responsibility."  Indeed,  part  of  the 
Assembly's  address  replying  to  the  Czar's  speech  reads  like  this: 

"  The  Douma  holds  it  to  be  its  duty  to  point  out  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  country  exists  render  really  fruitful  work  for 
rejuvenating  the  best  powers  of  the  nation  impossible.  The 
country  has  perceived  that  the  sorest  spot  in  our  national  life  is 
the  arbitrary  power  of  officials,  who  separate  the  Czar  from  his 
people,  and  has  declared  clearly  and  unanimously  that  the  reno- 
vation of  our  public  life  is  only  possible  on  the  principle  of  free- 
dom, with  the  independent  participation  of  the  people  in  legisla- 
tive power  and  in  the  control  of  legislation  through  the  executive 
authority." 

The  address  as  summed  up  by  the  Associated  Press  consists 
virtually  in  the  following  demands  : 

(i)  General  amnesty. 

(2)  The  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 

(3)  The  suspension  of  martial  law  and  all  exceptional  laws. 

(4)  Full  civil  liberty. 

(5)  The  abolition  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire. 

(6)  The  revision  of  the  Fundamental  law. 

(7)  The  establishment  of  the  responsibility  of  ministers. 

(8)  The  right  of  interpellation. 

(9)  Forced  expropriation  of  land. 

(10)  Guaranties  of  the  rights  of  trade-unions. 

In  short,  what  the  Douma  demands  practically  is  the  abolition 
of  autocracy.  As  The  Wall  Street  Journal  remarks:  "  The  two 
things  can  not  exist  together.  Either  the  autocracy  is  one  only  in 
name  or  the  Douma  is  not  a  representative  body."  The  declara- 
tion of  Professor  Stchepkin,  member  from  Odessa,  is  quoted: 
"  The  monarch  is,  for  us,  not  responsible  for  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  The  responsibility  rests  on  the  ministers,  for  if  it  did  not 
meet  with  their  approval  they  would  have  resigned."  Conserva- 
tive American  papers,  analyzing  the  demands  of  the  Douma,  find 
that  some  of  the  propositions  are  too  radical.  The  New  York 
Tribune,  for  instance,  thinks  "general  amnesty  "  well  enough  if  it 
applies  to  purely  political  offenders,  but  the  term  must  not  cover 
bomb-throwers  and  other  offenders  "  against  the  common  law." 
Nor  can  The  Tribune  approve  of  the  demand  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Council  of  the  Empire,  since  "  nearly  all  countries  are  agreed 
that  bicameral  parliaments  are  best."  On  the  other  hand,  The 
Tribune  adds : 

"Revision  of  the  Fundamental  law,  meaning,  we  assume,  the 
formulation  of  a  more  perfect  constitution,  is  doubtless  desirable, 
and  so  are  the  establishment  of  the  responsibility  of  ministers  and 
the  right  of  interpellation.  These  three  things  would  simply  bring 
Russia  more  nearly  in  line  with  other  constitutional  monarchies. 
Forced  expropriation  of  land  is  a  demand  the  meaning  and  extent 
of  which  must  be  carefully  defined  before  approval  of  it  is  possi- 
ble, and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  final  item,  guaranties  of  the 
rights  of  trade-unions.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  land  of  Russia  divided  among  the  people,  in  small 
holdings,  but  it  would  not  be  well  to  confiscate  estates.  The 
rights  of  trade-unions  should  be  guaranteed,  but  it  must  first  be 
specified  what  those  rights  are." 

Some  papers  there  are.  however,  that,  amid  the  general  optim- 
ism, express  a  fear  that  it  may  yet  all  end  in  smoke.  Prediction 
of  general  revolution  is,  of  course,  common  enough.  The  Phila- 
delphia Press  thinks  that  as  soon  as  the  peasant  discovers  revolu- 
tion to  mean  more  land  to  him,  he  "will  be  moved  as  was  the 
French  peasant  when  he  saw  that  the  revolution  meant  for  him 
more  land  and  its  personal  ownership."  The  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  notes,  that  nothing  has  been  "said  or  intimated"  by  the 
throne  of  future  self-government ;  and  a  careful  editorial  in  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  flatly  discounts  the  optimism  of  the  Ameri- 
can press.     This  editorial  refers  to  Russia's  problems  and  adds: 

"  The  Douma  has  met,  but  it  has  met  shorn  of  power  to  deal 


with  these  problems.  It  can  petition  and  protest.  It  can  not  leg- 
islate upon  the  most  vital  reforms  demanded.  As  it  exists  to-day 
it  is  a  mockery  of  representation,  and  all  the  hope  it  can  possibly 
give  the  friends  of  liberty  is  founded  on  the  chance  of  its  tran- 
scending its  own  present  powers. 

"  Lying  and  subterfuge  and  acts  of  arbitrary  power  have  ushered 
the  parliament  in.     Above  it  sits  a  cabinet  which  is  fundamenu. 
its  enemy,  and  an  'emperor  and  autocrat'   who  may   empty   us 
seats  at  a  whim. 

"  On  the  one  hand  there  are  the  general  promises  and  assurances 
of  the  Czar  and  a  minister  here  and  there:  the  October  manifesto 
and  the  Douma.  On  the  other,  the  Fundamental  law,  the  Cabinet 
of  reactionaries,  and  a  thousand  acts  of  cruelty  and  fraud. 

"The  hard  facts  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger." 


THE    PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD 
DISCLOSURES. 

"  T  X  7E  have  trampled  out  the  secret  rate  and  rebate  system," 
»  ■  remarked  President  Cassatt  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, not  long  ago,  to  James  Creelman,  who  wrote  it  down  for 
publication  in  the  June  number  of  Pearson's.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  interview  and  its  appearance  in  magazine  form,  how- 
ever, the  Pennsylvania  fell  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  an  investigation  has  revealed  a  con- 
nection between  the  railroad  officials  and  certain  favored  coal 
companies  that  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  ranks  "  among  the  most 
grave  in  the  long  record  of  exposures  which  have  attended  the 
recent  awakening  of  the  public  conscience."  President  Cassatt 
does  not  seem  to  be  implicated  in  the  present  disclosures — in  fact, 
he  has  long  been  known  as  the  foremost  fighter  in  the  war  against 
rebates — but  his  son's  name  is  involved.  Vice-President  Green 
says  the  revelations  "  are  a  surprise  to  the  management  "  and  de- 
clares that  the  favoritisms  shown  to  exist  in  the  past  will  no  longer 
be  tolerated.  These  favoritisms  did  not  take  the  form  of  rebates, 
so  that  President  Cassatt's  statement,  quoted  above,  is  technically 
correct,  but  took  the  form  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  cars  to  com- 
panies which  presented  stock  to  the  officials  and  a  "car  famine" 
to  the  companies  which  did  not.  One  trainmaster  owns  up  to 
having  stock  in  seven  companies.  To  one  company  he  paid  $500 
for  600  shares  of  stock,  which  yielded  an  annual  income  of  about 
$30,000.  This  company  never  knew  the  meaning  of  a  car  famine. 
The  railroads  "  have  been  brought  to  the  point  now  where  the 
insurance  companies  were  brought  last  year,"  says  the  Philadel- 
phia Press,  and  "  they  must  undergo  a  thorough  housecleaning." 
The  Boston  Herald  treats  the  subject  in  the  following  illuminating 
editorial: 

"  Any  one  who  has  studied  the  Pennsylvania  coal  situation  real- 
izes that  the  mine-owners  have  been  owned  body  and  soul  by  the 
transportation  companies.  The  roads  could  make  or  break  any- 
one. In  theory  they  were  common  carriers  and  must  transport  the 
coal  offered  them  by  any  mine  operator;  in  practise  they  could 
so  hamper  an  independent  that  his  business  would  be  ruined,  and 
he  would  be  forced  to  accept  for  his  property  whatever  terms  the 
railroad  interests  might  offer.  That  has  long  been  believed  by 
the  general  public,  even  if  it  has  not  been  established  legally. 
It  is  particularly  true  as  regards  the  output  of  anthracite.  As  a 
result,  at  the  present  time  probably  not  one-fifth  of  the  total  an- 
thracite output  in  this  country  is  represented  by  what  is  mined  by 
individual  operators.  The  coal  operators'  product  is  transported, 
as  a  rule,  under  a  contract  made  for  a  number  of  years,  the  opera- 
tor to  be  given  a  percentage  of  the  tide-water  price  received  by 
the  railroad.  On  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  operators  receive 
60  per  cent,  of  the  tidewater  price,  the  remaining  40  per  cent, 
going  to  the  coal-roads  as  payment  for  freight  and  compensation 
for  storing  and  selling  the  fuel.  In  this  way  the  roads  become 
middlemen,  tho,  as  we  have  stated,  with  four  out  of  every  five  tons 
of  anthracite  now  handled  the  coal-roads  are  directly  interested  in 
the  mining  as  well  as  in  the  transportation  and  marketing. 

"Without  cars  coal  can  not  be  moved.  The  question  of  a 
proper  supply  of  rolling  stock  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  mine-owners,  who  are  in  this  matter  absolutely  at  the 
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mercy  of  the  transportation  interests.  If  the  number  of  cars  fur- 
nished is  not  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  their  output,  they  must 
limit  their  operations,  and  there  lias  been  far  too  much  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  distribution  of  cars  has  been  based  on  favorit- 
ism rather  than  justice.  The  testimony  submitted  during  the  in- 
vestigation in  Philadelphia  shows  that  the  coal  operators  realized 
this,  and  paid  to  obtain  privileges  which  might  not  have  accrued 
to  them  otherwise.  The  president  of  the  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  of  Greensburg,  Pa.,  a  firm  that  carries  on  extensive 
bituminous  mines,  testified  that  he  sent  a  check  for  $5,000  to 
Robert  E.  Pitcairn,  assistant  to  President  Cassatt,  and  that  he 
had  given  blocks  of  stock  to  other  officials  of  the  road,  the  shares 
specifically  enumerated  totaling  700,  worth  $35,000.  The  benefi- 
ciaries were  car  distributers,  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  motive- 
power  department,  and  a  division  superintendent.  Money,  cigars, 
cases  of  wine,  and  jewelry  were  also  given  to  railroad  men,  and 
Mr.  Jamison  admitted  that  lie  was  able  to  get  all  the  cars  he 
wanted,  saying  to  Commissioner  Prouty  :  'Yes,  sir,  we  gave  away 
our  stock  to  increase  our  facilities  for  doing  business.'  The 
honest  mine-owner  who  might  have  moral  scruples  against  such 
wholesale  bribery  and  corruption  was  placed  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage in  developing  his  trade  compared  with  one  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  grease  the  ways  to  secure  for  himself  undue  advantages. 

"The  general  superintendent  of  one  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  said  that  he  owned  some  1,300  shares  of  coal-mining 
stock  which  had  been  given  him  as  free  gifts,  and  he  admitted  he 
'just  accepted  them  without  asking  any  questions.'  Some  of  these 
shares  paid  dividends  as  high  as  20  per  cent.,  and  only  a  few  as 
low  as  12  per  cent.  Naturally,  such  railroad  officials  thus  became 
personally  interested  in  these  mines,  and  were  very  unlikely  to 
permit  them  to  be  hampered  in  carrying  on  business  by  a  lack  of 
cars,  no  matter  how  great  the  general  car  shortage  might  be. 
There  were  other  ways  in  which  favors  were  done  for  certain 
mining  interests.  Contracts  for  cars  held  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  were  transferred  to  coal  companies  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  widespread  demand  for  more  rolling  stock.  This  was  done 
when  all  the  mines  were  asking  for  greater  transportation  facilities 
and  when  the  railroad  was  unable  to  move  rapidly  all  the  coal 
tendered  it,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  cars.  The  examination  of 
Robert  K.  Cassatt,  the  son  of  the  president  of  the  road,  proved 
that  even  in  the  household  of  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  the 
interests  of  the  road  were  not  considered  of  so  much  importance 
as  the  profits  of  mining  companies  in  which  the  president's  son 
was  directly  interested. 

"  The  question  arises,  If  this  is  true  in  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
may  it  not  also  be  true  with  many  of  the  other  great  railroads  of 
the  country?  When  the  insurance  probing  was  suggested  it  was 
held  that  the  Equitable  might  not  have  been  all  that  the  policy- 
holders could  expect  reasonably,  but  the  other  large  New  York 


companies  were  said  to  be  in  a  position  to  court  investigation. 
They  had  one,  but  not  such  a  one  as  they  anticipated,  and  the  1. 
suits  are  now  known  to  all.  Evidently  there  is  good  reason  lor 
digging  still  deeper  into  the  connection  between  railroad  employ- 
ees, even  in  high  office,  and  those  interested  in  the  freight  which 
the  roads  transport.  There  is  need  lor  a  housecleaning  in  this 
direction,  as  there  was  in  the  insurance  business,  a  houserleaning 
that  will  wipe  out  all  this  bribery  and  buying  of  unfair  privileges. 
Presumably,  many  of  these  railroad  men  who  accepted  presents 
of  stock,  checks,  and  other  valuables  would  hold  up  their  hands 
in  holy  horror  at  the  ward  politician  who  might  take  5;  lor  obtain- 
ing a  man  a  position,  or  who  sought  for  a  'rake-ofl  '  from  contrac- 
tors doing  public  work,  while  in  their  own  business  they  were 
adopting  a  course  just  as  rotten  as  any  that  has  been  disclosed 
by  investigations  of  political  offices." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Passengers  in  the  Auto  Club's  airships  in  New  York  are  charged  $75  each. 
If  you  fall  out  you  are  fined. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

Nothing  seems  to  please  the  Sultan  better  than  to  add  another  ultimatum  to 
his  already  splendid  collection. — Chicago  Tribune. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  remark  that  young  Mr.  Garfield  has  improved  won- 
derfully in  his  ability  to  field  his  position. — Chicago  Tribune. 

A  neighbor  of  William  J.  Bryan  declares  that  the  free-silver  cause  did  not 
die,  so  the  only  inference  is  that  it  was  buried  alive. — Pittsburg  Gazette  Times. 

With  a  precocity  that  must  be  truly  alarming  to  the  bureaucrats,  the  Douraa 
began  to  sit  up  and  ask  for  things  before  it  was  more  than  a  day  old. — Chicago 

News. 

A  Detroit  judge  has  ruled  that  a  man's  wife  is  entitled  to  half  his  pay.  Oh 
wise  and  just  judge!  Down  this  way  the  ruling  is  that  she  gets  it  all. — Atlanta 
Journal. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  House  may  have  to  turn  conservative  on  the 
Railway-rate  bill  to  check  the  enthusiasm  of  those  young  radicals  in  the  Senate. — 
Washington  Post. 

The  Czar  says  M.  Witte  retired  because  of  "impaired  health";  since  his 
retirement  any  life-insurance  company  will  admit  that  he  is  a  better  risk. — 
Houston  Chronicle. 

Senator  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island,  is  not  disposed  to  take  the  Garfield  report 
seriously.  He  must,  therefore,  have  reasons  for  believing  that  his  influence  in 
the  Senate  is  unimpaired. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Lest  his  example  have  a  pernicious  influence,  Russell  Sage  desires  other  young 
men  to  note  that  if  he  takes  a  vacation  on  his  ninetieth  birthday  it  is  only  because 
he  has  laid  by  a  little  money  and  can  afford  it. — Chicago  News. 

When  Heinze  sold  his  copper  mine,  taking  in  part  payment  a  senatorship 
from  Montana,  neither  the  buyer  nor  the  seller  thought  it  necessary  to  consult 
the  people  of  the  State  before  closing  the  deal. — Chicago  News. 

A  Pennsylvania  man  tried  to  commit  suicide  because  some  one  robbed  him 
of  $3.  He  had  been  reading  Miss  Tarbell's  works,  and  feared  that  John  D. 
Rockefeller  had  the  money  and  would  never  return  it. — Atlanta  Journal. 


LATEST  PORTRAIT  IN  OIL. 

—Payne  in  the  Pittsburg  Gaxette  Times. 


CURFEW  SHALL   NOT   RING    TONIGHT!" 

—  May  in  the  Detroit  Journal. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


SUDDEN    GROWTH    OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATION    IN    AMERICA. 

PRIOR  to  1893  architectural  decoration  was  an  art  practically 
without  serious  representation  in  the  United  States,  outside 
of  a  few  churches  and  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  asserts  Mr. 
Hamilton  Bell  in  Appleiotis  Booklovers*  Magazine.  But  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  seconded  by  the  labors  of  the  Municipal 
Art  Society  of  New  York  and  its  offspring  in  other  cities,  has  led 
to  a  striking  change  in  the  situation,  as  witness  the  mural  paint- 
ings in  the  new  State  capitols  of  Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania  by 
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THE    RETURN  OF  THE    BATTLE-FLAGS. 

By  Edward  Simmons,  in  the  Boston  State-House. 


such  painters  as  John  La  Farge,  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  Edwin  A. 
Abbey,  John  W.  Alexander,  Kenyon  Cox,  and  Frederick  Diel- 
man  ;  the  new  decorative  paintings  in  the  Boston  State-House  by 
Robert  Reid,  Edward  Simmons,  and  H.  O.  Walker;  and  the 
statuary  by  French,  Louis  St.  Gaudens,  Elwell,  and  others  which 
completes  the  architectural  scheme  of  New  York's  new  Custom- 
House.  In  fact,  says  Mr.  Bell,  the  custom  now  prevails  of  not 
only  providing  spaces  for  decoration,  but  of  at  once  filling  them — 
"sometimes  not  so  successfully  as  might  be  wished."  By  way  of 
consolation,  however,  he  reminds  us  that  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at 
Venice  and  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome  the  work  of  the  Primi- 
tives, even  ot  such  masters  :-.s  Perugino,was  in  the  fulness  of  time 


replaced  by  that  of  Titian,  Michelangelo,  Tintoretto,  and  Vero- 
nese. But  on  the  whole  "  the  proficiency  with  which  American 
painters  have  risen  to  the  occasion  is  quite  wonderful,  and  still 
more  astonishing  is  the  high  standard  of  success  that  has  been 
attained  by  many  of  those  to  whom  the  very  specific  and  intricate 
problems  of  mural  decoration  were  but  so  recently  an  untrodden 
way." 

All  the  decorations  in  the  new  Pennsylvania  State  Capitol  at 
Harrisburg,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Bell,  are  to  be  by  natives  of  the 
State.  In  a  series  of  fourteen  lunettes  for  one  of  the  main  corri- 
dors Mr.  John  W.  Alexander  resorts  to  a  curiously  novel  method 
of  narrating  the  story  of  the  civilization  of  the  State.  This  he 
does  by  a  series  of  landscapes,  with  figures  used  only,  if  at  all,  in 

a  most  subordinate  capacity.     We 

read  further: 

"He  begins  with  the  unbroken 
primeval  forest  covering  the  hills 
and  valleys  so  characteristic  of  the 
greater  part  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  next  lunette  a  thread  of  smoke 
rising  above  the  trees  bespeaks 
the  presence  of  man,  in  a  state  of 
civilization  sufficiently  far  ad- 
vanced to  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  useful  properties  of  the 
'red  flower.'  Then  we  see  the 
clearing  of  the  land  with  the  result- 
ant lumbering,  rafts  of  timber  float- 
ing down  the  great  rivers  of  the 
State,  while  farming  flourishes 
along  their  banks.  The  oil-fields 
and  coal-mines  yield  undreamed-of 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  decora- 
tive landscape,  as  do  factories  in 
great  groups  and  majestic  cities 
crowning  the  hills  and  filling  the 
valleys  from  which  the  plowman 
and  herdsman  have  passed,  even 
as  the  savage  and  his  forest  homes 
before  them — a  scheme  strangely 
poetic  and  suggestive  as  well  as 
startlingly  original  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, and  one  which  entirely  justi- 
fies the  painter's  courage  in  haz- 
arding a  departure  from  the  accept- 
ed conventions  of  decorative  art." 

For  the  corridor  corresponding 
to  this  Mr.  Van  Ingen  paints  four- 
teen panels  representing  the  relig- 
ions which  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.     Says  Mr.  Bell: 

"  Of  these  the  first  and  most 
conspicuous  are  naturally  the 
Quakers,  and  to  them  Mr.  Van 
Ingen  has  devoted  one  of  his  most 
thoughtful  and  charming  panels. 
Besides  these  are  the  Mennonites, 
Moravians,  Dunkers,  and  other 
less  conspicuous  communities, 
such  as  that  of  Ephrata,  together  with  the  Rosicrucian  anchor- 
ites, whose  cave-dwellings  are  still  shown  in  various  places." 

After  dwelling  upon  Mr.  Blashfield's  work  in  the  new  Minne- 
sota Capitol  Mr.  Bell  goes  on  to  describe  that  artist's  decoration 
of  the  staircase  wall  in  the  Capitol  of  Iowa  at  Oes  Moines.  We 
read  in  part : 

"  The  inspiration  and  motto  of  this  great  frieze,  for  such  it  is,  is 
Berkeley's  famous  line,  'Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its 
way,' and  the  allegorical  or  supernatural  portion  of  it  is  well  shown 
in  the  illustration.  These  radiant  visions  in  palest  gold,  green, 
and  amethyst  conduct  and  guide  a  party  of  pioneers  who  push 
forward  into  the  sunset,  the  light  of  which  illumines  with  its 
roseate  and  golden  glow  the  whole  composition. 
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"  Four  laboring  oxen  draw  a  large  prairie  schooner  with  its  can- 
vas tilt,  beneath  which  sits  a  comely  damsel  and  her  younger  sis- 
ter ;  the  party  on  toot  is  led  by  another  girl  in  white  who  holds  a 
little  boy  by  the  hand.  Following  her  come  three  men  abreast, 
the  youngest  of  whom  turns  to  respond  to  the  greetings  of 
a  group  of  settlers,  who 
stand  among  their  growing 
crops  to  watch  the  new- 
comers pass. 

"  The  incessance  of  the 
progress  being  thus  subtly 
indicated,  it  is  emphasized, 
and  at  the  same  time  the 
continuity  of  the  bonds 
which  attach  these  to  those 
is  suggested,  by  the  iiTter- 
change  of  looks  between 
the  departing  youth  and 
a  maiden  who  remains  be- 
hind awhile  among  the 
corn." 


Copyright,  1905,  by  E.  H.  Blashtield.    Courtesy  of  D.  Appleion  &  Company. 

DETAIL   OF  THE   FRIEZE    "WESTWARD." 

By  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  in  the  Iowa  Capitol 


PROGRESS  OF  SIM- 
PLIFIED  SPELL- 
ING. 

IF  anything,  remarks  the 
Chicago  Record-Her- 
ald, the  comments  on  the 
simplified- spelling  move- 
ment have  been  more  ami. 
able  and  more  philosophi- 
cal in  the  daily  press  than  in 
those  organs  which  "  have 
had  weeks  to  ponder  and 
ruminate  upon  the  by  no 
means  soul -trying  ques- 
tion."  Thus  the  writer  of 
"Musings  without  Meth- 
od "  in  Blackwood's  Mag- 
azine (Edinburgh )  exclaims 

indignantly  that  "as  part  of  the  vast  conspiracy  which  urges  all 
men  to  interfere  in  the  business  of  others,  we  find  Mr.  Carnegie 
offering  some  thousands  of  dollars  in  order  to  debauch  the  spelling 
of  the  English  tongue,"  and  wonders  whetherlie  thinks  he  can  "  pur- 
chase bad  spelling  as  he  might  purchase  pig  iron."  And  again, 
the  writer  of  "  Chronicle  and  Comment"  in  the  New  York  Book- 
man protests  petulantly  that  he"  can't  spend  the  time  to  memorize 
three  hundred  freakish  forms  just  to  please  a  simplified-spelling 
board." 

He  assures  us,  moreover,  that  everybody  prefers  "  to  spell 
like  a  gentleman  rather  than  like  a  boor,"  and  that  this  fact 
is  "what  is  going  to  knock  the  bottom  out  of  this  simplified- 
spelling  business  " — a  business  which  in  the  end  "  will  not  seriously 
appeal  to  any  one  but  simpletons."  But  the  acrimony,  as  The 
Record-Herald  points  out,  has  not  been  monopolized  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  simplified  spelling.  No  less  eminent  an  authority  than 
Professor  Skeat,  addressing  the  British  Academy  recently,  de- 
clared that  the  only  real  obstacle  to  spelling  reform  lay  in  the 
ignorance  of  its  opposers.  He  recalled  the  fact  that  "  the  partial 
reforms  recommended  by  the  Philological  Society  in  1S81  were 
ridiculed  to  death  by  writers  for  the  press,  who  were  not  only 
ignorant  of  etymology  and  phonetics,  but  were  totally  unaware  of 
their  ignorance." 

In  the  main,  however,  the  controversy  proceeds  without  bitter- 
ness or  vehemence  on  either  side.  The  papers  report  that  simpli- 
fied spelling  is  already  in  use  by  a  few  of  our  educational  authorities 
in  their  private  correspondence,  and  that"  the  principals  of  several 
of  our  public  schools — those  in  the  second  and  third  districts  [in 
New  York  city]  and  in  some  of  the  high  schools  are  mentioned— have 


taken  the  great  step  of  telling  the  scholars  that  Hie  'right'  way  of 
spelling  certain  words  can  be  bettered  by  trusting  to  common  stn. st- 
and establishing  a  closer  relation  between  letters  and  sounds." 
Mark  Twain,   it  appears,  stands  practically  alone    among    the 

simplitiers  in  his  objection 

to  a  campaign  oi  grad 
ual  reform.  He  writes  (in 
Harper's  II  'eekly) : 

"  It  is  the  sudden  changes 

—  in  principles,  morals, 
religions,  fashions,  and 
tastes— that  have  the  best 
chance  of  winning,  in  our 
day.  Can  we  expect  a  sud- 
den change  in  our  spelling  ? 
I   think  not.     But  I  wish  I 

could  see  it  tried 

"  Suppose  all  the  news- 
papers and  periodicals 
should  suddenly  adopt  a 
Carnegian  system  of  pho- 
netic spelling — what  would 
happen?  We  all  know 
quite  well  what  would  hap- 
pen. To  begin  with,  the 
nation  would  be  in  a  rage  ; 
it  would  break  into  a  storm 
of  scoffs,  jeers,  sarcasms, 
cursings,  vituperations,  and 
keep  it  up  for  months — 
but  it  would  have  to  read 
the  papers  ;  it  couldn't  help 
itself.  By  and  by,  and 
gradually,  the  offensive 
phonetics  would  lose  some- 
thing of  their  strange  and 
uncanny  look ;  after  an- 
other by  and  by  they  would 
lose  all  of  it,  and  begin  to 
look  rather  natural  and 
pleasant ;  after  a  couple  of 
years  of  this,  the  nation 
would  think  them  handsome,  sane,  and  expressive,  and  would  pre- 
fer them  to  any  other  breed  of  spelling." 

The  New  York  Times  remarks  that  the  reformers  are  "  compro- 
misers and  opportunists,"  because  "  they  shrink  from  changing  the 
alphabet  quite  as  much  as  the  self-imagined  conservatives  shrink 
from  changing  the  spelling,  and  yet,  with  the  alphabet  as  it  is, 
the  approximation  to  a  phonetic  orthography  will  always  be  ludi- 
crously remote." 

The  following  paragraph  from  a  pamphlet  by  Prof.  Brander 
Matthews,  issued  by  the  Simplified-spelling  Board,  has  some 
bearing  upon  this  criticism  : 

"  If  we  had  a  history  of  English  orthography,  it  would  show 
that  countless  modifications  have  taken  place  since  the  invention 
of  printing.  It  would  prove  also  that  English,  like  every  other 
language,  has  been  vainly  striving  to  make  its  spelling  exactly  rep- 
resent its  pronunciation,  and  that  it  has  failed,  partly  because  the 
pronunciation  of  a  language  is  constantly  changing,  and  generally 
changing  more  rapidly  than  the  spelling  can  be  modified  to  con- 
form to  it. 

"A  change  in  pronunciation  —  like  that  of  either,  which  was 
eet/ierha.\i  a  century  ago,  and  which  now  is  partly  eyether — can 
spread  very  swiftly  by  imitation ;  but  a  change  in  spelling  to 
correspond  exactly  with  the  new  pronunciation  meets  with  far 
more  resistance,  since  the  eye  seems  to  be  more  conservative  than 
the  ear. 

"  When  the  eye  has  long  been  accustomed  to  certain  symbols 
as  conveying  a  certain  meaning,  it  is  annoyed  that  these  custom- 
ary symbols  should  be  disturbed,  even  when  they  are  no  longer 
accurately  representative  of  the  sound.  This  is  why  strictly  'pho- 
netic '  spelling  is  really  impracticable,  even  if  it  is  wholly  desirable ; 
to  accomplish  it  there  would  have  to  be  uniformity  of  pronuncia- 
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tion.  or  at  least  an  absolute  standard  of  pronunciation,  which  does 
not  exist  now,  and  which  never  has  existed.  And  even  a  close 
approach  to  phonetic  exactness  of  orthography  would  call  for  so 
many  alterations  of  the  symbols  to  which  our  eyes  are  accustomed 
that  we  may  dismiss  it  as  impracticable." 


A    LITERARY   STORM-CENTER. 

DID  Froude  deliberately  falsify?  Such  has  been  the  question 
asked  over  and  over,  and  around  it  was  waged  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  heated  literary  battles  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Froude  seems  to  have  become,  for  literary  history,  the  storm- 
center  par  excellence,  as  is  shown  by  the  recent  biography  of  him 
by  Herbert  Paul.  Froude"s  reputation  as  a  historian,  says  Mr. 
Paul,  was  seriously  damaged  for  a  time  by  the  attacks  of  Edward 
A.  Freeman,  the  historian  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  in  The  Sat- 
urday Review  and  later  in  The  Contemporary  Review.  The  im- 
pression produced,  and  never  yet  fully  dispelled,  he  says,  was 
"  that  Froude  was  a  habitual  garbler  of  facts  and  constitutionally 
reckless  of  the  truth."  The  writer  shows,  by  way  of  defense,  how 
a  few  undeniable  errors  in  Froude's  writings  were  sufficient  basis 
for  the  "  slashing  articles  "  in  which  The  Saturday  Review  de- 
lighted. He  shows  further  how  Froude  was  vindicated  on  nearly 
every  count  made  by  Freeman,  and  most  of  all  by  his  appoint- 
ment as  Freeman's  successor  as  regius  professor  of  modern 
history  at  Oxford.  "  Freeman's  view  of  Froude,"  says  Mr.  Paul, 
"  is  not  now  held  by  any  one  whose  opinion  counts  ;  yet  still  there 
seems  to  rise,  as  from  a  brazen  head  of  Ananias,  the  dismal  and 
monotonous  chant,  'He  was  careless  of  the  truth,  he  did  not 
make  history  the  business  of  his  life.'  "  But  "  he  did  make  history 
the  business  of  his  life,"  rejoins  Mr.  Paul, "  and  he  cared  more  for 
truth  than  for  anything  else  in  the  world."  In  the  following  Mr. 
Paul  makes  weapons  of  Freeman's  own  phrases : 

"Froude  never 'pretended  to  more  knowledge  than  he  really 
had.'  So  far  from 'enjoying  a  reputation  for  learning  that  was 
undeserved,'  he  disguised  his  learning  rather  than  displayed  it, 
and  wore  it  lightly  like  a  flower.  That  Freeman  should  have 
'considered  it  a  positive  duty  to  expose  '  a  man  whose  knowledge 
was  so  much  wider  and  whose  industry  was  so  much  greater  than 
his  own  is  strange.  That  he  did  his  best  for  years,  no  doubt  from 
the  highest  motives,  to  damage  Froude's  reputation,  and  to  injure 
his  good  name,  is  certain.  With  the  general  reader  he  failed. 
The  public  had  too  much  sense  to  believe  that  Froude  was 
merely,  or  chiefly,  or  at  all,  an  ecclesiastical  pamphleteer.  But  by 
dint  of  noisy  assertion,  and  perpetual  repetition,  Freeman  did  at 
last  infect  academic  coteries  with  the  idea  that  Froude  was  a 
superficial  sciolist.  The  same  thing  had  been  said  of  Macaulay 
and  believed  by  the  same  sort  of  people.  .  .  .  Two-thirds  of 
Froude's  mistakes  would  have  been  avoided,  and  Freeman  would 
never  have  had  his  chance,  if  the  former  had  had  a  keener  eye 
for  slips  in  his  proof-sheets  or  had  engaged  competent  assistance." 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Paul's  book  only  opens  the  way  for  re- 
newals of  the  old  quarrels,  and  Froude  is  not  yet  universally  ac- 
cepted at  Mr.  Paul's  estimate.  A  writer  to  the  New  York  Sun, 
anent  its  long  review  of  the  recent  biography,  says  :  "We  are  now 
in  an  age  when  the  world,  tired  of  falsehood  and  misrepresenta- 
tions, is  calling  like  the  dying  Goethe,  for  'light,  more  light.' 
Notwithstanding  this  well-nigh  universal  thirst  for  the  truth  in  his- 
tory, we  are  presented  with  this  ghost  of  Ananias,  who  stands 
high  among  the  arch-misrepresenters  of  men  and  motives."  Mr. 
Lang,  in  The  Comhill,  declares  that  Froude's  qualities  "  make  up 
perhaps  seven-eighths  of  the  equipment  for  a  great  historian." 
Among  these  preponderating  qualities  he  reckons"  a  style  as  clear 
and  as  beautiful  as  one  of  the  Hampshire  chalk  streams  in  which 
he  loved  to  cast  angle"  and  "a  remarkable  gift  of  seeing  vividly 
at  a  glance,  and  of  describing  lucidly,  a  wide  and  complicated  sit- 
uation in  European  politics."  In  commenting  upon  Mr.  Lang's 
view  the  Springfield  Republican  says: 

"  Unfortunately  Froude  has  been  followed  by  a  generation  which 


cares  nothing  at  all  for  these  seven-eighths,  and  everything  tor  the 
remaining  eighth  of  plodding  accuracy  in  detail,  which  he  lacked 
in  a  degree  that  borders  upon  the  miraculous.  Mr.  Lang  can 
appreciate  his  genius  because  he  is  a  literary  man  himself,  while 
just  enough  of  a  specialist  to  be  able  to  check  his  slips.  But  to 
the  unliterary  historians  Froude's  name  is  anathema,  and  after 
puncturing  his  blunders  and  misstatements  here  and  there  they 
dismiss  him  contemptuously,  without  even  stopping  to  consider 
what  useful  lessons  may  be  found  in  the  seven-eighths  that  he 
possessed  and  they  lack. 

"The  fact  is  that  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion  now  to  hold  merely 
literary  merits  in  disdain.  On  the  one  side,  literature  has  been 
swamped  in  popular  fiction  ;  on  the  other,  it  has  been  elbowed  out 
by  learning.  In  the  scholarly  world  style  is  viewed  with  cold  sus- 
picion as  tho  truth  ought  to  be  not  merely  naked,  but  bald." 

Concluding  its  homily  with  an  application  to  the  work  done  at 
present  in  the  field  of  American  history  The  Republican  bewails 
the  lack  of  such  works  as  a  just  adherence  to  the  example  of 
Froude  would  produce.  Where,  it  asks,  "  is  the  general  reader 
to  turn  for  a  complete  and  masterly  brief  history  of  our  own 
country?  It  is  hard  to  find  anything  between  the  school-books 
and  the  works  for  specialists." 


JEWISH   TREATMENT  OF    JEWISH    WRITERS. 

A  RECENT  appeal  in  behalf  of  Morris  Rosenfeld,  the  stricken 
-^*-  Yiddish  poet,  supplies  The  Chronicler,  a  Jewish  weekly 
newspaper  of  New  York,  with  the  text  for  an  interesting  exposi- 
tion of  the  prevailing  indifference  manifested  by  the  Jewish  public 
toward  the  works  of  Jewish  authors.  "The  people  of  the  book," 
exclaims  The  Chronicler,  "are  living  on  a  reputation  somehow 
made  in  the  far-off  past,  and  are  taking  credit  under  false  pre- 
tenses," since  "  the  writer  of  to-day  who  belongs  to  the  people  of 
the  book  finds  that  his  book  is  without  a  people."  Jews  talk 
about  their  writers  constantly,  we  are  assured,  but  nevertheless 
it  was  found  necessary  to  organize  "  a  society  in  this  country  to 
force  Jews  to  buy  Jewish  books,  and  the  Jewish  Publication  Soci- 
ety has  been  fighting  an  up-hill  battle  all  the  time."  Good  books 
or  bad  books,  asserts  this  critic,  "  the  Jews  do  not  want  to  pay  for 
them." 

The  case  of  Rosenfeld,  "who  has  presented  his  people  with  a 
spiritual  treasure  beyond  the  compensation  of  anything  earthly." 
leads  the  writer  in  The  Chronicler  to  enumerate  other  cases. 
He  says : 

"  Mendele  Mocher  Sphorim  (A.  J.  Abramovitz),  the  father  of 
modern  Yiddish  literature,  and  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the 
time  in  any  language,  the  man  whose  books  will  remain  as  a  pre- 
cious heritage  of  his  people,  is  at  the  age  of  seventy  compelled  to 
work  for  a  living  day  by  day,  and  not  only  have  his  countless  ad- 
mirers kept  him  in  poverty,  but  publishers  in  America  have 
pirated  his  works  right  and  left,  have  taken  the  bread  out  of  his 
mouth,  as  he  says  himself,  and  no  one  has  uttered  even  a  murmur 
of  protest 

"  The  brilliant  productions  of  J.  L.  Peretz  could  for  many  years 
find  no  better  presentation  to  the  public  than  through  paltry  and 
cheap  pamphlets,  and  through  occasional  magazines  and  year- 
books published  by  the  author  himself.  ...  It  was  only  through 
the  munificence  of  a  small  band  of  admirers  and  friends  that 
Peretz's  complete  works  were  put  between  decent  covers. 

"  Instance  piles  itself  upon  instance,  and  when  you  come  to  look 
into  it  you  find  that  Jews  have  merely  been  talking  about  their 
talented  writers  and  taking  pride  for  which  they  have  not  paid, 
and  delivering  eulogies  which  are  a  hollow  mockery.  'Sholem 
Aleichem,'  Spector,  Dinensohn,  and  all  the  best  Yiddish  writers 
have  been  sadly  neglected  and  ignored  by  the  Jewish  public. 
Poverty  has  been  the  reward  of  our  best  literary  workers,  and 
what  is  true  of  the  Yiddish  is  also  true  of  the  Hebrew  writers, 
most  of  whom  have  been  reduced  to  peddling  their  own  books." 

Fortunately,  he  adds,  the  English-Jewish  writer  has  recourse  to 

the  Gentile  public  ;  "  he  can  help  himself  by  writing  for  thegoim." 

Thus  "  the  man  who  has  given  us  the  best  Jewish  stories  in  the 
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English  language  must  still  entertain  the  goim  to  gain  any  prac- 
tical results  of  his  labors.  Hooks  like  'The  Dreamers  of  the 
Ghetto'  go  a-begging  for  readers." 

Nor  does  this  close  the  indictment.     The  writer  continues: 

"Most  of  the  Gentile  publishers  who  have  brought  out  Jewish- 
English  books  with  a  view  of  reaching  'the  large,  intelligent,  and 
prosperous  Jewish  public  '  of  the  country  have  been  sadly  disap- 
pointed, and  here  is  a  hint  that  might  be  of  service  to  some  bud- 


within  certain  bounds  circumscribed   by  the  law."     Of  these  limi 
tations  we  read  further  : 

"In  the  first  place,  comment  must  be  made  honestly;  in  recent 
cases  much  more  stress  has  been  laid  upon  this  point  than  ioi 
merly.  It  is  urged  that  if  criticism  is  not  sincere,  it  is  not  valua- 
ble to  the  public,  and  the  ground  of  public  policy,  upon  which  tin 
doctrine  of  fair  criticism  is  built,  fails  to  give  support  to  comment 
which   is  born  of  improper  motives  or  begotten  from   personal 
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ding  author:  If  you  have  a  book  on  a  Jewish  theme  for  publica- 
tion, it  will  be  safer  for  you  to  take  it  to  some  publisher  who  has 
never  as  yet  published  a  Jewish  work.  The  publishers  who  have 
been  successful  in  handling  Jewish  books  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  those  who  have  failed  and  are  now  perhaps  well  on  the  way 
toward  anti-Semitism  are  by  far  in  the  majority.  Gentiles,  on  the 
whole,  buy  very  few  Jewish  books,  and  Jews  buy  fewer." 


WHAT    THE    LAW    DEMANDS   OF    THE    CRITIC. 

T)OSSIBLY  many  a  sensitive  and  aggrieved  author  and  actor 
-*-  and  artist  will  receive  with  incredulity  Mr.  Richard  Wash- 
burn Child's  statement  that  "from  the  legal  point  of  view  we  as 
critics  are  all  held  to  a  high  standard  of  fairness."  We  can  imagine 
Mr.  William  Brady,  still  breathless  from  his  own  protests  against 
the  untimely  levity  of  New  York's  dramatic  critics,  rubbing  his 
eyes  as  he  reads  that  the  law  demands  of  the  critic  that  he  be 
"honest,  careful,  above  spite  and  personalities,  and  polite  enough 
not  to  thrust  upon  us  a  consideration  in  which  we  have  no  interest." 
The  right  of  the  critic  to  comment,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Child's 
essay  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  is  confined  to  works  which  have 
been  offered  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  He  admits  that  a  vol- 
ume of  love  sonnets  printed  and  circulated  privately,  and  the 
architecture  of  a  person's  private  dwelling,  might  furnish  very 
delicate  cases  that  would  trouble  the  jury.  At  this  point  Mr. 
Child  indulges  in  the  following  somewhat  pungent  digression: 

"  In  a  time  when  those  who  desire  to  be  conspicuous  succeed  so 
well  in  becoming  so,  it  is  rather  amusing  to  wonder  just  what  may 
be  the  difference  between  the  right  to  comment  on  the  dancer  on 
the  stage,  and  on  the  lady  who,  if  she  has  her  way,  will  sit  in  a 
box.  Both  court  public  notice — the  dancer  by  her  penciled  eye- 
brows, her  tinted  cheeks,  her  jewelry,  her  gown,  and  her  grace, 
the  lady  in  the  box,  perhaps,  by  all  these  things  except  the  last; 
both  wish  favorable  comment,  and  perhaps  ought  to  bear  ridicule, 
if  their  cheeks  are  too  tinted,  their  eyebrows  too  penciled,  their 
jewelry  too  generous,  and  their  gowns  too  ornate.  A  more  sober 
view,  however,  will  show  that  the  matter  is  one  of  proof.  The 
dancer  who  exhibits  herself  and  her  dance  for  a  consideration  nec- 
essarily invites  expressions  of  opinion,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
show  in  a  court  of  law  that  the  gala  lady  in  the  box  meant  to  seek 
either  commendation— or  disapproval." 

He  tells  us  that  "  criticism  need  not  be  fair  and  just,  in  the  sense 
that  it  conforms  to  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  public,  or 
the  ideas  of  a  judge,  or  the  estimate  of  a  jury;  but  it  must  remain 


hatred.  .  .  .  All  the  reasons  of  public  policy  that  give  criticism  its 
rights  fly  out  of  the  window  when  malice  walks  in  at  the  door. 

"  Some  decisions  of  the  courts  seem  to  set  the  standard  of  fair 
comment  even  higher.  They  not  only  demand  that  the  critic 
speak  with  an  honest  belief  in  his  opinion,  but  insist  also  that  a 
person  taking  upon  himself  to  criticize  must  exercise  a  reasonable 
degree  of  judgment 

"  Criticism  must  never  depart  from  a  consideration  of  the  work 
of  the  artist  or  artizan,  or  the  public  acts  of  a  person,  to  attack 
the  individual  himself,  apart  from  his  connection  with  the  partic- 
ular work  or  act  which  is  being  criticized." 

But  in  the  case  of  the  actor,  as  Mr.  Child  points  out,  there  exists 
so  complete  a  fusion  of  the  individual  and  his  work  that  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  decide  where  personal  comment  begins.     Thus: 

"His  physical  characteristics,  as  well  as  his  personality,  may 
always  be  said  to  be  presented  to  general  public  interest  along 
with  the  words  and  movements  whiqh  constitute  his  acting.  The 
critic  can  hardly  speak  of  the  performance  without  speaking  of 
the  actor  himself,  who,  it  can  be  argued,  presents  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent his  own  bodily  and  mental  characteristics  to  the  judgment  of 
the  public,  almost  as  much  as  do  the  ossified  man  and  the  fat  lady 
of  the  side-show." 

One  other  care,  we  are  told,  remains  for  the  critic.  He  must 
not  falsely  impute  a  bad  motive  to  the  individual  when  comment- 
ing upon  his  work.  In  illustration  Mr.  Child  narrates  the  famous 
case  of  Whistler  vs.  Ruskin,  which  was  tried  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.     We  read : 

"'  The  mannerism  and  errors  of  these  pictures.'  wrote  Mr.  Rus- 
kin, alluding  to  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Burne-Jones,  'whatever  may 
be  their  extent,  are  never  affected  or  indolent.  The  work  is  natu- 
ral to  the  painter,  however  strange  to  us,  and  is  wrought  with 
utmost  care,  however  far  to  his  own  or  our  desire  the  result  may 
yet  be  incomplete.  Scarcely  as  much  can  be  said  for  any  other 
picture  in  the  modern  school ;  their  eccentricities  are  almost  al- 
ways in  some  degree  forced,  and  their  imperfections  gratuitously 
if  not  impertinently  indulged.  For  Mr.  Whistler's  own  sake,  no 
less  than  for  the  protection  of  the  purchaser,  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay 
ought  not  to  have  admitted  works  into  the  gallery  in  which  the 
ill-educated  conceit  of  the  artist  so  nearly  approached  the  aspect 
of  wilful  imposture.  I  have  seen  and  heard  much  of  cockney  im- 
pudence before  now,  but  never  expected  to  hear  a  coxcomb  ask 
200  guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of  paint  in  the  public's  face." 

"  Out  of  all  this,  stinging  as  it  must  have  been  to  Mr.  Whistler, 
unless,  since  he  loved  enemies  and  hated  friends,  he  therefore 
found  pleasure  in  the  metaphorical  thrashings  he  received,  the  jury 
could  only  find  one  phrase,  'wilful  imposture,'  which,  because  it 
imputed  bad  motives,  overstepped  the  bounds  of  fair  criticism." 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION. 


THE  PHYSICAL  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE 

JAPANESE. 

THE  daily  press  has  been  commenting  on  a  statement  attrib- 
uted to  Baron  Takaki,  that  Japanese  diminutiveness  is  a 
cause  of  national  humiliation  and  that  steps  are  to  be  taken  to 
remedy  it.  But,  according  to  Dr.  William  Eliot  Griffis,  formerly  of 
the  University  of  Tokio,  who  writes  in  The  Times  (New  York, 
May  C),  this  is  no  new  question.  The  Japanese  have  been  trying, 
he  says,  to  raise  their  stature  for  many  years  past,  and,  what  is 
more,  they  have  succeeded  in  a  measure.  One  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  bringing  about  the  change  has  been  an  alteration  in  the 
national  habits  of  sitting.     Says  Dr.  Griffis  : 

"In  1S71  the  writer  carried  the  first  rocking-chair  into  interior 
Japan.  He  set  the  carpenters  of  Fukui  at  the  entirely  new  busi- 
ness of  making  chairs.  Those  in  authority  had  already  discussed 
potential  stature,  and  were  eager  to  cooperate  with  the  American 
educator.  Pupils  had  knelt  on  the  mats  along  a  table  one  foot 
high  before  a  squatting  instructor.  Instead  of  this  the  study 
rooms  in  the  old  castle  of  the  daimio  were  at  once  equipped  with 
seats.  In  the  chemical  laboratory  the  students  were  obliged  to 
stand.     When  disciplined  to  the  posture  they  liked  it. 

"Now,  for  generations  or  more,  that  part  of  the  population 
which  could  be  controlled  and  kept  under  inspection  and  measure- 
ment shows  the  results.  These  are  tabulated  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  shaku  (practically  our  foot,  or  11.93  inches).  In  1892  (to 
epitomize  the  voluminous  tables  before  us)  the  percentage  of 
men  out  of  348,337  examined  averaging  or  exceeding  5.4  feet  was 
10.06,  while  ten  years  later,  in  1902,  of  431,093  men  measured, 
mostly  of  the  newer  generation,  who  were  more  distinctly  public- 
school  graduates,  it  was  12.67  Per  cent.  So  also  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  were  from  5.2  to  5.4  feet  high,  the  increase  was  from 
31.84  to  3506  per  cent.  The  minimum  height  for  the  army  is  5.1 
feet,  but  the  number  of  men  unable  to  reach  this  standard  de- 
creased in  a  decade  from  37.93  1036.07  per  cent.,  while  of  men  less 
than  five  feet  high  the  decrease  was  from  20.17  to  16.20.  These 
data  need  no  comment  and  may  be  considered  conclusive.  The 
Japanese  tall  men  are  increasing  and  the  short  men  are  decreas- 
ing. In  a  word,  the  new  habits  of  sitting,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
had  more  to  do  with  the  lengthening  of  the  Japanese  legs  than  any 
other  single  factor  in  physical  improvement.  The  proof  is  demon- 
strable in  one  generation. 

"  Let  us  look  at  this  question  of  sitting,  apart  from  questions  of 
diet  or  calisthenics.  The  Chinese  and  Continental  Asiatics,  as  in 
ages  past,  use  chairs.  Island  humanity  in  Asia,  on  the  contrary, 
utilize  the  mat  and  the  folded  legs.  Their  heels  or  ankles  serve 
as  cushions.  The  Japanese  invention  of  the  tatami  (or  stuffed 
and  cushion-like  floor  covering)  acted  as  a  terrible  seduction.  It 
shortened  stature.  .  .  .  Knees  in  Japan  were  made  to  do  the  work 
which  is  elsewhere  relegated  to  parts  of  the  body  more  liberally 
cushioned  with  flesh.  But  the  habit  hindered  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  To  a  visiting  foreigner,  sitting  in  correct  Japanese 
style,  it  means  first  discomfort,  then  torture,  then  paralysis.  One 
invariably  falls  asleep  at  the  wrong  end 

"  Mountaineers  and  boatmen  are  notoriously  taller.  Instead  of 
the  Southern  men  being  of  greater  stature  than  the  Northern,  the 
Sendal  soldiers  and  those  in  the  gallant  Second  Division,  for  ex- 
ample, are  taller  than  men  from  farther  south.  It  seems  at  least 
probable,  from  the  old  pictures-,  that  in  ancient  times,  before  the 
age  of  the  taianii,  the  warriors  of  the  conquering  race  that  came 
from  the  Sungari  Valley  into  the  archipelago  were  taller." 

Regarding  diet  as  affecting  stature — a  consideration  which  ap 
pears  to  be  treated  by  Baron  Takaki  as  of  more  importance  than 
that  of  posture,  Dr.  Griffis  writes: 

"  The  Japanese  have  always  been  an  underfed  race.  Never  at 
any  time  did  the  Japanese  have  abundance  of  food.  Only  unceas- 
ing toil  and  rigid  frugality  among  the  people  at  large  kept  them 
from  starvation  Even  then  the  most  awful  famines,  sometimes 
sweeping  off  a  million  or  two  people,  have  been  recurrent,  even  to 
monotony,  as  the  historic  annals  show." 

As  additional  factors  in  stunting  the  race  Dr.  Griffis  mentions 


the  prevalent  custom  of  closely  bandaging  prospective  mothers  in 
order  to  secure  easy  delivery,  and  the  ravages  of  beri-beri— a  dis- 
ease that  renders  the  legs  of  its  victims  useless.  All  these  causes, 
the  writer  thinks,  are  ceasing  to  act.     He  says : 

"As  simple  fact  the  Japanese  are  getting  taller.  With  wise 
forethought  the  nation  will,  a  century  or  two  hence,  enjoy  normal 
stature.  The  women  are  now  cooperating.  By  first  adopting  the 
hakama  (or  gentlemen's  divided  skirt)  and  then  the  reformed  dress, 
like  our  women's  clothes,  but  eschewing  the  corset  and  ultra-tight 
garments,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  besides  grace  in  walking, 
is  vastly  improved.  The  introduction  of  systematic  exercise,  with 
calisthenics,  a  varied  diet,  correct  habits  of  sitting,  and  true  hy- 
giene wisely  applied  to  women's  life  in  Japan  match  the  efforts  of 
science  and  patriotism,  which  will  undoubtedly  raise  the  stature 
and  improve  the  health  of  the  whole  race." 

Some  of  the  newspaper  critics,  however,  do  not  see  the  use  of 
it  all.  The  Japanese,  they  think,  are  quite  as  good  now  as  they 
would  be  if  the  national  stature  were  increased  by  several  inches. 
Thus  the  Chicago  Tribune  says  editorially  : 

"It  is  not  entirely  clear  what  Baron  Takaki  hopes  to  gain  by 
making  the  Japanese  bigger.  Oyama's  soldiers  and  Togo's  sailors 
in  the  late  war  were  considerably  smaller  than  their  opponents. 
It  was  not  observed  that  the  Russians'  superior  size  did  them 
much  good.  It  merely  made  them  easier  marks  for  the  Japanese 
to  hit.  As  usual  in  a  contest  between  brains  and  brawn,  brains 
came  out  on  top.  If  the  Japanese  surgeon-general  had  contrived 
a  dietary  or  some  other  scheme  for  increasing  the  already  great 
mental  gifts  of  his  people  it  would  have  caused  no  surprise. 
There  is  no  danger  of  any  people  ever  having  too  good  brains. 
They  are  the  most  valuable  of  individual  and  of  national  assets. 
The  advantages  of  physical  bulk,  on  the  other  hand,  are  dubious. 
Size  is  often  found  with  sluggishness.  The  great  men  of  the 
Caucasian  race  have  been  sometimes  tall  and  sometimes  short. 
Lincoln  and  Charlemagne  were  almost  giants,  but  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Napoleon  were  little  men. 

"Evidently  the  desire  of  the  Japanese  to  increase  their  stature  is 
due  to  pride  rather  than  to  practical  considerations.  They  believe 
that  they  are  intellectually  the  equals  of  Caucasians,  and  it  vexes 
them  to  be  physically  inferior.  They  don't  wish  to  be  looked 
down  upon  in  any  way  by  anybody.  The  feeling  is  not  an  unnat- 
ural one,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  Japan.  There  are  many  'short ' 
and  lean  Caucasians  who  would  make  considerable  sacrifices  to 
increase  their  length  and  breadth.  They  will  follow  the  results  of 
Baron  Takaki's  experiment  with  sympathetic  interest." 


FURTHER   EVIDENCE   THAT  THE   GLOBE   IS 

DRYING    UP. 

TRACTS  tending  to  show  that  the  waters  on  the  earth's  surface 
■*-  are  slowly  withdrawing  to  the  interior  have  been  presented 
from  time  to  time  before  scientific  bodies  and  duly  noted  in  these 
columns.  Among  these  are  the  results  of  observations  on  various 
glaciers,  which  appear  to  be  shrinking.  A  writer  in  del  et  Terre 
(Paris)  notes  that  the  polar  ice-fields  appear  also  to  be  contract- 
ing.    Says  Cosmos,  commenting  editorially  on  this  article: 

"The  British  antarctic  expedition  made  the  interesting  and  im- 
portant discovery  that  the  glaciers  that  surround  the  South  Pole 
are  receding.  The  great  ice  barrier  that  once  barred  the  way  of 
James  Ross  has  retreated  nearly  30  kilometers  [19  miles].  The 
glaciers  of  Victoria  Land  are  also  in  full  retreat  and  no  longer 
reach  to  the  sea. 

"  In  like  manner  the  arctic  glaciers  are  withdrawing,  and  it  is 
also  the  same,  so  travelers  tell  us.  with  the  glaciers  of  the  snow 
mountains  of  equatorial  countries,  as  Ecuador  and  Eastern 
Africa. 

"  If  we  compare  these  facts  with  the  observations  which  in  late 
years  have  shown  a  progressive  desiccation  of  Africa  and  Central 
Asia,  we  must  admit  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  problem  of  phys- 
ical geography  quite  exceptional  in  its  bearings. 

"While  we  must  admit  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  a  similar  one  on  a  smaller  scale,  one  whose  phe- 
nomena are  well  known,  yet  whose  secret  is  equally  baffling  — the 
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retreat  of  the  Alpine  glaciers,  which  has  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time  and  yet  continues,  under  our  very  eyes.  The  data  on  the 
variations  of  the  Alpine  glaciers  are  numerous  and  sufficient,  the 
observations  cover  a  considerable  period,  and  nevertheless  we  are 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  determine  definitely  the  precise  connection 
between  the  variations  of  meteorologic  conditions,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  the  glaciers  on  the  other.  But  we  should  re- 
member that  great  and  definite  results  are  not  reached  all  at  once. 
They  come  at  the  end  of  a  long  series  of  patient  efforts,  prepared 
and  studied  out  in  advance. 

"  For  the  discussion  of  the  means  of  solving  progressively  the 
great  problems  of  meteorology,  this  science  greatly  needs  cooper- 
ation, involving  the  grouping  of  data  collected  by  investigators 
throughout  the  world." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

SOME   PECULIARITIES   OF  ALTERNATING 
CURRENTS. 

THE  fact  that  very  rapidly  alternating  electric  currents  pass 
through  the  human  body  without  giving  it  any  shock  at  all 
has  frequently  been  noted  since  its  discovery  by  Nikola  Tesla.  It 
was  strikingly  brought  out  in  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  the 


aide  fact,  but  the  most  generally  accepted  seems  to  be  that  the 
very  high  frequency  current  does  not  travel  in  one  direction  long 
enough  for  the  human  nerves  to  (eel  it.  The  movement  of  the 
pictures  in  the  kinetOSCOpe  is  too  fast  for  the  eye  to  follow,  and  so 
we  fancy  that  we  see  the  figures  in  actual  motion,  and  in  like  man- 


PROFESSOR  CLARKE  LIGHTING  AN  INCANDESCENT  LAMP  BY 
THE  CURRENT  FROM  AN  OSCILLATOR  PASSING  THROUGH  HIS 
OWN   BODY   AND  THAT  OF   ANOTHER. 

recent  electrical  show  in  Chicago  by  W.  I.  Clarke,  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.  Says  The  American  Inventor  (New  York,  May)  in  a  re- 
port of  Mr.  Clarke's  demonstrations  : 

"  The  alternating  current  is  rapidly  displacing  the  direct  for  all 
long-distance  transmission,  and  in  many  cases  for  short-distance 
transmission  also.  It  differs  from  the  direct  current  in  the  fact 
that  instead  of  continually  traveling  over  the  wire  in  one  direction 
it  is  constantly  reversing  its  direction  of  flow  at  the  rate  of  from 
7,200  to  16,000  reversals  per  minute. 

"The  current  supplied  to  consumers  by  the  electric  companies 
is  usually  at  a  voltage  of  about  no,  and  this  voltage  has  been  con- 
clusively shown  to  be  perfectly  harmless  in  case  of  shock,  whether 
the  direct  or  alternating  current  is  used. 

"  If  we  raise  the  voltage  of  alternating  current  to  about  2,000, 
we  find  that  a  shock  at  this  voltage  will  usually  produce  instant 
death,  and  in  fact  only  1,800  volts  are  used  for  electrocution  pur- 
poses at  Sing  Sing  prison. 

"It  has  been  discovered  by  Tesla  and  others  that  if  we  change 
the  frequency  of  the  alternating  current  from  7,200  or  16,000  per 
minute  up  to  say  one  million  reversals  per  second,  then  a  voltage 
of  several  hundred  thousand  can  be  passed  through  the  human 
body  without  the  slightest  sensation  of  shock  being  felt. 

"Various  reasons  have  been  given  in  explanation  of  this  remark- 


PROFESSOR  CLARKE  LIGHTING  A  MOORE  TUBE  BY  THE  CUR- 
RENT FROM  THE  TELSA  OSCILLATOR  PASSING  THROUGH  HIS 
BODY,  THEN  THROUGH  THE  TUBE  AND  THROUGH  THE  BODY  OF 
A    VOLUNTEER    FROM   THE  AUDIENCE. 

ner  the  movement  of  a  high-frequency  current  through  the  body  is 
so  rapidly  changing  its  direction  that  the  nerves,  as  it  were,  can  not 
see  it. 

"It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  a  current  of  one-quarter  of 
an  ampere  at  the  usual  low  frequency  will  cause  death  if  passed 
through  the  body,  whereas  Mr.  Clarke  shows  conclusively  in  his 
experiments  that  a  current  of  one-half  an  ampere  can  be  taken 


A  PIECE  OF  FINE  IRON  WIRE  BEING  MELTED  OFF  BY  THE  HIGH- 
FREQUENCY  CURRENT  PASSING  FROM  MR.  CLARKE  THROUGH 
THE   WIRE  AND   THROUGH    THE    BODY    OF  ANOTHER. 

through  the  body  at  high  frequency  without  any  shock  whatever." 

As  will  be  seen  in  one  of  the  illustrations,  the  lecturer  touched 
the  high-frequency  generator  with  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  hand 
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held  one  end  of  a  piece  of  fine  iron  wire,  the  other  end  of  which 
was  held  by  a  volunteer  from  the  audience.  When  the  current 
s  turned  on  it  passed  through  the  bodies  of  the  two  persons  and 
the  piece  of  wire,  and  melted  the  wire,  without  affecting  either  of 
them.     To  quote  further  : 

"  When  one  of  the  long  vacuum  tubes,  used  by  Mr.  D.  MacFar- 
lane  Moore,  in  his  new  system  of  lighting,  is  held  between  two  per- 
sons in  the  same  way  as 
the  piece  of  wire,  the  tube 
lights  up  brilliantly,  and 
Mr.  Clarke  repeatedly 
lighted  the  tube  quite 
brightly  by  simply  hold- 
ing it  in  his  hand  and 
without  the  aid  of  anoth- 
er person.  Forty  of  these 
tubes  can  be  lighted  at 
once  by  placing  forty  peo- 
ple in  a  row,  the  first  one 
touching  the  oscillator 
with  a  metal  rod,  and  with 
his  other  hand  grasping 
one  end  of  the  first  tube, 
the  second  in  the  row 
grasping  the  other  end  of 
the  first  tube  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  hand  one  end  of  the  second  tube,  and  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  line,  the  last  person  touching  a  ground  wire 
with  a  rod. 

"  In  order  to  show  that  fully  one-half  ampere  is  passing  through 
his  body  and  that  of  his  assistant,  Mr.  Clarke  substitutes  an  in- 
candescent lamp  for  the  Moore  tube,  and  it  lights  up  to  candle- 
power.  It  is  of  course  well  known  that  it  takes  at  least  one-half 
ampere  to  light  a  lamp  of  this  kind. 

"  An  electric  bell  may  be  rung  and  a  cannon  fired  when  being 
held  between  two  persons  in  the  same  way  as  the  incandescent 
lamp,  and  many  other  experiments  which  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  can  be  easily  performed  in  this  way." 

When  no  experiments  were  being  performed,  heavy  sparks 
issued  from  the  oscillator  to  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches. 
They  immediately  disappeared  when  the  oscillator  terminal  was 
touched  by  the  metal  rod  held  in  the  hand,  showing  that  the  entire 
current  then  passed  through  the  body  down  to  the  earth.  If  the 
rod  was  slowly  withdrawn  from  the  oscillator  the  spark  followed 
it  for  fully  eight  inches.  The  oscillator  used  in  these  demonstra- 
tions was  a  modification  of  Tesla's  device  invented  by  Mr.  Clarke. 


-DEVICE    FOR   TAKING 
VIEWS." 


FISH-EVE 


AS  THE   FISHES   SEE    US. 

SOME  interesting  experiments  in  the  photography,  by  means 
of  a  submerged  camera,  of  objects  above  the  surface  of  a 
sheet  of  water,  are  described  by  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood  in  The  Johns 

Hokpins  University  Cir- 
cular (Baltimore.  April). 
Professor  Wood  says  that 
his  object  was  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  outer  world 
would  appear  to  a  fish. 
He  writes : 


"  In  discussing  the  pe- 
culiar type  of  refraction 
which  occurs  when  light 
from  the  sky  enters  the 
surface  of  still  water,  it 
seems  of  interest  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  external 
world  appears  to  the  fish. 
As  is  well  known  an  eye 
below  the  surface  of  the 
water  sees  the  sky  compressed  into  a  comparatively  small  circle 
of  light,  the  center  of  which  is  always  immediately  above  the 
observer,  the  appearance  being  as  if  the  pond  were  covered  with 


an  opaque  roof  with  a  circular  aperture  or  window  cut  in  it.  The 
objects  surrounding  the  pond,  such  as  trees,  houses,  or  fishermen, 
must  appear  around  the  rim  of  the  circle  of  light,  but  we  are  unable 
to  get  a  clear  notion  of  their  appearance,  since  our  eyes  are  not 
adapted  to  distinct  vision  under  water.  It  occurred  tome  that  a  very 
good  notion  of  how  these  things  appear  to  the  fish  could  be  obtained 
by  immersing  a  camera  in  water  and  photographing  the  circle  of 
light,  for  it  is  easy  enough  to  arrange  a  lens  and  plate  so  as  to  obtain 
a  sharp  image  when  both  are  immersed  in  water.  The  apparatus 
was  constructed  out  of  a  lard-pail,  a  short-focus  lens  provided  with 
a  very  small  diaphragm  being  cemented  over  a  hole  perforated  in 
a  metal  disk  which  rested  on  a  rim  soldered  around  the  inside  of 
the  pail.  The  plate  was  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  pail  and  the 
whole  filled  with  clean  water  in  a  dark  room.  The  lens  was  cov- 
ered by  a  metal  cap,  operated  by  a  handle  on  the  outside  of  the 
pail.  The  apparatus  was  set  on  the  ground,  and  the  surface  of 
the  water  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass  to  prevent  ripples,  the  pail 
being  so  full  that  the  glass  was  in  contact  with  the  water.  This 
arrangement  obviated  the  necessity  of  immersing  the  affair  in  a 
pond,  since  the  function  of  the  latter  was  performed  by  the  water 
in  the  pail  above  the  lens.  A  diagram  of  the  arrangement  is  shown 
in  Fig.  i,  together  with  the  paths  of  the  incident  and  refracted 
rays.  A  number  of  extremely  interesting  pictures  were  obtained 
with  the  device,  which  proved  to  be  the  equivalent  of  a  lens  having 
a  working  angle  of  iSo  .  There  was  of  course  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
tortion near  the  circumference  of  the  circular  picture.  Fig.  2 
shows  Mt.  Vernon  Place  as  it  would  appear  to  a  fish  submerged 
in  a  pond  near  the  base  of  the  lion." 


2.— A  "FISH-EYE   VIEW. 


HOW   LONG   A   LIGHTNING-FLASH    LASTS. 

INTERESTING  information  on  this  point  is  furnished  by  re- 
-*-  cent  investigations.  Hitherto  data  on  the  subject  have  not 
been  numerous.  Faraday  believed  that  the  flash  lasted  about  a 
second,  while  Dove,  from  observations  on  spinning  tops,  showed 
that  it  was  much  less.  The  first  experimenter  to  utilize  the 
method  of  a  rotating  disk,  devised  by  Wheatstone  to  measure  the 
duration  of  artificial  electric  sparks,  was  Dufour,  who  distin- 
guished by  this  means  three  kinds  of  lightning,  respectively,  in- 
stantaneous, rapidly  recurrent,  and  occupying  a  definite  period  of 
time.  That  the  lightning  is  oscillatory  seems  also  to  have  been 
shown  by  Walther,  by  means  of  photographs.  In  the  Electro- 
technische  Zeiischrift  (No.  29)  K.  E.  F.  Schmidt  tells  of  experi- 
ments made  by  him  with  a  rapidly  rotating  disk  10  centimeters  [4 
inches]  in  diameter,  on  which  was  marked  a  white  cross  on  a  black 
ground,  with  arms  2  millimeters  [TV  inch]  thick.  This  disk  was 
rotated  by  clockwork  at  a  speed  of  50  or  60  turns  per  second.  The 
following  abstract,  taken  from  Cosmos  (Paris,  April  21)  shows  how 
this  device  was  used  and  what  it  proved  : 

"In  the  light  of  certain  lightning-flashes  the  cross  appeared 
once  only,  brilliant  and  very  clear. 

"  In  most  cases  the  cross  appeared  twice,  thrice,  or  even  oftener, 
as  a  clear  image,  either  with  a  succession  rapid  enough  to  give 
the  impression  of  simultaneous  production  or  at  appreciable  in- 
tervals. While  the  first  cross  was  very  luminous,  the  intensity  of 
those  that  followed  was  progressively  weaker.  The  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  different  luminous  crosses,  as  well  as  their  succession, 
presented  the  greatest  variability.  Often  the  impression  was  given 
of  a  disk  turning  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  altho 
the  actual  rotation  was  contrary  to  this;  or  the  observer  had  the 
impression  of  an  oscillatory  movement. 

"  In  the  case  of  one  extremely  bright  flash,  an  octuple  cross  ap- 
peared for  a  moment,  all  of  the  arms  being  equally  spaced.   .  .   . 

"  The  result  of  these  observations  is  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 
Walther  regarding  the  extreme  variability  of  discharge  phenom- 
ena in  lightning. 

"The  time  elapsing  between  the  partial  discharges  can  not  be 
evaluated  except  in  the  case  of  images  appearing  almost  at  the 
same  instant.  According  to  the  physiological  investigations  on 
the  duration  of  residual  images,  the  duration  of  the  phenomenon 
can  not  be  greater  than  3*5  second,  or  that  of  one  revolution  of  the 
disk.  Other  observations  show  that  the  duration  of  a  discharge 
is  of  the  order  of  -j^1^  second,  while  the  very  brilliant  phenomenon 
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mentioned  above  corresponds  to  a  minimum  of  eight  discharges 
of  equal  intensity,  following  at  regular  intervals  of  about  ,,,',,,, 
second. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  first  type  of  discharge  noted  above,  the  visi- 
ble discharge  must  have  ended  after  less  than  ,.r,,',rtll  to  ,„,' sec- 
ond ;  and  the  other  discharges  mentioned  must  have  had  the  same 
minimum  duration. 

"  The  determination  of  the  duration  of  a  lightning-flash  is  im- 
portant, as  it  will  give  a  means  of  finding  the  time  of  oscillation, 
it  lightning  is  really  an  oscillatory  phenomenon.  The  period  of  the 
discharge  according  to  these  experiments  would  be  about  a0,U(5 
second." — Translation  made  for  Twe  Literary  Digest. 


WILL  WE    LEARN   TO   KEEP  THE    UNIVERSE 

GOING? 

"  I  'HAT  man,  in  his  forecast  of  evolution,  has  failed  to  reckon 
*■  with  his  own  intelligence  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  C.  W. 
Saleeby,  who  contributes  to  J  farmer's  Magazine  (May)  an  article 
entitled  "  Is  the  Human  Race  Mortal?"  He  points  out  that  phi- 
losophers who  deal  only  with  matter,  and  with  energy  of  which  it 
is  the  vehicle,  have  inevitably  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  uni- 
verse is  "  running  down,"  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  every  transfor- 
mation of  energy  a  part  always  becomes  less  available,  just  as 
water  seeks  a  lower  level.  This  would  be  equally  true  whether  we 
suppose,  with  some  authorities,  that  the  end  is  to  be  a  final  dead 
level  of  rest,  or,  with  Herbert  Spencer,  that  the  pendulum  is  to 
swing  again  and  again,  bringing  about  an  endless  series  of  succes- 
sive development  and  decline.     But,  writes  Dr.  Saleeby  : 

'  The  question  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  put  I 
may  address  indifferently  to  the  exponents  of  both  views.  They 
have  estimated  matter  and  energy  ;  they  have  weighed  stars  and 
electrons ;  they  have  read  the  history  of  the  atom  and  the  organ- 
ism, of  solar  and  stellar  systems  ;  they  have  established  the  doc- 
trine of  the  conservation  of  energy  and  the  laws  of  thermody- 
namics.    But  have  they  reckoned  with  mind? 

"  Some  physicists  may  answer  that  they  have  not  reckoned  with 
mind  because  mind  needs  not  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  is,  they 
say,  an  'epiphenomenon  '  or  by-product  of  cerebral  chemistry— the 
impotent  but  interested  spectator  of  a  drama  in  which  its  own 
destinies  are  decided.  This  was  the  view,  for  instance,  of  Hux- 
ley ;  yet  in  the  very  essay  in  which  he  denies  that  man  can  ever 
arrest  the  procession  of  the  great  year  he  tells  us  that  there-  is 
within  man  a  fund  of  energy  which  is  'competent  to  influence  and 
modify  the  cosmic  process.' 

"It  is  no  longer  possible,  indeed,  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  to 
accept  any  rendering  of  the  doctrine  that  spirit  is  a  product  of 
stuff,  mind  of  not-mind.  .  .  .  Materialists,  idealists,  or  whatever 
we  be,  we  know,  as  an  inalienable  first-hand  fact,  that  purpose  and 
the  effecting  of  purpose  do  verily  exist ;  if  not  in  the  world  around 
us,  at  any  rate  in  ourselves.  Hence  I  will  venture  to  declare  that 
there  are  no  schools  of  philosophy,  however  mutually  hostile, 
which  can  bring  the  philosophical  argument,  at  any  rate,  against 
my  view  that  in  forecasting  the  future  of  the  evolutionary  process 
as  we  may  observe  it  in  the  external  world  (or  in  what  passes  for 
us  as  the  external  world)  the  human  intelligence  has  hitherto  /ailed 
to  reckon  with  itself." 

But  even  if  we  grant  Dr.  Saleeby's  postulate,  is  it  possible  that 
the  human  mind  will  be  able  to  prevail  in  the  end  against  the  nat- 
ural forces  that  are  against  it?  While  we  have  in  some  degree 
"harnessed"  nature,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  boast,  we  cannot 
even  control  a  thunder-storm,  much  less  a  volcano  or  an  earth- 
quake. Can  we  expect  to  keep  the  great  clock  of  the  universe 
from  running  down?     Dr.  Saleeby  has  hopes.     He  says: 

"There  is  assuredly  no  inherent  reason  why  we  should  not  ac- 
complish this.  It  is  true  that  hitherto  all  the  atomic  evolution 
that  has  been  observed  is  atomic  disintegration.  We  may  speak 
now,  indeed,  of  the  analysis  of  the  elements.  But  so  it  was,  we 
may  remember,  that  the  older  chemistry  began,  and  yet  analytic 
chemistry  was  the  precursor  of  synthetic  chemistry.  We  began 
by  breaking  up  compounds,  but  now  we  can  make  them — can,  in- 
deed, make  compounds  hitherto  unknown  in  nature.     Similarly,  it 


is  more  than  probable  thai  we  shall  ere  long  learn  to  achieve  the 
synthesis  oi  the  elements  as  well  as  their  analysis.    No  energy  is 
ever  lost       Even  when    the   radium   atom,  itself   the  child  of  the 
uranium  atom,  breaks  down  and  dissipates  its  energy,  ending 
is  supposed,  as  the  dull  atom  of  had.  the  original  energies  are  nol 

destroyed.  Why  should  they  not  be  gathered  up  again  and  thus 
again  become  available?  Are  matter  and  energy  to  go  on  their 
way,  ultimately  destroying  the  human  race?  For  myself,  I  incline 
to  the  view  that  victory  will  rest  at  last  with  'man's  un<  onquerable 
mind.'" 


A   CURE    FOR    RAILWAY-RATE    FRICTION. 

THAT  the  friction  between  the  public  and  the  railroads  is 
really  only  the  collision  of  legal  with  traffic  principles  oi 
rate-making,  which  might  be  avoided  if  these  latter  principles 
were  made  scientifically  plausible  and  con  istent,  is  asserted  by 
Prof.  W.  H.  Lough,  Jr., 
of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, in  an  article  en- 
titled u  Reducing  Rate- 
making  to  a  Science," 
contributed  to  The  Rail- 
way World  (April  27). 
According  to  this  writer, 
the  economics  of  traffic  as 
at  present  understood  has 
been  built  up  by  theoreti- 
cal students  on  the  one 
hand  and  by  lawyers  on 
the  other.  Practical  rail- 
road men  have  had  no 
part  in  it,  and  most  of 
them  assert  that  there 
are  no  general  principles 
of  rate-making,  it  being 
necessary  to  judge  every 
case  strictly  on  its  own 
merits.  But  altho  such 
principles  as  laid  down 
from   the   standpoints  of 

theoretical  economics  or  of  law  often  result  in  absurdities,  it  is 
possible,  Professor  Lough  thinks,  to  discover  and  utilize  them  in 
another  way,  thus  putting  rate-making  on  a  scientific  basis.  He 
goes  on  to  say : 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  analogy  of  the  various  professional 
sciences,  law,  medicine,  engineering,  ought  to  establish  a  presump- 
tion at  least  in  favor  of  the  science  of  rate-making.  In  all  these 
cases,  each  separate  situation  has  its  own  peculiarities,  and  he 
would  be  a  poor  physician  or  engineer  who  should  simply  try  to 
follow  imperfect  precedents;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  each  situa- 
tion also  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  other  situations, 
which  a  first-class  professional  man  will  not  overlook.  By  paying 
attention  to  the  underlying  similarities,  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  build  up  a  body  of  knowledge  and  a  set  of  principles,  which 
constitute  the  sciences  of  law,  medicine,  and  engineering.  ...  Is 
there  any  essential  reason  why  traffic  work  should  not  be  similarly 
organized?" 

In  the  second  place,  as  already  noted,  alleged  traffic  principles 
have  been  laid  down  principally  by  two  classes,  economists  and 
lawyers,  and  traffic  men  themselves  have  apparently  given  little 
thought  to  stating  and  defending  their  own  practises.  As  a  result 
two  distinct  methods  of  approaching  traffic  problems  are  found, 
which  Professor  Lough  summarizes  as  follows : 

"The  method  of  the  economists,  as  a  usual  thing,  has  been  to 
announce  a  number  of  more  or  less  valuable  generalities  deduced 
from  the  economic  conception  of  a  railroad.  From  the  econo- 
mists' standpoint  the  generalizations  are  worth  making  as  parts  of 
a  theory  of  production,  but  from  the  traffic  standpoint  they  are 
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Who  thinks  that  the  friction  over  railroad 
rates  would  disappear  if  rate-making  were  put 
on  a  scientific  basis. 
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practically  useless.  The  interesting  studies  of  Hadley,  Johnson, 
Taussig,  and  B.  H.  Meyer  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
daily  work  of  a  rate-making  official  that  a  book  on  the  compara- 
tive jurisprudence  of  the  ancients  would  bear  to  the  solving  of 
modern  legal  tangles 

"The  method  of  the  lawyers  is  to  follow  precedents  so  far  as 
changing  conditions  will  allow.  They  started  out  by  assimilating 
the  railroad  to  the  previous  means  of  transportation,  and  they  are 
still  clinging  desperately  to  the  fiction  that  a  railroad  is  only  a 
'highway'  or  an  'artery'  of  commerce.  In  practise  the  railroad 
has  long  since  ceased  to  be  merely  a  highway,  and  has  become  an 
active  partner  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  goods  ;  but 
neither  the  law  nor  lawyers  have  ever  been  able  to  recognize  that 
fact.  In  consequence  we  find  lawyers  everywhere  insisting  on  the 
legal  duty  of  a  common  carrier  to  carry  at  equal  rates,  and  alto- 
gether overlooking  the  economic  duty  of  a  railroad  to  build  up 
industry 

"  A  third  method  of  approaching  traffic  problems  is  that  followed 
in  practise  by  traffic  men.  The  traffic  man's  point  of  view  differs 
essentially  from  that  of  either  the  lawyer  or  the  economist.  He 
is  not  interested  particularly  in  general  theories  of  social  organiza- 
tion, nor  is  he  concerned  much  about  the  precedents  established 
by  the  forefathers.  He  has  his  eyes  fixed  on  two  objects,  first, 
the  immediate  gross  earnings  of  his  own  line,  and,  second,  the 
prosperity  of  the  adjacent  territory.  All  his  rate-making  practises 
are  directed  toward  one  or  the  other  of  these  objects. 

"  Upon  a  study  of  these  practises  and  their  results  traffic  princi- 
ples ought  to  be  based.  But  so  far  very  little  effort  has  been 
made  to  secure  detailed  information  about  specific  rates  and  their 
influence  on  industries,  and  a  traffic  man  must  depend  for  his  facts 
almost  altogether  on  personal  observation.  As  his  own  experience 
is  not  wide  enough  to  give  a  safe  basis  for  working  traffic  princi- 
ples, he  rejects  all  rules  and  makes  new  rates  by  'instinct,'  which 
means  in  this  case  guesswork. 

"■As  a  preliminary  to  any  true  science  of  rate-making  it  will  be 
necessary,  first,  to  get  rid  of  the  false  notions  which  the  econo- 
mists and  the  lawyers  have  been  trying  to  force  down  the  throats 
of  traffic  men,  and,  second,  to  collect  data  as  to  rates  and  indus- 
tries. Perhaps  the  first  task  will  take  care  of  itself  as  facts  be- 
come better  known.     The  second  task  belongs  to  the  schools." 


BRITISH    BUSINESS   SCIENCE   INFERIOR  TO 

OURS. 

IN  striking  comparison  between  business  methods  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson,  the  well- 
known  British  authority  on  economics,  admits  that  his  country- 
men have  much  to  learn  from  us.  This  interesting  admission 
occurs  in  the  course  of  an  essay  on  the  relations  of  science  to  in- 
dustry, forming  part  of  a  collection  just  published  in  England 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Hand.  Says  The 
Spectator  (London,  April  21)  in  a  review  : 

"  In  the  United  States  the  task  of  planning  the  structure  of  a 
great  business  is  recognized  as  that  of  an  expert,  and  is  usually 
entrusted  to  a  scientific  specialist,  whose  duty  it  is  to  coordinate 
all  the  departments  and  guard  against  any  waste  of  energy  or  leak- 
age of  power  in  the  great  organism,  which  'differs  as  widely  from 
the  old  empirical  type  as  the  modern  turbine  steamship  from  the 
old  sailing-vessel.'  As  an  example  of  British  practise,  we  may 
refer  to  the  remarkable  speech  on  railway  administration — one  of 
our  chief  industries — which  was  delivered  by  Mr.  George  Peel  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Railway  Investment  Company  last  month.  In 
this  speech  he  compared  British  with  American  methods,  and 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no  English  railway  which  had  ever 
thought  it  worth  while  to  produce  a  clear  statement  of  the  work 
which  it  did, 'in  fact,  how  many  tons  were  carried  how  many 
miles.'  In  America  the  production  of  statistics  of  working  based 
on  this  unit  of  the  ton-mile  is  naturally  regarded  as  the  first  essen- 
tial toward  economical  administration.  But  the  British  railways 
all  seem  afraid  of  giving  their  shareholders  material  on  which  to 
base  an  intelligent  criticism  of  the  operation  of  the  line.  Conse- 
quently, they  deprive  themselves  of  any  possibility  of  a  scientific 
treatment  of  the  relation  between  work  done  and  expense.  The 
Economist i  in  a  recent  leading  article,  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  great  railway  companies,  which  are  always  complaining 


that  they  are  handicaped  by  the  unduly  high  assessment  of  their 
buildings  for  local  rating  purposes,  have  never  troubled  to  work 
out  the  total  assessment  of  their  lines  in  a  manner  which  would 
enable  them  to  say  whether  or  not  it  surpassed  the  statutory  limit. 
As  this  is  a  matter  which  railway  directors  are  very  ready  to  put 
forward  as  a  reason  for  their  inability  to  pay  satisfactory  divi- 
dends, one  would  think  that  an  organized  attempt  would  have  been 
made  to  study  it  and  get  up  a  case  for  presentation  to  Parliament. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  hunt  for  further  instances  of  the  regretta- 
ble lack  of  scientific  method  in  the  conduct  of  our  great  industries, 
tho  they  could  be  multiplied  by  the  dozen.  The  important  thing 
is  that  people  at  large  should  awake  to  the  one  thing  needful  for 
our  national  success.,  the  growth  of  a  truly  scientific  spirit  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  from  the  smallest  industry'  to  the  administration 
of  the  State  itself." 


AN   ANTI-SEASICK    BED. 

'  I  "HE  latest  device  for  the  alleviation  of  seasickness  is  a  swing - 
-*■  ing  bed  invented  by  a  London  dentist.  The  motion  is  con- 
trolled by  ingenious  automatic  electric  brakes  so  that  the  couch 
moves  just  enough  to  keep  it  always  level.  The  results  already 
obtained  with  the  bed  on  some  of  the  Channel  boats  are  said  to  be 
highly  satisfactory.     Says  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  April  7) : 

"  All  kinds  of  drugs — morphin,  chloral,  coffee,  valerianate. — 
have  been  prescribed  unsuccessfully  for  seasickness.  .  .  .  The 
sudden  displacement  of  the  intestines  accompanied  by  irregular 
contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  under  the  action  of  the  ship's 
rolling  and  pitching,  play  a  great  part  in  the  genesis  of  the  troubles 
that  constitute  this  disease  ;  and  it  has  been  proved  that  a  wide, 
tight  belt  diminishes  them  considerably.  Diet  and  a  horizontal 
position,  especially  after  eating,  on  a  bed  with  a  movable  frame, 
seem  to  be  somewhat  effective  in  attenuating  the  effects  of  the 
pitching.  A  London  dentist,  Walter  Whitehouse,  has  perfected 
the  movable  bed  by  adapting  to  it  ingenious  electric  brakes.  His 
device  in  operation  may  be  seen  on  some  of  the  steamers  of  the 
Southeastern  and  Chatham  line,  between  Dover  and  Calais.  The 
invention  is  thus  described  in  &  Industrie  Electrique  : 

"  A  kind  of  bed  is  suspended  on  pivots  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  marine  compass.  To  the  ceiling  of  the  cabin  are  attached 
four  electric  brakes  which  are  connected  with  the  corners  of  the 
bed  by  an  arrangement  of  cords  and  pulleys.  When  the  bed  tends 
to  depart  from  a  horizontal  position  one  or  more  of  these  brakes 
act  and  stop  it  until  the  boat  has  regained  a  position  of  stability. 

"The  ingenious  part  of  the  apparatus  is  the  way  in  which  the 
electric  contact  is  made  for  applying  the  brakes  at  the  desired 
moment.  The  result  is  obtained  by  means  of  mercury  contacts  in 
four  tubes  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  When  the  couch  departs  from 
a  level  position  the  mercury  runs  into  one  or  more  of  these  tubes, 
where  it  closes  the  corresponding  circuit  and  causes  the  brakes  to 
act  at  the  proper  points. 

"The  device  keeps  the  body  of  the  patient  perfectly  horizontal ; 
but  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  lessen  displacements  of  more  or  less 
amplitude  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  direction.  However,  the  in- 
ventor congratulates  himself  on  the  results  already  attained  by  the 
apparatus." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"American  nurses  were  greatly  and  justly  praised  by  Professor  Lorenz,  who 
declared  that  never  until  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  had  he  known  what  a  woman 
could  be  in  the  way  of  a  nurse,"  says  The  Medical  Times  (New  York,  May). 
"In  Austria  they  are  women  of  little  education.  Here  in  America  they  are 
ladies.  Never  have  I  been  so  amazed.  They  are  in  aprons  and  caps,  but  they 
are  educated,  they  are  refined,  they  are  charming.  Never  have  I  seen  such  a 
thing — never!" 

"One  advantage  of  the  electric  locomotive  which  may  be  overlooked,"  says 
The  Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  April  14),  "relates  to  the  matter  of  layovers 
in  the  roundhouse  after  the  completion  of  a  run.  Steam  locomotives,  after  a 
run  of  100  miles  or  more,  must  lay  over  to  enable  attendants  to  examine  and 
clean  the  boiler.  This  loss  of  time  means  a  considerable  loss  of  earning  power 
of  the  equipment,  especially  in  short  runs,  for  the  time  required  for  the  layover 
after  a  short  run  is  about  as  long  as  after  a  long  run.  If  the  water  of  the  dis- 
trict is  poor  the  boiler  must  be  washed,  taking  time  for  cooling  and  for  refiring. 
If  the  boiler  is  fired  by  oil  the  delay  is  longer  than  otherwise  on  account  of  the 
heavy  lining  of  fire-brick  in  the  fire-box,  which  holds  its  heat  for  several 
hours.  With  the  electric  locomotive,  it  is  needless  to  say,  loss  of  time  for  boiler- 
cleaning  is  done  away  with.  This  means  that  the  capacity  for  earning  divi- 
dends is  increased." 
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DR.  CRAPSEY'S   SUSPENSION. 

THE  widespread  interest  with  which  both  the  religious  and  the 
secular  press  watched  the  progress  of  Dr.  Crapsey's  trial 
is  due  to  more  than  the  fact  that  a  heresy  trial  appeals  to  the  pop- 
ular imagination  as  something  savoring  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
was,  it  is  true,  the  first  trial  of  the  kind  to  take  place  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church— which  Phillips  Brooks  declared  to  be 
"  the  roomiest  church  in  America  "—in  fifteen  years.  But  the  real 
significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  issues  involved  concern  prac- 
tically all  the  other  denominations.  The  trial,  as  the  press  have 
not  been  slow  to  perceive,  raises  the  whole  question  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  churches  toward  modern  learning. 

The  facts  of  the  case,  briefly  stated,  are  as  follows :    Dr.  Alger- 
non Crapsey,  for  twenty-five  years  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 

Rochester,  was  tried  and 
convicted  of  heresy  by 
the  ecclesiastical  court  of 
Western  New  York,  in 
session  at  Batavia.  The 
points  of  most  general 
interest  brought  out  by 
his  trial  were  his  claim 
that  his  contract  with 
the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  permits  him  to 
teach  the  truth  as  he  finds 
it  in  the  Scriptures,  even 
where  this  is  at  variance 
with  the  creeds  of  that 
church  as  literally  inter- 
preted;  his  belief  in  the 
incarnation,  but  repudia- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of 
the  virgin  birth  and  of 
the  physical  resurrection 
and  ascension  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  defense  of- 
fered witnesses  to  prove 
that  Dr.  Crapsey's  views 
are  prevalent  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  but  their  testi- 
mony was  excluded.  Four  of  the  five  members  of  the  court  found 
Dr.  Crapsey  guilty,  and  passed  sentence  that  he  "  be  suspended 
from  exercising  the  functions  of  a  minister  of  this  church  until 
such  time  as  he  shall  satisfy  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
diocese  that  his  belief  and  teaching  conform  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Nicene  Creed  as  this  church  hath 
received  the  same."  Francis  S.  Dunham,  the  fifth  member,  signed 
a  minority  report  declaring  that  Dr.  Crapsey's  error  "  consists 
rather  in  presuming  to  define  what  God  has  not  been  pleased  to 
reveal,  and  to  interpret  those  doctrines  [the  incarnation,  the 
Trinity,  and  the  resurrection]  in  a  manner  not  generally  received 
by  the  church,  rather  than  in  a  denial  and  rejection  of  their  truth 
and  authority." 

The  reports  of  the  trial,  and  the  published  comment,  have  been 
notable  for  their  freedom  from  bitterness  and  vehemence.  Never- 
theless the  New  York  Churchman,  the  most  influential  organ  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  deprecates  the  trial  as  likely  to  pro- 
duce "unhappy,  if  not  unholy  results,"  and  points  out  that  the  au- 
thorities of  Western  New  York  who  brought  it  on  "do  not  even 
represent  that  diocese,  much  less  the  American  church."  Such  a 
trial,  it  says,  "puts  the  church  in  an  anomalous  position  through 
the  merely  local  hearing  of  a  most  complicated  theological  ques- 
tion."   To  quote  further  from  the  same  source : 

"The  mistake  at  Batavia  was  not  so  much  in  the  verdict  reached 
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Under  whose  jurisdiction  Dr.  Crapsey  was 
tried  and  convicted  of  heresy. 


as  in  the  attempt  to  reach  one.  .  .  .  Dr.  Crapsey  is  a  man  of 
whole  souled  devotion,  of  eager  heart  and  burning  eloquence,  but 
that  docs  not  make  him  a  keen  theologian,  a  profound  exegete,  or 
a  wise  interpreter  of  the  relation  of  the  church  to  politics;  but 
justice  would  not  have  greatly  sulfered  and  the  cause  of  true 
orthodoxy  and  of  the 
church  would  have  gained 
it  his  error  had  been  left 
to  burn  itself  out  in  com- 
parative obscurity,  in- 
stead of  being  bla/.oned 
to  a  wondering  and  too 
often  mocking  world." 

Bishop  Burgess,  of  the 
Long  Island  diocese, 
however,  asserts  that  the 
trial  and  verdict  were 
necessary  and  unavoida- 
ble, since  "  the  most  toler- 
ant church  on  earth  can 
not  push  tolerance  to  self- 
destruction  " ;  but  he 
adds  by  way  of  alleviation 
that "  no  obloquy  attaches 
itself  in  these  days  to  the 
term  heretic." 

It  was  stated  by  the 
prosecution  that  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  was  not 
whether   the   teaching  of 

Dr.  Crapsey  was  true,  but  whether  it  was  what  the  church  re- 
quired him  to  preach.  This  point  of  view  is  indorsed  by  the 
New  York  Examiner  (Baptist)  and  by  The  Christian  Register 
(Unitarian,  Boston).  But  The  Churchman  and  The  Independent 
protest  against  such  a  statement.     Says  the  latter: 

"  It  is  very  easy  to  show  that  in  any  such  trial  it  ought  to  be  a 
perfect  defense  that  the  teaching  complained  of  is  true;  for  the 
truth  ought  to  be  the  only  thing  sought,  as  for  hid  treasure,  but 
unfortunately  the  fact  is  otherwise.  For  this  is  a  court,  not  a 
seminar,  nor  a  laboratory,  nor  any  sort  of  investigation  of  search- 
ers after  truth,  but  a  trial  for  heresy,  a  court,  the  last  thing  that 
ought  to  exist  in  the  church;  and  the  purpose  is  not  to  seek  the 
breadth  of  the  possible  Christian  faith,  but  to  discover  whether 
the  view  held  by  the  man  on  trial  is  such  as  can  be  allowed  in  this 


REV.   ALGERNON   S.  CRAPSEY, 

Whose  heretical  opinions  are  said  to  be 
shared  by  many  of  his  fellow  clergympn. 


ECCLESIASTICAL   COURT  AT   BATAVIA. 

Reading  from  left  to  right:  Rev.  Messrs.  John  M.  Gilbert,  Francis 
S.  Dunham,  Ph.D.,  Walter  C.  Roberts  (President),  G.  Sherman 
Burrows,  Charles  H.  Boynton. 

particular  fraction  of  the  church  universal.  And  how  is  this  to 
be  settled  ?  Not  by  discovering  how  broad  the  universal  church 
may  be,  much  less  what  the  truth  may  be,  but  what  are  the  limita- 
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tions  which  the  men  who  composed  the  written  constitution  of  the 
denomination  have  put  on  the  range  of  its  faith." 

Dr.  Crapsey,  says  The  Evening  Post,  boldly  avowed  his  depar- 
ture from  the  accepted  interpretation  of  the  creeds,  yet  determined 
to  stand  trial  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  authorities  were 
prepared  to  grant  to  all  the  clergy  such  liberty  of  opinion  as  he 
was  asserting.  The  result  shows  that  they  are  not.  Of  heresy  in 
general  The  Post  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Heresy  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  sin,  and  was  thought  to  have 
its  origin  in  human  pride.  In  case  of  obduracy,  the  heretic  was 
handed  over  to  the  civil  authorities  to  be  'banished  from  the  world 
by  death.'  Later,  he  was  considered  to  be  none  the  less  a  sinner, 
but  was  the  victim,  not  the  author,  of  error.  Accordingly,  he  was 
punished  by  excommunication.  But  at  the  present  time  a  man 
who  is  put  on  trial  for  heresy  occupies,  in  the  popular  estimation, 
the  place  of  an  accuser,  and  it  is  the  church  which  is  usually  said 
to  be  on  trial.  There  is  still  another  and  newer  view  :  the  attitude 
of  a  heretic  is  regarded  as  only  a  symptom  of  a  tendency  more 
profound  than  that  of  mere  heterodoxy.  With  the  disposition  to 
subject  religious  experience  to  psychological  analysis,  the  heretic 
has  been  put  into  the  more  extensive  class  of  individualists  who 
are  opposed  to  collectivism,  whether  it  be  economic,  moral,  or 
ecclesiastical." 

The  secular  press,  on  the  whole,  are  inclined  to  emphasize  the 
general  futility  of  heresy  trials  in  the  present  day.  "  What  have 
they  done  or  can  they  do,"  asks  the  Toronto  Sun,  "  but  forcibly 
call  the  attention  of  the  laity  to  the  fact  that  those  whom  they  have 
accepted  as  their  spiritual  guides  are  not  at  liberty  to  speak  the 
truth?"     Says  the  Philadelphia  Press: 

"Truth  is  not  protected  by  trials.  They  accomplish  nothing. 
They  reveal  nothing.  The  heresy-hunter  who  was  first  called 
'Defender  of  the  Faith  '  proved  an  uncertain  bulwark.  The  sus- 
pension of  Dr.  Crapsey  will  not  suspend  the  movement  of  which 
he  is  a  part.  All  experience  proves  this.  Barnes  was  tried  and 
convicted,  and  his  theology  is  to-day  accepted  in  the  church  that 
tried  him.  Colenso  was  tried,  and  his  view  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
to-day  moderate  and  conservative  ground  held  by  scores  of  bishops 
and  thousands  of  priests  in  full  communion.  The  Congregational 
Church  tried  its  ministers  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  ago  for  their 
position  on  future  punishment,  and  that  communion  stands  to-day 
with  the  men  tried  and  not  with  their  prosecutors.  Briggs  was 
tried,  and  a  Brooklyn  presbytery  has  accepted  two  young  theolog- 
ical students  whose  frank  doubt  of  the  miraculous  birth  was  far 
in  advance  of  any  position  held  by  Briggs. 

"  Whether  the  views  and  teaching  of  Dr.  Crapsey  have  a  like 
future  no  man  can  tell ;  but  every  man  knows  that  his  trial  accom- 
plishes nothing  within  or  without  the  church  " 

The  search  for  truth,  asserts  the  Springfield  Rcptiblican,  "very 
seldom  has  any  part  in  the  search  for  heresy."  And  it  adds,  "  It 
is  the  churches  which  are  as  much  on  trial  as  the  heretics." 


Preaching  to  Boys. — In  preaching  to  boys,  writes  "T. 
B."  in  "The  Upton  Letters,"  homeliness,  simplicity,  and  direct- 
ness are  not  the  only  qualities  required.  To  these  must  be  added 
shrewdness  and  incisiveness.  Holiness,  saintliness,  and  piety,  he 
asserts,  are  virtues  which  are  foreign  to  the  character  of  boys. 
"  If  any  proof  of  this  is  needed,  it  is  only  too  true  that  if  a  boy 
applies  any  of  the  three  adjectives  holy,  saintly,  or  pious  to  a 
person,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  a  compliment.  The  words  in  their 
mouths  imply  sanctimonious  pretension,  and  a  certain  pharisaical 
and  even  hypocritical  scrupulousness."     The  writer  continues: 

"  I  do  not  mean  that  a  preacher  should  not  att.mpt  to  praise 
these  virtues,  but  if  he  does  he  ought  to  be  able  to  translate  his 
thoughts  into  language  which  will  approve  itself  to  boys  ;  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  it  clear  that  such  qualities  are  not  inconsistent 
with  manliness,  humor,  and  kindliness  A  school  preacher  ought 
to  be  able  to  indulge  a  vein  of  gentle  satire ;  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  make  boys  ashamed  of  their  absurd  conventionalism  ;  he  ought 
to  give  the  impression  that  because  he  is  a  Christian  he  is  none 
the  less  a  man  of  the  world  in  the  right  sense.     He  ought  not  to 


uphold  what  for  want  of  a  better  word  I  will  call  a  feminine  relig- 
ion, a  religion  of  sainted  choir-boys  and  exemplary  death-beds.  A 
boy  does  not  want  to  be  gentle,  meek,  and  mild ;  and  I  fear  I  can 
not  say  that  it  is  to  be  desired  that  he  should.  But  if  a  man  is 
shrewd  and  even  humorous  first,  he  can  lift  his  audience  into  purer 
and  higher  regions  afterward  ;  and  he  will  then  be  listened  to  be- 
cause his  hearers  will  feel  that  the  qualities  they  most  admire— 
strength,  keenness,  good  humor— need  not  be  left  behind  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Christian  life,  but  may  be  used  and  practised  in 
the  higher  regions." 


WHAT  THE   METHODISTS    HAVE  DONE  IN 

INDIA. 

A  \  7HILE  his  Highness  the  Maharaja,  Gaekwar  of  Baroda, 
*  *  first  in  rank  of  the  Hindu  princes,  assures  American  re- 
porters that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  convert  his  people,  who  are  eager 
to  learn  of  us  in  the  matter  of  secular  education,  but  "  want  to  be 
let  alone  in  the  matter  of  religion,"  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  celebrates  the  semi-centennial  of  its  mission  work  in  India. 
Since  that  church  claims  to  have  been  "  perhaps  the  greatest  sin- 
gle Christian  force  in  the  transformation  of  India,"  it  is  presuma- 
bly not  going  to  be  seriously  discouraged  by  the  views  of  the  visit- 
ing Gaekwar,  especially  since  the  growing  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  the  denominations  has  so  brightened  the  outlook  for  for- 
eign missionary  enterprise.  Bishop  J.  W.  Bashford,  writing  from 
Shanghai,  China,  to  The  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist,  New 
York),  argues  against  the  theory  that  the  development  of  Japan 
and  the  renaissance  of  China  are  solely  due  to  secular  influences; 
and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  what  is  true  of  Japan  and  China  is  far 
more  true  of  India.     We  read  : 

"  The  English  Government  has  rendered  India  an  incalculable 
service  in  molding  an  indefinite  number  of  warring  states  into  a 
magnificent  empire  of  three  hundred  million  people  with  peace 
and  order  reigning  throughout  her  borders ;  in  establishing  rail- 
ways and  fostering  material  improvements;  in  alleviating  famines 
and  setting  into  play  the  forces  which  will  eventually  abolish 
them  ;  in  establishing  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  in 
fostering  education  and  laying  the  foundations  of  political  institu- 
tions. But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  civilization  which 
Great  Britain  has  achieved  for  herself  and  is  now  developing  in 
India  rests  back  upon  the  Bible,  as  Queen  Victoria  pointed  out  to 
the  Oriental  deputation  which  sought  the  secret  of  England's 
greatness. 

"Again,  the  most  powerful  leaven  of  Oriental  civilization  has 
been  introduced  into  India,  not  by  the  English  Government,  but 
by  the  Christian  Church,  with  her  hospitals,  schools,  colleges,  and 
Christian  literature,  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  with 
the  consecrated  lives  of  missionaries  and  the  transformed  lives  and 
homes  of  the  native  Christians.  Dr.  Duff's  first  school  for  boys 
in  India,  the  Bareilly  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Santal  and 
Buchanan  training-schools  for  Christian  workers;  the  Arcot, 
General  Assembly,  the  Gordon,  Hislop,  Mission,  St.  Peter's,  and 
Trichinopoly  Christian  colleges,  each  with  over  a  thousand  stu- 
dents, and  the  one  hundred  and  forty  other  Christian  colleges  and 
higher  institutions  have  trained  teachers  for,  and  have  largely 
molded,  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  public  schools 
of  India,  with  their  more  than  five  million  pupils.  The  Tamil 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  1714— after  Eliot's  Indian  Bible  of  1661, 
the  first  missionary  effort  to  give  the  natives  the  Word  of  God — 
followed  by  one  hundred  and  four  translations  of  the  Bible  into 
the  various  languages  of  India,  and  the  circulation  of  more  than  a 
million  copies  a  year  through  the  empire,  furnishes  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  the  globe  the  divine  agency  for  their  spiritual  and 
moral  transformation  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  India 
publishes  sixteen  papers,  including  newspapers  like  the  Indian  Wit- 
ness, magazines,  an  Epworth  Herald,  The  Evangelist,  the  college 
paper, papers  forwomen  and  for  children,  Sunday-school  journals, 
and  lesson  helps.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven  Christian  news- 
papers and  magazines  are  issued  by  the  various  churches  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  missionary  publishing-houses  issue  over  five  mil- 
lion tracts  and  over  two  hundred  million  pages  of  reading  matter 
a  year.  .  .  .  Above  all,  the  missionaries  and  native  pastors,  the 
missionaries'  wives  and  the  deaconesses,  the  native  Bible  women, 
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the  representatives  of  the  Young  .Men's  and  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  and  the  members  ol  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  and  of  the  Epworth  League  are  bringing  the  people  into 
direct  contact  with  the  living  Christ  and  are  witnessing  miracles 
of  regeneration  similar  to  those  seen  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost." 

Whatever  may  be  the  causes,  adds  Bishop  Bashford,  "our  mis- 
sions in  India  have  under  the  divine  blessing  been  the  most  sue 
cessful  in  the  history  of  our  church";  and  lie  asserts  that  "Dr. 
Butler  and  Bishop  Thoburn  were  as  providentially  led  to  India  as 
was  Abraham  in  becoming  the  first  Western  emigrant  for  con- 
science' sake,  or  as  was  Moses  in  taking  possession  of  Palestine 
in  the  name  of  the  Cod  of  heaven  and  earth." 

Bishop  Frank  W.  Warne,  in  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate, 
gives  the  following  statistics: 

"  We  are  now  celebrating  our  jubilee  as  a  mission,  and  we  may 
well  ask,  What  has  been  accomplished?  From  nothing  we  have 
grown  until  our  work  is  organized  into  six  annual  conferences 
(North  India,  Northwest  India,  South  India,  Bombay,  Bengal,  and 
Malaysia)  and  three  mission  conferences  (Burma,  Central  Prov- 
inces, and  the  Philippine  Islands).  The  total  membership,  in- 
cluding probationers,  of  these  conferences  at  the  end  of  1904  was 
117,986,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  16,435;  Sunday- 
school  scholars,  132,390;  missionaries,  including  those  appointed 
by  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  202  ;  native  ordained 
and  unordained  preachers,  1,553.  Adding  the  probable  increase 
for  1905,  the  jubilee  in  1906  will  be  celebrated  by  about  150,000 
Methodists,  with  adherents  numbering  nearly  100,000,  making  in 
all  a  Christian  community  of  about  250,000." 


TIME   WASTED   ON    HEBREW. 

THE  compulsory  attention  given  to  Hebrew  in  our  theological 
seminaries  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  relic  of  medieval  days 
by  the  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  who  professes  (in  the  New  York 
Independent)  that  he  "  can  not  think  of  a  single  rational  argument 
which  can  be  used  in  its  favor."  These  seminaries,  he  asserts, 
"  have  made,  and  are  making,  an  idol  of  the  Hebrew  language,"  a 
subject  which  he  considers  of  less  importance  to  a  successful  min- 
istry than  at  least  six  others  which  now  receive  inadequate  em- 
phasis in  the  curricula.  That  "  the  Bible  is  dishonored  and  the 
ministry  more  or  less  crippled  by  making  Hebrew  a  required 
study"  is  evident,  he  maintains,  from  the  following  facts: 

"  1.  The  average  man  can  get  a  better  knowledge  of  the  contents 
and  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  from  translations  than  from  such 
study  of  Hebrew  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  secure,  without  ma- 
king it  a  life-study,  which  no  modern  preacher  can  do  without 
neglecting  more  important  subjects.  I  once  heard  Emerson  say 
what  has  since  been  published,  that  he  would  as  soon  think  of 
swimming  the  Charles  River  whenever  he  went  from  Cambridge 
to  Boston  as  of  trying  to  read  the  ancient  classics  in  the  original. 
What  Emerson  said  concerning  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  ap- 
plies still  more  emphatically  to  the  Hebrew.  Men  who  do  not 
know  a  language  both  sympathetically  and  technically,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  palm  off  on  others  their  weak  attempts  at  transla- 
tion and  interpretation  as  the  truth.  The  scholars  who  prepared 
the  Revised  Version,  working  together  for  years,  would  be  far 
more  likely  to  prepare  an  accurate  translation  of  Job  or  Amos 
than  any  theolog  could  after  studying  the  language  in  a  cursory 
way  for  but  three  years 

"  2.  The  time  spent  in  studying  Hebrew  would  be  far  more  prof- 
itably spent  in  the  study  of  other  more  important  subjects.  In 
these  days  many  subjects  are  more  important  than  Hebrew  ;  e.g., 
philosophy,  sociology,  history,  comparative  religion,  and  German. 
These  branches  are  pursued  more  or  less  in  the  universities,  but 
none  of  them  as  thoroughly  as  they  should  be.  German  is  needed 
to  open  the  door  to  the  most  abundant  literature  in  theology; 
philosophy  is  needed  to  enable  the  preacher  to  cope  with  the  vari- 
ous modern  fads  like  Occultism,  Christian  Science,  and  all  those 
forms  of  doubt  that  have  their  origin  in  exaggerated  mysticism ; 
history  is  needed  in  order  that  the  present  may  be  seen  in  its 
proper  proportions  and  relations ;  comparative  religion  should  be 
studied,  as  essential  in  a  missionary  age.     I  have  left  sociology  to 


the  last,  because  the  importance  ol  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
human  society,  of  the  relation  of  man  to  man,  ol  tin  c  I. mm.  ol  the 
organism  on  the  individual,  and  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  the 
organism  can  not  he  exaggerated.  These  subjects,  it  treated  at 
all  in  the  colleges,  are  studied  in  a  subordinate  way.  Few,  if  any 
of  them,  are  allotted  as  much  time  as  Hebrew,  but  all  of  them  are 
vastly  more  essential  to  the  preparation  of  a  minister  for  his  work. 
To  those  studies  already  named  may  be  added  Christian  ethics, 
which  has  a  place  in  most  seminaries,  but  in  none  of  them  has  the 
attention  which  the  subject  deserves." 

Mr.  Bradford,  as  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  "  the  broader 
scholarship  so  imperatively  needed,"  would  have  Hebrew  removed 
from  the  list  of  required  to  the  list  of  optional  studies;  and  he 
would  have  the  time  taken  from  Hebrew  devoted  to  those  studies 
which  have  to  do  with  the  problems  of  life  and  society  in  their 
modern  conditions. 


GIVING    UP   THE   APOSTOLIC   SUCCESSION 
FOR    UNITY'S    SAKE. 

"T)ROBABLY  few  of  those  who  have  been  working  for  church 
-*-  federation  have  expected  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  would  be  willing  to  give  up,  for  the  sake  of  unity,  its 
cherished  tradition  of  the  Apostolic  Succession,  yet  such  a  sug- 
gestion has  just  appeared  from  the  pen  of  an  Episcopalian  rector, 
Rev.  Edward  McCrady,  of  Canton,  Miss.,  who  sets  forth  his 
views  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Apostolic  Succession  and  the  Prob- 
lem of  Unity."  He  suggests  a  recognition  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  doctrines  of  the  Apostolic  Succession  and  of  the  Historic 
Episcopate.  The  former,  he  remarks,  is  without  incontestable 
validity,  whereas  the  latter,  being  held  already  in  some  form  by 
three-fourths  of  Christendom,  would  afford  a  basis  of  union  for  all 
Protestantism  and  might  hope  for  the  adherence  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  He  argues  that  "if  Christian  unity  of  organization  is  at 
all  desirable,  it  appears  well-nigh  hopeless  to  expect  it  to  be  brought 
about  upon  any  other  basis  "  than  that  of  Episcopacy.  It  is  nec- 
essary, however,  for  the  majority  who  hold  a  belief  in  Episco- 
pacy, he  thinks,  to  surrender  their  contention  "that  it  is  undeni- 
ably a  divine  rather  than  a  human  institution,  incapable  of  being 
abolished  by  any  mortal  authority."  So  long  as  the  assumption 
of  its  divine  authority  is  held,  he  continues,  "just  so  long  do  we 
make  its  acceptance  by  non-Episcopal  bodies  a  matter  of  the  sur- 
render of  moral  principle."  The  standpoint  taken,  of  course,  is 
that  of  the  adherent  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
Church  of  England,  concerning  whose  need  for  an  attitude  of  con- 
cession he  writes : 

"  When  we  ourselves  are  broad  enough,  catholic  enough,  to  ad- 
mit that  the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy  is  a  theory 
only — when  we  are  willing  to  own,  as  we  must,  that  while  fitting 
in  very  well  with  historical  facts,  it  can  never  be  absolutely  de- 
monstrated— when  we  further  are  willing  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  Reformers  did  not  believe  in  such  a  theory  themselves,  and 
that  the  church,  in  spite  of  all  the  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  her,  has  carefully  refrained  from  officially  promulgating  such 
a  doctrine — when,  in  other  words,  we  cease  to  unchurch  our  Prot- 
estant brethren  by  insisting  upon  a  principle  logically  indefensible 
and  never  officially  set  forth — we  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  ex- 
pect some  concessions  on  their  part,  and — we  venture  the  further 
prediction — we  shall  then  begin  to  hear  some  solid  discussion,  and 
see  some  valid  signs  of  the  approaching  union  of  Christendom." 

So  long  as  the  origin  of  Episcopacy  remains  obscure,  argues  the 
writer,  "  as  long  as  it  remains  a  question  whether  it  was  an  Apos- 
tolic institution,  or  a  historic  development,"  so  long  there  will 
remain  uncertainty  "  of  an  unbroken  tactual  Succession  through 
the  Episcopate  alone. "  The  mere  succession  of  names  of  apostles, 
fathers,  popes,  bishops  "gives  no  clew  whatever  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  persons  were  individually  installed  in  office,  and  hence 
is  of  no  value  whatever  in  supporting  a  theory  whose  essence  is 
Episcopal  rather  than  Presbyterial  ordination  or  elevation." 
From  such  a  radical  position  the  writer  concludes  :  "  It  is  a  very 
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serious  thing  for  us  to  condemn  and  excommunicate  those  of  our 
brethren  who  happen  to  differ  with  us  merely  in  their  understand- 
ing of  the  Word  of  God,  while  remaining  absolutely  one  with  us 
in  heart  and  devotion  to  his  cause,  and  yet  for  us  to  declare 
openly  to  the  world  that  we,  and  we  alone,  who  happen  to  have  the 
Episcopate,  are  the  legitimate  branches  of  the  vine,  and  that  all 
other  bodies  of  Christians,  however  pure  in  heart  and  godly  in 
life,  are  without  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church — a  position  which 
we  shall  assume  when  we  adopt  the  name  of  the  American  Catho- 
lic Church — all  such  procedures  mean  nothing  more  or  less  than 
this  "     In  an  admonitory  strain  he  continues : 

"It  is  our  parts  and  duties,  as  we  love  the  Church  Catholic  be- 
fore any  one  human  branch  or  division  of  it,  and  hold  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  Body  of  Christ  to  be  dearer  and  more  sacred  to  us 
than  all  mere  denominational  ends  and  interests,  that  we  should, 
in  the  manliness  of  true  Christian  strength,  have  the  courage  to 
abandon  these  popular  but  narrow  and  un-Christian  views,  which 
are,  in  truth,  no  part  of  the  teachings  of  this  church,  but  merely 
the  unofficial  theories  of  certain  of  her  members,  and  openly  and 
bravely  proffer  to  the  world  a  platform  of  unity,  which  in  its  true 
interpretation  is  broad  and  tolerant  enough  to  admit  into  one  com- 
munion and  fellowship  at  least  a  very  large,  if  not  the  greater,  part 
of  the  Christian  world 

"  We  venture  to  assert  that  when  once  it  is  clearly  understood 
that  this  formula  proposes  to  recognize  the  Catholic  membership 
of  all  baptized  persons,  together  with  the  validity  of  the  ministries 
of  all  non-Episcopal  bodies,  neither  condemning  their  official  acts 
nor  in  any  way  discriminating  against  them  or  their  respective 
denominations,  and  that  the  proposition  for  the  adoption  of  the 
historic  Episcopate  is  made  solely  in  the  interests  of  expediency — 
the  Episcopal  form  of  government  having  been  for  fifteen  hundred 
years  the  practically  universal  rule,  and  being  at  this  present  time 
the  rule  of  well-nigh  three-fourths  of  the  entire  Catholic  Church, 
thus  making  it  beyond  question  the  only  form  of  government 
whose  adoption  could  reasonably  be  expected — we  venture  to  as- 
sert, we  say,  that  when  this  is  the  clear  and  unequivocal  under- 
standing of  the  matter,  the  prospect  of  unity  will  be  a  thousand- 
fold increased." 


A   PROTESTANT  VIEW  OF    RELIGION    IN 
PORTO   RICO. 

AN  interesting  view  of  the  state  of  morals  and  religion  in  Porto 
Rico  is  afforded  by  Rev.  George  Milton  Fowles,  a  Metho- 
dist missionary  who  spent  some  time  in  that  island  and  who  re- 
cords his  observations  in  a  little  book  entitled  "  Down  in  Porto 
Rico."  Mr.  Fowles  evinces  in  his  book  a  strong  anti-Catholic 
bent,  seeming  to  think  all  the  evils  previous  to  1898  due  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  all  the  improvement  since  then  due  to 
the  Protestants.  The  immorality  and  disregard  of  the  marriage 
tie  that  prevailed  during  the  Spanish  rule  he  attributes  partly  to 
the  fact  that  both  civil  and  religious  marriages  were  excessively 
difficult  and  expensive,  and  partly  to  the  imperfections  of  the 
clergy,  which  the  writer  treats  with  a  caustic  pen. 

This  condition  of  things  has  already  yielded  to  the  influences  of 
Americanism,  whose  teachings  in  the  schools  and  through  per- 
sonal example  ars  rapidly  infiltrating  Porto-Rican  society,  says  Mr. 
Fowles.     He  thus  particularizes: 

"  Since  the  American  occupation  these  non-moral  and  immoral 
conditions  have  been  rapidly  changing  for  the  better.  This  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  strong  opposing  sentiment  of  the  best 
Americans  who  live  on  the  island,  by  the  moral  teachings  of  the 
public  schools,  by  the  influence  of  the  young  men  and  the  young 
women  of  Porto  Rico  who  finish  their  education  in  the  United 
States  and  return  to  the  island  to  live,  and  last,  and  perhaps  great- 
est of  all,  by  the  examples  and  teachings  of  the  many  missionaries, 
both  ministers  and  religious  lay  workers,  who  have  been  sent  to 
Porto  Rico  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  the  standards  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood. 

"  These  men  and  women  have  denounced  immoral  practises  not 
only  among  Porto  Ricans,  but  also  among  Americans  living  on 


the  island,  and  have  wielded  a  great  influence  in  bringing  about 
a  healthier  moral  atmosphere  among  all  classes." 

Mr.  Fowles  holds  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Porto  Rico  responsi- 
ble for  the  ignorance,  irreligion,  and  immorality  of  the  people. 
Under  Spanish  rule  it  enjoyed  from  the  Government  a  budget  of 
some  $200,000.  Yet  both  in  the  matter  of  church-building  and 
education  it  failed  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  people.  While  large 
churches  were  built  in  cities,  the  country  was  shamefully  neglected. 
This  writer  declares : 

"When  it  is  remembered  that  over  75  per  cent,  of  the  population 
is  rural  and  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  mountain  villages 
where  no  religious  services  have  ever  been  held,  and  no  effort  put 
forth  by  the  church  to  instruct  these  people,  it  is  apparent  to  the 
casual  observer  that  a  large  portion  of  the  population  has  been 
neglected.  There  are  many  thousands  of  Porto  Ricans  who  were 
never  inside  a  church  before  Protestantism  entered  the  island." 

It  appears  from  the  following  statements  that  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  dealing  with  the  educa- 
tional problem : 

"  As  a  church  she  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  ignorance  of 
the  great  masses  of  Porto  Ricans,  for  she  has  always  claimed  the 
right  to  educate  her  children.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
church  and  state  were  practically  one  in  Porto  Rico,  the  census  of 
1899  shows  that  out  of  659,294  who  were  over  ten  years  of  age, 
524,878,  or  79  per  cent.,  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  Yet,  in 
the  face  of  this  stupendous  failure,  the  Bishop  of  Porto  Rico  has 
the  audacity  to  oppose  the  public-school  system  as  introduced  by 
the  American  Government.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Porto  Ricans 
that  they  disregard  the  advice  of  their  ecclesiastical  counselors, 
and  the  public  schools  are  overflowing  with  children  whose  parents 
are  anxious  for  them  to  secure  an  education." 

The  Protestant  teachers  in  the  island,  under  American  rule, 
feeling  that  the  family  question  lay  at  the  root  of  social  and  relig- 
ious reformation,  took  the  following  steps: 

"  The  ministers  insisted  that  it  was  impossible  to  build  up  a  Chris- 
tian nation  without  first  having  Christian  homes.  No  matter  what 
professions  men  or  women  made  as  to  conversion  or  change  of 
life,  they  would  not  be  received  into  the  church  until  they  were 
willing  to  marry  the  companion  that  he  or  she  had  been  living  with 
illegally  for  years.  The  pastors  made  no  charges  for  performing 
the  marriage  ceremony,  and  in  many  cases  put  themselves  to 
great  inconvenience  to  secure  the  necessary  legal  papers  so  that 
there  might  be  no  obstruction  placed  in  the  way  of  marriage.  As 
a  result  of  this  attitude,  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  all  over 
the  island  were  legally  joined  together,  and  thus  placed  not  only 
themselves  but  their  children  in  a  position  of  honor  where  before 
they  had  been  living  in  dishonor,  even  tho  there  was  little  public 
sentiment  against  such  conduct.  The  Protestant  Church  has  em- 
phasized the  sanctity  of  home  life  in  a  way  that  was  never  known 
before  to  the  people  of  this  island." 

Thus  a  marked  improvement  has  recently  been  observable 
among  all  sections  of  the  Porto  Ricans,  the  chief  signs  of  which 
are  thus  described  : 

"That  Protestantism  is  having  a  strong  influence  in  developing 
character  is  evident  on  all  sides.  Men  who  were  given  to  drinking 
rum  have  become  total  abstainers.  Gamblers  have  been  changed 
into  honest  men.  Through  Protestant  agencies,  assisted  by  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  Porto  Rico  is  rapidly  being  re- 
generated, and  her  children  will  soon  be  as  intelligent  and  as 
moral  as  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  great  Republic." 


The  Religious  Telescope  (Dayton,  Ohio)  quotes  the  following  passage  from  a 
newspaper  article  by  William  J.  Bryan,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  East :  "  It  is  often  said  in  defense  of  Confucianism  that  its  founder  gave  to 
his  disciples  the  Golden  Rule  in  its  negative  form;  but  too  little  emphasis  has 
been  given  to  the  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  Confucius,  '  Do  not  unto 
others  as  you  would  not  have  others  do  unto  you,'  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Naza- 
rine,  '  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.' 
There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  negative  harmlessness  and  positive  help- 
fulness, and  Christianity  could  well  afford  to  rest  its  case  against  Confucianism 
on  the  comparison  of  these  two  doctrines." 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


THE  CZAR'S  CHANGE   OF    PILOTS. 

PLUCK  a  golden  leaf  from  the  tree  that  stands  at  the  entrance 
of  Virgil's  hell,  and  another  immediately  bourgeons  and 
spreads  out  in  its  place.  So  a  Witte  is  instantly  replaced  at  the 
head  of  the  Russian  Government  by  a  Goremykin,  bureaucrat  of 
bureaucrats.  Nobody  seems  to  believe  the  Czar's  polite  declara- 
tion, published  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Pravitelstvenny  Viestnik 
(Official  Messenger),  that  Count  Witte  retired  on  account  of  illness. 
To  a  correspondent  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  the  Count 
announced  his  excellent  condition  of  health,  and  referred  his  with- 
drawal "to  certain  political  complications  which  he  would  not 
specify."  The  Rousskya  Viedomosti  (Moscow)  says  he  saw  it  was 
time  for  him  to  get  out,  as  he  was  without  friends  in  any  party, 
and  the  Slovo  of  St.  Petersburg,  after  scoring  the  ex-Prime  Min- 
ister for  his  want  of  settled  principles,  charges  him  with  wishing 
to  turn  the  Douma  into  a  sort  of  "rump  parliament "  under  the 
control  of  a  military  despot. 

The  Government,  says  the  Viedotriosti,  instead  of  trying  to  gov- 
ern independently  of  the  Douma,  ought  to  choose  the  strongest 
party  in  that  representative  body  and  rely  on  its  support.  Speak- 
ing of  Witte's  attitude  toward  the  Douma  this  journal  observes  : 

"To  betray  the  people  any  further  is  impossible;  any  attempt 
in  this  direction  will  lead  to  an  explosion.  The  Russian  people 
have  made  up  their  mind  to  stand  by  the  Douma.  The  Govern- 
ment should  unite  itself  with  the  strongest  party  in  the  Douma, 
and  entrust  to  that  body  the  election  of  a  cabinet." 

But  the  Rietsch  (St.  Petersburg)  sneeringly  observes  that  Witte 
did  well  not  to  await  the  decision  of  the  Douma  as  to  his  reten- 
tion of  his  office,  for  it  would  have  passed  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence in  his  cabinet,  and,  it  adds,  "the  very  idea  of  a  constitu- 
tional government  implies  that  the  appointment  of  the  ministry  be 
decided  by  a  Douma  majority."  The  Government,  it  urges,  in- 
stead of  opposing  the  wishes  of  the  whole  Douma,  ought  to  "  take 
the  lead  of  a  large  party  and  enjoy  the  support  of  the  whole  coun- 
try." The  Herold  of  St.  Petersburg  welcomes  the  retirement  of 
Witte  and  declares  that  "no  one  has  proved  so  great  an  element 
of  disturbance  in  Russia  as  he.  No  man  has  so  sacrificed  his 
country  to  personal  ambition,  and  so  persistently  nipped  in  the 
bud  every  undertaking  for  the  healing  of  Russia." 

The  Journal  des  Ddbats  (Paris)  thinks  the  change  of  prime  min- 
isters is  for  the  worse,  as  the  successor  of  Witte  is  utterly  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  progress  of  the  New  Russia.  This  journal 
concludes  as  follows  : 

"The  new  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Goremykin,  late  counselor  of 
the  Emperor,  is  considered  to  be  a  stubborn  opposer  of  the  Lib- 
eral movement  and  in  the  Council  of  the  Empire  strongly  antag- 
onized the  promulgation  of  the  manifesto  of  October  17.  Unless 
Count  Witte  is  restored  to  office  as  suddenly  as  he  has  been  re- 
moved, he  will  be  sadly  missed." 

There  is,  however,  a  widespread  opinion  that  Goremykin  is 
only  Witte  spelt  in  another  way.  He  will  do  no  more  to  realize 
the  aspirations  of  the  Douma  than  Witte  has  done,  says  the  K'ol- 
nische  Zeitung,  which  thus  sketches  his  character: 

"Goremykin  is  the  most  unmitigated  of  bureaucrats.  All  his 
life  he  has  entrenched  himself  behind  the  barriers  of  his  official 
cabinet,  protecting  himself  against  any  possible  inrush  of  whole- 
some outside  air.  He  is  not  even,  like  so  many  Russian  officials, 
a  good  worker.  He  is  listless  and  desultory  in  mind,  clumsy  and 
indolent  in  action.  His  idleness  is  such  that  he  can  not  concen- 
trate his  mind  on  anything  for  half  an  hour  without  taking  a  rest 
on  the  sofa.  Goremykin  has  many  commercial  interests,  and  doc- 
umentary evidence  concerning  his  interests  in  the  street  railways 
of  St.  Petersburg  furnished  sufficient  evidence  of  criminality  for 
his  indictment,  but  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Plehve  he  escaped 
trial.  In  diplomatic  circles  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Goremykin  is 
looked  upon  as  a  catastrophe." 

How  Witte  selected  and  engaged  an  editor  for  his  remarkable 


"Government  organ,"  the  Russkoye  Gosudarstvo,  is  told  by  the 
Petersburger  Zeitung,z  paper  published  in  the  Russian  capital  in 
the  German  language,  and  long  regarded  as  quasi  official  and 
bureaucratic.  Soon  after  Witte  was  named  Premier,  we  read,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  special  official  organ.  He  had 
little  support  in  the  press,  the  Liberal  papers  distrusting  him,  and 
the  reactionary  ones  hating  him  as  too  ready  to  make  concessions 
to  the  "  revolutionary  spirit, "and  there  was  no  one  to  expound  and 
defend  his  policies  and  measures.  The  Pravitelstvenny  Viestnik, 
a  Government  sheet,  was  too  formal,  dry,  and  bureaucratic,  and 
could  command  no  general  circulation.  Witte  established  an  eve- 
ning paper,  which  he  called  Russkoye  Gosudarstvo  (The  Russian 
Government),  and  made  it  readable,  broad,  interesting,  and  spir- 


THE   INFANT   HERCULES. 

Will  he  strangle  them ?    (After  the  famous  "  Infant  Hercules"  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.)  — Punch  (London). 

ited.  He  engaged  clever  writers,  entered  through  them  into 
polemical  and  controversial  debates  with  his  critics,  and  made 
strong  attacks  on  the  "  black  hundred  "  leaders  and  other  reaction- 
aries. One  of  the  issues  of  this  "  official"  organ  was  so  violently 
anti-reactionary  and  pro-Liberal  that  the  police  confiscated  it  at 
the  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Witte's  enemy. 
The  story  of  the  choice  of  an  editor  is  told  thus : 

Count  Witte  summoned  his  secretary  one  day  and  gave  him  this 
order : 

"  Make  out  a  full  list  of  the  authors  of  the  articles  that  are  di- 
rectly against  me  in  the  daily  press." 

"  Is  it  your  pleasure  that  I  should  consult  the  Secret-service 
Department?" 

"No." 

"Am  I  to  seek  information  at  the  Interior  Department?" 

"  Not  at  all.     Do  the  thing  yourself." 

The  secretary  went  to  work,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  office  force 
in  a  week  prepared  a  list  of  about  a  thousand  articles,  with  the 
writers'  names  appended.  The  clippings  were  properly  classified, 
put  in  an  album,  and  dutifully  handed  to  the  Premier. 

"  In  how  many  instances,"  he  asked,  "  have  I  been  commended  ?  " 

"  In  three,  your  Excellency." 

"  Only  ?    You  are  not  mistaken?  " 

"  No,  your  Excellency,  we  have  even  counted  as  complimentary 
an  editorial  which  said:  'Certainly,  Count  Witte  is  an  acrobat, 
but  then  he  is  a  nimble  acrobat." 

"  Very  well ;  now  select  the  most  abusive  and  personal  of  the 
unfavorable  articles,  and  let  me  know  the  names  of  the  writers." 

This  list,  too,  was  duly  prepared  and  presented. 

"Shall  I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  public  prosecutor?" 
queried  the  secretary. 

"  For  what  purpose  ? " 
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"  Why,  to  institute  proceedings  under  the  statutes  regulating  the 
press." 

"  Xo,  I  do  not  wish  it,"  said  the  Premier.  "  I  wish  to  select 
from  these  journalists  my  most  aggressive  critic  and  make  him 
my  advocate  and  spokesman.  I  shall  offer  him  the  editorship  of 
my  organ.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  best  champion  and 
most  faithful  defender  is  the  man  who  has  been  your  bitterest 
assailant." 

"  Shall  we  name  a  fat  sum  for  the  position?" 

"  Certainly." 

And  thus  was  Mr.  Courier,  a  journalist  of  force  and  talent  who 
has  written  vigorously  against  Witte,  made  editor  of  the  Russkoye 
GosudarsPuo. 

Liberal  papers  have  printed  this  as  a  characteristic  episode,  a 
sample  of  Witte's  opportunism  and  lack  of  principle,  or  lack  of 
belief  in  fidelity  to  principle.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Liter - 
ary  Digest. 


STOPPING   A   RAILWAY   INVASION    OF   SINAI. 

THE  present  Government  of  Egypt  has  been  apparently  more 
successful  in  stopping  an  excursion  into  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula than  was  the  government  of  Pharaoh's  time.  The  real  ques- 
tion at  the  heart  of  the  recent  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and 
Turkey  has  been  the  right  of  the  latter  to  extend  her  railway  sys- 
tem "from  Maan,  across  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  toward  Suez.  The 
question  has  been  settled  by  the  evacuation  of  Tabah,as  promised 
by  the  Sultan.  The  Sinaitic  peninsula,  says  the  London  Times, 
is  recognized  as  part  of  territorial  Egypt  under  the  government  of 
the  Khedive  (who  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  Califate  of  the  Sul- 
tan) and  under  the  protection  of  England.  England  has  been  sup- 
ported in  her  claims  by  France  and  Russia,  according  to  the  Lon- 
don Standard,  and  indeed  the  question  at  issue  is  of  European 
scope  and  interest.     In  the  words  of  The  Standard  : 

"  We  are  told  that  France  and  Russia  are  supporting  our  view 
of  the  case  at  Constantinople,  and  that  other  Powers  too  have  ex- 
pressed general  sympa- 
thy with  it.  Europe  as 
a  whole  must  be  opposed 
to  a  policy  which,  if  per- 
sisted in  long  enough, 
would  lead  to  war  of 
which  no  one  could  see 
the  end  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  France  and  Russia 
there  are  perhaps  special 
reasons  for  sympathy 
with  us.  For,  after  all, 
in  this  matter  we  are  act- 
ing actually,  if  not  legal- 
ly, as  the  representative 
of  Europe,  for  it  was 
Europe  that  established 
the  relations  between 
Egypt  and  Turkey  on 
their  present  footing." 

The  point  of  the  matter 
lies  in  the  railroad  oppor- 
tunities   of     the    region. 
England  objects  to  Turk- 
ish railroads  in  the  Sina- 
itic   peninsula    as    likely 
to  imperil    the  Egyptian 
territory  and  the   posses- 
sion   of  the  Suez  Canal.     These  railroads  have  been  constructed 
under   German  inspiration,  and  this  is  perhaps  "  the  milk  in  the 
coconut."     The  Times  says : 

"The  trunk  railway  from  Damascus  to  Mecca  has  already 
reached  Maan  in  the  Hedjaz,  and  they  want  to  make  a  branch- 
nominally  for  the  use  of  the  Egyptian  pilgrims — in  the  direction  of 
Suez.     That  is  a  project  which  we  can  not  be  expected  to  tolerate. 


The  Turkish  railways  in  this  region  may  be  primarily  intended  for 
pilgrims,  but  they  have  important  strategic  aspects  as  well.  They 
have  been  constructed,  we  can  not  forget,  under  the  counsels  and 
by  the  help  of  competent  German  advisers.  While  they  are  con- 
fined to  purely  Turkish  territory,  we  have  no  present  right  to  com- 
plain. But  to  permit  these  railways  to  come  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  Egpyt,  whose  main  defense  has  always  lain  in  her 
isolation,  and  within  striking  distance  of  the  great  waterway  to  our 


SINAITIC    PENINSULA  AND   THE   INVADING 
RAILWAY. 

Map  showing  Maan,  the  present  terminus 
of  the  Mecca  Railroad,  built  by  German  en- 
gineers, and,  it  is  said,  with  German  capital. 
The  right  to  occupy  Tabah  would  imply 
the  right  to  push  this  line,  as  proposed  by  the 
Turk,  across  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  so 
to  threaten  the  Suez  Canal. 


THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  COOK. 

William  makes  a  frightful  mess  of  his  cookery  by  insisting  on  fla- 
voring everything  with  Prussian  sauce. 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 

Eastern  possessions  and  markets,  by  allowing  them  to  be  brought 
into  a  region  over  which  the  Sultan  has  plainly  and  recently  re- 
nounced his  administrative  rights,  would  be  a  folly  too  gross  and 
palpable  for  the  weakest  and  the  shallowest  of  politicians  to  com- 
mit. Turkey  is  not  a  good  neighbor;  it  is  common  sense  to  keep 
her  as  far  off  from  our  interests  and  our  possessions  as  we  legiti- 
mately can.  Of  our  right  in  this  instance  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  a  right  we  mean  to  uphold." 

While  the  other  Powers,  and  notably  Russia,  have  backed  Eng- 
land, Germany,  in  the  semi-official  Continental  Correspondence 
(Berlin),  professes  absolute  neutrality,  and  denies  ever  having  even 
advised  the  Turks.     Thus: 

"  The  obstinacy  with  which  the  Turks  have  maintained  their 
claims  in  the  Egyptian  frontier  dispute  has  been  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  Germany  is  backing  the  Turkish  Government  and  en- 
couraging it  in  its  opposition  to  Egypt ;  that  is,  in  reality,  to  Great 
Britain.  But  the  friendly  relations  of  Germany  to  Turkey  are 
exactly  the  reasons  why  the  Government  of  Germany  has  been 
opposed  to  the  Turkish  action  from  the  very  first,  because  this 
must  in  any  case  produce  results  unfavorable  for  Turkey.  .  .  . 
Their  [the  Turks']  opinion  has  evidently  been  that  having  got  into 
hot  water  with  England,  it  would  be  better  not  to  offer  offense  to 
Germany  by  neglecting  to  take  her  well-meant  advice.  Having, 
however,  never  really  sought  her  counsel,  Germany  has  really  no 
hand  in  the  game." 

With  regard  to  Germany's  connection  with  the  Mecca  railroad 
the  same  organ  declares: 

■  A  further  assertion  has  been  made  to  the  effect  that  Germany 
has  an  interest  in  the  Mecca  railway,  this  line  having  been  built 
with  German  capital,  and  consequently  in  connection  with  this  also 
an  interest  in  the  Akaba  dispute.  This,  however,  is  an  error,  for 
the  Mecca  railway  has  been  constructed  with  money  contributed 
by  pious  Mussulmans,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Nearly  a  year  ago 
a  newspaper,  the  Watan,  published  in  Lahore,  gave  a  tabulated 
statement,  showing  the  splendid  financial  sacrifices  Mohammedans 
had  made  for  this  object.     In  European  Turkey,  in  Africa,  India, 
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Central  Asia,  China,  in  fact  wherever  Mohammedans  are  living 
in  large  numbers,  immense  sums  had  been  collected.  The  only 
connection  (Germany  has  had  with  the  railway  is  that  German 
engineers  have  superintended  the  construction  of  the  line,  and 
this  of  course  has  nothing  to  do  with  Germany's  foreign  policy." 


BELGIUM'S    PERIL. 

"  '  I  " H E  pike  in  the  European  carp-pond  will  not  suffer  us  to 
*■  remain  carp  ;  they  force  us  to  become  pike  like  themselves," 
said  Bismarck  in  his  famous  appeal  to  the  Reichstag  for  increased 
armaments  made  in  iSXX.  The  same  appeal  is  made  to  Belgium 
by  Mr.  Roland  de  Mares,  the  well-known  editor  of  the  Intiipen- 
dance  Beige,  writing  in  La  Grande  Revue.  Belgium,  he  says,  is 
rich,  prosperous,  and  densely  populated,  but  is  lulled  into  dan- 
gerous security  by  the  fact  that  her  neutrality  is  guaranteed  by  the 
other  European  Powers.  Yet  she  is  actually  in  peril  of  invasion 
or  absorption  by  a  sudden  coup  on  the  part  of  either  France  or 
Germany.  The  latter,  especially,  with  her  rapidly  increasing  pop- 
ulation, is  on  the  lookout  for  new  territory,  and  her  military  and 
naval  activity  are  a  constant  menace  to  Belgian  liberty.  The  only 
course  to  take  is  to  strengthen  the  land  forces  and  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  little  fatherland.  He  speaks  as  follows  of  Germany's 
schemes : 

"It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  Belgium  is  really  threatened  on 
her  eastern  frontier,  that  German  plans  of  expansion  must  at  some 
time  seek  realization  in  the  Belgian  provinces,  the  possession  of 
which  would  enable  Germany  to  come  face  to  face  with  England 
in  a  North-Sea  armament.  The  realization  of  the  grand  Pan- 
germanist  dream  depends  in  a  special  way  on  the  humiliation  of 
France  and  England,  and  Belgium  is  the  road  by  which  Germany 
will  quite  naturally  seek  to  approach  these  two  adversaries  as 
soon  as  ever  she  is  ready  to  deal  the  decisive  blow." 

The  Germans  have  already  gained  considerable  ground  in  Bel- 
gium. They  control  the  greatest  commercial  enterprises  of  Ant- 
werp ;  they  are  gradually  taking  the  same  position  in  Flanders, 
and  they  are  contesting  for  the  preponderance  in  Brussels,  hitherto 
maintained  by  the  French.  Wherever  they  settle  they  form  them- 
selves into  separate  societies  or"vereins. "  They  always  remain 
Germans,  and  the  second  or  third  generation  from  this  is  likely  to 
become  the  ruling  class.     Having  won  the  commercial  and  indus- 


trial victory  over  the  Belgians,  the  hour  will  come  when  they  will 
follow  this  by  a  ] >< » I i 1 1<  .1 1  vi<  ti 

Within  the  p. ist  seventy  five  yens,  he  says,  Belgium  has  en- 
joyed an  era  oi  remarkable  prosperity,  and  altho  insignificant  as  a 

political    rower,  is   a  great    financial    Power.      As  a  consequent 

"the  Belgian  people  have  become  prodigiously  rich,  but  have  b< 

come  fossili/ed  by  prosperity.  They  have  not  yet  learned  the 
truth  that  a  great  people  can  not  subsist  on  the  same  lines  of 
mediocrity  as  an  insignificant  people,  and  that  great  prosperity 
imposes  great  responsibilities." 

It  is  vain,  he  declares,  to  rely  upon  the  guaranties  of  neutrality 
given  by  the  other  Powers,  for  Belgium  might  be  occupied  in 
forty-eight  hours  before  any  other  nation  would  intervene.  "  Tt  is 
well  known  that  a  few  hours  would  suffice  for  transporting  troops 
by  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  to  Antwerp.  Even  if  Antwerp  were 
thoroughly  fortified  and  safe  from  bombardment,  the  rest  of  the 
country  would  be  none  the  less  easily  conquered  and  occupied." 
The  only  remedy  is  to  organize  a  sufficient  standing  army  in  Bel- 
gium.    In  his  own  words  : 

"This  is  a  condition  of  things  which  demands  immediate  rem- 
edy by  the  organization  of  an  army  really  national,  in  which  rank 
shall  be  based  on  personal  service.  ...  It  is  not  right  that  a 
country  like  this,  which  in  population  ranks  as  second  only  to  first- 
class  Powers,  should  not  take  steps  to  put  itself  in  a  position  for 
effectively  defending  its  liberty,  its  wealth,  and  its  future." 

He  explains  his  expression,  "really  national,"  as  applied  to  the 
Belgian  army  by  declaring  that  Belgium  and  Holland  can  not.  as 
has  been  proposed,  unite  as  one  nation  against  common  dangers. 
Plistory  has  proved  that  "  radical  differences  in  manners,  language, 
and  mentality"  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  their  keeping 
house  together. 

The  fortification  of  Antwerp,  alluded  to  above,  has  already  been 
provided  by  law,  and  in  an  article  on  "The  Neutrality  and  the  De- 
fense of  Belgium  "  in  the  Revue  Bleue  (Paris),  Gen.  H.  Langlois, 
ex-member  of  the  French  Upper  Council  of  War,  gives  an  account 
of  the  new  fortifications  which  are  to  be  raised  around  Antwerp 
by  a  late  grant  of  funds  from  the  Belgian  Government.  He  thinks 
that  in  the  matter  of  protecting  her  commercial  port  Belgium  has 
already  set  an  example  to  France.     Thus  : 

"  The  example  of  Belgium  must  be  followed  by  France.     Our 


THE   TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 

Buelow— "  I  went  to  Algeciras  with  a  pretty  good  pair  of  trousers, 
and  just  look  at  them  now  !  " 

—Jug-end  (Munich). 


GERMANY    AND    MOROCCO. 

A  lordly  figure  seems  to  promise  help  and  protection  to  the  Moroc- 
cans.   When  they  draw  near  they  discover  it  to  be  a  mirage. 

—Sitnplicissimus  (Munich). 


SOME   ALGECIRAS   DISAPPOINTMENTS. 
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equipment  is  behind  the  age,  and  not  equal  to  the  claims  soon  to 
be  made  upon  us.  The  future  of  our  foreign  commerce  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  good  condition  of  our  harbor.  We  must  now, 
like  Belgium,  do  things  on  a  large  scale,  do  them  quickly,  and  do 
them  well."—  Translation  made  for  The.  Literary  Digest. 


PROSPECT  OF  POLISH  INDEPENDENCE. 

A  NUMBER  of  articles  appearing  here  and  there  in  the  Euro- 
pean press  indicate  that  the  Powers  which  partitioned  Po- 
land are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  best  for  their  own 
interests  and  the  interests  of  Europe  at  large  to  restore  Poland  to 
her  place  as  an  independent  nation.  They  are  somewhat  sick  of 
their  bargain.  Russia  finds  the  lion's  cub  has  grown  up  and  is 
preying  on  the  vitals  of  her  commerce.  Germany  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  can  never  spread  her  overflowing  population 
into  the  fertile  plains  of  Southern  Russia  or  capture  the  Baltic 
Provinces  and  make  the  Baltic  Sea  a  "  German  lake  "  so  long  as 
the  Poles  stand  between  her  and  the  Russian  frontier,  and  in  this 
view  she  is  supported  by  the  Pangermanists  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Empire.  Russia  wishes  to  cut  Poland  off  and  exclude  her 
wheat  and  manufactures;  Germany  would  rather  have  territory 
more  easily  exploited  and  more  available  for  the  overflow  of  her 
teeming  population.  Many  historians  and  publicists  have  long 
maintained  that  theeffacementof  Poland  as  an  independent  Power 
was  a  misfortune  for  Europe.  The  Powers  that  seized  Poland 
not  only  failed  to  gain  anything  by  that  act ;  they  even  lost  by  it. 

In  an  article  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Viedomosti,  under  the  head- 
ing "What  Should  Be  Done  with  the  Kingdom  of  Poland?"  Prof. 
A.  I.  Sobolewski,  a  member  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy, 
points  out  that  time  has  not  healed  the  hatred  of  the  Poles  for  the 
Russians;  and  he  declares  that  it  is  plain  to  all  that  it  is  time  to 
rearrange  matters  in  a  way  that  will  be  neither  derogatory  nor 
detrimental  to  the  Russians.  The  250,000  Russian  soldiers  in  the 
Polish  cities  and  towns  buy  everything  that  they  need  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  horses  in  Poland.  The  shops  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  Oranienburg,  Tashkend,  and  Tiflis  sell  scarcely 
any  Russian  dress  goods,  but  only  the  products  of  Lodz, 
Sosnowice,  and  other  Polish  places.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  woolen  dress  goods,  and  other  products  of  factories, 
large  and  small,  in  Poland.  There  is  only  one  means  of  escape 
from  this  condition  of  things,  according  to  Professor  Sobolewski, 
and  that  is,  "not  to  give  the  Poles  autonomy,  with  a  parliament 
and  with  an  army — that  would  turn  them  against  us— but  to  offer 
them  independence.  Then  we  could  sell  to  the  new  State  our  for- 
tresses in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  the  government  railways,  and 
the  edifices  belonging  to  the  Government  in  Warsaw  and  other 
oities,  and  transfer  the  custom-houses  to  White  Russia,  to  the 
new  Russo-Polish  frontier."  Then,  says  Professor  Sobolewski, 
with  suitable  customs,  that  will  stop  the  entire  movement  of  Polish 
products  to  Russia,  the  Central  Russian  provinces  will  thrive;  all 
the  grain  from  those  provinces  will  not  be  exported  abroad  at  low 
prices;  the  Russian  workingman  will  find  work  in  factories  that 
will  be  built  in  Russia  ;  and  products  now  bought  from  Poland 
will  be  manufactured  in  Russia. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  article  of  Professor  Sobolew- 
ski's  showing  that  the  independence  of  Poland  would  not  be  prej- 
udicial to  Russia,  several  voices  are  raised  in  the  German  press 
averring  that  the  independence  of  Poland  would  not  be  prejudicial 
to  Germany.  In  an  article  in  Der  Tag  (Berlin),  Dr.  Charles 
Peters,  the  political  idol  of  the  Pangermans,  their  leading  pub- 
licist, a  man  that  has  seen  much  and  probably  knows  foreign 
politics  better  than  millions  of  his  compatriots,  proves  that  the 
reestablishment  of  Poland  is  a  political  need — a  need  in  the  politi- 
cal interest  of  Germany.  Germany  will  never  assimilate  the  Poles  ; 
it  is  better,  therefore,  to  restore  Poland,  and  in  that  way  to 
weaken  the  Slavonic  element  in  Austria.  Germany  will  then  have 
on  her  eastern  frontier,  instead  of  one  strong  neighbor,  two  weaker 


ones,  which  is  a  manifest  advantage.  In  the  Pangerman  Siaats- 
buerger  Zeitung  (Berlin),  which  is  a  favorite  organ  of  the  Prussian 
pastors,  officials,  and  Junkers— the  classes  that  exercise  a  pre- 
dominant influence  on  the  policy  of  Prussia  and  of  the  German 
Empire— the  well-known  Dr.  Wirth  declares,  in  writing  of  the 
position  of  Germany  in  world  politics,  that  the  Germans  abso- 
lutely need  more  territory  if  they  are  not  to  suffocate  in  conse- 
quence of  the  overpeopled  state  of  their  fatherland.     To  quote : 

"  Here  our  eye  turns  in  the  direction  of  the  southeast.  In  some 
form,  by  federation  or  in  some  other  way,  the  German  part  of 
Austria  will  some  day  be  united  to  us.  Then  traversing  a  small 
piece  of  Galicia  and  through  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  we  come 
to  South  Russia.  Here  is  the  land  of  our  dreams.  The  extensive, 
boundless  tracts,  available  for  colonization,  are  not  yet  filled  to 
such  a  degree  that  room  for  new  immigrants  should  be  lacking. 
These  tracts  are  now  badly  cultivated,  are  neglected  ;  but  for  the 
industrious  German  colonist  they  are  more  valuable  than  all 
Africa  and  India  together." 

The  Poles  alone  stand  in  the  way  of  German  expansion,  but  Dr. 
Wirth  offers  a  means  of  solving  the  Polish  question,  and  observes  : 

"  There  is  only  one  avenue  of  escape  from  this  situation.  Poland 
must  again  become  an  independent  State.  I  understand  perfectly 
that  such  an  idea  will  rouse  wrath  and  hatred.  I  see,  however, 
that  Charles  Peters  regards  such  a  solution  of  the  Polish  question 
as  feasible.  Why  should  we  not  exchange  our  old  and  torn 
breeches  [the  learned  doctor's  graceful  figure  for  Germany's 
Polish  provinces]  for  new  ones  [South  Russia  with  its  fertile 
soil]  ?  By  that  means  we  would  intensify  the  antagonism  between 
the  Poles  and  the  Russians,  and  gain  at  a  blow  the  friendship  of 
the  Poles." 

The  writer  in  the  Staatsbuerger  Zeitung  from  whom  we  are 
quoting  adds  in  closing  that  Germany  must  also  demand  the  an- 
nexation to  her  of  Russia's  Baltic  provinces,  whereby  the  Baltic 
Sea  will  again  become  a  "  German  lake." 

The  Austrian  Pangermans  also  favor  the  reestablishment  of 
Poland.  In  the  spring  of  1904,  just  after  the  first  military  disas- 
ters of  Russia  in  her  war  with  Japan,  the  secretary  of  one  of  the 
great  Austro-German  chambers  of  commerce  wrote  in  Deputy 
Schoenerer's  Pangerman  monthly,  Unve?-faelschte  Deutsche  Worte 
(Vienna),  that  the  irrevocable  result  of  the  defeat  of  the  Rus- 
sians would  be  the  pushing  to  the  front  of  the  question  of  the 
reestablishment  of  Poland,  and  he  pointed  out  the  need  of  the 
restoration  of  Poland  in  the  political  interest  of  the  German  na- 
tion.—  Translations  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 

r 


THE    DOUMA. 

Bureaucracy— "  The  good  Czar  has  granted  you  the  liberty  to 
speak.    What  more  do  you  want  ? " 
People—"  To  speak  out  whatever  I  choose  !  "—Fiscluetto  (Turin). 
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GEORGE  W.   GRAHAM. 


NOTABLE    BOOKS   OF   THE    DAY. 


AN   AMERICAN    HISTORICAL   MYSTERY. 

Tub  Mbcklbnbubq  Declaration  of  Independence,  May  20.  1775.  and 
Lives  of  Its  Signers.  By  George  W.  Graham,  Ml).  Cloth,  205  pages. 
Price,  $i.s°-     The  Neale  Publishing  Company. 

THERE  are  few  so  interesting  problems  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  as  the  question  when  independence  of  the 
authority  of  Great  Britain  was  first  declared.  Ever  since  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  earnest  efforts  have  been  made  by 
a  succession  of  writers  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  so-called 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  would  make 
Independence  Day  not  July  4,  1776,  but  May  20,  1775.  On  that 
day  a  mass-meeting  was  held  at  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  County, 
North  Carolina,  attended  by  delegates  from  the  several  militia 
companies  of  the  county.  These  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions, 
variously  said  to  have  declared  independence  in  no  uncertain  terms 

and  to  have  merely  provided  for  a 
temporary  form  of  government  for 
the  county  "until  instructions  from 
the  Provincial  Congress,  regulating 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  province, 
shall  provide  otherwise  or  the  leg- 
islative body  of  Great  Britain  re- 
sign its  unjust  and  arbitrary  preten- 
sions with  respect  to  America." 

Whatever  the  action  taken,  this 
assemblage  of  North  Carolinians 
appears  to  have  created  little  stir 
in  the  colonies,  and  the  matter 
dropped  practically  out  of  sight  un- 
til 1819,  when  the  Raleigh  Register 
published  the  text  of  the  alleged 
Mecklenburg  Declaration,  which 
was  at  once  seen  to  resemble  the 
1776  Declaration,  not  merely  in 
sentiment,  but  in  phraseology. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  as  a  naturally 
interested  party,  was  informed  of 
the  circumstance  by  John  Adams, 
and  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  Adams  in  which  he  asserted  his 
belief  that  the  Mecklenburg  document  was  spurious  and  "a  very 
unjustifiable  quiz."  With  this  the  controversy  began.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  was  attacked  as  a  forgery  ;  on 
the  other,  Jefferson  was  accused  of  plagiarism.  The  testimony  of 
participants  in  and  spectators  of  the  meeting  at  Charlotte  was  ob- 
tained, and  in  1830  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  undertook  an 
official  inquiry  which  resulted  in  its  acceptance  of  the  claim  of  the 
Mecklenburg  advocates. 

Six  years  later  spice  was  injected  into  the  dispute  by  the  disap- 
pearance from  the  British  Record  Office  in  London  of  the  only 
known  copy  of  the  Cape  Fear  Ai 'ercury Tor  June,  1775,  said  to  con- 
tain the  text  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  Mecklenburg.  This 
copy,  the  story  goes,  had  been  lent  to  United  States  Minister 
Stevenson  and  never  returned  by  him.  It  was  asserted  that  he 
had  found  in  it  evidence  confirming  the  Mecklenburg  claimants, 
and,  as  a  friend  of  Jefferson,  had  determined  to  retain  the  copy. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  found  the  following  year  (1838)  a 
copv  of  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  and  County  Journal,  carrying 
date  of  June  13,  1775,  and  containing  an  account  of  a  meeting  held 
at  Mecklenburg  May  31,  together  with  the  text  of  resolutions  then 
adopted,  resolutions  breathing  a  spirit  of  defiance,  but  relating 
simply  to  the  formation  of  a  provisional  government.  At  once 
the  opponents  of  the  Mecklenburg  claim  declared  that  the  Cape 
Fear  Mercury  account  would  be  found  similar  to  this;  the  sup- 
porters of  the  claim  arguing,  contra,  that  The  Gazette  and  County 
Journal  version  referred  to  resolutions  adopted  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  had  been  made. 

Little  new  evidence  one  way  or  the  other  was  discovered  until 
recent  years,  but  of  late  the  researches  of  those  interested  in  up- 
hclding  the  claims  of  Mecklenburg  County  have  resulted  in  the 
unearthing  of  considerable  data  of  such  significance,  it  is  con- 
tended, as  to  necessitate  a  thorough  review  of  the  entire  question. 
Some  of  these  discoveries,  indeed,  have  been  made  since  Dr. 
Graham's  work  went  to  press.  But  even  without  the  later  addi- 
tions to  the  evidence,  it  is  the  doctor's  firm  conviction  that  the 
Mecklenburg  claimants  have  proved  their  case.  His  book  em- 
braces, besides  an  analysis  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con.,  and  a 
copy  of  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  in 
183 1,  brief  biographical  sketches  of  those  taking  part  in  the  much- 
debated  meeting,  and  will  be  found  decidedly  interesting.  It  is 
not  equally  convincing,  for,  altho  it  must  be  conceded  that  he  ad- 
duces more  documentary  evidence  than  did  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors, Dr.  Graham  has,  like  them,  seen  fit  to  rely  largely  on  the 
testimony  of  assumption  and  hearsay  already  made  familiar 
through  their  efforts  but  inadmissible  in  the  court  of  history.  It 
may  be  granted  that  he  makes  evident  the  desirability  of  reopening 
the  inquiry,  but  a  greater  amount  of  direct  evidence  than  he  has 
amassed  will  be  required  to  induce  reneral  belief  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration. 


Not  all  of  the  reviewers  are  of  our  opinion.  Many  papers,  in- 
cluding the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  the  Nashville  Amertcan,  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  the  Savannah  Morning  News,  the  Dallas 
News,  and  the  Louisville  Times,  declare  the  book  "thorough  and 
convincing,"  while  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  affirms  that  Ur 
Graham  "  has  proved  the  authentic  (sic)  ol  the  declaration  as  re- 
written and  published,"  and  the  Boston  Herald  believes  that "  as 
a  piece  of  historical  writing,  Dr.  Graham's  work  is  thorough,  reli- 
able, and  timely."  The  St.  Louis  Republic,  however,  more  guard- 
edly observes  that  the  work  is  chiefly  interesting  "as  an  apprecia- 
tion of  a  group  of  faithful  patriots." 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  HEREAFTER. 

Enigmas  of  Psychical  Research.    By  James  H.  Hy  slop,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.   Cloth, 
427  pages.     Price,  $1.50  net.     Herbert  B,  Turner  S 

PROFESSOR  HYSLOP,  who  until  recent  years  was  con- 
nected with  the  philosophical  department  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, is  well  known  as  an  advocate  of  what  was,  and  to  a  large 
extent  is  still,  a  forlorn  hope — the  effort  to  induce  men  of  scien- 
tific training  to  investigate  by  the  methods  of  science  those  strange 
phenomena,  alleged  apparitions,  spirit  communications,  and  the 
like,  supposed  by  many  to  have  evidential  value  in  support  of  the 
belief  that  there  is  life  beyond  the  grave.  The  organization  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
marked,  strictly  speaking,  the  first  attempt  to  adventure  scientific- 
ally into  the  mysterious  borderland  between  the  here  and  the  here- 
after ;  and  while  not  a  little  has  been  accomplished  by  members  of 
the  society,  it  remains  true  that  the  great  majority  of  scientists 
hold  aloof  from  what  appears  to  them  a  wholly  unprofitable  in- 
quiry. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  "Enigmas  of  Psy- 
chical Research,"  like  its  predecessor,  "Science  and  a  Future 
Life,"  a  piece  of  special  and  earnest  pleading  in  behalf  of  a  move- 
ment which  has  already  enlisted  the  active  cooperation  of  some  of 
the  brightest  intellects  of  two  continents. 

A  candid  student  of  Professor  Hyslop's  pages  cannot  but  admit 
that  he  makes  out  a  strong  case  for  closer  examination  of  the  so- 
called  occult  and  spiritistic  ;  and  this  without  agreeing  with  the 
views  he  freely  and  with  undue  warmth  expresses  in  regard  to  the 
attitude  of  leaders  of  religious  and  scientific  thought  generally  to 
the  subject  that  has  so  long  engaged  his  attention.  When  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  came  into  being,  it  was  perhaps 
pardonable  to  endeavor  to  explain  away  all  seemingly  uncanny 
phenomena  on  the  hypothesis  of  fraud  or  chance  coincidence  ;  but 
so  much  well-authenticated  evidence  has  been  secured  in  the  in- 
terim that  this  free-and-easy  dismissal  is  now  quite  out  of  the 
question.  A  good  deal  of  this  evidence,  culled  from  the  society's 
records,  is  presented  in  the  present  volume,  under  the  several 
chapter  titles  of  "  Crystal-Gazing, "  "Telepathy,"  "  Dreams,"  "Ap- 
paritions," "Clairvoyance,"  "Premonitions;"  and  "Mediumistic 
Phenomena";  and  the  cumulative  effect,  as  pointing  to  the  opera- 
tion of  some  unexplained  force  or  forces,  is  distinctly  impressive. 
As  the  Philadelphia  North  American  finds :  "While  a  single  ex- 
perience might  be  negatived  by  reason  of  its  exposure  to  charges 
of  chance,  illusion,  fraud,  misinter- 
pretation, or  what  not,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  break  the  force  of  a  large 
collection  of  incidents,  such  as 
Professor  Hyslop  marshals  here." 
Undoubtedly  the  time  has  arrived 
for  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  various 
phenomena  listed  above,  and  until 
such  scrutiny  be  undertaken  it  is 
idle  to  attempt  to  criticize  those 
whose  individual  investigations 
have  led  them  to  definite  conclu- 
sions and  from  definite  conclusions 
to  vigorous  propagation  of  their 
views. 

Professor  Hyslop,  be  it  ob- 
served, does  not  write  as  one  who 
has  fully  made  up  his  mind  and  is 
determined  to  make  others  see 
with  his  eyes.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  careful  to  preserve  an  attitude  of  james  h.  hyslop. 

caution,  the  attitude,  in   short,  of 

the  trained  investigator  who  feels  that  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
Perhaps  this,  more  than  anything  else,  is  responsible  for  the  praise 
his  little  book  has  elicited.  The  Pittsburg  Leader,  for  instance, 
pronounces  it  "  of  great  interest  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  them- 
selves informed  about  one  of  the  foremost  movements  of  the  day." 
Says  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat:  "A  scholarly  presentation 
of  matters  which  .  .  .  we  shall  finally  understand  perhaps  by  the 
efforts  of  such  conservative  and  resourceful  writers  as  the  author 
of  the  work  in  hand."  And  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Boston  Herald 
that  is  is  "  an  interesting  and  instructive  volume  on  this  unfathom- 
able science."  The  one  unfavorable  review  we  have  seen  comes 
from  the  New  York  Sun,  which  finds  the  subject-matter  of  the 
book  "  the  most  tiresome  and  unprofitable  reading  in  the 
world." 
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HENKVK    SIENKIEWICZ. 


MELODRAMA    FROM    POLAND. 

On  the  Field  of  Glory.     By  Henryk  Sienkiewicz.      Cloth,  344  pages.     Price 
Si. 50.     Little,  Brown  &■  Co. 

SIENKIEWICZ  makes  li is  first  appearance  since  his  "  Knights 
of  the  Cross  "  with  a  Polish  story  in  which  he  introduces 
that  superb  Polish  king  who  endeared  himself  to  Christendom  by 
his  repulse  of  the  "unspeakable  Turk  "  in  1683.     The  invading 

host  of  the  Crescent  had  gathered 
in  force  before  the  walls  of  Vienna. 
John  Sobieski  with  10,000  Poles, 
each  of  whom  was  a  powerful  war- 
engine,  swept  down  on  them  like  a 
whirlwind  and  routed  the  250,000 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
"  A'on  nobis  Domlne,  sed  nomini  tuo 
da  gloriam  "  was  the  glorious  slo- 
gan as  Sobieski  hurled  his  fiery  sub- 
jects against  the  Moslems. 

To  a  patriotic  Polish  author  there 
could  hardly  be  a  more  inspiring 
theme.  Put  Sienkiewicz  subordi- 
nates it  to  a  charming  love-story, 
making  the  spectacular  parting  of 
Sobieski  and  his  forces  for  the 
"  Field  of  Glory  "  only  a  splendid 
episode.  The  novel  pictures  Polish 
character  and  life  graphically,  and 
the  color  is  new  and  vivid  almost 
to  rawness. 

An  orphan  ward  of  an  old  noble- 
man, Pan  Gideon,  is  enamored  of  an  impoverished  Pole,  Yatsek 
Tachevski.  Panna  Anulka  Sieninski  is  something  of  a  coquette 
and  trifles  rather  dangerously  with  her  poor  but  proud  lover. 
Misfortunes  chasten  her,  and  they  are  wedded  at  last  in  the  pres- 
ence of  John  Sobieski  and  his  beautiful  queen,  Pan  Yatsek  at  once 
starting  with  his  royal  leader  for  the  repulse  of  the  Turk. 

This  is  the  simple  theme.  The  obstacles  to  the  course  of  true 
love  and  the  subordinate  characters  introduced  are  the  main  inter- 
est and  the  most  artistic  part  of  the  novel,  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  tremendously  melodramatic  at  times,  but  always  accept- 
ably so.  The  story  opens  with  Pan  Gideon  and  Panna  Anulka 
lost  in  the  snow  during  a  sleighing  excursion.  Wolves  and  wild 
boars  gather  thickly  around  them  and  are  dispersed  by  a  number 
of  young  men,  who  had  gone  forth  to  rescue  travelers  from  danger, 
and  who  take  this  rescued  party  to  their  house.  Four  of  these  odd 
chevaliers  are  brothers,  the  Bukoyemskis,  the  most  amusing  blend 
of  simplicity,  ignorance,  heroic  aspiration,  and  pride  imaginable. 
They  are  terrible  swashbucklers  and  bullies  and  soon  offend  the 
hero  Taclievski,  "  a  young  noble  of  medium  stature,"  with  "  splen- 
did dark  eyes,"  and  "as  lean  as  a  splinter."  His  gloomy  smile 
showed  "white  perfect  teeth,"  and  when  the  artless  Bukoyemskis 
aroused  his  anger  "  he  turned  and  measured  them  one  after  another 
with  glances  which  were  ice  cold  and  as  sharp  as  a  sword  edge." 
Of  course,  the  reader  expects  much  of  this  youth,  in  whom  poverty, 
pride,  and  love  are  united  to  disdainful  courage,  and  he  is  not  dis- 
appointed, for  Pan  Tachevski  worsts  the  four  blusterers  in  suc- 
cession, whereupon  they  admire  him  greatly. 

A  good  deal  of  pleasure  awaits  the  reader  of  "  On  the  Field  of 
Glory,"  for  a  Pole  paints  Poles  and  their  ways  to  the  life,  and 
gives  the  color  of  "  the  fair  land  of  Poland  under  the  heroic 
Sobieski."  The  theme  is  not  very  exalted,  altho  the  subject  would 
imply  that,  but  the  material  is  novel  and  charmingly  handled. 
Probably,  however,  Sienkiewicz  would  be  surprised  himself  if  any- 
body called  "  On  the  Field  of  Glory  "  a  great  book,  altho  it  is,  as 
the  New  York  Globe  says,  "  romantic,  dramatic,  poetic,  and  in- 
tensely human  by  turn."  The  Boston  Herald,  we  observe,  rates 
it  "much  in  advance  in  absorbing  interest  of  'The  Knights  of  the 
Cross,' "the  New  York  Tribune  finds  it  "  entertaining  and  illu- 
minating," and  it  is  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  "  a  strongly  told,  a  vig- 
orously dramatic  story." 


A   CAPITAL  FIRST  NOVEL. 


The  Princess    Olga.    By  Rrvin    Wardman. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 


Cloth,  315  pages.    Price,  $1.50. 


^HE  Princess  Olga"  is  essentially  a  novel  of  the  Zenda- 
1  Graustark  school.  It  deals  in  archaisms,  in  anachronisms, 
in  strange  comminglings  of  modernity  and  medievalism.  It 
abounds  in  action  of  a  peculiarly  twentieth-century  type  and  in 
doings  that  vividly  recall  the.  fifteenth  century.  But  it  has  a  fresh- 
ness, an  individuality,  that  invest  it  with  a  wholly  unborrowed  in- 
terest. In  fact,  it  is  imitative  and  hackneyed  only  so  far  as  con- 
cerns its  setting.  Like  those  who  have  plowed  before  him  this 
field  of  romance,  Mr.  Wardman  has  resorted  to  the  device  of 
transporting  his  New-World  dramatis  persona*  to  a  hot  bed  of  Old- 
World  and  old-time  intrigue,  in  a  petty  principality,  a  lingering 
kingdom  of  Southeastern  Europe  not  to  be  found  on  the  maps. 
But  his  treatment  and  his  point  of  view  are  distinctively  his  own, 
and,  for  a  first  novel,  his  is  a  finished  and  striking  production. 
The  interest  centers  almost  altogether  about  the  fortunes  of  two 


people — needless  to  say,  the  sweethearts  of  the  tale.  Each  is 
finely  vizualized.  The  man  is  an  American,  alert,  aggressive, 
strenuous,  resourceful,  above  all,  masterful;  the  woman  possesses 
most  of  these  characteristics,  and  to  them  adds  beauty,  tender- 
ness, and  imagination,  in  the  last  of  which  the  man  is  singularly 
lacking.  Her  imagination,  however,  proves  the  heroine*s  undo- 
ing. Long  years  of  exile  from  her  native  Crevonia,  to  the  throne 
of  which  delectable  land  she  believes  herself  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor, have  raised  within  her  unduly  exalted  dreams  of  the  mag- 
nitude, the  splendor,  the  importance  of  the  kingdom,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  preserves  its  independence  only  because  of  the 
mutual  antagonisms  of  the  two  great  Powers  between  whose 
borders  it  lies.  As  the  death  of  the  reigning  monarch  approaches, 
the  claimant  princess  hurries  from  America  to  raise  the  banner  of 
revolt,  and,  if  only  through  insurrection,  to  come  into  her  own. 
But  there  are  other  claimants — no  fewer  than  three  more ;  and 
forces  beneath  which  the  Princess's  will  must  bend  or  break  have 
already  decided  upon  the  succession. 

These  forces  are  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  rival  Powers; 
they  are — and  here  Mr.  Wardman  strikes  a  new  note — the  forces 
of  capital,  the  bankers,  the  traders,  the  captains  of  industry, 
whose  will  is  supreme  over  that  of  even  titular  rulers.  In  the 
heart  of  Crevonia  there  exists— O  magic  word — a  "  concession," 
whence  is  drawn  rich  store  of  mineral  and  timber  wealth.  To  the 
traffickers  in  this  wealth  nothing  could  be  more  distasteful  than  a 
revolution,  for  revolutions  mean  trade  stoppages.  Wherefore  the 
man  of  the  tale,  the  energetic,  almost  superhuman  American,  is 
commissioned  to  organize,  in  the  depths  of  the  concession's  timber 
lands,  an  army  that  will  insure  the  peaceful  succession  of  the 
magnates'  nominee — who,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  Princess  Olga. 
The  task  thus  assumed  the  Ameri- 
can prosecutes  loyally,  albeit  it  in- 
volves him  in  a  desperate  duel  with 
the  fair  claimant  herself,  with 
whom  he  has  been  in  love  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  story.  In 
the  end — but  everybody  can  guess 
the  end. 

The  book,  it  must  be  said,  is 
packed  with  absurdities.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  when  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  tale  includes  such 
incongruities  as  automobiles,  cafe's 
Martin,  self -cocking  revolvers,  an- 
tiquated muskets,  obsolete  moated 
castles,  walled  towns.  But  in  spite 
of  all  this  Mr.  Wardman  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  remarkably 
realistic.  More  than  this  his  is,  as 
the  New  York  Sun  points  out,  "  a 
clean  story,  with  nothing  to  offend 
in  situation  or  suggestion."  The 
reviewers  have  praised  it  warmly, 
altho  some  feel,  with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  that  at  times  the  hero's 
power  seems  "exaggerated."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  believes  that 
one"  will  go  far  before  he  finds  a  tale  which  will  give  him  as  much 
genuine  pleasure  and  satisfaction."  "Its  wealth  of  incident  and 
action,"  says  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  "holds  the  attention  to 
the  end";  and  the  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  pronounces 
it  "  a  story  that  is  worth  picking  up." 


ERVIN    WARDMAN. 


SHORT   NOTICES  OF  NEW   BOOKS. 

Weymer  Jay  Mills's  "  The  Ghosts  of  Their  Ancestors  "(Fox, 
Duffield,  $1.25)  is  a  whimsical  satire  on  the  exclusiveness  of  blue 
blood.  Its  pages  are  redolent  of  the  old-time  flavor  of  the  eight- 
eenth-century Gotham  in  which  its  scenes  are  laid  ;and  if  its  author 
has  not  fully  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his 
pleasing  conceit  of  summoning  the  ghosts  of  long-dead  Knicker- 
bockers to  advance  the  love  and  fortunes  of  a  charming  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Knickerbocker,  he  has  at  least  written  a  little  tale 
calculated  to  while  away  an  hour  or  so  in  most  agreeable  fashion. 
The  publishers  have  given  the  book  a  dainty  setting  in  keeping 
with  its  theme. 

"The  public  men  of  our  time  are  much  talked  of,  but  little 
known.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  book  to  make  their  personalities 
clear,  to  make  visible  human  beings  and  not  mere  names  out  of 
them."  These  words  convey  admirably  the  purpose  and  accom- 
plishment of  Charles  W.  Thompson's  "Party  Leaders  of  the 
Time  "  (Dillingham,  #1.75  net'i.  As  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Thompson  has  enjoyed  facilities  for 
studying  at  close  range  the  men  who  are  making  American  history 
at  the  National  Capital,  and  he  writes  of  these  men  with  an  under- 
standing, incisiveness,  and  virility  that  leave  clear-cut  portraits  on 
the  reader's  consciousness.  His  subjects  include  the  President, 
the  leaders  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  sev- 
eral deceased  as  well  as  living  Cabinet  members,  and,  "out  in  the 
field,"  Messrs.  Bryan,  Weaver,  Durham,  Higgins,  and  Woodruff. 
His  studies  are  liberally  punctuated  with  anecdote  and  afford  lively 
as  well  as  instructive  reading. 
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There  are  a  Hundred  Imitations. 

Is  there  more  than  one  kind  of  Ivory  Soap? 

No;  but  there  are  a  hundred  imitations. 
A  dishonest  grocer  will  give  you  one  of 
these  and  say:  "This  is  Ivory,"  or  "This  is 
just  as  good." 

Do  not  accept  it  unless  it  is  stamped  Ivory. 
The  shape  of  the  cake  and  the  appearance  of 
the  wrapper  may  be  similar,  but  the  name  can 
not  be  used  on  any  but  the  genuine. 

There  is  no  "free"  (uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.     That  is 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 


Ivory  Soap 
9945doo  Per  Cent.  Pure 


Dogs    can't    get    a    smell  ! 
Much    less    their    nose    in  ! 

Witt's  Garbage  Cans 

and  pails  have  a  tight-fitting  lid,  that  keeps  in  the  smell 
and  keeps  out  the  dog. 

Corrugated, 

that's  another  word  for  triple  strength.  The  a//-steel  Witt 
Garbage  Cans  and  Pails  have  their  strength  tripled  along 
the  lines  of  strain.  That's  because  they're  corrugated. 
Last  for  years. 

Ask  at  the  stores  for  Witt's  Can  and  look  for  "  Witt's  Can  "  stamped  on 
the  lid. 

If  not  on  ssle  in  your  town  order  direct  from  us.  Use  it  and  if  you  don't 
like  it,  we'll  pay  for  its  return  and  promptly  refund  your  money. 

Dealers  sell  Witt's  Can  the  same  way. 

The  Witt   Cornice  Co.,  Dept.  K,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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ROBERTS' 
Smoke  Talks 

Here  We  Have  the  Third 

LET  us  admit  that  your 
j  cigar  dealer  is  honest. 
What  does  he  say  when  you 
ask  him  for  a  fresh  cigar? 
He  may  say,  "  Sorry,  but  I 
haven't  very  fresh  cigars.  It 
takes  some  time  to  get  the 
cigars  from  the  factory  to  the 
consumer."  And  so  we  see 
that  the  jobber  and  retailer 
not  only  add  to  the  cost  of  a 
cigar,  but  take  away  from 
its  flavor.  The  best  cigar 
on  earth  if  kept  long  enough 
will  turn  into  a  cross  between 
rattan  and  hemp-rope. 

Our  cigars  are  made  of 
imported  Havana  tobacco, 
both  wrapper  and  filler;  man- 
ufactured here  in  Tampa 
amid  favorable  climatic 
conditions. 

Buy  your  cigars  fresh  — 
from  the  maker.  Buy  them 
from  us  —  who  make  good 
cigars.  This  way  saves 
flavor  and  saves  money.  We 
want  you  to  try  our  proposi- 
tion at  our  risk. 

Write  us  today,  using  your  busi- 
ness card  or  letter  head,  and  risk  us 
to  send  you  100  cigars.  Tell  us 
whether  you  want  mild,  medium  or 
strong  cigars,  and  don't  send  us  a 
single  penny  with  your  order.  We 
will  send  you  the  cigars  anil  prepay 
the  express  charges. 

Smoke  ten  of  the  cigars  and  then 
within  ten  days  simply  remit  the 
price,  $5  50,  or  return  the  remain- 
ing ninety  cigars  at  our  expense. 

Whatever  happens,  you  win ! 
Either  you  smoke  ten  cigars  at  our 
expensct  or  else  you  get  good  cigars 
at  "poor-cigar  prices."  "Do  it  now." 

We  are  not  a  mere  mail  order 
house.     We  are  manufacturers. 

If  you  question  our  responsibility 
look  us  up  in  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

J.  W.  Roberts  &  SOD  Actual  size,  Roberts' 

Department  "G,"  Tampa,  Florida   Clear  Havana  Smoker. 


BUNIONS 


RELIEVED 
and  CURED 

Kiilarirril  Joints  Itciluiiil  and 
Toes  Straightened  by 

Achfeldt's  (Patent) "Perfection "Toe Spring 

Worn  :tt  night  without  inconvenience,  with  mix- 
iliary  appliances  for  day  use.  Sent  on  approval. 
Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

I  u  My  Improved  Instep  Arch  Supporter 
for  Flit  Foot*'  and  broken-down  instep.  Tell 
trie  your  foot  troubles.  It  will  ease  your  mind  ; 
I  will  ease  your  feet.  Send  outline  of  foot.  Full 
particulars,  and  advice  FKEK,  in  plain  Sealed 
envelope. 

ACHFELDT'S  UNIVERSAL  FOOT  POWDER 

A  boon  for  tin  il.  tender,  pernpiring,  swollen,  smarting  feet 

Deodorant;   Antiseptic.    Sendfor  FREE  Bample. 

M.  hehfeldt,  Dept.  B-A.  1B3  W.  28d  St,New  York 


TO  PROVE  thatDaus'  "Tip-top 

is  the  best  and  simplest  device  fo 

■i'    til       lOO    Copies   from   pen 

written  and  50  Copies  from  type 

written    original,  we  will  ship 

compb'ti'    duplicator,  eup   size, 

without     deposit,     jn    ton 

l»   days'  trial, 
/'rift; $7.60 less  trade  QC  ■»«♦ 
discount  a/  .«'],   or  «PwHCl 
ll.HS  1)1  I'l.n    l  I  OH  CO. 

Sew  York  City 


THE     FELIX  A 
Daui  Building,  111  John  St 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITERS 

A  specialty  as  regards  Quality  nnd  Price.    Correspondence 
solicited.     VAN   KEVKNTEH   BROS.,  31s   llrmul.uii,   New    York. 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

One  Came  Before  Me. 

By  Theodosia  Garrison. 

One  came  before  me,  winged  and  wondrous  eyed, 
And  laughing  spake,  "  Behold  me,  I  am  Love!" 
And  I,  the  thrice  deceived,  made  answer,  "Prove 

That  thou  art  he  indeed — the  Undenied." 

And  straight  Love's  laughter  fled  him  and  he  sighed 
And  in  his  eyes  I  saw  the  great  tears  move 
(Oh,  wistful  tears!);  and  at  the  sight  thereof, 

"  Now  by  thy  tears  I  know  thee,  Love,"  I  cried. 

Ah,  many  little,  lesser  gods  there  be 

Whose  laughter  is  as  lovely  as  Love's  own. 

What  wonder  they  delude  us  through  the  years. 

Thus  only  may  we  guess  the  Deity 

When  suddenly  one  day,  his  laughter  flown, 
Love  lifts  a  face  made  exquisite  with  tears. 
— From  The  Booklovcr's  Magazine  (May). 


The  Diver. 

By  Lily  A.  Long. 

I  have  plunged  into  life,  O  God, 

As  a  diver  into  the  sea, 
Knowing  and  heeding  naught 

Save  thine  old  command  to  me 
To  go  and  seek  for  thy  pearl, 

Hidden  wherever  it  be. 

And  the  waters  are  in  my  eyes', 

They  clutch  at  my  straining  breath; 

They  beat  in  my  ears;  yet,  "  Seek  " 
My  heart  still  whispereth, 

And  I  grope,  and  forbear  to  call 
On  the  easy  rescuer,  Death. 

For  thy  pearl  must  be  here  in  the  sands, 

If  ever  a  warrant  there  be 
For  that  old  command  of  thine 

To  plunge  into  life  and  see. 
So  I  search,  for  I  trust  in  thy  truth, 

O  thou  Lord  of  the  Truth,  and  of  me. 

— From  Harper's  Magazine  (May). 


A  Song  of  Remembrance. 
By-  Ethel  Edwards. 

I  and  my  heart  alone, 

In  a  world  so  fair, 
Found  nothing  to  call  our  own 

Of  all  that  was  there. 

I  and  my  heart  forgot, 

In  the  tears  that  we  shed, 
All  but  the  things  that  are  not ;  .   .  . 

All  but  the  dead. 

— From  The  Academy  (London). 


Ah,  Sweet  is  Tipperary. 

By  Davis  A.  McCarthy. 

Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary,  in  the  springtime  of  the  year, 

When  the  hawthorn's  whiter  than  the  snow, 
When  the  feathered  folk  assemble  and  the  air  is  all 
a-tremble 
With  their  singing  and  their  winging  to  and  fro; 
When    queenly  Slievenamon    puts    her  verdant  ves- 
ture on, 
And  smiles  to  hear  the  news  the  breezes  bring; 


FISHING. 

According  to  advertisements  all  summer  resorts  are  alike. 
They  are  the  best  ever— but  if  fishing  is  better  anywhere 
else  than  it  is  in  "  Georgian  Bay  "  we  do  not  know  where 
it  is  There  is  a  greater  variety  of  fish  in  this  water  than 
anywhere  else,  and  they  are  always  hungry.  No  one  ever 
counted  the  fish  in  the  Georgian  Bay,  but  those  that  have 
been  caught  there  have  been  counted  and  eaten,  and  if  you 
read  the  Government  reports  on  fisheries,  you  know  that 
Georgian  Bay  supplies  more  fish  than  any  other  eqral  body 
of  water  in  the  world.  Georgian  Bay  has  a  monopoly  on 
fish.  The  only  place  you  can  afford  to  fish  is  where  the 
fish  are  numerous,  big  and  delicious  in  flavor,  and  that 
place  is  Georgian  Bay — so  the  fishermen  say.  Suppose  you 
send  for  booklet  issued  by  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System, 
telling  about  the  home  of  the  bass,  pickerel,  pike,  and  the 
noble  trout  family.  Address,  Frank  P.  Dwyer,  E.  P.  A., 
G.  T.  R.  S.,  290  Broadway,  New  York. 


SAX     FRANCISCO    CALAMITY 

RELICS  AND   POST  CARDS 
Bend  10c  for  City  Hall  views  before  and  after  the  earth- 
quake.     HERD'S,  1MH  Golden  (int.-  In.,  BAH  FRANCISCO. 


iviotiei  n,  ou  11.  p-   1  uurnig  *_»r,  ©j.w-v 
i .  v.  b.  Detroit.  (Lamps not  included) 

Thorough  mechani- 
cal finish — so  fine 
and  minutely  wrought 
as  to  bespeak  more 
than  ordinary  pains 
and  skill — is  one  of 
the  many  features 
that  make  the 
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notable 
for  its  smoothness 
of  running;  and  virtually 
trouble-proof  in  its  construc- 
tion. This  carefulness  of 
building-,  coupled  with  me- 
chanical principles  of  proven 
correctness,  result  in  never- 
failing*  dependability  of  ser- 
vice— in  surprising  economy 
of  maintenance. 

Cadillac  value  is  most 
apparent  under  the  severer 
tests  of  travel.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  give  you  a  demon- 
stration. His  address  and 
illustrated  Booklet  AD  sent 
on  request. 

Model  K,  10  h.  p.  Runabout,  $750 
Model  M,  Light  Touring  Car,  $950 
Model  H,  30  h.  p.  Touring  Car,  $2,500 
Model  L,  40  h.  p.  Touring  Car,  $3,750 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


| 


Member  Asso.  Licensed  Auto  Tifrs. 
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Boody,  McLellai\  ®.  Co. 
Bankers 

57  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Members  of   the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


ORDERS  EXECUTED  FOR  CASH 
OR  ON  MARGIN 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits  subject  to  cheque 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Hartford,  Conn., 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  Waterbury,  Conn. 
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When  the  sun  begins  to  glance  on  the  rivulets  that 
dance — 
Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  spring  I 

Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  springtime  of  the  year, 

When  the  mists  are  rising  from  the  lea, 
When   the  Golden  Vale  IS  smiling  with  a  beauty  all 

beguiling 

And  the  Suir  goes  crooning  to  the  sea; 
When   the  shadows  and  the  showers  only  multiply 
the  flowers 
That  the  lavish  hand  of  May  will  fling; 
When     in    unfrequented    ways,     fairy     music    softly 
plays — 
Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  spring! 

Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  springtime  of  the  year, 

When  life  like  the  year  is  young, 
When   the  soul  is  just  awaking  like  a  lily  blossom 
breaking, 

And  love  words  linger  on  the  tongue; 
When  the  blue  of  Irish  skies  is  the  hue  of  Irish  eyes, 

And  love  dreams  cluster  and  cling 
Round  the  heart  and  round  the  brain,  half  of  pleasure, 
half  of  pain — 

Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  spring! 
From  "A  Round  of  Rimes"  (Review  Publishing  Co.). 


San  Francisco. 

By  Harry  H.  Kemp. 

The  God  of  Magnificent  Cities,  who  maketh  a  fact 

of  a  dream, 
And  mountains  of  masses  of  granite  to  the  tune  of 

shrill  whistles  and  steam — 
He  said :   "I  will  build  me  a  city  of  temple  and  market 

and  quay, 
To  commerce  with  tropical  islands  and  yellow  hordes 

over  the  sea." 

BREAD  DYSPEPSIA 
The  Digesting  Element  Left  Out. 

Bread  dyspepsia  is  common.  It  affects 
the  bowels  because  white  bread  is  nearly 
all  starch,  and  starch  is  digested  in  the 
intestines,  not  in  the  stomach  proper. 

Up  under  the  shell  of  the  wheat  berry 
Nature  has  provided  a  curious  deposit 
which  is  turned  into  diastase  when  it  is 
subjected  to  the  saliva  and  to  the  pan- 
creatic juices  in  the  human  intestines. 

This  diastase  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
digest  starch  and  turn  it  into  grape-sugar, 
which  is  the  next  form;  but  that  part  of 
the  wheat  berry  makes  dark  flour,  and  the 
modern  miller  cannot  readily  sell  dark 
flour,  so  nature's  valuable  digester  is 
thrown  out  and  the  human  system  must 
handle  the  starch  as  best  it  can,  without 
the  help  that  Nature  intended. 

Small  wonder  that  appendicitis,  perito- 
nitis, constipation,  and  all  sorts  of  trouble 
exist  when  we  go  so  contrary  to  Nature's 
law.  The  food  experts  that  perfected 
Grape-Nuts  Food,  knowing  these  facts, 
made  use  in  their  experiments  of  the  entire 
wheat  and  barley,  including  all  the  parts, 
and  subjected  them  to  moisture  and  long- 
continued  warmth,  which  allows  time  and 
the  proper  conditions  for  developing  the 
diastase,  outside  of  the  human  body. 

In  this  way  the  starchy  part  is  trans- 
formed into  grape-sugar  in  a  perfectly 
natural  manner,  without  the  use  of  chem- 
icals or  any  outside  ingredients.  The  little 
sparkling  crystals  of  grape-sugar  can  be 
seen  on  the"  pieces  of  Grape-Nuts.  This 
food  therefore  is  naturally  pre-digested,  and 
its  use  in  place  of  bread  will  quickly  cor- 
rect the  troubles  that  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  too  free  use  of  starch  in  the 
food,  and  that  is  very  common  in  the 
human  race  to-day. 

The  effect  of  eating  Grape-Nuts  ten  days 
or  two  weeks,  and  the  discontinuance  of 
ordinary  white  bread,  is  very  marked.  The 
user  will  gain  rapidlv  in  strength  and  phys- 
ical and  mental  health. 

"There's  a  reason." 


'ope- Hartford  Model  F 

.  \ 

will  carry  five  people  fifty  miles  "anhcoTCancI  -  take"  them  up  a  seventeen  percent 
grade  on  the  high  gear.  For  the" price/ it  gives  more"power,  more  comfort,  easier, 
control,  makes  less  noise,  and,  with  ordinary  care,  requires  fewer  repairs  than  any 
other  4-cylinder  gasoline  touring  car.     It  has  sliding  gear  transmission,  with  three 

fsDeeds  forward  and  reverse,"*  bevel  gear  drive  through  propeller  shaft  to  rear  axle, 
ntrol  by/  throttle  "and  ignition  levers  "on,  but  not  revolving  with  the  steering 
ieel.      Compared  point  for  point  with  other  machines,  this  model  is  (easily  one 
yrpar  ahead  of  any  other  $2,500  car  on  the  market. 

20-25  H.  P.     Price  (with  extension  top  $1  25"extra)  $2,500. 
The  Pope -Tribune,  Model  V  is  our  1906  2 -cylinder  touring  car,  efficient 
d  dependable.     Priced  $900. 

Pope  Manufacturing  Co. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

• 

New  York  City,  1733  Broadway 

Boston,  223  Columbus  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  451  Mission  Street 

Washington.  819  14th  Street,  N.  W. 

A.  L.  A.  M. 


WE  WANT  MEN 

CAPABLE,  trustworthy  Salesmen,  Executive, 
^-'  Clerical  and  Technical  men.  We  need  them 
at  once  to  fill  good  positions  now  open  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  demand  from  the  employers 
we  serve  never  ceases  and  the  opportunities  they 
offer  are  too  good  to  be  missed.  Write  us  to-day 
stating  age,  experience  and  salary  desired  and  we 
will  tell  you  frankly  if  we  have  a  place  for  you. 
Offices  in  12  cities.  HAPfiOOMS,  Suite  509, 
309  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


iff  FRUIT  BOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.    Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
bution to  planters.— Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana,  Mo* 


E  100  COPIES    "> 
$         IN    1  • 

H    TEN  MINUTES** 


The  DUPLIGRAPH 

The  latest  invention  in  Duplicating  Machines 

— Looks  like  gold-as  good  as  gold. — 

Very  simple,  no  stencil,  no 
rollers,  no  expensive  supplies, 
no  soiled  hands.  Cleans  itself 
—requires  no  washing.  Very 
durable.  100  perfect  copies 
from  pen-written  original  in 
ten  minutes.  Equally  speedy 
with  typewritten  copy — repro- 
duces lead-pencil  copy.  Dupli- 
cates perfectly  on  plain  paper, 
cardboard,  wood  or  china.  The 
necessity  of  every  business 
man— any  boy  or  girl  can  oper- 
ate it. 

Single  Tray,  leeral  cap   size,      84.00 
Cabinet  Three  Trays,  cap  size    10.00 

Delivered,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.     Money  back 

if  not  satisfactory.    Try  the  dealer  first.    Dealers  wanted 

everywhere. 

DtPLIURAPH   CO.,  Dept    31,    45  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mieh. 
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System   Spells 

Success 

A  quitter  never  gets 
started  except  down 
stream.  For  him  a  log 
to  drift  on  and  over  the 
falls. 

A  light  -  weight  can 
never  do  anything  but 
paddle  a  canoe  with  a 
pretty  girl  in  it  on  a 
backwater.  For  him 
stick  in  the  mud  on  the 
bank. 

A  fool  you  can  never 
count  on.  He  may  dive 
over  the  falls  in  despair 
or  rock  the  canoe,  for 
fun,  get  tangled  in  the 
bow  line  and  drown  in 
shallow  water. 

But  if  you  are  a  real 
man,  or  a  real  woman, 
young  or  old,  there  is  a 
secure  place  for  you,  on 
a  sincere,  serious,  system- 
atized sales  staff  that 
simply  wont  let  you  fall 
out  or  fail  —  the  sales 
staff  of  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and 
The  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post. 

One  man  made  $1950,  com- 
missions, bonuses  and  prizes,  in 
three  months  recently.  A  woman 
made  $1810.  Neither  worked  as 
hard  to  earn  it  as  most  men  do  to 
get  less. 

How  did  they  do  it  ?  System  — 
sober,  earnest,  sincere,  determined 
system.  They  were  working  with 
us  on  a  basis  of  sincerity  and  system 
and,  being  a  real  man  and  a  real 
woman,  they  just  couldn't  fail. 
We  can't  afford  to  let  good  human 
material  go  to  waste.  We  believed 
in  them.  We  helped  them.  And 
they  just  had  to  succeed. 

Write  if  you'll  let  us  help  you. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
2982-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


So  the  clangor  of  sledges  went  tinkling  to  the  won- 
dering face  of  the  sun. 

As  ants  scale  the  trunks  of  high  cedars  his  masons 
crept  on,  one  by  one, 

Along  huge  skeleton  scaffolds,  sure  footed,  practised 
of  eye, 

And  guided  the  long  steel  girders  which  swung 
through  the  spaces  of  sky. 

And  thus  there  -was  builded  a  city,  a  million  spired 
youth,  a  world-mart, 

Which  roared  like  a  sea-shell  with  noises  of  traffic 
and  labor  and  art. 

In  the  course  of  the  days  and  the  seasons   the  Titan 

of  Earthquake  awoke: 
The  human-placed  burden  it  irked  him  and  weighed 

on  his  neck  like  a  yoke; 
So   merely   he   turneth   him   over  with   a   primitive 

savage's  mirth, 
And  sendeth  out  smoke  from  his  nostrils,  and  tosseth 

a  handful  of  earth. 
And  the  lordly  tall  buildings  ccjiapsed,  of  the  strength 

of  their  sinews  beguiled, 
As  a  playhouse  of  blocks  tumbles  down  at  the  blow 

of  a  petulant  child. 

Said   the   God   of   Magnificent   Cities,    the   placer  of 

granite  and  beam: 
"My  Rome  is  the  laughter  of  nations,  my  Carthage 

and  Athens  a  dream; 
My  olden  Assyrian  cities,  and  those  of  the  Pharaohs 

of  old, 
Are  one  with  the  kisses  of  Helen,  are  one  with  a  tale 

that  is  told, 
The  haunt  of  the  sun-loving  lizard  and  jackal,  the 

awe  of  the  band 
Of   wandering   nomads    which    blunder   upon    them 

half  buried  in  sand. 
But  I  will  rebuild  me  this  city  and  shape  it  to  gran- 
deur again; 
For   I    never    have   meant   it   for  marmots,    but   as 

habitation  for  men." 

Lo!  once  more  the  church  bells,   the  whistles,   the 

ships  that  go  through  out  the  bay, 
With  forward  sweep,  and  the  sea  gulls  a-wing  in  the 

wake  of  their  way! 
And  once  again  the  hammers,  the  noises  of  traffic, 

the  cry 
Of  artizan  voices,  the  atomlike  builders  who  climb 

in  the  sky! 

O  God  of  Magnificent  Cities,  O  piler  of  granite  and 

beam, 
The  nations  are  waiting  and  watching  to  see  Thee 

refashion  Thy  dream. 

— From  the  Independent  (May  12). 
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PERSONAL. 

The  Gaekwar  of  Baroda. — A  real  Indian  prince, 
with  wealth  uncounted,  and  honored  at  home  as 
one  of  the  two  chief  native  rulers,  comes  to  our  shores 
in  the  most  unostentatious  manner.  He  is  here,  he 
says,  to  study  the  great  steel  industry  of  America, 
and  to  get  some  ideas  which  he  can  apply  in  the 
enlargement  of  his  public-school  system  in  India. 
"If  I  have  a  hobby,"  he  is  reported  in  the  New  York 
World  as  saying,  "it  is  education  and  free  schools. 
We  already  have  free  schools  in  a  part  of  my  State, 
and  I  hope  to  have  them  throughout  the  whole." 
The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle ,  in  the  follow- 
ing brief  editorial,  gives  a  good  sketch  of  his  High- 
ness, Maharaja,  Gaekwarof  Baroda,  Sayaji  Row  III., 
as  he  is  officially  entitled: 

The  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting foreign  visitors  received  by  this  country  in 
recent  years.  Under  his  rule  Baroda  has  become 
about  the  most  progressive  of  the  Indian  native 
States.  It  has  an  area  of  8,226  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  over  2,000,000.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
and  is  almost  as  thickly  populated.  The  Gaekwar 
is  not  an  independent  monarch,  as  Baroda  is  a  feuda- 
tory State  under  the  protection  and  indirect  control 
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In  the  Present 

You  have  your  only  op- 
portunity of  making  a 
permanent  provision  for 
the  future  of  your  family. 
Secure  a  policy  of  Life 
Insurance  in 

The  Prudential 


Comfort,  happiness,  edu- 
cation and  even  food  and 
shelter  for  those  you 
love  may  depend  on  this 
policy. 

While  you  are  secure  in 
the  present,  make  your 
family  secure 

In  the  Future 


Write  J 'ot  Information,  Dept   R 


the  PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Co.  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President 

HOME  OFFICE-Newark,  N.J. 
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As  evidence  that  this  is  in  >^^F 
every  particular  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  conservative  Savings  Institutions  in 
the  country,  we  would  like  to  send  you  our 
thirteen  years'  record,  together  with  along 
list  of  voluntary  testimonials  from  patrons 
in  all  walks  of  life,  some, 
without  doubt,  in  your 
own    immediate    locality. 
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of  the  Viceroy  of  India,  but  there  ia  none  among 
the  native  rulers  more  fully  trusted  nor  allowed  a 
freer  hand  by  the  British  Government.  Ilis  Kntflish 
education  seems  to  have  thoroughly  westernized 
him.  In  all  his  ideas  of  government  and  in  his  mode 
of  life  he  appears  to  be  altogether  an  Englishman 
and  not  at  all  an  Eastern  potentate.  A  Mahratta 
prince,  of  the  purest  blood,  who  will  sell  the  ancestral 
trea  lures  of  the  crown  for  the  benefit  of  his  people, 
as  the  Gaekwar  has  done,  has  advanced  very  far 
1 1  ■  'iii  Mahratta  traditions,  How  much  of  thi  old 
Orientalism  he  may  retain  under  the  surface,  cir- 
cumstances have  not  yet  revealed.  He  is  an  inter- 
esting personage,  to  whom  the  British  Government 
points  with  pride  as  a  living  proof  of  the  success  of 
its  method  of  governing  foreign  possessions. 


When  the  Pitchfork  Keats. — Senator  Tillman, 
of  South  Carolina,  is  a  man  of  remarkable  versatility. 
His  knowledge  of  English  and  classic  literature, 
displayed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  midst  of 
his  highly  colored  orations,  has  often  caused  surprise 
among  those  of  his  acquaintances  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  his  methods  of  study.  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  throws  a  little  light  on  his  early  training  and 
cites  an  amusing  incident  arising  out  of  the  Senator's 
peculiar  habits: 

Mr.  Tillman  was  a  farmer  up  to  the  time  when,  at 
the  age  of  forty-three,  he  became  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  and  until  then  he  lived  quietly  on  his  farm 
ten  miles  from  a  railroad.  He  inherited  from  his 
uncle  a  large  and  carefully  selected  library,  the  books 
also  being  carefully  annotated  by  this  uncle,  who  was 
a  man  of  great  intellectual  strength  and  literary  taste. 
It  was  Mr.  Tillman's  habit  every  day  about  noon, 

SHE  QUIT 
But  It  Was  a  Hard  Pull. 


It  is  hard  to  believe  that  coffee  will  put 
a  person  in  such  a  condition  as  it  did  a 
woman  of  Apple  Creek,  0.  She  tells  her 
own  story: 

"I  did  not  believe  coffee  caused  my 
trouble,  and  frequently  said  I  liked  it  so 
well  I  would  not  quit  drinking  it,  even  if  it 
took  my  life,  but  I  was  a  miserable  sufferer 
from  heart  trouble  and  nervous  prostration 
for  four  years. 

11 1  was  scarcely  able  to  be  around  at  all. 
Had  no  energy  and  did  not  care  for  any- 
thing. Was  emaciated  and  had  a  constant 
pain  around  my  heart  until  I  thought  I 
could  not  endure  it.  For  months  1  never 
went  to  bed  expecting  to  get  up  in  the 
morning.  I  felt  as  though  I  was  liable  to 
die  any  time  during  the  night. 

"  Frequently  I  had  nervous  chills  and  the 
least  excitement  would  drive  sleep  away, 
and  any  little  noise  would  upset  me  terri- 
bly. I  was  gradually  getting  worse  until 
finally  one  day  it  came  over  me  and  I  asked 
myself,  What  is  the  use  of  being  sick  all  the 
time  and  buying  medicine  so  that  I  could 
indulge  myself  in  coffee? 

"  So  I  thought  I  would  see  if  I  could  quit 
drinking  coffee,  and  got  some  Postum  Food 
Coffee  to  help  me  quit.  I  made  it  strictly 
according  to  directions,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  change  was  the  greatest  step  in  my 
life.  It  was  easy  to  quit  coffee,  because  I 
had  the  Postum,  which  I  like  better  than  I 
liked  the  old  coffee.  One  by  one  the  old 
troubles  left,  until  now  I  am  in  splendid 
health,  nerves  steady,  heart  all  right  and 
the  pain  all  gone.  Never  have  any  more 
nervous  chills,  don't  take  any  medicine, 
can  do  all  my  housework  and  have  done  a 
great  deal  beside. 

"  My  sister-in-law,  who  visited  me  this 
summer,  had  been  an  invalid  for  some 
time,  much  as  I  was.  I  got  her  to  quit 
coffee  and  drink  Postum.  She  gained  five 
pounds  in  three  weeks,  and  I  never  saw 
such  a  change  in  any  one's  health." 

"There's  a  reason." 
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Health,  cleanliness  and  luxurious  comfort  environ  every  home 

equipped     with     the     beautiful    "^wadswd"    porcelain     enameled     ware. 

Its  artistic,  simple  beauty  holds  a  decorative  charm  that  adds  the  final  touch  of  elegance 
to  the  modern  home.  Its  white  purity  makes  its  every  use  a  joy.  ".Standard"  Ware  is 
sanitarily  perfect,  yet  underneath  its  smooth  china-like  surface  is  the  indestructibility  of 
iron.  Its  cost  is  moderate;  its  installation  the  most  economical — its  comfort-value 
inestimable.  No  home  can  be  sanitary,  convenient  or  even  modernly  pleasant  and  health- 
ful without  "Standard"   Porcelain   Enameled  Ware. 

The  famous  slant  seat   "  jf^MffcS)  "   closet  >3  now  supplied  in   "Standard"    Ware. 


Our  book  "  MODERN  BATHROOMS  "  tells 
you  how  to  plan,  buy  and  arrange  your  bath- 
room and  illustrates  many  beautiful  and  in- 
expensive rooms,  showing  the  cost  of  each 
fixture  in  detail,  together  with  many  hints  on 
decoration,  tiling,  etc.  It  is  the  most  com- 
plete and  beautiful  booklet  on  the  subject 
and  contains  100  pages. 

THE  ABOVE  FIXTURES  NO.  "Standard"  P-29,  «o«t 
approximately  $187.00 — not  counting  freight,  labor 
or  piping. 


CAUTION:  Every  piece  of  "Standarcf  Ware 
bears  our  ".Standard*  "Green  and  Gold"  guar- 
antee label,  and  has  our  trade-mark  "Standard" 
cast  on  the  outside.  Unless  the  label  and  trade- 
mark are  on  the  fixture  it  is  not  "Standard" 
Ware.  Refuse  substitutes— they  are  all  inferior 
and  will  cost  you  more  in  the  end.  The  word 
"Standard*  is  stamped  on  all  of  our  nickeled 
brass  fittings:  specify  them  and  see.  that  you 
get  the  genuine  trimmings  with  your  bath  and 
lavatory,  etc. 


Standard  .Santtatrg  iDfo.  Co*  Dept.  35,  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York:    "StanaW  Building,  35-37  West  31st  St. 
London,  Kug.,  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  K.  C. 


BRIGHTON 

Flat  Clasp  Garters 


FLAT 
CLASP 

ALL  SILK 


That  sense  of  absolute  security,  complete  comfort  and  perfect  neat- 
ness is  secured  only  by  wearing  Brighton  Flat    Clasp   Garters.     The 
perfectly  flat  clasp  holds  gently,  but  securely.    They  give  the  ankles  that 
smooth,  sleek  appearance. 

The  web  is  one  piece  pure  silk  (not  mercerized  cotton).     No  sharp  pro- 
jections to  injure  the  clothing.     All  metal  parts  heavily  nickeled.    If  your 
dealer  hasn't  them,  25  cents  will  secure  a  pair  from  the  makers— postpaid. 
PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Pioneer  Suspenders 


On   Approval,  Freight    Paid    f!crti0n  SI. OO 


without 
Door 


It  grows  with 
your  library. 
It  fits  any  space* 


$1    T*5    'with 
'  •  •  **     Door 

,w  Sectional 
Bookcase 

Pronounced  the  Best  by  its  Thousands  of  Users 

The  Lundstrom  cases  are  made  under  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  factory, 
and  the  entire  production  is  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  That  is  the 
reason  we  can  offer  them  at  such  reasonable  prices.  In  purchasing  a  Lund- 
strom Sectional  Bookcase  you  are  not  helping  to  test  a  doubtful  experi- 
ment, but  are  getting  an  article  which  time  and  experience  have  proven  a 
wonderful  success.  Our  sectional  bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  of  un- 
divided attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.  Every  book  section  has 
non-binding,  disappearing  glass  door  and  is  highly  finished  in  Solid  Oak. 
Tops  and  bases,  $1.00  each.    Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  No.   23  E. 

ALL  GOODS  SOLD  DIRECT  FK0JI  FACTORY  ONLY 

The  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.  Little  Palls,  N.  V.,  Mfrs.  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinet 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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USES  ANY  STEEL  PEN 


May  be  Carried  in  any  Position ;  Leaking  Impossible 


KL10 


INK-CONTROLLED 

Fountain  Penholder 


Patented  in  all  countries 

The  correct  fountain  pen  at  last.      Fills  every  requirement. 
Overcomes  every  nuisance  of  the  old  style  leaky  pens 

The    Klio    is  the    only    fountain    penholder    in 
which    you    can    interchange    every    style    and 
size    pen    without   fitting   or   loss    of  time. 
The  patented  feed  nozzle  will  suit  straight, 
slant,    crooked,     elbow    and    oblique 
pens    alike. 


k 


Leaking  Impossible — The  ink  sup 
ply  is  controlled  in  any  quantity 
U  needed  by  a  thumb  pressure 
while    writing,     without 
//be^\^     *he    slightest    inter- 
xx  ruption. 


J 


cannot         ■ 
clog,  as  the  force 
of  the  ink   always   'Jtt  y 
keeps  it  clean.    Never 
sweats  in  the  pocket.     The  outside 
of  holder  remains    perfectly    clean    and 
dry.      Never  out  of  order.       It  saves  lime, 
ink,  pens  and  clothing,  and  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  in  a  year.        When   through   using, 
the  ink   remaining  on   the  pen    is  sucked  back  into 
the  barrel  by  the        Automatic  Vacuum  Control. 

Large,  $'.!.(>0    Medium,  $1.50    Small,  $1.00    Largo  Gold  Pen,  50c.  extra 

Guaranteed  never  to  get  out  of  order.  With  proper  use  the  Klio  will  last 
indefinitely.  If  anything  should  go  wrong  from  such  use  it  will  be  repaired 
or  replaced  free  of  cost.     A  box  of  pens  goes  with  each  holder. 

If  tor  any  reason  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  or  make  our  ten  days'  time 
offer,  write  us.     On  receipt  of  price  we  will  mail  the  holder  prepaid,  and  you  may 

TRY  IT  FOR  TEN  DAYS 


■  p 


If  you'  are  then  dissatisfied, 
day  pen  if  received. 


LOUIS   WINTER.   DEPT.  C. 


return  it  and  vour  money  will  be  refunded  same 
CATALOGUE  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 


READING.  PENNSYLVANIA 


WIN. 


T£K 


RIFLES  SHOOT   STRAIGHT  AND  STRONG 

The  name  "Winchester"  on  a  rifle  barrel  is  the  hall-mark  of  accurate  and  strong 
shooting.  This  is  due  to  the  excellence  of  Winchester  barrels,  the  knowledge 
and  experience  embodied  in  their  manufacture  and  the  care  taken  in  targeting 
them.  Only  good  guns  ever  leave  our  factory.  For  results  always  use  Winchester 
guns  for  all  your  shooting  and  Winchester  make  of  ammunition  for  all  your  guns. 

FREE:  Send  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  for  our  large  illustrated  catalogue. 
WINCHESTER      REPEATING      ARMS      CO.,        -        -        NEW     HAVEN,    CONN. 


(       CAPITAL      AND       SURPLUS 


;.    v  ioc.ooo.co 


BANK  BY  MAIL.— Absolutely  safe.  4$  compound  interest  is  >i  more 
than  is  paid  by  most  banks.  Money  deposited  with  us  doubles  itself  in  17K 
years.  $1000  earns  $40.40  in  1  year;  $218. qo.  in  5  years;  $485.94  in  ten  years; 
$1208.01  in  20  years.  Same  rate  of  interest  p^id  on  smaller  sums.  You  may  begin 
with  $1.00  or  more.  Money  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  timj  upon  proper  notice.  Certifi- 
cates of  deposit  issued  for  $500.00  or  multiples.  Full  information  and  booklet  "  T  "  sent 
free  upon  request. 


o 

ON  SAVINGS 
|ACCOQtoTS 


\f   COMMONWEALTH     TRMST 


PGWSSURGM,  PA. 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  nlways  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  liigh- 
est  type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
In  every  line  always  comfortable  fur 
the  horse  and  ridf-r.  Complete  cata- 
logue sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."    Address 

The  Mehllimh  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


TheARDREY  Vehicle  Washer 


Pat.  Aug.  15,  1905. 
ill  wash  any  vehicle  easily  and  perfectly 
cold,   wet  hands— solid  brass— fits  ordi- 
uot  scratch 


»'i    'ii'iVi  '  I'l'li'V  nary  hose— quickly  attached— will  not  scral 

'.'  I..J.M.  H'.J  '  'i  varnish.     Prepaid  *3.00.     Booklet  Free. 
'•     '!'/('  '  ARDHKY  VEHICLE  WASHER  CO. 

'  1391).  Main  St.  K.  Rochester,  N. 


during  all  these  years,  to  come  in  from  his  fields  and 
lie  down  on  the  floor  of  his  piazza,  propping  his  head 
and  shoulders  up  against  a  pillow  resting  on  the  back 
of  an  inverted  chair,  and  in  this  position  with  a  book 
in  his  hands  he  would  read  for  hours.  He  is  a  man  of 
wonderful  power  of  concentration,  and  he  would  be- 
come so  absorbed  in  his  book  that  he  would  forget 
all  else  around  him,  including  his  large  family  of 
children,  who  frequently  were  playing  not  only 
around  but  over  him. 

When  Mr.  Tillman  came  to  Washington  as  Senator 
he  gave  up  this  habit,  probably  because  the  piazzas 
were  not  convenient  for  improvising  this  favorite 
lounge,  part  floor  and  part  chair,  but  he  did  not  give 
it  up  altogether  when  he  moved  to  Columbia  to  be- 
come Governor.  One  day  a  visitor  came  upon  the 
portico  of  the  Governor's  mansion,  and,  to  his  sur- 
prise and  bewilderment,  saw  a  man  lying  down  on 
the  floor  near  the  door,  reading  a  book.  The  man  did 
not  look  up,  and  the  visitor,  after  some  hesitation, 
rang  the  doorbell  over  his  head.  Still  the  man  con- 
tinued undisturbed,  reading.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
servant  came,  and  the  visitor  asked  to  see  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

"Law!"  exclaimed  the  old  negro  somewhat  cha- 
grined, being  concerned  for  the  dignity  of  the  house 
and  the  State,  "dey  de  Gov'ner  dovvndar  on  de  flo'." 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  paper  appears  an  anecdote 
in  which  former  Senator  William  E.  Chandler,  of  New 
Hampshire,  also  figures.  The  two  Senators  are  close 
friends,  we  read,  but  this  did  not  prevent  an  occa- 
sional encounter  when  both  men  were  in  the  Senate. 

Chandler  .  .  .  had  a  habit  of  jumping  in  when 
Tillman  was  speaking,  goading  him  to  fury — for 
Chandler  has  a  waspish  way  with  him — and  then 
sitting  down  and  watching  Tillman  perform. 

Tillman  took  it  all  in  good  part  and  now  they  are 
bosom  companions.  After  Tillman  had  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  Railroad-Rate  bill  in  the  Senate  he 
consulted  Chandler  about  his  report.  Chandler  took 
the  manuscript  and  read  it  carefully.  He  came  to  a 
sentence  which  concluded:  "men  so  rich  they  do  not 
know  within  a  score  of  millions  how  much  they  own 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  how  much  they  have 
stolen  from  the  people." 

"I  think,  Tillman,"  said  Chandler,  "that  I  would 
change  that  word  'stolen'  to  'seized.'" 

"You  would  do  what?"  asked  Tillman  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"Change  that  word  'stolen'  to  'seized.'" 

Senator  Tillman  took  the  report  and  studied  the 
sentence  a  long  time.     Then  he  sighed  and  said: 

"All  right,  I'll  change  it;  but  'seized'  is  almighty 
conservative  for  me." 

Dr.  Crapsey  of  Rochester. — Dr.  Algernon  Sid- 
ney Crapsey,  upon  whose  religious  beliefs  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  of  the  Episcopal  Church  have  been 
sitting  in  judgment,  is  greatly  beloved  by  his  pa- 
rishioners in  Rochester,  says  the  New  York  Tr.r 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  regard  may  perhaps  be 
deduced  from  the  following  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Crapsey's 
life  which  the  same  paper  has  collected: 

When  Dr.  Crapsey  first  came  to  St.  Andrew's  some 
of  his  friends  gave  him  a  new  overcoat.  One  cold 
winter's  day  an  acquaintance  saw  him  standing  on  a 
street  corner  talking  to  a  thinly  clad  beggar  who  had 
approached  him  and  asked  for  alms.  He  was  shiver- 
ing with  the  cold,  and  Dr.  Crapsey,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitancy,  took  the  new  coat  and  helped  the 
beggar  into  it. 

Not  long  ago  Dr.  Crapsey  heard  of  a  family  in  the 
community  which  had  the  diphtheria.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  was  sick  with  the  dread  disease,  and 
no  one  would  go  near  them  for  fear  of  contracting 
it.  They  were  poor  and  destitute.  Altho  they  were 
not  connected  with  his  church,  Dr.  Crapsey  went  to 
them  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  their  sore  straits.  At 
the  risk  of  his  own  health  he  entered  the  house  and 
proceeded  to  set  things  straight.  Finding  an  apron 
of  the  housewife's  behind  the  door,  he  put  it  on,  took 
off  his  coat/rolled  up  his  sleeves,  and  washed  all  the 
dirty  dishes  which  had  accumulated.  He  then 
provided  for  the  needs  of  the  family  and  did  all  that 
he  could  to  help  them  through  their  trouble. 

Dr.  Crapsey  draws  a  salary  of  $3,000  and  never 
Continued  on  page  816. 
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Volurpe  I.  R^acly! 

AFTER  eight  years  of  toil, unlimited  research, and  at  .an  actual  cash  outlay  of  over  half  a  million  dollars,  the  first 
volume  of  Nelson's  Encyclopaedia  is  ready  for  distribution.  The  completed  work  will  be  in  12  large  Octavo  vol- 
umes, bound  in  Heavy  Cloth  and  Gold,  also  in  Half  and  in  Three  quarter  Morocco,  covering  00,000  subjects, 
over  7,000  three-column  pages,  with  5,000  illustrations,  including  scores  of  full  pages  in  the  natural  colors  of  the  sub- 
jects illustrated,  and  specially  prepared  maps  of  every  Stale  in  the  Union,  and  of  every  country  in  the  world.  It  is 
made  in  America  by  Americans,  and  represents  the  efforts  of  more  than  six  hundred  eminent  scholars  and  specialists, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  acknowledged  encyclopaedia  experts  of  the  world.     It  is   an  absolutely  new  work  throughout. 

Your  Reference  Book — Your  History — Your  Geography — Your  Business  Friend — Your 
Universal  Text  Book — Your  Doctor — Your  Lawyer — Your  Atlas 

Nelson's  Encyclopedia  gives  the  latest  word  on  each  and  every  subject.  Nothing  is  second- 
hand, nothing  inadequate,  nothing  superfluous.  There  is  not  a  subject  known  to  science,  history, 
art,  geography,  music,  literature,  business,  religion,  or  social  life,  that  it  does  not  treat  in  an  able 
and  scholarly  manner. 

Many  of  its  articles  record  events  of  the  latter  part  of  1905  and  even  the  early  part  of  1906.  It 
contains  the  latest  maps  and  charts  and  is  modern  in  every  respect.  It  contains  colored  plates 
illustrating  all  branches  of  science,  art,  medicine — it  illustrates  everything  down  to  the  present 
time.  It  contains  photographs  and  biographies  of  living  men  of  to-day,  as  well  as  the  great  men 
of  the  past. 

Nelson's 
ncyclopaedia 


Editors-in-Chief 


FRANK  MOORE  COLBY,  M.A.,  New  York 
GEORGE  SANDEMAN,  M.A.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 

The  page  is  magazine  size,  divided  into  three  columns,  which,  with  the  specially  selected  type 
and  heavy  paper,  makes  it  the  easiest  reading  encyclopaedia  ever  written. 

The  illustrations  are  placed  in  the  text  and  in  each  case  next  to  the  article  illustrated.  Scores 
of  the  illustrations  are  in  color.  Every  city  having  a  population  of  100,000  or  over  has  a  full  page 
of  illustrations  showing  the  principal  buildings.  In  addition  to  the  illustrations  (over  5,000  of 
them),  all  the  important  geographical  articles  carry  maps  in  black  and  white  and  in  color.  The 
American  maps  are  especially  made  by  the  leading  map  makers  in  America,  and  the  foreign  ones 
by  the  leading  makers  abroad. 

The  Publishers — Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons 

Every  clergyman  and  bookseller  in  America  knows  Thomas  Nelson  <fc  Sons  as  Bible  publish- 
ers, and  as  publishers  of  standard  authors.  With  an  established  business  in  successful  operation 
for  over  half  a  century,  this  firm  (one  of  the  oldest  publishing  houses  in  New  York)  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  issue  a  work  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  encyclopaedia. 

The  Editors  and  Contributors 

The  editors  and  contributors  of  Nelson's  Encyclopaedia  were  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
are  men  well  versed  in  their  given  subjects,  and  each  is  an  authority  in  his  field.  For  instance,  the 
articles  on  foreign  countries,  foreign  customs,  etc.,  are  written  by  the  leading  men  of  those  countries. 

Among  the  600  Leading  Contributors  are: 

PROF.  GEO.  W.  KIRCHWEY,  Dean  Columbia  University  Law  School.    Law. 

PROF.  ARTHUR  E.  KENNELLY,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Harvard  Uuiversity.    Electricity  and 

Electrical  Engineering. 
CAPT.  J.  A.  SHIPTON,  U.  S.  A.,  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  Army.    Military  Science. 
LT.-COM.  L.  S.  VAN  DUZER,  U.  S.  N.    Naval  Science. 

DR.  A.  C.  TRUE,  Director  of  Experiment  Stations,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington.    Agriculture. 
PROF.  PAUL  MONROE,  Professor  of  History  of  Education,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.    Education. 
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The  regular  established  price  of  Nelson's  Encyclopaedia  in  cloth  is  $3.50  per  volume — $42.00  for  the  entire  set  of  12  volumes,  the  lowest  price  at  which  a  first-class 
encyclopaedia  has  ever  been  sold.    Compared  with  others,  it  is  worth  double  this  price,  but  the  wonderful  developments  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  books  and  our 
method  of  selling  direct  to  the  reader  enable  us  to  offer  this  great  work  at  this  extremely  low  figure.    We  eliminate  all  come-between  expense  by  selling  direct 
to  you,  and  you  get  the  benefit  of  the  saving.    In  addition  to  this,  we  offer 
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On  this  plan,  the  price  is  $2.80  per  volume  instead  of  $3.50— only  $33.60  for  the  entire  set  instead  of  $42.00    C  tr=This  offer  is  for  a  limited  New  York. 

time  only  and  we  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  it  at  any  time.    By  this  liberal  plan  we  place  the  work  within  the  reach  of  every  purse,  and 

in  addition  on  easy  monthly  payments.  .-•'  please  send  me  the  ,,rst  v"h,me 
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liberal  treatment  of  all  subjects,  its  illustrations,  its  typographical  arrangement,  its  fine  art       ..-    this  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  of  any 
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send  vou  a  complete  book — not  a  few  sample  pages. 
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For  chops,  steaks, 

cutlets,  etc.,  add  to 

the  gravy    one   or 

two  tablespoonsful  of 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE     ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

before  pouring  it  over  the 
meat. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.   Y. 


"Saved  20  Times   Its  Cost" 


"  I  am  writing  this."  says  E.  C. 
Parmelee,  Highlands,  N.  J..  "  by 
the  light  of  one  of  your  Angle 
Lamps.  In  fact,  1  would  not 
think  of  using  any  other  light. 
They  are  THE  lamps.  Why,  I 
have  saved  at  least  20  times  their 
cost  in  oil,  burners,  chimneys, 
and  '  cuss  words  !'  " 


THE 


Angle  Lamp 


is  not  a  mere  improvement  on  the  old  style  lamp,  but 
an  entirely  new  principle  of  oil  lighting  which  has 
made  kerosene  (or  coal  oil)  the  most  satisfactory  of 
all  lighting  methods.  Safer  and  more  reliable  than 
gasoline  or  acetylene,  yet  as  convenient  to  operate  as 
gas  or  electricity. 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  lighted  and  extinguiihed  like 
gas.  May  be  turned  high  or  low  without  odor.  No 
smoke,  no  danger.  Filled  while  lighted  and  without 
moving.    Requ  i  res  ri  1 1  i  ng  but  once  or  twice  a  week. 

It  floods  a  room  with  its  beautiful,  soft,  mellow  light 
that  has  no  equal.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 
"  47  "  and  our  proposition  for  a 

30    DAYS   FREE   TRIAL 

Write  for  our  Catalog  "47"  listing  32  varieties  of 
the  Angle  Lamp  from  $180  up,  now— before  you  forget 
it — before  you  turn  this  leaf— for  it  gives  you  the  ben- 
efit of  our  ten  years  experience  with  all  lighting 
methods. 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO.,  78-80  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


Send  10  cents 
In  silver  or 
stamps  for  a 
large  sample 
pouch  and 
booklet;  both 
will  be  a  de- 
light to  you. 


A  Pipe  Smoker 

never  fully  realizes  what  a  friend 
liis  pipe  is  un  til  he  has  smoked  in  it 

French's    Mixture 

It  is  made  nearly  altogether  by 
hand  in  the  old-fashioned  way  and 
is  a  superb  blend  of  North  Carolina 
Golden  Leaf  Tobacco,  noted  for 
its  lii;;h,  natural  aroma  and  ex- 
quisite fragrance.  The  smoke  is  so 
smooth,  mild  and  delicious  that 
connoisseurs  pronounce  it 

"The   Aristocrat  of 
Smoking  Tobacco" 

Never  bites  the  tongue- 
purest  and  hifrhest-grade 
smoking  tobacco  made. 
Not  Bold  >>>i  tlcalers,  but  direct 
tn  smoker  a  in  perfect  condition 
FRENCH  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
Dept   P  Utateaville,  N.  C. 
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saves  any  of  it.  He  never  has  money  ahead  for  any 
length  of  time.  Altho  the  church  is  supposed  to 
possess  a  poor-fund  it  is  not  kept  up  and  Dr.  Crapsey 
exercises  his  charity  from  his  own  pocket.  On  the 
day  before  Christmas,  two  years  ago,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  church  entered  a  grocery  store  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  grocer  pointed  to  two  long  rows 
of  half-bushel  market-baskets  on  the  floor  filled  with 
fowls,  vegetables,  and  all  sorts  of  delicacies  of  the 
season  for  a  Christmas  dinner,  and  said: 

"Do  you  see  those  baskets?  Well,  your  rector 
has  been  here  and  has  picked  out  and  ordered  every- 
thing that's  in  them.  They  have  got  to  be  delivered 
to-day  to  different  poor  families  in  this  part  of  the 
city.  Other  philanthropists  come  here  sometimes 
to  get  things  for  the  poor,  but  they  look  around  and 
ask:  'Haven't  you  got  something  cheaper?  I  want 
it  for  some  poor  people.'  But  Dr.  Crapsey  comes  in 
and  insists  on  my  giving  him  the  best  of  everything." 

Dr.  Crapsey  once  had  reason  to  regret  that  he  had 
named  one  of  his  younger  sons  after  himself.  A 
number  of  years  ago,  when  Algernon,  Jr.,  was  a  lad 
of  rather  tender  years,  he  noticed  an  announcement 
that  a  pig  was  to  be  raffled  at  a  saloon  on  a  near-by 
corner.  He  thought  that  his  happiness  in  this  world 
would  be  complete  if  he  could  only  get  that  pig,  and 
he  consequently  decided  to  enter  the  raffle.  Making 
the  requisite  5-cent  purchase  which  gave  him  the 
chance  on  the  "squealer"  he  was  asked  to  sign  his 
name  to  the  list.  He  responded  by  signing  "Alger- 
non S.  Crapsey."  This  list  was  afterwards  placed 
in  the  window  of  the  saloon  and  it  had  not  been  there 
king  when  people  began  to  notice  the  astounding 
fact  that  Dr.  Crapsey 's  name  appeared  among  those 
of  the  gamblers.  Some  one  went  to  him  to  ask  him 
about  it,  and  he  repaired  to  the  spot  in  all  haste. 
He  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  over  the  situation 
and  proceeded  to  adjust  matters  at  once,  both  at  the 
saloon  and  at  home. 


A  New  York  Philanthropist. — Mr.  George 
Foster  Peabody,  of  New  York,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four,  has  decided  to  devote  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life  to  philanthropic  pursuits.  For  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  he 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  develop- 
ing railroads  and  mining  companies.  Unlike  some 
financiers,  he  was  always  constructive  in  his  methods. 
The  Tribune  cites  an  instance: 

He  bought  a  narrow-gage  line  out  in  Utah  for 
$100,000.  The  gage  was  changed  to  the  standard 
and  the  coal-fields  along  the  line,  estimated  to  con- 
tain 200,000,000  tons  of  fuel,  were  developed.  The 
system  which  grew  out  of  this  was  known  as  the  Rio 
Grande  Western  Railway  and  was  valued  at  $15,000,- 
000  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad  Company  in  1892.  In  the  same  way  he 
took  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute  and,  after 
developing  it,  sold  it  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  in  1902. 

The  Tribune  proceeds  to  show  that  even  while 
building  up  the  present  fortune  upon  which  he  is  able 
to  retire,  Mr.  Peabody  has  always  contributed  gen- 
erously to  many  deserving  causes.  The  Brooklyn 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  University 
of  Georgia,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Brook- 
lyn have  all  been  recipients  of  his  favors. 

He  has  never  been  a  politician,  but  occasionally 
certain  political  issues  have  aroused  him  to  very 
vigorous  action.  "I  never  wanted  to  hold  office  but 
once,"  he  is  quoted  by  a  friend  as  saying.  "That 
was  three  years  ago,  when  I  would  have  liked  to  be 
Governor  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  to  appoint 
a  superintendent  of  insurance." 

That  his  philanthropy  is  of  a  practical,  cvery-day 
nature,  and  not  the  mere  mechanical  ridding  himself 
of  superfluous  money  is  shown  by  this  occurrence 
which  the  Tribune  records: 

Mr.  Peabody  is  a  great  employer  of  labor  at  his 
summer  place  at  Caldwell,  Lake  George.     He  has  a 


The  American  Portable  Vibrator 

Is  endorsed  and  used  by  the  most  celebrated 
physicians.  It  prevents  wrinkles  and  black- 
heads, and  permanently  beautifies  and  pre- 
serves the  complexion.  Its  use  will  increase 
the  circulation  of  the  scalp,  loosen  the  skin, 
and  expel  the  dandruff,  which  absorbs  the 
oil  needed  to  nourish  the  hair.  Its 
application  develops  the  muscles 
and  tissues  of  the  neck  and  arms, 
and  for  people  accustomed  to 
massage  the  American  Vi- 
brator is  indispensable. 


Guaranteed  by  a  National  Bank 

We  will  send  you  the  American  Vibrator,  by  ex- 
press prepaid,  and  allow  you  to  use  it  30  days  to  prove 
its  value.  All  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  deposit  the  price 
of  the  instrument  in  the  Washington  National  Bank  of 
St.  Louis,  during  trial  period,  subject  to  your  order. 
If  the  Vibrator  isn't  all  it  is  represented  to  be,  just 
notify  the  bank  and  your  deposit  will  be  returned. 

Write  to-day  for  free  booklet  No.  29 
Agents  with  Bank  References  wanted. 

AMERICAN  VIBRATOR  CO. 

St.  Louis        New  York        Los  Angeles        San  Francisco 
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A  delightful  feeling 
f  exhilaration   fol- 
lows its  use.  A  beau- 
tiful, convenient  and 
effective    instrument 
adapted  to  innumer- 
able home  and  pro- 
fessional uses. 
<|  It  invigorates  the  en- 
tire   system,  banishes 
muscular  soreness, 
tones  the  nerves,  stim- 
ulates the  scalp  and 
beautifies      the     com- 
plexion.    Your   physi- 
cian will  endorse  it. 

Sold  on  Easy  Terms. 

Send  for  our  free  book. 

JAMES  BARKER 

630-640  Cayuga  St.,  Philadelphi 


HIGHEST     AWARD 
WORLD'S     FAIR    ST.  LOUIS 


INCOME  OF  ^  , 

O    PER  AKKUM  ON  SUMS  OF  S 100  ^ 
~v  OR  MORE .  WITHDRAWABLE     I 
AFTER  ONE  YEAR.        //. 


CCOIipcn    by  first   mortgage  on 
OCUUnCU    York    City   improved    r 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  m  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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large  trad  of  land  then    which  he  is  developing  by 
the  construction  of  drives,  etc. 

Some  of  his  neighbors  a1  I  aldwell  think  he  is  too 
liberal  in  his  treatment  of  labpi  Last  winter,  while 
at  his  home  I  lie  re,  he  observed  some  ol  the  workmen 
going  to  th.  n  work  at  6  and  6:30  o'clock  in  the  morn 
ing.  He  thought  how  unpleasant  it  must  be  i  Lhe 
wives  nt  those  then  to  get  up  early  as  they  had  t.i  do 
in  order  to  get  breakfast  for  the  turn,  and  that  per- 
haps they  would  enjoj  seeing  more  oi  their  husbands, 
so  he  put  his  workmen  on  an  eight-hour  day.  All  oi 
the  other  employers  in  the  neighborhood  wen'  obliged 
to  do  the  same,  for  they  knew  that  Mr.  Peabody 
employed  more  labor  than  any  one  else,  and  the  best 
would  naturally  seek  employment  from  him. 


MORE   OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 

That  Settled  It. — "Why  do  you  think  the  plain- 
tiff insane?"  a  witness,  examined  as  to  somebody's 
mental  condition,  was  asked  by  the  counsel  at  a  trial. 

"Because,"  replied  the  witness,  "he  is  continually 
going  about  asserting  that  he  is  the  Prophet  Moham- 
med." 

"And  pray,  sir,"  retorted  the  learned  gentleman  of 
the  wig,  "do  you  think  that  when  a  person  declares 
he  is  the  Prophet  Mohammed  that  is  a  clear  proof  of 
his  insanity?  " 

"I  do." 

"Why?" 

"Because,"  answered  the  witness,  regarding  his 
questioner  with  easy  complacency,  "I  happen  to  be 
the  Prophet  Mohammed  myself." — Tit-Bits. 


Too  Much  Sympathy. — "Does  your  rheumatism 
bother  you  much?"     "I  should  say  it  did 
idiot   I   meet   asks   questions   about   it 
Leader. 


Every 
■Cleveland 


(New  York  Version.) 

Through  flats  and  apartments 

Tho  we  may  roam, 
Be  they  ever  so  charming, 

They're  too  dear  for  home. 


-Puck. 


All  He  Needed. — A  number  of  Wall-street  men 
at  luncheon  one  day  were  discussing  the  remarkable 
ability  of  a  certain  operator  in  the  street  to  weather 
any  financial  storm. 

"Why,"  said  one  of  the  financiers,  "that  chap's  a 
•wonder.      I  don't  know  how  many  times  they've  had 
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The  content- 
ment which  only   comes 
from  a  delightful  smoke  will 
be  yours  if  you  use 

EDGEWORTH 

A  HIGH  GRADE  PLUG  SLICE 
WILL    WOT   BITE  THK    TONGUE. 

'  Satisfaction    guaranteed  to  the  extent' 

of  money  refunded  to  any 

dissatisfied    customer. 

At  dealers  in  high-grade  goods  in  every 
section  of  this  country.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  furnish  you,  we  will  send  it  direct  from 
our  factory,  post-paid,  at  the  following 
regular  prices:  4  oz.,  25c;  8  oz  ,  50c  ; 
1  lb.,  $1.00.     Address 

LARUS  &  BROTHER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

7  S.  21st  St.,  Richmond 
Va. 


TEST 


tftgXd'    '  '"  ''    '       '    '        ' 

ocl        <mfortably 
smooth  about  the  .nil,  1 
all  times  and  in  all  position* 

— that's  science. 

'(THjcd'  ( '""!'r'/  ,l:i 

m  i  t  s  frictionless 
swing  and  a  straight  easy 
pull. 

"CHejcd'  Button  and  Clasfi 
hang  flat    do  not 

tug  or  chafe,  whether  you 
wear  knee  or  full  lmgth 
drawers.  No  other  garter 
can  give  you  this  sort  of 
Slimmer  service. 

At  your  dealers,  01  25c.  by 
mail,  if  he  is  out  and  you'll  give 
us  his  name.  A  beautiful  ribbed 
silk  for  50c. 

A.  STEIN  &  CO. 

316  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


I  SELL  PATENTS 

CHARLES  A.  SCOTT,  703  Mutual  Life  Bldg. ,  BUFFALO,  N.   Y. 


Protect  jonr  fur*  and  Ann    clothing  dnrioi 

n.  r  t.'.m  rn'illi",  niic,  i.n.i  rbunpocMi 
1;   ,   ■    I'l.  .tin. .nl    It'.t    <  '  'Ur  Chi-.it  -:,i 

A   liKiiulil.il    W»ddlnj   or  nil  IIiiIiij.  priai  nt. 

to  •■ r  I."" 1 

freight  prepaid.     Write 

III.IIIHINT  HUNITIHE  CO.,  Ilcpt.  K, 

-ii.ii I. .  N.  C. 


FAUCET     \A/A*TER     MOTORS 

Large  variety.    They  attach  to  tiny  faucet 

instantly  run  on  20  lb*.  preMnre,  but  on  HO 
II)h.  generate  %  to  W  horse-power.  Follr  Il- 
lustrated unci  explained  in  tho  Union  Water 
Motor  Book,  sent  free.  Outfit  No.  6,  the  Union 

Hustler  motor,     cast-iron  ease,    weighs  3K 
pounds,  with  emery  wheel,  polishing  and  liuff- 
ini?  wheels,  polishing  compound,  leather 
belting,  wrench,  etc.,  complete  $3.00. 

Outfit  No.  3,  Tho  EdKttr  power  fuueet 
motor,   6   in.   wheel,  cast-iron  case  with 
wood  pulley,  belting,   and  wrench,  $6.00. 
For  power   purposes    BQoh   as  running  a 
washing-machine.    Our  motors  are  indixpen- 
Hiibhi  about  the  home  and  factory  for  clean- 
ing nnd  polishing,  sharpening  and  grinding. 

Money  refunded  if  motors  art*  not  satisfactory.    Ordor 
to-duy  or  write  for  booklet.    {Call  and  see  exhibit.) 
The  Edgar  Mannfact'g  Co.,  Dcpt.  91,  101  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Matt, 


Let    Me   Send  You  a   Case   of   My 
Home-Made  Grape-Juice  Free  to  Try 

I  want  you  to  try  my  unfermented  grape-juice. 
It's  the  pure,  delicious,  old-fashioned  kind.     I've 
been  putting  it  up   for  a  good  many  years  now, 
using  the  best  grapes  from  my  own  and  my  neigh- 
bors' vineyards. 
My  grape-juice  is  not    only  prescribed  by 
doctors  as  the  best  possible  food-drink  for 
invalids  and  growing  children,  but  it  is  a 
delightfully  tempting  beverage  for  daily  use 
by  the  whole  family.  It  is  just  the  pure  juice 
of  full,  ripe  Concord  grapes,  pressed  almost 
immediately  after  they  leave  the  vines.     It  has  the 
rich   fruity  flavor  and  the  tempting,  pungent  tang    of    the    fresh    grape. 
Each  bottle  is  sealed  air-tight  and  then  sterilized  to  kill  every  germ 
that  might  cause  fermentation  or  decay.     My  grape-juice  will  keep  for 
years  in  any  climate. 

City  folks,  who  visited  our  town  every  summer,  began  to  order  grape- 
juice  from  me,  all  the  year  'round.  During  the  last  few  years,  I've  shipped 
many  a  case  as  far,  even,  as  San  Francisco. 

I  make  two  kinds  of  unfermented  grape-juice — both  strictly  non- 
alcoholic. Some  people  like  one  better,  some  the  other.  My  own  favorite 
I  call  my  "Puritan"  juice.  It's  made  from  the  fresh  uncooked  grape,  has  a 
beautiful  clear  color  and  the  most  delicate  fresh  grape  flavor  imagin- 
able. It  won't  discolor  lips  or  teeth.  The  other  is  the"  Old-Fashioned" 
kind,  with  which  you're  probably  more  familiar.  I  heat  the  grapes  in 
making  this  kind.  The  juice  is  a  dark  purple  color,  more  "meaty," 
fuller-flavored,  and  will  stand  more  diluting  than  any  other  grape-juice  I 
know  of. 

I'd  like  to  have  you  try  both  kinds  and  decide  for  yourself  which 
you   like  better. 

Now  Here  is  My  Offer 

You  needn't  send  me  one  cent  in  advance.  Just  fill  out  and  mail  me  the  attached 
coupon,  stating  whether  you  want  12  quarts  or  24  pints.  I'll  send  all  "Puritan"  or  all 
"Old-Fashioned"  juice— or,  better  still,  half  of  each  kind— just  as  you  prefer.  I'll  prepay 
all  freight  to  anyplace  east  of  the  Mississippi  or  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  If  you  live 
beyond  these  points  you  must  pay  the  freight  west  of  the  Mississippi  or  south  of  the  Ohio 
River— I'll  pay  it  that  far. 


You  may  drink  a  whole  bottle  of  each 
kind  as  a  sample.  If  you  don't  decide 
that  it's  the  most  delicious  grape-juice 
you  ever  tasted,  just  freight  the  remain- 
ing bottles  back  to  me  within  one  week  of 
receipt  at  my  expense.  And  what  you've 
used  won't  cost  you  a  penny! 

If  you  want  to  keep  the  whole  case  (as 
I  know  you  will)  send  me  P.  O.  or  express 
money  order  for  S5.50  for  the  12  quarts  or 
S5.75  for  the  24  pints. 

Now  I  surely  couldn't  make  this  liberal 
offer  if  I  didn't  know  that  mine  is  the  best 
and  purest  grape-juice  you  can  buy  any- 
where at  any  price— could  I? 
Address  me  thus: 
MRS.   MARY  MORRISON 
P.  0.  Box  16,  Paw  PaW,  Michigan 


COUPON 


Mrs.  Mary  Morrison.  Paw  Paw. Mich. 

I  accept  the  trial  offer  you  make  in  the  Liter  jy  Digest, 

„.  .  12  quarts  of  fP""tan 

Please  send  me   ^  p.pts        J  Old-Fashicaed 

(^  Assorted 

grape  juice.     I  will  either  return  all  but  2  bottles,  or  remit 
for  entire  shipment  within  one  week  of  receipt. 

Name 


Town 


County_ 


(Write  plainly.) 


State 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asfeed  to  mention  tne  publication  wnen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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rlt  Does 


YES,  IT  WRITES  underneath  the 
platen,  called  "blind  writer"  and 
"out-of-date"— but  that  doesn't 
prove  anything. 

If  you  had  a  well  of  fine  water  and 
couldn't  get  it  out,  you'd  want  a  pump. 
Now,  if  ten  different  kinds  of  pumps 
were  offered  and  you  could  try  them 
all,  wouldn't  you  choose  the  one  that 
would  bring  up  the  most  water  with 
the  least  effort,  quickly?  It's  the  water 
you  want;  you  wouldn't  care  whether 
the  pump  had  a  crooked  handle  or  a 
straight  nozzle. 

You  have  writing  to  do,  that's  why 
you  need  a  typewriter.  Of  course,  you 
can  still  write  with  a  pen  or  pencil, 
and  so  can  water  be  brought  up  by  a 
bucket  and  chain;  but  few  do  it  that 
way  any  more — time  is  too  valuable. 

A  pump,  then,  is  valuable  for  the 
water  it  will  bring  up;  a  mill,  for  the 
grain  it  will  grind;  and  a  typewriter, 
for  the  writing  it  will  produce.  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  whether 
the  typewriter  is  visible,  or  whether 
its  writing  is  in  sight  or  underneath 
the  platen;  whether  it's  an  old-timer 
or  a  new-comer.  What  you  want  is 
the  typewriter  that  will  turn  out  the 
most  good  work  in  the  shortest  time 
with  the  least  effort,  and  keep  on  doing 
it  year  in  and  year  out — it's  the  results 
that  count. 

Any  salesman  can  say  his  is  the 
"best"  typewriter;  the  copyright  has 
run  out  on  "best."     But  the 

Fay-Sholes 
Typewriter 

•will  turn  out  more  good,  clean-cut  work  of  all 
kinds  in  a  given  time  than  is  possible  on  any 
other  typewriter  built.  More  still,  do  it  with 
less  effort,  and  continue  to  do  it  longer. 

Other  typewriters  may  be  represented  to  be 
the  fastest,  but  they're  not.  If  they  were,  the 
Fay-Sholes  wouldn't  have  won  fifteen  times 
out  of  sixteen  in  public  contests. 

These  things  are  all  history,  and  history 
records  facts.  The  Fay-Sholes  won  because 
it  is  the  fastest  and  easiest  machine  to  oper- 
ate and  can  be  depended  upon. 

All  we  ask  of  you  is  to  give  one  of  our  sales- 
men fifteen  minutes  of  your  time,  if  you  are  in 
or  near  any  important  city,  to  explain  how  a 
Fay-Sholes  Typewriter  will  pay  for  itself  in 
your  office  in  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months, 
and  satisfy  you  and  your  stenographer  with 
ample  proof  by  furnishing  a  Fay-Sholes  for  a 
Ten  Days'  Free  Test  on  your  work  in  your 
office:  after  which,  if  you're  not  thoroughly 


convinced  that  the 
that  we  claim  it  will 
move  the  machine 
at  our  expense. 

If  you  are  locat- 
ed where  we  have 
no  selling  agen- 
cy, we  can    ar- 
range itby  mail 
soyoucandeal 
with   us   just   as 
safely, easily, and 
with  as  much  sat 
isfaction    as    if 
you  called  at 
our  office 

FAY- 
SHOLES 

520   Majestic   Bldg.        ""Il 
CHICAGO     -     ILLINOIS 


Fay  -  Sholes    does    all 
do,  our   man  will   re- 


him  against  the  wall,  yet  he  always  contrives  to  get 
away." 

"I  have  heard  it  said,"  observed  another,  "that 
Blank  is  resourceful  enough  to  make  a  living  on  a 
desert  island." 

"Yes,  he  could  do  that,  too,"  affirmed  the  first 
speaker,  "if  there  were  another  man  on  the  island." 
— Harper's  Weekly. 


A  Good  Memory — The  Lender — "All  right,  I'll 
lend  you  $5,  but  don't  forget  that  you  owe  it  to  me." 

The  Borrower — "My  dear  fellow,  I  shall  never 
forget  it  as  long  as  I  live." — Brooklyn  Life. 


A  Corn-Fed  Humorist- — It  is  not  alone  the 
American  of  the  cities  or  of  the  brisk  West  or  social 
Pullman  smoker  who  is  a  native  story-teller.  The 
dweller  in  the  isolated  valley  of  the  Southern  moun- 
tains, who  knows  not  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive, 
and  whose  experience  of  the  world  is  bounded  by  the 
red-clay  roads  in  his  home  country,  likes  his  little 
joke  as  well  as  the  best  farceur  of  them  all.  Two 
gentlemen  were  traveling  in  one  of  the  hill  counties 
of  Kentucky  not  long  ago,  bound  on  an  exploration 
for  pitch  pine.  They  had  been  driving  for  two  hours 
without  encountering  a  human  being,  when  they  came 
in  sight  of  a  cabin  in  a  clearing.  It  was  very  still. 
The  hogs  lay  where  they  had  fallen,  the  thin  claybank 
mule  grazed  'round  and  'round  in  a  neat  circle,  to 
save  the  trouble  of  walking,  and  one  lean,  lank  man, 
whose  garments  were  the  color  of  the  claybank  mule, 
leaned  against  a  tree  and  let  time  roll  by. 

"Wonder  if  he  can  speak,"  said  one  traveler  to  the 
other. 

The  two  approached  the  man,  whose  yellowish  eyes 
regarded  them  without  apparent  curiosity. 

"How  do  you  do?"  said  the  Northerner. 

"Howdy?"  remarked  the  Southerner,  languidly. 

"Pleasant  country'-" 

"Fur  them  thet  likes  it." 

"Lived  here  all  your  life?" 

The  Southerner  spat  pensively  in  the  dust. 

"Not  yit,"  he  said. — The  Reader. 


No  Wonder  He  Wept. — Addressing  a  political 
gathering  the  other  day  a  speaker  gave  his  hearers  a 
touch  of  the  pathetic.  JT  miss,"  he  said,  brushing 
away  a  not  unmanly  tear,  "I  miss  many  of  the  old 
faces  I  used  to  shake  hands  with." — London  Globe. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

May  11. — The  Russian  Council  of  the  Empire, 
or  upper  house  of  Parliament,  is  opened  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Count  Witte,  the  former  Premier, 
appears  as  a  member. 

May  12. — The  Turkish  Government  agrees  to 
evacuate  Tabah,  in  accord  with  British  demands. 
The  Sultan  wishes  the  whole  question  of  the 
Egyptian  boundary  to  be  submitted  to  inter- 
national arbitration. 
A  demonstration  declaring  for  amnesty  of  political 
prisoners  marks  the  second  session  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  Russian  Parliament. 

May  13. — Reports  from  London  state  that  the 
committee  of  British  policy-holders  of  the  New 
York  Mutual  Life  has  approved  the  proposal  of 
the  North  British  and  Mercantile  Company  to 
take  over  $45,000,000  of  policies. 

May  14. — Commander  Kuzmich,  of  the  port  of  St. 
Petersburg,  is  assassinated  by  a  workman  in  the 
new  Admiralty  works.  Over  200.000  workmen 
strike  work  on  the  Russian  May-day  and  cele- 
brate in  the  capital. 
Count  Witte  supports  the  demand  for  amnesty 
of  political  prisoners. 

May  15. — The  text  of  the  proposed  address  in 
reply  to  the  Czar's  speech  from  the  throne  is 
laid  before  the  Douma  by  the  Commission. 
It  contains  ten  sweeping  demands,  involving 
general  amnesty,  abolition  of  the  Imperial 
Council,  the  forced  expropriation  of  land,  and 
freedom  of  the  press. 

May  16. — A  demand  for  laws  to  check  the  prac- 
tises of  Christian-Scientists  is  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  English  Parliament. 

May    I? — The  final  draft  of   the  address  in  reply 
to  the  Czar's  speech  from  the  throne  is  accepted 
by  the  Douma.     This  draft  is  practically  iden- 
tical with  the  one  submitted  on  the  15th. 
Domestic. 

May  11. — The  General  Paper  Company  withdraws 
its  answers  to  the  Government  suit  at  St.  Paul, 


Na 


Address 


If  you  wish  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  book  mentioned 
in  this  advertisement,  write  your  name  and  address  in 
the  space  above,  tear  off  this  corner  and  mail  to 

Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Co.,  Ltd. 


could  convince 
you  in  this  ad.  of  the  value  to  YOU 
of  our  Free  new  book,  "  The  Battle 
Creek  Idea,"  yon  would  be  glad  to 
pay  $10.00  for  it. 

This  book  is  valuable  because  it  shows  you  how  to 
be  well  and  strong  without  taking  drugs  or  medicines. 
All  it  costs  you,  however,  is  the  price  of  u  stamp— we 
send  it  absolutely  free. 

If  the  attainment  or  retention  of  your  own  good 
health— and  the  good  health  of  those  dear  to  you— is 
worth  a  postal,  send  us  one  to-day  tor  use  above 
coupon)  and  we  will  forward  the  book  promptly. 

You  do  not  obligate  yourself  in  any  way  by  answer- 
ing this  advertisement.  You  are  neither  required  to 
buy  anything  nor  to  promise  anything.  All  we  ask  is 
that  you  read  the  book  carefully. 

It  tells  how  you  can  live,  in  your  own  home,  without 
disturbing  your  daily  routine  in  any  way,  a  sane, 
healthful  life— the  life  that  has  restored  thousands 
to  health  at  the  famous  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  nine-tenths  of  all  diseases 
are  caused  by  improper  diet. 

You  eat  disease  ;  and  you  eat  health.  It  is  all  in  the 
choice  of  Foods.  "The  Battle  Creek  Idea  "  will  tell 
you  how  to  choose  right,  so  as  to  get  and  keep  good 
health. 

If  the  health  is  worth  having,  the  book  is  worth 
asking  for  to-day.    Address 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Co.,  Ltd., 
Oept.  N  .  16,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


IT  HAS  GROWN 

UP  WITH 
THE  COUNTRY 

X5he 

Underwood 
Typewriter 

keeps  pace  with  the 
swift  onward  march 
of  the  times.  Pro- 
gressive and  am- 
bitious men  use  ft 
because  it  produces 
ctean,  perfect  work 
and  SAVES  25  OF 
THE  OPERATOR'S 
TIME* 

Visible  Writing 
Simplicity 

Durability 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER  CO., 

241  Broadway,  New  York' 


Automobile 

Cycle 

Skate 


NICKEL-PLATED,  BALL-BEARING.  RUBBER  TIRES 

Roller-skating  affords  boys  and  girls  the  pleasantest  and 
most  healthful  form  of  outdoor  recreation  possible.  Our 
new  Buffalo  Model  Extension  Cycle  skatr  is  tin1  easiest, 

safest,   and   lightest   running   skntc   in  the  world.     Built 
especially  for  boys'  and  girls  Outdoor  use.     Made  in  lialf- 
clamp  or  ill  1-cla  mp  style    Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and 
onr special  dlsoountoffer  to  Litekary  Digest  Readers 
Cycle  Skote  and  Sporting  Goods  Co.,  37  Park  Street  New  Tori.  V.  Y. 
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THE  GREAT 

Central  Railway  System 

OF  AMERICA 


NEW  YORK 

(ENTRAL 

LINES 


Operates  more  than  12,000  miles  ot  rail- 
way east  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cincin- 
nati 

COMPRISING  THE 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 

Lake  Shore  &  flichigan  Southern 

Big  Four  Route 

flichigan  Central 

Boston  &  Albany 

Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie 

Lake  Erie  &  Western 

Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa 

Lake  Erie,  Alliance  &  Wheeling 

New  York  &  Ottawa,  and 

Rutland  Railroads 

A  copy  of  the  52-page  Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  a 
synopsis  of  each  of  the  forty-one  books  now  comprising 
the  New  York  Central  Lines'  "  Four-Track  Series,"  as 
well  as  a  small  half-tone  reproduction  of  each  of  eleven 
beautiful  etchings  of  scenery  along  our  line,  will  be  sent 
free,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent 
stamp,  by  George  H.  Daniels,  Manager  General  Advertising 
Department,  Room  17b,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York 


C.  F.  DALY 

Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 

New  York 


W.  J.  LYNCH 
Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 
Chicago 


and  consents  to  1  he  <  nl  1  s   1  ti  .1  dei  1 
it.     The  decree  will  take  effect  June    16. 

May  12.     Senators  Tillman  and    Bailej  attacl    thi 
President    foi    supporting    the    Allison    amend 
ments  <>i   tin-  Railway  rate'    hill,  and    Set 
Lodge  and  Carter  defend  his  action       Pre  iidenl 

R levell    takes   exception    to   a   statement    "i 

Senator   Tillman    which    lie    declares   an    "un 
qualified  falsehood." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Peirce  is  ;■•  en  a 
hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  I 

Affairs  in  which  lie  defends  his  accusati 1 

Robert  M.  McWade,  Consul  to  Canton,  Chins 

May     13.      J.    J.     Hill    announces    his    plans    for    a 

Canadian    transcontinental   railroad    to   parallel 

the  two  Canadian  lines. 

The  Maharaja  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  second  gt 

prince   in   all    India,  arrives  at  New  York  un   the 
Steamer   Celti  . 
Senator    Tillman    renews    his  attack     upon    the 
President    in   a   published   statement    prepared 

In    i-\-  Senator  Chandler,  telling  of  his  connection 
with  the  Rate-bill  conferences. 
The  estimated  loss  in  the  San   Francisco  disaster 
sustained  by  lire- insurance  companies  registered 
in  New  York  is  reported  through  the  State  In 
surance  Department  to  exceed  Si  13, 000, 000. 

May  14. — Carl  Schurz,  editor,  soldier,  author,  and 
statesman,  dies  in  New  York. 

President  Roosevelt  and  Attorney-General  Moody 
issue  statements  denying  the  charges  made  bj 
Senator  Tillman  and  ex-Senator  Chandler  re 
garding  the  negotiations  over  the  Railway- 
rat;!   bill. 

May  15.  —The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  S.  Crapsey  receives  the 
verdict  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church,  declaring  him  guilty  of 
heresy,  and  recommending  suspension. 
The  President  indorses  the  attitude  of  Secretary 
Taft  in  the  matter  of  purchasing  supplies  for 
the  Panama  Canal  in  the  cheapest  market, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

May  16. — The  House  passes  the  bill  authorizing 
the  construction  of  the  biggest  battle-ship  in 
the  world. 

Twenty-six  medals  and  $10,500  are  awarded  by 
the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission  at  Pitts- 
burg. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  replies  to  President 
Roosevelt's  special  message  recently  sent  to 
Congress  and  the  report  of  Commissioner  Gar- 
field on  the  condition  of  the  country's  oil  indus- 
try, which  accompanied  it.  The  reply  denies 
the  charge  that  it  has  benefited  by  secret  rates 
from  the  transportation  of  its  products. 

May  17. — The  majority  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interoceanic  Canals,  favoring  the  con- 
struction of  a  sea-level  canal  on  the  Isthmus, 
is  presented  by  Senator  Kittredge. 
The  Sub-Treasury  at  San  Francisco  is  protected 
from  robbery  only  by  the  prompt  action  of  the 
United  States  infantrymen. 
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SANTA  BARBARA 

With  its  charm  of    idling  luxury. 

PASO  ROBLES 

With  its  famed  hot-mud  springs. 

DEL   MONTE 

Famous  for  its  golf  links  and  its  salmon  fishing. 

SANTA  CRUZ 

With  its  great  stretches  of  sandy  beach. 

SAN  JOSE  and  MT.  HAMILTON 

With  its  big  Lick  telescope. 

MT.  SHASTA 

With  its  famous  sparkling  Shasta  water. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  attractions  along  the  1,300  miles  of  the 
Coast  Line  of  the 

SoutKern  Pacific 
Los  Angeles  to  Portland 

Go  west,  see  and  enjoy  for  yourself  the  manifold  out-of-doors  joys  offered  in 
CALIFORNIA  all  the  year  round. 

Inquire 

BOSTON,  170  Washington  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  632  Chestnut  St.  NEW  YORK,  -$19  Broadway,  1  Broadway. 

BALTIMORE,  Piper  Building.  Baltimore  St.  SYRACUSE,  212  West  Washington  St. 


My  Shoes 

Will    Give   You 

Foot  Health 


Worth 
Cushion  Sole  Shoes 

Do  Not  Require  "Breaking  In" 

The  patented  Cushion  Sole  sluipes  itself  at 
once  to  the  foot. 

It  clings  snugly  yet  unnoticeahly  to  the  sole, 
preventing  the  ordinary  back  and  forward  slip 
which  causes  blisters,  corns,  footbnm-  and 
hosiery  wear. 

This  resilient,  velvety  cushion  ahsorbs  nil 
jar,  conforms  to  every  changing  pressure  and 
never  mats  or  hardens. 

The  luxurious  comfort  which  Worth  Shoes 
afford  will  keep  the  feet  in  a  vigorous,  healthy 
condition,  and  prevent  that  endless,  irritating 
drain  on  the  nervous  system  which  even  the 
slightest  foot  discomfort  induces. 

Before  purchasing  shoes  examine  our  Spring 
Catalog. 

Men's  Shoes,  $4.00  to  $5.00 

Women's  Shoes,    3.00  and  3.50 

Ij  your  dealer  hasn't  them,    send  his  name 

and  we  iv ill  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

THE   CUMMINGS   CO.,  Inc. 

4  Osborn  Bldg.  Boston,  Mass. 


Climates  wear  out.  Smokes,  Sprays,  or  any  single  medicine  relieve 
only  temporarily.  Our  CONSTITUTIONAL  treatment,  founded 
1883,  is  fur  permanently  eliminating  the  CAUSE  of  Asthma  and  Hay 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attacks  will  not  return.  Write 
for  BOOK  25  A,  containing  reports  of  many  illustrative  cases  to 
prove  this.     Mailed  FREE.     P.  HAROLD  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  I. 
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A  folding  chart  showing  in  tabulated  form  the  di- 
vorce laws  of  every  State  in  the  United  States.  By 
Hugo  Hirsh.  Cloth  cover,  $1.50.  FUNK  &  WAG- 
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beautiful  descriptions  of  nature,  its  satisfy- 
ing conversations,  and  its  splendid  charac- 
terizations, as  well  as  for  its  strong,  original 
plot." 

Its  Heart  Grip 


"  A  story  to  grip  the  heart.  "- 
Star. 


■Washington  Evening 


"  No  other  book  of  the  year  can  take  a  more  intense 
hold  upon  the  interest  and  sympathies  of  the  reader." 
— Pittsburg  Times. 

l'-iuio.  Cloth.     Price  SI. 50,  postpaid 
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THE  JEXICOGRAFHER'S 
~~    J-JASYQlAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"L.  G.,"  Winona,  Minn. — "In  the  body  of  a  busi- 
ness letter  should  a  date  be  written  Jan.  i,  1906,  or 
Jan.  1st,  1906?  If  either  form  is  permissible,  which 
is  preferable?" 

In  commercial  practise  either  form  is  correct. 

"W.  E.  K.,"  Philadelphia,  Pa.— "(1)  Is  the  word 
'minutes'  in  the  sentence  'Let  me  have  a  few  minutes' 
sleep'  in  the  possessive  case  or  otherwise,  and  there- 
fore the  use  or  omission  of  the  apostrophe?  (2)  Will 
you  also  define  atavart" 

(1)   "Minutes"  is  in  the  possessive  case  and  should 

therefore  be  written  with  the   apostrophe  (minutes') 

as  is  "The  day's  work,"  "  A  month's  vacation,  "  etc. 

(2)  The  correct  spelling  is  avatar,  and  the  definition 
is  as  follows:  "In  Hindu  mythology  a  descent,  as 
of  the  deity,  into  incarnate  existence,  or  of  the  soul, 
into  cosmic  life;  incarnation;  manifestation;  as, 
'The  Ramayana  is  a  history  of  the  avatar  or  incar- 
nation of  Vishnu.' 

"F.  C,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "In  referring  to  the 
amount  of  insurance  carried  upon  a  particular  piece 
of  property,  it  is  usual  among  insurance  underwriters 
to  speak  of  such  amount  as  covering  upon  the  property. 
Is  this  expression  correct  English?" 

The  expression  is  insurance  cant,  and  is  correct  in 
that  it  and  similar  business  terms  and  phrases  are 
■coined  to  meet  technical  requirements  imperfectly 
met  by  classic  English. 

"P.  S.  S.,"  Bloomington,  111. — "(1)  Does  good 
American  usage  sanction  the  pronunciation  of  such 
words  as  'news,'  'Tuesday,'  'student,'  'Dewey,' 
using  the  'u'  sound  instead  of  the  'i  u'?  (2)  Do  vie 
'feed  corn  to  the  pigs,'  or   'feed  the  pigs  with  corn'? 

(3)  Is  there  any  good  authority  for  pronouncing  evil 
.e'vil  instead  of  e'vl,  and  righteous  rite'i-ous  instead 
of  ri'chus?" 

(  (1)  A  great  many  Americans  pronounce  the  "u" 
in  the  words  you  mention  as  if  it  had  the  sound  of 
"u"  in  rule.  Indeed,  the  general  tendency  seems 
to  be  in  that  direction.  The  sound,  however,  is 
offensive  to  cultured  persons  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  England.  (2)  We  do  both,  and  say  both.  (3) 
There  is  no  authority  for  e'vil;  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation is  e'vl;  but  some  authorities  prefer 
right'yus  or  ri'tyus.  The  Standard  Dictionary,  how- 
•cver,  prefers  ri'chus. 

"A.  B.  P.,"  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. — "Which  is  prefer- 
able, 'Who  would  you  like  to  be'  or  'Whom  would 
you  like  to  be'?" 

The  verb  "to  be"  is  never  followed  by  the  objec- 
tive case;  hence,  "Whom  would  you  like  to  be"  is 
incorrect.  The  rendering  "To  be  who  would  you  like 
yourself?"  is  an  illustrative  inversion. 


WHAT  THEY  READ 

In  an  Orange,  New  Jersey,  car  the  other  morning  our 
reporter  counted  thirty-five  people  who  were  reading. 
Here  is  a  list  of  what  vhey  read: 


Newspapers                  11 

The  Independent 

2 

Literary  Digest               :' 

"  Elementary  Astronomy  ' 

'   1 

Judge                             1 

Collier's 

1 

Ladies'  11 1  Journal  1 

Bryant's  "  Iliad  " 

1 

Outlook                          2 

Torn  Watson's  M;ma/.i]ie 

1 

Motor  Kge                      1 

"  History  of  Japan 

1 

The  Poetry  of  Life        1 

Christian  Advocate 

1 

"Rubaiyat"                  1 

"  The  House  of  Mirth" 

1 

Electrical  Engineering! 

Scientific  American 

2 

The  Craftsman              1 

"  Die  Journalistin  " 

1 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  twenty  of  ine  thirty- 
five  read  through  spectacles,  while  of  the  sixteen  pas- 
sengers who  did  not  read  only  two  wore  spectacles. — 
Nrwark  (N.J.)  News. 


A  Lady's 
Complexion 

can  be  made  soft,  smooth,  and  free 
from  pimples,  by  the  daily  use  of 
charcoal.  It  absorbs  all  gases,  and 
stops  fermentation.  This  causes  a 
rapid  clearing  of  the  complexion* 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

are  corr^sed  of  pure  Charcoal. 

For    IOc.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial.    Once  only. 

.A.J.Ditman,  41  Aator  House,  H.  Y. 
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TARTAR  LITHINE 

A  Lawyer  in  Chicago  writes :  "  I 
have  had  very  aggravating  attacks  of 
Rheumatism  and  Tartarlithine  is 
the  only  remedy  I  can  find  that  does 
not  seriously  interfere  with  my  in- 
digestion." 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine  rarely  fails  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  the  necessary  substances  to  dis- 
solve and  remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism — 
uric  acid.  We  want  every  sufferer  to  trv  it.  and 
will  send  a  sample  package  with  our  booklet  on 
the  cure  of  rheumatism  free  to  every  applicant. 


Learn  the  Truth 

Do  you  know 

that  the  main  cause  of  unhappi- 
ness,  ill-health,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  rec- 
ords to  be  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  self  and  sex  ? 


Free  Sample  and  our  booklet  on  tbe 
cure  of  Rheumatism  sent  on  request 


McKesson  &  robbins 

Dept.  K,  95  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Tartarlithine  Co. 


Sexology 


Illustrated 
Contains  in  one  volume — 

Kuowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husnaud  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  ShouM  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

By  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Rich  Cloth  Binding,  Full  Gold  Stamp,  Illustrated,  $2.00 
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H.  P.  ENGINE  ONLY 
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Reversible  engine.  Jump  spark. 
Perfect  lubrication.  Crank  Shaft, 
drop  forged  steel.      Con- 
necting rod,  brome.   Pis- 
tons   ground    to  fit.      All 
bearings    either    bronze  or  best 
babbitt.  Best  material  and  work 
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cnlV,  4 and  7  H.  P.  Engines. 
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QUICKLY  CONQUERED  BY  USING 

DR.  WHITEHALL'S  MEGRIMINE 

Write  forn  trinl  box— WS  send  it  without  cost.  If  you  suffer  from  head- 
ache or  neuralgia,  Mrgrimino  is  a  necessity— the  most  reliable  remedy  OH 
the  market.  Cures  any  headache  in  thirty  minutes.  After  one  trial  you 
will  never  be  without  it.  Twenty  years  of  success  places  Megrimine  at  the 
head  of  all  remedies  for  painful  nervous  troubles.  For  sale  by  all  druggists, 
or  address 

The   DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  305  Main  Street,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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VACATION   NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers  desiring  to  receive  The  Literary  Digest  at  their  vacation  ad 

dresses  will  oblige  us  and  save  themselves  annoyance  if,  in  notifying  the  pub- 
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lar notice  should  lie  given  when  subscribers  are  returning  to  their  permanent 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 

COAL   OPERATORS   AS    PATRONS    OF   THE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

pHE  deeper  the  probe  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
■*■  sion  strikes  into  the  management  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,"  observes  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "the  more 
shocking  the  revelations."  This  surprise  at  the  enormity  of  the 
graft  revealed  in  this  investigation  is  the  keynote  of  the  newspaper 
comment  on  the  inquiry.  The  news  columns  have  it  that  Presi- 
dent Baer  is  elated  over  the  integrity  of  the  Reading's  officials, 
and  that,  as  he  said,  "We  of  the  Reading  can  congratulate  each 
other  to-night  that,  come  what  will  or  may  out  of  the  investigation 
now  in  progress,  we  fear  no  evil."  But  not  even  this  startling 
news  can  deflect  the  public  interest  from  Pennsylvania's  officials 
and  their  testimony.  William  A.  Patton,  assistant  to  President 
Cassatt,  admitted  that  without  any  expenditure  on  his  part  he  owns 
$307,000  worth  of  coal-mining  stock  in  a  number  of  concerns  that 
shipped  coal  in  Pennsylvania  cars.  His  chief  clerk,  J.  M.  Purvi- 
ance,  testified  that  through  his  friendship  with  Mr.  Patton  and 
Colonel  Huff,  a  coal  operator,  he  has  about  $38,000  worth  of  coal 
stocks  which  cost  him  nothing.  Vice-President  Rea,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, asserted  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  had  paid 
for  all  the  stock  he  held.  Mr.  Patton,  moreover,  testified  that  he 
"  judged  "  President  A.  J.  Cassatt  was  aware  of  his  holdings.  The 
trend  of  the  inquiry,  at  this  writing,  according  to  the  New  York 
Sun's  Philadelphia  correspondent,  is  to  discover  whether  or  not 
President  Cassatt,  the  foe  of  secret  rebates,  is  also  a  beneficiary 
of  the  favored  coal  companies.  So  favored  were  some  that  the 
Berwind-White  Company  arbitrarily  received  the  use  of  500  cars 
daily,  to  say  nothing  of  200  cars  kept  for  that  company  every  night 
as  a  reserve  in  case  of  emergency.  Every  grade  of  service  in  the 
Pennsylvania,  provided  the  incumbents  had  something  to  do  with 
distributing  cars,  came  in  for  some  of  the  good  things.  Even  a 
trainmaster,  Frederick  Vrooman,  testified  that  coal  operators  gave 
him  at  various  times  from  $5  to  $20.  Here  is  some  of  his  testi- 
mony : 

"Why  did  they  give  you  this  money?"  questioned  Mr.  Glasgow. 
"  I  suppose  they  expected  some  favors." 
"Were  the  favors  granted?" 
"Not  that  I  recollect." 
"Then  why  did  you  take  the  money?" 

"  Well,  if  there  was  money  to  be  given  out,  I  was  there  to  take 
it." 
"Is  that  your  position  now  ?  " 
"It  always  has  been." 

Some  of  the  witnesses  tried  to  show  that  it  was  merely  a 
coincidence  that  the  companies  in  which  they  were  interested 
had    plenty  of  cars,  which   reminds  the  Boston  Transcript  that 


"Artemus  Ward's   Uncle   William,    when    a    schooner    of    his 

loaded  with  potatoes  sank,  said  it  was  one  of  the  most  curious 
coincidences  lie  ever  heard  ol  that  she  should  sink  the  (lay  he 
effected  the  insurance.'' 

The  whole  scandal,  thinks  the  New  York  ll'miti.  "parallels 
that  of  Equitable  corruption."  Indeed,  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
points  out : 

"At  first  the  recent  insurance  folk  were,  or  affected  to  he,  un- 
aware that  they  were  doing  anything  out  of  the  way.  They  were 
surprised,  or  affected  to  he  surprised,  that  any  one  else  was  sur- 
prised. They  were  really,  without  pretense,  angry  that  others 
were  angry.      Hut  their  surprise  changed  to  fright,  to  fear,  and  to 
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PRESIDENT    A.  J.   CASSATT, 

Of  the  Pennsylvania.     The  public  wonders  whether  he  knew  of  the 
wholesale  stock  distribution  among  his  subordinates. 

flight.     Their  anger  has  not  abated,  and  their  account  with  the 
civil  and  the  criminal  law  may  be  said  only  to  have  begun." 

Many  papers  dwell  on  the  fact  that  while  there  has  long  been 
suspicion  that  such  practises  existed,  no  one  imagined  how  vast 
was  the  scale  on  which  they  were  carried  on,  or  the  audacity  of 
the  culprits.  And  "  these  things  have  made  a  profound  public 
impression,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Press,  and  it  adds  : 

"  They  have  deepened  the  general  restiveness.  They  have  in- 
tensified the  broad  conviction  that  there  must  be  a  complete  revi- 
sion of  corporate  responsibility,  and  that  a  new  and  stringent  code 
of  accountability  must  be  established.  The  popular  revolt  against 
the  corruptionist  in  politics,  the  grafter  in  office,  and  the  jobber  in 
corporation  will  sweep  onward  with  renewed  force,  and  by  it  the 
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wise  political  leader  and  the  prudent  corporate  management  will 
set  their  houses  in  order." 

These  railroad  officials,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Trib- 
une. "  were  public  trustees,  and  they  were  not  selling  their  private 
aid  to  a  coal-miner,  but  their  official  action,"  something  which 
they  probably  did  not  realize.  Iiut  the  Journal  of  Commerce  can 
see  no  such  extenuating  circumstances.     In  its  opinion: 

"All  these  practises  by  which  men  strive  to  get  what  they  are 
not  entitled  to  and  do  not  earn,  at  the  expense  of  somebody  else, 
are  on  a  common  level  of  dignity  and  morals,  but  custom  and 
familiarity  make  an  apparent  difference.  Railroad  graft  is  just 
now  having  its  turn  at  exposure,  and  every  man  concerned  in  it 
should  be  made  to  feel  the  disrepute  which  should  attach  to  it,  but 
which  has  been  escaped  so  long.  It  is  time  to  call  bribery,  black- 
mail, and  theft  by  their  right  names,  however  disguised." 

The  Philadelphia  North  American  thinks  "there  is  perfect 
accuracy  in  the  broad  statement  that  the  history  of  American  rail- 
roading is  a  history  of  crime,"  as  witness  the  early  Vanderbilts 
and  Jay  Gould,  and  in  its  opinion  Congress  alone  can  remedy  the 
matter  by  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to 
deal  "  severely  with  railroad  criminals."  And  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une is  pardonably  curious  to  know  to  what  extent  the  conditions 
of  Pennsylvania  prevail  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  Report  has  it, 
however,  that  the  next  road  to  be  investigated  is  in  New  York 
State.  

SENATOR  FORAKER'S  VOTE. 

THE  comments  of  the  press  on  Senator  Foraker's  vote  against 
the  Rate  bill  are  in  substance  not  unlike  those  of  Lewis 
Carroll's  Alice  when  she  first  heard  the  "  Jabberwocky "  song. 
From  the  euphonious  but  almost  meaningless  words  with  their 
lilt  and  swing  in  that  poem  she  was  forced  to  admit  that  "some- 
body did  something."  So  much  was  clear,  but  no  more.  In  the 
same  manner,  all  newspapers  agree  that  Senator  Foraker  did 
something  by  means  of  that  vote  to  his  future  career.  But  there 
is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  that  career  is  made  or 
marred  by  the  vote.  Ohio  papers,  in  particular,  disagree.  The 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  which  is  Democratic,  rallies  to  the  support 
of  the  Republican  Senator,  cries  in  double  leads,  "  Let  not  this 
vote  .  .   .  becloud  his  magnificent  work,"  and  adds  : 

"Time  will  tell  whether  his  final  vote  against  the  bill  on  the 
ground  of  its  unconstitutionality  stands  the  test.     If  it  does,  he 


advances  a  peg  higher  up  in  defense  of  an  instrument  almost 
sacred,  which  has  been  the  guide  and  precept  of  American  liberty 
and  American  progress.  If  it  does  not,  he  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being  conscious  that  the  law  bears  on  almost  its  every  page 
amendments  which  his  active  brain  wrought  out. 

"  It  requires  courage  to  vote  for  convictions  in  an  adverse  sea. 
Foraker  rose  to  this  point  and  stood  alone.  There  were  other 
Senators  who,  while  of  his  opinion,  let  expediency  rather  than 
conviction  control  their  action. 

"  Maybe,  after  all,  it  is  better  to  be  right  than  be  President." 

Republican  papers  in  Ohio,  on  the  other  hand,  as  for  instance 
the  Toledo  Blade  and  the  Dayton  Herald,  turn  away  from  Sena- 
tor Foraker.  The  Herald  thinks  Senator  Foraker  has  disturbed 
the  politics  of  Ohio  and,  in  its  opinion,  "the  right  thing  to  do. 
indeed,  the  unavoidable  thing,  is  strongly  to  indorse  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Rate  bill,  and  to  ignore  the  effect  of  that  indorse- 
ment upon  the  political  fortunes  of  Ohio's  senior  Senator."  Tin- 
Blade  believes  Mr.  Foraker  voted  as  he  did  because  he  harbors 
a  grievance  against  the  President,  and  adds  : 

"The  duty  of  this  year's  Republican  convention  is  plain.  If 
Senator  Foraker  refuses  to  vote  as  his  constituents  demand  the 
party  should  not  indorse  his  record.  There  should  be  no  'point- 
ing with  pride  '  to  his  action  in  the  party  platform.  The  national 
Administration  and  the  Rate  bill  should  be  strongly  indorsed  and. 
as  The  Herald  says,  such  action  will  carry  with  it  a  rebuke  of  the 
Senator.  To  do  anything  less  would  be  cowardly  and  unjust  to 
the  people  of  the  State.  Ohio  Republicans  should  be  fair  to 
themselves,  regardless  of  the  effect  it  may  have  on  the  political 
fortunes  of  Senator  Foraker  or  any  other  man." 

Papers  outside  of  Ohio  give  Senator  Foraker  great  credit  for 
his  independence.  The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  praises  his  tenacity 
of  purpose,  and  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.)  deems  it  "a  display 
of  courage  of  a  high  order."  The  Ohio  Senator,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.),  "was  either  courageous 
and  consistent  to  a  fault  or  else  he  was  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  Presidential  candidacy  on  'conservative'  lines."  And  the  New 
York  World  (Dem.)  remarks: 

"The  Senator  from  Ohio  must  have  carefully  considered  this 
obvious  aspect  of  the  situation  when  he  voted  against  the  bill.  It 
is  to  be  assumed  that  he  sincerely  believed  that  the  measure  was 
unconstitutional  and  therefore  he  could  not  conscientiously  support 
it.  How  many  men  are  there  in  public  life  who  would  sacrifice  even 
such  scanty  Presidential  prospects  as  Mr.  Foraker  had  to  uphold 
their  theories  of  the  Constitution?" 


I  HE     I  IKST    LAUGH 


VE    MAI)    IN   A   YKAR." 

—Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


THESE   WATERS  CAN  NOT    BE   STILLED. 

—From  the  Philadelphia  North  American, 
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BESIEGING    SENATOR    ALDRICH'S 
STRONGHOLD. 

GEORGE  PEABODY  VVETMORE,  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  is,  according  to  a  lengthy  article  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  marked  for  slaughter,  No  particular  act  of  Senator  Wet- 
more  is  now  being'  counted  against  him.      Like  a  certain  king  of 


BOSS        BRAVTON. 

He  is  totally  blind,  and  yet  he  is  omnipotent  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Aldrich's  trusty  lieutenant. 

England,  we  are  told,  he  never  said  a  foolish  thing  nor  ever  did  a 
wise  one.  But  in  the  opinion  of  the  reform  element  of  Rhode  Is- 
land he  is  the  "rubber  stamp  "  of  Senator  Aldrich.  And  whether 
it  is  due  to  the  recent  muck-raking  attacks  on  Aldrich  or  not,  it  is 
predicted,  at  all  events,  that  Rhode  Island  has  decided  to  lead  the 
campaign  in  driving  out  from  the  United  States  Senate  all  those 
who  seem  to  represent  special  interests  and  corporations  rather 
than  the  people. 

Charles  R.  Brayton,  the  big  blind  man  who  is  boss  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  who  has  for  years  held  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  is  also  doomed.  Brayton,  it  is  considered, 
must  be  broken  at  once  if  reform  is  to  do  anything  in  Rhode 
Island.  For  years  past  he  has  been  on  the  anti-machine  black- 
list. The  source  of  his  power  is  his  absolute  control  of  the  coun- 
try members  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  body  is  responsible 
for  keeping  Aldrich  and  Wetmore  in  the  Senate.  Now,  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  Independents  of  Rhode  Island  have  decided  to  take  up 
arms  against  this  seemingly  invincible  combination.  United  in 
purpose,  they  will  aim  first  of  all  to  defeat  Senator  Wetmore,  who 
comes  up  for  reelec*ion  soon,  as  a  beginning  in  the  fight  against 
corruption.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  reform  element  has 
tried  to  beat  the  Aldrich-Brayton  machine,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seer,  whether  this  attempt  will  have  any  better  success  than  the 
previous  ones. 

According  to  The  Sun's  correspondent,  "  the  man  who  has  been 
chosen  to  give  battle  to  the  Republican  machine,  under  the  banner 
of  the  Independents,  is  Col.  Robert  Hale  Ives  Goddard,  a  fine  old 
aristocrat  of  seventy,  who  has  been  all  his  life  a  Republican,  and 
whose   wealth,   actual,  prospective,  ar.d   collateral,   is  in   excess, 


probably,  of  that  of  Aldrich  and  W  imbined      Only  once 

in  his  long  and  honorable  career  has  tins  notable  type  oJ  the  old- 
school  gentleman  broken  away  from  his  political  moorings,  and 
that  was  when  he  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  in  i 
an  Independent."    Colonel  Goddard,  according  to  tl  .pond 

ent,  is  a  candidate  absolutely  irreproachable,  firm b  rooted  in  the 

solid  respect  of  Rhode  Islanders,  and   quite  able   to  meel  without 

outside  contribution  the  legitimate  expenses  oi   the  reform  cam 
paign.     1  lis  platform, it  is  understood, will  be  "opposition  to  boss 
rule  as  exemplified  in  Brayton." 

In  addition  to  contending  with  Senator  Wetmore.  however,  Col- 
onel Goddard  will  encounter  as  a  rival  for  the  nomination  ( 
Samuel  Pomeroy  Colt,  oJ  Bristol,  another  wealthy  Rhode  Island 
er.  Colonel  Colt's  interests  in  Rhode  Island  are  large,  and  his 
political  prestige  important.  He  was  formerly  Attorney-General 
of  Rhode  Island  and  is  immensely  popular  in  the  State,  being 
what  is  called  a  good  "mixer"  and  a  good  "spender." 

Marsden  J.  Perry,  once  a  pawnbroker  and  a  candy  merchant  in 
Providence,  and  to-day  called  "  the  man  who  owns  Rhode  Island," 
is  a  boss  with  whom  any  candidate  has  to  count.  His  influence, 
because  of  his  affiliations  with  the  Aldrich-Colt  interests,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  thrown  to  the  Colt  candidacy,  and  for  that  reason  as 
well  as  many  others  political  prophets  are  inclined  to  favor  Colo- 
nel Colt.     And  yet  The  Sun's  correspondent  believes  : 

"The  oligarchy  that  has  ruled  so  long  will  some  day  be  des- 
troyed. It  can  not  continue  under  the  pressure  of  modern  progress 
in  governmental  reform — national,  State,  and  municipal.  There 
must  be  a  change,  soon  or  late — the  time  will  be  determined  by 
circumstances  and  the  personality  of  the  needed  Moses.  Rhode 
Island  is  not  for  sale  in  the  sense  that  the  superficial,  hysterical, 
self-opinionated  magazine  writers  would  have  us  believe.     That 


SENATOR    WETMORE. 


He  is  called  the  "  rubber  stamp  "  of  Aldrich,  and  the  Rhode  Island 
"  reformers"  are  planning  his  destruction. 


is,  its  legislative  and  governing  bodies  are  not  controlled  by  graft. 
The  State  and  municipal  government  are  honestly  conducted. 
Political  control  of  the  country  towns  is  undoubtedly  maintained 
by  the  party  that  has  the  most  to  offer  to  the  majority  of  voters, 
but  other  things  than  money  have  a  purchasing  power." 
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SENATOR    BURTON'S    FOS.TiON. 

SENATOR  JOSEPH  RALPH  BURTON,  of  Kansas,  finds 
a  certain  hesitation  in  withdrawing  his  name  from  the  Senate 
roll,  and  the  editorial  mentors  hasten  with  one  accord  to  his  assist- 
ance with  counsel  and  advice.  "  Mr.  Burton."  says  the  Philadel- 
phia Press,  "ought  to  relieve  his  State  and  the  Senate  from  fur- 
ther official  association  with  one  whom  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
well  as  the  trial  court  and  jury,  has  adjudged  a  criminal."  The 
Philadelphia  Record  finds  it  "hard  to  see  why  he  does  not  resign," 
and  scores  of  papers,  east  and  west,  join  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  which  paper,  after  reviewing  the  circum- 
stances of  his  two-years'  tight  for  freedom,  concludes  "  that  unless 
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SENATOR    JOSEPH    RALPH    BURTON, 

The  Kansas  Senator  who  probably  doesn't  think    the  Senate  a  very 
congenial  crowd. 

Burton  is  in  possession  of  testimony  which  he  honestly  believes 
will  work  an  unclouded  vindication,  it  seems  that  humiliation  to 
himself,  embarrassment  to  his  senatorial  colleagues,  and  public 
dissatisfaction  will  be  avoided  through  a  voluntary  withdrawal  on 
his  part." 

All  this  generous  advice  is  the  result  of  the  decision  in  the  Sen- 
ator's case  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  May  21.  Two 
years  ago  he  was  indicted  in  St.  Louis  and  convicted  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. He  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  lower  court, 
and  fought  desperately  against  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 
meanwhile  retaining  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  together 
with  his  salary  and  "  mileage  "  allowance.  The  result  of  his  final 
move  is  briefly  stated  in  the  Cleveland  Leader : 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  he  was  properly  convicted 
of  having  sold  his  official  influence  for  personal  gain.  Altho  there 
is  one  more  move  left  him  on  the  legal  chess-board,  it  is  practically 
certain  that  he  must  go  to  prison  for  nine  months,  pay  a  fine  of 
$2,500,  and  lose  the  right  to  hold  any  Federal  office 

"  Senator  Burton's  offense  was  a  particularly  contemptible  one. 
A  speculative  concern  in  St.  Louis  was  denied  the  use  of  the 
mails  by  the  Post-Office  Department  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
doing  business  in  an  illegal  manner.  Jt  offered  to  pay  Senator 
Burton  if  he  would  use  his  influence  to  have  the  order  withdrawn. 
He  accepted  and  was  paid  a  fee  of  $500  per  month  lor  five 
months." 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  has  already 
said  that  Senator  Burton  shall  be  expelled  if  he  does  not  resign 
before  this  Congress  expires  and  before  this  reaches  our  readers 
some  definite  action  may  have  been  taken  either  by  the  Committee 
or  by  the  Senator  himself. 

Thus  far,  however,  in  face  of  evident  guilt  and  repeated  con- 
viction, the  Senator  refuses  to  entertain  the  thought  of  resigning 
And  what  he  will  not  do  for  himself  the  Senate  should  do  for  him, 
is  the  opinion  expressed  by  many  of  the  press.  Says  the  Toledo 
Blade :  "It  is  a  duty  it  owes  itself  to  impeach  the  Senator,  and  on 
the  facts  brought  out  in  his  trial  expel  him  as  being  no  longer 
qualified  to  retain  his  seat."  Even  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
will  not  operate  automatically  to  rid  the  Senate  of  his  presence. 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  specifically  states: 

"  The  final  judgment  of  conviction  did  not  operate  ipso  facto  to 
vacate  the  seat  of  the  convicted  Senator  nor  to  compel  the  Senate 
to  expel  him  or  to  regard  him  as  expelled  by  force  alone  of  the 
judgment.  The  seat  into  which  he  was  originally  inducted  as  a 
Senator  from  Kansas  could  only  become  vacant  by  his  death  or 
by  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  or  by  some  direct  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  in  exercise  of  its  constitutional  powers." 

This  paragraph  of  the  decision  is  cited  by  the  Boston  Heiald  as 
"a  pretty  plain  hint  that  the  Senate,  in  the  'exercise  of  its  consti- 
tutional powers,'  should  rid  itself  of  the  company  of  a  twice-con- 
victed felon,  of  whose  guilt  there  is  not  theslightestdoubt."  Even 
tho  later,  upon  some  technicality,  the  Senator  may  escape  an 
actual  term  in  jail,  the  commission  of  the  crime,  aside  from  pun- 
ishment therefor,  is  deemed  by  the  press  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
impeachment  of  the  offender. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  /'est 
states  that  the  sentiment  in  Washington  is  in  favor  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Senator.  "All  the  Senate,"  he  writes,  "  Republican 
and  Democratic  alike,  are  about  convinced  that  Burton  has  had 
long  enough  shrift  and  that  the  time  for  action  has  arrived."  On 
May  22  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  were  directed 
by  the  Senate  to  examine  the  legal  effect  of  the  Supreme-Court 
decision,  with  the  view  to  report  on  the  advisability  of  action. 

Some  papers,  of  a  more  charitable  nature,  are  inclined  to  pity 
the  plight  of  the  convicted  Senator.  The  New  York  Journal  calls 
attention  to  the  senatorial  "Treason"  which  David  Graham 
Phillips  has  discovered,  and  exclaims:  "  Has  not  his  very  convic- 
tion proved  his  fitness  to  occupy  a  seat  in  that  body?"  In 
somewhat  similar  vein  is  the  comment  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer : 

"Burton  did  no  more  than  many  other  men  have  done  without 
being  thought  the  worse  of  by  their  fellows,  but  he  did  it  at  a  time 
when  public  opinon  has  become  exceptionally  exacting,  and  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  found  out." 

These  papers  are  not  alone  in  their  opinion  that  Burton  was 
probably  no  more  guilty  than  many  who  are  as  yet  undiscovered. 
The  Brooklyn  Times  sees  still  another  cause  for  regret  in  the  sit- 
uation, but  concludes  with  a  thought  which  has  found  widespread 
expression  in  the  press  of  the  country  : 

"It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  a  man  whose  name  has  been 
counted  among  the  highest,  degraded  from  his  proud  position, 
stripped  of  all  his  dignities  and  even  of  his  citizenship,  con- 
demned to  a  felon's  cell,  and  declared  forever  incapable  of  holding 
office;  but  the  salutary  effect  of  the  lesson  may  well  outweigh  the 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  offender.  There  is  need  for  a  severe 
lesson  of  this  kind,  for  even  Senators  are  not  superior  to  the  sor- 
did temptations  that  are  so  rampant  in  American  business  life,  and 
it  is  well  that  they  should  have  the  fact  impressed  upon  them  that 
neither  the  honors  they  have  won  nor  the  dignities  they  hold  can 
shield  them  from  the  penalties  they  invoke  upon  their  heads  when 
they  violate  the  laws  that  were  made  to  prevent  them  from  using 
their  official  influence  for  their  personal  emolument." 
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THE   ABSOLUTION    OF    PERKINS. 

THE  famous  verdict,  "  not  guilty,  but  don't  do  it  again,"  sums 
up  in  a  phrase  (lie  newspaper  opinion  of  the  larceny  charge 
brought  against  George  W.  Perkins  for  giving  £|S,ooo  of  the  New 
York  Life's  money  to  the  Republican  Campaign  Committee  in 
1904.  The  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  decides  unanimously  that  he  is  not  guilty,  and  altho  the 
case  is  yet  to  be  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  most  of  the  news- 
papers agree  that  whatever  guilt  there  may  have  been  in  his  act 
was  moral  rather  than  legal.  Such  gifts  have  since  been  expressly 
prohibited  by  law,  so  the  decision  has  no  bearing  on  the  future  use 
of  insurance  funds. 

Justice  Ingraham,  who  read  the  opinion  of  the  court,  reviewed 
the  facts  of  the  case,  by  which  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Perkins  paid 
the  $48,000  to  the  Republican  campaign  fund  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
and  was  later  reimbursed  by  the  company.     The  judge  then  said : 

"  Such  facts  certainly  do  not  establish  larceny  as  defined  by  the 
common  law.  The  defendant  had  a  right  to  give  of  his  own  funds 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee.  There 
was  no  statute  prohibiting  such  contribution,  and  such  act  was 
not  in  and  of  itself  a  crime.  The  relator  made  the  contribution  at 
the  request  of  the  president  of  the  insurance  company,  with  the 
express  understanding  that  it  would  repay  him.  Having  made 
the  contribution,  relying  upon  this  understanding,  he  then  had  a 
claim  against  the  insurance  company  for  the  amount  advanced, 
and  it  is  entirely  immaterial,  as  far  as  the  question  here  presented 
is  concerned,  whether  or  not  such  claim  could  have  been  enforced 
in  a  civil  action.  The  claim  existed,  and  if  in  satisfaction  of  it 
the  defendant  received  from  the  insurance  company  the  amount 
called  for  in  good  faith,  such  reception  and  thereafter  retention 
did  not  constitute  larceny." 

Mr.  Perkins's  act  may  not  have  been  larceny,  remarks  the  New 
York  Tribune,  but  "  the  custom  was  an  evil  one,"  and  the  com- 
munity should  "  strenuously  demand  that  henceforth  officers  of 
corporations  shall  rigidly  abstain  from  such  activities."  The  New 
York  Times,  too,  thinks  Mr.  Perkins's  vindication  can  not  "carry 
any  great  satisfaction  to  his  mind,"  for  the  Court"  made  it  entirely 
plain  that  only  the  purely  legal  and  practically  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  case  were  taken  into  consideration."     It  adds: 

"The  decision  of  the  court,  even  when  it  is  accepted,  as  it 
mostly  likely  will  be,  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  can  not  change  the 
real  nature  of  the  acts  of  the  officials  of  the  insurance  company. 
These  will  remain  practically  a  betrayal  of  trust,  but  not  a  crime 
under  the  law  as  it  stood  when  the  acts  were  done.  Fortunately 
under  the  law  as  it  now  is,  they  would  be  criminal." 

The  New  York  World,  however,  which  has  long  been  assailing 
District  Attorney  Jerome  for  his  failure  to  fill  a  row  of  cells  in 
Sing  Sing  with  insurance  magnates,  now  says: 

"  This  decision  emphasizes  again  the  necessity  for  some  other 
lawyer  than  Mr.  Jerome  to  act  as  public  prosecutor  ot  these  insur- 
ance cases.  A  man  is  needed  who  is  sincere  and  able,  who  knows 
no  class  distinctions  in  crime,  who  will  really  prosecute,  not  ex- 
cuse or  mitigate. 

"Mr.  Perkins  did  not  give  the  New  York  Life's  money  to  Mr. 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss.  He  gave  his  own  money.  His  crime  con- 
sisted in  his  illegally  reimbursing  himself  out  of  insurance  money. 
He  admits  that  he  had  no  legal  right  to  the  reimbursement,  and 
that  if  he  had  not  paid  himself  out  of  the  New  York  Life's  treas- 
ury no  court  of  law  would  have  given  him  judgment  as  for  an 
honest  debt.  Here  is  where  the  element  of  personal  gain  entered. 
The  furtiveness  is  supplied  by  the  blind  entries  in  the  books  and 
by  the  concealment  of  the  facts. 

"Mr.  Perkins's  hired  lawyers  could  not  have  conducted  these 
proceedings  more  strictly  in  his  interest  than  Mr.  Jerome  has 
done.  Were  Mr.  Perkins  actually  on  trial  in  a  criminal  court  the 
excuses  which  Mr.  Jerome  inserted  in  these  papers  would  be  ruled 
out  if  offered  by  Mr.  Perkins's  own  lawyers. 

"The  farce  should  be  stopped.  The  Governor  should  appoint 
a  prosecutor  to  conduct  these  insurance  cases.  Mr.  Jerome  should 
confine  himself  to  the  prosecution  of  such  criminals  as  have  neither 
wealth  nor  social  standing." 


THE  HENDERSON   LIBATION  TO  TEMPERANCE. 

IF   that  king  who  sat  in  Dunfermline  town  drinking  the  "  hinde- 
red wine  "  were  living  al  present  in  our  own  capital    In-  would 

probably  have  been  converted  by  Mrs.  John  B.  Henderson,  wife 
of  former  Senator  Henderson,  to  total  abstinence  from  anything 

more  alcoholic  than  unfermenled  grape  juice.  The  newspapers 
give    praise   to    Mrs.  Henderson    for   the   conversion   to   water  and 

vegetables  of  that  other  potentate,  Wu  Ting  1  ang,  formerly  Min- 
ister from  China.  In  their  warm  zeal  for  the  cause  which  lights 
alcoholism  as  physiologically,  if  not  otherwise,  a  menace  to  the 
race,  Mr.  and  Airs.  Henderson,  with  the  assistance  of  the  temper- 
ance society  known  as  the   Rechabites,  spilled  into  the  gutter  the 


MRS.  J.    B.   HENDERSON, 

Who  not  only  spilled  her  husband's  wine  in  the  cause  of  temperance, 
but  succeeded  in  converting  Mr.  Wu  to  total  abstinence  from  tea. 

contents  of  their  wine-cellar  at  Washington.  Great  numbers  of 
bottles  filled  with  high-priced  liquors  were  broken  and  their  con- 
tents formed  a  rivulet  from  the  greensward  to  the  gutter.  The 
newspapers  gave  circumstantial  reports  of  this,  and  many  made 
varying  comment.     Says  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"What  is  the  service  to  temperance  of  such  an  apparent  waste 
of  good  stuff?  Mr.  Henderson  doesn't  approve  the  use  of  alcohol 
for  medical  purposes.  So  he  couldn't  conscientiously  send  his 
stock  to  a  hospital.  But  in  the  natural  course  of  time  that  stock 
would  have  been  sold  at  auction  or  otherwise.  Somebody  would 
have  bought.  Since  there  is  now  so  much  less  liquor,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson has  really  stimulated  the  demand  for  liquor  to  the  exact 
extent  of  the  goods  he  has  destroyed.  Nothing  would  better 
please  the  wine-growers,  wine  merchants,  and  distillers  and  'rum- 
sellers  '  generally  than  to  have  all  owners  of  private  collections 
dump  them  into  the  gutter." 

Admittedly,  observes  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "one  might 
appropriately   smash    a   single  bottle    as    a    symbol  of  personal 
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emancipation."     But  the  wholesale  destruction,  in  the  opinion  of 
'The  Post,  harks  back  to  very  primitive  days,  and  it  adds : 

"  Why  not  in  all  cases  transfer  the  castigation  deserved  by 
human  weakness  and  folly  to  the  counters  with  which  their  game 
is  played?  If  any  over-zealous  exposer  of  public  iniquity  feels 
that  he  has  gone  too  far,  let  him  scratch  out  of  all  lexicons  that 
may  come  under  his' hand  the  words  'treason,  malfeasance,  graft, 
corrupt,  heinous,  shameless,  calloused.'  and  the  rest.  Or,  if  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  would  show  that  he  has  put  away  the  auri 
sacra  fames,  why.  let  him  rend  and  burn  a  million  dollars  in  Treas- 
ury bills  on  the  curbstone  before  the  Standard  Oil  Company's 
offices.  He  could  afford  it.  while  the  most  hardened  muck-raker 
could  not  gainsay  such  ocular  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart." 

The  conversion  of  -Mr.  Wu  was  wholly  due  to  Mrs.  Henderson 
and  the  influence  of  the  book  she  sent  him.  Mr.  Wu  writes  to  a 
friend  in  Philadelphia : 

"After  reading  her  book  carefully  and  also  other  books  on  sim- 
ilar subjects  by  doctors  and  experts  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  way  we  are  living  is  all  wrong. 

"  So  it  will  interest  you  to  know  that  I  am  now  living  on  a  sim- 
ple diet  of  nuts,  vegetables,  fruits,  with  no  flesh  or  strong  drinks, 
champagne  included,  which  as  you  know  I  was  very  fond  of  at  one 
time. 

"  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  since  the  adop- 
tion of  this  new  dietary  I  feel  much  stronger  and  healthier  in  every 
respect  than  before. 

"So  it  is  my  intention,  whenever  opportunity  occurs,  to  preach 
the  doctrine  ;  in  fact,  I  have  done  so  to  the  Empress  Dowager." 

No  one,  thinks  the  Providence  Journal,  "  can  now  argue  that 
the  efforts  put  forth  by  Mrs.  Henderson  in  behalf  of  practical 
temperance  reform  have  failed  to  accomplish  great  good,"  and  the 
New  York  Sun,  already  quoted,  remarks: 

"  Mr.  Wu  Ting-Fang's  conversion  to  water  and  vegetables  points 
the  way  to  a  new  field  of  endeavor  for  the  white-ribbon  wearers. 
Let  them  go  after  all  the  big  after-dinner  speakers  just  as  the  re- 
action after  the  New  York  and  Washington  season  is  over,  and  at 
least  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  post-prandial  statesmen  will  be  in  a 
mood  to  sign  the  pledge  wearily  but  gladly.  And  the  new  tem- 
perance work  will  have  many  ramifications,  for  what  the  big  fel- 
lows do  the  lesser  statesmen  will  have  to  copy,  and  so  on  down  to 
election-district  captains  ;  and  the  reform  may  outlast  the  sum- 
mer junket  season.  Is  an  Assembly-district  picnic  without  beer 
any  more  unheard  of  than  a  Chinaman's  forswearing  tea?" 


NIAGARA   ECONOMICALLY   CONSIDERED. 

SO  many  writers  have  come  to  the  defense  of  Niagara  Falls 
with  the  plea  that  no  economic  reasons  should  allow  the 
spoiling  of  its  splendor  that  now,  when  an  apologist  appears  on 
the  other  side,  we  feel  compelled  to  present  his  views.  In  The 
Literary  Digest  of  April  14  we  presented  the  opinions  of  those 
who  spoke  against  the  utilization  of  Niagara  power  for  industrial 
purposes.  Now  comes  Mr.  H.  W.  Buck,  who,  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Outlook,  announces  that  "The  development  of  power  at 
Niagara  to-day  is  not  the  result  of  vandalism.  It  is  not  a  mani- 
festation of  the  greed  of  the  capitalist  for  further  wealth,  nor  is  it 
the  evidence  of  the  granting  by  legislatures  of  monopolistic  privi- 
leges to  the  few.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  solely  the  physical  ex- 
pression of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand."  Just  as  the  prairies 
of  the  West  have  been  made  into  wheat-fields,  and  the  forests  of 
the  continent  have  been  cut  to  satisfy  an  irresistible  demand  for 
•wood,  so,  thinks  Mr.  Buck,  the  water  is  being  diverted  from  Niag- 
ara Falls  "solely  because,  in  the  economic  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  the  power  is  needed." 

In  explaining  the  economic  value  of  Niagara  Falls,  Mr.  Buck 
points  out  that  if  the  total  hydraulic  energy  of  the  Falls  were  de- 
veloped, it  would  represent  about  3,500,000  horse-power.  To 
generate  this  power  by  steam  would  require  about  fifty  million 
tons  of  coal  a  year.     Now,  according  to  Mr.  Buck's  computation, 


Niagara  power  can  be  generated  and  sold  in  large  quantities  for 
$15  per  horse-power  a  year,  or  for  $35  per  horse-power  a  year  less 
than  it  is  possible  to  generate  it  from  the  use  of  coal.  This  would 
mean  a  saving  annually  of  §122.500,000,  and  a  saving  in  coal  con- 
sumption of  fifty  million  tons.  '"These  figures,"  observes  Mr. 
Buck  ruefully,  "  illustrate  what  it  costs  the  people  of  this  conti- 
nent annually  to  maintain  Niagara  as  a  spectacle."  To  his  think- 
ing, the  waste  involved  in  prohibiting  the  development  of  Niagara 
power  might  be  compared  to  a  great  conflagration  in  which  fifty 
million  tons  of  coal  were  annually  consumed.  Beautiful  as  this 
might  be  as  a  spectacle,  it  would  nevertheless,  thinks  Mr.  Buck, 
be  unholy  recklessness. 

The  electrochemical  industry,  which,  in  Mr.  Buck's  opinion, 
really  originated  through  the  development  of  Niagara  power,  has 
already  reached  enormous  proportions,  and  its  future  growth, 
thinks  the  writer,  depends  very  largely  upon  cheap  electric  power. 
Many  such  industries,  as  those  of  carborundum,  calcium  carbide, 
and  all  the  acetylene  productions  dependent  upon  it,  the  produc- 
tion of  artificial  graphite  and  emery,  the  caustic  soda  and  potash 
industries,  and  the  production  of  aluminum — all  these  industries 
are  virtually  dependent  for  their  existence  upon  cheap  power  in 
large  quantities,  available  only  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  aluminum 
industry  alone,  thinks  Mr.  Buck,  the  one  rival  of  steel  and  iron, 
plentiful  tho  it  is  in  the  earth's  crust,  must  have  for  its  reduction 
electric  power,  and  in  large  quantities,  such  as  only  Niagara  can 
make  possible.  "All  these  fundamental  industries,"  adds  the 
writer,  "and  the  various  interests  allied  with  them,  together  with 
their  thousands  of  employees,  are  to  have  their  ultimate  destinies 
determined  in  the  settlement  of  this  Niagara-power  matter."  To 
Mr.  Buck's  thinking,  "  Niagara  is  a  great  continental  asset,  not 
only  as  a  scene,  but  as  a  source  of  power,  and  any  fair  adjustment 
between  the  two  interests  must  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  a  rea- 
sonable compromise.  The  wave  of  exaggerated  sentimentalism 
now  passing  should  not  be  allowed  to  sweep  aside  all  reason,  nor 
be  the  only  thing  considered." 

Mr.  Buck's  word  is  still  in  season,  because  only  a  few  days  ago 
Governor  Higgins,  of  New  York,  vetoed  Assemblyman  Foelker's 
bill  "  to  regulate  and  control  and  to  limit  the  use  of  the  waters  of 
Niagara  River."  The  bill  provided  that  existing  corporations 
using  Niagara  power  should  be  limited  to  take  from  Niagara  "a 
quantity  of  water  equal  to  the  quantity  which  said  corporations 
can  by  virtue  of  their  present  rights  draw   under  their  present 
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— Leipziger  in  the  Detroit  News. 
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charters."  This  wording  is  so  ambiguous  that,  for  what  the  Gov-  the  ro.ul  along  which  ili<:  race-  has  romc  from  the  days  when  no 
ernor  knew,  it  might  have  had  an  effect  exactly  opposite  to  the  man  had  a  hope  of  his  own  or  an  individual  pai  t  in  the  destiny  of 
intended  one  and  given  the  corporations  the  right  to  double  their  things."  Socialism,  the  writer  thinks,  lias  many  Other  faults  he- 
capacity.    The  Governor  declined  to  take  the  risk.  sides.    Just  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  government,  no  matter  how 


A   SUBSTITUTE    FOR    SOCIALISM. 

SOCIALISM,  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Peter  S.  Grosscup,  of 
Chicago,  is  very  far  from  being  the  best  remedy  for  all  the 
present  economic  ills.  Judge  Grosscup  has  remedies  that  he 
deems  vastly  better— remedies  that  have  not  the  defects  of  tearing 
down  institutions,  but  rather  the  qualities  of  building  up.  Partic- 
ipation in  corporation  enterprises  is  Judge  Grosscup's  solution  for 
all  the  troubles  of  the  present  day.  As  he  sets  forth  in  The  Ameri- 
can Magazine  : 

"  What  is  wanted  is  not  the  prosecution,  in  one  form  or  another, 
of  corporations  simply  because  they  are  big  ;  and  continued  prom- 
ises of  such  prosecutions  merely  because  such  promises  keep  up 
the  interest  of  the  people ;  but  that  what  is  wanted  is  the  corpora- 
tion, big  and  little,  so  rebuilt  that  in  the  vast  domain  of  property 
covered  by  it  the  people,  who  with  their  hands  have  worked,  may 
hereafter  see  their  way  to  participate  ;  the  people  who  accumulate 
savings  may  see  their  way  to  participate ;  the  people  who  are  to 
be  served  may  participate— the  whole  domain  turned  into  a  pos- 
session calculated  to  invite  their  confidence  and  pride,  as  our 
landed  domain  invited  the  confidence  and  pride  of  those  who  oc- 
cupied it." 

Judge  Grosscup,  with  true  legal  acumen,  rightly  supposes  that 
people  will  say  :  "  What  you  offer  is  not  a  cure  by  act  of  Congress. 
What  you  offer  is  an  industrial  development  and  continuation  of 
things  that,  tho  humanizing  and  uplifting,  is  dependent  for  realiza- 
tion upon  the  successful  working  out  of  the  processes  that  no  man 
can  more  than  approximately  forecast."  Willingly  does  Judge 
Grosscup  fall  in  with  these  opinions.  He  agrees  perfectly.  In 
his  opinion  the  case  is  not  one  for  the  surgeon,  but  one  rather  for 
the  exercise  of  the  higher  intelligence  that  makes  for  the  removal 
of  the  causes  of  the  disease.  No  one,  in  his  opinion,  need  lose 
heart  because  such  reforms  as  he  outlines  can  not  be  brought 
about  by  act  of  Congress.  Let  but  the  State  legislatures  lay  "  clean 
and  firm  in  State  law  the  foundations  for  the  new  corporation  for 
the  local  industry.  Beyond  that  the  cooperation  of  the  people  in 
their  own  interests  must  be  relied  upon."  In  short,  the  writer  be- 
lieves that  the  people  have  the  remedies  in  their  own  hands. 

The  seeds  of  these  remedies,  in  his  opinion,  have  already  been 
sown.  He  cites  certain  industries,  few  but  remarkable,  in  which 
the  laborers  have  a  share,  in  which  capital  and  labor  are  virtually  in 
copartnership.  He  shows,  for  instance,  that  the  stock  of  certain 
railways,  some  of  them  running  out  of  Chicago,  is  held  in  large 
part  by  farmers  and  inhabitants  along  the  road-bed.  Obviously, 
this  is  a  good  thing,  because  it  brings  the  ownership  of  the  com- 
pany, so  to  speak,  to  the  masses.  Then  he  cites  the  form  of  cor- 
poration that  helps  its  employees  to  purchase  its  shares  at  their 
market  value  by  lending  them  the  money.  "The  company  I  have 
in  mind,"  says  the  writer,  "  has  interested  in  this  way  thousands 
of  its  employees — men  who  regularly,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
attend  its  stock-holders'  meetings."  One  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turing companies  in  Chicago,  it  is  also  adduced,  distributes  every 
year  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  preceding 
year  to  the  employees  of  the  firm.  As  a  third  example  of  this 
sort,  Judge  Grosscup  cites  the  company  that  permits  an  employee 
to  buy  stock  equal  to  the  amount  of  his  annual  wages,  paying 
therefor  at  least  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  down  and  thereafter  four 
per  cent,  a  year  out  of  his  wages.  In  the  meanwhile  the  employee 
receives  his  dividends  regularly  on  his  stock.  Nearly  every  em- 
ployee is  thus  a  stock-holder  in  the  corporation. 

These  things,  believes  Judge  Grosscup,  are  a  far  better  method 
than  Socialism  of  righting  economic  wrongs.  .  Socialism,  in  his 
opinion,  is  a  step  backward,  not  forward — "  a  doubling  back  on 


JUDGE   GROSSCUP, 

Who  sees  a  millennium  without  Socialism. 

careful,  to  secure  the  best  service,  so,  he  thinks,  it  would  be  for 
government-owned  enterprises  and  corporations  to  secure  the  best 
service.  Private  enterprise  has  invariably  superior  service.  But 
a  change  in  corporation  policy,  such  as  Judge  Grosscup  suggests, 
he  feels,  would  bring  home  concretely  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  For  in 
truth  it  is  the  people  that  have  the  wealth ;  the  few  only  control 
that  wealth. 

Says  Judge  Grosscup, "  These  people  own  the  largest  portion  of 
the  nation's  bonds.  They  had  immense  sums  invested  in  insur- 
ance and  trust  companies.  Tho  no  exact  facts  are  at  hand  on 
which  to  base  a  statement,  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  peo- 
ple of  America  have  financial  means  at  hand  to  possess  themselves, 
at  fair  prices,  of  enough  of  the  new  great  domain  of  property  to 
make  it  as  widely  individualized  as  the  farms  of  America."  That 
would  bring  the  republican  ideal  to  the  corporation  which,  Judge 
Grosscup  thinks,  is  the  true  ideal  and  far  better  than  that  des- 
troyer of  individualism,  Socialism. 


STOPPING   THE   MEAT   SCANDALS    BY   LAW. 

THE  passage  of  the  Meat-Inspection  bill  by  the  Senate,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  newspapers,  is  the  direct  consequence  of 
Upton  Sinclair's  disclosures  concerning  the  meat  industry  in  his 
novel  "  The  Jungle."  The  Commission  sent  by  the  President  to 
investigate  Chicago's  Packingtown  was  certainly  a  result  of  read- 
ing that  book.  And  according  to  the  Washington  despatches,  the 
President  had  composed  and  held  in  readiness  a  scathing  message 
to  Congress  based  on  that  report.  But  so  eager  were  the  packers 
and  stock-raisers  to  avoid  the  publication  of  such  an  attack  that 
they  preferred  the  drastic  measure  introduced  by  Senator  Bever- 
idge  to  another  Standard  Oil  message.  The  bill  was  passed  with- 
out opposition  as  an  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Appropriation 
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bill.     As  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
sums  it  up : 

"  The  amendment  provides  for  the  inspection  at  every  packing- 
house in  the  United  States  in  a  post-mortem  examination  of  all  cat- 
tle, sheep,  swine,  and  goats  slaughtered  for  human  consumption. 
Every  carcass  thus  prepared  at  any  packing-house  must  bear  a 
tag  showing  the  date  and  place  where  it  was  slaughtered.  All 
carcasses  or  parts  of  carcasses  found  to  be  unfit  to  eat  are  to  be 
destroyed,  and  the  penalty  for  violation  or  evasion  of  the  law  is  a 
fine  of  Sio.ooo  and  imprisonment  for  two  years.  The  cost  of  in- 
spection is  to  be  paid  by  the  packing-houses.  All  meat  foods 
found  to  have  been  dyed  or  colored  artificially  in  any  manner  so 
as  to  be  unfit  for  food  are  also  to  be  destroyed. 

"  The  law  applies  to  canned  meats  and  all  forms  of  prepared 
meats  as  well  as  to  fresh  meat  shipped  in  cold  storage." 

In  "The  Jungle  "  it  is  charged  thatdiseased,  tubercular  carcasses 
are  sent  along  in  the  general  stream  of  meat  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, and  that  at  night  there  is  absolutely  no  inspection  at  all. 
Canned  meats,  it  is  also  maintained,  are  treated  with  dyes  and  in 
other  ways  rendered  unwholesome  as  food.  Some  of  the  inspec- 
tors, it  is  stated,  moreover,  are  virtually  in  the  power  of  the 
packers.  The  bill  provides  that  any  one  offering  to  bribe  an  in- 
spector is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  imprisonment  of  three  years. 


The  inspector  also  is  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Upton 
Sinclair,  when  interviewed  after  the  passage  of  the  amendment, 
said  he  had  information  that  the  packers  trembled  at  possible 
exposure.  The  system  of  inspection  in  Packingtown,  observes  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  "  had  become  really  a  system  of  evading 
inspection,"  and  the  Indianapolis  Star  remarks : 

"  A  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  subject  has  been  aroused  lately, 
however,  and  Senator  lieveridge's  bill  to  provide  for  inspection  of 
live-stock  before  slaughter,  of  meats  after  the  animals  are  killed, 
and  of  canned  meats  is  timely  and  will  arouse  general  approval. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  tainted  or  diseased  meats  are 
now  knowingly  put  on  the  market,  or  to  believe  the  wild  and  im- 
probable tales  told  by  yellow  novelists  and  magazine  writers.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  no  doubt  the  purpose  of  the  men  conducting  the 
great  packing  industries  to  deal  honestly  and  fairly  with  the  con- 
sumers and  to  furnish  them  clean  and  wholesome  products.  At 
the  same  time  temptations  are  many  to  evade  unpleasant  restric- 
tions when  there  is  profit  in  so  doing,  and  the  certainty  that  the 
Government  has  a  watchful  eye  on  all  transactions  will  prevent 
the  yielding  to  such  temptations  and  will  secure  more  careful 
supervision  over  careless  and  neglectful  employees.  If  there  be 
any  who  deliberately  and  knowingly  allow  unfit  and  unwholesome 
products  to  go  out  from  their  establishments  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  mend  their  ways." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 


The  Hon.  Reed  Smoot  may  be  regarded  as  pretty  permanently  unfinished 
business. — New  York  Sun. 

About  the  time  the  Democrats  elect  a  President  Walter  Wellman  will  hit 
the  north  pole. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

If  it  is  not  to  act  "in  its  judgment"  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
might  like  to  know  whose  judgment  it  is  to  use. — Chicago  News. 

A  physician  explains  that  obesity  is  a  disease.  But  it  does  not  prevent  an 
otherwise  healthy  man  from  running  for  the  presidency. —  Toledo  Blade. 

H.  G.  Wells,  the  English  writer,  says  that  America  will  produce  a  Shake- 
speare.     The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  you,  Indiana. — New  York  World. 

Secretary  Taft  now  weighs  only  250  pounds.  It  must  require  strenuous 
self-control  on  his  part  to  keep  away  from  Aero  Club  meets. — New  York  World. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  going  to  make  an  opportune  trip  to  Europe. 
In  these  investigating  days  there  is  no  place  like  abroad. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Judging  from  the  reports  from  foreign  parts,  Mr.  Bryan  could  be  elected 
President  if  voted  for  in  Jerusalem,  Bombay,  and  Constantinople. — New  York 
Sun. 

Senator  Foraker's  vote  against  the  Rate  bill  may  be  accepted  as  further 
evidence  of  his  sincerity  in  saying  that  he  is  not  a  presidential  candidate. — 
Chicago  Arews. 


The  New  York  Tribune  tells  of  an  English  Methodist  preacher  who  has 
preached  seventy-seven  years.  Half-hour  sermons  are  more  popular  in  Texas. 
— Houston  Post. 

The  news  that  this  earth  will  last  another  100.000,000  years  will  also  bring 
encouragement  to  the  parties  who  are  still  trying  to  collect  Revolutionary-war 
claims. —  Washington   Post. 

Students  of  politics  are  anxiously  looking  forward  to  1908,  to  see  what  a 
presidential  contest  will  look  like  without  any  campaign  contributions  or  rail- 
road passes. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hili.is  thinks  that  the  golden  age  is  at  hand.  Certain 
things  that  we  won't  mention  suggest  that  Dr.  Day.  of  Syracuse,  has  hopes  in 
that  direction,  too. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

After  having  to  listen  ten  weeks  to  the  Rate-bill  debate  Vice-President 
Fairbanks  escaped  and  got  a  chance  to  speak.  It  took  five  speeches  in  one  day 
to  relieve  his  pent-up  feelings. — Florida  Times-Union. 

Father  Gapon  appears  likely  to  rival  the  resurrection  feats  of  the  respected 
Mad  Mullah,  who  died  and  came  to  life  with  a  rapidity  which  at  last  made  even 
the  hardened  correspondents  dizzy. — Baltimore  American . 

A  New  York  gambler  who  died  the  other  day  left  $1,000  for  the  care  of  one 
of  his  old  enemies  who  had  lost  his  luck.  .Let  the  independent  oil-refiners  hope 
on.     They  may  be  taken  care  of  in  good  time. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


HE   IJARES  NOT    LET  OUT  THE    ROPE. 

I.anibdin  in  the  Binghamton  Press. 


THE  SHADOW    OF  DOOM. 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  Vork  World. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


HENRIK    IBSEN. 

"  TF  I  can  make  people  think  rightly,"  said  Ilenrik  Ibsen,  "  then 
-*-  all  the  rest  will  follow  without  Legislation  and  without  re- 
striction." In  tins  attitude  of  universal  teacher  he  wrote  the  great 
series  of  social  dramas  which  made  him,  as  one  critic  remarks, 
"  one  of  the  best  beloved  and  worst-hated  literary  men  the  world 
has  ever  seen."  Among;  his  salient  attributes  as  poet,  dramatist, 
and  reformer,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post  on  receipt  of 
the  news  of  Ibsen's  death,  stand  out  his  mordant  satire,  his  sturdy 
independence,  his  pessimistic  views  of  human  nature,  his  con- 
tempt for  the  conventional,  his  un- 
compromising idealism,  and  his  in- 
cessant championship  of  what  he 
deemed  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  individual  will. 

The  newspaper  accounts  of  his  life 
tell  of  his  birth  at  Skien,  Norway, 
in  1828  ;  of  the  sudden  reversal  of 
his  father's  fortunes,  plunging  the 
family  from  opulence  into  poverty ; 
of  the  consequent  necessity  of  Hen- 
rik  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  apprenticing  himself  to  an 
apothecary  in  a  neighboring  town  ; 
of  his  subsequent  career  as  medical 
student,  editor,  and  theatrical  man- 
ager; of  his  voluntary  exile  from  his 
native  land,  and  of  the  world's  rec- 
ognition of  him  at  last  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  figures  in  modern 
literature.  But  the  greater  interest 
attaches  to  the  record  of  his  work. 
His  first  play  was  a  juvenile  effort 
called  "  Cataline."  of  which  he  later 
wrote:  "  Many  things  and  much  upon 
which  my  later  work  has  turned  — the 
contradiction  between  endowment 
and  desire,  between  capacity  and 
will,  at  once  the  entire  tragedy  and 
comedy  of  mankind  and  the  individ- 
ual— may  here  be  dimly  discerned." 
To  the  same  period  belong  a  number 
of  political  and  romantic  poems,  of  which  The  Evening  Post  says  : 

"In  them  may  be  found  the  incipient  protest  against  the  restric- 
tions of  convention,  the  growing  habit  of  gloomy  introspection, 
the  mistrust  of  ecclesiastical  dogmas,  impatience  under  existing 
social  conditions,  devotion  to  the  principle  of  unlimited  freedom 
for  the  individual  conscience,  and  an  ultimate  optimism  ever  deeply 
clouded  by  a  present  pessimism.  According  to  contemporary 
witnesses  his  habitual  attitude  at  this  age  was  that  of  a  modern 
Hamlet." 

His  early  plays  were  all  cast  in  the  form  of  poetic  dramas. 
When  at  last  he  undertook  the  composition  of  a  modern  comedy, 
we  are  told  that  he  found  it  exceedingly  difficult,  after  his  long 
course  of  poetic  writing,  to  express  himself  satisfactorily  in  plain 
prose.  To  the  poetic  period  belong  "  Brand  "  and  "  Peer  Gynt." 
The  latter,  says  a  German  critic,  "as  a  picture  of  erring  man 
blindly  groping  for  deliverance,"  is  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the 
"Odyssey,"  the  "  Divine  Comedy,"  "Don  Quixote,"  or  "  Faust." 
His  great  series  of  modern  social  dramas,  on  which  his  widest 
fame  is  built,  begins  with  "The  Pillars  of  Society,"  published  in 
1877.  This  was  followed  by  "The  Doll's  House,"  "Ghosts,""  An 
Enemy  of  the  People,"  "  The  Wild  Duck,"  "  Rosmersholm,"  "  The 
Lady  from   the   Sea,"  "  Hadda  Gabler.""The   Master  Builder," 


From  a  stereograph,  copyright,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 
HENRIK    IBSEN    DURING    HIS    LAST   DAYS. 

"  It  is  doubtful,''  says  one  critic,  "  if  he  ever  felt  a  passion  of  ten- 
derness, of  gentle,  kindly  feeling  for  mankind,  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
had  not  an  atom  of  humor." 


"Little  Eyolf,"  "John  Gabriel  Borkman,"  and  "  When  We  Dead 
Awake"     his  last  play,  published  in  1899.     Many  oi  I  1  so 

well  known  on  the  American  stage  as  to  call  foi  no  comment. 
The  Evening  Post  believes  that "  it  is  the  morbid,  not  the  moral 
or  philosophii  ,  element  in  these  plays  that  attracts  the  ordinary 
playgoer,"  and  adds  : 

"That  Ibsen,  with  all  his  didacticism  and  symbolism,  will  ever 
be  popular  on  the  English-speaking  stage  is  not  probable,  but  his 

influence  upon  the  theater  will  be  lasting.  He  has  given  a  new 
signifii  am  e  to  the  domestic  drama,  by  showing  what  tragic  and 
comic  energy  there  may  be  in  the  familiar  personages  and  inci- 
dents ot  every-day  lite.  He  has  taught  how  dialog  ought  to  be 
written,  and  furnished  many  striking  examples  of  constructive  art. 

As  a  dramatist  and  satirist  he  will 
always  be  accorded  a  high  place 
among  the  writers  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  As  a  patriot  he  fought 
gallantly  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
As  a  philosopher,  he  tore  the  mask 
from  many  hypocritical  conventions, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  world  will 
ever  accept  his  doctrine  of  no  com- 
promise. Modern  experience  teaches 
that  compromise  is  the  chief  source 
of  peace  and  many  other  blessings." 

Says  The  Evening  Mail  (New 
York) : 

"There  are  great  lessons  of  life 
in  Ibsen's  plays,  magnificent  pass- 
ages fraught  with  meaning.  But  his 
symbolism  is  unnecessarily  obscure, 
his  pessimism  unwarranted  by  the 
experience  of  humanity.  He  strikes 
for  a  fuller,  a  nobler  realization  of 
existence,  he  endeavors  to  give  love 
its  modern  meaning,  he  has  given 
woman  a  higher  place  than  she  held 
in  the  English,  French,  and  German 
drama  of  his  day." 

The  Sun  remarks  that  it  was  inev- 
itable that  Ibsen  should  shock  the 
pharisee  and  the  philistine  in  all 
countries.  His  mission,  it  asserts, 
was  to  arouse  men  to  a  comprehen- 
sion of  themselves.  The  interest  of 
his  dramas  is  "almort  exclusively 
psychological,  or,  rather,  patholog- 
ical."   Of  his  attitude  toward  religion  we  read  : 

"  He  is  not  a  Christian  ;  apparently  he  is  not  even  a  deist.  We 
should  rather  call  him  an  agnostic.  Nevertheless,  through  all  of 
his  best  work  runs  the  deep,  underlying  thought  of  the  Greek 
drama,  that  in  the  moral  world  law  rules.  He  often  depicts  vice, 
but  for  him  it  has  no  fascination  ;  punishment  dogs  it  as  relentlessly 
as  Nemesis  pursued  Orestes,  or  as  remorse  overtook  Macbeth. 
The  divine  lawgiver  we  may  abjure,  as  we  may  evade  penal  stat- 
utes ;  but  Ibsen  teaches  that  so  long  as  human  beings  dwell  to- 
gether in  organized  societies  they  are  subject  to  a  moral  law  that 
is  fenced  about  and  enforced  by  penalties  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal,  a  law  which  men  must  obey  or  incur  the  retribution  which, 
by  the  very  nature  of  things,  attends  its  violation,  a  law  by  whose 
mysterious  and  resistless  workings  goodness  on  this  earth  harvests 
blessings,  while  the  evil-doer  reaps  a  curse." 

"  Ibsen  achieved  his  vogue — a  vogue  which  is  even  now  passing," 
remarks  the  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  "  through  talking, 
with  a  great  show  of  unconventionally,  about  the  fulfilment  of 
self."  He  was  "  the  spokesman  of  those  individuals  whose  dis- 
content with  themselves  and  with  existing  conditions  urges  them 
to  rebellion,  but  who  lack  either  the  religious  faith  or  the  intel- 
lectual power  to  force  their  destinies  to  a  happy  issue."  Such 
"fevered  souls  and  yeasty  minds,"  the  critic  declares,  tend  to  take 
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the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  "  Ibsen  indicated  it  for  them  in 
declaring  that  the  ego  should  have  its  chance  tho  the  heavens  were 
to  fall."     In  further  depreciation  the  writer  adds  : 

"  He  was  a  born  provincial,  and  a  provincial  pettiness  limits  the 
effect  of  all  his  plays  These  leave  the  impression,  not  of  a  genius 
for  taking  wide  and  penetrating  views,  but  of  a  talent  for  drama- 
tizing episodes  of  human  weakness,  wrong-headedness.  vicious- 
ness,  or  flat  stupidity,  as  the  case  may  be 

"  The  later  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  ripe  for  the  un- 
settling ministrations  of  men  like  Nietzsche  and  Ibsen,  men  keen 
on  meeting  the  animal  in  man  halfway,  and  on  throwing  a  glamour 
of  'naturalness  '  over  its  lustful  affirmations  and  its  callous  rejec- 
tion of  undesired  obligations.  In  other  words,  Ibsen  came  to  tell 
thousands  just  what  they  wanted  to  be  told.  He  delivered  his 
'message'  with  the  more  aplomb  because  he  was  himself  an  ego- 
tist not  only  from  theory,  but  from  the  promptings  of  his  nature. 
His  recently  published  letters  have  shown  with  what  sublime  self- 
ishness he  pursued  his  career.  He  was  as  cold  as  a  fish  and  as 
hard  as  nails.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  felt  a  passion  of  tender- 
ness, of  gentle,  kindly  feeling  for  mankind,  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  had  not  an  atom  of  humor.  There  is  something  ironical  about 
the  fate  which  promises  to  overtake  him.  He  wrapped  his  works 
in  an  appalling  solemnity,  and  the  world  is  learning  to  laugh  at  his 
portentous  assumptions.  His  faithful  followers  have  emulated, 
and  some  of  them  still  emulate,  his  owlish  gravity,  but  the  Ibsen 
hypothesis  has  for  some  time  been  running  emptyings,  and  is  now 
dwindling  away  in  the  shrill  nonsense  of  a  Bernard  Shaw.  The 
time  will  come  when  men  will  wonder  why  they  listened  with  so 
much  patience  to  the  Scandinavian  oracle." 


WHEN    JOURNALISM     BECOMES    LITERATURE. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING,  to  judge  from  his  brilliant  and  char- 
acteristic speech  at  the  recent  annual  banquet  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London,  acquiesces  in  the  verdict  of  those  pessimistic 
critics  who  proclaim  the  decadence  of  modern  authorship.  The 
backbone  of  his  address  was  a  brace  of  parables  which,  if  we  in- 
terpret them  aright,  emphasize  the  dependence  of  literature  on  the 
life  of  the  nation.  He  would  have  literature  stand  on  the  claim 
to  be  the  record  of  the  nation's  life;  and  he  would  have  the  na- 
tion's life  such  that  its  record  should  be  literature.  After  acknowl- 
edging the  gulf  that  separates  "  even  the  least  of  those  who  do 
things  worthy  to  be  written  about:  from  even  the  best  of  those  who 
have  written  things  worthy  to  be  talked  about,"  Mr.  Kipling  pro- 
ceeds to  his  first  parable,  which  is  recorded  as  follows  in  the  Lon- 
don Times : 

"  There  is  an  ancient  legend  which  tells  us  that  when  a  man  first 
achieved  a  most  notable  deed  he  wished  to  explain  to  his  tribe 
what  he  had  done.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  speak,  however,  he 
was  smitten  with  dumbness,  he  lacked  words,  and  sat  down.  Then 
there  arose — according  to  the  story — a  masterless  man,  one  who 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  action  of  his  fellow,  who  had  no  special 
virtues,  but  afflicted — that  is  the  phrase — with  the  magic  of  the 
necessary  words.  He  saw,  he  told,  he  described  the  merits  of  the 
notable  deed  in  such  a  fashion,  we  are  assured,  that  the  words 
'became  alive  and  walked  up  and  down  in  the  hearts  of  all  his 
hearers.'  Thereupon,  the  tribe  seeing  that  the  words  were  cer- 
tainly alive,  and  fearing  lest  the  man  with  the  words  would  hand 
down  untrue  tales  about  them  to  their  children,  they  took  and 
killed  him.  lint  later  they  saw  that  the  magic  was  in  the  words, 
not  in  the  man." 

He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  We  have  progressed  in  many  directions  since  the  time  of  this 
early  and  destructive  criticism,  but  so  far  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
found  a  sufficient  substitute  for  the  necessary  word  as  the  final 
record  to  which  all  achievement  must  look.  Even  to-day,  when 
all  is  done,  those  who  have  done  it  must  wait  until  all  has  been 
said  by  the  masterless  man  with  the  words 

"  The  record  of  the  tribe  is  its  enduring  literature.  The  magic 
of  literature  lies  in  the  words,  and  not  in  any  man.  Witness,  a 
thousand  excellent,  strenuous  words  can  leave  us  quite  cold  or  put 


us  to  sleep,  whereas  a  bare  half-hundred  words  breathed  upon  by 
some  man  in  his  agony,  or  in  his  exaltation,  or  in  his  idleness,  ten 
generations  ago,  can  still  lead  whole  nations  into  and  out  of  cap- 
tivity, can  open  to  us  the  doors  of  three  worlds,  or  stir  us  so  intol- 
erably that  we  can  scarcely  abide  to  look  at  our  own  souls. 

"It  is  a  miracle—one  that  happens  very  seldom.  But  secretly 
each  one  of  the  masterless  men  with  the  words  has  hope,  or  has 
had  hope,  that  the  miracle  may  be  wrought  again  through  him. 
And  why  not?  If  a  tinker  in  Bedford  gaol,  if  a  pamphleteering 
shopkeeper  pilloried  in  London,  if  a  muzzy  Scotsman,  if  a  de- 
spised German  jew,  or  a  condemned  French  thief,  or  an  English 
admiralty  official  with  a  taste  for  letters  can  be  miraculously 
afflicted  with  the  magic  of  the  necessary  words,  why  not  any  man 
at  any  time?  Our  world,  which  is  only  concerned  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  record,  sanctions  that  hope  as  kindly  and  just  as  cruelly 
as  nature  sanctions  love.  All  it  suggests  is  that  the  man  with  the 
words  shall  wait  upon  the  man  of  achievement,  and  step  by  step 
with  him  try  to  tell  the  story  to  the  tribe.  All  it  demands  is  that 
the  magic  of  every  word  shall  be  tried  out  to  the  uttermost  by 
every  means  fair  and  foul  that  the  mind  of  man  can  suggest. 

"There  is  no  room,  and  the  world  insists  that  there  shall  be  no 
room,  for  pity,  for  mercy,  for  respect,  for  fear,  or  even  for  loyalty 
between  man  and  his  fellow  man,  when  the  record  of  the  tribe 
comes  to  be  written.  That  record  must  satisfy,  at  all  costs  to  the 
word  and  to  the  man  behind  the  word.  It  must  satisfy  alike  the 
keenest  vanity  and  the  deepest  self-knowledge  of  the  present:  it 
must  satisfy  also  the  most  shameless  curiosity  of  the  future. 
When  it  has  done  this,  it  is  literature  of  which  it  will  be  said  in 
due  time  that  it  fitly  represents  its  age." 

Then  Mr.  Kipling  comes  to  his  second  parable,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"  A  few  weeks  ago,  in  a  land  where  the  magic  of  words  is  pecul- 
iarly potent  and  far-reaching,  there  was  a  tribe  that  wanted  rain, 
and  the  rain-doctors  set  about  getting  it.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
rain-doctors  succeeded.  But  the  rain  their  magic  brought  was 
not  a  full,  driving  downpour  that  tells  of  large  prosperity ;  it  was 
patchy,  local,  circumscribed,  and  uncertain.  There  were  un- 
healthy little  squalls  blowing  about  the  country  and  doing  dam- 
age. Whole  districts  were  flooded  out  by  waterspouts,  and  other 
districts  annoyed  by  trickling  showers,  soon  dried  by  the  sun. 

"  And  so  the  tribe  went  to  the  rain-doctors,  being  very  angry, 
and  they  said:  'What  is  this  rain  that  you  make?  You  did  not 
make  rain  like  this  in  the  time  of  our  fathers.  What  have  you 
been  doing?  '  And  the  rain-doctors  said  :  'We  have  been  making 
our  proper  magic.  Supposing  you  tell  us  what  you  have  been 
doing  lately  ! '  And  the  tribe  said:  'Oh,  our  head  men  have  been 
running  about  hunting  jackals,  and  our  little  people  have  been 
running  about  chasing  grasshoppers  !  What  has  that  to  do  with 
your  rain-making?'  'It  has  everything  to  do  with  it,' said  the 
rain-doctors.  'Just  as  long  as  your  head  men  run  about  hunting 
jackals,  and  just  as  long  as  your  little  people  run  about  chasing 
grasshoppers,  just  so  long  will  the  rain  fall  in  this  manner."' 

In  this  Academy  speech,  says  the  London  Outlook,  Mr.  Kipling 
gave   incidentally   "his   own   apologia   and    his   own   definition." 
"  His  splendid  tho  dangerous  achievement,"  it  adds,  "  is  to  have 
made  the  heart  of  journalism  into  literature."     To  quote  further 
from  this  comment : 

"  Mr.  Kipling  is  the  first  essayer  of  what  may  be  called  perma- 
nent journalism.  Of  course  many  of  the  best  things  have  made  a 
hist  appearance  in  newspapers,  but  no  one  before  has  made  the 
dominant  note  of  journalism  itself  the  distinctive  quality  of  the 
thing  that  means  to  be  permanent  literature.  The  '  Fleet-in- 
Being,'  the  '  Recessional,"  half  the  far-flung  stories  are  the  issue  of 
a  struggle  to  find  the  heart  of  permanence  in  the  routine  of  the 
tribe"s  work.  The  special  correspondent,  if  in  the  hurly-burly  of 
particular  skirmishes  he  can  keep  his  eye  on  the  creative  spirit  of 
empire,  may  under  the  gift  of  the  word  write  a  tribal  record 
which  shall  be  honored  as  literature  forever.  It  is  superfluous  to 
take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  posterity  by  attempting  to  de- 
cide how  much  of  Mr.  Kipling's  work  will  be  accepted  among  the 
records;  but  at  the  lowest,  in  spite  of  leading  articles  in  rime  and 
music-hall  doggerel,  he  has  shown  the  thing  to  be  possible  and 
splendid." 
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THE    FINEST    FLOWERING    OF    DEMOCRATIC 

ART. 

DECLARED  by  connoisseurs  to  be  "the  highest  form  of 
democratic  art  known  to  the  world,"  the  color-prints  of 
Japan  not  only  carry  an  esthetic  message  to  the  Western  world, 
luit  epitomize,  in  a  sense,  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  Japanese 
democracy.     Color-printing,  writes  Alma  A.  Rogers  in  The  Pacific 


ONE  OF    A    SERIES   OF    THIRTY-SIX    VIEWS   OF    FUJI.    BY   HOKUSAI, 
THE  MOST  FAMOUS    OF  THE   COLOR-PRINT  ARTISTS. 

Monthly  (Portland,  Ore.),  was  the  first  expression  of  the  popular 
mind  in  Japan.  "The  people  were  its  creators  and  patrons." 
It  was  of  them,  by  them,  and  for  them,  and  furnishes  so  complete 
a  record  of  the  two  centuries  during  which  it  flourished  that  "  if  all 
other  documents  were  swept  away  the  life  and  spirit  of  those  times 
could  be  revived  from  the  prints  now  extant. "  This  art,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  tell  us,  originated  about  1650,  in  Yeddo,  whence  it 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  Empire.  From  the  beginning,  we 
read,  the  new  art  met  with  the  contempt  of  the  nobles,  who  had 
their  own  art,  a  thousand  years  old,  flowing  through  schools  estab- 
lished when  the  Buddhistic  religion  was  carried  to  the  shores  of 
Japan — an  art  "symbolic  and  mystical,  and  quite  beyond  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  masses."  So  established  was  the  Samurai's 
contempt  for  the  popular  art,  says  the  writer,  that  only  of  recent 
years  has  he  been  able  to  see  any  virtue  in  the  color-prints  of  his 
country.  Some  peculiarities  of  the  Japanese  prints  are  explained 
in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  We  look  in  vain  for  portraits  among  the  color-prints.  A  por- 
trait, to  the  Occidental  artist,  is  a  means  of  representing  emotion, 
temperament,  character,  physical  form.  The  Japanese  ideal  ef- 
faces all  these.  It  strives  to  be  impersonal,  to  repress  emotion,  to 
lose  the  particular  in  the  general.  Hence  the  artist  draws  types, 
not  individuals.  Hence  also  the  disregard  of  anatomical  drawing 
and  the  ignoring  of  the  nude,  facts  curiously  opposite  to  the  ideals 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  familiar  prototypes  of  the  Japanese, 
whose  devotion  to  the  human  form  has  given  the  world  its  master- 
pieces in  marble.  The  aim  of  these  artists  is  to  suggest,  rather 
than  to  delineate.  The  Japanese  mind  seems  to  abhor  artistic 
details  as  nature  is  supposed  to  abhor  a  vacuum.  Its  sensitive- 
ness to  beauty  is  so  keen  that  a  hint  only  of  the  artist's  idea  is  re- 
quired ;  imagination  will  supply  the  rest." 

The  mastery  of  line  shown  by  these  artists,  we  read,  is  said  to 
be  developed  by  the  Japanese  alphabet,  "  the  strokes  of  the  brush 
required  in  its  representation  being  identical  with  the  line  of  the 
artist."  We  learn  also  that  at  about  the  time  Hokusai.  the  most 
famous  master  of  the  color-print,  was  born — that  is  to  say,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century — the  art  found  a  new  sub- 
ject.   We  read : 

"  Landscape,  which  earlier  was  treated  merely  as  an  accessory, 
began  to  be  painted  for  itself.  The  actors,  the  belles,  the  scenes 
of  domestic  life,  picnics,  and  tea-house  revels  had  had  their  day. 


The  spirit  oi  the  people  was  growing  sti ongi  1 .  and  in  the  restless 
search  for  expression  it  turned  to  the  world  ol  nature.  Traveling 
became  the  fashion.     One  writer  Bays  that  for  a  time  the  nation 

was  tinned  into  a  hand  ol  pilgrims  bent  on  exploring  every  <  inner 
of  the  island  domain.  Further  they  could  not  go,  for  all  this  hap- 
pened during  that  strange   sleep   in  Japan's  history  known   as   her 

period  of  seclusion.     No  foreigner  dared  entei   the  ports  oi  the 

kingdom,  and  no  native  dared  set  loot  outside  its  shore-,.  Bui  Hie 
royal  prohibition  did  not  fall  on  exploration  within  tint  bounds. 
The  art  of  illustration  naturally  followed.  The  favorite  scenes 
visited  were  reproduced  in  the  color-prints  and  also  in  books.  .  .  . 
"  Hiroshige,  the  last  great  master  after  Hokusai,  brought  the 
study  of  landscape  to  a  perfection  that  has  won  for  him  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  artist  of  snow,  mist,  and  rain.  He  renders  atmo- 
spheric effects  with  subtlety  and  charm  and  in  a  scale  of  color 
totally  new  to  the  Japanese  schools,  giving  to  objects  their  natural 
tones,  instead  of  the  customary  modified  washes.  His  biogra- 
phers claim  for  him  that  he  worked  out  the  scale  of  color  values 
in  advance  of  the  modern  French  schools.  He  is  said  to  have 
painted  forty  different  kinds  of  snow." 

Of  the  influence  of  Japanese  color-prints  on  the  art  of  the  out- 
side world  the  writer  says  : 

"A  few  prints  had  found  their  way  into  Europe,  gathered  in  the 
portfolios  of  travelers,  before  the  Great  Peace  shut  out  the  world. 
After  the  opening  of  the  treaty  ports  the  art  stream  flowed  out 
again,  finding  a  center  in  France.  Without  attempting  to  fix  the 
mooted  degree  of  influence  on  the  modern  French  schools,  or  in 
the  case  of  individual  artists,  one  thing  may  be  said:  The  color- 
prints  have  unquestionably  affected  the  book  illustrations  and 
posters  of  our  own  time.  Critical  opinion  affirms  their  positive 
influence  on  the  color  sense  of  the  world,  and  sees  in  the  Japanese 
print  the  parent  of  the  modern  poster.  That  principle  of  their 
art  which  eliminates  all  detail  not  actually  essential,  concentrating 
on  the  particular  idea  to  be  presented,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
methods  of  our  best  artists  of  to-day." 


Professor  Skeat   on    Spelling    Reform.— When  so 

eminent  an  authority  as  the  Rev.  Walter  William  Skeat,  pro- 
fessor of  Anglo-Saxon  in  Cambridge  University,  states  that  the 
history  of  our  language  is  more  widely  known  in  America  than 
in  England,  the  statement  must  be  regarded  as  something 
more  than  a  whimsical  opinion.  An  Englishman,  says  Pro- 
fessor   Skeat,    would    "hardly   even    understand"    a    statement 


FROM   A   PRINT  BY   HIROSHIGE,   KNOWN  AS  THE   ARTIST  OF  SNOW, 
MIST,  AND  RAIN.      HE  WAS  A  CONTEMPORARY  OF  HOKUSAI. 

made  by  an  American  university  president  to  the  effect  that  in 
American  universities  "  English  takes  the  first  place."  In  view  of 
these  facts,  as  Professor  Skeat  points  out  in  an  address  before 
the  British  Academy  on  the  problem  of  spelling,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  or  inappropriate  if  America  should  lead  the  way  in 
spelling  reform. 
He  admits  that,  altho  the  subject  has  been  under  consideration 
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in  England  at  various  times  during  the  last  forty  years,  "  as  far 
as  any  practical  results  are  concerned,  no  observable  progress 
has  been  made."  But  as  regards  the  theory  of  it,  he  asserts,  "a 
good  deal  has  been  achieved  "  It  is  generally  agreed,  among  the 
students  of  spelling,  says  Professor  Skeat  (as  reported  in  the 
London  Athenaum),  that  the  best  kind  of  reform  would  be  "one 
in  which  the  symbols  employed  should  represent  the  sounds  of 
spoken  Latin  of  the  Augustan  age."  But  the  very  great  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  values  of  English  vowels  are  such  as 
to  render  a  scheme  of  the  sort  "  extremely  unacceptable  to  an 
Englishman."  Failing  this,  Professor 
Skeat  contends  that  it  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible so  to  amend  our  modern  spelling  as 
to  render  it  "  more  consistent  and  less 
chaotic  and  grotesque."  We  read  fur- 
ther: 

"  For  practical  purposes,  all  spelling 
reform  has  been  made  impossible  by  the 
hostile  action  of  the  press.  Such  oppo- 
sition is  unintelligent,  and  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  journalists  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  phonetics  is  very 
limited.  The  only  remedy  is  that  a 
knowledge  of  phonetics  should  become 
more  general.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
marked  and  rapid  advance  in  this  science 
would  result  from  an  adoption  in  our 
schools  of  a  Roman  pronunciation  of 
Latin.  This  would  at  once  illuminate 
our  perceptions  of  written  symbols  and 
enable  us  to  see  their  true  and  historical 
meaning." 


THE 


TRUE     APPROACH 
ART. 


TO 


IN  these  days,  when  opinions  are  ex- 
pected from  everybody  upon  every 
subject,  it  is  complained  that  the  average 
judgment  of  art  quite  misses  the  mark. 
One  reason,  alleged  by  Robert  Clermont 
Witt  in  a  volume  entitled  "  How  to  Look 
at  Pictures,"  is  that  the  literature  of  art, 
voluminous  as  it  is,  has  not  properly  instructed  the  lay  observer 
how  to  take  the  artist's  view  of  the  subject.  When  the  aver- 
age layman  is  not  absolutely  helpless  in  the  presence  of  a  pic- 
ture, "  conscious  that  some  wonderful  power  lies  hidden"  in  it 
did  he  but  "'know  the  charmed  word  to  release  it,"  he  is  apt  to 
sum  up  whatever  appreciation  he  is  capable  of  in  some  expres- 
sion of  personal  preference  "  too  capricious,  too  purely  personal, 
to  claim  confidence  in  its  justice  or  intelligence."  This  latter 
charge  is  reiterated  by  the  American  critic  Mr.  Charles  H.  Caffin 
in  a  book  of  similar  import  called  "  How  to  Study  Pictures."  He 
declares  that  people  generally  judge  works  of  art  in  quite  the 
wrong  way,  for  "  they  look  at  them  only  through  their  own  eyes 
and  like  or  dislike  a  picture  according  as  it  does  or  does  not  suit 
their  own  fancy."  "What  they  ought  to  do,"  he  adds,  "  is  to  try 
and  see  it  through  the  eyes  of  the  artist  who  painted  it."  People 
who  do  not,  whether  from  wilfulness  or  ignorance,  try  to  take  the 
artist's  point  of  view,  he  says,  are  very  apt  to  tell  you:  "'Oh,  I 
don't  know  anything  about  painting,  but  I  know  what  I  like;' 
which  is  their  way  of  saying,  'If  I  don't  like  it  right  off,  I  don't 
care  to  be  bothered  to  like  it  at  all.'  "     Of  such  Mr.  Caffin  says: 

"  Such  an  attitude  of  mind  cuts  one  off  from  growth  and  devel- 
opment, for  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  'I  am  very  well  satisfied  with 
myself,  and  quite  indifferent  to  the  experiences  and  feelings  of 
oilier  men.'  Yet  it  is  just  this  experience  and  feeling  of  another 
man  which  a  picture  gives  us.  If  you  consider  a  moment  you  will 
understand  why.  The  world  itself  is  a  vast  panorama,  and  from 
it  the  painter  selects  his  subject;   not  to  copy  it  exactly,  since  it 


MR.   CHARLES   H.  CAFFIN, 

Who  pleads  for  a  more  inteliegent  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  picture-viewing  public. 


would  be  impossible  for  him  to  do  this,  even  if  he  tried.  How 
could  he  represent,  for  example,  each  blade  of  grass,  each  leaf 
upon  a  tree?  So  what  he  does  is  to  represent  the  subject  as  he 
sees  it,  as  it  appeals  to  his  sympathy  or  interest;  and  if  twelve 
artists  painted  the  same  landscape,  the  result  would  be  twelve  dif- 
ferent pictures,  differing  according  to  the  way  in  which  each  man 
had  been  impressed  by  the  scene  ;  in  fact,  according  to  his  sepa- 
rate point  of  view  or  separate  way  of  seeing  it,  influenced  by  his 

individual  experience  and  feeling 

"Since  none  of  us  can  include  in  ourselves  the  whole  range  of 
possible  experience  and  feeling,  it  is  through  the  experience  and 
feeling  of  others  that  we  deepen  and  refine  our  own.     It  is  this 

that  we  should  look  to  pictures  to  accom- 
plish, which,  as  you  will  acknowledge,  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  offhand  like 
or  dislike.  For  example,  we  may  not  be 
attracted  at  first,  but  we  reason  with  our- 
selves: 'No  doubt  this  picture  meant  a 
good  deal  to  the  man  who  painted  it ;  it 
embodies  his  experience  of  the  world  and 
his  feeling  toward  the  subject.  It  repre- 
sents, in  fact,  a  revelation  of  the  man 
himself ;  and,  if  it  is  true  that '  the  noblest 
study  of  mankind  is  man,"  then  possibly 
in  the  study  of  man,  as  revealed  in  his 
work,  there  may  be  interest  for  me." 

Personal  like  or  dislike  is  the  point  of 
view  which  generally  first  finds  expres- 
sion, and  this,  points  our  Mr.  Witt,  is 
the  most  rudimentary  form  of  citicism. 
When  appreciation  rests  content  with 
having  arrived  at  that  point  the  case  is 
hopeless.  There  is,  however,  something 
to  be  said  for  the  personal  point  of  view, 
a  sense  in  which  it  is  seen  to  contain 
"something  of  the  stuff  of  which  criti- 
cism is  made,"  as  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing citation : 

"  Representing  as  it  usually  does  an  un- 
reasoned and  unintelligent  personal  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  any  particular  picture  or 
school,  it  is  valueless.  Based,  on  the 
other  hand,  on  experience,  observation, 
careful  comparison,  and  study,  it  ber 
comes  the  last  word  of  art  criticism. 
Praise  or  blame  should,  therefore,  be  not  the  first,  but  the  last 
point  of  view  from  which  to  regard  pictures.  The  desire  to 
understand  should  precede  the  wish  to  extol  or  condemn. 
Full  understanding  should  in  its  attitude  be  appreciative  rather 
than  condemnatory.  Tout  comprendre  est  tout  ftardonner  applies 
in  art  as  in  morals,  and  altho  this  habit  of  mind  can  be  exagger- 
ated, may  even  lead  to  that  'indifferent  and  tepid  appreciation  of 
all  and  sundry,  especially  if  consecrated  by  age,'  which  in  the  end 
is  destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  art,  the  general  tendency,  at 
least  among  beginners,  is  to  err  on  the  side  of  extreme  severity 
and  wholesale  condemnation.  It  is  far  easier  to  observe  faults 
than  to  recognize  excellencies.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  remember 
that  even  if  the  picture  as  a  whole  fails  to  please,  it  may  contain 
charming  passages  of  color  or  subtleties  of  drawing  which  render 
it  worthy  of  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  impression 
of  a  seemingly  attractive  ensemble  may  prove  unable  to  bear  closer 
analysis.  We  do  not,  indeed,  feel  in  sympathy  with  every  picture 
or  even  with  every  school  of  painting.  The  personal  equation  is 
too  strong  for  that.  But  we  can  at  least  appreciate  admirable 
qualities,  whether  in  technic  or  style,  wherever  they  exist.  Some 
pictures  there  are  to  which,  like  certain  books,  we  feel  always 
drawn,  in  whose  presence  we  enjoy  a  peculiar  sense  of  intimacy 
and  well-being.  With  these  we  like  to  live.  Such  inclinations 
are  purely  individual.  But  no  such  personal  considerations  can 
affect  the  question  of  the  real  value  of  a  picture,  tho  the  test  is 
too  often  applied." 

Mr.  Witt  classes  among  "the  most  pathetic  figures  in  the 
world  "  those  uncomprehending  slaves  of  the  guide-book  who  are 
to  be  seen  in  any  picture-gallery  wandering  blankly  from  canvas 
to  canvas. 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION. 


THE   BROTHERS   WRIGHT  AND  THEIR  FLYING- 
MACHINE. 

THE  Wright  brothers,  whose  aeroplane  has  been  so  widely 
heralded  as  the  first  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of 
aviation — the  first  machine  heavier  than  air,  to  fly  with  a  human 
passenger — are  thus  described   in  an  article  by  E.  B.  Grimes  in 

The  Technical  World  Magazine  (Chicago,  June): 

"Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  are  men  of  thirty-nine  and  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  respectively.  Wilbur  was  born  in  Millville,  Ind., 
and  his  brother  in  Dayton,  where  the  family  has  resided  for  years. 
While  they  were  stiN  young  buys,  their  father,  Bishop  Milton 
Wright,  brought  home  with  him  as  presents  to  his  sons  a  couple 
of  specimens  of  Penaud*s  helicoptere,  or  lifting-screws,  an  ingen- 
ious toy  which,  operated  by  rubber  cords,  is  able  to  raise  itself  in 
the  air.  At  once  both  the  boys  were  fascinated.  They  took  the 
toy  carefully  apart,  built  others  like  it,  and  even  attempted  to 
build  larger  models  on  the  same  plan.  They  found,  however,  that 
lifting-screws  materially  larger  than  the  original  would  not  fly. 
And  from  that  time  on,  the  idea  of  some  day  solving  the  problem 
of  flight  has  been  in  their  minds. 

"After  finishing  their  studies  at  the  Dayton  High  School,  the 
Wright  brothers  entered  a  printing-office  in  that  city  and  learned 
the  trade  of  compositors.  Later  they  were  for  some  time  em- 
ployed in  the  office  of  The  Conservator,  a  United  Brethren  church 
paper,  at  that  time  published  by  their  father.  With  the  coming 
of  the  bicycle  craze,  they  opened  a  shop  for  the  sale  and  repair  of 
wheels,  as  being  more  in  line  with  their  natural  taste  for  mechan- 
ics. All  this  time  they  were  earnest  students  of  aeronautics,  and 
they  have  gathered  a  large  and  comprehensive  collection  of  litera- 
ture on  the  subject. 

"  For  the  past  four  years  they  have  devoted  practically  all  of 
their  time  to  the  perfection  of  their  air-ship.  When  it  became 
evident  that  success  was  near,  if  not  already  accomplished,  they 
received  several  offers  of  financial  backing,  but  declined  them  all, 
preferring  to  depend  entirely  on  their  own  resources. 

"They  live  in  a  modest  home  in  Dayton,  with  their  aged  father 
and  one  sister,  who  is  a  teacher  of  Latin  in  the  Dayton  High 
School.  From  the  beginning,  they  have  had  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  their  family  in  the  work  ;  and  now,  when  their 
invention  is  perfected,  and  man's  mastery  of  the  upper  air  is  with- 
in sight,  they  share  with  father  and  sister  the  congratulations  and 

more  substantial  rewards 
which  are  coming  to  them 


It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Wright  brothers 
have  never  given  a  public 
exhibition  of  their  device 
and  that  our  information 
regarding  its  perform- 
ances is  derived  from 
their  own  statements  and 
from  those  of  non-expert 
observers.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  disposition, 
however,  to  doubt  these. 
Says  Mr.  Grimes: 

"Those  who  have  seen 
the  machine  in  flight,  and 
even  the  men  who  have 
worked  on  its  construc- 
tion, are  pledged  to  com- 
plete secrecy. 
"  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  Wright  flyer  is  constructed 
of  spruce  wood,  second-growth  ash,  steel  wire,  heavv  muslin,  and 
a  very  small  percentage  of  metal.  It  is  not  at  all  bird-like  in 
shape,  early  experiments  having  demonstrated  that  it  was  not 
feasible  to  build  such  a  machine  when  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  was  to  be  carried.     Imagine  to  yourself  a  structure  about 


from    all    parts 
world." 


of     the 


ORVILLE  WRIGHT. 


eighteen  feet  long,  consisting  chiefly  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  deck 

oi  rectangular  framework,  the  width  oi  each  being  about  seven 
feet.    The  two  decks  are  about  three  feel  aparl  and  are  held  to 

gether   by  uprights,  between  which   are   stretched    small  wings  01 
slats,  like  those  of  an  old-iashioncd  window  blind. 

"  In  the  center,  between   the   two  decks,  is  located  the  gasolene 
motor  that  drives  the  propellers,  which  are  placed  immediately  be 
low  the  upper  deck.    The 
operator   reclines  at    full 
length  on  the  lower  deck, 
face  downward." 

The  statement  has  been 
widely  made  that  the  rea- 
son for  all  this  secrecy 
was  that  the  brothers  were 
trying  to  sell  the  invention 
to  the  French  Govern- 
ment, whose  representa- 
tives already  had  an  op- 
tion which  they  were 
about  to  take  up.  Ac- 
cording to  Cosmos  (Paris), 
however,  the  option  was 
held  by  a  syndicate  of 
French  aeronauts,  and  it 
has  already  been  allowed 
to  lapse.  Says  this  jour- 
nal : 

WILBUR  WRIGHT. 

"  We  shall  not  have  the 
aeroplane  of  the  Wright  brothers  !  The  French  syndicate  depos- 
ited to  the  account  of  the  inventors,  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  check  for 
25,000  francs  [$5,000],  representing  the  price  agreed  upon  for  the 
option ;  but  a  correspondent  of  VAitto  affirms  that  the  option  has 
now  lapsed  and  that,  the  syndicate  not  having  been  able  to  get  to- 
gether the  purchase  price,  the  brothers  are  free  to  make  what 
disposition  they  please  of  their  invention 

"  This  new  and  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  will  be  satisfactory  to 
those  of  our  compatriots  who  thought  that  the  million  to  be  given 
to  the  Dayton  inventors  would  have  been  better  used  in  encoura- 
ging the  work  of  French  investigators.  But  we  may  foresee  that 
the  million  will  stay  in  the  pockets  of  its  present  possessors  and 
that  our  national  inventors  will  not  see  a  very  little  bit  of  it. 

"But  if  it  was  a  gold-mine  they  were  looking  for,  how  many 
millions  would  France  furnish!" — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


"Flying"  Snakes. — The  word  "flying  "is  loosely  applied 
to  several  creatures  that  have  the  power  of  sustaining  themselves 
in  the  air  during  long  leaps,  or  of  breaking  a  fall,  by  some  pecul- 
iar disposition  or  posture  that  furnishes  a  resistance  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. We  may  therefore  justify  the  name  "flying  snakes  "  given 
in  Knowledge  and  Scientific  News  (London,  May)  to  certain  tree 
snakes  of  Borneo  cf  which  Dr.  K.  Lydekker  writes  in  its  columns 
as  follows : 

"  Altho  the  alleged  flying  powers  of  certain  Malay  frogs  is  now 
generally  considered  to  be  a  myth,  according  to  Mr.  R.  Shelford, 
who  recently  read  a  note  on  the  subject  before  the  London  Zoolog- 
ical Society,  three  tree-snakes  from  Borneo  are  stated  by  the 
natives  (and  native  testimony  has,  very  generally  at  least,  a  founda- 
tion of  truth)  to  be  possessed  of  the  power  of  taking  flying  leaps 
from  the  boughs  of  trees  to  the  ground.  ...  In  all  three  of  these, 
the  scales  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  body  are  provided  with  a 
suture  or  hinge-line  on  each  side  ;  and  by  means  of  a  muscular 
contraction  these  scales  can  be  drawn  inward,  so  that  the  whole 
lower  surface  becomes  quite  concave  and  the  snake  itself  may  be 
compared  to  a  rod  of  bamboo  bisected  longitudinally.  By  exper- 
iments on  Chrysopelca  ornata  it  was  seen  that  the  snake  when 
falling  from  a  height  descended  not  in  writhing  coils,  but  with  the 
body  held  stiff  and  rigid,  and  that  the  line  of  the  fall  was  at  an 
angle  to  a  straight  line  from  the  point  of  departure  to  the  ground. 
In  the  author's  opinion  it  is  highly  probable   that  the  concave 
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ventral  surface  of  the  snake  helps  to  buoy  it  up  in  its  fall,  as  it  can 
be  shown  that  a  longitudinally  bisected  rod  of  bamboo  falls  more 
slowly  than  an  undivided  rod  of  equal  weight." 


UNDOING   SOME   OLD   WORK   OF   VESUVIUS. 

1"HE  publication  of  the  first  parts  of  the  magnificent  work  on 
the  Pompeian  antiquities,  edited  by  Comm.  N.  Lecaldano 
and  entitled  "  Monumenta  Pompeiana."  suggests  to  a  reviewer  in 
La  Nature  (Paris)  a  description  of  the  modern  methods  of  pre- 
serving and  exhibiting  the  Pompeian  frescoes  which  are  so  much 
superior  to  the  processes  formerly  in  use  that  without  them  the 
"  Monumenta  "  could  scarcely  have  been  compiled.  This  writer, 
E.  A.  M artel,  says  : 

"  The 'Monumenta  Pompeiana  '  show  the  enormous  advantage 
of  the  present  processes  of  excavation  and  conservation,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  delicate  frescoes  or  mural  paintings  that 
adorned  all  the  Pompeian  houses,  but  nowhere  with  so  great 
variety  and  profusion  as  at  the  house  of  the  Vettii.  Formerly 
when  one  of  these  frescoes  was  unearthed,  an  entire  panel  of  the 
wall  that  supported  it  was  cut  out  and  transported  to  the  Bourbon 
Museum  at  Naples  to  insure  its  preservation  ;  now  the  walls  are 
no  longer,  furrowed  with  these  great  holes  to  be  filled  later  with 
frightful  white  plaster.  The  paintings  are  left  in  place,  and  the 
room  is  closed  or  provided  with  a  guard  against  the  depredations 


POMPEIAN  INTERIOR  SHOWING  FRESCO   (THE  BULL  OF  PHALARIS). 

of  visitors.  This  is  not  difficult,  but  the  matter  of  protection 
against  the  weather  is  more  serious 

"The  methods  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  the  Pompeian 
frescoes  vary  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  painting  is  on  a 
dry  wall  it  is  sufficient  to  roof  the  apartment  and  to  coat  the  paint- 
ing, especially  in  the  summer  season,  with  a  solution  of  wax  in  re- 
fined benzine — a  very  effective  method,  as  experience  has  shown. 
of  preserving  and  reviving  colors. 

"But  unfortunately  most  of  the  walls  at  Pompeii  are  exposed  to 
deterioration  from  dampness.  To  ward  off  its  effects  the  roofing 
of  the  room  is  not  sufficient ;  the  painted  wall  must  be  disconnect- 
ed from  the  ground,  and  for  the  old  masonry  to  which  it  adheres 
must  be  substituted  modern  brickwork.  The  isolation  from  the 
ground  is  effected  by  using  sheet  lead,  hollow  brick,  or  some  such 
material.  When  the  condition  of  the  wall,  or  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture, is  not  such  as  to  warrant  keeping  the  fresco  in  place,  and  if 
it  is  important  either  from  an  art  standpoint  or  from  that  of  arche- 
ology, it  is  removed  by  a  process  both  simple  and  sure.  The 
painting  is  strengthened  with  an  adherent  frame,  capable  of  keep- 
ing the  work  intact.  Then  at  the  back  the  old  wall  is  very  care- 
fully demolished  until  the  outer  layer  is  laid  bare,  and  for  it  is 
substituted  a  quickly  setting  plaster-of-Paris.  The  outer  coating 
that  bears  the  painting  sticks  to  the  hardened  plaster,  and  thus  the 
painting  may  be  taken  to  a  museum  when  it  is  impossible  to  leave 
it  in  place. 

"  1 1  ^oes  without  saying  that  these  manipulations, which  are  quite 
as  delicate  as  those  necessary  to  replace  the  canvas  in  an  old 
painting,  are  not  executed  as  quickly  as  they  have  been  described. 
.  .  .  The  reader  may  imagine  the  care  and  patience  required  thus 
to  revivify  these  fragile  works  of  art  more  than  i,Soo  years  old." — 
Translation  made  for '\'\\Y.    LITERARY    DIGEST. 


TREPASS   BY   TELEPHONE. 

THE  privileges  and  rights  among  themselves  of  the  people 
who  use  the  telephone  have  not  yet  been  well  defined  by- 
legal  decisions.  A  Massachusetts  judge  has  ruled  that  a  husband 
can  not  sue  for  trepass  a  wife  whose  malice  takes  the  form  of 
"  calling  him  up  "  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  to  express  her 
private  opinion  of  his  character,  but  he  adds  that  trespass  by  tele- 
phone is  not  only  a  possibility  but  sometimes  a  wrong  for  which 
suit  can  be  brought  and  damages  collected.  He  says,  as  quoted 
in  Telephony  (Chicago) : 

"  I  think  that  one  having  a  telephone  in  his  house  could  enjoin 
a  person  from  continuously  ringing  him  up  day  and  night  upon 
unimportant  matters  which  he  had  no  right  to  do,  to  the  loss  of 
sleep  and  rest  to  the  occupant  and  to  his  great  annoyance." 

The  journal  just  mentioned  comments  on  Hiis  as  follows: 

"As  a  specimen  of  Bostonian  English,  that  is  not  likely  to  ex- 
cite the  envy  of  other  cities,  and  it  is  just  a  bit  Rooseveltian  to 
say  that  a  person  can  be  enjoined  from  doing  what  he  has  no  light 
to  do,  but,  these  inconsequential  details  apart,  the  statement 
tends  to  support  the  hope  that  the  law  as  claimed  is  common 
sense,  formulated,  defined,  and  enforced.  Every  one  of  us  who 
works  within  hearing  distance  of  a  telephone  knows  perfectly  well 
that  trespass  can  be  committed  over  it  from  other  ends  of  innu- 
merable wires  and  by  anybody  inclined  to  that  particular  form  of 
crime. 

"  For  some  mysterious  reason  probably  connected  with  the  fact 
that  the  telephone  is  still  something  of  a  wonder  to  and  there- 
fore highly  respected  by  us  all,  there  is  a  certain  compulsion  about 
every  'call '  and  they  are  almost  invariably  'answered,'  at  whatever 
loss  of  time  or  convenience.  Thus  do  people  easily  get  into  com- 
munication with  those  whom  they  could  otherwise  approach  only 
with  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  There  really  ought  to  be  some  sort 
of  responsibility  imposed  upon  'callers'  — an  obligation  to  justify 
their  procedure  in  some  such  way  as  all  other  personal  contacts  of 
an  analogous  kind  must  be  justified — that  is,  by  friendship,  ac- 
quaintance, or  the  existence  of  such  legitimate  business  as  would 
warrant  a  like  demand  upon  the  attention  of  the  person  called. 
Of  course,  no  hard-and-fast  line  could  be  drawn  between  propriety 
and  trespass,  but  the  present  utter  lawlessness  in  the  matter  is 
already  highly  unsatisfactory  and  is  steadily  getting  more  so  as 
the  number  of  telephones  increases.  The  right  of  privacy  is  worth 
protecting." 

LEISURELY   WAR-SHIP   CONSTRUCTION    IN 

FRANCE. 

A  WAR-SHIP  that  is  out  of  date  before  she  is  finished  might 
well  have  been  left  unbuilt.  We  hear  some  complaints 
along  this  line  about  our  own  vessels,  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
French  hold  the  record  for  slowness.  Their  crack  cruiser  Renan 
will  probably  take  about  eight  years  to  build,  so  that  when  put  in 
commission  she  will  be  outclassed  by  English  ships  planned  long 
after  her  inception.  Attention  to  this  fact  was  called  in  England 
by  The  Evening  Standard  {  London),  and  the  French  journals  are 
now  sorrowfully  admitting  it.  Says  Engineering  (London.  May 
1 1)  in  an  editorial  on  the  subject : 

"This  ship  was  begun  in  1902.  and  will  not  be  actually  finished 
until  190S;  the  result  will  probably  be  that  somewhere  about  the 
beginning  of  1910  the  French  navy  will  be  augmented  by  a  vessel 
which  will  have  cost  ,£1 .480,000  sterling,  and  which  will  be  prac- 
tically old-fashioned  and  out-of-date  before  she  is  fairly  in  com- 
mission. 

"  The  price,  to  English  ideas,  certainly  seems  excessive,  to  use 
no  stronger  language,  when  we  consider  what  France  is  to  get 
for  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  .  .  .  Speaking  on  the 
subject  of  slowness  of  construction,  the  Temps  says  :  'We  should 
like  to  be  in  a  position  to  contradict  the  English  journal  (  The 
Evening  Standard),  but  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  we  build 
slowly,  too  slowly — far  more  slowly  than  should  any  Power  which 
desires  to  possess  a  real  war  fleet ;  and.  what  is  worst  of  all,  more 
slowly  than  some  other  nations  whose  resources  are  really  inferior 
to  our  own. 

"'We  build  slower  than  England,  Germany,  the   United  States, 
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or  Japan;  and  of  these  four  Powers,  two— Germany  and  Japan- 
have  naval  budgets  smaller  than  ours;  at  all  events,  up  to  the 
present  the  credits  voted  lor  new  construction  are  smaller,  from 
which  we  deduce  that  not  only  do  we  build  more  slowly,  but 
that  what  we  do 
build  costs  us 
more  money.' " 

What  are  the 
reasons  for  this 
state  of  things? 
Engineering 
goes  on  to  give 
some  of  them. 
It  says: 

"  The  French 
shipbuilding  in- 
dustry is  neither 
so  well  organ- 
ized nor  so  well 
furnished  as  is 
that  of  England, 
and  the  cause 
thereof  is  not 
far  to  seek  ;  in 
England,  at  all 
events  for  some 
considerable 
number  of  years 
now,  a  certain 
continuity  of  na- 
val policy  has 
been  followed 
by  the  respon- 
sible authorities 
of  the  nation, 
whereas  in 
France  no  man 
could  tell  what 
the  morrow 
might  bring 
forth.  .  .  .  Un- 
certainty, lack 
of  any  guaranty 
for  the  future, 
is  the  most 
deadly  of  all  dis- 
eases from  which  a  constructive  policy  can  surfer;  and  thus  it  has 
been  in  France  that,  while  other  nations  have  been  going  ahead 
with  a  certain  rhythmical  expansion,  her  progress,  such  as  it  has 
been,  has  been  by  fits  and  starts 

"Apart  from  the  industrial  question,  there  is  another,  equally 
grave,  which  vexes  the  souls  of  constructors  and  economists  in 
France ;  this  is  the  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  war-ship  construction.  It  is  bad  enough  to  work 
by  fits  and  starts,  to  have  a  hot  fit  followed  by  a  cold  one  in  voting 
credits  in  the  Chamber,  but  worst  of  all  is  it  when,  by  want  of  ordi- 
nary prudence,  ships  are  kept  waiting  after  they  are  built 

"That  'they  do  some  things  better  in  France'  we  all  cheerfully 
admit,  but  in  the  management  of  their  naval  yards  and  in  their 
shipbuilding  our  neighbors  seem  to  have  something  to  learn  from 
outside.  The  slowness  of  construction,  and  consequent  excessive 
cost,  are  by  no  means  the  fault  of  either  French  constructors,  en- 
gineers, or  workmen;  administrative  incapacity  at  the  head  of 
affairs  is  the  real  rock  upon  which  this  important  matter  splits  ; 
and  insecurity  of  credits  for  the  continuation  of  construction  has 
more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  anything  else." 


TRYING  TO  STOP  THE  GROWTH  OF  A 
NEW  LAKE. 

'T^IIE   origin   and   growth    of     the  so  called    Salton    Sea, 
•*■        formed   by  a  diversion     of    the  Colorado   River  that 

causes  it  to  empty  into  a  portion  of  the  desert  several  hun- 
dred feet  below  sea-level,  ,ue  described  by  i  contributor  to 
Engineering  Newi  (New  York,  May  10).  It  would  take 
ifty  years,  at  the  present  average  flow  of  the  river,  to  fill 
the  Salton  Basin  up  to  sea-level;  but  in  less  than  two 
years  the  new  lake  will  reach  the  Southern  Pacific  road- 
bed, and  in  three  years  more,  unless  checked,  it  would  sub- 
merge nine  stations  on  the  line.  Strenuous  efforts  are 
therefore  being  made  to  control  the  river  and  to  force  it 
to  resume  its  old  bed.  Says  the  writer: 
"  The  problems  presented  by  the  diversion  of  a  large  river 


"  Concrete  piles  of  an  unusual  form  have  recently  been  tested  in  New  York," 
says  The  Iron  Age.  "  They  are  made  by  spreading  a  layer  of  concrete  on  wire 
fabric  to  which  longitudinal  rods  are  attached  at  intervals.  The  fabric  is  im- 
mediately rolled  up  in  a  special  machine  of  simple  construction  and  the  pile  then 
laid  aside  to  harden.  It  thus  contains  in  addition  to  the  fabric  any  desired 
number  of  vertical  rods.  In  a  cross-section  of  the  pile  the  fabric  lies  spirally 
from  the  inside  to  the  exterior  of  the  concrete.  If  so  desired  any  one  of  the  rods 
may  be  made  a  hollow  tube,  thus  allowing  for  the  use  of  the  water-jet  process 
for  sinking  the  pile." 


RECONNAISSANCE    MAP   OF  THE  SALTON   SINK,  CALIFORNIA. 

(Redrawn  from  advance  sheet  of  U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  W. 
Carvel  Hall,  topographer.  Elevations  and  topography  in  Mexico 
are  approximate.) 
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in  an  alluvial  or  delta  plain  are  well  illustrated  in  the  difficulties 
now  existing  on  the  Lower  Colorado. 

"This  river  is  heavily  laden  with  fine  sediment  and  has.  during 
the  past  centuries,  built  up  an  enormous  delta  of  this  material. 
Like  other  alluvial  rivers  of  similar  nature,  its  channel  was  a 
groove  on  the  top  of  a  very  broad  ridge.  It  differs  from  other 
alluvial  streams,  however,  in  possessing,  as  a  possible  outlet,  a 
large  basin  which  is  much  below  sea-level  and  which  greatly  com- 
plicates the  problem  of  its  control. 

"  When  an  attempt  was  made  to  divert  the  waters  into  a  canal 
in  an  alluvial  bank  without  any  dam  a  great  difficulty  was  pre- 
sented in  the  fact  that  such  water  as  was  diverted  into  the  canal 
was  checked  in  its  velocity  and,  consequently,  tended  to  deposit 
its  great  load  of  sediment,  which  rapidly  filled  the  canal.  Con- 
stant effort  was  required  to  keep  this  open.  This  tendency  was 
combated  by  building  new  headings  for  the  canal  at  points  where 
a  greater  declivity  could  be  obtained  and  by  providing  a  much 
larger  and  deeper  canal  prism.  The  introduction  of  gates  into  the 
canal  also  had  a  tendency  to  check  the  velocity  of  the  water  and 
to  produce  eddies,  and  consequent  deposition  of  mud  around  the 
gates.  These  were  quickly  silted  up  and  rendered  useless.  It 
was  found  much  easier  to  maintain  a  channel  without  any  gates. 

"Finally,  a  very  large  and  deep  prism  without  gates  was  con- 
structed at  a  point  on  Mexican  soil  where  a  good  fall  could  be 
given  the  canal,  and  it  was  found  that  at  ordinary  stages  the 
scouring  effect  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  canal  open,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  sedimentation  was  thus  triumphantly  solved. 

"As  soon,  however,  as  a  rise  in  the  river  occurred,  a  new  diffi- 
culty was  presented  :  the  enormous  volume  of  water  and  the  high 
grade  produced  a  scouring  effect,  which,  in  turn,  increased  the 
volume  of  water  and  aggravated  the  conditions,  resulting  in  the 
diversion  of  the  entire  Colorado  River  to  the  Salton  Desert,  of 
which  so  much  has  recently  been  published." 

It  would  thus  seem  impossible  to  provide  a  permanent  and  safe 
diversion  from  this  river  in  an  alluvial  bank.  Owing  to  the  sedi- 
mentation at  low  water  and  the  erosion  at  high  water,  no  combina- 
tion of  conditions  can  be  safe  without  a  heading  founded  upon 
rock.  No  less  than  six  unsuccessful  attempts,  we  are  told,  have 
been  made  to  control  the  river  and  force  it  to  take  its  old  channel. 
In  the  seventh,  which  is  now  in  progress,  the  plan  is  to  make  a  head- 
ing in  rock,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  succeed.     To  quote  further: 

"Much  speculation  has  occurred  regarding  the  probable  result 
of  continued  failure  to  control  the  river.  The  accompanying  map 
shows  that  from  the  point  of  diversion,  near  Yuma,  to  the  margin 
of  Salton  Sea,  the  distance  is  about  the  same  as  that  to  the  Gulf 
of  California,  while  the  fall  is  253  feet  greater,  or  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  the  fall  through  the  old  channel  to  the  sea. 
Under  such  circumstances,  of  course,  the  river  is  cutting  rapidly, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  river  at  Yuma  is  two  or  three  feet  lower 
than  it  was  before  the  diversion.  This  progressive  deepening 
renders  the  rectification  of  the  river  more  and  more  difficult  as 
time  passes  on,  and  it  becomes  a  problem  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  predict  what  will  happen  if  control  of  the  river  be  not 
successfully  accomplished. 

"A  survey  has  been  recently  made  of  the  Salton  Basin  by  Mr. 
W.  Carvel  Hall,  a  topographer  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  and  the  results  are  shown  on  the  map.  Fifty-foot  con- 
tours were  carefully  located  for  the  area  below  sea  level,  and  the 
old  beach  line,  30  feet  above  sea-level,  was  also  located.  Mr. 
Hall  has  also  made  an  estimate  of  the  time  that  will  be  required 
to  fill  the  basin  to  various  levels  under  certain  assumptions,  which 
are  as  nearly  correct  as  existing  data  permit 

"  In  less  than  two  years,  unless  checked,  the  basin  will  be  filled 
to  an  elevation  200  feet  below  the  sea-level.  This  will  submerge 
considerable  portions  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  along  its 
latest  location.  In  live  years,  if  the  river  is  still  unchecked,  the 
basin  will  be  filled  to  an  elevation  of  150  feet  below  sea-level,  which 
will  submerge  other  portions  of  the  railroad  and  the  stations  of 
Rockwood,  Bemice,  Kstelle,  Volcano,  Frink,  Bertram,  Durmid, 
Salton,  and  Mecca.  It  would  take  about  fifty  years,  however,  for 
the  river  to  fill  the  basin  up  to  sea-level,  and  after  that  the  filling 
would  be  very  slow,  the  evaporation  probably  being  nearly  equal 
to  the  average  inflow,  at  an  elevation  of  eight  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  heavy  interest  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in  control- 
ling the  river  is  sufficient  guaranty  that  it  will  be  accomplished  at 
an  early  day." 


THE  ZODIACAL   LIGHT  AND   THE   SOLAR 

CORONA. 
1"  F  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  A.  Hausky,  whose  observations  on  the 
A  zodiacal  light  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  two  years  ago 
attracted  much  attention,  both  this  phenomenon  and  the  solar 
corona  are  of  the  nature  of  permanent  solar  auroral  displays,  being 
due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  earth's  polar  auroras— namely,  bom- 
bardment by  flying  particles  from  the  sun.  Mr.  Hausky 's  theory, 
which  is  noticed  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  March  31),  makes  use  of  the 
recent  discoveries  regarding  the  constitution  of  matter,  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  light,  etc.     Says  the  paper  just  mentioned : 

"  Hausky  thinks  that  the  zodiacal  light,  the  solar  corona,  and  the 
polar  aurora  are  all  electric  phenomena.  According  to  the  new 
theories  of  ions  and  electrons,  the  sun  is  sending  from  its  surface 
in  all  directions  very  small  particles  carrying  charges  of  negative 
electricity  ;  detached  from  the  solar  surface,  particularly  in  regions 
where  solar  activity  is  most  intense,  these  particles,  having  diame- 
ters less  than  a  micron,  are  repelled  by  the  pressure  of  the  light 
and  move  with  a  speed  of  several  thousands  of  kilometers  per  sec- 
ond. To  them  are  due  the  phenomena  of  the  corona  and  the  zodi- 
acal light;  also,  when  they  reach  the  earth,  they  produce  the  po- 
lar auroras  and  the  other  manifestations  of  terrestrial  electricity. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  solar  corona  sends  into  space  irregu- 
lar rays  which  sometimes  extend  to  a  distance  of  12  solar  radii,  as 
observed  by  Langley  in  the  eclipse  of  1878.  These  rays  show  the 
direction  of  the  jets  of  electrified  particles  which  generally  issue 
normally  to  the  solar  surface.  The  activity  of  the  sun  being  more 
intense  in  the  zones  near  its  equator,  particularly  in  the  periods  of 
spot-minima,  the  corona  has  a  greater  development  in  the  plane  of 
the  solar  equator. 

"  As  to  the  zodiacal  light,  it  is  only  a  prolongation  of  the  corona. 
The  electrified  particles  issuing  from  the  sun  do  not  proceed  in 
right  lines,  but,  under  the  action  of  a  force  apparently  of  magnetic 
origin,  they  approach  the  plane  of  the  solar  equator,  obeying  this 
force  most  when  their  speed  is  slightest.  This  tendency  is  seen  in 
the  form  of  the  corona  at  minimum  periods  which  is  like  a  lens 
much  flattened  in  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator.  During  these 
periods  the  particles  emitted  must  have  a  low  velocity.  In  any 
case  the  coronal  streamers  have  the  form  of  sprays  very  visibly 
recurved  toward  the  equator.  Receding  from  the  sun,  the  parti- 
cles lose  their  velocity,  acquire  more  and  more  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  solar  equator,  and  then  move  nearly  in  a  straight 
line.  Thus  they  give  rise  to  the  zodiacal  light,  which  extends,  in 
the  form  of  a  flattened  lens,  up  to  60  degrees  from  the  sun,  and 
becomes  in  these  regions,  tar  distant  from  that  body,  straight  and 
parallel  to  the  sun's  equatorial  plane."  —  Ti-anslation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

Several  years  ago  after  careful  investigation  it  was  reported  that  there  was 
no  danger  from  typhoid  infection  from  ice  that  had  been  stored  three  weeks. 
"But  recent  investigations  made  by  Dr.  Blumer,  of  Albany,"  says  The  Ameri- 
can Journal  oi  Nursing,  "trace  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  at  the  St.  Lawrence  State 
Hospital  to  ice  taken  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  had  been  cut  seven 
months  previous." 

"  In  a  recent  test  made  at  the  suggestion  and  expense  of  the  various  manu- 
facturers of  cartridges,"  says  Amateur  Work  (Boston,  May),  "  it  was  demon- 
strated that  cartridges  can  be  burned  in  a  fire  without  danger  to  those  standing 
near.  As  the  shell  of  the  cartridge  is  not  confined,  the  force  of  the  exploding 
powder  tears  the  shell  open  instead  of  throwing  the  bullet,  and  these  pieces  of 
light  sb^ll  will  not  produce  serious  injuries.  The  cartridges  explode  only  one  at 
a  time  instead  of  simultaneously,  so  that  it  is  a  continual  popping  instead  of  a 
large  explosion.  In  the  test,  firemen  were  able  to  work  within  20  feet  of  where 
the  cartridges  were  burning  without  danger  or  inconvenience." 

"Free  industrial  alcohol,"  says  Ores  and  Metals  (Denver,  Colo.,  April  15), 
"is  a  thing  in  which  there  is  a  community  of  interests  between  the  mines  and 
the  farms.  Denaturized  alcohol,  when  the  tax  is  removed,  will  undoubtedly 
become  the  cheapest  source  of  power  for  small,  individual  plants.  For  ex- 
plosive motors  it  will  replace  gasoline,  which  has  been  constantly  increasing  in 
price;  and  for  pumping  and  hoisting  at  isolated  mines  where  other  fuels  are  dear, 
it  will  make  possible  a  considerable  reduction  in  expense.  For  the  farmer,  the 
removal  of  the  tax  from  denaturized  alcohol  will  open  a  new  market.  It  will 
be  particularly  valuable  in  the  disposition  of  waste  products.  Not  only  will  it 
make  certain  a  profitable  sale  of  surplus  grain  and  potatoes,  but  it  will  also  give 
a  new  value  to  corn-stalks  and  sugar-beet  pulp.  It  will  give  a  cheap  fuel  for 
developing  power  for  farm  work  with  internal-combustion  engines.  At  prices 
ranging  from  fifteen  to  thirty  cents  a  gallon,  denaturized  alcohol  will  mean  a 
larger  income  for  the  farmer  and  cheaper  operation  for  the  miner." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


"THE   SAINT"   AND    THE    "INDEX." 

RELIGIOUS  Italy,  it  is  said,  is  deriving  a  veritable  flutter  of 
excitement  from  the  addition  of  Fogazzaro's  already  famous 
religious  novel,  "  II  Santo,"  to  the  "  Index  librorum  prohibitorum  " 
— an  attention  which  even  Zola  did  not  receive  until  after  the  pub- 
lication of  "  Lourdes,"  in  which,  incidentally,  he  held  the  Index  up 
to  ridicule  as  "an  old,  childish,  and  imbecile  relic  of  the  past." 
Since  its  publication,  a  few  months  ago,  "  II  Santo  "  has  been  the 
center  of  endless  discussion,  which  has  spread  far  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  Italy.  The  author,  Senator  Antonio  Fogaz-zaro,  is  named 
with  D'Annunzio  and  Carducci  as  one  of  the  three  representative 
figures  in  modern  Italian  literature.  He  is,  moreover,  a  devout 
and  loyal  Roman  Catholic;  but  he  apparently  stands  with  that  re- 
form movement  within  the  church  which  was  indicated  by  Dr. 
Briggs  in  these  pages  a  year  ago.  He  has  been  described  as  a 
"  poet  of  the  ideal  "and  "a  knight  of  the  spirit."  The  theme  of 
the  book  is  the  fate  of  a  devout  and  zealous  Catholic,  modeled 
after  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  undertakes  reform  within  the 
church  and  encounters  the  opposition  of  the  hierarchy.  The  story 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Professor  Selva,  a  scholar  and  earnest  Catholic,  desires  to  in- 
augurate a  liberal  movement  within  the  church,  a  movement  to- 
ward spiritual  religion  and  good  works,  and  away  from  arid 
dogma  and  lifeless,  mechanical  ritual.  Young  and  enthusiastic 
priests  sympathize  with  him,  and  a  group  of  reformers  is  soon 
formed.  They  decide  that,  to  succeed,  the  movement  must  de- 
velop or  enlist  "  a  saint."  A  Benedictine  father  knows  such  a 
saint,  and  high  are  the  hopes  of  the  reformers.  Unfortunately,  a 
vain,  selfish,  ambitious  foreign  priest,  who  eventually  betrays  and 
thwarts  them,  is  imprudently  made  a  member  of  the  group. 

The  "saint"  so  opportunely  found  is  Piero  Maironi,  an  ascetic 
penitent  and  mystic  who  has  forsaken  a  life  of  luxury  and  culture 
and  fashion.  He  had  been  married  a  short  time  when  his  wife 
lost  her  reason;  he  had  later  met  a  beautiful,  intellectual  young 
woman  who  was  married  and  an  unbeliever,  and  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her.  His  wife  died,  but  he  and  the  young  married  woman, 
Jeanne  Dessalle,  remained  true  to  themselves  and  parted  in  honor. 

Piero,  under  the  influence  of  his  experience,  became  an  ascetic. 
A  vision — not  the  first — determined  his  whole  future  life.  He 
must  disappear  from  the  world  and  devote  himself  to  service,  to 
charity,  to  sacrifice. 

He  takes  refuge  in  a  Benedictine  abbey,  where  he  works  as  a 
gardener.  He  is  n'either  novice  nor  lay  brother,  yet  he  does  not 
wish  to  take  vows,  thinking  himself  unworthy.  His  humility, 
sweetness,  and  goodness  are  infinite,  and  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood begin  to  regard  him  as  a  saint. 

As  his  position  is  irregular,  and  the  new  abbot  fears  complica- 
tions and  jealousies,  Piero  is  forced  to  leave  his  refuge.  This 
proves  the  beginning  of  his  martyrdom,  of  a  relentless  persecution 
on  the  part  of  bigots,  narrow,  unscrupulous  priests,  and  reaction- 
aries in  the  church. 

Before  he  leaves  the  abbey  Jeanne  Dessalle  visits  him.  She  is 
now  a  widow,  and  hopes  for  a  new  life  with  Piero.  He  no  longer 
thinks  of  terrestrial  happiness,  of  love,  of  marriage.  He  asks  her 
whether  she  is  still  an  unbeliever,  she  honestly  answers  that  she 
is,  and  he  entreats  her  to  seek  enlightenment  and  spiritual  awa- 
kening. She  must  not  try  to  see  him  again,  but  he  promises  to  call 
for  her  at  a  definite  time.  She  does  not  understand  his  meaning, 
and  leaves  him  with  hope  in  her  breast. 

He  takes  refuge  in  the  Sabine  Mountains,  and  again  his  saintli- 
ness  becomes  known  in  the  district.  He  is  believed  to  be  capable 
of  miracles;  sick  and  deformed  come  to  him  from  distant  places. 
He  is  distressed  at  this,  but  his  protests  are  not  heeded.  He 
does,  in  fact,  heal  the  sick — through  their  own  strong  faith,  as  he 
vainly  tells  them.  The  poor  peasants  worship  him  ;  students  and 
skeptics  come  to  study  his  ways,  and  finally  he  is  denounced  at 
Rome  by  plotters  and  enemies  as  a  pretender  and  blasphemer. 
Again  he  is  driven  from  his  humble  refuge. 

An  attack  of  fever  undermines  his  strength,  but  he  recovers  and 
decides  to  go  to  Rome  and  vindicate  himself  while  raising  his 
voice  against  the  evils  of  intolerance  and  fanaticism  in  the  church. 


He  believes  in  social  progress,  in  practical  Christianity,  in  honest 
and  candid  discussion  and  hold  pursuit  Oi    truth  and  knowledgl 
the  interest  of  a  living  faith.      His  reputation  grows,  but  so  docs 
the  hatred  of  him,  the  distrust  and  opposition. 

Once  in  Koine,  where  Jeanne  is  Staying  with  an  invalid  brother 
and  doing  as  he  had  instructed  her  to  do,  an  interview  with  the 
Pope  is  obtained  for  him  by  influential  friends. 

There  is  a  dramatic  visit  to  the  Vatican  at  night.  The  aged 
Tope  is  moved  by  Piero's  appeal  for  justice,  liberty,  and  progress, 
and  takes  his  side.  The  Vatican  court  is  incensed  at  this,  and 
many   intrigues,  schemes,  and  "  deals  "  with   the   Quirinal  follow. 


SENATOR    FOGAZZARO, 

A  devout  Roman  Catholic  whose  religious  novel,  "  II  Santo,"  lias 
been  relegated  to  the  famous  "  Index  of  Prohibited  Books." 

Piero  goes  to  see  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  hotly  denounces 
political  corruption  and  dishonest  bargaining  with  churchmen 
over  offices  and  spoils.  He  makes  more  enemies,  and  finally  the 
temporal  power,  deceived  as  to  his  objects  and  character,  issues 
a  decree  of  expulsion  against  him. 

Thus  driven  from  place  to  place,  he  finally  finds  shelter  with  a 
free-thinking  doctor,  one  of  his  warm  admirers.  Persecution  and 
injustice  kill  him,  and  he  dies  in  his  friend's  house.  Jeanne  is  at 
his  side,  as  are  other  faithful  adherents.  His  last  words  are 
serene,  charitable,  loyal.  He  has  no  bitterness,  no  reproach  for 
any  one.     His  message  is  one  of  purity,  faith,  all-forgiving  love. 

Jeanne  had  not  succeeded  in  overcoming  her  doubts.  She  is 
still  an  agnostic.  But  at  the  last,  when  she  hears  his  words,  he 
accomplishes  his  greatest  miracle.  Faith  comes  to  her  at  the 
supreme  moment,  and  she  kisses  the  crucifix  he  tries  to  raise 
toward  her.  He  dies  happy  and  triumphant  after  this  victory  for 
the  faith  that  has  been  so  dear  to  him. 

The  Jesuit  Civilta  Cattolica  dismisses  the  book  with  these 
words  :  "  It  is  not  the  church  that  stands  in  need  of  reforms ;  it  is 
not  her  place  to  adapt  herself  to  society  ;  rather  should  society 
subject  itself  to  the  church,  which  is  the  infallible  guardian  of  the 
truth."  Other  ultramontane  critics  find  in  it  all  manner  of  here- 
sies, such  as  Rosminian  pantheism,  the  hypercriticism  of  Loisy 
and  Harnack,  and  Tolstoy's  intellectualism.  The  author  has  sub- 
mitted without  protest  to  the  decree  of  the  Index,  thereby  showing, 
says  The  Catholic  Register  (Toronto,  Canada),  "that  the  realized 
virtues  of  life  surpass  those  fancied  for  romance."  The  same 
paper  continues : 

"  Thus  he  attained  in  another  way  the  purpose  he  had  in  writing, 
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the  putting  of  a  high  and  holy  instance  before  the  world.  For  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  moral  courage  which  this  Ital- 
ian Senator  has  shown,  so  openly  and  so  simply,  in  deference  to 
his  religious  convictions.  A  story  has  been  published  broadcast 
in  the  press  ot  this  country  that  Pope  Pius  approved  of  Senator 
Fogazzaro's  novel,  but  that  other  influences  at  the  Vatican  suc- 
ceeded in  having  it  placed  upon  the  Index.  The  Senator's  sub- 
mission shows  how  transparent  is  such  an  invention." 


THE    RELIGION    OF   A   SOCIALIST. 

HENRY  DEMAREST  LLOYD,  who  was  probably  the 
leading  Socialist  writer  of  our  day,  is  the  author  of  a  post- 
humous book  on  "  Man,  the  Social  Creator,"  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  he  agreed  with  Ingersoll  that  "  God  is  the  noblest  work 
of  man,"  and  with  Holyoake  that  "  the  piety  of  usefulness"  is  bet- 
ter than  "  the  usefulness 
of  piety."  A  peculiar  in- 
terest attaches  to  this 
book  in  that  it  seems  to 
be  shown  in  its  pages  that 
this  atheistic  position  is 
the  logical  end  of  Social- 
ism— a  fact  which,  if  true, 
is  of  no  little  importance 
in  these  days  of  Socialis- 
tic advance,  not  only  out- 
side the  church,  but  with- 
in it.  For  nineteen  hun- 
dred years,  says  Mr. 
Lloyd,  there  was  in- 
wrought in  the  race  con- 
sciousness the  conception 
of  one  humanity  and  one 
god  expressing  itself  in 
the  idea  of  the  Son  of 
conyriehted  by  j.  e.  Purdy,  iw ...■■.  God  and  the  Son  of  Man . 

the  late  henry  demarest  lloyd.  "  Another  though t  stirs  in 

In  a  posthumous  book  he  declares  that  "God       the  universal  mind.     The 

is  the  name  man  gives  his  own  future."  „  ,     -,  „     . 

Son  of    Man,    rather   in 

Heaven,  Son  of  God,  God,  Heaven,  Mediator,  the  Holy  Spirit — 
all  these  are  symbols  by  which  men  have  been  picturing  them- 
selves to  themselves."  Hitherto  they  have  seen  themselves  but 
dimly,  and  have  hardly  dared  to  believe  what  they  have  seen. 
What  they  now  see  and  believe,  he  says,  is  the  following: 

"The  words  and  deeds  attributed  to  the  gods  are  in  truth  the 
words  and  deeds  of  humanity.  They  are  the  words  and  deeds  in 
■which  mennotyet  realizing  themselves  have  tremblingly  expressed 
ideals  they  thought  too  great  to  have  been  their  own  creation. 
Men  have  been  worshiping  themselves,  and  they  are  beginning  to 
see  that  the  time  has  come  for  humanity  to  declare  itself  and  ex- 
press its  hopes  and  fears  in  terms  of  humanity.  God  is  the  name 
man  gives  his  own  future.  What  men  worship  that  they  are 
growing  toward.  Men  have  always  been  ruled  by  elective  gods. 
J  t  does  not  derogate  from  the  invisible  to  emphasize  the  visible, 
that  religion  has  always  been  a  revelation  to  man  from  man." 

The  new  theory  and  the  new  practise  which  constitute  this  re- 
ligion are  embodied  in  the  following:  "Eternal  love  is  the  love 
we  are  living — here  and  now."  The  process  by  which  they  are 
working  themselves  out  is  thus  set  forth  : 

"  l  he  spectacle  of  a  new  religion  in  the  making  we  can  see  to- 
day. In  the  cooperative  literature,  in  the  speeches  of  strike-lead- 
ers and  new  party  men,  the  lectures  of  scholars,  the  sermons  of 
the  clergy  on  the  mount,  in  the  church  and  outside,  in  the  trade- 
union  and  Socialistic  press,  in  the  magazines,  in  the  conversation 
of  all  sorts  of  men,  in  the  successful  books  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
action,  social  and  personal,  which  is  embodying  this  thought,  a 
new  theory  and  practise  of  life  are  being  worked  out  before  our 
eyes.     Any  one  in  a  few  hours  can  gather  out  of  current  discus- 


sion and  movements  of  reform  hundreds  of  illustrations  of  each 
count  in  this  enumeration.  We  live  at  the  conflux  of  two  eterni- 
ties, Carlyle  says.  This  is  as  true  of  the  thought  of  life  as  of  life 
itself,  and  mankind  has  always  been  remaking  its  theory  and  prac- 
tise of  life,  which  is  its  religion.  But  ours  is  perhaps  the  first  age 
which  had  the  self-consciousness  to  see  itself  doing  this,  and  our 
time  by  all  its  signs  manifestly  approaches  one  of  the  great  crises 
which  have  marked  off  history  into  eras.  In  the  sense  in  which 
Christianity,  tho  one,  a  variation  in  an  unceasing  evolution,  was  a 
new  religion,  may  that  also  be  said  to  be  a  new  religion  on  which 
man  is  now  brooding.  The  new  era  is  ushering  itself  in  by  a  new 
religion,  and  that  religion  is  not  merely  the  Christian  religion,  but 
an  expansion  of  it.  The  use  of  the  Christian  religion  as  the  stand- 
ard of  the  new  movement  is  not  leadership,  but  reaction,  religious 
reaction,  and  a  tactical  mistake.  It  infallibly  breeds  controver- 
sies, heresy  hunts,  trouble.  There  will  be  only  one  form  of  wor- 
ship in  the  new  religion— work  ;  but  one  form  of  prayer— aspira- 
tions. There  will  not  be  one  dividing  line— neither  of  creed, 
nationality,  property,  nor  anything  else.  Man  is  slowly  being 
revealed  to  himself.  The  word  the  world  waits  for  to-day  will 
come  from  those  who  can  disclose  to  Humanity  that  the  perfec- 
tions it  has  been  attributing  to  its  gods  are  sparks  struck  out  of 
the  goodnesses  it  feels  stirring  within  itself.  Mankind  struggling 
up  out  of  the  mud  has  not  dared  to  think  of  itself  as  the  nebulae  in 
which  is  contained  shining  star  stuff.  But  it  is  coming  to  feel 
that  it  does  not  need  to  be  divine  by  proxy  any  longer." 

In  the  struggle  for  existence,  says  the  writer, 

"the  Hebrew  ideas  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother- 
hood of  Hebrews ,  expanded  by  Jesus  to  brotherhood  of  <j//  men, 
survived  as  fittest  of  all  ancient  syntheses.  That  restatement  of 
the  same  old  principle's  which  can  bring  men  as  fellow  laborers 
under  the  same  law,  and  that  can  associate  them  as  fellow  wor- 
shipers, will  be  the  religion  of  the  coming  era.  .  .  .  The  religion 
of  the  immediate  future  is  to  be  an  industrial  religion— one  which 
will  expand  to  the  association  of  men  in  their  common  toils,  the 
sacred  law  of  brotherhood  which  they  now  obey  only  in  the 
church,  and  then  brokenly,  because,  being  infidel  to  it  outside  the 
church,  they  are  unfit  and  unable  to  live  up  to  its  fulness  within 
the  church." 

A  Poet's  Faith.— Mr.  Edwin  Markham,  writing  under  the 
caption"  What  Life  Means  to  Me,"  in  The  Cos?nopolitan  for  June, 
describes  his  progress,  through  "a  chaos  of  creeds  and  doubts," 
to  the  conviction  that  "  Humanity  is  the  core  of  religion,  the  core 
of  the  spiritual  fact."  It  was  then,  he  tells  us,  "easy  to  see  that 
Fraternity  in  action  is  the  holiest  of  all  ideas — is  the  spirit  of  all 
gospels  and  the  fulfilment  of  all  revelations."  As  a  consequence 
"the 'Hebrew  old  clothes  '  of  religion  were  carted  away  to  the 
dust-heap,  and  little  was  left  but  the  radiant  indignation  of  Isaiah 
and  the  martyr-love  of  Jesus."  He  reached  at  the  same  time  the 
knowledge  that  "genuine  Christianity  is  the  final  religion,  resting 
upon  the  impregnable  rock  of  humanitarian  principle."  To  quote 
further : 

"  I  became  a  believer  in  the  person  and  the  politics  of  Jesus. 
And  now  I  see  in  him  the  supreme  statesman  and  lawgiver  of 
nations.  His  words  are  all  in  the  logic  of  the  universe.  They 
are  the  indices  of  the  universal  wisdom  of  the  Father. 

"  My  new  convictions  swept  the  old  effigies  into  the  dust-heap  : 
but  this  did  not  deliver  me  into  a  godless  universe,  did  not  sur- 
render my  hopes  to  the  clutch  of  a  blind  Chance,  a  nameless 
Something,  forever  mumbling  Enigma.  1  still  felt  that  there  is 
One  who  watches,  One  who  sorrows  in  our  sorrows.  This  faith 
can  not  answer  all  the  wild  questions  of  the  heart,  but  it  can  do 
something  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  failure  and  the  pathetic  uncer- 
tainty of  life.  We  are  all  aware  that  there  is  something  wild  in 
the  world — glance  at  the  newspaper  with  its  catalog  of  murders, 
poverties,  and  cruel  luxuries.  Still  there  is  something  in  me  that 
makes  me  believe  that  there  is  a  purpose  striving  in  all  this  tumult 
of  nature  and  history.  .  .  .  Man  realizes  himself  only  when  he 
identifies  his  life  with  the  common  life.  There  is  no  rest  for  man 
but  in  fellowship— in  the  beautiful  concords,  sympathies,  and 
services  of  a  Comrade  Kingdom.  Jesus  saw  this,  and  came 
preaching  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  that  New  Order  wherein  men 
should  love  and  labor  and  keep  themselves 'unspotted  from  the 
world  '  " 
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CHRIST   NEITHER   A   COMMUNIST   NOR   A 
COLLECTIVISM 

1' \\K  New  Testament  has  long  furnished  material  for  exposi 
tion  by  ascetics  and  mystics.  At  the  present  moment, says 
M.  B.  Schwalm  in  the  Correspondant (Paris),  it  is  eagerly  seized 
upon  by  communists  and  socialists  as  furnishing  arguments  in 
support  of  their  views.  But  Jesus  never  taught  communism  or 
socialism,  continues  this  writer;  he  believed  in  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty and  approved  of  riches  and  the  piling  up  of  money,  so  long  as 
the  law  of  love  and  help  toward  others  was  observed.  His  found- 
ing of  a  church  and  an  apostolate  was  not  the  founding  of  a  social- 
istic community.     Thus: 

"Christ  released  his  apostles  from  all  their  duties  and  obliga- 
tions as  members  of  a  tamily,  workmen,  villagers,  and  citizens. 
He  devoted  them  to  the  work  of  preaching,  without  regard  to  any- 
thing else.  The  community  lie  founded  was  intended  to  educate 
the  Christian  and  the  apostle,  and  has  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  an  attempt  at  social  reform,  in  the  modern  sense.  The  Master 
did  not  found  a  ring,  a*  trust,  a  syndicate,  a  confederated  body  of 
Galilean  peasants,  shepherds,  fishermen,  and  artizans.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  originate  a  movement  of  opinion  which  should 
threaten  the  authorities  or  stir  up  the  people.  He  simply  trained 
his  companions  in  a  unique  way  as  messengers  sent  to  propagate 
the  good  news.  His  divine  message  never  touched  upon  things 
temporal  excepting  in  their  relation  to  things  eternal." 

Far  from  condemning  the  personal  possession  of  property  as 
the  communists  do,  Jesus  acknowledges  the  rights  of  those  who 
have,  and  even  refuses  to- arbitrate  in  a  case  of  disputed  posses- 
sion.    As  this  writer  proceeds  : 

"  There  is  not  a  single  word  in  the  Gospel  that  expresses  con- 
demnation of  the  private  possession  of  property.  You  may  take 
the  words  of  Jesus  in  any  way  you  like,  but  you  can  not  get  out  of 
them  a  command  to  impose  compulsory  communism.  All  that  he 
reserves  to  God  is  the  right  of  eminent  domain  in  the  area  of 
human  possessions,  and  the  social  duties  of  man  which  it  entails 
and  consecrates.  When  a  man  who  was  little  inclined  to  live  in  a 
community  of  goods  asked  him,  'Teacher,  bid  my  brother  divide 
the  inheritance  with  me,'  the  answer  was  made  from  a  purely 
moral  standpoint  and  contained  a  refusal  of  the  office  of  arbitra- 
tor. 'Man.  who  made  me  a  judge  or  divider  over  you?'  The 
Savior  did  not  pronounce  in  favor  either  of  collectivism  or  individ- 
ualism. He  simply  said,  'Take  heed,  and  keep  yourselves  from 
all  covetousness.'  There  is  not  a  trace  of  economic  theory  here, 
and  of  moral  theory  only  a  precept  of  justice  which  applies  with 
equal  force  under  any  social  system." 

Altho  Jesus  separated  himself  and  his  disciples  from  ordinary 
life,  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  propounding  and  propagating  a 
new  social  and  economic  system,  but  merely  that  he  might  have 
time  and  liberty  for  his  evangelical  mission  and  the  instruction  of 
the  twelve.     In  the  words  of  Mr.  Schwalm  : 

"Jesus  perfectly  understood  the  normal  exigencies  of  the  secular 
life.  He  recognized  as  quite  legitimate  the  demands  made  upon  a 
man  by  the  possession  of  riches  and  by  family  duties.  In  com- 
passion for  the  temptations  which  riches  always  bring  he  specifies 
the  conditions  on  which  the  possession  of  wealth  may  not  dis- 
qualify a  man  for  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Without 
any  parade  of  definitions,  without  topical  distinctions  or  the  for- 
mality of  a  thesis,  he  praises  rich  Zaccheus,  and  condemns  hard- 
hearted Dives.  He  decrees  heaven  to  the  wealthy  who  are  honest, 
hospitable,  and  free  from  covetousness.  He  keeps  absolutely 
aloof  from  every  economic  or  legal  problem,  and  when  he  does 
interpose  among  his  rich  compatriots,  it  is  merely  as  a  moralist, 
and  a  judge  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  can  not  be  classed  either 
with  the  conservatives  who  cherish  a  blind  veneration  for  estab- 
lished things,  or  with  the  crew  of  reformers  who  confound  the 
distinctions  between  meum  and  twtm  in  their  sentimental  Uto- 
pias. His  lofty  views  of  eternity  enabled  him  to  reconcile  in  one 
comprehensive  idea  the  justice  of  proprietary  right  and  his  own 
counsels  to  embrace  the  common  life  of  the  Gospel." —  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   REV.  W.   H.   ROBERTS, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Union  which 
formulated  the  basis  of  reunion  between  the 
Presbyterian  and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church. 


PRESBYTERIAN    UNION    ACCOMPLISHED. 

A  FTER  a  lour  years'  sini^v.li  the  reunion  <<\  the  Cumberland 
**•     Presbyterian  Church  with  th<    Presbyterian  Church  in  the 

I  mud  States  of  America  has  become  an  accomplished  fact.    By 

the  almost  simultaneous  adoption  oi  the  final  basis  of  union  by 
the  (  ieneral  Assembly  at 
I  )es  Moines,  la. ,  and  by 
the  Cumberland  Assem- 
bly at  Decatur,  III.,  a 
breach  of  nearly  ninety 
years'  duration  is  closed, 
if  not  healed.  The  (ien- 
eral Assembly  records 
only  two  votes  against 
the  union,  and  nearly 
seven  hundred  in  favor 
of  it.  In  the  Cumberland 
Assembly,  however,  the 
majority  vote  was  not  so 
overwhelming.  The  anti- 
union minority  in  the 
Cumberland  Church,  or, 
rather,  an  irreconcilable 
portion  of  that  minority, 
has  even  threatened  se- 
cession from  the  reunited 
church.  A  writer  in  The 
Cumberland  Presbyterian 
(Nashville,  Tenn.)  pleads 
with  this  minority  not  to 
stultify  the  new  union  by  a  fresh  schism.     He  says  in  part : 

"After  all,  are  not  the  points  of  difference  so  slight  that  they 
sink  into  insignificance  beside  the  points  of  agreement?  So  far  as 
the  doctrinal  contention  is  concerned,  do  you  not  see  that  it  is 
merely  a  quibble  about  words,  and  that  both  churches  are  thor- 
oughly and  forever  committed  to  a  free  gospel  and  an  unrestricted 
salvation?  The  declaratory  and  brief  statements  of  Presbyterian 
doctrine  would  be  accepted  as  authoritative  in  any  court  in  Chris- 
tendom. W7hy  should  we  hesitate  to  do  it?  Have  you  forgotten 
that 'the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life'?" 

The  consummation  of  the  union,  according  to  newspaper  ac- 
counts, was  hailed  at  Des  Moines  with  a  tremendous  outburst  of 
enthusiasm.  Dr.  William  Laurie,  of  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  and  the 
Rev.  Roger  F.  Cressey,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  the  only  anti-union- 
ists in  the  assembly,  registered  their  votes  "  for  conscience'  sake." 
Dr.  Laurie  recorded  no  specific  reason  for  his  opposition,  merely 
asserting,  "  It  is  purely  a  question  between  me  and  my  God."  Mr. 
Cressey  said,  "This  is  a  matter  of  conscience  with  me."  The 
Committee  on  Union,  having  accomplished  its  first  great  object, 
asked  to  be  continued,  feeling  that  there  was  still  work  for  it  to 
do.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  its  report,  as  published  in 
The  Evening  Post  : 

"The  Committee  places  on  record  its  gratification  over  the  in- 
creasing acknowledgment  in  all  churches,  and  especially  in  the 
churches  of  the  Presbyterian  family,  of  the  spiritual  unity  of  the 
universal  church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  obligations  of  Christian 
brotherhood.  The  historic  position  of  our  own  church  from  its 
establishment  has  been  clear  as  to  church  unity.  We  have  always 
maintained  that  the  visible  church,  which  also  is  catholic  or  uni- 
versal under  the  Gospel  (not  confined  to  one  nation,  as  before 
under  the  law),  consists  of  all  those  throughout  the  world  that 
profess  the  true  religion,  together  with  their  children;  and  is  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  house  and  family  of  God. 
Expressing  the  hope  that  there  may  be  increasing  acknowledg- 
ment by  all  Christians  of  the  true  nature  of  the  church  universal 
and  action  in  accordance  therewith,  your  Committee  respectfully 
asks  to  be  continued,  with  a  view  to  rendering  further  service  to 
the  great  Head  of  the  church,  in  the  realization  of  his  desire  for 
his  people  'that  they  all  may  be  one.'  " 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


IS   THE    RUSSIAN    REVOLUTIONARY   VOLCANO 

EXTINCT? 

THERE  are  strange  rumors  abroad  in  the  European  press, 
and  undefined  forebodings  are  expressed,  with  regard  to  the 
present  meeting  of  the  Douma  at  St.  Petersburg.  Czar  Nicholas 
is  ominously  compared  to  Louis  XVI..  and  the  dismissal  of  Witte 
to  the  dismissal  of  Neckar.  Even  the  Doumav  we  are  told,  is  no 
more  than  a  second  gathering  of  the  States-General,  without  even 
a  Mirabeau  to  control  it.  As  is  natural,  the  Vorzuoerts  (Berlin), 
edited  by  the  famous  Socialist  August  Bebel,  is  most  pronounced 
in  its  bloody  vaticinations,  and  it  absolutely  believes  that  the  taking 
of  the  Bastile  and  the  setting  up  of  the  guillotine  are  to  be  par- 
alleled in  the  next  chapter  of  Russian  history.  Mr.  Bebel  ob- 
serves : 

"  All  Europe  is  dreaming  over  a  political  idyl  for  Russia.  The 
revolution,  we  read,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  'rebels'  and 
'mutineers'  have  of  their  own  accord  decided  to  spare  the  power 
of  the  Czar  out  of 'piety  toward  God.'  They  confess  their  sins 
and  melt  into  tears  of 
contrition  and  forgive- 
ness. They  think  no 
more  of  the  benefits  of 
liberty,  and  quietly  re- 
pose under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  Imperial 
Majesty's  Cossacks. 
Hard  has  been  their 
experience  ;  they  own 
they  must  all  hang 
from  the  same  gallows, 
but  the  heart  of  the 
Little  Father  is  just. 
It  is  not  only  that  he 
grants  to  them,  out  of 
his  infinite  mercy,  a 
life-long  lot  of  toil,  but 
he  ships  these  poor 
sinners  into  distant, 
peaceful  lands,  where 
climate  and  nature 
give  them  delightful 
opportunities  of  culti- 
vating self-knowledge 
and  the  development 
of  character.  The  mer- 
cifulness   of  the  Czar 

does  not  end  here.  Making  a  distinction  between  the 'Cadets' 
[Constitutional  Democrats]  and  the  Socialists,  whom  he  banishes, 
out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  he  has  instituted  a  sort  of  par- 
liament for  the  Liberals  wherein  they  may  practise  the  art  of 
oratory.  In  the  Douma  the  Liberal  party  shall  unite  in  legislative 
marriage  with  her  autocratic  Faust,  and  as  fruit  of  this  sanctified 
union  a  new-born  Socialistic  code  shall  dazzle  the  world.  This  is 
the  dream  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  fresh  millions  are  poured  into 
Russia  to  strengthen  the  muscles  and  sinews  of  a  bankrupt  Gov- 
ernment. The  dream  of  the  bourgeoisie !  But  are  they  not 
allowing  themselves  to  be  carried  away  with  the  idyl  of  Russian 
tranquillity  and  order  a  little  prematurely?  It  is  true  that  the 
Douma  has  been  assembled,  the  elections  are  over,  and  the 
Liberals  are  preparing  to  pour  salve  into  the  revolutionary  wounds 
of  Russia.  The  Cadets,  intoxicated  with  their  victory,  refuse  to 
see  the  ocean  whose  mighty  waves  of  universal  uprising  and  pro 
test  can  not  be  kept  back,  unless  a  new  outlet  be  furnished  for  the 
sweep  of  the  revolutionary  tempest.  Can  the  father  forget  his 
cruelly  murdered  son?  Can  the  lover  forgive  the  violation  of  his 
mistress?  Can  children  forget  the  shooting  and  hanging  of  their 
parents?  Can  the  multitude  forget,  whose  hearts  have  been  man- 
gled under  the  wheels  of  the  Czar's  triumphal  chariot?  Beneath 
the  cold  gray  ashes  of  the  present  hour  do  we  not  detect  the 
sparks  which  foretell  the  flames  of  a  new  revolution?  Can  we  not 
even  now  feel  the  subterranean  shock  of  a  mighty  social  earth- 


quake?    I  ask,  therefore,  has  not  the  European  bourgeoisie  been 
a  little  premature  in  talking  of  political  tranquillity  ?  " 

The  London  Tizzies,  one  of  the  soberest  of  journals  where  Eng- 
land's interests  are  not  directly  concerned,  agrees  that  "  there  are 
not  wanting  signs  of  a  fresh  period  of  storm  and  strife  in  the 
[Russian]  Empire."  "  The  chief  features  of  the  situation  are  not 
encouraging,"  adds  the  Thunderer.  "On  the  one  hand  we  have 
the  autocrat  indulging  in  a  last  manifestation  of  autocracy  which 
his  subjects  regard  with  dismay.  ...  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  are  the  hidden  and  sinister  forces  of  the  social  revolution 
hostile  to  all  compromise." 

Mr.  J.  Novicow,  writing  in  the  Grande  Revue  (Paris),  thinks 
that  the  future  depends  on  the  Czar,  and  asks :"  Will  he  accept 
political  institutions  totally  different  from  those  which  he  has  es. 
tablished?  This  is  the  secret  of  the  future.  One  thing  only  is 
certain — that  a  general  parliamentary  government  can  alone  save 
Russia  from  anarchy."  "The  Czar  can  not  turn  back,"  says  The 
Spectator  (London)—"  to  do  that  will  be  fatal.  If  he  can  not  en- 
dure the  Douma,  he  will  find  himself  confronted  with  assemblies 
infinitely  more  dangerous,  and  may  even— which  God  forbid  ! — 
have  to  face  the  judgment  of  a  frenzied  people — the  most  ruthless 

and  unjust  of  all  tri- 
bunals "  And  The 
Outlook  (  London  ) , 
speaking  with  equal 
alarm,  declares  plain- 
ly: 

"  The  symptoms  are 
those  of  conflict  rather 
than  of  peace,  and 
while  every  friend  of 
Russia  will  hope  that 
the  future  proceedings 
of  the  Russian  Parlia- 
ment may  prove  Count 
Witte  not  to  have  been 
indispensable,  nany 
things  are  less  likely 
than  that  he  may  yet 
reappear  in  a  final  at- 
tempt to  stand  between 
reaction  and  anarchy." 


TAURIS   OR   TAURIDE    PALACE,   WHERE   THE   DOUMA   MEETS, 

With  portrait  of  Prof.  Sergei  Muromtseff,  President  of  the  Douma. 


The  Douma  can  not 
live  at  variance  with  an 
autocratic  government, 
thinks  The  Saturday 
Review  (London),  and  "  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
Douma  should  at  once  set  itself  seriously  to  the  task  of  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  good  understanding  between  the  Emperor 
and  his  people."  The  Temps  (Paris),  representing  the  ally  of 
Russia,  declares  itself  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  things  now 
a  Douma  has  actually  assembled,  and  it  has  no  fear  of  future 
violence,  for,  it  asks,  "has  not  a  revolution  actually  taken  place 
at  St.  Petersburg,  in  that  there  stands  a  national  assembly, 
wherein  the  Czar,  the  autocrat,  has  spoken  a  message  of  welcome 
and  good-will  without  the  least  trace  of  arrogance  or  bitterness?" 
The  Journal  des  Di'bais  is  less  optimistic,  and  declares  that  the 
future  of  the  Douma  is  problematical,  and  none  can  say  whether 
it  "will  bring  upon  Russia  complete  anarchy  or  prove  to  be  the 
practical  and  permanent  instrument  of  liberty." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  speaks  in  a  sanguine  tone  and  is  of 
opinion  that  even  the  bureaucracy  has  been  conquered  by  the  new 
spread  of  Liberal  ideas.  As  this  influential  North-England  jour- 
nal says : 

"There  are  some  signs  that  the  bureaucracy,  as  individuals  if 
not  as  an  institution,  has  been  affected  by  the  new  spirit.  During 
the    recent    elections   many    officials    voted   for   the   progressive 
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MRS.   PANKHURST, 

Secretary  of  the  Women's  Social  and  Political 
Union. 


MISS    KENNEY, 

In  the  uniform  she  wore  in  Manchester  jail, 
where  she  was  sent  for  making  a  disturbance  at 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  meeting. 


MISS    FANKHUKST, 

Another  prominent  woman-suffragist. 


THREE    CHAMPIONS   OF   WOMAN-SUFFRAGE    IN    ENGLAND. 


candidates,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  official,  as  such,  is 
not  inevitably  driven  to  fight  for  the  old  regime.  It  is  a  historical 
commonplace  that  all  the  revolutions  of  France  have  not  shaken 
the  bureaucracy  which  grew  up  under  Richelieu.  A  bureaucrat 
may  be  as  comfortable  in  a  democracy  as  in  an  autocracy,  often 
more  so.  It  would  therefore  perhaps  be  a  mistake  to  conclude 
that  the  Douma  has  to  tight  a  very  powerful  or  very  coherent  sys- 
tem. It  may  be  that  its  external  enemies  are  comparatively  few. 
Its  real  enemy  will  be  the  natural  temptation  to  precipitate  matters 
before  public  opinion  is  ripe — that  and  the  complexities  of  the 
very  serious  economic  problems  which  await  solution." 

But  the  Grenzboten  (Berlin),  a  magazine  of  judicious  calmness, 
speaks  of  the  political  situation  at  St.  Petersburg  as  one  of  hope- 
less confusion  and  cross-purposes.     It  declares: 

"  If  the  Douma  could  only  come  to  an  understanding  with  itself, 
restlessness  and  disorder  would  soon  be  put  an  end  to,  even  by  the 
extreme  of  both  parties.  As  it  is,  the  revolutionaries  of  various 
colors  think  it  their  interest  to  prevent  Russia  from  escaping  the 
constitutional  unrest  and  disorder,  while  the  Reactionaries  are  re- 
solved that  she  shall  have  no  other  form  of  government  excepting 
that  of  an  active  and  utterly  remorseless  absolutism.  It  is  yet  to 
be  seen  whether  Russia  will  choose  as  her  leaders  the  men  she 
needs  and  such  as  are  capable  of  leading  her  out  of  the  land  of 
autocracy  and  the  slough  of  intestine  strife  into  a  new  realm  of 
liberty  and  peace." 

The  conflict  between  the  Douma  and  Government  is  inevitable, 
says  Mr.  R.  Strebeltzoff  in  the  Nation  (Berlin),  a  political  weekly 
of  an  anti  Socialist  character,  unless  the  Czar  and  his  ministers 
change  their  present  temper  and  attitude  toward  the  new  repre- 
sentative assembly.     This  writer  remarks: 

"  Unless  the  Government  resolve  to  change  the  policy  by  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  guided,  a  bitter  struggle  will  ensue.  The 
only  way  out  of  their  dilemma  which  the  Government  can  find  will 
be  then  to  order  the  Cossacks  to  clear  the  Parliament-House. 
What  will  be  the  consequence?  The  delegates  will  go  from  house 
to  house  telling  the  people,  especially  the  peasants  who  are  build- 
ing up  the  greatest  hopes  on  the  Douma,  how  they  have  been 
treated  by  the  Government.  This  will  be  quite  enough  to  rouse  a 
storm  throughout  the  country  and  set  on  foot  a  popular  uprising 
such  as  Russia  has  never  before  seen.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  peasants  have  hitherto  only  sporadically  taken  part  in  the 
struggle  between  the  people  and  the  Government.  In  October, 
November,  and  December  of  last  year  it  was  only  the  working- 
men  and  the  townspeople  who  took  part  in  the  important  events 
of  that  struggle.     The  election  campaign  has,  however,  drawn  the 


peasants  into  the  maelstrom  of  political  conflict,  and  the  outcome 
of  the  election  shows  plainly  that  the  masses  are  standing  and  will 
continue  to  stand  on  the  side  of  the  'New  Russia.'  What  will  be 
the  next  act  in  the  national  Douma  is  therefore  not  difficult  to 
predict." — Translations  tnade for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    BRITISH    WOMAN-SUFFRAGE 
MOVEMENT. 

THE  news  flat  the  woman-suffrage  advocates  have  carried 
their  demonstrations  into  the  visitors'  gallery  of  Parliament, 
from  which  they  had  to  be  removed  by  the  police,  gives  an  idea  of 
the  earnestness  of  the  gentler  sex  in  Britain  in  their  attempts  to 
prove  their  equality  with  man.  One  woman,  seemingly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  1776,  has  refused  to  pay  her  income  tax,  claiming 
that  it  is  unjust  and  unconstitutional  to  tax  a  person  who  is  not 
represented  in  Parliament,  and  even  the  Premier,  when  confronted 
with  a  deputation  demanding  the  suffrage,  felt  constrained  to  say 
that  he  favored  the  idea.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  George  Jacob 
Holyoake.the  famous  Radical  author,  who  recently  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty-nine,  was  to  write  a  vigorous  article  for  The  Independent 
Review  (London)  ridiculing  man's  monopoly  of  the  ballot,  and 
sketching  a  plan  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  woman.  He 
admits  in  this  article  that  the  woman-suffrage  movement  is  very 
recent.  Tha  aristocracy  of  sex  was  believed  in  even  by  the  Chart- 
ists. Harriet  Martineau  and  Emily  Faithfull,  whose  ideas  influ- 
enced cabinets,  never  took  part  in  any  woman-suffrage  movement. 
He  thus  describes  the  condition  of  women  in  England  in  the  days 
of  these  two  eminent  women  : 

"At  that  time  there  was  no  Married  Women's  Property  act; 
and  the  husband  could  claim,  not  only  all  the  personal  property 
the  wife  had,  but  all  she  earned  (in  the  workshop  or  by  a  business 
of  her  own),  to  spend  in  gambling  or  drink.  A  woman  in  daily 
danger  of  her  life  from  a  brutal  husband  had  no  right  of  separa- 
tion from  him,  such  as  magistrates  now  can  grant.  Through  the 
agitation  against  these  disabilities,  it  gradually  entered  into  the 
public  mind  that  women  had  interests  of  their  own  which  needed 
parliamentary  protection.  No  wonder  it  occurred  to  women  that 
these  disabilities  might  have  been  removed,  without  so  much  sup- 
plication as  they  had  to  make,  had  they  possessed  representative 
influence  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  they  began  to  say  so, 
they  were  told  that  'they  had  better  leave  political  things  to  men, 
who  were  proverbially  indulgent  to  women.'     Women  had  tried 
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that  for  two  thousand  years;  and  very  little  they  got  by  it.  The 
overture  was  stale.  Tired  of  living  on  the  suffrage  of  men,  they 
sought  a  suffrage  of  their  own.  They  thought  as  Madame  de 
Stael  did.  when  she  told  the  First  Napoleon  that  if  women  were  to 
have  their  heads  cut  off  they  should  have  the  right  to  ask  the 
reason  why." 

The  legal  position  of  women  in  the  state  has  been  much  im- 
proved since  then.  Yet  the  prejudice  against  giving  equal  politi- 
cal rights  to  women  is  still  strong,  principally  arising  from  the 
fear  that  they  would  eclipse  men  in  the  assertion  of  their  own 
peculiar  interests.     Mr.  Holyoake  observes  : 

"  The  question  is.  How  is  the  suffrage  for  women  to  be  ob- 
tained ?  Since  that  time  women  have  been  rendered  eligible  for 
service  on  school  boards.  Yet  neither  single  nor  married  women, 
having  property  in  their  own  right,  whom  the  tax-gatherer  does 
not  neglect,  are  entitled  to  representation.  The  most  hopeless 
male  booby  in  the  borough  is  an  eligible  voter,  while  a  woman  of 
the  wealth  and  philanthropy  of  a  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  or  with  the 
capacity  tor  public  service  of  a  Harriet  Martineau  is  disqualified 
from  appearing  at  the  poll  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  their 
own  property.  The  odious  admission  of  obscure  masculine  idiots, 
and  the  insolent  exclusion  of  eminent  women  from  the  power  of 
the  poll,  may  well  excuse  those  who  make  unmeasured  or  dispro- 
portionate demands  of  amendment. 

••  it  is  not  necessary  for  women  to  challenge  the  predominance 
of  men  in  public  affairs;  they  need  only  claim  to  be  heard  in 
a  reasonable  way  whenever  their  opportunities  in  life  come  up 
for  determination.  It  will  be  time  to  set  up  an  equal  claim  with 
men  when  women  find  themselves  equal  in  qualifications,  capaci- 
ties, and  experience." 

He  suggests  a  compromise  expedient  by  which  every  thousand 
women  would  have  ten  representatives  at  the  polls.  This  would 
give  women  an  opportunity  of  being  trained  and  educated  in  poli- 
tics and  in  this  way  prepared  for  the  exercise  of  still  greater  civic 
and  political  functions.     As  he  remarks: 

"  Why  should  not  women  who  desire  the  suffrage  form  an  elec- 
toral college  in  every  borough,  and  ask  that  every  hundred  women 
members  of  the  college  should  be  legally  entitled  to  nominate  one 
of  their  order  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament  for 
their  borough?  This  would  give  every  thousand  women  ten  rep- 
resentatives at  the  polls.  In  populous  and  intelligent  boroughs, 
their  local  representatives  might  amount  to  a  hundred  or  more; 
and  candidates  would  have  to  reckon  with  them.     They  would 


become  one  of  the  electoral  forces  of  their  constituencies.  They 
would  no  longer  be  a  pariah  class,  without  recognition  or  repre- 
sentation. Members  of  these  colleges  would  acquire  experience 
in  political  affairs.  By  such  an  arrangement  no  interest  of  men 
would  be  jeopardized,  no  electoral  agents  be  perturbed,  no  dan- 
gerous control  exercised  ;  and  men  would  not  be  alarmed  lest  the 
fortunes  of  the  State  should  fall  exclusively  into  the  hands  of 
women.  But  the  political  influence  of  these  colleges  in  every  city 
and  town  would  be  greater  than  their  polling  power.  In  the 
mean  time  they  would  train  in  political  and  social  subjects  those 
who  would  inspire  confidence,  instead  of  misgivingness,  as  now, 
in  the  minds  of  the  governing  class." 


REVOLUTIONARY    AIMS   OF   THE    FRENCH 
LABOR    PARTY. 


A 


RE  we  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  ? "  asks  Albert  Livet,  in 
La  Revue  (Paris),  and  he  answers  the  question  in  the  af- 
firmative. He  says  that  the  reason  for  alarm  is  to  be  found  solely 
in  the  attitude  of  the  French  Labor  party,  of  which  he  gives  a 
brief  history  and  description  :  The  Labor  party  was  formed  some 
years  after  the  repression  of  the  Commune,  and  was  a  distinctly 
anti-parliamentary  movement.  It  gradually  adopted  the  program 
of  Karl  Marx,  professed  collectivism,  and  became  organized  into 
"syndicates  of  labor "  as  soon  as  these  were  legalized  in  18S4. 
Two  years  later  the  National  Federation  of  Syndicates  was 
formed,  as  a  class  movement  in  which  the  workingmen  should 
claim  autonomy  and,  according  to  the  Syndical  Congress  held  at 
Bordeaux  in  1888,  depend  upon  the  Massenstreik.  or  strike  univer- 
sal, as  a  means  of  asserting  their  rights.  In  1S92  were  instituted 
throughout  France  labor  exchanges,  devoted  to  the  economic 
and  incorporated  organization  of  the  French  proletariat,  with  the 
understanding  that  "  they  were  to  keep  aloof  from  and  independent 
of  all  existing  political  schools."  Mr.  E.  Pouget,  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  La  Voix  <1u  Peitplc  (Paris),  the  Labor  organ,  declares  in 
his  tract  on  "The  General  Federation  of  Labor"  that  in  the  years 
which  succeeded  1892  "the  Confederation  was  little  more  than  a 
grandiloquent  title  without  a  living  counterpart,"  and  "as  the 
politicians  could  not  grapple  with  this  organization,  they  ignored 
it,  and  gave  it  a  wide  berth,  and  the  Confederation  emerged  from 
a  condition  of  inactivity  as   it  more  and  more  developed  ideas 


teddy's  last  resolve. 
"  I  won't  share  even  the  sunlight  of  those  ancient  peoples  of  Europe." 

-Ulk  (Berlin). 


1  H  B    PARADISE    I  IF    IK  I  BDOM  , 
Gorky  and  his  Eve  expelled  from  Kden. 

—Kladdcradatsch  (Berlin). 
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which   were  frankly   revolutionary."     Mr.  Livet  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  At  the  same  time  the  party  began  to  state  more  precisely  and 
to  publish  abroad  more  widely  the  theory  and  method  of  action 
by  which  they  proposed  to  emancipate  themselves  from  submis- 
sion to  and  subjugation  by  the  powers  that  be.  The  members  of 
the  syndicates  marshalled  themselves  against  the  exploitation  of 
labor  by  employers.  They  declared  that  the  syndicates  were 
organic  units  of  a  new  social  world  ;  that  they  were  ready  to  bring 
to  perfection,  without  the  cooperation  of  any  external  power,  the 
work  of  universal  emancipation.  .  .  .  Besides  the  universal  strike, 
the  traditional  weapons  against  the  employer,  proclaimed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation,  were  boycottage,  sabotage,  and 
the  union  label.  Employers  and  tradesmen  are  boycotted  when 
they  show  themselves  obnoxious.  By  sabotage  is  meant  a  prac- 
tical application  of  the  maxim  'Little  pay.  bad  work.'  The  label 
or  union  mark  is  set  on  goods  to  recommend  them  to  laboring 
men,  or  to  indicate  that  they  have  been  manufactured  by  members 
of  a  syndicate  and  in  submission  to  its  rules." 

The  main  object  of  the  Labor  party  is,  however,  the  abolition 
of  the  employer,  and  the  establishment  of  cooperative  labor  activi- 
ties on  a  purely  collectivistic  basis.  When  employers  are  done 
away  with,  the  wealth  of  capitalists  will  be  seized  and  turned  into 
public  or  communal  property.  The  writer  thus  explains  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  May-day  demonstrations: 

"  The  first  of  May  was  not  intended  to  be  the  consummation  of 
all  things,  as  people  wrongly  supposed.  It  merely  marked  a  stage 
in  the  march  of  progress,  in  that  incessant  agitation  on  which  the 
Labor  party  is  entering.  This  agitation  is  carried  on  by  strikes, 
boycotts,  and  campaigns  of  propaganda,  phases  of  action  which 
must  precede  the  great  revolutionary  epoch  toward  which  the 
world  of  labor  is  fast  traveling.  It  is  well  known  that  the  organ- 
ized proletariat  has  made  up  its  mind  about  the  character  of  this 
revolution.  It  is  to  be  defined  as  the  abolition  of  employers,  as  a 
step  to  the  abolition  of  personal  or  corporation  capital.  This  pro- 
jected overthrow  of  the  present  social  organization  is  worthy  of 
close  study.  We  are  not  now  discussing  a  Utopian  dream  more 
or  less  realizable.  WTe  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  an  attempt 
to  realize  certain  economic  conceptions  which  hitherto  have  not 
appeared  to  be  practically  realizable.  We  have  endeavored  to  be 
absolutely  impartial  in  thus  outlining  the  program  of  the  French 
Labor  party  ;  for  the  movement  going  on  before  our  eyes,  and  the 
revolution  with  which  we  are  threatened,  ought  to  be  attentively 
studied  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  modern 
society." — Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


J.  J.  HILL'S   INVASION   OF   CANADA. 

THE  great  American  railroad  king,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  has  been 
vociferously  welcomed  at  Winnipeg, according  to  the  news- 
papers of  that  city,  as  the  projector  of  a  new  railroad  line  between 
the  capital  of  Manitoba  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  While  some 
Canadian  journals  speak  of  the  coming  of  Mr.  Hill  as  an  "inva- 
sion of  Canada,"  those  who  are  immediately  to  benefit  from  the 
scheme  think  there  is  good  reason  in  Mr.  Hill's  argument  that  in 
a  few  years  the  United  States  will  be  importing  instead  of  export- 
ing wheat  to  feed  her  then  ioo,coo,ooo  inhabitants,  and  that 
Canada  will  be  to  her  southern  neighbor  what  Egypt  was  to  Pal- 
estine in  the  days  of  the  patriarch  Jacob.  Mr.  Hill  is  reported  in 
the  Winnipeg  Tribune  to  have  said  : 

"The  possibilities  of  the  Canadian  West  are  almost  without 
limit;  and  as  the  country  makes  a  city,  Winnipeg  must  be  a  great 
city.  Transportation  is  the  great  absorbing  question  of  the  Cana- 
dian West.  The  greatness  of  the  country  has  been  proved,  its 
fertility  is  unquestioned,  and  the  obtaining  of  reasonable  transpor- 
tation facilities  to  the  markets  of  the  world  is  an  assurance  of 
prosperity,  wealth,  and  great  population  to  Western  Canada." 

Mr.  Hill  seems  only  lately  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  which 
he  expressed  in  this  speech,  says  the  Toronto  Globe,  which  com- 
ments on  it  as  follows  : 

"Not  very  many  months  ago  Mr.  Hill,  himself  a  Canadian  by 
birth  and  early  training,  was  reported  as  having  cautioned  his  fel- 


low citizens  in  the  United  States  against  too  hast)  ai  tion  in  emi 

grating  to  the  Canadian  Northwest.  .  .  .  Whatevei  the  cause  oi 
his  change  of  mind,  lie  is  now  frankly  outspoken  in  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  and  of  its  capacity  tor  affording 
abundance  of  traffic  to  maintain  three  transcontinental  railways, 
while  the  United  States  supports  nine." 

The  scheme  of  the  American  railroad  magnate  is  naturally  hi 
with  enthusiasm,  and  his  return  is  thus  spoken  of  by  The  Tribune 
as  auguring  great  tilings  for  Winnipeg  : 

"Where  he  is,  there,  it  has  come  to  be  assured,  is  Opportunity. 
"The  significance,  then,  of  the  return  of  the  expatriated  Cana- 


MR.  J.   J.    HILL. 

The  Canadians  cannot  decide  whether  his  new  railroad  from  Mani- 
toba to  the  Pacific  will  develop  Canadian  trade  or  drain  it  away. 

dian,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  experience,  mind,  and  power,  tc 
his  native  land,  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  careless  observer. 

"Mr.  Hill's  decision  to  divert  a  great  part  of  his  attention  and 
resources  from  those  Western  States— at  one  time  the  undisputed 
center  of  opportunity —to  Western  Canada  clearly  indicates  that 
that  center  has  shifted,  crossed  the  line,  and  located  at  Winnipeg." 

The  Montreal  Daily  Witness  and  the  London  (Ont.)  Advertiser 
evidently  think  that  Mr.  Hill  has  an  ax  to  grind,  and  the  former 
hints  that  his  statement  about  Western  Canada  and  its  future 
"must  be  accepted  as  a  mystification  with  something  behind  it. 
not  now  to  be  unfolded."  The  Advertiser  boldly  explains  wherein 
the  mystification  lies  in  the  following  terms  : 

"There  are  those  who  say  that  Mr.  Hill  is  trying  to  hoodwink 
the  Canadian  people, and  disarm  opposition  to  his  invasion  of  this 
country,  by  pretending  that  his  new  line  will  be  a  feeder  for  the 
Canadian  transcontinental  roads,  whereas  his  real  object  is  to 
draw  Canadian  traffic  through  his  own  railway  system  to  Ameri- 
can lake  and  tidewater  ports.  What  are  the  Canadians  going  to 
do  about  it?" 

The  Soleil  oi  Montreal,  a  French  paper,  is  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  scheme,  as  is  The  Daily  Citizen  (Ottawa),  which  says  : 

"  If  Mr.  Hill  is  to  be  believed,  his  chief  purpose  in  thus  raiding 
Canadian  territory  is  to  feed  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  It  will  occur  to  most  persons,  however,  that  by 
carrying  off  their  traffic  for  shipment  to  American  lake  and  ocean 
ports  he  will  seriously  impoverish  the  Canadian  roads,  besides 
doing  irreparable  damage  to  Fort  William,  Midland,  Depot  Har- 
bor, and  Owen  Sound,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St   John,  and  Halifax." 
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PRESIDENT   PAUL   MORTON  ON   THE   CONDI- 
TION   AND   AIMS   OF   THE   EQUITABLE. 

IN  view  of  all  that  lias  been  said  by  the  daily  press,  and  quoted 
in  our  columns,  on  the  seamy  side  of  life  insurance  in  the 
Equitable  and  other  companies,  it  is  of  interest  to  present  this 
letter  from  the  Equitable's  president,  giving  the  "other  side." 
Mr.  Morton  writes : 

Editor  of  Ike.  Literaky  Digest, 

44  East  23d  Street,  City. 

Dear  Sir:  So  much  has  been  printed  about  life  insurance  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  so  little  has  been  said  in  its  favor,  that  I 
make  bold  to  address  you  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  follow- 
ing information  : 

The  one  thing  emphasized  by  all  of  the  investigation  is  that  the 
Equitable,  like  all  of  the  large  companies,  is  solvent  beyond  ques- 
tion. 

Evils  of  management  have  been  exposed,  and  reforms  have 
been  instituted. 

The  Equitable  Society  has  had  four  different  investigations: 
One  by  the  Frick  Committee,  the  expense  of  which  was  borne 
largely  by  Mr.  Frick  personally  ;  one  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  ;  one  by  the  Legislative  or  Armstrong  Committee;  and 
the  other— the  most  thorough  and  complete  one — by  two  firms  of 
independent  auditors  (one  firm  known  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  better  known  throughout  the  British  Empire) 
employed  by  the  new  management,  and  given  every  opportunity 
to  examine  everything  about  its  affairs. 

These  two  firms  of  experts  worked  against  each  other,  but 
checked  one  another.  At  the  close  of  business  each  day  they  were 
given  absolute  possession  of  the  society's  books  and  records,  and 
they  were  constantly  at  work  far  into  the  night  for  eight  months. 
Certainly  no  other  life-insurance  company,  and  probably  no  other 
financial  institution  of  any  kind,  has  ever  been  investigated  so 
thoroughly  and  with  such  complete  absence  of  the  exertion  of  any 
influence — favorable  or  unfavorable  — to  any  one. 

This  investigation  involved  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $200,- 
000,  but  it  was  worth  all  it  cost,  for  through  it  has  been  secured  to 
the  policy-holders  and  to  the  general  public  an  accurate,  authori- 
tative, and  detailed  exhibit  of  the  society's  condition,  regarding 
which  there  is  no  possible  ground  for  misapprehension  or  doubt. 

Every  asset  claimed  by  the  society  has  been  found  by  the  ex- 
pert accountants  and  reappraised.  Every  parcel  of  real  estate  has 
been  reexamined  and  listed  at  a  figure  well  within  what  it  would 
bring  if  it  were  offered  on  the  open  market  to-morrow.  All  stocks 
and  bonds  have  been  accounted  for,  and  their  accurate  value 
ascertained.  Loans  have  been  verified;  liabilities  have  been 
measured  ;  and  nothing  has  been  overlooked  or  slighted.  Bad 
accounts  have  been  charged  off,  and  all  of  the  society's  assets  have 
been  placed  by  the  revaluation  on  a  very  conservative  basis. 

The  assets  of  the  society  on  December  31,  1905,  as  certified  to 
by  the  chartered  accountants,  were  $420,973,756.92.  The  surplus 
(which  includes  the  reserve  and  profits  for  distribution  on  deferred- 
dividend  policies  at  the  end  of  their  accumulation  periods,  the 
savings  for  distribution  on  annual-dividend  policies,  and  the  con- 
tingent reserve)  was  #68,457,190.27.  On  December  31,  1904,  the 
surplus  was  placed  at  $80,794,269.21.  Nothing  has  disappeared 
since  then,  except  overvaluation  of  securities  and  real  estate  which 
were  carried  at  a  higher  figure  than  they  could  have  commanded 
had  it  been  desired  to  dispose  of  them  quickly  in  the  open  market. 

The  apparent  shrinkage  in  surplus  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
economies  and  savings  of  the  new  administration,  which  no.v 
amount  to  more  than  $1,200,000  ayear.  On  a  four-per-cent.  basis, 
this  is  equivalent  to  an  additional  investment  of  $30,000,000.  In 
addition  to  this  more  than  $1,000, 000  has  been  saved  to  the  society 
through  the  recovery  of  money  improperly  paid  out,  or  the  dis- 
avowal of  obligations  improperly  incurred.  Suits  have  been  insti- 
tuted, or  are  being  prepared,  for  the  recovery  of  other  large 
amounts,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  increase  the  society's  rev- 
enues from  sources  which  have  not  been  as  profitable  as  they 
should  have  been. 

The  amount  of  cash  carried  by  the  society  in  banks  and  trust 
companies  has  been  reduced  from  $36,000,000  to  less  than  $10,- 
000,000.  The  difference  has  been  invested  in  real  estate  and  other 
securities  which  pay  four  per  cent,  or  more.  On  the  greatly  re- 
duced cash  balances  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  increased  one- 


half  of  one  per  cent.  These  two  items  have  increased  the  income 
of  the  society  about  $600,000  per  annum. 

Other  reforms  and  economies  will  be  effected  in  line  with  the 
policy  of  the  new  management  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
chartered  accountants  and  other  experts  as  to  the  methods  of 
handling  the  society's  business.  Buildings  which  have  not 
brought  in  a  profitable  return  on  a  fair  valuation  are  being  sold  or 
leased  for  long  terms  so  that  they  will  earn  four  per  cent,  and 
more.  For  example,  the  St.  Louis  property,  which  in  the  last 
ten  years  has  averaged  but  $22,000  per  year,  is  now  leased  for 
ninety-nine  years  on  a  basis  that  pays  over  double  that  amount. 

A  lamentable  fact  connected  with  the  investigations  is  that  while 
they  amply  demonstrated  the  great  strength  and  absolute  solvency 
of  the  prominent  companies,  they  forced  those  who  could  least 
afford  it  to  bear  the  burden.  Our  records  show  that  through  a 
groundless  fear  that  maturing  contracts  might  not  be  fulfilled, 
more  than  27,000  policies  for  $1,000  or  less  were  allowed  to  lapse, 
while  only  one  policy  for  $250,000  was  surrendered.  This  latter 
policy  has  since  been  restored,  with  many  of  the  small  ones,  but 
numbers  of  those  who  gave  up  their  policies  are  not  now;  insura- 
ble, while  many  have  died  during  the  year  leaving  their  families 
destitute  or  nearly  so,  as  is  proved  by  the  letters  we  have  received. 
This  condition  resulted  from  misapprehension,  and,  with  some 
newspapers,  from  misrepresentation  of  the  real  facts.  This  is  a 
point  which  should  be  seriously  considered  by  those  who  in  any 
way  shape  public  opinion  and  sentiment.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  good  newspapers  of  the  country  owe  it  to  themselves  and 
to  their  readers  to  reassure  the  public,  and  to  point  out  the  bene- 
fits of  life  insurance  whenever  the  subject  presents  itself. 

Some  newspapers  have  criticized  me  for  objecting  before  the 
New  York  Legislature  to  a  few  of  the  new  laws  proposed  by  the 
Armstrong  Committee.  In  justice  to  the  policy-holders,  to  the 
Committee,  and  to  myself,  no  other  course  was  open  to  me.  It  is 
some  satisfaction  to  say  that  we  assisted  that  Committee  in  its 
investigations  in  every  way  that  we  possibly  could,  and  while  giv- 
ing to  that  Committee  full  credit  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  inves- 
tigation and  the  honesty  of  its  conclusions,  we  believed  and  still 
believe  that  some  of  the  laws  which  it  proposed,  and  which  have 
since  been  enacted,  would  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  present 
policy-holders  by  decreasing  the  return  of  the  unused  portion  of 
their  premiums,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  their  insurance,  and 
to  those  who  should  be  insured  in  justice  to  their  families.  Should 
this  fear  be  realized,  the  policy-holders  would  be  in  a  position  to 
justly  criticize  us  in  a  few  years,  had  we  remained  silent,  for  neg- 
lecting to  protect  their  interests.  We  probably  will  experience  seri- 
ous difficulty  in  operating  under  some  of  the  new  laws,  but  they  will 
be  complied  with  in  letter  and  spirit.  If  the  results  prove  that  parts 
of  the  new  laws  are  unwise,  they  will  undoubtedly  be  corrected. 

Several  provisions  of  the  new  legislation  are  exactly  in  line  with 
the  policy  that  was  laid  down  by  the  new  management  of  this 
society  last  summer,  and  which  will  be  adhered  to  in  the  future, 
whether  demanded  by  law  or  not. 

I  believe  in  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  publicity.  The  pol- 
icy-holders in  particular  and  the  public  in  general  are  entitled  to 
know  how  funds  are  being  invested  and  guarded  ;  what  the  earn- 
ings are  ;  what  salaries  are  paid ;  and  every  other  feature  of  inter- 
est about  the  society's  affairs.  To  this  end  the  books  will  be 
audited  every  year  by  independent  accountants,  so  that  the  exact 
condition  of  the  society  will  be  made  known  by  unbiased  experts. 

The  Equitable  will  not  make  contributions  to  political  cam- 
paigns nor  for  any  other  purpose.  I  do  not  believe  the  funds  of 
the  society  can  rightfully  be  used  in  any  such  way,  even  tho  the 
purpose  be  far  removed  from  politics  and  entirely  worthy  in  itself. 
Political  contributions  made  by  this  society  were  generally  made 
from  a  loan  carried  by  the  previous  officers  of  the  society  with  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Company.  This  loan,  which  amounted  to  $685.- 
000,  was  repudiated  as  soon  as  it  was  called  to  my  attention,  as  I 
found  it  had  been  contracted  without  any  authority  from  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  it  was  soon  after  paid  by  persons  whose  identity 
was  not  disclosed  to  me. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  lobbying,  or  to  the  payment  of 
anything  which  has  about  it  so  much  as  a  suspicion  of  blackmail. 
The  policy-holders,  who  constitute  the  society,  will  be  relied  on 
to  oppose  with  their  personal  influence  legislation  that  is  calculated 
to  increase  the  cost  of  their  insurance  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
management.     The   society  will  call   their  attention  to  measures 

(Continued  on  page  846.) 
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To 

Help  You 

Build  Your  Home 

Get  "Sargent's  Book  of  Designs" 
before  you  select  the  hardware  trim- 
mings   for    your   home.       With    its 
assistance    you   will  be  able  to  select 
hardware    that    is  in  perfect   harmony 
with  any  style  of  architecture  or  interior 
finish.      If  you  wish  different  designs  to 
match  the  decorative  schemes  of  different 
apartments,    this    book    will    make    their 
selection  a  pleasurable  certainty. 

SARGENT'S 

Artistic  Hardware 

combines  character  with  utility  and  dura 
bility.       Its   specification    always    insures 
lifelong. satisfaction. 

The  Easy  Spring  Principle  of  Sargent's 
Locks  reduces  friction,  saves  wear,  and 
prolongs  the  life  of  the  lock. 

Our  Book  of  Designs  will  be  of  real  value 
to  you.  Fifty-eight  beautiful  half-tone  re- 
productions of  artistic  designs,  with  valu- 
able suggestions  to  home  builders.  Sent 
free  on  application. 

SARGENT  S  CO.. 

160  LEONARD  STREET. 

NEW  YORK. 
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THE  NEW  $500 

VERTEGRAND 


^> 


s\C 


is  an  inspiration  of  genius.  Its  introduction  has  revolutionized 
the  whole  piano  trade  and  its  triumphs  are  overwhelming. 
In  the  first  place,  it  presents  an  attainment  for  which  all  other 
manufacturers  have  vainly  striven  —  a  piano  upright  in  form 
with  a  grand'like  tone.  Besides,  its  price  of  $500  has  estat> 
lished  a  standard  that  has  forced  makes  of  uncertain  merit  in 
the  class  where  they  belong,  thus  eliminating  the  unreasonable 
prices  asked  for  them.  This  happy  combination  of  merit 
and  price  has  made  the  Vertegrand  the  shrine  of  worship 
for  the  legion  of  musiolovers  of  refinement,  culture,  and 
judgment  whose  limited  means  have  heretofore  prevented 
the  gratification  of  their  desires.  The  musical  value  of  this 
marvelous  little  instrument  is  the  more  emphasized  when 
compared  with  the  multitude  of  socalled  small  grand  pianos 
wherein  tone  is  sacrificed  for  size.     Hear  it  and  be  convinced. 

This  piano  may  be  obtained  from  any  authorized 
Steinway  dealer  with  cost  of  transportation  added. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  the  Little  Booklet  entitled  "The  Triumph  of  the  Vertegrand  '  sent 
upon  request  mentioning  this  magazine. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway  Hall,  107-109  East  14th  Street 
NEW   YORK 
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TEA 


DRINK  TEA-  AND  YOUR  SYSTEM  WILL 
GRADUALLY  BE  POISONED  BY  TANNIC  AC1D- 
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COFFEE      J 

DRINK  COFFEE-    AND  YOU  WILL 
BECOME   A  NERVOUS   WRECK- 


COCOA 


DRINK   COCOA 
FOR  BREAKFAST,  LUNCH 
AND   SUPPER 
AND  YOU  WILL  ENJOY  PERFECT  HEALTH- 
COCOA  IS  A  BUILDER  OF  STRENGTH  &  VITALITY. 


OF  COURSE 
ITS 


IT  IS  THE  PUREST  &  BEST. 


YOU  WANT. 


ALL    GROCERS. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

Who  are  the  great  artists  of  the  world? 

Under  whose  direction  their  genius  was  developed? 

When  they  lived,  in  what  cities  and  who  were  their  friends  ? 

What  are  the  distinguishing  points  of  their  work? 

By  whom  the  work  of  each  has  been  most  closely  analyzed  ? 

Where  the  masterpieces  of  each  may  be  seen  ? 

All  these  and  many  other  details   are  made  clear  from 
month  to  month  in 

A  monthly  publication,  each  issue  of  which  deals  with 
the  life  and  work  of  a  master  in  painting  or  sculpture. 
Beside  the  reproduction  on  heavy  plate  paper,  suitable  for 
framing,  of  at  least  ten  of  the  strongest  examples  of  the 
work  under  consideration,  there  is  a  complete  review  of  the 
technique,  ambitions  and  achievements  of  the  artist.  The 
treatment  is  delightful  to  both  artists  and  laymen,  and  of 
permanent  value  for  ready  reference.    . 

A  Subscription  for  one  yea.r  costs  but  $1.50. 

Your  persorvaJ  check    will   bring  the   current 

issue  by  return  of  ma.il 

BATES     AND    GUILD     COMPANY 

Publishers 
44  CHAVNCY  STREET.    BOSTON,  MASS. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Ways  to 
Make  Money 

There  is  one  way  in 
which  you — man  or 
woman,  old  or  young — 
can  make  money  in  your 
own  town  and  around  it. 
You  can  build  up  a  good 
business  with  a  perma- 
nent income  for  yourself, 
to  help  out  the  family 
or  even  to  support  it,  to 
educate  yourself —  what 
purpose  you  will. 

No  matter  how  small 
your  town  may  be,  or 
how  large,  you  can  make 
money  renewing  sub- 
scriptions and  making 
new  friends  for  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal 
and  The  Saturday 
Evening   Post. 

The  work  is  light,  out-of-doors, 
pleasant  and  profitable.  It  pays 
liberallv  in  commissions  on  all  busi- 
ness,  old  and  new,  and  large  prizes 
for  all  classes  of  salesmen  and  sales- 
women add  special  rewards  to  prof- 
itable employment. 

This  work  is  honored  by  every 
one  vou  approach,  for  the  magazines 
command  universal  respect  and  pop- 
ularity. You  can  if  you  wish  and 
will  make  yearly  customers  and 
build  up  a  permanent  business. 

Write  if  you  wish  to  make  money 
easily,  surely  and  largely. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
3082-E  Cherry  S'.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rife  Hydraulic 
Ram 


( Pumps  Water  by  Water  Power) 
Town  Water  Works 
Railroad  Tanks  Irrigation 

Country  Homes  Greenhouses 

I\'o  Attention— No  Expense — Runs  Continuously 

Operates  under  1 8  inches  to  50  leet  (all.     Elevates  water 

30  (eet  each  foot   of  fall.     5000  in  successful    operation. 

Sold  on  30  days  trial.      Catalog  and  estimate  free. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  COMPANY 
2004  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York 
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that  are  likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  their 
interests,  but  under  no  circumstances  will  it 
be  a  party  to  any  corrupt  or  underhanded 
methods  to  either  prevent  or  secure  legisla- 
tion. Representatives  of  the  press  at  the 
various  State  capitals  can  generally  distin- 
guish "  strike  "  legislation  from  the  real  arti- 
cle, and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  to  discourage  it  more  vigor- 
ously than  through  any  other  agency. 

We  do  not  believe  in  securing  new  busi- 
ness at  the  expense  of  the  old  policy-holders, 
nor  do  we  believe  in  writing  business  in  any 
part  of  the  world  where  it  can  not  be  han- 
dled within  the  loading  for  expenses.  The 
society  has  already  ceased  writing  new  bus- 
iness in  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Austria  -  Hungary,  Australia,  and 
Venezuela;  and  wherever  it  is  found  that 
business  in  any  other  foreign  country  is  be- 
ing done  without  profit  or  at  the  expense  of 
American  policy-holders  it  will  be  aban- 
doned. That  the  Equitable  and  the  other 
large  American  life-insurance  companies 
have  built  up  an  extensive  business  in  other 
countries  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  rates 
are  lower  on  the  average  than  those  charged 
by  the  foreign  companies,  but  the  expense 
of  securing  and  retaining  this  business  has 
in  many  cases  proved  excessive. 

The  society  is  not  being  conducted  as  an 
adjunct  to  any  bank  or  trust  company,  nor 
will  it  be  managed  with  any  other  than  a 
rigid  appreciation  of  the  sacred  character  of 
its  trust  funds.  Its  funds  will  be  invested 
solely  with  the  view  to  securing  the  safest 
and  best  returns  for  the  policy-holders, 
whose  interests  are  paramount.  The  policy- 
holders select  a  majority  of  the  directors  of 
the  society,  and  all  of  the  new  members  of 
the  board  are  policy-holders. 

Extravagances  have  been  cut  off  ;  waste 
is  being  eliminated,  and  the  house-cleaning 
will  be  complete.  We  are  making  no  prom- 
ises to  policy-holders  beyond  an  economi- 
cal and  efficient  administration,  but  we  are 
constantly  doing  things  in  their  interest. 
Other  radical  economies  of  management  be- 
sides those  referred  to  will  be  put  into  effect 
under  plans  now  being  worked  out,  and  the 
results  can  not  fail  to  increase  returns  to 
policy-holders.  Increase  in  dividends  will 
not  come  immediately,  because  of  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  the  past  year,  and 
it  may  possibly  be  still  further  delayed  by  a 
burden  of  litigation  resulting  from  new  laws, 
but  it  will  come,  and  it  will  be  substantial. 

Through  all  of  the  stress  and  storm  of  last 
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A  PERFECT  SMOKE 

Fragrant,  mild,  delicious — so saya  the 
connoisseur  of 

French's  Mixture 

A  wonderful  blend  of  North  I  i 

In;i  golden  leaf,  whose  high  natural 
.1,  ■  ima  and  exqui  ute  fi  agi  ance  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  Piedmonl  section  where 
it  ia  growa  The  leaf  ia  carefully 
selected  and  blended  by  expertsaftei 

1 :  i  tioi  uughly  matured  and  i  ipened 

mellow  as  a  rare  old  w  hiskey. 
Made   neai l\    altogether   by   hand   ra 
tin-  nhl  fashioned  waj       Purest  and 
highest  grade  smoking  tobacco  raanu- 
.1     Tins  t.s  what  makes  it 
'*  The    Aristocrat    of 
Smoking  Tobacco" 
N<-\cr  bttei  t  hi*  tongne— It  Is  nil' 
adulterated.    Noi  sold  by  dealers,  but 
direct  to  smokei  a  m  pei  feci  condition. 
KHFNCII   TOBACCO  COMPANY 
Dept.  KM  BtatesviUe,  N.C. 


A  Free  Course 
in  Practical 
Salesmanship 

IN  these  times  of  Veen  business  rivalry,  the  ser- 
vices of  the  trained  salesman  command  a 
high  premium. 

The  Oliver  Sales  Organization  is  the  finest  body 
of  trained  salesmen  in  the  world.  It  is  composed 
of  picked  men,  and  is  under  the  guidance  of  sales 
experts. 

In  less  than  ten  years  it  has  placed  the  Oliver 
Typewriter  where  it  belongs— in  a  position  of  abso- 
lute leadership. 

Its  aggregate  earn- 
ings are  enormous, 
and  the  individual  av- 
erage is  high. 

Its  organization  is 
drilled  like  an  army. 
It  affords  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation in  actual  sales- 
manship, and  increas- 
es individual  earning 
power  by  systematic 
development  of  natu- 
ral talents. 

Men  whohad  missed 
their  calling  and  made  dismal  failures  in  the  over- 
crowded professions  have  been  developed  in  the 
Oliver  School  of  Practical  Salesmanship  into  phe> 
nomenal  successes. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  puts  the  salesman  In 
touch  with  the  human  dynamos  who  furnish  tfle 
brain  power  of  the  commercial  world. 

Because  every  business  executive  is  interested 
in  the  very  things  the  Oliver  stands  for — economy 
of  time  and  money— increase  in  efficiency  of  Cor' 
respondence  and  Accounting  Departments. 

in. 


QUIVER 


"Typewri't&r 


The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

is  simple  in  principle,  compactly  built,  durable  in 
construction,  and  its  touch  is  beautifully  elastic  and 
most  responsive. 

The  Oliver,  by  its  responsiveness  to  all  de- 
mands, gains  and  holds  an  ever  widening  circle  oi 
enthusiastic  admirers. 

If  you  wish  to  learn  actual  salesmanship  and 
become  a  member  of  the  Oliver  Organization,  send 
in  your  application  immediately. 

You  can  take  up  this  work  in  spare  time,  or  give 
us  your  entire  time,  just  as  you  prefer. 

Whether  you  earn  $300  a  year,  or  twelve  times 
S300  a  year,  depends  entirely  upon  yourself 

We  offer  to  properly  qualified  applicants  the 
opportunity  to  earn  handsome  salaries  and  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  Salesmanship  that  will  prove  of 
inestimable  value. 

The  way  is  open  to  a  successful  business  career. 
Write  quickly. 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

130  /Vabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Vn  Want  I.ncal  Agents  in  United  States  and  Canada. 
Principal  Foreign  Office — 75  Queen  Victoria  btreet,  London. 


CLIP 

Holds  firmly  to- 
gether letters,  checks 
or  papers  of  any  kind 
without  mutilation. 
Indestructible,  being 
nickel-plated,  will 
not  tarnish.  Sold  in 
boxes  of  100. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  send 
for  free  sample  envelope. 

Consolidated  Snfety  I»ln  Co, 

131  t  arruinl  Street,         HI, 1. ,11. 11.  Id,  N.J, 


IF  YOU   ARE  A  WRITER 

We  can  Bid  vou  to  fin.l  a  market  for  anything  you  write. 
MSN.  M  «  <  lOSSKI  I-LY  IM.AC'KIl, 

Criticised,  Revised,  Typewritten. 

References:    Edwin  Markham,    M 11  run  ret    K     Sangster 
anil  others.     Established  1W0.     Send  for  leaflet  L. 

UNITED  LITERARY  PRESS  gNftSfi. 
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year  the  Equitable's  payments  to  benetiii.  - 
ries  and  policy-holders  amounted  to $41,159,- 
574.49,  an  average  of  more  than  $135,000  for 
every  working  clay.  In  dividends  to  policy- 
holders the  Equitable  paid  out $6,709,002.95, 
which  is  a  greater  amount  than  has  ever 
been  distributed  in  dividends  in  any  year  by 
any  life-insurance  company  in  the  world. 

The  newspapers  have  said  so  much  about 
the  evils  ami  mismanagement  of  the  past 
that  it  seems  to  me  they  can  well  afford  to 
now  call  attention  to  the  fact,  when  the  sub- 
ject is  up  for  editorial  discussion,  that  the 
investigations  of  the  past  year  have  made 
life  insurance  a  more  valuable  asset  than  it 
has  ever  been. 

First  of  all,  it  will  continue  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  new  management  of  the  Equitable 
to  secure  the  best  results  for  its  policy- 
holders. Beyond  that,  let  me  repeat  the 
principle  which  I  laid  down  last  fall,  long 
before  it  was  proposed  to  put  a  limitation  on 
new  business  by  law  :  "  There  will  be  no 
effort  by  the  new  administration  to  have  the 
biggest  company  in  the  world.  The  effort 
will  be  to  make  it  the  best  and  safest." 

Now  that  the  reform  measures  recom- 
mended by  the  Armstrong  Committee  and 
its  able  counsel  have  been  enacted  into  laws, 
and  the  reforms  must  be  instituted  and  car- 
ried out,  can  you  not,  with  satisfaction  to 
yourself  and  benefit  to  your  community, 
consistently  advocate  life  insurance  in  com- 
panies whose  management  meets  with  your 
approval? 

So  much  has  been  said  about  life  insurance 
generally  that  was  true,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  so  much  that  has  little  or  no  basis  in 
fact,  that  this  letter  is  sent  to  you  so  that 
you  may  have  a  definite  and  authoritative 
statement  as  to  the  exact  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  Equitable,  and  the  policy  which  will 
be  pursued  by  the  new  management.  This 
letter  is  written  without  any  idea  of  securing 
its  publicity,  but  you  are  at  liberty  to  make 
such  use  of  it  as  you  see  fit. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  Morton. 

May  11,  1906. 


A  flood  Fish-Line,  Too. — "Now,  boys,  what  is 
the  axis  of  the  earth?  " 

"The  axis  of  the  earth,"  said  Johnny,  "is  an  im- 
aginary line  which  passes  from  one  pole  to  another, 
and  on  it  the  earth  revolves." 

"Very  good,  Johnny,"  said  the  teacher.     "Could 
you  hang  clothes  on  that  line?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Oh,  indeed;  and  what  sort  of  clothes,  may  I 
ask?" 

"Imaginary  clothes,  sir." — London  Daily  News. 
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GEM 

NAIL 
CLIPPERS 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Has  maintained  its 
reputation  for  qual- 
ity.      Made   by   the 
originators.    Lasting 
lor  vears,  thus  defying  competition. 

Trims,  Files,  cleans   and   removes 
hangnails.    Price  25c.  by  mail. 

Sold   everywhere.      Sterling   silver 
handle,  price  $1.00. 

COOK    CO. 


91    Main    St..   Ansonia,   Conn. 


' 


Eight  Hours  of  Comfort 

on  an  Ostermoor  makes  you  ready  for  the  tin' 
work  when  the  clock  strikes  seven.     Then 

.ill  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  re- 
freshing sleep  which  healthful  comfort  brings 

.111. 1     the     restless    scmi-uni  onsc  inuau",  ■,     that 

mea  from  sleeping  on  a  saggy,  lumpy,  bumpy 
li  iir  mattress.    The  Ostermoor  Mattress  consists  oi  elastic  layers  oi  pure,  soft 
Ostermoor  sheets.  They  are  laid  by  an  Ostermoor  han-i  within  the  O  termooi  lick — 
that  is,  they  are  built,  not  stuffed  like  the  unsanitary,  germ-breeding  hair  mattri  is.    The 

Ostermoor  Mattress  $15. 

will  never  lose  its  shape,  never  sag:,  and  never  lose  its  "spring."     An  occasional  sun  bath  will 
keep  it  sweet  anil   fresh. 

30  Nijrhts'  Free  Trial.    You  may  sleep  on  an  Ostermoor  for  a  month  and,  if  not  thor- 
oughly satislied,  have    your    money    back  without  question.     We    have    a    beautifully  illustrated 
volume  of  142  liases,   treating-  of  s'eefi,  how  insomnia  can  !»■  cured.  Ostermoor 
Ostermoor  boat  cushions,  etc.    The  tick  can  be  easily  taken  off  and  washed  when  desired. 

Write   for  Our  Free  Book,  "The  Test  of  Time' 

We   Sell   By  Mail,  or  Through  2,000  Ostermoor  Dealers 

Exclusive  Ostermoor  agencies  every?uhere—th;\t  is  our  aim;  the  highest  grade  merchant  in 
every  place.    The  Ostermoor  dealer  in  your  vicinity— ha  sure  to  ask  us  who  he  is— will  show 
you  a  mattress  with  the  "Ostermoor"  mute  rin-t  tri'i'-'it  trk  sewn  on  the  end.     Mattress 
shipped,  express  paid  by  us,  same  day  check  is  received,  if  you  order  of  us  by  mail. 

OSTERMOOR  & 

H"  Elizabeth  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Canadian  Agency: 

The  Ideal  Bedding  Co., 

Ltd..  Montreal. 


2  ft.  6  in.  wide.  $8.35 

3  ft.  wide,     -    10.00 

3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  11.70 

4  ft.  wide,     -    13.35 
4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  15.00 


THE  Peck-Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace  will  save  you  the  money  wasted  and  lost  in  the 
*■     smoke  and  gases  which  escape  up  and  out  your  chimney  from  that  old  Overfeed  furnace. 
It  will  extract  more  heat  from  a  ton  of  the  cheapest  grade  coal  than  you  have  ever  obtained  from  a  ton  of 
the  highest  grade.    Satisfied  users  from  all  sections  give  voluntary  testimony  that  the 

Peck- Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace 
Saves  1-2  to  2-3  on  Coal  Bills 

Several  months  ago  we  published  a  letter  from  Mr.  Howard  Shordon, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  telling  his  experience.  A  gentleman  from  Virginia 
recently  wrote  Mr.  Shordon,  asking  further  information.  Extracts 
from  his  reply  follow: 

"In  reply  would  state  that  I  am  pleased  with  the  Peek-Williamson 
Underfeed  Furnace  and  consider  it  the  most  economical  furnace  on  the 
market.  Prices  of  coal  in  this  city  are  as  follows  :  Anthracite  $8.00,  Soft 
Lump  $5.50,  and  West  Vir£in:.a  Slack  $2.25  per  ton.  I  used  less  than  ten 
tons  of  the  West  Virginia  wlaek  to  heat  my  eight-room  house  last  winter 
—heating  my  kitchen  with  the  Furnace  and  using  gasoline  for  cookim 
purposes,  making  my  entire  fuel  bill  for  the  Winter  $22.50  for  coal  and  $5.10 
for  gasoline. 

"  Last  year  we  used  a  base-burner  stove  and  burned  wood  in  the  kitchen, 
and  our  fuel  bill  was  $32.00  for  coal  and  $15.00  for  wood,  making  $47.00  for 
fuel  and  only  heating  three  rooms.  " 

Note  tt  ■  living  In  many  cities  slack  coal  is  much  cheaper  than  it  is 
in  Mr.  Shordon's  home,  and  of  course  in  such  cases  the  saving  would  be 
much  greater.    We've  literally  hundreds  of  such  letters. 

Let  us  send  you  an  illustrated  Underfeed  booklet,  giving  full  de- 
scription of  furnace  and  crowded  with  fac-simile  testimonials  of 
satisfied  users.  Heating  plans  and  services  of  our  Engineering  De- 
partment are  at  your  command— absolutely  FREE.  Write  to-day 
and  please  give  name  of  local  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 

THE  PECKW1LLIAMS0N  CO.,  304  West  Fifth  St.,  Cinninnati,  0. 
Dealers  are  invited  to  write  for  our  very  attractive  proposition. 


TABULATED  DIGEST   OF  DIVORCE  LAWS 

A  folding  chart  showing  in  tabulated  form  the  di- 
vorce laws  of  every  State  in  the  United  States.  Bv 
HufiO  Hirsh.  Cloth  cover,  S1.50.  FUNK  &  WAG- 
NALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York. 


ROYALTY    PAID 

ON 
SONG- POEMS 


I  and  Musical  Compositions.    We 
arrange  and  popularize.  Address 

PIONEEh  MUSIC  PUB.  CO.,  (Inc.) 
1 343  Manhattan  Bide  .  Chicago,  111. 


The  Celebrated  Furman  Boilers 


As  an  Investment,  Furman  Boilers  return  large  Dividends 

in  improved  Health,  increased  Comfort  and  Fuel  Saved. 

Selling  Agents  : 

E.  S.  DEAN,  Bloom ington,  111.  E.  K.  BARR,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Valuable  Catalogue  and  Booklet  "  Warmth  "  mailed 
tree.     Address 

THE  HERENDEEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

6  Ca.stle  Street,  Geneva.,  N.  f . 
New  York  Office  and  Show  Boom.  296  Pearl  St. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Just  Published 

THE  GREAT  SOUTHERN  NOVEL 

The  "Bishop"  of  Cottontown 

By  JOHN  TROTWOOD  MOORE 

Author  of  "  A  Summer  Hymnal,"  "  Songs  and  Stories  from  Tennessee,"  etc. 
A  magnificent,  once  in  a  lifetime  story  of  love  and  passion.  The  quaint,  knightly  old  "  Bishop  " 
appears  in  many  thrilling  adventures.  One,  a  grand  pacing  race,  is  described  so  vividly  that  you 
can  almost  hear  the  horses'  hoof-beats.  The  publishers,  to  give  all  a  taste  of  the  matchless  story, 
have  bound  this  racing  chapter  separately,  and  will  send  it  free  to  all  who  write  for  it.  The 
book,  handsomely  illustrated,  is  ready  at  your  bookseller's.     Price,   $1.50. 


THE  SKULL  TOAST  BOOK 

Compiled  and  illustrated  by 

Clare  Victor  Dwiggins 

]  00  pages  of  Toasts,  with  new  and  inimitable  illustra- 
tions in  "  Dwig's"  happiest  vein. 

Cut  out  in  the  shape  of  a  skull  and  printed  on  bone 
color  paper. 

Price,  Cloth,   60  cents.  Leather,  $1.00. 


THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  THE  EGG 

Written  and  illustrated  by 

Clare  Victor  Dwiggins 

Rhymes  and  sketches,  funny  and  fantastic,  about  eggs. 

Printed  on  yolk  yellow  paper,  scrambled  egg  finish. 
Cut  out  in  egg  shape. 

Price,  Paper,  25  cents  ;  Cloth,  60  cents ;  Leather, 
pyrographic,  $1.00. 


FOR   SALE  IN  ALL  BOOK  STORES 
Send  for  Circulars  and  Additional  List  of  New  Books 

The  John   C.   Winston   Company,  Philadelphia 


Catalogue  29  Ready  June  1 

A  CLEARANCE  CATALOGVE 

of  scarce  and  desirable  books  in  all  de- 
partments of  literature,  especially  rich  in 
Americana,  will  be  ready  about  June  I.  48 
pages ;    copies   sent  free  upon   request. 

NIEL  MORROW  LADD  BOOK  CO..  (Inc.) 

646-648  Fvihon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

35,000  volumes  in  stock. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 

Wood  Rollers      Tin  Rollers 


& 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 


The  only  light  that  make*  and  burns  its 
own  gas  at  the  extremely  low  cost  of  2c  per  week 
sod  gives  perfect  service  with  NO  GREASE,  DIRT, 
SMOKE  OR  ODOR.  Every  humor  equal  to  100  candles 
burning  atone  time.  Think  of  it — brighter  than  electri- 
city or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  Von  can- 
not afford  to  be  withoot  it.  Over  100  styles.  Every  lamp 
warranted.  Acents  Wanted  Everywhere. 
THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO.,       92  K.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


FAUCET    V1/MTE.F*     /YIOTORS 

Large  variety.     They  attach  to  any  faucet 
instantly— run  on  20  ]bs.  pressure,  buton  80 
lbs.    generate  HtoVi  horse-power.      Fully  il- 
lustrated and  explained  in  the  Union  Water 
Motor  Book,  sent  free.  Outfit  No.  6, the  Union 
Hustler   motor,     cast-iron   case,    weighs    3!^ 
pounds,  with  emery  wheel,  polishing  and  buff- 
ing  wheels,  polishing  compound,  leather 
belting,  wrench,  etc..  complete  $3.00. 

Outfit  No.  3,  The  Edgar  power  faucet 
motor,   6   in.    wheel,   cast-iron  case  with 
wood  pulley,  belting,    and  wrench,  $6.00. 
For  power    purposes    such   as  running  a 
washing-machine.     Ourmotorsare  indispen- 
sable about  the  home  and  factory  for  clean- 
ing and  polishing,  sharpening  and  grinding. 
^Money  refunded  if  motors  are  not  satisfactory.     Order 
to-day  or  write  for  booklet.    Wall  and  see  exhibit.) 
The  Edgar  Manufaet*g  Co.,  bept.  91,  104  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mas  s 


What  Is  Daus1  Tip-Top? 


TO  PROVE  thatDaus'  "Tip-top* 
is  tin'  best  and  simplest  device  for 
making    1 OO    Copies    from    pen- 
written  and  SO  Coplea  from  type- 
written    original,  we  will   ship 
complete     duplicator,  cap    size, 
without     flt'puHlt,     on    ten 
I  <>    days'  trial. 
Price $7.60 less  trade  fl»  (■?  nnf 
'discount  of  x»H  or  «J)U  IICI 
THK     FKMX  A.  WAIT*  IH  l'M(  ATOR  CO. 
ItauM  UulldiiiK,   111  John  St.,  Mew   i  ork  City 


ENIGMAS  OF 
PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH 

By  Prof.  JAMES  H.  HYSLOP,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Vice-President  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research^ 

A  comprehensive  account  of  the  Investigation  of  Crys- 
tal Vision,  Telepathy,  Dream  Coincidents,  Appari- 
tions, Premonitions,  Clairvoyance,  Mediumistic  Phe- 
nomena, &c,  by  that  eminent  group  of  scientific  men 
composing  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research.    Also  by  the  same  author  : 

SCMENCE  AND 
A  FUTURE  LIFE 

Based  on  the  astounding  data  accumulated  by  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  Sir  William  Crookes,  Prof.  William  James,  Dr. 
Richard  Hodgson,  Prof.  Sidgwick,  Prof.  Newbold,  F. 
W.  H.  Myers,  Prof.  Hyslop,  and  others,  in  their  inves- 
tigation of  Personal  Identity  in  Psychical  Phenomena. 

$1.50  net,  each.     By  mail  $1.62  each. 
Herbert  B.  Turner   &   Co.,   Publisher,    Boston. 


The  Most 

Comfortable 

Ham  mock 

Ever  Made. 

Very  ornamental 
inside  or  outside 
the  home.  Finest 
construction.  Al- 
ways hangs  level. 
Canvas  or  denim 
casings ;  hair  or 
cotton  filled  cushi 
ions.  Booklet  free. 


Queen    Hammock 

192  W.  Jiorth  St., 

Kalamazoo,  ,         -  Michigan 

Will  hold  6  or  8  persons 

sitting   or  2  lying 

down. 


Never  Soils  or  Spoils 

DAY'S  White  Paste 

It's  the  paste  that  sticks, 
but  doesn't  leave  a  sticky 
look.  It's  always  ready  in 
our   Handy   Paste   Jar,   for 

Office  or  Home 

or    Photos.     Pasting    is    a 
pleasure    when     done    so 
easily,  cleanly  and  well. 
Sample  Sent  Free 

Hare  your  deali'i  get  Hay's* 
-■'it.  jar,   15*.  jar,  or    In    bulk. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  CO.,  80  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line— always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata- 
logue Hint  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."     Address 

>  The  Mehlbaoh  Saddle  Co..  104  Chambers  St.,  New 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Oo 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 


The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  following 
books: 

"Modern  Love:  An  Anthology." — (Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley,  Si.oo.) 

"From  a  College  Window." — Arthur  Christopher 
Benson.      (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  81.25  net.) 

"Imperial  Purple." — Edgar  Saltus.  (Mitchell 
Kennerley,  $1.00  net.) 

"Walter  Pater." — Arthur  C.  Benson.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  75  cents.) 

"Compendium  of  Spherical  Astronomy." — Simon 
Newcomb.      (The  Macmillan  Co.,  S3. 00.) 

"Sirocco." — Kenneth  Brown.  (The  Macmillan 
Co.,  $1.75-) 

"The  New  Earth."— W.  S.  Harwood.  (The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  Si. 75.) 

"The  Way  of  the  Gods." — John  Luther  Long. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Guarding  a  Great  City." — William  McAdoo. 
(Harper,  Si. 00.) 

"The  Silver  Age  of  the  Greek  World." — John  P. 
Mahaffy.  (The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  S3. 00 
net.) 

"A  Noble  Fool." — Florence  Everard.  (Stitt 
Pub.  Co.) 

"Italian  Romance  Writers." — Joseph  Spencer 
Kennard.      (Brentano.) 

"In  Desert  Keeping." — Edmund  Mitchell.  (Al- 
ston Rivers.) 

"The  Book  of  Tea." — Okakura  Kakuzo.  (Fox, 
Duffield  &  Co.,  81.10  net.) 

"The  Vine  of  Sibmah." — Andrew  Macphail. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  Si. so.) 

"Lord  Curzon  in  India,  1898-1905."  (The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  S4.00.) 

"Mr.  Pratt." — Joseph  C.  Lincoln.  (A.  S.  Barnes 
&Co.) 

"Robert  Browning  and  Alfred  Domett." — Fred- 
erick G.  Kenyon.      (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Si. 50  net.) 

"Childhood." — Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Birney.  (Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.,  81.00  net.) 

"Jack  Derringer." — Basil  Lubbock.  (E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Social  Aspects  of  Christian  Morality." — Rev.  W. 
S.  Bruce.      (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  8350  net.) 

"The  Pathway  to  Reality."— R.  B.  Haldane. 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  S350  net.) 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

From  Wishing-Land. 

{A  hitherto  unpublished  poem). 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Dear  lady,  tapping  at  your  door, 

Some  little  verses  stand, 
And  beg  on  this  auspicious  day 

To  come  and  kiss  your  hand. 

Their  syllables  all  counted  right, 
Their  rimes  each  in  its  place, 

Like  birthday  children,  at  the  door 
They  wait  to  see  your  face. 

Rise,  lady,  rise  and  let  them  in; 

Fresh  from  the  fairy  shore, 
They  bring  you  things  you  wish  to  have, 

Each  in  its  pinafore. 

For  they  have  been  to  Wishing-Land 

This  morning  in  the  dew, 
And  all  your  dearest  wishes  bring — 

All  granted — home  to  you. 

What  these  may  be,  they  would  not  tell, 
And  could  not  if  they  would; 

They  take  the  packets  sealed  to  you 
As  trusty  servants  should. 

But  there  was  one  that  looked  like  love, 
And  one  that  smelt  like  health, 
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And  one  that  had  a  jingling  sound  — 
I  fancy  it  might  be  wealth. 

Ah,  well,  they  arc  but  wishes  still; 

But,  lady  dear,  for  you 
I  know  that  all  you  wish  is  kind, 

I  pray  it  all  come  true, 
— From  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  (June; 


The  Early  Stan. 

By  Rosamund  Marriott  Watson. 

The  slender  alders  by  the  stream 
Are  veiled  in  leafage  faint  and  fine, 
Frail  as  the  fabric  of  a  dream, 
And  all  about  the  grasses  gleam 
The  gilt  stars  of  the  celandine. 

Once  on  a  day — how  long  ago! — 
Deep  in  the  grass  we  saw  them  shine, 
Beside  this  selfsame  streamlet's  flow, 
While  sweet  birds  fluted  high  and  low, 
The  gilt  stars  of  the  celandine. 

Beneath  the  trees,  beside  the  stream, 

Fair  as  of  old  we  see  them  shine — 

Dear,  might  we  dream  the  selfsame  dream, 

Were  youth  once  more  but  yours  and  mine! — 

Evangels  from  the  past  they  seem, 

The  gilt  stars  of  the  celandine. 

— From  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  (London). 


The  Storm-Child. 

(Authorship  Unknown.) 

My  child  came  to  me  with  the  equinox, 
The  wild  wind  blew  him  to  my  swinging  door, 
With  flakes  of  tawny  foam  from  off  the  shore, 
And  shivering  spindrift  whirled  across  the  rocks. 
Flung  down  the  sky,  the  wheeling  swallow-flocks 
Cried  him  a  greeting;  and  the  lordly  woods, 
Waving  lean  arms  of  welcome  one  by  one, 
Cast  down  their  russet  cloaks  and  golden  hoods, 
And  bid  their  dancing  leaflets  trip  and  run 
Before  the  tender  feet  of  this  my  son. 

Therefore  the  sea's  swift  fire  is  in  his  veins, 

And  in  his  heart  the  glory  of  the  sea ; 

Therefore  the  storm-wind  shall  his  comrade  be, 

That  strips  the  hills  and  sweeps  the  cowering  plains. 

October,  shot  with  flashing  rays  and  rains, 

Inhabits  all  his  pulses;  he  shall  know 

The  stress  and  splendor  of  the  roaring  gales, 

The  creaking  boughs  shall  croon  him  fairy-tales, 

And  the  sea's  kisses  set  his  blood  aglow, 

While  in  his  ears  the  eternal  bugles  blow. 

— From  "Modern  Love:  An  Anthology  " 

(Mitchell  Kennerley). 


I   Heard  the  Spirit  Singiug. 

By  June  E.  Downey. 

I  heard  the  Spirit  singing  in  the  ancient  caves  of 

Work: 
"You  are  playing,  Man-child,  playing  where  the  evil 

demons  lurk ; 
Yet  I  would  not  have  you  falter  or  count  the  awful 

cost, 
Lest  your  heart  grow  old  within  you  and  the  zest 

for  sport  be  lost. 

"So  toss  the  ball  of  empire,  with  its  fatal  coat  of  fire; 
And  dig  for  gilded   nuggets  with  the  pangs  of  hot 

desire ; 
And  blow  your  filmy  bubbles  in  the  bright  face  of 

the  sun, 
Tho  you  know  they'll  tarnish,  vanish  ere  your  play- 

ing-day  is  done. 

"Go,  spin  your  humming-top  of  Thought,  or  brood 
with  sullen  lip, 

As  you  scrawl  upon  the  canvas  or  load  the  merchant- 
ship; 

Come,  tell  some  old,  old  story  or  rehearse  some 
ancient  creed, 

Or  with  many  a  lisp  of  wonder  draw  the  music  from 
the  reed. 


%  First  Mortgage 
=  Railroad  Bonds 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIAL  OFFERING  AT  FIRST  PRICE 

^  These  Bonds  have  passed  a  most  rigid  exami- 
nation and  have  the  highest  legal  endorsement. 
€fl  We  make  this  offer  with  our  highest  recom- 
mendation, and  in  our  opinion  they  will  sell  at 
a  much  higher  price  in  the  near  future. 
<i  Particulars  upon  request. 

A.  N.  CHANDLER  &  CO. 

BANKERS 


111  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


BOURSE,  PHILADELPHIA 


Our  booklet,  "Hints  and  Helps  to  Investors,"  is  a  study  of  investments  well  worth  reading.  It  may 
be  had  by  sending  your  name  and  address,  which,  for  convenience,  may  be  written  on  the  margin  of 
this  page  and  mailed  to  us. 


THAT  DAINTY 

MINT  COVERED    ./^ 

CANDY 

COATED 

CHEWING 

CUM. 
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FIVE  CENTS 

THE  OUNCE 

AND  IN 

k         5M0* 

\'X  AND  25* 
\  .-;•  PACKETS 


"Let  your  playful  hand  in  cunning  devise  a  giant  eye 
And  in  long  hours  of  frolic  guess  the  secrets  of  the  sky 


|  Ridels  | 

REALLY 
*    DELIGHTFUL 


JUST  RIGHT  AFTER  DINNER 

Tl"V    thptTI  1  Ifyoucan'tbuy  Chiclets  in  your 
11  V      111CIU  •  neighborhood  send  us  ten  cents 
for  a  sample  packet.   Any  jobber  will  supply  store- 
keepers with  Chiclets. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Philadelphia,  TJ.  S,  A.,    and  Toronto,  Canada 

LLUJLU 


7th — "Last  scene  that  ends  this  event- 
ful history." 

Is  a  boon  to  the  aged,  the  infant,  and  the 
invalid.  A  delicious,  invigorating  food- 
drink,  nutritious  and  easily  digested,  that 
agrees  with  the  weakest  stomach.  More 
wholesome  than  tea,  coffee  or  cocoa.  It 
not  only  stimulates,  but  also  strengthens 
and  invigorates. 

Pure,  rich  milk,  combined  with  the 
nutritive  elements  of  carefully  selected 
malted  grains. 

In  powder  form;  it  makes  a  delicious  table 
drink  in  a  moment  by  simply  stirring  in  water. 
The  Lunch  Tablets  are  a  convenient,  quick 
lunch  for  busy  people,  and  a  pleasant,  whole- 
some confection  for  children. 

At  all  druggists.  Sample,  vest  pocket  lunch 
case,  also  booklet,  giving  valuable  recipes, 
sent  free  if  mentioned. 

ASK  FOR  HORLICK'Sj 

others  are  imitations. 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk  Co., 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

London,  Montreal, 

England.  Canada. 


PURE     POOD  !     "Woodside  Cook  Book,    explains    non-flesh 
*     diet.    Attractive,  hygienic,  healthful.    Post- 
paid, fifty  cents.     Woodside  Pub.  Co.,  Framiugham,  Mass. 


WRITERS 


DO   YOU    HAVE    DIFFICULTY 
IN  SELLING  YOUR  WORK? 


ARTISTS 


We  sell  stories,  poems,  illustrations,  jokes,  photos,  designs,  etc.,  on  commission.  We  make  no  charge  for 
instruction  or  criticism  and  pay  promptly  for  salable  matter. 

Send  four  cents  postage,  mentioning  in  what  line  you  are  interested  and  we  will  mail  you  our  booklet, 
"Cash  Returns."      It  tells  how  we  can  effect  quick  sales  and  get  better  prices  for  you. 

THE  BURELL  SYNDICATE,  789  Gramercy  Building,  New  York  City 

I  am  to  thoroughly  clean  the  teeth,  and  1  do  it. 

Sold  Only  in  a  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth.    Bristles 
in  irregular  tufts— cleans  between  tlie  teeth.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold  it 

•leanly  per- 


Adu]ts'35c. 
Youths'  25c.     Children's  25c. 
By  mail  or  at  dealers.    Send  for  our  free 
booklet, "Tooth  Truths."    FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.,  t4  Pine  St.,  Florence,  1 
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Send  for 

Free 

Book 

on 

Household 

HeiHh 


The  lirst  step  toward  a  proper  understanding  of  the  sanitation  of  the  home  is  to 
get  the  book  on  "Household  Health."  It  is  sent  free  on  application.  It  explains  the 
perfect  principle  of  the  wonderful  SY-CLO  Closet  and  shows  why  it  is  the  safe  closet. 
Jt  tells  how  to  detect  the  unsanitary  closet — how  to  protect  the  health  of  the  home. 

The  SY-CLO  Closet  has  a  double  cleansing  action.    A  copious  flush  of  water  from 
above  starts  an  irresistible  syphonic  action  from  below.     The  downward  rush  of  the 

water  through  the  pipes  creates  a  vacuum — a  power- 
ful pumplike  pidl  which  instantly  empties  the  bowl 
of  all  its  contents  instead  of  merely  diluting  as  does 
the  ordinary  closet. 

Being  formed  of  a  single  piece  of  solid  white 
china,  the  SY-CLO  Closet  is  without  crack,  joint  or 
seam  for  the  lodgement  of  impurity.  iS'othing  can 
adhere  or  be  absorbed. 

By  an  unusually  deep  water  seal  between  the 
closet  bowl  and  the  6e\ver  connection  making  the 
escape  of  sewer  gas  into  the  home  impossible,  the 
SY-CLO  Closet  gives  adequate  health  protection 
against  the  dangers  from  without. 

SY-CLO  Closets  are  heavily  constructed  and 
have  unusual  strength.  AVith  ordinary  care,  they 
will  outlast  the  building, — a  perpetual  safeguard  of 
health. 

SY-CLO  stamped  on  a  closet,  no  matter  what 
other  mark  is  on  it,  signifies  that  it  is  constructed  of 
the  best  material,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  engineer- 
ing skill,  under  the  direction  of  the  Potteries  Selling 
Co.,  and  that  eighteen  of  the  leading  potteries  of  the 
United  States  have  agreed  to  maintain  its  standard 
of  excellence. 

If  your  home  contains  a  closet  of  imperfect  con- 
struction, improper  material,  or  one  subject  to  rust, 
corrosion,or  under  surface  discoloration  such  as  por- 
celain enameled  iron,  you  may  be  unknowingly 
exposed  to  a  dangerous  source  of  disease.  If  you 
have  such  a  closet,  self  defense  demands  that  you 
replace  it  with  the  closet  bearing  the  trade  mark 
name  of  SY-CLO,  the  seal  of  safety,  the  safeguard 
of  health. 

A  book  on  "Household  Health  "  mailed  free  if 
you  mention  the  name  of  your  plumber. 

Lavatories  of  every  size  and  design  made  of  the 
same  material  as  SY-CLO  Closets. 

POTTERIES    SELLING  CO..  Trenton.  N.  J. 
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TRADE*--  M  MtK   *"    *= 


THE 


J^aqiietkRAZOR 


NO  HONING— NO  GRINDING 

No  new  blades  —  no  annual  tax  —  the  first  purchase  price  is  the  only  expense 

There  is  only  one  razor  of  safety — the   blade  that  shaves  smoothly,  easily,  and  without  honing  and 
grinding.     The  Carbo  Magnetic  is  a  razor  that  shaves  best  to-day,  and  better  ten  years  from  now. 

[f  you  will  send  us  your  dealer's  name,  and  let  us  know  whether  he  handles  the  Carbo  Magnetic  razor, 
we  will  send  you  our  booklet,  "Hints  on  Shaving."  Free,  and  also  make  you  a  proposition  whereby  you  can 
test  and  use  one  of  these  razors  without  any  risk  or  obligation  on  your  part.  The  booklet  illustrates  the  cor- 
rect razor  position  for  every  part  of  the  face,  and  gives  much  needed  information  to  all  self-shavers.  The 
Carbo  Magnetic  Razor  is  sold  by  most  good  dealers.  We  back  the  guarantee.  Send  for  book  to-day. 
ii. .11,.,,   Ground        it.. hi, ii-   Concave   for  *et  of  Two  in         <iiri>«i  Maarnetlo  strop 

ns  lu  picture  extra  heavy  bearda  Leal  i.,  ,  <  :,,,-  tM.no 

W'-J.-'iO  sii.iiii  s.-,..-,o  Strop-Aide.   25o. 

Firm   of   A.    L.   SILBERSTE1N,      -      445-446   Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


Or  peer  with  curious  longing  in  the  busy  underbourne, 
\\  here  microscopic  beings  are  playing  in  their  turn 

And  raise  Love's  swaying  ladder  to  the  dizzy  heights 

of  wo; 
And  walk  o'er  desert  places  where  the  thorns  and 

thistles  grow, 
Where  the  Man-child  gropes  and  stumbles  and  holds 

his  quivering  breath 
As  he  meets  within  the  shadows  his  last  playfellow, 

Death." 

I  heard  the  Spirit  singing:   "Laughter  is  the  strongest 

prayer, 
And  the  zest  of  faith  is  measured  by  the  mirth  tha-t 

toys  with  care; 
And  he  who  plays  the  hardest  and  dares  to  laugh 

aloud 
Beyond  the  cavern's  shadows  may  some  day  work 

with  God." 

— From  The  Independent. 


The  Flower  Gatherers. 

By  Henry  Newbolt. 

I  left  behind  the  ways  of  care, 

The  crowded  hurrying  hours, 
I  breathed  again  the  woodland  air, 

I  plucked  the  woodland  flowers: 

Bluebells  as  yet  but  half  awake. 

Primroses  pale  and  cool, 
Anemones  like  stars  that  shake 

In  a  green  twilight  pool — 

On  these  still  lay  the  enchanted  shade, 

The    magic    April    sun; 
With  my  own  child  a  child  I  strayed 

And  thought  the  years  were  one. 

As  through  the  copse  she  went  and  came 

My  senses  lost  their  truth; 
I  called  her  by  the  dear  dead  name 

That  sweetened  all  my  youth. 

■ — From  The  Spectator  (London). 


PERSONAL. 

John  D.  Archbold,  of  Standard  Oil. — A  writer 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  presents  a  character 
sketch  of  John  Dustin  Archbold,  vice-president  of 
the  Standard  Oil.  Company,  and  one  of  the  bene- 
factors of  Syracuse  University.  Mr.  Archbold  is 
depicted  as  a  thorough,  keen  business  man,  a  finan- 
cier of  the  "Standard"  school,  and  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary attainments.  After  following  the  course 
of  his  career  from  its  beginning  in  the  ranks  of  one  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company's  enemies,  to  his  present 
high  office  under  the  trust,  the  writer  sums  up  his 
life  in  these  words: 

Apparently  he  has  risen  by  implicit  obedienceato 
a  system  that  required  shrewdness,  secrecy,  hard 
work,  and  loyalty.  John  D.  Archbold  the  individual 
has  been  subordinated  to  John  D.  Archbold  the 
developer  of  the  trust's  transportation  facilities, 
the  Standard  director  and  vice-president,  and  the 
Rockefeller  subordinate.  It  has  been  difficult  even 
to  fasten  upon  him  the  character  of  philanthropist 
and  patron  of  Methodism;  for  years  his  benefactions 
to  Syracuse  University  were  known  only  to  his  friend 
Chancellor  Day  and  the  college  trustees. 

Through  his  connections  with  the  much-attacked 
Standard  Oil  Company  Mr.  Archbold  has  been  in 
line  for  considerable  personal  criticism  which,  says 
this  writer,  he  has  taken  "and  absorbed  with  the 
ease  of  a  Dismal  Swamp." 

Even  in  1882,  when  he,  with  H.  H.  Rogers  and 
Ambrose  McGregor,  was  brought  to  trial  for  alleged 
conspiracy  to  ruin  the  Vacuum  Oil  Works  of  Buffalo 
by  luring  away  an  expert  stillman  named  Albert 
Miller  and  stealing  the  secret  of  the  company's 
process,  Mr.  Archbold  left  the  talking  to  the  lawyers, 
relying  upon  technical  shrewdness  to  defeat  the 
action.  After  his  acquittal  the  story  was  the  same — 
always  a  strong  imperviousness  to  criticism.     Now 
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an  1  then,  before  investigating  bodies,  the  chiei  oi 
tl  o  Standard's  transportation  servioe  uttered  forma] 
I.-  i tests  against  extravagant  charges  of  critics  and 
reaffirmed  the  old  declaration  thai  the  Standard  did 

trage  the  practise  of  selling  oil  below  the 

i  i.<i  of  production.  Hut  nothing  resembling  a  pas- 
si  inate  defense  passed  his  lips.  The  lieutenant  in 
I  hn    D.    Rockefeller's    selected,    well  drilled,    and 

lervient    industrial    army    knew    that    the    ability 
silent   in   Russian,  German,  and  "plain   United 
Slates"  was  worth  more  than  a  talker's  glibni 

The  students  of  Syracuse  University  look  upon 
Mr.  Arehbold  as  a  benefactor  in  about  the  same  way 
tl.it  Chicago  University  students  regard  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller.    The  similarity  has  extended  to  their  new  song: 

"  We  have  a  Standard  Oil  pipe  running  up  to  John 

Crottse  Hall, 
And  a  t>nsher  in  the  stadium  will  lx'  flowing  full  next 

falL 
We  need  the  money,  Mr.  Arehbold, 
We  need  it  right  away; 
It 's  the  biggest  ad.  we've  had 
Since  the  bulldog  went  away." 

( The  bulldogs  owned  by  students  were  banished 

by  executive  decree  some  time  ago.)     While  it  lacks 

i        mock  piety  of  the  Chicago  refrain,  "Praise  John 

from  whom  oil  blessings  flow,"  this  Syracuse  stanza 

I'sts  the  extent  of  Mr.  Archbold's  benefactions. 

It  was  m  March,   iqoi,  that  the  oil  man  gave  to  the 

up-State   University    8400,000   on   condition    that   a 

■-urn  should  be  raised  from  other  sources.      Last 

Mr.  Arehbold  supplemented  this  gift  with  the 

1      ••  to  pay  for  a  fine  new  athletic  stadium.     This 

is  not  yet  completed,  but  it  is  expected  that  over 

$100,000  will  be  spent  on  it. 


Casting  One's  Bread  Upon  the  Waters. — The 

Atlanta  Georgian  tells  a  story  "with  a  moral"  to 
which  the  recent  disaster  in  California  gave  rise: 

Two  days  before  the  earthquake  a  benevolent 
Hebrew  merchant  upon  one  of  the  prominent  streets 
of  San  Francisco  engaged  in  conversation  an  honest 
farmer  from  the  country  round  about.  The  mer- 
chant exploited  to  the  farmer  the  value  of  his  wares 
and  set  about  to  induce  the  farmer  to  become  a  pur- 
chaser. The  farmer,  frankly  admiring  the  outlay 
of  the  merchant,  confessed  his  financial  inability  to 
invest,  and  without  ostentation  told  the  story  of 
some  recent  misfortunes  which  had  left  him  without 
money  even  for  the  ordinary  necessities  of  his  family. 
Upon  the  strength  of  this  statement,  whose  sincerity 
was  attested  in  the  honest  face  of  the  son  of  the  soil, 
the  Hebrew  merchant  took  a  five-dollar  gold  piece 
from  his  pocket  and  asked  the  farmer  to  accept  it 
as  a  temporary  relief  to  the  conditions  which  sur- 
rounded him. 

That  closed  the  incident  for  the  day,  but  when  two 
days  later  the  earthquake  visited  San  Francisco 
there  rolled  in,  from  the  country  round  about,  a 
farmer's  wagon  which  slowly  and  painfully,  yet 
resolutely,  wound  its  way  to  the  store  of  the  Hebrew 
merchant,  and  when  it  reached  there  the  grateful 
farmer  explained  that  he  had  come  to  help  his  friend 
with  the  only  means  at  hand  in  his  last  remaining 
vehicle,  to  transport  the  merchant  and  such  of  his 
goods  as  he  could  to  a  place  of  safety  and  refuge. 
The  farmer  stated  that  on  the  way  he  had  been  met 
by  scores  of  people  and  had  been  offered  extravagant 
sums  of  money  for  the  use  of  his  conveyance,  but 
explained  that  he  had  carried  in  his  heart  a  grateful 
sense  of  the  merchant's  kindness  to  him  in  his  own 
hour  of  necessity,  and  that  it  was  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  his  life  to  refuse  all  financial  offers  for  the  sake  of 
illustrating  his  sincerity  and  grateful  appreciation. 


The  Power  of  the  Pen. — The  Atlanta  News 
quotes  a  "European  investigator"  whose  statements 
should  be  carefully  remembered  by  all  upon  whose 
writings  the  fate  of  a  nation  may  depend.  Says  this 
authority: 

The  nose  of  Cleopatra  had  a  marked  influence  on 
the  destinies  of  the  ancient  world.  The  handwriting 
of  Napoleon  I.,  we  are  assured  by  recent  historians, 
had  a  similar  effect  upon  the  evolution  of  the  modern 
World.  He  did  not  write — he  scrawled.  By  reason 
Df  this,  among  other  causes,  he  lost  Waterloo. 
Grouchy  could  not  read  with  exactness  his  decisive 
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Rovaltv  clad  in  the  rags  of  pov- 
erty would  betray  its  regal  power. 
A  beggar  clothed  in  kingly  garb 
would  belie  the  mark  of  penury. 
Appearance  (though  sometimes 
superficial)  is  the  standard  by 
which  men  judge  you. 

Your  letterhead  is  often  the 
means  used  to  interpret  you  and 
your  business.  Strength,  quality 
and  dignity  is  the  three-fold  com- 
bination which  makes 

©LI  (^BHIRE'BOtlD 

'*  Look  for  the  Water  Mark" 

a  suitable  spokesman  for  you.  It 
is  the  standard  paper  for  business 
stationery. 

You  should  have  the  Book  of  Specimens 
which  shows  Old  Hampshire  Bond  in 
white  and  fourteen  colors,  made  up 
into  letter-heads  and 
other  business  forms 
used  by  prominent 
houses.  Write  us 
on     your    letterhead. 

Hampshire     Paper     Company 

The  only  paper   makers   in  the  world    making  bond   paper  exclusively 
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message.  Was  it  "bataille  engagee"  (battle  is  on) 
or  "bataille  gagnee"  i  battle  is  won)?  Grouchy  chose 
the  latter  significance,  and,  not  believing  it  necessary 
to  press  forward,  arrived  too  late.  So  much  for  the 
curl  of  a  letter,  a  pen-stroke,  or  an  illegible  swell  to 
an  "a."  This  question  was  brought  forward  by  the 
writing-master  of  the  elder  Dumas. 

"Remember.  Alexandre."  the  master  said  to  him, 
"the  great  defeat  of  the  Emperor  was  due  only  to  his 
scrawling  hand.  If  you  wish  to  succeed  in  the  world 
be  careful  of  your  heavy  and  your  light  strokes." 
So  if  Napoleon  had  known  how  to  write  legibly  or 
if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  do  so,  his  descendants 
would  reign  to-day  in  France  and  we  should  not  have 
had  the  republic. 


Unlooked-for  Humor. —  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  records  a  little  incident  which  happened  in  the 
Senate  some  time  a«".  Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana, 
was  instructing  his  fellow  members  on  an  important 
subject.  In  the  midst  of  an  impassioned  speech 
he  was  interrupted  by  Senator  Pettus,  who  arose 
deliberately  and  addressed  the  chair: 

"Does  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama'"  asked  the  presiding  officer. 

"Certainly,"  said  Senator  Beveridge.  "I  always 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who 
never  interrupts  without  shedding  knowledge  on  the 
subject  which  is  under  discussion,  and  who  always 
adorns  every  speech  into  which  he  may  come  with  his 
rare  and  graceful  humor.  What  does  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  desire  to  ask  me?" 

'.'  Nothing,"  said  Senator  Pettus  solemnly.  "  I 
move  that  we  adjourn." 


The  "  Most  Modern  of  Kings." — It  is  said  to  be 
the  ambition  of  King  Alfonso  XIII,  of  Spain,  to  show 
himself  worthy  of  being  called  the  most  up-to-date 
monarch  in  the  world.  ' '  With  youth  in  his  favor  and 
his  interest  in  all  forms  of  progress,  Alfonso  may  yet 
earn  the  title  of  'most  modern  of  kings,'"  says  a 
writer  in  the  June  Cosmopolitan.  He  has  always 
shown  remarkable  independence  and  has  already  en- 
tered many  fields  hitherto  deft  unexplored  by  reign- 
ing monarchs.  The  writer  continues  with  an  outline 
of  the  early  training  of  the  young  King,  showing  how 
he  has  been  fitted  to  assume  the  role  to  which  he 
aspires: 

The  development  of  the  young  King  from  a  taciturn, 
sickly  little  boy  into  an  active  and  charmingly  viva- 
cious youth  has  been  an  unexpected  and  delightful 
surprise  to  every  one  interested  in  the  future  of  Spain. 
To-day  he  frankly  shows  the  joy  of  living,  together 
with  the  pride  of  being  king,  carrying  it  all  oft"  with 
the  simplicity  that  is  always  the  mark  of  a  superior 
education.  For  all  this  he  has  chiefly  to  thank  a 
devoted  mother,  Maria  Christina,  the  Queen  Regent, 
whose  tenderness  and  solicitation  were  controlled 
by  rare  intelligence.  And  with  his  mother's  ideas 
the  King  has  always  been  in  full  sympathy,  for,  as 
the  student  of  physiognomy  may  learn  by  one  glance 
at  his  portrait,  he  is  much  more  of  a  Hapsburg  than 
a  Bourbon.  True,  he  has  the  long  Bourbon  nose; 
but  the  oval  face,  strong  jaw,  protruding  lower  lip 
and  heavy  chin  are  decidedly  characteristic  of  the 
mother's  family,  the  reigning  house  of  Austria. 

From  a  very  early  age  the  young  King's  life  was 
planned  with  strict  routine  and  his  education  thor- 
oughly organized.  His  days  were  full,  but  there 
was  as  much  recreation  and  open-air  exercise  as  there 
was  study.  He  rose  every  morning  at  seven,  took 
a  cold  bath,  and  practised  hygienic  gymnastics  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  came  breakfast  with  the  Queen 
mother.  At  nine  the  day's  studies  began.  For  an 
hour  he  was  deep  in  French  or  English,  on  alternate 
days.  German  and  Spanish  were  acquired  from 
babyhood,  and  the  king  speaks  all  four  languages 
with  perfect  ease.  At  ten  o'clock  he  rode  for  an  hour 
in  the  Casa  del  Campo,  and  at  eleven  had  military 
exercises.  Then  came  luncheon  and  a  drawing  lesson 
atone;  at  two,  military  practise  and  recreation.  At 
three-thirty  he  had  a  history  lesson;  and  after  that 
a  fencing  class.  At  hall-past  five  there  was  instruc- 
tion in  political  economy  and  administration  for  an 
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hour;  at  seven-thirty,  after  dinner,  a  music  lessen; 
and  nine-thirty  was  bedtime, 

Military  exercise  always  hail  the  strongest  attrac 
tion  for  the  child.     He  never  would  wear  anything 
but  a  cadet's  uniform,  and  it  is  said  thai  at  the  time 

he  gave  his  oath  to  his  country  he  did   not    possess  a 

dress  suit.  One  of  the  earliest  moves  of  his  personal 
reign  was  an  attempt  to  issue  an  order  forbidding 
officers  and  privates  ever  to  appear  in  civilian  dress; 
but  this  he  was  unable  to  carry  out. 


Syndicating  Beeoher.— The  current  number  of 
.1/.  A.  I',  in  America  contains  the  history  of  Editor 
Bok's  first  publishing  venture.  When  the  present 
editor  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  was  a  schoolboy 

in  Brooklyn  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  then  in  the  height  of  his  popularity. 

He  attended  the  Sunday-school  of  Plymouth 
Church,  and  Mr.  Beecher  took  a  great  fancy  to  the 
lad.  Bok  had  an  amateur  printing-press  and  some 
type,  and  he  published  a  tiny  four-page  paper,  play- 
ing the  role  of  proprietor,  editor,  reporter,  composi- 
tor, pressman,  and  newsdealer.  One  day  the  em- 
bryo journalist — still  in  knickerbockers — went  to 
Mr.  Beecher  with  a  proposal  to  "syndicate"  his 
sermons  to  out-of-town  papers.  Mr.  Beecher  con- 
sented and  regularly  furnished  the  boy  with  his 
"copy."  Bok  made  a  big  success  of  the  thing  and 
a  whole  bunch  of  money  besides. 


Ex- President  I^oubet's  Own  Account  of  His 
Escape  from  Assassination.— The  recent  attempt 
to  assassinate  Mr.  Loubet,  late  President  of  France, 
created  an  unusual  stir  in  that  country  owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  assignable  cause  for  any  one  to  wish 
to  destroy  so  peaceful  a  citizen.  In  the  Paris  corres- 
pondence of  the  London  Telegraph  the  former  Presi- 
dent is  quoted  as  telling  the  story  of  his  escape: 

"I  am  not  at  all  overwhelmed  by  the  attempt," 
says  Mr.  Loubet.  "I  already  ran  not  a  few  risks 
when  I  was  at  the  Elysee,  and  I  am  a  fatalist.  What 
astonishes  me  is  that  the  indiscretion  which  has  dis- 
closed the  fact  was  not  committed  before.  It  hap- 
pened so  far  back  as  March  2.  The  reticence 
observed  by  the  people  at  Montelimar,  who  knew  of 
the  affair,  was  admirable,  as  it  enabled  the  judicial 
investigators  to  continue  their  work  quietly  and 
efficiently.  As  the  affair  has  leaked  out,  I  need  no 
longer  keep  silence.  On  March  2  I  left  La  Begude 
to  spend  a  few  hours  at  Montelimar.  In  the  evening 
I  dined  in  the  house  in  the  Rue  Quatre  Alliances  with 
my  son  Paul  and  my  old  friend  and  neighbor  Gen- 
eral Grasset.  After  dinner,  instead  of  going  into  the 
salon,  we  went  into  my  study,  next  to  the  dining- 
room,  on  the  ground  floor.  I  lit  my  pipe  and  Paul 
was  rolling  a  cigarette.  General  Grasset  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  room,  and  about  half-past  eight 
o'clock  Mr.  Joussaud,  of  the  Inland  Revenue,  another 
old  friend,  joined  us  and  told  me  that  he  had  made 
a  strange  and  startling  discovery.  While  going  to 
his  club,  in  the  dark,  he  noticed  on  a  window-sill  of 
our  house  a  small  tin  box,  tied  with  wire,  and  a 
lighted  fuse  on  the  cover.  He  coolly  extinguished 
the  fuse,  burning  his  fingers  in  doing  so,  and  then 
dipped  the  box  in  the  gutter  stream,  after  which  he 
carried  it  to  the  court-house  and  made  a  statement 
as  to  his  discovery  to  the  Procurator  of  the  Republic. 
At  the  court-house,  the  box,  or  bomb,  was  left  all 
night  in  a  bucket  of  water.  Next  morning  it  was 
opened,  and  inside  were  800  grams  of  a  black 
powder,  some  fragments  of  iron  nails,  and  quite  at 
the  bottom  a  quantity  of  grayish  matter,  the  nature 


MUSKOKA. 

Do  you  know  the  place?  If  not,  your  pleasure  has  suf- 
fered. Take  a  free  trip,  a  mental  little  journey  through 
Muskoka  by  asking  for  that  handsome  Muskoka  Folder 
issued  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System,— it  contains  a 
large  map,  nineteen  views,  and  a  fund  of  facts.  Take  the 
journey  some  evening  after  supper  with  your  wife  and 
children.  Then  slam  the  door  on  the  doctor  for  1906  by 
taking  your  family  on  a  real  journey  through  the  Muskoka 
District  this  summer  Less  than  a  day's  journey  from 
principal  American  cities.  The  Ideal  Family  Resort.  For 
all  particulars,  apply  to  Frank  P.  Dwyer,  E.  P.  A., 
G.  T.  R.  S.,  290  Broadway,  New  York. 


In  the  Production  of  the  Rambler 

the  requirements  of  hard,  daily  service  are  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  so-called  "selling 
features"  or  "talking  points." 

This  policy  insures  satisfactory  and  economical 
service  for  the  man  who  pays  his  good  money  for  a  car 
to  use  and  not  to  tinker  with. 

There  are  seven  models  in  the  1906  Rambler  line, 
and  all  are  good. 

The  Rambler  merits  your  investigation.  Catalogue 
free. 

Main  Office   and  Factory,   Kenosha,   Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches: 

Chicago,  302-304  Wabash  Ave.  Milwaukee,  457-459  Broadway 

Boston,  145  Columbus  Ave.  Philadelphia,  242  No.  Broad  St. 

San  Francisco,  125-131  Golden  Gate   Avenue 

New  York  Agency,  38-40  W.  22nd  St.  Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 

Thomas    B.  Jeffery   (&L   Co. 

Model  14, 
Price,  $1,750 


Mexican  Palm  Leaf  Hat  50c 


The  Francis  E. 


Hand  woven  by  Mexicans  in  Mexico  from 
)   fiber.       Double    weave,    durable 
ind  light  weight  with  ndored  design 
in  brim.      Retails  at    $1.0l\    sent 
postpaid  lor  50C  to    introduce 
our   Mexican  hats   and     drawn- 
work.    Same  hat  plain,  40c;  both 
for  75c.    Large,  medium  and  amall 
sizes.     Fine   for  fishing,    camping, 
seashore  and  gardening.     Hat  booklet 
free, 
ester  Co.,  I>ept,  I>C»,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 


ENNEN'S  IK 


\fc0WDER 


iPRICKLYHEAT.a 
'CHAFING,  and 


ORinms 

MJBSTITVTES,    BUT 

A  REASON  TOR  IT." 


mailed  on   receipt 


SUNBURN,  -VL'S."'* 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration.    De- 

_  _  llgbtfu'l  after  Sbaviog.     Sold  everywhere,  or 

of  25c.    Get  Mennen's  (the  original).    Sample  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY. Nwtrk.  NJ. 


FACSIMILE 


SEE  THAT  CLIP  ? 

THE  NIAGARA  CLIP  holds  |se- 
curely  from  the  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  iip  to  %  in.  in  thickness , 
and  can  be  used  overand  overagain. 
Better  than  pins  for  filing  letters , 
records,  cards,  etc.   Avoid  unsightly 

Einholes  in  attaching  second  letters, 
usiness  cards,  checks,  drafts,  In- 
voices, etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  100 
especially  for  desk  convenience. 
Sample  box  15  cents,  postpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


MY  BOOK 


"How  to  Remember" 

Free  to  readers  of  this  Publication 


keyto^  SlW^  You  can  stop  forgetting  by  a  little  prac- 
tice and  a  few  simple  rules.  You  can 
study  my  course  anywhere,  any  time,  in 
spare  moments.  You  are  no  greater  Intellectually 
than  jour  memory.  Simple,  inexpensive.  Increases 
business  capacity,  social  standing  by  giving  an  alert, 
ready  memory  for  names,  faces,  business  details,  study. 
Develops  will,  concentration,  conversation,  public 
speaking,  writing,  etc.  Write  to-day  for  free  copy  of 
my  interesting  booklet,  "  How  to  Remember."  Address 

DICKSON  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY,  754  Kimball  Hall,  CHICAGO 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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BURNS  BARRELS 

AC    AID        NOTHING 
Ul      Mllli    ELSE  LIKE  IT. 

THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  STOVE 

CUCD  Ikll/tklTCn  ' 'ansins great  ex- 
Cf  Cm  in?  EH  I  EUcitenieiit  wherever 
exhibited.  Fuel  drawn  principally  from  atmos- 
phere. I'x's  SO.»  barrels  of  air,  while  con- 
suming one  Ballon  ofoil.  Wood,  coal  and  oil 
cost  money.  Only  free  fuel  is  air.  Supply 
unlimited.  No  trust  in  control.  Air  belongs  to  the 
si^T^ssisgE,  rich  and  poor  alike. 

i&r 


HARRISON'S 
VALVELESS 
WICKLESS 
AUTOMATIC 
OIL-GAS  AND 
AIR  BURNER 

"TSEEITSLIDE  W  I  U  ¥fcucally 

£_»  - --•  "  iP     generates  gas  from 

kerosene  oil,  mix- 
SECTIONAL  CUT  OF  GENERATOR.  Ing  It  with  air. 
Burns  like  gas.  In  tense  hot  Are.  Combustion  perfect. 
To  operate—  turn  knob— oil  runs  into  burner- 
touch  a  match,  it  generates  gas  which  passes 
through  air  mixer,  drawing  in  about  a  barrel  of  air, 
to  every  large  spoonful  of  oil  consumed.  That's 
all.  It  is  self-regulating, no  more  attention.  Same 
heat  all  day,  or  all  night.  For  more  or  less  heat, 
simply  turn  knob.  There  it  remains  until  you  come 
again.  To  put  fire  out,  turn  knob,  raising  burner, 
Oil  runs  back  into  can,  fire's  out.  As  near  perfection 
as  anything  in  this  world.  No  dirt,  soot,  or  ashes. 
No  leaks— nothing  to  clog  or  close  up.  No  wick— 
not  even  a  valve,  yet  heat  Is  under  proper  control. 
D.  E.  CARN,  IND..  writes:  "The  Harrison  Oil-Gas 
Stoves  are  worth  more  than  twice  as  much  as  they 
cost.  It  cost  s  me  only  41 2  cents  a  day  for  fuel." 
L.  S.  NORRIS,  VT.,  writes:  "The  Harrison  Oil-Gas 
Generators  are  wonderful  savers  of  fuel,  at  least 
50%  to  75I0  over  wood  and  coal."  E.  D.  ARNOLD, 
NEB.,  writes:  "Saved  $4.25  a  month  for  fuel 
by  using  the  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stove.  My  range  cost 
me  $5.50  per  month,  and  the  Harrison  only  $1.25 
per  month."  Objectionable  features  of  all  other 
stoves  wiped  out.  NOT  LIKE  THOSE  SOLD  IN  STORES. 
Ideal  for  cooking,  roasting, 
baking,  ironing,  canning 
fruit,  for  picnics,  cottages, 
camping,  also  for  heating 
houses,  stores,  rooms,  etc., 
with  radiating  attachment. 
™  1  more  carrying  kindling, 


ALL  SIZES. 

coal,  ashes,  soot  and  dirt.  No  hot  fiery  kitchens. 
Absolutely  safe  from  explosion.  Not  dangerous  like 
gasoline.  Simple,  durable— Inst  for  years.  Saves 
expense,  drudgery  and  fuel  bills. 


EXCITING  BUSINESS  FOR  AGENTS! 

SALESMEN-MANAGERS— MEN  OR  WOMEN  at  home 
or  traveling,  all  or  part  time— showing— taking 
orders— and  appointing  agents.  MESSRS.  HEAD  & 
FRAZER,  TEX.,  writes:  "Enclose  order  for  $81.00. 
BUSH.  Sell  like  hot  cakes.  Sold  to  stoves  in 
our  own  town."  B.  L.  HUESTED,  MICH.,  writes: 
"Been  out  one  day  and  sold  11  stoves." 
This  patent  new.  Nothing  like  it.  Demand 
enormous.  Agents  reaping  great  harvest.  Where 
operated  people  stop  on  street,  leave  their  homes, 
place  of  business,  miss  trains  to  watch  this  gen- 
erator—  excites  curiosity— watch  it  as  though  a 
tiling  of  life.  Show  a  dozen  —  soil  ten.  Write 
to-day  for  speeial  agents  new  plan. 
Mend  no  money.  World  unsupplied.  Get  in 
early  for  territory. 


B  All  sizes.  Prices  low- 83.00  and  up- 
Sent  to  any  address.  Send  no  money - 
only  send  your  name  and  address.  'Write 
to-day  for  our  SO  day  trial  oiler  full 
description— thousands  of  testimonials. 
11MMJ  Proposition,    Catalogue  free. 

THE   WORLD   MFG.  CO., 

6170  World  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


folding  BATH  TUB 


Weight  10  lbs.     oobI  little. 

Itcqiilrei  Utile  water. 
Write  for  special  offer. 
1*1.    I.,    lit"  IV. 

111:1  Chub  i>  St,     v »  fork,  V  ^. 


of  which  cculd  not  be  determined,  but  which  was 
probably  explosive.  It  was  decided  to  send  the  box 
and  its  contents  to  Paris  for  analysis.  The  Pr 
rator  of  the  Republic  asked  us  not  to  say  anything, 
so  as  to  facilitate  his  investigation.  Naturally,  we 
could  not  tell  him  anything,  nor  could  our  ni 
bors,  who  had  seen  nothing  whatever.  Soon  alter 
the  box  was  sent  to  Paris  Mr.  Touny  telegraphed  to 
my  son  that  the  bomb  was  a  fraud  and  that  it  had 
been  put  down  by  a  practical  joker.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Girard,  of  the  Municipal 
Laboratory,  who,  a  week  after,  informed  us  that 
the  bomb  was  genuine.  It  was  filled  with  stuff  not 
strong  enough  to  damage  the  house,  but  capable 
of  causing  grievous  injury  to  persons  going  along  the 
street  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  A  man,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  Anarchist,  who  had  been  at  Monte-- 
limar  on  March  2,  was  arrested  on  suspicion  at 
Avignon,  and  is  still  in  custody." 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Cause  and  Effect. — A  theological  student  was 
sent  one  Sunday  to  supply  a  vacant  pulpit  in  a 
Connecticut  valley  town.  A  few  days  after,  he  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  weekly  paper  of  that  place  with 

the  following  item  marked:   "Rev. ,  of  the 

senior  class  at  Yale  seminary,  supplied  the  pulpit 
at  the  Congregational  Church  last  Sunday,  and  the 
church  will  now  be  closed  three  weeks  for  repairs." 
— Cleveland  Leader. 


A  Bloodless  Tragedy. — The  practise  of  dueling 
is  on  the  decline  in  France,  the  country  which  has 
been  peculiarly  its  home.  It  grows  more  ridiculous 
year  by  year,  and  those  who  engage  in  it  become 
more  and  more  a  laughing-stock.  Not  long  ago  a 
Paris  journalist,  who  had  by  some  criticism  offended 
a  politician,  received  from  him  the  following  letter: 

"Sir:  One  does  not  send  a  challenge  to  a  bandit  of 
your  species;  one  simply  administers  a  cuff  on  the 
ears.     Therefore,  I  hereby  cuff  both  your  ears.      Be 
grateful  to  me  for  not  having  recourse  to  weapons. 
"Yours  truly, ." 

The  journalist  answered: 

"My  Dear  Sir  and  Adversary:  I  thank  you,  ac- 
cording to  your  wish,  for  having  sent  me  cuffs  by  post, 
instead  of  slaughtering  me  with  weapons.  Cuffed  by 
post,  I  respond  by  despatching  you  by  post  six  bul- 
lets in  the  head.  I  kill  you  by  letter.  Please  con- 
sider yourself  dead  from  the  first  line  of  this  epis- 
tle. 

"With  a  respectful  salutation  to  your  corpse,  I  am, 

"  Very  truly  yours,  ." 

—  The  Popular  Magazine. 


Sare  Deposit.- — Of  Marshall  Field  III.  an  amus- 
ing story  was  recently  told  at  Lakewood.  The  boy, 
according  to  the  story,  approached  an  old  lady  in  a 
Lakewood  hotel  and  said  to  her: 

"Can  you  crack  nuts?" 

"No,  my  dear,  I  can't,"  the  old  lady  replied.  "I 
lost  all  my  teeth  years  ago." 

"Then,"  said  the  little  boy,  extending  two  hands 
full  of  walnuts,  "please  hold  these  while  I  go  and  get 
some  more." — Denver  Times. 


It  Pays  to  Tip. — Jean  Gerardy,  the  well-known 
cellist,  at  a  dinner  in  Philadelphia,  praised  Ameri- 
can wit. 

"You  are  all  witty,"  he  said.  "From  your  mil- 
lionaire down  to  your  gamin  you  are  quick,  nimble, 
and  sparkling  in  retort. 

"Your  gamins'  wit  is  sometimes  cruel.  It  caused 
a  friend  of  mine  to  flush  and  mutter  an  oath  one  day 
last  week  in  New  York. 

"My  friend,  in  a  hurry  to  catch  a  train,  ran  out  of 
his  hotel  toward  a  cab,  and  a  ragged  little  boy  opened 
1 ;  1    cab  door  for  him  and  handed  in  his  valise. 

"He  gave  the  boy  nothing.  In  his  hurry,  you  see, 
he  forgot. 

"The  disappointed  urchin  smiled  sourly,  and  called 
this  order  to  the  driver: 

"'Nearest  poorhouse   cabby.'        New  York    Trib- 


Ilot  oil' the  Griddle.     IIoisekeeper  (to  si 
keeper) — "Are  these  buns  to    la  bi    ause  what 

1  1  day  weren't ' "     Punch. 


N* 


Address 


If  you  wish  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  book  mentioned 
in  this  advertisement,  write  your  name  and  address  in 
the  space  above,  tear  off  this  corner  and  mail  to 


Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Co 


you  in  this  ad.  of  the  value  to  YOU 

of  our  Free  new  book,  "The  Battle 


Creek  Idea,"  you   would  be   glad    to 
pay  $10.00  for  it. 

This  book  is  valuable  because  it  shows  yon  how  to 
be  well  and  strong  without  taking  drugs  or  medicines 
All  it  costs  you,  however,  is  the  price  of  a  stamp— we 
send  it  absolutely  free. 

If  the  attainment  or  retention  of  your  own  good 
health— and  the  good  health  of  those  dear  to  you— ia 
worth  a  postal,  send  us  one  to-day  (or  use  above 
coupon)  and  we  will  forward  the  book  promptly. 

You  do  not  obligate  yourself  in  any  way  by  answer- 
ing this  advertisement.  You  are  neither  required  to 
buy  anything  nor  to  promise  anything.  All  we  ask  is 
that  you  read  the  book  carefully. 

It  tells  how  you  can  live,  in  your  own  home,  without 
disturbing  your  daily  routine  in  any  way,  a  sane, 
healthful  life; — the  life  that  has  restored  thousands 
to  health  at  the  famous  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  nine-tenths  of  all  diseases 
are  caused  by  improper  diet. 

You  eat  disease  j  and  you  eat  health.  It  is  all  in  the 
choice  of  Foods.  "  The  Battle  Creek  Idea  "  will  tell 
you  how  to  choose  right,  so  as  to  get  and  keep  good 
health. 

If  the  health  is  worth  having,  the  book  is  worth 
asking  for  to-day.    Address 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Co.,  Ltd., 
Dept.  N.16,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


Great!" 


THE        J 

BARKER 

VIBRATOR 


Enables  you  to  enjoy 
massage   at  home-  in- 
I  vigorates  the  nerves 
land  entire    system, 
Ibenefits    the    com- 
|plexion  and  scalp,  and 
banishes     soreness. 
Stimulates  the  circulation 
(by  natural  means — with- 
out drugs).     Your  physi 
cian  recommends  it. 

Invaluable  after  bathing 
or  exercise. 

Sold  on  Easy  Terms. 

Send  for  Free  Book 
containing  interesting  in- 
formation on  Vibratory 
treatment. 

JAMES  BARKER 

G30-640  Cayuga  St.,  Philadelphia 


HIGHEST     AWARD 
WORLD'S     TMR    ST  LOUIS 
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FREE 


$£■  TO  MEN  ONLY 

TROUSERS 

During  May,  June  and  July,  1906 

These  free  Trousers  will  be 
made  to  your  measure  from 
Worsted    Cloths   woven  by  the 

Celebrated  SHANANDOA  MILLS 
of  Mar  tinsburg.  W.  Va., 

tailored  equal  to  any  $5.00 

trousers  made. 
To  Introduce  our  genuine 
Cheviot  and  Worsted  suits 
made  to  measure  for  tt^  no 
With  every  suit,  we  • 
give,  as  offered  above,  a  pair  of 
$>.■>  Worsted  Trousers  free. 

You  Do  Not  Pay  Us  One  Cent 

until  you  have  received  suit  and 
free  trousers,  in  your  home,  and 
found  fhem  a  perfect  lit  and 
exactly  ns  represented. 

Write  at  once  for  Free 
Samples  of  our  newest  cloths 
for  suits  and  trousers. 

The  Gent's  Complete  Outfitting  Co. 

Dept.K-  327,  242-344  Market  Street. Chicago 
Sff.i  Royal  Trust  Co.  Bank,  Chicago,  Capital,  $1/ 
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This  Underwear 

Always  Feels 

Clean 

It's  Linen — pure  Irish  Linen  and  noth- 
ing but  Linen. 

And  Linen  is  immaculate  in  its  clean- 
liness. 

It  never  pets  "sticky"  because  its 
firm  and  glossy  fibres  stand  apart  as 
woven. 

The  air  circulates  freely  through  pure 
linen  mesh  —  Kneipp  Linen  Mesh  —  and 
quickly  evaporates  all  the  moisture  the 
body  gives  off. 

That  means  the  pores  are  free  to  act 
and  regulate  your  temperature  as  nature 
intended  they  should.  You  feel  clean 
and  comfortable  all  the  time. 

Cotton  and  Wool  "mat  and  pack,"  get 
perspiration  soaked  and  encase  the  body 
in  clammy  dampness. 

Then  the  pores  are  choked— stop  work 
—and  you  take  cold,  mayhap  contract 
grip,  pneumonia  or  rheumatism, 

You  feel  much  cleaner  and  more  com- 
fortable in  Kneipp  Linen  Mesh  Under- 
wear because  it  is  the  only  Nothing-but- 
Linen  underwear  you  can  buy.  All  other 
so-called  Linen  Mesh  Underwear  is  a 
mixture — an  assertion  we  would  not 
dare  make  if  we  could  not  prove  it. 

Your  own  Doctor  will  tell  you  that 
you  really  ought  to  wear  Linen  next 
the  skin. 

And  for  perfect  healthfulness  it  should 
be  Kneipp  Linen  because  the  mesh  is 
"open  weave"  next  the  skin.  And  the 
closer  weave  built  up  on  this  |-open 
weave"  prevents  sudden  change  in  the 
natural  temperature  established  by  the 
body. 

The  streamers  of  the  seal  show  a  strip 
of  Kneipp  Linen  Mesh  folded  so  you  can 
see  both  sides— but  write  for  samples  of 
our  several  weights  and  weaves — they 
will  will  be  sent  free. 

Sent  for  Free  Inspection 

The  best  dealers  everywhere  sell  Kneipp 
Linen  Mesh  Underwear  for  Men,  Women 
and  Children.  On  request  we  will  send 
samples  of  the  different  weights  and 
meshes  and  give  you  the  names  of  our 
dealers  in  your  town.  If  we  have  no 
dealer  near  you  we  will  send  Kneipp  Un- 
derwear direct  to  you  for  free  inspection. 
Write  today  for  free  Linen  Book.  It  tells 
the  simple  proved  truth  about  Linen  for 
Comfort  and  Heulth. 

Kneipp  Wear-Guarantee 

The    manufacturer's    strong    wear -guarantee 
stands  behind  every  garment.    If  it  does  not  wear 
satisfactorily  your  deal- 
er will  replace  it  on 
his  judgment   with- 
out consulting  us 
—  01    we    will    if 
you  deal  di- 
rect with  us. 
Our  sweeping 
wear  - guaran- 


Linen  Mesh 


Kneipp 

Underwear 


tee   protects 
both  our  deal- 
ers and  the 


C.  COM VUCHAU 
&  CO.  Ltd. 
^88    Franklin    St. 
f>'sw  York  City 


Long  Drcnvers 
Knee  Drawers 

\^Long  Sleeves 
Half  Sleeve 
or  Sleeveless 


Burglar  Proof  F^g 


This  key  locks  any  door 
in  the  house,  so  that  it  is  just  impossible  to  pick  the 
lock,  or  unlock  the  door  from  the  outside.  Agents 
wanted.  Everybody  needs  them.  15c.  2  for  25c. 
for  50c.  (in  coin)  postpaid. 

KEY  LOCK  CO.  Box  451  West  Allis,  Wis. 


I>ellne<l— by  Father. — "Pa,  what  arc  halcyon 
.lays?" 

"S-h-h,"  replied  II.  Peck,  Sr.,  as  he  looked  around 

to   assure   himself    that    he   and    his   son    were   ftl , 

"they're  tin-  glorious  Bummer  days  when  your  dear 
mamma  is  far,  far  away  from  the  wicked,  noisy  city 
enjoying  freedom  from  household  cares  and  getting 
tin-  sweet,  pure  air  sin-  needs  so  much."  i  hicago 
Record  Herald. 

Pure,  but  Dangerous.  A  milkman,  while  serv- 
ing a  customer  the  other  morning,  was  asked  if  he 
could  guarantee  the  milk  was  pure. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  replied.  "It  has  been  paralyzed 
by  the  public  anarchist."     Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Tempus  Fuglt. — Justice  Brewer,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  lecturing  to  his  law  class 
at  the  George  Washington  University,  told  the  follow- 
ing story  in  the  course  of  his  remarks: 

"I  knew  of  a  case  once  where  two  darkies  swapped 
mules.  One  of  them  was  an  old  hand  at  the  business 
and  in  making  the  trade  he  represented  his  mule  to 
be  seven  years  old,  and  told  of  many  good  traits  the 
animal  had  not.  This  was  in  February.  About 
two  months  later  the  other  darky  began  to  realize 
he  had  been  victimized  in  the  bargain,  and  that  the 
beast  was  fully  12  years  old.  So  he  decided  to  go 
back  and  tell  the  swindler  he  had  lied  to  him  about 
the  animal.  However,  owing  to  its  being  the  busy 
season  for  farming,  he  was  not  able  to  go  until  about 
the  middle  of  June.  He  finally  did  go,  and  told  his 
man  what  he  thought  of  his  rascally  misrepresenta- 
tions about  the  mule. 

"You  say,"  said  the  other  fellow,  "dat  when  you 
got  de  mule  in  February  he  was  seven  years  old,  and 
now  it's  June  and  he's  12  years  old?  " 

"Yes,  I  do!"  was  the  angry  response. 

"Well,  sah,  time  sure  do  fly." — American  Spectator. 


Exorbitant. — "John,  dear."  wrote  a  lady  from  the 
Continent,  "I  enclose  the  hotel  bill." 

"Dear  Jane,  I  enclose  a  check,"  wrote  John  in 
reply;  "but  please  don't  buy  any  more  hotels  at  this 
price — they  are  robbing  you!" — Tit-Bits. 


Continued  in  Both  Cases. — Many  years  ago 
there  lived  in  Camden,  Me.,  two  neighbors,  Dr.  Huse 
and  Judge  Thayer.  The  doctor  had  occasion  to  sue 
a  man,  and  of  course  employed  his  neighbor,  the  judge 
as  his  counsel.  After  a  session  of  court  he  met  the 
judge  and  asked  about  his  case.  The  judge  said  it 
was  continued.  Meeting  him  again,  after  another 
session,  and  asking  again  about  his  case,  the  same 
answer  was  given. 

As  it  cost  $2  or  $3  each  time  it  was  continued,  the 
doctor  thought  by  the  time  it  was  settled  after  paying 
the  judge,  he  would  get  nothing. 

Some  time  afterward  the  judge  was  afflicted  with  a 
felon,  and  of  course  employed  his  neighbor,  the 
doctor.  After  suffering  awhile,  he  met  the  doctor 
and  said:  "Doctor,  this  thing  is  getting  along  very 
slowly.  I  have  walked  the  floor  nights  for  a  week. 
What  are  you  doing  to  it?  " 

The  doctor,  who  stammered  badly,  replied:  "Co- 
co-continuing it,  by  George." — Boston  Herald. 


Such  a  Grandfather. — A  young  man  was  being 
examined  by  a  life-insurance  official  as  to  his  family 
record.  Among  other  questions  the  following  was 
asked,  "Of  what  did  your  grandfather  die?" 

The  applicant  hesitated  a  few  moments  and  then 
stammered  out,  "I-I'm  not  sure,  but  I  think  he  died 
in  infancy." — Lippincott's. 


Too  Great  a  Risk. — He  desired  to  take  out  a  life 
policy  for  $50,000. 

Smiling  eagerly,  the  agent  drew  forth  the  blank 
form  and  began  the  usual  series  of  questions. 

"  Query  six,"  he  said  at  length — "are  you  an  auto- 
mobilist? " 

"No,"  was  the  ready  rejoinder,  "  I  am  not." 

"  Motorcyclist,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  No." 

The  agent  with  a  sigh  laid  down  his  pen. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "  but  we  no  longer  insure 
pedestrians." — Minneapolis  Journal. 


This 

Cushion  Shoe 

Is 

Heat  Proof 


Ordinary  leather  soles  absorb  heat  from  hot 
pavements.  This,  combined  with  the  natural 
heat  of  the  foot,  makes  the  shoe  a  veritable 
"  sweat  box." 

Worth  Cushion  Sole 
Shoes 

have  a  patent  inner  Cushion  Sole  so  con- 
structed and  treated  that  it  cannot  absorb 
heat. 

It  maintains  the  feet  at  a  normal  temperature, 
keeping  them  cool,  comfortable  and  healthy. 

This  Cushion  Sole  also  prevents  all  jar  on 
the  spine. 

Write  at  once  for  booklet  displaying  our  styl- 
ish, durable  summer  Oxfcrds  in  tan  and  calf. 

Men's  Shoes,  $4.00  to  $5.00 

Women's  Shoes,    3.00  and  3.50 

THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Inc. 
4  Osborn  Bldg.  Boston,  Mass. 


Be  "Two  piinote"  Safety  Razor 

will  convince  any  man,  in  just 
two  minutes,  that  it  is  not  only 
u  safety  razor,  but  has  points 
of  merit  which  make  it 

Ttie  Best  Salety  Razor. 

Try  one  and  it  will  prove — 

That  the  blade  corners  cannot  ctit 
and  slash  the  face  as  they  do  on 
other  safety  razors. 

That  the  blades  have  an  edge 
which  far  outlasts  the  edge  on  any 
other  thin  blade.  They  have  the 
double  bevel — like  the  barber's  razor 
—that's  the  reason. 

That  the  blade  holder  is  as  easily 
washed  and  wiped  as  a  dinner  plate. 

That  there  are  no  parts  to  rust 
and  that  there  are  not  a  lot  of  parts 
In  take  apart  and  put  back  every  time 
the  razor  is  used. 

The  blades  can  be  honed  and 
stropped.  But  we  sharpen  dull 
blades  for  next  to  nothing,  so  no 
one  need  strop  or  hone  unless  he 
wants  to.  Liberal  exchange  offer 
on  blades. 

Razor  Complete,  with  24  Sharp  Blades, 

In  Handsome  Leather  Case,  $5.00 

Ask  you  dealer.    If  he  can't  or  won't  supply   you, 
write  us.     Get  our  Free  Booklet  anyway. 

UNITED  STATES  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 
Shop  Office  No.  27 Adrian,  Mich. 


"Opens 
like  a 
Book, 

Washes 
like  a 
Dinner 

Plate." 
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HAIR  ON  THE  FACE 

NECK  AND  ARMS 

Instantly  Removed  Without  Injury 
to  the  Mo»t  Delicate  Skin. 

In  compounding  an  incomplete  mix- 
ture was  accidentally  spilled  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing 
afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the 
hair  was  completely  removed.  We 
iSi  named  the  new  discovery 


M 


id  :e  unt  :ej 


?? 


Apply  for  s  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic 
IT  CANNOT  FAIL.  Modene  supersedes  electrolysis.  Used  by 
people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  its 
merits.  Modene  sent  by  mail  in  safety  mailing  cases  on  receipt 
of  $1.00  per  bottle.     Postage  stamps  taken.    Address 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  520  Cincinnati, a 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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x  KRELL 
UT0- 
AND 


Me  JUNE  BRIDE 


HPHERE    could   be    no    more    appropriate    selection    for    her 
■*-    wedding  gift  than   the    Krell  Auto-Grand— a  high-grade, 
rich-toned  Upright  Grand  Piano,  embodying  the   player   feature 
in  absolute  perfection. 

Two  Ways  Are  Better  Than  One 

If  SHE  can  play  divinely,  and  HE  does  not  know  a  sharp 
from  a  flat,  a  turn  of  the  lever  makes  HIM  a  master  of  melody. 
This  is  the  charm  of  the  Krell  Auto-Grand — it  brings  un- 
alloyed pleasure  to  the  most  finished  musician,  at  the  same  time 
enabling  one  to  whom  the  keyboard  is  an  unsolved  mystery  to 
achieve  results  quite  as  brilliant. 

The  Krell  Auto-Grand  combines  superb  tone,  full  in  volume,  with 
a  perfect  playing  mechanism — every  part  of  which  is  easily  detachable, 
although  it  is  so  simple,  the  services  of  an  expert  seldom,  if  ever,  will  be 
required.  The  mechanical  touch  is  so  sensitive  that  it  is  possible  to  go 
instantly  from  pianissimo  to    forzando. 

A  five-year  guarantee  is  given.     Liberal  terms  and 
our  new  Catalog  O  at  your  service.     Write  to-day. 

Tbe  Auto-Gm)<l  Pkno  Co.,  Hew  C^stkjnd. 

Dealers  ate  incited  to  share  in  the  prosperity  our  new  plan 
offers  to  them.     Send  for  it. 


Just  Published-A  New  "JOY-BOOK"  By  "JOSIAH  ALLEN'S  WIFE" 

Samantha  vs.  Josiah 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BORROWED  AUTOMOBILE  AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT 
By  MARIETTA  HOLLEY 

C"  JOSIAH  ALLEN'S  WIPE") 

ALL  through  Miss  Holley's  literary  life,  she  has  been  in  the  habit  of  jotting  clown  wonderful  inci- 
deiits  of  answers  to  prayer,  mind  011X08,  etc.,  that  were  related  to  her  by  her  friends,  and  which 
cannot  be  explained   by  ordinary  laws.      Josiah,  her  "cantankerous"  spouse,  is  injured  in  an 
automobile  accident,  and  to  keep  him  from  becoming  depressed  during  convalescence,  she  recalls 
th<  Be  Incidents  to  arouse  him.    -Josiah  grows  very  hot  in  combating  her  arguments  and  giving,  in  his 
own   quaint  and  homely  way.  the  scientific  explanation  while  Samantha  frequently  soars  in  her 

Usual  eloquent  manner,  but  is  always  the  common-sense,  matter  -of  fact  Samantha  of  old.     The  book 
promises  to  be  one  of  absorbing  Interest  In  this  age  Of  mental    healers,  healers   by  Christian    Science, 

by  prayer,  and  of  other  things  that  are  marvelous,    it  bubbles  over  with  quaint  humor  in  the  best 

i  Hi.    world  famous  Samantha  books. 


l2mo,   Cloth. 


Comic    Illustrations    by    BART    HALEY 


$1.50 


new  york  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs,  london 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

May  18.— Wu  Ting-Fang,  to  whom  has  been  given 
the  task  of  codilying  the  Cninese  laws,  recom- 
mends jury  trials,  practise  ol  native  lawyers  and 
electrocution. 

May  19—  Four  hundred  English  woman-suf- 
fragists urge  their  claims  before  Premier  Camr>- 
bell-Bannerman.  who  says  he  favors  their  de- 
mands, but  urges  patience. 

May  2c p.—  The  Czar  refuses  an  audience  to  the 
President  and  a  deputation  of  the  Douma  who 
w-ere  to  present  the  address,  and  notifies  them 
that  the  document  must  be  conveyed  to  him 
through  the  Court  Ministry.  Much  dissatisfac- 
tion is  expressed. 

Sefiqr  Palma  is  inaugurated  as  President  of  Cuba 
amid  scenes  of  universal  rejoicing. 

May  2i.— W.   H.     Stuart,     American  Vice-Consul 
at  Batoum,  is  murdered.      The  assassin,  e 
The  new  Hungarian    Parliament   holds    its    first 
sitting      The    Emperor-King    reads    his    speech 
from  the  throne. 

The  Douma  decides  to  overlook  the  C7ar's  re- 
fusal of  an  audience  to  its  President,  and  affairs 
become  more  settled. 

Heavy  rain,  causing  great  avalanches  of  mud, 
force  the  staff  of  the  observatory  on  Mount 
Vesuvius  to  leave  their  post. 

The  Union  Postal  Congress  at  Rome  completes 
its  work.  It  reduces  the  rate  on  heavv  letters 
and  agrees  upon  other  reforms. 

May  23. — Admiral  Rojestvensky  resigns. 

Henrik   Ibsen,  the  dramatist,  dies  at  Christiania, 

Norway. 

May  24. — English  woman-suffragists  refuse  to  pay 
their    taxes,     declaring    them    unconstitutional 
inasmuch  as   they  have    been   levied   "  wil 
representation  "  of  the  taxed  in  Parliament. 

May  25. — Wu  Ting-Fang  goes  into  retirement  upon 
the  rejection  of  his  proposed  reforms  in  Chinese 
administration. 

Domestic. 

May  18. — More  gifts  of  stock  by  coal  companies 
to  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  are 
brought  out  at  the  session  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  Philadelphia:  the 
railroad  announces  that  it  will  investigate  all 
such  gratuities. 

Forest  fires  raging  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are 
reported  as  causing  considerable  loss  of  property 
and  a  few  lives. 

The  Hepburn  Railroad-Rate  bill  passes  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  71  to  3,  after  the  words  "in  its 
judgment"  are  stricken  out  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  clause  by  a  vote  of  50 
to  24. 

Alexander  Berkman,  who  attempted  to  assassi- 
nate H.  C.  Frick,  during  the  steel  strike  at  Home- 
stead in  1892,  is  released  from  the  Western 
Penitentiary  in  Pittsburg. 

May  19. — The  General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  South  reports  unfavor- 
ably on  the  matter  of  uniting  with  the  Church 
North. 

May  20. — Wu  Ting-Fang,  former  Chinese  Minister 
to  the  LTnited  States,  announces  that  Mrs.  IB. 
Henderson  has  converted  him  to  total  abstinence 
and  vegetarianism. 

The  question  of  reopening  the  saloons  in  San 
Francisco  agitates  the  liquor-dealers.  The  Pro- 
hibition element  is  reported  to  be  trying  to 
keep  the  establishments  closed  for  six  months 
and  then  to  pass  a  high-license  law. 

May  21. — Secretaries  Bonaparte  and  Tal't  speak- 
on  civil-service  reform  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Maryland  Civil  Service  Reform  Asso- 
ciation at  Baltimore. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  affirms  the 
conviction  of  United  States  Senator  Burton, 
of  Kansas,  who  was  found  guilty  of  using  his 
influence  with  the  P  jst  Office  Department  in 
behalf   of   the    Rialto  Company  of  St.  Louis. 

May   22. — The  Board  of  Control  of  the  Louisiana 
Leper  Home  announce  that  three  patients  have 
been  discharged   cured. 
San    Francisco   banks   reopen    for   business    with 
more  new  deposits  than  withdrawals. 

May  23. — Paul  Morton,  president  01"  the  Equitable 
Life" Assurance  Society,  proposes  to  the  (tin 
the   election   of   twenty-eight   directors    bj    the 

policy-holders  at  their  annual  meeting. 

May  24. — The  announcement  of  the  reunii 
Presbyterian    Church    in    the    United    Stati 
America      and     the     Cumberland     Presbyterian 
Church  is  received  with  great   n 
assemblies  of  the-   two  churches  at   Des  M 
la.,  and  Decatur,  111. 
The   Interstate  Commerce  Commission   uncovers 

methods  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  lor  crush- 
ing small  dealers.  P.  B.  Westgate  and  Senator 
Lewis  Emery,  independent  Pennsylvania  pro- 
ducers, testify  to  unfair  rate  discriminations  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
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Twenty  Dollars  for  Six  Dollars 

(TO  I  I  nii  i  it  11  iv  OXM  ) 

I  iuiLu,,,.....llli(iiifcy 


THE  "TAKAPART"  REEL 

combines  all  the  strong  points  of  the  $20  reels  and  many  more  with- 
out any  of  their  weak  point*.  It  is  the  greatest  marvel  in  reel  con- 
struction ever,     Aladdin  and  his  lamp  are  not  in  it  with  Meisaelbucn 

and  Ins  reel.      Aladdin  was  a  fable,  the  Takanart  is  a  re(e)altty. 

No  hand-made  reel,  however  expensive,  can  compare  with  it 
in  perfect  workmanship.     It  combines  more  good  features  than  any 

reel  made  at  nny  price;    compensating  spindle  taking  Up  wear  on 

bearings ;  overcoming  rattling  (bund  in  other  reds  after  short  tune  ■ 
exclusive  friction  device  preventing  back  lashing;    tubular  frame 

holds  %  more  line  than  any  other  of  same  Size  ;    handle  interchange* 

able  to  four  different  positions 

If  you  Mould  nil  trouble   l*»ave  behind, 
A  "TAKAPAHT"  REEL'S  the  only  kind. 

We  guarantee  perfect  construction  and  will  make  any  repairs 
free,  while  other  makers  will  charge  from  $3  to  $10  for  repairs. 
Made  in  80  to  100  yards.  '1  h«*  price  is  $0.  Stop  m  at  the  nearest 
dealer's  and  see  it.  Look  lor  stamp  "  TAK  Al'AKT.  "  Booklet 
will  tell  you  all  about  it.     Postal  us  for  it. 

A.  F.  Meisselbach  &  Bro.,  213  Prospect  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Makers  of  famous  *'  Expert  "  and  "  Featherlight  "  Keels. 


CHEW... 

Beeman's: 

The  Original 

Pepsin  *  || 

Gum   *  *   :: 

Cures  Indigestion  and 
Sea-sickness. 

All  Others  are  Imitations.  \\ 

*  ■ 

For  Sale  at  Every  Drug  Store  ■  • 
[>»■««♦♦♦♦««»«♦>»♦»»«»»♦♦»♦♦  »MM«*4<  > 


IN  30  DAYS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  shorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days.  You  can  learn  ill  spare  time  in  your  own  home, 
no  matter  where  yon  live.      No  need  to  spend   months  as  with 

old  systems.    Boyd's  Syllabic  System  is  easy  to 

learn — easy  to  write— easy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical. 
Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines — no  positions— no  shading,  as 
in  other  systems.  No  long  list  of  word  signs  to  confuse. 
ONLY  NINE  CHARACTERS  to  learn  and  you  have  the  en- 
tire English  (or  any  other)  language  at  your  ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND.  The  best  system  for  stenographers,  private 
secretaries,  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  minister*,  teach- 
ers, physician-*,  literary  folk  and  business  men  may  now  learn 
shorthand  for  their  own  use.  Does  not  take  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems.  Our  graduates  hold  high- 
grade  positions  everywhere.  Send  to-day  for  booklets,  testi- 
monials, guarantee  olier,  etc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

930  Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


THE    DOMESTIC    BLUNDERS    OF    WOMEN 

Critical  sketches  by  a  "  Mere  Man,"  constituting  an 
attack  upon  woman's  stronghold  in  the  home. 
12mo,  cloth,  210  pages,  81.00.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY,  Publishers,  4-t-GO  E.  £5d  St.,  New  York. 


THE  lEXICOGRAPHERS 

—  FajntQuur 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  YVagnalle  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"C.  E.  J.,"  Atlanta,  Ga— "(0  Which  was  the 
greater  painter.  Millet  or  Millais?  (2)  Are  the  names 
both  pronounced  as  if  written  Mill'et?  (3)  Were 
both  of  French  origin?" 

(1)  There  is  no  comparison  between  the  work  of 
the  two  men,  for  they  belonged  to  entirely  different 
schools.  Millet,  however,  has  left  much  the  greater 
fame.  (2)  Millais  is  pronounced  mil-lay';  Millet, 
mee"lay'.  (3)  Sir  John  Everett  Millais  was  born  in 
Southampton,  England,  of  an  ancient  family  of  the 
island  of  Jersey.  Jean  Frangois  Millet  was  born'  in 
France. 

"G.  F.  W.,"  Cleveland,  O—  "In  the  title  of  a 
paper  whose  purpose  was  to  give  the  minute  detail 
in  the  construction  of  a  porcelain  inlay  was  it  proper 
to  say:  'The  technique  of  making  a  porcelain  inlay,' 
or  'The  technique  of  the  porcelain  inlay'?" 

Either  is  correct,  but  the  latter,  being  more  gen- 
eral in  its  signification,  is  preferable  as  the  title  of 
an  article. 

"W.C.  J.,"  Comanche,  Texas. — (1)  "  Which  word  is 
correct  in  this  sentence:  'It  is  a  (real  or  really)  warm 
day?'  (2)  What  is  the  construction  of  'deep'  in  the 
sentence  'Still  waters  run  deep'?  Is  it  an  adverb  or 
an  adjective?  (3)  In  the  sentence  'As  is  the  boy  so 
will  be  the  man,'  what  parts  of  speech  are  'as'  and 
'so'? " 

(1)  "Real"  is  misapplied  when  made  to  mean 
'very"  or  "quite."  This  colloquial  use  of  "real," 
which  has  no  such  meaning,  is  a  barbarism.  (2)  An 
adjective,  qualifying  water;  not  an  adverb,  qualify- 
ing run.     (3)  Adverbs. 

"H.  W.  R.,"  Chicago,  111. — "Kindly  state  whether 
the  following  sentence  is  correct  in  its  construction : 
'By  applying  early,  students  may  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  work  their  way  through  the  school."' 

The   sentence    quoted   is    disjointed.      The    writer 

intended  to  say:   "By  applying  early,  students  may 

obtain  an  opportunity,"  etc. 

"P.  G.  V.,"  Lake  Benton,  Minn. — "Is  the  ex- 
pression correct,  'It  looks  like  rain,'  meaning  'It 
looks  as  tho  it  would  rain '  ?  " 

No.  Not  unless  one  were  speaking  of  imitation 
rain  on  the  stage.  The  expression,  however,  has 
acquired  toleration  by  constant  colloquial  use. 

"A.  L.  B.,"  Rome,   N.  Y.— "(1)  Will   you   please 


-JUAAavmu 

Climates  wear  out.  Smokes,  Sprays,  or  any  single  medicine  relieve 
only  temporarily.  Our  CONSTITl'TIONAL  treatment,  founded 
1883,  is  for  permanently  eliminating  the  GAl'SE  of  Asthma  and  Hay 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attacks  will  not  return.  Write 
for  BOOK  25  A,  containing  reports  of  many  illustrative  cases  to 
prove  this.     Mailed  FREE.     P.  HAROLD  HAYES,  Itufialo,  N.  T. 


shines  brighHy  in  al'House  where 
^Mf&Urn  abolishes  dirt,  but* "Dirt 
©jid  despair  &re  close  ofkin"Try  iMn 
your  next*  house-cleajiing-l^^^— a 


Send  me  $1.90 
and  I'll  send  you 

100  Key  West 

Havana  2nds 

They  are  not  pretty. 

They  look  rough  but 

they    smoke   smooth. 

None    shorter    than 

4^    inches—  s  o  m  e 

longer.       They're 

made  by  apprentices, 

and  cost  nothing  to 

manufacture.        You 

merely     buy     $1.90 

worth     of  tobacco — 

go  o  d  tobacco — that 

would  cost  twice  this 

much    if    the    pieces 

were  not  too  short  to 

use  for  "fine  shapes. " 

I'd  have  to  pay  three 

cents    each   for    the 

making  alone  if  they 

were  turned   out  by 

my  skilled  workmen. 

I    won't   sell   you 

or  anybody  else  more 

than  ioo  at  a  time. 

Thejirst  orders  will 

be  first  filled. 

References : 

United  States  Exchange  Bank 

Dun  or  Bradstreet's 

New  York 

Address  your  envelope 
Dept.  K. 


64-66- 68 

W.  12.51*  ST 

NEW  YORK 
CITY 
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tell  i  the  word   'vicar' is  pronounced?    Should 

it  be  written  with  a  capital  ' v,  and  is  it  a  common 
or  a  proper  noun,  as  used  in  this  sentence:  'Here 
con*  ar't       2)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 

ending  vitch  as  used  on  words  like  Czarvitch,  etc.?'" 
Yik'ar.  the  "a"  being  pronounced  as  "a"  in 
common  noun  and  should  be  written 
with  a  lower-case  "v."      In  the  sentence  which  you 
pital    letter  might    be  preferable,   inas- 
much as  a  particular  person  is  indicated.      It  is  well, 
however,   to  always  maintain  a  certain  economy   in 
the  use  of  capital  letters.     (2)  Son. 

"R.  A  L.,"  Long  Prairie,  Minn.— "(1)  Referring 
to  an  individual  as  one  of  a  party,  said  individual 
being  an  Englishman,  would  it  be  incorrect  to  say, 
'An  Englishman  always  wants  to  predominate' '  Is 
it  better  English  to  say.  'He  always  wants  to  dom- 
inate'' (2)  Does  the  prefix  'pre'  in  the  word  'pre- 
dominate' determine  in  any  way  the  tense  of  the 
verb5  For  instance:  can  a  man  'predominate'  in 
a  meeting  at  which  he  is  present?" 

(1)  The  verb  "to  predominate"  is  not  used  in  the 
active  voice  with  a  subject  signifying  an  individual. 
A  man's  influence  or  power  may  be  predominant;  or 
a  given  sect,  party,  or  nationality  may  predominate; 
but  an  individual  dominates.  (2)  The  prefix  "pre" 
has  no  tense  significance. 

"M.  H.  F.,"  Xew  York  city. — "Is  there  any 
authority  for  the  following  uses  of  the  word  'tip'  : 
u)  'to  tip  a  waiter;'  1  2)  'to  give  a  man  a  tip  on  the 
races  '?" 

Yes.  both  are  good  English  and  have  been  long  in 

use. 

"J.  G.  C,"  Chicago,  111. — "  Is  'between  you  and  I' 
a  correct  English  sentence?" 

The  error  in  this  sentence,  common  enough,  is 
evident  if  the  pronouns  be  transposed.  No  one  would 
say  "between  I  and  you."  The  preposition  governs 
both  of  its  objects,  "you"  and  "me,"  in  the  objec- 
tive case. 

"H.  C.  S.."  Winifrede,  \Y.  Va  —  "Is  the  following 
sentence  correct:  'He  went  into  ecstatics'?  If  not, 
what  is? " 

Following  the  analogy  of  "to  go  into  hysterics,' 
we  can  imagine  such  a  sentence  as  you  quote,  and 
it  would  mean  that  he  went  into  a  state  of  rapturous 
emotion.  It  would  be  better,  however,  to  employ 
the  more  usual  phrase,  "He  went  into  ecstasy." 

"A.  L.  R.."  "Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  the 
follow ing  sentences  arc  correct:  (1)  'My  dinner  lies 
heavy  on  my  stomach;' ^2)  'It  was  not  she'?  (3) 
Please  pronounce  Hugo's  Tes  Mise rabies.'" 

The  two  sentences  are  correct.  Les  Miserables  is 
pronounced  "lay  mee"zer"abl'."  The  "c"  as  in 
"ere,"  the  "a"  as  in  "arm." 

"J.  A.  B.,"  Saltsburg,  Pa. — "Please  define  the 
word  '  rapprochement,'  frequently  used  in  diplo- 
macy." 

Rapprochement  is  a  French  word  meaning  "a 
drawing  together  or  reconciliation."  It  is  used  to  in- 
dicate the  coming  to  a  better  understanding  by  na- 
tions. 


HAIR 


Guaranteed 


BY  THE  VSE  OF 


EVANS  VACUUM  CAP 

Guarantee  Backed  by  a  Bank 


Repeated  announcements  in  this  magazine,  and  in 
all  the  leading  magazines  in  the  United  States,  for 
months  and  years  past,  have  been  published  simply 
to  explain  in  a  simple,  understandable  way,  what  the 
Evans  Vacuum  Cap  IS. 

The  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  is  a  simple,  scientific 
mechanism  which  does  for  the  scalp  and  the  hair  what 
message  does  for  the  weakened  body.  The  dormant 
hair  cells  can  only  he  revived  when  you  restore  the 
natural,  refreshing  blood  circulation  to  the  roots  of 
the  hair. 

The  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  creates  a  vacuum  over  the 
scalp  surface  which  compels  the  blood  to  come  up  into 
the  hair  soil.  The  result  of  this  is  to  feed  the  hair  by 
Nature's  process,  and  not  artificially.  Just  as  long  as 
there  is  one  iota  of  hair  life  in  your  scalp  the  Evans 
Vacuum  Cap  will  make  the  hair  grow,  and  you  your- 
self can  tell  from  a  reasonable  use,  whether  or  not 
the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  will  restore  your  hair. 

The  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  Company, 


If  the  scalp  responds  to  the  rhythmical  action  of 
the  vacuum  and  you  feel  a  tingling  sensation  of 
renewed  circulation,  it  is  proof  positive  and  scientific 
evidence  that  Nature  is  still  able  to  do  her  work  in 
the  production  of  hair  growth. 

Now,  note  that  we  guarantee  the  Evans  Vacuum 
Cap  and  that  our  guarantee  is  backed  by  the  bank. 

The  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  is  furnished  on  trial  and 
under  positive  guarantee  of  the  Jefferson  Bank  of 
St.  Louis,  and  any  bank  or  banker  will  testify  as  to 
the  validity  of  this  guarantee.  We  bave  no  agents, 
and  no  one  is  authorized  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or 
receive  money  for  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap — all  orders 
must  come  through  the  Jefferson  Bank. 

We  will  send  you  a  book  which  explains  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  invention  and  gives  full  evidence  of 
the  results  it  has  achieved.  This  book  sent  free  on 
request;  we  prepay  the  postage  in  full.     Address: 

605  Fullerton  Building    St.  Louis,  l^o. 
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Just  Published 

Tuxedo    Avenue 

to   Water   Street 

By  AMOS  R.  WELLS 

Author  of  "  That  They  All  May  Be.  One,"  ete. 
This  story  shows  a  church  transferred  to  the  high- 
ways and  the  hedges,  a  church  going  forth,  as 
all  churches  will  some  day  go  forth,  to  the  place 
where  the  need  is,  where  the  work  and  the 
blessedness  are.  Many,  while  the  story  was  run- 
ning as  a  serial,  saw  the  force  of  tin-  parable,  and 
wrote  the  author  of  its  effectupon  their  lives  and 
their  churches.  They  have  asked  to  have  it 
published  in  such  shape  that  they  may  give  it 
away  to  promote  the  evangelistic  spirit  in  their 
congregations.  Part  of  it  has  been  printed  in 
Japanese,  and  a  request  has  come  for  permission 
to  translate  it.  into  Bohemian.  Already  it  has 
been  instrumental  in  revivals. 

12mo.  cloth,  Illustrations  by  Josephine  Bruce,  $1.00 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 
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MICHIGAN  SUMMER  RESORTS 

MICHIGAN  EAST  COAST  RESORTS 

FISHING  and  HUNTING  IN  MICHIGAN 

Booklets  illustrating  and  describing  the  summering  and  fishing  places  in  the 
Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan.     Sent  post  free  to  any  address  on  request  to 

H.  F.  Moeller,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Pere  Marquette  Railroad 

324  UNION  STATION,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


CRANBERRY  LAKE 
REGION  OF  THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 

a  section  full  of  large  fish  is 
described  in  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines  Four-Track  Series 
No.  32,  which  contains  a 
beautiful  map  of  this  region 
printed  in  four  colors.  Copy 
will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp 
by  George  H.  Daniels,  Man- 
ager, General  Advertising 
Department,  Room  176-F, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New 
York. 
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TAKE 
FROM 
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EVERY 


C.  F    DALY 

Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 

New  York 


THIS    REGION 
DIRECTION 

W.  J.  LYNCH 

Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 
Chicago 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


DEMAND    FOR   CLEAN    MEAT. 

THE  substantiation,  in  the  main,  of  Upton  Sinclair's  terrible 
allegations  in  "The  Jungle  "  by  the  Neill-Keynolds  report 
on  the  Chicago  packing-house  evils  has  roused  an  imperative  de- 
mand by  the  press  for  instant  and  thoroughgoing  reformation. 
Messrs.  Neill  and  Reynolds  could  not  confirm  some  of  the  more 
revolting  details  of  the  loss  of  human  life,  but  the  descriptions  of 
uncleanliness,  unsanitary  features,  and  the  evil  of  conditions  gen- 
erally are  pretty  well  established.  With  typical  American  impetu- 
osity the  newspapers  demand  immediate  action  on  the  part 
of  Congress  and   the    President.     Chicago,   the  heart  and   cen- 


packers  also.  Their  best  defense  lies  not  in  fighting  regulation, 
but  in  inviting  it.  The  great  packers,  in  particular,  could  pursue 
no  more  disastrous  policy  than  one  of  resistance  and  defiance. 
While  it  is  a  fact  that  conditions  may  be  better  in  their  establish- 
ments than  in  the  smaller  ones,  they  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
charges,  and  their  sole  aim  should  be  to  make  good  for  themselves 
regardless  of  others.  They  must  realize  that  it  is  on  them  that 
the  interest  of  the  whole  American  public  is  centered,  and  that 
Chicago  is  in  no  mood  to  share  the  odium  that  may  attach  to  them 
from  stock-yards  scandals." 

It  is,  thinks  the  Chicago  News,  "  a  sign  of  progress  that  the 
outcry  against  Socialistic  tendencies  has  ceased  to  influence  the 
public  when  a  measure  of  necessary  regulation  is  brought  for- 
ward."    The  country,  under  the  President's  leadership,  in  the  be- 
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SENATOR  BEVERIDGE,  UPTON   SINCLAIR, 

"Who  made  the  Senate  pass  his  in-  Whose  book  has  given  vegetarianism 

spection  bill  in  a  hurry  by  threatening  the  biggest  impetus  it  has  had  in  its 

to  make  a  speech  on  it.  history. 


JAMES    B.    REYNOLDS, 

Formerly  a  settlement  worker  in  New 
York's  East  Side,  now  an  exposer  of 
the  evils  of  Packingtown. 


CHARLES   P.   NEILL, 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  whose  re- 
port the  packers  dreaded  worse  than 
the  most  drastic  legislation. 


NOT    POPULAR    IN    PACKINGTOWN. 


ter  of  the  packing  industry  and  home  of  the  Union  Stock- 
yards, feels,  in  the  words  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald, "  the  need 
of  a  full  exposition  of  the  conditions  there,  and  would  welcome 
such  regulations  as  would  be  a  guaranty  against  abuses."  To 
quote  further : 

"  It  can  emphatically  indorse  a  provision  of  the  Beveridge  bill 
that  all  establishments  in  which  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine  are  slaugh- 
tered and  the  meat  and  food  products  are  prepared  for  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  shall  be  maintained  in  a  sanitary  manner, 
according  to  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Not  only  has  it  much  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  thor- 
oughly adequate  inspection,  but  it  is  keenly  alive  to  the  rights  of 
meat  consumers  in  the  matter  of  sanitation.  For  the  subject  is 
one  that  concerns  both  its  own  people  and  its  own  fame. 

"  And  what  is  to  the  interest  of  the  city  is  to  the  interest  of  the 


lief  of  The  News,  "  is  striving,  by  means  of  government  supervi- 
sion, to  establish  a  proper  balance  between  individual  activities 
on  a  large  scale  and  the  public's  interest.  This  is  not  a  drift  into 
Socialism,  but  such  progress  in  government  as  the  evolution  of 
modern  business  methods  has  rendered  necessary  and  desirable." 
The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  however,  feels  that  the  entire  business 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  asks  what  the  present  United 
States  inspectors  in  the  packing-houses  are  for,  "and  why  have 
we  inspection  laws?  "     It  continues: 

"The  remedy  is  as  plain  as  are  the  only  possible  explanations. 
It  is  for  executive  authority,  if  possible,  and,  if  not,  for  legislative 
authority,  to  change  either  the  system  or  the  men,  or  both. 

"To  insist  merely  that  more  men  shall  be  hired,  more  money 
spent  out  of  hand,  and  the  whole  cattle  industry  be  burdened, 
without  first  making  sure  that  the  system  is  right  and  the  men  now 


TERMS:  $3  a  year,  in  advance;  four  months,  $1 ;  single  copy,  io  cents  ;  for- 
eign postage,  {1.50  a  year.  RECEIPT  of  payment  is  shown  in  about  two  weeks 
by  date  on  address  label ;  subscription  including  the  month  named.  Instructions 
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sent  two  weeks  before  the  date  they  are  to  go  into  effect.  Both  old  and 
new  addresses  must  always  be  given.  DISCONTINUANCE  :  We  find  that 
many  of  our  subscribers  prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  interrupted  and 
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working  it  are  doing  their  duty,  is  but  to  repeat  the  folly  recently 
perpetrated  here  in  enlarging  our  inefficient  police  force. 

"This  whole  question  is  one  merely  of  the  present  government 
•sectors  doing  their  duty  intelligently.  It  is  no  question  of 
fireworks. 

"  Do  they  do  it  or  don't  they?  And.  if  not,  how  can  they  be 
made  to  do  it?    That's  all. 

"  It  is  of  evident  advantage  to  settle  these  plain  business  ques- 
tions plainly  and  without  hysterics.  Melodrama  has  nothing  to 
do  with  meat  inspection.     Neither  has  novel-writing." 

But  the  majority  of  the  press  in  beef-packing  centers  are  other- 
wise minded.  The  Kansas  City  Times,  for  instance,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  in  his  present  movement  the  President  will  have  "  the 
sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  people  as  he  has  had  these  helps 
in  his  other  reforms,"  and  it  makes  this  suggestion: 

"Every  city,  at  least,  should  have  a  system  that  would  enable 
the  authorities  to  inspect  all  markets  and  restaurants  thoroughly, 
condemn  spoiled  or  unclean  foods  and,  in  cases  of  culpable  negli- 
gence or  adulteration,  enforce  heavy  penalties.  It  would  not  take 
a  large  army  of  inspectors  to  regulate  a  city,  if  those  employed 
were  vigilant  and  had  a  good  law  back  of  them.  So  long  as  a 
dealer  is  liable  any  day  to  a  visit  from  an  inspector  with  authority 
to  go  through  his  establishment,  he  will  come  pretty  near  keeping 
himself  in  readiness  for  such  visits." 

The  curious  negligence  of  the  existing  law  which  compels  in- 
spection only  of  export  beef  and  leaves  the  product  for  home  con- 
sumption unprovided  for  has  called  forth  the  indignation  of  most 
of  the  large  cities.  Indeed,  the  cities  are  crying  out  upon  each 
other.  In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  World,  "  whatever  crimes 
the  packers  have  committed  against  the  public  health,  Chicago 

and  Illinois  are  accessaries  both  before  and  after  the  fact."     With 

•v  • 
regard  to  New  York  The  W orld  says  : 

"  Not  more  inspectors,  but  the  enforcement  of  the  existing  law,  is 
the  remedy  for  any  evils  in  local  packing-houses.  There  are  six 
inspectors  now.  Dr.  Darlington  asks  for  fifty  more.  What  have 
the  six  done?  Has  any  one  of  them  in  the  past  year  secured  a 
conviction  of  a  packer  for  the  violation  of  section  408  of  the  Penal 
Code,  which  says : 

"  A  person  who  with  intent  that  the  same  may  be  used  as  food,  drink,  or  medi- 
cine, sells  or  offers  or  exposes  for  sale  any  article  whatever  which  to  his  knowl- 
edge is  tainted  or  spoiled  or  for  any  cause  unfit  to  be  used  as  such  food,  drink,  or 
medicine,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

"  There  are  only  a  few  abattoirs  and  packing-houses  in  Greater 


New  York.  One  conviction  even  would  be  an  example  to  all  the 
rest.  There  should  be  no  substitution  of  municipal  responsibility 
for  the  individual  liability  now  existing  under  the  present  compre- 
hensive law." 

We  are  all,  in  the  words  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, "  easily 
excited  about  what  we  eat,"  and  that  is  why  the  press  urge  full 
publication  of  all  the  facts.  In  the  interval  of  waiting  for  these 
facts,  The  Post  thinks,  "  millions  of  people  must  already  have 
vowed  that  never  again  will  they  touch  canned  meats  or  by- 
products of  the  slaughter-house  in  any  form." 


MEANING   OF   FREE  ALCOHOL. 

IN  spite  of  Senator  Teller's  prediction  that  the  bill  giving  the 
country  alcohol  free  of  revenue  for  use  in  the  arts  and  as  a 
fuel  will  prove  a  disappointment,  there  is  a  general  rejoicing  over 
its  passage.  As  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  observes. 
Senator  Teller  "  was  not  the  only  one  to  express  doubt  about  the 
beneficial  results  to  be  derived  from  freeing  this  material  from  the 
burden  of  a  prohibitive  tax.  This  is  a  matter  which  only  expe- 
rience can  settle,  but  unless  the  people  of  this  country  are  inferior 
in  enterprise,  ingenuity,  and  industry  to  those  of  several  countries 
of  Europe,  it  will  prove  of  great  benefit."  Senator  Aldrich  him- 
self, however,  who  at  first  opposed  the  bill,  deprecated  the  fact 
that  the  bill  will  not  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  sulfuric  ether. 
Ether  is  used  in  a  large  number  of  manufactured  articles  that 
could  be  much  cheapened  if  the  alcohol  bill  permitted  the  use  of 
alcohol  for  ether  manufacture. 

Some  of  the  articles  that,  according  to  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, will  be  affected  by  the  production  of  free  alcohol  are  artifi- 
cial silk,  smokeless  powder,  picture-frames  and  moldings,- coal-tar 
dyes,  shellacs  and  varnishes,  furniture  and  other  polished  wood 
products,  electric  generators  and  motors,  stiff  and  silk  hats,  trans- 
parent soap,  and  fusel  oil.  All  of  these  things  should,  with  the 
advent  of  free  alcohol,  be  reduced  in  price,  if  not  improved  in 
value. 

In  Germany,  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  points  out.  "  special 
lamps  have  been  made  to  use  alcohol,  which  give  a  better  light  at 
lower  cost  than  kerosene."     The  Picayune  adds,  moreover: 

"  Practical  experiments  have  proven  that  denatured  alcohol  can 


THE  TABLES   TURNED. 

<  The  packers  who  smiled  over  Judge  Humphrey's  ruling  in  March 
now  have  something  else  to  think  about.) 

^Z— Thorndike  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 


NO   IMMUNITY    HATH    THIS  TIME. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 
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be  used  in  motors  very  much  as  gasolene  is  used,  and  its  use  is 
just  as  economical  and  much  less  dangerous  than  that  fluid.  More- 
over, there  is  not  the  same  disagreeable  odor  in  the  use  of  alcohol, 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  employment  of  gasolene 

"Now  that  the  price  of  gasolene  has  risen  so  much  owing  to  the 
extensive  employment  of  automobiles,  motor-boats,  and  small 
gasolene  engines  in  stationary  plants,  the  advent  of  another  and 
similar  motive  power  will  be  welcomed.  Alcohol  with  the  tax  re- 
moved can  be  manufactured  very  cheaply,  and  its  increased  use 
in  the  arts  is  certain  to  greatly  increase  the  volume  manufactured. 
This  will  afford  a  profitable  market  for  a  great  deal  of  grain  and 
other  products  from  which  alcohol  can  be  procured.  Some  refuse 
products  which  are  now  practically  valueless  will  become  of  use 
for  the  extraction  therefrom  of  alcohol." 

This  kind  of  alcohol,  thinks  the  Denver  Republican,  "  will  come 
into  such  general  use  that  an  enormous  quantity  will  be  manufac- 
tured, and  in  consequence  farmers  will  find  a  new  market  for  much 
of  their  product."  Indeed,  even  the  wood-alcohol  industry  need 
not  necessarily  go  to  the  wall  by  the  advent  of  free  alcohol  a  year 
hence,  because,  as  the  Springfield  Republican  remarks,  "  wood 
alcohol  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  denaturing  material."  Take  it 
all  in  all,  The  Republican  concludes:  "It  is  a  measure  which 
promises  to  affect,  profoundly  and  most  advantageously,  the  whole 
industrial  life  of  the  country." 


THE   IDES  OF   MARCH    IN   TAMMANY. 

"  \IEW  times,  new  birds;  new  birds,  new  songs,"  says  the 
■^  ^  poet  Heine,  and  so,  the  papers  tell  us,  it  is  in  Tammany 
Hall.  None  of  the  Sullivans,  "Big"  or  "Little  Tim,"  nor  yet 
"Florrie,"  have  ever  heard  of  the  poet  Heine  (excepting  one  or 
two  Heines  in  Chrystie  Street),  but  in  their  own  simple  speech 
they  may  be  said  to  be  "  right  on  de  job,"  full  of  a  consciousness 

that  Charles  F.  Murphy, 
the  present  boss  of  Tam- 
many, must  soon  be  no 
better  than  a  "  has-been." 
'Before  the  combined  in- 
telligence and  cunning  of 
the  tribe  of  Sullivan,  so 
numerous  and  influential, 
no  one  short  of  a  Croker 
could  hold  his  own,  and 
all  the  New  York  papers 
agree  that  the  new  reap- 
portionment of  New  York 
city,  carefully  contrived 
by  the  Sullivans,  has  left 
Murphy  weaker  and  the 
Sullivans  stronger  by  five 
district  leaders.  The  re- 
apportionment must  be 
explained.  The  move- 
ment for  reapportionment 
was  really  of  Republican 
initiation.  For  many 
reasons  the   Republicans 


"LITTLE  TIM"  SULLIVAN, 

A  rising  star  in  the  Sullivan  constellation 
along  the  Bowery. 


sought  it.  But  to  bring  it  about  they  needed  the  help  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  Now,  "  Little  Tim  "  is  a 
Democratic  alderman,  and  he  had  to  be  "seen"  if  anything  was 
to  be  accomplished.  The  Sullivans  fell  in  with  the  plans  readily 
upon  certain  conditions,  and  the  result  was  the  reapportionment 
of  the  city's  election  districts,  thus  putting  the  Sullivans  into  a 
powerful  position,  strategically  speaking.  They  are,  too,  with 
Mayor  McClellan.  Mayor  McClellan  and  Murphy  have  not  been 
on  particularly  affectionate  terms  since  the  election,  when  the 
Mayor  rather  strangely  picked  his  own  slate,  without  benefit  of 
Murphy.  And  the  Sullivan  movement  is  not  weakening ;  as  the 
New  York  Sun  says: 


"As  a  matter  of  fact  the  new  apportionment  has  wiped  out  five 
leaders  who  were  avowedly  among  Mr.  Murphy's  supporters,  and 
the  Sullivans  will  control  the  territory  soutli  of  Fourteenth  Street. 
It  is  understood  also  tint  Borough  President  Aheam,  the  Tam- 
many leader  of  the  old  Fourth  District,  has  gone  over  to  the  Sul- 
livans. Late  on  Friday  afternoon  there  was  a  meeting  in  Mr. 
Ahearn's  office  which  was  attended  by  Thomas  F.  Foley  of  the 
Second  District,  Maurice  Featherson  of  the  Twenty-eighth,  and 
two  or  three  other  friends  of  the  Sullivan  side  of  Tammany  Hall. 
Just  what  occurred  has  been  kept  secret,  but  since  the.  meeting 
Mr.  Ahearn   has  told  friends  of  Mayor  McClellan,  who  has  the: 


"BIG    TIM"   SULLIVAN, 

•Who  "  ain't  savin'  much '' ;  but  on  the  Bowery  they  think  he  will  be 
the  boss  of  Tammany  Hall  some  day. 

Sullivans  on  his  side,  that  everything  was  now  all  right  and  that 
there  was  nothing  but  peace  and  harmony  so  far  as  he  and  the 
Mayor  were  concerned." 

Indeed,  as  the  New  York  Herald  points  out,  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  Sullivans  are  extended  to  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn, 
and  Queens,  where  the  formation  of  certain  useful  alliances  may 
help  to  bring  about  a  "Sullivanized  Tammany."  Neither  Richard 
Croker  nor  Charles  F.  Murphy  could  compass  that.  "English, 
all  English,  that  is  my  dream,"  was  the  expressed  aspiration  of 
Cecil  Rhodes.  "Sullivan,  all  Sullivan,"  that  is  the  dream  of  the 
Sullivans.     The  Herald  adds  : 

"  What  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  rise  of  the  Sullivans,  with  the 
former  Bowery  newsboy,  who  is  now  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, at  their  head,  no  Tammany  prophet  will  venture  to  predict. 
The  impression  is  growing,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  favorable  omen 
for  Charles  F.  Murphy,  the  present  leader  of  Tammany  Hall. 
Whether  there  is  a  solid  foundation  for  this  suspicion  will  not  be 
certainly  known  until  Tammany  is  reorganized  after  the  primaries." 

The  New  York  World  calls  attention  to  the  rise  and  progress 
of  "  Little  Tim,"  so  long  overshadowed  by  "Big  Tim,"  but  now 
coming  into  his  own  at  last.     To  quote  : 

"'Little  Tim  '  began  industrial  life  as  the  City  Hall  bootblack. 
'Big  Tim  '  was  then  an  Assemblyman,  doing  the  best  he  could  for 
his  constituency,  which  included  several  hundred  Sullivans.  The 
appointment  as  City  Hall  bootblack  was  the  best  he  could  do  for 
'Little  Tim.' 

"Step  by  step 'Little  Tim'  has  climbed  the  political  ladder. 
When  'Big  Tim  '  went  to  the  State  Senate  'Little  Tim  '  was  his 
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"DART." 

President  Roosevelt  and  friends  in  the  Dart  at  Oyster  Bay. 


confiuential   clerk.     When   'Big   Tim'  went  to  Congress  'Little 
Tim'  became  the  alderman  for  the  Bowery. 

"Little  Tim  '  is  richer  than 'Big  Tim.'  He  has  not  made  so 
much  money,  but  he  has  taken  better  care  of  it.  In  appearance 
he  looks  more  like  a  lawyer's  clerk  or  a  bank-teller  than  an  alder- 
man. He  is  abstemious,  easy  of  speech,  well-dressed,  and  above 
all  a  manipulator." 

FUTURE   OF    MOTOR-BOATING. 

A  CCORDING  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Everett,  who  writes  in  the  June 
■**-  Cosmopolitan,  the  development  of  the  motor-boat  has 
reached  a  stage  where  speed  alone  ceases  to  be  the  aim  of  the 


of  ultimate  commercial  use,"  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  auto- 
mobile. He  remarks  that  "how  long  before  the  mermaid  of 
motordom  will  become  the  argosy  of  motordom  is  difficult  to  fore- 
cast," but,  arguing  again  by  analogy  from  the  evolution  of  the 
automobile,  he  decides  that  the  practical  American  will  no  longer 
be  content  with  a  mere  cockle-shell  plaything.  Speed  it  must 
have  "to  satisfy  his  sporting  proclivities,"  but  with  speed  the 
motor-boat  must  combine  a  substantiality  which  will  permit  of 
broader  usefulness. 

Parallel  with  this  utilitarian  development,  however,  the  writer 
shows  that  remarkable  progress  is  still  being  made  in  increasing 


THE    '"VERITAS." 

With  a  horse-power  of  over  200,  this  boat  has  attained  a  speed  of  nearly  28  miles  an  hour. 


builder.  Yesterday,  he  writes,  the  motor-boat  was  constructed 
for  mere  sport,  and  speed  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  else  was  the  chief 
specification  in  the  builder's  contract.  To-day  the  boat  must 
combine  with  exceptional  speed  the  ability  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  an  owner  seeking  recreation  for  himself  and  family.  It 
must  serve,  ne  says,  as  a  touring-car  of  the  waterways.  The  next 
step  in  its  evolution,  a  step,  by  the  way,  which  is  even  now  in 
process,  according  to  Mr.  Everett,  is  "development  along  the  lines 


the  speed  of  water  craft.  While  to-day  a  rate  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  an  hour  is  not  exceptional,  the  writer  predicts  that  in 
a  few  years  the  development  of  the  hydroplane  of  De  Lambert 
will  make  possible  a  mile-a-minute  boat.  This  French  plan, 
adapted  from  the  application  by  the  Englishman  Froude  of  the 
"  skipping-stone  "  principle,  is  thus  described  by  the  writer : 

"It  lias  five  planes  placed  horizontally  beneath  the  hulls,  which, 
when  the  power  is  applied  and  the  boat  moves  forward,  lift  the 


THE    "ARGO,"   OWNED   BY    MR.  G.  W.  CHILDS    DREXEL,   OF  PHILADELPHIA, 

Capable  of  developing  an  aggregate  horse-power  of  250  and  a  speed  of  over  thirty  miles  per  hour.    This  boat  is  of  generous  proportions— sixty-two  feet 

in  length  with  six  feet  of  beam. 
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A   SECRET   MEETING   OF   THE   CONSTITUTIONAL-DEMOCRAT   GROUP   IN    THE    UOUMA. 


boat  clear  of  the  water  and  '  skip  '  the  surface.  Great  power  would 
naturally  be  required  should  the  hulls  of  the  boat,  with  the  planes 
beneath,  remain  submerged,  but  the  resistance  of  the  water,  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  aeroplane,  brings 
the  planes  to  the  surface  and,  of  course,  lifts  the  craft  clear  of  the 
water.  De  Lambert's  motor-boat  has  a  length  of  twenty  feet,  a 
beam  of  ten,  and,  with  only  a  12  horse-power  motor,  attains  a 
speed  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour." 

By  adapting  the  same  principle  to  boats  of  higher  horse-power 
Mr.  Everett  is  confident  that  the  next  few  years  will  see  nearly  as 
great  advances  in  motor-boat  speeding  as  recent  years  have  seen 
in  the  automobile.  At  present,  however,  particularly  in  America, 
"the  tendency,  away  from  the  racing  machine  pure  and  simple,  is 
toward  the  comfortable  wide-beam  cruising  boat  that  is  capable 
of  carrying  an  entire  family  through  a  summer  outing."  This 
tendency  is  shown  in  the  Argo  and  the  Veritas,  two  of  the  fastest 
and  at  the  same  time  most  comfortable  of  the  up-to-date  boats. 
These  racers,  built  during  the  enthusiasm  which  followed  the 
record-breaking  speed  attained  by  the  Standard  in  June,  1904, 
are  of  comparatively  enormous  horse-power,  but  so  substantially 
built,  says  the  writer,  that  one  could  safely  go  to  sea  in  them. 
"Their  makers  have  followed  the  saner  trend  of  motor-boat 
progress,"  he  says. 

Even  in  Europe  the  tendency  is  more  and  more  toward  the  com- 
bining of  utility  with  speed.  In  America,  however,  he  finds  the 
greatest  progress  in  the  cruising  type.     He  writes  : 

"The  recent  motor-boat  carnival  in  Florida  and  the  last  contest 
for  the  Gold  Challenge  Cup  of  the  American  Motor-Boat  Associ- 
ation held  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  among  the  Thousand  Is- 
lands, proved  this.  The  gold  cup  was  won  last  by  the  motor-boat 
Chip,  which  is  owned  by  a  Philadelphian,  Mr.  J.  Wainwright, 
who,  however,  belongs  to  the  Chippewa  Yacht  Club,  whose  club- 
house is  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

But  the  significant  feature  of  the  race  was  that  it  was  won  on  a 
course  about  which  were  grouped  one  hundred  and  seventy  motor- 
boats.  They  were  of  all  classes,  from  the  \]/2  horse-power  kicker 
to  the  palatial  steam  yacht,  and  they  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  were  from  New  York  city,  several  were  from 
Philadelphia,  while  one  came  from  the  farther  end  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  And  in  nearly  every  case  the  owner  of  the  boat,  and 
often  his  family,  made  the  journey  from  home  to  the  scene  of  the 
race  on  board  the  boat." 


THE  LOOMING  OF  THE  DOUMA. 

T  F  the  Czar  of  Russia  could  only  see  the  unwisdom  of  his  policy 
-"■  as  American  newspapers  see  it,  there  would  be  hope  for  a 
speedy  mending  of  Russia's  ills.  But  the  Czar's  errors,  thinks 
the  New  York  Times,  "  will  be  made  plain  in  time,"  and  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  among  many  other  papers, 
gives  the  Douma  great  credit  for  its  common  sense  and  modera- 
tion. The  great  mistake  of  the  Czar,  the  press  think,  was  to 
ignore  the  Douma's  demand  for  a  new  ministry  in  which  it  could 
have  confidence.  Ready  obedience  to  all  the  Douma's  demands 
would  probably  have  the  same  effect  in  destroying  the  power  of 
the  Czar,  but  the  press  dwell  chiefly  on  the  effects  of  going  coun- 
ter to  the  Douma's  wishes.  Despatches  to  the  London  Times  tell 
of  mass-meetings  among  the  peasants  who  are  unanimous  for  sup- 
porting their  Douma  representatives  as  against  the  "  Little 
Father,"  no  longer  a  divinity  in  the  peasant  heart,  but  an  enemy 
of  the  people.  An  illuminating  editorial  in  the  New  York  Sun 
explains  the  folly  of  the  Czar's  drifting  policy  in  this  way  : 

"When  last  week  the  Douma  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  re- 
jected the  ministerial  program  announced  by  Premier  Goremykin 
and  insisted  on  the  substitution  of  a  ministry  that  should  have  its 
confidence,  the  demand  should  have  been  granted  at  once  or  else 
the  popular  assembly  should  have  been  dissolved  on  the  specious 
pretext  that  it  had  violated  the  so-called  Fundamental  Law  pro- 
mulgated on  May  7.  If  the  Czar's  counsellors,  with  an  eye  on 
Paris,  deemed  it  prudent  still  to  adhere  ostensibly  to  the  scheme 
of  representative  institutions,  they  should  have  taken  a  leaf  from 
the  book  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  have  ordered  forthwith  a  new 
general  election  to  be  conducted  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage. 
Then  a  course  could  have  been  adopted  which  Count  Witte  re- 
fused to  pursue,  that  is,  the  whole  tremendous  machinery  of  se- 
duction and  coercion  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
could  have  been  applied  to  the  electorate.  But  if  recourse  was  to 
be  made  to  that  dishonest  expedient  there  should  have  been  no 
delay.  With  every  hour  the  conviction  is  becoming  more  wide- 
spread and  more  deep-rooted  among  the  peasants  that  their  once 
beloved  '  Little  Father  '  is  no  longer  worthy  of  their  trust  and  that 
they  must  look  for  relief  from  famine  to  the  Douma  and  not  to 
the  sovereign.  With  every  hour  the  rank  and  file  of  the  regular 
army,  with  possibly  the  transient  exception  of  the  Imperial 
Guards,    is   becoming   irremediably    infected   with   the   spirit   of 
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revolution.     How  could  it  be  otherwise?    Are  not  the  private  sol- 
diers the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  starving  peasants? 

"  We  repeat  that  under  the  circumstances  the  worst  possible 
conclusion  at  which  the  Czar  could  arrive  is  precisely  that  which 
his  shifty  nature  has  led  him  to  form.  He  has  made  up  his  mind, 
we  are  told,  to  take  no  formal  note  of  the  Douma's  demand  for  a 
responsible  ministry,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  refrain  from  any 
official  act  likely  to  exasperate  the  people's  representatives,  and 
to  wait  patiently  until  the  end  of  June,  when  the  members  of  the 
Douma  will  naturally  desire  a  long  vacation,  and  may  be  assumed, 
therefore,  not  to  object  to  a  prorogation.  Nicholas  II.  appears 
not  to  see  that  such  a  policy  of  temporization  requires  the  assent 
of  both  parties  to  the  controversy.  Suppose  the  Douma  should 
refuse  to  hear  a  word  from  any  member  of  the  censured  ministry 
and  should  drive  from  the  Chamber  with  execration  any  one  who 
tried  to  make  a  statement.  Would  it  be  possible  for  a  self- 
respecting  sovereign  to  overlook  such  flouting  of  his  lieutenants? 
Then  again,  suppose  the  Douma  when  the  end  of  June  arrives 
should  treat  the  ukase  proroguing  it  with  defiance  and  derision? 
It  would  but  imitate  the  course  followed  by  the  Long  Parliament 
and  by  the  French  National  Assembly,  both  of  which  bodies  when 
the  crisis  came  declared  themselves  in  permanent  session.  We 
doubt  if  there  is  a  single  member  of  the  Douma — we  do  not  ex- 
cept even  the  peasant  delegates — who  is  not  by  this  time  familiar 
with  the  stirring  and  illuminating  British  and  French  prece- 
dents. 

"  It  is  plain  enough  in  retrospect  that  if  the  Czar  had  granted 
promptly  and  cheerfully  the  demand  for  ministerial  responsibility 
and  had  entrusted  the  formation  of  a  ministry  to  a  representative 
of  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  who  hitherto  have  dominated 
the  Douma,  he  would  by  implication  have  accepted  that  party's 
solution  of  the  agrarian  problem,  a  solution  acceptable  to  the 
mass  of  the  peasantry.  By  that  act  he  would  have  gone  far  to  re- 
establish himself  in  the  hearts  of  the  agriculturists,  who  form  the 
great  majority  of  his  people,  and  he  would  at  the  same  time  have 
strengthened  immensely  the  Constitutional  Democrats  in  the  na- 
tional legislature.  As  it  is  he  has  weakened,  perhaps  irreparably, 
the  only  political  party  qualified  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  transi- 
tion between  an  autocratic  and  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. Simultaneously  he  has  given  a  signal  accession  of  strength 
to  the  Social  Democrats,  who  insist  that  the  Douma  should  re- 
solve itself  into  a  constituent  assembly  and  proceed  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  Czar  or  the  Council  of  the  Empire  to  formu- 
late a  Constitution. 

"  In  a  word,  the  Czar  may  soon  discover  that  for  a  sovereign  in 
his  predicament  there  is  no  safe  and  tranquil  via  »iedia.  He  must 
agree  with  the  Douma  quickly  or  else  take  to  the  sword,  by  which 
he  would  almost  certainly  perish." 


THE   BOMB  AT  THE  WEDDING. 

HP  HE  bomb  directed  at  King  Alfonso  and  his  bride  on  their 
•*■  wedding-day  calls  forth  mostly  expressions  of  sympathy  for 
the  young  pair  whose  greatest  day  was  thus  marred  by  bloodshed. 
The  picture  of  the  two  lovers  bowing  and  smiling  to  an  adoring 
populace  amid  a  shower  of  roses,  and  then  suddenly  plunged  into 
desolation  amid  the  dead  and  'the  maimed,  the  assassin's  handi- 
work all  about,  naturally  excites  pity  and  sympathy  in  this  coun- 
try. His  subsequent  behavior,  too,  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
American  people.  As  the  New  York  Sun's  correspondent  de- 
scribes it : 

"  The  royal  procession  was  panic-stricken.  The  King,  however, 
quickly  recovered  himself,  and  speaking  through  a  broken  window 
of  the  royal  carriage,  inquired  what  damage  had  been  done.  He 
immediately  sent  an  orderly  to  reassure  his  mother  and  Princess 
Henry  of  Battenberg.  Then  his  Majesty,  raising  his  voice,  com- 
manded the  procession  to  move  on.  Queen  Victoria  was  deathly 
pale,  but  she  smiled  courageously.  At  that  moment  all  the  King's 
thoughts  were  evidently  for  her.  He  patted  her  arm  and  spoke  to 
her  continuously  all  the  way  to  the  palace." 

All  the  same,  some  papers  see  very  good  cause  for  the  bomb 
thrown  at  Madrid.  "Spain,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  "is 
swept  with  famine,  weighted  with  taxes,  and  without  hope."  The 
Press  goes  on : 

"Of  the  shouting  thousands  who  saw  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
royal  nuptials  forced  on  the  public  gaze,  many  only  taste  meat  once 
a  week,  some  are  always  near  hunger,  and  of  the  peasantry  who 
fill  the  streets  of  Madrid  many  lead  lives  laborious  and  ill-fed  be- 
yond American  imagining.  These  things  do  not  improve.  They 
grow  worse  rather. 

"Out  of  them  came  anarchy,  the  bomb,  and  the  explosion  of 
dynamite,  while  the  wedding  salutes  still  rang  in  the  air.  The 
world  of  organized  society  is  close  linked.  Not  even  a  young 
king  in  the  hour  of  marriage  can  escape  the  results  of  misgovern- 
ment  or  the  sure  fruit  of  misrule. 

"Even  in  this  land  anarchy  and  the  anarchist  can  only  be  ex- 
cluded, not  by  immigration  laws,  but  by  keeping  all  prosperous, 
all  sharing  the  advantages  of  life,  and  none  feeling  the  bitterness 
of  unredressed  wrong." 

But  comparatively  few  papers  join  The  Press  in  showing  that 
the  bomb  was  but  the  inevitable  punishment  due  the  young  King. 
"  In  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  young  King  Alfonso  and  his  bride," 
says  the   New  York  Evening  Post,  "anarchism  has   fairly   sur- 
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—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


POSTPONING    THE   INEVITABLE. 

—  Davenport  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 
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passed  its  own  records  of  inhuman  histrionism.  In  fact,  the  sense 
of  an  effective  scene  appears  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  emo- 
tional equipment  of  a  political  assassin.  An  abnormal  egotism 
must  lie  at  the  root  of  such  seeming  self-sacrifice."  The  Post 
adds : 

"  Like  most  ruthless  deeds,  this  is  calculated  to  defeat  its  own 
purpose.  The  peril  of  the  sympathetic  young  monarch  is  likely 
to  win  him  affection  even  among  his  political  enemies.  The  con- 
gratulations of  mankind  go  out  to  him  and  his  bride,  for  even 
assassination  is  bound  to  observe  certain  decencies.  The  bride- 
groom might  have  been  held  exempt,  for  the  day,  by  those  who 
regard  the  crowned  head  as  the  proper  target  for  their  bom  lis." 

Some  papers  reason  from  the  Madrid  case  that  we  in  this  coun- 
try are  just  as  much  menaced  by  anarchism  as  any  European 
country.     To  quote  the  New  York  World: 

"To  the  Anarchists  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  the  man 
who  concealed  a  bomb  in  a  bouquet  and  hurled  it  into  thejnidst  of 
the  royal  wedding  party  at  Madrid  yesterday  is  a  hero.  To  be 
sure  he  did  not  succeed  in  murdering  the  King  and  his  bride,  but 
he  killed  some  sixteen  other  persons,  and  to  the  disordered  brain 
of  the  Anarchist  this  generous  destruction  of  human  life  is  a  great 
victory  for  human  liberty. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  stood 
apart  and  regarded  these  crimes  as  peculiar  to  European  society. 
The  assassination  of  President  McKinley  taught  them  that  the 
hand  of  the  Anarchist  is  raised  against  all  government,  good  and 
bad  alike.  The  Anarchist  problem  is  international.  It  has  come 
to  concern  the  people  of  this  country  no  less  than  the  people  of 
other  countries.  The  hand  that  hurled  a  bomb  in  Madrid  yester- 
day may  hurl  another  in  Washington  to-morrow,  and  yet  we  are 
told  from  time  to  time  that  these  universal  enemies  of  society 
ought  to  be  treated  with  great  consideration  lest  we  make 'mar- 
tyrs' of  them." 

THE   PUNISHMENT  OF   LYNCHERS. 

ACCORDING  to  the  statements  of  the  press,  Mr.  John  F. 
Shipp,  sheriff  of  Hamilton  County,  Tenn.,  blames  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  for  the  lynching  of  Ed  Johnson,  of 
Chattanooga,  on  March  19.  But  for  the  interference  of  this  med- 
dlesome body,  he  is  reported  as  asserting,  the  due  course  of  the 
law  would  have  been  worked  out.     Says  Mr.  Shipp : 

"The  people  of  Hamilton  County  were  willing  to  let  the  law 
take  its  course  until  it  became  known  that  the  case  would  prob- 
ably not  be  disposed  of  for  four  or  five  years  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  The  people  would  not  submit  to  this,  and 
I  do  not  wonder  at  it." 

Mr.  Shipp  is  now  under  indictment  on  the  charge  of  contempt 
of  court.  Under  the  same  indictment  are  eight  of  his  deputy 
sheriffs  and  seventeen  citizens  of  Chattanooga  suspected  of  having 
been  participants  in  the  murder  of  Johnson.  An  account  of  his 
lynching  appeared  in  our  issue  of  April  7. 

The  striking  characteristic  of  this  case,  as  viewed  by  the  press, 
is  the  fact  of  the  indictment  on  the  charge  of  contempt  when,  to 
prove  contempt,  it  must  first  be  shown  that  the  men  indicted  are 
guilty  of  murder.  The  Boston  Transcript  remarks  upon  this 
anomaly  of  the  law  and  suggests  a  remedy  : 

"  Punishment  for  contempt  of  court  appears  to  be  the  only  pen- 
alty possible  in  this  case,  and  that  may  be  made  heavy  enough  to 
deter  a  repetition  of  the  offense.  Only  when  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States  are  violated  or  its  jurisdiction  invaded  can  the 
United  States  courts  take  cognizance  of  offenses.  Were  there  a 
Federal  statute  against  lynching  we  should  probably  hear  of  few 
instances  of  lynch  law.  Owing  to  the  existing  constitutional  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  nation  and  the  States  the  suppression 
of  lynching  must  be  left  to  State  authorities.  In  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  can  protect  an  American  citizen  against  oppression 
abroad  and  is  powerless  to  shield  him  in  his  own  State  against 
violent  denial  of  his  civic  rights  lies  the  suggestion  that  there  is 
a  gap  in  our  Federal  laws  that  some  day  may  be  filled  'by  appro- 
priate legislation.'  " 


The  local  grand  jury,  summoned  to  find  indictments  for  murder 
against  these  lynchers,  failed  to  return  any  indictments  at  all. 
Whereupon  the  Supreme  Court  did  what  it  could  to  vindicate  its 
authority,  and  is  now  receiving  the  commendations  of  an  interested  * 
public.  A  widely  expressed  wish  of  the  newspapers,  in  the  words 
of  the  Buffalo  Express,  is  "  that  the  punishment  will  be  severe- 
enough  to  impress  the  members  of  the  mob  and  their  friends  and  • 
citizens  generally  with  the  idea  that  an  order  of  tin;  United  States 
Supreme  Court  is  not  to  be  trilled  with."  Moreover,  says  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron tele,  any  punishment  at  all  for 
lynching  "would  be  such  a  novelty  in  this  country  that  it  would 
afford  some  relief  to  one's  sense  of  justice."  That  it  is  high  time 
for  some  check  to  be  applied  to  the  lynch  lawlessness  is  widely 
agreed.  "It  is  the  most  appalling  evil  in  America  to-day." 
laments  the  Washington  Star,  and  the  Springfield  Republican 
deprecates  that  public  apathy  by  which  "our  lynchers  generally 
lose  no  social  status  by  their  performances"  and  because  of  which 
"the  punishment  of  them  by  the  local  courts  almost  never  is 
brought  about." 

For  the  most  salutary  results,  prosecution  should  be  both  speedy 
and  simple,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Press.  Says  this 
paper : 

"  To  imprison  lynchers  for  contempt  of  court  is  much  simpler 
and  quicker  than  to  put  them  through  the  difficult  process  of  prose- 
cution by  sympathetic  district  attorneys  and  conviction  by  juries 
of  their  neighbors.  Let  every  court  summon  lynchers  and  punish 
them  just  as  if  the  prisoner  were  taken  out  from  under  the  nose  of 
the  judge  to  the  rope  or  torch,  and  the  lawless  will  think  twice  be- 
fore they  outrage  the  process  of  law." 

A  Southern  view  is  seen  in  the  facetious  comment  of  the  Rich- 
mond and  Manchester  News-Leader,  which  remarks  upon  the 
growth  of  the  lynch  "  habit,"  and  incidentally  assails  the  public  and 
the  public's  officers  through  whose  negligence  such  conditions 
exist.  It  suggests  that,  owing  to  the  apparent  popularity  of  the 
crime,  a  national  lynching  association  should  be  formed.  A 
general  method  of  procedure  is  outlined  : 

"  This  should  include,  as  members  of  the  lynching  teams,  sheriffs 
and  deputies,  with  requirements  defining  at  what  precise  stage  of 
the  proceedings  they  shall  reluctantly  hand  over  the  jail  keys  and 
scoot  to  the  outskirts ;  the  judges  and  commonwealth's  attorneys 
of  the  local  courts;  the  eminent  citizens  whose  part  it  is  to  plead 
in  vain  for  the  law  to  take  its  course ;  the  cooler  heads  whose 
counsel  does  not  prevail;  the  grand  juries  which  fail  to  find  any 
evidence  ;  the  coroners  and  juries  which  return  verdicts  of  'death 
at  the  hands  of  parties  unknown.'  " 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF. 

The  Czar  would  like  to  be  the  Speaker  Cannon  of  the  Douma. — Houston 
Chronicle. 

If  the  muck-rake  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  it. — New 
York  Evening  Post. 

Perhaps  President  Cassatt  is  sorry  now  that  he  cut  off  those  passes  from  the 
Congressmen. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  Senate  is  rather  insistently  calling  Mr.  Burton's  attention  to  the  cabal- 
istic numeral  23. — Newark  News. 

President  Roosevelt  can  hardly  be  classed  as  "a  man  of  clay,"  his  principal 
constituent  element  being  sand. — Chicago  News. 

The  war  against  tainted  meat  promises  to  be  considerably  more  effective 
than  the  war  against  tainted  money. — New  York  Sun. 

President  Cassatt  is  inclined  to  be  defiant.  So  were  the  heads  of  some  of 
the  big  life-insurance  companies  at  first. — Chicago  News. 

Among  the  new  popular  songs  we  note  the  refined  ballad  by  G.  F.  Baer, 
entitled  "Everybody  Grafts  but  the  Reading." — Chicago  News. 

When  Mr.  Bryan  hears  that  Licking  County,  Ohio,  has  indorsed  him  for  the 
Presidency,  he  is  sure  to  be  reminded  of  something. — Washington  Post. 

Grover  Cleveland  boasts  that  he  never  had  a  manuscript  rejected  by  a 
publisher.     Grover  ought  to  try  to  write  something  incog. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Tom  Watson  would  feel  at  home  in  the  Russian  Douma,  as  the  principal 
object  of  most  of  its  members  appears  to  be  to  find  out  what  they  are  there  for. 
— Baltimore  American. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


CARL   SCHURZ   ON   THE   USES   OF   ENGLISH 
AND   GERMAN. 

THE  late  Carl  Schurz,  who  added  to  a  remarkable  command 
of  his  native  German  such  a  mastery  of  English  that  "  he 
appeared  to  have  penetrated  the  very  spirit  of  the  alien  speech," 
and  could  in  either  tongue  "be  playful  or  powerfully  argue,  soar 
or  thunder,  and  do  it  with  the  facility  and  grace  of  one  to  the  ver- 
nacular born,"  has  indicated  (in  an  interview  recently  published 
in  the  Milwaukee  Germania)  some  interesting  points  of  compari- 
son between  English  and  German.  Mr.  Schurz  carried  his  achieve- 
ment into  the  field  of  literature  as  well  as  of  oratory,  his  "  Life  of 
Henry  Clay"  and  his  various  contributions  to  periodicals  having 
secured  him,  according  to  The  Evening  Post,  "a  high  rank  as  a 
man  of  letters."  When  asked  in  which  language  he  preferred  to 
think  and  write,  he  always  answered  that  his  preference  depended 
upon  the  purpose  and  the  occasion.     We  read  : 

"For  public  speeches  I  should,  as  a  rule,  prefer  the  English, 
partly  because  of  the  greater  simplicity  of  its  syntactic  construc- 
tions, and  partly  because  the  articulation  is  mechanically  easier 
and  less  tiring  to  the  speaker.  I  should  also  give  it  the  prefer- 
ence for  political  and  commercial  discussions,  inasmuch  as  its 
terminology  is  more  complete  and  more  exact.  But  for  philoso- 
phy or  poetry,  and  for  the  more  intimate  expressions  of  family 
life,  German  is  superior. 

"  Occasionally  I  have  had  to  translate  my  own  speeches  from 
one  language  into  the  other ;  and  I  always  found  that  my  German 
vocabulary  supplied  me  far  more  readily  with  equivalents  for  what 
I  had  said  in  English  than  conversely.  I  find  more  untranslatable 
words  and  phrases  in  my  German  than  in  my  English." 

We  learn  that  the  explanation  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  Mr.  Schurz's  knowledge  of  German  was  more  intimate 
than  his  knowledge  of  English,  but  rather  in  the  peculiar  genius 
of  the  language  itself.     Thus  we  read : 

"It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  altho  German  is  said  to  be  un- 
wieldy, it  nevertheless  possesses  far  more  excellent  translations 
than  the  literature  of  any  other  country,  whereas  translations  from 
the  German,  especially  of  German  poetry,  are,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, distinctly  inferior.  There  is  no  great  writer  of  striking 
worth  such  as  Horace,  Virgil,  Dante,  Cervantes,  Shakespeare, 
Moliere,  Victor  Hugo,  Tolstoy,  whose  works  have  not  been  trans- 
lated into  German  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  original.  The  trans- 
lations of  the  'Iliad  '  and  the  'Odyssey  '  by  Heinrich  Voss  are  in- 
comparable. And  many  of  Shakespeare's  plays'  which  at  first 
seem  to  mock  the  very  possibility  of  any  translation  have  become 
in  German  renderings  the  wonder  of  the  world.  .  .  .  On  the  other 
hand,  translations  of  German  masterpieces  are,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, most  pitiful  failures.  Among  the  few  exceptions,  which 
by  their  very  splendor  only  prove  the  rule,  I  would  place  Bayard 
Taylor's  translation  of 'Faust.' 

"This  extraordinary  abundance  in  German  literature  of  transla- 
tions which  stand  on  a  level  with  their  originals — thus  making 
those  originals  in  a  sense  a  part  of  German  literature — make  the 
study  of  German  imperative  for  any  one  endeavoring  to  acquire  a 
truly  literary  education." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


How  Rodin  Works. — Rodin,  interviewed  by  Mr.  Gsell  for 
La  Revue  Ge'ne'ralc  (Paris),  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  methods  of 
work  which  have  resulted  in  his  strikingly  individual  contributions 
to  the  art  of  sculpture.  "  Drawing,"  he  states,  "  is  the  first  master 
of  the  young  sculptor,  and  he  who  uses  his  pencil  most  often  will, 
in  the  end,  produce  the  best  statuary."  Rodin's  studio  at  Mendon, 
close  to  Paris,  is  filled  with  examples  of  his  own  handiwork  with 
the  pencil.  That  these  show  a  remarkable  mastery  of  line  may  be 
gathered  from  a  remark  of  the  famous  cartoonist,  Caran  d'Ache, 
who  said,  after  inspecting  them:  "If  Rodin  ever  turns  to  black- 
and-white  work,  I  shall  first  ask  him  to  give  me  lessons  in  sculp- 
ture."    But  it  is  the  need  of  studying  the  "  varying  expression  "  of 


the  human  body— which  he  claims  is  almost  as  changeful,  and  as 
much  an  index  to  the  soul,  as  the  expression  of  the  face — that 
Rodin  specially  emphasizes.  His  own  method  of  studying  the 
body  in  all  its  phases  is  thus  described  in  his  own  words  as  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Gsell: 

"At  times  I  have  two  or  three  models  in  my  studio,  perhaps  a 
youth  and  two  boys.  I  ^Uow  them  to  wander  at  their  own  will 
round  the  place,  sometimes  examining  my  works  of  art,  or  talking 
to  themselves,  or  smoking.  At  any  moment  when  one  of  them 
strikes  an  attitude  which  I  would  like  to  catch  I  ask  him  to  main- 
tain it  while  I  reproduce.  In  this  way  I  can  seize  the  wonderful 
expression  of  the  body,  that  expression  being  almost  as  diversified 
and  changeful  as  the  expression  of  the  face,  and  each  phase  of  the 
mind  having  a  corresponding  expression  in  the  body.  I  have, 
indeed,  from  my  study  of  my  models,  evolved  a  kind  of  physico- 
psychology  which  I  am  happily  able  to  convey  to  my  statuary. 
Until  the  young  sculptor  first  learns  how  to  seize  and  express  the 
soul  that  is  in  the  lines  and  movements  of  the  human  body,  he  can 
not  pretend  to  be  up  to  the  demands  of  his  art." 

Referring  to  the  active  hostility  so  long  manifested  against  his 
work  by  the  Institute  of  Sculptors,  Rodin  predicted  that  when 
sculptors  emancipated  themselves,  as  he  had  done,  from  "the 
thraldom  of  incompetent  judges,"  a  new  era  would  be  inaugurated 
for  art.—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THREE  TENDENCIES   OF  THE   MODERN 

NOVEL. 

A  T  last  a  critic  not  only  assures  us  that  "  the  renaissance  of  the 
•**■  novel  is  bound  to  come,"  but  he  reveals  the  definiteness  of 
his  faith  by  describing  the  three  main  lines  along  which  the  re- 
vived art  of  fiction  will  manifest  itself.  It  is  not  doomed  to  be 
supplanted  by  the  drama,  as  some  writers  have  predicted,  nor  to 
sink  into  permanent  decadence  through  lack  of  competent  criti- 
cism, as  others  fear.  Nor  are  we  to  brood  any  longer  over  that 
gloomy  picture  of  the  time  when  all  the  world  will  be  writing  nov- 
els, and  nobody  left  to  read  them.  Mr.  Gustave  Kahn,  who  writes 
in  La  Nouvelle  Revue  (Paris),  would  dispel  for  us  the  forebodings 
which  have  been  of  late  so  diligently  fostered  by  less  optimistic 
critics.  When  the  coming  revival  of  this  most  popular  art  arrives, 
says  Mr.  Kahn,  its  salient  feature  will  probably  be  "a  recur- 
rence to  the  more  classic  simplicity  of  foregone  masters  " — a  re- 
action from  the  "decorative  and  imaginative  excesses  of  the  pres- 
ent-day novel."  The  demand  for  the  new  novel,  he  asserts,  is  to 
be  met  with  among  three  distinct  types  of  readers.  Of  these,  and 
of  the  three  types  of  novel  which  will  result,  we  read  : 

"  There  are  the  readers  who  ask  for  a  revival  of  the  paradoxical 
or  the  fantastic  novel;  others  who  want  the  novel  which  deals 
with  exoticism  and  which  goes  to  show  that  a  man  changes  his 
nature  with  his  climate ;  and  yet  others  who  wish  the  past, 
whether  ancient  or  medieval,  brought  before  their  minds  in  a  new 
way. 

"  Mr.  Wells,  with  such  books  as  his  'When  the  Sleeper  Awakes,' 
is  at  present  the  chief  purveyor  of  fiction  to  the  first  class.  This 
very  numerous  class  of  readers  prove  the  existence  of  a  great  vein 
of  latent  optimism  among  the  modern  masses,  since  the  tendency 
of  the  new  novelists  of  Mr.  Wells's  type  is  to  deal  in  ideal  Utopias. 
.  .  .  The  second  class  is  already  catered  to  by  Mr.  Claude  Farrere, 
whose  work  '  Les  Civilises  '  is  a  harbinger  of  a  new  type  of  novel. 
Tho  he  seeks  the  lands  which  Pierre  Loti  and  Rudyard  Kipling 
have  familiarized  among  the  readers  of  two  hemispheres,  he  by  no 
means  imitates  either  the  one  or  the  other.  There  is  in  his  style 
less  of  an  effort  at  bringing  images  of  the  Far  East  to  the  reader's 
mind,  by  a  surfeit  of  word-painting,  than  there  is  a  wholesome 
tendency  to  reproduce  impressions  by  a  simple  diction.  'Cine- 
matographic '  is  the  word  which  most  fittingly  describes  the  grow- 
ing school  of  this  style,  which  is  characterized  by  great  bright- 
ness of  description  in  dialog  and  situation.  .  .  .  For  the  third 
class  of  readers,  there  is  a  noteworthy  return  to  the  epic  and  the 
chivalric  among  novelists.  There  is  a  marked  disposition  to  apply 
the  psychological  tests,  which  modern  research  has  given  us,  to 
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heroes  of  the  past,  to  the  motives  which  governed  their  actions  in 
love,  religion,  and  the  affairs  of  life.  The  result  can  not  fail  to 
be  illuminating,  since  it  will  afford  the  modern  reader  a  much  bet- 
ter insight  into  the  character  of  our  ancestors  and  give  him,  at  the 
same  time,  a  better  measure  of  the  past  as  compared  with  the 
present.  The  new  technic  will  take  hold  of  the  old  legend  and 
reconstruct  it,  giving  it  a  more  profound  psychological  aspect  and 
a  clearer  grasp  of  the  philosophy  of  events." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


OUR   GREATEST,  OR   OUR   WORST,  ACTOR? 

NOBODY  has  ever  regarded  dramatic  criticism  as  an  exact 
science.  Nevertheless  many  will  doubtless  feel  a  sense  of 
bewilderment  in  reading  the  diametrically  opposite  estimates  of 
Richard  Mansfield  which  appear  in  re- 
cent numbers  of  two  of  our  widely  circu- 
lated monthly  magazines.  Wide  diver- 
gence of  opinion  in  regard  to  a  new 
actor  causes  little  surprise  ;  but  when  an 
artist  has  been  as  long  before  the  public 
as  Mr.  Mansfield,  it  is  amusing  to  hear 
one  critic  dubbing  him  unequivocally 
"our  worst  actor,"  while  another  pro- 
claims him  the  inheritor  of  the  mantle  of 
Sir  Henry  Irving.  The  latter  estimate  is 
defended  by  Mr.  Clay  M.  Greene,  wri- 
ting in  The  Munsey.  After  weighing  the 
claims  of  Beerbohm  Tree,  E.  S.  Willard, 
Forbes  Robertson,  Martin  Harvey,  Lewis 
Waller,  George  Alexander,  and  Arthur 
Bourchier,  of  the  British  stage,  and  of  E. 
H.  Sothern,  Otis  Skinner,  and  Richard 
Mansfield  in  America,  Mr.  Greene  finds 
that  the  highest  dramatic  and  managerial 
honors  belong  to  the  last-named  in  virtue 
of  his  combination  nf  "power,  vigor, 
scholarly  attainment,  and  resourceful 
energy  " — qualities  which  seem  to  overlap 
somewhat.  Mr.  James  Huneker,  writing 
in  The  Metropolitan  Magazine,  admits, 
but  with  a  critical  sigh,  that  Mr.  Mans- 
field has  steadily  grown  in  favor  with  both 
audiences  and  critics  until  he  is  to-day  the 
accredited  head  of  the  stage  in  America. 
Mr.  Alan  Dale  sighs  also.  Then  he  in- 
vents the  question,  "Who  is  our  worst 
actor?"  in  order  that  he  may  elaborate  the 
sigh.  H  is  answer  is, "  Mr.  Richard  Mans- 
field." Mr.  Mansfield  is  the  worst  actor, 
we  are  told,  "  because  he  uses  a  restricted 
personality  in  roles  that  are  to  him  im- 
possible." His  chief  defects  are  listed  as 
"a  choppy  utterance,  an  unsympathet- 
ic personality,  and  a  ludicrous  overem- 
phasis." Mr.  Dale  expresses  these  opin- 
ions in  The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  from  which  we  quote  further  : 

"Few  actors  arrive  at  the  stage  when  people  are  too  lazy  to 
criticize  them,  and  accept  them  at  their  own  valuation.  Mr. 
Mansfield  is  one  of  the  few,  and  one  is  bound  to  admire  his  posi- 
tion, so  strenuously  attained.  In  spite  of  which  I  present  this 
much-lauded  actor  as  my  idea  of  the  'worst.'  I  do  this  with  all 
due  deference  to  his  zeal  as  a  producer,  to  the  comparatively  high 
quality  of  his  productions,  and  to  his  unflagging  industry.  That 
he  has  remained  a  bad  actor  after  such  a  long  and  arduous  dalli- 
ance with  acting  is  quite  wonderful. 

"  Mr.  Mansfield  is  a  victim  to  mannerisms— mannerisms  of 
speech,  walk,  gesture,  and  intonation.  This  is  not  individuality, 
except  in  its  worst  sense.     Sometimes  these  mannerisms  have  ac- 
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theless  proclaimed  "  our  worst  actor  "  by  one  of  our  best 
known  dramatic  critics. 


corded  with  the  role  selected  by  the  actor,  and  then  the  result  has 
been  most  felicitous.  The  charm  of  Mansfield's  Beau  Brummel 
was  very  great  indeed,  and  nobody  realized  it  more  completely 
than  I  did.  It  was  Mansfield  himself.  It  was  a  great  success, 
and  if  this  success  was  not  due  precisely  to  the  art  (so-called)  of 
acting,  nobody  questioned  it.  Since  those  clays  Mr.  Mansfield 
has  been  a  modified  Beau  Brummel  in  everything. 

"Lured  by  this  success  into  the  belief  that  he  was  a  great  actor, 
he  has  attempted  roles  that  great  actors  play,  with  curious  results. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  nothing  quite  so  bad  as  his  Brutus,  in  'Julius 
Ca;sar,'  has  ever  been  offered  by  an  actor  of  prominence.  Had 
this  Brutus  been  the  work  of  an  unknown  actor,  he  would  scarcely 
have  escaped  with  his  skin.  It  was  a  cynical,  dyspeptic,  and 
finicky  Brutus,  with  the  chipper  intonations  of  Beau  Brummel, 
and  the  heavy,  sardonic  demeanor  of  Nero— another  role,  by  the 

by,  in  which  Mr.  Mansfield  proved  his  unfitness 

"  In  the  r61es  of  Brutus,  Shylock,  and 
Cyrano,  Mr.  Mansfield  was  not  only  bad 
as  Mr.  Mansfield,  but  he  was  a  bad  actor. 
They  were  perhaps  the  worst  perform- 
ances that  patrons  of  high-priced  theaters 
have  been  asked  to  view.  Mr.  Mansfield's 
ambition,  of  course,  was  probably  a 
worthy  one.  He  produced  the  best  he 
could.     He  did  the  best  he  could,  and  it 

was  the  worst 

"  Critics  grow  indolent.  After  a  time 
they  get  lax,  and  the  persistent  actor 
'passes.'  .  .  .  It  is  pretty  certain  that  an 
experienced  critic  who  saw  Mr.  Mans- 
field for  the  first  time  to-day  would  in- 
dorse the  view  I  have  set  forth 

"A 'box-office' success  is  no  criterion 
of  acting.  It  is  a  nice  thing  to  own,  not- 
withstanding. Nine  actors  out  of  ten 
would  prefer  it  to  anything  else.  The 
tenth  wouldn't.  In  these  days  it  is  the 
man  and  not  the  actor  who  is  in  evidence. 
The  public  goes  to  see  Brutus  as  Richard 
Mansfield,  for  they  know  the  latter  and 
don't  care  a  hang  about  the  former.  And 
the  public  sees  precisely  what  it  goes  to 
see." 

Returning  to  Mr.  Greene,  we  listen  to 
the  counsel  for  the  defense  : 

"It  may  be  said,  with  small  fear  of 
thoughtful  contradiction,  that  fewer  of 
his  characterizations  are  open  to  adverse 
critical  analysis  than  of  Henry  Irving's, 
and  very  much  fewer  than  of  Beerbohm 

Tree's 

"  The  writer  believes  Mansfield  to  be 
the  best  living  exponent  of  Richard  III., 
and  will  venture  to  put  his  Shylock  in 
second  place.  There  are  many  who  dis- 
parage his  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  in  com- 
parison with  Coquelin's,  but  the  present 
reviewer  is  not  one  of  them,  and  his 
Beaucaire  was  better  than  Waller's  in 
spite  of  the  latter's  physical  superiority. 
His  Don  Juan  and  Henry  V.  are  admi- 
rable, and  have  succeeded  without  that 
beauty  of  figure  and  visage  which  to  the 
caviling  auditor  might  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  these  largely 
pictorial  characters. 

"  It  may  also  be  declared,  with  small  fear  of  convincing  contra- 
diction, that  Mansfield's  versatility  is  not  equaled  by  any  actor  of 
this  or  the  last  generation.  It  should  be  noted  that  of  late,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  sound  principle  that  too  much  versatility  is  a  draw- 
back to  lasting  greatness,  he  has  added  no  new  comic  character  to 
his  delicious  portraiture  of  the  volatile  Prince  Karl.  He  has 
wisely  confined  his  efforts  to  his  more  serious  roles,  except  when  he 
returns  for  a  night  or  two  to  the  lighter  one  in  order  to  secure 
temporary  relaxation  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  tragedy. 

"None  of  us  has  ever  seen  a  more  startling  enactment  of  blood- 
curdling melodrama  than  is  Mansfield's  portrayal  of  Dr.  Jekyl  and 
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Mr.  Hyde.  In  mentioning  these  dual  characters  we  seem  to  have 
accorded  to  him  the  full  gamut  of  theatric  and  dramatic  possibil- 
ity, thereby  stamping  him  as  one  of  the  best  actors  of  his  time. 

"  Whether  he  shall  eventually  succeed  to  the  splendid  distinction 
of  becoming  the  world's  most  notable  producing  manager  and  star 
is  a  question  for  destiny  and  himself  to  decide." 


GOETHE  AS  AN  ENGLISH  POET. 

WHEN  the  Germans  claim  Shakespeare  as  almost  one  of 
their  own  on  the  exploded  theory  that  he  was  honored  in 
Germany  while  forgotten  in  England,  we  might,  by  way  of  retort, 
adduce  evidence  in  support  of  a  counter-claim  that  Goethe  was 
an  English  poet.  The  verses,  however,  which  constitute  this  evi- 
dence belong  to  the  author's  boyhood,  and  would  scarcely  achieve, 
on  their  own  merit,  publication  even  in  one  of  our  popular  monthly 
magazines.  They  are,  nevertheless,  interesting  literary  curiosities, 
concerning  which  we  learn  certain  details  from  an  article  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Altschul  in  the  Glocke,  a  new  German-American  monthly 
of  literature  and  art  edited  in  Chicago.  The  article  deals  with 
"Goethe's  letters  to  his  sister  from  Leipsic."  These  letters  were 
reprinted  recently  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  great  Weimar  edi- 
tion of  Goethe's  works  and  are,  Dr.  Altschul  assures  us,  "  invalu- 
able as  complementary  to'Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,'  for  in  them 
the  personality  of  Goethe  is  brought  much  nearer  to  us  and  ap- 
pears more  definite  in  its  outlines  than  in  his  autobiography." 
Goethe  was  only  sixteen  when  he  arrived  in  Leipsic.  We  read 
further : 

"  Already  in  Frankfort  he  had  made  considerable  studies  in  lan- 
guages ;  he  read  and  wrote  French,  Italian,  English,  and  Latin 
with  ease,  tho  not  very  correctly.  In 'Dichtung. und  Wahrheit,' 
or 'Fiction  and  Truth,' he  tells  us  how  he  devised  a  scheme  of 
making  his  language  lessons  more  interesting  by  writing  a  novel 
in  letters  in  which  seven  brothers  and  sisters  scattered  all  over  the 
world  assiduously  correspond  with  each  other;  two  writing  in 
German,  one  in  Latin,  one  in  Italian,  one  in  French,  one  in  Eng- 
lish, and  one  in  Yiddish.  .  .  .  One-half  his  letters  to  his  sister 
are  French,  but  frequently  we  find  English  and  Latin  paragraphs 
interspersed.  .  .  .  The  French  is  rather  good,  the  English  faulty 
and  often  calculated  to  arouse  our  laughter.  Expressions  such  as 
'I  meated  them'  or  'I'll  say  thee  the  cause  thereof  are  not  infre- 
quent. Once  he  says  in  a  French  letter  of  certain  young  ladies 
'Ce  sont  des  gooses.'  We  also  find  a  number  of  poems  in  French 
and  in  English  which,  tho  by  no  means  perfect,  show  a  respecta- 
ble facility  in  the  use  of  both  languages. 

"Doubts  of  his  poetic  inspiration  rendered  him  often  melan- 
choly in  these  days.  One  letter  on  this  subject  is  a  fair  sample  of 
his  original  English  style:  'Any  (meaning  probably  "some") 
words  of  myself.  Sister  I  am  a  foolish  boy.  Thou  knowstit; 
why  should  I  say  it?  My  soul  is  changed  a  little.  I  am  no  more 
a  thunderer  as  I  was  at  Francfort.  I  make  (probably  "create") 
no  more.  J 'enrage  !  I  am  as  meek  !  As  meek  !  Hah,  thou  be- 
lievest  it  not !  Many  times  I  become  a  melancholical  one.  I 
know  not  whence  it  comes.  Then  I  look  at  every  man  with  a 
starring  owl-like  countenance.  Then  I  go  in  woods,  to  streams,  I 
look  on  the  pyed  daisies,  on  the  blue  violets,  I  hear  the  nightin- 
gales, the  larks,  the  rooks  and  daws,  the  cuckow.  And  then  a 
darkness  comes  down  my  soul  a  darkness  as  thick  as  fogs  in 
October  are.  In  like  a  situation  of  my  soul,  I  make  english  verses 
— english  verses,  that  a  stone  would  weep.  Think  on  it,  sister, 
thou  art  a  happy  maiden,  to  have  a  brother  who  makes  english 
verses.  I  pray  thee  be  not  haugty  thereof.'  Thereupon  follows 
an  English  poem  written  by  himself  and  entitled 'A  song  over 
the  Unconfidence  toward  myself.'  In  this  poem  he  describes  how 
doubts  mar  all  his  joy.  He  is  skeptical  even  of  his  girl's  (Katchen 
Schoenkopf's)  affection  : 

"  '  She  can  not  love  a  peevish  boy, 
She  with  her  godlike  face. 
Oh  could  I,  friend,  that  thought  destroy, 
It  leads  the  golden  days. 
Another  thought  in  misfortune, 
Is  death  and  night  to  me  : 
I  hum  no  supportable  tune, 
I  can  no  poet  be.' 


"  At  times  he  asks  the  Muse  to  inspire  him  with  a  song,  but  his 
prayer  is  unheeded. 

"  '  Then  curse  I,  Friend,  the  fated  sky, 
And  from  th'  altar  I  fly ; 
And  to  my  Friends  aloud  I  cry, 
Be  happier  than  I.' 

"Finally,  however,  self-confidence  returned  to  his  mind  and  he 
began  to  write  poetry  again"— fortunately,  we  may  add,  not  in 
English.  —  Translation  ?nade  for The  Literary  Digest. 


HOW   MACHINERY   DEGRADES   LITERATURE. 

XT  OT  only  is  this  an  age  of  machinery,  asserts  Mr.  Julian 
*-  ^  Hawthorne,  but  it  is  an  age  in  which  the  mechanical  idea 
dominates  man's  mind  and  molds  his  spiritual  nature.  From  the 
law  of  action  and  reaction,  he  argues,  this  fact  results.  When 
man  builds  a  temple,  the  beautiful  building  is  in  the  first  place  the 
consequence  of  man's  spiritual  exaltation,  but  it  straightway  be- 
comes the  means  of  his  further  exaltation.  With  a  difference, 
says  Mr.  Hawthorne,  the  same  principle  applies  in  the  case  of 
machinery.  But  "  instead  of  exalting  the  mind  of  man  to  higher 
and  purer  and  more  unselfish  conceptions,  as  the  temple  did,  it 
draws  his  mind  down  to  its  own  level,  and  below  it,"  until,  little 
by  little,  "it  substitutes  for  the  human  spirit  in  man  a  machine 
spirit."  To  illustrate  his  point,  Mr.  Hawthorne  asks  us  to  glance — 
through  his  eyes — at  the  predicament  of  modern  literature.  Writ- 
ing in  Applelon's  Booklovers'  Magazine  he  says  in  part : 

"Books — the  paper,  print,  and  binding — are,  as  we  know,  man- 
ufactured by  machinery  ;  but  we  seldom  realize  that  books  are,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  conceived  by  machinery  also.  The 
ease  with  which  they  are  produced  in  material  form,  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  their  price,  cause  them  to  be  read  by  every  one,  and  the 
familiarity  with  methods  of  literary  composition  thus  acquired 
enables  any  one,  almost,  to  write  books  that  publishers  will  print 
and  the  public  will  read.  Now,  the  sole  valid  excuse  for  writing 
a  book  used  to  be — and  it  still  is— that  the  writer  should  have 
something  to  say  which  should  be  faithfully  derived  from  his  own 
personal  experience  and  knowledge,  and  should  not  be  the  mere 
echo  of  other  minds  or  the  imitation  of  what  others  had  written. 
All  books  should  be  original,  as  we  say  ;  and  no  originality,  how- 
ever humble  relatively,  is  unworthy  of  preservation,  provided  it 
be  genuine  in  its  degree.  Each  man  sees  the  world,  if  he  look  at 
it  at  all,  from  his  individual  point  of  view  ;  no  other  sees  it  quite 
as  he  does;  and  if  he  will  tell  us  his  individual  vision  or  version, 
he  has  done  us  an  authentic  service. 

"  But,  so  much  of  late  has  man  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
machinery  that  such  service  is  rarer  now  than  ever  before.  The 
writer  looks  not  upon  the  world,  or  into  his  own  heart,  but  into 
other  books.  His  inspiration  comes  to  him  at  second  hand — at 
hundredth  and  thousandth  hand.  A  man  determines  to  make  his 
living  by  authorship  ;  and  first  he  inquires  what  manner  of  books 
are  in  fashion.  A  certain  class  of  subjects,  a  certain  style  of 
presentation,  are  in  vogue  ;  to  that  class  and  style  he  applies  him- 
self, without  reference  to  his  own  predilection.  Take  any  score 
of  books  on  similar  subjects,  or  any  hundred  articles  or  stories  of 
like  class  in  magazines,  and  you  will  find  that,  so  far  as  may  be 
judged  from  style,  phrasing,  and  purport,  they  might  all  have  been 
the  work  of  one  individual.  They  are  produced  according  to 
formula  ;  they  are  machine-made  and  mechanical.  They  possess 
all  the  finish  and  smoothness  of  machine-made  things;  but  they 
lack  that  precious  human  individuality  which  makes  us  love  a 
book  even  for  its  irregularities  and  imperfections.  They  are 
dead  ;  and  the  peril  of  them  is  that  we  come  no  longer  to  perceive 
the  taint  of  death  in  them,  but  accept  them  at  their  own  valuation, 
and  thus  sow  the  seeds  of  death  in  our  own  minds.  Once  in  an 
age  an  authentic  spirit  arises:  a  Goethe,  an  Emerson,  a  Thack- 
eray, a  Turgenef,  a  Kipling;  and  for  decades  thereafter  the 
bookshops  are  full  of  monkey  imitations  of  their  inspiration. 
They  are  the  base  and  debasing  product  of  the  literary  machine, 
and  are  much  worse  than  useless.  For  if  we  could  keep  the  ma- 
chine to  its  own  level  and  function,  small  mischief  would  ensue ; 
but  because  our  object  in  the  production  of  machines  is  unspiritual 
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and  antihuman,  they  have  power  to  subject  us  to  themselves,  and 
exercise  their  influence  in  spheres  where  it  is  a  profanation." 

Mr.  Hawthorne  dismisses  us  at  last  with  the  assurance  that  the 
day  will  come  when  we  shall  perceive  the  worthlessness  and  iniq- 
uity of  "books  written  by  machinery."  Then  "real  books  written 
by  human  writers  will  again  appear." 


THE   MAN   WHO   MADE   A  NEW   PROSE   STYLE. 

T^IIE  defenders  of  Pater's  prose  style  have  been  few  but  de- 
*■  voted.  The  latest,  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  in  his  recent  life  of 
Walter  Pater,  contributed  to  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series, 
declares  that  this  writer  struck  out  a  line  distinctly  new  when  lie 
produced  a  prose  style  with  qualities  allied  to  the  sister  arts  of 
music  and  painting.  The  best  prose  writers  of  the  century,  he 
says,  had  tended  to  write  prose  in  a  prosaic  manner.  "  Landor 
had  aimed  at  a  Greek  austerity  of  style."  "  Macaulay  had  brought 
to  perfection  a  bright,  hard-balanced  method  of  statement,  like 
the  blowing  of  sharp  trumpets."  The  style  of  such  men  "  made  no 
appeal  to  the  heart  or  the  spirit."  Carlyle,  he  says,  differed  from 
these  in  being  "  overburdened  with  passionate  metaphysics,"  but 
he  had  no  catholicity  of  grasp,  and  his  picturesqueness  had  little 
subtlety  or  delicacy,  because  his  admiration  for  certain  qualities 
and  types  blinded  him  to  finer  shades  of  character.  With  these 
Pater  had  nothing  in  common,  declares  Mr.  Benson,  who  proceeds 
to  point  out  others  with  whom  he  had  certain  affinities,  albeit  dis- 
playing a  marked  individuality  of  his  own.     Thus : 

"The  writers  with  whom  he  is  more  nearly  connected  are 
Charles  Lamb,  De  Quincey,  Newman,  and  Ruskin.  He  was  akin 
to  Charles  Lamb  in  the  delicacy  of  touch,  the  subtle  flavor  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  still  more  in  virtue  of  his  tender  observation,  his  love 
of  interior  domestic  life.  He  has  a  certain  nearness  to  De 
Quincey  in  the  impassioned  autobiographical  tendency,  the  fond- 
ness for  retrospect,  which  Pater  considered  the  characteristic  of 
the  poetical  temperament.  He  is  akin  to  Newman  in  respect  of 
the  restraint,  the  economy  of  effect,  the  perfect  suavity  of  his 
work;  but  none  of  these  probably  exerted  any  very  direct  influ- 
ence upon  him.  Ruskin  perhaps  alone  of  the  later  prose-writers 
had  a  permanent  effect  on  the  style  of  Pater.  He  learnt  from 
Ruskin  to  realize  intensely  the  suggestiveness  of  art,  to  pursue  the 
subjective  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  recipient;  but  tho  the  rich 
and  glowing  style  of  Ruskin  enlarged  the  vocabulary  of  Pater,  yet 
we  can  trace  the  time  when  he  parted  company  with  him,  and 
turned  aside  in  the  direction  of  repression  rather  than  volubility, 
of  severity  rather  than  prodigality. 

"It  may  be  said,  then,  that  Pater  really  struck  out  a  new  line  in 
English  prose,  working  on  the  principles  enunciated  by  Flaubert 
in  a  widely  different  region.  The  essence  of  his  attempt  was  to 
produce  prose  that  had  never  before  been  contemplated  in  Eng- 
lish, full  of  color  and  melody,  serious,  exquisite,  ornate.  He  de- 
voted equal  pains  both  to  construction  and  ornamentation. 
Whether  he  is  simple  and  stately,  whether  he  is  involved  and  in- 
tricate, he  has  the  contrast  always  in  view.  His  object  was  that 
every  sentence  should  be  weighted,  charged  with  music,  haunted 
with  echoes;  that  it  should  charm  and  suggest,  rather  than  con- 
vince or  state.  The  danger  of  the  perfection  to  which  he  attained 
is  the  danger  of  over-influence,  seductive  sweetness;  the  value  is 
to  suggest  the  unexplored  possibilities  of  English  as  a  vehicle  for 
a  kind  of  prose  that  is  wholly  and  essentially  poetical.  The  tri- 
umph of  his  art  is  to  be  metrical  without  meter,  rhythmical  with- 
out monotony.  There  will,  of  course,  always  be  those  whom  this 
honeyed,  labored  cadence  will  affect  painfully  with  a  sense  of 
something  stifling  and  over-perfumed;  and,  indeed,  the  merits  of 
a  work  of  art  can  never  be  established  by  explanation  or  defended 
by  argument;  but  to  such  as  can  apprehend,  feel,  enjoy,  there  is 
the  pleasure  of  perfected  art,  of  language  that  obeys  and  enriches 
the  thought,  of  calculated  effect,  of  realization,  with  a  supreme 
felicity  of  the  intention  of  the  writer." 

The  defect  of  Pater's  style  is  its  lack  of  lucidity,  and  by  this 
lack  he  is  judged  perhaps  by  the  majority  of  readers.  "The  de- 
mand for  lucidity  is,  no  d«ubt,  to  a  great  extent  modern,"  said  G. 


W.  Smallcy  in  The  TribtintzX  the  time  of  Pater's  death,  "lint," 
he  continues,  "as  Mr.  Pater  was  a  modern  writer  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  accept  the  conditions  of  modern  life  and  be  tried  by  the 
standards  which  prevail  in  these  days  and  not  by  those  of  earlier 
days."  To  this  position  Mr.  Benson  practically  comes  in  saying 
that  one  docs  not  praise  Pater's  works  "as  the  perfection  of  style," 
adding,  in  qualification,  that  "  there  is  a  limpidity  and  lucidity  of 
prose  style  ...  to  which  no  style  that  depends  upon  elaborate- 
ness and  artifice  can  attain."  But  he  claims  for  Pater  that  "he 
realized  his  own  conception  of  perfection,"  and  he  argues  tli.il 
Pater's  style  "  must  lie  appraised  rather  th'an  criticized,  accepted 
rather  than  judged."     To  feel  the  charm  one  must  sympathize,  to 


From  a  lithograph  by  Will  H.  Rochenstein. 

WALTER   PATER. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  Pater  really  struck  out  a  new  line  in  English 
prose,  working  on  the  principles  enunciated  by  Flaubert  in  a  widely 
different  region.  The  essence  of  his  attempt  was  to  produce  a  prose 
full  of  color  and  melody,  serious,  exquisite,  ornate." 

some  extent,  he  says,  with  Pater's  philosophy.      Upon  which  he 
enlarges  in  the  following : 

"  We  see  in  him  a  naturally  skeptical  spirit,  desiring  to  plunge 
beneath  established  systems  and  complacent  explanations;  and 
this,  in  common  with  an  intense  sensibility  to  every  hint  and  inti- 
mation of  beauty,  apprehended  in  a  serious  and  sober  spirit;  "not 
the  spirit  that  desires  to  possess  itself  of  the  external  elements, 
but  to  penetrate  the  essential  charm.  Yet  it  is  not  the  patient  and 
untroubled  beauty  of  nature,  of  simple  effects  of  sun  and  shade, 
of  great  mountains,  of  wide  plains,  but  of  a  remote  and  symboli- 
cal beauty,  seen  by  glimpses  and  in  corners,  of  which  he  was  in 
search — beauty  with  which  is  mixed  a  certain  strangeness  and 
mystery,  that  suggests  an  inner  and  a  deeper  principle  behind,  in- 
termingled with  a  sadness,  a  melancholy,  that  is  itself  akin  to 
beauty. 

"There  is  always  an  interfusion  of  casuistical  and  metaphysical 
thought  with  Pater's  apprehension  of  beauty  ;  he  seems  to  be  ever 
desirous  to  draw  near  to  the  frankness,  the  unashamed  happiness, 
of  the  Greek  spirit,  but  to  be  forever  held  back  by  a  certain  fence 
of  skepticism,  a  malady  of  thought. 

"  Yet  the  beauty  of  which  he  takes  account  is  essentially  of  a 
religious  kind;  it  draws  the  mind  to  the  further  issue,  the  inner 
spirit.  All  the  charm  of  ritual  and  ceremonial  in  worship  has  for 
Pater  an  indefinable  and  constant  attraction.  He  is  forever  re- 
curring to  it,  because  it  seems  to  him  to  interpret  and  express  an 
emotion,  a  need  of  the  human  spirit,  whose  concern  is  to  compre- 
hend if  it  can  what  is  the  shadowy  figure,  the  mysterious  will,  that 
moves  behind  the  world  of  sight  and  sense." 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION. 


VESUVIUS   AFTER  THE   ERUPTION. 

AN  interesting  letter  describing  the  present  condition  of  Vesu- 
vius and  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  recent  eruption,  and  de- 
ducing some  useful  lessons  from  the  occurrence,  is  written  to  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript  (May  19)  by  Prof.  T.  A.  Jaggar,  Jr., 
of  Harvard,  who  sailed  on  April  12  to  visit  the  now  quiescent 
volcano.  Professor  Jaggar  ascended  the  cone  with  Professor 
Matteucci  and  other  scientific  men  and  gives  this  account  of  what 
he  saw  : 

"Vesuvius  on  the  morning  of  April  25,  covered  with  its  mantle 
of  whitish  dust,  appeared  like  the  pictures  of  snow-clad  Fujiyama. 
The  dust  gave  a  weird,  ghostly  appearance  to  the  landscape, 
mantling  over  and  obscuring  the  contorted  folds  of  ancient  lava. 
The  powdery  appearance  was  confined  to  the  volcano  and  its 
flanks,  and  diminished  as  one  looked  farther  and  farther  from  the 
crater.  .  .  .  The  railroad  below  the  foot  of  the  cone  is  occasion- 
ally recognizable ;  above  it  is  almost  obliterated.  The  stations 
are  absolutely  gone.  Here  there  is  a  bent  rail  sticking  straight  up 
into  the  air;  there  is  a  stretch  of  track  still  tied  together  by  the 
sleepers,  but  bent  down  the  mountain  at  a  right  angle,  as  tho  the 
whole  roadbed  for  a  short  dis- 
tance had  been  swept  downward 
by  an  avalanche.  Everywhere 
a  pall  of  sand  and  gravel  from 
one  to  six  feet  deep,  scoured  and 
etched  by  the  wind  to  show 
cross-bedding,  ripple-drift  pat- 
terns, and  arrow-shaped  accu- 
mulations in  the  lee  of  pebbles 
or  other  stationary  objects.  .  .  • 

"  Climbing  the  higher  slope 
was  not  especially  difficult,  as 
the  footing  on  the  spurs  was 
hard,  tho  the  gullies  were  filled 
with  deep,  soft  sand.  By  follow- 
ing a  zigzag  route  the  steepest 
places  were  avoided.  The  hard 
spurs  are  either  actual  bedrock 
of  old  lava,  or  closely  plastered 
and  cemented  rock  fragments, 
so  packed  that  they  could  slip 
no  farther.  .  .  .  The  ground 
was  quite  hot  at  the  crater's 
edge  and  the  sulfurous  odor  of 

the  vent  became  perceptible.  At  no  time,  however,  was  this  at 
all  disagreeable,  as  the  climbing  party  was  on  the  windward  edge. 
The  suddenness  of  the  appearance  of  the  edge  was  startling,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  approaching  it  as  it  overhung  in 
places  and  might  easily  cave  in.  The  outer  slope  changed  its  ap- 
pearance in  no  respect.  It  was  simply  terminated  by  a  precipice 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  while  a  howling  gale  amid  opening 
and  shutting  clouds  blew  from  the  rear,  in  front  was  a  steaming 
abyss  with  rapidly  rising  billows  seen  above,  and  a  yawning 
chasm  below  showing  dimly  some  smoking  crags  and  clinging 
boulders  in  the  foreground.  Down,  down,  the  slope  extended  into 
steam  and  heat,  and  right  and  left  the  angular  edge  curved  away 
into  the  sand-mist.  There  was  no  lava  visible,  tho  one  member 
of  the  expedition  thought  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  something  glow- 
ing through  the  steam." 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  sand  and  dust  cast  out  in  such  quan- 
tities? Professor  Jaggar  believes  that  they  were  mostly  ancient 
lavas  from  the  walls  of  the  vent  and  from  the  demolished  cone. 
He  tells  us  that  Professor  Bassani,  of  Naples,  suggests  that  the 
peculiar  sequence  of  fallen  material,  first  black  sand,  then  glassy 
lapilli,  and  lastly  red  dust,  has  the  following  significance  : 

"The  black  sand  is  probably  composed  of  powdered  black  re- 
cent lava  of  the  high  conelet  of  1905;  the  glassy  lapilli  are  the 
shreds  and  droplets  of  the  lava  of  the  present  eruption,  partly  in- 
volved in  the  explosions  from  the  crater  during  the  period  of  the 
greatest  flow  at  Boscotrecase ;  the  red  dust  is  made  of  the  older 
rusty  rocks  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  volcano,  attacked  during 
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Showing  the  snow-clad  appearance  of  the  landscape  produced  by  volcanic  dust. 


only  the  last  part  of  the  eruption.     This  theory  has  not  as  yet 
been  tested  by  microscopic  investigation. 

"  The  most  striking  and  unexpected  features  of  the  ruin  wrought 
by  lava  at  Boscotrecase  are  the  absence  of  damage  by  fire  in  those 
parts  of  the  town  not  invaded,  but  adjacent  to,  the  lava,  and  the 
bouldery  surface  of  the  lava  itself.  It  is  a  great  field  of  tumbled, 
scoriaceous  basaltic  blocks  of  all  sizes  ;  not  a  snaky  tangle  of  con- 
gealed slag  such  as  appears  in  many  of  the  older  flows.  Appar- 
ently the  gases  emitted  made  the  upper  part  of  the  flow  very 
porous,  and  then  this  portion  solidified  and  cracked  up  into  large 
blocks,  while  the  lower  part  remained  fluid  and  moved  forward." 

That  Ottajano,  on  the  other  side  of  the  volcano,  was  also  over- 
whelmed with  lava  was  reported  at  the  time  of  the  eruption.  This 
is  now  seen  to  be  untrue.     Says  the  professor: 

"The  ruin  at  Ottajano  and  beyond  it  at  San  Giuseppe  was  due 
to  a  simple,  single  cause— falling  sand  and  gravel.  There  was  no 
serious  earthquake,  nor  fire,  lightning,  or  wind.  The  sand  and 
lapilli  at  Ottajano  reach  a  depth  of  from  three  to  three  and  a 
quarter  feet  on  the  level.  The  stones  averaged  a  third  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  but  there  were  many  as  large  as  an  apple.  The  roofs 
have  caved  in,  carrying  with  them  the  de"bris  of  the  walls,  fre- 
quently shifting  sidewise,  and  producing  puncture,  rupture,  or 
total  crumbling  of  the  loose  masonry.  .  .  .  The  window-panes 
were  broken,  especially  on  the  side  away  from  the  volcano,  indi- 
cating that  there  was  an  indraft 
of  wind  toward  the  mountain 
at  the  height  of  the  eruption. 
Some  of  the  flying  pebbles  were 
endowed  with  such  high  veloc- 
ity from  their  long  flight  miles 
up,  out,  down,  and  inward  that 
they  cut  clean  holes  through  the 
glass." 

In  short,  the  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  this  eruption  was  not  the 
large  amount  of  lava  emitted,  as 
was  at  first  reported.  It  was 
the  large  amount  of  ash  thrown 
out,  the  lava  flows  being  rela- 
tively small.     Says  the  writer: 

"  S team  was  the  motive 
power,  pulverizing  and  hurling 
skyward  the  materials  of  the  dis- 
rupted cone.  The  crater  suf- 
fered much  in  this  process,  its 
rim  losing  several  hundred  feet 
of  height  and  its  diameter  increasing  to  many  times  its  former 
size.  With  respect  to  these  things  the  present  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius more  resembles  the  Pompeian  eruption  than  the  later  out- 
breaks characterized  by  lava.  In  magnitude  the  eruption  of  1906 
is  comparable  to  the  greate'r  eruptions  since  1631,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  it  of  extraordinary  intensity.  It  was  unfortunate 
in  its  results,  as  human  habitations  were  in  the  track  of  its  dis- 
charge. Ottajano  and  Boscotrecase  have  both  suffered  in  previous 
eruptions;  their  distance  is  within  the  danger  limit.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  market-place  in  Naples  by  a  collapsing  roof  was  such 
as  proper  precautions  might  have  avoided." 

Shall  we  ever  be  able  to  fight  such  great  convulsions  as  these? 
Professor  Jaggar  believes  that  much  of  the  damage  done  by  Vesu- 
vius, like  that  at  San  Francisco,  might  have  been  prevented.     He 

says : 

"  The  destruction  of  property  in  both  cases  was  occasioned  by 
the  failure  of  human  foresight,  and  the  neglect  of  those  concerned 
to  study  practically  the  question  of  forewarning.  As  geology  is 
now  progressing,  the  practical  side  of  disaster  from  earth  forces 
will  never  be  studied  as  a  distinct  branch  of  science  unless  it  is 
endowed  as  such.  There  is  sOme  work  of  this  sort  done  in  Japan, 
because  earthquakes  are  there  a  constant  menace,  and  in  Europe 
seismographs  are  maintained  at  a  few  stations,  largely  by  private 
individuals.  .  .  .  Japan  has  lost  more  lives  by  earthquakes  and 
their  consequent  tidal  waves  than  in  the  whole  Russian  war.  The 
United  States  Weather  Service  is  maintained  to  study  the  move- 
ments of  the  atmosphere  and  thereby  aid  iommerce,  navigation, 
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FIG.  I. 


CHAIN  AND   SPROCKET  OF  DELACROIX'S  BICYCLE. 

By  this  device  the  gear  practically  changes  from 
high  to  low  in  the  course  of  every  revolution  of  the 
pedals. 


FIG.  2. 


and  the  public  safety.  This  service  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin 
and  many  maps.  There  is  no  parallel  service  anywhere  in  the 
world  to  study  the  movements  of  the  earth  and  the  interaction  of 
the  earth  with  its  watery  and  atmospheric  envelopes." 

The  situation  is  well  summed  up  in  the  following  paragraph, 
which,  tho  part  of  Professor  Jaggar's  introduction,  may  appropri- 
ately close  the  present  quotations  : 

"  The  Galveston,  St.  Pierre,  Calabria,  Naples,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco disasters  of  the  last  five  years  are  all  examples  of  the  incom- 
petency of  man  to  cope  with  natural  phenomena.  Millions  have 
been  spent  on  averting  disaster  by  fire  and  by  sea.  The  time  has 
come  when  some  money  should  be  spent  on  the  earth's  internal 
energies— forces  which,  if  properly  controlled  and  adequately 
guarded  against,  may  eventually  replace  coal  in  furnishing  man 
with  power." 

A   "RATIONAL"    BICYCLE. 

THE  cyclist  finds  that  his  pedals  are  not  always  in  a  position 
where  he  can  exert  his  power  to  the  greatest  advantage.  He 
would  like  always  to  push  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
pedal-crank,  but  he  can  do  this  strictly  only  at  one  point  in  the 
revolution.  At  this  point  he  could  manage  a  much  higher-geared 
cycle  than  at  the  others.  Now  Captain  Delacroix,  a  French  in- 
ventor, has  devised  a  wheel  in  which  the  gear  practically  changes 
from  high  to  low  in  the  course  of  every  revolution  of  the  pedals, 
being  highest  at  the  point  where  the  power  can  best  be  applied 
and  lowest  where  it  is  applied  at  a  disadvantage.  This  he  accom- 
plishes by  making  his  sprocket  elliptical  instead  of  round.  His 
cycle,  which  was  first  noted  in  the  Revue  du  Touring-Club  de 
France  (March),  is  described  as  follows  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  May  5) 
by  H.  Cherpin: 

"  The  machine  invented  by  Captain  Delacroix  is  just  like  the 
ordinary  models,  except  that  the  sprocket,  instead  of  being  circu- 
lar, is  elliptical.  This  innovation,  the  inventor  claims,  enables  the 
rider  to  climb  hills  more  easily  and  with  less  fatigue,  and  thus  has 
special  advantages  in  a  hilly  country. 

"  The  explanation  is  quite  simple.  The  pedals  are  mounted  on 
the  short  axis  of  the  ellipse  ;  consequently,  when  the  pedal  is  at 
the  highest  point  (Fig.  1),  which  is  where  the  cyclist  finds  the  con- 
ditions most  unfavorable  to  the  exertion  of  his  strength,  the  arm 
of  the  lever  against  which  he  pushes  is  shortest,  .  .  .  just  as  if  the 
machine  had  a  circular  sprocket  whose  diameter  was  the  short 
axis  of  the  ellipse,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  On  the  contrary,  the 
cranks  are  horizontal  at  the  moment  (Fig.  2)  when  the  cyclist  is 
able  to  exert  his  full  strength,  and  the  lever-arm  is  then  equal  to 
the  long  axis  ;  the  gear  is  thus  at  the  maximum  and  is  that  of  a 
bicycle  whose  sprocket  has  a  diameter  equal  to  the  major  axis  of 
the  ellipse. 

"  A  notable  fact  is  that  between  these  two  limiting  positions  the 
gear  increases  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  ability  of  the  cyclist  to  in- 
crease his  effort,  and  inversely,  which  gives  a  better  utilization  of 
his  strength.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  minor  axis  is  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  the  major;  if  the  gear  is  40  in  the  case  of  Fig.  1, 
it  will  be  60  in  Fig.  2,  and  it  will  have,  between  these  two  posi- 
tions, all  possible  values  between  40  and  60. 

"  This  kind  of  oval  sprocket  is  thus  very  rational  and  logical  for 


hill-climbing.  It  could  not  take  the  place  of  a  well-planned 
changeable  gear,  but  it  seems  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  ma- 
chine. By  experiment  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  as  easy  to 
climb  a  5-per-cent.  grade  with  an  oval  sprocket  as  with  a  circular 
sprocket  of  much  lower  gear.  Doubtless  on  a  level  road  there 
would  be  a  certain  objectionable  irregularity  in  the  pedaling,  for 
the  rotation  of  the  pedals  is  not  uniform  as  in  the  ordinary  model; 
nevertheless,  according  to  the  inventor,  the  change  would  not  be 
perceptible  with  an  ellipse  whose  minor  axis  was  three-quarters  of 
the  major.  With  a  greater  difference  a  little  practise  would  be 
necessary. 

"  There  is  one  difficulty  that  had  to  be  overcome  before  the  sys- 
tem could  be  put  into  practical  effect.  The  elliptical  sprocket  re- 
quires a  constant  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  chain,  so  that  it 
can  not  be  used  without  an  auxiliary  device  of  some  kind.  But 
we  know  that  if  two  parallel  tangents  be  drawn  to  an  ellipse,  the 
length  of  the  included  arc  is  constant.  This  principle  may  be 
applied  to  the  present  case  by  making  the  upper  and  lower  sec- 
tions of  the  chain  parallel.  Captain  Delacroix  does  this  easily  by 
using  a  stretching  roller  R  (Figs.  1  and  2),  placed  in  a  fixed  posi- 
tion on  the  rear  fork  of  the  frame.  Evidently  the  parallelism  thus 
obtained  is  not  perfect;  .  .  .  but  as  the  deviation  is  never  great, 
the  length  of  the  chain  varies  by  only  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  leaving  the  sprocket. 

"And  now,  what  is  to  be  the  future  of  this  invention?  If  we 
take  into  account  only  the  palpable  advantages  of  the  system — its 
great  simplicity,  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  installed  on  an 
ordinary  bicycle,  and  its  slight  cost — we  should  predict  for  it  a 
brilliant  success.  But  we  must  not  forget  prejudices  and  habits, 
which  may  perhaps  prevent  the  extended  use  of  the  oval  sprocket. 
So  we  advise  those  who  are  interested  in  the  question  to  make  the 
change  themselves,  and  we  hope  that  the  results  obtained  will 
justify  the  attempt." 

A  CITY  IN    SANITARY  TRANSITION. 

THIS  term,  we  are  assured  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (New  York,  May  10),  may 
properly  be  applied  to  New  Orleans.  Members  of  the  Latin- 
American  Convention,  recently  in  session  in  that  city,  had  an  op- 
portunity, he  says,  of  viewing  changes  that  will  result  in  making 
the  place  a  metropolis,  in  hygienic  conditions,  inferior  to  none. 
He  continues : 

"  Members  were  not  compelled  to  go  back  far  in  their  memories 
to  recall  the  conditions  of  the  city,  part  of  it  below  the  river-level 
all  of  the  time,  and  all  of  it  below  river-level  part  of  the  time,  when 
people  drank  rain-water  collected  from  the  roofs,  and  house  drain- 
age ran  in  open  gutters  along  the  streets.  Foreseeing  the  devel- 
opment of  trade  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  basin  and  the 
countries  to  the  south  and  beyond  the  ocean,  the  city  planned  and 
inaugurated  a  system  of  drainage,  sewage,  and  water-works  that 
will  be  brought  to  completion  within  a  few  years.  While  these 
public  works  are  going  on,  private  enterprise  is  no  less  active,  and 
improvements  of  railroad  terminals,  including  miles  of  wharves 
and  a  passenger-station,  are  in  progress.  The  drainage  system  is 
so  far  extended  and  is  so  effective  that  ground-water,  which  used 
to  rise  to  within  two  feet  of  the  surface,  is  now  found  at  a  depth 
of  ten  feet.  .  Immense  drains  have  been  constructed,  with  pump- 
ing-stations,  delivering  water  from  low  to  higher  levels  and  finally 
into  the  river.     The  stations  now  installed  have  a  capacity  equal 
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to  a  prism  of  water  one-half  mile  long  and  ten  feet  square  every 
minute  ;  when  all  is  finished  the  pumps  will  handle  four  times  this 
volume.  Of  the  sewage  system,  it  is  expected  that  400  miles  will 
be  built  by  190S.  The  largest  sewer  will  be  six  feet  in  diameter 
and  laid  at  a  depth  of  twenty-three  feet.  The  laterals  of  eight- 
inch  tile  will  be  from  five  to  ten  feet  deep  ;  at  the  head  of  each 
will  be  an  automatic  flush-tank,  which  will  discharge  250  gallons 
twice  a  day.  There  will  be  2,000  such  tanks.  The  outlet  of  the 
sewers  is  below  the  city,  where  the  sewage  will  be  lost  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  river.  Within  a  year  nine  pumping-stations  will  be  in 
operation — all  distinct  from  the  drainage  system,  and  all  contribu- 
ting to  the  removal  of  ground-waters. 


LIQUID   CRYSTALS. 

"  I  "HE  discovery  by  Lehmann,  a  German  physicist,  of  what  he 
-*-  calls  "  liquid  crystals  "  was  noted  in  these  columns  some 
years  ago;  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  his  investigations  dates  back 
as  far  as  1889.  The  name  would  appear  to  the  ordinary  reader  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  and  indeed  it  is  yet  so  regarded  by  many 
scientific  men.  Still,  after  years  of  discussion  and  experiment, 
the  main  point  of  Lehmann's  discovery  remains  undisputed, 
namely,  that  drops  of  certain  substances  that  are  undeniably 
liquid  exhibit,  when  examined  under  polarized  light,  phenomena 
that  have  always  been  regarded  as  distinctively  characteristic  of 
crystals.     The  subject,  in  its  latest  developments,  is  reviewed  in 

the  Revue  Scienti- 
fique  (Paris)  in  a 
brief  article  by  J. 
Derome.  This  wri- 
ter looks  upon  Leh- 
mann's experiments 
as  proving  that  cer- 
tain  liquids  may 
have  a  real  crystal- 
line structure,  and  he 
names  a  consider- 
able number,  all 
rather  complex  or- 
ganic compounds,  as, 
for  instance,  the  al- 
kaline oleates.  All 
show,  under  the  po- 
lariscope,  the  char- 
acteristic shadow- 
cross  that  indicates  crystalline  formation.     Says  Mr.  Derome: 

"The  arrangement  for  the  optical  study  of  this  phenomenon  is 
quite  simple  :  the  plate  of  a  polarizing  microscope  is  kept  at  any 
desired  temperature  with  the  aid  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  thus  en- 
abling the  observations  to  be  kept  up  as  long  as  desired.  All  de- 
grees of  viscosity  are  met  among  these  substances ;  pronounced 
fluidity  gives  rise  to  spherical  droplets,  which  grow  more  elongated 
as  the  molecular  attractions  become  more  important  than  the  sur- 
face tension.  .  .  .  These  droplets  then  show,  in  polarized  light, 
the  beautiful  tints  of  polarization,  rising  from  the  edge  to  the  cen- 
ter as  if  the  drop  were  a  solid  crystalline  lens.  To  such  drops 
Lehmann  gives  the  significant  name  of  'liquid  crystals.' ' 

Liquid  crystals,  we  are  told,  present  themselves  in  two  principal 
positions,  between  which  there  are  all  possible  forms  of  transition. 
In  the  first  the  axis  is  vertical;  in  the  other,  horizontal.  In  some 
cases  the  action  on  light  is  thirty  times  as  great  as  that  of  solid 
quartz.     To  quote  further : 

•  The  crystalline  globules  are  not  immobile  ;  they  generally  turn 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  and  the 
black  cross  .  .  .  then  takes  the  form  of  a  spiral  (as  shown  in  the 
illustration). 

"  Lehmann  has  not  neglected  to  study  the  influence  of  magnetism 
■on  the  liquid  crystals;  those  of  para-oxyphenetol  take,  in  a  hori- 
zontal magnetic  field,  the  second  position  [described  above],  while 


"liquid  crystals"  as  seen  by  polarized 

LIGHT. 


in  a  vertical  field  they  take  the  first  position.  .  .  .  The  study  of 
the  absorption  of  certain  coloring  matters  by  the  liquid  crystals 
excludes  the  idea  that  the  heterogeneous  liquid  may  be  considered 
as  an  emulsion. 

"The  drops  may  coalesce;  when  this  occurs,  the  momentary 
preservation  of  the  individual  character 
of  the  drops  gives  at  first  a  large  num- 
ber of  black  crosses,  up  to  the  point 
where  each  resultant  drop  behaves  like 
a  single  crystal.  The  plasticity  of  some 
crystals  has  long  been  recognized  ;  cer- 
tain soft  crystals  may  be  deformed  and 
coalesce  with  others  after  the  same  fash- 
ion as  liquid  crystals,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  oleate  of  ammonium  ;  these 
soft  crystals  form  a  curious  intermedi- 
ary between  rigid  and  liquid  crystals. 

"  To  what  cause  may  we  attribute  the 
structure  of  the  turbid  liquids  which  we 

have  been  discussing?  Lehmann  thinks  it  due  to  the  orientation 
and  constitution  of  their  molecules;  other  authors,  on  the  con- 
trary, think  that  these  turbid  liquids  are  non-homogeneous  media. 
The  experiments  made  to  settle  the  question  show  clearly  that  the 
double-refracting  liquids  are  not  emulsions;  it  would  seem  that 
this  hypothesis  must  be  rejected  and  that  the  double-refraction 
of  these  turbid  liquids  is  due  to  their  molecular  structure." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


rotating  "liquid 

CRYSTAL." 


A   CURIOUS  TRAFFIC-MAP. 

r,rHE  accompanying  picture  is  not  a  representation  of  a  new 
J-  kind  of  spider,  but  a  reproduction  of  an  interesting  map  of 
the  surface  traction  systems  of  Berlin,  Germany,  in  which  the 
density  of  the  traffic  is  shown  by  the  thickness  of  the  lines  in  re- 
lief. This  is  described  in  The  Street  Railway  Journal  (New  York, 
May  19)  by  A.  Stavenov,  traffic  manager  of  the  Grosse-Berliner 
Strassenbahn  : 

"An  elaborate  report  or 'census'  is  taken  twice  a  year  of  the 
passengers  carried  on  a  day  of  normal  traffic.  For  this  purpose 
the  entire  surface  railway  system  of  Berlin,  which  includes  the 
Grosse-Berliner  Strassenbahn,  the  Western  and  Southern  Berlin 
Suburban  Line,  and  the  Berlin-Charlottenburg  division,  is  divided 
into  about  300  sections,  from  1  kilometer  to  \]A  kilometers (2i  mile 
to  1  mile)  in  length.  Upon  entering  each  section,  the  conductor 
looks  over  his  passengers  and  marks  their  number  on  a  special 
form.  He  also  notes  the  number  of  seats  within  the  car,  and 
how  many  of  them  are  empty.  Further,  the  conductor  must  in- 
dicate how  many  persons  were  not  permitted  to  ride  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  police  regulations,  which 
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permit  only  a  certain  number  of  standing  passengers.  ...  In 
connection  with  the  annual  traffic  census,  the  writer  has  devised 
a  method  for  showing  the  density  of  traffic  on  all  of  the  lines 
of  the  Berlin  street-railway  system  and  its  suburban  connections. 
For  this  purpose  strips  of  wood  of  varying  thickness  are  pre- 
pared and  placed  on  a  map  of  the  city,  so  as  to  cover  the 
routes  of  the  different  lines.  The  thickness  or  height  of  each 
piece  of  wood  is  made  proportional  to  the  passenger  traffic  per 
kilometer;  that  is,  i  millimeter  thickness  corresponding  to  every 
1,000  passengers.  The  strips  are  also  colored,  blue  strips  being 
used  for  traffic  between  i,oooand  25,000,  yellow  for  25,000  to  50,- 
000,  green  for  50,000  to  75,000,  red  for  75,000  to  100,000,  and  white 
for  100,000  to  125,000.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  from  this  relief 
map,  to  secure  rapidly  an  exact  idea  of  the  amount  and  distribu- 
tion of  traffic  on  all  the  lines.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  perspec- 
tive view  that  the  heaviest  traffic  is  in  the  center  of  Berlin,  along 
Potsdamerstrasse  and  Leipzigerstrasse.  Along  this  route  the  com- 
pany intends  to  build  a  four-track  shallow  subway,  through  which 
it  will  operate  cars  of  the  ordinary  surface  type.  The  completion 
of  this  subway  would  greatly  reduce  the  traffic  congestion  on  two 
of  the  main  streets  of  Berlin." 


KING   SOLOMON'S    MINES:    TRUTH   OR   MYTH? 

THAT  the  Biblical  Ophir— the  place  whence  Solomon  drew 
his  stores  of  gold — was  in  Rhodesia,  and  that  the  great 
ruins  standing  in  that  Central-African  province  are  mute  witnesses 
to  the  fact,  is  believed  implicitly  by  the  ordinary  citizen  who  has 
read  certain  recent  books  of  travel.  Ethnologists  and  antiquarians 
have  not  been  so  sure,  and  if  we  are  to  credit  the  last  book  on  the 
subject — "Medieval  Rhodesia,"  by  D.  Randall-Maciver — there 
never  was  the  slightest  foundation  for  such  a  claim.  Mr.  Maciver, 
we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  Times  Saturday  Review  (New 
York),  is  the  first  trained  archeologist  who  ever  examined  the 
Rhodesian  ruins.  Bent,  who  was  sent  out  by  Cecil  Rhodes  in 
1891,  and  Hall,  who  followed  him,  were,  the  writer  says,  intrepid 
explorers  of  no  special  archeological  training,  but  with  abundant 
imagination.  Rider  Haggard  helped  out  a  little  with  his  stories, 
and  so  the  "  Solomon's-mines  "  myth  grew  up.     Says  the  reviewer : 

"  He  [Bent]  came  back  to  report  the  ruins  to  be  of  fabulous 
antiquity  and  monumental  grandeur ;  he  brought  home  certain 
carved  and  other  objects  as  pieces  de  conviction ;  he  found  evi- 
dence, not  only  of  stupendous  gold-working,  but  of  a  nature-wor- 
ship, with  phallic  and  stellar  ritual;  and  he  concluded  that  the 
builders  of  the  great  Zimbabwe  were  Sabian  Arabians,  who 
might  well  have  been  subjects  of  the  Sheban  queen.  His  book, 
'The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashonaland,' settled  the  question  for  most 
people  at  home  and  for  all  South  Africans,  and,  if  a  certain  well- 
known  story  be  true,  the  man  who  dared  thereafter  to  doubt  that 
Solomon  got  his  gold  from  Zimbabwe  was  told  he  'had  no  impe- 
rial instinct.' 

"It  was  in  vain  that  a  few  archeologists  and  ethnologists  pro- 
tested. They  saw  no  positive  evidence  of  either  high  civilization 
or  high  antiquity.  The  Rhodesian  architecture  seemed  to  them 
mere  stone-piling,  and  the  carvings,  mostly  in  the  softest  of  stones, 
not  better  than  the  work  of  many  existing  races  low  down  in  the 
scale  of  humanity.  Above  all,  they  saw  no  evidence  of  early 
Arabs — not  a  letter  of  their  script  or  a  trace  of  their  fabrics.  The 
proofs  of  stellar  orientation  they  took  leave  to  doubt,  and  their 
attitude  was  to  be  justified  ere  long  by  a  resurvey.  Many  objects 
found — indeed,  all  about  which  certainty  was  possible — were  of 
Kafir  origin.  Could  not  the  ruins  themselves  be  native  African? 
They  were  told  they  did  not  know  the  Kafir." 

The  African  visit  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  1905  suggested  the  advisability  of  more  scien- 
tific examination,  and  Mr.  Maciver  was  sent  on  in  advance  to  in- 
vestigate and  report.     We  read  : 

"  Mr.  Maciver  was  given  every  facility  by  the  local  authorities  ; 
he  examined  foundations  and  middens,  cut  sections  and  drove 
trenches,  and,  in  brief,  these  are  the  facts  he  established  in  about 
three  months'  work  : 

"(1)  That  the  essential  thing  on  most  of  the  Rhodesian  sites  is 
the  hut,  built  on  a  platform  more  or  less  circular.     Several  such 


platforms  fill  the  interior  of  the  so-called  'Elliptical  Temple,' at 
Zimbabwe.  (2)  These  platforms  are  constructed  oi  layers  of  ce- 
ment all  of  one  period,  and  stand  either  on  virgin  earth  or,  in  one 
case,  on  a  thin  stratum  of  disturbed  debris.  (  ;)  The  'Kalir'  ob- 
jects found  on  the  surface  of  the  platforms  arc  found  also  below 
them,  and  nothing  else  is  found  either  above  or  below  of  neces- 
sarily earlier  date.  (4)  A  few  imported  objects  are  also  found, 
the  date  of  which  is  not  doubtful,  such  as  Arab  glass,  I'ersian 
faience,  and  Nankin  china;  and  these  occur  witli  the  '  Kafir  '  ob- 
jects both  above  and  below  the  platforms.  No  one  of  these  ob- 
jects can  be  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century  A.D.,  and  most 
should  be  dated  from  two  to  four  centuries  later.  (5)  No  Arab 
objects  of  any  kind  occur.  (6)  The  architecture,  at  its  best,  is 
that  of  an  uncivilized  people  and  purely  local  in  character.  Inci- 
dentally Mr.  Maciver  made  it  clear  that  the  great  walls  are  those 
of  royal  kraals,  built  around  kopjes  to  protect  huts  within.  They 
are  never  true  ellipses  any  more  than  of  any  other  true  form,  but 
were  probably  intended  to  be  roughly  circular,  so  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  ground  would  allow.  Their  present  shape,  their  imperfect 
joints,  their  slight  variations  in  style,  are  the  result  only  of  local 
lack  of  skill  and  precision.  The  whole  of  the  ruins  without  excep- 
tion are  of  native  construction,  and  not  older  than  medieval." 

The  object  and  use  of  some  of  the  structures,  Mr.  Maciver 
thinks,  remain  doubtful — possibly  even  his  own  explanation  of  all 
the  ruins  he  saw  may  not  be  quite  satisfactory.  But  unless  he  is 
entirely  mistaken,  the  Arabs  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Rhodesian  structures,  and  the  earliest  of  them  did  not  belong  to 
any  earlier  period  than  the  Middle  Ages. 


PRESENT  STATUS  OF  WIRELESS. 

A  REVIEW  of  "Telegraphy,  Telephony,  and  Wireless  Tele- 
£  *■  graphy  in  1905  "  is  contributed  to  La  Nature  (Paris,  April 
14)  by  Lucien  Fournier,  who  dismisses  the  first  two  subjects  with 
a  few  words  and  devotes  himself  chiefly  to  the  last.  His  review 
leaves  the  reader  with  the  impression  that  the  technic  of  wireless 
is  not  advancing  greatly,  altho  the  field  of  its  application  is  extend- 
ing widely.     Says  Mr.  Fournier: 

"  Since  1901  the  improvements  in  the  new  mode  of  communication 
have  to  do  only  with  the  apparatus,  and  the  inconveniences  of  this 
have  been  only  slightly  lessened.  Arco  has  discovered  that  for  the 
indirect  excitation  of  the  antenna  it  is  useful  to  employ  in  certain 
cases  a  'loose  '  connection  wifch  the  exciting  circuit.  When  the 
number  of  windings  of  the  primary  and  secondary  circuits  of  the 
Tesla  transformer  is  large  relative  to  the  wave-length,  the  connec- 
tion is  said  to  be  'close  '  ;  when  this  number  is  small,  it  is  called 
'loose.'      In  any   case,    indirect    excitation  causes   two  different 
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waves,  superposed  in  the  antenna.  .  .  .  The  energy  utilized  to  put 
the  antenna  in  vibration  need  not  be  so  powerful  when  the  con- 
nection is  loose.  In  different  cases  either  a  close  or  loose  con- 
nection may  be  used,  but  generally  an  average  is  struck  between 
the  two. 

"  The  use  of  great  energy  to  produce  hertzian  waves  produces  a 
result  that  is  always  comparatively  feeble.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  attempts  to  steer  the  waves  made  by  Artone  in  Italy  have 
given  no  practical  result.  Along  these  lines  there  has  been  prac- 
tically no  progress  at  all. 

"  The  use  of  detectors  enabling  the  operator  to  read  by  sound 
has  become  general.  .  .  .  The  detector  most  employed  is  the  elec- 
trolytic detector  whose  principle  was  announced  in  1900  by  Cap- 
tain Ferne*.  .  .  .  If  a  tiny  platinum  point  (0.01  millimeter  in  diam- 
eter) be  plunged  into  acidulated  water,  it  constitutes  an  imperfect 
contact  of  great  sensitiveness  to  hertzian  waves.  .  .  .  The  Mar- 
coni company  always  uses  the  magnetic  detector  invented  by 
Marconi  in  1902,  which  gives  excellent  results." 

The  applications  of  wireless  telegraphy  are  continually  extend- 
ing. All  war-ships  and  large  liners  have  the  apparatus;  and  new 
stations  on  land,  especially  in  Europe,  are  continually  being 
erected.  The  necessity  for  international  regulation  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent,  but  the  conference  on  the  subject,  which  met 
for  the  first  time  in  Berlin  in  1903,  has  not  reconvened,  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  England  and  Italy,  which  countries,  the  writer 
charges,  desire  a  Marconi  monopoly.     He  concludes  : 

'  Is  wireless  telegraphy  destined  to  remain  eternally  fettered  by 
the  imperfections  that  now  limit  its  service  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree? We  are  unwilling  to  believe  this.  Three  great  problems 
remain  to  be  solved  before  it  is  freed  and  developed  to  its  furthest 
extent — the  'steering  '  of  the  waves,  the  'tuning  '  of  transmitter  to 
receiver,  and  the  reform  of  these  devices.  So  long  as  we  can  not 
unite  into  a  sheaf  the  hertzian  waves  that  are  now  dispersed  in  all 
directions,  so  long  as  an  intermediate  station  can  intercept  mes- 
sages not  intended  for  it,  and  finally,  so  long  as  a  special  apparatus 
has  not  been  devised  to  receive  and  transmit  these  signals,  wire- 
less telegraphy  will  remain  imperfect. 

"  Telecommunication  asks  much  from  the  year  1906  !" — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  PROTEST  AGAINST  METRIC  LEGISLATION. 

THE  protest  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  against 
what  they  consider  "  a  concerted  attempt,  originating  in  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  vigorously  seconded  by  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures,  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  legislation  leading  to  the  compulsory 
adoption  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  Government  and  thence  into  the  entire  country," 
is  voiced  by  H.  H.  Suplee,  writing  in  The  Engineering  Magazine 
(May).     Says  Mr.  Suplee  : 

'Briefly,  the  argument  for  the  metric  system  may  be  reduced  to 
three  counts— the  greater  simplicity  of  the  tables  of  weights  and 
measures;  the  precise  interrelation  of  the  units  of  length,  dry  and 
liquid  measure,  and  weight ;  and  the  convenience  of  the  decimal 
system  of  notation. 

"The  last  is  already  practically  secured  in  the  English-speaking 
countries,  by  the  general  use  in  all  engineering  work  of  the  deci- 
mal divisions  of  the  inch  or  the  foot ;  these  units  of  themselves  are 
even  more  convenient  than  the  meter  or  the  centimeter.  The  sec- 
ond supposed  advantage  exists  only  in  the  case  of  one  medium — 
distilled  water  at  40  C. — a  substance  with  which  no  one,  except 
possibly  the  laboratory  experimenter,  ever  has  to  do.  The  third 
may  be  admitted,  tho  with  the  qualification  than  much  of  the  in- 
tricacy and  multiplicity  of  the  old  English  system  of  weights  and 
measures  has  already  disappeared,  and  a  further  wholly  practical 
simplification  might  be  made  without  uprooting  the  standards  upon 
which  our  gigantic  industries  have  been  built." 

It  must  be  remembered,  Mr.  Suplee  says,  that  when  France  and 
German v  adopted  the  metric  system,  our  vast  growth  of  industries, 
manufactures,  and  metal  trades  generally  had  not  come  into  being. 
Standardization  was  as  yet  an  unknown  idea,  and  there  was  prac- 


tically nothing  to  undo.  The  situation  to-day,  however,  is  abso- 
lutely different.  Industries  such  as  the  world  has  never  before 
seen  have  been  built  up  in  the  English-speaking  lands,  and  have 
sent  their  products  all  over  the  world.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Every  steel  section  rolled,  every  plate  turned  out,  and  every 
wire  drawn,  every  engine  and  dynamo  and  machine  tool,  every 
pipe  and  shaft  and  bolt  and  nut,  is  based  upon  the  inch  and  the 
foot— units  wholly  incommensurable  with  the  metric  ones.  The 
screw-threads  of  England  and  America  are  standard  all  over  the 
world— and  they  are  wholly  inconvertible  into  any  metric  expres- 
sion which  could  be  used  as  a  guide  or  practically  reproduced  by 
a  workman.  .  .  .  Every  part  now  standardized  to  decimals  of 
an  inch  would  have  to  be  redesigned  to  commensurable  decimals 
of  a  centimeter.  Then  the  new  and  old  would  not  interchange. 
All  the  old  machines  and  all  the  old  repair  parts  would  become 
bastard.  .  .  .  And  it  would  take  more  than  fifty  years  of  endless 
confusion  and  double-standard  working  to  clear  the  deplorable 
and  expensive  wreckage  out  of  our  shops." 

The  writer  bids  us  clearly  to  understand  that  he  has  no  direct 
quarrel  with  the  metric  system  as  such.  All  that  he  objects  to  is 
legislation  that  will  deprive  him  of  the  liberty  of  using  whichever 
system  he  finds  best  adapted  to  his  needs.     He  concludes  : 

"Since  1866  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whether  holding 
government  positions  or  engaged  in  civil  industries,  have  had  the 
privilege  of  using  either  system  legally  and  freely.  In  no  case  have 
the  friends  of  the  inch  attempted  to  impose  their  views  upon  the 
advocates  of  the  meter.  ...  If  the  advocates  of  the  existing 
standards  should  endeavor  to  influence  legislation  to  prevent  their 
neighbors  from  using  their  beloved  millimeters  and  kilograms,  a 
fearful  howl  would  arise  ;  but  no  such  impertinent  interference 
is  to  be  dreamed  of.  Let  the  advocates  of  the  meter  be  fair- 
minded  enough  to  give  up  their  scheme  of  stacking  the  cards;  let 
there  be  a  square  deal,  and  may  the  best  system  win." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"Op  course,  sugar-cane  culture  and  sugar  manufacture  are  the  main  indus- 
tries of  the  [Hawaiian]  islands,  but  these  offer  but  little  attraction  to  white 
immigrants  unless  they  be  skilled  in  some  department  of  the  industry,"  says 
The  Louisiana  Planter  and  Sugar  Manufacturer  (March  17).  "Hawaii,  how- 
ever, has  vast  resources  outside  of  the  sugar  industry,  and  the  present  instance 
is  a  laudable  one  in  the  direction  of  their  promotion.  Pineapples,  sisal  hemp, 
bananas,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  vanilla  beans  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  cultures 
that  flourish  there." 

"Such  pollution  as  now  exists  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  New  York,  and  has 
existed  for  years,  can  hardly  fail  to  count  for  something  in  the  conveyance  of 
disease,"  says  The  New  York  Medical  Journal  (March  17).  "Observation  shows 
that  the  contaminating  material  is  not  corrected  by  the  water  so  thoroughly 
or  so  promptly  as  to  render  it  innocuous,  and  pathogenic  elements  contained 
in  it  are  almost  surely  carried  to  great  distances  without  having  appreciably 
lost  their  virulence.  They  are  doubtless  carried  as  far  north  as  Poughkeepsie, 
and  the  gross  evidences  of  their  presence  have  long  been  plain  to  cursory  obser- 
vation on  the  shores  of  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut." 

"  Birds  and  many  animals  have  three  eyelids,"  says  Modern  Optics  (New 
York,  April) — "  the  upper  and  lower,  as  in  man,  and  a  third  which  sweeps  over 
the  surface  of  the  eyeball  below  the  other  two.  This  is  called  the  nictitating  or 
thinking  membrane.  When  at  rest  it  is  tucked  away  almost  out  of  sight  at  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye.  The  purpose  of  this  membrane  is  to  keep  the  surface  of 
the  eyeball  clean,  and  it  will  be  seen  to  frequently  pass*  quickly  to  and  fro  across 
the  ball  of  the  eye  for  this  purpose.  .  .  .  Occasionally  an  ignorant  farmer  will 
look  upon  this  membrane  as  a  'film  over  the  eye'  of  his- pet  fowl  and  will  remove 
it  with  a  sharp  knife  to  'restore  the  sight.'  In  this  case' the  eye,  being  deprived 
of  its  cleansing  membrane,  will  catch  dust,  inflammation  will  set  up,  and  the  eye 
will  be  weakened  or  destroyed." 

Value  of  a  Lightning  Flash. — An  ingenious  Belgian  engineer  has  been  figur- 
ing out  how  much  the  electric  energy  of  an  ordinary  lightning  discharge  would 
cost  to  produce  by  means  of  an  electric-light  plant.  His  methods  and  conclusions, 
as  abstracted  by  Cosmos  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Belgian  Astronomical  Society, 
are  as  follows:  "By  measuring  the  magnetism  of  certain  iron-bearing  rocks  it 
has  been  found  that  the  magnetizing  lightning  discharge  must  have  been  at 
least  of  6,000  amperes.  In  reality  the  intensity  must  have  been  much  greater, 
since  the  rock  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  a  striking-point  of  the  light- 
ning. It  is  best,  however,  to  be  moderate  in  such  estimates,  and  we  may  fix 
the  energy  at  the  modest  figure  of  27,777  kilowatt-hours.  Putting  in  the  kilo- 
watt at  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  has  been  possible  to  produce  it  in  practise, 
under  good  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  by  hydraulic  power,  it  would  cost  one 
centime  (1-5  cent),  so  that  the  price  of  the  whole  would  be  277  francs  ($55)." 
But  the  author  remarks  that  at  Brussels,  where  he  lives,  the  industrial  kilowatt 
brings  from  the  consumer  50  centimes  (10  cents);  at  this  rate  a  lightning  stroke 
would  cost  13,888  francs  ($2,777.)  Thunder  would  be  dearer  still  in  other 
cities,  at  this  rate.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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A   CATHOLIC   CAMPAIGN   AGAINST  ATHEISTIC 

SOCIALISM. 

rl  "O  combat  "  atheistic  Socialism  "  by  rousing  the  Christian 
*  forces  of  the  United  States  into  action  along  Christian 
Democratic  lines  is  the  policy  ascribed  by  The  Catholic  Standard 
■and  Times  (Philadelphia)  to  a  newly  launched  Catholic  magazine. 
The  hour  for  such  a  policy  has  arrived,  says  The  Standard  and 
Times.  Already,  it  asserts,  impetuous  spirits  in  the  Catholic 
Church  are  embracing  Socialism  in  spite  of  its  explicit  condemna- 
tion by  bishops  and  priests.  It  is  clear,  the  paper  continues,  that 
there  are  wrongs  to  be  righted,  and  unless  Catholic  reformers  are 
given  opportunity  within  the  church  "  they  will  go  over  to  the 
enemy  and  assist  him  along  lines  that  are  unhallowed."  The  situ- 
ation is  further  indicated  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

""Nearly  every  bishop  and  archbishop  in  the  United  States  has, 
during  the  last  five  years,  condemned  Socialism  in  pastoral,  pub- 
lic interview,  or  warning  sermon.  In  some  dioceses  the  comrades 
have  been  vigorously  fought  by  the  church,  including  clergy  and 
laity.  By  the  term  Socialism  we  mean  that  Marxian  wing  of  it 
which  is  everywhere  becoming  dominant  and  is  singularly  deathly. 
It  is  this  form  of  insanity  which  the  church  invariably  means  in 
uttering  condemnation.  Over  and  over  she  has  denounced  it  and 
warned  her  children  against  it  as  vigorously  as  she  has  against 
freemasonry,  and  yet  the  fact  is  incontrovertible  that,  led  astray 
by  specious  leaders,  American  Catholics  are  embracing  it.  They 
are  not  aware  of  their  danger,  being  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  sleek 
politicians,  but  it  is  melancholy  to  hear  them  state  that  they  mean 
to  cling  to  their  newly  accepted  political  faith  whatever  bishops 
and  priests  may  say.  .  .  .  And  there  can  be  no  question  that 
American  Socialist  leaders  are  as  bitterly  opposed  to  Catholicity 
as  are  those  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  We  could 
fill  six  consecutive  issues  of  this  journal  with  anti-Catholic  utter- 
ances from  the  writings  of  American  Socialist  leaders.  Very  nat- 
urally Catholics  wish  to  battle  for  juster  conditions,  but  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  them  from  standing  in  the  ranks  of  our 
•self-confessed  enemies." 

We  read  further  of  a  similar  problem  in  Europe  : 

"  Over  in  Italy,  after  a  notable  discussion,  the  Holy  Father  has 
just  approved  the  purpose  of  the  newly  reorganized  Christian-Dem- 
ocratic movement.  This  approval,  it  must  be  stated,  has  been 
slow  in  coming.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  some  months  before 
he  died,  Leo  XIII.  peremptorily  suppressed  a  movement  bearing 
the  same  name.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Under  the  fiery,  undis- 
ciplined leadership  of  Father  Murri,  the  alleged  Christian-Demo- 
crats went  too  far.  In  the  opinion  of  the  sane,  conservative  Vati- 
can authorities  they  adopted  so  many  Socialistic  principles  in 
(their  effort  to  wean  the  public  away  from  Socialism  that  they  were 
•in  danger  of  becoming  Socialists  themselves.  The  new  program 
was  carefully  considered  and  finally  approved,  and  henceforth  the 
Italian  Catholic  forces  will  stand  united  under  the  gonfalon  of  the 
^church.     For  this  reason  the  outlook  is  encouraging  oversea." 


EPISCOPALIAN    UNIVERSALISTS. 

""  \I  7HY  I  am  a  Universalist,"  as  caption  to  an  article  by  a 
»  V  Protestant  Episcopal  rector  of  good  standing,  might 
seem,  to  some  readers,  ominous  of  another  heresy  trial.  But  when 
we  read  beyond  the  caption  we  learn  that,  altho  the  doctrine  of 
Universalism  has  never  been  made  an  article  of  faith  by  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  "there  never  has  been  an  age  in  which  there  were 
not  some  good  and  loyal  churchmen  who  held  and  taught  that 
doctrine,  and  some  others,  just  as  good  and  loyal,  who  could  not 
receive  it."  The  writer,  the  Rev.  George  F.  Degen,  is  rector  of 
St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  Augusta,  Me.,  and  his  paper  is 
published  in  The  Universalist  Leader  (Boston).  Universalism, 
Mr.  Degen  asserts,  "was  not,  in  its  origin,  a  revolt  from  the 
church's  teaching,  nor  a  struggle  to  win  recognition  for  a  truth 
which  the  church  had  neglected;  nor  was  the  movement,  in  its 
earlier  stages,  a  separation  from  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  at  all, 


but  a  separation  from  those  who  had  already  separated  from  her." 
Mr.  Degen  quotes  from  a  Universalist  tract  which  defines  the  doc- 
trine of  Universalism  as  "a  positive  Christian  doctrine,  affirming 
the  final  salvation  of  every  human  soul  from  sin,  and  the  universal 
victory  of  good  over  evil."  This  is  the  positive  affirmation  upon 
which  the  sect  takes  its  stand,  and  it  is  upon  this,  rather  than  upon 
any  of  its  less  essential  doctrines,  that  Mr.  Degen  lays  stress  when 
he  declares  himself  a  Universalist,  and  asserts  that  this  declara- 


REV.  GEORGE  F.   DEGEN. 

An  Episcopalian  clergyman  who  declares  that  he  is  a  Universalist, 
and  that  his  Universalism  is  in  no  smallest  degree  inconsistent  with 
his  position  as  a  Churchman. 

tion  is  in  no  smallest  degree  inconsistent  with  his  position  as  a 
churchman.     He  says  further: 

"  So  far  as  the  maintenance  of  this  doctrine  is  concerned,  the 
only  difference  between  me  and  a  member  of  the  denomination 
which  bears  that  name  is  that  I  do  not  feel  it  necessary,  in  main- 
taining it,  to  go  outside  of  the  historic  organization,  with  its  di- 
vinely authorized  ministry  and  its  divinely  appointed  sacraments. 
It  has  never  been  made  an  article  of  faith  by  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church — the  Apostles'  Creed  says  nothing  about  it — and  therefore 
members  of  that  church  have  always  been  left  free  to  form  their 
own  opinions  about  it,  according  as  they  interpret  the  collective 
teaching  of  Scripture  on  the  subject." 

He  points  out,  moreover,  that  Universalism  does  not,  as  popu- 
larly supposed,  deny  all  future  punishment.     We  read : 

"It  does  not  say  there  is  no  hell.  Universalism,  if  I  understand 
it  aright,  nowhere  denies  or  tries  to  explain  away  any  plain  state- 
ment of  Holy  Scripture.  The  medieval  conception  of  hell,  which 
obtained  until  comparatively  modern  times,  is  not  a  plain  statement 
of  Scripture,  but  a  creation  of  man's  imagination,  and  Universal- 
ism would  of  course  reject  that,  as  being  inconsistent  with  its  posi- 
tive teaching,  which  is  the  Jinal  salvation  of  all  human  souls.  I 
ask  you  particularly  to  note  the  word  'final.'  It  does  not  under- 
take to  say  that  this  salvation  shall  be  completed  at  death,  nor 
that  it  may  not  involve  a  longer  process  in  some  cases  than  in 
others.  It  only  declares  that  good  must  eventually  triumph  over 
evil,  and  that,  therefore,  the  evil  forces  which  are  at  work  in  every 
human  soul,  and  which  tend  to  disruption  and  decay,  mustjinally 
be  routed.  For  myself,  if  I  did  not  believe  that,  I  could  not  be- 
lieve in  God." 

Mr.  Degen  closes  with  an  appeal  to  the  Universalists  to  become 
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one  with  the  Episcopalians,  "not  only  in  fundamental  beliefs  and 
sympathies,  but  in  actual,  living,  working  union;  that  in  this 
Catholic  and  Universalist  Church  we  may  spread  the  gospel  of 
deliverance  from  sin." 

Commenting  editorially.  The  Universalist  Leader  states  that 
Mr.  Degen's  words  "  will  occasion  not  a  little  wonder,  for  the  ex- 
clusion in  the  past  of  the  Universalists  from  the  evangelical  ranks, 
while  the  Episcopalians  were  in  good  standing,  has  led  many  to 
believe  that  the  latter  church,  together  with  the  others,  repudiated 
the  great  central  doctrine  of  our  denomination." 


pulpit  vernacular, 'I  count  many  eminent  men  among  my  peo- 
ple, men  who,  like  yourself,  are  kings  in  the  financial  world. 
Some  of  them  even  belong  to  the  insurance  business,  others  are 
stock  brokers.  How  could  I  proclaim  aloud  the  command,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,"  excepting  to  a  congregation  who  know  me  and 
understand  my  method  ? '  " 


PICKWICKIAN    DOGMATICS. 

\  \  7ITH  urbane  but  merciless  satire  the  Rev.  Dr.  Epiphanius 
*  *  Wilson  depicts  the  mental  attitude  of  the  "  Pickwickian" 
dogmatist,  a  type,  he  seems  to  imply,  which  is  not  rare  in  the 
modern  church.  The  vehicle  of  Mr.  Wilso*ri"s  satire  is  an  imagi- 
nary dialog  between  a  fashionable  rector  arid  his  senior  warden, 
which  he  records  for  us  in  the  pages  of  The  Ho7iiiletic  Review. 
To  quote : 

'These  stupid  and  ignorant  heresy -hunters,'  thoughtfully  re- 
marked the  rector, 'know  nothing  of  the  subtilties  and  refinements 
of  such  a  mind  as  mine.     They  have  not  been  like  you,  Block, 
brought  up  in  the  Pickwickian  method  of  Christian  truth.' 
"'I  guess  not,' said  the  churchwarden  ;  'I  believe  with  the  poet, 

'  "  Thinking  is  but  an  empty  waste  of  thought, 

And  naught  is  everything,  and  everything  is  naught !  " ' 

"'No!  No!  Block,  I  never  went  into  pure  Hegelianism,  like 
that,1  replied  the  rector  with  a  gesture  of  dignified  deprecation; 
'I  never  was  an  unbeliever,  an  agnostic,  or  a  skeptic.  In  fact,  I 
have  believed  anything  and  everything — but  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense.  I  am  the  strictest  and  sternest  of  dogmatists,  clear-cut  and 
uncompromising.     You  know  it,  Block,  do  you  not? ' 

"'Of  course  you  are,'  answered  Mr.  Block,  as  he  fished  out  a 
cherry  from  his  empty  wine-glass,  'of  course  you  are.' 

"'Yes,  thank  God,'  went  on  the  rector  in  a  pious  tone,  'I  can 
believe  and  assert  everything.  On  my  ordination  vow  I  can  be- 
lieve not  only  the  Christian  creed,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  the  story  of 
Aladdin's  Lamp,  and  the  adventures  of  Baron  Munchausen.  I 
can  .lay  my  hands  upon  my  heart  and  repeat  the  formula  of  my 
ordination  oath  and  without  perjury  declare,  "  All  these  I  stead- 
fastly believe  ! "  ' 

"'I  am  quite  sure  you  can,  Rector,'  responded  the  church- 
warden firmly. 

"'But  hear  me  out,' hurriedly  added  the  priest;  'after  I  an- 
nounce, say,  in  the  congregation,  that  I  believe  in  these  things, 
and  finish  my  Credo,  I  must  have  a  pulpit  ready.  In  that  pulpit  I 
can  let  out  the  flood  of  my  eloquence  and  show  the  satisfying  and 
convincing  force  of  the  Pickwickian  method,  at  which  the  most 
unimaginative  and  unspiritual  of  my  listeners  will  say,  "We  be- 
lieve also— in  this  glorious  Pickwickian  sense."  Have  you  not 
often  yourself  made  that  confession,  Block?' 

"I  believe  I  have,'  answered  the  president  of  the  Bull-frog 
and  Pickerel  Trust. 

"Moreover,'  went  on  the  fashionable  rector  musingly,  'my 
Pickwickian  method  has  been  found  admirably  effective  in  win- 
ning souls,  by  making  the  Ten  Commandments  less  brutally  of- 
fensive. When  I  look  upon  my  beloved  people,  from  whom  these 
heresy-hunters  are  trying  to  separate  me,  the  flock  who  give  me  an 
emolument  of  $10,000  and  a  house,  and  whom  gratitude  forbids 
me  to  forsake,  when  I  look  over  the  vast  congregation  that 
throngs  around  my  pulpit,  I  see  many  divorce's  and  divorcees,  vic- 
tims of  those  cruel  law  courts,  which  I  think  Christianity  should 
long  ago  have  abolished.  There  are  others,  too,  in  a  position 
which  seems  likely  to  land  them  in  such  courts,  and  when  I  say 
in  the  words  of  the  primitive  and  harsh  Jewish  code,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery,"  I  know  that  they  have  been  too  long  under 
my  intellectual  and  spiritual  teaching  to  feel  their  susceptibilities 
led  in  the  slightest  degree,  for  the  Pickwickian  dialectics  at 
once  give  the  interpretation  and  the  solution  of  the  crude  enact- 
ment.' 

"And  again,'  added  the  rector,  unconsciously  lapsing  into  the 


PASCAL  AS  THE  RELIGIOUS   GUIDE  OF  THE 

MOMENT. 

'T'HE  "Pensdes"  of  Pascal  are  particularly  pertinent  to  the 
*■  mood  of  the  intellectual  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  says  the  Rev.  M.  Kaufmann,  in  The  Quarterly  Re- 
view (London;.  Some  few  books  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  this 
is  one  of  them.  It  deals  fearlessly  and  in  a  genuine  spirit  of  re- 
ligion with  subjects  that  all  men  are  compelled  to  consider.  On 
such  subjects  Pascal  states  his  convictions  with  mathematical  ac- 
curacy. His  "Thoughts  "  are  the  unfinished  product  of  one  of 
the  most  original  men  of  genius,  the  outcome  of  a  mind  singularly 
lucid,  and  therefore  in  accuracy  of  expression  attaining  almost 
mathematical  precision  and  yet  aglow  with  a  fire  of  impassioned 
eloquence  rarely  met  in  such  combination.  His  love  of  and  re- 
spect for  physical  science  make  him  our  contemporary.  To  quote 
the  writer  cited  : 

"  Like  our  moderns,  he  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  gran- 
deur of  nature— the  infinitely  great  and  the  infinitely  little — and  the 
corresponding  insignificance  of  man  and  our  own  planet,  that  'petit 
cachet  oil  Vhomme  est  logd."1  To  the  modern  love  of  applied  science 
and  mechanical  invention— his  experiments  on  the  weight  of  air 
and  researches  on  the  cycloid  and  the  discovery  of  a  calculating; 
machine  assign  a  prominent  position  to  his  own  scientific  contri- 
butions— he  adds  an  insatiable  desire  for  spiritual  enlightenment. 
Like  our  modern  men  of  science,  he  is  unwilling  to  accept  any- 
thing which  does  not  admit  of  mathematical  demonstration;  *ce 
qui  passe  la  ge'ome'trie  nous  surpasse.1  Like  them,  he  relegates 
the  highest  truths  of  religion  to  the  region  of  intuitive  appercep- 
tion :  VVrf  le  cceur  qui  sent  Dicu^et  non  la  raison."1  Like  some 
of  them,  again,  he  takes  refuge  in  a  higher  mysticism." 

He  never  passed  through  "a  wild  storm  of  unbelief,"  like  some 
deeply  religious  men  who  subsequently  became  firm  defenders  of 
the  faith.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  "higher  criticism,*' altho  he 
possessed  the  fearless  doubt  which,  as  Dante  says,  grows  at  the 
root  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge.     As  Mr.  Kaufmann  observes: 

"The  age  in  which  he  lived,  unlike  our  own,  was  not  one  of  dis- 
solving creeds;  but,  as  the  author  of  '  Angelique  of  Port-Royal" 
points  out,  it  was  an  age  of  sensational  religion.  Disbelief  in 
miracles  and  historical  doubts  affecting  the  authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures  had  not  yet  appeared.  Undisturbed  in  his  belief  in  the 
supernatural,  Pascal,  as  Mr.  Havet  puts  it,  stands  on  Tabor,  while 
we  are  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  In  his  apologetics  he  still 
accepts  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  uncritically.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  modern  skeptics  are  more  serious  than  those  of  Pascal's  day, 
'severely  but  serenely  sad,'  in  contemplating  the  enigmas  of  life, 
often  adopting  the  language  of  Pascal  in  giving  expression  to  their 
somber  thoughts.  He,  indeed,  is  more  hopeful  than  they,  by  rea- 
son of  his  unshaken  faith  in  the  divine  ordering  of  tilings,  while 
they  place  their  only  confidence  in  the  rectifying  forces  of  human 
and  cosmic  development." 

While  Pascal  appealed  to  the  supernatural  side  of  Christianity 
as  an  evidence  of  its  reality,  the  modern  thinker  must  face  both 
ways— to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  as  well  as  to  the  development 
of  the  present  and  the  future.  But  Pascal  will  ever  be  a  stimulus 
and  a  guide  to  modern  investigators.  On  this  point  Mr.  Kaufmann 
aptly  states : 

"  Pascal,  with  all  the  passionate  intensity  of  a  mind  heated  in 
the  controversial  strife  of  his  day,  endeavors  to  establish  the 
truth  of  Christianity  by  an  appeal  to  miracle,  type,  prophecy- 
such  were  the  weapons  suited  to  the  religious  warfare  of  his  age. 
We,  living  in  a  different  intellectual  atmosphere,  prefer  to  test  the 
value  of  true  religion  in  the  beauty  of  its  activities. 

"Thus  modern  religious  thought,  facing  both  ways  with  keen 
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scrutiny,  examining  the  heirloom  handed  down  from  the  ages  of 
the  past  and  gazing  fearlessly  into  the  future  and  its  as  yet  un- 
revealed  possibilities  of  further  discoveries,  opens  the  Janus  por- 
tal of  the  mind,  not  both  ways  in  the  sense  of  disingenuous  ambi- 
guity, like  the  former  advocates  of  'double  truth,'  but  trying,  by 
means  of  honest  research  and  reflection,  to  link  the  past  with  the 
future.  Such  inquirers  after,  and  defenders  of,  the  truth  will  find 
much  in  Pascal  amid  the  perplexities  of  modern  problems  both  to 
stimulate  and  direct  them  in  their  work.  Concerning  such  seekers 
after  truth  it  has  been  said  ironically,4 lis  font  fienser,  Us ne  font 
pas  croire.1  This  does  not  apply  to  Pascal's  'Thoughts.'  As 
they  are  the  outcome  of  a  meditative  genius,  gifted  with  a  kind  of 
divine  sagacity  and  set  aglow  by  a  burning  desire  to  know  and 
embrace  the  truth,  so  they  stimulate  reflection  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthen  belief  by  contagion.  These 'Thoughts  '  act  like 
a  strong  tonic  to  religious  thought  generally  in  their  stern  and 
serious  vigor,  facing  the  facts  of  existence  without  flinching.  Here 
there  are  no  timid  concealments  or  vain  attempts  to  capture  the 
'apostles  of  reason'  by  astute  devices  of  the  'esprit  de  finesse'; 
they  are  uncontaminated  by 'the  secret  vice  of  fallacious  apolo- 
getics.' They  combine  the  power  of  trenchant  criticism  with  the 
readiness  of  self-immolation  for  the  truth's  sake  ;  they  exhibit  the 
consuming  devotion  of  a  noble-minded  man,  capable  of  winning 
the  admiring  affection  of  kindred  souls,  who  take  for  their  motto: 
*  I  must  be  true  to  my  darkness  as  courageously  as  to  my  light.'  " 


ZION   WITHOUT   ELIJAH. 

SO  completely  had  the  spectacular  personality  of  John  Alexan- 
der Dowie  dominated  and  overshadowed  the  Christian  Cath- 
olic Church  in  Zion  (111.)  that  the  sudden  collapse  of  his  vast  pre- 
tensions only  focused  public  attention  more  completely  upon  the 
man.  But  the  picturesque  religious  sect  which  Dowie  created  still 
exists,  altho  it  is  now  in  the  throes  of  a  transition  period.  Leaves 
#f  Healing,  the  official  organ  of  this  sect,  has  appeared  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  presses  in  Zion  City,  and  its  recent  numbers 
give  us  some  interesting  glimpses  of  the  situation.  In  the  first 
issue  after  the  deposition  of  Dowie  appears  a  full  statement  of  the 
causes  leading  to  Zion's  repudiation  of  its  "apostate  leader,"  and 
this  statement  is  followed  by  a  "confession  and  retraction"  on  the 
part  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Newcomb.  Mr.  Newcomb 
makes  confession,  "  before  God  and  all  his  people,"  that  he  wrote 
"some  of  the  exaggerations  and  misrepresentations  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  pages  of  Leaves  of  Healing.'1''  Zeal  for  a  good  cause, 
he  explains,  had  warped  his  standard  of  truthfulness.  Referring 
to  Dowie,  he  says: 

"  I  hereby  make  confession,  also,  that  I  have  seen,  for  over  two 
years,  many  glaring  inconsistencies  in  the  life  and  teachings  of 
John  Alexander  Dowie,  and  have  nevertheless  continued  to  hold 
him  up  as  a  prophet  and  apostle  of  God.  This  I  did  in  all  sincer- 
ity, holding  that  no  man  was  perfect  and  that  these  departures 
from  the  path  of  strict  righteousness  were  inconsiderable  com- 
pared with  the  great  work  that  God  was  doing  through  him.  .  .  . 
Through  his  ministry  God  had  brought  me  out  of  darkness  into 
light,  and  I  loved  him — and  love  him  still — with  a  deep  personal 
love. 

"  It  is  therefore  with  disappointment,  grief,  pain,  and  humiliation 
that  I  have  written  what  appears  above  my  initials  in  this  number 
of  Leaves  of  Healing. " 

The  people  of  Zion,  he  states  elsewhere  in  the  same  issue,  "  are 
a  righteous  people,  and  have  faith  and  courage  to  smite  iniquity, 
even  when  the  heart  breaks  as  the  hand  strikes  the  blow."  Some 
of  these  people,  he  says,  had  come  to  regard  Dowie  as  "some 
kind  of  a  semi-divine  exception  to  all  laws."  Perhaps  it  was  for 
that  reason  that  the  new  leader,  Wilbur  Glenn  Voliva,  felt  it  neces- 
sary in  one  of  his  vigorous  sermons  to  assure  his  hearers  that  the 
self-styled  and  fallen  "  Elijah  "  was  nobody  other  than  "  little  plain 
old  John  Alexander  Dowie."  However,  after  making  it  clear  that 
Dowie  had  left  the  church  "in  a  nice  mess,  ecclesiastically,"  Mr. 
Voliva  does  not  withhold  his  tribute  to  the  early  part  of  the  ex- 
prophet's  career.     He  says: 


"I  know  the  story  of  his  ministry  in   Melbourne  just  aboul   : 
well  as  I  know  my  own  life,  and    I  want   to  make   it   plain  to  day 
that  God  used  him  in  Melbourne 

"  I  want  you  to  understand  that  in  his  ministry  in  Melbourm 
served  the  people;    he  was  a  humble,  very  poor  man,  and    1    am 
very  sorry  that  he  ever  became  anything  else  than  a  poor  man." 

The  trouble  began  when  'some  women"  suggested  to  Down: 
that  he  was  Elijah,  asserts  Mr.  Voliva,  who  adds: 

"You  will  remember  that  in  his  sermon  he  said  that  some  J 
before  some  people  had  said  that  he  was  Elijah  and  he  was  angry 
with  them  and  I  wish  he  had  kept  on  saying  that. 

"  He  added,  'I  remarked  to  the  people  that  if  I  got  that  into  my 
head,  all  the  good  that  I  could  ever  do  would  be  ruined.'  Why 
did  he  not  stick  to  it?" 

Among  the  indications  of  a  new  regime  in  Zion  are  the  state- 
ments that  tithes  are  to  be  no  longer  compulsory,  that  doctrinal 
requirements  are  to  be  so  simplified  that  Christian  character  is  to 
be  practically  the  only  test  of  membership,  and  that  self-sacrifice 
is  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  new  leadership.  Mr.  Voliva,  however 
—  to  judge  by  his  sermons — inherits  Dowie's  habit  of  regarding 
all  denominations  except  that  centered  in  Zion  City  as  apostate. 
He  says : 

"God  never  has  used,  God  does  not  now  use,  but  one  religious 
organization  at  one  time. 

"  If  God  is  using  two  religious  organizations,  then  if  they  are 
identical  they  will  coalesce  ;  if  they  are  antagonistic  one  to  an- 
other, then  God  is  divided  against  Himself 

"So  to-day  God  Almighty  has  raised  up  the  Christian  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church  in  Zion,  and  it  is  the  only  religious  organization 
that  God  Almighty  is  using." 

Here  is  an  example  of  Voliva's  pulpit  exhortation  : 

"  Now,  brothers  and  sisters,  always  be  calm.  If  you  have  any 
little  difficulties,  well,  be  kind  to  one  another.  Do  not  get  red  in 
the  face  and  roll  your  eyes  all  around  and  jump  up  and  down. 

"  Have  self-control  ! 

"That  is  one  respect  in  which  the  Devil  has  wrecked  John  Alex- 
ander Dowie;  he  has  had  no  control  over  his  temper,  going  into  a 
fit  of  anger  with  anybody  and  anywhere ;  he  must  face  these 
things  and  repent ! 

"We  are  going  right  back  to  the  good  old  days — to  the  simple 
things." 

That  the  spirit  of  Voliva's  Zion  is  not  without  resemblance  to 
the  spirit  instilled  by  Dowie  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the 
following  extract,  from  another  sermon  by  Voliva: 

"  You  will  never  win  the  people  to  God  by  using  soft  words  and 
making  them  believe  that  they  are  not  so  bad  after  all;  you  will 
never  win  the  people  to  God  by  laying  down  the  Sword  of  the 
Spirit. 

"  I  tell  you,  Zion,  we  are  called  upon  to-day,  even  as  the  proph- 
ets of  old  in  the  days  of  fleshly  Israel's  apostasy,  to  cry  aloud  and 
spare  not,  and  to  witness  against  spiritual  Israel's  apostasy. 

"Do  not  come  to  me  and  say, 'I  don't  believe  in  using  such 
harsh  words  ;  I  don't  believe  in  calling  the  people  devils.' 

"  Well,  I  do ;  if  a  man  is  a  lazy  devil,  I  will  call  him  one. 

"  All  men  are  possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  or  by  the  Devil, 
and  we  must  make  men  see  themselves  as  they  really  are. 

"  Zion  must  do  the  work  of  witnessing. 

"  I  was  asked  the  other  day  if  it  was  true  that  Zion  City  had 
decided  to  abandon  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Healing. 

"  Certainly  not ! 

"  I  have  the  same  opinion  of  the  practise  of  medicine  that  I 
have  had  for  years— that  it  originated  in  hell;  and  I  have  the 
same  opinion  of  surgery  and  drugs. 

"  We  will  make  no  compromise  with  the  Devil ! " 


Dr.  Crapsey's  "  heresy,"  according  to  the  Chicago  Journal,  is  not  peculiarly 
modern  in  some  of  its  aspects.  We  read:  "  Dr.  Crapsey's  belief  differs  from 
Arianism  slightly,  tho  only  slightly.  He  holds  with  the  Adoptians  of  the 
eighth  century  in  Spain  that  Jesus  Christ  had  two  distinct  natures,  one  divine, 
the  other  human.  In  his  divine  nature  be  is  the  Son  of  God  by  generation,  '  the 
only  begotten  of  his  Father';  but  in  his  human  nature  he  is  the  Son  of  God  by 
adoption  only.  In  these  days,  when  dogma  is  so  generally  disregarded  in  the 
pulpit,  and  religion  seems  so  often  a  matter  of  ethics  instead  of  faith,  it  is 
curious  to  find  raging  among  us  the  identical  theological  controversy  that  in- 
flamed our  ancestors  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


AMNESTY,  ANOTHER    LOST   OPPORTUNITY. 

THE  old  vender  of  the  Sibylline  books  is  evidently  hovering 
round  the  palace  of  the  Czar,  and  will  ask  a  higher  price 
every  time  her  offer  of  a  bargain  is  refused.  Nicholas  II.  has 
thrown  away  another  opportunity  of  purchasing  that  which  he 
professes  to  value  most  of  all.  "  By  omitting  all  mention  of  am- 
nesty in  his  speech  from  the  throne,"  says  the  St.  Petersburg  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times,  "  the  Czar  missed  a  golden  op- 
portunity of  softening  the  hearts  of  his  people  and  strengthening 
counsels  of  moderation."  In  the  fortresses  and  prisons  of  the 
Romanoffs  and  amid  the  horrors  of  Siberian  exile  thousands  of 
Russians,  men  and  wom- 
en, are  living  or  dying 
merely  because  by  pen 
or  voice  they  advocated 
the  principles  of  political 
emancipation  which  have 
been  realized  in  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  represen- 
tative assembly  as  the 
Douma,  or  in  vituperating 
the  agents  and  embodi- 
ment of  tyranny.  There 
is  something  pathetic  in 
the  way  in  which  these 
prisoners  send  their  mes- 
sages of  congratulation  to 
the  free  men  assembled  in 
the  Tauris  Palace.  It  is 
like  the  earthbound  birds 
of  Maupassant  greeting 
with  helpless  joy  and  envy 
their  migrating  kindred 
who  are  sweeping  across 
the  sky  to  a  fairer  and 
freer  country.  While  the  Czar  made  no  mention  of  amnesty  for 
the  wretched  victims  of  despotism,  who  are  known  as  political 
prisoners,  amnesty  was  the  prevailing  topic  of  discussion  when 
that  speech  had  to  be  answered.  The  impassioned  words  of  Mr. 
Roditcheff  roused  deafening  and  long-continued  applause,  says  the 
Vossische  Zeitung(Rer\\n), which  reports  his  appeal,  at  once  thrilling 
in  its  earnestness  and  threatening  in  its  tone  of  resolution.    He  said  : 

"The  question  of  amnesty  for  so-called  political  offenders  is  not 
a  party,  but  a  national,  question.  As  the  giving  of  amnesty  is  an 
imperial  prerogative,  we  now  approach  our  sovereign  with  an 
entreaty  while  there  is  time.  It  may  be  but  a  few  days  before  we 
are  compelled  to  change  this  entreaty  into  a  demand.  We  all  of 
us  have  suffered  much  and  are  suffering  still.  Last  month  many 
were  put  to  death.  These  conditions  must  be  put  an  end  to:  they 
render  life  impossible ;  they  prevent  us  who  are  assembled  here 
from  devoting  ourselves  to  the  work  of  political  reconstruction. 
The  blood-stained  phantoms  that  haunt  this  hall  must  be  laid.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  think  that  amnesty  sanctions  crime.  Crime  is  the 
product  of  judicial  butchery  and  oppression.  Let,  then,  unstinted 
mercy  be  decreed;  let  there  be  forgiveness  for  all.  Death  must 
not  be  the  sentence  passed  on  those  who  willingly  undergo  the 
sacrifice  of  everything  for  an  idea.  Their  punishment  should  be 
frank  forgiveness." 

Says  the  Vorwaerts  (Berlin): 

"  Count  Witte  has  spoken  in  favor  of  amnesty  as  the  only  means 
of  producing  reassurance  and  tranquillity.  Amnesty  can  never 
prove,  as  many  people  think,  the  occasion  of  a  revolutionary 
movement.  When  the  Douma  asks  for  amnesty  it  is  for  the  Czar's 
interest  to  grant  it." 

That  the  Czar  will  eventually  grant  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Lon- 
don Spectator;  and  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  speaking  of  the  en- 


THE  BULWARK  OF  THE  OLD  ORDER. 


The  Russian  Council  of  the  Empire,  the  "  Upper  House"  of  the  Russian  Parliament,  at  its 

opening  session  on  May  n. 


thusiasm  with  which  the  words  of  Mr.  Roditcheff  were  hailed, 
declares  that  "  the  Government  can  not  safely  disregard  the  storm 
of  applause  with  which  this  expression  of  sentiment  was  greeted. 
If  they  do  so,  they  will  be  guilty  of  causing  their  first  conflict  with 
the  representatives  of  the  people." 

According  to  the  Intransigeant  (Paris),  there  is  little  hope  of 
an  amnesty.  The  Douma  have  so  earnestly  desired  the  Czar's 
clemency,  however,  adds  this  paper,  that  when  "the  municipal 
council  of  St.  Petersburg  invited  the  people's  representatives  to  a 
banquet,  a  vote  was  passed  by  an  enormous  majority  to  the  effect 
that  while  thanks  were  offered  to  the  municipality  for  its  invita- 
tion, they  would  not  take  part  in  any  festive  celebration  of  the 
kind  until  the  Czar  granted  an  amnesty  to  political  prisoners." 
The  Pester  Lloyd  thinks  that  this  deadlock  is  really  "  the  first 

and  most  serious  crisis  of 
conflict  between  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people 
and  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment that  has  yet  oc- 
curred." According  to 
the  Figaro  (Paris),  Mr. 
Savalief,  a  member  for 
Moscow, "predicts  that  a 
bloody  conflict  is  impend- 
ing." The  same  journal 
adds,  in  its  editorial  col- 
umns, that  "  the  Govern- 
ment seems  inclined  to 
follow  the  current  of  pop- 
ular opinion ;  the  new 
Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Mr.  Stolypine,  has  an- 
nounced that  what  is  prac- 
tically a  political  amnesty 
is  about  to  be  decreed, 
in  response  to  the  ardent 
and  unanimous  desire  of 
the  Douma."  The  Czar, 
says  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,"  promised  to  do  what  he  could, 
and  commended  himself  and  the  Douma  to  the  care  of  God."  But, 
as  The  Westminster  Gazette,  speaking  of  his  physical  presence  at 
the  opening  of  the  Douma,  says,  "  there  was  a  timid  swagger  in  his 
gait,"  so  it  adds  editorially  : 

"  Had  the  Czar  but  granted  a  simple  amnesty  to  the  thousands 
of  political  prisoners  still  lying  in  jail  for  liberal  opinions,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  measure  the  extent  of  his  future  influence 
and  popularity.  But  one  of  the  great  opportunities  of  the  world 
had  again  been  offered  to  him  and,  not  for  the  first  time,  he  had 
refused  to  take  it. 

"  Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  the  day  is  a  turning-point  in  history.  I 
think  it  was  on  the  evening  after  the  battle  of  Valmy,  where  the 
new  order  of  citizen-soldier  appeared  upon  the  field,  that  Goethe 
said,  'To-day  a  new  age  begins,  and  we  can  say  we  were  present 
at  its  birth.'" 

The  language  of  the  London  Times  accords  with  the  earnest 
and  convincing  expression  of  other  European  papers  when  it 
declares : 

"  The  test  question,  the  demand  which  above  all  the  others 
raises  an  immediate  and  critical  issue  that  can  not  be  evaded,  is 
the  demand  for  a  full  political  amnesty.  There  is  none  upon 
which  the  Douma  has  set  its  mind  more  fully  and  passionately, 
and  there  is  none  which  the  bureaucracy  will  be  more  reluctant  to 
concede.  The  mere  mention  of  the  word  'amnesty  '  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Douma  caused  the  Assembly  to  forget  everything  at  the 
moment  before  it,  and  to  burst  out  in  one  universal  shout.  The 
draft  address  assures  the  Czar  that  this  question  'stirs  the  soul  of 
every  nationality  in  the  Empire  and  stirs  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  preventing  them  from  tranquilly  taking  the  first  step 
in  their  legislative  career."     It  adds  that  the  land  thirsts  for  a  full 
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AUTOCRACY  AND  DEMOCRACY  FACE  TO  FACE. 

The  Czar  reading  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  to  the  Douma  and  Nobles  in  the  Hall  of  St.  George,  in  the  Winter  Palace,  on  May  10. 


political  amnesty  which  shall  satisfy  the  national  conscience,  and 
that 'this  petition  can  not  be  denied  nor  its  fulfilment  delayed.' 
It  is  indeed  impossible  for  the  Douma  to  forego  this  demand.  As 
one  speaker  observed  the  other  day,  it  is  only  accident  or  caprice 
which  has  determined  which  workers  for  liberty  shall  sit  in  the 
Douma  and  which  shall  pine  in  overcrowded  prisons.  The  Douma 
itself  remains  unrecognized  and  illegitimate  so  long  as  the  very 
men  who  assisted  to  bring  it  into  being  are  left  to  rot  in  fortresses 
or  to  languish  in  Siberia.  Thus  once  again  a  great  opportunity  is 
given  to  the  Czar.  He  must  make  his  choice  unequivocally,  for 
on  this  question  no  compromise  appears  possible.  If  he  hastens 
to  grant  what  he  would  have  been  well  advised  to  give  unasked, 
he  will  do  much  to  reestablish  confidence  in  himself  and  to  help 
his  unhappy  country.  If  he  listens  to  reactionary  counselors  and 
refuses  or  hesitates,  he  will  miss  what  may  well  be  his  last  chance 
to  put  himself  once  and  for  all  at  the  head  of  a  reorganized  Rus- 
sia. The  demand  for  amnesty  is  that  of  the  whole  nation.  It 
will  be  universally  recognized  as  the  touchstone  of  his  sincerity, 
and  his  decision  will  settle  for  his  subjects  in  general  their  attitude 
toward  himself  and  his  dynasty." 

The  exact  words  of  Mr.  Roditcheffs  resolution,  as  reported  in 
the  Vossische  Zeitung (Berlin),  above  cited,  are  as  follows: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Imperial  Douma  in  the  first  place  send  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  the  Lord  Emperor,  a  loyal  address  in  answer 
to  his  Speech  from  the  Throne  ;  secondly,  that  it  elect  a  committee 
of  33  to  draft  the  address  ;  thirdly,  without  prejudging  the  contents 
of  the  address,  that  it  impose  upon  the  committee  the  duty  of  in- 
cluding therein  a  declaration  of  the  unconditional  necessity  of 
forthwith  proclaiming  a  full  amnesty  in  all  cases  of  religious,  agra- 
rian, or  political  offenses,  including  in  the  last  category  all  crimes 
or  offenses  committed  under  the  influence  of  political  feeling." 

According  to  the  Russian  papers,  there  are  between  20,000  and 
30,000  people,  of  both  sexes  and  of  various  ages,  now  confined  in 
Russia  for  so-called  political  offenses. —  Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMANY'S    UNNEIGHBOURLY    NEIGHBORS. 

IF  we  are  to  believe  the  complaints  of  the  German  press,  Del- 
casse"  aimed  at  sending  Germany  into  the  wilderness,  as  Ish- 
mael  was  sent,  and  the  successors  of  Delcasse  are  trying  to  bring 
to  fulfilment  the  prophecy  of  Ishmael — "his  hand  shall  be  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him."  Even  when  Ger- 
many makes  alliances,  the  Italian,  Austrian,  and  French  papers 
accuse  her  of  rushing  into  places  where  angels  or  allies  fear  to 
tread.  She  was  not  backed  up  at  Algeciras  by  either  Italy  or 
Austria;  and  even  Italy,  weak  as  she  has  sometimes  been  consid- 
ered, now  stands  like  the  lamb  on  the  housetop  and  defies  the  wolf 
in  the  street.  Yet  the  most  interesting  figure  on  the  stage  of  Euro- 
pean politics  at  this  present  moment  is  William  II.,  and  if  con- 
spicuousness  be  greatness,  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany  is 
the  greatest  man  in  the  ancient  empire  of  Augustus  since  Armin- 
ius.  Like  Arminius  he  stands  aloof  from  the  imperial  interests 
that  surround  him.  According  to  the  Nouvelle  Revue  (Paris),  the 
Triple  Alliance,  which  united  Germany  with  Austria  and  Italy,  is 
dead,  and  Italy  has  grown  sick  of  her  Teutonic  relations.  Italy 
would  refuse  to  fight  against  Germany's  enemies,  states  this  mag- 
azine in  the  following  terms: 

"Italy  would  take  no  part  in  a  conflict  between  England  and  Ger- 
many, even  between  France  and  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  This  is  because  the  question  would  not  be  one  of  senti- 
ment, but  a  question  of  life  and  death  for  Italian  interests  in  the 
Mediterranean,  interests  which  the  Triple  Alliance  has  never  safe- 
guarded. The  Triple  Alliance,  of  course,  still  stands,  and  Italy 
never  dreams  of  denouncing  an  agreement  which  she  signed  in  a 
moment  of  panic,  when  she  believed  herself  in  danger,  unless  she 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  either  Germany  or  Austria.  Cava- 
lotti  was  right  in  calling  the  Triple  Alliance  the  alliance  of  alarm. 
To-day  the  situation  is  completely  changed.     The  Triple  Alliance 
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STILL  WORKING. 


AMNESTY. 


While  Nicholas  declares  in  a  speech  from  the  throne  that  he  in- 
tends carrying  out  all  the  reforms  he  has  promised  to  the  Douma— 
other  influences  are  still  at  work !  -Jug-end  (Munich). 


The  Czar—"  Bother  this  Douma  !  Who  would  have  thought  that 
the  cutting  down  of  the  gallows  was  so  much  harder  than  erecting 
them  ? "  —Humoristische  Blatter  (Vienna) . 


KEEPING  THE  WORD  OF  PROMISE  TO  THE  EAR. 


is  changing  day  by  day  and  will  soon  die  in  the  odor  of  sanctity 
like  the  Holy  Alliance  of  1815.  While  Italy  will  remain  the  ally 
of  Germany,  she  will  also  continue  faithful  to  her  traditional 
friendship  with  England,  and  to  the  friendship  with  France  which 
she  has  happily  so  recently  renewed." 

Then  comes  the  writer's  genuine  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
personal  factor  in  Italy's  change  of  feeling.     He  says: 

"The  bellicose  tone  of  the  Emperor  William's  recent  utterances 
has  irritated  Italian  opinion,  and  proved  to  the  men  in  power  that 
a  new  spirit,  a  new  temper  with  regard  to  Germany,  has  sprung  up 
in  the  peninsula." 

The  personality  of  William  seems  to  be  felt  even  within  the 
most  esoteric  circles  cf  speculation,  and  at  the  mention  of  the 
Emperor's  name  the  English  representative  of  Comte's  "  Religion 
of  Humanity "  seems  scarcely  to  shake  himself  free  from  that 
odium  theologicum  which  the  French  founder  of  Positivism  looked 
upon  as  a  medieval  anachronism.  There  is  little  of  the  calmness 
which  pertains  to  the  philosopher  in  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's 
handling  of  him  he  calls  "The  Pangermanic  Kaiser,"  and  who  is 
represented  by  this  writer  as  "shouting  out,  with  his  coarse,  drill- 
sergeant  voice  :  '  Look  here,  I  am  the  biggest  and  strongest  of  you 
all.  My  will  and  my  desires  have  to  be  respected  by  you.  If 
you  do  this,  I  will  be  your  friend.  If  you  do  not,  believe  my 
words,  you  can  put  it  to  the  test  as  soon  as  you  like.'  ' 

Mr.  Harrison  goes  on: 

"The  Powers  of  Europe  had  no  wish  to  accept  his  challenge. 
They  simply  declared  they  had  no  desire  to  thwart  the  Kaiser's 
will  or  in  any  way  to  affect  his  interests.  And  they  went  home  to 
see  what  he  would  do  next.  No  doubt  he  has  not  made  up  his 
mind  what  he  will  do  next." 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Harrison  proceeds  to  declare  that  "  Germany 
is  now  conspicuously  isolated,  friendless,  suspected,  detested," 
and  to  show  that  even  if  the  Kaiser  "has  not  made  up  his  mind 
what  he  will  do  next,"  the  designs  of  "William  in  his  headlong 
insolence  "  are  pretty  clear  to  Mr.  Harrison.  The  following  is  the 
oracular  utterance  of  this  extremely  positive  Positivist.  The 
Kaiser,  according  to  him,  will  sit  astride  Central  Europe  and  be- 
come the  potentate  that  Bonaparte  would  like  to  have  been.  Put 
he  must  be  reined  in  and  curbed  by  a  new  triple  alliance,  with  the 
second-class  Powers  consigned   to  a  friendly  condition  of  non- 


intervention.    Here  is  the  prophecy,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet 
himself: 

"  What  is  not  doubtful  is  the  recrudescence  of  troubles  in  the 
Balkans  and  desperate  attempts  to  form  fresh  territorial  conditions 
in  Eastern  Europe.  And,  what  is  perhaps  even  more  imminent 
and  ominous,  the  dissolution  of  the  composite  Austrian  Empire. 
When  that  happens  (and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  can  prevent  it 
within  a  very  few  years)  the  Germanic  dominions  of  Francis 
Joseph  must  almost  automatically  sink  into  the  German  Empire  — 
whether  by  intrigue,  alliance,  or  force,  or  a  judicious  mixture  of 
all  these.  When  the  dream  of  the  Pangermans  is  realized,  and 
the  Kaiser  sits  astride  Central  Europe  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adri- 
atic—from  the  Vosges  to  the  Carpathians — with  a  population 
double  that  of  France— the  German  Kaiser  will  be  all  that  Napo- 
leon hoped  to  be  and  for  a  brief  space  was.  France  will  hold 
the  same  position  with  respect  to  him  that  Austria  has  done  for 
years  past — the  obsequious 'second  in  my  duels,' says  William. 
Italy  will  be  at  his  beck  and  call ;  and  even  Switzerland  may  begin 
to  tremble  at  the  Pangerman  specter.  Even  before  that,  Hol- 
land, by  arrangement  or  terrorism,  will  be  an  appendage  to  the 
Empire.  And  when  German  fleets  command  the  seaboard  from 
Konigsberg  to  Rotterdam,  the  Baltic  and  the  North  seas  are  hers. 
If  to  this  vast  coast  line  of  some  700  miles  she  adds  the  command 
of  the  North  Adriatic  (and  possibly  of  the  ^Egean  Sea  also),  the 
World-Empire  of  Kaiserdom  will  be  a  reality.  Against  this  dan- 
ger to  civilization  there  is  but  one  barrier — a  close  alliance  of 
mutual  defense  between  England,  France,  and  Russia — with  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Belgium  as  benevolent  neutrals." 

No  sooner  does  the  ubiquitous  Emperor  propose  to  visit  what 
the  Greiizboten  (Leipsic)  calls  "  his  fatherly  friend,  Francis  Joseph, 
from  whom  in  age  he  is  separated  by  a  generation,"  than  the  Ger- 
man press  and  the  French  press  begin  to  show  their  "nervosity." 
At  this  The  Continental  Correspondence  calmly  and  judiciously 
remarks : 

"Just  as  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  minimize  the  political  signifi- 
cance of  the  visit,  so  would  it  be  equally  an  error  to  overestimate 
its  value  or  to  have  any  anxiety  as  to  its  results.  The  two  rulers 
are  both  far  too  upright,  and,  as  they  have  always  shown  hitherto, 
they  are  imbued  with  too  great  a  love  of  peace  to  give  room  for 
any  alarms.  They  are  no  conspirators  plotting  to  find  or  bring 
about  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon  this  or  that  of  their  peace- 
ful neighbors.  On  the  contrary,  the  meeting  will  serve  the  cause 
of   peace,   by   making   once   more   evident  to   all  the   world  the 
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continuance  of  the  true  defensive  alliance  between  the  two  strong- 
est military  powers  of  Central  Europe." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


FRENCH    SOCIALISTS  AND   THE   ELEVEN- 
MINUTE   DAY. 

MR.  JULES  GUESDE,  founder  of  the  political  sect  who 
call  themselves  Guesdists,  a  radical  labor  leader,  a  brilliant 
writer  and  orator,  as  well  as  an  out-and-out  Socialist,  has  been 
communicating  to  a  representative  of  the  Echo  de  Paris  his  views 
with  regard  to  the  proper  length  of  a  working-day.  He  owned 
that  in  addressing  the  workingmen  at  Roubaix  during  the  elec- 
toral canvass  he  had  declared  that  in  a  properly  organized  condi- 
tion of  society  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  would  be  eighty  min- 
utes out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  that  a  man  ought  to  be  able 
to  secure  a  subsistence  by  a  daily  work  of  eleven  minutes.  He 
quoted  the  statement  of  Mr.  Henri  Beaumont,  in  the  Economiste 
Erancais  (Paris)  to  the  effect  that  "  in  the  United  States,  mechan- 
ical conditions  are  such  that  the  labor  of  seven  men  is  sufficient  to 
cultivate  wheat,  thresh  and  grind  it,  and  make  baked  bread  enough 
for  a  thousand  consumers,"  and  Mr.  Guesde  founds  upon  this  fact 
the  following  argument : 

"  If  the  labor  of  seven  men  is  sufficient  to  support  a  thousand, 
this  amounts  to  saying  that  seven  days  of  labor  yield  food  for  a 
thousand  days,  i.e. ,  less  than  eleven  minutes  for  a  man's  support 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Here  you  have  eleven  minutes  of  work 
each  day,  according  to  the  most  reactionary  of  economists,  capa- 
ble of  providing  the  principal  and  most  costly  article  consumed  by 
an  individual  of  our  race.  But  this,  of  course,  would  only  be  the 
case  when  there  are  no  more  cannon  to  be  cast,  iron-clads  con- 
structed, and  torpedo-boats  or  muskets  to  be  made." 

The  Temps  (Paris)  takes  Mr.  Guesde  quite  seriously  and  lec- 
tures him  on  his  proposal  to  degrade  mankind  to  a  pitiful  and 
abject  lot  of  idleness.     Thus  runs  its  solemn  critique  : 

"His  words  give  us  a  vivid  idea  of  the  beggarly  lot  to  which 
Mr.  Jules  Guesde  would  condemn  humanity.  He  considers  that 
real  human  happiness  consists  in  a  man's  confining  his  needs  with- 
in the  narrowest  possible  bounds,  and  stagnating  in  idleness.  If 
eleven  minutes  are  sufficient  time  in  which  a  man  may  earn  his 
bread,  he  claims  that  a  man  ought  to  be  contented  with  mere 
bread,  simply  because  he  can  thus  dispense  with  all  work  except- 
ing for  eleven  minutes  a  day.     All  the  satisfactions  to  be  obtained 


by  any  longer  hours  appear  to  him   as  useless  as  military  arma- 
ments, which,  in   the  eyes  of  this  internationalist,  it   is  the  height 
of  folly  to   perpetuate.     The  type   Ol    man    happy  and   free    is 
cording  to  Mr.  Guesde,   the-  lazzarone  who  lives  on  two  cents' 
worth  of  maccaroni  and  spends  the  day  basking  in  the  sun. 

"The  Socialistic  regime  would  be  theregimeoi  /<//  niente.  This 
would  naturally  turn  out  to  be  an  age  of  the  most  debased  medi- 
ocrity and  the  dullest 
ennui,  for  men  would 
deny  themselves  every- 
thing, and  lead  the  life  of 
ascetics  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  joy  of  doing  noth- 
ing. .  .  .  The  willingness 
to  labor,  without  being 
impelled  by  sheer  neces- 
sity, not  only  for  a  liveli- 
hood, but  for  a  better 
livelihood,  is  exactly  what 
distinguishes  (he  civilized 
man  from  the  negro  or  the 
redskin.  The  program  of 
Mr.  Jules  Guesde  would 
imply  a  reversion  to  bar- 
barism." 

The  Eclair  (Paris) 
deals  in  a  lighter  tone  of 
persiflage  with  the  theory 
of  this  clever  sophist  and 
internationalist,  and  ob- 
serves : 


JULES   GUESDE, 

Who  thinks  a  man  could  secure  subsistence 
by  a  daily  work  of  eleven  minutes. 


"  We  must  not  suppose 
that  these  extraordinary 
statements  were  made  amid  the  garrulous  ardor  of  an  anarchist 
banquet.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  They  were  broached  in  cold 
blood  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  a  newspaper  man,  by  a 
gentleman  who  professes  to  base  them  upon  rigorous  calculations. 

"Thus,  by  feeding  himself  exclusively  on  bread,  by  sleeping  in 
the  open  air,  by  going  unclad  through  the  vast  fields  of  wheat 
which  is  to  be  the  sole  production  of  the  soil,  by  ignoring  every- 
thing which  goes  to  make  up  what  we  call  civilization,  the  man- 
kind of  the  Marxist  can  get  off  working  for  more  than  eleven 
minutes  a  day.  This,  it  seems,  is  to  be  considered  happiness. 
And,  indeed,  we  are  to  have  no  choice  in  the  matter:  whether 
Guesdism  pleases  us  or  not,  we  are  bound  to  submit;  it  is  to  be 


THE   THREE-SEATED   TANDEM   ALLIANCE. 

The  third  tire  still  needs  inflating. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


THE  POT  THAT   HAS  A   HOLE    IN   IT  ! 

— Die  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


AN  ALLIANCE  THAT  FAILS  TO  ALLY. 
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imposed  upon  us  by  law.  Perhaps  the  speaker  exaggerated,  but 
he  is  not  quite  so  wrong  as  he  seems  to  be.  The  present  legisla- 
ture is  going  to  see  a  pretty  struggle  between  the  Socialism  of 
Guesde  and  the  radicalism  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  member 
for  Roubaix  will  open  the  ball  by  introducing  a  measure  to  pre- 
vent an  employer  from  standing  as  candidate  in  the  place  where 
he  employs  labor.  And  this  is  only  the  beginning.  With  the 
avowed  view  of  reconciling  the  different  classes  of  society,  an 
aristocracy  of  laboring  men  is  to  be  constituted,  which  is  to  be 
free  from  taxation  and  is  to  monopolize  all  the  powers  of  the 
State." 

It  is  with  a  shout  of  laughter  that  the  Figaro  (Paris)  records  Mr. 
Guesde's  proposal  of  shortened  hours  for  the  laborer.     To  quote  : 

"  Eleven  minutes,  says  Mr.  Guesde.  And  a  man  can  loaf  all 
the  rest  of  the  day.  But  what  will  he  do  with  himself?  The 
speaker  does  not  inform  us.  Doubtless  politics  will  engage  his 
attention.  Each  of  us  will  do  as  he  pleases  1,429  minutes  per 
die//!.  Men  of  imagination  will  tell  stories  to  themselves.  Those 
of  big  appetites  and  a  vast  capacity  for  sleep  will  feed  and  sleep 
for  23  hours  and  49  minutes.  The  others  will  be  dreadfully  bored. 
One  thing  is  certain,  no  one  will  eat  gulash,  for  it  takes  three 
hours  to  make  it,  I  am  told,  and  there  will  be  no  more  cooks  who 
will  submit  to  a  three-hour  day." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 

WOMAN'S    STUDIES   AND   WOMAN-SUFFRAGE 
<  IN   ITALY. 

THE  Italian  intellectual  character  is  remarkably  systematic. 
The  Italian  poet  built  his  epic  by  rule  and  compass,  and 
Italian  women  of  the  present  day  are  conducting  the  Woman 
Movement,  as  it  is  called  in  Europe,  deliberately,  cautiously,  and 
with  the  most  intelligent  sanity.  So  we  are  told  by  Eleonore  von 
Bojanowski  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  (Berlin).  "  Within  the 
last  decade,"  says  this  writer,  "  nothing  has  made  such  amazing 
progress  among  the  leaders  of  mankind  as  this  movement."  In 
order,  however,  that  it  may  be  a  national  movement,  women  must 
be  taught  their  place  in  society  as  "moral  and  justly  independent 
personalities."  As  they  claim  "increased  privileges  and  increased 
duties  in  the  State,  so  is  it  necessary  that  under  the  changed  con- 
dition of  things  the  softer  sex  should  receive  such  intellectual 
training  as  will  fit  them  for  the  discharge  of  their  newly  imposed 
obligations."  This  training  can  be  best  obtained,  continues  the 
writer,  by  reading  such  books  as  teach  women  their  rights  and 
their  place  in  the  world,  and  philosophically  trace  from  its  incep- 
tion the  propaganda  of  feminism  which  is  transforming  social 
and  political  life. 

This  principle  has  been  recognized  in  Italy,  the  writer  adds. 
Women  must  know  before  they  can  do.  A  woman  who  rushes 
into  politics  and  agitates,  however  earnestly,  about  some  measure 
which  she  has  not  studied  in  all  its  relations  is  little  better  than  a 
revolutionary  petroleuse  who  will  do  more  harm  than  good  for  her 
sex.  This  truth  was  realized  by  an  Italian  lady  of  rank,  the  Count- 
ess Marie  Pasolini-Ponti,  who  in  Ravenna,  her  native  town,  has 
founded  a  political  library  for  women.  The  success  of  this  work 
is  thus  enlarged  upon  by  the  writer  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  : 

"  The  success  of  this  undertaking  has  been  so  brilliant  that  simi- 
lar libraries  have  been  founded  in  the  leading  towns  of  Italy  and 
even  in  Rome.  But  something  more  was  needed  in  order  that  the 
intellectual  reading  of  women  may  take  a  right  direction  and  be 
conducted  on  a  systematic  plan.  The  volumes  of  the  library  were 
chosen  with  the  single  aim  of  directing  women's  minds  to  the  lead- 
ing authorities  on  the  Woman  Movement,  but  in  order  to  furnish 
the  greatest  and  readiest  aids  for  women  who  are  setting  sail  on 
the  mare//iagnu/n  of  scientific  politics  the  countess  caused  to  be 
compiled  a  catalog  or  synopsis  as  an  elaborated  guide  or  path- 
finder for  the  inexperience,  the  value  of  which  has  been  recog- 
nized even  in  Germany." 

The  value  of  this  catalog  is  dwelt  upon  at  some  length.  "  It  is 
noteworthy,"  we  read,  "  that  among  the  numbers  of  this  catalog 
the  speech  and  race-unity  of  the  Latin  peoples  are  shown  in  their 


full  power  as  an  influential  element  in  Europe,  and  this  is  evi- 
denced by  the  selection  of  books  enumerated  in  this  catalog." 

In  the  Italia  Modema  (Rome)  Prof.  Anita  Pagliari  makes  such 
a  strong  plea  for  woman-suffrage  that  the  editor  diplomatically 
adds  a  foot-note  explaining  that  he  does  not  indorse  the  essay, 
but  merely  publishes  it  without  prejudice.  Professor  Pagliari 
starts  out  by  saying  that  women  desire  a  vote  in  order  to  remedy 
existing  legislation.  The  statute  that  forbids  them  the  suffrage 
classes  them  with  the  illiterate  and  criminals  as  disqualified.  She 
complains  that  women  are  put  in  a  place  inferior  to  man.  They 
are  therefore  paid  less  for  their  labor.  Even  the  State  pays  an  in- 
ferior salary  to  women  officials  and  employees.  Yet  woman's  life 
is  becoming  yearly  more  public.  She  appears  in  the  workshops, 
the  offices,  the  stores.  Finally,  cries  the  professor,  women  are 
more  patriotic  than  men.  Even  when  they  marry  foreigners  they 
remain  Italian  women.  Women  are  palpably  more  altruistic  than 
men,  she  affirms,  and  adds: 

"  We  demand  the  suffrage  for  our  own  personal  dignity,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  families,  in  the  name  of  justice,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  enabled  to  raise  the  lot  of  the  laboring  woman,  and  for 
love  of  country.  We  demand  the  suffrage  because  our  hearts  are 
alive  to  the  needs  of  suffering  humanity  ;  because  we  have  a  think- 
ing brain  and  a  feeling  heart;  because  we  have  confidence  in  our- 
selves and  in  our  sex ;  because  we  desire  to  be  independent  and 
no  longer  parasites  by  compulsion." 

Herbert  Spencer,  whom  Jowett  would  style  the  Martin  Tupper 
of  philosophy,  strongly  opposed  the  enfranchisement  of  women, 
on  the  plea  that  they  could  not  bear  arms.  This  argument  Solone 
Monti,  writing  in  the  Rassegna  Nazionale  (Florence),  calls  hypo- 
critical, and  adds  that  "it  is  not  quite  clear  that  any  connection 
exists  between  the  obligation  of  military  service  and  the  right  to 
vote.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  remarked  that  men  who  are 
unfit  for  the  army  because,  like  women,  they  are  not  physically 
competent,  are  allowed  to  abandon  the  bearing  of  arms,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  granted  the  suffrage.  Are  the  physically  strong 
alone  to  be  permitted  to  vote?"     He  concludes: 

"The  present  age  opens  up  fresh  paths  of  activity  for  women. 
They  take  employment  like  men,  they  enter  into  the  government 
offices  and  exercise  professions.  They  receive  stipends  from  the 
State.  The  Parliament  makes  laws  which  deal  with  the  interests 
of  woman  as  mother,  as  wife,  as  girl,  as  professional  artist,  as 
operative  and  employee.  Why  deny  her  the  right  of  taking  part 
in  the  election  of  lawmakers?  That  is  the  kernel  of  the  problem. 
From  the  moment  we  permit  her  to  assume  new  offices  which 
load  her  with  new  duties  we  should  in  justice  accord  her  the  rights 
which  correspond  to  those  duties." 

The  Scienza  Sociale,  a  Socialistic  journal  of  Naples,  remarks 
that  in  Italy  the  problem  is  largely  discussed  in  the  daily  papers, 
and  in  frequent  conferences  and  "sociological  conversaziones." 
The  writer  adds  that  in  many  cities  of  the  Peninsula  women  have 
already  been  enrolled  on  the  electoral  list. —  Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


NOTES. 

According  to  the  London  Statist,  the  portion  of  the  Russian  loan  to  be  floated 
in  England,  $65,000,000,  has  been  eagerly  taken  up.  It  is  added  that  political 
sentiment  and  the  desire  for  an  Anglo-Russian  entente  are  accountable  for  this 
sudden  opening  of  the  British  cash-box- 

The  numerical  strength  of  parties  in  the  Douma,  says  the  Liberie  (Paris),  is 
as  follows:  Fifteen  Imperialistic  Absolutes,  from  50  to  60  Liberal  Imperialists, 
240  Constitutional  Democrats,  30  Democrats,  and  from  100  to  120  peasants 
without  preferred  party,  but  who  seem  to  lean  toward  the  Constitutional 
Democrats. 

At  the  French  elections  on  the  6th  of  May,  says  the  Paris  Matin,  8,900,000 
votes  were  cast,  nearly  800,000  more  than  at  the  elections  in  1902.  These 
e  distributed  in  part  as  follows:  Radicals  and  Radical-Socialists,  3,100,000; 
Republicans,  850.000;  Socialists,  160,000;  Progressives,  1,170,000;  Liberals, 
1,240,000;  Conservatives,  380,000;  Nationalists,  380,000.  In  comparing  these 
figures  with  those  "i  1902,  it  appears  that  the  Radicals  and  Republicans  have 
gained  more  than  250,000  votes,  and  the  Socialists  270,000.  The  Progressives 
show  a  decrease  of  270.000.  and  the  parties  forming  the  Right  an  increase  of 
400,000. 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  followin, 
books: 

"The  Intellectual  Miss  Lamb." — Florence  Morse 
Kinglsey.      (.The  Century  Co.,  75  cents.) 

"Eb  Peechcrap  and  Wife  at  the  Fair." — Herb 
Lewis.     (The   Neale  Pub.  Co.,   $1.50.) 

"The  Court  of  Love." — Alice  Brown.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"Sprigs  of  Mint." — James  Tandy  Ellis.  (The 
Neale  Pub.  Co.) 

"The  Story  of  Paul  Jones." — Alfred  Henry  Lewis. 
(G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Bottom  of  the  Well." — Frederick  Upham 
Adams.     (G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  City  that  Lieth  Four  Square;  or,  Things 
Above." — Alfred  Kummer.  (Mayhew  Pub.  Co., 
Boston.) 

"Science  and  Idealism." — Hugo  Munsterberg. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  8s  cents  net.) 

"  "flu-  Damask  Girl." — Morrison  I.  Swift.  (Mor- 
rison I.  Swift  Press.) 

"The  Holy  Grail."— James  A.  B.  Scherer.  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  $1.25  net.) 

"The  Forgotten  Secret." — W.  J.  Dawson.  (F.  H. 
Revell  Co.,  50  cents  net.) 

"Patriotism  and  the  New  Internationalism." — 
Lucia  Ames  Mead.     (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

"In  Honor  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley." — (Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.) 

"Extra  Dry:  Being  Further  Adventures  of  the 
Water  Wagon." — B.  L.  Taylor  and  W.  C.  Gibson. 
(G.  W.  Dillingham  &  Co.,  75  cents.) 

"American  Poems." — Augustus  White  Long. 
(American  Book  Co.) 

"The  District  Attorney." — William  Sage.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Life  of  Animals." — Ernest  Ingersoll.  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  $2.00  net.) 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

The  Sea  Witch. 

By  Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall. 

Endlessly  fell  her  chestnut  flowers, 
Faint  snow  throughout  the  honeyed  dark. 
The  myrtle  spread  his  boughs  to  drink 
Deep  drafts  of  salt  from  the  sea's  brink, 
And  like  a  moon-dial  swung  her  tower's 
Straight  shadow  o'er  her  warded  park. 

From  her  calm  coasts  the  galleons  fled, 

The  fisher  steered  him  farther  west. 

No  port  was  hailed,  no  keel  came  home 

Across  that  pale  enchanted  foam, 

But  by  her  roof  the  thrushes  fed 

And  wandering  swallows  found  their  rest. 

The  shadows  touched  her  tenderly, 
The  red  beam  lingered  on  her  dress. 
The  white  gull  and  the  osprey  knew 
Her  tower  across  the  leagues  of  blue. 
The  wild  swan  when  he  sought  the  sea 
Was  laggard  through  her  loveliness. 

— From  McClure's  Magazine  (June). 


The  Mother- Heart. 

By  Myrta  Lockett  Avary. 

No  child  can  ever  be  so  dear  to  me 

As  thou  wert,  sweet; 
And  yet  all  childhood  is  more  dear  to  me 

Since  I  have  kissed  thy  feet, 
My  babe — who  bode  with  me  so  brief  a  space 

Yet  left  upon  my  life  forevermore 
The  glory  of  God's  grace! 

Thy  childless  mother,  little  son,  I  cry 
To  childhood  motherless: 
Lo,  here  am  I!     My  heart  is  open  wide 
To  welcome  and  to  bless! 


To  Keep  Your  Boy  Clean: 

Give  him  a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap,  a  Turkish 
towel  and  turn  him  loose  in  the  bath  room. 

Lock  the  door  I 

Unlock  it  fifteen  minutes  later  and  look 
at  him.  He  is  clean  from  top  to  toe  — 
smiling;  fresh;  radiant  with  health. 

Ivory  Soap  is  the  ideal  soap  for  the  bath. 
It  is  994%0  Per  cent.  pure. 

It  lathers  freely  and  it — floats. 

There  is  no  "free"  (uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.     That  \% 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 


Ivory  Soap 
It  Floats 


REFINISH  YOUR  OLD  FURNITURE 
Do  It  Yourself 

Interesting,  simple 
and  fascinating.  Our 
practical  free  book 
makes  it  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  finish  orreflnish 
furniture,  woodwork 
or  floors  in  weather- 
ed, mission,  Flemish 
or  other  effects  at  lit- 
tle cost  with  the  John- 
son Wood-Finishing 
Prepa- 
rations 
to  be 


purchased  of  your  local  paint  deal- 
er.   Let  us  exphrin  how  you  can 
easily  change  the  color  and  fin  - 
ish  of  furniture  to  harmonize 
with  your  woodwork  or  other 
furnishings.       We  save  you 
money  by  telling  how  old  dis- 
carded, poorly  finished  furn- 
iture can  he  made  serviceable 
and  stylish.     Write  at  once    , 
for    free  48  page  color  book  | 
that  gives  all  this    informa-  ' 
tion— mention  Edition  LD6. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  <a  SON.  Racine.  Wis. 
"The  Wood-Finishing  Authorities" 


BRIGHTON 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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YOVR  IDLE  MONEY 
SHOULD  EARN 

INSTEAD  of  keeping  unemployed  the 
funds  you  expect  to  have  use  for  later, 
they  may  he  invested  with  this  Company, 
withdrawn  when  you  wish.  We  pay  you 
earnings  for  every  day  and  can  handle  such 
temporary  investments  as  profitably  for 
you  as  more  permanent  accounts. 

Assets,  SI, 750,000. 

Established  18  years, 
ftankini,'  Dept,  Supervision. 

Let  us  send  you  further 
and  more  detailed  informa- 
tion, with  endorsement  of 
those  whom  we  have  served. 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 
9  Times  Hldg.,  Broadway,       New  York 


Public  Opinion 


Endorses  Prudential  Poli- 
cies. This  is  shown  by 
the  constantly  increasing 
business  of  the  Company. 
Nearly  six  and  one-half 
million  policies  now  in 
force.  We  have  a  form  of 
policy  just  suited  to  your 
needs.  Send  in  Coupon 
and  we  will  tell  you  about 
it. 


THE 

PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  CO.  of  America.        / 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  / 

State  of  N^w  Jersey.  / 
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One  stands  within,  invisible  but  sweet, 

True  to  his  post. 
He  calls  the  children  to  me  from  the  street, 

Himself  their  host." 

— From  The  Outlook  (New  York). 


Where  Did  Spring  Die? 
By  Zona  Gale. 

Where  did  Spring  die?      I  did  not  hear  her  go 
Down  the  soft  lanes  she  painted.     Flower-still 
She   moved   among   her   emblems   on    the   hill 

And  touched  away  their  burdens  of  old  snow. 

Was  it  on  some  young  down  where  young  winds  flow 
That  the  wild  spirit  of  Spring  went  out  to  fill 
The  eyes  of  Summer?      Did  a  daffodil 

Raise  the  pale  urn  remote  where  she  lies  low? 

Oh,  not  as  other  moments  did  she  die, 
That  woman-season,  outlined  like  a  rose. 

Before  the  banner  of  Autumn's  crimson  bough 
The  Summer  fell;  and  Winter,  with  a  cry,, 

Wed  with  March  wind.     Spring  did  not  die  like 
those, 
But  vaguely,  as  if  Love  had  prompted,  "Now." 
— From  Harper's  Bazar  (June). 


The  'Word  of  Summer, 

By  Elsa  Barker. 

Dropping  roses  from  her  hand 

Came    dear    Summer    down    the    land, 

With  her  hair  a  tawny  banner 
By  the  breezes  fanned. 

And  she  looked  and  laughed  at  me, 
Where  I  sat  all  mournfully 

Counting  over  my  lost  labors, 
Near  a  cypress  tree. 

And  she  said  :  "Oh,  why  repine? 
All  these  patient  works  of  mine — 

Leaves  and  flowers  and  fragrant  apples — 
I  must  soon  resign. 

"  Not  one  blossom  will  remain! 
But  do  I,  like  thee,  complain? 

Nay,    I    pause    and    rest    a    season, 
Then  begin  again." 
— From  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  (June). 


PERSONAL. 

Eccentric  Mr.  Pennypacker. — A  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  explains  the  impres- 
sion of  people  outside  of  Pennsylvania  who  consider 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Governor  of  that  State 
"  a  bundle  of  eccentricities."  The  writer  agrees  that 
"he  is  eccentric — to  the  politicians.  They  never 
know  when  they  have  him."  Of  his  experience  in 
politics,  as  chief  executive  of  the  State,  the  writer 
continues: 

As  a  politician  he  is  not  a  success.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  without  the  assistance  of  the  late 
Senator  Quay,  Pennypacker  could  not  have  risen. 
That  is  a  mistake.  He  would  have  found  a  way. 
Not  being  a  politician,  he  was  afraid,  for  a  time,  of 
the  politicians,  but  he  made  them  a  study,  and  they 
no  longer  excite  his  apprehension.  He  has  also 
learned  to  know  the  newspapers,  and  they  have 
learned  to  know  him.  No  more  do  we  read  the  harsh 
criticisms  of  his  actions  or  see  the  coarse  caricatures 
of  him  that  at  first  excited  his  ire  and  caused  him  to 
pour  forth  his  wrath. 

When  Governor  Pennypacker  takes  a  stand  on 
any    question  he  does  it  only  after  much  thought, 


BEAUTIFUL    PICTURE    POST    CARDS    OF 
OLD  ENGLAND. 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  the  famous  Tourist  Agents,  show  a 
series  of  exquisitely  colored  views,  many  of  them  as  charm- 
ing and  artistic  as  paintings,  depicting  the  historic  scenes  and 
notable  scenery  throughout  England.  Among  the  most 
beautiful  may  he  mentioned  views  of  Chatsworth  House, 
Haddon  Hall,  Monsal  Dale,  and  Matlock  Kath.  Prospec- 
tive visitors  to  Great  Britain  may  obtain  these  postal  card 
views  hy  writing  the  Gen.  Pas.  Agent  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
way of  England. 


Competent 

Men  Command 

Competences 

Some  members  of  our 
sales  staff  make  more 
money  in  commissions 
and  prizes  than  the  man- 
ager of  an  ordinary  cor- 
poration. 

Many  of  them  have 
built  houses  out  of  their 
easily  made  earnings  and 
good,  honest,  honorable 
"  winnings,"  paid  off 
mortgages,  educated 
children, — many  things. 

And  the  records  of  the 
sales  department  of  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal 
and  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  show 
that  still  many  more 
have  made  a  permanent 
business  (with  perhaps  a 
few  side  lines)  of  rep- 
resenting the  magazines 
and  are  enjoying  good 
and,  in  some  instances, 
for  them,  generous  com- 
petences. 

Are  you  a  man  or 
woman  hindered,  handi- 
capped and  kept  down 
by  illness,  invalidism, 
weakness  or  accident? 
Are  you  incapacitated 
for  hard  work,  long 
hours  or  heavy  responsi- 
bilities? The  liberal 
commissions  and  large 
prizes,  and  the  practical 
management  and  help 
we  give  you,  can  make 
you  an  earning  power 
from  the  beginning  of 
your  work. 

Write  us  and  ask  how. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
3182-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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and  then  he  will  not  reverse  himself.  ...  A  story 
is  told  that  he  had  just  approved  an  important  bill, 
the  ink  of  his  signature  being  scarcely  dry,  when  he 
was  called  up  on  the  long-distance  telephone  by 
Senator  Quay,  who  was  then  in  Washington. 

"You  have  a  bill  relating  to  so  and  so  in  your 
hands?"  queried  Quay 

"I  have,"  said  the  Governor. 

"Well,"  said  Quay,  "I  wish  you  would  kill  that 
bill;  it  hurts  a  lot  of  our  friends,  and  it  will  be  a 
mistake  should  it  become  a  law." 

"Sorry,"  said  the  Governor,  "but  I  have  just 
approved  it." 

And  it  stayed  approved,  and  is  now  a  law. 

A  story   illustrating  the  humor  of  the  Governor 

is  told  by  the  correspondent.       At  a  dinner  given  in 

Harrisburg  just  after  the  close  of  an  unusually  long 

session  of    the  Legislature,   Governor  Pennypacker, 

together   with   many    members   of   the   Legislature, 

was  among  the  guests. 

Everybody  was  tired  and  disposed  to  relax.  There 
was  fun  on  every  side,  and  each  man  was  expected 

THE  POST  DISCOVERY 
A  Revelation  in  Human  Food 


On    Approval,   Freight    Paid 


Per 

H,  ■i-tion 


$1.00 


without 
Door 


$1.75 


Door 


Previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  Post  pro- 
cess of  changing  the  starchy  part  of  Wheat 
and  Barley  into  a  form  of  sugar,  many  peo- 
ple suffered  from  what  is  known  as  starch 
indigestion. 

That  was  shown  by  gas  and  all  sorts  of 
stomach  and  bowel  trouble,  (sometimes  end- 
ing in  appendicitis)  brought  on  by  the  un- 
digested starch  in  wheat,  oats,  white  bread, 
cake,  puddings,  etc.,  etc. 

Nature  ultimately  punishes  anyone  who 
continually  takes  some  medicine  or  drug  to 
smooth  over  or  nullify  bad  conditions  of  the 
body.  The  only  safe,  way  to  cure  such  is  to 
correct  or  remove  the  cause.  Therefore  it 
was  plain  to  Mr.  Post,  in  working  out  his 
discovery,  that  people  who  show  some  weak- 
ness in  digesting  the  starchy  part  of  food, 
(which  is  much  the  largest  part  of  all  we 
eat)  must  be  helped  by  having  the  starch  di- 
gested or  transformed  before  being  eaten. 
And  of  course  the  safest  and  truest  way  to 
do  this  would  be  to  imitate  nature  and  avoid 
all  chemicals  or  outside  and  unnatural 
things.  The  body  digests  the  starchy  food 
by  the  following  process  :  first  the  moisture 
or  juices  of  the  mouth  and  stomach,  then 
warmth  or  mild  heat,  which  grows  or  de- 
velops diastase  from  the  grain.  Time  is  also 
an  important  element  and  when  all  work 
together  and  the  human  organs  operate 
properly  the  starch  is  slowly  turned  into  a 
form  of  sugar,  as  it  must  be  before  the  blood 
will  absorb  it  and  carry  the  needed  energy 
to  different  parts  of  the  body.  Of  course  if 
the  body  fails  to  do  its  work  perfectly  trouble 
sets  in. 

So  in  the  making  of  the  famous  food — 
Grape-Nuts — moisture,  warmth  and  time  are 
the  only  things  used  to  turn  starch  into 
sugar,  thus  imitating  nature  and  keeping 
the  human  food  in  original  purity,  free  from 
outside  things  and  just  as  Mother  Nature 
intends  it  shall  be  kept  for  advantageous 
use  by  her  children.  The  food  is  fully 
cooked  at  the  factories,  and  is  crisp  and  de- 
licious with  a  little  thick  cream  poured  over. 

It  can  be  softened  for  people  with  weak 
teeth,  but  is  most  valuable  to  others  when 
it  must  be  energetically  chewed,  thus  bring- 
ing down  the  saliva  from  the  gums  to  go  to 
the  stomach  and  help  digest  the  entire  meal, 
besides  the  use  of  the  teeth  strengthens  and 
preserves  them.  Nature  blesses  the  parts  of 
the  body  that  are  used  and  not  abused. 
Grape-Nuts  food  brings  peace,  health  and 
comfort  when  people  are  in  despair  from 
any  one  of  the  ails  resulting  from  undigested 
food. 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  WeJl- 
ville,"  found  in  pkgs. 
"  There's  a  reason." 
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strom  Sectional  Bookcase  you  are  not  helping  i<>  test  ■■  doubtful  experi- 
ment, but  are  getting  an  article  which  time  and  experience  bars  proven  >t 
wonderful  success,  our  sectional  bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  of  un- 
divided Httentlon  to  this  one  line  <>c  manufacture.  Every  book  section  ha 
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PSYCHIC     TREATMENT     OF     NERV- 
OUS DISEASES,  by  Dr.  1 Du  Bols,  1  ul 

vcrsityof  Berne;  translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe, 
M.D.,  and  William  a.  White,  M.D. 
"I  know  of  no  single  book  bo  well  adapted  for  the 
physician  who  would  neck  to  know  the  practical 
applications  and  methods  of  psychology  ae  thai  oi 
D11  Bois."— Prof.  /•;.  Bladen,  of  Zurich,  in  the  Munchner 
Medizinische  Wocliensclirift. 

8vo.  cloth,  471  pages,  S3.00  net ;  by  mall  $3.15.    FUNK 
&  WAGNALi.S  COMPANY,  New  York. 


All  Classes  of  Writers  will  find 

Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for   the  Printer 

a  Valuable  Aid  in  Successfully  Placing  their  Work. 

"  Will  be  found  very  useful  to  any  one  who  has  to  do 
with  the  placing  of  anything  in  a  printer's  hands.  Ad- 
vertisers will  find  it  especially  helpful."— Business 
Man's  Magazine. 

12mo,  cloth,  148  pages.  Price  75  cents  net. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  and  London 


The   Encyclopaedia   Problem   Solved 

HERETOFORE  the  Encyclopaedia  problem  has  offered  the  two  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  When  the  encyclopaedia  was  right  the  price  was  wrong, 
because  it  was  too  high.  When  the  price  was  right  and  reasonable  the 
encyclopaedia  was  wrong  In  other  words,  before  the  publication  of  Nelson's 
Encyclopaedia  it  was  impossible  to  secure   a  standard  encyclopaedia  for 

anything  less  than  a  price  that  made  it  almost 
prohibitive.  Up  to  this  time  a  moderate  price 
has  meant  a  cheap  reprint  or  revision  of  old  and 
out  of  date  publications. 

Nelson's . 

«<— '  Encyclopaedia 

FRANK  MOORE  COLBY,  M.A.,  New  York  1  Edltors- 

GE0R0E  SANDEMAN,  M.A.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland  J  in-Chief 

With  over  600  Contributors,  each  a  specialist  and  an  authority  in  his  field 

The  most  modern  and  most  comprehensive  of  alJ  works 
of  reference,  and  the  first  high-class  standard  Encyclopaedia 
offered  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  It  con- 
tains the  last  word  on  each  and  every  subject  of  living 
interest.  Many  of  the  articles  record  events  of  the  latter 
part  of  1905,  and  even  the  early  part  of  1906.  The  illustra- 
tions and  maps  are  brand  new,  having  been  made  for  this 
work  exclusively.  Every  article  was  especially  written  for 
this  work  by  the  recognized  authorities  on  the  subject  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  acknowledged  encyclopaedia 
authorities  of  the  world. 

The  price  of  Nelson's  Encyclopaedia  Is  $3.50  per  volume— $42.00  for  the  entire 
set  of  12  volumes  in  cloth.  Compared  with  others,  it  is  worth  double  this  price, 
but  the  wonderful  developments  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  books  and  our 
method  of  selling  direct  to  the  reader  enable  us  to  offer  this  great  work  at  this 
Hi  extremely  low  figure.  We  eliminate  all  come-between  expense  by  selling  direct 
to  you,  and  you  get  the  benefit  of  the  saving.    In  addition  to  this,  we  offer 

0  Saving  of  $8.40  If  You  Subscribe  at  Once! 

This  special  offer  is  made  to  advance  subscribers  only— those  who  order 
the  entire  set  at  once,  to  be  delivered  one  volume  per  month  as  issued.  L   D 

On  this  plan  the  price  is  only  $2.80  per  volume  instead   of  |$3.50       /        (,-a-e,' 
—only  $33.60  for  the  entire  set  Instead  of  $42.00.     Uy  This  offer 
Is  for  a  limited  time  only  and   we  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw 
it  at  any  time.     If  you  act  promptly  you  can  secure  for  yourself       ..-''        Thomas 
the  newest  and  best  encyclopaedia  at  [the  lowest  price  at  which        •'  Nolcnn  H  Sons 
a  first-class  work  has  ever  been  offered.  neison  <*  aoiis, 

First  Volume  Sent  Free  for  Examination  3 J  E-  '8th  St., 

,  j  New  York. 

Fill  out  and  send  us  this   coupon  and  we  will  send 
Size  of  each  Volume        the  first  volume,  carriage  prepaid,   for  five  days'  ex-       ,,'         ***<?  **'«*  me  <he  first  v"taf 
7xlOinches            amination.      This  places  you  under  no  obligations        /      of  Nelaon  a  Encyclopedia  for  the  pnr- 
to  buy,  or  anything  else,  but  to  give  it  a  fair  and  careful  examination        /     DO?e  °f  examination  and  comparison.     If 
and  to  return   the  volume  if    for  any  reason  you  decide  not  to        /     *t the  end  of  five  days  I  der.de  not  tosub- 
keep  it.       Remember,   we  send  you  a  complete   book-not  a        /     s'r,be  filr  <he  work'  !  Wl '  re,urn,  ,he  v"'"'ne 
few  sample  pages.                                                                                /  t  t0,  you  at  y""r  expenT     u  ,s  ;'"'''''•*•""<  ,h!lt 
In  no  other  way  can  we  show  you  its  broad  scope,  its       /     thla  Joe9  not  P'ace  me  under  any  ot>ue»t.on  "<  "» 
liberal    treatment  of  all  subjects,  its  illustrations,  its       ..-''      nature- 
typographical  arrangement,  its  fine  art  binding,  or  its        . 
worth  to    you  as  a  gazetteer,  a  history,  an  atlas        .."         ime' 
and  a  biographical  dictionary.  ,.-'     Occupation 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS        /street 

37  East  18th  Street,        New  York  /  tow. st.w 
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A  South  Bend  Watch  Frozen  in 
Solid  Ice  Keeps  Perfect  Time 


Your  jeweler  has  a  costly  chronometer  which  he  ex- 
pects to  keep  absolutely  perfect  time. 

He  places  this  chronometer  under  glass,  in  a  perfectly 

h  irizontal  position  and  at  an  - 

even  temperature.  He  dis-  ' 
turhs  it  just  as  little  as  pos- 
sible  because  he  knows, 
probably  from  experience, 
that  it  would  be  easily 
affected  by  change  of  condi- 
tions, and  such  a  chrono- 
meter, carefully  guarded 
and  cared  for,  WILL  keep 
time  to  the  minutest  fraction 
of  a  second,  but  it  must  be 
so  guarded  to  do  it. 

Every  adjusted  South 
Bend  Watch  must,  before 
it  is  sent  out  to  your  jew- 
eler, keep  perfect  time  sec- 
ond for  second  with  one  of 
these  master  timepieces — 
BUT— it  must  keep  this 
chronometer  time  under  the 
conditions  of  every-day  life. 
Indeed,  it  must  stand,  be- 
fore leaving  the  factorv, 
without  failure  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  tests  that  are 
twice  as  wearing  as  any 
watch  ever  received  in  or- 
dinary use. 

It  is  baked  in  an  oven  heated  to  ioo  degrees    Fahren- 


I  heit  and  kept  for  hours  in  a  refrigerator  at  freezing  point 
and  must  not  vary  even  a  second. 

You  might  freeze  it  in  a  block  of  ice  without  affecting 
its  timekeeping  qualities  in 
-_  the  slightest  degree. 

~"-~-___^       Of    course    such   care  is 
i   expensive  for  us.  It  requires 
the   most   costly  workman- 
ship. 

It  pays  because  we  know 
that  our  watches  will  be  ac- 
/(  ~^y  I    curate  to  the  second  at  all 

"aE  times. 

Even'  South  Bend  Watch 
Ji^*,  ■>     must  also  keep  perfect  time 

in  every  position  and  not  be 
affected  by  the  jars  and  jolts 
of  railway  trains,  horseback 
riding,  automobiling,  etc. 
We  guarantee  them  to  be 
perfect  timekeepers. 

South  Bend  Watches  are 
sold  only  by  reliable  jew- 
elers. You  can  get  them 
nowhere  else.  If  your  jew- 
eler does  not  sell  them  send 
us  his  name  and  we  will 
mail  you  an  interesting, 
book  "  How  Good  Watches 
are  Made  "  and  also  a  little 
device  illustratirg  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  watches 
adjust  themselves  to  every  temperature. 


j 


SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  CO.,  Dept.  20,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
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The  Lens  of  the  Camera 

is  the  most  important  feature.  This  year  Kodaks,  Premos, 
Hawkeyes,  Centuries  and  other  cameras  can  be  had  fitted  with 
the  Tessar  Lens,  a  lens  that  will  make  all  kinds  of  pictures  under 
all  kinds  of  conditions.  This  lens  requires  only  about  half  the 
light  required  by  lenses  usually  furnished  on  cameras.  It  is  there- 
fore possible  to  use  it  for  home  portraiture,  photographing  the 
babies,  as  well  as  the  most  rapid  outdoor  pictures,  with  equally 
good  results.  No  other  lens  has  so  wide  a  range  of  usefulness 
and  is  at  the  same  time  so  compact  and  perfect  optically. 
Specify  Tessar  when  ordering  your  camera. 

Send  for  Booklet  "Aids  to  Artistic  Aims." 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WASHINGTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Do  you  own  a 
Camera  ? 

Our  FREE  BOOK  tells  how 
we  can  quickly  teach  you  at 
home,  to  make  artistic  pictures, 
saving  all  waste  of  film,  plates 
and  material. 

In  our  photographic  home  training 
there  is  little  study.  Pictures  are 
produced  as  a  result  of  the  first  lessons, 
while  the  instruction  and  personal 
criticisms  become  so  vitally  interesting 
that  you  learn  while  you  plau. 

If  you  have  no  camera, 
we  can  supply  the  best 
and  save  you  the  dealers 
profit.  Our  Photo  Supply 
Catalogue — 250  pages — 
mailed  on  receipt  of  10c. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

.1.  li.  BOHRISVKB,  Prv-idont, 

248  "Washington  Avenue,        Scranton,  Pa. 


You  Can  Earn  From 
*3,000*°*10,000ay«r 

iniheReal  Estate  Business 


You  cando  this  without  capital  and  without  inter- 
fering with  your  present  occupation.  Our  co-opt1  rat  Lye 
methods  insure  larger  ami  steadier  profits  than  ever 
before.  We  will  teach  you  the  Heal  Estate.  General 
Brokerage  and  Insurance  Business  by  mail,  appoint 
you  special  representative  of  the  largest  international 
brokerage  company,  send  you  lists  of  choice  salable 
real  estate   ami  investments  ami  co-operate  with  and 

help  >ihi  make  a  large  steady  income. 

Every  business  man  slioultl  ha\c  our  Commercial 
law    course  which   is  given    free    to  every    real   estate 

student.    Our  FREE  HOOK   Is  valuable  find  interest- 
ing and  tells  how  //.<»  run  Succeed,      Ailclress 

H.  W.  Cross,  President,  THE  CROSS  COMPANY, 
389  Reaper  Block,  CHICAGO. 


I     On 

Li 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

Our  3  hooks  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  *>  ots.  stamps 

R.S.&A.  B.LACEY, Washington, D.C.       Estab.  1869 


to  sing  a  song,  tell  a  story,  or  make  a  speech.  One 
of  the  bills  passed  that  session  related  to  a  severe 
espionage  of  idiots  and  the  feeble-minded,  which 
had  been  vetoed  by  the  Governor  in  one  of  his  char- 
acteristic messages.  When  he  was  called  upon  for 
a  speech,  the  gay  wits  of  the  party  began  to  "guy" 
and  "jolly"  him  after  the  manner  of  the  Clover  and 
the  Gridiron  clubs.  He  was  interrupted  several 
times,  but  he  did  not  lose  his  temper.  In  the  midst 
of  the  banter  he  held  up  a  finger,  and  in  that  peculiar, 
high-keyed  voice,  that  once  heard  is  never  forgotten, 
he  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  believe  I  saved  all  of  your 
lives  when  I  vetoed  that  bill."  The  laugh  that 
followed  spread  all  over  Dauphin  County. 


Michael  Davitt.— By  the  death  of  Michael  Davitt, 
on  May  30,  Ireland  lost  a  man  whom  the  New  York 
Times  characterizes  as  being,  in  his  day,  ' '  the  strong- 
est man   in   Irish   affairs  and   the  most  conspicuous 


MICHAEL   DAVITT. 

figure  in  the  fight  for  Home  Rule."  He  was 
born  in  1846,  the  son  of  a  poor  Irish  tenant 
farmer,  who  was  evicted  the  following  year  for  non- 
payment of  rent.  With  but  little  to  encourage  him 
in  his  start  in  life,  he  rose  rapidly  to  his  commanding 
position  in  Irish  politics.  He  worked  successively, 
as  a  newsboy,  printers'  devil,  newspaper  reporter, 
and  letter  carrier.  During  the  continuance  of  this 
last  position  he  studied  nights  and  in  1865  joined 
the  Fenian  Brotherhood.  At  this  time  his  partici- 
pation in  politics  began.  The  New  York  Tribune 
completes  the  story  of  his  career  in  these  words: 

He  was  tried  in  London  in  1870  for  treason  felony 
and  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  penal  servitude.  He 
was  released  in  1877  on  "ticket  of  leave." 

In  1879  he  helped  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  to  organ- 
ize the  Land  League.  The  same  year  he  was  arrested 
again  on  a  charge  of  making  a  seditious  speech,  but 
prosecution  was  abandoned. 

In  1880  he  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  in 
the  interest  of  the  Land  League,  organizing  branch 
bodies  in  every  big  city.  He  was  arrested  again 
nn  his  return  to  England  in  1881,  and  sent  back  to 
penal  servitude.  He  was  released  on  May  6,  1882, 
rearrested  the  following  year,  and  sentenced  to 
three  months'  imprisonment. 

He  was  first  elected  to  Parliament  while  he  was 
in  the  Portland  convict  prison  in  1882,  but  was  dis- 
qualified by  a  special  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  non-expiry  of  the  treason-felony  sentence. 
He  was  defeated  for  member  from  Waterford  City 
in  1 89 1,  and  was  sent  from  North  Meath  in  1892. 
On  petition  he  was  removed,  and  the  same  year  he 
was  returned  unopposed  from  North  East  Cork. 

He  resigned  in  1893  owing  to  the  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings arising  out  of  the  North  Meath  election 
petition;  in   1895  he  was  returned  unopposed  from 
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East  Kerry  and  South  Mayo,  while  making  a  tour 
■of  Australia.  He  resigned  in  1H99  as  a  protest 
against  the  Boer  War. 

After  that  he  traveled  extensively  in  this  country 
and  Northern  Europe.  In  1880  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Yore,  of  St.  Joseph.  Mich.,  by  whom  he  had 
throe  sons  and  one  daughter.  Mr.  Davitt  was  a 
writer  as  well  as  a  speaker.  His  latest  book  was  a 
history  of  the  Boer  War. 


Weston   "the  Walklat." — When  a  young  mat 

•of  twenty-five,  Mr.  Edward  Payson  Weston  created 
a  little  stir  in  the  sporting  world,  and  even  among 
the  general  class  of  newspaper  readers,  by  a  record- 
breaking  walk  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  A 
few  days  ago  he  went  over  practically  the  same 
course,  and  while  forty-three  years  older  than  at  the 
time  of  his  first  walk,  covered  the  distance  in  a  half 
hour  less  than  he  previously  required.  Such  a 
remarkable  feat  as  walking  a  hundred  miles  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  would  give  even  a  young 
athlete  temporary  celebrity.  The  press,  however, 
have  seen  in  the  success  of  Mr.  Weston,  at  the  age 
■of  sixty-eight,  what  the  New  York  Tribune  calls  "a 
unique  and  amazing  performance,  fraught  with 
beneficent  suggestion."      The  Tribune  continues: 

For  since  "Weston  the  Walkist" — as  he  was  called 
in  the  6o's — first  set  the  pace  and  the  fashion  of 
pedestrianism,  how  many  would-be  rivals  of  his 
have  appeared  and  disappeared!  In  the  late  70's 
and  early  8o's  there  was  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean 
a  regular  epidemic  of  "go-as-you-please"  six-day 
matches,  until  the  sport-loving  public  was  surfeited 
with  them.  Indeed,  they  degenerated  into  brutal 
and  revolting — and  sometimes,  it  was  suspected, 
■dishonest — affairs  of  the  most  sordid  character,  and 
;it  was  a  relief  to  the  public  and  to  sportsmanship 
\when    they    were    discontinued.     Mr.    Weston    took 

KNIFED 
Coffee  Knifed  an  Old  Soldier 


An  old  soldier,  released  from  coffee  at  72, 
recovered  his  health  and  tells  about  it  as 
follows  : 

"I  stuck  to  coffee  ifor  years  although  it 
knifed  me  again  and  again. 

"About  eight  years  ago  (as  a  result  of 
coffee  drinking  which  congested  my  liver)  I 
was  taken  with  .a  very  severe  attack  of 
malarial  fever. 

"I  would  apparently  recover  and  start 
about  my  usual  work  only  to  suffer  a  relapse. 
After  this  had  been  repeated  several  times 
during  <  'to  year  I  was  again  taken  violently 

"  Tht  Doctorsaid  he  bad  carefully  studied 
my  case  and  it  was  either  '  quit  coffee  or  die,' 
advising  me  to  take  Postum  in  its  place.  I 
had  always  thought  coffee  one  of  my  dearest 
friends,  and  especially  when  sick,  and  I  was 
very  much  taken  back  by  the  Doctor's  de- 
cision, for  I  hadn't  suspected  the  coffee  I 
drank  could  possibly  cause  my  troubles. 

"I  thought  it  over  for  a  few  minutes  and 
finally  told  the  Doctor  I  would  make  the 
change.  Postum  was  procured  for  me  the 
same  day  and  made  according  to  directions; 
well,  I  liked  it  and  stuck  to  it,  and  since  then 
I  have  been  a  new  man.  The  change  in 
health  began  in  a  few  days  and  surprised 
me,  and  now,  although  I  am  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  I  do  lots  of  hard  work  and  for 
the  past  month  have  been  teaming,  driving 
sixteen  miles  a  day  besides  loading  and  un- 
loading the  wagon.  That's  what  Postum 
in  the  place  of  coffee  has  done  for  me.  I 
now  like  the  Postum  as  well  as  I  did  coffee. 

"I  have  known  people  who  did  not  care 
for  Postum  at  first,  but  after  having  learned 
to  make  it  properly  according  to  directions 
they  have  come  to  like  it  as  well  as  coffee. 
I  never  miss  a  chance  to  praise  it."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Look  for  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


COST  SAVING  IN  DELIVERY 


Model   43,    Closed  Delivery,  Capacity   1,200   lbs.  $1850. 

The  complete  success  of  the  pleasure  carriages  and  delivery  wagons 
manufactured  at  the  Waverley  Branch  of  the  Pope  Motor  Car  Company,  and 
the  wide  experience  of  this  factory  in  the  production  of  electrically  propelled 
motor  cars,  is  an  ample  guarantee  of  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  Pope- 
Waverley  Trucks. 

Why  not  investigate  the  promptness,  cost-saving  and  advertising  value 
of  substituting  Pope- Waverley  Trucks  for  your  present  more  expensive, 
troublesome  and  cumbersome  horse-drawn  equipment  ? 

Tell  us  the  number  of  horse-drawn  trucks  you  employ ;  the  character 
of  your  business ;  approximate  number  of  pounds  your  present  vehicles  carry  ; 
average  mileage,  and  we  will  send  you  illustrations,  specifications  and  prices 
of  delivery  wagons  or  trucks  to  meet  your  requirements,  with  cost  of  equip- 
ment and  probable  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance. 

Be  sure  the   name  "Pope"  is  on  your  a.utomobile 

Pope  Motor  Car  Co. 

Desk  U.WaverleyDept.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 

BOSTON,  MASS..  223  Columbus  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.    1733  Broadway. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  819  14th  St..  N.  W. 


A  LITTLE  TREASURE  FOR  EVERY  HOUSEWIFE 

How  best  to  clean  every- 
thing in  and  about  the 
house.     Hundreds  of 
useful  receipts.   12mo, 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  NEW  YORK.     cloth,75cts. 


The  Expert  Gleaner 


THE  PASSIONATE  HEARTS.    Ten  genuine  Irish 

(Ethna 
Funk    & 


love  stories,   by  Anna   Macmanus_  (Ethna  Carberry). 

Wagnalls 


i2mo,     cloth,     127    pages.      75c 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


PAIN'S  FIREWORKS 


Mixed  $5.00,  $7.00  to  $300.00  net 
Aerial  $45.00  to  $360.00  net 
Children's  $1.00  and  $2.00  net 


Special  Assortment 
for  1906 

Send  for  full  Catalogue   "A 

Telephone  4819  Cortlandt.  12    PARK    PLACE,    NEW    YORK 
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Model  M  Touring  Car,  S950,  f  .o.  b.  Detroit, 
(Lamps  not  included) 

Motor  Value 


The  Cadillac  is  undeniably  the 
greatest  automobile  value  ever 
offered — not  alone  in  fairness  of 
price,  but  in  the  satisfaction  and 
everlasting  service  received  for 
that  price.  In  fact,  there  are  few 
establishments,  if  any,  sufficiently 
well  equipped  to  produce 
cars  the  equal  of 
the 


I 

fd 


at  an   gj 

actual  factory  cost 
of  less  than  our  selling  price. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  many 
benefits  a  Cadillac  purchaser  f& 
derives  from  the  wonderful 
combination  of  equipment,  skill 
and  experience  that  backs  up 
every  car  we  build. 

The  Cadillac  couldn't  be  bet- 
ter if  you  paid  just  twice  the 
price.  Your  dealer  will  tell 
you  why.  His  address — also 
our  finely  illustrated  Booklet 
AD — will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Model  K,  10  h.  p.  Runabout,  $750 
Model  M,  Light  Touring  Car,  $950 
Model  H,  30  h.  p.  Touring  Car,  $2,500 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  Asso.  Licensed  Auto  Jlfrs. 

THE    CHILDREN'S    HEALTH 

You    can    build     up    their 
shoulders,  lungs,  back,  lejrs, 
and  aims  with  the   "IRISH 
MAIL". 

sane,  healthy  fun  they 
don't  tire  of. 

The  Geared  Car. 
Made  of  steel  and  hic- 
kory. P.uilt  low;  can't 
upset  nor  wear  out. 

HIIX-STtMiAKIl  MK<i  CO. 
0*2  Irish  Mail  Avenue, 

Vinli   I  son.    linli:iii.i 


Is  nil   in    the 
m  utter     of 
right  dc- 
iment. 


WHEEL  CHAIRS 

WE  MAKE  OVER  70  STYLES 


Catalogue  "  B  "illustrates— describes— (freei. 

SARGENT   CO..  W   Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


part  in  few  of  them.  They  were  not  to  his  liking. 
But  it  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  very'  height 
of  the  craze,  when  the  most  bewildering  "records" 
were  being  made  by  the  young  champions  of  those 
days,  and  when  he  was  forgotten,  or  was  thought 
of  only  as  a  "  back  number,"  he  entered  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  contests,  and,  tho  the  public  scoffed 
at  the  idea  of  the  "  old  man's"  trying  to  keep  pace 
with  the  others,  he  surpassed  all  competitors  with 
almost  laughable  ease. 

Now  that  he,  at  sixty-eight,  has  just  beaten  his 
own  record  at  twenty-five,  what  has  become  of  those 
other  famous  champions  of  the  pedestrian  ring? 
And  if  any  of  them  are  still  living,  who  of  them  would 
now  essay  to  beat  their  records  of  only  twenty-five 
years  back?  In  this  contrast  between  Mr.  Weston 
and  his  one-time  competitors — or  most  of  them — 
there  is  a  salutary  lesson.  There  is  a  radical  differ- 
ence between  sober  living  and  unsober  living.  There 
is  a  difference  between  straight  heel-and-toe  walking 
in  the  open  air,  across  country,  for  the  sake  of  the 
sport  and  the  exercise,  and  "go-as-you-please" 
scrambling  around  a  tanbark  ring  in  a  vitiated 
atmosphere  for  the  sake  of  a  share  in  the  gate  money. 
In  Mr.  Weston's  pedestrian  career  there  has  been 
much  of  instruction,  of  inspiration,  and  of  value  to 
the  world,  and  it  is  because  of  such  a  character  that 
it  has  been  so  long  maintained  and  is,  now  in  a  second 
generation,  regarded  with  so  much  interest  and 
admiration. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  recalls  another  "little  jaunt" 
which  Mr.  Weston  undertook  nearly  forty  years  ago: 

There  was  great  excitement  in  Chicago  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  1867.  Mr."  Edward  Payson  Weston  had 
arrived  from  Portland,  Maine.  He  had  made  the 
journey  on  foot,  1,237^  miles,  within  his  time  limit 
of  twenty-six  secular  days,  and  during  the  little 
jaunt  the  country  had  been  stirred  with  accounts 
of  his  progress.  Now  came  the  climax.  The  whole 
city  and  the  suburb  of  Hyde  Park  were  in  a  ferment. 
A  body  of  police  acted  as  escort  to  the  hero.  The  streets 
were  thronged.  There  was  a  blockade  about  the 
Sherman  House,  and  great  applause  when  he  ap- 
peared on  the  balcony  of  the  hotel.  Later  he  spoke 
at  Crosby's  Opera  House  and  made  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  memories  of  the  natives  who  heard 
him  pronounce  Chicago  after  the  Maine  or  some 
other  outlandish  fashion. 


MORE  OR   LESS   PUNGENT. 

Not  There. — "Judge,"  said  Mrs.  Starvem  to  the 
magistrate  who  had  recently  come  to  board  with  her, 
"I'm  particularly  anxious  to  have  you  try  this 
chicken  soup." 

"  I  have  triedit,"  replied  the  magistrate,  "  and  my 
decision  is  that  the  chicken  has  proved  an  alibi." — 
Philadelphia  Press. 


An  Example. — "  Papa,  what  is  satire?" 
"Well,  for  example,  when  your  mother  asks  me 
how  much  I've  won  at  prayer-meeting." — Life. 


His  Mistake. — She  (reading  the  fashion  items) — 
' '  Small  checks  will  be  in  favor  for  new  spring  silk 
suits." 

He  (with  fervor) — "Thank  goodness!" — Balti- 
more American. 


English  as  She  Is  Spelt. — "I  am  not  a  spelling 
reformer,"  said  Senator  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin, 
'  but  a  friend  of  mine  named  Turner  nearly  made  one 
of  me  once. 

' '  Turner  and  I  were  traveling  together.  We  came 
to  a  certain  hotel,  and  there,  to  my  amazement,  the 
man  registered: 

'"H.  C.  Phtholognyrrh.' 

"'What  is  the  matter  with  you?'  I  exclaimed. 
'Why  do  you  adopt  that  remarkable  alias?  Have 
you  committed  some  crime? ' 

"'No,  indeed,'  said  Turner. 

"'Then  why  don't  you  register  your  own  name?' 
said  I. 

"  'That  is  my  own  name,'  he  answered.  'Phtholo- 
gnyrrh— Turner.     That's  my  name.' 


BETTER  THAN  GAS 

SAYS  THIS  NEW  YORKER 

••I  have  used  The  Angle  Lamp  far  beyond  the  time  set 
for  trial  and  find  that  one  cannot  be  too  enthusiastic  over 
it,'*  writes  Mr.  Granville  Barnum,  of  Cold  Springs,  N.  J. 
"It  certainly  gives  the  brightest  and  at  the  same  time  the 
softest  illumination  one  could  desire." 

"We  lived  in  New  York  City  for  some  years  and  used  all 
thelatestand  most  approved  appliances,  devices.etc.  in  con- 
nection with  gas  orelectricity  and  yet  I  mustsincerely  urge 
the  superiority  of  this  simple  yet  wonderful  method  of  ll. 
lumination.    One  can  hardly  say  too  much  in  its  praise.'1 

THE    ANGLE  LAMP 

is  entirely  different  from  all  other  lamps.  It  makes  common 
kerosene  the  best,  the  cheapeUand  most  satisfactory  of  all 
lighting  methods.  Safer  and  more  reliable  than  gasoline  or 
acetylene,  yet  as  convenient  to  operate  as  gas  orelectricity. 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas. 
May  be  turned  high  or  low  without  odor.  No  smoke,  no 
danger.  Filled  while  lighted  and  without  moving.  Re- 
quires filling  but  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  floods  a  room 
with  its  beautiful,  soft,  mellow  light  that  has  no  equal. 
Write/or  our  catalog  "W  and  our  proposition  for  a 

30  DAYS  FRCE  TRIAL  W- 

Write  for  our  catalog**  47"  listing  32  varieties  of  The 
Angle  Lamp  from  $1.80  up,  now — before  you  turn  this 
leaf— for  it  gives  you  the  benefit  of  our  ten  years'  ex- 
perience with  all  lighting  methods. 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO. ,  78-80  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


The    con  ents 
ment   which  only    comes 
from  a   delightful  smoke   will 
be  yours  if  you  use 

EDGEWORTH 

A  HIGH  GRADE  PLUG  SLICE 

WILL    JOT    KITE    THE    TOHBOK 

Satisfaction    ciiarnnteed   to  the  extent1 

of  money   refunded  to  any 

dissatisfied    customer. 

At  dealers  in    high-grade   goods  in   every 

section  of  this  country.     If  your  dealer  does 

not  furnish  you,  we  will  send  it  direct  from 

our  factory,    post-paid,  at   the  following 

regular  prices :  4  oz.,  25c.;  8  Oz  ,   50c  ; 

1  lb.,  $1.00.     Address 

LARUS   &   BROTHER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

S.  itst  St.,  Richmond 
Yn. 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line— always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata- 
logue sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."    Address 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  104  riiiimners  St.,  Sew  York 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


Pan-Tog 


DRESSING  CHAIR 


of  all. 


which  presses  and  creases  your  trousers  whil. 
you  sleep.    Provides  an  improved  hanger  for 
coat  and  vest,  a  handy  place  for  slippers  or] 
shoes.    This  chair  will  POSITIVELY  prevent! 
baggy  knees  by  600  lbs.  pressor,  m- 
Stantly  applied.     Your  clothing  will 
appear  as  E11E8H  EVERY  MOUSING 
as  if  just  from  the  tailor's.    Saves  its 
cost  in  6  months   and  will    last   a 
lifetime.     Indispensable  in   a  gentle- 
roan's  nprirtinent.     Price  within  reach 
Write   to-day    l"r    illustrated    descriptive    folder 


and    pric*. 


CENTRA!.    MANTEL   CO.,   1816    Olive   St.,    ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 
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Can  you 
be  com- 
fortable 
without 
the  GOR- 
DON   ad- 
vantages ! 
They     are 
m  a  d  a     i  " 
four  lengths 

—  33,    83,     37 
and   40    inch. 
Will  fit  every- 
body.   T  h  o  y 
slide     freely    in 
the   back   equal- 
izing  the  strain, 
without    friction, 
bulk   or  unsightli 
ness.  The  slide  buc- 
kle and  cast-off  are 
the  "fixed  iu  asec- 
ouii"    kind*     It* 
your   dealer 
won't    supply 
you  write  us 
on  your  busi- 
ness station- 
ary autl   we 
will  send  you 
a  pair  on  approval 
and  you  can  remit  In 
the  coin  card  which 
is  enclosed. 

GORDON 
Department  41 


He  pre- 
fers you 
to  take 
yom    60c. 
Into    your 
dealer     for 
GORDON 
Suspenders 
ns  any  dealer 
sin  iii  id  be  glad 
to  put    In    the 
GORDON    to 
meet     the    large 
demand.    If  your 
dealer    hasn't 
them  he  can  order 
them  from  any  job- 
ber.    You   do  not 
want    the    "just    as 
good" suspender.  You 
want  the  GORDON. 
It's  the  GORDON 
or  no  suspenders 
today  for  you. 
Get   a  p  a  i  r 
BOmew  here . 

GORDON 
Suspenders 
are  made  by 
the    Suspender 
Brains  of  this 
country. 
MANUFACTURING  CO, 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


THE      MICROBES 


DELIGHT" 

is   a  'wooden 
bed! 

They  breed  in 
all  the  inaccessible 
corners  and  joints, 
and  create  a  condi- 
tion of  uneleanli- 
ness  you  would  not 
tolerate  if  youwould 
stop  to  think  about 
it.  There  are  no 
crevices  nor  joints 
in  "Sanitaire"  beds 
germs  haven't  a 
chance  in 


is  urge  their  use.  v_      ^n  p--.  n  fl"  ^1  fl  n~»<^Si 

design  and  beauti- V^)<oJ  |_fQ  J  1  j,(£j  U  LTVS 


IIemwi  BsibuC 


3g)  &9  1R8  ftSS 


.All  physicians 

Most  artistic  in  d 

fully  finished  in  scores  of  styles- 

"Snowy-white."  "  Sanitaire  Gold"     ""™"  >=«"— vjJmvj 

and  other  exclusive  finishes  that  have  made  these  beds  famous. 

_.__  To  those  who  write  we  will  send  a  sample  of  "Snowy-white"  or 

Ffltt  "Sanitaire  Gold"  finished  tubing,  one  of  the  handsome  finishes 

put  on  "-Rnitaire  Beds  and  our  book,    "How  to  sleep  well."    Address 

JMurfoii  lion  &  Brass  Bed  Co.,  900  Sanitaire  Ave.,  Marion,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 


INCOME  OF 

Q    PER  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  S 100  v 
— |  OR  MORE ,  WITHDRAWABLE    / 
'      AFTER  ONE  YEAR.        //. 


SECURED 


by  first  mortgage  on  New 
York  City  Improved  rea  I 
estate,  ana  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  ail  mortgages  m  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


KN  CKERBOCKER  mm 

AMD     LOA1N1       LUlYlrAIMI 


(Established  1883) 
38  Park  Row  New  York  City 


"'Well,'  1  said.  '[  can't  sec  how  you  make  "Tur- 
ner" out  of  "Phtholognyrrh."  What  is  your  object, 
anyway,  in  using  such  a  peculiar  spelling?' 

"'Oli,'  said  my  friend,   'when  I  used  i 
plain    "Turner,"    I    attracted    no   attention.       Now, 
tho,    my   name   excites    a. great    deal   of    wondi 

comment.      People  study  it.     They  ask   One  ■ thei 

what  my  nationality  can  be.  Even  BOW,  you  will 
not  ire,  there  is  a  little  crowd  buzzing o\  erthe  register. 
"Phtholognyrrh"  is  good  English  spelling  for  "Tur- 
ner," too,  In  the  "phth"  there  is  the  sound  of  "t" 
as  in  "phthisis."  In  the  "olo"  there  is  the  sound  of 
"ur"  as  in  "colonel."  The  "gn"  is  "n"  as  in 
"gnat."  Finally,  in  the  "yrrh"  there  is  the  sound 
of  "er"  as  in  "myrrh."  There  you  have  it.  Phth- 
olognyrrh— Turner.'" — Woman's  Home  Magazine. 


TO  PROVE  that  Daus'  "Tip-top 

i8  the  best  and  simplest  device  fo 

making    100    Copies   from   pen 

written  and  50  Copies  from  type 

■p-^,    written    original,  we  will  ship 

■>»  \v  complete    duplicator,  eap    size, 

*"m- v.    without    deposit,     on   ten 

■•tfSSSV'10    Hays' trial, 

Price $7.50 less  trade  <C  C  nftf 
discount  of  33%    or  «P9  H"1 
THE     FELIX  A.   11.11'*  llll'IH    IWU  CO. 
Daus  Building,  111  John  St.,  New  York  City 


Looking  for  News. — A  public-school  magazine 
contains  this  courteous  announcement:  "The  editor 
will  "be  very  pleased  to  hear  of  the  deaths  of  any  of 
the  old  boys."  No  doubt  the  old  boys  will  oblige 
the  editor  from  time  to  time. — New  York  Tribune. 


The  i  11,1. — "Doctor,"  said  the  patient  upon  whom 
the  hospital  surgeon  had  just  operated  for  appendi- 
citis, "You're  the  same  surgeon  that  amputated 
the  first  finger  of  my  right  hand  when  I  had  it  crushed 
in  a  railroad  accident  a  few  months  ago,  ain't  you?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  surgeon. 

"Well,  you  got  my  index  then,  and  now  you've 
got  my  appendix.  I  hope  you  are  satisfied." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


With  Thriftness  Aforethought. — "  I  give  you 
your  freedom,  Solomon.  Here  is  the  ring  you  gave 
me.     I  can  not  marry  you,  for  I  love  another." 

"  O  Rachel!  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  other 
one? " 

"  Wretch!     You  would  do  him  harm?" 

"  Not  at  all.  But  perhaps  I  could  sell  him  the 
ring  at  a  bargain." — Translated  from  Le  Rire  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


^3 


No  Reply. — "That  little  girl  has  one  bad  habit. 
She  always  answers  back." 

"  It  is  easy  enough  to  break  her  of  that.  Get  her 
a  place  as  a  telephone  girl." — Translated  from  L'lllus- 
tration  for  The    Literary  Digest. 


THE  HAYES  DEVOTED  TO  ASTHMA 

....  .  r-i-iKi      and  Hay-Fever.  Mailed  free  on  request. 
BUt-Lb  I  IN     Address  Dr.  Hayes.  Dept.  J ,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

I  THE  National  News  Weekly  for 
I  Busy  People  and  the  Home. Clean, 
I  orderly,  reliable,  inspiring;  a  time 
'and  monev-saver.  On  trial  13 
wks.  15c;  f  1  yr.  Samples  free.  Pathfinder,  Wash.,  D.  C 


Between  Physicians. — "  Did  you  ever  make 
mistake  in  a  diagnosis?" 

"  Only  once.  I  was  called  to  attend  a  sick  man 
whom  I  said  had  indigestion,  and  less  than  a  week 
later  I  discovered  that  he  was  rich  enough  for  ap- 
pendicitis."—  Translated  from  Le  Rire  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


Possibly. — Stranger  (at  Polecat  Point) — "Boy, 
can  you  tell  me  where  old  Farmer  Cornshack  lives? " 

Boy — "He's  dead!" 
•  Stranger — "Dead!     Why,  I've  come  all  the  way 
from  Boston  to  visit  him!" 

Boy — "He  must  have  been  expectin'  yer,  I  guess." 
— Puck. 


Found    Out. — Mr.      Washington      Jackson — 

"Wharbouts  did  yo'  git  dat  fine  hat?" 
Mr.  'Rastus  Johnson — "At  de  sto'." 
Mr.  Washington  Jackson — "How  much  wuz  it?" 
Mr.    'Rastus   Johnson — '"Deed,  Ah   don'  know. 

De  sto'-keepah  wasn't  dar!" — American  Spectator. 


Notwithstanding. — "Here,  hold  my  horse  a 
minute,  will  you? " 

"Sir!     I'm  a  member  of  Congress!" 

"Never  mind.  You  look  honest.  I'll  take  a 
chance." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


WHERE    REAL     ESTATE     VALUES     ARE     DOUBLING. 

In  Westerleigh,  Staten  Island,  population  has  increased 
twenty-four  per  cent  in  less  than  a  year.  Real  estate  has 
doubled  in  value.  And  in  many  instances  has  even  trebled 
in  price  in  less  than  a  year.  For  the  last  chance  to  buy  lots 
at  the  original  prices,  only  twelve  now  left,  see  page  facing 
reading  matter  in  this  issue. 


When  you  speak  of  a  '  ten 
cent  cigar"  you  mean  a  cigar 
that  costs  you  ten  cents. 

The  same   cigar   is    to  the    manufactup 
"5|m  pei  M.,"or  4C. cigar,  to  the  jobber  a  "#50 
per  M.,"  or  5c.  cigar,  and  to  the 
n  tailer  a  "$(>o  per  ML,"  or  6c. 
cigar. 

Intrinsically  that  cigar  is  worth 
as  much  when  the  manufacturer 
appraises  it  at  #40  per  M.,  as  it 
is  when  the  retailer  hands  it  over 
his  counter  as  a  "  ten-&gnt 
straight."  The  difference  be- 
tween 4c.  and  ioc.  is  what  it 
costs.«tp  get  the  cigar  from  the 
manufacturer  to  you  along  the 
old-fashioned  trade  turnpike 
with  three  tollgates. 

Now,  suppose  you  go  to  the 
maker  of  your  cigars  and  say  to 
him :  "  Sell  me  my  cigars  at 
wholesale  and  I'll  take  them 
home  myself  across  lots." 

"Oh,  no,"  he  will  reply,  "  that 
•wouldn't  be  fair  to  the  retailer 
who  has  bought  my  cigars  to  sell 
at  retail  price." 

I  am  a  maker  of  cigars  who 
has  never  sold  a  cigar  to  a  iob- 
ber  or  retailer  to  sell  again. 
Hence  I  am  under  no  obligations 
to  "the  trade."  I  invite  the 
patronage  of  the  man  who  ob- 
jects to  paying  for  the  privilege 
of  allowing  a  retailer  to  sell  him 
a  cigar — who  wants  t®  buy  his 
cigars  at  cost,  without  the  arbi- 
trarily added  expenses  of  the 
jobber  and  retailer.  To  prove 
that  I  actually  do  sell  my  cigars 
at  wholesale  prices  I  offer  them 
under  the  following  conditions  : 

MY  OFFER  IS  :— I  will,  upon  request, 
send  one  hundred  Shivers'  Panatela 
Cigars  on  approval  to  a  reader  of  the 
Literary  Digest,  express  prepaid.  He 
may  smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the  re- 
maining ninety  at  my  expense  if  he  is 
not  pleased  with  them  ;  if  he  is  pleased, 
and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit  the 
price,  $5.00,  within  ten  days. 

The  fillers  of  these  cigars  are  clear  Havana 
of  good  quality — not  only  clear,  but  long,  clean 
Havana  — no  shorts  or  cuttings  are  used.  They 
are  hand  made,  by  the  best  of  workmen.  The 
making  has  much  to  do  with  the  smoking  qual- 
ities of  a  cigar.  The  wrappers  are  genuine 
Sumatra. 

In  ordering  please  enclose  business  card  or 
give  personal  references  and  state  whether  mild, 
medium  or  strong  cigars  are  desired. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVER5, 
913  Filbert  Street,         Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND   SHAPE 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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QUICKLY  CONQUERED  BY  USING 

DR.  WHITEHALL'S  MEGRIMINE 

Write  for  a  trial  box--we  send  it  without  cost.  If  you  suffer  from  head- 
ache or  neuralgia,  Megrimine  is  a  necessity— the  most  reliable  remedy  on 
the  market.  Cares  any  headache  in  thirty  minutes.  After  one  trial  you 
will  never  be  without  it.  Twenty  years  of  success  places  Megrimine  at  the 
head  of  all  remedies  for  painful  nervous  troubles.  For  sale  by  all  druggists, 
or  address 

The   DR.   WHITEHALL   MEGRIMINE  CO.,  305  Main  Street,  South  Bend,  Ind 


TABULATED  DIGEST   OF  DIVORCE   LAWS 

A  folding  chart  showing  in  tabulated  form  the  di- 
vorce laws  of  every  State  in  the  United  States.  By 
Hugo  Hirsh.  Cloth  cover,  §1.50.  FUNK  &  WAU- 
NALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York. 

C TADK  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 
^|flf»*  wherever  planted;  are  planted 
All/everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
Vr  Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc. -Stark Bro's,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


SEE  THAT  CLIP  ? 

'PHE  NIAGARA  CLIP  holds  86- 
1  cutely  from  the  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  ',  in.  in  thickness, 
and  can  be  used  overand  over  again. 
Better  than  pins  for  filing  letters, 
records,  cards,  etc.  Avoid  unsightly 
pinholes  in  attaching  second  letters, 
business  cards,  checks,  drafts,  In- 
voices, etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  100 
especially  for  desk  convenience. 
Sample  box  15  cents,  postpaid. 

•  NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  St 


N.  Y.  City. 


CAPITAL 


SURPLUS 
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BANK  BY  MAIL.— Absolutely  safe.  4;!  compound  interest  is  J/j  more 
than  is  paid  by  most  banks.  Money  deposited  with  us  doubles  itself  in  ij'A 
years.  #1000  earns  $40.40  in  1  year;  $218.99  in  5  years;  $485.94  in  ten  years; 
Si  208.01  in  20  years.  Same  rate  of  interest  paid  on  smaller  sums.  You  may  begin 
with  $1.00  or  more.  Money  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  upon  proper  notice.  Certifi- 
cates of  deposit  issued  for  $500.00 or  multiples.    Full  information  and  booklet  "  T  "  sent 


>N  SAVINGS 
ICCOUN    i 


(COMMONWEALTH     TRUST     CO.        PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


The  Kmoluraents  of  Office.— Retiring  States. 
man  (preparing  to  leave  his  office  for  the  last  time) — 
"Let  me  see,  John,  have  the  railroads  paid  up?" 

Secretary — "Yes,  sir." 

Retiring  Statesman — "Has.  the  Meat  Trust 
settled  their  bit?" 

Secretary — "Yes,  sir." 

Retiring  Statesman — "And  all  those  other 
trusts  and  corporations  have  they  squared?" 

Secretart — "Yes,  sir." 

Retiring  Statesman — "Well,  I  guess  that  is  all. 
I  haven't  forgotten  anything,  have  I?" 

Secretary — "You  haven't  sold  your  testimonial 
to  the  medicine  companies  yet,  sir." — Puck. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

May  25. — The  Mutual  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany closes  all  its  offices  in  Great  Britain. 

May  26. — The  Douma  indignantly  rejects  the  Gov- 
ernment's reply  to  its  demands. 

Herr  von  Justh  is  elected  president  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  Hungarian  parliament  at  Budapest. 

Panama  is  reported  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege. 
United  States  marines  are  on  their  way  there  on 
the  Columbia  to  prevent  outbreaks  at  the  time 
of  the  elections. 

May  27. — General  Castro  announces  that  his  re- 
tirement as  President  of  Venezuela  is  final. 

May  28. — The  Municipal  Council  of  Panama  asks 
the  United  States  to  intervene  in  the  coming 
elections,  and  the  council  at  Colon  passes  a  reso- 
lution denouncing  the  action.  The  Columbia 
arrives  at  Colon,  and  the  Marblehead  at  Panama. 

May  30. — Michael  Davitt,  the  noted  Irish  states- 
man, dies  at  his  home  in  Dublin. 

May*  31. — Princess  Ena  of  Battenburg  becomes 
Queen  Victoria  of  Spain.  A  bomb  thrown  at 
the  royal  couple  on  their  return  from  the  cere- 
mony kills  sixteen  persons  and  wounds  many 
others.  Even  the  horses  of  the  carriage  of  the 
King  and  Queen  are  killed,  but  the  occupants 
are  unharmed 

Domestic. 

Congress. 

May  25. — House:  The  Senate  amendments  to  the 
Railroad  Rate  bill  are  disagreed  to,  and  the  bill 
is  sent  to  conference. 

May  28. — House:  The  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  Denatured  Alcohol  bill  are  accepted, 
and  the  bill  goes  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture. 

House:  Ten  representatives  are  arrested  on  war- 
rants signed  by  Speaker  Cannon  charging  them 
with  "absenteeism."  and  are  brought  before 
the  bar  of  the  House. 

May  29. — House:  Resolutions  calling  for  the  Neill 
report  on  the  Chicago  packing  industrv  are  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Williams  and  Sulzer. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

May  25. — The  grand  jury  of  the  United  States  cir- 
cuit court  which  has  been  investigating  the  alleged 
fertilizer  trust  at  Nashville,  returns  indictments 
against  about  eighty  fertilizer  manufacturers. 
The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York  hands  down  a  decision  declaring  there 
was  no  ground  for  criminal  prosecution  of  George 
W.  Perkins  in  connection  with  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company's  contribution  to  the 
Republican    campaign   fund. 

Contracts  involving  $35,000,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  New  York  terminal  stations  are  awarded 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

May  27. — The  inhabitants  of  Louisville,  Ky  ,  are 
treated  to  the  novelty  of  an  absolutely  "dry" 
Sunday. 

May  28. — The  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  upon 
opening  its  convention  in  Denver,  agrees  to  the 
reelection  of  President  Moyer  and  Secietary- 
Treasurer  Haywood,  who  are  now  in  prison  in 
Idaho,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Governor 
Steunenberg. 

May  30. — President  Roosevelt  delivers  a  Memorial 
Day  address  at  Portsmouth,  Va..  and  unveils  a 
monument  erected  in  the  naval  ccmctcr..  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  Union. 


111%  PER  YEAR  INCREASE 

Monessen  real  estate  lias  increased  in  value  in  8 
years  at  the  rate  of  111  pel  year  due  largely  to  the 
rapid  increase  in  manufacturing. 

Lots  now  offered  should  advance  rapidly.  Condi- 
tions are  most  favorable.  Prices  $100  up  'XH  lower 
than  adjoining  property.     Easy  monthly  payments. 

Write  for  booklet  which  tellls  all  about  Monessen 
and  the 


EAST     SIDE 

I  .".Oil     II r     %  Willie 


LAND     CO. 
-  -        Mo  ii  esse  11,  Pa, 
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THE  TEXICOGRAPHER'S 
^   JJASYQiAIR 


In  thiH  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


Various  Correspondents. — The  word  temblor, 
regarding  which  the  Lexicographer  has  received  a 
number  of  inquiries,  is  found  in  the  Spanish  phrase 
temblor  de  tierra,  meaning  earthquake,  temblor  being 
derived  from  the  verb  temblar,  to  shake  or  tremble. 
The  sudden  appearance  of  the  word  in  the  press 
after  the  San  Francisco  catastrophe  illustrates  the 
predatory  nature  of  the  English  language,  which, 
seeking  expression  for  the  slightest  shades  of  meaning 
has  been  plundering  foreign  languages  for  centuries. 
In  common  decency,  however,  we  shall  have  to  pay 
the  real  proprietors  of  the  word  temblor  the  com- 
pliment of  printing  it  in  italics  for  a  while;  tho  if 
earth  tremblings  should  unhappily  become  frequent, 
we  should  no  doubt  give  it  at  once  the  typographical 
dress  of  a  naturalized  citizen  and  use  it  as  a  sort  of 
diminutive  of  "earthquake." 

"G.  A.  P.,"  Dallas,  Tex. — "Kindly  define  clearly 
the  synonymous  meaning  of,  and  the  difference 
between,  egoist  and  egotist,  also  egoism  and  egotism. 
Is  egoism  the  characteristic  and  egotism  the  practise, 
respectively,  of  egoist  and  egotist'" 

An  egotist  is  a  person  who  abounds  in  egotism ;  one 
who  is  given  to  self-admiration  and  praise.  An 
egoist  is  one  who  advocates  or  practises  egoism.  In 
philosophy  the  term  egoism  was  formerly  applied  to 
the  theory  of  subjective  idealism  which  held  that 
the  only  absolute  certainty  is  that  of  the  existence 
of  the  mind  of  the  individual  holding  the  theory. 
In  ethics,  egoism  means  the  theory  that  places  man's 
chief  good  and  the  supreme  end  of  human  conduct 
in  self,  and  that  makes  all  virtue  consist  in  the  pursuit 
of  selfish  aims — opposed  to  altruism,  which  egoists 
consider  irrational.  "Egoist"  and  "Egotist"  have 
nothing  in  common  but  their  derivation  from  the 
Latin,  czo,  I;  and  an  egoist  may  be  not  in  the  least 
egotistic. 

"M.  M.,"  New  York  City. — "(i)  Please  advise 
me  whether  the  word  'got'  in  the  sentence  'I  got  a 
headache'  which  is  understood  to  mean  'my  head 
aches"  is  good  or  bad  form  or  ungrammatical.  (2) 
Is  the  word  'loaned'  the  best  English  in  the  sentence, 
'T  loaned  him  money'?" 

(1)  The   verb   "to   get"   is   used   primarily   in   the 

LAST  OPPORTUNITY   FOR   A  SPLENDID   INVESTMENT. 

Only  twelve  lots  are  now  left  in  the  famous  Westerleigh 
Tract  of  Staten  Island.  Houses  have  sold  during  the  past 
eight  months  at  a  profit  of  from  ten  per  cent  to  seventy-fivf. 
per  cent.  For  special  offer  on  last  remaining  lots  see  page 
facing  reading  matter  this  issue. 


Charcoal 

Is  a  sweetener  and  purifier  of  the 
stomach.  It  arrests  fermentation,  and 
causes  complete  digestion.  Eat  and 
drink  anything  you  like  in  moder- 
ation, and  use  charcoal  daily. 
The  finest  preparation  made  is 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

For  10c.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  lor  trial.    Once  only. 

A.  J.  Pitman,  41  Aston  House,  M.  Y. 


Lea  &  Pcrrins'  Sauce 


THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

is  invaluable  to  the  fastidious 
cook.  It  adds  zest  to  her 
Gravies  and  spice  to  her  Sal- 
ads, and  improves  the  flavor 
of  Fish,  Game  and  Soups. 
Its  rare  rich  flavor  makes 
Lea  6c  Perrins'  Sauce  the 
most  useful  of  all  seasonings. 

Beware  of 
Imitations 


John  Duncan's  Sons, 
Agts.,  N.  Y. 


Let    Me   Send  You   a   Case   of   My 
Home-Made  Grape- Juice  Free  to  Try 

I   want  you  to  try  my  unfermented  grape-juice. 
It's  the  pure,  delicious,  old-fashioned   kind.     I've 
been  putting  it  up  for  a  good  many  years  now, 
using  the  best  grapes  from  my  own  and  my  neigh- 
bors' vineyards. 
My  grape-juice  is  not    only  prescribed  by 
doctors  as  the  best  possible  food-drink  for 
invalids   and   growing  children,   but  it  is  a 
delightfully  tempting  beverage  for  daily  use 
by  the  whole  family.  It  is  just  the  pure  juice 
of  full,  ripe  Concord  grapes,  pressed  almost 
immediately  after  they  leave  the  vines.     It  has  the 
rich   fruity  flavor  and  the  tempting,  pungent  tang    of    the    fresh    grape. 
Each  bottle  is  sealed  air-tight  and  then  sterilized  to  kill  every  germ 
that  might  cause  fermentation  or  decay.     My  grape-juice  will  keep  for 
years  in  any  climate. 

City  folks,  who  visited  our  town  every  summer,  began  to  order  grape- 
juice  from  me,  all  the  year  'round.  During  the  last  few  years,  I've  shipped 
many  a  case  as  far,  even,  as  San  Francisco. 

I  make  two  kinds  of  unfermented  grape-juice — both  strictly  non- 
alcoholic. Some  people  like  one  better,  some  the  other.  My  own  favorite 
I  call  my  "Puritan"  juice.  It's  made  from  the  fresh  uncooked  grape,  has  a 
beautiful  clear  color  and  the  most  delicate  fresh  grape  flavor  imagin- 
able. It  won't  discolor  lips  or  teeth.  The  other  is  the  Old-Fashioned" 
kind,  with  which  you're  probably  more  familiar.  I  heat  the  grapes  in 
making  this  kind.  The  juice  is  a  dark  purple  color,  more  "meaty," 
fuller-flavored,  and  will  stand  more  diluting  than  any  other  grape-juice  I 
know  of. 

I'd  like  to  have  you  try  both  kinds  and  decide  for  yourself  which 
you   like  better. 

Now  Here  is  My  Offer 

You  needn't  send  me  one  cent  in  advance.  Just  fill  out  and  mail  me  the  attached 
coupon,  stating:  whether  you  want  12  quarts  or  24  pints.  I'll  send  all  "Puritan"  or  all 
"Old-Fashioned"  juice— or,  better  still,  half  of  each  kind— just  as  you  prefer.  I'll  prepay 
all  freight  to  any  place  east  of  the  Mississippi  or  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  If  you  live 
beyond  these  points  you  must  pay  the  freight  west  of  the  Mississippi  or  south  of  the  Ohio 
River— I'll  pay  it  that  far. 


You  may  drink  a  whole  bottle  of  each 
kind  as  a  sample.  If  you  don't  decide 
that  it's  the  most  delicious  grape-juice 
you  ever  tasted,  just  freight  the  remain- 
ing bottles  back  to  me  within  one  week  of 
receipt  at  my  expense.  And  what  you've 
used  won't  cost  you  a  penny! 

If  you  want  to  keep  the  whole  case  (as 
I  know  you  will)  send  me  P.  O.  or  express 
money  order  for  S5.50  for  the  12  quarts  or 
S5.75  for  the  24  pints. 

Nowl  surely  couldn't  make  this  liberal 
offer  if  I  didn't  know  that  mine  is  the  best 
and  purest  grape-juice  you  can  buy  any- 
where at  any  price— could  I? 
Address  me  thus: 
MRS.    MARY  MORRISON 
P.  0.  Box  16.  Paw  Paw,  Michigan 


COUPON 


Mrs.  Mary  Morrison.  Paw  Paw. Mich. 

I  accept  the  trial  offer  you  make  in  the  Liter' ,ry  Digest. 

„.  ,  12  quarts  of  (Puritan 

1  lease  send  me   ^  ^.^        J  Old-Fashicned 
(^  Assorted 
grape  juice.     I  will  either  return  all  but  2  bottles,  or  remit 
for  entire  shipment  within  one  week  of  receipt. 

Name 


Town 


County  _ 


(Write  plainly.) 


State 
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Paper  Diapers 


They  Appeal   to  the 
Mother   of  the  Ba.be 


They  arc  as  soft  :  nearly  as  strong  as  cotton,  ami  a 
perfect  absorbent ;  are  medicated  under  the  direction 
of  a  chemist  to  prevent  chafing  and  scalding;  shaped  to 
(It.  To  be  worn  inside  the  regular  diaper  and  thrown 
away  or  burnt  when  soiled.  No  more  soiled  diapers  to 
wash,  that  will  surely  be  a  relief. 

We  could  nil  a  column  in  their  praise,  but  any  mother 
will  know.  And  the  price — less  than  one  cent  each; 
Ji'i.iHi  per  thousand.  TV.  per  hundred  F.  ().  B.  Cincin- 
nati, or  will  send  50  by  mail  postpaid  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  for  SI  (K).  If  skeptical  send  us 
10c.  in  stamps  for  samples 

We  are  also  the  manufacturers  of  Whitelaw  Paper 
Blankets  and  send  two  full-size  by  mail,  postpaid,  for 
$1.00,  or  $3.00  per  doz.     F.  O.  B.  Cincinnati. 

Whitelaw  Paper   Goods  Co. 


Dept.  2. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


TARTARLITHINE 

A  Spottswood,  N.  J.,  Physician 
writes:  "These  cases  (old  chronic 
of  gouty  origin)  are  the  very 
kind  in  which  I  use  Tartarlithine, 
with  the  happiest  results  to  both 
patient  and  myself." 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine  rarely  fails  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  the  nee  essary  substances  to  dis- 
solve and  remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism — 
uric  acid.  We  want  every  sufferer  to  try  it.  and 
will  send  a  sample  package  with  our  booklet  on 
the  cure  of  rheumatism  free  to  every  applicant. 


Free  Sample  and  our  booklet  on  the 
cure  of  Rheumatism  sent  on  request 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINS 
Dept.  K,  95  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Tartarlithine  Co. 


Learn  the  Truth 

Do  you  know 

that  the  main  cause  of  unhappi- 
ness,  ill-health,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  rec- 
ords to  be  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  self  and  sex  ? 


Sexology 


Illustrated 
Contain*  in  one  volume — 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  ■  Yonng  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wile  Should  Have. 
Knowledgi  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  ;i  Mother  Bhonld  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medloal  Knowledge  a  Wife  Bhonld  Have. 

By  II 11 Ham  If.   Walling,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Rich  Cloth  Binding,  Full  Gold  Stamp,  Illustrated,  $2.00 
Writ.   f.,r  "Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  B.    PHILADELPHIA 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable;  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23U  Street,  New  York. 


sense  of  acquiring  scmet/iing   by   effort.     The   sen- 
tence  which   you   quote  is   in   the   past    tense,   and 
couldn't  by  any  possibility  mean  that  the  speaker's 
head  is  aching  at  the  time  of  speaking.      A  person 
might   "get  a  headache"  by  dining  not  wisely,  but 
too  well;  but  if  a  simple  statement  as  to  one's  con-  j 
dition  is  meant,  the  correct  form  is  "I  have  a  head- 
ache" or  "My   head  aches."      "Got"  is  constantly 
used   to  satisfy   the   vulgar  craving  for  superfluous  ! 
words,  in  such  sentences  as  "  I  have  got  aheadache";  | 
"He  has  got  money,  etc." 

(2)  No,  it  is  not  English  at  all;  it  is  American. 
Loan  is  properly  a  noun,  and  the  only  excuse  for  its 
use  as  a  verb  is  that  it  carries  a  more  distinct  sug- 
gestion of  interest  than  "lend,"  fur  which  it  is  sub- 
stituted. 

"G.  A.  N.,"  Asheville,  X.  C. — "Please  translate 
the  following  motto  on  a  coat-of-arms:  'Hincusque 
superna  venabor.' " 

This  may  be  rendered,  "All  the  way  hence  to  the 

skies   I   shall   pursue   (my   way),"   superna   meaning 

celestial   regions,   as   opposed   to   inferna.    the   lower 

regions,    and    venabor    (which     literally    means    "to 

hunt")  being  used  in  the  poetic  sense  of  "to  pursue." 

"My  way,  or  course,  etc."  is  understood. 

"H.  J.  R.,"  Provo,  Utah. — "Can  you  tell  me  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  'chasing  the  aniseed  bag'  ?  " 

In  districts  where  there  are  no  foxes  available  for 
hunting,  a  man  is  sent  to  trail  a  course  with  an  ani- 
seed bag.  This  leaves  a  strong  scent  which  hounds 
will  follow,  but  they  never  catch  up  with  the  Dag. 
Used  figuratively  the  expression  denotes  the  follow- 
ing of  a  course  that  leads  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion . 

"A.  B.  F.,"  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  other  correspond- 
ents.— "Please  give  me  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  the  word  'garage.'  From  what  language  is  it 
derived?  " 

This  word,  like  mort  terms  connected  with  the 
automobile,  is  derived  from  the  French.  It  may  be 
anglicized  as  gar'age  (the  second  "a"  as  "a"  in 
stage),  or  it  may  be  given  its  proper  French  rendering 
of  gar"azh',  both  "a's"  being  pronounced  like  "a' 
in  "arm."  The  French  "g"  has  no  equivalent  in 
English,  but  a  thickened  "zh"  approximates  it. 
Since  garage  is  a  very  useful  term,  implying  a  storage- 
room  for  automobiles,  it  is  entitled  to  a  permanent 
place  in  the  language,  and  its  anglicized  pronuncia- 
tion is  therefore  preferable. 

"J.  L.  C,"  Hartford,  Conn. — "Kindly  tell  me  who 
are  referred  to  in  the  -following  paragraph  from  a 
recent  speech  by  Kipling:  '(1)  If  a  tinker  in  Bedford 
jail,  (2)  if  a  pamphleteering  shopkeeper  pilloried  in 
London,  (3)  if  a  muzzy  Scotsman,  (4)  if  a  despised 
German  Jew,  (5)  or  a  condemned  French  thief,  (6) 
or  an  English  admiralty  officer  with  a  taste  for  letters 
can  be  miraculously  afflicted  with  the  magic  of  the 
necessary'  words,  why  not  any  man  at  any  time?  " 

(1)  John  Bunyan;  (2)  Daniel  Defoe;  (3)  Robert 
Burns;  (4)  Heinrich  Heine;  (5)  Francois  Villon; 
(6)  Samuel  Pepys. 
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THE 

THOUSAND 

ISLANDS 


are  more  attractive  than  ever 
this  season.  The  New  York 
Central  Lines  Four-Track 
Series  No.  10,  "The  St. 
Lawrence  River  from  the 
Thousand  Islands  to  the 
Saguenay  "  contains  the  finest 
map  ever  made  of  this  region. 
Copy  will  be  sent  free,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  a  two-cent 
stamp  by  George  H.  Daniels, 
Manager,  General  Advertis- 
ing Department,  Room  1 76  F, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New 
York. 
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REACH  THE  THOUSAND 
ISLANDS  FROM  EVERY 
DIRECTION 


C.  F.  DALY 

Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 
New  York 


W.  J.  LYNCH 

Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 
Chicago 


SANTA  BARBARA 

With  its  charm  of   idling  luxury. 

PASO  ROBLES 

With  its  famed  hot-mud  springs. 

DEL  MONTE 

Famous  for  its  golf  links  and  its  salmon  fishing. 

SANTA  CRUZ 

With  its  great  stretches  of  sandy  beach. 

SAN  JOSE  and  MT.   HAMILTON 

With  its  big  Lick  telescope. 

MT.  SHASTA 

With  its  famous  sparkling  Shasta  water. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  attractions  along  the  1,300  miles  of  the 
Coast  Line  of  the 

SoutKern  Pacific 
Los  Angeles  to  Portland 

Go  west,  see  and  enjoy  for  yourself  the  manifold  out-of-doors  joys  offered  in 
CALIFORNIA  all  the  year  round. 

Inquire 

BOSTON,  170  Washington  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  632  Chestnut  St.  NEW  TORK,  349  Broadway.  1  Broadway. 

iui.ii.MOHK.  Piper  Building,  Baltimore  St.  syraitse,  212  West  Washington  St. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 

THE    PACKERS'    REPLY. 

IN  the  flood  of  editorial  comment  upon  the  conditions  in  the 
Chicago  packing-houses  as  set  forth  in  the  Neill-Reynolds 
report  a  number  of  articles  are  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  beef- 
packers'  reply  to  that  document.  Many  papers  make  light  of 
the  reply  and  mercilessly  dissect  it.  But  some,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  up  the  various  points  made  by  the  packers,  and,  with- 
out proclaiming  those  points  as  palpable  hits,  they  yet  present  them 
squarely  in  the  interests  of  fair  play.  The  cry  of  the  packers, 
under  the  President's  prodding,  is  :  "  Our  packing-houses  are  kept 
clean.  Our  methods  of  manufacture  are  sanitary.  Our  products 
are  wholesome.  On  all  of  these  points  we  have  over  and  over 
again  satisfied  doctors,  chemists,  sanitarians,  and  official  investi- 
gators from  practically  every  civilized  nation  on  earth,  and  in 
doing  so  we  have  made  a  world-wide  market  for  American  live 
stock."  They  have,  they  assert,  moreover,  "steadily  and  persist- 
ently endeavored  to  improve  "  their  methods,  and  for  that  reason 
they  feel  they  have  a  right  "  to  protest  against  hasty  and  empirical 
judgments  that  serve  only  to  put  weapons  into  the  hands  of  for- 
eign competitors  of  the  American  live-stock  and  meat-producing 
industry."     They  go  on  : 

"The  testimony  of  results  is  all  in  our  favor.  Chicago  packing- 
house products  have  won  their  way  by  merit  in  every  quarter  of 
the  earth.  Gen.  Lord  Wolseley,  when  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  Great  Britain,  declared  that  Chicago  canned  meats  were 
the  backbone  of  the  Sudan  campaign.  The  Boer  war  and  the 
campaign  of  the  allied  governments  in  China  were  fought  on  Chi- 
cago canned  meats.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  our  packing-houses,  our  methods,  and  our  products  were  per- 
sonally inspected  by  representatives  of  the  Japanese  Government. 
Asa  result  of  their  inspection — and  they  may  be  presumed  to  have 
known  their  business,  since  their  army  organization  made  the  best 
record  ever  known  in  feeding  and  preserving  the  health  of  troops 
in  the  field — we  sold  and  delivered  to  the  Japanese  army  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  cases  of  canned  meats  from  our  regular  stock. 

"  Our  own  army  and  navy  have  been  regular  customers  of  Chi- 
cago packing-houses  for  thirty  years  without  a  word  of  complaint, 
except  on  one  occasion.  At  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American 
war  the  wholesomeness  of  these  products  was  questioned  by  cer- 
tain army  officers  in  an  attack  similar  to  the  one  now  made  upon 
us. 

The  signatures  attached  to  these  remarks  are  those  of  Armour 
&  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co.,  G.  H.  Hammond  Company, 
Omaha  Packing  Company,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Anglo- 
American  Provision  Company,  and  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger. 
"The  reply,"  says  the  New  York  Sun,  "of  the  eight  largest  pack- 
ers in  Chicago  to  the  Neill-Reynolds  report  joins  issue  squarely 
with  its  most  material  conclusions.  Let  the  truth  be  told,  by  all 
means,  for  the  general  good,  which  includes  the  welfare  of  the 
cattle  and  meat  industries  as  well  as  the  interests  of  consumers." 
In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Herald,  "the  packers  may  fairly 
complain  that  they  have  not  been  given  a 'square  deal.''  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  asserts  that  the  Beef  Trust  "has  no 
friends  "and  that  "we  do  not  know  that  it  deserves  any."     But, 


it  adds,  "the  fact,  however,  that  the  packers  are  so  justly  held  in 
disrepute  should  not  be  used  as  a  warrant  for  doing  them  injus- 
tice." The  Post  advocates  local  instead  of  Federal  inspection. 
Some  of  the  packers,  in  the  East,  moreover,  are  devoting  much 
advertising  space  in  the  form  of  open  letters  to  the  President  and 
the  nation  protesting  against  the  indefiniteness  of  the  Neill- 
Reynolds  report,  which  failed  to  name  any  particular  packers 
and  therefore  cast  a  stigma  on  all.     Says  one  Jersey  City  firm  : 

"  We  regret  that  if  you  feel  confident  the  report  of  your  com- 
missioners is  true,  you  did  not  make  the  investigation  more  thor- 
ough, so  that  the  American  public  and  the  world  at  large  might 


UPTON   SINCLAIR. 

He  begged  the  President  to  act  in  the  beef  scandals,  because,  said  he, 
"  I  cannot  write  another  '  Jungle.'  " 

know  that  there  are  packers  and  packers  and  that  if  some  are  un- 
worthy of  public  confidence,  there  are  others  whose  methods  are 
above  board  and  whose  goods  are  ot  such  high  quality  as  to  be  a 
credit  to  the  American  nation." 

Nevertheless  many  newspapers  feel  bound  to  declare  that  vir- 
tually all  of  Upton  Sinclair's  charges  have  been  sustained  by  the 
report  and  that  the  packers'  reply  has  failed  to  reply.  "  In  gen- 
eral terms,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune,"  they  declare  their  prod- 
ucts wholesome,  but  they  do  not  deny  specifically  the  existence  of 
conditions  the  mere  recounting  of  which  revolts  every  consumer 
of  meat  and  almost  persuades  thousands  to  become  vegetarians." 
They  make  no  denial,  puts  in  the  Brooklyn  Times,  "of  the  state- 
ment that  their  buildings  are  mainly  composed,  floor,  walls,  and 
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ceilings,  of  wood,  which  can  not  be  Hushed  with  water  for  cleans- 
ing purposes,  even  if  a  plentiful  water  supply  were  available  for 
the  purpose,  which  it  is  not.  and  they  make  no  promise  of  amend- 


MOSES.  "the  great  lawgiver,"  in  action. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

ment  in  these  particulars."  If  the  packers  favor  inspection,  asks 
the  Minneapolis  _/<?«r;/a/,  "  why  do  they  not  go  to  Washington  and 
demand  inspection  instead  of  flooding  Washington  with  telegrams 
against  inspection?" 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  in  a  recent  book  entitled  "  The  Packers,  the 
Private  Car  Lines,  and  the  People,"  maintains  that  meats  in  the 
packing-houses  are  handled  "  as  carefully  and  circumspectly  in 
the  large  packing-house  as  they  are  in  the  average  kitchen."  But 
the  New  York  Times,  harking  back  to  the  packers'  reply,  says,  "  the 
defense  is  not  only  futile  but  obviously  in  bad  faith."  In  its  opin- 
ion, "facts  involving  the  health  and  even  the  life  of  hundreds  of 
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ers  either  to  confess  their  guilt  in  the  past,  or  ignore  it,  and  to 
proceed  immediately  to  tear  down  every  one  of  their  disgusting 
structures  and  build  new  ones  of  the  best  type,  with  the  best  fit. 
tings,  adopt  the  best  methods  of  securing  cleanliness,  and  thus 
slowly  and  gradually  to  overcome  the  awful  repugnance  to  buying 
their  products  to  which  the  publication  of  the  facts  has  given  rise. 
How  much  that  would  cost  them  we  can  not  say,  but  it  would  be 
very  much  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  to  confirm  and  stimulate 
that  repugnance  by  their  impudent  denial  of  known  tnths.  The 
longer  they  defer  this  policy,  the  more  difficult  and  costly  it  will 
be,  the  more  nearly  impossible  to  carry  out." 


WELL   BRANDED!      THE    BEEF    TRUST! 

—  Thorndike  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

thousands  of  human  beings   can  not  be  disposed  of  in  this  man- 
ner."    It  adds: 
"  It  would  have  been  far  wiser  and  more  decent  for  these  pack- 


SPEAKER   CANNON'S   CONTENTMENT   WITH 
PRESENT   FOODS. 

THE  tone  of  considerable  newspaper  criticism  of  Speaker 
Cannon  that  is  being  heard  just  now  is  to  the  effect  that,  as 
Cassar  had  his  Brutus  and  Charles  his  Cromwell,  the  Speaker 
would  do  well  to  reform  his  autocratic  methods.  Many  are  the 
sins  for  which  the  Speaker  is  being  judged.  He  is  charged  with 
the  murder  of  bills  that  the  people  simply  will  not  see  murdered 
without  a  protest.  Leaving  the  Statehood  bill  and  various  labor 
measures  aside  now,  the  most  important  of  the  bills  for  whose 
passage  there  is  popular  demand  are  the  Pure  Food  bill  and  the 
Beveridge  amendment  providing  for  adequate  meat  inspection. 
For  some  reason  the  Speaker  seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  Pure 
Food  bill,  so  that  the  lobby  kept  in  Washington  by  whisky-dealers 
and  patent-medicine  makers  need  have  no  fear — in  the  words  of 
the  New  York  Times's  (Dem.)  Washington  correspondent,  "  there 
has  been  nothing  for  them  to  worry  about."  The  bill  is  buried  in 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  only  the 
Speaker  can  resuscitate  it.     As  The  Times's  correspondent  says  : 

"  Members  of  the  committee  have  appealed  to  Colonel  Hepburn, 
the  chairman,  to  get  it  out.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
way  of  it.  The  colonel  promises,  and  occasionally  makes  a  per- 
functory effort  to  get  it  before  the  House.  It  always  fails.  The 
Speaker  is  resolved  that  the  Pure  Food  bill  shall  not  become  a 
law.  If  the  bill  ever  got  before  the  House  and  the  Speaker  kept 
hands  off  it  would  be  passed  in  a  jiffy,  for  the  House  wants  to 
enact  it.  Efforts  have  been  made,  for  years  to  get  a  pure  food  bill 
passed,  but  they  always  fail." 

Editorially  that  paper  comments,  not  without  bitterness : 

"  The  Speaker  seems  to  have  sent  the  Pure  Food  bill  to  its 
death.  Why  is  it  that  Mr.  Cannon  is  so  opposed  to  legislation  in- 
tended to  protect  the  people  from  being  cheated  and  poisoned? 
We  presume  his  constituents  will  take  occasion  to  interrogate  him 
upon  this  subject  during  the  Congressional  campaign." 

President  Roosevelt  and  the  entire  nation  now  demand  the  pas- 
sage of  a  proper  meat  inspection  law.  But  the  Speaker,  who 
comes  from  Danville,  111.,  sees  fit  to  oppose  it.  In  the  words  of 
The  Times,  "  Speaker  Cannon,  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  Mr.  Wads- 
worth  will  continue  their  opposition  to  the  bill  only  at  consider- 
able peril  to  their  political  futures."  And  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can (Dem.)  comments: 

"  Cannon  is  a  strong  man,  a  cynical  man,  a  fearless  and  a  selfish 
man.  But  what  he  has  done  to  destroy  truly  representative  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  is  only  the  natural  outcome  of  the  rules 
under  which  the  House  works.  A  Democrat  of  equal  ability  and 
equal  cold  contempt  for  legislative  ideals  would  doubtless  do  the 
same. 

"  Whatever  the  professed  politics  of  the  Speaker,  the  rules  have 
reduced  the  House  to  impotence.  If  he  happens,  because  of  the 
interests  of  his  district— we  will  not  say  for  other  reasons — to  be 
friendly  to  a  Beef  Trust,  or  to  a  Railway  Ring,  or  to  a  Lumber 
Trust,  or  opposed  to  a  Pure  Food  bill  or  a  Free  Ship  bill,  the 
House  may  make  such  speeches  as  he  sees  fit  to  permit,  but  the 
ultimate  legislation  will  be  as  he  dictates.  That  makes  it  very 
easy  for  the  'interests.' 

"  Is  this  what  we  call  representative  government — or  autocracy  ?" 

According  to  many  Washington  correspondents  the  Republican 
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Representatives  of  doubtful  dis- 
tricts are  filled  with  fear  at  hav- 
ing to  face  their  constituents  and 
to  explain  the  absence  of  legis- 
lation demanded  by  the  people, 
particularly  legislation  concern- 
ing pure  food.  As  the  Minne- 
apolis  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.)  ob- 
serves : 

"  Some  weeks  ago  the  Senate 
passed  the  Pure  Food  bill  after 
tiiteen  years  of  more  or  less 
earnest  consideration.  It  has 
been  in  committee  of  the  House 
since,  and  has  been  amended, 
some  say  'butchered,' there.  It 
can  not  get  before  the  House 
without  the  consent  of  the 
Speaker,  who  has,  up  to  date, 
failed  to  bring  in  a  rule  for  its 
consideration.  He  controls  the 
fate  of  this  bill  absolutely  and 
is  responsible  for  it. 

"  The  Senate  has  passed  the 
Beveridge  Meat  Inspection  bill. 
The  Speaker  is  halting  between 
two  opinions  as  to  whether  he 
will  let  it  pass  the  House.  He 
is  said  to  have  some  constitu- 
tional objections  to  a  bill  which 
compels  the  packers  to  let 
their  meat  be  inspected  and  lays 
the  cost  of  the  inspection  upon 
them.  It  seems  to  be 'constitu- 
tional '  to  levy  a  tariff  upon 
cattle  or  meat  coming  into  the 
country,    but    there    are   grave 

doubts  about  the    right  of  the  Government  to  protect  the  people 
against  unfit  meats. 

"  The  people  have  borne  Speaker  Cannon's  standpattism  on  the 
tariff  with  patience  because  they  felt  that,  while  it  was  necessary 
that  the  tariff  should  be  revised,  there  were  some  other  things 
which  must  be  done  first.  But  to  have  the  Speaker  turn  stand- 
patter upon  the  meat  situation  is  laying  on  the  last  straw.  This  is 
something  which  can  not  be  postponed  to  next  year,  nor  next  ses- 
sion. It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  not  of  profit  or  loss  on  im- 
ported goods." 


The  Indianapolis  News  (Ind,) 
thinks  it  most  amazing  to  see 

"the  people's  Representatives 
standing  out  against  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  and  striking 
hands  with  those  who  wish  to 
continue  to  prey  upon  the  pen 
pie."  So  The  A^wj makes  this 
suggestion  : 

"  We  do  not  think  the  Speaker 
would  dare  stand  out  against 
public  sentiment  if  it  were  con- 
centrated on  him.  So  we  sug- 
gest that  it  would  be  better  for 
our  readers  to  write  directly  to 
him  rather  than  to  their  Con- 
gressmen. He  is  the  key  to  the 
situation.  We  can  get  a  pure- 
food  bill  with  his  consent,  which 
is  the  only  thing  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  ourgetting  it.  With 
his  opposition  or  indifference 
removed  the  victory  would  be 
assured.  We  trust  that  the  peo- 
ple will  go  promptly  to  work  on 
the  Speaker.  It  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  convince  even  the  doubt- 
ers that  the  people  are  inter- 
ested in  the  fate  of  the  Pure 
Food  bill,  that  there  is  a  'pop- 
ular demand  '  for  the  enactment 
of  the  measure." 


From  a  stereograph,  copyright,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 
SPEAKER  JOSEPH  G.   CANNON. 

"  He  is  the  key  to  the  situation." 


Elsewhere 
serves : 


The    News    ob- 


"  But  what  an  instructive 
contrast  there  is  between  the 
history  of  the  Pure  Food  bill  and  that  of  the  Statehood  bill !  We 
have  little  doubt  that  the  scheme  was  to  defeat  the  former  quietly 
or  to  let  it  die  unnoticed,  or  to  ruin  it  by  amendments.  We  fear 
even  yet  that  it  is  doomed  to  die  in  conference. 

"  The  News  has,  so  far,  nothing  to  correct.  In  spite  of  Mr. 
Overstreet's  kindly  assurances,  it  will  be  hard  to  convince  the 
country  that  the  Speaker  has  had  genuine  interest  in  the  Pure 
Food  bill.  If  he  had  tried  he  could  have  got  the  bill  through  even 
more  easily  than  he  did  ;the  Statehood  bill.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  he  did  not  try." 


NONE   BUT   THE   BRAVE   DESERVE  THE   FARE. 

—Davenport  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


WHEN   IT  COMES   TO  A   PINCH,   THE   HOUSE   CAN   DO  A   TURN   FOR 
PRIVATE    INTERESTS   AGAINST    THE   PUBLIC. 

—Bowers  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 
A  LIFE-AND-DEATH   MATTER. 
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THE    REPUBLICAN    REVOLT    IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

\\  7HOEYER  wins  in  Pennsylvania  next  fall,  it  would  seem. 
*  *  virtue  will  triumph.  The  platform  adopted  by  the  "  ma- 
chine "or  regular  Republicans,  who  have  been  so  often  and  so 
roundly  rated  for  political  wickednesses,  actually  "out-reforms  the 
most  ardent  reformers  "  and  "  goes  to  the  root  of  every  evil."  So  says 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  itself,  which  is  regarded  as  the  machine 
organ.  And  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph,  a  reform  Re- 
publican paper,  which  distrusts  every  act  of  the  machine,  declares 
that  "  never  in  the  history  of  our  State  campaigns  have  the  various 
factions  .  .  .  raised  their  standards  of  character  so  high."  This 
pleasing  prospect  is  thought  by  some  papers  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  an  independent  Republican  organization  is  threatening  the 
machine's  supremacy.  The  "  Lincoln  party,"  an  outgrowth  of  the 
reform  movement  which  broke  the  rule  of  the  machine  in  Phila- 
delphia, is  in  the  field  with  a  ticket  that  may  upset  previous  calcu- 
lations and  dominations.  The  charge  has  long  been  made  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  controls  the  regular  Republican  organ- 
ization, yet  this  year  the  regular  Republican  platform  lays  down 
declarations  that  are  the  very  reverse  of  subservient  to  the  rail- 
roads.    As  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.)  says  in  summary  : 

"There  is  no  mincing  matters  in  dealing  with  the  corporations 
which  have  been  suspected  of  an  alliance  with  the  machine.  The 
platform-makers  insist  that  trolley  companies  be  given  the  privi- 
lege of  carrying  freight;  that  discrimination  and  rebating  and  all 
unlawful  and  improper  practises  by  common  carriers  cease  ;  that 
the  coal-railroad  trust  be  not  permitted  to  conduct  the  coal  busi- 
ness as  miners;  that  the  steam  roads  grant  a  two-cent  fare  and 
require  no  extra  deposit  on  mileage  books,  and  that  an  aggressive 
State  railroad  commission,  with  broad  powers,  be  created  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  people  in  all  their  rights  and  privileges. 

"The  platform  goes  further  in  its  stern  hostility  to  all  sorts  of 
trusts,  combinations,  and  oppressors  in  general.  The  organiza- 
tion cohorts,  in  convention  assembled  and  in  virtuous  frame  of 
mind,  approve  .the  Federal  Railway  Rate  b'11,  Federal  meat  inspec- 
tion, demand  governmental  supervision  and  regulation  of  corpora- 
tions, insist  on  corporation  publicity,  the  extinguishment  of  dor- 
mant and  unused  franchises,  and  finally  declare,  in  a  way  which 
must  have  caused  the  delegates  who  remembered  the  ring's  mid- 
night franchises  to  gasp,  that  franchises  for  public  utilities  should 
be  strictly  limited." 

This  excellent  platform  "  is  a  solemn  and  elaborate  fraud,"  says 
The  Ledger,  which  is  supporting  the  Lincoln  ticket;  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia Record  (Dem.)  remarks  that  "  in  view  of  the  long  history 
of  machine  delinquencies  and  corruptions,"  any  voter  who  should 
"  put  the  least  confidence"  in  this  platform  "  would  be  reduced  to 
the  milkiness  of  infantile  credulity."  The  Inquirer,  however, 
calls  it  "a  magnificent  platform,"  and  declares  that  "  there  is  no 
longer  the  slightest  excuse  for  any  Independent  Republican  to 
remain  out  of  the  fold." 

A  view  of  the  situation  by  a  Republican  paper  outside  the  State 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  comment  by  the  Washington  Star : 

"Since  1904  there  has  been  an  awakening  in  Pennsylvania  which 
lias  shaken  the  commonwealth.  In  Philadelphia,  in  Pittsburg, 
and  elsewhere  ring  rule  has  been  exposed  in  a  way  which  has 
caused  even  the  people  accustomed  to  ring  rule  to  wonder  and  to 
draw  back.  Graft  seemed  to  lead  everywhere.  The  pickings  of 
bosses,  big  and  little,  broke  the  record.  And  so  there  was  another 
revolt,  with  the  result  that  the  Republican  majority  of  half  a  mil- 
lion in  1904  disappeared  last  year,  and  a  Democratic  majority  of 
many  thousands  took  its  place.  The  overturn  all  but  paralyzed 
the  men  responsible  for  it. 

"To-day  the  Republicans  of  Pennsylvania  are  trying  to  get  to- 
gether. They  must  do  so  in  order  to  win.  Two  State  tickets 
have  been  nominated  by  them,  and  a  divided  vote  means  of  course 
defeat  at  the  polls.  The  question  therefore  is,  will  the  reform 
Republicans  accept  in  the  place  of  their  own  the  ticket  named  at 
Harrisburg  yesterday,  and,  if  so,  can  that  ticket  win  as  against  a 


strong  ticket  named  by  the  Democrats  ?  The  Harrisburg  platform 
is  an  excellent  document,  and  shows  how  very  potent  the  cry  of 
reform  is  at  this  time.  When  the  men  educated  by  Mr.  Quay, 
and,  like  him.  long  indifferent  to  public  sentiment,  feel  constrained 
to  appeal  for  votes  in  such  terms,  we  undoubtedly  have  assurance 
that  things  are  looking  up  in  this  country." 


THE   OREGON    ELECTION. 

T'HE  first  gun  of  the  fall  campaign,  as  the  election  in  Oregon 
J-  seems  to  be  regarded,  did  no  particularly  decisive  damage 
one  way  or  the  other,  the  press  believe.  They  agree,  of  course, 
that  the  conditions  in  Oregon  at  this  election  were  somewhat  pecul- 
iar. "The  reelection  of  Governor-Chamberlain,  Democrat,"  says 
the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind),  "may  be  eliminated  from  the 
question  of  what  has  happened  in  Oregon."  But  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  attributes  his  success  to  the  fact  that  he  made  his 
canvass  as  a  "  Roosevelt  Democrat."  Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  place  of  the  late  Senator  Mitchell, 
defeated  John  M.  Gearin,  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  two  Re- 
publican Congressmen  were  elected.  The  Senatorial  nominees 
were  voted  for  directly  by  the  people,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Legislature  would  elect  the  people's  choice.  However,  this  nov- 
elty of  the  popular  election  of  a  Senator  aside,  the  result,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.)  and  many 
other  papers,  is  "mixed."  In  the  opinion  of  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican, the  Senatorial  contest  is  the  one  by  which  "  to  measure 
the  strength  of  the  two  parties  on  national  issues."  The  Repub- 
lican goes  on  : 

"  It  was  superior  as  a  test  of  the  electorate  to  the  Governorship 
contest,  which  involved  State  issues,  or  to  the  contests  in  the  two 
Congressional  districts  because  there  the  State's  electorate  was 
territorially  divided.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Senator  has  won  by  a  plurality  reported  to  be  about 
5,000,  and  this  must  be  conceded  to  be  a  very  small  lead  in  the 
vote  of  the  whole  commonwealth.  For  Mr.  McKinley  carried  the 
State  in  1900  by  13.000,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1904  by  43,000.  If 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  on  Monday,  was  the  paramount  national  issue, 
even  as  he  was  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1904,  the  indorse- 
ment of  him  is  nothing  to  boast  of.  If  Mr.  Bourne  was  under- 
stood to  be  the  President  by  proxy,  appealing  to  the  voters  of 
Oregon,  then  the  Roosevelt  plurality  must  be  said  to  have  declined 
from  43,000  to  about  5,000  in  two  years. 

"Such  a  conclusion  may  be  unwarranted,  but  one  is  bound  to 
consider  it  in  view  of  the  style  of  campaign  made  by  the  Oregon 
Republicans  this  year.  They  asked  simply  that  the  people  should 
'stand  by  the  President'  :  they  made  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  supreme 
issue.  The  answer,  in  the  one  contest  in  which  the  entire  State 
could  express  itself  on  purely  national  affairs,  was  a  Republican 
plurality  only  one-eighth  as  large  as  the  Roosevelt  plurality  of 
1904.  It  would  be  grossly  unfair,  however,  to  ignore  the  injurious 
effect  of  the  land  frauds  upon  the  Republican  candidates,  and  it 
is  open  to  any  one  to  believe  that  only  the  President's  popularity 
saved  the  entire  Republican  ticket  from  an  unmitigated  disaster. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  that  such  was  the  case,  for 
the  action  of  the  Republican  Administration  in  prosecuting  the 
malefactors  was  supposed  to  be  a  political  offset." 

The  prosecution  of  Senator  Mitchell,  and  Hermann  and  Will- 
iamson, the  two  Representatives,  thinks  the  Savannah  News 
(Dem.),  "  presumably  influenced  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
election."  But  the  New  York  Tribune  believes  party  lines  in 
Oregon  have  not  been  greatly  disturbed,  and  the  Pittsburg  Dis- 
patch (Ind.)  thinks  the  election  was  a  sufficiently  strong  indorse- 
ment of  the  Roosevelt  Administration  to  "  furnish  matter  for  care- 
ful consideration  by  those  statesmen  at  Washington  and  their 
corporate  backers  who  seem  to  think  the  President  can  be  discred- 
ited with  the  people  by  their  traps  and  jokers."  Even  the  New 
Orleans  Ti/nes-Denwcral  (Dem.)  concludes  that  the  election  was 
a  Republican  defeat,  but  a  Roosevelt  victory." 
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THE   "PEERLESS   LEADER"   ACAIN. 

TWO  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Bryan  was  returning  from  Europe, 
"  there  was  no  delegation,"  as  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) 
puts  it,  "of  leading  lights  from  the  Democratic  Club  to  meet  him 
at  the  pier.  His  counsel  on  things  political  was  not  solicited." 
Judge  Parker  was  the  "Man  at  Last,"  while  the  only  phrase  ap- 
propriately applicable  to  Mr.  Bryan  might  have  been  "  despised 
and  rejected  of  men." 

But  those  days  seem  to  have  passed  away  like  a  black  shadow. 

We  read  now  that  the  Democrats  of  Missouri  are  adopting  reso- 
lutions to  support  Bryan  ;  the  Democrats  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Arkan- 
sas, South  Dakota,  seem,  according  to  press  despatches,  to  be  for 
Bryan.  Also  a  "monster  demonstration"  is  to  be  given  Mr. 
Bryan  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  to  say  nothing  of  a  dinner, 
when  he  arrives  in  September.  Great  men  and  good,  who  not  so 
long  ago  rather  shunned  the  "  peerless  leader,"  are  now  gladly  of- 
fering to  serve  on  the  reception  committee.  "  Big  Tim  "  Sullivan 
calls  him  "  conservative  "  and  August  Belmont  and  De  Lancey 
Nicoll  find  him  "  safe  and  sane."  Former  Governor  David  R. 
Francis,  of  Missouri,  known  as  a  conservative  and  a  friend  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  has  already  hailed  him  as  the  next  President. 
And  yet,  as  the  Chicago  Post  (Ind.)  points  out,  "  tho  he  has  ac- 
cepted the  verdict  of  two  elections  on  his  pet  theory,"  he  "  stands 
pat  on  all  his  other  ones."  And  these  include  state  ownership  and 
municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities,  and,  indeed,  the  entire 
"Chicago  Platform,"  barring  the  16-to-i  theory.  A  recent  issue 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  Commoner  (Dem.)  prints  a  defense  of  that  plat- 
form, including  even  "the  quantitative  theory  of  money,"  and 
closes  with  the  statement  that  the  movement  represented  by  that 
platform  was  defeated,  not  "  because  right  is  right  and  God  is 
God,"  but  because  "the  corporation  managers,  already  enjoying 
undue  favors  and  seeking  new  privileges,  contributed  other  peo- 
ple's money  to  the  Republican  campaign  fund  and  thus  made  pos- 
sible the  purchase  of  the  election."  But  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chicago  Post  Hearst  is  largely  responsible  for  Bryan's  present 
popularity  among  the  Democrats.  Mr.  Bryan's  function  is  to 
"  depolarize  "  Hearst. 

Could  Mr.  Bryan  be  elected?  That  is,  of  course,  behind  the 
veil.  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  thinks  "he  can  never 
be  President  of  the  United  States,"  while  some  papers,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Savannah  News  (Dem.),  believe  that  "  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  has  lost  much,  if  any,  of  his  popular- 


ity."    What  The  News  would  like  to  know  is  this:   If  Mr.  Bryan 
should  be  the  Democratic  nominee,   would  Mr.  Roosevelt  yield  if 

his  party  should   insist  upon  nominating  him  again?"     The  New 
York  Mali  (Rep.)  speculates  in  this  wise: 

"Roosevelt  has  said  '  Never  again.' but  no  man  can  anticipate 
the  contingencies  of  the  future  or  foreclose  its  possibilities  ;  his 
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own  administration's  weather  bureau  can  not  foretell  the  skies 
very  far  ahead.  He  may  yet  be  drafted  for  further  service,  not 
only  by  the  voice  of  his  party  and  country,  but  by  the  appeal  of 
policies  by  him  enunciated  which  have  not  yet  been  translated 
into  law. 

"With  Roosevelt  and  Bryan  again  the  opposing  candidates  it 
will  be  a  merry  guess  where  the  'conservative'  interests  of  the 
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A   CINCINNATUS. 

— McCord  in  the  Newark  Evening  News. 
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country,  the  disciples  of  things  as  they  are,  will  cast  their  support. 
Bryan  is  being  acclaimed  in  his  own  party  as  a  conservative  Dem- 
ocrat. There  are  some  people  who  will  weigh  very  carefully  in 
one  hand  the  wild  and  whirling  words  he  is  sure  to  utter,  and  the 
weak,  decentralized  policy  to  which  his  party  are  committed  — 
'Mr.  Bryan's  forty-seven  different  systems  of  government  rail- 
roads,' as  Tom  Watson  calls  them.  In  the  other  hand  they  will 
weigh  with  equal  care  Roosevelt's  conciliatory  language,  coupled 
with  his  tremendous  program  of  deeds.  After  that  they  will  vote." 
The  latest  news  is  that  Henry  Watterson  has  declared  for  Bryan. 


A   WARNING   TO   MILLIONAIRES. 

\  WRITER  who,  on  the  authority  of  The  North  American 
x  *-  Review,  is  the  most  profound  philosopher  living  in  the 
I'nited  States  to-day,  anonymously  contributes  to  the  June  num- 
ber of  that  magazine  a  lengthy  article  on  the  shortest  way  with 
present  economic  ills.  If  millionaires  heed  this  writer,  they  will 
at  once  abandon  all  efforts  to  become  billionaires,  and  content 
themselves  from  now  on  with  an  income  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  and  a  'fortune  of  one  million  and  no  more.  The  writer 
points  out  that  no  less  a  legal  authority  than  Chief  Justice  Cole- 
ridge, of  England,  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  of 
property  "  must  stand  upon  the  foot  of  the  general  advantage," 
because  at  bottom  a  country  belongs  to  its  inhabitants ;  and  who 
is  to  own  the  property  in  that  country,  if  it  is  a  free  country,  is 
settled  by  the  voters.  Webster,  too,  is  quoted  as  saying  that,  "  in 
the  nature  of  things,  those  who  have  no  property' and  see  their 
neighbors  possessed  of  much  more  than  they  think  they  need  can 
not  be  favorable  to  laws  made  for  the  protection  of  such  prop- 
erty," and  that  therefore  a  wise  government  must  aim  to  interest  a 
majority  of  society  in  its  support. 

One  significant  fact  that  this  writer  desires  to  call  to  our  atten- 
tion is  that,  "  in  order  effectually  to  turn  every  dollar  of  the  prop- 
erty of  every  decedent  into  the  public  treasury  at  his  death,  no 
affirmative  legislation  is  necessary.  It  is  only  necessary  to  repeal 
the  statutes  now  authorizing  the  descent  of  such  property  to  the 
heirs  and  legatees  of  the  decedent.  It  is  perfectly  apparent, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  ultimate  security  for  a  single  dollar  of 
private  property  in  New  York,  and  precisely  the  same  statement 
is  true  of  all  other  American  States  except  such  as  the  majority  of 
the  voters  may  decide  to  be  just  and  wise,  both  to  the  possessors 
of  such  property  and  to  the  community  at  large."  If,  thinks  this 
writer,  an  agitation  for  such  legislation  were  begun,  it  would  have 
a  pretty  fair  chance  of  succeeding.  And  for  that  reason,  as  well 
as  for  many  others,  the  anonymous  writer  in  The  North  American 
Review  asks  the  millionaires  to  take  heed.  The  old  question, 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper"  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  now- 
adays to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  reply  should  be : 
"  Yes,  I  am  my  brother's  keeper,  to  the  extent  that  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  take  a  dollar  unjustly  from  him  nor  to  accumulate  a  dol- 
lar of  property  for  myself  except  with  full,  careful,  and  generous 
consideration  of  what  is  due  him."  In  such  an  attitude  only  lies 
safety  for  our  millionaires,  we  are  told,  in  the  face  of  the  present 
turbulence  among  the  classes  that  have  "much  less  money  than 
would  be  good  for  them."  As  some  of  the  sins  of  millionaires 
evoking  popular  clamor,  this  writer  mentions  such  as  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  electorate,  lowering  the  standard  of  living  and  intelli- 
gence by  the  importation  of  undesirable  European  labor,  and  even 
that  trifling  sin  of  killing  people  by  means  of  fast  motor-cars. 

But  the  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand.  The  time  when  the  labor- 
ing people  had  no  leaders  or  any  literature  is  gone  forever,  and 
now  the  great  tendency  is  to  question  the  possessor  of  every  great 
fortune  as  to  whether  or  not  he  has  made  it  honestly.  In  the  wri- 
ter's opinion,  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  surely  must  be  a  man  of  the  highest  character  and  capacity, 
is  a  fair  remuneration  for  any  man's  services.  No  captain  of  in- 
dustry, no  bank  manager,  no  manager  of  mines,  or  other  source 


of  natural  products  is  entitled  to  more  than  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  "It  is  a  strange,  indeed  a  degrading,  delusion  to 
suppose,"  says  this  writer,  "  that,  judged  by  any  moral  standard, 
either  the  desire  or  the  capacity  to  amass  large  fortunes  can  be 
anything  but  a  public  calamity."     In  his  opinion  : 

"  No  single  genuine  service  in  any  department  of  human  effort  has 
ever  been  conferred  upon  mankind  merely  for  the  sake  of  money ,  nor 
is  any  person  who  is  desirous  of  having  'money  to  burn  '  capable 
of  rendering  any  valuable  service.  The  two  qualities  of  mind  al- 
ways have  been  and  always  will  be  incompatible.  The  good  work 
of  the  world  has  never  been  done  from  such  an  incentive.  The 
good  men  of  the  world  have  never  done  any  work  from  such  an 
incentive.  Excessive  gains,  like  excessive  salaries,  are  inherently 
dishonest,  and  the  men  who  seek  them  can  not  possibly  be  of  any 
genuine  value  to  the  American  people.  The  less  temptation, 
therefore,  we  offer  men  to  work  merely  to  amass  great  fortunes 
the  better  for  them  and  for  us;  and  the  more  sternly  we  confine 
everybody  to  honest  returns  for  honest  service,  the  better  for  them 
and  for  us.  Whoever  has  a  dollar  for  which  a  dollar's  worth  in 
property  or  service  has  not  been  given  has  a  dishonest  dollar ;  and 
if  he  keeps  it  he  is  a  dishonest  man,  no  matter  by  what  fine  phrases 
he  seeks  to  cover  such  dishonesty." 

The  next  Presidential  election,  this  writer  thinks,  already  offers 
an  opportunity  to  American  voters  should  they  seek  to  harry  the 
flaunting  millionaires.  So  that  millionaires  had  best  act  while 
there  is  yet  time,  for,  "  such  an  opportunity,  if  now  rejected,  may 
never  return." 

The  newspapers  have  commented  variously  upon  this  article. 
The  New  York  Sun,  for  instance,  which  always  speaks  with  a 
certain  authority  where  millionaires  are  concerned,  believes  that 
the  present  is  no  time  for  alarm,  "  even  for  dread  as  to  the  stability 
and  honesty  of  our  general  commercial  life."  In  the  opinion  of 
The  Sun,  business  and  finance  have  never  been  more  circumspect 
in  their  dealings  than  at  the  present  time.  In  a  very  short  time, 
it  thinks,  the  disturbing  causes  will  have  been  removed,  "and  the 
country  will  go  about  its  usual  multifarious  occupations,  stronger, 
cleaner  in  every  way,  with  a  clearer  conception  of  its  need,  and 
with  returned  confidence  in  ability  to  maintain  the  best  and  m  st 
favorable  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  The  New  York 
Mail  can  find  nothing  but  "  a  deadly  cheerfulness  and  a  certain 
sardonic  philosophy  in  this  counsel  of  ostensible  friendship  "  on 
the  part  of  the  millionaires  to  the  people.  In  the  opinion  of  The 
Mail,"  the  present  duty  of  the  millionaire  is  likely  to  have  as  little 
to  do  with  the  solution  as  Newport  or  Tuxedo  has  with  the  New 
York  city  election."  

ARTHUR   PUE  GORMAN,  POLITICIAN. 

THE  death  of  Arthur  Pue  Gorman  (Dem.),  senior  United 
States  Senator  from  Maryland,  calls  forth  widespread  edi- 
torial estimates  of  the  man  and  the  school  of  political  leaders  to 
which  he  belonged.  As  a  rule,  to  which  there  are  but  few  excep- 
tions, even  the  papers  of  his  own  party  find  little  to  praise  in  the 
methods  by  which  Gorman  and  his  followers  secured  their  power 
in  the  government.  The  New  York  World  (Dem.),  for  example, 
goes  no  further  than  to  admit  that  he  was  "a  master  of  small  poli- 
tics," and  to  remark  that  he  never  concerned  himself  much  about 
principles,  but  he  knew  how  to  construct  a  political  machine  and 
how  to  keep  it  running.  The  Republican  papers,  very  naturally ,  are 
united  in  condemnation  of  his  methods,  and  the  New  York  Trib- 
une  (Rep.)  asserts  that  his  political  school  is  "now  rapidly  and 
justly  falling  into  disfavor."     The  Tribune  continues  : 

"  He  was  a  political  'boss  '  of  the  class  that  believed  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  an  organization  held  together  by  discipline  and  self-inter- 
est. He  considered  patronage  the  mainspring  of  party  loyalty  and 
supplemented  the  appeal  to  cupidity  with  an  appeal  to  passion  and 
prejudice.  Leaders  of  this  type  have  had  little  faith  in  the  potency 
of  ideas.  They  have  distrusted  the  intelligence  of  the  voters. 
Their  theory  of  management  was  autocratic,  not  democratic,  and 
with  the  subsidence  of  party  rancor  and  the  broadening  of  popu- 
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Iar  knowledge  their  power  has  vanished  and  their  methods  have 
become  obsolete." 

Senator  Gorman's  remarkable  success  as  a  machine  politician 
secured  for  him  a  high  place  in  the  ranks  of  his  party  and  in  the 
government  of  the  nation,  but,  says  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph 
(Rep.),  all  his  success  was  "  marred  throughout  by  the  perversion 
of  splendid  faculties  to  sinister  aims."  In  the  words  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Standard  Union  (Rep.),  "he  might  have  been  a  great  states- 
man if  he  had  not  been  content  to  remain  a  great  politician." 

Widely  differing  are  the  judgments  of  some  Southern  papers. 
By  his  death,  says  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  (Dem.),  "  the 
country  and  the  Democratic  party  are  deprived  of  a  leader  in 
statecraft  and  counsel  whom  it  will  be  difficult  to  replace  and  im- 
possible to  duplicate."  The  Savannah  News  (Dem.)  regrets  that 
the  country  has  lost  "  one  of  its  ablest  public  servants."  Yet,  even 
in  the  South,  the  prevailing  spirit  appears  to  be  sorrow  for  the 
loss  of  a  man  possessing  exceptional  personal  attractions  and  un- 
disputed power,  but  whose  political  ideals  had  gradually  been 
outgrown  by  a  public  sentiment  with  which  he  failed  to  keep  in 
touch. 

The  political  career  of  Senator  Gorman  began  in  1852,  when,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  appointee  a  page  in  the  Senate.  In 
the  fifty-four  years  intervening  between  that  date  and  his  death 
he  was  never  without  some  office  under  either  the  State  or  Na- 
tional Government.  The  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  briefly 
narrates  as  follows  the  history  of  these  years,  beginning  with  his 
advent  to  the  Senate  : 

"He  remained  an  attache-  of  that  body  until  1866,  becoming  its 
postmaster,  and  doubtless  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  its  temper 
and  characteristics  that  has  stood  him  in  good  stead.  For  four- 
teen years,  from  1866  to  1880,  he  occupied  various  offices,  mostly 
local,  in  Maryland,  was  Speaker  of  the  Maryland  House,  then  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1880  he  was  chosen  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  thenceforward  made  his  membership  of  the 
Senate  his  business.  He  remained  in  the  Senate  for  the  greater 
part  of  twenty  years,  and  became  the  boss  of  Maryland.  Then 
came  defeat.  The  Republicans  carried  the  Legislature,  and  a 
Republican  succeeded  Gorman.  Men  said  that  there  was  the  end 
of  Gorman  and  Gormanism,  but  they  little  realized  his  resource- 
fulness and  lack  of  scruple.  In  1902  Gorman  was  again  elected, 
succeeding  Senator  Wellington,  and  took  his  seat  March  4,  1903, 
fifty-one  years  after  he  had  entered  the  Senate's  service  as  a 
page." 

Two  of  his  victories  in  the  Senate  have  received  special  review 
in  the  editorial  columns.  The  first  of  these  acts,  the  defeat  of  the 
"  Force  "  bill,  secured  for  him  a  strong  hold  upon  the  Southern 
Democracy.  This  bill,  which  was  under  discussion  in  1890-91,  is 
described  by  the  Richmond  Ti?nes-Dispatch  (Dem.)  in  an  editorial 
mildly  eulogistic  of  the  late  Senator.  Says  this  paper,  referring 
to  the  bill : 

"It  was  aimed  especially  at  the  South,  and  its  design  was  to 
force  negro  Republican  rule  upon  us.  It  was  passed  at  the  first 
session  by  the  House,  but  the  Senate  postponed  its  consideration 
until  the  next  session.  When  it  came  up  in  the  Senate  the  Demo- 
crats determined  to  talk  it  to  death.  To  prevent  this  the  Repub- 
licans attempted  to  enforce  a  'cloiture'  rule,  which  should  arbi- 
trarily shut  off  debate.  The  attempt  failed,  but  the  Force  bill 
was  side-tracked  only  by  a  combination  between  the  Democrats 
and  Free-silver  Republicans.  Senator  Gorman  led  the  fight  for 
the  Democrats,  and  a  more  gallant  fight  was  never  made  in  any 
cause.  Since  that  time  the  South  has  always  had  a  tender  place 
in  its  heart  for  the  man  whose  brilliant  career  has  finally  closed, 
and  will  ever  pay  affectionate  tribute  to  his  memory." 

Even  in  the  North  he  has  reached  credit  for  his  resistance  of 
this  measure.  The  New  York  icn  (Ind.)  says  that  this  act  of 
his  "  will  be  the  worthiest  monument  to  his  long  public  service." 

For  his  emasculation  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  bill,  however,  he  is 
widely  and  severely  censured.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.) 
says  of  this  measure  : 

"The  Democrats  had  been  standing  on  a  tariff-reduction  plat- 


form. Tariff  revision  was  a  party  shibboleth  at  the  time.  The 
Wilson  tariff  of  1894,  framed  by  Representative  Wilson,  of  West 
Virginia,  was  finally  pushed  through  the  House  to  the  Senate,  and 
President  Cleveland,  the  leader  of  his  party,  was  pledged  to  a 
tariff-reduction  bill.  When  the  measure  got  into  tin-  Senate 
Gorman  took  it  in  hand,  held  it  up,  attached  amendments  to  it  in 
the  interest  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  otherwise  maltreated  it,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  party's  views.  President  Cleveland  refused  to 
sign  it,  and  the  bill  became  law  without  his  signature,  but  he  wrote 
a  message  denouncing  in  fervid  language  the  'treachery.' ' 

This  opposition  to  the  Democratic  President  and  aid  in  the 
mutilation  of  a  Democratic  measure,  says  the  Baltimore  News 
(Ind.),  "  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  defeat  of  himself  and 
his  party  in  Maryland,"  and,  adds  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  "  ha- 
stened the  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party  and  stimulated  the 
Populist  cry  of  the  period  which  culminated  in  the  first  Bryan 
campaign." 


A   FLAW   IN  THE   INSURANCE  LEGISLATION. 

MR.  WILLIAM  A.  FRICKE,  formerly  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner of  Wisconsin,  points  out  in  Moody's  Magazine  (Fi- 
nancial, New  York)  what  he  considers  a  grave  omission  in  the 
recent  insurance  legislation  recommended  by  the  Armstrong  Com- 
mittee and  enacted  by  the  New  York  Legislature.  As  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  the  center  of  national  interest  and  is  likely  to  be 
copied  by  other  States,  it  is  important  to  examine  Mr.  Fricke's 
serious  charge.  The  "  one  great  evil "  of  life-insurance  manage- 
ment, he  says,  was  the  unaccountability  of  officials  for  the  huge 
surpluses  that  have  come  from  the  deferred-dividend  policies. 
These  surpluses  now  amount  to  $250,000,000  and  more,  and  altho 
deferred-dividend  contracts  are  prohibited  after  January  1  next, 
yet  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  present  policy-holders  are  left 
"in  worse  position  than  they  were  and  company  managements 
just  as  unaccountable  to  them  as  they  were  before  the  coming  of 
this  tidal  wave  of  reform."  He  goes  on  to  explain  as  follows  how 
the  present  policy-holders  would  be  placed  in  a  worse  position: 

"  For  with  company  managements  then  being  wholly  confined  to 
the  issuance  of  annual- dividend  contracts,  and  the  door  closed, 
locked,  and  bolted  to  further  entrants  to  the  deferred-dividend 
class,  and  with  the  accounting  to  those  who  now  are  in  deferred 
for  a  long  period  of  years  and  to  a  time  when  most  of  those  out- 
living that  period  will  be  too  old  to  take  more  insurance,  and  their 
dissatisfaction  at  dividend  settlements  way  below  estimates  or 
even  present  unsatisfactory  results  can  have  no  effect  on  insurants, 
since  they  can  no  longer  obtain  that  kind  of  policy,  what  purpose 
then  can  managements  have  to  make  a  good  showing  on  these  old 
deferred-dividend  contracts,  with  every  incentive  directed  to  make 
a  good  showing  on  annual-dividend  policies  on  which  an  account- 
ing and  return  must  be  made,  and  on  the  results  of  which  future 
insurants  will  judge  the  merit  of  the  company? 

"Will  not  the  accumulated  and  accumulating  funds  of  present 
deferred-dividend  policy-holders  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of 
the  annual-dividend  policy-holders,  and  will  not  such  discrimina- 
tion,already  charged  against  and  ad)nitted  by  one  company  now 
under  investigation,  become  general  among  companies  having  a 
large  volume  of  deferred-dividend  business  on  their  books? 

This  flaw  can  be  remedied,  the  writer  iliinks,  by  a  provision 
which  he  outlines  and  advocates  thus: 

"A  provision  requiring  an  annual  apportionment  and  accounting 
to  each  policy-holder,  even  tho  such  an  apportionment  on  a  de- 
ferred-dividend policy  would  of  necessity  be  contingent  upon  the 
insured  living  and  paying  his  premiums,  would  hold  managements 
to  a  strict  accountability  for  every  dollar  of  such  apportioned  sur- 
plus, and  tho  only  contingent  as  to  the  individual,  it  wluod  become 
a  distinct  and  definite  liability  as  to  this  class  of  contracts  and 
could  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  accumulated 

"  Such  a  requirement  would  be  more  far-reaching  in  its  benefi- 
cial results  than  any  other  half-dozen  recommendations  of  the 
Committee." 
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A    CONTINUOUS    CHRISTMAS. 

The  Kind  Santa—"  Well,  it  comes  high,  but  we've  got  to  do  it." 
— Thorndike  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 


PAY-DAY   ON   THE   BIG   MITT 

— Bowen  in 


RAILROAD. 

the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


RICH    LARGESSE. 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF. 


What  the  world  is  waiting  for  is  the  denatured  onion. — Chicago  Tribune. 
But  perhaps  the  vegetarians  employed  Upton  Sinclair. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Another   difficulty   about   electing   a   Democratic   Congress    this   fall   is   the 
Democrats. — Boston  Herald. 

So  far  no  one  has  thought  to  blame  Lawson  for  that  riot  in  a  Mexican  copper- 
mining  camp. — Buffalo  Express. 

Fortunately  nobody  has  yet  written  a  novel  questioning  the  purity  of  ice- 
cream soda. — Pittsburg  Gazette -Times. 

If  the  Neill  report  was  expurgated  before  sending  it  to  Congress,  that  body  is 
to  be  congratulated. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The    Hon.   William   Jennings   Bryan   seems   to  have   "carried"   four  States 
already,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Tim  Sullivan. — New  York  Sun. 

President  Roosevelt  refuses  to  take  up  motoring,  possibly  fearing  that  he 
might  be  tempted  to  violate  rate  regulations  himself. — Chicago  News. 

After  this  when  Alfonso  performs  in  public  there  will  be  conspicuously  dis- 
played two  placards,  "No  Bouquets"  and  "Omit  Flowers." — Chicago  Post. 


Another  Democratic  convention  has  declared  for  Bryan  for  1908.  If  they 
get  him  in  the  running  too  soon,  he  may  go  lame  in  the  homestretch. — Chicago 
Post. 

Count  Witte  is  going  to  spend  the  summer  in  Belgium  and  Germany.  He  is 
wise  in  starting  early  and  thus  avoiding  the  rush  from  Russia. — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

Colonel  Bryan  may  address  the  Douma  while  in  St.  Petersburg,  but  he  will 
refrain  from  exciting  its  passions  by  mentioning  the  crime  of  '73. — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Speaker  Cannon  is  finding  it  difficult  to  count  a  quorum  these  days.  Why 
not  solve  the  difficulty  by  just  ruling  that  the  Speaker  himself  is  a  quorum? — 
Atlanta  Journal. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  learning  whether  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  was  writing 
fact  or  fiction  would  be  to  find  out  whether  he  has  turned  vegetarian. — Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 

The  Czar  will  now  have  a  better  opinion  of  Alfonso  as  a  ruler.      As  Nicholas 
probably  looks  at  it,  only  the  good  and  great  are  compelled  to  dodge  bombs. 
Chicago  Record -Herald. 


THE   RUSSIAN   TUG-OF-WAR. 

— Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Ragle 


AN   AMERICAN   STORY   APPLIED  TO   THE   RUSSIAN    SITUATION. 

The  Czar—"  Somebody  stop  us,  goldern  our  fool  souls ;  we're  run- 
ning away  ! "  —  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

STORM  AND   STRESS. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


DISAPPEARANCE   OF    BRITISH    ART. 

\  N  examination  of  the  most  striking  pictures  exhibited  at  the 
-**■  Royal  Academy  year  by  year  lias  revealed  to  Mr.  Julius  M. 
Price,  the  artist-correspondent  of   The  Illustrated  London  News, 


BATTLEDORE.      HV    L.   CAMPBELL   TAYLOR. 

Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1906. 

the  remarkable  fact  that  within  twenty-five  years  "most  of  the  best 
and  most  original  characteristics  of  the  old  English  school  have 
gradually  disappeared,  and  the  distinction  between  English  and 
French  art,  so  far  as  the  leading  painters  of  both  countries  are  con- 
cerned, is  almost  inappreciable."  Mr.  Price, 
who  writes  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  for  May, 
thinks  this  startling  change  is  due  partly  to  "  the 
fact  that  England  is  not  an  instinctively  artistic 
nation,  like  the  French,"  and  partly  to  the  dif- 
ferent spirit  that  pervades  the  Paris  ateliers. 
He  says  : 

"Whether  this  loss  of  individuality,  altho  to 
a  great  extent  compensated  for  by  the  enhance- 
ment of  merit  in  the  works  of  our  modern 
painters,  can  be  regarded  as  altogether  a  sub- 
ject for  congratulation  or  a  sign  of  national  de- 
cadence will  be  for  posterity  to  decide,  but  the 
indisputable  fact  remains,  as  will  be  recognized 
by  every  one  who  walks  around  with  his  eyes 
open,  that  every  phase  of  art  in  England  is 
gradually  resolving  itself  into  the  art  of  the 
Continent,  and  of  France  especially,  as  seen 
through  British  glasses.  This  applies,  to  my 
mind,  not  only  to  the  school  of  painting  but 
to  architecture  and  the  decorative  arts  also. 
Sculpture  seems  likely  to  remain  longest  at  the 
low  level  which  has  always  characterized  Eng- 
lish sculpture,  and  which  is  due,  probably,  to 
the  lack  of  appreciation  it  receives  in  this  coun- 
try, which  holds  out  but  poor  inducement  to  a 
young  sculptor  to  finish  his  studies  abroad. 

"At  first  blush  it  seems  a  pity  that  a  coun- 
try which  could  produce  such   world-renowned 
masters  as  Hogarth,  Gainsborough,  Lawrence,  Reynolds,  Romney, 
Hoppner,  Constable,  and  Turner,  among  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  haphazard,  should  require  to  go  to  the  Continent  for  any 


part  of  its   training   or  inspiration.      In  my  opinion,  tlie  secret  of 
this  exodus  of  students  lies   in  the   lad  that  there  has  been  of   late 

years  less  and  less  camaraderie  among  British  artists,  that  esprit 
rfc  corps  which  goes  so  far  toward  inducing  the  enthusiasm  foi 

their    work    which    is    so    noticeable    a    characteristic   ol    the    ait 

students  of  Paris,  and  which  has  placed  France  at  the  head  oi  all 

nations   in    the  ait    world.      All    this   may   read   as   rank   heresy   to 

those  people    fortunately  their  number  grows  smaller  every  yeai 

who  loudly  believe   thai  Trafalgar  Square  is 

the    linest    site    in    Europe,    and    who    have   the 

smug  conviction  thai  everything  British  spells 
perfection,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  ad 
vance  of  English  art  to-day,  whether  pictorial 
or  decorative,  is  more  largely  due  to  r  ren<  h 
influence  than  is  generally  recognized,  and 
therefore  some  investigation  into  the  causes 
which  have  brought  about  what  is  almost  a 
revolution  in  art  in  England  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  appears  to  me  to  be  of  interest. 
1  do  not  by  this  wish  it  to  be  understood  for  a 
moment  that  I  desire  to  depreciate  modern 
British  art,  for  a  glance  round  the  Paris  salons 
serves  to  convince  one  that  our  best  men  hold 
their  own  in  every  respect,  but  by  best  men  I 
mean  those  who  have  studied  in  France.  It  is 
the  too  ready  assimilation  of  the  style  and  man- 
nerisms of  the  French  painters  which  is  surely 
killing  all  those  national  characteristics  which 
went  so  far  toward  making  the  renown  of  the 
great  British  masters." 

Mr.  Price  illustrates  the  camaraderie  of  the 
French  art  students  by  the  following  little  inci- 
dent: 

"Ihad  a  particularly  pleasing  instance  of  this 
only  quite  recently  which  is  perhaps  worth  re- 
counting.    I  was  piloting  a  friend  who,  as  an 
architect,  is  naturally  interested  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  art,  around  the  artistic  haunts  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  when  I  bethought  me  to  show 
him  a  well-known  atelier  where  many  of  the  advanced  students  of 
the  Ecole  paint  from  the  life  during  the  afternoon,  and  where  I 
had  myself  worked.     Not  without  some  little  difficulty,  as  I  learned 
that  a  female  model  was  posing,  and  only  after  assuring  the  door- 


COMME  AUTREFOIS.      BY  A.   MATIGNON. 

Exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon,  1906. 

keeper  that  I  was  an  old  student,  were  we  permitted  to  enter. 
Knowing  what  pranks  might  be  played  on  two  foreigners  by  a  crowd 
of  lively  French  students  in  a  studio,  I  impressed  on  my  friend 
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the  importance  of  appearing  as  unconcerned  as  possible.  As  we 
strolled  round,  looking  at  the  amusing  cartoons  and  the  clever 
studies  with  which  the  walls  were  thickly  covered,  there  was  a  dead 
silence,  altho  it  had  been  pretty  noisy  before  we  entered,  and  we 
realized  that  we  were  being  taken  stock  of  by  the  twenty-odd 
students  working  round  the  model.  After  a  few  minutes  some 
one  remarked  loudly  to  his  neighbor,  and  referring  to  us  of  course, 
'I  think  the  tall  one  is  the  father,'  to  which  the  other  replied,  'No, 
I  think  the  shorter  man  is  the  other  one's  uncle,'  and  there  then 
ensued  a  mock  conversation,  amusing  enough  in  the  humorous  way 
in  which  the  simplicity  of  an  'Ollendorf  exercise  was  sustained. 
During  much  good-natured  badinage  we  continued  to  walk  round 
unconcernedly. 

•'  At  last  the  man  who  had  started  the  chaff  said,  'Well,  have  it 
which  way  you  please,  but  I  don't  think  it's  good  form  coming  in 
here  with  collars  and  cuffs  on  this  warm  afternoon,  when  we  are 
all  so  hot  and  thirs^'.'  Naturally  I  lost  no  time  in  taking  up  this 
cue,  and  so  addressing  the  nearest  man  to  me,  a  tall,  bearded  fel- 
low, I  asked  for  the  'Massier,'  as  the  leader  of  a  French  atelier  is 
called.  This  gentleman,  upon  hearing  himself  alluded  to,  came 
forward,  and  bowing  low  with  great  obsequiousness,  inquired  in 
what  way  he  could  be  of  service  to  our 'highnesses.'  1  then  ex- 
plained that  I  was  an  old  Beaux-Arts  student,  and  was  visiting 
the  studio  for  the  first  time  after  many  years.  I  added  that  in  the 
old  times  it  was  customary  to  'wet '  such  occasions,  and  it  would 
give  me  very  great  pleasure  if  I  could  be  permitted  to  do  the  same 
thing  now.  The  Massier  replied  that  my  reasoning  sounded  good, 
so  he  asked  the  students  what  they  thought  of  it.  Their  reply 
was  quick  and  to  the  point.  They  immediately  voted,  amid  much 
merriment,  that  the  seance  should  be  suspended,  whereupon  they 
all  rose,  and,  after  forming  themselves  into  a  sort  of  procession, 
we  adjourned  to  a  small  cafe'  not  far  away,  while  the  model,  who 
had  slipped  a  long  coat  over  her  nude  form  and  had  donned  a  pair 
of  slippers,  came  along  also.  All  were  brimming  over  with  fun 
and  good-fellowship.  As  soon  as  the  drinks  were  handed  round, 
and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  all  had  asked  for  black 
coffee,  one  of  the  men,  who  was  evidently  the  orator  of  the  studio, 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  called  out  to  his  companions,  'Gentlemen,  let 
us  drink  to  the  health  of  his  Most  Gracious  Majesty  King  Ed- 
ward VII.' — a  toast  to  which  they  all  responded  most  heartily. 
Then  some  one  cried, 'And  to  the  entente  cordiale  also.'  Then 
followed  a  most  charming  and  unaffected  chat,  all  being  much  in- 
terested in  what  I  as  an  ancien  had  been  doing  since  I  left  Paris, 
and  being  especially  keen  to  hear  something  of  my  experiences  in 
Manchuria  with  the  Russian  army.  Half  an  hour  passed  thus  as 
delightfully  as  possible,  and  then  some  one  humorously  suggested 
that  they  would  all  be  a  day  later  in  becoming  great  artists  unless 
they  got  back  to  their  painting.  I  strongly  advised  them  not  to 
run  such  a  risk,  so  out  we  all  trooped  again  and  shook  hands  all 
round  on  parting  at  the  entrance  of  the  studio.  Needless  to  add 
how  impressed  my  friend  was  with  this  impromptu  insight  into  the 
camaraderie  which  exists  in  the  Latin  Quarter. 

"  Working  under  such  conditions  in  an  atmosphere  of  unaffected 
simplicity,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  influence  of  one's  fellow 
students  and  surroundings  should  have  gradually  paved  the  way, 
as  it  were,  for  an  assimilation  of  French  ideas  and  methods — so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  I  feel  convinced  that  no  one  who  studied 
art  for  an  appreciable  time  in  Paris  would  be  otherwise  than 
French  in  his  work.  The  result  of  this  Paris  training  is  that  a  new 
school  of  painters,  architects,  and  designers  has  gradually  come 
into  existence  in  England  which  has  completely  revolutionized 
every  branch  of  art,  utilitarian  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  noticed  on 
all  sides  by  any  one  who  remembers  what  England  was  like  only 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  That  this  influence,  this  infusion  of 
new  blood,  is  beneficial  is  undoubted,  for  under  its  influence  the 
tastes  of  the  people  have  become  more  elevated,  while  a  sort  of 
wave  of  improvement  appears  to  have  come  over  the  country,  and 
it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  a  thing  to  be  useful  need  not 
necessarily  be  devoid  of  all  beauty." 


this  letter  above  the  many  more  conspicuous  tributes  and  more 
substantial  rewards  which  marked  the  celebration  of  her  jubilee, 
will  appear  from  the  following  graceful  acknowledgment,  in  which 
she  pays  something  other  than  perfunctory  homage  to  the  great 
dramatist: 

"  I  have  no  words  to  express  my  pride  and  delight  in  this  ad- 
dress of  congratulation  from  the  trustees  and  guardians  of  Shake- 
speare's birthplace.  'It  is  an  honor  that  I  dreamed  not  of,'  and 
one  that  to  me  must  stand  as  high  above  all  others  as  Shakespeare 
stands  above  all  other  poets.  If  in  my  fifty  years'  work  upon  the 
stage  I  have  done  anything  in  the  cause  of  Shakespeare,  he  has 
done  everything  for  me.  No  dramatist  before  or  since  has  ever 
given  us  players  such  opportunities,  nor  suggested  to  us  such  high, 
brilliant,  and  varied  ways  of  exercising  our  art.  Every  part  of 
Shakespeare's  has  been  to  me  a  liberal  education.  It  was  a  happy 
omen  for  me  that  I  was  born  in  his  native  Warwickshire— hap- 
pier still  for  me  I  made  my  first  appearance  in 'The  Winter's 
Tale' ;  and  since  then  hardly  a  year  has  gone  by  without  my  acting 
in  a  Shakespeare  play.  To  my  intimate  association  with  Shake- 
speare I  owe  much  of  my  happiness  and  all  of  my  wisdom.  When 
in  the  future  I  summon  to  the  'sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought' 
the  many  happy  remembrances  of  my  fiftieth  stage  birthday, 
there  will  come  first  in  the  train  of  affection  and  honor  this  mes- 
sage from  Shakespeare's  town." 


Ellen    Terry's   Tribute   to   Shakespeare.— One  of 

the  most  significant  tokens  of  England's  appreciation  of  Ellen 
Terry,  remarks  the  New  York  Dramatic  Mirror,  was  the  letter 
sent  to  her  by  the  trustees  and  guardians  of  Shakespeare's  birth- 
place, congratulating  her  on  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of 
her  association  with  the  stage.     That  Mis«  Terry  herself  valued 


A   NEGLECTED    DRAMATIC   POSSIBILITY. 

I"  T  is  odd,  remarks  a  writer  who  gossips  entertainingly  in  those 
•*■  pages  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  devoted  to  "The  Contribu- 
tors' Club,"  that  so  few  playwrights  have  recognized  the  power  of 
the  vacant  room  in  drama.  This  is  the  more  curious,  he  adds, 
in  view  of  the  convincing  effects  achieved  in  the  few  instances 
where  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  vacant  room  or  the  vacant 
stage  have  been  called  into  play.  He  cites,  for  instance,  the  sec- 
ond act  of  "Die  Meistersinger,"  "when  the  watchman  passes 
through  the  sleepy  town  after  the  street  brawl  is  over,  and  then 
the  empty,  moon-bathed  street  lies  quiet  for  a  time,  before  the 
curtain  closes."  In  this  case  music  adds  to  the  effect ;  but  at  the 
end  of  "  Shore  Acres,"  he  reminds  us,  there  is  no  such  aid.  Yet 
who,  he  asks,  can  ever  forget  that  final  picture?  He  redraws  it 
for  us  in  the  following  words : 

"After  Nat  Berry— played  by  Mr.  Heme,  the  author— had 
scratched  a  bit  of  frost  off  the  window-pane  to  peer  out  into  the 
night,  locked  the  door,  and  banked  the  fire,  he  climbed  with  slow, 
aged  footsteps  up  the  stairs  to  bed.  At  the  landing  he  turned  to 
survey  the  old  kitchen  below,  that  lay  so  cozy  and  warm  under  the 
benediction  of  his  eye.  Then  he  disappeared  with  his  candle,  and 
the  stage  grew  quite  dim,  save  for  the  red  glow  from  the  fire.  Yet 
the' curtain  did  not  fall;  and  through  a  mist  of  tears,  tears  it 
cleaned  one's  soul  to  shed,  the  audience  looked  for  a  long,  hushed 
moment  on  the  scene,  on  the  now  familiar  room  where  so  much  of 
joy  and  grief  had  happened — deserted,  tranquil,  but  suddenly,  in 
this  new  light  of  emptiness,  realized  to  be  how  vital  a  part  of  the 
lives  of  those  people  who  had  made  the  play  !  It  used  to  seem, 
indeed,  as  if  the  drama  had  not  achieved  full  reality  until  the  old 
kitchen  had  thus  had  its  say,  thus  spoken  the  epilog." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  is  strange  to  me  that  more  playwrights  have  not  profited  by 
such  examples.  The  cry  of  the  average  playgoer  is  for 'action,' 
to  be  sure;  but  even  'action  '  may  be  heightened  by  contrast,  by 
peace  and  serenity.  Certainly  the  vitality,  the  illusion,  of  a  scenic 
background  on  the  stage  can  be  enhanced  by  drawing  a  certain 
amount  of  attention  to  it  alone;  and  something  as  Mr.  Hardy,  in 
'The  Return  of  the  Native,'  paints  Egdon  Heath — 'Haggard 
Egdon  ' — in  its  shifting  moods  before  he  introduces  a  single  human 
being  upon  the  scene  of  their  coming  tragedy,  it  is  quite  possible 
for  the  modern  playwright,  with  a  Belasco  to  aid  him,  to  show  the 
audience  the  scene  of  his  drama,  to  let  its  suggestive  beauty,  its 
emotional  possibilities,  charm  or  fire  their  fancies  before  the 
speech  and  action  begin.  So  also,  as  Wagner  and  Mr.  Heme 
have  demonstrated,  there  can  be  a  climax  of  the  vacant  stage. 
At  present,  our  stage  scenery  is  too  seldom  perfectly  fused  with 
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the  story,  too  often  magnificent  but  meaningless.  The  drama  is 
an  art  form  which  at  best  is  restricted,  and  any  possible  technical 
variations  should  not  be  neglected.  Is  not  the  vacant  room  such 
a  neglected  possibility?" 


"A 


THE    MACDOWELL   CLUB. 

NEW  force  in  the  art  life  of  New  York  "—thus  IVlr.  Law- 
rence Gilman  describes  the  recently  organized  MacDowell 
Club,  which  purposes  "  to  emphasize  the  nobility  of  art  as  a 
whole  "  ;  to  study  and  demonstrate  "the  correlation  of  the  drama, 
literature,  and  music ;  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture;  and 
the  other  fine  arts  "  ;   and  "  to  aid  in  the  extension  of  the  knowl- 


Copyrighted  by  Estelle  Huntington  Huggins.    Courtesy  of  "  The  Critic,"  New  York. 
LATEST  PHOTOGRAPH   OF   MR.   EDWARD   MACDOWELL. 

Since  the  collapse  of  Mr  MacDowell's  health  put  an  end  to  his  cre- 
ative'career,  a  club,  bearing  his  name,  has  been  organized  to  foster 
the  fine  arts  in  America. 

edge  of  esthetic  principles,  and  to  bring  into  prominence  special 
works  of  art  that  are  deserving  of  broader  recognition."  The  ad- 
visory board  of  the  club  is  composed  of  representative  writers, 
musicians,  painters,  actors,  architects,  and  sculptors,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells,  Mr.  Wassily  Safo- 
noff,  Mr.  George  De  Forest  Brush,  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
and  Mr.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.  It  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
our  greatest  composer  that  such  a  club  should  be  established  in 
his  honor  during  his  lifetime.  But  it  is  a  tribute  which  serves  to 
emphasize  the  tragedy  of  that  physical  affliction  which  has  put  an 
end  to  his  productivity  as  an  artist.  Mr.  Gilman,  writing  in  the 
New  York  Critic,  points  out  that  the  ideals  of  the  club  are  ideals 
which  were  very  dear  to  MacDowell  himself.     We  read  : 

"For  Edward  MacDowell,  the  interrelation  of  the  arts — the 
rich  and  unexpected  results  made  possible  by  the  reaction  one 
upon  the  other  of  music,  painting,  literature,  and  sculpture— was 
more  than  an  esthetic  abstraction,  a  concept  to  be  vaguely  held  or 
idly  dreamed  upon;  it  was,  for  him,  a  vital  principle  of  artistic 
procedure.     It  was  made  constantly  manifest  in  his  work,  almost 


from  the  first  ;  and  especially  is  it  evident  in  those  extraordinarily 
sensitive  and  imaginative  tone-poems  of  his  later  period,  in  which 
an  exquisite  poetic  vision  has  ordered  the  outflow  of  the  musical 
thought.      From  first  to  last  lie  has  been  not  so  much  the  master  of 

a  superb  and  distinguished  order  ol  musical  eloquence— altho  he 
was  very  completely  that— as  the  poet  alive  to  all  manner  of 
quickening  experiences,  who  chose  to  reutter  those  experiences  in 
a  vivified  form  of  musical  speech." 

The  most  admirable  of  the  club's  functions,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  states  Mr.  Gilman,  is  that  of  promoting  and  exhibiting 
whatever,  in  any  of  the  arts,  is  at  once  new,  significant,  and  unrec- 
ognized. For  this  purpose  it  intends  to  hold  "at  least  one  annual 
presentation  of  the  work  of  some  artist  or  artists,  whether  of 
music,  literature,  the  drama,  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture." 
Of  the  genesis  of  the  MacDowell  Club  we  read  : 

"The  evolution  of  the  club  toward  its  present  estate  may  be  in- 
teresting to  trace.  It  had  its  genesis,  appropriately  enough,  in  the 
'artist-class'  which  Mr.  MacDowell  organized  among  his  pupils 
during  the  last  years  of  his  activity,  as  composer  and  teacher,  and 
which  was  composed  of  those  students  of  the  piano  who  disclosed 
particular  ability.  From  time  to  time  a  semipublic  lesson  was 
arranged  for  this  class,  and  to  it  were  bidden  a  limited  number  of 
auditors  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  stimulating  and  sug- 
gestive promptings  of  the  poet-composer  whom  a  grotesque  fate 
cast,  for  the  best  years  of  his  life,  in  the  somewhat  confining  role 
of  a  preceptor  of  youth.  At  the  final  meeting  of  this  class,  about 
a  year  ago,  it  became  known  that  Mr.  MacDowell  was  far  from 
well,  and  that  there  was  small  possibility  of  his  being  able  to  con- 
tinue the  class  during  the  following  winter.  It  was  regretted  that 
the  meetings  had  come  to  an  end,  and  several  plans  were  sug- 
gested for  carrying  them  on  in  permanent  form.  The  result  was 
the  formation  of  the  nucleus  of  the  MacDowell  Club,  which  began 
at  once  to  take  definite  shape." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacDowell  have  deeded  to  the  club  their  home  in 
Peterboro,  altho  they  are  not  to  be  disturbed  in  possession  during 
their  lifetime.  Nearly  all  Mr.  MacDowell's  creative  work  was 
done  in  this  house.  Mrs.  MacDowell,  whose  words  are  quoted 
by  Mr.  Gilman,  writes  of  it  as  follows : 

"Undoubtedly  the  imagination  which  colored  his  thoughts  in  his 
work  and  plans  helped  also  to  idealize  this  home.  When  he 
bought  it  it  was  a  deserted  farm  of  about  eighty  acres  with  a  little 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Critic,"  New  York. 

MR.  MACDOWELL'S   HOME  AT   PETERBORO,   N.   H.,  IN   WINTER. 

The  composer  has  given  this  place  to  the  MacDowell  Club.  He 
hopes  that  it  may  some  day  be  used  for  a  few  months  of  each  year  as 
"  a  resting-spot  for  several  students  in  all  the  arts,"  a  place  "  for  quiet 
work  and  close  companionship." 
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cottage  on  it  dating  from  colonial  days.  The  hand-made  nails, 
the  birch-bark  lining  the  walls  between  the  boards  and  the  shin- 
gles, the  old  spinning-wheels  still  in  the  attic,  the  flintlock  found 
behind  one  of  the  stone  fences,  the  tansy  and  lilacs — all  these 
seemed  a  message  to  him  from  a  bygone  civilization,  and  in  a 
way  it  was.  As  the  years  went  on  Mr.  MacDowell  brought  back 
the  worn-out  fields  to  their  original  value,  and  built  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  sixty-acre  forest  a  log-cabin  study  where  he  worked  and 
meditated.  The  old  cottage  was  transformed  into  a  low,  rambling 
house,  with  a  large,  detached  music-room.  Barns  were  built,  and 
gardens  sprang  up  in  all  directions.  As  the  years  went  by  Mr. 
MacDowell  longed  to  feel  assured  that  after  his  death  and  that  of 
his  wife  the  place  might  remain  intact,  and  that  it  might,  in  some 
small  way.  help  the  development  of  art  in  this  country.  His  su- 
preme faith  in  the  artistic  future  of  America  strengthened  this 
desire.  Lack  of  funds  to  endow  any  plan  in  connection  with  the 
Peterboro  house,  and  the  assurance  of  his  lawyer  that  such  a  be- 
quest would  havo  to  be  in  connection  with  some  corporation  in 
order  to  insure  its  stability,  seemed,  however,  to  preclude  any  pos- 
sibility of  carrying  out  his  ideas.  The  formation  of  the  American 
Academy  at  Rome,  where  music  was  put  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  arts,  renewed  his  Peterboro  ideals,  but  the  corporation 
was  still  lacking.  As  his  mind  grew  more  cloudy,  his  anxiety 
about  Peterboro  became  acute,  and  was  a  constant  source  of  un- 
happiness  to  him.  The  formation  of  the  MacDowell  Club  of  New 
York  suddenly  brought  relief  to  the  situation,  and  he  hailed  with 

delight  the  suggestion  that  the  place  should  be  given  to  it 

"  In  describing  Peterboro  ...  I  wish  to  show  that  it  is  admi- 
rably planned  for  a  miniature  imitation  of  an  American  academy, 
and  what  Mr.  MacDowell  hoped  was  that  it  might  be  used  for  a 
few  months  of  each  year  as  a  resting-spot  for  several  students  in 
all  the  arts,  professional  or  otherwise,  where  quiet  work  and  close 
companionship  could  be  had,  a  modest  sum  being  paid  for  board 
in  order  to  clear  it  of  a  possible  accusation  of  its  being  a  charita- 
ble institution;  and  altho  no  teaching  need  be  done  for  the  pres- 
ent, future  years  might  evolve  there  a  summer  school." 


LANGUAGE   REVIVALS    OF    THE    NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

AMONG  the  interesting  phenomena  that  impress  a  student  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  the  widespread  tendency  toward  a 
revival  of  neglected  and  dying  languages.  Mr.  Bryan  J.  Clinch, 
writing  in  The  Messenger  (New  York),  names  no  less  than  nine 
almost  forgotten  tongues  which  since  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  have  taken  their  places,  politically  and  in  litera- 
ture, among  the  languages  of  modern  Europe.  The  nine  he  names 
are  Greek,  Rumanian,  Bulgarian,  Servian,  Magyar,  Czech,  Fin- 
nish, Norsk,  and  Flemish.  This  list  does  not  include  Gaelic, 
which  is  now  experiencing  resuscitation  in  Ireland  at  the  hands  of 
the  GaeTc  League;  nor  Polish,  which  achieved  a  political  and 
literary  revival  in  Galicia.  The  nine  languages  first  named  are 
now  used  by  fifty  millions  of  people — a  fact,  remarks  Mr.  Clinch, 
w'nch  "does  not  suggest  much  likelihood  for  the  approach  of  a 
universal  language  such  as  we  often  hear  mentioned  in  the  press 
and  even  in  college  halls." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  statesmen  of 
Europe,  almost  without  exception,  held  that  the  extinction  of  the 
smaller  languages,  which  had  already  ceased  to  hold  a  place  in 
courts  or  general  literature,  was  desirable  on  political  grounds. 
We  read  further : 

"In  Europe  .  .  .  French,  English,  German,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, Italian,  Russian,  Turkish,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish 
were  the  only  languages  recognized  as  European,  either  in  an  ofn 
cial  or  literary  sense.  The  last  five  were  almost  unknown  outside 
their  own  lands,  and  even  in  them  nearly  without  literary  use. 
French  was  the  universal  language  of  diplomacy  and  the  educated 
classes  everywhere  in  conversation,  and  even  used  by  foreign 
scientists  like  Humboldt  and  Cuvier.  In  Hungary  and  in  Poland, 
even  before  the  loss  of  independence,  Latin  was  the  official  lan- 
guage of  public  business  and  law,  German  or  French  that  of  con- 
versation for  the  educated  classes.     The  national  tongues  in  both 


those  countries  had  a  position  not  unlike  that  of  Irish  in  Ireland 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  Conditions  were  similar  with  the 
old  national  languages  of  the  various  states  of  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions, of  the  Christian  races  in  Turkey,  and  even  of  Belgium  and 
Norway.  To  the  educated  classes  through  Europe  generally, 
eighty  years  ago,  all  these  were  looked  on  as  mere  local  dialects 
like  those  of  the  peasantry  of  Somerset  or  Yorkshire  in  English 
speech.  They  had  no  recognition  in  public  or  official  life,  and 
their  disappearance  with  the  spread  of  public  education  was  sup- 
posed inevitable." 

The  first  of  the  moribund  languages  to  revive  as  a  literary  one, 
and  to  demand  official  recognition  even  from  politicians,  says  Mr. 
Clinch,  was  that  of  Greece.  Even  for  business  purposes  it  had 
been  superseded  generally  throughout  the  Levant  by  Italian  or 
the  mixed  Lingua  Franca,  and  was  little  more  than  a  "  despised 
dialect."  But  to-day  "  Greek  in  its  modern  form  can  claim  to  be 
a  cultivated  language  in  all  respects."  and  it  is  spoken  by  nine 
millions  of  Europeans.  Next  in  point  of  time  came  the  revival  of 
the  Magyar  language  in  Hungary.  To-day  "Hungarian  literature 
has  a  prominent  place  in  European  culture,  and  in  politics  its 
language  is  that  of  nearly  twenty  millions  of  people."  The  old 
Czech  tongue  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  we  read  further,  had  a 
revival  about  the  same  time  as  that  in  Hungary.  It  is  now  "the 
language  used  in  the  University  of  Prague  and  over  five  thousand 
public  schools  and  six  hundred  periodicals,  and  is  spoken  by  six 
million  people."  During  the  first  half  of  the  century  "the  wave 
of  Polish  literary  renascence  passed  from  Russian  to  Austrian 
Poland,"  with  tangible  results.     We  read  : 

"  A  Polish  press  sprang  up  as  one  result,  a  demand  for  home 
rule  another.  The  last  was  conceded  by  Franz  Joseph  in  1866. 
and  the  local  parliament  adopted  Polish  as  its  official  language  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  universities  and  high  schools  followed, 
and  at  the  present  time  Polish  is  the  language  of  legislation,  jus- 
tice, and  education  for  the  seven  millions  of  Galicia  and  Buko- 
wina.  It  ought  to  be  said  that  a  Jewish  element  of  over  two  mil- 
lions is  included  in  that  number,  and  that  the  Christian  portion  is 
subdivided  between  Poles  and  Ruthenians.  The  latter  have  de- 
veloped a  literary  movement  of  their  own  on  a  smaller  scale.  The 
Ruthenian  beside  Polish  may  be  paralleled  by  the  Lowland  Scotch 
and  English.  In  Galicia,  Polish  literature  is  a  revival;  Ruthenian 
may  be  called  a  new  birth.  The  latter  extends  into  a  large  part  of 
Russian  Poland,  and  is  spoken  by  nearly  ten  millions.  It  has  no 
place  in  literature  before  the  nineteenth  century,  but  some  works 
in  it,  like  those  of  Gojol,  have  already  passed  to  the  lands  of  the 
West." 

Croatian,  continues  Mr.  Clinch,  is  another  Austrian  language 
which  has  begun  its  written  literature  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Rumanian,  also,  was  a  language  not  only  without  a  literature,  but 
without  a  nation.  "  It  is  now  the  recognized  language  of  an  inde- 
pendent State  of  larger  population  than  Portugal,  Sweden,  or  Hol- 
land, and  spoken  by  ten  millions  of  Europeans."     We  read  further : 

"  A  literature  has  sprung  up  in  the  long-neglected  dialect.  Two 
universities  are  aiding  its  development.  Altogether,  the  revival 
of  the  Rumanian  language  and  nationality  is  one  of  the  startling 
facts  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however  little  spoken  of  abroad." 

Bulgarian  literature,  he  says,  is  only  half  a  century  old.  An- 
other language  which  has  "formed  a  literature  of  its  own  for  the 
first  time"  is  Flemish.  Of  the  language  revival  in  Norway,  the 
country  of  Ibsen,  Mr.  Clinch  writes: 

"  Down  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  literary  cultivation  was  so  lit- 
tle known  among  the  Norwegians  that  it  is  stated  there  was  not 
even  a  bookseller's  shop  in  the  country  outside  of  Christiania. 
Danish  was  the  language  used  by  the  educated  classes  and  in  offi- 
cial work  of  every  kind.  The  forced  connection  with  Sweden 
made  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  changed  the  latter  condition,  and 
the  difference  between  Swedish  and  Norse  being  greater  than  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Danish,  called  public  attention  to  the  old  na- 
tional tongue  and  its  almost  forgotten  old  literature  of  poetry  and 
history.  It  is  now  the  exclusive  one  of  three  millions  of  Norwe- 
gians for  government,  law,  and  literature." 
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WHAT   WE    HAVE    LEARNED    OF    HEREDITY. 

«  ^  VERY  one  knows  that  there  is  a  resemblance  between  parents 
~^  and  offspring.  To  what  extent  is  this  common  or  necessary, 
...d  what  laws  govern  its  transmission?  These  questions  were 
wrapped  in  mystery  until  recently,  but  today  we  are  beginning 
dimly  to  surmise  some  of  the  answers.  The  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  most  of  which  is  only  a  few  years  old,  is  summarized 
by  Prof.  L.  Cuenot,  of  the  University  of  Nancy,  France,  in  a  lec- 
ture printed  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  April  28).  Says  the 
speaker : 

"The  fact  must  be  insisted  on,  that  the  substance  of  the  new 
individual  is  the  sum  of  the  two  germs  furnished  by  the  parents. 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  good  qualities  and  our  defects  are 
both  dependent  on  our  material  structure.  .  .  .  Education  and 
the  influence  of  environment  may  perhaps  modify  this  heredity, 
but  to  what  extent?  Here  is  the  grave  and  difficult  problem  of 
moral  responsibility,  which  confronts  us  so  often  in  the  courts  and 

in  society 

"  The  hereditary  descent  of  all  sorts  of  characteristics  has  long 
been   noticed.   ...   It  has  been  felt  that  there  must  be  rules  to 

regulate  it,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  dis- 
cover them.  ...  Of  re- 
cent years  the  applica- 
tion of  the  experimental 
method  has  thrown  a 
bright  light  on  these  phe- 
nomena. We  may  refer 
here  to  the  fundamental 
experiment,  represented 
in  the  diagram  (Fig.  1). 

"  The  common  gray 
mouse  and  the  white  or 
albino  mouse  are  both 
well  known.  .  .  .  When 
these  two  forms  are 
crossed  the  offspring  are 
like  the  gray  parent  .  .  . 
and  we  may  say  that  there 
is 'dominance  '  of  the  gray 
characteristics;  the  white 
is  hidden  by  the  other 
and  is  'dominated  '  or'la- 
ent.'  But  continue  the 
experiment ;  crossing  two  of  the  hybrids  we  have  not  only  gray 
mice,  but  also  white  ones,  fewer  in  number.  If  the  crossing  be  con- 
tinued we  find  that  there  are  always  three  grays  to  one  white. 

"How  shall  we  interpret  this?  Here  is  one  hypothesis:  The 
parental  elements  can  not  fuse  together;  they  remain  separate, 
half  being  gray  (G),  half  white  (B).  When  we  cross  the  hybrids 
we  may  thus  have  four  combinations  : 

Gray  X  gray  (GG). 
S  GrayX  white    /  ,rn\ 
}  White  X  gray  J<UB>- 

White  X  white  (BB). 

These  four  combinations  will  give  the  following  results : 
i  Gray  X  gray  =  gray  of  pure  breed. 

3  )  WrhiteXXWgray  [  =  gray  of  imPure  Dreed, like  tne  parent  hybrids. 

1     White  X  white  =  white  of  pure  breed. 

We  may  express  this  result  more  briefly  as  follows : 

GB  XGB  =  1  GG  +  2  GB  +  i  BB, 
which  corresponds  to  the  results  of  experience.  The  next  figure 
shows  a  test  of  this  theory.  Crossing  a  gray  mouse  of  impure 
breed,  containing  the  white  breed  in  the  'latent '  state,  we  have  an 
equal  number  of  grays  and  whites.  .  .  .  This  is  because  only  two 
combinations  were  possible  : 

Gray  X  white  =  gray  of  impure  breed  (GB). 

White  X  white  =  white  of  pure  breed  (BB). 
"Very  long  and  delicate  experiments  give  results  that  conform 
so  well  to  the  theoretical  predictions  that  there  must  be  some  truth 
in  the  hypothesis  ;  the  phenomena  seem  widely  extended  both  in 
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FIG.  I. 


-CROSSING    OF    GRAY    AND    WHITE 
MICE. 


FIG.  2.-CROSSING  OF  CRAY  MOUSE  WITH 
LATENT  WHITE  CHARACTERISTICS  AND 
WHITE    MOUSE. 


the  animal  and  vegetable  world  ...  II  it  be  true,  man  has  the 
wonderful  powei  of  being  able  to  transmit  to  his  children  not  only 
his  visible  or 'dominant'  qualities,  but  equally  a  host  of  latent 
characteristics     thai     he 

may  possess." 

This  fundamental  ex- 
periment is  due  lo  l 
or  Mendel,  an  Austi  ian 
monk,  who  made  it  in 
1865,  but  it  passed  unno- 
ticed until  1900,  since 
which  time  it  has  been 
thoroughly  investigated 
and  has  brought  posthu- 
mous fame  to  its  author. 
The  "  Mendelian  "  type  of 


heredity,  which  it  repre- 
sents, appears  to  be  the 
most  frequent,  as  it 
is  the  simplest.  There 
are  others,  however,  Mr. 
Cudnot  tells  us,  that  are 
more  complex.  One  of 
these  is  shown  graphic- 
ally in  the  third  figure,  which  represents  the  crossing  of  a  white, 
red-eyed  mouse  with  another  red-eyed  mouse  having  a  tawny 
yellow  coat.     Says  the  author  : 

"We  should  expect  to  find  hybrids  all  with  red  eyes,  like  the 
parents  and  with  yellow  or  white  skin;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  result  is  rather  paradoxical ;  the  descendants  all  have  black 
eyes,  gray  backs,  and  whitish  bellies,  while  their  eyes  are  certainly 
larger  than  those  of  their  parents.  .  .  .  Instead  of  presenting  the 
phenomena  of  'dominance  '  the  parental  characteristics  have  com- 
bined to  produce  a  new  result.  .  .  .  When  crossed  again,  these 
hybrids  produce  a  strange  variety  of  forms:  1,  Black  mice: 
2,  gray  mice  with  whitish  bellies  like  their  parents;  3,  white  with 
red  eyes,  like  one  grandparent ;  4,  yellow  with  red  eyes;  5,  pearl- 
gray  with  red  eyes.  These  have  fixed  numerical  relations  which 
appear  to  be  as  follows.     Of  16  young  ones  we  have 

8  with  black  eyes  j  \  ^f^  white  belHes; 

(  4  white ; 
8  with  red  eyes  -!  3  yellow  ; 

(  1  pearl-gray. 

There  has  taken  place  a  separation  of  characteristics  and  also  a 
decomposition,    resulting 
in  absolutely  new  forms." 

Thus,  the  writer  tells 
us,  we  are  beginning  to 
understand  some  of  the 
rules  of  heredity,  and  al- 
ready we  are  enabled  to 
explain  a  few  facts  that 
have  bothered  students  in 
the  past.  For  instance, 
there  is  atavism,  or  the 
sudden  apppearance  of  a 
characteristic  of  a  long- 
forgotten  ancestor.  Ac- 
cording to  modern  ideas, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose, as  Darwin  and 
Weismann  do,  that  an  ac- 
tual portion  of  ancestral 
substance  has  been  trans- 
mitted along  the  line  of 
descent;  the  atavism  is 
due  simply  to  a  combi- 
nation     of     germinative 


FIG.  3.— CROSSING  OF  WHITE  MOUSE 
(WHITE  CIRCLE)  AND  YELLOW  MOUSE  WITH 
RED  EYES  (HORIZONTAL  SHADING.).  THE 
HYBRIDS  ARE  BLACK  (BLACK  CIRCLE),, 
GRAY  WITH  WHITE  BELLIES  (DOTTED. 
CIRCLE),  AND  PEARL-GRAY  WITH  RED  EYES 
(VERTICAL  SHADING!,  BESIDES  OTHERS 
LIKE  THE   ORIGINAL   PARENTS. 
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elements  that  reproduces  a  former  combination.  The  interest  of 
these  researches,  the  author  notes,  reaches  beyond  the  field  of  pure 
science.  It  is  of  vast  importance  in  daily  life,  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory, in  the  practise  of  medicine.  Personal  traits,  the  ability  of  a 
statesman,  the  taint  of  disease  in  a  noble  family — all  follow,  doubt- 
less, the  law  laid  down  by  Mendel.  In  closing,  Mr.  Cue"not  gives 
us  this  practical  advice  : 

"Almost  everyone  has  either  visible  blemishes  or  latent  tenden- 
cies to  disease,  which  last  are  as  important  as  the  first  from  the 
point  of  view  of  transmission,  as  we  have  seen.  If  you  wish,  so 
far  as  you  can  accomplish  it,  that  your  children  should  remain 
untouched,  avoid  marriage  with  families  that  have  blemishes  or 
tendencies  similar  to  vours.  I  am  fully  aware  that  advice  is  easier 
to  give  than  to  follow  ;  man,  who  has  been  applying  for  centuries 
processes  of  selection  to  his  domestic  animals,  has  not  understood 
that  he  might  apply  the  same  to  his  descendants  with  advantage. 
Nevertheless,  robust  health  and  a  safe  inheritance  are  better 
than  a  big  dowry,  as  we  may  well  believe." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


POISONING    BY    FRESH    EGGS. 

THAT  the  simplest  and  most  nutritious  food  may  be  poisonous 
under  special  conditions  is  shown  by  the  fact,  discovered  by 
Linossier,  a  French  physiologist,  that  fresh  hens' eggs  may  poison 
certain  persons.  This  was  noted  five  years  ago  in  a  work  on  the 
"  Hygiene  of  the  Dyspeptic,"  by  Mr.  Linossier,  and  attention  has 
been  called  to  it  again  by  recent  experiments  on  rabbits,  made  by 
G.  Loisel  and  described  to  the  French  Societe  de  Biologic  Says 
The  Natio7ial  Druggist  (St.  Louis),  translating  and  abstracting 
an  article  in  the  Union  Pharmaceutique  (Paris) : 

"  The  number  of  persons  subject  to  this  poison  is  very  few  ;  as  a 
general  thing  eggs  are  well  tolerated,  even  in  large  quantities. 
.  .  .  Some  dyspeptics,  on  the  contrary,  can  not  ingest  the  least 
bit  of  egg  without  paying  the  penalty.  This  toxicity  has  the  pecul- 
iarity of  never  presenting  itself  save  in  those  predisposed  to  it,  but 
with  them  it  is  constant  and  is  excited  by  the  smallest  particle  of 
egg.  The  appearance  of  toxic  symptoms,  in  fact,  depends  less 
upon  the  more  or  less  variable  toxicity  of  the  egg  ingested  than 
upon  the  greater  or  lesser  sensitiveness  of  the  subject  of  intoxica- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  note  that  this  sensitiveness  is  not  as  Mr. 
Loisel  suppposes,  a  general  sensitiveness  to  toxins,  but  one  very 
especial  toward  the  toxin  of  eggs. 

"As  persons  subject  to  the  poison  of  eggs  are  generally  nervous 
dyspeptics  one  may  well  believe  that  auto-suggestion  plays  a  role 
in  the  appearance  of  the  toxic  symptoms.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact,  but  I  have  been  able  to  assure  myself  that  while  sugges- 
tion may  and  does  exaggerate  symptoms  of  poisoning,  the  latter 
appear  of  themselves,  without  it.  I  have  frequently  seen  cases 
where  they  were  evoked  by  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of 
egg,  disseminated  throughout  a  complex  culinary  preparation,  and 
of  which  presence  the  patient  was  entirely  ignorant 

"Ovotoxin  is  a  type  of  what  Mr.  Linossier  in  a  preceding  work 
has  termed  relative  toxins,  among  which  maybe  placed  the  greater 
portion  of  the  poisons  elaborated  in  the  digestive  tube.  It  may 
be  compared  with  those  substances  which,  like  strawberries,  crabs, 
lobsters,  certain  sea  fish,  precipitate  attacks  of  urticaria.  We 
know  that  along  with  these  substances  there  are  some  very  curi- 
ous individual  peculiarities.  This  one,  for  instance,  may  eat  straw- 
berries with  impunity,  while  a  dish  of  crabs  brings  on  urticaria, 
while  with  another  the  sensitiveness  is  reversed." 


A  New  Star  and  Planet  Finder.— An  ingenious  plani- 
sphere which  seems  to  embody  some  new  principles  has  been  de- 
vised by  Garrett  P.  Serviss,  the  writer  on  astronomy,  and  Leon 
Barritt.  Says  Frederick  Campbell,  writing  in  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  (April  30) : 

"  Planispheres  hitherto  have  made  no  adequate  provision  for  the 
locating  of  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  In  this  new  planisphere,  we 
not  only  have  an  adjustable  disk,  which  can  be  readily  fixed  for 
any  month,  day,  and  hour,  showing  how  the  heavens  are  just  then, 


but  also  an  arrangement  whereby,  during  twenty  years  to  come, 
little  needle-pointed  indicators  may  be  made  to  assume  their 
proper  relations  to  the  entire  heavens,  and  the  whole  thing  be 
made  apparent  at  a  glance." 

Says  another  writer,  in  The  Standard  Union  (Brooklyn) : 

"  Mr.  Barritt's  device  for  tracing  the  movements  of  the  planets 
is  extremely  simple  and  effective.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  small 
round  disks,  mounted  with  very  delicate  pins,  and  each  bearing 
the  name  of  one  of  the  planets.  There  are  also  disks  for  the  sun 
and  moon.  Accompanying  the  chart  is  a  neat  little  pamphlet  of 
tables,  covering  a  period  of  twe/ity  years  to  come,  from  which,  by 
a  moment's  inspection,  the  observer  can  determine  the  place  of 
any  planet,  or  of  the  moon,  for  any  time  he  may  choose,  and  then, 
by  placing  upon  the  chart,  in  its  indicated  place,  the  disk  repre- 
senting such  planet,  a  glance  shows  him  whether  it  is  visible  or 
not  on  any  particular  night,  and  at  any  particular  hour  of  the  night. 
It  also  shows  him  whether  it  is,  at  the  time,  a  'morning'  or  an 
'evening' star,  and  its  exact  situation  with  reference  to  the  sun 
and  the  moon.  This  has  not  been  possible  with  any  other  plani- 
sphere, and  it  puts  at  the  command  of  the  amateur  the  means  of 
predicting  for  himself  the  places  of  the  planets  without  consulting 
astronomical  works  of  any  kind.  The  monthly  course  of  the 
moon  among  the  stars,  and  the  annual  course  of  the  sun,  the  times 
of  sunrise  and  sunset  and  of  moonrise  and  moonset,  are  all  shown 
in  the  same  graphic  manner." 


IS  OUR   CIVILIZATION   DECAYING? 

\  FTER  an  investigation  of  the  assertions  of  certain  sociolo- 
**  gists  that  all  modern  civilizations  are  degenerate  and  des- 
tined to  early  decay,  Prof.  Jerome  Dowd,  of  Wisconsin  Univer- 
sity, states  his  belief  that  such  predictions  are  unwarranted. 
Altho  present  conditions  are  certainly  unsatisfactory  and  we  are 
in  many  respects  tending  downward  rather  than  upward,  he  finds 
no  facts  that  should  lead  us  to  expect  any  such  result.  Professor 
Dowd's  paper,  which  was  read  before  the  Social  and  Economic 
Section  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  is  abstracted  in  Science  (New  York),  from  which  paper 
we  quote  as  follows  : 

"  Among  savages  the  degenerate  and  defective  individuals  were 
considered  bewitched  and  hence  speedily  put  out  of  the  world. 
Even  down  to  the  eighteenth  century  mental  and  corporal  afflic- 
tions were  largely  explained  as  demoniac  possessions.  The  de- 
velopment of  hospitals  for  the  insane  gave  rise  to  the  science  of 
psychiatry  and  the  effort  to  trace  insanity  to  natural  causes.  Then 
the  success  of  the  psychiatrists  stimulated  the  criminologists  to 
inquire  whether  the  moral  perversities  of  the  thief,  the  forger, 
the  murderer,  etc.,  were  not  also  the  result  of  inherited  physical 
and  mental  defects.  A  still  further  step  in  the  study  of  degeneracy 
was  to  inquire  if  the  man  of  genius  was  not  also,  as  the  insane 
man  and  criminal,  the  result  of  a  deteriorated  physical  or  mental 
organism 

"Advancing  a  step  further  in  the  study  of  degeneracy.  Max 
Nordau,  in  Germany,  has  attempted  to  show  that  degeneracy  is 
not  a  peculiarity  of  criminals,  lunatics,  or  men  of  genius,  but  that 
it  is  characteristic  of  all  modern  civilized  races.  Many  of  our 
celebrated  men  have  all  the  special  stigmata  of  the  criminal  or 
lunatic,  but  they  manifest  their  defects  in  a  way  which  escapes 
general  notice.  They  are,  however,  no  less  injurious  to  society. 
Instead  of  using  the  knife  of  the  assassin  or  the  bomb  of  the 
dynamiter,  they  use  the  pen  and  pencil." 

Is  degeneracy  so  widespread  that  modern  civilizations  are  des- 
tined to  an  inevitable  decay  and  death?  Examining  into  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  insane,  blind,  deaf,  and  criminal,  Professor  Dowd 
finds  the  data  so  imperfect  that  he  can  not  say  whether  conditions 
are  becoming  better  or  worse.     He  concludes: 

"  The  signs  of  family  degeneracy  are  more  serious  than  those  of 
physical  degeneracy  or  crime.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  in- 
crease of  divorces,  and  in  many  countries  there  is  an  increase  of 
illegitimate  children.  Adultery  seems  to  be  less  offensive  now  to 
public  sentiment.  The  New  York  Committee  of  Fifteen  recom- 
mended its  erasure  from  the  category  of  crimes.     Abandonment 
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of  children  to  institutions  suggests  Plato's  state  control  of  child- 
rearing.  In  France  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  juvenile  male  criminals 
are  illegitimate. 

"  In  spite  of  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  degeneracy  there  are  as 
yet  no  positive  evidences  of  degeneracy  and  no  occasion  for  alarm, 
but  the  present  conditions  and  tendencies  are  far  from  satisfac- 
tory." 

WORKING     UNDER    WATER     BY     COMPRESSED 
AIR   AND   ARC-LIGHT. 

ANEW  system  for  doing  submarine  repair  or  wrecking  work 
with  pneumatic  tools  by  the  light  of  an  arc-lamp  that  burns 
under  water,  is  described  in  The  Western  Electrician  (Chicago, 
May  26).     Says  the  writer : 

"  Real  or  imaginary  horrors  incident  to  going  down  to  a  sunken 
vessel  or  other  submerged  object  have  kept  the  number  of  pro- 
fessional divers  at  a  minimum.  At  depths 
of  50  feet  or  more,  even  in  comparatively 
clear  water,  the  gloom  is  said  to  be  im- 
penetrable. For  these  reasons  few  people 
care  to  don  the  diver's  armor  and  descend 
below  the  surface.  It  may  therefore  be  said 
that  with  the  development  of  an  electric 
search-light  and  diver's  lamp  and  a  kit  of 
compressed-air  tools  for  submarine  repair- 
ing a  new  industry  has  been  developed. 

"Of  the  accompanying  pictures,  Fig.  1 
shows  what  is  known  as  the  Yale  submarine 
electric  lamp,  said  to  be  in  practical  use  in 
the  navies  of  several  nations.  Fig.  2  shows 
the  lamp  and  accessories  stowed  away  in  a 
case  aboard  ship,  and  Fig.  3  illustrates  the 
ease  with  which  a  chipping-hammer  or  pneu- 
matic drill  may  be  operated  20  feet  under 
water  by  the  aid  of  the  Yale  lamp.  The 
lamp,  submarine  cable,  switch,  connecting- 
box,  wrenches,  spare  parts,  and  supplies  are 
all  included  in  one  chest. 

"  The  arc  lamp  is  enclosed  in  a  water-tight 
metallic  case,  with  a  glass  chamber  at  its 
lower  end.  When  in  use  the  diver  may  carry 
the  lamp  by  means  of  the  circular  guard 
handle,  set  it  down,  or  suspend  it  in  a  con- 
venient manner  directly  by  the  cable,  no 
ropes  being  required.  Its  weight  under 
water  is  only  a  few  pounds— just  enough  to 
keep  in  position  in  a  current  or  tideway.  The 
submarine  cable  conducting  the  current  to 
the  lamp  leads  to  the  surface  and  thence  to  a 
combined  junction  and  switch-plate  con- 
trolled by  the  diver's  attendant.  From  this 
plate  connection  is  made  to  a  neighboring 
electric  circuit,  storage  battery,  or  small 
generator  outfit  supplying  the  electric  power. 
"  By  means  of  the  electric  light  and  com- 
pressed air  it  will  be  possible  to  make  per- 
manent repairs  to  the  hull  of  a  vessel,  even 
under  fire.  Further,  it  is  predicted  that  a 
fleet  in  cruising  trim  may  be  kept  fairly  clean  and  in  good  repair 

without  recourse  to  the  dry  dock 

"  In  order  to  render  the  services  of  a  diver  of  real  value  in  ma- 
king durable  repairs  it  was  found  necessary  to  considerably 
change  the  methods  of  operation  and  equipment.  The  question 
of  light,  the  first  step,  was  solved  by  the  use  of  the  Yale  sub- 
marine electric  lamp,  by  its  inventor,  Francis  G.  Hall;  the  prob- 
lem of  increasing  the  workman's  efficiency  has  been  obtained  by 
Mr.  Hall  by  means  of  new  submarine  pneumatic  tools." 


1 


FIG.    I.— SUBMARINE 
ARC-LAMP. 


How  Not  to  Name  a  Ship.— The  names  Lusitania  and 
Mauritania,  given  to  the  two  latest  Cunarders,  do  not  please  The 
Scientific  American,  which  suggests  that  the  two  vessels  should 
have  been  named  Britannia  and  Hiberttia.  To  this  the  following 
response  is  made  by  Shipping  Illustrated  (New  York,  May  26): 

"/■?   a  'scientific'  suggestion   these  cognomina  are  especially 


enjoyable.  There  are  at  present  on  the  mercantile  register  no  less 
Hi, in  twenty-two  liritannias,  ranging  in  tonnage  from  a  6,52 5-ton 
P.  &  O.  Steamer  to  a  miserable  63-ton  London  tug.  Hiberniai 
are  less  numerous,  the   Green    Isle   being  represented  only  by  four 
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FIG.   2.— SUBMARINE     LAMP    AND    ACCESSORIES    IN     CASE  ABOARD 

SHIP. 

units  ranging  in  tonnage  from  2,418  to  214  tons.  Whatever  criti- 
cism may  be  directed  at  the  Cunard  company  for  the  names  chosen 
for  their  new  steamers,  the  venerable  British  company  deserves 
congratulation  for  not  having  further  added  to  the  confusion  now 
existing  in  steamship  nomenclature,  by  adopting  names  already 
borne  by  other  craft.  There  is  but  one  Lusitania  on  the  British 
register,  the  other  being  German,  while  the  name  of  Mauritania 
is  so  far  unique.  The  custom  of  christening  vessels  after  other 
craft  is  one  which  is  fraught  with  danger,  especially  in  the  case  of 
passenger  steamers.  Suppose  an  accident  should  happen  to  any 
of  the  twenty-two  Britannias  above  mentioned,  how  many  per- 
sons having  relatives  and  friends  aboard  would  know,  were  the 
mammoth  Cunard  steamer  so  named,  that  she  had  not  been  the 
victim  of  the  mishap?  There  are,  besides,  countless  reasons  why 
any  deep-sea  vessel  should  have  a  distinctive  name  of  its  own  to 
render  confusion  impossible." 


HEADLIGHTS   ON    CITY   STREETS. 

IS  a  powerful  headlight  desirable  on  a  trolley-car  or  an  automo- 
bile? That  it  is  so  from  the  motorman's  or  chauffeur's  stand- 
point seems  undoubted,  but  pedestrians  and  the  drivers  of  vehicles 
often  object,  sometimes  so  strenuously  that  the  protection  of  the 


FIG.  3. 


SUBMARINE    LAMP    AND    PNEUMATIC    CHIPPING-HAMMER 
OPERATING   20   FEET  UNDER   WATER. 


law  has  been  invoked.      The  Street  Railway  Journal  (New  York) 
says  of  such  headlights  : 

"  There   is  no  question  that  they  are  very  desirable  from   the 
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operating  standpoint,  and  form  one  of  the  most  powerful  protec- 
tions against  accident  which  can  be  devised.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  such  a  light  may  at  times  produce  a  glare  that  is  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  to  users  of  a  contiguous  highway.  That  it  may 
be  serious  is  evident  enough,  for  the  eye  can  not  readily  see  be- 
yond a  brilliant  light  and  sees  only  with  difficulty  dimly  lighted 
objects  in  its  own  vicinity.  So  long  as  a  road  is  upon  its  own  iso- 
lated right  of  way  nobody  is  likely  to  be  adversely  affected — it  is 
only  in  the  common  case  of  using  the  highway  that  the  trouble 
begins. 

"But  the  blinding  effect  to  which  we  have  referred  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  headlights  of  electric  cars.  The  acetylene 
search-lights  in  use  on  many  automobiles  are  almost  equally  seri- 
ous in  their  effects,  the  more  so  as  the  vehicles  bearing  them  are 
actually  running  in  a  highway  at  a  rate  of  speed  generally  greater 
than  that  of  an  electric  car,  and  frequently  very  much  greater. 
Just  why  the  car  should  be  criticized  more  than  the  automobile  it 
is  difficult  to  discover.  So  far  as  the  public  using  the  highways  is 
concerned,  it  is  desirable  that  all  vehicles  should  carry  lights,  not 
for  illumination  of  long  stretches  of  road,  but  as  markers  to  show 
plainly  their  locations.  Anything  more  than  such  lights  are  rather 
disadvantageous  save  to  the  occupants  of  the  vehicle,  and  the  only 
advantage  of  very  powerful  lights  is  to  show  obstacles  before  they 
come  within  the  dangerous  space  pertaining  to  that  vehicle  and 
speed.  ...  At  all  events,  in  this  headlight  matter,  electric  cars 
and  automobiles  are  certainly  tarred  with  the  same  brush,  and  if 
one  is  a  nuisance  so  is  the  other.  In  either  case  there  is  available 
the  very  simple  remedy  of  dropping  an  opaque  or  translucent  shut- 
ter over  the  offending  light  whenever  it  becomes  necessary,  and  at 
present  this  is  insisted  upon  in  certain  cities.  In  some  localities 
the  people  rather  like  the  bright  headlight  announcing  the  coming 
of  the  car  from  afar.  When,  however,  the  kicks  begin  to  come, 
and  show  a  strong  sentiment  in  the  other  direction,  a  screen  is 
worth  considering." 


Medical  Tests  for  Automobilists.— What  would  the 
motorists  who  are  clamoring  about  oppressive  legislation  say  if 
they  should  be  prohibited  from  running  their  machines  until  they 
had  been  examined  and  passed  by  a  physician?  This,  according 
to  The  Hospital  (London),  is  exactly  what  is  required  by  the 
French  law.     Says  this  paper  : 

"According  to  some  new  regulations  across  the  Channel,  no  one 
will  in  future  be  granted  a  license  who  is  not  able  to  prove,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  possession  of  the  necessary  technical  knowledge,  ex- 
emption from  any  physical  infirmity  which  would  tend  to  involve 
unfitness  for  the  control  of  a  car.  This  means,  of  course,  that  a 
medical  examination  must  be  submitted  to  before  a  motorist  can 
be  licensed.  The  condition  is  objected  to,  but  there  is  obviously 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  both  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  of  the  drivers  themselves,  whether  paid  chauffeurs  or 
amateurs  It  is  not  compatible  with  accepted  ideas  of  security  to 
either  pedestrians  or  occupants  of  vehicles  that  persons  whose  eye- 
sight is  in  the  least  impaired,  whose  hearing  is  not  acute,  whose 
hand  is  rendered  unsteady  by  drinking  habits,  or  who  suffer  from 
fits  of  nervousness  should  be  allowed  to  add  enormously  to  the 
risks  of  serious  accidents  on  the  road.  We  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  the  time  for  observing  similar  precautions  with  respect  to 
motoring  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  approaching.  It  is  a 
reasonable  assumption  that  any  one  who  can  not  pass  the  neces- 
sary medical  examination  is  no  more  properly  qualified  to  steer  a 
motor-car  than  a  color-blind  ship's  captain  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  the  safety  of  his  vessel  or  a  deaf  engine-driver  of  his  train." 


A  Chinese  Telephone  Exchange.— The  only  purely 
Chinese  telephone  exchange  in  the  United  States,  embodying 
some  odd  features,  was  destroyed  by  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake.    Says  a  writer  in  The  Electrical  Age  (New  York,  June) : 

"  Every  guide  to  Chinatown  took  his  charges  to  the  exchange, 
permitting  them  to  stand  just  beside  a  rail  separating  the  opera- 
tors from  the  rest  of  the  room,  while  he  explained  that  because  the 
Chinese  numbers  were  so  inordinately  long,  the  plugs  were  not 
numbered  for  the  respective  subscribers,  but,  instead,  one  called 
for  a  party  by  name.  The  operator  would  repeat  this  name  back 
to  the  caller,  to  make  sure  he  heard  aright,  and  meantime  made 


the  connection.  Nor  did  the  plug  bear  the  respective  names;  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  blank,  and  this  made  it  necessary  that  each 
operator  recall  just  which  jack  belonged  to  each  subscriber. 

"  The  Chinese  telephone  exchange  was  in  operation  about  nine 
years,  and  in  that  time  the  number  of  subscribers  had  reached 
about  900.  At  first  many  of  the  Celestials  were  superstitious 
about  using  the  instrument,  believing  that  the  electricity  would 
make  them  ill,  and  there  is  still  a  small  number  of  that  firm  belief. 

"  Even  tho  the  operator  had  to  remember  each  subscriber's 
name  and  jack,  really  quick  service  was  had.  When  the  operator's 
memory  failed  him,  however,  he  referred  to  a  directory  printed  in 
Chinese.  How  much  space  is  saved  by  substituting  name  for 
number  may  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  in  Chinese,  808  would 
be  bat-bak-soh-gow-bat,  while  the  subscriber's  name  might  be 
simply  Sang  Fat. 

"  The  experience  of  new  subscribers  with  the  telephone  was 
often  very  amusing,  not  a  few  of  them  believing  that  they  must 
blow  into  the  transmitter  to  call  the  central  office.  All  the  joss- 
houses  of  Chinatown  had  the  telephone  located  in  the  secretary's 
office,  and  yet  the  Chinese  would  never  mention  the  dead  in  talk- 
ing over  the  telephone. 

"Sixteen  operators  were  employed  in  all,  alternating  day  and 
night  shifts,  and  all  of  them  were  Chinamen.  In  addition,  two 
little  girls  were  employed,  one  to  run  errands,  and  the  other  to  act 
as  a  guide  and  interpreter  to  resorts  to  which  Americans  were 
denied  access,  and  to  which  telephone  operatives  were  probably 
the  only  whites  that  ever  gained  access." 


WHY    BURNS   ARE   DANGEROUS. 

WHY  may  an  extended  burn  cause  death,  tho  it  is  confined  to 
the  skin  and  affects  no  vital  organ  ?  The  man  who  is  badly 
burned,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Poncetton,  who  writes  on  "Mortal 
Burns"  in  La  Nature  (Paris),  may  die  of  heart  failure,  due 
to  nervous  shock,  or  of  chemical  changes  in  the  blood,  bring- 
ing about  internal  affections,  or  of  poisoning  pure  and  simple. 
He  says  that  it  is  the  extent  of  a  burn,  rather  than  its  depth,  that 
makes  it  serious.  A  whole  finger  may  be  burned  off  without 
threatening  its  owner's  life,  while  even  a  slight  burn  affecting  a 
quarter  of  the  body  is  dangerous.  Numerous  theories  have  been 
advanced  to  explain  the  mechanism  of  death  in  the  case  of  exten- 
sive burns.  Of  course  the  patient  may  die  of  successive  complica- 
tions, as  when  his  wound  suppurates;  but  burned  persons  usually 
succumb  from  causes  due  directly  to  the  accident.  Dr.  Poncetton 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  A  primary  cause  is  nervous  shock,  the  pain  being  so  great  that 
it  causes  a  sort  of  nervous  anemia.  The  expediture  of  nervous 
sensibility  exceeds  the  patient's  forces  of  resistance.  In  all  cases 
we  may  often  observe  at  the  outset  ...  a  weakness  of  the  heart, 
respiratory  troubles,  and  chilliness. 

"Another  explanation  is  furnished  by  changes  in  the  blood, 
whose  density  is  augmented  while  the  chemical  balance  of  its 
plasma  is  broken.  .  .  .  Besides,  there  form,  at  the  surface  of  the 
wound,  by  agglomeration  of  deformed  red  globules,  tiny  clots  that 
are  carried  away  in  the  circulation  and  deposited  throughout  the 
organism,  where  they  give  rise  to  softening  and  ulceration  of  the 
kidneys,  lungs,  stomach,  intestines,  etc. 

"  Finally,  a  last  hypothesis  explains  the  severity  of  burns  by  the 
resulting,  poisoning.  There  is  a  whole  region  where  the  blood  and 
tissues  have  been  literally  'cooked.'  These  albuminoid  sub- 
stances, decomposed  and  reabsorbed  in  mass,  cause  ...  a  real 
acute  autointoxication.  The  patient  dies  from  the  same  cause  as 
one  who  is  suffering  from  albuminuria  or  diabetes. 

"  It  is  possible  also  that,  in  very  extended  burns,  the  diminution 
of  the  living  surfaces  modifies  the  cutaneous  excretion  and  helps 
to  poison  the  victim. 

"  It  is  probable  that  several  of  these  causes  act  together  or  suc- 
cessively, and  that  the  peculiar  severity  of  burns  is  thus  explained." 
—  Translation  made  for 'Xuv.   LITERARY   Digest. 


Commenting  on  the  growth  of  telephone  communication  in  America,  the 
London  Times  notes  that  in  England  the  telephone  is  a  luxury,  more  particu 
larly  in  private  life,  while  in  the  United  States  it  is  a   necessity  of  both  busi- 
ness  and  social    service. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

DIVISION    IN   UNION. 

WHILE  the  many  idealists  who  rejoice  at  every  portent  of  a 
reunited  Christendom  are  joining  in  the  chorus  of  congrat- 
ulations over  the  accomplished  union  between  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  situation  is  developing  which  threatens  to 
disturb  their  happiness,  and  to  give  point  to  the  cynical  comment 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  journal  —  The  New  Worlds  Chicago — which 
defines  the  principle  of  Protestantism  as  "  the  principle  of  growth 

or  multiplication  by  the 
process  of  division." 
While  The  Evangelical 
Messenger  (Cleveland, 
Ohio)  was  hailing  this 
Presbyterian  union  as 
probably  "  the  first  link 
in  a  chain  of  events  which 
shall  ultimately  bring  to- 
gether in  one  all  the  dozen 
or  more  presbyterial  bod- 
ies in  the  United  States," 
a  party  of  106  anti-union 
delegates  of  the  Cumber- 
land body  assembled  in 
another  hall,  where  they 
claimed  that  they,  with 
their  following  of  110,000, 
are  still  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church. 
They  state,  moreover, 
rev.  dr.  hunter  corbett,  that  they  will  make  every 

Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  effort  to  obtain  posses- 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  cjon  bv  litigation  of  the 
America.     His  long   missionary  experience   in 

China  has  taught  him    the  value  of    union    in    properties        which        be- 
the  work  of  evangelizing  the  world.  longed    to    that    church. 

In  many  respects  the  sit- 
uation promises  to  parallel  the  famous  struggle  between  the 
"  Wee "  Free  Church  and  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
(see  The  Literary  Digest,  January  7  and  June  17,  1905).  The 
secessionists  elected  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Hudgins,  of  Union  City, 
Tenn.,  as  moderator,  and  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Padgett, of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  as  clerk.  Their  action  in  repudiating  the  decision  of  the 
majority  is  characterized  by  The  Banner  of  Truth  (Dutch  Re- 
formed, Holland,  Mich.)  as  "subversive  of  all  order  in  Presbyte- 
rian and  Reformed  churches,  and  not  free  from  sinful  schism." 
"  It  is  a  great  pity,"  remarks  The  Church  Economist  (Undenomina- 
tional, N.  Y.),  "  that  the  first  actual  union  of  two  American  relig- 
ious bodies  that  has  resulted  from  the  tendency  marked  in  the  last 
decade  should  be  marred  by  the  possibility  of  a  long  struggle  in 
the  courts."     It  adds: 

"  Are  we  to  have  a  'Wee  Cumberland  '  situation  in  the  United 
States?  Many  legal  authorities  question  the  right  of  the  majority 
in  a  religious  body  to  carry  over  its  membership  and  property  to 
another  body,  even  if  no  change  of  doctrine  is  demanded  or  im- 
plied. There  is  no  reason  for  impugning  the  motives  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cumberland  Church  who  oppose  union,  nor  should 
they  be  debarred  from  carrying  what  they  deem  their  rights  to  the 
law  courts.  But  what  a  pity  that  in  the  wake  of  union  should 
come  strife  ! " 

The  secessionists,  according  to  The  Herald  and  Presbyter 
(Cincinnati),  frankly  announced  that  henceforth  the  "fight"  is  to 
be  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Presbyterian  (Philadel- 
phia) comments  upon  their  attitude  in  atone  of  quiet  sympathy. 
To  quote  in  part : 

"  We  can  not  wonder  that  they  should  feel  a  deep  attachment  to 


ii  1  liurch  of  their  lathers,  and  we  sympathize  with  them  in  the 
sorrow  which  we  hear  that  they  have  manifested  over  the  prospect 
of  the  weakening  of  thu  organization  they  dearly  love,  il  not  its 
complete  disappearance. 
The  I  >ecatur  Herald  has 
enabled  us  to  look  in 
011  a  meeting  of  loyalists 
held  during  the  sessions 
of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  scene  is  de- 
scribed as  truly  pathetic. 
One  old  gentleman  who 
had  grown  silver-haired 
in  the  service  of  the 
church  was  quite  over- 
come with  grief  when  he 
attempted  to  speak  and 
was  soon  obliged  to  sit 
down.  The  weeping  was 
contagious,  and  intense 
emotion  was  displayed, 
with  some  unhappy  out- 
bursts of  anger  and  in- 
discreet speech.  'Many 
people,'  said  one  of  the 
company,  'do  not  begin 
to  realize  what  the  union 
of  the  two  churches  will 
mean  to  the  old  people 
among  us.  They  have 
been  raised  on  Cumber- 
landism,  and  they  know 
nothing       else.         Their 

church  is  the  one  thing  for  which  they  are  living  above  all  things 
else.  When  you  take  away  their  church  from  them  you  take 
away  their  very  life-blood.' 

"  Some  of  them  have  made  great  pecuniary  sacrifices  to  prevent 
the  union.  One  old  minister  from  the  South  related  that  he  had 
been  drawing  a  salary  of  only  $200  a  year,  and  he  had  subscribed 
$100  of  that  for  the  Loyalist  cause.  We  have  a  painful  apprehen- 
sion that  more  precious  money  like  this  is  to  be  called  for,  and 
perhaps  to  be  spent  in  vain." 


REV.   DR.   IRA    LANDKITH, 

Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
late  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  organization  on 
May  24.  1906. 


The   Use  of   Unrealizable   Ideals   in    Religion.— 

Prof.  Felice  Tocco,  writing  in  the  Rassegna  Nazionale  (Rome), 
emphasizes  the  value  of  the  "  Franciscan  ideal "  even  to  an  age 
which  regards  its  literal  application  as  impracticable.  In  an  age 
of  blood  and  tears,  in  a  land  where  men  were  divided  by  hatred 


SATAN— "  I'M   AFRAID   THIS   MERGER  WILL  HURT  MY   BUSINESS." 

A  cartoon  by  Jack,  in  the  Pueblo  Star-Journal,  which  was  evidently 
drawn  before  news  of  the  secession  was  received. 
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and  feuds,  Francis  showed  himself  a  man  of  pure  love,  not  only 
for  his  own,  for  friends  and  kindred,  but  for  outcasts,  for  his  ene- 
mies. In  an  age  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence,  he  gave  away  all 
and  united  himself  with  poverty,  "the  widow  of  Christ,"  as  Dante 
styles  her.  as  if  she  had  been  a  great  lady  beloved  by  some  knight 
errant.  In  an  age.  the  professor  goes  on,  when  class  was  sepa- 
rated from  class,  and  the  aristocratic  minority  trod  the  poverty- 
stricken  majority  in  the  dust,  Francis  taught  the  absolute  equality 
of  men — taught  and  literally  practised  it.  Altho  all  men  can  not 
attain  the  Franciscan  ideal  in  its  triple  aspect  of  love,  poverty, 
and  humility,  it  still  has  proved  of  benefit  to  mankind.  To  quote 
Mr.  Tocco : 

"It  is  not  given  to  all  to  exhibit  that  miracle  of  love  and  self- 
abnegation  which  was  revealed  in  the  saint  of  Assisi,  the  saint  who 
was  so  engrossed  by  the  contemplation  of  the  Redeemer's  sacri- 
fice that  the  five  wounds  of  Christ  were  reproduced  in  the  stigmata 
of  hands  and  side  and  feet.  But  if  that  ideal  is  unrealizable  and 
impracticable,  and  so  far  is  removed  from  our  sentiments  and 
thoughts,  even  we.  in  the  most  tragic  and  agonizing  moments  of 
our  life,  may  be  cheered  by  a  glimpse  of  that  ideal,  which  shines 
upon  us,  like  a  ray  of  the  sun  which  bursts,  if  only  for  one  instant, 
through  the  dark  clouds  which  gather  in  the  sky  above  our 
heads." — Translation  made  for  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 


POLYGAMY   AND    FOREIGN    MISSIONS. 

SOME  of  the  good  Christian  people  who  have  been  besieging 
Congress  with  petitions  to  oust  a  Mormon  from  the  Senate, 
for  fear  that  that  exalted  body  may  be  tainted  by  the  presence  of 
one  whose  church  used  to  permit  polygamy,  may  be  interested  in 
learning  that  the  foreign  missionaries  are  receiving  into  their  own 
churches  people  who  are  guilty  of  the  same  practise,  and  are  al- 
lowing them  to  continue  in  such  relations.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  of  1904  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion which  is  construed  by  the  missionaries  as  permitting  them  to 
receive  and  countenance  polygamists.     The  resolution  reads : 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  unalterably 
opposed  to  polygamy,  and  would  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
tolerate  the  entrance  into  polygamous  relations  of  any  of  its  mem- 
bers, even  in  heathen  lands,  and  in  view  of  the  great  care  of  our 
Executive  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions  in  appointing  to  the 
work  in  foreign  lands  only  workers  of  piety  and  discretion,  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  deliverance  on  this  subject." 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  resolution  the  Assembly  said  it 
would  not  tolerate  a  member's  "  entrance  into  polygamous  rela- 
tions," but  said  nothing  about  a  member's  continuance  in  that  re- 
lation if  he  had  been  a  polygamist  before  conversion.  Rev.  Hugh 
H.  White,  a  Presbyterian  missionary  in  Hsu  Chow  Fu,  China,  in- 
terprets the  resolution  as  placing  the  responsibility  on  the  mission- 
ary and  letting  him  "deal  with  the  subject  as  he  may  seem  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit."  In  an  article  in  The  Christian  Observer 
( Louisville)  he  gives  his  own  view  as  follows : 

"  Inasmuch  as  when  one  in  ignorance  of  the  law  of  God  has  as- 
sumed the  responsibilities  of  a  husband  to  more  than  one  wife  or 
concubine,  to  retract  his  course  would  be  more  sinful  than  to  re- 
main in  it ;  therefore  in  the  case  of  apparently  genuine  repentance 
on  the  part  of  such  a  one,  he  should  be  received  into  the  church 
with  due  instruction  as  to  the  heinousness  of  his  sin,  warning  as 
to  the  future,  and  being  reckoned  as  ineligible  to  hold  office  in  the 
church." 

Mr.  White  holds  that  "  the  visible  church  has  no  right  to  ex- 
clude from  its  membership  any  one  who  would  not  be  excluded 
from  the  invisible  church,"  and  he  gives  the  following  reasons  for 
thinking  that  there  are  polygamists  in  the  latter: 

"The  Scripture  gives  sufficient  precedent.  The  injunction  (1 
Tim.  iii.  2)  that  a  bishop  should  be  the  husband  of  one  wife 
plainly  implies  that  there  were  members  in  the  church  who  had 
more  than  one.  Did  Paul  put  that  in  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  or 
to  fill  up  space?     If  there  were  no  such  members,  why  give  such 


a  charge  as  to  the  ministry?  Perhaps  he  foresaw  that  nineteen 
hundred  years  later  some  American  Presbyterians  in  China  would 
admit  such  men  to  membership,  and  he  therefore  warned  them 
against  going  any  further.  Let  us  suppose  that  Chesapeake  Pres- 
bytery or  Maryland  Presbytery  in  ordaining  a  minister  should 
charge  him  that  no  polygamist  be  admitted  to  the  eldership  ;  what 
a  laugh  would  go  through  the  papers.  How  many  polygamists 
are  there  in  Chesapeake  Presbytery  or  Maryland  Presbytery? 
The  subject  would  unquestionably  not  be  mentioned  unless  there 
were  such. 

"  Further,  I  hold  that  not  only  theoretically  but  in  reality  the 
Old  Testament  is  as  much  a  part  of  God's  law  to-day  as  the  New 
Testament  is.  The  New  Testament  is  not  to  be  held  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Old,  but  in  order  to  a  clear  view  of  truth  each  must 
be  viewed  in  all  its  circumstances  and  relations. 

"  We  believe  that  polygamy  was  a  sin  in  Old  Testament  times 
as  in  New  Testament  times,  yet  God  accepted  and  honored  the 
faith  of  Abraham,  Jacob.  David,  and  other  polygamists.  He  did 
not  thereby  justify  their  polygamy,  but  accepted  them  as  true  men 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  through  ignorance  or  weakness  they  had 
fallen  in  with  prevailing  custom.  God  did  not  exclude  them  from 
the  church,  and  we  have  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self that  these  polygamists  are  now  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

"Shall  we  be  wiser  than  God?  If  David  were  in  Maryland 
Presbytery,  after  reading  his  beautiful  inspired  psalms,  they  would 
debar  him  from  admission  to  the  Lord's  table." 

For  the  polygamist  to  dismiss  his  wives  "is  to  make  him  a  liar 
and  a  violator  of  solemn  covenants,"  declares  Mr.  White,  and  for 
the  women  and  children  "  involves  sorrow,  disgrace,  ruin  in  this 
life,  and  well-nigh  inevitable  damnation  in  the  world  to  come." 
Further : 

"  If  it  were  a  mere  question  of  self-sacrifice  to  purify  one  of  sin, 
the  duty  would  be  plain,  however  hard  it  might  be,  but  in  taking 
these  women  as  wives  or  concubines,  the  man  assumes  responsi- 
bility for  their  welfare  which  he  can  not  evade  without  sin,  and  sin 
made  more  grievous  by  the  awful  consequences  thereof.  What 
can  he  do  with  her?  Send  her  back  home?  He  will  have  all  he 
can  do  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  her  family  for  disgracing  her, 
without  expecting  them  to  assume  the  burden  of  her  support  and 
the  odium  of  her  disgrace  Sell  her?  Of  course,  he  can  sell  her 
to  some  opium  sot,  to  whom  no  one  will  sell  a  daughter.  Not 
long  since  at  Hsu  Chou  Fu  we  heard  night  by  night  pitiful  wailings 
from  a  neighboring  cabin;  a  poor  wife  was  to  be  sold  like  an  ox 
to  a  purchaser.  'Can  he  not  set  her  aside  on  an  alimony ?'  some 
American  will  say.  And  then  what  is  she?  Not  a  wife,  not  a 
widow,  not  a  maid  ;  what  but  a  helpless,  defenseless,  tempted, 
degraded,  embittered  woman,  a  bit  of  humanity  at  the  mercy  of 
the  unprincipled,  a  piece  of  wreckage  to  be  picked  up  by  the 
corbies. 

"The  woman  would  likely  settle  the  question  of  her  case  in  an 
easier  way  with  two  hundred  cash  worth  of  opium  or  a  catty  of 
hemp  rope,  unless  she  wished  to  live  that  she  might  curse  the 
hard-hearted  man  and  the  cruel,  cold-blooded  religion  that  had 
bereft  her  of  home,  of  name,  of  honor. 

"These  are  not  fancies,  but  facts.  In  the  early  history  of  our 
China  mission  a  case  of  this  kind  was  thus  dealt  with,  and  the 
missionaries  in  charge  saw  all  too  well  the  baleful  effects  thereof 
in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  before  been  a  hopeful  inquirer  of 
the  way  of  salvation. 

"And  what  becomes  of  the  children?  In  a  land  where  the  in- 
dividual is  nothing  except  as  an  integral  part  of  a  family,  when  a 
man  is  not  John  Smith  or  William  Jones,  but  Wang  No.  2  or 
Chang  No.  3,  where  the  very  word  for  blackguard  is  'a  bare  pole," 
one  who  has  no  family  nor  connections,  the  son  of  a  cast-off  wife. 
a  man  without  family  or  name,  a  man  with  a  bar  sinister  in  his 
escutcheon — what  lies  before  him  but  a  life  of  shame  and  dis- 
grace ? 

"Or  shall  the  father  add  to  the  bitterness  of  the  mother's  cup 
by  taking  the  children  from  her  and  bringing  them  up  as  the  chil- 
dren of  the  first  wife?  Can  the  mother  be  disgraced  and  the 
child's  life  not  be  blighted?  Granted  that  in  China  filial  love  be 
not  up  to  the  Christian  standard,  yet  nature  binds  the  offspring  to 
the  parents  and  by  ligaments  that  are  not  lightly  rent  asunder.  .  .  . 
In  either  case,  rest  assured,  the  mother's  ruin  will  burn  into  the 
hearts  of  the  children  such  a  hatred  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
shall,  with  but  little  doubt,  damn  them  to  a  hopeless  hell.  ...   Is 
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it  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  one  man  that  his  innocent  wives 
and  children  should  be  thus  blighted? 

"  Nor  is  there  any  practical  danger  of  its  setting  a  precedent  or 
lowering  the  standard  of  the  church  in  China.  The  cases  arc- 
few,  and  even  when  they  are  admitted,  so  stringently  is  the  sinful- 
ness of  the  relation  impressed  on  the  church  that  the  isolated  cases 
are  a  warning  rather  than  an  encouragement.  Such  has  been  the 
experience  in  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Missions  of  Shantung, 
where  the  membership  is  now  numbered  by  the  thousands,  and  in 
our  own  mission. 

"  Brethren  in  America,  we  are  down  in  the  mud  laying  these 
foundations.  For  you,  who  stand  on  the  bank,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  say  how  things  ought  to  be  done,  but  if  you  were  here  doing  it 
you  would  see  things  in  a  different  light." 


FRENCH   ATHEISM    DUE  TO   LONG   COATS. 

r*HE  drift  of  the  French  people  away  from  the  church,  which 
*■  is  so  unmistakably  indicated  in  the  expulsion  of  the  relig- 
ious orders  and  the  Separation,  has  been  ascribed  by  various  wri- 
ters to  the  influence  of  the  Jews,  to  the  growth  of  freemasonry, 
to  the  increase  of  intemperance  and  immorality,  and  to  various 
other  causes.  Dr.  Vincent  Drummer,  an  American  priest,  de- 
clares, however,  in  a  striking  and  entertaining  article  in  Men  and 
Women  (Rom.  Cath.,  Cincinnati),  that  it  is  due  to  too  much  cloth 
in  the  priests'  coats.  The  long  cassock  and  beardless  face  of  the 
priest  give  him  a  feminine  appearance,  and  the  men  and  boys  do 
not  care  to  be  guided  by  a  man  who  dresses  like  a  woman.  Says 
Dr.  Brummer : 

"What  is  the  real  enemy  of  the  church  in  France?  It  is  the 
cassock. 

"The  cassock,  c  r  soutane,  means  seclusion  from  the  world.  But 
eminent  churchmen,  like  Pope  Leo  XIII. ,  declare  that  this  is  the 
social  age,  in  which  the  priest  must  go  among  the  people  and  take 
an  interest  in  their  temporal  welfare  if  he  wants  them  to  keep  up 
the  spirit  of  religion.  The  time  has  passed  when  the  faithful 
piously  flock  around  the  hermit  in  the  desert  to  ask  his  advice  and 
to  listen  to  his  instruction  ;  nowadays  the  hermit  has  to  hunt  up 
the  people.  Every  American  priest  knows  that  if  he  secluded 
himself  from  the  people  he  might  just  as  well  lock  up  the  church 
and  the  school.  The  only  two  parishes  I  know  in  America  where 
the  priest — by  reason  of  sickness — can  not  mingle  with  the  people 
are  for  that  very  circumstance,  as  the  people  themselves  aver,  on 
the  decline  ;  one  has  almost  ceased  to  exist.  But  this  unhappy 
seclusion  has  been  in  vogue  in  France  for  generations.  The  peo- 
ple never  see  the  priest  in  their  homes  except  when  he  is  called 
to  administer  the  last  sacraments.  Can  it  surprise  anybody  that 
he  is  not  an  attractive  figure  for  them,  but  appears  to  them  rather 
like  a  shade  from  the  other  world,  ever  reminding  them  of  the  four 
last  things,  doomsday  and  the  consummation  of  the  world  by  fire? 

"  Going  among  the  people  means  going  among  the  men.  But 
will  a  priest  wearing  a  soutane  feel  free  and  comfortable  in  their 
midst?  Neither  do  the  people,  for  they  look  upon  the  priest's 
antiquated  garment,  and  naturally  suspect  that  his  notions  are  also 
somewhat  out-of-date.  Now,  old-fashioned  views  may  be  wiser 
and  better  than  modern  ones,  but  the  people  do  not  respect  them. 
The  religious  indifference  of  the  Latin  races  is  more  a  fad,  a  mere 
sentiment,  than  based  upon  any  solid  argument.  They  would  be 
satisfied  with  Holy  Mother  the  Church  if  she  would  dress  up  like 
a  young  mother  and  not  like  an  old  grandma.  They  would  not 
object  to  be  led  by  their  priesthood  if  the  latter  proved  itself 
familiar  with  the  modern  spirit.  This  does  not  imply  that  it  will 
have  to  sacrifice  any  of  the  religious  ideas,  much  less  of  the 
dogmas  and  doctrines.     A  few  external  changes  will  suffice. 

"  When  a  priest  continually  wears  a  garb  that  is  at  least  sug- 
gestive of  feminine  apparel,  he  may  finally  forget  sometimes  that 
he  is  a  man  and  thus  can  happen  to  a  French  priest  what  could 
hardly  ever  happen  to  an  English  or  American  priest  to  cry  out, 
'  Parce  Do}iiine,'1  when  a  single  timid  government  inspector  enters 
the  big  church.  Why,  if  a  regiment  of  soldiers  with  drawn  swords 
had  marched  into  the  church  nobody  could  blame  the  good  father 
even  if  he  had  added  the  'Miserere,'  the  'De  Profundis,'  or  the 
'Depart,  O  Christian  Soul.'  The  other  day  I  saw  a  young  priest, 
who  is  serving  his  term  in  the  army,  enter  the  sacristy  on  Sunday 


morning  in    his  uniform  to  prepare  for   holy  mass.    He  looked 

like  a  man,  and  no  cowardly  Socialist  on  the  street  could  have  felt 
tempted  to  insult  him.  The  boys  and  young  men  like  to  follow 
such  a  leader.  Hut  when  they  are  to  be  guided  by  a  man  in  a 
woman's  dress  the  boys  fear  the  sneers  and  taunts  of  their  irre- 
ligious companions.      It  may,  by  the  way,  not    be  entirely  an  a< 

dent  that  the  church  prospers  most  in  those  countries  where  the 

priests  wear  the  shortest  coats,  i.e.,  in  the  English-speaking  conn 
tries,  while  she   is  persecuted    in   all   those  countries  (with   the  ex- 
ception of  little  Belgium) where  the  cassock  rules  supreme       Fem 
ininism   or  lack   of  aggressiveness,  due  to  a  theoretical  training 
which  suppresses  all  individuality,  seems  to  be  the  chief  defect  in 
the  character  of  the    French   clergy,  and  the  holy  father's  alleged 

remarks  seem  to  convey  the  same  idea 

"  Needless  to  say,  the  French  priests  will  continue  to  drag  their 
long  soutanes  through  the  streets  to  the  edification  of  the  good 
sisters  and  a  couple  of  pious  souls  ;  the  churches  will  continue  to 
be  empty  on  Sundays  ;  the  majority  of  the  children  will  grow  up 
without  religion,  and  millions  of  souls  will  be  lost  to  the  church — 
all  tor  the  sake  of  a  piece  of  cloth  and  the  antiquated  tradition 
that  adheres  to  it." 


SOME    FRANK    CRITICISM    OF    THE   WAY    MIN- 
ISTERS  ARE   TRAINED. 

MANY  have  asked  why,  since  the  clerical  calling  can  be  made 
one  of  the  noblest  on  earth,  so  few  strong  natures  are  now 
attracted  to  it.  The  answer,  suggests  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  is  to  be  found  in  "  the  lack  of  a  clear  and  honest  adjustment 
between  the  old  creeds 
and  the  new  knowledge." 
This  same  view  was  ex- 
pressed, in  remarkably  di- 
rect and  vigorous  phrases, 
by  President  William 
De  Witt  Hyde,  of  Bow- 
doin  College  (Congrega- 
tionalism, speaking  before 
more  than  two  hundred 
ministers  at  the  recent 
banquet  of  the  alumni  of 
Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary. His  speech  was  a 
protest  against  the  tradi- 
tionalism of  modern  the- 
ological education,  a  tra- 
ditionalism which  can  at- 
tract only  such  students 
as"  have  never  done  a  bit 
of  original  thinking  or  in- 
dependent acting  in  their 
lives."  The  result,  says 
President  Hyde,  is  to  turn 
out  clergymen  who  "can 
comfort     a     few     sisters 
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PRESIDENT   DE  WITT   HYDE. 

"  A  man  who  has  graduated  from  a  college 
and  a  seminary  of  the  traditional  type,''  he 
asserts,  "  is  useless  and  juiceless— he  is  dead 
the  day  he  graduates." 


weaker  than  themselves,  and  that  is  all."  Of  the  modern  "  seminary 
of  tradition,"  with  its  atmosphere  of  "docile  unreality,"  he  says : 

"  Dead  languages,  the  deadest  of  the  dead,  are  the  spinal  column 
of  the  course.  The  student  must  be  taught  the  exact  words  in 
which  the  miraculous  and  final  revelation  was  deposited.  Church 
history  is  the  cut  and  dried  narrative  of  the  precise  views  and  the 
ceremonies  and  institutions  of  the  particular  denomination  to 
which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  student  and  the  seminary 
happen  to  belong.  Dogmatics  are  injected  by  authoritative  dic- 
tation, lest  if  taken  by  the  method  of  reading,  discussion,  and  re- 
flection some  precious  particle  might  be  regurgitated  which  would 
be  proof  of  dangerous  heresy.  Add  a  few  points  about  raising 
money  for  foreign  missions  and  home  expenses,  and  the  proper 
course  of  training  has  been  carried  out." 

"The  man  who  has  graduated  from  a  college  and  a  seminary, 
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both  of  the  traditional  type,"  President  Hyde  asserts,  "  is  useless 
and  juiceless."     "  He  is  dead  the  day  he  graduates." 

It  is  that,  comments  The  Evening  Post,  which  deters  many  a 
generous-spirited  young  man  from  the  ministry.     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"He  does  not  shrink  from  the  hardships  of  the  ministry,  he 
does  not  draw  back  from  its  poverty ;  he  would  respond  gladly  to 
its  appeals  for  human  service;  but  he  cherishes  his  own  intellec- 
tual integrity  and  fears  that  it  will  be  impaired  by  creed  subscrip- 
tion, with  all  its  benumbing  shifts  of  casuistry,  and  by  the  obliga- 
tion to  move  about  fettered  in  a  dead  world  of  thought.  And  it  is 
highly  probable  that  if  the  churches  would  put  their  hands  to  the 
work  of  revising  their  creeds  and  enlarging  the  freedom  while 
heightening  the  self-respect  of  their  ministers,  they  would  see 
again  drawn  to  their  service  these  choicer  youth  whose  aloofness 
they  now  lament." 

The  New  York  Times,  however,  does  not  find  itself  entirely  in 
agreement  with  Dr.  Hyde.     To  quote  from  its  editorial  comment : 

"The  president  of  Bowdoin  College  appears  to  have  been  the 
speaker  who  came  nearest  to  voicing  the  common  sentiment  of 
the  assemblage.  His  singular  notion  that  a  bull  in  a  china  shop 
realizes  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  pastor  aroused  his  hearers  to 
tumultuous  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  pity  to  dampen  such  enthusiasm 
by  the  mild  suggestion  that  a  church  is  not  an  arena  nor  a  forum, 
but  an  organization  established  to  attain  definite  and  valuable  ends 
by  stipulated  means.  It  may  be  encumbered  by  traditionary  doc- 
trines which  have  now  become  intellectually  obsolete,  and  upon 
which  there  is  no  use  in  insisting.  But  it  may  do  its  work,  all  the 
same.  It  is  not  what  its  members  disbelieve,  but  what  they  con- 
tinue to  believe,  that  makes  its  strength  in  the  modern  world."  ' 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PARSON. 

'  I  'WO  problems  are  put  with  considerable  pertinency  in  a  recent 
•"■  work  on  the  English  parson.  In  effect  they  are  :  What  shall 
he  become?  and  what  shall  become  of  him?  Since  it  is  always 
easier  to  ask  questions  than  to  answer  them,  the  author  of  "  The 
Parson's  Outlook,"  W.  G.  Edwards  Rees,  presents  his  problems 
with  a  good  deal  of  humor  in  illustrative  detail  and  not  much  of 
definite  answer  to  his  own  queries.  The  parson,  as  his  situation 
is  viewed  by  the  present  writer,  is  a  man  plunged  in  considerable 
perplexity.  It  is  the  English  parson,  of  course,  of  whom  Mr. 
Rees  discourses,  but  his  perplexities  have  a  certain  kinship  to 
those  of  his  brothers  in  other  lands.  The  tendency  of  the  age  in 
all  the  other  professions  is  toward  specialization,  but  the  parson 
seems  to  stand  outside  of  this  tendency.  While  the  lawyer  has 
been  "  endlessly  differentiated  "  and  the  doctor  is  "  fast  coming  to 
be  nothing  if  not  a  specialist,"  the  parson,  so  Mr.  Rees  complains, 
"  stands  fixed."  "  Neither  public  opinion  nor  traditional  demand 
nor  the  inelastic  prescription  of  the  English  Church  has  permitted 
him  to  be  differentiated."     Mr.  Rees  puts  his  case  as  follows: 

"  He  is  asked  to  be  all  things  to  all  men  in  an  age  of  minute 
subdivision  of  labor,  tho  to  none  of  his  m  my  activities  is  a  su- 
preme value  attached  by  the  majority,  lie  is  expected  to  do  a 
multitude  of  little  things — strangely  diverse  and  trivial  things  most 
of  them.  He  must  dabble  in  many  trades,  he  alone  of  modern 
men.  Consequently,  when  he  is  in  dead  earnest  he  is  apt  to  be 
the  most  bewildered  and  among  the  most  harassed  of  mortals. 
How  shall  one  and  the  same  man  be  a  student,  a  man  of  affairs, 
a  social  reformer,  a  journalist,  a  lawyer,  a  director  of  consciences, 
an  orator,  and  a  universal  friend  ?  Only  a  man  of  quite  exceptional 
training  can  be  many  of  these  at  one  time;  and  unfortunately  not 
all  parsons  are  men  of  exceptional  quality  and  training." 

Something  of  a  specialist  the  writer  thinks  may  be  seen  in  the 
Nonconforming  minister,  "for  he  is  par  excellence  a  preacher," 
and  also  in  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  for  all  his  activities  tend 
to  merge  in  that  of  a  "  director  and  absolver."  Within  the  pale  of 
the  English  Church,  when  the  problem  of  differentiation  has 
solved  itself  in  practise,  the  writer  avers  that  the  "  solution  is 
reached  generally  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  old  ideals  of  the  parson 


and  by  the  more  or  less  complete  abandonment  of  the  old  concep- 
tion of  parochial  activity."  Reviewing  the  "cases  "  of  his  friends 
he  finds  "  Amobius,"  the  student,  to  fulfil  the  old  ideal  of  Her- 
bert's Country  Parson,  but  "he  has  no  ambitions,  and  the  cur- 
rents of  life  in  the  tumultuous  world  have  not  caught  him  into 
their  eddies  "  ;  "Ambrosius,"  the  social  reformer,  to  find  life  un- 
satisfying, "because  he  is  at  times  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  im- 
potence and  troubled  with  the  thought  of  an  unexecuted  commis- 
sion " ;  "  Eusebius,"  the  man  of  multiform  activities,  to  confess 
that  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere,  because  "he  has  no  time  to  do 
any  single  thing  in  workmanlike  fashion";  "  Athenagoras,"  the 
"laborious  parish  priest  and  zealous  partizan."  to  see  no  visions 
and  dream  no  dreams,  whereat  "it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
currents  of  warm,  pulsating  life  are  like  to  leave  him  stranded 
with  a  congregation  of  ministering  women."  The  "cases"  are 
closed  with  that  of  Leguleius,  whose  "  parishioners  have  no  notion 
as  to  how  he  spends  twelve  of  the  twenty-four  hours  which  go  to 
make  a  day,"  who  "  has  no  very  clear  notion  himself,  and  who  cer- 
tainly does  not  know  what  he  ought  to  be  at."  Were  his  wife  to 
state  the  case  for  him  she  might  say  in  the  words  of  an  East  End 
slum-dwelling  lady,  "The  fact  is,  me  and  my  usband  don't  take 
no  interest  in  hanythink." 

Turning  from  his  survey  of  the  perplexities  of  his  cases  the 
writer  asks,  "  What  ought  the  parson  to  be  at?"  and  follows  the 
Yankee's  habit  of  turning  his  answers  into  questions,  thus: 

"  Shall  he  make  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  perorate  feebly 
twice  every  Sunday?  Shall  he  give  himself  to  the  serving  of 
tables,  many  tables,  tables  laden  with  needlework  or  with  loaves, 
or  clad  in  green  cloth  to  make  an  arena  for  clicking  balls?  Shall 
he  study  to  sing  comic  songs  at  parochial  tea-parties,  smoke  with 
the  smokers,  dance  with  the  dancers,  crack  jokes  with  the  old 
ladies,  bowl  at  the  nets  ?  Shall  he  make  himself  an  expert  at  sani- 
tation, a  connoisseur  of  many  and  various  nuisances?  Shall  he 
give  his  strength  and  his  ardor  to  the  settlement  of  the  question 
as  to  when  incense  may  be  burned?  Shall  he  become  an  author- 
ity on  illuminated  missals?  Shall  he  try  to  do  much,  as  mayhap 
his  better  reason  would  direct,  or  many  things,  as  the  polyphonous 
sentiment  of  his  world  would  seem  to  require?  He  himself,  when 
he  is  in  earnest,  as  he  usually  is.  does  not  know.  It  is  time  for 
some  one  to  tell  him." 

If  the  parson  seeks  to  know  what  is  to  become  of  him,  he  may 
turn,  points  out  Mr.  Rees.  to  the  school  of  the  partizans  of  uni- 
versal reconstruction  and  read  the  answer,  "  Atrophy,  followed  by 
euthanasia."  "The  parson  is  a  functionary  for  whom  a  highly- 
developed  society  has  no  real  use,  and  therefore  he  and  all  that  he 
stands  for  must  disappear. "  France  is  cited  as  endeavoring  to 
teach  the  nations  this  creed.  Another  school  will  teach  him  that 
priests  and  that  ilk  shall  die  off  gradually.  "They  will  drop  off 
painlessly  as  they  grow  effete."  "  Roman  priest  and  Anglican,  and 
Congregational  preacher,  all  must  go  ;  tho  the  last-named,  with  his 
note  of  modernity,  his  epigrams,  his  apologues,  and  his  wise  saws 
and  modern  instances,  may  survive  the  other  two  for  a  while." 
Such  positions,  says  the  writer,  assume  an  approaching  Elysium. 
But  "so  far  from  progressing  toward  it,  the  last  two  generations 
have  contemptuously  turned  their  backs  on  it."  "  In  every  coun- 
try called  civilized,  save  England,  indictable  crime  is  increasing. 
In  every  country  morality,  especially  sexual  morality,  is  being 
relaxed.  In  every  country  there  is  visible  decay  of  belief  in  spir- 
itual verities,  and  in  every  one— in  none  more  than  in  England — 
there  is  manifest  growth  of  the  belief  in  'soft  touches  and  warm 
touches.'"  Within  the  church  "  everything  wants  rehandling  or 
retouching.  Conditions  altogether  new  need  new  regulations, 
new  forms,  a  new  direction  given  to  enthusiasm  and  effort,  an  im- 
mensely increased  expansive  activity."  Mr.  Rees  proceeds  to 
quote  his  friend  "  Marcellinus,"  whom  he  describes  as  "a  political 
parson  of  a  Radical,  not  to  say  a  Socialistic,  stamp."  "  As  things 
are,"  asserts  Marcellinus,  "  there  is  no  outlook  for  the  Anglican 
priest." 
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WORK   AND    PERSONNEL    OF   THE    DOUMA. 

AS  the  curtain  rings  up  for  a  new  act  on  the  stage  of  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution,  we  see  many  figures  emerge  under  tlie 
limelight  of  publicity,  some  of  them  known,  some  unknown  but 
yet  to  be  heard  of  in  contemporary  and  future  records  of  history. 
The  members  for  St.  Petersburg,  the  capital,  as  yet  are  scarcely 
known  in  the  European  press  except  by  name,  but  two  or  three 
delegates  to  what  has  been  called  "  the  Revolutionary  Parliament" 
have  already  made  their  mark.  It  would  appear  that  the  two 
most  vital  questions  which  at  present  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Douma  are  amnesty  and  the  division  of  the  land.  It  was  on  the 
question  of  amnesty  that  Mr.  Roditcheff,  leader  of  the  Cadets,  or 
Constitutional  Democrats,  offered  the  bold  and  sweeping  resolu- 
tion which  urged  the  necessity  for  "  a  full  amnesty  in  all  cases  of 
religious,  agrarian,  or  political  offenses,  including  in  the  last  cate- 
gory all  crimes  or  offenses  committed  under  the  influence  of  polit- 
ical feeling  "  (see  The  LITERARY  DIGEST,  June  9,  p.  879). 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Roditcheff  was  seconded  by  Professor 
Stchepkine,  of  the  University  of  Odessa,  member  of  the  Douma 


MR.  NABOKOFF, 


MR.  PETRUNKEVITCH. 


Douma  representative  for  St.  Peters-       He  is  called  by  the  Socialists"  Aristo- 
burg,  who  tried  to  allay  excitement  over    crat "  Petrunkevitch,  but  he  is  a  strong 
the  Czar's  refusal  to  grant  an  audience    advocate  of  the  amnesty, 
for  the  address  by  declaring  that  the  sov- 
ereign had  violated  no  precedent. 

for  that  city,  in  a  speech  which,  according  to  the  Vossische  Zei- 
tung  (Berlin),  drew  universal  attention.  He  said,  as  reported  in 
the  above  paper : 

"  We  must  try  to  make  perfectly  plain  how  sincere  is  our  wish 
to  establish  good  relations  with  his  Majesty  our  sovereign.  We 
demand  an  amnesty,  not  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Douma, 
nor  simply  to  obtain  pardon  for  law-breakers.  We  demand  it  on 
principle,  because  we  can  no  longer  regard  as  criminals  those  for 
whom  we  plead.  The  regime  which  they  are  accused  of  under- 
mining by  insurrectionary  instruments  is  now  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. The  champions  who  fought  against  a  regime  which  has 
since  passed  away  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  criminals  for  as- 
sisting in  its  downfall.  How  can  we  refrain  from  asking,  from 
demanding,  amnesty  for  those  whose  responsibility,  whose  guilt, 
we  share  ?  Did  we  not  ourselves  take  part  in  the  struggle  in  which 
they  personally  were  defeated?  It  is  pure  chance  that  they,  not 
we,  have  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  that  we,  not  they,  have 
entered  the  Douma." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  hopes  of  the  Douma  as  a  genuinely 
national   parliament    rest  with  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  as 


. wist  the  Socialistsand  the  Polish  group 0!  extremists.  <»i  Mr. 
Roditcheff 's  party  the  singularly  well-informed  correspondent  of 
the  1  .ondi  m  Times  declares 

"The  Constitutional  Democrats  have  already  shown  themselves 


PROFESSOR   MOUROMTSEFF,  PRINCE   DOLGOROUKOFF, 

President  of  the  Douma,  to  whom  the  Vice-president    of    the     Douma.     A 

Czar  refused  a  private  audience  for  the  prominent  member  of  the  Cadets'  Club, 

reading  of  the   Douma's  reply  to  the  whose   club-house   adjoins  the    Tauris 

speech  from  the  throne.  palace. 

complete  masters  of  the  situation,  and  there  is  no  one  in  Russia 
who  can  seriously  hope  to  oust  them  from  their  position.  But  if 
by  some  act  of  folly,  such  as  a  coup  d^tat,  they  were  driven  out, 
the  result  would  be  irremediable  anarchy  and  a  general  upheaval." 
The  agrarian  question  takes  the  next  most  important  place  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  Russian  Parliament.  At  its  second  sitting, 
says  La  Liberty (Paris) : 

"The  Douma,  which  the  Czar  had  charged  with  the  task  of  ma- 


MR.    RODITCHEFF,  PRINCE   SHAKHOFSKOY, 

Head  of  the  Cadets,  or  Constitutional  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Douma,  whose 
party,  who  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  first  public  duty  was  reading  a  memorial 
amnesty.  in  favor  of  land  distribution. 

king  a  new  Russia,  voted  by  a  nine-tenths  majority  for  the  expro- 
priation of  the  landed  property,  as  well  of  the  Crown  as  of  the 
religious  communities  and  the  landed  proprietors.  On  the  sec- 
ond sitting,  later,  in  the  course  of  an  angry  debate,  the  Douma 
voted  by  a  much  diminished  majority  for  the  indemnification  of 
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MEMBERS   OF  THE   DOUMA  ON   THEIR   WAY  TO   THE   TAURIS    PALACE. 


proprietors,   the  character  of   the   indemnity  to  be  settled  later, 
but  the  confiscation,  mark  you,  was  to  be  executed  at  once." 

This  difference  of  opinion  gave  occasion  to  an  incident  which 
shows  the  infantile  condition  of  some  Russian  parliamentary 
minds.     The  Libertd  thus  relates  it : 

"  An  ingenious  Constitutional  Democrat,  Mr.  Milovkoff ,  advo- 
cated the  agrarian  question  in  two  very  eloquent  manifestoes,  one 
of  which  stood  for  absolute  confiscation  and  free  distribution  of 
land  and  was  printed  on  red  paper.  This  "he"  set  "in  circulation 
during  the  election  campaign  throughout  the  country  sections.  It 
is  but  just  to  add  that  in  the  cities  he  circulated  at  the  same  time 
a  manifesto  on  white  paper,  in  which  'purchase  '  was  substituted 
for  'free  distribution.'  " 

The  agrarian  question  gave  occasion  for  the  first  appearance  as 
public  functionary  of  Prince  Shakhofskoy,  the  chief  secretary  of 
the  Douma.  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Douma  he  read  a 
memorandum  signed  by  thirty  members  propounding  a  basis  for 
an  agrarian  law.  The  tenor  of  the  memorandum  is  thus  summar- 
ized by  The  Times 's  correspondent : 

"  The  document  .  .  .  provides  for  the  partial  expropriation  at  a 
fair  price  of  private  property.  The  land  thus  obtained,  together 
with  the  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  the  Crown,  the  monasteries, 
and  the  churches,  is  to  be  converted  into  a  State  reserve,  from 
which  the  peasants  will  be  able  to  obtain  allotments  on  long  leases 
under  the  supervision  of  local  committees.     It  is  thus  evident  that 


OPENING  OF  THE  DOUMA 

"  Walk  in,  gentlemen." 


nationalization  of  the  land,  properly  speaking,  which  would  involve 
the  confiscation  of  all  property,  is  not  intended.  Such  a  scheme 
would,  indeed,  encounter  stout  opposition  from  peasant  owners. 
A  large  number  of  categories  of  private  landed  property  are  ex- 
pressly excepted  from  expropriation  ;  indeed,  the  principle  would 
be  applied  mainly  to  large  holdings  not  cultivated  by  the  owner 
himself." — Translations  made  for  The.  Literary  Digest. 


ENGLAND  NOT  RIPE   FOR  WOMAN-SUFFRAGE. 

A   LTHO    the   Czar  has  agreed  to  grant  the  voting  power  to 


£\ 


Russian  women,  the  women  of  England  can  not  yet  obtain 


the  franchise.  England  is  not  ready  for  this  step  in  advance,  says 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  and  the  press  largely  agreed 
with  him.  A  deputation  of  female-suffrage  delegates  recently 
listened  with  some  disappointment,  which  they  expressed  by 
hisses,  to  Sir  Henry's  address  to  them  on  this  subject.  Undis- 
concerted,  however,  by  their  reception  of  his  remarks,  "Mr. 
Facing-both-ways,"  as  they  call  him,  blandly  closed  his  speech 
with  an  assurance  that  he  sympathized  with  their  cause  from  the 
very  bottom  of  his  heart.  He  had  already  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  assured  them  that  "  they  had  made  out  before  the  country 
a  conclusive  and  irrefragable  case."  He  roused  loud  cries  of 
"  No,  no,"  as  he  added  that  he  had  "  only  one  thing  to  preach  to 
them,  and  that  was  the  virtue  of  patience,"  and  "in  spite  of  his 


too  late!    the  sluice  is  open  ! 

— Amstcrdammcr. 


—Jugcnd  (Munich). 
THE   TRAPPER    AND   THE   TRAPPED. 
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own  sentiments  and  convictions,  he  would  give  tliem  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  a  pledge  as  to  the  time  and  methods  of  achieving 
this  object." 

The  attitude  taken  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  face  of  the  admis- 
sions made  by  him,  says  the  London  Times,  amounted  to  "a  re- 
finement of  cruelty." 

Women  in  England  have  so  far  shown  generally  no  desire  for 
the  franchise,  thinks  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  adding  that 
"when  they  really  want  the  vote,  they  will  get  it,"  and  the  London 
Daily  News  discourages  female  demonstrations  and  agitations  by 
"  suffragettes"  such  as  have  recently  taken  place  in  Hyde  Park 
and  Trafalgar  Square.  "  Efforts  to  assist  in  the  general  work  of 
reform,"  says  this  Liberal  organ,  will  best  promote  their  ends  ;  while 
the  London  Standard  sneeringly  begs  "  to  express  its  admira- 
tion of  the  self-control  with  which  for  so  many  years  Sir  Henry 
has  disguised  the  faith  [in  woman-suffrage]  that  has  been  in- 
wardly consuming  him."  According  to  its  own  confession 
The  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  (Conservative) 
admires  the  courage  with  which  the  Minister  faced  such  a  deputa- 
tion, acknowledged  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  then  calmly 
refused  to  help  them. 

The  London  Saturday  Review,  in  a  fair  and  calm  article  in 
which  it  is  admitted  that  sex  is  of  no  account  as  a  political  dis- 
qualification, says  that  superior  women  would  not  lose  their 
womanly  grace  and  power  by  entering  the  field  of  pobtics,  but  it 
proceeds  to  suggest  a  possible  danger  in  such  a  contingency  in  the 
following  words  : 

"There  is  no  need  to  be  afraid  of  desexualizing  women  by  poli- 
tics, as  the  phrase  goes.  What  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  argu- 
ment against  women  voters  is  that  the  process  would  be  the  other 
way ;  and  they  would  sexualize  politics.  If  we  were  asked  what 
we  mean  by  that,  we  should  refer  for  illustration  to  that  section  of 
women  now  clamoring  for  equal  suffrage  who  are  known  as  'suf- 
fragettes.' They  present  striking  points  of  comparison  with  the 
lady  litigant  who  treats  legal  questions  from  the  mental  standpoint 
of  a  hysterical  woman;  and  we  imagine  if  they  got  voting  power, 
politics  would  be  for  them  no  more  what  men  understand  by  poli- 
tics than  law,  as  the  lady  litigant  understands  it,  is  what  a  lawyer 
or  even  a  juryman  means  by  it.  When  the  lady  litigant  is  in  court 
there  is  too  much  sex;  and  it  would  be  the  same  with  politics  so 
far  as  the  inclusion  of  an  untrained  and  unintelligent  mass  of 
women  have  any  effect  on  them  at  all." 

The  London  Spectator  does  not  feel  that  there  is  any  strong 
movement  in  England  for  woman-suffrage,  yet  thinks  that  the 
Prime  Minister  acted  in  the  presence  of  the  deputation  as  a  trifler 
who  delights  to  give  reasons  why  he  ought  do  what  he  never  in- 
tends doing. 


THE  INSURANCE  INSURRECTION  IN  ENGLAND. 

r  I  "*HE  attempt  of  Mr.  D.(.  I  l.iidcinan.  foi  nineteen  years g< 

*■       eral  manager  in  the  United    Kingdom   lor  the   Mutual    I. ili- 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  to  carry  his  policy-holders  from 
that    company    to    the    North    British    and    Mercantile    Insurai 
Company,  is    not   looked    upon  with    much    favor    by   the    London 
Economist.     Mr.  Haldeman  has  resigned  his  place  in  the  .Mutual, 


MR.   D.    C    HALDEMAN, 

Who  is  trying  to  kidnap  the  Mutual  policy-holders  who  were  formerly 

in  his  keeping. 

accepted  a  high  position  in  the  North  British  Company,  and  is- 
sues an  offer  to  his  old  clients  in  which  he  invites  each  Mutual 
policy-holder  "  to  surrender  his  policy  in  the  Mutual  to  the  North 
British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Company,  and,  in  exchange, 
upon  payment  of  the  same  premium  as  provided  in  his  Mutual 
policy,  to  receive  without  medical  examination,  and  free  of  all  ex- 
pense, a  policy  on  the  same  lines  as  his  Mutual  policy,  but  with 
the  usual  liberal  privileges  and  conditions  relating  to  the  North 
British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Company's  policy — provided  a 
sufficient  number  of  policy-holders  assent  at  once  to  this  arrange- 
ment, so  as  to  avoid  selection  against  the  office." 

The  Economist,  which  is  the  most  important  financial  journal  in 


A  woman-suffragist  advocate  holding  forth  from  the  base 
of  the  Nelson  Column  in  Trafalgar  Square. 


Mrs.  Elmy,  who  is  74,  the  oldest  of  the 
"  suffragettes." 


Mr.  Keir  Hardy  addressing  the  "  suffragettes  ''  in 
Trafalgar  Squaje. 


SCENES   IN    THE   WOMAN-SUFFRAGE    CAMPAIGN    IN    ENGLAND. 
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England,  declines  to  enter  upon  "any  personal  question,"  but 
warns  those  concerned  against  regarding  Mr.  Haldeman  as  a  dis- 
interested benefactor.     This  paper  speaks  thus  in  this  connection  : 

"In  the  curious  and  rather  hysterical  methods  to  which  some 
modern  journalism  lends  itself  when  a  new  sensation  offers,  it 
seems  probable  that  some  notion  may  spring  up  that  Mr.  Halde- 
man is  a  kind  of  legendary  hero,  sacrificing  himself  for  the  good 
of  his  former  policy-holders,  and  leading  them  into  the  promised 
land.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out,  what  he  would  doubt- 
less be  the  first  to  admit,  that  he  is  a  business  man,  and  not  a 
philanthropist.  There  is  no  need  for  any  policy-holder  to  forego 
or  bemuse  his  own  judgment  because  of  sentimental  ideas  about 
Mr.  Haldeman.  What  each  one  has  to  do  is  to  survey  the  situa- 
tion coolly  and  impartially,  in  his  own  interest,  and  to  be  in  no 
undue  haste  to  act  till  he  is  sure,  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  that 
he  is  well  advised  to  do  so." 

The  writer  states  certain  points  in  the  question  which  transfer- 
ring policy-holders  ought  to  investigate.  Will  the  transferred 
policy  be  of  the  same  value  under  the  North  British  as  it  was 
ostensibly  under  the  Mutual?  He  thinks  not,  and  gives  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

"  A  life-assurance  company  taking  over  the  policy  of  another  one 
at  the  existing  premium  can  only  do  so  without  loss  if  it  acquires 
at  the  same  time  the  reserve  which  its  valuation  basis  requires  it 
to  hold  against  the  policy.  That,  and  the  future  premiums,  are 
actuarially  equivalent  to  the  liabilities  incurred.  Will  the  surren- 
der values  of  the  Mutual  policies  furnish  those  reserves?  The 
question  can  not  easily  be  answered  offhand,  but,  prima  facie, 
such  a  result  is  hardly  probable,  because  the  full  reserve  value  is 
very  rarely  paid,  on  surrender,  by  any  company.  Moreover,  the 
specimen  cash  values  given  in  the  'Mutual'  prospectus  are,  in 
cas?s  we  have  tested,  distinctly  less  than  the  reserves  which,  on  the 
'North  British'  valuation  basis,  the  policies,  at  the  durations 
specified,  require." 

That  the  lives  are  to  be  accepted  by  the  North  British  without 
medical  reexamination  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  healthy,  as  he 
thus  explains : 

"  As  against  such  a  line  of  reasoning  we  are  well  aware  of  one 
powerful  argument  which  may  be  adduced,  that  the  lives  are  to  be 
accepted  without  medical  reexamination.  That  this  should  at- 
tract the  damaged  lives  we  readily  admit ;  but  that  very  fact  may 
well  give  pause  to  the  healthy  policy-holder  before  he  decides  in 
favor  of  the  proposition.  However  safeguarded,  it  seems  to  us 
that 'selection  against  the  office  '  must,  more  or  less,  exist  when 
any  such  offer  is  made.  Any  man  who  feels  fairly  confident  about 
the  prospect  of  seeing  the  doctor  again  would  surely  do  well  to 
face  that  not  very  formidable  ordeal,  experimentally  anyhow,  be- 
fore he  accepts  terms  which  dispense  with  it,  if  they  seem  to  him 
otherwise  to  involve  the  possibility  of  loss. 

He  thinks  the  best  course  is  to  make  no  transfer  at  all,  and  con- 
cludes : 

"There  is,  moreover,  something  to  be  said  for  another  course, 
not  yet  considered— the  making  no  transfer  at  all.  One  need  not 
be  a  blind  admirer  of  American  methods,  and  may  repudiate 
utterly  the  financial  irregularities  recently  exposed,  while  yet  see- 
ing plainly  enough  that  a  company  like  the  Mutual  must  have 
great  reserves  of  strength,  and  that  the  reduction  of  expenditure 
and  purification  of  method  which  will  now  be  forced  upon  it  by 
public  opinion  can  not  but,  so  far  as  they  go,  be  beneficial.  Such 
considerations,  while  not  strong  enough  to  attract  new  entrants, 
may  at  least  deter  policy-holders  of  long  standing  from  severance 
without  due  deliberation  on  the  exact  financial  results  involved." 


Teaching  Soldiers  How  to  Work.— Soldiering  has 
been  the  trade  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  male  population  of 
the  British  Isles  that  it  is  sometimes,  charged  that,  like  emigration, 
it  is  depopulating  the  country — a  soldier  being  unfitted  for  other 
trades,  which  he  can  not  take  up  after  his  discharge.  This  point, 
as  we  read  in  the  London  Times,  has  recently  been  claiming  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Haldane,  Minister  of  War,  has 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  training  of  British  soldiers 


in  various  trades.     The  following  are  the  comments  of  The  Daily 
Mail  (London) : 

"  The  great  defect  of  the  present  system  is  that  it  turns  the  ex- 
soldier  upon  the  world  at  an  age  when  he  has  lost  hisadaptiveness, 
and  when  he  finds  himself,  without  a  trade,  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage in  the  competition  with  younger  men  who  have  acquired  pro- 
ficiency in  some  industry.  A  partial  but  very  imperfect  palliative 
for  this  state  of  affairs  has  been  provided  by  the  efforts  to  ear- 
mark certain  positions  in  Government  employment  for  the  ex- 
soldier.  If  these  efforts  have  as  yet  not  been  carried  very  far, 
many  employers,  notably  the  great  railway  companies,  have  done 
their  best  to  find  berths  for  the  soldier  whose  time  has  expired. 
It  might  be  possible  for  the  State  to  make  a  larger  number  of  ap- 
pointments to  the  ranks  of  the  letter-carriers  and  postmen  in  its 
service  from  the  army,  since  the  soldier  of  to-day  has  a  sufficiently 
good  education  for  such  work.  But  altogether  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culty as  to  employment,  the  surest  method  would  be  to  train  the 
soldier  to  proficiency  in  some  trade.  He  would  then,  upon  his 
discharge  from  the  army,  be  as  competent  to  earn  his  living  as 
any  other  skilled  worker." 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

The  secret  of  Russia's  ability  to  maintain  her  national  finances  for  so  long  a 
time  from  collapse,  according  to  the  Labor  header  (London),  has  been  in  the 
profitable  nature  of  her  revenue-making  departments,  which  include  railways, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  postal  service,  spirit  monopoly,  and  forests.  But  this 
source  of  her  strength  in  normal  times  renders  her  all  the  more  sensitive  to  any 
such  disorganization  of  commerce  as  we  have  already  seen.  For  1904  her  ex- 
penditure was  returned  at  §1,025,000,000,  of  which  only  $325,000,000  was  raised 
by  direct  taxes.  The  balance  of  $700,000,000  is  supposed  to  have  come  mainly 
from  state  undertakings,  but  Russian  balance-sheets  are  not  too  clear. 

Cost  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War. — The  money  spent  by  the  Russian  treas- 
ury in  the  two  years  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  is  calculated  by  the  Mihtar- 
Wochenblatt  (Berlin),  the  organ  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Germany  army,  as 
1,677,000,000  rubles  ($855,270,000).  This  does  not  include  the  expenses  which 
follow  the  war,  viz.,  the  support  and  return  of  Russian  troops  and  of  Japanese 
prisoners,  which  cost  405,375,775  rubles  ($206  741,644)  To  these  two  sums 
is  to  be  added  the  loss  in  ships,  besides  transports  and  other  auxiliaries,  which 
includes  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  three  armored  coast  defenders,  two  armored 
gunboats,  four  armored  cruisers,  six  protected  cruisers,  seven  unprotected 
cruisers,  and  34  minor  vessels,  including  topedo-boats,  which  were  valued  as 
260,000,000  rubles  ($132,600,000),  making  a  grand  total  of  $1,194,611,644. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  the  actual  expenses  of  the  war  to  the  Japanese 
may  be  set  at  $3,155,114,085,  but  this  does  not  include  the  loss  of  war-ships, 
of  which  no  public  estimate  has  been  published. — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


KAISER   AND  CHANCELLOR. 

Kaiser — "  Germany,  with  so  many  curiosities,  does  not,  alas  !  pos- 
sess a  volcano  like  our  faithless  friend,  Italy!" 

Bu  blow— "  Don't  say  that,  your  Majesty  ;  both  as  volcano  and  lava 
you  are  equal  to  Vesuvius  and  Pelee  and  all  the  rest ! " 

—Pasquino   (Turin). 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS   OF  THE    DAY. 

SCOTLAND'S   QUEEN    OF   SORROWS. 

Mary  Queen  op  Scots:    Her    Environment   and  Tragedy.     By  T.  F.  Hen- 
derson.    Illustrated.      Two  volumes.    Cloth,  690  pages.    Price,  $6.00  nel 

Charles  Scribncr's  Sons. 

THE  demand  for  books  about  Mary  Stuart  seems  insatiable  ; 
seems,  indeed,  to  grow  with  the  output.  Within  little  more 
than  a  year  no  fewer  than  four  new  biographies  oi  the  unhappy 
Queen  have  appeared,  of  which  the  most  readable  is  perhaps  that 
by  Mrs.  Florence  A.  MacCunn.  The  most  important,  however, 
is  the  imposing  two-volume  work  by  Mr.  Henderson,  who  has  long 
been  a  student  of  the  Marian  mysteries,  and  now  presents  what 
may  fairly  be  considered  his  final  conclusions  respecting  the  per- 
sonality and  doings  of  the  daughter  of  James  V.  of  Scotland  and 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  and  the  history-making  events  in  which  she 
played  a  part.  His  survey  is  thorough,  extensive,  and  precise, 
missing  scarcely  a  detail  of  the  stormy  and  adventurous  career 
that  came  to  so  pitiful  an  end  in  the  hall  of  Fotheringay  Castle. 
Indeed,  so  exhaustive  is  the  examination  that  those 
whose  concern  is  with  externals  merely  will  be 
well  advised  to  procure  some  briefer  if  less  schol- 
arly work.  But  to  the  true  student  of  history, 
anxious  to  apprehend  the  operation  of  hidden 
causes,  the  interplay  of  secret  forces  shaping  events, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  recommend  a  more  inform- 
ing treatise  on  Queen  Mary  and  her  times. 

This,  too,  altho  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the 
point  of  view  from  which  Mr.  Henderson  regards 
his  subject.  We  may  feel  with  him  that  posterity's 
unique  and  abiding  interest  in  Mary's  story  is 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  purely  tragic  element  in  her  life.  But  we  must 
dissent  from  his  extenuation  of  her  faults  and  her 
crimes  on  the  plea  that  she  was  but  a  product  of 
circumstances,  a  victim  of  "  the  ascendant  influ- 
ence in  her  life  of  what  may  be  termed  fate."  It 
is  doubtless  true  that  her  death  may  be  directly 
attributed  to  the  bitterness  of  the  quarrel  between 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  ;  and  that  thus  far, 
at  least,  she  may  be  lamented  as  a  martyr  to  re- 
ligious strife.  And  Mr.  Henderson  is  likewise 
correct  in  affirming  that  the  praise  and  the  blame  of  the  twentieth 
century  are  not  exactly  applicable  to  the  sixteenth.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  certain  universal  and  unchanging  standards  of  con- 
duct, and  unless  we  be  prepared  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  individual 
responsibility,  there  is  no  escaping  the  application  of  these  stand- 
ards whether  in  the  first,  the  sixteenth,  the  twentieth,  or  the 
twenty-fifth  century.  Judged  by  them,  Mary,  for  all  her  graces, 
must  be  found  wanting,  and  not  the  most  enthusiastic  apologist 
can  succeed  in  rehabilitating  her. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Henderson,  it  must  be  said  that  while  his 
fatalistic  attitude  necessarily  tends  to  an  unduly  charitable  view, 
he  does  not  write  of  Mary  as  an  advocate  pleading  in  behalf  of  a 
client.  His  eyes  are  uncommonly  open  to  her  defects  as  to  her 
qualities,  and  in  his  criticism  of  the  events  in  which  she  partici- 
pated he  is  conscientiously  and  obviously  judicial.  Glance  at  this 
pen  portrait,  inspired  by  Mary's  impulsive  and  fatal  entrustment 
of  her  fortunes  to  Elizabeth's  keeping: 

"  It  is  obvious  to  ask,  Why  did  Mary  rush  so  heedlessly  to  place  herself  utterly 
in  Elizabeth's  power  ?  The  question  is  in  truth  more  easily  asked  than  answered, 
tho  it  may  be  answered  after  a  fashion  by  asking  :  Why  did  Mary  marry  Darnley  ? 
Why  did  she  rouse  the  universal  jealousy  of  the  nobles  by  the  honors  she  heaped 
on  Kiccio?  Why  did  she  enterprise  with  Riccio's  guidance  a  Catholic  conquest 
of  Britain  ?  Why  did  she  not  only  further  the  Darnley  murder  plot,  but  allow 
herself  to  get  hopelessly  entangled  in  it?  Why  did  she  stake  her  all,  sparing 
neither  '  honor,  conscience,  hazard,  nor  greatness,'  on  her  passion  for  Bothwell? 
And  why  permitted  she  him  to  carry  her  to  his  castle  of  Dunbar,  and  to  lead  her 
afterward  to  a  Protestant  marriage  altar?  Why,  indeed,  except  that  she  was  a 
Stuart  of  the  Stuarts  — perhaps,  even,  so  far  as  concerned  vigor  and  energy, 
mental  and  physical,  the  most  remarkable  of  that  peculiar  royal  race.  Submissive 
tho  she  had  often  been  to  what  was  hard  and  unpleasant,  disciplined  tho  she  was 
from  infancy  to  subordinating  reality  to  convention,  there  was  yet  no  holding  of 
her  once  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  have  her  own  way.  She  had  the  fatal  Stu- 
art endowment  of  a  colossal  royal  egotism— an  egotism  the  constituent  part  of 
which,  unlike  any  part  of  Elizabeth's,  was  sincere  affection  and  much  generosity 
toward  her  friends  and  dependents,  but  which  was  capable  of  such  a  concentra- 
tion on  an  ambitious  or  passionate  purpose  that  to  her  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
its  accomplishment  hardly  seemed  to  have  an  existence." 

In  his  handling  of  the  concrete  facts  of  Mary's  career,  and  in 
his  treatment  of  the  vexed  political  problems  in  which  she  became 
involved  through  the  conflicting  interests  of  Scotland,  England, 
France,  and  Spain,  little  fault  is  to  be  found  with  Mr.  Hender- 
son. His  verdicts  on  Mary's  love-affairs, on  her  political  intrigues, 
and  on  her  conspiracies  to  regain  her  liberty  are  cautious  and 
sane  and  are  ably  supported  by  documentary  evidence.  In  espe- 
cial does  he  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  Casket  Letters  mystery, 
placing,  it  would  seem,  beyond  doubt  the  fact  of  Mary's  complic- 
ity in  the  murder  of  Darnley.  Always,  as  The  Academy  observes, 
"  he  handles  his  subject  with  decision,  facility,  and  independence." 
Consequently  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  reviewers  eulogistic 
in  their  comments  on  his  work.  The  Chicago  Record-//erald  pro- 
nounces  it  "  admirable  and  painstaking,"  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  calls 
it  "  thorough  and  exhaustive,"  and  the  New  York  Globe  believes  it 


gives  "  a  very  vivid  picture  oi  Elizabeth's  rival;"    The  one  unfa 
vorable  notice  that  lias  come  to  oui  attention  is  from  the  New 
York  Tribune,  which  deems  it  "a  not  particularly  illuminating  con 
tribution  to  the  subject."     The  Tribune  critic,  however,  adm 

that  it  is  a  "'sincere"  biography. 


DMITRI    MEREJOWSKI 


A  NIGHTMARE   STUDY  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT. 

Peter   and    Albxi        Bj   Dmitri  Merejowski,     Cloth, 
G.  I'.  Putnam 

THIS  is  the  concluding  volume  of  the  triology  by  Dmitri 
Merejowski.  The  first,  "The  Death  oi  the  Gods,"  deal' 
with  the  revolt  of  Julian  against  Christianity.  The  second  was 
"The  Romance  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,"  which  painted  in  the 
Renaissance  the  recrudescence  of  pagan  influences.  The  last 
treats  of  the  Czar  who  forged  Russia  into  imperial  state.  Like 
his  fellow  countryman,  Verestchagin,  Merejowski  takes  large  can- 
vases for  his  vivid  but  unvvholesomely  sombre  delineations,  yet 
the  more  than  half  a  thousand  pages  which  he  gives  to  I'eter  and 
his  hapless  son  really  form  only  a  sketch  of  that 
Muscovite  Titan. 

It  is  a  gloomy  picture  which  sends  shudders 
through  the  reader.  The  way  Peter  deals  with  his 
son  Alexis  is  an  awesome  thing.  Devils  must  have 
felt  themselves  outclassed.  Lor  whatever  reticence 
or  reserve  history  has  shown  toward  Peter  in  regard 
to  his  son  and  heir,  Merejowski  has  no  hesitation 
in  making  him  slay  the  strange  youth  in  the  most 
treacherous,  hypocritical,  and  inhuman  manner. 

There  is  strength  in  this  portentous  novel,  and, 
doubtless,  historical  foundation  for  much  that  is 
setforth  by  this  brilliant  Russian.  But  the  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  it  is  not  one  of  pure  delight.  If 
Peter  was  not  Antichrist,  Merejowski  shows  him 
forth  as  one  who  could  have  claimed  that  unique 
distinction  with  much  show  of  reason.  As  a  char- 
acter study,  however,  this  oddly  demoniacal  Czar 
actually  eats  into  the  reader's  soul.  He  is  painted 
as  with  a  searing  red-hot  iron.  One  is  made  fright- 
fully acquainted  with  him  as  by  the  demoniacal 
valet  of  his  soul.  But  it  is  an  incongruous  monster, 
this  shipbuilding,  riotous  vulgarian,  with  the  am- 
bition of  a  Napoleon,  a  hardy  lust  for  orgy,  and  an  odd  groping 
for  beauty. 

Beyond  this  impressionistic  sense  of  the  Czar  Peter  as  a  tremen- 
dous force  that  was  a  law  unto  itself,  there  is  no  big  result  from 
these  hundreds  of  pages.  The  motif 'is  not  clearly,  uninterrupt- 
edly, or  determinately  worked  out.  It  is  as  if  Merejowski's  heart 
or  his  brain  had  failed  him.  Either  he  did  not  conceive  his  aim 
lucidly  enough,  or  the  difficulty  of  compassing  it  was  too  great  for 
his  powers.  He  piles  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  and  almost  duplicates 
paroxysmal  passages,  yet  his  force  is  only  scattered  over  the  ele- 
ments of  the  delineation  to  its  frustration  as  a  rounded  and  clearly 
compassed  development.  The  work  reads  like  one  of  those  dis- 
jointed, scandalous,  and  minutely  personal  "private  histories"  of 
sovereigns.  As  a  work  of  art,  therefore,  measured  by  its  own  in- 
trinsic exigencies,  it  is  defective,  tho  as  a  poignant,  brutally  strong 
portrayal  of  character,  and  relentless  group  of  big  tho  elusive 
forces,  it  is  the  performance  of  a  literary  Achilles  whose  weakness 
was  not  in  his  heel,  but  in  his  head. 

"The  chief  value  of  the  volume,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"  lies  in  its  presentation  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Russian  com- 
mon people  and  of  their  reigning  house."  The  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can calls  it  "  simple  and  earnest."  The  Albany  Times-Union  finds 
it  of  "  intense  interest,"  but  points  out  that  "  it  should  be  carefully 
kept  from  young  readers."  The  New  York  Times  Saturday  Re- 
view feels  that  "  it  is  decidedly  a  book  for  men  and  women  of  deep 
and  serious  thought." 


BEFORE  HAWAII  KNEW  THE  WEST. 

Hawaiian  Yesterdays.  Chapters  from  a  Boy's  Life  in  the  Islands  in  the 
Early  Days.  By  Henry  M.  Lyman,  M.  D.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  281  pages. 
Price,  $2.00  net.      A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

HAWAIIAN  YESTERDAYS  "  is  a  book  of  peculiar  inter- 
est to  Americans,  dealing  as  it  does  with  a  neglected 
period  in  the  history  of  what  is  now  a  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Apart  from  this  it  has  intrinsic  merits  which  hold  the  at- 
tention and  stamp  it  a  delightful  addition  to  the  literature  of  biog- 
raphy and  reminiscence.  Its  author,  the  late  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Lyman,  was  born  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1835,  the  son  of  New- 
England  parents  who  three  years  earlier  had  joined  the  devoted 
band  of  American  missionaries  whose  life-work  was  the  intellec- 
tual as  well  as  spiritual  uplifting  of  the  natives.  From  his  child- 
hood to  his  eighteenth  year  Dr.  Lyman's  home  was  in  Hawaii,  his 
earliest  youth  being  spent  at  Hilo,  his  school-days  at  Honolulu, 
and  his  first  years  of  independent  activity  as  a  surveyor  in  the 
service  of  the  native  government.  When,  in  the  evening  of  his 
days,  he  undertook  the  task  of  recalling  the  happenings  of  the 
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distant  past,  he  was  aided  by  the  possession  of  note-books  faith- 
v  kept  bv  his  missionary  mother;  and,  being  himself  blessed 
t&th  a  retentive  memory  for  the  scenes  impressed  upon  a  plastic 
mind  in  the  long  ago,  the  result  to  the  reader  is  a  volume  of  anec- 
dote, recollection,  and  description  fixing  in  indelible  colors  the 
Hawaii  of  the  thirties  and  forties. 

It  does  not  boast  anv  marked  literary  distinction  ;  in  fact,  the 
captious  might  easily  place  finger  on  passages  in  need  of  revision. 
But  for  all  of  this,  it  is  a  work  that  charms  and  attracts.  We  see 
the  missionary  as  he  toiled  in  the  period  before  the  islands  had 
really  come  into  touch  with  the  Western  world  ;  we  sympathize 
with' his  misfortunes,  his  handicaps,  his  griefs;  we  enjoy,  with 
him  and  his  children,  his  days  of  relaxation,  spent  in  beach  pic- 
nics, forest  excursions,  or  daring  climbs  to  volcanic  craters.  And, 
with  him.  we  journey  to  Honolulu,  which  then 

"  presented  no  attraction  for  passengers  from  the  sea.  A  slaughter-house  and 
meat-market  projected  over  the  muddy  water  of  the  harbor,  while  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way  a  long  row  of  filthy  shanties  defiled  the  air  with  odors  of  decaying 
vegetables  and  dead  fish.  No  one  yet  dreamed  of  the  tine  stone  buildings  that 
were  to  rise  around  the  port ;  the  majority  of  the  dwellings  were  grass  huts  reared 
by  the  aborigines,  or  structures  of  adobe  put  up  by  natives  and  foreigners  who 
brought  their  model  from  the  Mexican  coast.  .  .  .  The  only  place  where  pros- 
perity seemed  to  abide  was  a  stone  building,  a  little  apart  from  the  street,  ap- 
proached through  an  arched  gateway  over  which  glittered  a  crown  like  that  over 
the  stem  of  the  royal  yacht.  This  was  the  new  Post-Office,  Custom-House,  Treas- 
ury, and  Government  Offices,  all  in  one.  .  .  .  But  the  unhghted  streets  of  the  city 
were  destitute  of  pavement  and  sidewalks;  the  shops  were  low,  dark,  and  repul- 
sive. An  attractive  retail  shop,  a  hotel,  or  any  place  of  refreshment  better  than  a 
grog-shop  for  drunken  sailors  did  not  exist.  Such  was  Honolulu  in  the  year 
1840 ;  one  of  the  least  inviting  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Small  wonder  that  Dr.  Lyman  writes  with  more  enthusiasm  of 
the  lonely  mission  life  at  Hilo,  where,  if  the  monotony  were 
broken  only  by  occasional  visits  from  naval  officers,  explorers, 
botanists,  naturalists,  and  other  scientists,  nature  at  least  pre- 
sented an  alluring  aspect  and  made  for  a  vigorous,  healthy  out- 
door life.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  book  are 
those  descriptive  of  the  beauties  of  the  writer's  early  environment. 
But  from  cover  to  cover  it  is  calculated  to  please  and  entertain  ; 
is,  as  the  Boston  Transcript  remarks,  an  "  interesting  narrative 
of  life  in  an  interesting  part  of  the  world."  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
the  critics  generally.  A  Honolulu  paper,  The  Hawaiian  Star,  it 
is  interesting  to  find,  calls  "Hawaiian  Yesterdays"  "a  delicious 
addition  to  the  pleasanter,  less  serious  literature  about  Hawaii." 
This  is,  says  the  Chicago  Post,  "a  book  you  will  like  to  read," 
while  The  Dial  records  its  belief  that  "  not  a  few  of  his  pages,  in 
their  graphic  account  of  ingenious  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
are  agreeably  reminiscent — unintentionally  reminiscent,  no  doubt 
—of  that  classic  of  our  childhood,  'The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.'" 


The  school  is  Harrow,  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  whither  Mr.  Vachell 
brings  John  Yerney.  a  shy  but  courageous  youngster,  already 
steeped  in  Hill  traditions,  and  from  the  day  of  his  arrival  conceiv- 
ing a  violent  admiration  and  stanch  friendship  for  Henry  Des- 
mond, handsome,  lovable,  brilliant,  but  with  obvious  defects.  Be- 
tween the  friends,  however,  steps  an- 
other Harrovian,  Scaife,  familiarly 
known  as  "  the  Demon,"  marvelously 
popular  and  marvelously  capable  in 
both  school-room  and  field,  but  cold, 
selfish,  and  soulless.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  from  the  first  a  duel  devel- 
ops between  Yerney  and  Scaife  for 
the  friendship  of  Desmond.  This 
is  practically  all  there  is  in  the  way 
of  a  plot,  it  being  Mr.  Vachell's  main 
endeavor  to  portray  the  evolution  of 
all  three  boys  under  the  influence  of 
their  varying  likes  and  dislikes,  pur- 
poses, and  points  of  view,  and  the 
reaction  between  themselves  and 
their  environment — the  Manor 
House  with  its  brutal  head-master, 
Rutford,  and  his  idealistic  successor, 
Warde,  who  ultimately  makes  it  the 
"  cock  house  "  of  Harrow  once  more. 
Incidentally,  of  course,  the  reader  is 

made  acquainted  with  the  daily  life  of  a  great  English  school 
and  with  some  of  its  extraordinary  episodes — including  the  annual 
cricket  match  with  Eton,  Mr.  Vachell's  description  of  which  is  a 
sporting  classic— and  is  introduced  to  a  number  of  exceedingly 
lifelike  boys.  But  the  interest  and  value  are  chiefly  in  the  deline- 
ation of  the  three  lads  who  dominate  the  story,  and  in  the  deft 
manipulation  whereby  sentiment,  pathos,  and  virility  are  commin- 
gled to  leave  an  ineffaceable  picture  of  the  part  played  by  the 
schools  of  England  in  developing  the  men  of  England. 

The  critics  bear  unanimous  tribute  to  the  splendid  qualities  of 
"  The  Hill."  "  Considered  merely  as  a  piece  of  literary  workman- 
ship," says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "  it  is  worthy  high 
praise."  The  Washington  Star  describes  it  a  "  triumph  "  in  con- 
struction, the  Philadelphia  Press  calls  it  "an  idyl  of  friendship" 
and  "  an  uncommonly  human  story."  "  Thoroughly  delightful,"  is 
the  verdict  of  the  Chicago  News,  while  the  Chicago  Record-Herald 
believes  that  "humanity-lovers  everywhere  will  enjoy  this  bright 
and  convincing  study  of  the  struggle  of  two  boys  for  the  soul  of 
another." 


HORACE   A.    VACHELL. 


A  TWENTIETH-CENTURY    "TOM    BROWN." 

The  Hill  :     A  Romance  of  Friendship.     Dy  Horace  A.  Vachell.    Cloth,  325 
pages.     Price,  $1.50.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

THERE  are  few  novels  so  difficult  to  write  as  those  having  to 
do  with  school  life.  Pitfalls  innumerable  beset  the  adven- 
turer in  this  field  of  fiction.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  scenes  he  would  commemorate  in  pen  and  ink. 
He  must  be  gifted  with  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth,  be  possessed 
of  the  nature  that  enables  him  not  simply  to  recall  but  to  cherish, 
in  the  years  of  maturity,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  dreams,  the 
ideals  of  the  school-boy  he  once  was,  and  sympathize  with  those 
of  the  boys  who  by  his  side  prepared  for  the  arena  of  manhood. 
Contact  with  the  world  must  have  enlarged  his  powers  without 
bringing  disillusionment.  Otherwise,  his  school-boys  will  not  be 
real  school-boys,  but  merely  the  images  of  his  older  vision — prigs, 
it  may  be,  precocious,  worldly,  lay  figures,  always  the  unattractive, 
unconvincing  product  of  an  unconscious  mingling  of  the  present 
and  the  past.  And  it  is  precisely  because  the  past  is  quickly  out- 
grown and  forgotten  in  the  change  and  stress  of  later  life,  that  we 
have  such  a  paucity  of  really  first-class  school  novels.  When  one 
arrives,  however,  it  is  forthwith  recognized  and  welcomed  as  we 
would  welcome  an  old  friend  whose  very  presence  recalls  glad 
memories  of  other  days.  For  tho  we  may  outgrow  the  school-boy 
period  there  is  none  of  us  but,  if  only  in  some  remote  coiner  of 
his  heart,  nourishes  a  fondness  for  those  years  of  his  earliest 
youth. 

Herein  lies  the  power  of  "  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby  "  and  of  every 
other  story  of  school  life  that  has  gained  a  wide  and  enduring 
audience.  It  is  not  only  that  they  are  books  about  boys  and 
books  for  boys  ;  it  is  because  they  mirror,  for  the  boys  who  have 
become  men,  the  thoughts  and  emotions  and  desires  of  their  boy- 
hood. Among  such  books — rare  books,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word — a  high  place,  a  foremost  place  must  be  given  Mr.  Vachell's 
"The  Hill."  Since  it  was  first  published,  it  has  gone  into  eight 
editions  in  England;  and,altho  distinctively  a  story  of  English 
school  life,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  be  read  with  eager  in- 
terest by  a  host  of  American  boys  and  American  men.  It  has  the 
qualities  of  idealism  and  universalism  that  lift  it  far  above  its 
local  setting  and  invest  it  with  a  charm  and  meaning  for  the  boy 
and  the  man  the  world  over.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  declare  that 
not  since  "  Tom  Brown  "  have  we  had  a  school  story  of  such  vital- 
ity and  significance. 


SHORT  NOTICES   OF   NEW   BOOKS. 

Anna  Katharine  Green's  hand  has  assuredly  lost  its  cun- 
ning if  "  The  Woman  in  the  Alcove"  (Bobbs,  $1.50)  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  criterion  of  her  present  workmanship.  It  is  a  detec- 
tive story,  and  that  is  about  all  that  need  be  said  of  it.  Certainly 
it  is  not  in  the  class  of  "  The  Leavenworth  Case"  or  those  other 
earlier  yarns  that  established  Mrs.  Green's  reputation  as  a  weaver 
of  tales  of  crime  and  mystery.  Its  concern  is  with  a  murder  com- 
plicated by  the  theft  of  a  fabulously  valuable  jewel,  and  long  be- 
fore the  tale  comes  to  a  close  the  reader  is  permitted  to  anticipate 
the  denouement,  the  while  the  detectives,  masculine  and  feminine, 
grope  with  wilfully  closed  eyes. 

Another  volume  on  Greece  has  been  added  to  the  excellent 
"Story  of  the  Nations"  series  (Putnam,  $1.35  net),  which  already 
includes  a  capital  outline  history  of  the  land  of  Homer  and  Plato 
by  Prof.  James  A.  Harrison.  The  new  study  is  by  Dr.  E.  S. 
Shuckburgh,  lecturer  in  ancient  history  in  University  College, 
London,  and  is  written  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view 
from  that  with  which  Professor  Harrison  approached  the  subject. 
Dr.  Shuckburgh  lays  stress  upon  the  political,  intellectual,  and 
artistic  achievements  of  the  Greeks  rather  than  upon  their  military 
feats;  and  his  study,  again,  is  preliminary  to  another  volume  de- 
signed to  sketch  the  fortunes  of  Greece  after  its  period  of  greatness. 
Students  will  find  the  little  treatise  a  useful  introduction  to  those 
larger  works  in  which  the  periods,  personages,  movements,  and 
events  are  examined  in  detail. 

An  interesting  but  forgotten  chapter  in  American  his- 
ory  is  recalled  by  the  publication  of  William  Bailie's  thumb-nail 
biography  of  "Josiah  Warren:  The  First  American  Anarchist " 
(Small,  Maynard).  In  the  days  when  Robert  Owen  was  preaching 
cooperation  and  establishing  communistic  settlements  in  this 
country,  Warren  was  zealously  endeavoring  to  propagate  his  "phil- 
osophical anarchistic  "  theory  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual, 
and  to  bring  about  a  millennium  in  which  each  man  should  be  a 
law  unto  himself  and  at  the  same  time  so  regulate  his  conduct  as 
not  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  others.  The  story  of  the  way 
in  which  Warren  sought  to  put  his  teachings  into  practise  makes 
entertaining  and  not  unprofitable  reading;  and  if  his  experiments 
were  foredoomed  to  failure,  his  life  certainly  can  not  be  called 
wasted.  Mr.  Bailie's  point  of  view  is  one  of  open  sympathy  with 
the  doctrines  of  this  individualistic  philosopher,  and  to  the  story 
of  his  hero's  life  he  adds  an  enthusiastic  exposition  of  the  "  an- 
archist spirit "  as  he  apprehends  it. 
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Special  Fourth-of-July  Offer-New  Funk  &  Wagnalls 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE Fo  Fi,e  0a  s 


Examination 


A  WORKTHROUGHOUT  BY  SPECIALISTS— 

257  of  the  world's  leading  specialists  and  schol- 
ars in  all  departments  of  knowledge — many 
more  than  were  ever  before  engaged  upon  a 
dictionary. 

The  Critic  (New  York)  :  "  No  other  dictionary 
ever  had  so  many  or  so  able  editors." 

COURT  OF  LAST  RESORT  ON  DISPUTED 
SPELLINGS  AND  PRONUNCIATIONS— Dis- 
puted spellings  and  pronunciations  have  been 
passed  upon  by  leading  philologists  and  masters 
of  English  in  the  American,  English,  Canadian, 
Australian,  and  Indian  Universities,  and  the 
preferred  of  these  are  given  ;  in  addition  are  also 
given  the  pronunciations  of  all  other  important 
dictionaries — eleven  in  all.  Of  the  list  of 
amended  spellings  recommended  by  the  Ameri- 
can Philological  Association  and  the  Philologi- 
cal Society  of  England — 3,500  words — all  are 
to  be  found  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Standard 
Dictionary.  Of  the  300  words  recommended 
by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  which  is  be- 
ing financed  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  278  are 
recorded   by    the    Standard    Dictionary.      The 

Standard  alone  has  these  features. 

The  St.  James's  Budget  (London) :  "  The  Standard 
Dictionary  should  be  the  pride  of  literary  America, 
as  it  is  the  admiration  of  literary  England." 

CORRECT  PRONUNCIATION  OF  PROPER 
NAMES — This  department  has  been  thoroughly 
revised.  Here  will  be  found  the  preferred  pro- 
nunciations of  names  of  celebrities,  living  or 
dead;  the  pronunciation  of  all  geographic 
names;  also  of  all  Bible  and  Apocryphal  names. 

A .  G.  Wilkinson,  Principal  Examiner  U.  S.  Patent 
Office  :  "  The  most  perfect  dictionary  ever  made  in 
any  language." 

A  FULL  LIST  OF  IRREGULAR  PLURALS— 

Over  5,000 — with  rules  governing  the  formation 

of  same. 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office  (Washington), 
C.  M.  Robinson,  Foreman  Proof  Division,  says : 
"  We  have  in  constant  use  in  our  room  all  the  mod- 
ern dictionaries  but  the  most  thoroughly  thumb- 
worn  of  all  is  the  Standard." 


Until  Independence  Day,  July  4th, 
we  will  send  the  Dictionary  (charges 
prepaid  by  us)  for  five  days'  ex- 
amination to  Literary  Digest 
readers  who  sign  and  mail  the  form 
below,  or  a  copy  of  it.  Examine 
the  work  at  your  leisure — test  it  by 
any  method — compare  it  with  any 
other  dictionary  you  may  have  at 
hand.  If  you  are  then  convinced 
that  it  is  all  we  claim  for  it,  and 
you  desire  to  purchase,  send  $2.00 
as  a  first  payment,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  purchase  price  in 
instalments  of  $2.00  each  month. 
Otherwise  return  the  work  to  us  at 
our  expense. 


THE    ONLY    COMPLETE 
RECORD  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH   LANCUACE 
IN  EXISTENCE 


The  Only  Dictionary  That 
Never  Disappoints 

Because  every  detail  contributes  to 
the  convenience  and  the  time-sav- 
ing of  the  user.  It  combines 
completeness,  comprehensiveness, 
and  conciseness  as  never  before  in 
a  dictionary.  It  has  attained  a 
world-wide  prestige  among  educa- 
tors, jurists,  editors,  government 
officials,  etc.  It  embraces  all  the 
essential  features  of  a  Dictionary, 
Gazetteer,  Atlas,  and  Cyclopedia. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs. 

NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON. 


THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  VOCABU- 
LARY— More  than  17,000  important  vocabulary 
terms  have  been  added,  giving  a  total  of  317,000 
in  the  entire  work — and  they  are  all  found  in 
living  literature.  This  is  nearly  ioo.oco  more 
terms  than  are  contained  in  any  other  dictionary 
published.  A  dictionary  cannot  be  an  authority 
for  words  which  it  does  not  contain. 

The  Sun  (New  York):  "As  regards  its  vocabu- 
lary, this  dictionary  far  surpasses  all  of  its  rivals." 

THE   MOST   CONVENIENT   DICTIONARY— 

The  most  common  meaning  of  the  word  is  given 
first,  then  in  their  order  the  rarer,  archaic,  ob- 
solescent, and  obsolete  meanings.  The  ety- 
mology is  given  last.  It  is  the  only  dictionary 
that  follows  this  method. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly:  "This  simple  change 
is  so  admirable,  so  truly  popular,  that  it  is  astound- 
ing it  has  never  been  thought  of  and  put  into  play 
before." 

EXCELS  IN  DEFINITIVE  POWER  AND 
BEAUTY    OF     ILLUSTRATIONS— There    are 

many  full-page  art-colored  and  half-tone  plates 
(prepared  by  the  Tiffanys,  the  Prangs,  etc.),  and 
the  thousands  of  smaller  illustrations  are  mar- 
vels of  exquisite  art  work  and  of  definitive 
value. 

Review  0/  Reviews  (London):  "The  colored 
plates  are  truly  masterpieces  of  lithographic  art." 

MORE  SYNONYMS  THAN  ANY  OTHER— 

The  list  of  synonyms  in  the  Standard  is  far 
more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  dictionary, 
and  it  is  the  only  dictionary  that  gives  anto- 
nyms— the  opposite  of  Synonyms. 

Professor  A  .  H .  Sayce,  Oxford  University  (Eng- 
land): "Certain  to  supersede  all  other  existing 
dictionaries." 

The  Herald  (New  York) :  "  The  most  satisfactory 
and  complete  Dictionary  yet  printed." 

INFALLIBLE  GUIDE  TO  CORRECT  USE  OF 
CAPITAL     INITIAL     LETTERS- Where    the 

initial  letter  of  any  word  should  have  a  capital 
it  is  so  printed.  There  has  also  been  applied 
for  the  first  time  in  a  dictionary  a  scientific  sys- 
tem for  the  compounding  of  words. 


Signing  and   mail- 
ing this  Coupon 
are  all  that  is 
necessary  to 
bring  the  Diction- 
ary to  you  for 
Examination 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  FOURTH-OF-JULY  OFFER  TO  LITERARY  DIGEST  READERS 
OFFER  EXPIRES  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  4th,  1906 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  St..  corner  Fourth  Ave..  New  York. 

Gentlemen  :  Will  you  please  send  me  for  examination,  carriage  free,  a  copy  of 
your  new  Standard  Dictionary,  in  two  volumes,  bound  in  full  Russia  leather.  Price 
$30.00  ?  It  is  expressly  understood  that  1  may  retain  this  work  for  five  days,  and  if 
then  I  do  not  care  fo>  it,  I  will  return  it  to  you  at  your  expense,  I  assuming  no  risk 
of  any  kind,  either  while  the  volumes  are  in  my  possession  or  in  transit.  If  re- 
tained. I  will  remit  to  you  $2.00  as  the  initial  payment,  within  6  days  of  receipt  of 
the  Dictionary  by  me,  and  $2.00  monthly  until  the  $30.00,  the  regular  price  of  the 
Dictionary,  is  paid. 


Sig?ied. 


Profession. 


Date 1906 

L.  D.  6-16-6. 


Address. 


Do  not  hesitate — 

Sign  and  mail 

this  Coupon 

to-day— NOW— 

when  the  matter 

is  fresh  in 

your  mind 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Prest-®-Lite 


Ready  Made  Gas 
for  Auto  Lights 

WE  generate  the  gas,  purify  and  clean  it 
thoroughly,  dry  and  cool  it,  and  for  con- 
venience in  handling  and  carrying  have  it 
condensed  in  small  tanks.  It  is  then  ready  for 
instant  use  o    o    o    o 

This  gas  we  call  Prest-O-Lite,  because  all 
you  have  to  do  when  you  need  the  light  is  to 
turn  the  key  of  the  supply  valve,  touch  a  lighted 
match  to  the  burner  tops  and  —  Presto  !  You 
have  light !  —  clear,  steady,  evenly  brilliant  light 
that  will  burn  for  hours  without  requiring  any 
attention.  You  need  not  even  look  at  the 
pressure  gauge  on  your  tank  unless  you  think 
it  is  about  time  for  your  gas  to  be  used  up. 

o  o  o  o 
I  A  small  Prest-O-Lite  tank  will  supply  two 
large  lamps  for  forty  hours —  a  large  tank  two 
.'.lamps  for  seventy  hours.  When  a  tank  is 
empty,  all  you  have  to  do  is  take  it  to  any  of 
our  400  Supply  Stations,  (you  will  find  one 
in  every  important  city  of  the  United  States) 
pay  the  cost  of  recharging  and  get  a  new  tank 
filled  and  ready  for  instant  use.  Five  minutes  is 
time  enough  to  detach  an  empty  tank  and 
replace  it  with  a  full  one.  Average  service  of 
small  tanks  6  to  7  weeks,  large  tanks  9  to  10 
weeks.  o    o    o    o 

Prest-O-Lite  is  like  the  regular  city  gas  pres- 
sure in  your  home.  You  only  have  to  turn  it  on 
and  light  it  to  get  as  much  illumination  as  you 
want.  Using  Prest-O-Lite  is  no  more  like  the 
old  generator  method  of  lighting  a  motor  car 
than  the  brilliance  of  the  drop  light  on  your 
library  table  is  like  that  of  the  tallow  candles 
your  great  grandmother  used. 
o    o    o    o 

Write  for  our  little  book  "Ready  Made  Gas 
for  Auto  Lights"  and  read  how  and  why 
Prest  -  O  -  Lite  is  the  most  economical,  safe, 
convenient  and  dependable  light  ever  invented 
for  use  while  traveling. 

o    o    o    o 

Send  for  this  book  today  and  see  an  end  to 
all  your  light  troubles  at  once.  We  gladly  for- 
ward a  copy  of  the  book  postpaid  by  return 
mail  upon  receipt  of  your  simple  request  —letter 
or  post  card.     Address 


THE    PREST-O-LITE   CO. 

Dept.    26  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


m 


IF  YOU  ARE  BEING  PAID 


I  FIVE  PER  CENT 

INTERESTS 


LESS 

THAN 


YOUR  -c 
SAVING5 


you  are  not  receiving  all  that  you  are  entitled  to. 
We  nave  oaid  this  rate  for  35  years  and  our 
depositors  are  secured  by 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  OF 
240  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
AND  RESOURCES  OF 
OVER  A  MILLION  DOLLARS 

We  court  investigation  and  suggest  that  you 
write  to  any  bank  or  clergyman  In  OwensborO' 
as  to  our  integrity  and  financial  standing. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET'   l>    BANKING  BY  MAIL 


/OWENSBORO  SAVINGS 

BANK  &   TRUST  COMPANY. 

.jm.n.mrrish.     OWENSBORO,  KY     [f? 


The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  following 
books: 

Ernest  Poole.     (A.  S. 


-Levi  Seeley.      (Hinds, 


5% 


"The  Voice  of  the  Street 
Barnes  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Elementary   Pedagogy. 
Noble  &  Eldredge,  Si. 2 5.) 

"The  Problem  of  the  Pentateuch." — Randolph 
H.  McKim.      (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  $1.00.) 

"Jewish  Biblical  Commentators." — William  Rose- 
nau.     (The  Lord  Baltimore  Press.) 

"Beside  the  New-Made  Grave." — F.  H.  Turner. 
(James  H.  West  Co.,  $1.00.) 

"A  Soldier's  Trial."— Gen.  Charles  King.  (The 
Hobart  Co.) 

"Ancient  Masters  and  Jesus." — William  B.  Hart- 
zog.  (German  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Cleve- 
land.) 

"The  Parson's  Outlook." — W.  G.  Edwards  Rees. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

"Morgan's  Cavalry." — Gen.  Basil  W.  Duke.  (The 
Neale  Publishing  Co.,  $2.00.) 

"Richard  Feverel." — George  Meredith  (Pocket 
edition.)     (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Si. 00.) 

"English  Studies  in  Interpretation  and  Compo- 
sition."— M.  S.  Woodley.  (The  Macmillan  Co., 
90  cents.) 

"Citizenship  and  the  Schools." — Jeremiah  W. 
Jenks.      (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Si. 2 5.) 

"The  Election  of  Senators." — George  H.  Haynes. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"Poems." — Meredith  Nicholson.  (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) 

"Luminous  Bodies." — Charles  Hallock.  (The 
Metaphysical  Publishing  Co.,  $1.00.) 

"A  New  Theory'  of  the  Universe." — Rev.  J.  Cosand. 
(Methodist  Publishing  House,  Tokio,  Japan,  25  cents.) 

"Gettysburg." — Robert  William  Douthat.  (The 
Neale  Publishing  Co.) 

"American  History  Versified." — Felix  Faber. 
(The  Neale  Publishing  Co.) 

"Heredity  in  Royalty." — Frederick  Adams  Woods. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Si. 25  net.) 

"Huntington,  Jr." — Edward  Clary  Root.  (Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.,  Si. 50.) 

"The  Fortune  Hunter." — David  Graham  Phillips. 
(The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.) 

"Meda's  Heritage." — Maia  Pettus.  (The  Neale 
Publishing  Company  ) 

"The  Garden,  You,  and  I." — By  the  author  of 
"The  Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife."  (The  Mac- 
millan Company,  $1.50.) 

"Breakers  Ahead." — A.  Maynard  Barbour.  (J. 
B.  Lippincott  Co.) 

"In  the  Shadow  of  the  Pines  " — John  Hamilton 
Howard.      (Eaton  &  Mains,  $1.25.) 

"Yellowstone  Letters." — By  Rube  Shuffle,  Valet. 
(The  Neale  Publishing  Company.) 

"The  Problem  of  the  Pentateuch." — Rev.  Ran- 
dolph H.  McKim.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  $1.00 
net.) 

"The  Battles  of  Labor." — Carroll  D.  Wright. 
(George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  $1.00  net.) 

"The  Electrical  Nature  of  Matter  and  Radio- 
activity."— Harry  D.  Jones.  (D.  Van  Nostrand 
Co.,  S2. 00.) 

"Cornish  Saints  and  Sinners." — J.  Henry  Harris. 
(John  Lane  Co.) 

"The  Life  and  Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin," 
Vol.  VII. —Albert  Henry  Smyth.  (The  Macmillan 
Co.,  $3.00  net.) 

"In  the  Shadow  of  the  Alamo." — Clara  Driscoll. 
(George  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.50.) 

"Longinus  on  the  Sublime." — Translated  by 
A.  O.  Prickard.     (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.) 

"The  Life  and  Experiences  of  Sir  H.  E.  Roscoe." — 
By  himself.     (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $4.00.) 

"Consumption  and  Civilization." — John  Bessner 
Iluber.     (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.) 


It  Reads  from  the  Seat 

The  big,  plain  figures  of  the  Auto- 
Meter  (shown  actual  size  above)  can 
be  easily  read  for  six  feet  or  more.  Try 
it  yourself.  The  dial  stays  steady,  for 
speed  alone  moves  it  There  is  no  little 
hand,  bobbing  back  and  forth,  until  you 
don't  know  whether  you  are  going  five 
miles  or  fifteen,  on 


TheAutoMeter 


and  it's  not  only  easily  read  without  bending 

forward,    but    it's    absolutely    accurate    at    all 

speeds — up  hill  or  down — rough  roads  or  smooth 

—  whether   your   cur    is   tipped    or   level.      The 

\ul  11-Mi'lcr     must    be    accurate    within    sir 

inches  per  mile  when  sold,   and  is 

Guaranteed  Ten  Years 

GUARANTEE:  We  guarantee  the  Auto-Meter  tobe 

absolutely  accurate  and  free  from  imperfections 

of  materials  or  workmanship  when  purchased. 

We  also  guarantee  the  magnetithf  heart  of  the 

instrument)     against    loss    of    magnetism, 

which  alone  (barring  accident)  can  render 

the  Auto-Meter  unreliable. 

Write  for  our  book  "Auto  Pointers" — in- 
valuable  to  the  man  who  drives  his  own  car 

WARNER    INSTRUMENT    CO. 
374  Koosevelt  St.,  Belolt,  Wis. 

Auto-Meters  on  sale   by  all   dealers  and  at  best   garages 


llmrgh 


BANKING   BY  MAIL 

We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  Savings  Accounts 
compounded  every  six  months.  Wherever  yon 
may  live  you  can  easily  send  your  surplus  earn- 
ings to  this  bank  and  be  sure  of  a  four  per  cent. 
income.  That  your  money  will  be  eafe  is  guar- 
anteed by  theconservative  policy  of  our  directors, 
isirtg  many  of  the  most  successful  business  men  of  Pitts-  ] 
Write  for  booklet  No,  40  "To  and  From  the  Bank/ 


?e  (?L°AI  ALlRVST  (JMPAAY 

317'  FOURTH    AVE  —  314-318  DIAMOND  5T  ■ 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

The  Colonial  Accumulation  Endowment  Contract  guar- 
antees n  3V£  per  cent.  Income  un  any  desired  sum 
in  even  thousands  for   periods  of  6  to   20  years. 
Write  for  Booklet  B  40,  explaining  this  contract. 
Resources  over  $20.000, OOO.OO. 
Capital,    Surplus,     and      I  ndhidcd 
Profits,  over 
$10,000,000.00 


.$  |  00 $500 $  1000 

0/  GOLD 
0  BONDS 

REDEEMABLE  UPON  DEMAND 

Secured  by  New    York  Real  Estate 

Principal    and    Interest    guaranteed. 
Interesting  Booklet  mailed  on  request. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  REALTY  CO. 

Capltnl  ami  Surplus  s.'.dooiiii.nii 
Suite  N,  1133  Broadway        -        •        NEW  Y0F 


I    Ou 

Ir. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

n r  3  books  for  In veo tors  mail«d  on  receipt  of  6cts.  stain 

S.  &  A.  B.LACEY,  Washington. D. C.       Estab.  1869 


£1 
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"Vanity  Square."  Iid«ar  S;iltus.  (J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.) 

"The  Talbot  J.  Taylor  Collection  of  the  Decorative 
Arts." — (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $6.00  n<  1   1 

"The  French  Blood  in  America."  Luciatl  J. 
Fosdick.     (Fleming  H.  Revel!  Co.,  $2.00  net.) 

"Recollections    of    a    Lifetime."     John    ('. le. 

(The  Neale  Publishing  Co.,  $2.00.1 

"The  Captain's  Wife,  anil  Other  Poems." — 
Lawrence      Greenwood.     (Arthur      II        Stockwell, 

London.) 

In  our  issue  of  June  2d,  "Sirocco,"  a  novel  by 
ICenneth  Brown,  was  erroneously  accredited  to  The 
Vtai  millan  Companj  instead  of  to  Mitchell  Kennerley. 
The  price  is  $1.50  instead  of  $1.75. 


CURRENT  POETRY. 


The  Closed  Door. 

By  A.  St.  John  Adcock. 

Amid  the  crowd,  I  pace  apart 

The  way  that  I  was  wont  to  go 
Ere  yet  the  years  had  taught  my  heart 

The  things  youth  can  not  know: 
I,  ghost-like,  here  my  footprints  see 
On  stones  that  have  forgotten  me. 

Here,  where  I  came  each  day  at  morn, 
And  whence  at  night  I  homeward  went, 

The  best  of  all  my  hopes  were  born, 
And  here  their  gold  was  spent: 

The  street  is  filled  with  dreams  of  mine 

As  some  old  flask  with  mellowing  wine. 

I  found  the  world  in  this  gray  street, 
Nor  yearned  to  roam  with  wearying  feet 
In  search  of  all  that  life  can  give 
And  die  still  seeking  how  to  live; 
For  all  that  life  can  give  I  found 
Within  the  City's  narrower  round. 

I  have  not  won  the  goal  I  sought; 

Poor  I  shall  live,  and  poor  shall  die; 
But  I  am  rich  in  joys  unbought: 

In  love  that  none  can  buy, 
In  larger  sight,  that  sees  no  loss 
In  losing  childish  gauds  and  dross 

And  passing  the  familiar  door, 
Could  I  go  in,  and  thus  once  more 

DOCTOR   EXPLAINS 

His  Article  in  the  Medical  Magazine  about 
Coffee. 


One  of  the  most  famous  medical  publica- 
tions in  the  United  States  is  the  "  Alkaloidal 
Clinic,"  in  a  recent  number  of  which  an 
entertaining  article  on  coffee  by  a  progres- 
sive physician  and  surgeon  was  published. 
In  explaining  his  position  in  the  matter  this 
physician  recently  said : 

"  In  the  article  in  question  I  really  touched 
but  lightly  upon  the  merits  of  Postum  Food 
Coffee.  I  have  had  several  cases  of  heart 
trouble,  indigestion,  and  nervousness  where 
a  permanent  cure  was  effected  by  merely 
using  Postum  in  place  of  coffee  without  any 
other  treatment. 

"In  my  own  family  I  have  used  Postum 
for  three  years,  and  my  children  actually  cry 
for  it  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  other 
beverage.  Indeed,  they  refuse  to  eat  until 
they  have  had  the  customary  cup  of  Postum  ; 
and  as  it  is  a  rebuilder  and  does  nothing  but 
good  I  am  only  too  glad  to  let  them  have  it. 

"To  get  the  best  results  we  boil  the  Pos- 
tum at  least  20  minutes  and  it  is  then  settled 
by  adding  a  little  cold  water,  then  the  ad- 
dition of  fresh  cream  makes  a  beverage  I 
now  prefer  to  the  very  best  coffee."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Authorities  are  agreed  that  Postum  is  a 
wonderfully  quick  and  sure  rebuilder.  Ten 
days'  trial  in  place  of  coffee  proves  it. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Well ville." 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  CATHOLIC 

no  money  in  advance  required 


Manual  of  Prayers 


prepared  and  enjoined  by  order  of  the 
Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore 

The  only  complete  com- 
pendium of  the  Prayers  and 
Ceremonies    of    the    Church 
ever  compiled   having  a   re- 
plete  explanation  of   each  of 
the  Sacraments,  aiding  Catho- 
lics and  converts  to  fully  un- 
derstand the  sacred  offices  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 


i6mo,  792  pages,  size  4x5^ 

inches.      Bound  in   Turkey 

morocco,  limp  back,  gold  title, 

blind   bands    on    back,   round 

Corners,  red  under  gold  edges. 

Price,  $2.00. 

Write  name  and  address  on  cou- 
pon and  mail  to  us.  The  Manual 
of  Prayers  will  be  forwarded,  charges 
'prepaid,  for  examination.  If  it  does 
not  please  you,  return  it  at  our  expense. 
To  those  who  send  $2.00  with  order,  we  will 
present,  free,  a  superb  colored  portrait,  size 
14x17  Inches,  of  Cardinal  Gibbons. 


"I  urge  up- 
on all  Catho- 
lics the  use 
of  the  MAN- 
U  A  L      OF 

PRA  YERS,  the  Prayer  Book  author- 
ized by  the  last  Plenary  Council  of 
Baltimore." 


Jfos&lh"^ 


JOHN  MURPHY  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Dcpt."I?.,"  70  Fifth  kn.,  New  York. 

Please  send  me,  without  charge,  The  Manual  of 
Prayers.  I  will  remit  $2.00  or  return  same  in  5 
days  at  your  expense. 


Name. 


Address . 


IF  YOU  WANT  YOl'R  NAME   STAMPED    O.N  COYKlt, 
CHANGE  PRICE  TO  $2.25. 


I 


Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100.     25c. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price.  Send  for  free  sample 
en  velope. 

CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY  PEN  CO. 

I  :t  l  Farrand  St. 
Bloomfleld,  IV.  J. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 

Wood  Rollers      Tin  Rollers 


IN  30  DAYS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  shnrthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days.  You  can  learn  in  spare  time  in  your  own  home, 
no  matter  where  you  live.  No  need  to  spend  months  as  with 
old  systems.  Boyfl's  Syllabic  System  is  easy  to 
learn— easy  to  write— easy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical. 
Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines— no  positions— no  shading,  a» 
in  other  systems.  No  long  list  of  word  signs  to  confuse 
ONLY  NINE  CHARACTERS  to  learn  and  you  have  the  en- 
tire English  (or  any  other)  language  at  your  ABSOLUTE  I 
COMMAND.  The  best  system  for  stenographers,  private 
secretaries,  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  minister^,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men  may  now  learn 
shorthand  for  their  own  use.  Does  not  take  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems.  Our  graduates  hold  high- 
grade  positions  everywhere.  Send  to-day  for  booklets,  testi- 
monials, guarantee  offer,  etc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

930  Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line — always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  -  Complete  cata- 
logue sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."    Address 

The  Mehlbarh  Saddle  Co..  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York 

Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


PAIN'S  FIREWORKS 


Mixed  $5.00,  $7.00  to  $300.00  net 
Aerial  $45.00  to  $360.00  net 
Children's  $1.00  and  $2.00  net 


Special  Assortment 
for  1906 

Send  for  full  Catalogue   "A 

Telephone  4819  Cortlandt.  12    PARK    PLACE,    NEW    YORK 


The  Outing  Launch 


Your  vacation,  if  near  a  body  of  water,  will  be  incomplete 
without  a  launch.  For  hunting,  fishing,  or  pleasure  The  Out- 
ing is  superior  to  all  boats  of  its  class.  Draws  but  10  to  14  ins. 
of  water;  speedy;  comfortable;  18  ft.  long  on  water  line; 
reversing  engine.  Regular  launch  construction  with  exclusive 
"Outing"  features.  We  can  ship  immediately.  Write  for 
descriptive  catalogue. 

OUTING  BOAT  CO.,  I3S28  So.  Park  Ave,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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USES  ANY  STEEL  PEN 

May  be  Carried  in  any  Position  ;  Leaking  Impossible  ^^^_  _ 

INK-CONTROLLED 

Fountain  Penholder 


KLIO 


Patented  in  all  countries 

The  correct  fountain  pen  at  last.      Fills  every  requirement 
Overcomes  every  nuisance  of  the  old  style  leaky  pens. 

The    Klio    is  the    only    fountain    penholder 
which    you    can    interchange    every    style    and 
size    pen    without   fitting  or   loss    of  time. 
The  patented  feed  nozzle  will  suit  straight, 
slant,    crooked,     elbow    and    oblique 
pens    alike. 


7/ 


1 


Lenlting  Impossible — The  ink  sup 

ply  i*  controlled  in  any  quantity 
Rfl  net- ded  by  a  thumb  pre>sure 
while    writing,    witho 
//u .  X.       the   slightest    inter- 
ruption. 


iyp 


ut 


it  / 

cannot    ^ 
clog,  as  the  force 
of  the  ink   always 
keeps  it  clean.    Never 
sweats  in  the  pocket.     The  outside 
of  holder  remains    perfectly    clean    and 
dry.      Never  out  of  order.       It  saves  time, 
ink,  pens  and  clothing,  and  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  in  a  year.        When  through   using, 
the  ink  remaining  on   the  pen   is  sucked  back  into 
the  barrel  by  the         Automatic  Vacuum  Control. 

Large,  .«a.00    Medium,  SI. 50    Small,  $1.00    Large  Gold  Pen,  50«i.  extra 

,  Guaranteed  never  To  get  out  of  order.      With  proper  use  the  Klio  will  last 

indefinitely.     If  anything  should  go  wrong  from  such   use  it  will  be  repaired 
or  replaced  free  of  cost.     A  box  of  pens  goes  with  each  holder. 

If  for  any  reason  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  or  make  our  ten  days'  time 
offer,  write  us.     On  receipt  of  price  we  will  mail  the  holder  prepaid,  and  you  may 

TRY  IT  FOR  TEN  DAYS 

If  you  are  then   dissatisfied,   return  it  and  vour  money  will  be  refunded  same 
day  pen  is  received.  CATALOGUE  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 


LOUIS  WINTER,  Dept.  C.  READING,  PA. 


(N.  Y.  Office  :    377-379   Broadway) 


ft 


A  REAL  LAUNCH  AT  SMALL  COST 

Can  be  made  from  an  ordinary  Canoe  or  Row-Boat  by  installing  a 

Little  Skipper"  "mg!me 

H.  D.  Baird's  latest  and  greatest  2  cycle 
gasoline  engine.  Simplest,  strongest,  most 
powerful  and  speedy  engine  of  its  class — 
drives  Canoe,  Row-Boat  or  12  to  20  ft.  Launch 

6  to  10  miles  per  hour,  or  a  35  ft.  Sailor  ZY2  to  1  miles  per  hour  as  an  auxiliary. 
Reversible — runs  in  either  direction— anyone  can  install  and  run  it— always  safe  and 
certain  to  go.    SOLD  UNDER  S  YEAR  GUARANTEE. 


2ffi-t$24-J2 

ENGINE   WITH    COMPLETE    BOAT  FIT- 
TINGS   AND    ACCESSORIES      .      ■     S39 


CATALOG   FREE 


SAINT  CLAIR  MOTOR  CO.,    Oept.  15,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


SMOKE  CIGARS  THAT  CAN- 
NOT INJURE  YOUR  HEALTH 


At  last,  after  years  of  costly  experiments,  a 
genuine  cigar   that  looks,   (see  cuti  tastes,  and  has 

I   the  fine  aroma  of  any  other,  yet  contains  none 
of  the  poisonous  nicotine  or  injurious  qualities 
found  in  ordinary  cigars. 
Science  has  proven  that  tobacco  is  the  most 
powerful  healing  herb  when   the  nicotine  is 
eliminated. 
By  our  special  process  of  re-sweating  and 
thermo-electric  treatment  we  have  a  cigar  that 
has  the  nicotine  and  all  injurious  properties 
removed    and  is  absolutely    healthful.      En- 
dorsed by  leading  physicians  and  sanitariums 
everywhere. 
Write  us  for  booklet "  HOW  TO  SMOKE. " 
Try  them  at  our  expense.      We  will   send 
you  a  box  of  25,  all  charges  prepaid  for  $1.85, 
or  a  box  of  50  for  S3. 50.     Smoke  three  or  four 
and,  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  send  the  rest  back 
and  we  will  promptly  refund  your  money. 

BATTLE  CREEK  HEALTH  CIGAR  CO. 

GRAND   RAPIDS,  MICH. 


las    7 
me     r 


DO    YOU    SHAVE    YOURSELF? 

Send  for  our  Booklet.  How  to  hone. 
Strop,  and  keep  B  razor  in  good  shaving  con- 
dition, contains  valuable  pointers.  It's  free. 
Send  for  it  to-day.  KIIANDT  CUTLERY  KIK, 
105  Chamber!  St.,  Now  York. 


"Two  Minute" 

Safety 
Razor 

The  cleanest,  the  cleverest  and  the 
smoothest  shaver  of  them  all. 
Nothing  to  unscrew,  nor  take  apart, 
no  dirt-gathering  corners,  no  hidden 
blade  corners  to  cut  you.  Will 
give  smooth,  clean  shave  at  the 
rate  of 

Four  Shaves  for  One 
Cent.    * 

No  Stropping.  No  Honing. 

Razor  in  leather  box  with  24  Shef- 
field special  tempered  Bteel  blades— 
price  $5.00.  All  blades  ground,  tem- 
pered and  finished  by  hand  by  expert 
workmen. 

30  Days'  Approval  Trial. 

No  pay  unless  you  get  better  shaving  comfort  than 
you  ever  had  before. 

No  matter  what  luck  you  have  hnd  with  any  kind  of 
razor,  try  this  one.  You  need  not  keep  it  unless  it 
shaves  you  perfectly.    Write  for  free  booklet. 

UNITED  STATES  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 

Shop  Office  27,      Adrian,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


Flows  Up  Hill  To  You. 


If  spring  or  stream  is  below  where  you  want 

water,  vou'll  llnd  the  most  satisfactory  way  is 

to  use  the  water  to  raise  water  by  means  of  a 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAMCBs 

Operate*  under  18  inches  to  GO  feet  fall.  Elevates  water  80  feet  each  foot  of  fall.  Sold  on 
:v0  days  free  trial.  Largo  plants  for  serving  towns,  railroad  tanks,  Irrigation,  country 
hoiiies,  etc.  hmull  engines  for  individual  use.  Many  thousands  in  successful  operation. 
Booklet  free.    11IF1,  KNMINK  COMPANY,  SOO  •  Trinity  Ruliillng.  Newlork, 


Return  into  my  past,  and  be 
Still  as  when  last  it  closed  on  me— 
My  losses  so  the  years  requite 
I  would  not  enter  if  I  might. 

— From  The  Academy  (London). 


Nature  Is  the  Mantle  of  God. 

By  Viola  Meyneli.. 

0  for  the  time  when  some  impetuous  breeze 
Will  catch  Thy  garment  and,  like  autumn  trees. 
Toss  it  and  rend  it,  till  Thou  standest  free, — 
And  end  Thy  long,  secluded  re  very"! 

Still  now  its  beauty  folds  Thee,  and — as  she 
Who  kissed  Thy  garment's   hem  had  health  from 
Thee, — 

1  feel  the  sun,  or  hear  some  bird  in  bliss, 
And  thus  in  sweet  tears  wells  my  sudden  kiss. 

— From  The  Outlook  (London). 


PERSONAL. 


The  Congressional  Tragedy. — Representative 
Adams,  a  member  of  Congress  from  one  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia districts,  is  reported  by  the  press  to  have 
been  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  worth. 
His  thirteen  years  of  Congressional  service,  with  other 


REPRESENTATIVE    ROBERT  ADAMS,  JR. 

years  of  activity  in  political  life  in  his  State,  and  as 
minister  to  Brazil,  were  marked  by  conscientious 
observance  of  his  duty  and  by  a  few  important  acts. 
The  Providence  Journal  says  of  him: 

During  the  long-continued  illness  of  Representa- 
tive Hitt,  of  Illinois,  he  has  been  acting  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  as  far 
back  as  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  he  held  this  honor- 
able and  responsible  position.  At  that  time  he  had 
personal  charge  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  the 
conference  committee  of  the  resolutions  which  brought 
about  the  opening  of  hostilities  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States;  and  it  is  a  fact,  as  Mr.  Adams  has 
taken  pride  in  stating  in  his  official  biography,  that 
he  drafted,  introduced,  and  reported  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  one  hour  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Spain. 

The  dead  representative's  antecedents  were  of  the 
hfest,  his  career  in  the  diplomatic  service  was  most 
creditable  to  him,  and  in  Washington  he  had  long 
been  a  prominent  and  somewhat  popular  figure  in 
the  clubs  and  drawing-rooms  as  well  as  in  the  House 
of  Congress. 

The  news  of  Representative  Adams's  suicide  was 
at  first  discredited  among  his  friends,  so  coolly  had 
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Just  the  Scratch 
of  a  Pen 

[Will  Start  You  on  the  Road  to  Health! 


\T7ITH   as  little  trouble  as  the  mere  scratch   of  a 
'        pen  you  can  find  the  way  to  the  Battle  Creek 
Life.     Just    a   line — a  few  words    will    bring 
our  book,  "The  Battle  Creek  Idea." 

We  hope  to  send  a  copy  into  every  home  in  Amer- 
ica. It  ought  to  be  read  by  every  man  who  desires  to 
have  physical  strength  to  do  his  full  share  in  the  world's 
work.  Every  woman  who  wishes  to  perform  her  whole 
duty  to  herself  and  family  should  not  only  read  it,  but 
carefully,  thoughtfully,  study  it. 

There  is  nothing  pedantic  in  the  book — no  exploita- 
tion of  fads  or  fancies — just  plain,  straightforward  talk 
and  practical  truths.  It  tells  of  rational  life  you  can  live 
in  your  own  home,  whereby  you  can  find  the  way  to 
health.  It  tells  the  cause  of  much  sickness  and  weak- 
ness. It  shows  the  part  that  diet  plays  in  making  or 
marring  careers.  You  can  follow  its  teachings  without 
interference  with  business  or  home  duties. 

There  is  absolutely  no  charge  —  no  obligation  on  your 
part  if  you  ask  for  the  book — now,  or  in  the  future.    So 
write  today — NOW.      Address, 
BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM  FOOD  CO. 
Dept.   O.    1 6,   Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


CHEW... 

Beeman'si 

The  Original 

Pepsin  *  i; 

Gum  *  *  :: 

Cures  Indigestion  and 
Sea-sickness. 

AH  Others  are  Imitations.  J; 

For  Sale  at  Every  Drog  Store  •  ■ 


INVEST  CONSERVATIVELY 
BUT  BE  SURE  OF  f—  QL 

We  cannot  offer  greater  dividends  ^b/O 

from  investments  than  careful  ^^K^r  /v-r 
borrowers  with  ample  security 
need  to  pay.  But  if  your  savings  institutions  de- 
mand for  themselves  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
borrower's  interest  payments,  we  can  serve  you  to 
your  advantage. 

Assets     •      •      $1,750,000. 
Established  13  years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re- 
ceived to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited  and 
promptly  answered. 

Industrial  Savings  end  Loan  Co. 
0  Times  BuIlfliiiK,  Broadway,  \  i:m  YORK. 


he  borne  himself  even  i"  the  la  il      The  Philadelphia 
Ledgti  tells  <>i  tin-  circumstances  of  Ins  death 
Probably  no  one  has  gone  to  such  a  tragii    fate 

witli  great rethoughl  and  deliberation,  The  lettei 

addressed  to  Speaker  Cannon,  in  which  Mr.  A 
plainly  announced  His  intention  to  commit  suicide, 
is  a  remarkable  document.     The  reason   presented 

for  the  contemplated  act  was  that  the  writer  v 
debt  beyond  his  ability  to  pay,  and  it  was  intimated 
thai  rather  than  bear  the  burden  he  would  abandon 
life.  Faithful  to  his  belief  that  the  conventional 
memorial  services  in  honor  of  deceased  Congressmen 
should  nut  be  held,  he  desired  that,  they  should  be 
omitted  in  his  case.  It  goes  to  Mr.  Adams's  credit 
that  he  was  of  a  sensitive  disposition,  and  that  the 
burden  of  debt  rested  heavily  upon  him,  tho  his 
method  of  relief  be  condemned.  Some  natures  can 
withstand  any  ill  stroke  of  fortune  and  face  any  vi- 
cissitude of  life  unflinchingly.  Others  yield  to  the 
blast  and  quit  the  scene  by  their  own  hand.  The 
prudent  man  will  not  commit  himself  to  a  situation 
in  which  the  fearful  alternative  of  self-destruction  or 
of  continuing  a  painful  existence  is  likely  to  present 
itself. 


Handing  Down    His    Name  to  Posterity. — A 

news  item  of  the  New  York  Tribune  contains  an 
announcement  which  may  or  may  not  be  considered 
flattering  to  Senator  J.  B.  Foraker,  of  Ohio.  The 
Tribune  says: 

There  are  seven  hundred  Joseph  Benson  Forakers 
in  the  Southern  States,  according  to  the  latest  reports, 
and  all  of  the  genus  "piccaninny." 

This  interesting  situation  arises  from  the  fact 
that  for  a  time  the  Southern  negroes  hailed  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  as  a  savior  from  the  almost 
intolerable  conditions  which  attended  traveling 
for  the  negro  in  the  region  where  the  "Jim  Crow" 
law  reigns  undisputed. 

Senator    Foraker,  with  a    view    to    relieving    the 

BUILDING  FOOD    i 
To  Bring  the   Babies  Around. 


When  a  little  human  machine  (or  a  large 
one)  goes  wrong,  nothing  is  so  important  as 
the  selection  of  food  to  bring  it  around  again. 

"My  little  baby  boy,  fifteen  months  oh- 
had  pneumonia,  then  came  brain  fever,  an 
no  sooner  had  he  got  over  these  than  he  b< 
gan  to  cut  teeth  and,  being  so  weak,  he  w; 
frequently  thrown  into  convulsions,"  says  a 
Colorado  mother. 

"  I  decided  a  change  might  help,  so  took 
him  to  Kansas  City  for  a  visit.  When  we 
got  there  he  was  so  very  weak  when  he 
would  cry  he  would  sink  away  and  seemed 
like  he  would  die. 

"  When  I  reached  my  sister's  home  she 
said  immediately  that  we  must  feed  him 
Grape-Nuts  and,  although  I  had  never  used 
the  food,  we  got  some  and  for  a  few  days 
gave  him  just  the  juice  of  Grape-Nuts  and 
milk.  He  got  stronger  so  quickly  we  were 
soon  feeding  him  the  Grape-Nuts  itself  and 
in  a  wonderfully  short  time  he  fattened  right 
up  and  became  strong  and  well. 

"That  showed  me  something  worth  know- 
ing and,  when  later  on  my  girl  came,  I  raised 
her  on  Grape-Nuts  and  she  is  a  strong  healthy 
baby  and  has  been.  You  will  see  from  the 
little  photograph  I  send  you  what  a  strong, 
chubby  youngster  the  boy  is  now,  but  he 
didn't  look  anything  like  that  before  we 
found  this  nourishing  food.  Grape-Nuts 
nourished  him  back  to  strength,  when  he 
was  so  weak  he  couldn't  keep  any  other  food 
on  his  stomach."  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

All  children  can  be  built  to  a  more  sturdy 
and  healthy  condition  upon  Grape-Nuts  and 
cream.  The  food  contains  the  elements 
nature  demands,  from  which  to  make  the 
soft  gray  filling  in  the  nerve  centres  and 
brain.  A  well  fed  brain  and  strong,  sturdy 
nerves  absolutely  insure  a  healthy  body. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book, 
"  The  Eoad  to  Wellville." 


Protect   Your 

Feet  From 

The  Summer's 

Heat 


You  can  avoid  every  foot  discomfort — hot, 
swollen,  blistered,  aching  feet— by  wearing 

Worth  Cushion  Sole 
Shoes 

The  patented  innir  Cushion  Sole   of   the 

Worth  Shoe  is  so  treated  that  it  cannot  ab- 
sorb heat  from  the  pavement,  as  does  the 
ordinary  leather  sole. 

It  maintains  the  feet  at  a  normal  tempera- 
ture, keeping  them  cool,  comfortable  and 
healthy. 

There  is  no  slip,  because  this  nerve-saving 
cushion  hues  the  foot,  therefore,  no  burning, 
blistered  soles. 

Write  at  once  for  booklet  showing  our  styl- 
ish, durable  Summer  Oxfords  in  tan  and  calf. 

Men's  Shoes,         $4.00  to  $5.00 
Women's  Shoes,    3.00  and  3.50 

THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Inc. 

4  Osborn  Bldg.  Boston,  Mass. 


TlfflAtgeliDoeyt 


How  would  you  like  your  dentist  to 
treat  you  after  the  method  in  vogue  25 
years  ago  ?  Then  why  use  a  dentifrice 
simply  because  it  has  been  on  the 
market  25  or  50  years  ? 


CALOX 

The  UxygenTooth  Powder 


(Pat'd  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  etc.) 

is  a  modern  product  made  to  conform  to  the 
modern  ideas  of  dental  science.  If  the  old  time 
dentifrices  did  what  was  claimed  for  them,  dental 
decay  would  not  be  to-day  on  the  increase. 
CALOX  really  does  what  we  claim  for  it.  It  is  a 
new  scientific  product  of  the  chemical  laboratory. 
A  sample,  sent  free  on  request,  will  prove 

to  you  its  value.    Write  at  once. 

Of  all  druggists  or  by  mail  prepaid  for  25  cents 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  95  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


Anti-Crooked 

Will 

Cot  shows 

Wedges 

Partly 

Raised 


Heel    Cushions 

prevent  running  over  the 
Heels  of  Shoes.  Acts  as  a  cushion 
and  can  be  adjusted  to  make  the 
wearer  taller  if  so  desired.  Makes 
walking  a  pleasure.  At  all  Shoe 
stores  or  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price 
50  cents  per  pair,  any  size,  worn 
inside  of  shoes. 

NATHAN  ANKLE  SUPPORT  CO. 
88  L,  Reade  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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Test  Your 
Strength 

You  may  be  "out  of 
a  job  M  and  weakly  wait- 
ing for  a  new  one  at  the 
same  old  thing,  wasting 
your  life  and  energies, 
when  by  a  simple  test  of 
your  mental  muscles  you 
might  show  yourself  a 
giant  in  earning  power. 

Make  a  better  than 
merely  "  good  salary." 
Be  your  own  boss  in 
making  it.  Take  your 
own  time  to  do  it.  Stay 
in  if  it's  a  nasty  day. 
Just  use  common-sense 
arid  intelligent  industry, 
and  you  can  make  more 
than,  or  at  least  as  much 
as,  you  ever  made,  mak- 
ing yearly  sales  for  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal 
and  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

Every  old  and  every 
new  sale  counts  in  a 
splendid  prize  award  be- 
sides paying  a  large  com- 
mission. The  magazines 
are  well  known  and 
stand  at  the  head  of  the 
magazine  list.  We 
train,  advise  and  stand 
by  you.  We  want  help 
and  will  pay  you  and 
help  you  to  help  us. 

Write  if  you  want  to 
do  better  by  yourself 
than  you  are  doing. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
3382- E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


hardships  imposed  on  Southern  negroes,  who  are 
often  herded  together  on  railroads  under  conditions 
little  better  than  those  under  which  cattle  travel, 
added  to  the  Rate  bill  the  provision  that  all  per- 
sons paying  the  same  compensation  should  receive 
equally  good  accommodations.  For  a  time  Senator 
Foraker's  mail  was  flooded  with  advices  of  the 
arrival  of  new  piccaninnies  destined  to  be  known  as 
"Joseph  Benson  Foraker  Washington  Jones,"  or 
something  equally  ornate  and  simple.  The  total 
number  of  these  is  said  to  be  slightly  over  seven  hun- 
dred. Since  the  Rate  bill  was  passed,  hwcver, 
some  Northern  negroes  have  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  Foraker  amendment  is  equivalent  to  the 
establishment  of  a  national  "Jim  Crow"  law,  and 
they  are  vigorously  opposing  the  final  approval  of 
the  amendment.  What  the  outcome  will  be  is  not 
known.  Meanwhile  Senator  Foraker  is  rejoiced  to 
reflect  that  most  of  those  piccaninnies  are  Baptists, 
so  that  if  their  parents  determine  to  rename  them 
they  will  at  least  not  have  been  indelibly  christened. 


MORE  OR   LESS   PUNGENT. 

Three  Good  Deeds. — "My  good  man,"  said  the 
professor  of  sociology,  "you  seem  to  be  happy;  would 
you  mind  telling  me  the  reason  for  your  happiness?" 

"Oi  wud  not,  sor,"  said  the  Irishman.  "I  hov 
just  done  three  good  deeds,  and  anny  man  who  has 
performed  three  good  deeds  has  raisin  to  be  happy." 

"Indeed  he  has,"  said  the  professor;  "and  may  I 
ask  what  three  good  deeds  you  have  performed?" 

"Well,  as  Oi  was  coming  past  the  cathadral  this 
morning,  I  saw  a  wumman  wid  a  wee  bit  infant  in 
her  arms,  cryin  thot  hard  it  would  melt  the  heart  av 
a  sthone.  I  asked  her  phat  could  be  the  matther. 
She  answered  thot  for  the  want  av  tharee  dollars  to 
pay  the  fees  she  could  not  get  the  child  baptized,  an' 
it  was  a  sickly  child  at  thot,  an'  liable  to  die  soon. 
I  felt  thot  bad  for  her  I  pulled  out  the  only  tin  dollars 
I  had,  and  tould  her  to  go  and  get  the  child  baptized 
and  bring  me  the  change.  She  went  inside  rejoicin', 
and  soon  returned  wid  her  face  all  smiles,  give  me 
my  change,  and  went  away  hapin'  blessin's  on  my 
head.      Now  ain't  thot  enough?" 

"That's  good,"  said  the  professor;  "now,  what 
were  the  others?" 

"Others?"    said  the  Irishman;    "that's  all." 

"I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  performed  three 
good  deeds." 

"And  so  I  did,  don't  you  see?  I  dried  a  widow's 
tears  —  thot's  wan;  I  saved  a  soul  from  purgatory 
— thot's  two;  and  lastly,  I  got  sivin  good  dollars  for 
a  bad  tin,  and  if  thot  wouldn't  make  you  happy  thin 
you  are  hard  to  plase." — Lippincott's  Magazine. 


A  Hungry  Wolf. — A  red-faced  man  was  holding 
the  attention  of  a  little  group  with  some  wonderful 
recitals. 

"The  most  exciting  chase  I  ever  had,"  he  said, 
"happened  a  few  years  ago  in  Russia.  One  night, 
when  sleighing  about  ten  miles  from  my  destination, 
I  discovered,  to  my  intense  horror,  that  I  was  being 
followed  by  a  pack  of  wolves.  I  fired  blindly  into 
the  pack,  killing  one  of  the  brutes,  and  to  my  delight 
saw  the  others  stop  to  devour  it.  After  doing  this, 
however,  they  still  came  on.  I  kept  on  repeating 
the  dose,  with  the  same  result,  and  each  occasion 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  whip  up  my  horses. 
Finally  there  was  only  one  wolf  left,  yet  on  it  came, 
with  its  fierce  eyes  glaring  in  anticipation  of  a  good, 
hot  supper." 

Here  the  man  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  corner 
burst  forth  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"Why,  man."  said  he,  "by  your  way  of  reckoning, 
that  last  wolf  must  have  had  the  rest  of  the  pack  in- 
side him!" 

"Ah!"  said  the  red-faced  man  without  a  tremor, 
"now  I  remember  it  did  wobble  a  bit." — Rochester 
Post-Express. 


Two    Good    Reasons. — Senior  Partner — "We 

had  best  have  the  bookkeeper's  books  examined.  I 
saw  him  at  the  race- track  yesterday!" 

Junior  Partner — "Indeed!" 

"Yes,  and  he  was  betting  on  the  same  horse  I 
was!" — Life 


IS    YOUR    BEAUTIFUL    LAWN 

DISFIGURED  BY 
UGLY  LEANING  CLOTHES  POSTS 

that  are  a  constant  eye  sore  ?    Get 

Hill's  Famous  Lawn  Dryer 

It  always  looks  neat  and  tidy.  Holds 
100  to  150  feet  of  line,  quickly  removed 
after  the  wash.  Lasts  a  life  time,  saves 
line  and  clothes.  No  tramping  in  wet 
grass  or  snow,  line  comes  to  you.  More 
than  two  million  people  use  them. 
Also  Balcony  and  Roof  Dryers.  If 
not  found  at  hardware  store,  write  for 
Catalog  6. 

HILL  DRYER  CO.,  346  Park  Ave. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


T^M 
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What     underwear     are 

you  going  to    wear  this  Spring 
and  Summer  ? 

This  letter  ought  to  help  you 
make  up  your  mind. 

"  I  go  daily  from  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  city,  very  often  in  a  state  of  perspira- 
tion, on  a  boat  to  the  shore,  where  the 
change  is  very  great.  Tour  Merino  Under- 
wear makes  this  cooling-off  process  safe 
and  does  not  leave  a  chilly,  clammy  feel- 
ing as  is  the  case  with  other  underwear.'1'' 

Our  garments  can  be  had  in 
all  the  best  materials  which 
have  been  proved  good  for 
next-to-skin  wear. 

Ask  any  good  dealer  for 


'MOB£7T£/t 
IN TTte WO/flO" 


American 


Hosiery 

Underwear 


Wholesale  Dept.,  no  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


PRICKLY  HEAT,  & 
'CHAFING,  and  • 

SUNBURN,  ^jii^r  • 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration.     De- 
lightful   after   Shaving.      Sold    everywhere,   or 
1  ilc J  on  receipt  of  25c.    Get  Mcnnen's  (the  original).     Simple  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANV.N.».rk.N.J. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

June  2. — The  Douma  has  trouble  over  the  question 
of  satisfying   the   demands  of   the   peasants   for 

land,  strong  opposition  l>eing  shown  to  the 
scheme  of  national  ownership. 
General  Gomez,  actim;  President  of  Venezuela, 
is  offended  at  the  attitude  of  President  Ca  tro 
who  continues  to  refuse  to  return  and  relieve 
him  of  the  office. 

June  ',. — The  boity  of  Morales,  a  Spanish  Ana'  :hi  t 
who  committed  suicide  at  Torrcn.ion  de  Ardos, 
is  identified  as  thai  d  Lhe  man  who  hurled  the 
bomb  at  the  King  and  Queen  on  their  wedding 
day. 

American  mine-owners  near  Porl  Arthur  conn 
plain  that  the  Japanese  decline  to  restore  pri 
vate  property  occupied  during  the  war. 

June  4. — The  London  papers  warn  the  British 
public  to  avoid  American  meat  products  until 
after  sweeping  reforms  are  established  at  Chicago. 

June  5. — The  Kaiser  leaves  Herlin  for  Vienna  on  a 
brief  visit  to  Emperor  Krancis  Joseph. 
The  Russian  ministers  are  hissed  by  the  members 
of  the  Douma,  who  call  upon  them  to  resign. 

June  6. — Great  Britain  decides  to  recognize  Servia 
diplomatically  and  appoints  a  minister  to  Bel- 
grade. 

June  7. — Westinghouse  interests  purchase  a  large 

electric  plant  in  Moscow. 
During     Emperor     William's     visit     to     Vienna, 

assurances    of    the    continuance    of    the    Triple 

Alliance  are  exchanged  between  the  two  Kaisers 

and  the  King  01  Italy. 
The  Spanish  ministry  under  Premier  Moret  resigns. 


Domestic. 

June  1. — 'lhe  committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association  which  investigated  the  relations 
of  David  B.  Hill  with  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  reports  nothing  improper  in  his 
connection  with  the  company. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
votes,  7  to  s,  that  Senator  Reed  Smoot,  of  Utah, 
is  not  entitled  to  his  seat. 

June  2. — A  band  of  Americans,  led  by  a  former 
captain  of  Rough  Riders,  crosses  the  Arizona 
border  into  Mexico,  and  restores  order  at  Can- 
anea.  where  fifteen  persons  were  killed  in  riots 
caused  by  striking  miners. 

Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
two  speeches  on  the  tariff  in  Iowa,  declares 
President  Roosevelt  a  "stand-patter." 

June  3. — President  Cassatt,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  on  his  arrival  from  Europe,  issues  a 
statement  relative  to  the  charges  against  that 
company,  brought  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

June  4. — Arthur  Pue  Gorman,  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland,  dies  at  his  home  in  Washington. 
The  Senate  and  House  adjourn  after  passing 
resolutions  of  sympathy. 

President  Roosevelt  sends  to  Congress  the  Neill- 
Reynolds  report  on  stock-yard  conditions  in 
Chicago,  and  accompanies  it  with  a  special 
message  urging  immediate  action. 

Governor  Hoch,  of  Kansas,  appoints  F.  D.  Coburn, 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, to  the  seat  in  Congress  made  vacant  by 
Senator  Burton's  resignation. 

June  5. — The  Missouri  State  Democratic  Con- 
vention, in  session  at  Jefferson  City,  strongly 
indorses  William  Jennings  Bryan  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination. 

The  Senate  kills  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  enable 
Congress  to  enact  uniform  marriage  and  divorce 
laws. 

June  6. — A  representative  of  the  Chicago  packers, 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  in 
Washington,  denies  specifically  many  of  the 
charges  made  in  the  Neill-Reynolds  report, 
and  criticizes  the  Beveridge  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  bill. 

Doctor  Crapsey,  of  Rochester,  N.  V.,  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  ecclesiastical  court 
which  found  him  guilty  of  heresy. 

The  Pennsylvania  Republican  Convention  meets 
at  Harrisburg  and  nominates  a  State  ticket 
headed  by  ex-Mayor  Stewart,  of  Philadelphia. 

June  7. — The  conference  report  on  the  Railroad 
Rate  bill  is  rejected  by  the  Senate,  thus  sending 
the  bill  back  to  conference. 

Ex-Justice  George  C.  Barrett,  of  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court,  dies  at  Saratoga  Springs. 

The  charges  of  the  Neill-Reynolds  report  are 
defended  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture by  Commissioner  Neill,  who  directly 
contradicts  certain  assertions  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  packers. 

Indiana  Democrats  indorse  William  J.  Bryan 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  President  in 
1908. 
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COLORADO 

A  trip  through  the  West  is  of  itself  a  delight,  but  if  it  include  a 
visit  to  Colorado — that  land  of  cloudless  sky,  of  rare  climate  and 
scenery — it  is  a  journey  never  to  be  forgotten.  In  natural  beauty,  this 
region  of  picturesque  mountains  and  canyons  offers  even  more  varied 
pleasures  than  Switzerland  ;  as  a  health  resort  it  is  unsurpassed. 

When  planning  your  trip  west,  remember  that  to  get  the  best 
in  travel  you  should  see  that  your  ticket  is  for 

The  Colorado  Special 

Of  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 

Leaves  Union  Passenger  Station,  Chicago,  at  6.05  P.  M.  daily.  Arrives 
Denver  9.30  P.  M.  the  next  day.  Another  good  train  leaves  Chicago  10.25 
P.  M.,  arriving  in  Denver  7.50  A.  M.  the  second  day. 

Thirty  dollars  buys  a  ticket  via  the  St.  Paul  Road  any  day  this  summer, 
after  June  1st,  from  Chicago  to  Denver,  Colorado  Springs, or  Pueblo  and  return. 
Folders   and   booklets   descriptive   of    Colorado   mailed   free   to   anyone 
interested. 

F.  A.  MILLER,  W.  S.  HOWELL. 

General  Passenger  Agent,  General  Eastern  Agent, 

Chicago.  381  Broadway,  New  York. 


Great!" 


THE       , 

BARKER 

VIBRATOR 


GEM 


NAIL     OM 
CLIPPER  CjT 


Enables  you  to  enjoy 
massage  at  home-  in- 
vigorates the  nerves 
and    entire    system, 
benefits    the    com- 
plexion and  scalp,  and 
banishes     soreness. 
Stimulates  the  circulation 
(by  natural  means — with- 
out drugs).      Your  physi- 
cian recommends  it. 

Invaluable  after  bathing 
or  exercise. 

Sold  on  Easy  Terms. 
Send  for   Free   Book 
containing  interesting   in- 


formation 
treatment. 


on    Vibratorv 


JAMES  BARKER 

830-640  Cayuga  St., Philadelpl 


Is     the 
ONLY    one.       You 

cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Removes  hangnails.  Clips,  files,  cleans. 
By  mail,  25c.  Sterling  silver  handle,  $  1 .00. 
Stamps  THE  If.  C.  COOK  CO., 

taken.  ^^s0  ql  Main  St.,       Ansonia,  Ct. 


HIGHEST     AWARD 
WORLD'S     FAIR    ST.  LOUIS 


GRAY 


4H, 


MARINE 
MOTORS 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We  have   25  Kinds   of   Instruments   to   Assist   Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  tor  Catalogue. 
Win.  A.  Willis  &  Co.,  134  s.  lltu  St.,  Philadelphia, 
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'■■  Get  prices  on 

P    Rnre  Engine  $k^-_00      MV  1%  to  24 

will  develop  5         v   ■ ^B^J51'  h.p.  Engines 

Reversible  engine.  Jump  spark.  Perfect  lubrication.  Crank 
shaft,  drop  forged  steel.  Connecting  rod,  bronze*  Pistons 
ground  to  fit.  All  bearings  either  bronze  or  best  babbitt.  Best 
material  and  workmanship  throughout. 

Gray  Motor  Co.,     Dept.  28,     Detroit.  Mich. 


THE  HAYES  DEVOTED  TO  ASTHMA 

nm  ■  rTiM     and  Hay-Fever.  Mailed  free  on  request. 
BULL-t  I  IN      Address  Dr.  Hayes,  Dept.  J,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Chicago  Beach  Hotel 

^American  and  European  Plan) 


x  Hv  Hi 

)/ Finest  Hotel  on  the  Great  Lakes  I 

■  Is  an  ideal  resort  for  rest  or  pleasure,  with 
the  city  ten  minutes  away.  There  is  the  quiet 
of  lake,  beach,  shaded  parks,  and  spacious 
apartments  or  the  grayety  of  boating,  bath- 
ing:, riding  or  driving,  goif,  tennis,  danc- 
ing, good  music  and  town  amusements. 
There  are  450  rooms,  220  private  baths, 
every  modern  convenience.    Table  is 
always  the  best.     1,000  feet  of  broad 
veranda,  overlooking  Lake  Michi- 
gan.     Always  cool  in  summer. 


Address  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Booklet, 
giving  full  particulars,  Manager,  Box  18, Chicago 
Beach  Hotel,  5 1st  Blvd.  and  Lake  Shore,  Chicago. 


Map  of  the  World 

'-v  mr  *  Valuable    reference     map    in    full 

JbkJ  V^l^«  colors,  on  heavy  paper,  42x54 
inches,  mounted  on  rollers,  edges 
bound  in  cloth.  Shows  our  island  possessions,  Pacific 
Ocean  cables,  railway  lines  and  other  features  of 
Japan,  China,  Manchuria,  Korea  and  the  Far  East. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps.  W.  B.  Knis- 
kerx,  P.  T.  H„  Chicago,  111. 

CHICAGO    &    NORTH-WESTERN     RAILWAY 


WHAT  IS  ART  ?  A  powerful  and  searching  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  and  tests  of  true  art,  by  Leo  Tol- 
stoy. Translated  by  Aylmer  Maude.  Small  i2mo, 
cloth,  268  pages  80c.  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


What  Is  DaiisHTip-Top? 


TO  I'KIIVK  that  Dnus'  •'Tip-top' 
the  brst  ami  simplest  uYvice  for 
iking    1 no   Copies   from    pen. 
ritten  and  SO  Copies  from  type- 
written   original,  we  will  ship 
complete    duplicator,  pap   size, 
without     deposit,    on    ten 
(111    (lavs'  trial. 
I Price $7.so less  trade  OSK  nnt 
'discount  oj ':■■:'•       .   »J)0  IICl 
Till       FKI.IX    \.    I>  \1  s  1,1   11  l<    \  I  l.lt  <  0 
itans  Buildiug,  111  John  si.,  .Vow  York  City 

I  SELL  PATENTS 

CHARLES  A.  SCOTT,  703  Mutual  Life  Bldg. ,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


FOLDING  BATH  TUB 


Weight  16  His.      cost  little. 

Requires  little  water. 

Write  for  special  offer. 

>l     I,.    IKlllV, 

103  Chambers  St.,      Sew  York,  N.  T. 


K  FRUIT  BOOK 

"shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.    Send  forour  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
bution to  planters. — Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE 

NECK  AND  ARMS 

Instantly  Removed  Without  Injury 

to  the  Most  Delicate  Skin. 
In  compounding  an  incomplete  mix- 
ture was  accidentally  spilled  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing 
afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the 
hair  was  completely  removed.  We 
named  the  new  discovery 


'  M  O  ID  IE  KT  DE3  " 


Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic 
IT  CANNOT  FAIL,  Modene  supersedes  electrolysis.  Used  by 
people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  Its 
merits.  Modene  sent  by  mail  in  safety  mailing  cases  on  receipt 
of  $1.00  per  bottle.     Postage  stamps  taken.     Address 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dcpt.  620  Cincinnati,  0- 


DEAFNESS 

THE  M0RLEY  PHONE 

A  miniature  Telephone  for  the  Ear, 

Invisible, 

easily  adjusted  and  entirely  com- 
fortable. Makes  low  sounds  and 
whispers  plainly  heard.  Over  fifty 
thousand  sold,  giving  instant  relief 
from    deafness    and     head    noises. 

There  are  but  few  cases  of  Deaf- 
ness that  cannot  be  benefited. 

Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

The  Morley  Company 

Dept.  85.  31  South  16th  Street,  Philadelphia 


The  Ideal  Book  for  Every  Boy 

THE  BOYS'  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 

By  Rev.  WM.  BYRON  FORBUSH,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 

A  itthor  of  "  The  Boy  Problem  " 

With  vividness  and  movement  the  author  portrays 
the  heroic  Jesus.  He  is  seen  playing  the  games  of 
boys;  camping  out  with  the  fishermen  ;  sailing  the  lake 
in  the  storm;  braving  the  enmity  of  the  mighty  ;  dying 
like  a  soldier  for  a  holy  cause.  He  considers  the 
divine  Jesus  as  a  figure  of  human  greatness. 

ii.no  cloth,  eight  half-tone  illustrations  from  famous 
paintings.  $\.25net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs  ,  New  York. 


All  About  Revival  Meetings 

"  The  Manual  of  Revivals  "  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Hervey,  A. 
M.,  is  a  volume  of  practical  hints  and  suggestions  from 
histories  of  revivals,  and  biographies  of  revivalists,  with 
themes  for  the  use  of  pastors  ;  it  includes  texts,  subjects 
and  outlines  of  the  sermons  of  many  distinguished  evan- 
gelists.    i2mo,  cloth,   332  pages.     $1.25,  postpaid. 

"  Will  be  a  great  help  to  a  conscientious,  faithful  min- 
ister."— Lutheran  Observer. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44=60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


for  Liquor  *"<> 
Drug  Using 


A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  25  years. 

At    the   following   Kcclcy    Institutes  1 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

Hoi  Sprint's,  Ark. 
San  KraneUeu,  Cnl. 
ltOOflarket    St. 
\\i'*t  Ma, in.  Conn. 


Washington,  I).  C. 

211   H.  I  :l|iil..|      ■ 
Itirleht,  III. 
Marlon  ,  Ind. 
I'l.iinHeM,  lnd. 
lies  nolnea,  la. 


Portland,  Me. 
Lexington,  Mass. 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

•.'Sli:l     lorosl     SI. 

North  Conwaj,  N.  II. 
Buffalo,  W.  Y. 


While  Plains,  N.  Y. 

ColtimhiiN,  o. 

10S7  N.  llennlson  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

812  N.  Ilroad  St. 


Itarrisburg,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

4240  Fifth  A>« 
Provldenee,  It  I. 
Salt  Lake  I'll  i.I'lah 


THE  JEXICOGRAPHER'S 
^    JJASYQVUR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"E.  W.,"  New  York  City. —  'Please  explain  the 
following  sentence:  'If  Isaac  was  the  son  of  Abra- 
ham's daughter  then  he  was  the  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham's son.'  How  can  a  man  be  a  son  and  daughter 
at  one  and  the  same  time?     Is  this  good  English?" 

The   sentence   is   correctly   rendered   if   the   words 

"daughter    of    Abraham's"    be    hyphenated.      This 

would  restore  the  original  relationship  to  Abraham 

and  make  the  sentence  clear.     Thus  "Isaac  was  the 

daughter-of-Abraham's     son,"     that     is,    Abraham's 

daughter's  son,  or,  the  son  of  Abraham's  daughter. 

The  phrase  is  merely  a  catch  phrase. 

"J.  F.  C,"  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — "What  is  the 
correct  wording  to  be  used  in  ending  a  letter?  One 
says  'we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you,'  another 
'we  should  be  pleased,'  a  third  'we  shall  be  pleased,' 
and  a  fourth  '  we  will  be  pleased.'  ' 

This  query  involves  the  question  of  the  auxiliaries 
shall  and  will,  the  correct  use  of  which  most  people 
seem  unable  to  comprehend.  Tt  is  easy  enough, 
however,  to  remember  that  when  the  speaker  says 
/  will,  he  does  so  with  an  emphasis  expressive  of  his 
determination  to  do  something;  while  if  he  merely 
says  /  shall  do  something,  he  makes  a  simple  assertion 
as  to  his  intentions  in  the  future.  When  a  man  takes 
unto  himself  a  wife  he  does  so  with  the  words  / 
will.  The  confusion  between  shall  and  will  arises 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  second  and  third  per- 
sons the  meanings  of  will  and  shall  are  the  re- 
verse of  those  in  the  first,  shall  becoming  em- 
phatic and  will  merely  a  sign  of  the  future  tense: 
thus  if  the  speaker  says  "you  shall  do  it,"  he  implies 
that  the  person  addressed  will  be  under  compulsion 
to  do  a  certain  thing;  while  "he  will  do  it  "  merely 
states  future  action.  Should  and  would,  expressive 
of  conditional  action,  follow  the  rules  applying  to 
shall  and  will.  Hence  the  correct  form  of  the  closing 
of  a  letter  is  either  "We  shall,  or  should,  be  pleased," 
since  we  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  there  will  be  any 
compulsion  about  our  pleasure,  which  would  be  the 
sense  of  "We  will,  or  would,  be  pleased."  There 
being  such  complexity  in  forms  of  expression  in 
constant  use,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  uniform  auxiliary 
in  all  three  persons  should  be  adopted  in  colloquial 
usage.  Unfortunately  the  distinction  in  meaning  of 
shall  and  will  is  being  effaced  in  the  process.  This  is  not 
felt  much  in  speech,  shades  of  meaning  being  ex- 
pressible by  variations  in  intonation ;  but  numbers 
of  popular  writers  reveal  the  loss  to  the  language 
which  this  identification  of  shall  and  will,  or,  rather, 
the  practical  suppression  of  shall,  involves.  If, 
however,  a  non-existing  authority  were  to  make 
wiU  the  simple  tense  auxiliary,  and  shall  the  sign  of 
emphasis,  compulsion,  or  determination  throughout, 
or  vice  versa,  the  language  would  be  the  gainer  in 
consistency,  considerations  of  derivation  aside,  and 
our  colloquial  speech  would  not  be  bewildered  into 
the  abandonment  of  a  highly  useful  form  of  ex- 
pression 

"T  F  H."  Atlanta,  Ga.-  "Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  what    (sic)  means'  " 

"Sic"  is  Latin  and  means  thus  It  is  inserted  in 
brackets  in  the  course  of  a  quotation  to  indicate 
that  the  quotation  is  exact.  Thus,  if  there  is  an 
error  in  grammar,  or  some  absurd,  surprising,  or 
puzzling  statement  in  the  original,  (sic)  is  inserted 
to  indicate  that  the  writer  and  not  the  transcriber 
is  responsible  for  it. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


DEMOCRATIC    PRESS    ON    THE    BRYAN    BOOM. 

A1MLLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN,  expert  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  said  in  a  recent  interview  at  Berlin  that  he 
felt  the  Democratic  enthusiasm  was  "  too  sudden."  Indeed,  the 
calmness  and  moderation  of  that  interview  show  that  the  man  who 
has  been  twice  a  candidate,  a  popular  idol,  forgotten  and  then 
again  hailed  as  the  savior  of  his  party  has  a  shrewd  enough  under- 
standing of  the  popular  mind  not  to  lose  his  balance— an  under- 
standing for  which  many  papers  give  him  due  credit.  But  if  the 
Democratic  press  of  the  country  is  a  criterion  of  Democratic  feel- 
ing Mr.  Bryan  need  have  no  misgivings.  As  Mr.  Henry  Watter- 
son  says  of  his  paper, the 


Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal {Dem.):  "Nothing 
has  ever  entered  the 
head  of  it  about  Mr. 
Bryan  which  it  did  not 
long  ago  kick  out  at  the 
heel,  and  it  proposes  to 
labor  earnestly  and  un- 
ceasingly to  make  his 
election  an  accom- 
plished fact."  That  is 
the  spirit  of  many  of  the 
Democratic  papers.  To 
quote  The  Courier-Jour- 
nal  again  : 

"  The  Nebraskan  is  at 
the  height  of  his  powers. 
If  the  party  can  not  be 
united  on  him,  upon 
whom  else?  There  is  a 
living  hope  among  the 
Democratic  rank  and 
file  that  we  can  carry  the 
next  election,  and  a  la- 
tent fear  that  the  chance 
of  doing  so  may  be 
blighted  by  possible  fac- 
tionism  muddled  by  mis- 
leading influences,  per- 
haps by  corrupt  and  cor- 
rupting influences.  These  Democrats  refuse  to  take  two  bites  at 
a  cherry.  Mr.  Bryan  is  as  good  now  as  he  will  be  two  years  hence. 
They  intend  to  say  so.  They  do  not  intend  to  wait.  What  he  will 
most  need  will  be  moral  support,  and  this  they  mean  to  heap  up  in 
sufficient  measure  and  in  advance.  As  a  consequence  each  State, 
at  least  in  the  West  and  South,  which  meets  in  convention  for  any 
purpose  from  now  onward  will  follow  the  lead  of  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Indiana,  naming  him  as  the  standard-bearer  for  1908." 

This  so  appeals  to  the  Richmond  Times-Despatch  (Dem.)that  it 
proposes  Colonel  Watterson  as  a  running  mate  to  Mr.  Bryan, 
whereupon  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.  Dem.)  in  mock  enthusiasm 
exclaims  :  "  Bryan  and  Watterson  ;  the  Peerless  and  the  Fearless  ; 


WILLIAM   JENNINGS    BRYAN. 

He  is  editing  The  Commoner.      When  thrown  by  a  donkey  in  the  Philippines,  he  said,  so  the  story 
goes,  "  This  is  the  third  time  I've  been  thrown  by  a  donkey."     The  story  is  not  yet  confirmed. 


wise  youth  and  youthful  age  ;  two  tongues  and  pens  of  (ire  ;  two 
editors,  travelers,  lecturers,  statesmen."  The  New  York  Times, 
that  conservative  Democratic  sheet,  gives  Mr.  Bryan  great  credit 
for  conservatism  and  remarks  that  "  Republicans,  disquieted  or 
alarmed  by  the  radical  views  and  the  disturbing  activities  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  have  quite  fallen  into  the  habit  of  recognizing  the 
conservatism  ot  Mr.  Bryan."  The  New  York  World  (Dem.)  even 
advises  the  Republicans  to  indorse  Mr.  Bryan.     It  adds  : 

"  Where  will  they  find  another  candidate  who  is  more  closely  in 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policies?  Mr.  Bryan  advocated 
Federal  regulation  of  freight  rates  years  before  Mr.  Roosevelt 
dreamed  of  making  it  an  administration  measure.  All  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  trust-busting  activities  reveal  a  close  and  thoughtful 
study  of  Mr.  Bryan's  eloquent  speeches.  Mr.  Bryan  favors  Fed- 
eral licenses  for  corpo- 
ations  and  has  been  one 
of  the  stanch  support- 
ers of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
second  administration. 
Like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he 
believes  in '  the  man  with 
a  patch  on  his  breeches,' 
and  is  in  favor  of  re- 
stricting fortunes  'swol- 
len beyond  all  healthy 
limits.'" 

In  conclusion,  The 
World  asks:  "Are  the 
Republicans  going  to  sit 
idly  by  while  the  Demo- 
crats monopolize  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  guide, coun- 
selor, and  pathfinder?  " 
The  Atlanta  Const  mt- 
tion  feels  the  time  for  it 
has  come  to  say,  "  I  told 
you  so ! "  and  observes 
that  "the  revival  of  in- 
terest in  his  personality, 
as  illustrated  by  his  past 
and  the  present,  is  one 
of  the  healthiest  symp- 
toms in  a  revolution- 
ary moral  and  political 


era."     The  St.  Louis  Republic  observes: 

"  Missouri's  indorsement  has  been  the  signal  for  harmonious 
indorsements  elsewhere,  so  that  Missouri  heads  the  movement  to 
tender  for  the  third  time  America's  highest  honor  to  the  man  of 
brave  patience  and  courageous  statesmanship,  whose  ability  for 
leadership  has  been  most  strikingly  demonstrated  in  the  progress 
of  time  and  in  whose  personality  an  enthusiastic  following  see  the 
unmistakable  promise  of  victory.  All  the  conditions  are  aus- 
picious, and  the  united  sentiment  of  the  Democratic  masses,  which 
makes  a  third  nomination  possible  without  opposition,  gives  flat- 
tering assurance  of  a  victorious  campaign  soon  to  begin." 

Even   The  Tammany  Times  exults  in  Mr.  Bryan's  victory,  and 
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NOTHING   TO   WEAR. 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


SAME    OLD   MOSES. 

Is  she  really  to  "  discover'    him  again? 

— Spencer  in  the  Denver  Republican. 


WILL   HE    LEAD   THEM    FROM    THE  WILDERNESS? 


the   Houston   Post  (Dem).  in  a  great  burst  of  prophetic  optim- 
ism : 

"  There  are  thousands  who  once  regarded  his  election  as  a  men- 
ace who  now  view  it  as  necessity,  and  all  this  change  has  come 
about  without  any  especial  activity  upon  Bryan's  part. 

"It  all  portends  good  for  the  country.  ...  It  is  the  herald 
of  the  evacuation  of  the  temple  by  the  forces  of  privilege,  greed, 
graft,  and  corruption,  and  the  reestablishment  of  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 

But  as  yet  the  Democratic  indorsement  of  Mr.  Bryan  is  by  no 
means  unanimous.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Richmond  News-Leader 
(Dem.),  "Mr.  Bryan  will  not  do.  He  is  stale.  He  has  showed 
his  impressive  face  until  it  has  ceased  to  be  impressive,  and  has 
talked  his  earnest  talks  until  nobody  takes  him  seriously." 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  (Dem.)  thinks,  "Presidential  talk 
of   the  present,  in    both  of   the  alleged   political  parties,  is  but 


slightly  removed  from  the  intoxication  of  moonshine,"  and  then 
adds : 

"  And  what  about  Colonel  Bryan  on  the  other  side?  Many  peo- 
ple— even  those  who  admire  him  personally— have  a  fear  that  he 
would  have  to  be  put  through  a  shocking  spectacle  of  purgation  to 
make  him  satisfying  to  certain  conservative  elements.  Is  he  ready 
to  admit  that  he  was  'crazy  '  in  1S96?  Will  he  patiently  bear  the 
'whips  and  scorns'  of  ten  years?  Would  he  not  rather  be  pre- 
sented with  a  'bare  bodkin  '  as  a  means  sufficient  to  cancel  remem- 
brance, than  apologize  to  the  gold-bugs  who  reviled  him?" 


THE  BEEF  SCANDAL  ABROAD. 

THE  American  press  shows  deep  concern  over  the  effect  on 
Europe  created  by  the  President's  exposure  of  the  beef 
scandals.  London  correspondents  in  gloom  and  disgust  cable  long 
tales  of  wo;  we  are  fallen  in  British  and  Continental  esteem,  and 


OPPOSITION. 

—May  in  the  Detroit  Journal. 


WAITING. 

-  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 
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before  we  recover  our  ancient  name  for  business  integrity,  some 
think,  ten  or  fifteen  years  may  pass.  "  Never,"  says  the  New 
York  Sun's  London  correspondent,  a  keen  observer,  tho  some- 
thing of  an  alarmist,  "never  before  lias  American  commercial 
honor  been  so  attacked  abroad.  Never  before  have  the  American 
people  been  so  criticized  for  neglecting  their  primary  public  duties. 
England,  France,  and  Germany  and  the  other  nations  are  waiting 
to  see  how  America  will  vindicate  herself  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world."  Since  then  London  despatches  to  New  York  show  that 
a  sanitary  inspector  in  Camberwell,  a  part  of  London,  found  that 
there,  too,  rotten  meat  is  chemically  treated  and  canned  ;  there 
also  tuberculous  carcasses  are  marketed  :  bad  eggs  are  used  for 
confectionery  and  delicacies;  also,  he  "  found  in  a  jam  factory  a 
collection  of  dried  raisins  filled  with  ants  and  other  insects,  rotten 
apple  pulp,  orange-peel,  some  filthy  macaroni,  a  lot  of  blown  tins 
of  apricots,  and  other  refuse  bought  from  grocers'  shops  as  unfit 
for  food.  It  amounted  to  nine  hundred-weight  in  all,  and  was 
being  treated  and  made  into  jam."  So  that  England,  at  all  events, 
seems   to  have  plenty  to  look  after.     Nevertheless,    The  Sun's 


goes  on  to  show  wuli  what  privacy  England  or  Germany  would 
conduct  such  an  inquiry  as  that  of  the  President's,  and  adds: 

"Yet  why  need  we  regret  our  methods,  as  compared  with  t lie 
methods  elsewhere?  We  give  ourselves,  it  is  argued,  a  worse 
character  abroad  than  we  deserve,  since  foreigners  are  likely  to 
accept  our  own  worst  valuation  of  ourselves.  The  business  and 
political  morals  of  the  country  are  bad  enough  without  having  the 
outside  world  horrified  at  conditions  which  to  us  have  a  brighter 
side.  This  point  can  be  urged  with  some  force,  yet  the  answer  to 
it  is  that  we  get  cleaned  up  in  the  end,  by  our  methods,  as  the 
other  countries  can  not  hope  to  be.  Their  rottenness  remains 
under  cover,  while  ours  is  exposed  to  the  sunlight  and  is  extir- 
pated. Believing  that  such  is  the  ultimate  effect,  let  no  one  have 
a  fear  for  our  reputation  abroad.  Clean  house,  and  reputations 
will  take  care  of  themselves." 

The  panacea  proposed  by  the  New  York  World  is  that  Mr. 
Jerome  hasten  to  prosecute  and  send  to  jail  "the  greatest  crimi- 
nals," most  of  whom  are  in  his  county.  For,  The  World  re- 
marks : 

"It  is  useless  to  expect  our  European  customers  to  understand 


CONGRESSMAN   "  BILLY"   LORIMER 
OF   CHICAGO. 

He  is  no  friend  of  the  Beveridge  amendment. 


CONGRESSMAN     HENRY. 

The  Meat  Inspection  law  "  will  have  teeth  in  it," 
he  thinks. 


CONGRESSMAN    HAUGEN. 

He  doubts  the  injury  to  stockmen  in  the  pres- 
ent beef  agitation. 


OCCUPIED    WITH   THE    MEAT-INSPECTION    BILL. 


cable   despatch,   of   which    the   following   is   the   gist,  is   worth 
quoting : 

"The  Old  World  has  come  to  believe  in  general  terms  that 
American  business  methods  are  rotten.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  write 
of  the  reputation  of  one's  country,  but  it  is  the  simple  truth,  and 
the  truth  better  be  told  without  disguise.  It  will  take  more  than 
a  paper  reorganization  of  the  great  life-insurance  companies  and 
a  cleaning  of  the  Augean  stables  at  Chicago  to  restore  European 
belief  in  American  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  public  opinion  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  have 
any  confidence  in  American  corporate  reform. 

"  One  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  will  have  any  real  effect  in 
Europe.  When  America  begins  to  send  its  greatest  criminals  to 
jail  Europe  will  begin  to  believe  that  there  is  a  real  standard  of 
morality  in  the  country.  The  administration  of  justice  in  the 
United  States  is  to-day  the  subject  of  open  ridicule  and  contempt 
throughout  Europe." 

And  Bishop  Potter,  only  recently  from  England,  feels  certain 
"  there's  no  love  lost  between  Great  Britain  and  America,"  tho, 
after  all,"  the  chief  difference  between  America  and  Great  Britain 
is  that  we  wash  our  dirty  linen  in  public  and  Great  Britain  washes 
hers  in  private."  The  beef  scandal,  observes  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican, "  seems  to  have  brought  the  growing  horror  of  Europe 
over  wicked  America  to  its  culminating  point."     The  Republican 


the  division  of  authority  between  American  State  and  Federal 
governments.  They  neither  know  nor  care  that  Chicago  and  the 
State  of  Illinois  are  responsible  for  the  conditions  in  Packingtown  ; 
that  New  Jersey  fitted  the  Franklin  Syndicate  and  the  Shipbuild- 
ing Trust  with  privateering  papers  to  prey  on  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  that  New  York  State  permitted  the  insurance  frauds.  To 
them  all  America  is  indiscriminately  in  the  position  of  a  shop 
caught  and  exposed  in  cheating  its  customers.  The  gigantic  sale 
of  all  our  many  wares  is  hurt,  no  one  yet  knows  how  badly." 

The  "  greatest  criminals  "  need  not  necessarily  be  all  beef-pack- 
ers. They  might  be  life-insurance  officials,  trust  officers,  and 
grafters  of  every  sort.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
if  the  packers  wish  to  get  their  trade  back,  they  must  change  their 
methods  and  then  "  let  them  without  delay  ask  foreign  commer- 
cial and  official  representatives  to  visit  their  houses  and  witness 
the  process 'from  the  hoof  to  the  can.'"  In  addition  Congress 
might  "  arrange  for  a  statement  of  present  conditions  and  of  reme- 
dial measures  that  shall  be  authoritative."  The  Wall  Slreef  Jour- 
nal recommends,  "  Let  us  advertise  our  good  qualities  as  well  as 
our  bad."  The  Monetary  Times,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  is  fearful 
lest  the  British  intelligence  confound  Canadian  canned  meat  with 
American,  and  for  that  reason  recommends  a  government  in- 
vestigation  of  the   Canadian   packing   industry   for  purposes  of 
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reassurance.     Reviewing  the  beef  scandal  and  the  effect  abroad, 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  concludes : 

"Severer  penalties  than  any  statute  could  inflict  have  been  vis- 
ited, and  will  continue  to  be  visited,  upon  the  guilty.  Correction 
and  amendment  are  more  imperative  than  punishment.  The 
chance  to  'do  something  for  the  country  '  was  never  better  for  the 
true  patriot;  and  the  way  for  him  to  go  about  it  is  not  to  clamor 
for  vengeance  upon  some  conspicuous  offender,  but  to  look  to 
himself.  What  are  his  own  motives?  Does  he  lament  the  poor 
opinion  of  us  held  abroad,  simply  because  it  means  lowered  repu- 
tation and  loss  of  trade,  or  because  it  means  a  state  of  morals  of 
which  we  all  ought  to  be  heartily  ashamed?  Repentance  and 
reform  can  never  be  vicarious.  If  every  man  of  us  would  resolve 
to  leave  off  cheating,  whether  profitable  and  undetected  or  not, 
and  the  condoning  of  cheats,  we  should  be  doing  what  we  could 
to  set  up  our  nation  in  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind." 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  in 
the  palpable,  tangible  evidence  of  culprits  behind  prison  bars  as  a 
means  of  restoring  confidence.     To  quote  : 

"We  must  correct  the  demonstrated  and  glaring  wrongs  which 
we  have  tolerated.  More  than  that,  we  must  square  our  own 
primitive  sense  of  justice,  and  meet  even  the  prejudices  of  the 
world,  by  the  punishment  of  our  great  criminals.  There  is  some- 
thing tangible,  gripping,  and  convincing  in  the  spectacle  of  a  con- 
spicuous law-breaker  behind  bars  that  the  mere  enactment  of  a 
law  requiring  him  to  be  good  hereafter  could  not  furnish." 

In  this  connection  there  are  some  very  quotable  things  in  The 
Butchers'  Advocate  (New  York),  a  packing-house  organ.  To 
the  Advocate,  the  Neill-Reynolds  report  is  "  a  balloon  filled  with 
hot  air  "  ;  the  "  packing-houses  are  large  buildings  and  it  is  impos- 
sible that  every  room  should  be  well  lighted."  The  Advocate 
laughs  at  the  statement  that  "  many  inside  rooms  where  food  is 
prepared  are  without  windows  and  without  direct  communication 
with  the  open  air,"  since  "these  are  refrigerated  rooms."  To  ven- 
tilate them  "  would  be  equivalent  to  recommending  refrigeration 
in  a  Turkish  bath."  Altogether  the  report  "  is  a  very  weak,  point- 
less, childish  attempt." 

President  Roosevelt  seems  to  take  the  report  seriously  enough, 
however,  to  maintain  that  he  will  not  consent  to  a  measure  for  in- 
spection less  stringent  than  that  proposed  by  Senator  Beveridge. 
The  President  insists  on  "  clean,  sound,  and  wholesome  meats." 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  CROPS  AND 
PROSPERITY. 

"  1  SHE  wheat  crop  of  the  country  is  so  largely  considered  the 
■*•  chief  element  in  the  year's  prosperity  that  many  newspapers 
devote  a  good  deal  of  space  to  digests  of  the  crop  report  recently 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  certain  con- 
clusions based  on  the  figures.  "  A  full  crop,  if  not  a  bumper  crop, 
is  the  outlook  now,"  says  the  New  York  Times,  which  adds  that, 
"anxiety  now  is  borrowed  anxiety."  In  The  Times' 's  opinion,  "it 
would  be  amazing  if  there  should  be  a  decrease  of  supply  adequate 
to  make  the  crops  worth  any  less  in  dollars  this  year  than  last, 
and  an  outturn  duplicating  Secretary  Wilson's  estimate  of  $6,415,- 
000,000  agricultural  outturn  is  good  enough  for  a  healthy-minded 
person."  According  to  a  table  in  the  report  this  is  the  indicated 
harvest  for  1906 : 

Winter  wheat—                    June,  1906.  Harvest  of  1905. 

Bushels 414,722,000  428,462,834 

Acres    29,623,000  29,864,018 

Spring  wheat — 

Bushels 298,617,000  264,516,655 

Acres  17,989,000  17,990,000 

Total  wheat- 
Bushels 713,339,000  692,979,489 

Acres  47.612,000  47,612,000 

Total  oats — 

Bushels 893,999,000  953,216,197 

A cres  27,678,000  28,046,746 

Thus,  according  to  these  estimates,  the  wheat  yield  as  indicated 
at  pn  sent  has  been  but  once  exceeded,  in  1901,  when  the  harvest 


was  748,000,000  bushels.  And  yet  the  present  condition,  numer- 
ically expressed,  is  83  against  91.  as  indicated  May  1,  a  fall  of 
eight  points.  Put  the  publication  of  this  fact  scarcely  influ- 
enced the  markets  at  all.  Conditions  of  other  crops  summarized 
in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  are  as  follows: 

"  The  acreage  reported  as  under  barley  is  more  than  that  esti- 
mated sown  last  year  by  about  133,000  acres,  or  2.7  per  cent.  The 
average  condition  of  barley  is  93. 5.  against  94  on  June  1,  1905,  90 
on  June  1,  1904,  and  a  ten-year  average  of  90. 

"The  average  condition  of  rye  is  90,  against  94  on  June  1,  1905, 
86  on  June  1,  1904,  and  90  the  mean  of  the  corresponding  average 
of  the  last  ten  years." 

The  tone  of  a  financial  editorial  by  Daniel  F.  Kellogg,  the  New 
York  Suns  Wall-Street  editor,  is  not  so  buoyant.     He  says  : 

"It  was  more  encouraging  regarding  the  spring  wheat  than  peo- 
ple in  the  grain  trade  had  been  led  to  believe.  The  condition  of 
spring  wheat  as  of  date  of  June  1  was  put  at  93,  or  practically  the 
same  as  the  high  average  of  93.7  per  cent,  shown  in  June  a  year 
ago,  and  as  the  acreage  of  spring  wheat  was  estimated  at  17,987,- 
000  acres,  as  against  17,613,00  acres  in  June,  1905,  a  crop  of  spring 
wheat  was  indicated  of  298,000,000  bushels,  as  against  264,000,000 
bushels  at  this  time  a  year  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Govern- 
ment's estimate  of  the  condition  of  winter  wheat  fell  from  an 
average  of  91  per  cent,  on  May  1  to  8^  per  cent,  on  June  1,  the 
indications  here  being  for  a  crop  of  412,000,000  bushels,  against  an 
estimated  crop  of  453,000,000  bushels  in  the  preceding  month. 
The  total  winter  wheat  crop  as  now  indicated  stands,  in  other 
words,  for  710,000,000  bushels,  as  against  721,000,000  bushels  in- 
dicated in  this  month  last  year,  so  that  taking  the  hazards  of  the 
remainder  of  the  year  into  account  it  is  on  the  whole  doubtful  if 
as  large  a  wheat  crop  as  that  gathered  last  year  will  be  harvested. 
The  promise  is  still,  of  course,  for  an  abundant  yield  of  spring  and 
winter  wheat,  and  yet  it  is  fair  to  say  that  optimism  on  the  subject 
in  the  financial  community  is  not  as  pronounced  as  it  was  a  few 
weeks  ago,  owing  to  the  fact,  as  now  made  clear,  that  reports  as 
generally  received  from  the  winter  wheat  section  were  up  to  a 
week  ago  too  rosily  colored.  There  is  a  feeling,  too,  that  the 
outlook  for  the  corn  crop  is  not  at  the  moment  as  satisfactory  as 
it  might  be." 

THE   PRESIDENT'S   RAILWAY    FARE. 

A  CURIOUS  feature  of  the  discussion  following  Congressman 
John  Sharp  Williams's  objection  to  giving  the  President 
$25,000  a  year  for  railway  expenses  is  the  fact  that  some  Republi- 
can papers  support  Mr.  Williams,  while  many  Democratic  ones 
are  heart  and  soul  with  the  President.  The  New  York  Sun's 
Washington  correspondent  quotes  "an  intimate  friend"  of  the 
President's  as  saying: 

"  While  $50,000  a  year  is  a  large  income,  it  is  entirely  too  small 
for  the  President  when  the  expense  to  which  he  is  put  by  his  offi- 
cial position  is  considered.  The  public  seems  to  have  the  idea 
that  the  President's  salary  is  clear  gain.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
has  to  pay  practically  all  the  living  expenses  of  himself  and  his 
family,  and  in  addition  is  subjected  to  heavy  expense  for  entertain- 
ing. When  foreign  notables  come  here  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  to  entertain  them  ;  and  these  func- 
tions cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  He  has  to  pay  for  every  item 
of  the  cost  of  a  dinner-party  except  the  decorations  and  the  music. 
If  there  is  a  rush  of  royalty  and  nobility  to  the  United  States,  a 
big  hole  is  made  in  the  President's  $50,000.  I'll  venture  to  say 
that  one  big  dinner  costs  him  more  than  the  schooling  of  any  one 
of  his  children  for  a  year." 

Other  Washington  correspondents  quote  practically  the  same 

sentiments,  in    indirect  discourse,  as  being  the  President's  own 

views.  Now  this,  remarks  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.),  "  is  the 
Roosevelt  idea,"  and  then  adds: 

"  Would  it  be  the  same  with  a  President  Bryan  or  a  President 
La  Follette  or  a  President  resolute  in  his  notions  of  Jeffersonian 
simplicity?  Ought  we  to  change  the  pay  of  our  Presidents  to  suit 
the  tastes  of  the  various  occupants  of  the  office?  After  Roose- 
velt there  may  be  a  President  who  does  not  care  to  travel  or  reel 
off  an  endless  series  of  monologs.     Or  we  may  get  a  President 
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who  will  refuse  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  traveling  companions 
as  are  forced  upon  him  by  reason  of  his  official  station,  and  who 
will  insist  on  traveling  in  one  of  the  berths  belonging  to  the 
monopoly  that  has  been  favored  by  exempting  sleeping  car  com- 
panies from  the  provisions  of  the  Hepburn  bill." 

The  Denver  Republican  (Rep.)  is  for  the  measure  in  a  very  luke- 
warm fashion  and  can  not  help  feeling  that  "  sometimes  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  American  people  are  inclined  to  make  too 
much  of  the  Presidency,"  which  is,  after  all,  not  "  the  whole  Gov- 
ernment." And  so  with  other  Republican  papers,  tho  a  great 
many,  of  course,  wish  the  President's  railway  fare  to  be  paid  by 
the  nation.  Independent  papers,  too,  advocate  a  fund  for  the 
Presidential  trips,  because,  in  the  words  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  {Ind.  Dem.),  "to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  railway  com- 
panies on  such  occasions  is  embarrassing  at  best  and  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  is  not  to  be  thonght  of."  The  Washington 
Evening  Star  (Ind.  Rep.),  commenting  on  Mr.  Williams's  instru- 
mentality in  having  the  appro- 
priation stricken  from  the  Sun- 
dry Civil  bill  in  the  House,  ob- 
serves : 

"The  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  occasionally  in  some  re- 
spects an  exception  to  the  rule 
of  American  bigness.  At  times 
it  becomes  pitifully  small.  It 
descends  to  actions  which  stamp 
it  with  miserliness  and  a  silly 
fear  of  criticism  by  the  unthink- 
ing. Such  an  action  was  that 
of  last  Saturday  when  it  strained 
a  point  of  order  and  cut  out  of 
the  Sundry  Civil  bill  the  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  for  the  Presi- 
dent's traveling  expenses." 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 
(Ind.)  feels  sure  Congressman 
Williams  "  has  taken  a  step 
which  is  not  likely  to  strengthen 
either  himself  or  his  party  be- 
fore the  public,"  and,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  "  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the 
petty  spirit  shown  were  not  rebuked." 

That  conservative  Democratic  paper,  the  New  York  Times,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  the  President's  "plan  is  a  sound  one,  the  amount 
he  suggests  a  very  moderate  one,  and  that  the  arguments  he  uses 
are  unselfish,  patriotic,  and  convincing."     The  Times  adds: 

"  In  a  land  such  as  ours,  of  vast  area,  divided  into  States  the 
governments  of  which  alone  usually  come  into  close  touch  with 
the  daily  life  of  the  people,  with  a  composite  and  varied  popula- 
tion embracing  representatives  of  every  race  the  world  over,  the 
sentiment  of  nationality,  of  community  in  interest  and  duty,  is  not 
easily  formed  and  is  only  too  much  exposed  to  impediment  or 
decay.  Any  means  that  they  serve  to  instil  and  strengthen  that 
sentiment  should  be  used,  and  the  slight  expense  involved  in  the 
travel  of  the  President  is  well  incurred  and  should  be  borne  by 
the  Treasury." 

The  New  York  World  (Dem.)  thinks  "  the  President's  salary 
should  be  increased,"  that  he  should  not  travel  "by  charity  of  the 
railroads."  and  that  "a  pension  of  $25,000  a  year  should  be  paid 
to  ex-Presidents,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Sulzer's  bill."  And  even 
Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  (Dem.)  cries  out: 

"  Of  course,  Williams  does  not  think  this.  As  a  railroad  attor- 
ney, and  one  particularly  close  to  the  most  sinister  railroad  influ- 
ence in  the  Southern  States— namely,  the  Southern  Railroad — 
he  would  very  much  rather  have  the  President  accept  courtesies 
from  these  corporations,  knowing,  as  he  does,  that  courtesies  can 
not  be  accepted  without  a  certain  return,  sometimes  unconscious, 
but  always  valuable. 

"He  professed  in  his  speech  to  believe  that  it  was  the  business 


ol  the'  President  to  Stay  at  the  capital,  and  not  to  travel.  It  is  the 
business  of  all  men,  in  cither  private  or  public  office,  to  attend  to 
the  affairs  committed  to  them  in  the  way  which  brings  thi    gn  atest 

success.    The  President  of  the  United  Sian-s  has  never  failed  in 

his  duty  as  he  understands  it,  and  he  does  not  lail  ol  Hue  duty 
when  opportunity  arrives  for  him  to  travel  throughout  the  COUn 
try,  to  be  seen  of  all  people,  and  to  urge  his  views  and  policies 
upon  them.  Whatever  his  politics  may  be,  nobody,  except  a 
cheap  machine  politician,  would  question  the  propriety  of  having 
them  put  before  the  people." 


Copyrighted,  1906,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT  EN   ROUTE. 

Unlike  the  manner  of  European  rulers,  he  almost  alone  is  hatless. 


UPTON    SINCLAIR'S    DREAM   OF    HOME. 

T  T  AVING  settled  the  packers'  business  Upton  Sinclair  is  now 
A  ■*  turning  his  attention  to  the  comfort  of  the  merely  well-to- 
do.  Those  beef-packing  millionaires  and  their  destinies  are,  after 
all,  of  small  importance  compared  with  the  economic  problem  and 
the  servant  question  in  the  households  of  most  of  us.  At  pres- 
ent Mr.  Sinclair  is  living  on  a 
farm:  but  if  a  hundred,  or  may- 
be twenty,  well-to-do  profes- 
sional men  were  to  join  him  in 
establishing  a  "  home  colony  " 
on  the  cooperative  plan,  com- 
munistic, socialistic,  and  yet  not 
utterly  so,  why,  they  could  live 
like  millionaires  on  the  incomes 
of  their  professions.  Of  course 
this  argues  that  there  are — must 
be — many  professional  men  who 
want  to  live  like  millionaires. 
How  can  the  servant  prob- 
lem be  solved  ?  You  may  say 
unto  Mr.  Sinclair,  "  If  you  ob- 
ject to  servants,  you  ought  never 
to  have  married."  His  reply  in 
print  is,  "  But  is  a  man  to  be  de- 
nied the  privilege  of  parenthood 
just  because  he  happens  to  pos- 
sess an  intellect?"  These  are 
some   of   Mr.    Sinclair's    ideas 


as  set  forth  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Independent : 

"There  must  be  in  and  near  New  York  thousands  of  men  and 
women  of  liberal  sympathies  who  understand  this  situation  clearly 
and  are  handicaped  by  its  miseries  in  their  own  lives — authors, 
artists,  and  musicians,  editors  and  teachers  and  professional  men, 
who  abhor  boarding-houses  and  apartment  hotels  and  yet  shrink 
from  managing  servants,  who  have  lonely  and  peevish  children 
like  my  own,  and  are  no  fonder  of  eating  poisons  or  of  wasting 
their  time  and  strength  than  I  am.  There  must  be  a  few  who, 
like  myself,  have  realized  that  it  is  a  question  of  dragging  through 
life  a  constantly  increasing  burden  of  care,  or  making  an  intelli- 
gent effort  and  solving  the  problem  once  for  all.  To  such  I  offer 
my  cooperation.  I  am  not  a  business  man,  but  circumstances 
have  forced  me  to  take  up  this  problem,  and  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  failing  in  what  I  undertake.  I  have  said  that  'Socialism  is  not 
an  experiment  in  government,  but  an  act  of  will ' ;  and  I  say  the 
same  of  this  plan.  Having  gotten  the  figures  from  experts  and 
found  out  exactly  what  we  can  do,  the  one  thing  remaining  is  to 
go  ahead  and  do  it." 

Mr.  Sinclair  assumes  that  "  the  average  professional  man  in- 
vests $10/  oo  in  a  home  (or  else  pays  rent  equal  to  interest  upon 
that  sum) ;  and  that  he  pays  $2,000  a  year  living  expenses  for  his 
family."  Now,  argues  Mr.  Sinclair,  "let  a  hundred  such  families 
combine  to  found  a  cooperative  home,  and  there  would  be  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  building  and  equipment,  and  $200,000  a  year  for 
running  expenses.  The  many  advantages  of  such  a  colony  are 
enumerated  : 

"It  would  be  located  within  an  hour  of  New  York,  and  would 
have  one  hundred  families,  and  three  or  four  hundred  acres  of 
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land,  healthfully  located,  near  some  body  of  water,  and  as  un- 
spoiled by  the  hand  of  man  as  possible.  It  should  have  an  abun- 
dant water  supply  and  a  filtering  plant ;  an  electric  light  and  power 
plant,  and  a  large  garden  and  farm,  raising  its  own  stock,  meat, 
poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  canning  the  last  for  winter  use. 
It  should  be  administered  by  a  board  of  directors,  democratically 
elected.  For  the  management  of  its  various  departments  salaried 
experts  should  be  employed;  machinery  should  be  installed  wher- 
ever it  could  be  made  to  pay,  and  the  best  modern  methods  should 
be  applied  in  every  industry.  All  its  purchases  should  be  in  bulk 
and  tested  for  quality  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  preparation  and  serving 
of  food  are  concerned,  the  processes  should  be  kept  as  aseptic  as 

a  surgical  operation 

"The  greater  part  of  the  land  would  of  course  be  given  up  to 
farm  and  woodland,  and  to  the  individual  dwellings  of  the  fami- 
lies. The  ground  available  for  this  latter  purpose  should  be  di- 
vided into  lots,  priced  according  to  size  and  location,  and  leased 
to  stockholders  for  long  terms.  Each  would  erect  his  own  home, 
according  to  his  own  taste — a  home,  of  course,  of  a  kind  hitherto 
unknown,  with  no  provision  for  the  cooking  of  food,  or  the  train- 
ing of  children,  or  other  trades  and  professions.  It  would  be  a 
place  where  the  family  met,  to  rest  and  play  and  sleep." 

The  colony  would  raise  most  of  the  produce  it  consumed.  The 
children  would  be  taken  care  of  by  trained  nurses  and  kindergart- 
ners  who  would  meet  on  an  equality  with  the  other  colonists. 
Special  playrooms  and  grounds  would  be  provided  for  the  children. 
Many  commodities,  such  as  books,  could  be  had  at  wonderfully 
reduced  rates.  People  would  eat  in  a  common  dining-hall  at 
small  tables  according  to  their  grouping  by  family  connection  or 
congeniality.  Horses  from  the  common  stable  could  be  had  at 
absurdly  low  prices,  and  stages  would  meet  all  trains  from  New 
York.  The  place  would  have  its  own  heating  and  lighting  plants, 
gymnasium,  swimming-pool,  tennis,  golf,  and  croquet  grounds. 
An  able  superintendent  would  oversee  it  all.  Mr.  Sinclair  con- 
cludes : 

"  I  am  perfectly  and  seriously  in  earnest  about  the  matter,  will- 
ing to  give  my  time  to  it,  for  years,  if  need  be.  I  hope  to  hear 
from  one  or  two  hundred  people  who  are  interested  ;  but  I  am 
willing  to  undertake  the  enterprise  with  as  few  as  twenty  families. 
I  wish  to  hear  not  merely  from  those  who  will  invest  as  stock- 
holders, but  also  from  those  who  will  rent  or  build  homes  ;  from 
men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  contribute  their  labor,  as  wait- 
ers, cooks,  nurses,  teachers,  or  managers ;  and  from  persons  hav- 
ing business  experience  who  would  like  to  help  me  in  working  out 

this  plan." 

» 

NEW  FIGURES   IN   THE  SENATE. 

'  I  ""HE  thoroughness  of  the  defeat  of  J.  Edward  Addicks  (Rep.), 
*•  whose  designs  on  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  were 
recently  wrecked  by  the  Delaware  Legislature,  is  taken  by  the 
press  as  an  indication  of  the  final  revolt  of  the  State  from  the 
power  of  the  Addicks  machine.  So  skilful  has  its  proprietor  been 
in  the  past,  however,  in  recovering  from  serious  rebuffs  that  the 
Chicago  Post  (Ind.)  cautiously  suggests  that  the  American  public 
will  do  well  to  "hesitate  to  indulge  in  any  unseemly  expressions 
of  joy  until  Mr.  Addicks  passes  not  only  away  from  the  world  of 
politics,  but  from  this  sensual  sphere  as  well."  The  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  reviews  the  history  of  the  eleven  years  in  which 
Addicks  has  bossed  the  politics  of  Delaware,  while  unsuccessfully 
attempting  to  purchase  his  own  election  to  the  Senate.  With  this 
defeat,  concludes  The  Tribune,  the  State  "serves  notice  on  him 
that  his  pernicious  activities  will  be  no  longer  tolerated,"  and  so 
reclaims  her  self-respect  by,  a  move  "which  will  be  hailed  every- 
where as  a  victory  for  public  morals." 

Col.  Henry  A.  Du  Pont  (Rep.),  whose  election  to  the  Senate 
marked  the  downfall  of  Addicks,  is  described  by  the  New  York 
Times  (Dem.)as  "  the  very  best  man  in  Delaware  to  represent  with 
credit  that  little,  proud,  old  Commonwealth."  The  Baltimore 
News  (Ind.)  says  of  him  : 

"The  incoming  Delaware   Senator  is  a  rich  man,  being  a  mem- 


ber of  the  noted  Du  Pont  family  of  powder  manufacturers,  and  a 
great-grandson  of  Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  the  French  economist 
and  statesman;  but  that  is  not  all  that  can  be  said  about  him.  He 
was  educated  at  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  with  honors,  and 

made  a  distinguished  rec- 
ord, both  for  bravery  and 
ability,  in  the  Civil  War." 

"He  has  proved  his 
willingness  to  die  for  his 
country,"  adds  the  Chi- 
cago Post,  "  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  believe  that  he 
will  now  live  for  her." 

By  the  appointment  of 
William  Pinckney  Whyte 
(Dem.)  to  the  chair  of  the 
late  Senator  Gorman,  of 
Maryland,  Governor 
Warfield,  in  the  words  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.), 
"has  again  met  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  people 
and  justified  their  con- 
fidence in  his  wisdom 
and  patriotism."     Of  the 


F.   D.   COBURN, 

Who  refused  a  Senatorship. 


new  Senator,  himself, 
The  Sun  sketches  this 
brief  history : 

"  William  Pinckney  Whyte  has  been  in  the  public  service  many 
years.  Fifty-nine  years  ago  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland,  and  fifty-three  years  ago  he  was  Controller  of  the 
Treasury.  He  has  rilled  many  of  the  highest  and  most  honorable 
offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  He  has  been  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, Mayor  of  Baltimore,  Attorney-General,  city  solicitor,  and 
special  counsel  of  the  State  in  many  great  cases.  He  was  a  Dem- 
ocratic member  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1868  and  1869,  at  a 
time  when  almost  alone  he  represented  his  party,  and  he  repre- 
sented it  fearlessly  when  it  took  the  courage  of  manhood  to  do  so. 
He  went  back  to  the  Senate  in  1875,  and  served  a  full  term  with 
honor  and  credit.  In  1881  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Gor- 
man, and  now,  twenty-five  years  later,  he  succeeds  Mr.  Gorman." 

Mr.  Whyte,  says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.), "  is  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  incorruptible  and  perspicacious,"  and 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  {Ind.  Dem.)  assures  us  that  he  "will 
bring  to  the  Senate  ability  of  a  far  different  and  higher  order 
from  that  which  characterized  his  predecessor,  Gorman."  In  spite 
of  his  eighty-two  years  he  was,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
still  actively  engaged  in  the  practise  of  law.  "  He  is  a  prodigy  of 
physical  vigor,"  remarks  the  New  York  Sun,  "and  no  doubt  he 
will  set  the  pace  for  his  octogenarian  colleagues,  Pettus  and  Mor- 
gan, of  Alabama." 

Mr.  F.  D.Coburn,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
whom  Governor  Hoch  offered  the  unexpired  portion  of  Senator  Bur- 
ton's term, was  unable  to  accept  because,  as  he  said,  he  was  "too  old 
now  to  begin  to  learn  the  political  game."  Many  and  varied 
are  the  press  comments  upon  his  attitude.  "  He  is  a  genuine  old 
Roman,"  says  the  Buffalo  Express  (Ind.  Rep.).  The  Ohio  State 
Journal  (Rep.),  which  considers  him  remarkably  fitted  for  the 
Senate,  regrets  his  refusal,  "  because  it  will  tend  to  support  the 
tattered  doctrine  that  the  right  thing  is  impracticable." 

In  the  person  of  Judge  A.  W.  Benson,  of  Ottawa,  Kan.,  the 
Governor  has  found  a  more  willing  subject  for  the  reception  of 
the  senatorial  honor.  He  is  a  man  "of  studious  habits,  who  is 
a  learned  lawyer  and  who  has  made  a  fine  judge,"  says  the  Kansas 
City  Star  (Ind.).  The  Kansas  City  Times  says  of  him,  after  a 
justification  of  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Coburn,  whom  it  considers  better 
fitted  to  State  than  to  national  office  :  "  On  the  other  hand,  Judge 
Benson  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  public  affairs." 
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THE    HRIGHT  SIDE   OF  THE   STOCK-YARDS   EXPOSURE.— IT   IS   NOT   LIKELY 
THERE   WILL   BE   NEED  OF  ANOTHER. 

—  Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


BACK   TO   CHICAGO. 

— May  in  the  Detroit  Journal. 


GONE   ARE   THE   DAYS    OF   SECURITY. 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF. 


It  seems  now  that  every  trust  has  its  Day. — Baltimore  American. 

Richard  Croker  is  coming  home. — How  much  does  he  want? — Toledo  Blade, 

Maybe  they  had  beef-trust  exposures  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar. — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Any  octopi  that  have  been  wintering  in  Oyster  Bay  would  do  well  to  depart 
while  there  is  yet  time. — Chicago  News. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  may  decide  to  travel  around  theearth  and  make  a  thorough 
inspection  of  his  property. — Chicago  News. 

Then  there  is  the  tomato  catsup.  You  don't  suppose  it  was  born  with  that 
bright  red  color,  do  you? — Chicago  Tribune. 

Guatemalan  revolutionaries  have  quit  fighting,  the  patriots  probably  con- 
cluding that  fighting  in  hot  weather  is  too  much  like  work. — Chicago  News. 

The  fact  that  the  meat-packers  "defied  the  Government"  wouldn't  be  so  bad 
if  the  people  hadn't  been  eating  the  instruments  of  defiance. — Detroit  News. 

The  Democracy  can  not  accept  both  Messrs.  Bryan  and  Hearst.  She  may 
compromise  the  delicate  situation  by  being  a  sister  to  both  of  them. — Baltimore 
American. 


"Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Cssar  feed,  that  he  hath  grown  so  great?" 
asked  Cassius,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  Upton  Sinclair  of  his  times. — Wash- 
ington Post. 

A  Chicago  cow  ate  a  pound  of  dynamite  a  few  days  ago.  and  people  are  treat- 
ing that  cow  with  more  respect  than  they  ever  accorded  to  a  cow  before. — Flor- 
ida Times-Union. 

The  dates  of  Mr.  Bryan's  visits  to  the  European  capitals  are  said  to  be  uncer- 
tain. All  the  ovations  have  not  been  arranged,  and  the  pulpits  for  Sunday  dis- 
courses are  still  to  be  found. — New  York  Sun. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Bryan  could  find  no  stronger  metaphor  than  ' ' dead  horse ' ' 
to  express  the  deadness  of  the  silver  question.  Had  he  said  "potted  chicken," 
for  instance,  it  would  have  carried  conviction  to  the  most  incredulous  goldbug. — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

Recently  the  Mikado  sent  the  President  a  suit  of  ancient  steel  armor,  as  worn 
by  Japanese  warriors  before  the  days  of  smokeless  powder.  According  to  the 
report  on  the  meat-packers'  combine,  there  is  some  armor  here  that  the  President 
might  very  well  use  to  return  the  compliment,  but  it  is  spelt  with  a  "u"  and  a 
capital  "  A." — Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


THE   SKELETON   IN   THE   CLOSET. 

—  Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  News. 


CAPTAINS   AT  ANY  COST. 

—  Carter  in  the  New  York  America?!. 


TWO    STRONG    MEN. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


STEPHEN    FOSTER. 

To  base  our  national  music  upon  the  so-called 


WHAT   IS   AMERICAN    MUSIC? 

APART  from  the  music  of  the  red  man,  the  negro  folk-song  is 
the  only  distinctively  American  music,  asserts  Booker 
Washington  :  and  his  assertion  expresses  a  view  which  very  widely 
prevails  To  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck,  however,  this  claim  appears 
to  rest  on  the  frailest  of  foundations.  Mr.  Finck  is  a  musical 
critic  well  known  in  the  field  of  New  York  journalism.     The  only 

true  negro  music,  he  says, 
is  represented  by  certain 
"  wild  and  melancholy 
chants"  which  are  "in 
their  essence  African." 
We  might  as  well  try  to 
build  up  an  American 
poetic  art  on  Chinese  or 
Japanese  legends,  he  ex- 
claims, as  to  call  these 
chants  "  American  folk- 
music  "  and  make  them 
the  basis  of  a  national  art. 
As  to  the  rest  of  the  so- 
called  negro  music— that 
which  has  none  of  the  Af- 
rican tang— he  says  :  "It 
is  not  negro  music  at  all, 
but  merely  white  music 
that  has  been  assimilated 
and  sung  by  the  black 
man."      He  goes   on    to 

make  the  astonishing 
plantation  melodies,  we  are  told,  would  practi-  & 

cally  be  to  base  it  upon  the  product  of  this  man's    Statement  that  the  best  of 

individual  genius.  what  jg  caHed  ..  plantation 

music,"  and  generally  accepted  as  of  negro  inspiration  if  not  of  un- 
mixed negro  origin,  has  its  sources  entirely  in  the  genius  of  "our 
great  folk-song  writer,  Stephen  Foster" — whom  John  Habberton 
has  called  "the  world's  greatest  song-writer."  Of  Foster's  work 
Mr.  Finck — writing  in  The  Etude  (Philadelphia) — goes  on  to  say  : 

"  There  is  a  world  of  significance  in  the  fact  that  Foster's  best 
song, 'Old  Folks  at  Home,' was  bought  by  the  negro  minstrel, 
Edwin  P.  Christy,  who  published  it  as  'written  and  composed  '  by 
himself.  This  sums  up  the  whole  situation.  Foster  was  a  poor 
fellow  who  had  to  make  his  living  as  best  he  could,  by  selling  his 
songs  in  the  most  profitable  market.  In  those  days  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  negro  minstrels  (real  or  'corked')  were  about  the 
only  '  concerts  '  for  which  the  American  public  had  any  use.  Songs 
about  plantation  life  were  particularly  in  demand ;  hence  Foster 
attended  negro  camp-meetings,  studied  plantation  life  in  general, 
and  used  the  negro  dialect  in  some  of  his  songs.  This  dialect, 
however,  is  the  only  negro  trait  in  them  ;  the  sentiments  expressed 
are  those  of  whites  rather  than  of  blacks,  and  the  music  is  entirely 
Foster's.  Yet,  because  this  plantation  music  is  set  to  words  in 
negro  dialect  and  was  sung  for  decades  throughout  the  country  by 
negroes  or  blackened  whites,  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  hundred 
of  us  still  cling  to  the  delusion  that  it  is  music  created,  or  at  least 
inspired,  by  the  negroes  ! 

"  It  is  no  such  thing.  There  is  not  a  black  spot  in  these  Foster 
songs,  which  are  the  best  things,  by  far,  of  all  that  is  comprised 
under  the  head  of  plantation  music.  They  are  white  songs,  the 
inspirations  of  one  of  the  most  original  and  emotional  of  melodists 
the  world  has  seen  ;  yet  we  have  hitherto  allowed  these  genuine 
American  songs  to  be  spoken  of  as  part  of  that  negro  or  slave 
music  which  is,  we  are  told  every  day,  'the  only  distinctively 
American  music  ! '  Surely  it  is  high  time  to  end  this  nonsense  ; 
to  render  unto  Foster  what  is  Foster's,  unto  America  what  is 
America's." 

The  writer  mentions  two  of  the  younger  American  composers, 
Mr.  Arthur   Farwell  and    Mr.   Harvey   Worthington   Loomis,  in 


connection  with  their  efforts  to  build  up  an  American  music  with 
Indian  melodies  as  its  basis.     We  read : 

"  Mr.  Farwell  has  expressed  his  belief,  in  Out  West,  that  the 
American  composer  has  at  his  hand  'a  wealth  of  musical  material 
of  the  highest  order,  sufficient  wholly  to  revolutionize  the  present 
Germanic  aspect  of  our  musical  life.'  With  the  aid  of  the  Wa- 
Wan  Press  he  has  attempted  to  impress  this  view  on  his  contem- 
poraries. 

"  Mr.  Loomis  also  has  been  impressed  by  'the  wealth  of  Indian 
melody  in  this  country.'  But  melody,  he  says,  is  merely  the  sky- 
line of  music.  'The  notes  that  the  Indian  sings  are  the  smallest 
part  of  his  music.  It  is  the  vibrato  of  his  voice,  the  rhythm  of 
the  chant,  the  warring  scheme  of  drum-beats,  his  refined  disregard 
of  pitch  and  of  that  conflicting  tonality  which  his  neighbor  essays 
— these  things  go  to  fulfil  the  true  beauty  of  its  barbaric  ugliness.' 

"  The  problem  for  the  American  composer  is  to  find  a  way  of 
reproducing  the  spirit  and  color  of  Indian  music  without  the  aid 
of  that 'vibrato  of  the  voice'  and  the  other  barbaric  accessories 
referred  to.  Here  modern  harmony  and  instrumentation  come  to 
our  aid.  Mr.  Loomis  believes  that  in  the  case  of  all  pronounced 
nationalists  in  music — like  Grieg,  Dvorak,  Tchaikovsky— 'it  has 
been  either  the  harmonic  or  the  orchestral  color  that  has  put  the 
ethnological  stamp  upon  the  melodic  specimen.' 

•'In  his  very  interesting  '  Lyrics  of  the  Red  Man'  (published 
by  the  Wa-Wan  Press)  he  has  exemplified  his  tenets,  supplying 
characteristic  Indian  melodies  with  harmonies  of  the  most  wild 
and  daring  character,  which  emphasize  their  barbarian  spirit ;  the 
result  being  music  such  as,  in  all  probability,  the  Indians  them- 
selves would  have  made  had  they  got  as  far  as  modern  harmony 
in  their  artistic  development. 

"  Here  we  certainly  have  American  music  of  a  kind — unlike  any- 
thing to  be  heard  in  Europe.  Mr.  Loomis  deserves  great  praise 
for  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  these  pieces  and  songs,  which  will 
be  widely  known  and  admired  some  day 

"While  admitting  the  great  musical  and  ethnological  interest  of 
these  pieces,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Indian  melodies, 
like  the  Chinese  tunes  incorporated  by  Mr.  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley 
in  some  of  his  works,  can  not  serve  as  basis  of  the  American  music 
of  the  future,  but  only  as  occasional  spices;  and  in  a  conversation 
on  the  subject  Mr.  Loomis  practically  agreed  with  me.  It  is  also 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Edward  MacDowell,  after  writing  his 
'Indian  Suite  '  and  his  ' From  an  Indian  Lodge,'  did  not  show  any 
further  disposition  to  ex- 
ploit this  field." 

Returning  to  the  so- 
called  negro  music,  Mr. 
Finck  gives  the  following 
account  of  what  remains 
after  deducting  the  songs 
of  Stephen  Foster  and  the 
barbaric  chant  brought 
over  from  Africa : 

"When  the  Austrian 
expert,  Richard  Walla- 
schek,  who  has  written  a 
book  on  'Primitive  Mu- 
sic,' examined  the  earliest 
collections  of  American 
slave  -  songs,  made  by 
Miss  McKim  and  H.  G. 
Spaulding,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  them  'igno- 
rantly  arranged — not  to 
say  ignorantly  borrowed 
—from  the  national  songs 
of  all  nations,  from  mili- 
tary signals,  well-known 
marches,  German  student 
songs,   etc'      This  tells 

the  whole  story.  Most  of  the  alleged  negro  songs  are  a  hodge- 
podge of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  English,  German,  French,  Ameri- 
can tunes." 

After  reviewing  the  situation  in  further  detail  Mr.  Finck  says: 

"  We  surely  can  not  hope  to  build  up  our  whole  American  music 


MR.  ARTHUR    FARWELL, 

A|young  American  composer  who  would  build 
up  a  national  music  with  Indian  melodies  as  its 
basis. 
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of  the  future  on  the  folk-songs  of  Foster.  Quite  likely,  some  of 
our  future  composers  will  feel  tempted  to  follow  the  example  of 
MacDowell,  Dvordk,  Chadwick,  Gottschalk,  Hroekhoven,  Loomis, 
and  others,  of  spicing  a  few  of  their  works  with  Indian  or  planta- 
tion melodies  ;  they  may  even,  in  a  humorous  piece  or  a  boister- 
ous finale,  introduce  a  suggestion  of 'the  rude  chant  of  the  cow- 
boy,' in  which  Loomis  and  Farwell  are  interested;  but  the  bulk 
and  substance  of  American  music  will  not  come  from  these  bor- 
rowed or  suggested  sources;  it  will  come  from  the  brains  of  origi- 
nal, individual  composers,  who  are  American  in  thought  and 
feeling." 

THE  TERCENTENARY  OF  CORNEILLE'S  BIRTH. 

"  /""^ORNEILLE  stands  alone,"  said  Dumas  the  younger.  "One 
^-*  never  compares  him  ;  he  is  always  considered  apart."  In 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  recent  celebration  of  the  poet's  three  hun- 
dredth birthday,  however,  the  distinguished  orators  of  the  occa- 
sion did  not  hesitate  to  compare  him  with  the  gigantic  figures  of 
literature,  and  to  point  out  how  the  latter  were  dwarfed  by  the 
comparison.  From  the  flood  of  eulogistic  criticism  poured  forth 
from  press  and  platform  in  France  we  gather  that  the  most  mag- 
nificent lights  of  modern  French  literature  are  of  comparatively 
little  significance  beside  this  resplendent  luminary  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  that  he  is  more  to  France  than  Goethe  is  to  Ger- 
many or  Shakespeare  to  England.  According  to  Mr.  Blemont, 
president  of  the  Society  of  French  Poets,  "no  poet  that  ever  lived 
has  transcended  the  sovereign  genius  of  Corneille."  He  says 
further: 

"Greece,  Rome,  England,  Germany— none  of  them  has  pro- 
duced the  peer  of  Corneille.  Let  us,  above  all,  avoid  sacrificing 
Corneille  to  Shakespeare.  In  Shakespeare  we  find  the  triumph 
of  passion,  of  doubt,  of  madness.  As  with  Ophelia,  there  is  no 
hope  for  the  despairing  soul.  On  the  contrary,  hope,  will,  and 
success  are  the  dominant  notes  in  the  work  of  Corneille." 

These  words  were  uttered  at  the  unveiling  of  a  new  statue  of 
Corneille  in  the  Place  du  Panthe'on,  near  the  statues  of  Rousseau 
and  Voltaire.  "There  have  not  been  until  now,"  to  quote  Le 
Petit  Temps,  "two  worthy  statues  of  the  great  master  in  exist- 
ence." The  one  unveiled  on  May  28  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Allouard 
and  Mr.  Latour,  the  figure  of  the  poet  being  executed  by  Mr. 
Allouard,  while  the  pedestal  is  the  combined  work  of  the  two 
sculptors.  Among  the  many  addresses  delivered,  those  of  Mr. 
Emile  Faguet,  of  the  Academy,  and  Mr.  Margueritte,  president 
of  the  Society  of  French  Men  of  Letters,  were  specially  interest- 
ing.    Said  Mr.  Faguet: 

"  Corneille  represents  the  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh. 
'To  surpass  oneself  by  rising  above  all  the  baseness  and  pettiness 
that  is  in  human  nature,  that  is  the  creed  he  has  given  to  mankind. 
He  appeals  unceasingly  to  man  to  allow  his  conscience  to  guide 
him.  His  name  is  almost  synonymous  with  heroism.  His  work 
is  the  most  glorious  faith  that  can  be  given  to  the  souls  of  the 
youth  of  France." 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Margueritte,  the  philosopher  Nietzsche, 
who  has  had  more  influence  than  any  other  thinker  on  modern 
writers,  derived  much  of  his  inspiration  from  the  ideal  philosophy 
of  Corneille.     He  says: 

"  The  cultivation  of  energy,  of  self-discipline  as  a  means  to  the 
better  life,  is  the  lesson  taught  by  Corneille  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  again  in  the  nineteenth  by  Nietzsche.  Reason  and 
will — these  are  the  two  mainsprings  in  the  mind  of  the  man  of 
character.  .  .  .  Corneille  has  been  accused  of  depicting  men  as 
they  should  be,  not,  like  Racine,  as  they  are.  It  would  be  more 
just  to  say  that  he  took  the  best  types  of  men  of  his  own  age  and 
depicted  them,  showing  mankind  that  character  is  the  heritage 
of  all  men." 

Mr.  Beaumetz,  a  Government  representative,  appropriately 
enough  saw  the  political  side  of  Corneille's  work.     To  quote  him  : 

"  Freedom  and  reason  are  the  principles  of  government  by  which 
the  French  democracy  of  to-day  exists.     In  singing  of  the  liberty 


which  man  could  win  by  self-sacrifice  and  hard  work,  Corneille 
seemed  to  point  to  an  era  of  triumphant  democracy.  He  pointed 
out  in  all  his  work  the  necessity  of  devotion  and  sacrifice  to  one's 


MME.   PAULINE   DERAINE,    BY  THE  BUST   OF   HER  ANCESTOR,  PIERRE 
CORNEILLE,  IN  THE  FOYER  OF  THE  COMEDIE  FRANCAISE. 

country.     The  democracy  of  to-day,  having  conquered  its  rights, 
will  not  neglect  its  duties." 

In  an  expression  of  opinion  contributed  to  Le  Gaulois  du 
Dimanche  (Paris),  Mr.  Victor  Cousin  has  the  following  remarks 
to  make : 

"  If  we  may  dare  to  say  what  we  think,  no  ancient  poet  has 
equalled  Corneille  in  the  simple  greatness  of  soul  shown  by  his 
works.  Shakespeare  is  superior  to  Corneille  in  the  extent  and 
fertility  of  his  dramatic  genius.  Yet  if  Corneille  has  less  imagi- 
nation, he  has  more  soul.  Less  versatile,  he  is  much  more  pro- 
found. He  has  not  so  many  figures  on  his  stage,  but  those  who 
are  there  are  the  most  superb  the  world  knows." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ELASTIC   FICTION. 

THE  complaint  of  an  aggrieved  novel-reader  suggests  that  our 
writers  have  discovered  a  new  and  truly  economical  method 
of  making  the  most  of  their  stock-in-trade  of  plot,  situation,  and 
character.  The  method  is  to  use  the  material  first  in  the  form  of 
a  short  story  ;  then  work  it  over  into  a  novelette  ;  later  to  expand 
it  into  a  novel ;  and  finally  to  dramatize  it.  As  a  writer  in  The 
Evening  Post  expresses  it,  "  good  discipline  has  rendered  it  pos- 
sible to  grow  two  tales  where  only  one  grew  before."  The  proc- 
ess of  "working  over "  does  not  always  exhibit  all  these  stages, 
nor  is  the  device  an  entirely  new  one ;  but  as  the  writer  already 
quoted  asserts,  "the  practise,  once  occasional,  of  incorporating 
one  story  bodily  in  another  of  greater  length,  from  being  an  ex- 
ception, has  become  almost  a  rule."     We  read  further: 

"Such  books  as  Arthur  Colton's  'The  Belted  Seas'  and  O. 
Henry's  'Cabbages  and  Kings'  are  frankly  mere  concatenations 
of  short  stories  dealing  with  the  same  places  or  the  same  people. 
Also,  more  ambitious  work  like  'The  Virginian  '  is  the  outcome  of 
the  same  method.  Zangwill,  who  used  a  description  from  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  London  Jewry  as  the  basis  for  the  market  scene  in 
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'Children  of  the  Ghetto.'  has  since  taken  two  separate  produc- 
tions of  his  own, 'The  Bachelors'  Club' and 'The  Old  Maids' 
Club,'  and  united  them  into  one  book,  'The  Celibates'  Club,'  a 
marriage  altogether  fitting  and  praiseworthy. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  all,  however,  is  fur- 
nished by  one  of  Jesse  Lynch  Williams's  tales.  It  began  its  career 
in  a  few  thousand  words  as  'The  Stolen  Story.'  Years  passed 
and  the  story  throve  in  its  seclusion,  for  it  again  appeared  on 
news-stands  in  the  form  of  a  novelette  called  'News and  the  Man.' 
A  few  more  months  and  it  was  between  covers,  a  full-fledged 
novel,  called  'The  Day  Dreamer.'  And,  now  that  it  is  running  as 
a  play,  it  has  returned  to  its  youth  once  more  and  resumed  the 
title  of  'The  Stolen  Story.' 

"It  is  far  from  our  thought  to  imply  that  these  resuscitations 
constitute  a  confession  that  our  writers  lack  fertility.  Mr.  Barrie, 
who  may  be  considered  of  all  writers  in  English  to-day  the  one 
most  abounding  in  fancy,  wrote  a  good  many  years  ago  a  rather 
long  short  story  called  'The  Inconsiderate  Waiter.'  Cut  down  a 
little,  it  forms  one  of  the  intermediate  chapters  of  'The  Little 
White  Bird.'  The  fact  was,  we  presume,  that  the  unbending  yet 
tender-hearted  old  bachelor  clubman  was  a  character  so  wholly 
delightful  that  Mr.  Barrie  could  not,  to  save  himself,  help  invent- 
ing new  incidents  about  him 

"  Here  we  see  the  basis  for  an  uncommonly  reliable  test  of  suc- 
cess in  authorship.  Do  the  subject's  projects  and  his  writings 
expand  or  contract?  While  the  poor  hack's  novel  is  dwindling  to 
a  '  Man-About-Town  '  paragraph,  the  dinner-table  anecdote  of  the 
successful  author  swells,  like  Faust's  black  poodle  or  St.  Bridget's 
cloak  itself,  till  it  appears  as  a  400-page  'best  seller.' ' 


PSYCHIC   CONDITIONS   OF  THE   ITALIAN 

NOVEL. 

THE  Anglo-Saxon  has  always  found  a  difficulty  in  accepting 
the  Italian  novel  principally  because  he  finds  therein  things 
that  offend  his  taste.  The  result  has  been  a  condemnation  of 
the  Italian  with  an  implication  of  his  moral  inferiority.  Joseph 
Spencer  Kennard,  an  American  more  widely  known  in  Europe 
than  in  his  native  land,  in  a  book  called  "Italian  Romance  Wri- 
ters," calls  attention  to  the  peculiar  psychic  conditions  of  the  Ital- 
ians and  shows  how  the  Northerner  must  apprehend  these  sym- 
pathetically before  he  can  judge  of  the  Italian's  literary  product. 
He  will  find,  says  Mr.  Kennard,  that  while  the  man  of  the  North 
"strives  to  attain  reality  through  the  medium  of  his  perception," 
the  Italian  "expects  his  nerves  to  reproduce  the  infinite  variety  of 
his  sensations."  Moreover,  of  all  the  differences  between  the 
English  and  the  Italian  literary  spirit,  "the  only  one  which  im- 
plies a  real  inferiority  in  the  Italian  is  the  want  of  the  delicate 
reticency  which  suggests  more  than  it  says."  When,  therefore, 
he  argues,  "the  Anglo-Saxon  strives  to  understand  the  Italian 
psychic  activity,  he  should  disabuse  his  own  mind  of  all  the  pre- 
conceived ideas  which  a  different  psychological  constitution,  di- 
vergencies of  race,  and  difference  of  training  have  raised  between 
them,"  for  "all  the  elements  which  account  for  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  Italian  fiction  also  account  for  the  difficulty  of  an  ac- 
curate alien  criticism  of  that  fiction." 

The  keynote  of  the  Italian  character,  says  the  writer,  is  individ- 
ualism. Different  sections  of  the  peninsula  show  inequalities  of 
culture,  and  "  the  Italian  impulse  is  to  encourage  the  evolution  of 
the  individual  rather  than  to  consider  the  integral  interest  of 
society."  Furthermore,  this  individualism  is  not  limited  by  the 
centralization  of  intellectual  life  wielding  an  intellectual  authority 
like  that  of  Paris  over  France,  or  London  over  England.  Varie- 
ties of  psychical  type  are  thus  indicated  by  the  writer: 

"The  square-headed,  long-limbed,  fair-haired  descendants  of 
Goths  and  Longobards  in  the  North  have,  through  centuries  of 
warlike  struggles  against  foreign  invaders,  developed  the  industry 
and  endurance  which,  under  the  bracing  influence  of  mountain 
land  and  harsh  climate,  make  the  Piedmontese  and  Lombards  the 
most  prosperous  and  strongest  of  Italian  people.  Since  strong 
natures  are  privileged  to  harbor  delicate  dreams  and  foster  high 


idealities,  impressive  counterpart  of  their  imaginative  daily  activ- 
ity, we  find  that  the  most  inspired  poets,  nearly  all  the  Roman- 
ticists, belong  to  the  North.  Manzoni  and  his  friends,  De  Amicis, 
Fogazzaro,  have  the  traits  common  to  their  land ;  their  observa- 
tion is  deep  rather  than  quick,  they  suggest  more  than  they  ex- 
press, their  inner  life  is  stronger  than  their  artistic  cleverness. 
Their  reticence  is  eloquent. 

"  The  Tuscans,  witty,  clever,  indolent,  but  refined  by  centuries 
of  artistic  training,  have  inherited  the  shrewdness  and  glibness  of 
their  trader  princes.  They  possess  elegance  of  speech,  but  lack 
that  capacity  for  comprehending  ideals  which  [lack]  is  the  punish- 
ment of  nations  and  men  who  have  not  suffered.  The  Tuscans 
can  boast  of  very  few  superior  minds,  but  their  critical  discern- 
ment is  so  widely  acknowledged  that  the  sanction  of  Florentine 
critics  is  the  hope  of  all  writers." 

The  personal  interpretation  of  these  different  civilized  regions 
is  the  great  attraction  of  Italian  novels,  says  Mr.  Kennard.  They 
contain,  besides,  qualities  derived  from  the  recent  expansion  of 
the  nation's  social  life,  the  development  of  its  language,  and  the 
absorption  of  the  world's  thought.  The  influence  of  Zola  was 
powerful  and  endured  for  a  long  time.  Italian  fiction  became  uni- 
versally realistic,  but  since  the  novel  has  evolved  into  the  higher 
stage  which  has  appropriated  the  descriptive  term  psychological, 
the  influences  discernible  are  very  diverse.     To  quote  : 

"  The  preponderating  influence  of  French  writers  no  longer  ex- 
ists. Tolstoy,  with  his  sympathy  for  the  humble,  and  profound 
knowledge  of  sources  of  human  emotion  and  of  the  origin  and 
consequences  of  human  deeds;  Dostoievsky,  with  his  penetrating 
psychology  of  criminals,  appeal  to  responsive  feelings.  Maeter- 
linck and  Rodenbach  are  admired  ;  Ibsen  answers  some  of  the 
questions  which  are  tormenting  thinkers  as  well  as  poets,- 
Nietzsche's  theories  have  been  discussed  and  have  exerted  an  un- 
doubted influence;  Rod's  individualism,  Huysman's  mysticism, 
have  found  imitators.  No  new  formula  of  philosophy,  no  new 
ideal  of  fiction  has  passed  unnoticed ;  everything  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  seldom  totally  rejected.  This  capacity  for  assimilation 
has  enriched  the  Italian  mind  with  the  spoils  of  the  world." 

In  addition  to  the  elements  enumerated  above  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  to  understand  the  Italian  "psyche,"  the  writer 
points  to  the  physiological  constitution  and  temperament  which 
differs  from  that  of  their  Northern  contemporaries.     He  says  : 

"Italians  are  gifted— or  afflicted — with  an  impulsivity  which 
leaves  no  time  for  conscious  thought,  no  strength  for  interference 
of  will,  which  sometimes  makes  a  hero  and  sometimes  a  coward 
or  criminal.  It  has  also  produced  the  two  most  objectionable 
traits  of  the  Italian:  violence  and  sensualism.  Italians  are  over- 
sexed and  over-ready  with  their  weapons.  These  two  tendencies, 
in  greater  or  less  proportion,  are  among  the  leading  motives  of 
an  Italian's  actions,  and  often  a  controlling  element  in  his  feel- 
ings  

"  Religion  and  myth  are  factors  of  national  psychology.  ...  In 
Italy  no  popular  movement  which  betrays  the  soul  of  a  whole 
people  can  be  traced  to  a  purely  religious  motive  as  can  the  Ref- 
ormation in  Germany.  No  popular  leader  has  owed  his  author- 
ity wholly  to  religion  :  Francis  of  Assisi  appealed  to  a  poetic 
pantheism,  and  Savonarola  represented  an  ethical  ideal  and  a 
political  principle. 

"All  this  skeptical  tolerance,  and  this  semi-pagan  worship  of 
Beauty  in  its  many  aspects,  come  to  the  modern  Italian  as  a  ten- 
dency.    In  the  higher  classes  this  tendency  is  to  accept  scientific 
positivism,  and,  in  the  lowest,  the  tendency  is  to  superstition." 

With  these  facts  and  considerations  in  mind  the  Northern  critic, 
the  writer  thinks,  may  better  test  the  charge  of  immorality  which 
is  brought  against  almost  all  Italian  psychological  novels,  espe- 
cially those  of  Capuana  and  D'Annunzio.  In  the  relations  be- 
tween man  and  man,  or  especially  man  and  woman,  the  Italian 
moral  standpoint  is  not  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  the  Russian. 
The  writer  continues : 

"  The  pictures  of  customs  in  Italian  novels  imply  a  tolerance  for 
wrongdoing,  a  fatalistic  submission  to  the  ruling  passion,  that 
rather  resembles  Greek  obedience  to  destiny,  or  of  the  Oriental 
to  Allah,  than  a  Christian  interpretation  of  life's  great  problem. 
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Centuries  of  religious  teaching  has  not  convinced   Italians  that 
they  are  free  to  choose  between  good  and  evil.     Love  in  the  Ital 
ian  novel  is  the  effect  of  physical  sensation,  even  with  the  pure 
and  chaste,  tho  the   pleasure  of  the  eye  may  afterward  develop 
into  a  sentiment." 

The  Italians  are  too  hopeful,  too  enamored  of  the  beautiful, 
says  Mr.  Kennard,  to  accept  Tolstoy's  mystical  acceptation  of 
grief  as  a  heavenly  decree  and  as  a  means  of  regeneration.  He 
adds  : 

"An  Italian  will  endure  distress,  and  even  make  fun  of  his  mis- 
ery, but  he  does  not  pretend  to  submit  willingly,  he  does  not  adore 
the  hand  that  chastises  him.  Had  Catholicism  only  shown  that 
face  it  would  not  have  held  out  so  long  in  classical  Italy.  Nor, 
with  the  exception  of  Fogazzaro,  do  Italian  novelists  try  to  per- 
suade suffering  humanity  to  patient  endurance  and  saintly  sub- 
mission. They  rather  appeal  to  the  latent  paganism  still  surviving 
after  centuries  of  Christian  teachings,  and  now  reviving  under  the 
influence  of  scientific  thought  and  self-assertion." 


BROWNING   ON    HIS   OWN   OBSCURITY. 

IN  the  days  when  Mark  Twain,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and 
Prof.  Richard  Burton  lent  luster  to  the  Browning  Club  of 
Hartford,  that  astute  body  had  on  one  occasion  to  acknowledge 
itself  baffled.  The  central  thought  of  a  particular  poem  persist- 
ently refused  to  be  unraveled  from  its  enveloping  obscurity  of  ex- 
pression. At  last  the  club  stated  its  difficulty  in  an  official  com- 
munication to  the  poet  himself,  and  awaited  an  answer — which 
never  came.  Some  of  the  members  comforted  themselves  with 
the  theory  that  Browning,  on  rereading  the  poem  in  question, 
found  himself  in  the  same  boat  with  his  interrogators;  while  others 
argued  from  his  silence  that  he  resented  the  implication  that  the 
poem  lacked  lucidity.  Now  a  little  volume  of  hitherto  unpub- 
lished Browning  letters  reveals  the  poet's  own  consciousness  of  a 
certain  "  obscurity  and  imperfect  expression  "  in  his  work.  The 
volume — "  Robert  Browning  and  Alfred  Domett"— is  an  interest- 
ing addition  to  the  very  small  body  of  prose  that  Browning  left 
behind  him.  Domett,  to  whom  the  letters  were  addressed,  was 
that  friend  of  Browning's  young  manhood  whose  sudden  disap- 
pearance from  England  is  celebrated  in  the  poem  called  "Waring." 
Several  of  the  letters  are  evidently  replies  to  Domett's  rallyings 
of  Browning  on  the  subject  of  his  obscurity.  The  first  of  these 
replies,  which  opens  the  way  for  later  and  fuller  declarations,  is 
found  in  a  letter  written  in  1840,  the  year  "  Sordello  "  was  pub- 
lished, and  evidently  referring  to  that  work,  since  the  immediately 
preceding  letter  was  the  one  accompanying  a  presentation  copy  of 
"Sordello."  Concerning  what  we  may  infer  to  have  been  Domett's 
charge,  Browning  replies: 

"...  The  one  point  that  wants  correcting  is  where  you  surmise 
that  I  am  'difficult  on  system.'  No,  really — the  fact  is  I  live  by 
myself,  write  with  no  better  company, and  forget  that  the  'lovers  ' 
you  mention  are  part  and  parcel  of  that  self,  and  their  choosing  to 
comprehend  my  comprehensions  but  an  indifferent  testimony  to 
their  value;  whence  it  happens  that  precisely  when 'lovers,' one 
and  all,  bow  themselves  out  at  the  book's  conclusion  .  .  .  enter 
(according  to  an  old  stage  direction)  two  fishermen  to  the  one 
angel,  Stokes  and  Nokes  to  the  author  of  'Venice  '  [Domett]  (who 
should  have  been  there,  comme  de  droit,  had  I  known  him  earlier), 
and  ask,  reasonably  enough,  why  the  publication  is  not  confined 
to  the  aforesaid  brilliant  folks,  and  what  do  hard  boards  and  soft 
paper  solicit  if  not  their  intelligence,  such  as  it  may  be?  I  wish  I 
had  thought  of  this  before ;  meantime  I  am  busy  on  some  plays 
(those  advertised)  that  shall  be  plain  enough  if  my  pains  are  not 
thrown  away— and,  in  lieu  of  Sir  Philip  and  his  like,  Stokes  may 
assure  himself  that  I  see  him  (first  row  of  the  pit,  under  the  sec- 
ond oboe,  hat  between  legs,  play-bill  on  a  spike,  and  a  'comforter  ' 
round  his  throat  'because of  the  draft  from  the  stage  '),and  unless 
he  leaves  off  sucking  his  orange  at  the  pathetic  morsels  of  my 
play,  I  hold  them  nought." 

One  thing  that  one  readily  observes  is  that  Browning's  prose, 


had  there  been  more  of  it,  could  not  have  escaped  certain  inner 
structural  relations  to  his  verse.  That  the  critical  friend  contin- 
ued apprehensive  for  Hrowning's  style  is  evidenced  by  a  passage 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Domett  three  years  later  when  Browning 
thanks  him  "  heartily  "  for  his  criticism,  "  which  is  sound  as  old 
wine." 

"The   fact  is,"    continues    Browning,   apologetically,    "in     my 
youth  (i.e.,  childhood)  I  wrote  only  musically— and  after  stopp<  d 


ALFRED    DOMETT, 

The  man  to  whom  Browning  tried  to  explain  his  obscurity. 

all  that  so  effectually  that  I  even  now  catch  myself  grudging  my 
men  and  women  their  half-lines,  like  a  parish  overseer  the  bread- 
dole  of  his  charge." 

In  1846  comes  a  letter  containing  the  most  important  part  of  his 
apologia,  and  his  final  utterance,  in  this  volume,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  art.     We  quote  : 

"Can  you  remember  what  this  letter  is  about  which  lies  open 
here  as  fresh  as  if  you  had  penned  it  yesterday?  It  is  full  of  cau- 
tions and  warnings  as  touching  my  well-being,  mental  and  physi- 
cal, all  admirable  of  their  kind;  and  I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  I 
have  profited  by  them,  turned  them  to  practical  account,  .  .  .  for 
'laid  them  to  heart '  I  know  I  have.  As  to  the  obscurity  and  im- 
perfect expression,  the  last  number  of  my  'Bells'  ['Dramatic  Ro- 
mances and  Lyrics  '  coming  in  1845  in  the  series  bearing  the  gen- 
eral title  'Bells  and  Pomegranates'],  which  you  get  with  this, 
must  stand  for  the  best  I  could  do,  four  or  Jive  months  ago,  to  rid 
myself  of  those  defects— and  if  you  judge  I  have  succeeded  in  any 
degree,  you  will  not  fancy  I  am  likely  to  relax  in  my  endeavor 
now.  As  for  the  necessity  of  such  endeavor  I  agree  with  you 
altogether;  from  the  beginning  I  have  been  used  to  take  a  high 
ground,  and  say,  all  endeavor  elsewhere  is  thrown  away.  En- 
deavor to  think  (the  real  thought),  to  imagine,  to  create,  or  what- 
ever they  call  it— as  well  endeavor  to  add  the  cubit  to  your  stature  ! 
Nuscitur  fioeta — and  that  conceded  to  happen,  the  one  object  of 
labor  is  naturally  what  you  recommend  to  me,  and  I  to  myself 
—nobody  knows  better,  with  what  indifferent  success.  But  here 
is,  without  affectation,  the  reason  why  I  have  gone  on  so  far  altho 
succeeding  so  indifferently :  I  felt  so  instinctively  from  the  begin- 
ning that  unless  I  tumbled  out  the  dozen  more  or  less  of  concep- 
tions, I  should  bear  them  about  forever,  and  year  by  year  get 
straighter  and  stiffer  in  those  horrible  cross-bones  with  a  long 
name,  and  at  last  parturition  would  be  the  curse  indeed.  Mine 
was  the  better  way  I  do  calmly  believe,  for  at  this  moment  I  feel 
as  everybody  does  who  has  worked-'  in  vain  '  ?  no  matter,  if  the 
work  was  real." 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION. 


THE   EVOLUTION   OF  AN   INVENTION. 

THE  popular  idea  that  an  inventor  must  be  a  heaven-born 
genius,  that  the  faculty  of  inventing  can  not  be  cultivated, 
and  that  inventions  are  made  spontaneously  by  their  inventors  and 
wholly  out  of  their  imagination,  is  pronounced  a  delusion  by 
Edwin  I.  Prindle,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  reported  in  The 
Sentinel  of  that  city  (May  31).     Said  Mr.  Prindle  : 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  every  inventor  must  have  some  in- 
ventive or  creative  faculty ;  but  this  faculty  may  be  greatly  as- 
sisted by  knowing  how.  While  reasoning  can  not  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  inventive  act,  it  can,  so  to  speak,  clear  the  way  for 
it  and  render  it  easier  of  accomplishment. 

"Most  of  all.  inventions  are  an  evolution  from  some  previously 
invented  form.     'The  mind  always  thinks  of  the  unknown  in  terms 


ESSENTIAL   PARTS   OF  THE  CORD-KNOTTER. 

of  the  known.'  The  imagination  always  conceives  in  terms  of 
what  is  already  known.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything,  the 
elements  of  which  are  not  already  known  to  us.  We  can  not  con- 
ceive of  a  color  which  does  not  consist  of  a  blending  of  one  or 
more  colors  with  which  we  are  already  familiar.  The  imagination 
can  take  elements  or  ideas  that  are  already  known  and  associate 
them  in  new  relations;  but  it  can  not  conceive  of  elements  which 
are  not  at  least  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  imagination  on 
other  ideas  previously  known. 

"This  evolution  of  an  invention  is  more  or  less  logical,  and  is 
often  worked  out  by  logical  processes  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
really  creative  work  is  greatly  reduced  as  compared  with  what  it 
would  be  if  done  by  the  imagination  alone.  Edison  is  quoted  as 
saying:  'Any  man  can  become  an  inventor  if  he  has  imagination 
and  pertinacity;'  that  'invention  is  rot  so  much  inspiration  as  per- 
spiration.' 


"  The  first  step  in  the  making  of  au  invention  is  the  selection  of 
a  problem.  The  inventor  should  first  make  sure  that  he  is  invent- 
ing what  is  really  needed,  and  that  his  invention  does  not  involve 
too  much  cost  or  too  much  trouble  in  using  it,  as  compared  with  its 
advantages. 

"  Having  selected  the  problem,  the  next  step  should  be  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  oid  situation,  getting  at  the  reasons  for  the 
faults  which  exist,  and  in  fact  discovering  the  presence  of  faults 
which  are  not  obvious  to  others,  because  of  the  tendency  to  be- 
lieve that  whatever  is  is  right. 

"Then  the  qualities  of  the  materials  involved  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  invention  must  be  used  should  be  considered. 
And  it  should  be  carefully  considered  whether  these  conditions 
are  really  or  only  apparently  inflexible.  It  is  in  the  study  of  these 
conditions  that  the  really  important  work  of  the  inventor  is  often 
done,  because  his  consideration  of  them  will  often  strongly  sug- 
gest the  solution  of  the  problem.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  James 
Watt's  invention  of  the  condensing  steam-engine. 

"  Then  comes  the  instructive  part  of  the  inventing  ;  its  evolution 
from  the  previously  known  forms." 

The  speaker  then  explained  how  he  conceived  three  typical  in- 
ventions had  been  evolved.     To  quote  The  Sentinel's  abstract: 

"  The  first  of  these  was  the  first  automatic  valve  gear  for  the 
steam-engine,  the  invention  of  a  boy,  Humphrey  Potter.  The  sec- 
ond example  of  the  evolution  of  an  invention  was  that  of  a  ma- 
chine known  as  the  calculagraph.  which  is  used  for  calculating  and 
recording  the  charge  on  most  of  the  toll  telephone  messages  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  automatically  subtract  the  time  of  day 
when  the  message  began  from  the  time  of  day  when  it  ceased,  and 
record  the  elapsed  time,  and  will  do  this  on  the  one  machine  for 
any  number  of  overlapping  messages.  The  third  example  was  the 
evolution  of  the  knot-tying  parts  of  a  self-binding  harvester.  The 
speaker  showed  how  the  inventor  first  chose  a  simple  form  of  knot 
and  then  studied  the  tying  of  it  with  his  hands  until  he  had  de- 
vised a  way  by  which  he  could  tie  it  with  the  use  of  only  two  fin- 
gers of  one  hand.  One  of  the  fingers  had  a  simple  rotary  move- 
ment with  the  arm,  and  the  other  finger  had,  beside  the  rotary 
movement,  a  simple  opening  and  closing  movement  toward  and 
away  from  the  first  finger,  to  grasp  the  cord  at  a  certain  period  in 
the  revolution.  Mr.  Prindle  went  through  these  operations  with 
his  own  fingers  and  tied  knots  to  illustrate  these  motions.  With 
this  exhaustive  and  ingenious  consideration  of  his  problem  the  in- 
ventor had  only  a  simple  piece  of  mechanism  to  produce  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose.  The  mechanism  really  only  consisted  of  two 
mechanical  fingers  on  a  shaft,  and  a  cam  for  working  the  clamping 
finger." 

The  illustrations  are  from  the  official  Transactions  of  the  insti- 
tute. 


THE    MECHANICAL   MEASUREMENT   OF   MIND. 

WE  are  accustomed  to  say  colloquially  that  a  man  has  a  "  big 
head,"  meaning  that  he  is  more  than  usually  endowed 
with  intelligence.  That  this  reference  to  the  size  of  the  brain  as 
an  index  to  intellect  is  not  wholly  unwarranted  we  are  assured  by 
a  contributor  to  Cosmos  (Paris,  May  12).  A  big-headed  man,  to 
be  sure,  may  not  be  big-brained,  for  he  may  have  a  thick  skull 
with  small  brain-cavity.  It  is  even  impossible  to  say  that  a  big- 
brained  man  has  always  more  mental  development  than  one  with 
a  small  brain;  yet  in  the  long  run,  people  with  large  brains  are 
found  to  be  more  intelligent  than  those  with  small  ones.  An  effort 
to  go  somewhat  further  in  the  mechanical  measurement  of  intel- 
lectual capacity  has  been  made  recently  by  a  Dutch  physiologist. 
Van  Biervliet.  We  translate  a  few  paragraphs  about  it  from  the 
article  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.     Says  the  writer: 

"  The  harmonious  and  complete  development  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  is  in  relation  with  the  integrity  and  development  of  the 
brain.  .  .  .  That  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that  the  intellect  is 
always  proportional  to  the  volume  and  weight  of  the  brain.  The 
brains  of  certain  great  men.  studied  after  death,  have  not  appeared 
to  be  heavier  or  more  voluminous  than  the  average.  More 
important  seems  to  be  the  proportion  of  gray  matter  relatively 
to   the  white,  and   the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  cerebral 
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convolutions.  The  problem  has  not  been  very  well  stated.  We 
should  remember  that  there  are  regions  in  the  brain  with  specalized 
functions,  and  that  each  highly  developed  region  will  give  its  pos- 
sessor eminent  faculties  in  one  respect,  with  a  brain  of  average 
volume,  or  even  a  small  one 

"  The  volume  of  the  skull  does  not  always  give  an  exact  idea  of 
that  of  the  brain,  .  .  .  and  account  must  be  taken  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bones  and  muscles.  Nevertheless,  allowing  for  all 
these  factors,  it  can  be  stated  that,  on  the  average,  intelligent  per- 
sons have  larger  heads  than  those  of  inferior  mind.  This  conclu- 
sion is  reached  by  Vaschide  and  Pelletier  as  a  result  of  their  in- 
vestigations. .  .  .  Van  Biervliet  has  inquired  whether  there  may 
not  be  also  some  other  test  for  rfieasuring  degree  of  intelligence. 

"'The  intelligence,'  he  says,  "depends  doubtless  on  the  work  of 
the  mind,  but  the  most  complex  mental  operations  may  all  be  re- 
duced to  judgment — the  perception  of  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences. Now  the  finer  nerves  collect  more  and  preciser  data  on 
each  subject  and  furnish  to  the  judgment  (the  intellectual  opera- 
tion par  excellence)  richer  material.  If  to  this  fineness  of  sensa- 
tion we  add  a  considerable  power  of  attention,  the  innumerable 
images  vibrating  along  this  rich  sensorial  scale  will  become  more 
lively  and  intense,  the  relationships  of  resemblance  and  difference 
will  be  clearer,  the  judgments  more  precise  and  more  numerous. 
If  we  could  measure  the  fineness  of  nerve  texture  of  a  subject, 
multiplied  by  his  power  of  attention,  we  should  be  much  nearer  to 
the  determination  of  his  intelligence  than  by  any  other  method.' 

"  To   know  well   how  to   look,  to   hear,  to  observe — these  are 

means  of  acquiring  forms  of  knowledge  that  will  serve  the  intellect 

by  stocking  the  mind  with  varied  images.     Subjects  that  have  two 

or  three  sense-organs  of  greater  acuteness  than  those  of  common 

mortals  should,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  be  more  intelligent. 

"  Starting  from  this  point,  the  author  has  measured  the  auditive 
and  visual  acuteness  of  intelligent  subjects  and  of  others  that  he 
regards  as  less  well  endowed  ;  the  former  showed  themselves  to 
be  superior  from  this  point  of  view.  On  the  contrary,  the  fineness 
of  the  sense  of  touch  differed  much  among  subjects  of  all  degrees 
of  intelligence. 

"  But  altho  in  certain  very  intelligent  subjects  we  may  observe 
two  or  three  organs  more  developed  than  the  average,  may  these 
not  be  subjects — painters,  sculptors,  or  musicians,  for  example — 
who  have  by  practise  rendered  certain  senses  more  acute  and  have 


reached  a  degree  of  superiority  in  their  respective  arts  without 
any  great  amount  of  intellect?  Again,  how  many  thinkers,  meta- 
physicians, and  philosophers  of  high  intelligence  would  be  con- 
signed by  Van  liiervliet's  measurements  to  a  place  among  the 
imbeciles?  I  have  not  made  these  measurements,  and  hold  my 
judgment  in  reserve,  but  I  wish  the  experiment  could  be  tried." 
—  Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   CHARM   OF   EFFERVESCENCE. 

"\  \  THAT  is  there  so  fascinating  about  a  "fizzing"  beverage? 
^  *  Why  are  the  soda-fountains  thronged  by  crowds  who 
would  not  touch  their  product  after  the  dissolved  gas  had  passed 
off?  The  reason  is  doubtless  partly  psychical,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  clearly  stated.  A  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London, 
May  26)  makes  an  attempt  at  it,  and  succeeds  in  raising  some  in- 
teresting questions,  at  least.  He  notes,  in  the  first  place,  that 
artificially  aerated  waters  are  a  comparatively  modern  invention. 
They  were  suggested,  no  doubt,  partly  by  natural  sparkling  waters 
and  partly  by  effervescent  fermented  liquors.     He  goes  on  : 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  the  discovery  of  artificially 
aerated  waters,  as  exemplified  in  the  universality  of  soda-water, 
seltzer-water,  and  potash-water,  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  an 
enormous  industry,  and  millions  of  dozens  of  aerated  waters  are 
now  made  annually,  involving  the  employment  of  probably  at 
least  50,000  persons  in  this  country  alone.  This  fact,  coupled  with 
the  numerous  devices  which  enable  the  consumer  to  prepare  his 
own  soda-water  at  home,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  intro- 
duction of  aerated  waters  filled  a  place  in  the  requirements  of 
modern  life,  and  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  frequent 
drinking  of  waters  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic-acid  gas 
gas  has  any  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  health.  It  is  an  in- 
an  interesting  feature  of  the  case  that  total  abstainers  formed  at 
one  time  the  chief  patrons  of  aerated  beverages.  The  pleasant, 
sharp  taste  of  soda-water,  lemonade,  and  so  forth  formed  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  usual  drinks  of  the  teetotaler.  The 
lemon-squash  made  with  soda-water  was  a  much  more  interesting 
beverage  than  still  lemonade,  and  so  'the  minerals  '  made  a  very 
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acceptable  addition  to  the  beverages  of  a  class  of  persons  whose 
views  we  all  respect." 

But  the  writer  goes  further.  He  asserts  that  there  are  scores 
and  scores  of  persons  who  would  never  have  cultivated  the  taste 
for  whisky  unless  they  had  had  the  opportunity  of  mixing  it  with 
soda-water  and  converting  it  into  an  effervescing  beverage.     He 

says : 

"  Soda-water  has  increased  the  sale  of  whisky  enormously.  The 
man  who  drinks  whisky  for  the  sake  of  its  flavor  rarely  mixes  it 
with  aerated  water.  A  bubbling  liquid,  endowed,  moreover,  with 
stimulating  properties,  proves  to  be  a  singularly  attractive  bever- 
age and  harder  to  resist  than  the  non-sparkling  fluid.  What  is 
this  charm  of  effervescence?  Champagne  would  be  miserable 
stuff  without  it,  and  beer  that  is  not  brisk  is  not  only  unattractive 
but  unwholesome.  Probably  there  are  two  reasons  for  it;  first  of 
all,  carbonic-acid  gas  gives  piquancy  to  a  beverage,  a  briskness  to 
it  and  an  acid  taste;  moreover,  effervescence  implies  freshness, 
and  the  eye  is  pleased  with  the  continuous  succession  of  tiny  bub- 
bles upward  through  the  liquid.  Secondly,  there  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  effervescent  properties  of  a  liquid  promote  di- 
gestion in  two  ways,  firstly  by  the  carbonic  acid  acting  as  a  stim- 
ulant to  the  movements  of  the  stomach  and,  secondly,  by  assisting 
in  the  disintegration  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  Certainly 
the  alcohol  in  an  effervescing  liquid  is  more  rapidly  diffusible 
than  in  a  still  liquid.  Champagne  exhilarates  more  quickly  than 
is  the  case  with  still  wine.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  undesir- 
able to  distend  the  stomach  with  so  much  gas — seeing  that  disten- 
tion may  lead  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  heart's  action.  It  has 
also  been  stated  that  carbonic-acid  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  from 
the  stomach  and  that  it  may  thus  induce  a  condition  of  cyanosis, 
in  which  an  excess  of  this  gas  is  invariably  found  in  the  blood. 
In  certain  cases  therefore  the  use  of  aerated  water  should  be 
avoided.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  moder- 
ate indulgence  in  pure  aerated  water  is  not  only  without  prejudice 
to  the  health,  but  serves  as  an  aid  to  digestion  when  such  help  is 
needed.  The  frequent  consumption  of  immoderate  quantities  of 
aerated  water  may  safely  be  condemned,  as  such  a  practise  un- 
doubtedly has  possibilities  for  evil." 

/  , 

V  »       

EXCHANGE  OF   PROFESSORS  AND    INTER- 
NATIONAL  LANGUAGE. 

IT  is  suggested  by  a  writer  in  the  Revue  Scienlifique  (Paris) 
that  exchange  of  professors  between  universities  in  different 
countries  will  never  be  a  success  until  the  adoption  of  an  interna- 
tional language.     He  says: 

"  The  extension  of  international  relations  in  science  is  more  and 
more  apparent.  Besides  temporary  meetings  of  various  con- 
gresses, etc.,  we  are  seeking  to  establish  more  permanent  relation- 
ships. One  of  the  new  aspects  of  this  effort  is  furnished  by  ex- 
changes of  professors  between  universities. 

'•  For  some  time  lecturers  have  been  sent  from  one  country  to 
another;  .  .  .  Metchnikoff  is  delivering  the  Harben  lectures  at 
the  Institute  of  Public  Hygiene  in  England,  and  Moissan  has  been 
asked  to  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

"  But  now  we  have  professors  expatriating  themselves  for  a 
whole  academic  year,  giving  continuous  courses  at  a  foreign  uni- 
versity, while  their  own  chairs  are  filled  temporarily  by  foreigners. 
Such  exchanges  have  been  begun  by  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  England  has  not  been  slow  to  imitate  their  example, 
and  in  France  we  have  been  tempted  to  follow  in  the  same  path. 

"  But  there  is  an  obstacle  that  bids  us  pause  ;  it  is  the  same  that 
put  a  stop  to  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel— the  confusion 
of  tongues. 

"  When  Frenchmen  are  invited  abroad  they  talk  in  French  and 
generally  they  find  a  sufficient  number  of  auditors  who  can  under- 
stand them.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  often  hesitate  to  invite 
foreign  scientific  lecturers  whom  we  can  not  ask  to  express  them- 
selves in  public  in  a  difficult  language 

"  Let  us  hope  that  future  generations  will  be  more  familiar,  at 
least  with  English  and  German,  and  may  be  able  to  profit  by  the 
words  of  foreign  masters. 

"  But  if  some  of  the  popularizers  of  science,  favorable  to  the 
introduction  of  an  international  language,  should  have  the  courage 


to  learn  Esperanto.  .  .  .  and  to  teach  in  this  tongue,  there  would 
soon  be  a  strong  Esperantist  movement,  and  there  would  soon  be 
established  a  more  and  more  numerous  circle  of  auditors,  drawn 
by  the  fame  of  a  name.     Thus  the  problem  would  be  solved. 

"  But  who  will  begin?  "—Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

OXYGEN    FROM    LIQUID   AIR. 

SHORTLY  after  the  first  successful  attempt  to  liquefy  air  by 
cold  and  pressure  it  was  noted  that  the  evaporation  of  the 
two  component  elements  was  unequal  and  that  this  fact  seemed  to 
promise  a  practical  method   of  separating  the  oxygen  from  the 


CLAUDE'S  APPARATUS    FOR  SPLITTING  AIR   INTO   PURE  OXVGEN    AND 

NITROGEN. 

nitrogen  in  the  mixture.  This  process  is  now  a  commercial  actu- 
ality, and  a  French  inventor,  Mr.  Georges  Claude,  has  devised  ap- 
paratus which  is  producing  pure  oxygen  and  pure  nitrogen  from 
the  atmosphere  without  chemical  action  of  any  kind.  His 
process  and  apparatus  are  described  in  La  Nature  (Paris)  by  J. 
Laffargue,  who  tells  us  that  Claude  has  been  able,  using  naphtha, 
which  does  not  freeze,  to  solve  the  problem  of  lubrication  at 
low  temperatures,  and  thus  has  been  able  to  run  his  liquid-air 
machines  continuously.  Besides  this  improvement,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  trebling  the  output  of  liquid  air  in  his  machines  by  per- 
forming the  last  stages  of  the  liquefying  process,  not  in  the 
compressor,  but  in  an  auxiliary  apparatus  which  he  calls  the  "  lique- 
factor,"  where  it  is  accomplished  by  the  expansion  of  part  of  the 
cold  compressed  air  with  which  the  machine  is  fed.  To  translate 
from  Laffargue's  article  : 

"In  the  evaporation  of  liquid  air  the  nitrogen  distils  off  more 
at  the  beginning  and  the  oxygen  at  the  end.  But  this  process  is 
not  economical  unless  the  cold  of  the  liquid  air  is  saved.  To  do 
this,  the  evaporation  is  provoked  with  the  aid  of  air  compressed 
to  3  or  4  atmospheres,  already  chilled  by  circulation  through  the 
apparatus.  This  liquefies  and  gives  up  its  latent  heat  to  the  ex- 
terior liquid,  which  vaporizes,  the  quantity  of  liquid  air  obtained 
in  this  way  being  almost  equal  to  that  evaporated. 

"All  the  processes  hitherto  known  necessitate  the  liquefaction 
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of  all  the  air  treated.  15i.it  contrary  to  the  experiments  of  Dcwar, 
Mr.  Claude  has  shown  that,  as  with  all  gaseous  mixtures,  the 
behavior  of  the  air  on  condensation  is  the  inverse  of  that  on  vapor- 
ization, and  that  if  we  liquefy  it  progressively  the  first  parts  ot  the 
liquid  are  rich  in  oxygen.  Claude  has  applied  this  to  his  process; 
.  .  .  the  cold  air  under  pressure,  ascending  into  a  coil  immersed 
in  the  liquid  to  be  evaporated,  partially  liquefies,  and  the  liquid 
part  flows  back.  .  .  .  THe  air  'thus  yieldsa  liquid  that  contains  the 
whole  of  the  oxygen  and  is  composed  of  48  per  cent,  of  this  ele- 
ment, while  a  gaseous  residue  of  pure  nitrogen  escapes." 

This  process  of  fractional  vaporization  yields  air  with  an  excess 
of  oxygen  ;  pure  oxygen  is  obtained  by  using  various  processes  of 
rectification,  of  which  one  of  the  best  is  that  invented  by  Levy. 
In  its  earliest  form  this  involved  the  waste  of  about  7  per  cent,  of 
the  oxygen,  but  Claude  has  now  succeeded  in  saving  this.  Two 
of  his  machines,  recently  installed,  are  turning  out  1,700  cubic 
meters  of  pure  oxygen  daily,  and  the  other  1,000.  The  accom- 
panying picture  shows  the  apparatus. — Translation  made  for T 'he 
Literary  Digest. 


accompanying  illustration.     One  train  of  thirteen  cars  was  coin 
pletely  turned  over  while  running.     Strangely  enough,  the  exten- 
sive wooden  sheds  at  San  Francisco  were  saved,  together  with  the 
shops  and  engine  equipment,  while  everything  in  the  vicinity  per- 
ished by  fire." 

It  is  stated  by  one  correspondent  that  Santa  Rosa  has  sulfered 
more  than  San  Francisco  in  proportion  to  its  size.  A  narrow- 
gage  tunnel  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  caved  in,  and  the  moun- 
tains near  the  place  were  violently  shaken.  At  Eureka  the  sharp 
oscillations  shook  down  many  trees, 
some  of  which  fell  across  the  railroad 
tracks  and  impeded  traffic. 


SOME     EARTHQUAKE    EXPERIENCES    ON    THE 

RAIL. 

NUMEROUS  anecdotes  of  the  experiences  of  California  rail- 
road men  during  the  recent  earthquake  have  been  sent  by 
special  correspondents  to  Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering 
(New  York,  June).  This  paper  informs  us  that  the  railway  em- 
ployees were  "  the  real  heroes  of  the  hour,"  rendering  even  greater 
service  than  the  military.  We  quote  some  of  the  more  curious 
accounts.     Says  the  writer  : 

"At  Sausalito,  Mr.  C.  C.  Stevens,  of  the  North  Shore  Railroad, 
describes  the  first  intimation  of  the  earthquake  as  a  dull,  rumbling 
sound,  followed  by  a  very  perceptible  rising  of  the  earth  and  a 
settling  again,  followed  by  a  swaying  backward  and  forward,  as  if 
the  earth  was  rocking  on  some  vast,  elemental,  soft  substance  be- 
neath. The  motion  finished  with  a  corkscrew  oscillation  that  was 
really  more  destructive  to  buildings  than  the  undulating  motion. 
During  this  terrifying  period  the  locomotives  standing  in  the  yard 
rolled  back  and  forward,  and  the  night  hostlers  and  the  entire 
roundhouse  crew  never  lost  their  wits  for  a  moment,  but  ran  hither 
and  thither  with  wooden  wedges,  blocking  the  engines.  The  shop 
and  buildings  were  badly  cracked,  but  did  not  fall.  The  ground 
fell  away  in  many  places  as  much  as  fifteen  feet,  and  the  cork- 
screw movement  conveyed  its  peculiarity  to 
many  of  the  rails,  some  nearly  describing  the 
letter's.'" 

Mr.  E.  S.  Shick,  of  Newark,  Cal.,  gives  an 
account  of  the  narrow  escape  of  a  Southern 
Pacific  freight  train.  A  double-header  train 
had  just  stopped  to  take  water  when  the  rum- 
bling commenced.  The  engineers  agreed  that 
they  had  better  move  away  from  the  water-tank. 
When  the  corkscrew  movement  began,  the  tank 
came  down  with  a  crash.  J.  J.  Foley,  of  Oak- 
land, states  that  the  shock  was  as  good  as  an 
alarm  clock.     He  says: 

"Every  railroad  man  responded  without  any 
further  notice,  and  promptly  aided  in  taking 
thousands  of  people  to  safety.  Many  of  the 
water-tanks  were  thrown  clown,  but  the  heads 
of  the  departments  managed  to  keep  the  road 
ru.ming.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  service 
of  the  road  in  conveying  the  immense  crowds 
everywhere  free,  and  bringing  back  tons  of  pro- 
visions to  feed  the  hungry  thousands  that  re- 
mained. The  railroad  men,  Mr.  Foley  states, 
were  the  only  people  who  kept  cool  during  the 
terrible  period  following  the  shock. 

"  Mr.  E.  A.  Kelsey,  of  Santa  Cruz,  states  that  the  Coast  Line 
division  was  badly  damaged  for  nearly  200  miles  south  of  San 
Francisco,  much  of  the  roadbed  being  sunk  from  one  to  twelve 
feet,  many  box-cars  on  sidings  being  turned  over,  a  photograph  of 
one  of  which  Mr.  Kelsey  secured,  and  which  we  reproduce  in  the 


A  NEW  SOUND-ANALYZER. 

A  NEW  and  very  simple  device  for 
■**■  indicating  to  the  eye  the  elements 
of  a  compound  sound  has  been  invented 
by  Prof.  A.  Fiorentino,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Parma,  Italy.  This  apparatus 
is  described  by  the  author  in  //  Aruovo 
Cimenlo,  and  our  translation  is  from  a 
notice  of  this  description  in  Cosmos 
(Paris).  Professor  Fiorentino  intends 
it  especially  for  use  in  the  demonstration 
of  acoustical  laws  in  schools  and  classes, 
for  which  purpose  it  serves  as  well  as 
the  elaborate  and  expensive  set  of 
spherical  resonators  invented  by  Helm- 
holtz  and  first  used  by  him  in  his  fa- 
mous experiments  on  musical  sounds. 
Says  the  writer  of  the  note  in  Cosmos  : 


FIORENTINO  S   SOUND- 
ANALYZER. 


"  The    new  apparatus  includes  a  se- 
ries of  small  special  resonators,  each  one 

made  of  a  thread  of  glass  of  appropriate  length,  or,  better,  of  a 
capillary  tube  with  very  thin  walls  and  with  a  diameter  of  some 
hundredths  of  a  millimeter.  They  are  fastened  at  right  angles, 
with  gum  lac,  to  a  small  hollow  rod  of  glass,  of  extreme  light- 
ness. All  are  in  the  same  plane  and  on  the  same  side  of  the 
rod,  at  intervals  of  3  millimeters  {l/%  inch).     The  supporting  rod, 


ENGINE  AND   THREE  CARS   THROWN   OFF  THE   TRACK    BY   THE  EARTHQUAKE. 


which  is  enlarged  at  its  base,  stands  on  a  thin  membrane  of  elastic 
rubber,  slightly  stretched  over  the  aperture  of  a  pasteboard  tube 
3  or  4  centimeters  [an  inch  or  so]  in  diameter. 

"The  other  end  of  the  rod  is  supported  by  a  fine  silk  thread  kept 
taut  bv  means  of  two  steel  wires  fixed  in  the  tube  below.     The 
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various  resonators  may  be  tuned,  for  example,  with  the  consecu- 
tive  notes  of  a  piano  or  organ  or  of  any  other  instrument  with  a 
tempered  scale,  starting  from  lower  do ;  exact  accord  may  be  ob- 
tained by  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  threads  or  displacing  their 
points  of  attachment. 

"To  show  the  harmonies  experimentally,  the  fundamental  tone 
— that  of  the  lowest  filament— is  sounded  before  the  opening  of 
the  tube  ;  soon,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  we  see  the  13th,  20th, 
and  25th  resonators  set  in  motion,  corresponding  to  the  three  first 
harmonies. 

"  On  top  of  the  supporting  rod  is  a  little  piece  of  hollow  glass 
fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  filaments.  This  is  of  use 
when  we  desire  to  communicate  directly  to  the  analyzer  the  vibra- 
tory movements  of  a  solid  body  such  as  a  string  or  a  tuning-fork  ; 
the  vibrating  body  is  lightly  pressed  against  this  transverse  piece. 

"In  lectures,  of  course,  the  apparatus  is  shown  to  the  whole 
audience  at  once  by  projecting  its  image  on  a  screen.  Fiorentino 
suggests  the  following  original  device :  The  screen  bears  a  picture 
of  a  piano  keyboard,  and  the  size  of  the  projection  is  so  regulated 
that  the  images  of  the  resonators  fall  on  the  pictured  keys.  If 
now  some  one  plays  a  tune  in  which  the  tonic  is  one  of  the  notes 
of  the  resonant  apparatus,  the  spectators  will  see  the  filaments 
vibrate  successively  and  the  vibration  pass  rapidly  from  one  to 
another;  the  singing  voice  will  write  the  melody  for  itself  on  the 
screen,  and  the  spectators,  even  those  least  instructed  in  music, 
will  be  able  to  hum  the  piece."  —  Translation  made  for  Thy.  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


WHAT   IS    THE    USE   OF    COLLEGE   ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS? 

THE  candidate  for  entrance  to  college  has  doubtless  often 
asked  himself  this  question.  He  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  authorities  in  pedagogy  are  also  investigating  the  subject.  In 
Science  (New  York,  June  1)  Prof.  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  reports  a  statistical 
study  that  inspires  him  with  considerable  doubt  regarding  the 
utility  of  the  entrance  test.  It  is  intended,  of  course,  to  provide 
that  no  one  shall  take  the  college  course  who  is  not  intellectually 
fitted  for  it.  But  Professor  Thorndike  finds  that  those  who  do 
well  at  entrance  are  not  always  or  even  usually  those  who  stand 
well  during  the  course.     He  says  : 

"  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  present  arrangements 
for  admission  to  college  through  entrance  examinations  recognizes 
the  need  for  accurate  information  concerning  the  exact  function 
served  by  them.  The  expenditure  of  energy  by  students  and 
teachers  in  the  course  of  specific  preparation  for  these  examina- 
tions, by  students  and  their  parents  in  worry  before  and  after,  by 
college  admission  boards  in  preparing,  giving,  scoring,  and  record- 
ing such  examinations,  is  obvious.  The  opinions  of  supposedly 
equally  competent  observers  range  from  certainty  that  such  exam- 
inations have  no  correspondence  with  intellectual  merit  to  equal 
certainty  that  they  are  a  reliable  measure  of  fitness  for  college  and 
a  chief  safeguard  of  the  standards  of  collegiate  work.  The  prac- 
tises of  the  fifty  most  efficient  colleges  in  the  country  vary  from  a 
practically  absolute  requirement  of  such  examinations  as  the  con- 
dition of  entrance  to  the  freshman  year  to  an  exemption  of  almost 
every  candidate  from  any  such  examination." 

As  to  the  general  relation  between  standing  in  entrance  exam- 
inations and  standing  in  college  work,  Professor  Thorndike  finds 
from  his  investigation  that  it  is  "only  moderate,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  work  of  freshman  year,  and  dwindles  steadily."  To  qupte 
again  : 

"  If,  knowing  that  fifty  individuals  ranked  in  the  order  Jones, 
Smith,  Brown,  etc.,  in  their  entrance  marks,  one  were  to  wager 
that  in  the  college  work  of,  say,  junior  year,  they  would  rank 
Jones,  Smith,  Brown,  etc.,  as  before,  he  would  lose  his  bet  in 
forty-seven  cases  out  of  the  fifty. 

"  The  record  of  eleven  or  more  entrance  examinations  gives  a 
less  accurate  prophecy  of  what  a  student  will  do  in  the  latter  half 
of  his  college  course  than  does  the  college  record  of  his  brother ! 
The  correlation  between  brothers  in  intellectual  ability  is  approxi- 
mately .40,  but  that  between  standing  in  entrance  examinations 


and  standing  in  college  is  only  .47  for  junior  year  and  .25  for  senior 
year. 

"  The  lack  of  perfect  correlation  between  standing  in  entrance 
examinations  and  standing  in,  say,  junior  year  of  college  is  pre- 
sumably due  to  several  causes.  First,  the  relative  standing  of  a 
boy  among  his  fellows  in  any  mental  capacity  or  combination  of 
capacities  varies  from  year  to  year.  That  is,  the  correlation  be- 
tween John's  condition  in  1900  and  John's  condition  in  1903  is  not 
perfect.  In  the  second  place,  the  standing  in  entrance  does  not 
even  ostensibly  measure  the  same  capacities  as  does  his  standing 
in  junior  year.  This  accounts  for  part  of  the  lack  of  correlation 
because  there  is  a  general  departure  from  perfect  correlation 
among  different  capacities  in  the  same  individual,  for  instance  be- 
tween mathematics  and  the  rhetorical  gifts.  In  the  third  place, 
the  entrance  record  is  not  a  perfect  measure  of  the  capacities  it 
ostensibly  measures.  Hence  the  relation  of  the  two  facts,  en- 
trance mark  and  college  mark,  is  not  so  close  as  the  relation  be- 
tween entrance  ability  and  college  ability  would  be." 

He  says  further: 

"  The  whole  matter  of  the  means  of  selecting  students  for  con- 
tinued education  is  in  great  need  of  scientific  study.  Pupils  are 
eliminated  from  special  forms  of  education  and  from  formal  edu- 
cation of  any  sort  at  all  ages  and  by  all  sorts  of  arbitrary  selective 
agencies,  some  permitted  and  others  deliberately  created  by  our 
educational  system.  The  traditional  college  entrance  examination 
is  but  one  of  a  hundred  agencies  that  decide  which  individuals 
shall  progress  to  a  given  kind  of  educational  opportunity. 

"  In  an  ideal  system  these  agencies  would  secure  to  each  indi- 
vidual continued  education  to  such  extent  and  in  such  directions 
as  would  be  for  the  greatest  welfare  of  the  most  deserving.  Un- 
der present  conditions  they  are  at  times  administered  to  suit  the 
personal  convenience  of  school  principals,  college  faculties,  and 
the  like,  and  are  almost  always  administered  without  the  guidance 
of  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  the  duty  of  scientific  men  to  apply 
the  same  methods  of  thought  to  this  question  of  social  policy  that 
they  would  demand  in  their  special  science." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"The  English  press,"  says  Shipping  Illustrated  (New  York,  March3i),  "  have 
been  commenting  upon  alleged  improvement  of  the  Cambridge  crew  through  a 
diet  consisting  largely  of  eggs.  This  would  not  do  for  every  one.  In  notable 
contrast  is  the  efficiency  of  the  New  Zealand  football  team,  every  man  an  athlete, 

but  who  exercised    no  training  nor  any   special    diet The  marvelous 

soundness  of  constitution  acquired  by  those  who  have  been  obliged  to  under- 
go hardship  and  privation  in  the  open  seems  to  be  a  matter  generally  overlooked 
by  the  average  theoretical  physical  culturist." 

According  to  a  writer  in  Engineering  (London,  April  20),  every  rifle  made  at 
the  British-government  works  is  tested  before  it  goes  into  service,  as  regards 
its  accuracy.  "  Each  must  put  five  consecutive  shots  within  a  rectangle  of  I 
inch  by  ii  inches, at  a  distance  of  100  feet.  Occasionally, however,  it  happens- 
that  for  some  unknown  reason  there  is  a  'wide'  shot,  the  bullet  striking  i  inch 
out,  tho  it  is  certain  that  the  variations  in  the  powder  were  quite  insufficient  to- 
account  for  so  large  an  error."  Another  curious  point  is  that  the  accuracy 
and  regularity  of  a  rifle  at  ioo  feet  are  in  no  way  proportional  to  its  accuracy  at 
600  or  1,000  yards. 

Certain  deficiencies  in  railroad  practise  which  can  be  readily  eliminated  with 
great  saving  to  the  operating  companies  are  pointed  out  by  Dr.  M.  H.  Thomas,, 
of  Huntington,  Ind.,  State  surgeon  of  the  National  First  Aid  Association,  in  a 
pamphlet  sent  out  to  steam  and  interurban  railway  managers  of  the  State.  He 
would  instruct  trainmen,  motormen,  and  shopmen  in  "first-aid  methods"  and 
"accident  law  points,"  that  they  might  be  able  to  testify  in  a  competent  manner. 
He  also  urges,  as  reported  in  The  Western  Electrician,  "the  employment  of  a 
skilled  surgeon  to  work  with  the  legal  department  of  the  railroad.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Thomas  thinks  that  the  proper  instruction  to  the  trainmen  in  first  aid 
to  the  injured  and  on  points  of  accident  law  .  .  .  would  result  in  a  net 
saving  to  a  railroad  company  of  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount  now  spent 
annually  in  payment  for  personal  injuries  and  death  claims." 

The  story  of  how  sheep  are  killed  by  the  kea,  or  wild  parrot  of  New  Zealand 
has  become  a  classic.  According  to  this  tale,  the  bird  alights  on  the  poor 
animal's  back  and  tears  out  the  kidneys  with  its  sharp  beak,  this  being  the  only 
part  that  the  parrot  relishes.  The  sheep  is  then  left  to  die.  "We  have  always 
felt,"  says  Knowledge  (London),  "that  if  there  were  any  truth  at  all  in  the  stories- 
of  the  depredations  caused  by  the  kea  parrot  on  New  Zealand  sheep-farms, 
they  must  be  greatly  exaggerated.  In  The  Field  'R.  L.'  gives  a  brief  account 
of  the  results  of  a  conference  of  representative  men  held  recently  in  Wellington. 
It  would  seem  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  show  that  these  stories  are  with- 
out foundation  in  fact.  All  the  members  of  this  conference  were  men  well 
acquainted  with  this  bird  in  its  native  haunts,  but  not  one  of  them,  either  as 
the  result  of  his  own  experience  or  from  the  testimony  of  others,  was  able  to  ad- 
duce a  single  item  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  alleged  sheep-worrying  charge." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


A   MONUMENT  TO   CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE. 

BY  the  dedication  in  Boston  of  a  #2,000,000  Christian -Science 
Cathedral  the  spot-light  of  public  interest  is  again  turned 
upon  that  remarkable  and  rapidly  growing  sect  whose  high  priestess 
is  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy.  In  the  same  city  twenty-seven 
years  ago  Mrs.  Eddy  organized  the  First  Christian-Science  Church 
with  twenty-six  members.  Now,  according  to  a  despatch  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  the  First  Church  has  a  membership  of  more 
than  40,000,  while  reports  from  614  of  the  682  branch  churches 
bring  the  total  membership  up  to  about  82,000.  From  the  same 
source  we  learn  that  the  new  cathedral  will  seat  5,000  persons — 
which  is  double  the  seating  capacity  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
New  York.  The  Boston  Transcript  thanks  the  Christian-Scien- 
tists for  "  one  of  the  finest  architectural  achievements  in  this  or 
any  other  city,"  and  sug- 
gests that  other  denom- 
inations might  profit  by 
their  example  of  paying 
for  their  church  before 
dedicating  it.  In  a  like 
spirit  of  friendliness  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  asserts 
that  "  the  stoutest  ene- 
mies of  Christian  Science 
will  confess  at  least  an 
esthetic  debt"  to  that 
cult,  since  it  has  erected 
one  of  the  largest  and 
seemliest  churches  in 
America  to  symbolize 
"  that  faith  which  is  so 
much  a  faith  that  all 
facts  inhospitable  to  it  are 
deemed  by  its  profes- 
sors not  to  exist  at  all." 
By  way  of  description  it 
adds : 


Copyrighted   by   Elmer  Chickerine,   Boston. 

BOSTON'S   NEW  CHRISTIAN-SCIENCE   CATHEDRAL, 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  expensive  churches  in  America,  raised  by  a  sect  which  has  been  in 
existence  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.    The  dedication  took  place  on  June  10. 


"  The  cathedral  is  of 
light  stone,  with  a  dome 
over  220 feet  high,  a  chime 
of  bells,  and  one  of  the 
largest  organs  in  the 
world.  The  architect  has  joined  lightness  and  grace  to  solidity, 
and  the  edifice  needs  only  an  open  space  about  it,  such  as  one 
finds  in  the  English  cathedrals,  to  achieve  its  extreme  of  beauty. 
A  sect  that  leaves  such  a  monument  has  not  lived  in  vain." 

The  Evening  Post,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  the  building  "  more 
expensive  than  beautiful." 

At  a  business  meeting  which  followed  the  dedication,  Judge 
Septimus  J.  Hanna  read  a  message  he  had  prepared  for  "  the  pas- 
tor emeritus,  Mrs.  Eddy."  The  following  passages  may  interest 
our  readers : 

"  The  great  temple  is  finished.  That  which  you  have  long  pro- 
phetically seen  has  been  accomplished.  The  magnificent  edifice 
stands  a  fitting  monument  of  your  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the 
divine  principle  revealed  to  you  in  that  momentous  hour  when 
purblind  mortal  sense  declared  you  to  be  in  extremis.  You  fol- 
lowed unswervingly  the  guidance  of  Him  who  went  before  you  by 
day  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  to  lead  you  the  way,  and  by  night  in  a 
pillar  of  fire  to  give  you  light,  and  the  results  of  such  following 
have  been  marvelous  beyond  human  ken 

"  The  great  temple  is  finished.  Its  massive  pile  of  New  Hamp- 
shire granite  and  Bedford  stone,  rising  to  a  height  of  221  feet, 
loftier  than  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  stands  a  material  type  of 
truth's  permanence. 


"  In  solid  foundations,  in  symmetrical  arches,  in  generous  hall- 
ways, in  commodious  foyer  and  broad  stairways,  in  exquisite  and 
expansive  auditorium,  and  in  towering,  overshadowing  dome,  the 
great  structure  stands  eloquently  beckoning  us  onward  toward  a 
higher  and  more  spiritual  plane  of  living,  for  we  know  that  with- 
out the  spiritual  significance  it  were  but  a  passing  dream.  To 
preach  the  Gospel  and  heal  the  sick  on  the  Christ  basis  is  the  es- 
sential requirement  of  a  reinstated  Christianity.  Only  as  we 
pledge  ourselves  anew  to  this  demand,  and  then  fulfil  the  pledge  in 
righteous  living,  are  we  faithful,  obedient,  deserving  disciples." 

The  New  York  Times,  which  is  known  for  its  active  hostility 
toward  Christian  Science,  thinks  that  "every  reasonable  and  well- 
informed  American  "  must  have  been  pained  by  reading  of  the 
dedication  of  such  a  church,  erected  at  such  a  cost.  1 1  goes  on  to 
say : 

"Of  the  thronging  thousands  who  celebrated  the  triumph  of  im- 
posture in  Boston,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  some  ought 
to  have   been  in  jail,  some   in  lunatic  asylums,  and  the  rest  in 

some  school  where  they 
might  be  taught  to  think 
straighter  than  they  have 
yet  been  educated  to  do. 
"The  irony  of  fate  up- 
set an  automobile  load  of 
these  dupes  in  Boston  it- 
self on  the  day  of  the 
'dedication.'  Some  suf- 
fered fractures  and  some 
contusions,  manifest  le- 
sions with  which  'hyp- 
notic suggestion1  could  do 
nothing,  but  which  re- 
quired surgical  treatment. 
But  the  strength  of  their 
delusion  was  proved  by 
the  fact  that  they  all,  with 
one  accord,  insisted  that 
there  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  them  that 
singing  'Mrs.  Eddy's 
newest  hymn,'  'Shep- 
herd, Show  Me  How  to 
Go,'  would  not  cure. 
One  exception  there  was. 
An  unfortunate  Christian- 
Scientist  was  convinced, 
by  the  protrusion  of  the 
bone  of  his  leg  from  the 
flesh,  that  he  had  better 
go  to  the  hospital  instead 
of  relying  upon  his  faith  to  make  him  whole.  In  consequence  of 
his  tardy  conviction  that  in  this  particular  case  a  surgeon  could 
better  than  a 'shepherd'  show  him  'how  to  go, 'he  is  doubtless 
groaned  over  as  a  backslider  in  Eddyite  circles.  But  he  will 
doubtless,  in  a  merely  physical  sense,  walk  straighter  hereafter  for 
having  his  leg  looked  after  by  a  surgeon  than  if  he  had  merely 
submitted  his  protruding  bone  to  'Christian  Science.'  " 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  previously  quoted,  perceives  in  the  vigor- 
ous state  and  bewildering  growth  of  this  new  sect  "a  promise  of 
rivalry  with  Rome."  The  Evening  Post,  on  the  contrary,  is  "  in- 
clined to  believe  that  Christian  Science  has  reached  its  culmina- 
tion "  ;  that  it  may  even  "disappear  in  the  New  Thought,"  a  cult 
whose  central  tenet  The  Post  sums  up  in  the  assertion,  "The 
world  is  lovely,  and  I  am  lovely  too."     To  quote  further: 

"  The  number  of  converts  may  increase,  and  Peter's  pence  may 
for  a  while  flow  in  a  faster  current,  but  there  are  signs  that  already 
the  real  power  and  influence  of  the  church  are  diminishing.  We 
suspect  that  the  orthodox  ministers  are  less  bitter  against  this 
'superstition  '  because  they  are  beginning  to  fear  it  less,  and  it  has 
almost  ceased  to  suffer  the  fructifying  martyrdom  of  the  humorous 
press.  Who  cracks  a  joke  on  Christian  Science?  And  the  crack- 
ing of  jokes  to-day  is  our  degenerate  substitute  for  that  crackling 
of  fagots  which  lighted  up  the  Reformation.     More  serious  still  is 
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the  dissipation  of  energy  that  has  come  through  the '  New  Thought ' 
sects  and  societies  which  are  sprouting  out  all  over  the  country, 
each  with  its  press  organ  and  each  with  its  little  prophet  to  whom 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Eddy  is  anathema." 

The  American  Friend  (Society  of  Friends,  Philadelphia)  thinks 
that  there  are  two  characteristics  of  Christian  Science  which  other 
denominations  might  profitably  imitate.  These  are  (r)  "its  atti- 
tude of  joy  "  and  (2)  "  its  message  of  health."  On  these  points  the 
Quaker  organ  remarks : 

"(1)  There  is  no  question  that  the  'Christian-Scientists'  have 
learned  the  secret  of  being  joyous,  full  of  hope  and  sunshine. 
They  have  arrived  at  it  by  very  bad  logic,  by  denying  the  reality 
of  evil  and  pain — but  the  noteworthy  point  is,  that  they  have  ar- 
rived. They  do  not  talk  about  troubles  and  difficulties,  they  do 
not  dwell  in  a  state  of  dumps;  they  experience  a  calm  joy  which 
permeates  their  lives,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  the  movement  is 
so  contagious 

"  (2)  Christ  plainly  had  a  message  of  health.  It  was  a  part  of 
his  mission  to  deliver  men  from  disease.  We  have  been  learning 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  as  in  no  other  age,  that  the 
state  of  mind,  the  attitude  of  faith,  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
condition  of  the  body.  Suggestion,  either  of  health  or  disease, 
works  wonders  upon  the  body.  'Christian  Science'  has  seized 
upon  this  fact  and  has  carried  it  to  an  unwarrantable  extreme. 
But  the  fact  is,  hosts  of  persons  have  been  made  whole  and  sound 
by  its  methods.  ...  It  is  not  true  that  there  is  no  disease,  it  is 
not  true  that  ar.y  and  every  sickness  can  be  banished  by  mental 
attitude;  but  it  is  true  that,  within  certain  limits,  our  health  is  a 
matter  of  faith  and  expectation." 


AN    ITALIAN   DEFENSE  OF  THE    "INDEX." 

THE  condemnation  of  Fogazzaro's  "  II  Santo  "  by  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Index  at  Rome  has  created  much  feeling  in 
Italy  and  elsewhere,  as  is  seen  from  the  comments  of  the  journal- 
istic and  critical  press.  Some  Italian  papers  are  particularly  in- 
dignant at  the  meek  way  in  which  the  illustrious  Italian  author 
has  submitted  to  the  decree.  He  is  classed  by  such  journals  as  a 
madman  and  a  born  degenerate,  says  Solone  Monti,  in  the  Rasse- 
gna  Nazionale  (Firenze),  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  serious  of 
Italian  reviews.  The  writer  proceeds  to  say  that  the  Index  Ex  - 
purgaiorius  Librorum  Prohibitorum  is  really  a  necessity  of  the 
times.  It  is  an  instrument  of  religious  discipline  which  the  church 
has  need  of.  It  is  not  secretly  inquisitorial,  and  treats  books  and 
their  authors  with  ample  consideration  and  complete  fairness.  It 
is  absurd,  he  adds,  to  demand  its  abolition  as  an  obsolete  and  in- 
effective institution.     He  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"It  is  said,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index  has  no  raison  d^etre ;  it  is  shouted  at  as  a  back  number  and 
an  institution  in  its  dotage;  it  is  hooted  down  asamoldering  skel- 
eton, an  organism  whose  veins  are  bloodless,  whose  brain  is  dried 
up.  It  must  be  put  into  its  coffin  and  buried  with  the  temporal 
power  in  the  tomb  of  things  obsolete.  Nothing  can  be  falser  than 
such  ideas  as  these." 

He  proceeds  to  give  reasons  why  the  "  Index"  should  be  and 
must  be  preserved  for  the  good  of  Italy  and  the  world,  and  he 
declares : 

"The  Index  is  necessary  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  as  a 
means  of  discipline.  Every  temporal  and  secular  government 
finds  it  necessary  to  publish  a  certain  number  of  enactments  in 
order  to  let  the  citizens  know  what  they  ought  and  what  they 
ought  not  to  do.  The  church,  which  represents  moral  and  spiri- 
tual authority,  has  the  right  to  safeguard  the  souls  of  her  subjects 
from  everything  that  might  lead,  send,  or  seduce  them  into  error. 
The  principle  of  this  is  incontestable,  and  its  application  is  not  to 
be  challenged." 

He  admits  that  the  Index  does  not  always  fulfil  its  functions  in 
the  right  way  nowadays,  but  this  is  a  different  thing  from  demand- 
ing its  abolition.     As  this  writer  puts  it : 

"  If  this  institution  does  not  act  with  all  the  thoroughness  which 


it  could  and  should  display,  and  with  all  the  efficacy  which  it  might 
attain,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  should  therefore  be 
swept  away.  I  will  even  go  further.  Conceding  all  that  I  have 
said  above,  I  find  that  the  charges  made  against  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index  are  groundless  and  absurd." 

He  proceeds  to  state  what  these  charges  are,  and  declares  that 
they  relate  not  to  the  essence,  but  merely  to  the  accidents  of  the 
Index  as  a  judicial  institution.  The  following  is  his  account  of 
these  charges : 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  indictment  brought  against  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Index  relates  merely  to  its  method  of  procedure.  We 
are  told  that  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  is  a  secret  tribunal; 
that  it  judges  and  condemns  without  specifying  the  crime  on  which 
it  passes  sentence.  It  is  further  alleged  that  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index  makes  no  distinction  between  the  works  of  Catholic 
and  anti-Catholic  writers,  and  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index  is  unjust,  because  it  does  not  give 
the  accused  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself ;  it  brings  con- 
fusion into  the  minds  of  men  because  it  does  not  cite  incriminated 
passages,  but  involves  a  whole  work  in  its  condemnation ;  it  is 
ruinous  in  operation,  because  by  condemning  a  Catholic  writer  for 
a  single  phrase,  which  might  have  been  eliminated  had  the  author 
been  warned  in  time,  it  irritates  and  alienates  men's  minds  from 
the  church." 

In  confutation  of  these  charges  Mr.  Monti  refers  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Index,  as  last  revised  by  the  pious  and  learned  Bene- 
dict XIV.  in  1753.  He  takes  opportunity  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
wisdom  and  profound  resources  of  the  church  in  the  following 
terms : 

"  This  Church  of  Rome  is  a  vast  mine  in  whose  depths  are  piled 
up  blocks  of  precious  metal.  From  time  to  time  a  torrent  of  mud 
breaks  into  it  and  forms  a  pool  which  engulfs  these  treasures. 
There  are  moments  when  faith  wavers,  when  men's  minds  are 
tortured  with  doubt,  when  discipline  is  relaxed.  The  mine  creeps 
into  every  passage,  pollutes  and  swells  its  tide,  and  smears  all 
with  its  slime.  But  danger  makes  the  miners  active.  Their 
former  toil  has  worn  them  out,  but  the  imminence  of  ruin  rouses 
them,  strengthens,  heartens,  and  impassions  them.  The  work  of 
generations  is  needed  before  the  blocks  are  raised  on  the  sweating 
shoulders  of  the  miners  and  set  above  the  dark  pool,  set  in  the 
light  of  the  sun,  where  they  shall  sparkle  more  brightly  and  blaze 
with  greater  splendor  than  before." 

He  proceeds  to  show  from  the  Constitution  of  Benedict  XIV. 
that  altho  the  tribunal  of  the  Index  is  a  secret  one,  yet  its  secre- 
tary is  always  empowered  to  communicate  to  an  author  or  his  at- 
torney its  animadversions  on  that  work  of  his  which  is  under  con- 
sideration, and  these  animadversions  may  be  published  by  the 
author.  He  also  shows  that  while  Benedict  approved  of  the 
Tridentine  order  that  sentence  should  be  passed  without  giving 
the  author  a  hearing,  he  added  that  a  Catholic  author  might  be 
heard  in  his  own  defense  or  as  represented  by  an  advocate.  A 
book  is  not  condemned  as  a  whole,  unless  the  writer  refuses  to 
correct  or  expurgate  where  required.  In  case  he  does  this  a  new 
and  corrected  edition  is  not  included  in  the  condemnation.  When 
the  meaning  of  an  author  is  ambiguous,  says  Pope  Benedict  XIV., 
and  a  passage  may  be  interpreted  either  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense, 
the  good  interpretation  is  always  to  be  preferred. 

The  writer  triumphantly  points  to  these  examples  of  papal  lib- 
erality and  justice,  and  thus  concludes: 

"These  directions  are  written  by  a  pope,  and  should  be  borne 
in  mind  by  certain  scribblers,  of  whom  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
whether  they  are  more  ignorant  or  rascally.  To  the  eyes  of  these 
men  nothing  is  good  excepting  what  they  find  in  themselves. 
They  possess  a  creed  in  which  is  comprised  all  the  justice,  all  the 
goodness,  all  the  piety,  all  the  pity,  all  the  knowledge,  the  phi- 
losophy, the  truth,  to  be  found  on  earth.  They  have  absorbed  the 
oxygen  of  the  universe,  and  outside  of  them  is  nothing  but  nitro- 
gen and  carbonic  acid.  And  so  they  go  circling  from  village  to 
village,  from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  abusing  and  defaming  the  passers- 
by.  They  assault  them,  they  play  and  direct  them  to  find  in  them 
the  malignant  plague-spot,  that  they  may  point  it  out  to  the  world, 
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and  when  the  evil  thing  is  undiscoverable  they  pretend  that  they 
can  discern  it.  Such  is  their  accusations  against  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

ASSAULTS   ON   THE   GRAF-WELLH AUSEN 
THEORY   OF  THE    PENTATEUCH. 

AN  indictment  of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  theory  of  the  Penta- 
teuch is  presented  by  Dr.  Randolph  H.  McKim,  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Washington,  I).  C,  in  a  volume 
called  "The  Problem  of  the  Pentateuch."  The  writer,  in  exam- 
ining this  naturalistic  interpretation  of  the  early  books  of  the 
Bible  which  has  held  a  dominating  place  in  Biblical  scholarship 
"  for  several  decennia,"  now  sees 
signs  of  its  eclipse.  He  is  in 
accord  with  Prof.  James  Rob- 
ertson, of  Glasgow  University, 
whom  he  quotes  as  saying  that 
the  theory  which  regards  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  their  present  form  as 
compilations  of  a  comparatively 
late  date  "  postulates  miracles 
of  a  literary  and  psychological 
kind  which  contradict  sound 
reason  and  experience  as  much 
as  any  of  the  physical  miracles 
of  the  Old  Testament  transcend 
them."  One  of  the  "literary 
miracles"  which  Dr.  McKim 
makes  merry  with  is  the  discov- 
ery of  certain  radical  adherents 
of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  school 
of  twenty-six  or  even  twenty- 
eight  "writers  or  redactors, 
who  had  a  hand  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Hexateuch." 
Such  refinements  of  literary  per- 
ception lead  the  writer  to  avow  : 

"  I  would  as  soon  believe  that 
the  Apollo  Belvidere  and  the 
Venus  of  Milo  were  each  the 
work  of  twenty  or  thirty  sculp- 
tors in  different  epochs  of  an- 
cient history,  and  that  our  mod- 
ern expert  artists  could  mark  off 
the  parts  of  those  masterpieces 
which  were  wrought  by  each,  as 
I  will  believe  that  the  exquisite 
story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
(to  take  but  a  single  example) — 
a  veritable  masterpiece  of  liter- 
ary art— was  the  work  of  a 
score  or  more   of  authors   and 

'redactors,'  and  that  our  clever  professors  of  critical  anatomy  can 
dissect  it,  verse  by  verse  and  clause  by  clause,  and  distribute  the 
fragments  severally  to  their  various  writers  and  compilers." 

The  more  serious  reasons  against  retaining  the  conclusions  of 
the  dominant  school,  aside  from  the  impressive  body  of  modern 
scholars  who  contest  it,  concern  its  failure  when  taken  on  its 
merits.  These  are,  according  to  Dr.  McKim,  its  exclusive  philo- 
logical basis,"  history  and  archeology  being  not  sufficiently  recog- 
nized as  factors  in  the  problem  "  ;  its  doubtful  assumptions;  the 
arbitrary  methods  of  its  author;  the  antagonistic  arguments  fur- 
nished by  both  philology  and  archeology  ;  and  its  lack  of  harmony 
with  the  accepted  history  of  the  periods  at  which  the  books  are 
alleged  to  have  had  their  origin.  These  charges  against  the  higher 
critical  theory  are  given  more  in  detail  in  the  following : 

"  i    The  method  by  which  it  is  arrived  at  is  inadequate.     It  is 
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The  Graf-Wellhausen  theory  of  the  Pentateuch,  says  Mr.  McKim, 
"  postulates  miracles  of  a  literary  and  psychological  kind  which  contradict 
sound  reason  and  experience  as  much  as  any  of  the  physical  miracles  of 
the  Old  Testament  transcend  them." 


based  predominantly  on  philology,  and  philology  can  not  furnish 
sufficient  support— broad  enough  and  deep  enough  for  so  weighty 
a  superstructure.      History  and  archeology  must  also   he   used  as 

foundation  stones.  This  argument  was  urged,  in  temperately,  per- 
haps, but  with  great  lorce,  by  Dr.  Kmil  Reicli  in  The  (Unte.mpo- 
rary  Review  tor  February  and  April,  1905.  He  reminds  us  that 
Theseus  and  Romulus  'were  murdered  by  a  pack  of  philologists'; 
that  Lycurgusvvas  by  the  same  class 'dissolved  into  a  myth  ' ;  that 
they  first  robbed  Homer  of  his  character,  branding  him  as  'an  im- 
pudent plunderer  of  other  men's  wits,'  and  finally  did  him  to 
death,  by  proving  conclusively  that  he  never  existed  at  all.  Like- 
considerations  were  urged  by  Dean  Milman  more  than  a  genera 
tion  ago  to  the  critical  theories  then  in  vogue.  What  he  wrote  of 
them  may  be  applied  equally  to  the  Graf-Wellhausen  theory  : 
"  'There  seems  to  be  a  fatal  fallacy  in  the  groundwork  of  much 

of  their  argument.  Their  mi- 
nute inferences,  and  conclusions 
drawn  fiom  slight  premises, 
seem  to  presuppose  an  antiquity 
and  perfect  accuracy  in  the  ex- 
isting text,  not  in  itself  prob- 
able, and  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  general  principles  of 
their  criticism.  They  are  in 
this  respect,  in  this  alone,  almost 
at  one  with  the  most  rigid  adher- 
ent of  verbal  inspiration.  .  .  . 
The  argument  from  language 
appears  to  me  to  be  equally  in- 
secure, and  to  be  used  with 
great  caution  and  judgment.  .  .  . 
This  criticism  must  always  bear 
in  mind  the  uncertainty  of  the 
received  text,  which  on  its  own 
principles  ...  it  is  bound  to 
admit  ' 

"  2.  This  theory  is  condemned 
also  because  its  whole  vast 
structure  rests  implicitly  upon 
two  decidedly  questionable  as- 
sumptions, viz.,  that  it  is  a  law 
of  the  development  of  religion 
that  ritual  tends  to  grow  more 
and  more  elaborate,  and  that  in 
examining  the  sources  of  any 
sacred  literature,  we  may  as- 
sume that  the  older  sources 
will,  of  course,  reflect  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  ritual  use.  Com- 
menting on  this  a  writer  in  the 
new  Jewish  Encyclopedia  re- 
marks : 

"'The  former  is  against  the 
evidence  of  primitive  cultures, 
and  the  latter  finds  no  support  in 
the  evidence  of  ritual  codes  like 

those  of  India.' 

"  3.  The  theory  is  still  further 
discredited  by  the  arbitrary 
methods  of  its  author.  To  as- 
sure yourself  of  this,  you  have 
only  to  take  down  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  turn  to  the 
article  '  Israel,'  by  Julius  Wellhausen.  You  will  find  that,  in  giving 
an  outline  of  the  history  of  Israel,  he  freely  reconstructs  it  at  his  own 
sweet  will.  He  is  not  embarrassed  by  the  Hebrew  history  books 
at  all.  He  inserts  incidents  which  the  text  knows  nothing  of — for 
example,  that  there  was  a  battle  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  be- 
tween the  Egyptians  and  the  Israelites.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
arbitrarily  rejects  the  testimony  of  the  Hebrew  text;  and  again 
urges  arguments  as  based  upon  the  narrative  which  the  narrative 
does  not  support.  One  of  his  arguments  against  the  Mosaic  au- 
thorship of  the  Decalog  is  that  Moses  clearly  did  not  object  to 
graven  images,  inasmuch  as  he  'made  a  brazen  serpent  which 
down  to  Hezekiah's  time  continued  to  be  worshiped  at  Jerusalem 
as  an  image  of  Jehovah.'  I  ask  :  Is  a  writer  who  can  thus  boldly 
and  completely  misrepresent  the  historical  facts  in  his  search  for 
an  argument— is  such  an  author  a  reliable  guide  in  the  study  of 

the  Scriptures? 

"4.  This  theory,  I  have  said,  is  insecure  because  built  upon  too 
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narrow  a  foundation— viz  .  philology  But  the  philological  argu- 
ment is  not  by  any  means  wholly  on  one  side.  Professor  Margo- 
liouth  has  turned  the  sword  of  philology  against  the  Graf-Well- 
hausen  critics      Here  is  a  meager  outline  of  his  argument : 

"  One  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha.  Ecclesiasticus.  was  writ- 
ten by  Ben  Sira 

*(l)  The  book  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew. 

"(2)  The  original  has  been  lost;  but 

"  (3)  The  Talmud  contains  some  thirty  or  forty  quotations  from 
it. 

"  (4)  The  grandson  of  Ben-Sira  translated  the  work  of  his  grand- 
father into  Greek 

"  (5)  The  age  when  the  grandson  lived  is  known  ; 

"  (6)  And  thereby  it  is  placed  beyond  doubt  that  the  date  of  Ec- 
clesiasticus is  about  200  B.C. 

"(7)  Besides  this  Greek  version  we  have  another  in  Syriac  and 
others  in  Latin,  Armenian,  Ethiopic,  etc. 

"  (8)  The  language  in  which  Ben-Sira  wrote  his  proverbs  is  not 
the  language  of  the  Biblical  period  nor  that  of  the  post-exilic 
prophets:  it  is  the  new  Hebrew  of  the  Mishna. 

"(9)  The  difference  between  the  Hebrew  of  Ben-Sira  and  that 
of  the  Old-Testament  writers  is  marked  in  every  one  of  the  seven 
ways  in  which  language  travels 

"(10)  Therefore  a  long  period  of  time  lies  between  writers  of 
the  Bible  and  the  time  of  Ben-Sira  ;  and 

"(11)  As  the  date  of  Ben-Sira  is  200  b.c,  the  latest  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  must  be  placed  back  hundreds  of  years  to 
allow  for  the  vast  changes  in  the  language  as  we  find  it  in  Ben- 
Sira's  days." 

The  final  charge,  too  long  to  be  cited  here,  is  that  Wellhausen's 
theory  is  contradicted  by  the  history  which  all  parties  to  this  dis- 
cussion accept  as  authentic.  The  aim  of  the  present  writer  is  not 
wholly  reactionary.  He  does  not  contend  against  the  document- 
ary hypothesis;  he  admits  that  much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
theory  of  the  composite  character  of  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch; 
he  would  not  return  to  the  traditional  view  of  Mosaic  authorship. 
His  appeal  is  made  to  reason  against  authority — against  surren- 
dering judgment  to  the  authority  of  the  great  scholars  and  linguists. 


LACK  OF  AGREEMENT  AMONG   "HERETICS." 

MANY  who  read  the  reports  of  Dr.  Crapsey's  trial,  and  the 
comments  of  his  friends  and  champions  in  the  press,  must 
have  been  impressed  by  the  repeated  assertion  that  clergymen  of 
light  and  leading  in  the  denomination  which  condemned  him  held 
silently  the  same  heretical  opinions  which  he  so  openly  avowed. 
The  chief  count  on  which  Dr.  Crapsey  came  to  grief  with  his  ec- 
clesiastical superiors  was  his  repudiation  of  the  dogma  of  the  vir- 
gin birth  of  Jesus.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  interesting  to  find 
in  The  North  American  Review  a  vigorous  defense  of  this  very 
dogma  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  himself  convicted  of  heresy  some  years  ago  by  an  ecclesias- 
tical court  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Christian  scholars  as  a 
body,  Dr.  Briggs  asserts,  are  not  at  all  dubious  as  to  the  virgin 
birth.     He  says: 

"  Biblical  and  historical  scholars  are  just  as  decided  in  its  main- 
tenance as  dogmatic  theologians.  For  it  is  a  dogma  which  is  in- 
extricably involved  in  the  Christological  principle  that  lies  at  the 
basis  of  Christian  dogma  and  Christian  institutions.  They  can 
not  possibly  recognize  that  the  birth  of  Christ  was  by  ordinary 
human  generation,  for  that  would  be  a  revival  of  the  Nestorian 
heresy  and  be  a  denial  of  all  the  Christian  philosophy  of  the  cen- 
turies, with  all  the  serious  consequences  therein  involved.  It 
would  turn  back  the  dial  of  Christianity  nearly  two  thousand 
years;  it  would  break  with  historical  Christianity  and  its  apostolic 
foundation,  and  imperil  Christianity  itself." 

The  lower,  or  textual,  and  the  higher,  or  literary,  criticism  both 
support  this  dogma,  says  Dr.  Briggs.  Modern  physical  science 
can  neither  verify  it  nor  say  that  it  is  impossible.  Nor  is  it  in 
danger,  he  thinks,  from  modern  philosophy,  which  "has  nothing 
against  the  virgin  birth  as  such,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  such 


a  birth  impairs  the  nature  of  the  man  that  is  born,  or  his  human 
descent,  or  his  unity  with  the  human  race  as  such,  or  disturbs  the 
order  of  the  universe."  The  doctrines  based  on  the  virgin  birth 
"were  formed  with  a  full  use  of  the  greatest  systems  of  philos-. 
ophy  that  have  ever  appeared,  the  Platonic  and  the  Aristotelian, 
and  have  maintained  themselves  through  all  the  centuries  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  they  can  be  unset- 
tled by  that  medley  of  heterogeneous  and  conflicting  opinions  that 
constitutes  the  philosophy  of  our  day."  If  historic  criticism  is 
impotent  to  verify  the  virgin  birth  as  a  fact,  it  is  also  impotent, 
he  claims,  to  discredit  the  doctrine.     Thus  : 

"If  angels  exist,  if  there  is  a  spiritual  world,  if  there  are  spiri- 
tual relations  between  mankind  and  that  spiritual  world,  if  an  in- 
carnation of  a  preexisting  divine  person  was  necessary  to  human 
salvation ;  even  if  unique  and  unexampled  in  history,  the  virgin 
birth  may  be  beyond  the  domain  of  historical  criticism,  but  it  is 
not  impossible  in  itself  ;  and  if  angels  exist  as  ministering  spirits 
they  may  have  made  the  annunciation  to  Joseph  and  Mary.  Gen- 
eral history,  if  it  can  not  verify  the  fact  of  the  virgin  birth,  verifies 
the  dogma  as  appearing  in  the  most  primitive  Christian  creed,  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  as  the  unanimous 
consensus  of  the  Christian  Church  in  all  its  great  historical  organ- 
izations until  the  present  time,  as  a  dogma  which  has  determined 
the  history  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  through  Christian  doctrine 
the  Christian  Church  and  Christian  civilization  for  nineteen  cen- 
turies. It  is  not  possible  to  explain  the  history  of  the  world  with- 
out recognizing  that  there  is  a  God  in  history,  and  that,  to  use  the 
words  of  Lessing,  The  history  of  the  world  is  the  divine  educa- 
tion of  the  race.'  It  is  not  possible  to  explain  Christian  history 
without  the  recognition  of  Christ  in  history,  and  if  Christ,  then 
what  Christianity  has  always  recognized  Christ  to  be.  the  incar- 
nate Savior,  who  by  virgin  birth  identified  himself,  once  for  all 
and  forever,  not  with  an  individual  man,  but  with  human  nature, 
as  the  head  of  redeemed  humanity." 

Of  the  attitude  of  science  he  says  further : 

"  Modern  physical  science  can  not  verify  the  virgin  birth  of  our 
Lord,  because  such  an  event  is  contrary  to  the  general  law  of 
human  births.  Science,  thus  far,  knows  of  no  exception  and  is 
unable  to  see  how  such  an  exception  is  within  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility with  normal  human  beings.  .  .  .  Science  in  its  development 
fortifies  more  and  more  the  uniformity  and  immutability  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  laws  of  nature  are  the  laws  of  God.  Moderns 
shrink  from  thinking  that  God  would  violate  His  own  laws  even  in 
the  incarnation  of  the  divine  Son. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  science  can  not  say  that  the  virgin  birth  of 
our  Lord  is  impossible,  because  it  may  be  a  unique  fact,  justified 
by  such  a  unique  purpose  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
order  to  the  redemption  of  mankind 

"  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  exclude  God  from  his  universe  and 
deny  to  him  any  immediate  action  in  its  interests,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  incarnation  was  an  event  in  which  he  would  act  di- 
rectly, if  ever,  for  it  is  God  himself  becoming  man.  This  again 
is  dogma,  back  of  physical  science,  but  in  no  respects  antago- 
nistic with  scientific  criticism  or  inconsistent  therewith.  It  is  in 
a  realm  into  which  physical  science  can  not  as  yet  enter,  and  may 
never  be  able  to  enter." 

While  essential  to  the  church,  the  dogma  of  the  virgin  birth  is 
not,  Dr.  Briggs  concedes,  essential  to  the  individual.     We  read : 

"When  it  is  said  that  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth  is  essen- 
tial, it  is  meant  that  it  is  essential  to  the  system  of  doctrine  and 
the  faith  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  church  can  no  more  dis- 
pense with  that  doctrine  than  it  can  dispense  with  the  incarnation 
or  Christ  himself.  It  is  not,  however,  essential  to  the  faith  or 
Christian  life  of  individuals.  The  doctrine  may  for  various  rea- 
sons be  so  difficult  to  them  that  they  can  not  honestly  accept  it. 
They  may  content  themselves  with  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation 
and  refuse  to  accept  any  doctrine  as  to  its  mode.  They  may  even 
go  so  far  as  to  deny  the  virgin  birth,  and  hold  to  the  theory  of 
ordinary  generation  without  accepting  the  legitimate  consequences 
of  that  doctrine.  Theologians  are  not  always  consequential.  Men 
are  responsible  for  what  they  believe  and  teach,  not  for  what  others 
think  that  they  ought  logically  to  believe  and  teach.  The  church 
may,  and  in  the  present  situation  and  circumstances  of  Christian 
theology  oughf  to,  tolerate  opinions  which  it  can  not  indorse." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 
» — 

THE   WITCHES'   CALDRON    AT   CHICAGO. 

\\/HAT  Mr.  Henri  Rochefort  calls  "  the  hellish  cookery  "  at 
*  *  Chicago  by  which  purchasers  of  canned  meats  are  uncon. 
sciously  turned  into  cannibals  and  carrion-eaters,  has  roused  in- 
tense horror  in  Europe.  It  is,  of  course,  understood,  as  the 
Hamburger  Nachrichten  avers,  that  "only  sound  meat  is  shipped 
from  America  to  Europe,  and  the  tainted  trash  is  consumed  at  home 
in  the  United  States."  Germany's  strict  and  scientific  inspection 
ef  importations  has  also  acted  as  a  safeguard,  and  there  is  there- 
fore less  excitement  in  the  German  than  in  the  English  press. 
Moreover,  the  preserved  meat  used  in  the  French  army  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  Intransigeant  (Paris),  manufactured  in  France.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  large  amount  of  Chicago  products  imported  by 
France;  and  the  editor  of  the  Intransigeant,  on  talking  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Paris,  reports  the 
following  observation  made  by  that  gentleman  : 

"It  is  impossible  not  to  deplore  the  scandal.  We  were  hoping 
to  obtain  a  revision  of  the  Franco-American  treaty  of  commerce, 
especially  as  regards  the  importation  from  the  United  States  of 
fresh  or  salt  meats.  I  fear  any  such  attempt  will  now  be  useless. 
This  whole  incident  must  prove  disastrous  to  American  foreign 
trade." 

The  British  papers  seem  to  be  especially  horrified  at  this  evi- 
dence of  American  corruption.  They  make  little  mention  of  their 
own  meat  scandals  of  the  Boer  war,  and  bring  railing  accusation 
against  America  in  evident  unconsciousness  of  the  similar  abuses 
uncovered  in  London  in  the  last  few  days,  where  it  has  been  found 
that  huge  quantities  of  spoiled  meat  were  being  worked  over  and 
sold  as  fresh. 

The  London  Daily  Mail,  in  commenting  on  the  "  horrors  "  of 
the  expose',  declares : 

"It  can  be  no  cause  for  surprise  if  people  henceforth  follow  the 
example  set  by  one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  commissioners,  who  has 
witnessed  the  horrors,  and  avoid  American  tinned  meats  and 
potted  foods  as  something  more  dangerous  than  the  plague.  Who 
knows  how  many  cases  of  disease  and  death  are  to  be  explained 
by  the  greed  of  the  packers  and  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  in- 
spection in  the  United  States?  Even  now  is  there  any  real  secur- 
ity that  the  inspectors  will  be  at  once  strict  and  incorruptible?  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  insist  upon 
the  offenders  being  brought  to  justice  and  that  the  exemplary  pun- 
ishment will  be  inflicted  upon  them  which  they  have  so  richly  de- 
served." 

The  London  Times  thinks  that  the  meat  frauds  are  of  a  piece 
with  the  general  order  of  things  in  the  United  States.  The  Amer- 
ican correspondent  of  that  paper  thus  expatiates  in  an  editorial 
tone  on  the  American's  patience  under  financial  and  political 
trickery,  but  evident  dislike  of  being  poisoned  : 

"The  people  of  this  country  are  not  particularly  eager  for  pro- 
tection against  robbery,  legalized  or  other.  A  man  who  can  not 
protect  himself  against  thieves  has  never  received  much  sympathy 
here.  Nor  can  one  excite  Americans  by  stories  of  official  corrup- 
tion. When  prosperity  is  so  general  and  the  wealth  of  the  country 
is  so  great,  the  fact  that  some  persons  acquired  a  little  of  it  by 
illegitimate  means  does  not  seem  of  supreme  importance. 

"But  the  sickening  exposure  of  the  methods  employed  in  the 
slaughter-houses  and  packing  establishments  at  Chicago  is  a  dif- 
ferent affair.  To  be  robbed  is  one  thing;  to  be  poisoned  is  an- 
other The  revelations  now  being  made  will,  it  is  certain,  result 
in  legislation  and,  it  is  to  be  confidently  hoped,  in  the  punishment 
of  the  blackguards  who  have  been  accumulating  great  fortunes  by 
selling  unwholesome  food  to  the  American  people." 

In  its  editorial  columns  The  Times  says: 

"  Horrible  as  are  the  details  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the 
grinding  tyranny  by  which  men,  women,  and  children  are  forced 
step  by  step  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  and  de- 
pravity by  the  bosses  of  the  Beef  Trust  is  perhaps  more  awful 
still.     The  conditions  of  work  in  these  establishments  are  at  best 


sufficiently  demoralizing,  but  they  might  at  least  be  mitigated  by 
humane  treatment      On  th<    contrary,  they  are  aggravated  by  a 

brutal  system  carried  out  by  brutal  agents,  a  system  by  which,  in 
aland  supposed  to  be  free  and  democratic,  the  plutocrat  grinds 
the  souls  oJ  men  and  women  as  ruthlessly  as  his  machines  disin- 
rate  his  tuberculous  cattle,  his  cholera-smitten  hogs,  and  his 
putrid  hams.  Universal  suffrage,  universal  education,  omnipresent 
tree  libraries,  all  the  panoply  of  modern  panaceas  for  the  abuses 
supposed  to  be  inseparable  from  older  regimes,  result  in  a  tyranny 
more  body-  and  soul-destroying  than  any  exercised  by  autocrats  or 
feudal  oppressors." 

The  anti-American  Saturday  Review  (London)  is  extremely 
pessimistic  and  declares  that  legislation  would  be  useless.  To> 
quote : 

"What  can  a  bill  do  where  bribery  and  fraud  are  the  atmosphere 
which  everybody  breathes?  There  seems  more  to  be  hoped  from 
the  natural  repugnance  of  consumers  to  be  poisoned,  and  the  con- 
sequent collapse  of  the  business  which  supplies  the  poison.  No 
baser  crime  against  humanity  has  ever  been  committed  than  that 
of  which  the  American  meat  trusts  are  being  accused.  As  to  the 
general  conditions  of  the  meat  industry  they  are  too  like  those  that 
exist  in  other  departments  of  American  industrial  life— probably 
the  worst  in  the  world." 

The  London  Spectator  expresses  British  indignation  in  the  fol- 
lowing cutting  terms: 

"The  two  worlds  have  been  shocked  and  infuriated.  The  Chi- 
cago packing-houses  appear  to  combine  pretty  well  all  the  charac- 
terise evils  which  degrade  our  civilization.  They  are  recklessly 
selfish.  They  stop  at  no  offense  that  promises  to  serve  their  pur- 
pose. They  are  grossly  oppressive  to  those  in  their  employ. 
They  are  familiar  with  every  kind  of  fraudulent  method  for  dis- 
guising diseased  offal,  which  it  pleases  them  to  sell  as  meat. 
They  know  how  to  square  officials  if  they  are  threatened  by  so- 
much  as  the  shadow  of  inspection.  They  have  not  even  tried  to 
conceal  their  misdeeds." 

While  The  Daily  News  (London)  philosophically  announces  that 
the  corruption  in  the  packing-house  system  is  a  feature  of  "  the 
fight  between  the  people  and  the  plutocracy,"  a  fight  which  "is 
nearing  its  consummation,"  it  rejoices  that  such  prompt  action  has. 
been  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  President  and  Senate.     As  it  says : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt's  mere  threat  to  publish  his  commissioners'  re- 
port has  silenced  the  packers  and  prevented  them  from  offering 
any  effective  opposition  to  a  bill  which  has  already  passed  the 
American  Senate,  and  which  gives  practically  autocratic  power  to- 
meat  inspectors  who  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government.  .  .  . 
It  is  clear  from  the  report  of  the  President's  Commission  of  In- 
quiry that  the  stockyards  at  Chicago  are  wrongly  built,  and  have 
become  impregnated  with  ingrained  refuse  of  a  quite  unspeakable: 
character." 


Magyar  Audacity.— Mr.  Francis  Kossuth,  son  of  the  fa- 
mous revolutionary,  is  at  present  the  most  powerful  man  among 
the  Magyars,  and  the  most  reckless  agitator  against  Austria.     He 
has  been,  indeed,  compared  to  Boulanger,and  his  leadership,  says, 
the  Berlin  Correspondent,  is  likely  to  separate  Hungary  from  Aus- 
tria, and  at  the  same  time  precipitate  a  conflict  between  the  Mag- 
yars and  other  nationalities,  the  latter  being  in  a  majority,  altho- 
having  a  minority  of  representatives  in  the  Parliament.     To  quote 
this  German  semi-official  utterance,  with  the  reservation  that  the 
Magyars  are  opposed  to  Germany  and  the  Magyar  papers  express, 
anger  and  displeasure  at  the  Kaiser's  visit  to  Francis  Joseph  at. 
Vienna : 

"It  is  characteristic  of  the  present  grossly  unfair  system  of 
voting  in  Hungary,  that  the  non-Magyar  populations,  tho  they 
form  the  majority  among  the  inhabitants,  could  gain  hardly  tern 
per  cent,  of  the  seats  in  Parliament.  The  last  census  has  shown 
that  out  of  the  20,000,000  people  residing  in  Hungary,  not  fewer 
than  11,000,000  belong  to  the  non-Magyar  nationalities  (Germans, 
Rumanians,  Croatians,  Servians,  etc.),  while  only  8,500,000  are: 
Magyars.      Nevertheless  the  latter  are  absolute  masters  in  the- 
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Hungarian  Parliament,  and  they  are  sure  to  preserve  their  prerog- 
ative, even  when  in  a  short  time  a  new  system  of  voting  will  be 
legally  introduced  and  a  new  house  will  be  voted  for.  Mr.  Kos- 
suth is  sure  to  find  the  means  for  providing  such  limitations  of  the 
law  of  universal  suffrage  that  the  Magyars,  and  especially  his  party, 
will  remain  in  power. 

"  Hence  for  the  immediate  future  the  tendency  of  parliamentary 
rule  will  be,  in  accordance  with  Kossuth's  ambition,  to  strengthen 
the  movement  in  favor  of  the  separation  of  Hnngary  from  the 
Hapsburgian  monarchy.  It  will  then,  however,  become  clear  to 
the  Magyars  that  united  with  Austria  they  form  a  great  Power, 
but  without  Austria,  in  the  European  concert,  they  will  play  an 
instrument  hopelessly  outdone  by  all  the  others." 


THE   DOUMA   AT  WORK. 

THERE  is  considerable  dissatisfaction  in  Russia  with  the 
methods  and  ways  of  the  Douma.  The  liberal  organs  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  it;  they  praise  the  Douma  for  its  tact,  dis- 
cretion, and  efficiency,  and  point  out  that  it  has  proved  equal  to 
several  difficult  situations — the  refusal  of  the  Czar  to  receive  a 
delegation  from  its  membership,  the  refusal  of  practically  all  the 
demands  made  in  the  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the 
contemptuous  disregard  of  the  resolution  of  censure  passed  against 
the  Ministry  and  of  the  demand  for  the  appointment  of  a  ministry 
commanding  the  confidence  of  the  Douma. 

In  meeting  all  these  questions,  says  the  Riech,  the  leading  organ 
of  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  the  Douma  has  shown  political 
sagacity  and  true  patriotism.  The  S/rana,  the  organ  of  the  Pro- 
gressists, is  equally  complimentary,  tho  it  finds  a  number  of  small 
mistakes  in  the  Douma's  handling  of  affairs — mistakes  due  to  in- 
experience. 

The  Liberal  organs  agree  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  Douma 
being  dispersed  because  of  the  boldness  of  its  criticisms  of  the 
Government.  The  latter,  they  think,  is  anxious  to  escape  a  con- 
flict, knowing  that  the  majority  of  the  people  will  be  with  the 
Douma.  The  extremists  ask:  M  Has  anything  changed?  Has  the 
bureaucracy  abandoned  its  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  methods?  Is 
there  any  law,  any  freedom  in  Russia?  Does  the  Douma  promise 
anything  but  talk,  endless  talk?"     The  S/rana  answers: 

"  But  what  can  the  Douma  do?     It  has  no  executive  power.     It 


does  not  control  the  Ministry.  It  can  not  open  the  prisons  and 
grant  amnesty.  It  can  not  solve  any  question  without  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Council  of  State  and  the  'Czar.  It  can  propose 
and  discuss,  and  this  is  its  work,  and  a  great  work  it  is  for  the 
present." 

The  weekly  organ  Pravo  says  hopefully  : 

"The  Douma,  we  are  told  on  every  hand,  has  no  real  power 
and  can  accomplish  nothing.  The  governmental  and  administra- 
tive machinery  is  beyond  its  control  or  jurisdiction.  But  this,  we 
find,  was  precisely  the  condition  of  every  popular  government  at 
the  beginning  of  its  career.  Only  after  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment had  been  firmly  established  did  power  pass  into  its  hands  by 
means  of  a  responsible  cabinet.  The  authority  of  parliament  is 
established  when  it  becomes  the  unquestioned  representative  of  the 
national  will." 

The  new  Liberal  organ,  the  Douma,  expresses  similar  views.  It 
declares  that  not  only  is  Russia's  first  parliament  on  trial  just  now, 
but  that  the  whole  idea  of  parliamentary  government  is  on  trial. 
This  imposes  a  great  responsibility  on  the  present  Douma,  and  it 
must  discharge  its  duties  with  reference  to  the  future  as  well  as  to 
the  present.  The  Slovo  reports  a  minister  as  saying:  "They  can 
say  what  they  please  in  the  Douma ;  the  fact  is  that  the  proper 
place  for  the  majority  of  its  members  is  the  prison."  This,  it  ob- 
serves, shows  that  the  bureaucracy  has  not  changed  its  position 
and  must  be  watched  and  disarmed.  It  can  be  disarmed  only  by 
identifying  the  Douma  more  and  more  closely  with  the  wishes  and 
sentiments  of  the  masses. 

What,  then,  it  asks,  should  it  do  ?  The  answer  of  all  the  Liberal 
organs  is  that  it  must  beware  of  extreme  and  provocative  acts  and 
press  the  questions  that  the  people  understand  and  appreciate — 
notably  the  agrarian  question.  It  will  entrench  itself  beyond  pos- 
sibility of  successful  attack  by  passing  a  bill  for  land  reform  in 
accordance  with  the  hopes  and  demands  of  the  peasants. 

Differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  among  the  Liberal-radical 
majority  over  the  agrarian  question.  One  group  favors  complete 
nationalization  of  the  land,  or  the  abolition  of  private  property  in 
land.  Another  would  alienate  crown,  church,  and  private  lands 
above  a  fixed  maximum  and  turn  them  over  to  a  state  "  land  fund," 
the  peasants  to  pay  a  low  rental  for  any  additional  land  they  may 
require.     A  third  group  wants  a  peasant  proprietary  and  would 


there's  smoke  now,  but  no  fire,  thank  heaven. 
The  lava  which  had  surrounded  the  palace  is  still  somewhat  warm, 
but  will  soon  cool.  —Kladderadatsch  (Iterlinj. 


RUSSIA  HAS  SECURED  A  LOVELY   CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT! 

How  the  coordinate  powers  of  the  state  cooperate  with  the  Douma. 

—Fischietto  (Turin). 


POSSIBILITIES   OF  UNPLEASANTNESS. 
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PROFESSOR    KAREIEFF, 

Who,  in  a  speech,  drew  a  striking 
parallel  between  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  situation  in  Russia. 


DELEGATE   MAX   VINAVER, 

Leader  of  the  fourteen  Jews    in  the 
Douma ;  a  St.  Petersburg  lawyer. 


DELEGATE    LIDN1TSKY, 

Spokesman  of  the  Poles.  Called 
the  most  forcible  and  effective  orator  in 
the  Douma. 


COUNT    HEY  DEN, 

Leader  of  the  Right,  who  declared  in 
a  speech  that  the  Government  has  pro- 
claimed its  own  unfitness  and  must  go. 


FACTORS    IN    RUSSIA'S    FATE. 


have  each  commune  or  individual  buy  and  acquire  in  fee  simple 
as  much  land  as  it  or  he  needs.  The  Government  opposes  com- 
pulsory purchase  and  alienation.  The  Liberal  organs  are  divided 
on  the  question,  like  the  Douma  itself. — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    NEW  TRIPLE   ALLIANCE. 

"  I  "HE  old  Triple  Alliance,  the  famous  Dreibund  of  1883,  seems 
*•  to  have  failed,  as  Bismarck  foretold  it  might  do,  to  act  as 
keystone  in  the  arch  of  Central  European  peace  and  stability. 
European  interests  have  spread  to  Africa  and  Asia,  where  the 
nations  principally  concerned  are  England,  France,  and  Russia. 
Hence,  it  is  urged,  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
general  peace  and  security  of  the  world,  can  only  be  maintained 
by  a  new  triple  alliance,  developed  out  of  the  entente  existing 
between  England  and  France,  in  which  Russia  is  to  be  admitted. 
The  question  of  this  coalition  has  been  very  much  discussed,  and 
finally  Mr.  Redmond  was  induced  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
ask  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  whether  Rus- 
sia and  England  had  really  come  to  any  such  agreement.  The 
British  Foreign  Minister,  as  reported  by  The  Standard,  replied 
that  "  there  has  been  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  two 
Governments  to  deal  in  a  friendly  way  with  the  questions  that 
may  arise  between  them,"  and  "this  disposition  is  one  which  the 
King's  Ministers  are  very  glad  to  encourage,  and  if  it  continues, 
will  naturally  result  in  a  progressive  settlement  of  the  matters  in 
which  each  country  is  interested."  The  Standard  looks  upon  this 
statement  as  actually  auguring  an  Anglo-Russian  rapprochement, 
and  comments  upon  it  as  follows : 

"Translated  from  the  language  of  diplomacy  into  the  vulgar 
tongue,  this  means  that  London  and  St.  Petersburg  have  for  some 
time  past  been  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  possible  causes  of 
future  difference,  and  that  such  success  has  attended  the  mutual 
effort  that  a  full  agreement  will  shortly  be  concluded." 

Alluding  to  the  above  editorial,  the  London  Statist  declares  that 
"  the  announcement  is  clearly  only  an  outline  of  a  plausible  ar- 
rangement of  which  it  would  be  premature  to  expect  the  early 
conclusion,"  while  the  London  Spectator  echoes  the  sentiment. 
The  effect  of  this  compact  upon  the  Near  East  is  thus  outlined  in 
the  Intransigeant  (Paris) : 


"  While  the  rumors  of  a  rapprochement  between  Russia  and 
England  seem  to  grow  more  well  founded  as  time  goes  on,  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  by  it  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  define  the 
spheres  of  influence  for  both  countries  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
in  the  Balkans  as  in  Persia.  Northern  Persia  is  to  be  predomi- 
nated by  Russia,  Southern  Persia  by  England.  The  status  quo 
will  be  maintained  in  Afghanistan,  in  Tibet,  in  the  Far  East,  and 
in  Turkey." 

The  St.  Petersburg  Novoye  Vremya,  in  an  article  evidently  in- 
spired by  the  Chancellor  of  Russia,  expresses  approval  of  such  a 
compact.  The  Paris  Temps  does  no  more  than  chronicle  the  ex- 
citing news  without  comment,  but  the  literary  and  brilliant  Figaro 
(Paris)  observes:  "Such  an  arrangement  as  that  mentioned  in 
The  Standard  will  doubtless  eventually  be  made  in  some  form 
or  other.  For  more  than  twelve  months  the  attitude  taken  by 
England  has  pointed  to  this." 

The  London  Times  seems  to  treat  the  final  arrival  at  an  under- 
standing between  Russia  and  England  as  a  settled  fact,  and  looks 
forward  to  a  general  settlement. 

The  principal  German  papers  speak  in  quite  a  friendly  and  con- 
ciliatory tone  about  the  proposed  agreement,  and  the  semi-official 
Kblnische  Zeitung  remarks : 

"  If  Russia  and  England  can  come  to  some  formal  agreement 
concerning  such  points  of  difference  as  might  eventually  lead  to  a 
collision  between  them,  this  reconciliation  of  interests  would  be 
welcomed  in  Germany.  A  war  between  these  two  great  empires 
would  damage  us  seriously,  even  if  we  took  no  part  in  the  conflict. 
Russia  has  every  reason  to  avoid  seeking  trouble  at  her  gates,  and 
Germany,  faithful  to  her  constant  policy  of  peace,  can  only  con- 
gratulate Russia  on  her  desire  to  effect  a  compromise  wiih  Eng- 
land concerning  that  apple  of  discord,  Persia." 

In  the  same  tone  speaks  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  which  is 
inclined  to  think  that  an  Anglo-Russian  entente  will  simply  usher 
in  the  golden  age  of  peace  and  happiness.     It  says : 

"  As  was  to  be  expected,  The  Standard  emphasizes  its  expres- 
sion of  reassurance  that  the  coming  agreement  between  England 
and  Russia  can  indicate  no  hostile  designs  against  Germany.  Of 
course  it  is  very  evident  that  the  entente  is  in  no  way  a  coalition 
against  Germany.  It  is  England's  principle  to  stand  on  the  alert 
toward  every  other  Power,  and  Russia's  foreign  policy  was  always 
averse  to  anything  that  would  bring  her  in  collision  with  Germany. 
It  must  be  accepted  as  a  settled  fact  that  no  mutual  agreement 
hostile  to  Germany  has  been  made  between  England  and  Russia. 
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It  is  also  further  to  be  concluded  that  the  conditions  of  the 
entente,  as  soon  as  they  have  been  agreed  upon,  will  be  communi- 
cated to  the  other  Powers.  These  considerations  make  any  objec- 
tions impossible  to  be  raised  by  Germany  against  the  Anglo- 
Russian  coalition." — Translations  made  for The  Literary  Di- 
gest. 


ANARCHISM    IN  SPAIN. 

WHILE  the  recent  attempt  on  the  lives  of  King  Alfonso  and 
his  consort  has  called  forth  words  of  mingled  execration 
and  thankfulness  from  the  press  of  Spain,  including  the  Madrid 
Epoca  (Ministerial)  and  the  Pais  (Republican),  we  are  reminded 
by  the  Hamburger  Nach- 
richten  that  there  are 
twenty  Anarchist  organs 
published  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  that  nearly  every 
Spanish  workingman  is 
an  Anarchist.    To  quote  : 

"  A  number  of  riots  and 
insurrections  in  Spain 
has  proved  that  the 
Spanish  Anarchist  will 
shrink  from  no  atrocity. 
Almost  all  Spanish  la- 
borers are  Anarchists  and 
belong  to  the  '  Federacion 
de  las  Sociedades  de  Re- 
sistencia.-'  This  Federa- 
tion has  proved  in  a  hun- 
dred ways  that  its  object 
is  neither  taxation  reform 
nor  industrial  cooperation 
nor  communism  nor  the 
institution  of  old-age  pen- 
sions,   but   the   abolition 

and  destruction  of  everything  that  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  a 
modern  European  government." 

"The  German  Anarchists  are  in  close  touch  with  the  Spanish 
Anarchists,"  declares  the  same  paper.  But  it  is  widely  believed 
that  the  recent  bomb-throwing  was  planned  in  London,  says  the 
London  Standard.  It  is  reported  that  the  royal  family  of  England 
owe  their  immunity  from  anarchistic  violence  to  the  fact  that  Anar- 
chist clubs  are  known 
and  tolerated  by  the  po- 
lice in  the  British  capital. 
Of  this,  The  Standard  re- 
marks* 


"  The  feeling  is  every- 
where expressed  that  the 
existence  of  such  men  in 
London  is  a  disgrace  to 
England,  and  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  re- 
move from  this  country 
the  stigma  of  enabling, 
by  its  passive  attitude, 
these  criminal  outcasts 
to  carry  out  their  atro- 
cious schemes.  It  is 
stated  that  the  subject  is 
engaging  the  attention  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Home 
Office." 


Anarchists  are  known  to  the  police.  They  are  few  in  number, 
and  their  arrest  would  give  a  measure  of  security  to  the  objects 
of  their  attacks.  Can  we  without  deep  misgivings  of  conscience 
persist  in  a  sentimental  regard  for  crime,  disguised  under  a  fine 
name,  when  our  sentimentalism  results  in  peril  to  those  who  rep- 
resent society,  who  embody  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  who  in  vir- 
tue of  their  position  are  exposed  to  risks  from  which  the  common 
citizen  is  almost  exempt?  Can  we  longer  continue  to  maintain  the 
open  door  and  a  position  of  privileged  immunity  for  Anarchist 
murderers  in  England  ?  " 

The  Neue  Gesellschaft,  the  Socialist  weekly  of  Berlin,  which 
represents  a  section  of  the  party  much  more  extreme  than  that  led 
by  August  Bebel  in  the  Reichstag,  comments  with  reserve  upon 

the    murderous    attempt 


THE    ROYAL  WEDDING   PROCESSION    BEFORE   THE   BOMB  WAS   THROWN. 

The  two  men  walking  beside  the  carriage  were  killed. 


AFTER   THF.    EXPLOSION. 

The  window  from  which  the  bomb  was  thrown  is  indicated  by  an  arrow. 


Of  these  London  clubs 
of  anarchy  the  London  Daily  Mail  says  : 

"It  is  a  serious  question  for  thinking  men,  and  for  Englishmen 
in  particular,  whether  the  time  has  not  come  to  make  an  end  of 
these  criminal  associations.     Almost  without  exception  the  leading 


on  the  life  of  the  newly 
wedded  sovereigns  of 
Spain.  According  to  this 
journal  the  incident 
showed  that  the  days  of 
kingship  and  monarchy 
are  passing  away.  Never- 
theless, it  adds,  the 
bomb-thrower  was  worse 
than  a  criminal  because 
he  attempted  to  destroy 
an  individual  instead  of 
effecting  the  abolition  of 
an  institution.  The  wri- 
ter's words  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  1 1  was  a  day  like  a  day 
of  fairyland  in  Madrid. 
Under  the  deep  blue  sky 
of  Spain  with  its  blazing 
sunlight  streaming  down 
upon  a  world  of  odorous  flowers  and  waving  flags,  amid  the  ring- 
ing of  bells,  the  sound  of  music,  and  through  clouds  of  incense, 
went  the  wedding  procession  of  a  young  king.  Then  suddenly  a 
thundering  crash,  like  a  discharge  of  artillery, drowned  the  sounds 
of  joy,  the  music,  the  clang  of  bells.  Amid  the  horses  of  the 
bridal  carriage  a  flower-covered  bomb  had  fallen,  scattering 
panic  and  death  around  it.  It  was  intended  lor  the  King  and 
the  Queen.     Why  was  this?     Nothing  either  good  or  bad  is  to  be 

said  of  Alfonso  ;  nothing 
either  good  or  bad  of  the 
Princess  of  Battenberg. 
Kings  shall  still  be  born, 
but  each  succeeding  one 
stands  on  a  lower  foot- 
ing than  his  predecessor. 
Why  then  should  it  be 
thought  necessary  to  de- 
stroy the  bewitching 
splendor  of  a  royal  bridal 
by  this  murderous  on- 
slaught? " 

"All  monarchy,  all 
kingship,  is  unreal  as 
a  fairy-tale.  It  was  not 
the  spell  of  royalty  that 
defeated  the  object  of  the 
deadly  bomb.  Yet  tho  it 
failed  of  its  purpose  an 
invisible,  a  blighting  in- 
fluence went  forth  from 
it  which  threatens  the 
destruction,  not  of  a  king, 
but  of  kingship,  not  of  a 
human   sovereign,  but  of  human  sovereignty  itself." 

"The  bomb,  even  if  it  had  succeeded  in  its  errand,  would 
have  killed  a  monarch  only.  Therefore  he  who  hurled  it  is 
worse  than  a  criminal." —  Translations  made  for  The.  Literary 
Digest. 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

list  I    Masque. 

By  Frederic  Manning. 

In  the  avenue  the  flutes 

Lead  the  motley  crew  along' 
Lovers,  strumming  on  their  lutes, 

Sell  their  sorrow  for  a  song. 

Columbine  and  Pantaloon, 

Masques  and  shepherdesses,  move 

Underneath  the  silver  moon, 
And  the  statues  seem  in  love. 

Slender  branches  weave  a  net, 

Blue,  against  the  silver  sky; 
And  the  polished  dolphins,  wet, 

In  their  polished  basins  lie. 

Where  the  water  in  the  light 

Delicately  mirrors,  pale, 
All  the  moving  colors  bright 

Of  our  costumes  floating  frail. 

Flutes  and  masques  and  statues  seem 

Not  to  be  at  all ;  but  keep 
All  existence  as  a  dream 

On  the  borderland  of  sleep. 

— From  The  Outlook  (London). 


Whom  tlie  Gods  Love. 
By  Alice  L.  Bunner. 

While  still  their  feet  upon  Life's  threshold  stand, 
And  low  the  grape  hangs  purpling  to  their  hand, 
Hope  springs  eternal,  Faith  is  ever  true 
And  Love  emparadises  earth  anew; 
Before  the  gathered  fruits  to  ashes  turn 
And  Hope,  and  Faith,  and  Love  to  cinders  burn, 
Before  their  feet  are  weary  with  earth's  years, 
Before  their  eyes  are  blinded  with  its  tears, 
Hearing  but  wailing  cries  where  laughter  rung, 
Happy  are  they  the  Gods  love,  who  die  young. 

— From  Scribner's  Magazine  (June). 


Pulvis  et  Umbra. 
By  Edward  N.  Pomeroy. 

When  thou  art  lying  undfer  ground, 
Beyond  the  reach  of  sight  and  sound, 
The  world  will  still  go  round  and  round; 

But,  troubled  not  by  fool  or  wise, 
Unheeding  all  beneath  the  skies, 
Shadow  and  dust  will  thee  suffice. 

The  youth  and  maid,  who  stroll  above. 
Will  dream  their  dream,  and  deem  it  love; 
But  thee,  beneath,  it  will  not  move. 

With  all  the  art  that  song  employs 
The  birds  will  celebrate  their  joys, 
But  not  for  thee  their  amorous  noise. 

Without  the  least  concern  of  thine 
Will  June  bestow  her  days  divine, 
October  spill  celestial  wine. 

And  Nature  change,  with  changed  dress, 
From  loveliness  to  loveliness 
That  nevermore  will  thee  impress. 

However  dear  thy  fame  to  thee, 
With  generations  soon  to  be 
It  will  not  be  a  memory. 

Tho  thou  wast  beautiful  or  brave, 
Nor  love  nor  gratitude  will  save 
Thy  desolate,  defenseless  grave. 

The  epitaph,  unread,  unknown, 
Will  presently  be  overgrown 
With  lichens  on  the  leaning  stone; 

Thy  leaning  stone  will  break  in  twain 
And  Nature,  every  hindrance  vain, 
Her  old  dominion  will  retain; 


The  Formula  is  Exact. 

There  is  no  guesswork  about  the  making  of  Ivory 
Soap.  The  formula  is  exact;  so  much  of  this;  so 
much  of  that;  so  much  of  the  other.  The  mate- 
rials must  be  of  a  certain  standard:  the  highest.  Our 
chemists  analyze  them  and  see  that  they  are.  The 
analysis  is  not  a  perfunctory,  "hit  or  miss"  affair. 
It  is  exact. 

The  plain  truth  is,  that  if  Ivory  Soap  sold  for  a 
dollar  an  ounce,  instead  of  less  than  a  cent,  it  would 
be  no  better,  no  purer  than  it  is.  Best,  because 
purest,  of  bath,  toilet  and  fine  laundry  soaps. 


Ivory  Soap 
It  Floats 


Landlords  ! 

Want  a  garbage  can  that  lasts  f 


Witt's  Garbage  Cans 

and  pails  are  all  steel,  corrugated;  tight-fitting,  odor-proof 
lid,  curved,  easily  cleaned  bottom;  extra  strong  steel  band 
at  top  and  base  where  strain  is  greatest. 

SIZES— Witt's  Can,  No.  i,  15^x25  inches;  No.  2, 
18x25;  No.  3,  20^x25.  Witt's  Pail,  No.  7,  5  gallons; 
No.  8,  7  gallons. 

Ask  at  the  stores  for  Witt's  Can  and  look  for  "  Witt's  Can  "  stamped  on 
the  lid  and  bottom. 

If  not  on  s3le  in  your  town  order  direct  from  us.  Use  it  and  if  you  don't 
like  it,  we'll  pay  for  its  return  and  promptly  refund  your  money. 


The  Witt   Cornice  Co.,  Dept.  K,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Wide-Awake 
Business  Men 

are  looking  constantly 
for  young  men  who  can 
be  associated  with  them 
in  their  departments. 
Worth  and  training  are 
at  a  premium. 

More  than  one  young 
man  who  began  by  sell- 
ing The  Ladies-  Home 
Journal  and  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  made 
friends  among  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  men 
he  called  upon,  and  so 
found  his  work  for  the 
periodicals  a  stepping- 
stone  to  lucrative  posi- 
tion or  profitable  busi- 
ness association. 

Making  yearly  sales 
for  such  publications  as 
these  takes  a  salesman  or 
saleswoman  among  the 
best  people  of  the  com- 
munity. You  develop 
ease,  poise,  self-reliance 
and  the  confidence  of 
tried  experience.  You 
learn  to  meet  people,  to 
command  situations,  to 
dominate  circumstances 
and  to  make  things  go 
your  way. 

These  qualities  are 
worth  much  money  to 
business  men.  They  pay 
well  for  them  —  in 
money,  trust,  esteem. 

The  sales  department 
of  our  publications  will 
help  you  to  earn  a  good 
deal  of  money  and  at 
the  same  time  prepare 
you  for  a  business  career. 

Write  if  you  mean 
business. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Comjant 
3582-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  here  will  Summer's  verdure  grow, 
And  Winter,  as  the  ages  flow, 
Fold  and  unfold  his  sheets  of  snow; 

While,  o'er  thy  dust  as  days  go  on, 
Will  deepen,  until  days  are  done, 
The  Shadow  of  Oblivion. 

— From  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (June). 


Epitaph. 

By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

When  the  dust  of  the  workshop  is  still, 
The  dust  of  the  workman  at  rest, 

May  some  generous  heart  find  a  will 
To  seek  and  to  treasure  his  best! 

From  the  splendor  of  hopes  that  deceived; 

From  the  wonders  he  meant  to  do; 
From  the  glories  nearly  achieved; 

From  the  dreams  that  nearly  came  true. 

From  his  struggle  to  rise  above  earth 
On  the  pinions  that  would  not  fly; 

From  his  sorrows;  oh,  seek  for  some  worth 
To  remember  the  workman  by. 

If  in  vain;  if  Time  sweeps  all  away. 
And  no  laurel  from  that  dust  springs; 

'Tis  enough  that  a  loyal  heart  say, 
"  He  tried  to  make  beautiful  things." 
— From  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  (London). 


PERSONAL. 

A  Life  among  Flowers. — There  died  in  Balti- 
more, a  short  time  ago,  a  man  whose  life  was  spent 
among  flowers  and  whose  contributions  to  the  floral 
varieties  are  said  to  include  the  introduction  into 
America  of  the  geranium  and  the  propagation  of  the 
American  Beauty  rose.  Mr.  Anthony  Cook,  says 
the  Hartford  Courant,  came  from  Germany,  where 
his  father  was  a  florist  to  a  royal  family.  He  was 
born  ninety  years  ago  and  never  knew  other  love  than 
that  for  the  flowers  with  which  he  surrounded  him- 
self.     Of  his  life  the  Courant  says: 

While  he  loved  all  flowers,  his  favorite  was  the 
rose,  and  its  cultivation  was  a  specialty  in  which  he 
accumulated  a  considerable  fortune.  He  raised 
about  6,000  rose  plants  a  year  and  sometimes  grafted 
as  many  as  16,000  buds  in  a  single  season.  In  good 
years,  when  the  rose  plants  flourished,  he  cut  between 
50,000  and  60,000  blossoms 

His  life  was  almost  as  simple  and  regular  as  that 
of  his  flowers.  Almost  invariably  he  rose  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  after  a  long  day  with  his 
plants  he  went  to  bed  at  half-past  seven  at  night. 
To  this  simplicity  and  regularity  he  attributed  his 
length  of  years.  With  so  long  a  life  devoted  to 
beauty,  he  must  have  added  much  to  the  joy  that 
other  people  found  in  living. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  speaks  a  little  more  intimately 
of  his  work: 

The  aged  florist's  life  was  spent  among  his  blos- 
soms, and  flowers  were  his  life.  In  addition  to  rais- 
ing blooming  flowers  he  was  a  collector  of  rare  plants, 
in  his  collection  being  one  of  great  rarity  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  Another,  which  never  failed 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  lover  of  flowers,  was 
a  plant  technically  called  the  astrolitz,  with  curiously 
shaped  petals  of  sharply  contrasting  colors  and 
quaint  spear-life  leaves.  The  blossom  part  emerges 
from  a  pointed  leaf,  tightly  closed,  and  consists  of 
two  pointed  petals  of  a  bright  orange  color  extending 
in  an  opposite  direction  from  a  harpoon  counterpart 
of  what  may  be  best  described  as  Alice  blue.  .  .  . 
With  his  vast  knowledge  of   flowers,   Mr.  Cook  not 

BY  MERELY  SENDING  A  POST  CARD 

you  will  receive  by  return  mail,  a  catalog"  of  books  which 
is  made  up  especially  of  volumes  particularly  adapted  to 
summer  reading,  at  unheard  of  prices.  This  is  just  issued 
and  contains  aside  from  the  above,  many  excellent  Publish- 
ers' Remainders  and  some  good  Americana,  all  offered 
because  we  need  the  room  for  our  importations  now  being 
received.     All  we  require  is  vour  name  and  address. 

Do  not  miss  Hie  opportunity . 
The  Burrows  Brothers  Company,  Dept.B, Cleveland,  O. 


^  Model  M  Touring  Car,  $950,  f  .0.  b.  Detroit,/ 
( Lamps  not  included ) 

Motor  Value 

The  Cadillac  is  undeniably  the 
greatest  automobile  value  ever 
offered — not  alone  in  fairness  of 
price,  but  in  the  satisfaction  and 
everlasting  service  received  for 
that  price.  In  fact,  there  are  few 
establishments,  if  any,  sufficiently 
well  equipped  to  produce 
cars  the  equal  of 
.the 


at  an 
actual  factory  cost 

of  less  than  our  selling  price. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  many 
benefits  a  Cadillac  purchaser 
derives  from  the  wonderful 
combination  of  equipment,  skill 
and  experience  that  backs  up 
every  car  we  build. 

The  Cadillac  couldn't  be  bet- 
ter if  you  paid  just  twice  the 
price.  Your  dealer  will  tell 
you  why.  His  address — also 
our  finely  illustrated  Booklet 
AD — will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Model  K.  10  h.  p.  Runabout,  $750 
Modei  M,  Light  Touring  Car,  $950 
Model  H,  30  n.  p.  Touring  Car,  $2,500 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  Asso.  Licensed  Auto  Mfrs. 


& 


Wo 


5% 


Add  \'r  to  the  Dividend 
Add  25'.  to  the  Income 

IP  your  savings  now  yield  4  per  cent.,  and 
we  pay  you  5  per  cent.,  we  increase  your 
income  25  per  cent.  Before  you  deal  with  us 
we  shall  expect  to  satisfy  you  of  our  unques- 
tioned reliability.  Let  us  place  the  matter 
before  you  properly  by  correspondence. 
Assets.  SI, 750,000. 

Established  in  years. 
ItankinE  Dept,  BaptrvtiloBi 
Earnings  paid  from   day  re- 
ceived t<>  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of   inquiry    solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 
l.^Lu.^^^OKS'  Industrial  Savlnen  and  Loan  Co. 

y  Time.  Hide.,  Hroadway,    Now  York 
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only  grafted  bud  with  bud,  but  was  cognizant  of  the 
sexes,  and  hybridized  them.  It  was  in  this  manner, 
arc.  inline  t"  him,  that  lie  prnpai'.ati'il  t  tic  \m.'ii..in 
Beauty.  It  was  his  story  tliat  he  flr8l  raised  the 
flower  under  the  name  of  the  Apollona,  and  under 
that  name  sold  it  to  a  woman  enthusiast  of  Washing- 
ton A  llorist  there  finally  secured  an  interest  and 
exported  the  rose  to  England,,  from  which  country 
it  returned  to  its  native  land  under  its  present  name. 


A  Yankee  Inventor. — A  writer  in  the  June 
.ntury  tells  of  the  pressure  of  necessity  which  was 
once  the  mother  of  a  very  satisfactory  invention. 
It  was  during  the  siege  of  Kimberley  in  the  recent 
Boer  war.  The  supply  of  ammunition  for  the  de- 
fending guns  was  fast  vanishing,  and  but  for  the 
timely  assistance  of  George  F.  Labram,  an  American 
resident,  the  town  would  very  probably  have  been 
surrendered  in  a  few  days.  For  his  services,  says 
the  writer,  he  was  thanked  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  publicly  commended  by  Lord  Roberts, 
who  considered  Labram 's  achievements  "in  their 
own  way  unparalleled  in  modern  warfare." 

When  the  scarcity  of  shells  for  the  defending  guns 
was  such  as  to  threaten  the  necessity  of  surrender  a 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  Mr.  Labram  was  present. 
He  asked  to  see  one  of  the  shells.  The  writer  con- 
tinues ■ 

After  examining  it  carefully  he  said,  "I  guess  I 
can  make  things  like  that  all  right."     His  confidence 


THEY   LAUGHED 
At  the  Arguments  on  the  Packages, 


The  husband  of  an  Ohio  woman  brought 
home  some  packages  of  Grape-Nuts  one  even- 
ing and  there  was  much  discussion,  but  let 
her  tell  the  story. 

"Two  years  ago  I  was  thin  and  sickly  and 
suffered  so  from  indigestion,  was  very  ner- 
vous, and  could  not  sleep  at  night.  I  was 
not  able  physically  or  mentally  to  perform 
my  duties  and  was  constantly  under  the  care 
of  our  physician.  I  had  tried  plain  living 
and  all  the  different  remedies  recommended 
by  friends  but  got  no  better. 

"  One  day  my  husband  brought  home  two 
yellow  boxes  and  said,  '  The  grocer  wants 
us  to  try  this  food  and  report  how  we  like 
it,  he  thinks  it  will  help  you.'  I  read  all  it 
said  on  the  boxes  about  Grape-Nuts  and  I 
remember  how  I  laughed  at  it,  for  I  thought 
it  foolish  to  think  food  could  help  me.  But 
the  next  meal  we  all  ate  some  with  cream. 
We  liked  and  enjoyed  the  deliriously  crisp 
and  new  flavor  so  we  kept  on  using  Grape- 
Nuts,  not  because  we  thought  it  would  cure 
me  but  because  we  liked  it. 

"  At  that  time  we  had  no  idea  what  the 
results  would  be  but  now  I  am  anxious  to 
have  the  world  know  that  to-day  I  am  a 
well  and  strong  woman  physically  and  men- 
tally. I  gained  over  30  pounds,  do  not  suffer 
from  any  of  the  old  ails  and  I  know  that  it 
is  to  Grape-Nuts  alone  that  I  owe  my  restored 
health.  They  call  me  '  Grape-Nuts'  here  in 
the  home  and  all  of  my  friends  have  asked 
me  the  cause  of  it  all.  I  have  persuaded 
several  of  them  to  use  Grape-Nuts  and  every 
one  of  them  who  has  done  so  has  been  bene- 
fited and  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  in- 
duce everyone  who  is  sick  to  give  this  won- 
derful food  a  trial.  We  still  have  Grape- 
Nuts  three  times  a  day  and  never  tire  of  it." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Ten  days  on  this  nourishing  and  complete- 
ly digestible  food  will  show  anyone  who  is 
run  down  from  improper  feeding  a  great 
change,  sometimes  worth  more  than  a  gold 
mine  because  it  may  mean  the  joy  and 
spring  of  perfect  health  in  place  of  the  old 
ails.  Trial  proves.  "There's  a  reason." 
Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Well ville." 


IN  summer  you  buy   the  winter's  coal  because  it 
is  cheaper  and  you  can  get  it. 
Insure  your  life   for   the   same   reasons — while 

you  are  in  health,  and  because  now  it  will  cost 
you  less  than  later. 

How  much  insurance  you  ought  to  carry  and 
what  it  will  cost  I  will  take  up  with  you  personally 
by  letter  if  you  write  me  direct.  State  your  age, 
resources,   prospects,   and   I'll   gladly  advise  you. 

One  argument  concerning  insurance  which  isn't 
old,  hackneyed  and  threadbare  is  this:  Every  pay-roll 
man  needs  insurance  to  do  the  pay-roll's  service  to  his 
family  after  the  pay-roll  loses  his  name  by  death.  But, 
no  salary-earning  man  needs,  or  should  take,  more  in- 
surance than  he  can  comfortably  carry ;  the  best  is  the 
protection-to-his-family  sort. 

I  want  you  to  get  just  the  right  kind ;  and  I 
want  to  personally  prove  to  you  why  you  ought  to  get 
it  AT  ONCE.  If  you  ask  my  advice  I'll  feel  you 
value  it.      Write  me  direct  and  see. 


PRESIDENT 


Washington  Life  Insurance  Company 
139  Broadway,  New  York 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  Series.  "A  marvel  of  condensed  informa- 
tion." 30,000  Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps; 
many  valuable  supplementary  features.  Cloth,  25  cents; 
flexible  leather,  50  cents,  net;  indexed,  5  cents  extra. 
Funk  &  Waprnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


Name  and  aim  of  a  clean,  unique,  interesting  monthly 
magazine — also  subject  of  symposium  in  July  number  (20 
writers,  50  illustrations,  61  pagesi.  Send  25  c°nts  for  copy 
—money  back  ou  demand.  H.  W.  Kltll  1SI  I  JLt., 
Box  It,  East  «.i  .'.■II  \  ill,-.  Pa. 


On   Approval,  Freight    Paid    £&lon  Sl.00  SIT*  $1.75  g£ 


It  grows  with 
your  library. 
It  fits  any  space* 
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V   Sectional 
Bookcase 


Pronounced  the  Uest  by  Its  Thousands  of  Users 

The  Lundstrom  cases  are  made  under  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  factory, 
and  the  entire  production  is  sold  rtii  ect  to  the  home  and  office.  That  is  the 
reason  we  can  offerthem  at  such  reasonable  prices.  In  put  chasinira  Lund- 
strom Sectional  Bookcase  you  are  not  helping  to  test  a  doubtful  exjieri- 
ment ,  but  are  getting  an  article  which  time  and  experience  have  proven  a 
wonderful  success.  Our  sectional  bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  of  un- 
divided attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.  Every  book  section  has 
non-bindinc,  disappearing  plass  door  and  is  highly  finished  in  Solid  Oak. 
Tops  and  bases,  $1.00  each.    Write  for  illustrate.!  catalogue  No.    2s  V. 

ALL  GOODS  SOLD  DIRECT  FKOJI  FACTORY  ONLY 
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"LITTLE  SKIPPER" 

MARINE  ENGINE 

B.  D.  Baird's  L&tcst  and  Greatest  Two-Cycle  Gasoline  Engine 
pats        ^fli^h  Makes  a  speedy  little  Launch  from 

P      .  ^^  an  ordinary  Canoe  or  Row-boat. 

2 Actual   Bare    594  90 
fl  r  Engine  ^fcTr^ 

Engine  complete  -with  accessories 

and  boat  fitting  #39. 
Simplest,  strongest,  most  power- 
ful and  speedy  engine  of  its  class. 
Drives  Canoe,  Row-boat  or  12  to 
20  ft.  Launch  6  to  10  miles  per 
hour,  or  3ri  ft.  Sailor  3k  to  4"mi. 
per  hour  as  an  auxiliary      Rever- 

■ible,  anyone  can   install  and  rnn  it.  always  safe  and  certain 

\>go.     SOLD  l.NDER  5  YEAR  GUARANTEE. 

ST.  CLAIR  MOTOR  CO.,  DepU5,  DETROIT,  MICK. 


"Nothing  Beyond!'' 


— said  the  ancient 

mariner  driving  his  craft 

to  the  verge  of  the  world, 

under  the  shadow  of  Gibraltar, 

one  of  the  "Pillars  of  Hercules." 

But  there  came  a  race  that  knew 

better. 

"Nothing  Beyond!" 

Nothing  saved  for  the  wife  or 
children,  nothing  to  protect  them 
from  want  when  the  bread  winner 
goes — that  was  the  sad,  old  story 

Before  the  Days  of 
Life  Insurance 


But  there  came  a  race  that  knew 
better.  Nearly  Six  and  a  Half 
Million  Policies  are  in  force  to- 
day in  The  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America.  There  is 
something  beyond  for  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  these  solid,  liberal, 
easy-to-understand  policies. 

Are  you  of  the  "nothing  beyond" 
fraternity?  Let  us  show  you  a 
simple  way  out  of  it.  Write  for 
information  concerning  policies. 
There  is  one  to  suit  you. 

The  Prudential 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 


JOHN  P.  DRYDEN 

President 


HOME  OFFICE 

Newark,  N.  J. 


Without  committing  myself  to  any  action, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  free  particulars 
and  rates  of  Policies. 

For  $ Age 

Name 

Address  

Occupation Dept   R 


was  not  immediately  communicated  to  the  officers 
about  him.  They  knew  that  the  manufacture  of 
shells  is  highly  specialized  work,  and  is  confined  to 
the  great  arsenals  of  the  world. 

On  inquiry  it  appeared  that  the  only  powder  pro- 
curable in  Kimberley  was  intended  for  blasting,  and 
was,  without  special  preparation,  wholly  unsuitable 
for  artillery  uses.  Mr.  Labram.  however,  refused  to 
be  deterred  by  such  considerations.  That  afternoon 
he  obtained  a  requisition  from  the  military  stores  of 
such  material  as  was  likely  to  be  of  use  in  the  experi- 
ment, and  began  work  in  the  De  Beers  shops.  His 
foundry  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  child  of  his 
own  brain,  for  he  was  without  even  reliable  hand- 
books to  guide  him.  The  most  important  part  of 
shell  manufacture  is  the  fixing  of  a  satisfactory  fuse. 
Mr.  Labram  overcame  this  difficulty  by  invention. 
He  designed  a  percussion  fuse  to  be  inserted  in  a  hole 
drilled  for  its  reception  in  the  point  of  the  shell.  The 
fuse  consisted  of  a  brass  body  with  a  screw  thread 
outside  and  a  steel  block,  or  plunger,  working  freely 
in  an  axial  direction  inside.  The  plunger,  through 
which  a  small  hole  was  bored,  was  pointed  at  the 
front  end.  In  a  recess  in  front,  a  percussion  cap  was 
held  in  position  by  a  screwed  plug. 

While  the  shell  traveled  forward,  the  plunger, 
being  loose,  remained  at  the  back  of  the  fuse.  On  a 
sudden  stoppage,  however,  it  shot  forward  and  struck 
the  percussion  cap.  A  spark  then  traveled  along  the 
hole  and  exploded  the  bursting  charge  of  gunpowder 
contained  in  the  body  of  the  shell.  To  prevent  the 
plunger  from  moving  when  the  shell  was  handled,  a 
light  spiral  spring  was  so  placed  as  to  require  com- 
pression before  the  nipple  could  touch  the  cap.  As 
an  extra  precaution,  safety  wires  were  ptovided, 
which  had  to  be  broken  before  the  plunger  could 
move.  The  united  strength  of  these  safety  attach- 
ments was  not  more  than  sufficient  to  prevent  prema- 
ture explosion  in  case  of  accidental  fall. 

In  practise  Mr.  Labram's  astonishing  invention 
proved  entirely  satisfactory.  In  an  amazingly  short 
time  this  man,  who  had  scarcely  seen  a  shell  until  a 
few  days  before,  was  supplying  the  artillery  head- 
quarters with  between  sixty  and  seventy  projectiles 
every  twenty-four  hours — shells,  moreover,  of  a 
quality  which  the  military  authorities,  after  the  ex- 
haustive test  of  over  three  months'  continual  use, 
pronounced  "extraordinarily  good." 


The  Junior    Senator  from  Massachusetts. — 

Senator  Winthrop  Murray  Crane  is  characterized  by 
a  writer  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  as  "the  most 
remarkable  mixer  who  has  arrived  in  Washington  in 
years."  He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  genuinely- 
popular  men  in  the  Senate,  all  because  of  this  tactful 
ability  to  "mix"  and  make  friends.  The  writer 
elaborates  his  argument,  and  cites  a  few  of  the  Sena- 
tor's victories: 

The  Senate  is  made  up  of  fireworks  and  firemen 
and  several  sticks  of  punk.  The  fireworks  send  off 
the  sparks.  The  firemen  do  the  work  and  keep  it 
going.  Crane  is  in  the  firemen  class,  and  will  soon 
be  one  of  the  bosses. 

He  has  the  keenest  sense  of  humor,  bubbles  over 
with  good  nature,  likes  a  joke  and  plays  many  a  sly 
one,  knows  shams  and  punctures  them  on  occasion, 
and  works  on  the  theory  that  the  way  to  know  men 
— even  Senators — is  to  get  acquainted  with  them. 


TEMAGAMI. 

Nimrod  was  a  mighty  hunter,  but  had  he  hunted  in 
the."TemaRanii"  region  he  would  have  been  a  might- 
ier one.    Nimrod  hunted  for  glory,  but   Temagamians 
hunt  for  game.     Those  Indians  who   made  the  first 
canoe  of  birch  bark  Ion"  ago,  were  our  great  benefac- 
tors.   The  children  of  these  Indians  know  the  canoe, 
and  they  know  how  to  use  it,  and  it  you  goto  Tema- 
gami  this  summer  they  will  pruldle  your  canoe  in  their 
own  superb  way.     They  will  be  the  best  of  guides  you 
ever  had,  and  they  will  take  you   through  the  rivers, 
lakes,  forests  and  hunting  grounds  their  forefathers 
once  called  home,  they  will  tell  you  of  the  tricks  and 
habits  of  the  bears,  beavers,  moose,  caribou  and  deer. 
Ah]  the  Indians  know,  for  once  they  were  mightiei 
hunters  than  ancient  Nimrod.    Students  who  camp  in 
summer  along  the  Temagami  lakes  are  able  to  do  two 
years'  work  in  one.    Business    men   who  camp  under 
the  Temagami  skies  never  stop  at  the  hospital  or  go 
into  bankruptcy.   Ensy  of  access  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  System.    For  information    address,  Frank 
°.   Dwvf.k,     E.    P.  A.,   G.    T.    R.  S„  200  Broadway, 
Mew  York. 


A  SLIi 

con: 


:nti 
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The    content- 
ment which  only    comes 
from  a   delightful  smoke   will 
be  yours  if  you  use 

EDGEWORTH 

A  HIGH  GRADE  PLUG  SLICE 

WI1.I,    IVOT    It  I  I  I     THK    TOVCl'K.' 

Satisfaction    (run  rani  i<d   to  the  extent] 

of  money    refunded   to  any 

dissatisfied    customer. 

At  dealers  in   high-grade   goods  in   every 

section  of  this  country.     If  your  dealer  does 

not  furnish  you,  we  will  send  it  direct  from 

our  factory,    post-paid,  at  the  following 

regular  prices:  4  oz.,  25c;  8  oz  ,   50c  ; 

1  lb.,  $1.00.     Address 

LARUS  &  BROTHER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

7  S.  21st  St.,  Richmond 
Va. 


Do  you  own  a 
Camera  ? 

Our  FREE  BOOK  tells  how 
we  can  quickly  teach  you  at 
home,  to  make  artistic  pictures, 
saving  all  waste  of  film,  plates 
and  material. 

In  our  photographic  home  training 
there  is  little  study.  Pictures  are 
produced  as  a  result  of  the  first  lessons, 
while  the  instruction  and  personal 
criticisms  become  so  vitally  interesting 
thai  you  learn  while  you  play. 

If  you  have  no  camera, 
we  can  supply  the  best 
and  save  you  the  dealers 
profit.  Our  Photo  Supply 
Catalogue — 250  pages — 
mailed  on  receipt  of  10c. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

J.  B.  SCBRIEVER.   President, 

248  Washington  Avenue,        Scranton,  Pa. 


INCOME  OF  ^ 

O    "R  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  S 100  *\ 
~  OR  MORE .  WITHDRAWABLE 

AFTER  ONE  YEAR.        //. 


QpPlipcn  by  first  mortgage  on  New 
OLbUflLU  York  City  improved  rea  I 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


KN  CKERBOCKER 


COMPANY 


(Established  1883) 
38  Park  Row  New  York  City 


Pan-Toc 


A     GENTLEMAN'S 
DRESSING  CHAIR 


of  all. 


which  presses  and  creases  your  trousers  while 
you  sleep.     Provides  an  improved  hanger  for 
coat  and  vest,  a  handy  place  for  slippers  orj 
eboes.     This  chair  will  POSITIVELY   prevent! 
baggy  knees  by  500  lbs.  pressure  in- 
stantly  applied.     Your   clothing  will 
appear  as  FRESH  EVERY  MOKNING 
as  if  just  from  the  tailor's.     Saves  its 
cost   in   6   months    and   will    last    a 
lifetime.     Indispensable  in  a  gentle- 
man's apartment.     Price  within  reach 
Write   to-day    for    illustrated    descriptive    folder 


price. 
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His  colleague,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  lias  boon  a  Sena- 
tor for  thirteen  years.  Senator  Nixon,  of  Nevada, 
■came  into  the  Senate  at  the  same  time  Crane  did.  A 
few  weeks  at;o  I.<><h;e  was  mourninj  to  Crane  because 

he  could  not  find  out  how  Nixon  stood  on  »he  ques- 
tion of  reporting  out  of  committee  the   Philippine 

tariff  bill.  Lodge  is  chairman  of  the  Philippine  com- 
mittee. 

"He  has  only  been  here  a  year,"  said  Lodge,  "and 
altho  he  is  on  my  committee,  I  do  not  know  him  V  ell 
enough  to  ask  him  such  a  question.  We  all  have  been 
trying  to  find  out." 

"Why,"  said  Crane.  "I'll  find  out." 
How? ' '  asked  Lodge,  astonished  at  the  newcomer. 

"I'll  ask  him,"  said  Crane.  "1  know  him  very 
well." 

The  task  the  experienced  Lodge  had  been  worry- 
ing about  for  two  weeks  occupied  Crane  for  about 
two  minutes.  "Nixon,"  he  said,  "how  are  you  go- 
ing to  vote  on  reporting  out  the  Philippine  tariff 
bill?" 

It  was  the  most  natural  question  in  the  world,  both 
to  Nixon  and  from  Crane.  Nixon  told  without  hesi- 
tating, and  Lodge  was  amazed  that  a  new  Senator 
could  do  a  thing  like  that. 


Ibsen  the  Man. — The  Copenhagen  daily  Koben- 
havn  of  May  24  contains  the  following  tribute  to  the 
personality  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  from  the  pen  01  the  Da- 
nish critic,  Herman  Bang,  who  probably  knew  the 
dramatist  as  intimately  as  it  was  granted  anybody  to 
know  him: 

"Fate  destined  me  to  follow  the  triumphant  way 
of  his  works  through  foreign  communities  of  men. 

THE  OLD  PLEA 
He  "  Didn't  Know  it  Was  Loaded." 


The  coffee  drinker  seldom  realizes  that 
coffee  contains  the  drug  Caffein,  a  serious 
poison  to  the  heart  and  nerves  causing  many 
other  forms  of  disease  noticeably  dyspepsia. 

"I  was  a  lover  of  coffee  and  used  it  for 
many  years  and  did  not  realize  the  bad  ef- 
fects I  was  suffering  from  its  use. 

"At  first  I  was  troubled  with  indigestion 
but  did  not  attribute  the  trouble  to  the  use 
of  coffee  but  thought  it  arose  from  other 
causes.  With  these  attacks  I  had  sick  head- 
ache, nausea  and  vomiting.  Finally  my 
stomach  was  in  such  a  condition  I  could 
scarcely  retain  any  food. 

"I  consulted  a  physician;  was  told  all 
my  troubles  came  from  indigestion,  but  was 
not  informed  what  caused  the  indigestion, 
so  I  kept  on  with  the  coffee  and  kept  on 
with  the  troubles,  too,  and  my  case  con- 
tinued to  grow  worse  from  year  to  year  un- 
til it  developed  into  chronic  diarrhea,  nausea 
and  severe  attacks  of  vomiting  so  I  could 
keep  nothing  on  my  stomach  and  became  a 
mere  shadow  reduced  from  159  to  128  pounds. 

"  A  specialist  informed  me  I  had  a  very 
severe  case  of  catarrh  of  the  stomach  which 
had  got  so  bad  he  could  do  nothing  for  me 
and  I  became  convinced  my  days  were  num- 
bered. 

"  Then  I  chanced  to  see  an  article  setting 
forth  the  good  qualities  of  Postum  and  ex- 
plaining how  coffee  injures  people  so  I  con- 
cluded to  give  Postum  a  trial.  I  soon  saw 
the  good  effects — my  headaches  were  less 
frequent,  nausea  and  vomiting  only  came  on 
at  long  intervals  and  I  was  soon  a  changed 
man,  feeling  much  better. 

"Then  I  thought  I  could  stand  coffee 
again,  but  as  soon  as  I  tried  it  my  old 
troubles  returned  and  I  again  turned  to 
Postum.  Would  you  believe  it,  I  did  this 
three  times  before  I  had  sense  enough  to 
quit  coffee  for  good  and  keep  on  with  the 
Postum  ;  the  result  is  I  am  now  a  well  man 
with  no  more  headaches,  sick  stomach  or 
vomiting  and  have  already  gained  back  to 
147  pounds."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville." 


WINCHESTER 


"BRUSH"  SHELLS  FOR  BIRD  SHOOTING. 

Winchester  "  Brush  "  Shells  help  wonderfully  to  make  big  bags.  They  are 
so  loaded  as  to  give  an  open  and  even  pattern  at  ranges  from  25  to  30  yards 
when  used  in  choke  bore  guns,  without  loss  of  velocity,  penetration  or  uni- 
formity. With  these  shells  you  can  use  your  duck  or  trap  gun  for  field  shooting 
and  make  many  kills  which  otherwise  would  be  misses.  They  are  loaded 
in  "  Leader "  and  "  Repeater "  grades  and  sold  by  reputable  dealers  every- 
where.     Ask    for   Winchester   "Brush"   Shells  and   accept  no  substitute. 

Winchester  Shells,  Cartridges,  and  Cuns  A  re  Sold  Eviryaherc. 

WINCHESTER    REPEATING  ARMS  CO..  -  -  -  NEW    HAVEN,  CT. 


Registered  Trade  Mark 


BRIGHTON 

Flat  Clasp  Garter 

for  solid  comfort.  The  newest  shades  and  designs  of  one 
piece,  silk  web,  not  mercerized  cotton.  All  metal  parts 
nickeled,  cannot  rust.   25  cents  a  pair,  all  dealers  or  by  mail. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Makers  of  Pioneer  Suspenders* 


Mexican  Palm  Leaf  Hat  50c 


The  Francis  F. 


Hand  woven  by  Mexicans  in  Mexico  from 
palm   fiber.       "Double    weave,    durable 
and  light  weight  with  colored  design 
in  brim.      Retails  at    $1.00,    sent 
postpaid  for  50c  to  introduce 
our   Mexican  hats   and     drawn- 
work.    Same  hat  plain,  40c;  both 
for  75r.    Large,  medium  and  small 
sizes.     Fine  for  fishing,    camping, 
seashore  and  gardening.    Hat  booklet 
free, 
-ester  Co.,  Dept.  !>«,  MesWa  Park,  N\  M. 


What  Is  Dans1  Tip-Top? 


TO  PROVE  thatDaus'  "Tip-top' 
s  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
making    lOO   Copies   from   pen- 
written  and  SO  Copies  from  type- 
^.    written    original,  we  will  ship 
V  complete    duplicator,  cap    size, 
without    deposit,    on   ten 
(lO)  days'  trial, 
Price  $7. SO  less  trade  fli  (T  nnf 
'  discount  of  S.?M    o  r  «J)w  MCI 
Till:      I  Kl.l  \   A.  I>  \1  -  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
Daus  Building,   111  John  St.,  .Yew  York  City 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.    It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.     Correct  I                       CI? 
in  every  line— always  comfortable  for  ■       "_      ,]      J>IL 
the  horse  and  rider.     Complete  catn-  lt   ^jjj        . 
logue  sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman  VftS    By       t>/-r- 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything  NaiySF         \n^ 
from  "Saddle  to  Spur."    Address  ^^          V"« 

The  Mehlbarh  Saddle  Co..  104-  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


Never  Soils  or  Spoils 

DAY'S  White  Paste 

It's  the  paste  that  sticks, 
but  doesn't  leave  a  sticky 
look.  It's  always  ready  in 
our  Handy  Paste  Jar,   for 

Office  or  Home 

or    Photos.     Pasting    is    a 
pleasure    when     done   so 
easily,  cleanly  and  well. 
Sample  Sent  Free 

Have  yonr  dealei  get  Day's* 
25c.  jar,  15c.  jar,  or   In   bulk. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  CO.,  80  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


6% 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


First  Mortgage  Farm 
Loans  drawing  six  per  cent, 
secured 


All  papers  and  titles  passed  upon  by  respon- 
sible attorneys  and  legal  opinion  furnished 
with  each  loan. 

A  safe  and  satisfactory  avenue  for  profit- 
able investment  of  surplus  and  trust  funds. 


Amply 


Address 

P.  E.  BYRNE 


P.  O.  Box  124 


Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 


Refer  btj  permission  to 

Bismarck  Bank,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
American  National  Bank,  Helena,  Montana. 


A.HO        SURPLUS 


BANK  BY  MAIL.— Absolutely  safe.  a'S  compound  interest  is  y$  more 
than  is  paid  by  most  banks.  Money  deposited  with  us  doubles  itself  in  17^ 
years.  $1000  earns  $40.40  in  1  year;  $218. 99  in  5  years;  $485.94  in  ten  years; 
$1208.01  in  20  years.  Same  rate  of  interest  paid  on  smaller  sums.  You  may  begin 
with  $  1  00  or  more.  Money  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  upon  proper  notice.  Certifi- 
cates of  deposit  issued  for  $500.00  or  multiples.  Full  information  and  booklet  "T"  r— 
free  upon  request. 


V(  COMMONWEALTH     TRUST     CO.        ESETTSBURGH,  PA.  (V 
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Professional     cooks    use 

Lea  &  FerTiiis' 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

because  no  other  season- 
ing  has  the    same  fine, 

.-CU.     ±J  ,.,     _  John  Duncan's  Sons, 

rich  flavor.     J  AgtS.,  n.  y. 


TEA 


DRINK  TEA-  AND  VOUR  SYSTEM  WILL 
GRADUALLY  BE  POISONED  BY  TANNIC  ACID* 

i    COFFEE    ^ 

DRJNK  COFFEE-    AND  YOU  WILL 
BECOME   A  NERVOUS   WRECK ~ 


COCOA 


DRINK   COCOA 
FOR  BREAKFAST,  LUNCH 
AND   SUPPER 
AND  TOU  WILL  ENJOY  PERFECT  HEALTH- 
COCOA  IS  A  BUILDER  OF  STRENGTH  &  VITALITY. 

OF  COURSE 
ITS 


IT  IS  THE  PUREST  &  BEST. 


YOU  WANT. 


ALL  GROCERS. 


CTADK  TREES  ARE    FAMOUS 

^IUJV»  wherever  planted;  are  planted 
ri||#  everywhere  trees  are  g) own.  Free 
Wr  Catalog  of  superb  Jruits-  Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-Stark  Iro's,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

|  THE  National  News  Weekly  for 
I  Busy  People  and  the  Home. Clean, 
I  orderly,  reliable,  inspiring;  a  time 
•and  money-saver.  On  trial  13 
wka.  loc;  $1  yr.  Samples  free.  Pathfinder,  Wash.,  D.  C 

r -PATE  NTS  that  PROTECT-! 
Our  3  hooks  for  Inventors  mailed  oo  receipt  of  6cts.  Btamps  I 
R.S.&  A.  B.LACEY,  Washington, D. C.       Estab.  1869.  | 


THE  HAYES  DEVOTED  TO  ASTHMA 

Dill  I  CTIU     ancl  Hay-Fever.  Mailed  free  on  request. 
DULLC  I  IIM      Address  Dr.  Hay.  s,  Dept.  3 .Buffalo,  JV.Y. 


PIIDinCITIEQ  OF  UAW  AND  LAWYERS 

llUrilUOl  IILO  By  CHOAKE  JAMES 

"  Innumerable  good  things  relating  to  the  legal 
profession.  We  know  of  no  volume  better  adapted 
to  amuse  and  edify  both  the  lawyer  and  the  lay- 
man."— Oreen  Bag,  Boston. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $3.00 
FINK  A  WAOIVAM.HCO. ,  Pubs.,  JVRW  YORK 


And  I  know  that  in  these  days,  when  fame  is  patched 
together  from  newspaper  clippings,  the  man  who  now 
is  dead  was  among  the  half  dozen  or  so  who  really 
were  famous  throughout  the  world. 

"However,  let  others  dwell  upon  his  fame;  I  shall 
speak  of  the  man  himself. 

"As  a  man,  Ibsen  far  surpassed  his  fame.  He 
played  his  role  as  a  master.  But  behind  the  role,  be- 
hind the  mask,  back  of  that  which  he  represented, 
there  we  beheld  a  man  who  was  true  to  his  manhood. 

"He  promised  naught,  but  he  performed. 

"He  called  nobody  friend,  but  he  proved  himself  a 
friend  to  others. 

"He  helped  but  rarely,  but  he  helped  where  need 
was  urgent. 

"It  has  been  said  that  his  personality  lacked 
warmth,  but  his  hand-grasp  bespoke  compassion. 

"In  his  heart's  inmost  depths  he  entertained  an  un- 
bounded contempt  for  humanity ;  and  in  spite  of  his 
timidity  he  did  not  disguise  this  feeling.  But  his  pity 
or  compassion  was  greater  still.  He  who  suffered 
would  find  out,  when  the  heaviness  of  his  sorrow 
weighted  him  down,  that  this  lonely  and  icy  man  had 
a  warm  place  for  him  in  his  heart. 

' '  He  gave  the  world  riches,  and  he  himself  remained 
the  poorest  among  the  poor.  The  focal  point  of  the 
world's  honor,  he  was  its  most  lonely  figure.  To-day 
the  whole  world  pays  tribute  to  the  dramatist.  My 
thoughts  seek  the  man  who  purchased  dearly  what  he 
scantily  received.  He  attained  a  name  in  the  world, 
but  human  happiness  was  denied  him. 

"The  master-builder  is  dead." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MORE  OR   LESS   PUNGENT. 

The  Strenuous  Life. —  Teacher — "How  long 
had  Washington  been  dead  when  Roosevelt  was  in- 
augurated? " 

Scholar — "I  dunno,  but  it  hasn't  been  very  dead 
since  Tedd/  has  been  there!" — Brooklyn  Life. 


Worse  than  Chicago. — The  ever-burning  ques- 
tion, "What  shall  we  do  with  our  boys?"  seems  to 
be  satisfactorily  answered  in  the  following  advertise- 
ment, which  appears  in  the  window  of  a  Farringdon 
Road  butcher's  shop:  "Wanted,  a  respectable  boy 
for  beef  sausages." — London  Tribune. 


Only  Part  Way  Gone. — There  is  a  young  French- 
man in  the  sophomore  class  at  Harvard,  sent  thither 
by  his  father  at  the  earnest  desire  of  his  wife,  an 
American  woman  by  birth. 

The  Frenchman  was  once  invited  to  a  musical  en- 
tertainment given  by  his  classmates,  where  there 
were  sung,  in  honor  of  the  foreigner,  a  number  of 
French  songs,  rendered  in  the  best  American  French. 

"I  say,  old  man,"  observed  one  of  the  sophomores, 
after  the  entertainment,  "I  suppose  those  French 
songs  made  you  feel  a  little  homesick,  eh?" 

"No,"  responded  the  Frenchman,  "only  sick." — 
Success. 


A  Business  Man. — Notary — "Sign  your  name 
here,  Uncle  Rastus."  Rastus — "Ah  doesn't  write 
me  name,  suh.  Ah  has  no  time  fuh  dem  trinin'  de- 
tails o'  business.  Ah  alius  dictate  ma  name,  suh." 
— Cleveland  Leader. 


A  Substitute. — "Are  you  going  to  get  the  auto- 
mobile which  the  doctor  ordered  for  your  wife?" 

"Can't  afford  it,  but  we  have  almost  the  real  thing. 
She  puts  on  a  pair  of  gasolene-cleaned  gloves,  takes 
a  long  ride  on  the  front  seat  of  a  trolley  car,  and 
walks  back." — Life. 


Something  Wrong. — Mr.  Newlywed — "Did  you 
say  this  was  pound  cake,  my  dear?" 

Mrs.  Newi.ywed — "Yes,  precious,  ami  I  made  it 
myself." 

Mr.  Newlywed  —"Are  you  quite  sure  you- 
pounded  it  enough?" — Philadelphia  Record. 


SI  no  'I'l'I'Kn'IIITKKS  925.  OKI  Reliable  Consolidated 
Typewriter  ExchRnge,  213  Broadway,  New  York  (Estab.  1881).  \\ .... 
Ini.-iv  Reliable  Typewriter*  (all  makes).  Shipped  subject  to  ezanuna. 
t anywhere.    Send  fur  "Special  Bargain  List." 


Learn  the  Truth 

Do  you  know 

that  the  main  cause  of  uuhappi- 
ness,  ill-health,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  rec- 
ords to  be  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  self  and  sex  ? 


Sexology 


Illustrated 
Contains  in  one  volume- 
Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

By  ]]  'illia  m  H.  H  a  1 1  ins,  A .  M.  ,M.D.      • 
Rich  Cloth  Binding,  Full  Gold  Stamp,  Illustrated,  $2.00 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  B,    PHILADELPHIA 


A  Bad 
Complexion 

pimples,  and  rough  skin,  are  caused 
by  indigestion.  Charcoal  is  an  active 
digestive.  It  stops  fermentation,  ab- 
sorbs ail  gases  and  clears  up  the  com- 
plexion.   Use 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

TOT   IOC.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial.     Once  only. 

A.  J.  D  it  man,  41  Amtor  House,/*,  Y. 


BUNIONS 


RELIEVED 
and  CURED 

Enlarged  Joints  Reduced  and 
Toes  Straightened  by 

Achfeldt's  (.Patent) "  Perfection"  Toe  Spring 

"Worn  at  night  without  inconvenience,  with  aux- 
iliary appliances  for  day  use.  Sent  on  approval. 
Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Vse  My  Improved  Instep  Arch  Supporter 
for  "  Flat  Foot "  and  broken-down  instep.  Tell 
me  your  foot  troubles.  It  will  ease  your  mind  : 
I  will  ease  your  feet.  Send  outline  of  foot.  Full 
particulars,  and  advice  FREE,  in  plain  sealed 
envelope. 

ACHFELDT'S  universal  foot  powder 

A  boon  for  tired,  tender,  perspiring,  swollen,  smarting  feet 

Deodorant;  Antiseptic.    Send  for  FREE  Barople, 

M.  Aehfeldt,  Dept.  C-A.  163  W.  23d  St.,  New  Tork. 

A  Valuable  New  Medical  Book 

PSYCHIC    TREATMENT    OF     NERV- 
OUS DISORDERS,  by  Dr.  Paul  DuBois,  Uni- 
versity of  Berne  ;  translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe, 
M.D.,  and  William  A.  White,  M.D. 
"  I  know  of  no  single  book  so  well  adapted  for  the 
physician    who    would    seek   to  know    the   practical 
applications  and   methods  of  psychology   as  that  of 
Du  Bois." — Prof.  E.  Bleulen,  of  Zurich,  in  the  Munchner 
Medizinisclie  Wochenscltrift. 

8vo,  cloth,  471  pages,  $3.00  net ;  by  mail  $3.15.    FUNK 
&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 

What  Do  You  Mean  7 

Is  that  question  ever  asked  you  when  you  speak 
or  when  you  write?  Here  are  two  right-hand 
helps  to  tha  mastery  of  words. 

English  Synonyms  By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D. 

Antonyms  Over 7,600 classified  synonj  ms 

._J   a.....^*.!*!.....  with  shades  of  meaning  <  an  - 

and  Prepositions  fully  discriminated.     N,,irlv 

4,500  classified  antonyms.    Correct  use  of  prepositions, 

hints  and  helps  on  the  aeeurate  use  of  words.     "  First 
satisfactory  attempt  in  Its  field.  "-Citizen,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Connectives  of  By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.  Just 
English  Speech  what  you  want  to  know  about  the 
correct  use  of  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, relative  pronouns  and  adverbs.  "Most 
valuable  treatise  of  its  kill, I  in  existence." — Commercial, 
New  York.  Two  books,  12mo,  cloth.  $1.50  net,  eaeh. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London, 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  WRITER 

We  can  aid  you  to  find  a  market  for  anything  you  write 
MSS.  SUCCKSSFULXY  PLACED, 

Criticised,  Revised,  Typewritten. 
References:  Edwin  Mnrkham,  Margaret  E.  Sangster 
and  others.    Established  1890.    Semi  for  leaflet  L. 
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Au  Unfortunate  Past. — "Why  don't  you  marry 
Mathilde?  She  loves  you  and  would  make  you  happy. 
What's  the  trouble  with  her?" 

"Her  past." 

"Her  past?  And  what  fault  do  you  find  with 
her  past? " 

"The  length  of  it." — Translated  from  Le  Rirc  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

June  8. — Twelve  thousand  churchmen  from  Lanca- 
shire visit  London  to  protest  against  the  Edu^ 
cation  bill. 
Notice  is  given  that  the  packinghouse  disclo- 
sures in  the  United  States  will  be  brought  up 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

June  9. — Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  British 
warships  are  mobilized  for  the  maneuvers 
which  are  to  test  the  plans  for  the  defense  of 
the  British  coasts  and  sea-borne  commerce. 

June  io. — The  reorganized  Spanish  Cabinet,  with 
Senor  Morct  as  Premier,  is  sworn  in. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  Zulus  are  reported  killed 
in  a  fight  with  British  Colonial  troops. 

June  1 1.— It  is  estimated  that  half  a  million  natives 
attended  the  schools  opened  in  the  Philippines 
this  week. 
W.  J.  Bryan,  in  an  interview  in  Berlin,  pronoun- 
ces the  news  of  his  indorsement  by  Democrats 
in  this  country  as  "too  sudden." 

June  12. — A  remarkable  tribute  of  affection  is  paid 
to  Ellen  Terry  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theater  in 
London,  where  many  leading  actors  and  act- 
resses take  part  in  the  jubilee  performance. 

A  dinner  is  given  in  London  by  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  Reid  in  honor  of  Representative  and  Mrs. 
Longworth  at  which  the  King  is  present. 

June  13. — John  Burns,  Labor  leader  in  Parliament, 
in  a  speech  in  London  attributes  the  abnormal 
infantile  mortality  in  England  to  canned  meats 
and  intemperance  among  women. 

June  14. — Lady  Mary  Hamilton,  reported  the  rich- 
est woman  in  England,  is  married  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Graham. 

Domestic. 

June  8. — Governor  Warfield,  of  Maryland,  appoints 
William  Pinckney  Whyte  to  succeed  the  late 
Senator  Gorman  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  National  League  of  Women's  Organizations 
adopt  resolutions  demanding  Senator  Smoot's 
removal. 

The  President  sends  to  Congress  further  reports 
concerning  the  Chicago  meat-packing  industry. 

June  9. — F.  D.  Coburn,  of  Kansas,  named  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  Senator  Burton's  resigna- 
tion, declines  the  office,  and  Judge  Benson,  of 
Ottawa,  Kan.,  is  appointed  in  his  place. 

Governor  Guild,  of  Massachusetts,  refuses  to  re- 
prieve Charles  L.Tucker,  convicted  of  the  mur- 
der of  Miss  Page,  even  after  lengthy  petitions 
and  many  intervi  ws  from  prominent  men. 

Senator  Blackburn,  of  Kentucky,  is  elected  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate. 

June  10. — President  Cassatt,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  makes  another  reply  to  questions 
propounded  by  the  special  investigating  com- 
mittee. 
The  new  Christian -Science  Cathedral  is  dedi- 
cated in  Boston. 

In  a  baccalaureate  sermon  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, Chancellor  Day  denounces  the  "scandal- 
mongering  tendency  ' '  of  the  times  and  the 
President's  efforts  to  influence  legislations. 

June  n. — Former  Vice-Presidents  Gillette  and 
Granniss,  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, are  indicted  in  New  York  on  charges  of 
forgery,  and  Gillette,  in  addition,  on  a  charge 
of  perjury. 

J.  Edward  Addic  s,  of  Delaware,  is  defeated  by 
Col.  H.  A.  Du  Pont  in  the  contest  for  the  va- 
cant seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  preliminary  returns  on  the  wheat  acreage  for 
1906  show  an  increase  of  two  per  cent,  over 
that  of  1905,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington. 

June  12. — -Some  of  the  big  packing  companies  are 
found  guilty,  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  at  Kansas  City,  of  accepting  concessions 
from  the]  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
road Company. 

District  Attorney  Jerome  promises  further  in- 
dictments of  insurance  officials. 

June  14. — President  Roosevelt  declares  the  Meat 
Inspection  bill  prepared  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  to  be  entirely  inade- 
quate. 

Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  uncle  of  the  President,  and 
formerly  actively  engaged  in  New  York  poli- 
tics, dies  at  his  home  in  Say  ville,  L.  I. 


Ideal 

Engines 

Run  In  Oil 


using  their  lubricants  over  and  over.  They  are  made  for  driv- 
ing dynamos  and  other  high-speed  machinery.  They  run 
almost  without  vibration.  In  fact,  a  silver  dollar  will  stand 
upon  the  cylinder  under  high  test.     Just  before  you  order  a 

steam  engine,  suppose  you  drop  a  line  to  Springfield  and  we  will  send  you  the  particulars.  We 
make  all  sizes  and  several  styles.  Direct-connected,  Simple,  Tandem  Compound,  and  so  on. 
Ideal  Agents  in  all  principal  cities  in  the  world. 

A.   L.    Ide  &  Sons,   824  Lincoln   Avenue,   Springfield,   Illinois. 


BUFFALO 

Lithia  Water 

A  Powerful  Nerve  Tonic  and  Restorative. 

Does  it  Contain  Hypophosphites 

of  Lime  and  Soda? 

Hunter  McCuire,  M.D.,  LL.D.,^E^££&5! 

and  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia;  late  President  and  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery,  University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.:  "It  has  never  failed  me 
as  a  powerful  NERVE  TONIC  when  I  have  prescribed  it  as  Buch.  I  sometimes  think 
it  must  contain  Hypophosphitea  of  Lime  and  Soda.  It  acts  as  that  compound 
does — as  a  tonic  and  alterative.  I  know  from  ita  constant  use,  personally  and 
in  practice,  that  the  results  obtained  are  far  beyond  those  which  the  analysis  given 
would  warrant." 

Pharlpc  O  Uill  Hil  f\  Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Dis- 
VliailCB  Via  nil  It  ITI  ■!•*■•  eases,  Baltimore  Medical  College,  etc.: 
"In  many  forma  of  Nervous  Exhaustion,  accompanying  an  excess  of  urates  and 
phosphates,  it  is  invaluable." 

Voluminous  medical  testimony  mailed.     For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and 
mineral  water  trade. 

Hotel  at  Springs  Opens  June  15th. 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA. 


HEHDflGHE  «  IEDIILBI1 

QUICKLY  CONQUERED  BY  USING 

DR.  WHITEHALL'S  MEGR1MINE 

Write  for  a  trial  box— we  send  it  without  cost.  If  you  suffer  from  head- 
ache or  neuralgia,  Megrimine  is  a  necessity— the  most  reliable  remedy  on 
the  market.  Cures  any  headache  in  thirty  minutes.  After  one  trial  you 
will  never  be  without  it.  Twenty  years  of  success  places  Megrimine  at  the 
head  of  all  remedies  for  painful  nervous  troubles.  For  sale  by  all  druggists, 
or  address 

The   DR    WHITEHALL   MEGRIMINE  CO.,  305  Main  Street,  South  Bend,  ind. 
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THE  TEXICOGRAFHER'S 
^   JJASYQlAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Jgp^  The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  any  ques- 
tions sent  anonymously. 


"E.  A.  D.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "(i)  In  speaking 
of  a  single  parcel  of  property,  which  is  proper,  'The 
premises  is  sold,'  or  'are  sold,'  and  why?  (2)  What 
is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  'tele- 
phony'?" 

(1)  "Premises"  is  a  plural  noun  and  takes  the 
plural  form  are.  The  fact  that  an  idea  is  singular 
has  no  bearing  on  grammatical  form,  grammar 
in  large  part  having  to  do  with  arbitrary  and 
illogical  modifications  of  words  by  other  words, 
of  most  of  which,  however,  English  has  happily  rid 
itself  The  word  premises,  in  order  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion, is  used  in  the  body  of  legal  deeds  in  referring 
to  the  opening  portion  of  the  document  in  which  the 
property  conveyed  is  described  in  detail,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly equivalent  to  the  foregoing  or  the  before- 
mentioned.  In  popular  usage,  however,  the  term 
has  been  made  to  signify  the  thing  or  things  de- 
scribed. It  has,  however,  permanently  acquired 
this  sense.  A  somewhat  similar  process  is  now 
going  on  with  the  word  proposition. 

(2)  Tel'e-fo-ni  or  tel-ef'o-ni,  the  former  preferred. 

"F.  R."  and  "C  D.  V.,"  New  York  City.— "How 
is  the  word   'lingerie'  pronounced?" 

Lan"zhree'.  The  first  syllable,  however,  is  a 
French  nasal,  which  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  Eng- 
lish— the  sound  which  most  closel>  approximates  it 
is  that  given  to  the  "  a  "  in  can  spoken  through  the 
nose. 

"J.  S  ,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "In  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  two  letters  written  on  different  days 
of  a  given  month,  is  it  correct  to  use  the  word  'in- 
stants,' as  in  the  sentence  'I  write  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  >  our  letters  of  the  23d  and  24th  in- 
stants'?' 

No.  The  word  "instant"  is  an  adjective,  and 
therefore  has  no  plural  form. 

"T.  H.  S.,"  Crawford,  Neb.-  "I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  pronounce  'Chopin'  sho'pahn,  but  the  other 
day  I  met  a  friend  who  insisted  that  as  it  was  a  Polish 
name,  the  correct  pronunciation  was  Ko' pin.  Please 
tell  me  which  is  correct." 

Chopin  was  a  Pole,  and  his  name  was  originally 
Seopin  (pronounced  Sho'peen).  At  the  age  of  22, 
however,  he  went  to  Paris,  which  he  made  his  home 
until  his  death,  18  years  after.  The  world  in  "eneral, 
therefore,  knows  him  by  the  gallicized  form  of  his 
name — Chopin.  Your  pronunciation  is  cerreet,  ex- 
cept that  what  little  accent  there  is  in  a  French  word 
is  placed  on  the  final  syllable. 

"O.  B.,"  Rochester,  N.  Y.— "Please  define  the 
word  'Limerick,'  referring  to  poetry  or  rhyme." 

The  typical  Limerick  is  a  form  of  nonsense  verse 
consisting  of  five  lines,  the  first,  second,  and  fifth,  and 
the  third  and  fourth,  rhyming.  The  typical  verse  is 
indecent,  and  some  frequently  quoted  ones,  such 
as  the  well-known ' '  OH  Monk  of  Siberia, ' '  are  modified 
versions.  A  Limerick,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
unseemly.  The  word  is  probably  derived  from  an 
English  custom  among  parties  of  young  men,  after  a 
free  circulation  of  the  bottle,  of  composing  such 
verses  in  turn,  each  effusion  being  followed  by  a  cho- 
rus containing  the  words  "Will  you  come  up  to  Lim- 
erick?" 


TARTARLITHINE 

For  many  years  has  been  pre- 
scribed by  our  leading  physicians. 
One  writes  :  "  I  have  used  Tarlar- 
lithlne  with  more  benefit  than  any 
other  drug  or  combination  of  drugs 
that  I  have  ever  used." 


Rheumatism 


Tartarllthlne  rarely  fails  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  the  necessary  substances  to  dis- 
solve and  remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism — 
uric  acid.  We  want  every  sufferer  to  try  it,  and 
will  send  a  sample  package  with  our  booklet  on 
the  cure  of  rheumatism  free  to  every  applicant. 


Free  Sample  and  our  booklet  on  the 
cure  of  Rheumatism  sent  on  request 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINS 

Dept.  K,  95  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Tartar  lit  h  i  ne  Co. 


BOYS! 

$25.!S  Cash 

F"OR     YOU 

That  is  the  value  of  the  GREAT  PRIZK 
CONTEST  which  we  have  just  started  among 
the  members  of  our  force  of  young  selling 
agents. 

We  want  more  boys,  everywhere,  age  8  to  15 
years,  and  we  will  give  them  A  LIBEKAL 
CASH  COMMISSION,  and  the  finest  line  of 
PREMIUMS  ever  offered,  besides  the  »«5.00 
mentioned. 

ROTS  STARTING  NOW  HAVE  JUST  AS 
GOOD  A  CHANCE  TO  WIN  THE  MONEY 
AS  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  WITH  118 
A  LONG  TIME. 

WRITE    NOW 

for  particulars. 

WE  START  VOII  FREE,  and  by  our  new 

system  of  coaching,  any  boy  can  learn  to  sell 
the  magazine,  and  make  from  SI. 00  to  $5. 00 
A   WEEK  IN  SPARE  TIME. 

Address 

Boy  Department,  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

60  East  23d  Street,  New  York  City 


TRILOGY  OF  PARIS  LIFE 
By  F.  BERKELEY  SMITH 

HOW  PARIS  AMUSES  ITSELF 

This  jolly,  handsome  book  is  the  very  incarnation 
of  that  spirit  of  amusement  which  reigns  supreme 
in  the  capital  of  the  world's  fun. 

"  To  go  through  its  pages  is  like  whirling  along  in  a 
fiacre  through  the  boulevards,  beside  the  quays,  and 
across  the  river,  getting  the  whole  panoramic  effect  of 
the  most  wonderful  city  in  the  world."— Prof.  Harry 
Thurston  Peck. 

"It  makes  no  difference  at  what  page  it  is  opened, 
there  is  much  gaity  and  mirth  in  waiting."— Wash, 
lll-lon   Post. 

6  coler  plates,  16  full-page  half-nine  Inserts,  58  full-page 
text  drawings,  55  half-page  and  smaller  text  drawings  by 
the  author  and  several  French  artists,  Including  SANCHA, 
OALANIZ,  CARDONA,  SUNVER,  MICHAEL,  PERENET,  and 
PEZILLA.     12mo,  cloth.    Handsome  cover  design.    $1.50. 


THE  REAL  LATIH  QUARTER 

Captivating  and  realistic  glimpses  of  the  inner- 
most life  and  characters  of  the  famous  Bohemia 
of  Paris— its  grisettes,  students,  models,  balls, 
studios,  etc. 

"  Makes  the  Latin  Quarter  very  real  and  still  invests 
it  with  interest  and  charm." — Frederick  Dlelninn , 

President  National  Academy  of  Design. 

"  A  true  picture  of  the  Latin  Quarter  as  I  knew  it." 
—Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 

"  It  is  like  a  trip  to  Paris."— Charles  Dana  Gib. 
son. 

About  100  original  drawings  and  camera  snap-shots  by 
the  author,  a  water-color  frontispiece  by  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith,  and  two  caricatures  in  color  by  the  celebrated 
French  caricaturist,  Sancna.    12mo,  cloth.    $1.20. 


PARISIANS  OUT  OF  DOORS 

In  his  delightfully  off-hand  informal  style  the 
author  pictures  every  form  of  out-of-door  amuse- 
ments  in  and  about  the  capital  of  the  world's  fun. 

Frederic  Remington  says  :  "  Smith's  delightful- 
ly sympathetic  Paris  [Parisians  Out  of  Doors)  would 
make  a  wooden  Indian  part  with  his  cigars-" 

"Altogether  delightful  in  its  wanderings  and  its 
chattiness  and  its  drawings." — New  York  World. 

"This  volume  comes  like  a  fresh  whiff  from  the 
boulevards  of  the  gay  city.  There  is  a  nectar  in  every 
paragraph  that  exhilarates."— World. News,  Cleve- 
land. 

"...  A  volume  of  unfailing  interest.  Its  pages  as 
enlivening  as  French  wine."— Boston  Advertiser. 

With  numerous  drawings  and  photographs  by  the  author 
and  a  water-color  frontispiece  by  F.  Hopkinsco.  Smith. 
12mo,  cloth.    $1.50,  net. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   Pubs.,  New  York 


CHARMING    GLIMPSES    OF   A  FASCINATING    LAND 

THINGS    SEEN 

IN     MOROCCO 

By  A.  J.  DAWSON 

Author  of  "  Daniel  Whyte,"   "African   Sights'  Enter- 
tainment," "  Hidden  Manna,"  etc.,  etc. 

A  bundle  of  fascinating  sketches,  stories,  jottings, 
impressions,  and  tributes  from  Morocco.  The  author 
combines  intimate  knowledge  with  the  skill  to  impart 
and  the  imagination  to  vivify  it.  He  reproduces  the 
Oriental  atmosphere  admirably  in  this  book. 

"His  vivid  and  realistic  pictures  of  the  Moor  and 
his  country  can  hardly  fail  to  be  largely  read  with  profit 
and  enlightenment  by  all  who  would  know  something 
of  Morocco  as  it  really  is." — Daily  Telegraph. 
8vo,  cloth,  ornamental  cover,  17  full-page  illustrations. 

$2.50  net. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 
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The  index  of  Vol,  XXXII.  of  The  Literary  Digest  will  be  ready  about 
July  25,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  subscribers  who  have  previously  made  appli- 
cation. Other  subscribers  who  wish  to  be  supplied  regularly  with  indexes  will 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


RESULT  OF  THE  MEAT-INSPECTION  DISPUTE. 

PAPERS  supporting  the  President  in  his  fight  for  better  meat 
inspection  joyously  announce  that  the  President  is  the  victor  ; 
others  just  as  triumphantly  announce  that  the  House  and  its  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  have  the  victory  at  the 
close  of  the  battle.  However  that  may  be, 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  feels 
that  "  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
in  any  controversy  or  conflict  between  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Congress,  the  sentiment 
of  the  country  promptly  takes  the  side  of  the 
President."  The  secret  of  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  is  a  well- 
founded  belief  that  the  President,  "is  ear- 
nestly endeavoring  to  correct  wrongs  and  ac- 
complish objects  that  are  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country' and  the  good  of  the  people." 
Many  newspapers  call  the  Meat-Inspection 
bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  a  "  compromise." 
It  was  neither  the  original  Beveridge  amend- 
ment nor  the  original  substitute  of  the  House. 
The  five  chief  points  of  difference,  as 
enumerated  by  the  New  York  Times's  (Dem.) 
Washington  correspondent,  are  these  :  The 
President  yielded  on  the  question  of  dating 
the  inspection  labels  on  canned  goods.  He 
also  agreed  that  the  Treasury,  and  not  the 
packers,  is  to  pay  the  cost  of  inspection — 
$3,000,000  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
President  won  his  contention  that  inspectors 
be  appointed  under  civil-service  rules,  not 
through  political  patronage ;  also  he  ob- 
tained the  right  to  withdraw  inspection  from 
any  plant  failing  to  comply  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  dis- 
eased or  condemned  carcasses.  In  the  fifth 
point  both  sides  yielded  ;  that  is,  the  Com- 
mittee waived  the  appeal  and  court-review 
sections,  by  which  the  packers  could  throw 
disputes  into  the  courts,  while  the  President  gave  way  on  the  words 
"in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture"  touching  the 
passing  or  rejection  of  meat.  Minor  points  and  questions  of 
phraseology  were  settled  satisfactorily  to  the  President.  The  pre- 
ceding dispute,  in  which  the  President  wrote  Chairman  J.  W.  Wads- 
worth,  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  that  the  substitute  was 


"bad,  very,  very  bad,"  and  Mr.  Wadsworth  replied  that  the  Pr< 
dent  was  "  wrong,  very,  very  wrong,"  was  settled  by  the  I'rcsidci 
acknowledgment    that    in    certain    important   points  he  had   I" 
misinformed  by  Senator  Beveridge.     In  the  brief  debate  on  the 
bill    Mr.  Wadsworth    took   occasion   "to   assure   this    House  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture   that   the  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  insure  to  the  public  a   rigid   meat   and   meat-food  in- 
spection law."     From   Chicago,  moreover,  comes  the  news  that 
the  city  itself  has  begun  an  investigation  of  conditions  in  the  pack- 
ing-houses.     Take  the  bill  all  in  all,  says  the  Baltimore  News, 
"  it  looks   as  if   the  measure  passed  by  the    House  were  a  very 
satisfactory  result."    Fortunately,  rejoices  the  Philadelphia  Press, 

in  spite  of  the  packers'  objections,  "it  has 
been  made  strong  enough  to  deserve  public 
confidence." 

Most  papers  are  in  favor  of  paying  the 
inspectors  from  the  public  Treasury,  since, 
as  the  Florida  Times-Union  puts  it,  "  inspec- 
tors paid  by  the  packers  would  favor  them," 
and  in  every  way,  thinks  the  Houston  Post, 
"  the  men  appointed  should  be  independent 
and  responsible  to  no  one  for  their  position." 
Besides,  as  the  New  York  World  observes, 
"  some  day  the  people  may  be  curious  to 
know  whether  they  are  getting  a  dollar's 
worth  of  Federal  regulation  for  every  dollar 
expended  in  regulating,  and  the  method  of 
making  direct  appropriations  from  the  Treas- 
ury will  assist  them  in  ascertaining  the  facts. " 
Some  newspapers,  however,  agree  with  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  that,  "  it  having 
been  shown  that  inspection  is  a  necessary 
incident  of  carrying  on  the  packing  business, 
the  industry  should  pay  for  it  as  it  pays  for 
its  other  expenses." 

The  New  York  Press  is  melancholy  over 
the  omission  of  the  dates  from  the  labels  of 
canned  goods,  and  it  suggests  that,  since 
Congress  refuses  to  require  stamping  of  the 
date  on  tinned  meats,  the  unprotected  public 
can  protect  itself  by  refusing  to  eat  the  con- 
tents of  the  undated  cans.  The  Brooklyn 
Eagle  sums  the  entire  situation  up  like  this : 


Copyright,  1906,  by  Irving  R.  Wiles. 
FROM  A   NEW   PORTRAIT  BY  IRVING   R.  WILES. 


"  I  care  not  a  whit  for  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment. What  I  am  concerned  with  is  to  have  it  ac- 
complish the  object  I  have  in  view." 


"  The  new  law  will  succeed  or  fail,  accord- 
ing to  its  sincere  or  insincere,  its  wise  or 
foolish,  execution.  The  result  will  be  one 
of  conduct,  not  of  enactment.  The  new  law 
will  be  as  much  of  a  failure  as  the  present 
one  if  it  shall  be  no  better  carried  out  than  the  present  one  has 
been.  Better  administration  will  bring  about  improved  results. 
We  may  expect  such  improved  results." 

As  to  the  packers,  the  Chicago  Tribune  thinks  they  would  have 
done  well  "  to  accept  the  Beveridge  amendment  in  its  essentials" 
rather  than  to  "make  efforts  to  evade  or  weaken  it."     The  Tribune 
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given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 

Entered  at  the  New  York  Post-office  as  Second-class  Matter. 
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concludes  with   certain   suggestions   and   advice  in  which   many 
another  paper  concurs : 

"  Furthermore,  if  they  could  follow  such  acceptance  with  prompt 
and  energetic  plans  for  model  abattoirs  throughout  the  stock-yards 
district  the  public  would  then  begin  to  believe  its  interests  were 
at  last  insured.  An  exhibition  of  a  little  dash  and  adventure  in 
this  direction  would  be,  for  many  reasons,  highly  appropriate,  and 
would  also  prove  the  best  sort  of  a  business  investment.  Con- 
struction, not  obstruction,  is  the  present  and  urgent  duty  of  the 
packers." 

SPEAKER    CANNON'S    REPLY    TO   HIS   CRITICS. 

DON'T  object  to  kickers,  mind  you.  Criticism  is  not  a  dis- 
*  couraging  thing.  It  would  be  discouraging  if  there  were  no 
criticism  on  existing  conditions  and  no  effort  to  improve  them." 
This  statement,  recently  made  by  Speaker  Cannon  in  an  inter- 
view, shows  how  well  disposed  the  Speaker  is  to  criticism  in 
general.  But  to  the  recent  criticism  made  upon  the  Speaker's  at- 
titude toward  certain  needed  legislation,  such  as  the  Pure-Food 
bill,  he  has  no  such  friendly  leaning.  In  The  Literary  Digest 
of  June  16  we  printed  an  article  based  upon  newspaper  reports 
and  editorials  which  represented  Speaker  Cannon  as  opposed  to 
the  Pure-Food  bill.  In  all  our  survey  of  the  American  press  we 
found  nothing  to  contradict  those  views.  But  the  Speaker  him- 
self, through  his  secretary,  assures  us  that  so  far  from  being  op- 
posed to  the  Pure-Food  bill,  he  is  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  "  It  is 
true,"  the  letter  reads,  "that  these  insinuations  and  accusations 
have  been  made  in  several  newspapers,  and  that  these  papers  have 
refused  to  make  corrections  when  their  errors  were  pointed  out. 
But  they  are  so  untrue  that  a  very  slight  investigation  would  have 
shown  them  to  be  malicious."     In  the  words  of  this  letter : 

"  The  Speaker  has  aided  the  advocates  of  pure-food  legislation 
in  every  way  possible,  except  by  assuming  full  responsibility,  and 
on  his  own  motion  placing  it  before  the  House,  with  a  special  rule 
to  compel  members  to  vote  for  or  against  it;  that  would  have  been 
an  exemplification  of  the  one-man  power,  which  the  critics  of  the 
Speaker  so  often  indulge  in,  but  which  I  have  never  known  to  be 
exercised." 

Since  the  bill  was  reported  on  March  6,  we  are  told,  "the 
Speaker  has  aided  the  advocates  of  the  measure  in  creating  two 
special  privileges  for  it;  one,  temporary,  for  April  io,  which  was 
lost  by  reason  of  the  long  controversy  over  the  Naval  bill;  the 
other  privilege,  granted  on  May  7,  was  continuous  and  is  still  ef- 
fective, so  that  a  majority  of  the  House  can  on  any  day  set  aside 
any  other  business  and  pass  the  Pure-Food  bill  The  Speaker 
has  repeatedly  announced  in  public  interviews  his  position  in  favor 
of  giving  this  bill  a  fair  hearing  before  the  House,  as  Speaker,  and 


his  advocacy  of  pure-food  legislation  as  a  Representative."  In 
short,  for  three  months  past,  we  are  told,  the  Speaker  has  been 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  favor  this  bill.  "  Do  you  suppose  it  pos- 
sible," we  are  asked,  "that  the  Speaker  could  for  three  months 
have  given  all  the  aid  in  his  power  to  this  bill  and  still  be  opposed 
to  its  consideration?" 

With  regard  to  the  newspaper  aspersions  on  his  attitude  toward 
the  Meat-Inspection  bill,  the  Speaker  declares  that  the  true  state 
of  affairs  is  like  this  : 

"The  Speaker  has  consulted  almost  daily  with  the  President  re- 
garding this  proposed  legislation,  and  has  done  more  than  any 
other  one  individual  to  bring  together  the  President  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  had  charge  of  the  Beveridge 
amendment.  He  has  sought  no  public  credit  for  what  he  has 
done,  but  has  been  satisfied  to  look  for  results  and  give  the  Presi- 
dent all  the  credit.  He  has  brought  the  contending  factions  to- 
gether without  sacrificing  a  single  fundamental  principle,  and  to- 
day the  House,  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  his  adopted  a  strin- 
gent meat-inspection  law  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  President." 

The  Speaker's  opinion  of  "  kickers,"  quoted  above,  is  from  an 
interview  with  Mr.  James  Creelman.  published  in  Pearson's  Mag- 
azine for  July.  In  this  interview  the  Speaker  opines  that  "  all  our 
troubles  come  from  the  rapid  development  of  the  country.  We 
have  been  so  busy  developing  that  we  were  bound  to  wake  up  and 
find  that  abuses  had  crept  in.  The  American  people  have  a 
capacity  for  self-government,  and  they  will  see  to  it  that  without 
interference  from  any  man  or  any  group  of  men  or  corporations 
ever}'  existing  e'vil  will  be  remedied."  The  Speaker  is  further 
quoted  as  saying : 

"We  need  have  no  fear  that  Socialism  will  "ever  control  this 
country.  If  I  understand  what  Socialism  is,  it  means  substantially 
a  division  of  all  material  ^things  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
contributions  made  by  individuals.  It  is  the  dream  of  the  imprac- 
ticable, on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  selfish  who  de- 
sire to  live  in  the  sweat  of  somebody  else's  face. 

"Our  civilization  rests  on  the  hustling  of  the  human  unit,  and 
when  you  take  away  the  material  benefits  which  come  from  indi- 
vidual effort,  you  destroy  civilization.  If  that  be  Socialism,  there 
is  no  danger  of  a  Socialistic  America.  There  is  certainly  no  effort 
for  Socialism  in  this  country  voiced  in  Congress,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  ever  will  be  so  long  as  we  continue  to  have  a  govern- 
ment of  and  by  the  people. 

"  I  have  been  hearing  predictions  of  the  downfall  of  the  republic 
and  the  enslavement  of  the  people  all  my  life.  These  are  the 
mere  mouthings  of  the  demagogs.  They  were  made  out  in  In- 
diana and  Illinois  before  the  days  of  railroads,  and  they  are  made 
now  with  less  of  force  and,  I  sometimes  think,  with  less  ability 
than  before.  It  does  not  require  much  brains  or  much  informa- 
tion to  be  a  successful  pessimist." 
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PROF.  HKNIIV  M.   BAIRD, 

Of  New  York  University.    Aged74. 


PROF.  HENRY  P.  BOWDITCH, 

Of  Harvard.    Aged  66. 


PROF.  EDWARD  W.  MORLEY, 

Of  Western  Reserve.    Aged  68. 


PROF.  CHARLES  A.  YOUNG, 

Of  Princeton.    Aged  72. 


PROF.  HIRAM  CORSON, 

Of  Cornell.    Aged  78. 


EASE   WITH    DIGNITY   FOR    EDUCATORS. 


"A 


PROF.  JOHN  KROM  REES, 

Of  Columbia.    Aged  55. 


VERITABLE  roll  of  honor"  seems  to  be  the  common 
phrase  of  the  American  press  for  the  fifty  college  profes- 
sors recently  retired  upon  Mr.  Carnegie's  Foundation.  Every  one 
seems  to  have  a  kind  of  tender  sympathy  for  the  college  professor 
who  works  so  valiantly  for  the  small  stipend  that  is  the  common 
lot  of  the  teacher  in  most  of  our  colleges.  The  Foundation  was 
established  by  Mr.  Carnegie  about  a  year  ago,  when  he  set  aside 
$10,000,000  in  steel  bonds  for  the  purpose.  The  income  derived 
amounts  to  about  $500,000,  and  not  more  than  half  a  man's  regular 
salary  is  to  be  granted.  The  total  amount  to  be  distributed  among 
the  first  group  of  beneficiaries  will  be  $70,000,  making  an  average 
of  about  $1,400  for  each.  "  Fourteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,"  says 
The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist,  "  may  not  seem  to  be  much 
for  a  man  who  has  gone  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  of 
the  human  mind — whose  name  has  been  heard  in  the  world's  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  and  who  has  molded  the  future  by  shaping  the 
minds  of  the  men  who  are  to  rule  it.  Nevertheless  it  will  pay  a 
good  many  taxes  and  supply  many  comforts."  Among  the  bene- 
ficiaries are  many  names  famed  in  the  world  of  learning.  They 
include  John  Krom  Rees,  of  Columbia;  Henry  M.  Baird,  of  New 
York  University;  Hiram  Corson,  of  Cornell;  Charles  A.  Young 
and  William  A.  Packard,  of  Princeton;  Edward  W.  Morley,  of 
Western  Reserve;  George  Trumbull  Ladd,  of  Yale;  Henry  P. 
Bowditch,  of  Harvard  ;  Francis  A.  March,  of  Lafayette;  Dr.  E. 
H.  Merrell,  formerly  president  of  Ripon  College,  and  C.  H. 
Chandler,  of  Ripon.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
the  fund  will  serve  not  only  to  aid  the  veterans,  but  to  attract 
young  men,  now  that  these  may  "look  forward  to  a  useful  and 
honorable  career,  the  close  of  which  will  no  longer  be  haunted  by 
the  specter  of  poverty."     And  the  New  York  Tribune  remarks: 

"  The  system  so  happily  begun  will  be  both  a  relief  and  an  en- 
couragement to  the  educational  profession.  It  may  be  said  with- 
out offense,  if  not,  indeed,  to  their  praise,  that  some  of  these  men 
are  urgently  in  need  of  such  relief  as  these  pensions  will  afford.  Their 
salaries  have  been  no  larger  than  their  current  needs.  Their  aca- 
demic duties  and  the  devotion  with  which  they  have  been  fulfilled 
have  prevented  them  from  engaging  in  other  labors  which  might 
have  been  pecuniarily  profitable.  They  have  now  reached  ages  at 
which  entrance  into  money-making  business  would  be  impossible, 
even  if  the  scholastic  habits  of  a  lifetime  had  not  unfitted  them  for 
such  pursuits.  'Weary  and  old  with  service,' they  are  literally 
dependent  upon  pensions  of  some  sort,  if  they  are  not  to  suffer 
actual  want  or  to  become  charges  upon  relatives  or  friends.  To 
such  men  these  allowances  will  be  a  welcome  relief,  and  the  exam- 
ple and  promise  thus  given  will  be  a  source  of  encouragement  and 
inspiration  to  others  to  give  their  best  efforts  to  the  instruction  of 
their  pupils  and  to  scientific  research  and  literary  labors,  without 
anxiety  concerning  the  future. 

"  The  system  will  also  be  a  boon  to  the  colleges,  since  it  will  in 
a  measure  free  them  from  responsibility  for  the  superannuated 


■ROE.  FRANCIS  A.  MARCH, 

Of  Lafayette.    Aged  8;. 


DR.  E.  H.  MERRELL, 

Of  Ripon  College. 


PROF.  CHARLES  H.  CHANDLER, 

Of  Ripon  College.    Aged  66. 


PROF.  GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD, 

Of  Yale.    Aged  64. 
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members  of  their  faculties.  It  would,  from  some  points  of  view, 
be  an  ideal  arrangement  for  each  college  to  provide  suitable  retir- 
ing pensions  for  its  professors.  Some  are  doing  so,  and  some 
may  conti:  ue  to  do  so.  But  there  are  few  colleges  in  the  land 
whose  budgets  show  balances  to  the  good.  Ever)'  dollar  of  in- 
come is  needed  for  the  work  of  the  active  members  of  the  facul- 
ties. To  use  any  of  the  revenue  for  pensions  is  by  just  so  much 
to  lessen  ability  for  educational  work.  If  Mr.  Carnegie's  fund 
takes  care  of  a  retired  professor,  it  leaves  the  college  free  to  use 
its  income,  unimpaired  to  that  extent,  for  the  active  promotion  of 
knowledge.  Of  course,  it  can  not  be  said  that  colleges  are  thus 
free  from  duties  which  they  ought  to  perform,  or  that  professors 
are  made  recipients  of  alms,  for  the  endowment  of  chairs  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  legitimate  and  desirable  thing,  and  this  pen- 
sion system  is  nothing  tut  a  discreet  extension  of  the  endowment 
system.  The  list  of  aLcut  fifty  educators  who  are  to  be  the  first 
recipients  of  these  allowances  is  really  a  roll  of  honor,  and  of 
honor  which  is  shared  by  themselves,  by  their  benefactor  and  his 
agents,  and  by  the  institutions  which  have  been  the  scenes  of  their 
labor." 


PROSECUTING  REBATERS  AND  STANDARD 

OIL. 

THE  sentence  of  two  freight  brokers  to  the  penitentiary  for 
relating  and  the  announcement  that  the  Administration  has 
begun  a  criminal  prosecution  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  have 
brought  good  words  for  the  President  even  from  the  Democratic 
press.  Senator  Bailey  is  rebuked  by  the  New  York  World  (Dem.) 
and  Times  (Dem.)  for  his  remark  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  "  has  cost  more  and  is  worth  less  than  any  other 
President  we  have  ever  had  "  ;  and  Mr.  Bryan  is  rebuked  by  The 
Times  for  saying  that  "  the  next  election  will  decide  whether 
America  is  to  swallow  the  trusts  or  the  trusts  are  to  swallow 
America,"  and  thus  insinuating  that  the  Republicans  will  aid  the 
trusts  in  this  highly  undesirable  deglutition.  Even  Mr.  Hearst's 
New  York  American  (Dem.)  believes  that  the  time  is  now  past 
when  the  trust  magnates  can  "  feel  confident  that  a  jury  or  a  court 
will  regard  the  common  servitors  of  a  great  corporation  as  above 
the  law."  The  case  in  which  the  two  freight  brokers  were  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary  for  rebating  implicated  four  big  meat- 
packing companies  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
road. These  five  concerns  were  fined  $15,000  each,  and  the  brokers 
were  fined  $4,000  and  $6,000  each  and  given  a  jail  sentence.  The 
escape  of  the  packers  and  the  railroad  with  fines  makes  the  New 


York  Press  (Rep.)  call  the  whole  trial  a  farce,  and  remark  that 
"  the  Elkins  law  makes  rebating  a  harmless  pleasure  for  the  big 
fellows  who  get  the  gains  of  rebating."  The  Philadelphia  Press 
(Rep.)  thinks,  however,  that  the  presence  of  the  two  freight  brokers 
behind  the  bars  will  discourage  the  other  rebaters  pretty  effectu- 
ally. "  Among  respectable  business  men  a  widespread  prejudice 
exists  against  going  to  the  penitentiary,"  it  observes. 

The  New  York  Times's  rebuke  to  Mr.  Bryan  for  hinting  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  helping  the  trusts  to  make  a  meal  of  America  is 
attracting  considerable  attention.  Here  is  the  most  important  part 
of  it: 

"We  invite  Mr.  Bryan's  attention  to  the  lengthening  roll  of 
trusts,  trade  restrainers,  monopolizing  corporations,  and  other  in- 
solent offenders  recently  chastened  or  still  under  chastisement. 
There  is  the  Tobacco  Trust,  compelled  by  the  decision  of  the 
court  to  lay  bare  its  guilty  secrets  and  yield  up  the  presidents  of 
tw<.  of  its  constituent  companies  to  indictment.  In  a  proceeding 
begun  under  the  Sherman  act,  the  Paper  Trust  has  been  bidden 
to  discontinue  its  unlawful  price-fixing  arrangements.  The  Drug 
Trust  has  been  enjoined,  both  as  an  association  anc\  as  individuals, 
not  to  continue  in  effect  retailers'  price-lists  fixec'  by  the  manufac- 
turers. The  Federal  sleuths  are  ion  the  trail  of  the  Gunpowder 
Trust  with  explosive  intent.  Against  the  Fertilizer  Trust  eighty 
indictments  have  been  found  and  suits  are  unc'.er  way  to  break  up 
an  unlawful  combination  between  cottonseed-''  \\  mills  and  phos- 
phate works.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  awful  drubbing  ad- 
ministered to  the  Beef  Trust,  which  is  about  to  pass  under  the 
discipline  of  rigid  Federal  inspection  of  its  products.  Further- 
more, in  Kansas  City  the  other  day  these  great  packing  concerns, 
the  very  ones  that  have  been  so  shown  up  in  Chicago,  were  found 
guilty  by  a  Federal  jury  of  accepting  unlawfi  ,  rebates  from  the 
railroads.  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  biggest  and  most  for- 
midable of  all  the  trusts,  is  writhing  under  Commissioner  Gar- 
field's exposure  of  its  monopolistic  anf*  fcrbidden  practises,  and 
shivers  in  daily  expectation  of  a  summons  to  court.  The  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  was  punished  for  departing  from 
its  published  freight  rates  in  transporting  coal  to  New  England 
under  a  contract  with  the  New  Haven  road.  The  New  York 
Centra]  road  has  been  investigated  for  giving  rebates  to  the 
wicked  Sugar  Trust." 

The  editorial  also  refers  to  disclosures  in  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  to  the  passing  of  the  Rate  bill,  and  adds  : 

"This  is  a  list  of  achievements  with  which  the  most  ambitious 
President  might  be  content,  upon  which  he  might  be  well  satisfied 
to  rest  his  reputation." 


1856—  FIFTY   YEARS    OF    REPUBLICANISM— 1906 

— Webster  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


"mother  is  fifty  years  old." 

-De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


TWO   POINTS  OF  VIEW. 
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MR.  JACOliSON,  OF  GRODNO. 


MR.    IiRAHMSON,  OF   KOVNO. 


MR.    LUBRANSKY,   OF   MINSK. 


MR.  TCHERNIKOFF,  OF   RIAZAN. 


DOUMA    MEMBERS    OF  THE  JEWISH    DELEGATION. 


RESPONSIBILITY    FOR  THE   BIALYSTOK 
MASSACRE. 

PRINCE  URUSOFF,  now  a  member  of  the  Douma,  but  for- 
merly Assistant  Minister  of  the  Interior,  that  is  to  say,  an 
ex-bureaucrat,  declared  last  week  on  the  floor  of  the  Douma,  ac- 
cording to  press  despatches, 
that  massacres  like  that  of 
Bialystok  were  always  organ- 
ized by  the  Government,  "  by 
secret  forces  carrying  out  po- 
litical vivisection  on  living  hu- 
manity." So  well  established 
is  this  fact  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  press  that  in  com- 
menting upon  the  massacre 
they  take  government  com- 
plicity for  granted.  The  words 
of  Prince  Urusoff  were  in  reply 
to  a  speech  of  Minister  Stoly- 
pine,  who  made  a  general  de- 
nial of  many  acts  of  lawlessness 
on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
Minister  Stolypine  complained 
that  in  various  disorders  the 
police  had  lost  288  killed  and 


MINISTER  STOLYPINE, 

Hooted  down  by  the  Douma  when  he 
defended  the  Government. 


388  wounded,  whereat  the  Douma  members  shouted  him  down. 
Prince  Urusoff  then  related  that  when  he  was  Assistant  Minister 


of  the   Interior,  inflammatory  proclamations,  calculated  to  incite 
massacres,  were  printed  in  the  very  building  of  his  department. 

Many  papers  join  the  Washington  Star  in  calling  this  massacre 
"the  Kishineff  story  over  again."  Indeed,  the  atrocities  were 
even  worse  than  those  of  Kishineff.  Horrible  stories  of  maiming 
and  torturing  women  and  chil- 
dren as  well  as  defenseless  men 
came  from  Bialystok.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Douma 
to  investigate  the  trouble  found 
that  the  worst  reports  were  con- 
firmed. Says  a  despatch  to  the 
New  York    Times: 

"According  to  this  report  the 
police,  with  the  aid  of  subordi- 
nate officers  of  the  police  and 
military,  were  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  provocation  of  the 
outbreak  by  the  circulation  of 
false  rumors  against  the  Jews. 
The  Governor  of  Bialystok,  tho 
not  directly  responsible,  was 
said  by  Mr.  Schepkin  to  have 
been     undoubtedly     criminally  princ 

guilty  of  prolonging  the  excess-   Ex.bureaucrat)   who   biamed  the   Cov- 
es by  absence    from    his   post.        ernment  for  anti-Jewish  massacres. 
The  Governor  washed  his  hands 

of  the  affair,  not  knowing  the  attitude  of  the  officials  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  absented  himself  from  the  scene  without  giving  an  order." 


MR.  ROSENBAUM,  OF  MINSK. 


MR.  JANTCHEVSKY,  OF  MINSK. 


MR.  FRENKEL,  OF   KOSTROMA. 


MR.  LEVINE,  OF  VILNA. 


OTHER  JEWISH  MEMBERS. 
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Another  despatch  says : 

The  City  Council  has  unanimously  declared  that  the  massacre 
was  not  the  result  of  race  hatred,  but  was  due  to  provocation,  and 
the  troops  and  police  participated  in  the  outrages.  The  reports 
that  Jews  and  revolutionists  attacked  the  inhabitants  are  false." 

Jews  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe  made  appeal  to  the 
Powers  on  behalf  of  their  suffering  coreligionists.  President 
Roosevelt  expressed  his  sympathy  in  the  following  telegram  : 

"I  shall  go  over  the  matter  with  Secretary  Root.  You  know 
how  deeply  we  sympathize  with  your  feelings  and  how  shocked 
and  horrified  we  are  at  what  has  occurred  in  Russia ;  but  you 
know  also  how  well-nigh  impossible  it  is  to  accomplish  anything 
but  harm  by  interference." 

Indeed,  as  the  New  York  Sun  points  out,  all  international  rela- 
tions seem  to  be  affected  by  conditions  in  Russia.     To  quote: 

"Three  incidents  which  occurred  on  Monday  show  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  the  international  relations  of  European  Powers  not 
to  be  affected  seriously  by  the  events  taking  place  in  Russia.  The 
German  Emperor  went  to  see  Chancellor  von  Buelow,  who,  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  his  health,  is  sojourning  on  an  island  in  the 
North  Sea.  From  this  visit  and  a  preceding  one  made  to  the 
same  island  by  Foreign  Minister  von  Tschirschky,  it  is  reasonably 
inferred  that  William  II.  desired  to  confer  with  a  trusted  adviser 
concerning  his  approaching  meeting  with  the  Czar.  On  the  same 
evening  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Labor  members  questioned 
Foreign  Secretary  Grey  as  to  whether  the  Government  had  made 
representations  to  Russia  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  Russian 
people  by  officials  before  sending  a  fleet  to  Cronstadt.  Another 
demonstration  provoked  by  the  massacre  of  Jews  at  Bialystok  was 
the  request  made  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  by  Lord  Rothschild, 
Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  and  other  Hebrew  financiers  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  avert  the  recurrence  of  such  atrocities.  Sub- 
sequently Sir  Samuel  in  an  interview  said  that  before  the  last 
Russian  loan  was  issued  all  Jewish  bankers,  except  a  few  rene- 
gades who  put  money  before  religion,  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
refrain  from  subscribing.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  no  Hebrew 
financiers  will  lend  another  ruble  to  Russia  until  equal  rights  are 
granted  to  her  Jewish  subjects." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  remarks  that  "  the  Jewish  massacres  in 
Russia  match  the  Armenian  massacres  in  Turkey,"  and  it  goes  on 
to  add  : 

"But  Turkey  had  no  douma,  and  Russia  has.  The  Turkish 
Government  did  not  need  recurrent  loans  to  refill  its  treasury,  and 
Russia  does.  The  lies  of  Kishineff  no  longer  avail  at  Bialystok. 
Official  concealment  accomplishes  nothing  when  a  committee  of 
the  Douma  is  on  the  ground  taking  evidence.  The  reactionary 
Russian  bureaucracy  could  set  the  criticism  of  the  world  at  defi- 
ance after  Kishineff.  Bialystok  closes  every  bourse  in  Europe  to 
a  new  Russian  loan,  and  a  loan  is  indispensable.  The  sympathy 
of  the  civilized  world  with  the  victims  of  massacres  can  now  take 
tangible  shape." 

The  hope  of  Russia,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  lies  in  the  disaffection  of  the  army. 


VICTORY  FOR    THE    LOCK   CANAL. 

"  /^~*UT  loose  and  dig  "  is  the  exulting  summary  of  the  canal  sit- 
^-^  uation  with  which  the  Washington  Star  greets  the  decision 
of  Congress  in  favor  of  the  lock  canal.  "  There  is  nothinng  now 
in  the  way  of  an  active  prosecution  of  the  canal  work,"  it  contin- 
ues. "The  dirt  should  fly  promptly  and  briskly."  The  vote  in 
the  Senate,  tho  by  the  close  margin  of  36  to  31  in  favor  of  the  lock 
style  of  canal,  indorses  the  House  vote  of  no  to  36,  and  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  President. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  bases  the  reasons  for  the 
Senate  vote  on  the  following  grounds  : 

"The  House  with  much  less  consideration  than  the  Senate  had 
taken  positive  ground  in  favor  of  a  lock  canal  by  making  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  work  conditional  upon  the  adoption  of  that 


plan.  This  threatened  a  deadlock,  and  the  Senate's  action  may 
have  been  somewhat  influenced  by  a  desire  to  avoid  that.  An- 
other influence  was  probably  the  attitude  of  President  Roosevelt, 
Secretary  Taft,  Chairman  Shonts,  and  all  but  one  member  of  the 
Canal  Commission,  and  of  the  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
work." 

More  specifically,  the  Philadelphia  Press  finds  in  the  arguments 
of  two  men,  Senator  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Representative 
Burton,  of  Ohio,  the  clew  to  the  present  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
Says  The  Press  : 

"  Sober  common  sense,  the  plain  facts  of  the  case,  the  wisdom 
of  the  practical,  as  presented  by  Senator  Knox  and  Mr.  Burton, 
have  turned  the  scales  of  decision.  Speeches  in  both  chambers 
usually  only  sum  the  reasons  for  a  decision  already  reached,  but 
in  the  present  instance  these  two  pleas  decided  the  vote.  Both 
presented  with  unusual  cogency  the  arguments  for  a  lock  canal. 
Senator  Knox  showed  himself  as  persuasive  in  presenting  a  tan- 
gled mass  of  facts  as  in  the  legal  issues,  which  are  his  special 
field,  and  Mr.  Burton,  sometimes  captious,  was  on  this  theme 
clear,  judicial,  and  effective." 

The  Press  continues  with  a  description  of  the  canal  to  be  built 
under  the  present  decision,  and  concludes: 

"The  Panama  Canal  is  therefore  to  be  a  lock  canal,  with  six 
locks,  costing  about  $140,000,000  more  than  has  already  been  ex- 
pended and  to  be  ready  from  ten  to  twelve  years  hence.  Such  a 
canal  will  meet  any  probable  traffic  of  a  half  century,  perhaps  a 
century." 

This  prospect  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  New  York  Trib- 
une. The  Tribune,  however,  finds,  in  common  with  many  of  the 
press,  that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  either  a  sea-level  or  lock 
style  of  canal  are  so  "  voluminous  and  authoritative"  that  "the 
reasonable  view  is  that  the  Government  would  have  been  justified 
in  adopting  either  a  high-level  or  a  sea-level  plan  ;  that  a  canal 
could  be  successfully  constructed  and  operated  on  either  plan,  and 
that  the  question  was  to  be  decided  on  grounds  of  economy  and 
expediency,  rather  than  on  any  of  the  universal,  immutable,  and 
indispensable  truths  of  physical  science." 

And  now,  urges  the  Baltimore  American, "  let  the  canal-builders 
build  as  canal-builders  never  built  before  since  the  first  canal  was 
dug  by  the  Martians." 


SAN    FRANCISCO   INSURANCE  TROUBLES. 

/^^ERTAIN  of  the  Pacific  Coast  press  are  bitterly  denouncing 
^-'  what  the  Sacramento  Bee  terms  the  "thievery"  of  the 
"  pirate  phalanx  "  of  insurance  companies.  In  this  "  phalanx  "  are 
included  those  companies  whose  Western  managers  have  "delib- 
erately and  unscrupulously  schemed  to  swindle"  their  policy-hold- 
ers in  the  settlement  of  losses  incurred  by  the  recent  disaster. 
Simultaneously  Eastern  officials  of  various  companies,  and  some 
of  the  Eastern  press,  are  almost  as  bitterly  denouncing  the  spirit 
which  is  shown  in  the  Western  press.  The  Hartford  Courant  con- 
cludes an  impartial  editorial  with  these  words: 

"  It  is  a  time  of  all  times  for  tact  and  mutual  consideration,  aid 
not  for  threats  or  bullying  on  either  side.  It  is  a  time  when  the 
newspapers  might  have  done  a  lot  of  good,  and  when  they  seem 
to  have  made  a  heap  of  mischief." 

So  nearly  unanimous  is  the  voice  of  the  press  of  San 
Francisco,  of  Oakland,  and  of  other  chief  cities  of  California,  in 
the  scathing  criticism  of  the  insurance  adjustments  and  non-adjust- 
ments, that  it  is  clear  that  feeling  is  running  pretty  high.  Gov- 
ernor Pardee,  of  the  State,  and  Mayor  Schmitz,  of  San  Francisco, 
issued  a  joint  telegram  on  June  16,  calling  upon  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  companies  affected  to  declare  at  once  their  intentions 
regarding  settlements.  Of  the  replies  received  the  New  York  Sun 
remarks  in  its  news  columns: 

"The  tenor  of  the  telegrams  in  the  main  is  evasive.  The  com- 
panies assure  the  two  executives  of  their  willingness  to  settle  all 
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claims,  but  some  hide  behind  the  earthquake  clause  and  argue 
that  they  would  be  justified  in  making  a  reduction.  All  of  the 
telegrams  contain  the  Statement  that  the  policy-holders  will  be 
treated  with  equity,  fairness,  and  honesty,  but  these  terms  are 
possessed  of  so  much  elasticity  that  they  convey  nothing  definite." 

The  Oakland  Tribune  attributes  this  delay  to  the  failure  of  the 
companies  to  agree  upon  a  uniform  basis  for  settlement,  Great 
indignation  was  aroused  by  the  recent  announcement  of  a  majority 
of  the  companies  that  they  would  arbitrarily  cut  down  their  losses 
25  per  cent,  and  settle  upon  a  "  three-quarters  "  estimate.  Such  a 
policy,  says  the  Sacramento  Union,  will  result  in  forcing  Califor- 
nia to  "  resort  to  crude  methods  of  boycott  "  to  ruin  the  oil  ending 
companies.  "Fail  or  pay"  is  the  demand  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  the  Berkeley  Gazette  calls  for  the  application  of 
"the  screws  "to  force  the  companies  to  meet  their  obligations. 
At  the  same  time,  even  in  the  affected  district, 
an  occasional  voice  is  raised  to  sympathize 
with,  if  not  to  champion,  the  insurance  men. 
Commissioner  Wolfe,  of  the  State  Insurance 
Department,  is  quoted  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  as  saying : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  some  peo- 
ple are  making  ridiculous  demands.  The  fact 
that  in  most  cases  there  has  been  total  loss 
protects  those  who  make  exorbitant  charges, 
but  the  insurance  companies  are  becoming 
tender  on  the  point  of  enumerating  articles 
which  look  suspicious  " 

The  position  of  the  companies  is  outlined 
by  Mr.  H.  F.  Atwood,  vice-president  of  the 
Rochester-German  and  chairman  of  the  Un- 
derwriters'Adjusting  Committee  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  Insurance  he  comments  on  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Western  press  and  of 
the  claimants  for  fire  indemnity.  He  says  in 
part: 


"  The  policy  of  putting  yourself  in  a  man's 
place  is  a  good  one  to  follow.  Consider  the 
insurance  company's  side  of  the  affair. 
Remember  that  the  men  of  those  companies  are  business  men, 
knowing  their  responsibilities  to  all  sides,  and  guided  by  law  and 
knowledge  of  law  which  limits  and  prescribes  their  actions.  Be- 
lieve that  they  are  honest  men  and  capable  men,  as  they  assuredly 
are,  and  having  done  this  cease  abusing  them  and  take  this  matter 
up  in  a  fair  way,  with  patience  on  both  sides,  and  the  result  will 
be  much  better  for  all  concerned. 

"  The  insurance  companies  are  prepared  with  proofs  where  earth- 
quake losses  are  in  dispute.  Abundance  of  photographic  matter 
is  in  our  hands.  It  will  all  be  used  to  insure  fairness  on  both 
sides." 


REED  SMOOT, 

The  Mormon  Senator,  who  gave  the  Senate 
food  for  much  deliberation. 


THE   SMOOT   QUESTION. 

"  /'"CONSCIENCE,  you  counsel  well  ;  fiend,  you  counsel  well." 
^-x  These  words  of  Launcelot  Gobbo  are  quoted  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  as  a  reflection  of  the  attitude  of  American 
people  occasioned  by  the  recent  findings  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  in  the  case  of  Reed  Smoot,  of  Utah. 
By  the  narrow  margin  of  seven  votes  to  five  this  committee  found, 
in  the  words  of  the  majority  report : 

"That  Mr.  Smoot  is  one  of  a  self-perpetuating  body  of  men, 
known  as  the  First  Presidency  and  Twelve  Apostles  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  commonly  known  as  the  Mor- 
mon Church  ;  that  these  men  claim  divine  authority  to  control  the 
members  of  said  church  in  all  things,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual ; 
that  this  authority  is,  and  has  been  for  several  years  past,  so  ex- 
ercised by  the  said  First  Presidency  and  Twelve  Ap~6stles  as  to 
encourage  the  practise  of  polygamy  and  polygamous  cohabitation 
in  the  State  of  Utah  and  elsewhere,  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  State  of  Utah  and  the  law  of  the  land  ;   that  the 


said  First  Presidency  and  Twelve  Apostles  do  now  control,  and 
for  a  long  time  past  have  controlled,  the  political  affairs  of  the 

State  of  Utah,  and  have  thus  brought  about  111  s.iid  State  a  union 
of  church  and  stale,  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  said  Stale  pi 
Utah  and  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  said  Reed  Smoot  comes  here,  not  as  the  accredited  repi 

tative  of  tin;  State-  ol  Utah  in  the  Senate  ol  the  United  States,  hut 
as  the  choice  of  the  hierarchy  which  controls  the  church  and  has 
usurped  the  functions  of  the  State  in  said  Stale  ol   I    tali." 

The  minority,  consisting  of   Senators   Poraker,  Beveridge,  Dill 

ingham,  Hopkins,  and  Knox,  take  issue  with  the  others  upon  the 

f.icts  involved.     The  Philadelphia  Press  summarizes  their  report: 

"  Rejecting  the  charge  as  to  the  endowment  oath  because  unsup 
ported   by  trustworthy  evidence,  the  minority  says  that  the  only 
remaining  ground  on  which  Smoot's  title  to  a  seat  is  challenged  is 
by  reason  of  his  official  relation  to  the  church  as  one  of  its  apos- 
tles.    Because  of    his  position  he  is  respon 
sible  for  polygamous  cohabitation,  which  yet 
continues    among    the    Mormons,    tho    pro- 
hibited by  law.  The  minority  claims  that  the 
testimony  shows  that  neither  by  example  nor 
precept  has  Smoot  countenanced  or  encour- 
aged plural  marriages,  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary he  has  exerted  his   influence   to   effect  a 
complete  discontinuance  of  such  marriages, 
especially  since  the  manifesto  of  1890." 

To  many  of  the  press  the  point  involved  ap- 
pears to  be  the  right  of  representation  of  Utah 
in  the  Senate.  With  a  compelling  majority  of 
Mormons  in  the  State  any  Senator  elected  will 
be  chosen  from  the  church,  they  say  ;  and  if  no 
Mormon  can  hold  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
"  there  is  a  broken  cog  in  our  machinery,"  as 
the  Boston  Transcript  shows.  "A  denial  to 
Utah  to  be  represented  by  a  Mormon  would 
be  a  denial  to  Utah  to  be  represented  at  all," 
says  the  New  York  Times.  The  Deseret  News 
(Mormon)  takes  the  same  view.  It  declares 
that  religious  rather  than  legal  and  political 
influences  are  opposed  to  their  Senator,  and 
that  but  for  this  prejudice  no  support  would  be 
given  "  to  a  proposition  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  a  sovereign 
State  to  send  to  the  seat  of  Government  a  representative  of  their 
political  views  and  principles."  The  trial  is  called  the  "  persecution 
of  Smoot "  by  the  Charleston  News-Courier,  which  paper  voices 
the  decision  of  many  of  the  press  in  these  words: 

"  The  Constitution  and  the  law  are  on  the  side  of  the  Mormon 
Senator  from  Utah  ;  the  petitions  of  an  erratic  multitude  without 
knowledge  or  responsibility  are  against  him,  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee by  the  merest  scratch  has  declared  that  he  is  not  entitled 
to  his  seat.  .  .  .  Smoot  is  a  Mormon  and  Smoot  must  go,  not  be- 
cause he  has  committed  any  offense  against  the  law,  but  because 
his  religion  does  not  suit  the  petitioners  against  him  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  considerable  political  influence  in  the  conntry,  and 
who  have  misrepresented  him  and  his  conduct  because  they  have 
thought  that  the  victimizing  of  Smoot  would  in  some  way  promote 
their  own  interests." 

The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  interprets  the  data  dif- 
ferently and  decides  that  "  the  weight  of  the  evidence  is  against 
the  man  from  Utah,  and  he  should  be  sent  home."  Similarly,  the 
Pittsburg  Gazette  Times  considers  that  "  infinitely  less  harm  will 
be  done  by  Mr.  Smoot's  exclusion  than  by  his  retention  in  the 
seats  of  the  mighty,"  but  it  acknowledges  the  frailty  of  the  grounds 
for  these  conclusions  after  a  consideration  of  the  two  differing 
reports.     It  says  further  : 

"  Both  reports  are  fortified  by  facts  and  law  that  would  appear 
to  be  conclusive  to  the  lay  mind  if  read  separately,  but  both  are 
signed  by  such  able  lawyers  and  students  of  the  Constitution  that 
the  average  citizen  in  the  end  will  have  to  take  refuge  in  his  own 
idea  of  the  proprieties  and  judge  the  case  for  himself." 
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SOME    ONE'S   MOVE   NOW. 

— Davenport  in  the  New  York  Evening-  Mail. 


SPOILING   HIS   SOLITUDE. 

— Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


ASPECTS    OF   A    CANDIDATE. 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF. 


It  is  sixteen  to  one  that  Bryan  will  not  reach  into  that  barrel  of  old  speeches 
up  in  the  garret. — Cleveland  header. 

Making  due  allowance  for  future  possibilities,  it  appears  to  be  perfectly  safe 
to  say  that  Addicks  has  passed. — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Russian  Douma  is  talking  as  much  and  doing  as  little  as  a  certain  legis- 
lative body  presided  over  by  a  "stand-pat"  speaker. — The  Commoner. 

Is  there  a  muck-raker  in  the  lot  who  dares  to  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and 
accuse  Russell  Sage  of  giving  a  rebate? — Newark  News. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  now  getting  so  conservative  that  the  only  man  that  he  is  really 
afraid  of  as  a  competitor  is  Chancellor  Day. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Senators  Depew  and  Platt  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  moral  effect  it  might 
have  on  Senator  Smoot  if  they  were  to  send  in  their  resignations. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Secretary  Root  leaves  the  country  July  4.  Many  peace-loving  citizens, 
if  they  had  a  chance  to  leave  the  country  about  that  time,  would  start  July  3. 
— Chicago  News. 

A  scarless  wound  has  been  invented  by  a  British  surgeon.  If  it  can  be  adapt- 
ed to  incisions  of  the  pocketbook  the  attentions  of  surgeons  will  be  still  less 
painful. — Chicago  Post. 


In  atonement  for  scarcity  of  performances  at  this  session,  we  may  expect 
from  Congress  soon  a  plentiful  supply  of  promises  as  to  what  it  will  do  at  the 
next. — Florida  Times-Union. 

Abdul  Hamid  is  so  used  to  "naval  demonstrations"  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  even  a  display  of  the  dry  dock  Dewey  would  impress  him  with  a  proper 
sense  of  awe. — Chicago  News. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  advises  young  men  to  associate  intimately  only 
with  their  superiors.  Now  poor  young  Mr.  Roosevelt  won't  have  any  one  to 
associate  with. — Atlanta  Journal. 

Now  Speaker  Cannon  hopes  that  Congress  may  adjourn  by  July  1.  That  is 
too  late;  Senator  Beveridge  is  scheduled  to  deliver  a  Fourth  of  July  oration 
in  London. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

More  than  one  hundred  books  dealing  with  the  San  Francisco  disaster  are 
now  on  the  presses.  The  horrors  of  the  earthquake  will  be  much  more  wide- 
spread than  was  at  first  supposed. — Chicago  Record- Herald. 

A  letter  postmarked  at  St.  Louis  and  addressed,  "Heaven,  Washington, 
D.  C,"  was  delivered  promptly  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate 
will  be  naturally  apprehensive  until  it  sees  what  disposition  may  be  made  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  other  place. — Washington  Post. 


THE  FOE   IN    FREEDOM'S   PATH. 

—  Carter  in  the  New  York  American. 


THEIR    FIRST  THROW. 

—  Davenport  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


DIFFERENT  WAYS  OF  MAKING  HISTORY. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   CASE   OF   THE   MODERN    NOVEL. 

"'  THE  novel  is  a  passing  form;  it  lias  had  its  day  and  must 
*  cease,"  asserts  Louise  Collier  Willcox,  a  writer  in  The 
North  American  Review.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  form  been 
"overdone  and  cheapened"  that  she  finds  it  difficult  to  take  even 
the  finest  of  modern  novels  with  seriousness.  "The  external 
novel,  the  novel  that  lacks  brooding 
and  profundity  of  truth  and  force 
of  emotion,"  she  characterizes  as 
"simply  negligible";  while  "the 
novel  of  mental  process,  in  this  age 
of  tottering  faiths  and  insecure 
philosophies,  is  apt  to  be  too  painful 
to  convey  the  pleasure  which  should 
be  given  by  a  work  of  art."  Yet 
the  writer  is  sufficiently  interested 
in  this  moribund  art  form  to  gen- 
eralize about  its  modern  content  and 
tendency.  She  names,  as  the  five 
elements  upon  which  the  value  of  a 
novel  depends,  "  construction,  force, 
truth,  characterization,  and  style." 
The  English  novel  has  had  three 
stages  in  its  development.  It  "be- 
gan with  recitals  of  unusual  action 
or  adventure,  passed  on  to  that  of 
manners  and  exertnal  conditions, 
and  beyond  that  to  the  novel  of 
motive  or  the  psychological  novel." 
Certain  tendencies  of  the  modern 
novel,  she  thinks,  derive  directly 
from  George  Eliot,  "whom  it  is 
now  modish  to  decry  or  overlook." 
Thus : 

"  The  whole  pity  of  human  life,  its 
desultory  progress,  its  hapless  and 
unforeseen  failures,  its  unmeaning 
sufferings  and  collapses,  these  as- 
pects of  life — and  with  them  also  a 
certain  reverence  for  humanity  as 
mere  humanity,  a  tender  observance 

of  its  attainments  however  uncertain  and  fragmentary,  its  efforts 
however  weak  and  spasmodic— certainly  came  into  prominence  with 
that  great  novelist.  Characterization  and  truth  were  the  great 
powers  of  George  Eliot ;  characterization  and  style,  of  Thackeray  ; 
characterization  with  pathos  and  humor,  of  Dickens;  force  of 
emotion,  of  the  Brontes.  In  Meredith,  manner  and  criticism  of 
life,  or  style  and  truth,  have  outweighed  the  other  elements;  and, 
in  Hardy,  sensitive  verbal  felicity  and  the  intensity  of  the  personal 
vision  go  far  toward  making  up  the  painful  beauty  of  his  capri- 
cious world 

"  George  Eilot  was  one  of  the  first  novelists  to  do  away  with  the 
definite  finality  of  ending,  the  '  then-they-were-married-and-lived- 
happily-ever-after  '  type,  like  the  good  old-fashioned  musical  end- 
ing of  the  tonic  chord  following  up  that  of  the  dominant  seventh. 
She,  like  Chopin,  would  end  on  a  questioning  minor  third,  as  in 
'Romola,'  or  suddenly  change  the  key  and  finish  with  a  cadenza 
of  the  related  major,  as  in  'Daniel  Deronda,'  leaving  us  with  no 
sense  of  finality  or  finish. 

"All  these  little  innovations  of  structure  are  incorporated  into 
the  immediately  present  novel.  Its  structure  is  much  slighter  and 
its  rhythm  more  perceptible.  Its  smaller  bulk — few  novels  the 
size  of 'Daniel  Deronda  '  or 'Vanity  Fair  '  would  find  a  publisher 
in  these  swift-moving  days— demands  a  great  cutting  of  detail, 
and  therefore  we  have  much  less  vivid  characterization.  We  get 
less  of  a  sense  of  life  in  the  present-day  novel.  Are  there  any 
characters  that  we  know  for  love  or  for  hatred  as  we  do  Becky 
and  Dobbin,  Beatrix,  Pendennis,  David  and  Dora,  Peggotty,  Lit- 


tle Em'ly,  Dorothea,  Gwendolen,  Felix,  and  a  host  of  others? 
Last  year,  indeed,  Boris  and  hominie,  l<  ickman,  Flossie,  and 
Lucia  were  all  presented  with  a  wealth  of  detail  which  added  them 
to  the  list  of  our  intimate  and  living  friends;  but  it  must  be  ad 
mitted  that  their  authors  wire  severely  reprimanded  for  their 
pains.  For  the  tradition  of  the  day  leans  toward  a  wide  circle  of 
slight  acquaintances  and  short,  very  short,  interviews.  Brevity  is 
the  surest  of  modern  appeals;  and,  tho  it  is  easy  to  see  its  com- 
mercial value,  we  run  great  risks  of  becoming  mere  creatures  of 
scraps  and  patches.     The  art  of  omission,  a  great  craftsman  said, 

is  the  artist's  supreme  test;  but 
omission,  carried  as  far  as  the  mod- 
ern novelist  has  carried  it,  results  in 
a  pitiful  meagerness. 

"The  main  changes,  then,  in  the 
novel  are  a  great  falling  off  in  bulk 
and  a  consequent  faintness  of  im- 
pression, a  shifting  of  the  action 
from  the  outside  of  life  to  the  inside 
aspect,  a  certain  gain  in  indefinite- 
ness  of  plot,  fewer  side  issues  and 
episodical  interludes,  and  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  a  lift  in  the  general 
matter  of  style,  if  one  take  into  ac- 
count that  in  speaking  of  the  past 
we  are  apt  to  speak  only  of  a  few 
supreme  geniuses,  whereas  in  the 
present  we  speak  of  the  general 
average." 


LOUISE  COLLIER  WILLCOX. 

"  The  novel,"  she  asserts,  "  is  a  passing  form  ;  it  has  had  its  day 
and  must  cease." 


AMERICAN   LITERARY 
METHODS  TABULATED. 

A  CRITIC  of  American  writing, 
after  looking  in  vain  for  con- 
spicuous instances  of  individual 
style,  has  discovered  that  our  liter- 
ary output  lends  itself  readily  to 
classification  as  the  product  of  a 
"scant  half-dozen  methods."  He 
admits  that  our  periodicals  and  books 
"are  infinitely  better  than  their  fore- 
runners of  twenty,  thirty,  and  fifty 
years  ago,"  because  "  our  crafts- 
men have  a  faculty  for  presenting  any 
matter  with  its  entertaining  phases 
uppermost,  however  superficial  may 
be  the  treatment  as  a  whole."  But  "  in  individual  style  our  output 
is  singularly  deficient,"  altho  "  here  and  there  a  serious  writer  is 
known  for  fidelity  in  echoing  his  or  her  elected  model  across  the 
seas,  and  the  discipleship  becomes  a  market  label."  Even  this  is 
exceptional,  and  "  the  ruck  and  run  of  those  who  make  our  popular 
magazines  and  best  sellers  have  nothing  more  individual  than  a 
'  method.'  "  Nowhere  except  in  America,  asserts  this  critic  of  our 
literature — his  name  is  James  H.  Collins,  and  his  platform  the  New 
York  Bookman— has  such  a  volume  of  writing  become  "  standard- 
ized." The  astonishing  thing,  he  remarks,  is  that  so  few  "meth- 
ods "  should  suffice  to  clothe  "our  prodigious  literary  activity." 
To  quote  him  further: 

"  The  strenuous  method  came  into  the  world  first  when  '  Soldiers 
Three  '  set  its  new  standard  of  virility  in  literature — in  its  infancy 
it  was  the  '  brass-band  style.'  Kipling's  influence  on  American 
writing  has  been  far  wider  than  that  on  the  literature  of  his  own 
nation.  Our  popular  magazines  and  larger  Sunday  newspaper 
have  fairly  grown  up  on  him.  But  he  has  been  entirely  a  surface 
influence  because  our  writers  have  caught  only  his  surface  charac- 
teristics, transforming  them  into  a  method  that  has  been  for  a  full 
decade  the  dominant  tone  in  our  novels  and  periodicals.  Kipling's 
real  music  has  never  been  a  factor  in  this  method.  Only  the  brass 
remains 

"  Once  reduced  to  working  rules,  the  strenuous  method  became 
universally  serviceable.     A  race  of  strenuous  heroes  sprang  up, 
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and  has  become  as  permanent  a  fixture  of  our  popular  reading  as 
the  stage  Irishman  in  melodrama.  The  hero  of  the  strenuous 
method  is  taller  than  other  men,  superhumanly  strong  and  ener- 
getic, and  altogether  remarkable  from  a  physiological  standpoint. 
His  blood  now  Hows  coolly  through  his  veins  and  he  is  imperturba- 
ble, sweeping  swift  glances  into  every  corner,  unappalled,  incruta- 
ble  ;  again  it  courses  strangely,  madly,  burning,  prickling,  sting- 
ing. He  has  traveled  in  all  countries,  speaks  all  dialects,  knows 
all  levels  of  life.     His  will  is  iron,  his  nerve  steel,  his  manners 

brass 

"  The  tashionplate  method  is  the  minor  of  the  strenuous  meth- 
od's clanging  major,  and  began  to  be  practised  when,  after  a  cen- 
tury of  rampant  democracy  in  letters,  we  suddenly  found  that  in 
no  aristocratic  country  or  times  had  there  ever  been  such  a  demand 
for  chronicles  of  high  life  as  in  these  states.  Our  high  life  was 
only  rudimentary.  But  our  below-stairs  had 
fully  developed.  In  those  regions  we  had 
reverted  to  type.  The  fashionplate  method 
followed  quickly  on  the  heels  of  demand,  and 
is  now  in  a  state  of  mechanical  perfection 
and  widely  serviceable.  You  may  employ 
it  in  'society  '  fiction  in  criticism  of  manners, 
books,  drama,  music,  pictures,  to  describe 
clothes  or  a  'function,'  to  proclaim  fashions, 
to  chronicle  news 

"  By  adhering  to  a  few  rules  one  may  do 
this  method  acceptably  and  not  go  astray. 
Stick  doggedly  to  an  environment  of  ocean 
steamships,  Florida  hotels,  opera,  yachts, 
motorcars,  and  Old-World  aristocracy.  Re- 
fer as  frequently,  as  casually,  to  old  fami- 
lies, good  blood,  the  infallibility  of  breeding, 
and  as  frequently,  but  less  familiarly,  to  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  with  many  vague 
speculations  as  to  how  they  really  do  exist  in 
that  strange  world  of  theirs 

"The  cosmic-monotone,  which  goes  back 
to  Victor  Hugo,  is  our  great  bow-wow  of  a 
method  — a  literary  B  flat  in  which  we  pitch 
epic  narratives  of  great  self-sacrifice,  great 
emotions,  great  heroes  whom  Fate  annihi- 
lates but  cannot  conquer.  This  manner  has 
some  limitations,  but  is  extremely  valuable 
in  opening  up  new  countries.  All  our  stor- 
ies of  Alaska,  for  example,  are  written  in  it,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Philippines,  and  it  served  before  that  as  the  mark  of  a  West- 
ern or  Indian  story A  large  open  place  out-of-doors,  prefer- 
ably  in   a  wilderness,  is  selected,  and  you  start  thus : 

"  A  bleak,  primeval  landscape,  strewn  chaotically  beneath  a  vast 
sky,  across  which  sweep  formless  clouds  and  vapors  giving  a  sense 
of  pitiless  desolation. 

"Not  a  tree,  not  a  bush,  not  a  blade  of  grass,  nor  a  clinging 
lichen,  nor  an  atom  of  vegetable  life  to  soften  this  forbidding  im- 
mensity which  eons  ago  was  a  playground  of  nature's  titanic 
forces. 

"  Not  a  bird  in  the  firmament; 

"  Not  a  wolf,  or  hare,  or  weasel  making  its  home  anywhere  in  a 
crevice  of  the  heartless  rocks  ; 

"  Not  a  crawling  lizard,  nor  a  creeping  snake,  nor  the  chirp  of 
an  insect,  nor  the  purling  of  a  brook. 

"Solitude  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  world  on  that  day  when 
God  said,  'Let  the  dry  land  appear.' 

"Solitude  as  of  that  day  when  the  race  shall  have  finished  its 
struggle  and  the  earth  returns  to  interstellar  night. 

"  Solitude— except  for  the  figure  of  a  man,  limping  painfully 
over  this  trackless  waste,  clothed  in  fragments  of  what  was  once 
the  garb  of  a  civilized  being,  a  tangled  mass  of  beard  and  hair — 
and  there  you  have  it." 

The  writer  devotes  less  space  to  the  three  remaining  methods, 
which  he  outlines  in  the  following  words: 

"The  optimo  platitudinous  method  is  a  swelling-turkey-gobbler 
style  invented  for  the  use  of  Congressmen,  Senators,  and  success- 
ful men  of  affairs  when  editors  discovered,  not  many  years  ago, 
that  their  counsels  had  market  value.  Taking  '  Don't '  as  a  theme, 
simply  reclothes  some  of  the  good,  ancient  saws  that  sound 
well,  and  may  be  read  both  ways,  and  appear  excellent  axioms  for 


AUGUSTIN  QUEROL, 

A  Spanish  artist  whose  work  is  helping  to 
guide  modern  sculpture  through  a  period  of 
transition.     From  a  pen  portrait  by  himself. 


anybody  else  to  follow.  In  an  article  written  according  to  optimo- 
platitudinous  rules  you  find  all  the  prehistoric  monsters  of  thought 
—it  is  a  parade  of  proverbial  mastodons  and  apothegmatic  heavy- 
steppers.  A  method  employed  by  Congressmen  and  multimillion- 
aires might  appear  a  profitless  tool  for  the  hack-writer.  But  the 
latter  really  writes  a  large  proportion  of  the  orphic  articles  pub- 
lished over  sounding  names,  so  this  method  is  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  Grub  Street.  With  it  goes  a  large  admixture,  that  stimulus  to 
action  embodied  in  the  motto 'Do  it  now.'  .  .  .  Under  the  trade- 
mark of  the  'new  thought'  a  great  body  of  optimo-platitudinous 
writing  has  grown  up. 

"  Then  there  is  the  old  homestead  method,  employed  for  stories 
laid  in  rural  towns,  where  the  characters  wear  quaint  clothes,  eat 
simple  home-made  dishes,  and  have  a  homely  manner  of  living, 
talking,  thinking,  and  acting  that  wins  them  the  loving  pity  of  a 
reading  public  accustomed  to  a  lavish  scale 
of  living  in  its  fiction.  With  a  few  minor 
alterations  it  also  serves  as  the  vehicle  for 
stories  of  childhood.  Wild-animal  stories 
are  usually  handled  in  the  cosmic-monotone, 
for  no  matter  how  precocious  they  may  be, 
animals  are  only  animals,  and  at  best  another 
species  of  Filipino  or  Indian.  Then  there  is 
the  Aunt  Molly  method,  with  its  wide  field  of 
usefulness  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  the 
n.  am  for  conveying  every  sort  of  counsel 
to  feminine  readers,  from  problems  of  the 
subliminal  self  to  ways  of  cleaning  gloves." 

His   classification   completed,   Mr.  Collins 
adds : 

"So  they  go,  filling  the  visible  world  with 
reading-matter    that    sells    and    is   faithfully 
consumed  by  millions  who  never  look  into  a 
real    book    or   encounter   a  real  article,  but 
feed  contentedly  upon  this  modern  wood-pulp 
of  literature.     A  genuine  'method  '  is  entirely 
free  of  the  elements  of  vital  style,  tho  when 
the  first  vestiges  of  a  new  one  comes  upon  the 
magazine  horizon  it  may  appear  for  a  time  as 
tho  an  unmistakable  master  had  risen.     But 
the  rudiments  of  his  method  are  soon  caught, 
and  soon  every  other  periodical  has  its  wild- 
animal  story,  its  bridge-building  story, .its  narrative  of  Alaska,  etc. 
"  But  the  genuinely  individual  writers  are  never  reduced   to  a 
method— there  is  no  standard  'Sentimental  Tommy'  in  the  mar- 
ket nor  any  ready-made 'Huck  Finn.'" 


A   REVIVAL   OF   SPANISH   ART. 

PLENTIFUL  proofs  of  an  artistic  renaissance  in  Spain  are 
discernible  to  Mr.  Charles  Rudy,  who  proclaims  in  The  In- 
ternational Studio  (New  York)  "a  new  and  healthy  tendency 
among  Spanish  artists  to  free  themselves  from  the  chains  which 
bound  them  to  the  artistic  geniuses  of  foreign  nations."  Many 
Spanish  painters  of  to-day,  he  asserts,  rank  among  the  world's 
foremost— and  he  mentions  in  support  of  his  statement  such  names 
as  Sorolla,  Pradilla,  and  Zuloaga.  The  decorative  arts  also  are 
showing  increased  vitality,  but  the  most  striking  development,  he 
finds,  is  in  modern  Spanish  sculpture.  "  Independence,  individ- 
uality, freedom  from  the  melancholic  influence  of  religious  dog- 
mas and  mystic  creeds,  are  the  characteristics  of  modern  Span- 
ish sculpture  as  compared  with  the  old  ;  and  a  new  art,  national 
and  flourishing,  is  rapidly  being  created."  Mr.  Rudy  selects  Don 
Agustin  Querol  y  Subirate  as  the  most  significant  exponent  of  the 
new  sculpture.  Querol  is  described  as  one  of  the  few  "  artistic 
giants  "of  the  present  time  who  are  guiding  modern  sculpture 
through  a  period  of  transition.  He  is  forty-three  years  of  age, 
and  his  life,  we  are  told,  is  summed  up  in  the  phrases  "  incessant 
work,  untiring  energy,  and  an  unquenchable  ambition."  Of  his 
work  we  read : 

"  Disregarding  Querol's  earlier  works,  three  distinct  characteris- 
tics are  prevalent  in  all  his  later  works.  They  are  :  (a)  The  mystic 
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melancholy  of  the  Spanish 

art  genius,  which  caused 
the  critic,  Mr.  Arthur  Sy- 
mons,  to  exclaim  that  the 
saints  and  Virgins  in  Sevil- 
lian  churches  'sweated 
blood  ' ;  (/>)  the  enthusiastic 
love  for  the  Greek  plastic 
form  ;  and  (c)  the  natural 
portraiture  of  daily  scenes 
and  groups,  even  when  they 
mar  in  their  minor  details 
the  classic  pureness  of  the 
composition.  These  char- 
acteristics are  unconscious 
— that  is,  the  sculptor  him- 
self does  not  realize  their 
existence.  Yet  there  they 
are,  ofttimes  united,  now 
and  again  clashing,  tho  nev- 
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STATUE  OF  POET  QUEVEDO.       BY  A.  QUEROL. 

er  wounding  the  eye  by  a  non-artistic 
conception  or  execution.  It  is  their 
presence  or,  better  still,  the  evident 
contradiction  between  Greek  symme- 
try and  modern  realism  which  hasgiven 
birth  to  the  artist's  ideal,  in  search  of 
which  he  has  been  meditating,  com- 
bining, creating,  and  destroying  dur- 
ing many  long  years.  This  ideal  is  no 
other  than  the  'undulating  line,' free 
from  all  conventional  rules,  tho  obey- 
ing the  great  rule  of  plastic  harmony, 
in  the  observance  of  which  the  Greeks 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  all  and  evf  ry- 
thing.  To  attain  it,  however,  Querol 
was  unwilling  to  neglect  the  realistic 
lessons  taught  him  by  Donatello. 
Hence  his  struggle  :  the  combining  of 
natural  groups  —  i.e. ,  trousered  men 
and  misshapen  women,  touching  por- 
traits in  themselves  with  symmetrical 
forms,  perfect  in  their  lines  and  dra- 
pery ;  the  whole  composition  to  be  harmonious  and  boasting  the  es- 
sential undulating  line.'  " 

Highly  imaginative,  Querol  "  inspires  his  monuments  with  a  fire 
that  must  appear  to  us  Northerners  as  exuberant,  not  to  say  exag- 
gerated."    An  outline  of  his  life  is  given  in  the  following  passage  : 

"  Born  of  poor  parents,  in  1863,  in  Tortosa  (Cataluria),  he  mi- 
grated at  an  early  age  to  Barcelona,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  baker,  spending  much  of  his  time  in  molding  dough  soldiers  and 
animals,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  comrades  and  the  wrath  of  his 
employer.  Later,  and  in  spite  of  parental  opposition,  he  entered 
a  sculptor's  studio,  remaining  there  until  1884,  when  he  obtained 
his  first  triumph  in  Madrid  by  exhibiting  his  'St.  John  Preaching 
in  the  Wilderness,'  a  marble  statue  of  great  promise,  tho  conven- 
tional and  youthful  when  compared  with  his  more  recent  works. 
It  pleased,  nevertheless,  and  the  governmental  committee  sent  our 
penniless  friend  to  Rome  as  pensioner,  where  he  lost  himself  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  realistic  figures  of  such  masters  as  Dona- 
tello— masters  who  were  to  influence  him  largely  in  the  future. 
Seven  years  later  he  returned  to  Madrid,  and  since  then  has  de- 
voted all  his  time  and  energy  to  his  work." 


THE   DECAY  OF  TRAGEDY. 

ADAME  LONGARD  DE  LONGGARDE'S  heroine, 
after  seeing  "Othello,"  asks:  "Were  there  no  divorce 
COUrtB  in  those  days?"  This  characteristically  modern  inquiry  is 
cited  by  Edith  Searle  Grossmann,  in   The  Contemporary  Review^ 

as  in  some  respects  typical  of  the  attitude;   of  the    more  SOphisti- 

cated   races  toward  tragedy  in  general.     If  the  "  Antigone "  and 

"  Klectra  "  or  "Hamlet"  and  "Lear"  were  for  the  first  time  of- 
fered to  a  modern  public,  shorn  of  the  authority  of  tradition,  no 
manager,  she  asserts,  would  risk  accepting  them,  no  cultured  an 
dience  would  stand  the  strain  on  their  nerves,  and  no  reviewer 
would  hesitate  to  condemn  such  revelations  of  human  agony.  The 
reason  that  these  resuscitated  plays  do  not  overwhelm  us  as  it  is, 
she  explains,  is  "partly  because  we  are  lamiliar  with  the  themes, 
but  chiefly  because  we  can  only  superficially  realize  them."  Mod 
ern  society  "  is  incapable  of  producing  a  distinctive  tragic  litera- 
ture, because  it  forbids  the  expression  of  emotion  and  disapproves 

t  of  any  strong  passion" — a  convention 

which  has  resulted,  she  thinks,  in  an 
actual  decadence  of  feeling.  The 
prevailing  note  of  artificial  optimism 
is  recognized  as  something  more  than 
a  mere  literary  fashion.  In  those  coun- 
tries, however,  which  are  less  arti- 
ficially civilized,  the  art  of  tragedy 
still  flourishes.  In  America,  the 
writer  observes,  "  it  seems  exiled  from 
Boston  and  New  York  to  the  West." 
Norway,  Hungary,  Poland,  Russia, 
and  the  far  borders  of  the  British 
Empire — to  these  countries  we  may 
still  look  for  stories  with  the  tragic 
note.     To  quote  further: 

"It  is  a  significant  fact  that  unre- 
pressed  power  and  the  vivid  realiza- 
tion of  evil  and  of  good  should  ap- 
pear, not  only  in  imperfectly  civilized 
nations    like    Russia,   but    in    young 


TRADITION. 
This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  Querol's  groups. 

communities  like  South  Af- 
rica and  Australia.  The 
cause, just  as  among  Greeks 
and  Elizabethans,  is  the 
collision  of  a  civilized  con- 
sciousness with  savage  sur- 
roundings and  traditions. 
The  cultured  sensitive  con- 
science feels  and  represents 
with  abnormal  intensity  the 
fierce  loves  and  hates,  the 
savage  vices  and  the  wild 
actions,  of  primitive  nature. 
A  comparison  of  the  philos- 
ophizing of  Tolstoy's '  War 
and  Peace '  with  Olive 
Schreiner's  'African  Farm' 
would  show  the  same  con- 
flict in  both." 

The    writer    traces     the 
marked  decay  of  tragedy — 
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which  she  asserts  is  "  certainly  not  the  result  of  any  decline  in 
intellectual  power" — from  the  Elizabethan  age  to  the  twentieth 
century.     We  read : 

"  The  process  was  at  work  among  the  great  Victorians  who  hold 
their  own  with  any  of  the  Elizabethans  except  Shakespeare.  The 
cause  is  that  the  novel  drove  out  the  drama  as  a  living  form  of 
high  art.  The  tragic  drama  of  to-day  divides  itself  into  sensa- 
tional plays  and  the  dead  classical  plays,  either  written  long  ago, 
or,  like  'Nero,' reviving  obsolete  themes  and  modes,  in  either  case 
as  interesting  and  yet  as  distant  from  the  present  actualities  of  our 
existence  as  the  ruins  in  Crete.  The  novel,  in  spite  of  threatened 
extinction,  still  remains  the  most  complete  and  genuine  expression 
of  the  age.  Now  the  novel  is  not  nearly  so  well  adapted  to  pure 
unmixed  tragedy  as  the  drama.  Its  length  militates  against  the 
intensity  and  the  rapid  movement  required.  It  sprang  from  the 
complexity  of  modern  life  and  it  reproduces  that  complexity.  It 
reflects  varying  phases  rather  than  any  single  passion 

"  The  Victorian  era  marked  the  first  stage  in  the  decadence  of 
tragedy.  Instead  of  forming  the  climax,  it  sank  into  an  episode. 
Culminating  in  the  Elizabethan  drama,  it  had  passed  through 
nearly  two  centuries  of  rant  and  sensationalism  and  had  become 
almost  extinct  in  the  dramatic  form.  In  the  novel  it  revived  mixed 
with  comedy.  This  did  not  necessarily  imply  a  deterioration  of 
literary  art,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  issue  was  usually  brought 
about  in  an  artificial  manner.  Greeks  and  Elizabethans  alike 
stopped  with  their  climax,  and  thus  created  the  only  perfect  form 
of  tragedy.  And  they  smote  and  spared  not,  offering  up  the  cen- 
tral, and  not  the  secondary  characters,  the  victorious  king  at  his 
home-coming,  the  young  warrior  in  arms  for  Thebes,  the  betrothed 
bride,  just  as  Shakespeare  drowned  Ophelia,  smothered  Desde- 
mona,  crazed  Lear  and  made  him  die  of  grief.  A  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  change  from  the  sixteenth-century  view  to  that  of 
the  nineteenth  is  seen  in  the  different  treatments  of  the  Faust 
legend. 

"  Marlowe  dragged  Dr.  Faustus  to  the  mouth  of  hell  and  left  him 
there,  while  a  brief  chorus  pointed  the  terrific  moral.  Goethe  re- 
deemed his  Faust  by  a  legal  quibble  and  brought  him  into  bliss. 
It  is  an  ample  commentary  on  the  second  part  of  'Faust '  that  the 
general  public  know  nothing  about  it.  The 'Comedia '  of  Faust 
is  a  literary  curiosity,  the  tragedy  of  Gretchen  is  a  universal  and 
immortal  possession. 

"With  Thackeray  began  a  new  process  of  decay.  It  was  he 
who  established  the  modern  society  novel  of  the  West  End  of 
London.  The  object  of  society  being  admittedly  mutual  enter- 
tainment, genuine  high  tragedy  had  to  be  suppressed.  Within  his 
own  sphere  of  life  he  was  too  comprehensive  a  master  to  exclude 
the  fatalities  of  sin  and  accident,  and  he  indulged  freely  in  pathos 
of  the  gentler  kind,  but  yet  in  books  like  'Vanity  Fair  '  and  'Pen- 
dennis'  we  are  an  immeasurable  distance  away  from  the  moral 
sublimity  of  the  'Antigone,'  of  '  Hamlet,'  or  even  of  the  strongest 
scenes  in  Dickens.  With  Thackeray  began  the  literary  fashion 
of  making  a  telegraphic  announcement  of  the  catastrophe  and  then 
closing  the  door  upon  the  victims.  .  .  .  With  Thackeray's  succes- 
sors brevity  and  reserve  lost  the  force  of  freshness  and  became 
a  mere  literary  fashion,  until  at  the  present  time  the  full  meaning 
of  the  change  has  become  evident.  The  novel  had  reduced  tragic 
art  from  a  climax  to  an  episode  ;  the  society  novel  suppressed  its 
utterance  or  thrust  it  out  of  sight.  It  became  not  merely  inciden- 
tal, but  momentary." 

Of  the  alleged  "  decadence  of  feeling  "  in  modern  life,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  There  is  no  active  cruelty  in  modern  civilization  such  as  there 
was  in  the  corrupt  and  luxurious  Roman  Empire.  There  is  no 
delight  in  pain.  But  there  is  a  cultured  insensibility  to  it  which 
can  be  almost  as  pitiless  as  Roman  ferocity.  Our  nerves  are  over- 
wrought, and  our  refuge  is  to  feel  nothing.  The  fashionable  phi- 
losophy is  a  stoical  Epicureanism.  Its  object  is  to  prevent  any- 
thing from  interfering  with  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Even  national 
calamities,  like  those  of  Russia  or  of  Armenia,  fail  to  move  us  in 
the  manner  that  the  Bartholomew  stirred  the  contemporaries  of 
Spenser  or  the  Massacre  of  the  Vaudois  stirred  Milton  and  the 
men  of  the  Commonwealth.  For  a  moment  we  are  moved,  but 
there  are  so  many  other  things  to  distract  our  attention,  and  our 
pity  is  rather  a  sensation  than  a  feeling.  The  characteristic  mode 
of  helping  the  unfortunate  is  by  some   form   of   entertainment. 


When,  after  the  recent  massacre,  a  concert  was  given  for  the  per- 
secuted Jews,  one  of  the  great  dailies  pointed  out  that  the  per- 
formance failed  to  attract  a  large  audience  because  the  music  was 
not  sufficiently  cheerful." 


TAINE  THE   "ALCHEMIST  OF   MODERN 
THOUGHT." 

"DRUNETlERE  asserts  that  since  Hegel  no  writer  in  Europe 
-L'  has  put  into  circulation  so  many  new  and  profound  ideas  as 
Hippolyte  Adolphe  Taine.  This  assertion  is  quoted  and  indorsed 
by  Mr.  Lorenzo  O'Rourke  in  the  introductory  essay  with  which 
he  prefaces  his  translation  of  Taine's  "Balzac  :  A  Critical  Study," 
which  now  makes  its  first  appearance  in  English.  Mr.  O'Rourke 
describes  Taine  as  standing  at  the  dividing  line  between  the  new 
and  the  old  world  of  thought.  "  He  is,"  the  writer  continues,  "  the 
type  and  embodiment  of  materialist  determinism  which  the  defini- 
tive overthrow  of  the  old  ideas  by  historical  criticism,  comparative 
philology,  and  the  modern  conception  of  evolution  established  to 
so  large  an  extent  in  the  learned  world."  In  achieving  completely 
the  modern  materialist  type,  we  are  told,  Taine  becomes  "the 
creative  literary  artist  of  the  laboratory,"  "  the  alchemist  of  mod- 
ern thought."  In  his  utter  subjugation  of  the  heart  by  the  head, 
continues  the  writer,  Taine  is  "probably  unique  in  the  history  of 
modern  men  of  letters."  What  might  be  fatal  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  writer,  "this  temperamental  coldness,  this  ruthless  atti- 
tude of  the  operating-room  and  lack  of  human  sympathy,"  is  one 
of  the  secrets  of  his  power.  His  mental  attitude  is  compared, 
in  the  following  paragraph,  with  other  artists  of  the  realist 
school : 

"  Taine's  achievement  in  history,  philosophy,  and  criticism  may 
be  said  to  match  Zola's  in  the  field  of  fiction,  for  the  methods  of 
the  realist  of  romance  and  the  realist  of  science  were  singularly 
alike.  The  characteristic  traits,  in  fact,  are  identical :  unrivaled 
power  of  analysis,  a  genius  for  detail,  and  a  philosophy  of  stark 
materir.'.sm  unrelieved  by  a  ray  of  the  ideal.  The  descriptive 
prose  of  Taine  is  suggestive  of  the  realistic  and  graphic  paintings 
of  Meissonier,  in  which  a  blade  of  grass  is  as  perfectly  depicted 
as  the  silhouette  of  Napoleon.  To  this  species  of  mind  there  is 
neither  great  nor  small ;  an  atom  is  equal  to  a  world  ;  hence  infi- 
nite care  for  detail  arriving  almost  at  infallibility  within  its  pe- 
culiar sphere.  Taine  approaches  the  problems  of  philosophy, 
equipped  with  microscope  and  alembic.  The  seer's  vision  is  re- 
placed by  the  methods  and  instruments  of  the  anatomist  and 
chemist.     In  the  hands  of  Taine  science  becomes  magic." 

Mr.  O'Rourke  speculates  that  Taine's  enduring  fame  will  rest 
upon  a  basis  outside  of  his  purely  literary  achievements,  for  more 
original  than  the  theories  of  race  and  surroundings  is  his  portrait 
of  Napoleon,  which,  the  writer  believes,  posterity  can  never  lose 
interest  in. 

"  What  gives  Taine  unique  distinction  among  the  learned  men 
of  his  time  is  the  fact  that  his  writings  have  exerted  an  important 
practical  influence  upon  political  events  in  France.  What  gives 
him  an  unrivaled  place  in  a  group  of  thinkers  rarely  equaled  in  a 
single  generation  is  the  fact  that  his  ideas  have  actually  altered 
the  current  of  French  history.  Taine's  profound  studies  in  his- 
tory, illuminated  by  the  apparatus  of  modern  scientific  criticism 
which  he  invented,  convinced  him  that  the  political  malady  of  his 
country,  culminating  in  the  frightful  crisis  of  1870,  was  due  to  a 
false  principle  which  had  been  assimilated  by  the  nation.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  great  Italian,  whose  supreme  genius  still  obsessed 
the  French  people,  had,  in  reality,  done  them  mortal  injury  by 
seducing  them  into  paths  which  led  into  the  past  instead  of  toward 
the  future.  In  his  view  Napoleonic  imperialism  was  a  survival 
rather  than  progress,  and  he  believed  that  until  the  taint  of  the 
Napoleonic  virus  was  extirpated  from  the  blood  of  Frenchmen 
there  could  be  no  real  advancement.  This  idea,  which  in  time 
took  complete  possession  of  Taine,  is  the  soul  of  the  'Origins  of 
Contemporary  France.'  The  literary  recluse,  the  dreamer  of 
metaphysical  dreams,  had  become  an  active  political  propagan- 
dist, and  his  motto  was  a  portentous  one  :  '  Ecrasez  l'infame  ! '  " 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 


MEDICAL  ASPECTS  OF   HANDWRITING. 

SOME  of  the  recent  attempts  to  use  the  handwriting  of  a  pa- 
tient in  diagnosis,  especially  in  case  of  mental  ailments,  have 
already  been  noted  in  these  columns.  In  La  Nature  (Paris,  May  5) 
Dr.  A.  Cartaz  gives  a  summary  of  them,  dwelling  specially  on  a 
recently  published  work  by  Dr.  Rogues  vie  Fursac  on  "Writings 
and  Drawings  in  Nervous  and  Mental  Affections."  Dr.  Cartaz 
concludes  that  the  study  of  handwriting  in  such  cases  may  give 
the  practitioner  information  of  real  value.      He  writes: 

"  Medicine  has  benefited  by  modern  discoveries  and  by  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  more  than  any  other  science.  .  .  .  Aus- 
cultation has  already  caused  a  veritable  revolution  in  the  diagnosis 
of  chest  troubles  ;  chemistry  aids  in  the  examination  of  the  blood. 
And  profound  studies  have  been  aided  by  the  ophthalmoscope  and 
the  laryngoscope,  while  the  sphygmograph  tells  of  the  precise  con- 
dition of  the  circulation, 
and  the  microscope  has 
transformed  pathological 
anatomy.  Photography, 
too,  plays  its  part,  the 
electric  light,  the  thou- 
sand applications  of  this 
marvelous  agent;  and 
finally  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  ali  our  conceptions 
of  the  cause  of  disease 
has  been  wrought  by  the 
discoveries  in  bacteriol- 
ogy, while  a  revolution 
even  more  radical  has 
taken  place  in  surgical 
methods  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds.  Every 
modern  discovery  has  had 
a  side  bearing  on  the 
progress  of  medicine.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  enu- 
merate details. 

"  For  several  years  there 
has  been  an  attempt  to 
use  also  the  study  of  hand- 
writing. Graphology  has 
been  a  science  to  some 
and  a  simple  matter  of 
curiosity  to  others.  It  matters  little  ;  the  effort  has  been  to  co- 
ordinate data  furnished  by  the  investigation  of  chirography  for 
the  purpose  of  deducing  practical  conclusions  of  value  in  pathol- 
ogy. A  distinguished  physician  of  Angers,  Dr.Quintard,  finds  in 
graphology  a  source  of  information  that  may  facilitate  the  diag- 
nosis of  various  maladies.  Ask  questions  of  an  invalid,  he  says, 
and  his  answers  should  confirm  your  diagnosis,  or  the  reverse. 
But  suppose  that  your  patient  is  insincere,  and  conceals  certain 
details  of  his  case,  or  is  a  neurotic  who  exaggerates  and  gives 
every  symptom  undue  importance,  or  again  is  morbidly  indifferent 
to  his  disease?  The  answers  of  such  a  person  are  sources  of  fatal 
error.  Make  him  write  from  your  dictation,  says  Dr.  Quintard, 
examine  the  writing,  and  its  characteristics  will  furnish  an  index 
to  those  of  the  patient.  If  the  writing  is  inclined,  with  exag- 
gerated raised  end-lines,  your  patient  is  imaginative.  If  it  is  half- 
formed,  with  badly  traced  letters,  he  is  apathetic." 

The  deductions  of  Dr.  Rogues  de  Fursac  in  a  recent  book,  says 
the  writer,  are  more  precise  and  clear.  Dr.  De  Fursac  makes  a 
medical  study  of  manuscript.  Graphology  is  content  with  study- 
ing the  material  execution  and  of  drawing  more  or  less  exact  con- 
clusions from  this  ;  De  Fursac  studies  not  only  the  calligraphy, 
but  the  style,  the  spelling,  the  ideas  that  are  expressed.  Hand- 
writing becomes,  under  these  conditions,  at  once  a  physical  and 
an  intellectual  manifestation  ;  physical,  in  that  it  gives  informa- 
tion regarding  the  manifestations  of  motility;  intellectual,  because 
it  is  an  expression  of  language  and  betrays  the  troubles  or  anoma- 
lies of  the  mind.     The  writer  continues: 


COLLECTION    OF  DR.  ROGUES    DE   FURSAC. 

Fig.  i.— Original  design  by  a  person  suffer- 
ing from  mystic  delirium. 


FIG.   2.     <  oi'Y    MADE    AFTER    A   CONV1    I 
CRISIS.     (ROGUES    I'l     FURSAC.) 


"  Dr.  De  Fursac  has  no  idea  that  this  study  will  furnish  an  abso- 
l'  •  basis  of  diagnosis.  It  is  only  one  element,  to  be  added  to 
others  furnished  by  the  study  oi  bodily  movement,  Bpeech,  vision, 
etc.  It  must  in-  given  only  tin:  place  that  properly  belongs  to  it, 
without  ascribing  to  it  exaggerated  value. 

"  When  we  examine  the  remarkable  series  of  specimens  of 
handwriting  collect- 
ed by  Dr.  De  Fur- 
si  ...  we  under- 
stand the  importance 
thai  the  attentive 
study  of  manuscript 
may  assume,  not 
only  at  the  outset  of 
a  disease,  but  during 
its  progress.  When 
an  expert  in  legal  medicine  is  called  to  give  his  opinion  on  a  will, 
the  form  in  which  it  was  written,  the  notes,  paragraphs,  and  a 
host  of  details  may  throw  light  on  the  writer's  mental  stale.  .  .  . 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  time  students  of  manuscript  may  be  able  to 
change  our  judgments  on  many  questions  of  history 

"To  take  account  of  handwriting  in  mental  or  nervous  diseases 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  voluntary  writings,  but  the  expert 
should  also  have  under  observation  manuscript  copied  and  written 
from  dictation.  .  .  .  The  material  execution  of  the  manuscript, 
its  general  aspect,  the  direction  and  form  of  the  letters — even 
these  will  furnish  valuable  data  in  many  cases,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
patient  with  shaking  palsy.  But  in  other  cases  we  must  have  the 
psychic  elements  which  are  furnished  by  the  contents  of  the  letter 
and  the  ideas  expressed  therein.  A  few  lines  written  by  a  person 
mentally  affected  will  often  reveal  the  nature  of  his  malady. 

"It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  modifications  that  occur 
from  these  two  points  of  view  in  varieties  of  these  diseases.  Ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  lesion,  the  writing  varies  altogether. 
The  numerous  specimens  brought  together  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  in  his  investigation  show  it  better  than  any  detailed  ex- 
planation. See,  for  example,  the  figures  here  copied  from  his  col- 
lection. Fig.  2  represents  the  writing  of  a  young  woman  repro- 
ducing a  copy  just  after  a  convulsive  crisis.     The  graphic  impulse 


FIG.  3.— SPONTANEOUS   COMPOSITION:   BEGINNING   OF  GENERAL 
PARALYSIS.      (ROGUES   DE   FURSAC.) 

Translation:  "  Ernest,  Emperor  of  Europe,  King  of  France  and 
Navarre,  Emperor  of  all  States,  gives  to  all  my  faithful  subjects  the 
sum  of  1,000,000,000"  [indefinite]. 

shows  itself  in  a  monotonous  and  stereotyped  form.  In  Fig.  3  the 
ideas  of  grandeur  in  a  general  paralytic  appear  in  the  form  of  a 
proclamation.  The  design  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  that  of  an  intelligent 
man  attacked  by  mystic  delirium  ;  he  has  drawn  what  he  saw  in 
the  smoke  of  his  cigarette.  We  see  that  handwriting  reflects  our 
mind  and  our  ideas.  It  becomes  for  the  scientist  a  mirror  where 
he  may  read  the  approach  of  troubles  that  may  injure  the  brain 
and  make  of  a  man  a  miserable  wreck." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE   SHOCK-CURE. 

~"*HAT  certain  disorders  may  be  cured  or  relieved  by  a  power- 
-*-  ful  diversion  of  the  mind  has  often  been  shown.  Several 
instances  are  related  in  an  editorial  article  in  The  Medical  Times 
(New  York,  June).  The  first,  quoted  from  Tuke's  book,  "The 
Influence  of  the  Mind  on  the  Body,"  is  that  of  a  sufferer  from 
rheumatic  fever,  who,  preferring  to  be  ill  at  home  rather  than 
among  strangers,  took  the  fast  train  from  Manchester  to  London  : 

"  From  the  time  of  leaving,  his  heart  was  going  at  express  speed, 
there  was  a  profuse  sweat,  the  pain  was  acute.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  dreadful  collision.  'From  side  to  side  of  the  carriage  I 
went  like  a  billiard  ball  under  a  hard-cushion  hit.  The  compart- 
ment was  soon  seen  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a  hapless 
victim  whose  face  had  come  into  crushing  contact  with  it.'  This 
railway  collision  instantly  cured  the  patient  of  his  rheumatism." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  relate  a  number  of  other  similar  cases. 
He  says : 

"It  is  related  that  General  Grant  suffered  severely  from  rheu- 
matism at  Appomattox.  Nevertheless,  when  a  flag  of  truce 
brought  him  the  news  that  Lee  was  ready  to  surrender,  his  joy  was 
so  great  that  his  rheumatism  was  instantly  dissipated.  A  col- 
league had  a  bedridden  patient  whom  he  was  convinced  could  leave 
her  bed  and  was  much  better  about.  He  went  one  day  to  her  bed- 
side and  sternly  told  her:  'Mrs.  X,  you  are  to  leave  your  bed  at 
once  and  come  to  me  in  the  other  room.'  This  she  did  and  pres- 
ently came  before  him.  Afterward  when  asked  how  she  could  get 
up  when  she  seemed  so  ill,  she  said  it  was  because  the  doctor 
looked  and  spoke  in  such  a  way  that  she  felt  he  would  thrash  her 
if  she  did  not  obey 

"  The  dreadful  earthquake  and  fire  at  San  Francisco  have  pro- 
duced a  number  of  cases  similar  to  these.  A  paralytic  who  had 
been  crippled  for  fifteen  years  is  now  entirely  cured.  There  was 
a  young  girl  whose  vocal  cords  would  not  work  after  the  earth- 
quake, but  who  recovered  her  voice  when  overcome  by  emotion  at 
the  sight  of  her  mother.  In  other  lands  similar  seismic  commo- 
tions have  produced  like  effects.  During  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
a  party  of  foreigners  gave  a  dinner  in  a  Japanese  city.  There  was 
inebriety  at  this  feast ;  so  that  some  of  the  diners  had  on  what  is 
vulgarly  termed  a  'skate.'  The  dinner  was  ended  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  effect  of  which  was  to  reduce  every  person  present 
from  the  gaiety  produced  by  good  wines  to  his  normal  soberness. 
It  is  astutely  observed  in  this  connection  that  the  experiment  of 
confining  dipsomaniacs  in  territories  subject  to  shocks  might  be 
worth  trying. 

"  There  is  no  mystery  about  such  cures  as  these.  Such  condi- 
tions as  are  structural,  as  a  mammary  cancer  or  a  pulmonary  cav- 
ity, are  not  to  be  cured  upon  the  instant  by  these  means.  But 
functional  and  imaginary  disorders  are  amenable  to  healthful  stim- 
uli by  way  of  the  emotions." 


Fluid  Lenses.— After  experimenting  for  many  years  a  Hun- 
garian chemist  has  succeeded,  by  using  glass  shells  filled  with 
fluid,  in  producing  optical  lenses  quite  as  good  as  the  best  massive 
glass  lenses  at  present  used,  and  of  much  greater  size.  This  fact 
was  reported  to  our  Government  by  W.  A.  Rublee,  American 
Consul  at  Vienna.     Says  a  writer  in  Science  (New  York,  June  8) : 

"  The  importance  of  this  invention  in  the  field  of  astronomy  is 
obviously  very  considerable.  The  largest  glass  lens  heretofore 
manufactured  out  of  massive  glass  for  astronomical  purposes  has 
a  diameter  of  about  1.50  meters,  and  it  required  several  years  to 
make  it,  while  the  price  was  several  hundred  thousands  of  marks 
[say  $100,000].  Sucli  a  lens  can  be  manufactured  by  the  new  proc- 
ess in  a  few  weeks  at  a  cost  of  2,oooor  3,000  marks  [$500  to  $750]. 
The  price  of  a  glass  lens  of  the  best  German  manufacture,  with 
a  diameter  of  25  centimeters  [10  inches]  is  now  about  7,000  marks 
[$1,750],  whereas  the  price  of  a  similar  lens  made  by  the  new  proc- 
ess is  about  150  marks  [$37].  Lenses  of  smaller  diameter  for  pho- 
tographic purposes,  for  opera-glasses,  reading-glasses,  etc.,  can  be 
produced  at  correspondingly  smaller  cost.  The  lens  consists  of  a 
fluid  substance  enclosed  between  two  unusually  hard  glass  sur- 
faces, similar  to  watch  crystals,  in  which  the  refractive  power  and 
other  characteristic  properties  are  so  chosen  that  the  glass  sur- 


faces not  only  serve  to  hold  the  fluid,  but  also  combine  with  the 
fluid  to  overcome  such  defects  as  are  scarcely  to  be  avoided  in 
ordinary  lenses.  It  is  for  this  reason  also  that  the  lens  is  achro- 
matic. 

"The  fluid  contained  in  the  lens  is  hermetically  closed,  so  that 
no  air  can  enter  and  exercise  a  damaging  effect.  The  fluid  does 
not  evaporate,  and  its  composition  is  such  that  its  properties  are 
not  affected  by  time  or  by  temperature 

"  These  fluid  lenses  are  already  manufactured  in  Austria,  and  are 
attracting  attention  both  on  account  of  their  utility  and  the  small 
price  at  which  they  are  sold.  Patents  have  been  taken  out  in 
other  countries,  and  they  are  soon  to  be  introduced." 


THE   ENGLISH   CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

r  I  'HE  plan  for  tunneling  from  France  to  England  underneath 
*■  the  Straits  of  Dover,  which  was  abandoned  about  thirty 
years  ago  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  English  authorities,  has 
recently  been  revived  by  the  establishment  of  friendly  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  promoters  of  the  proj- 
ect will  make  another  effort  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  British 
Government.  Says  The  Scientific  American  (New  York)  in  its 
editorial  columns : 

"  The  Societe-  Francois  du  Tunnel  Sous-Marin  was  incorporated 
in  the  early  seventies  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  great 
work.  A  shaft  was  sunk  on  the  French  side  of  the  Channel  at  a 
point  about  six  miles  from  Calais,  and  the  English  terminus  was 
fixed  near  to  Dover.  A  considerable  amount  of  tunneling  was 
done  by  the  French  company ;  but  after  they  had  spent  about  half 
a  million  dollars,  the  British  Government  put  a  stop  to  the  work 
on  the  English  end,  ostensibly  for  the  reason  that  a  tunnel  beneath 
the  Channel  would  destroy  the  security  which  Great  Britain's 
insular  position  afforded,  and  would  render  her  liable  to  attack  by 
an  invading  army. 

"  Engineers  of  the  Northern  Railway  of  France  have  recently 
made  an  investigation  of  the  abandoned  works  and  found  them 
to  be  in  good  condition,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  present  session 
of  Parliament  will  witness  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  permitting 
the  work  to  proceed  on  the  English  side.  The  tunnel  would  be 
an  ideal  one  to  drive,  as  practically  the  whole  of  its  23^  miles  of 
length  will  pass  through  a  firm  but  easily  quarried  chalk,  which  it 
is  believed  is  free  from  faults.  This  would  make  it  possible  to 
drive  the  tunnel  without  the  use  of  the  pneumatic  process  or  the 
necessity  for  serious  pumping  operations.  Apart  from  military 
considerations,  which,  in  themselves,  can  not  have  much  weight 
because  of  the  tunnel's  limited  capacity  and  ease  of  destruction, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  proposed  tunnel.  The 
Dover-Calais  passage  is  notoriously  rough  and  uncomfortable,  and 
the  substitution  of  an  all-rail  route  between  London  and  Paris 
would  be  a  decided  boon  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  travelers 
between  England  and  the  Continent." 

The  question  of  tunneling  the  Channel  was  introduced  recently 
by  Lord  Fitzmaurice  when  welcoming  the  members  of  the  French 
Academy  on  their  visit  to  London.  He  declared  humorously,  as 
reported  in   The  Westminster  Gazette  (London) : 

"I  have  no  right  to  reveal  the  secret  mind  of  the  Government 
even  if  I  knew  it,  but  there  is  one  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  realization  of  that  project.  Every  nation  has  its  phan- 
tom, and  England's  is  a  military  one.  Formerly  it  was  feared 
that  a  French  army  might  creep  into  England  through  the  hole  of 
a  Channel  tunnel,  then  it  was  a  German  army  that  was  feared,  then 
a  Russian.  But  to-day  it  is  the  Chinese  army.  We  have  been 
assured  in  the  newspapers— and  the  newspapers  never  lie— that  a 
Mongol  army,  after  crossing  Asia,  burning  St.  Petersburg,  des- 
troying Berlin  and  the  University  of  Paris,  would  occupy  the  pier- 
head at  Calais,  and,  entering  the  tunnel,  emerge  at  Dover.  But 
those  who  have  conjured  up  this  dreadful  picture  forget  the 
French  army  which  in  the  vast  plains  between  Tours  and  Poitiers 
would  defeat  this  army  and  deliver  us  from  a  Tartar  invasion." 

Sir  W.  Holland,  M.P.,on  being  interviewed  by  a  representative 
of  The  Daily  Mail  (London),  expressed  a  hope  that  Parliament 
would  eventually  sanction  the  tunnel,  whose  military  danger  he 
had  a  plan  for  obviating,  which  he  thus  explained : 

"  I  have  a  scheme  which  I  hope  to  see  adopted  by  the  Powers, 
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and  that  is  that  the  tunnel  should  be  denationalized  that  it  should 
be  made  neutral  territory.  The  French  Government  supports  the 
scheme,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  many  years  are  over  the 
tunnel  will  be  an  accomplished  fact." 


AUSTRALIAN    "MESSAGE-STICKS." 

CONSIDERABLE  mystery  has  always  attached  to  the  so- 
called  "  message-sticks  "  used  by  natives  of  Australia,  bearing 
marks  that  are  often  supposed  to  take  the  place  of  written  charac- 
ters in  the  transmission  of  information.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  curiously  marked  sticks  are  carried  by  messengers  from  one 
body  of  natives  to  another,  but  it  is  asserted  by  Walter  Roth,  who 
writes  on  the  subject  in  one  of  the  ethnographical  bulletins  of  the 
Queensland    Government,   that 


they  do  not  serve  in  themselves 
to  convey  information,  but  are 
merely  used  for  purposes  of 
identification.  Says  Mr.  Roth, 
as  quoted  in  Knowledge  and 
Scientific  News  (London, 
June) : 

"The  limited  quantity  and 
portability  of  a  native's  person- 
al goods  offer  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  use  of  property- 
marks.  If  weapons  are  of  the 
same  cut,  there  are  minute  yet 
sufficient  differences  which  are 
recognizable  to  the  owners; 
even  if  similarly  ornamented,  no 
two  are  so  alike  that  they  can  not 
be  distinguished.  In  a  general 
way,  each  having  sufficient  for 
his  own  wants,  and  no  person 
having  more  than  another,  there 
is  nothing  to  thieve,  and  hence, 
as  already  mentioned,  the  levity 

with  which  theft,  even  when  it  occurs,  is  regarded.  Only  in  cases 
of  trade  and  barter,  through  an  intermediary,  where  it  is  essential 
that  one  individual's  goods  should  be  distinguished  from  another's, 
is  there  a  necessity  for  a  definite  property-mark,  this  taking  the  form 
of  a  so-called 'letter-'  or 'message-stick.'  Under  such  circumstances 
the '  stick  '  may  be  put  into  use  as  follows  :  Charlie,  residing  at  Bou- 
lia,  wants,  we  will  say,  some  pituri,  but  being  prevented  by  sick- 
ness or  some  other  cause  from  going  himself,  sends  some  relative  or 
friend  Peter  to  the  nearest  market,  on  the  Mulligan  River,  to  get 
some  for  him,  and  gives  him  a  'message-stick.'  Arrived  at  last  at 
his  destination,  Peter  is  asked  his  business,  tells  who  has  sent  him, 
hands  over  the  'stick,'  and  establishes  his  bona  fides.  The  bagful 
of  pituri  being  at  last  forthcoming,  the  vender  returns  the  'stick  ' 
to  Peter,  but  not  before  taking  careful  mental  note  of  it,  so  as  to 
be  sure  of  recognizing  it  again.  Peter  returns  at  last  to  Charlie  at 
Boulia,  and  delivers  up  both  pituri  and  stick.  It  now  remains  for 
Charlie  to  pay  for  the  pituri  with  spears,  boomerangs,  etc.  If  he 
can  prevail  on  Peter  to  take  a  second  trip,  all  well  and  good,  but 
if  not,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  so  long  a  journey,  he  either  pro- 
ceeds himself  or  sends  another  messenger  with  the  goods  and  the 
identical  'message-stick  '  as  before.  He,  or  the  second  messenger, 
arriving  at  the  Mulligan,  finds  the  vender,  and  gives  him  the 
spears,  boomerangs,  etc.,  together  with  the 'stick.'  Recognizing 
the  latter,  the  seller  accepts  the  various  articles  in  payment  for  the 
bagful  of  pituri  which  he  parted  with  some  few  weeks  previously, 
knowing  now  that  he  has  been  paid  by  the  right  person,  probably 
personally  unknown  to  him— i.e. ,  the  sender  of  the  original 
'stick.'" 

Mr.  Roth  states  his  absolute  conviction  that  the  marks  on  the 
sticks  do  not  convey  any  communication,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term ;  the  same  message  may  accompany  different  sticks,  or 
the  same  stick  different  messages,  and  the  stick  may  bear  no 
marks  at  all.     He  goes  on  : 

"  I  have  been  given  a  stick  to  take  with  a  certain  message  to 
another  district,  and  purposely  mislaid  it  temporarily,  in  order  to 


so  I.-  another  specimen.  Again,  'second-hand'  slicks  may  be 
used  ovei  and  over  again  by  strangers,  who  certainly  have  had  no 
knowledge  oi  the  original  manufacturers.     Somel :s  a  broken 

t\\  ij    is  sufficient,  without  any  incisions  whatever,  and  1  have  often 

seei    a  piece  oi  tea-tree  bark,  oi  even  a  rag,  just  tied  round  and 

round  with  twine,  to  constitute  the  so-called  letter.  To  put  the 
matter    plainly,  the    message    is    taken  verbally,  the    stick   serving 

only  to  accentuate  the  bonafides  oi  the  messenger;  it  the  mes- 
senger is  known  to  both  parties,  no  stick  is  sent.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  ;i  more  or  less  uniformity  recognizable  in  the  shi 
of  the  sticks  manufactured  in  different  areas;  the  Hat  leather 
shape  of  the  Boulia  district  bears  a  strong  contrast  to  the  squared 
form  of  the  letters  met  farther  north.  Occasionally  the  stick 
may  lie  affixed  with  twine  to  a  handle,  carried  vertically  in  front, 
and  the  suggestion  has  been  offered  that  this  expedient  is  resorted 
to  when  the  messenger  is  traveling  through  hostile  country,  so  as 

to  give  him  immunity  for  tres- 
passing ;  my  experience  is  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  he 
would  av  )id  any  risk  of  being 
seen  by  traveling  only  by  ni^lit. 
I  have  often  seen  a  civilized 
black  boy,  on  the  road,  holding 
in  front  of  him  a  short  twig,  in 
the  split  extremity  of  which  an 
envelope,  etc.,  has  been  insert- 
ed; at  a  distance  it  resembles 
a  flag  somewhat." 


NATIVE        MESSAGE-STICKS,"  QUEENSLAND,    AUSTRALIA. 


WHAT    "DENATUR- 
IZED"  ALCOHOL  IS. 

DENATURIZED  alcohol 
is  simply  ordinary  alco- 
hol mixed  with  some  substance 
that  makes  it  unusable  as  a  bev- 
erage. The  bill  recently  passed 
by  Congress  to  remove  the  tax 
on  alcohol  for  technical  uses, 
which  is  expected  to  prove  of  enormous  value  to  almost  all  indus- 
tries, necessitates  treatment  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  the  exempted 
spirit.  Such  processes  have  been  long  in  use  in  European  coun- 
tries, where  alcohol  used  in  the  arts  has  been  free  from  tax.  In  The 
Scientific  Ame7-ican  (New  York,  June  9)  the  following  description 
is  given  of  the  "denaturizing  "  processes  in  use  in  Germany.  Says 
the  writer : 

"There  are  two  general  classes  or  degrees  of  denaturizing,  viz., 
the  'complete  'and  the  'incomplete,' according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  alcohol  so  denaturized  is  to  be  ultimately  used. 

"Complete  denaturization  of  alcohol  by  the  German  system  is 
accomplished  by  the  addition  to  every  100  liters  (26^  gallons)  of 
spirits:  (a)  Two  and  one-half  liters  of  the  'standard  denaturizer,' 
made  of  4  parts  of  wood  alcohol,  1  part  of  pyridin  (a  nitrogenous 
base  obtained  by  distilling  bone-oil  or  coal-tar),  with  the  addition 
to  each  liter  of  50  grams  of  oil  of  lavender  or  rosemary;  (b)  one 
and  one-fourth  liters  of  the  above  'standard  '  and  2  liters  of  benzol, 
with  every  100  liters  of  alcohol." 

Of  alcohol  thus  completely  denaturized  there  were  used  in  Ger- 
many during  the  year  1903,  we  are  told,  26,080,505  gallons,  which 
were  employed  for  heating,  lighting,  and  various  processes  of 
manufacture.  The"  incomplete"  type  of  denaturization  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  alcohol  from  being  drunk,  but  not  to  disqualify  it  from 
use  for  various  special  purposes, for  which  the  wholly  denaturized 
spirits  would  be  unavailable.  There  are  several  methods  in 
which  such  substances  as  pyridin,  shellac,  camphor,  ether,  soap, 
or  castor  oil  are  used.     The  writer  concludes : 

"The  price  of  denaturized  alcohol  varies  in  the  different  States 
and  provinces  of  the  Empire  in  accordance  with  the  yield  and 
consequent  market  price  of  potatoes,  grain,  and  other  materials. 
At  the  present  time  alcohol  of  95-per-cent.  purity,  which  is  the 
quality  ordinarily  used  in  Germany  for  burning,  sells  at  wholesale 
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from  28  to  29  pfennigs  (6.67  to  6.9  cents)  per  liter  (1  06  quarts), 
and  at  retail  for  33  pfennigs  (785  cents)  per  liter." 


A  NEW   BODY   FOR   PSYCHIC   RESEARCH. 

IT  is  announced  that  "The  American  Institute  for  Scientific 
Research  "  has  recently  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  all-embracing  scope  of  this  title  may 
appear  to  some  to  be  unfortunate,  as  its  sponsor,  Prof.  James  H. 
Hyslop,  explains  that  its  field  is  to  be  that  of  abnormal  psychol- 
ogy. It  is  to  include  the  work  of  the  American  branch  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Psychical  Research,  which  has  now  disbanded,  but  is  to 
transmit  its  name  to  a  section  of  the  larger  body.  The  institute 
itself  is  to  be  merely  a  board  of  trustees  "  to  serve  as  custodian 
and  disburser  of  endowment  funds  .  .  .  for  the  different  sections." 
The  "  Psychical  Researchers,"  both  here  and  abroad,  have  always 
been  looked  upon  askance  by  organized  science,  tho  they  have  in- 
cluded some  great  scientific  names  in  their  number.  Professor 
Hyslop 's  Board  of  Trustees  and  his  prospectus  give  promise  of 
nothing  but  the  most  orthodox  type  of  investigation.     He  says : 

"It  may  be  said  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  abnormal  psychol- 
ogy, which  comprehends  everything  between  functional  insanity 
and  the  allegations  in  favor  of  the  supernormal.  .  .  .  The  work 
.  .  .  divides  itself  into  two  .  .  .  fields,  .  .  .  the  study  of  certain 
types  of  insanity  and  the  investigation  of  certain  psychological 
phenomena  at  least  simulating  and  probably  often  realizing  the 

supernormal  acquisition  of  knowledge 

.  "The  Salpetriere,  under  Charcot  and  Pierre  Janet,  are  examples 
of  what  we  should  have  in  this  country  both  as  a  scientific  inves- 
tigation and  a  method  of  philanthropy." 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  among  Spiritualists,  however,  that 
the  new  society  is  to  be  somewhat  less  skeptical  and  more  friendly 
to  their  mode  of  thought  than  the  old.  Says  The  Banner  of 
Light  (Boston,  June  9) : 

"  We  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  greatest  careful- 
ness and  the  broadest  conservatism  in  all  scientific  investigation; 
we  also  agree  with  the  demand  for  unusual  care  in  solving  a  prob- 
lem of  such  vast  importance  to  mankind ;  but  we  do  not  agree 
with  that  spirit  of  investigation  which  nothing  can  satisfy  and 
which,  in  order  to  escape  obvious  but  unwelcome  conclusions, 
takes  refuge  in  hypotheses  so  improbable  as  to  challenge  possi- 
bility. This  spirit  has  been  felt  to  be  too  prevalent  in  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research. 

"  But  the  American  Institute,  which  is  now  a  practical  certainty, 
promises  to  remedy  this  defect,  without  in  the  least  detracting 
from  the  scientific  character  of  its  methods  or  objects." 

Professor  Hyslop,  as  secretary  of  the  new  society,  issues  an 
appeal  for  funds  and  states  that  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to 
him  at  519  West  149th  Street,  New  York. 


EUROPEAN  ADOPTION  OF  OUR  "ARBOR 

DAY." 

THAT  Arbor  Day,  a  festival  originating  in  the  United  States, 
has  spread  during  the  past  thirty  years  to  many  European 
countries,  we  are  told  by  Gustave  Regelsperger,  who  writes  of 
it  in  La  Nature  (Paris).  The  writer  places  what  he  calls  the 
Fetes  de  PArbre  in  the  first  rank  among  all  devices  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  trees,  since  they  appeal  especially  to  school-children 
and  serve  as  a  means  of  education.  Mr.  Regelsperger  says  that 
altho  the  planting  of  trees  has  served  as  an  incident  of  commemo- 
rative festivals  since  remote  antiquity,  the  "  arbor-day  "  festival,  in 
which  such  planting  is  the  main  feature,  originated  in  Nebraska, 
in  1872,  where  it  was  the  result  of  a  proposal  by  Secretary  Morton 
(whom  he  calls  "  a  certain  Sterling  Morton  ")  to  set  apart  a  day  for 
tree-planting.  Other  States  of  the  Union  were  not  slow  in  adopt- 
ing the  new  festival,  and  it  has  now  spread  to  European  countries. 
Says  Mt.  Regelsperger: 


"  In  Italy  the  'Annual  School  Arbor  Festival '  became  in  1902  a 
state  institution.  In  Spain  the  'Association  of  Friends  of  the 
Arbor  Festival,'  which  was  formed  in  the  same  year,  celebrates 
annually  very  successful  fetes,  and  a  decree  of  1904  instituted  the 
Arbor  Festival  throughout  the  kingdom.  Belgium  held  its  first 
Arbor-Day  Festival  quite  recently.  In  Russia,  Sweden,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  Japan— everywhere  where  the 
necessity  of  reforestation  has  been  recognized— children  are  inter- 
ested in  trees  by  similar  methods. 

"France  has  not  been  behindhand,  and,  while  considerable 
efforts  toward  reforestation  are  being  made  by  the  Government, 
ttempts  have  been  made  in  various  directions  to  associate  chil- 
dren in  the  movement  by  establishing  Arbor-Day  festivals.  In 
the  spring,  under  the  leadership  and  direction  of  teachers,  the 
school-children  go  to  the  open  fields  to  plant  trees  that  shall  be 
future  forests.  .  .  .  These  festivals  encourage  the  establishment  of 
forest  associations  among  students  and  graduates,  whose  number 
is  constantly  increasing  and  some  of  which  are  very  active 

"The  French  '  Forest  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Trees,'  whose 
president  is  Senator  Calvert,  has  given  a  strong  impulse  to  refores- 
tation and  to  all  institutions  in  its  aid,  and  has  actively  encouraged 
the  establishment  of  forest  societies  among  pupils  of  the  schools. 

"  We  are  happy  to  say  that  Arbor-Day  celebrations  are  to  be 
held  in  France  still  more  widely  after  the  present  year.  The  so- 
ciety just  mentioned  will  organize  meetings  in  important  centers 
with  the  aid  of  rectors,  prefects,  and  the  Forest  Administration  ; 
festivals  of  this  kind  have  already  been  arranged  at  Toulouse, 
Nice,  Clermont-Ferrand,  and  Bordeaux."—  Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

An  interesting  employment  of  paper  to  make  gas-pipes  is  thus  noted  in  the 
Revue  de  Chimie  Industrielle,  as  translated  in  The  Scientific  American:  "Manila 
paper  cut  in  strips,  of  a  width  equal  to  the  length  of  the  pipes  to  be  made,  is 
put  in  a  receiver  filled  with  fused  asphalt  and  rolled  solidly  and  uniformly  around 
a  rod  or  core  of  iron  until  the  desired  thickness  is  obtained.  After  the  pipe  thus 
produced  has  been  submitted  to  strong  pressure,  the  exterior  is  covered  with 
sand  and  the  whole  cooled  in  water.  The  core  is  removed  and  the  outer  sur- 
face covered  with  a  water-proof  product.  These  pipes,  it  appears,  are  perfectly 
tight  and  more  economical  than  metal  pipes." 

The  telephone  has  been  successfully  used  in  tuning  a  piano  at  a  distance,  we 
are  told  in  The  American  Telephone  Journal.  The  feat  was  accomplished  by 
M.  J.  Archer,  a  piano  tuner  of  Wabash,  Ind.  "Some  time  ago  Mr.  Archer  sold 
a  piano  to  Thomas  Pilkington  at  South  Bend.  Miss  Pilkington  called  Mr. 
Archer  up  and  advised  him  the  piano  needed  a  tuning.  She  was  asked  to  sound 
the  instrument,  which  was  near  the  telephone.  The  tone  was  transmitted 
clearly  to  Wabash,  and  directions  were  given  which  enabled  her  to  change  the 
tension.  The  directions  were  carried  out,  and  the  instrument  repeatedly 
sounded  until  it  was  perfectly  tuned  and  the  tones  all  normal." 

"From  personal  experience  there  is  no  doubt  that  food  is  often  overcooked 
and  practically  destroyed  by  too  high  heat,"  says  Dr.  Ephraim  Cutter  in  Thi 
Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette.  "The  best  cooking  of  meat  is  when  it  is  cooked 
in  its  own  juices.  That  is,  if  you  examine  the  United  States  Government's 
valuable  analyses  of  meats  the  larger  proportion  (often  over  50  per  cent.)  of 
water  arrests  attention.  Now  if  this  interstitial  and  intersubstantial  water  is 
subjected  to  a  temperature  of  212°  F.,  it  is  turned  into  steam.  If  an  example  of 
perfect  cooking  is  wanted,  ask  those  who  have  had  a  real  old-fashioned  Rhode 
Island  clambake  where  greencorn,  salmon,  chickens,  etc.,  are  cooked  in  the 
steam  of  their  own  juices  and  that  of  the  seaweed." 

To  a  correspondent  who  asks  how  to  deodorize  coal-oil,  The  National  Drug- 
gist (St.  Louis,  May)  replies  that  altho  this  can  not  be  done  completely,  the  odor 
"can  be  moderated  and  the  rank,  bad  smell  in  a  measure  suppressed  by  agitating 
the  oil  frequently,  for  several  days  in  succession,  over  powdered  calcium  chlorid. 
Another  plan  is  to  shake  the  oil  occasionally  for  several  days  in  succession  with 
about  a  quarter  of  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid."  The  writer  goes  on:  "We 
have  never  tried  this  plan,  but  are  told  it  leaves  the  oil  with  an  etheric  odor,  not 
at  all  disagreeable.  Be  very  cautious  in  attempting  this.  Another  recom- 
mendation is  to  dissolve  oxid  of  lead  in  caustic  soda,  and  to  shake  the  oil  with 
it  several  times  during  a  period  of  two  or  three  days." 

"The  feat  of  the  man  who  stole  a  red-hotstove  is  far  surpassed  in  larcenous 
proportions  by  the  people  of  Colorado,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  testimony  ad- 
duced in  the  case  of  Kansas  vs.  Colorado,  which  is  pending  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,"  says  The  Irrigation  Age,  quoting  an  unnamed  Kansas 
City  daily.  "This  testimony  is  mostly  in  the  form  of  photographs,  taken,  as 
usual,  before  and  after,  and  the  Kansans  claim  that  these  pictures  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  Colorado  has  stolen  and  carried  away  the  Arkansas  River.  .  .  . 
The  Kansans  claim  priority  rights  to  this  water.  They  have  eisht  or  nine  big 
ditches  which  they  say  were  built  before  Coloradoans  besan  to  irrigate  anything 
but  their  throats,  and  these  ditches  used  to  be  brimming  full  before  Colorado 
swiped  the  water  and  turned  it  into  ditches  which  were  built  in  base  imitation 
of  the  Kansas  kind." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


CATHOLICS    AND    PROTESTANTS    TRYING    TO 
CONVERT    EACH    OTHER. 

ATTENTION  is  drawn  to  the  missionary  efforts  of  Catholics 
among  Protestants,  and  vice  versa,  by  two  recent  articles  in 
the  religious  press.  One  of  these  is  the  account  of  the  Third  Mis- 
sionary Conference  (Roman  Catholic)  in  Washington,  D.  C  the 
other  an  article  by  a  Protestant  missionary  on  the  question  "  Why 
Send  Missionaries  to  Roman  Catholic  Countries?"  According  to 
Christine  Sevier,  editor  of  The  New  Century  (Catholic,  Washing- 
ton, I).  C.)i  the  policy  decided  upon  at  the  Washington  Conference 
in  regard  to  mission  work  among  non-Catholics  is  "almost  revo- 
lutionary, considering  the  methods  of  the  past."  The  purpose  of 
the  Conference  — at  which  secular  priests,  Benedictines,  Domini- 
cans, Jesuits,  Franciscans,  l'assionists,  Paulists,   Lazarists,  and 


very  often  infidelity.  The  work  of  presenting  the  truths  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes  in  such 
a  way  that  they  may  assimilate  them  is  complicated  by  many 
problems  of   a  practical  nature       A  man  who  has   been   seli-Uiight 

in  religious  matters  is  suspicious  of  an  external  authority  that  will 
impose  dogma  on  him.  But  the  inner  beauties  «>i  the  doctrinea 
of  the  church  as  they  are  one   by  one  revealed   to  the   inquiring 

mind  will  charm  the  soul  and  captivate  the  heart." 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  subject,  we  find  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Allison,  a  Protestant  missionary  in  Guatemala,  Central  America, 
complaining  of  the  frequency  with  which  he  is  asked,  "  Why  does 
your  mission  board  send  missionaries  to  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, of  which  the  inhabitants  are  already  Christian  people  ? "  He 
meets  with  this  question  on  all  sides,  he  tells  us,  at  times  even 
from  his  fellow  clergymen.  In  The  Presbyterian  Banner  (Pitts- 
burg) he  offers  the  following  answer: 

"The  plainest,  simplest,  and  most  correct  answer  that  can  be 


I 


SOME  MEMBERS  OF  THE  THIRD  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE, 

Grouped  before  McMahon  Hall,  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C.     They  discussed  new  plans  for  the  conversion  of  America  to  the  Catholic  faith. 


others  were  represented — was  especially  to  promote  "a  new  man- 
ner of  argument  in  religious  discussion,  the  necessary  elimination 
of  controversial  pugilism  and  of  rancorous  methods,  while  bearing 
fundamentally  on  the  conversion  of  America  to  the  Catholic 
faith."  The  motto  adopted  was  "  We  have  come,  not  to  conquer, 
but  to  win."  The  editor  of  The  A'ew  Century,  reporting  the  meet- 
ing for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  goes  on  to  tell  of  a  paper  read  by  Prof. 
F.  W.  E.  Robinson,  a  convert,  on  "How  to  Reach  the  Devout 
Protestant  New-Englander."  Professor  Robinson's  words  are 
quoted  in  part  as  follows  : 

"  The  devout  Protestant  is  a  sincere  Christian.  He  feels  inte- 
r.iorly  that  he  is  in  close  communion  with  God.  At  the  basis  of 
his  religious  life  is  a  spirit  of  faith  in  God  as  a  watchful  Father, 
closely  interested  in  the  affairs  of  his  children,  and  on  its  practi- 
cal side  a  desire  to  please  that  Father  according  to  justice  and 
right.  He  has  a  conviction  that  he  is  right  in  his  doctrinal  posi- 
tion, and  it  is  extremely  hard  to  shake  his  conviction.  Yet,  look- 
ing broadly  at  the  religious  mind  of  New  England,  there  are  two 
divergent  streams — one  stream  is  carrying  a  host  of  men  toward 
more  highly  organized  Christianity,  while  the  other  is  drifting 
from  all  organized  church  life  into  rationalism,  naturalism,  and 


given  to  the  inquiry  at  the  head  of  this  article  is:  The  mission 
boards  send  their  representatives  of  the  church  to  the  lands  where 
the  Roman  Church  has  predominated  in  past  centuries,  in  order 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  reconciliation  to  lost  men,  just  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  of  Christ  go  throughout  the  United  States 
or  Canada,  England,  Scotland,  or  any  other  land,  preaching  the 

same  blessed  Gospel  of  salvation  through  Christ 

"Any  man  has  a  right  to  make  an  inquiry,  such  as  the  above, 
but  when  one  adds,  The  people  in  Catholic  countries  are  all 
Christian  people  now,  as  was  said  by  most  of  those  who  made  the 
inquiry,  I  take  issue  with  such  a  statement.  It  can  be  said  just 
as  truthfully:  All  of  the  people  in  New  York  city  or  Chicago  or 
in  San  Francisco  or  even  in  the  United  States  are  Christian  peo- 
ple. Why,  then,  continue  evangelical  work?  The  large  majority 
of  those  who  attend  the  services  of  the  churches  are  already  be- 
lievers or  professing  Christians.  Why,  then,  continue  to  have 
pastors  and  preaching  from  week  to  week?  The  inquiry,  and  the 
statement  that  in  almost  all  cases  followed  the  inquiry,  when  car- 
ried to  a  logical  conclusion  will  be  seen  to  be  simply  absurd.  .  .  . 
We  bid  godspeed  to  every  one  of  whatever  name  or  faith,  who 
is  trying  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  salvation  through 
Christ  to  men.  But  in  the  name  of  Him  who  loves  us  and  gave 
Himself  for  us  and  has  commanded  us  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
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preach  the  gospel  of  reconciliation  to  every  creature,  let  us  be 
done  with  asking  such  silly  questions." 

In  spite  of  a  certain  moderation  in  what  Mr.  Allison  himself 
writes,  he  can  not  resist  the  impulse  to  quote  with  evident  approval 
the  statement  of  another  writer  that  "  the  majority  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics need  to  be  converted  as  truly  as  any  unsaved  soul." 


CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE   AND   THE   RELIGIOUS 

PRESS. 

ALTHO  The  American  Israelite  (Cincinnati)  refers  to  the  new 
Christian-Science  Cathedral  in  Boston  as"  the  grandest  mon- 
ument erected  to  human  gullibility  that  the  world  has  ever  seen," 
and  The  Watchman  (Baptist,  Boston)  asserts  that  "among  all  the 
religions  of  the  world,  Christian  Science  stands  alone  as  a  religion 
in  which  the  element  of  self-abnegation  is  wholly  wanting,"  the 
tendency  of  the  religious  press  as  a  whole,  in  their  comment  upon 
the  dedication  of  the  new  cathedral,  seems  to  be  to  look  for  the 
truth  rather  than  for  the  error  embodied  in  this  young  and  remark- 
ably flourishing  sect.  The  Watchman  further  points  out  that  the 
uninitiated  reader,  to  whom  Mrs.  Eddy's  book  is  "  illogical,  inco- 
herent, inconsistent,  and  obscure,"  finds  himself  entirely  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  unquestionable  fascination  which  her  teachings 
exercise  on  a  large  number  of  people.  It  suggests,  however,  three 
factors  which  may  contribute  to  the  popularity  of  Christian 
Science.  These  are:  "The  promise  it  holds  out  of  relief  from 
pain  and  sickness  "  ;  "  the  deliverance  it  gives  from  an  uneasy  con- 
science" ;  and  the  charm  of  "  its  hazy  mingling  of  Christian  terms 
with  pantheistic  ideas."  On  the  other  hand,  The  Congregational- 
ist  (Boston)  explains  Mrs.  Eddy's  success  by  the  statement  that 
she  persuades  people  "  to  make  their  venture  with  God."     It  adds  : 

"Until  that  is  accomplished,  nothing  really  counts  for  much  in 
the  life  of  the  would-be  Christian.  Her  philosophy  may  be  crude, 
her  logic  laughable,  many  of  her  facts  no  facts  at  all;  but  at  least 
she  requires  and  secures  the  coming  face  to  face  of  God  and  the 
individual  human  soul  and  a  venturing  of  faith  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  daily  life.  If  we  had  no  higher  thought  of  spiritual  power 
than  that  of  some  vast  and  everywhere  present  force,  ready  to  flow 
in  where  the  will  of  man  affords  it  an  opening,  the  first  condition 
of  utilizing  that  force  would  be  to  open  the  doors  of  the  soul  to 
give  it  entrance — in  other  words,  to  venture  upon  it,  as  the  chem- 
ist ventures  upon  chemical  forces  and  the  machinist  upon  me- 
chanical forces.  And  here  is  just  the  point  where  all  the  churches 
stand  in  constant  danger  from  pure  intellectuality  or  the  inertia  of 
fixed  tradition.  Joy  and  enthusiasm  are  fruits  of  the  personal 
experience  which  comes  of  venturing  with  God." 

The  Banner  of  Light  (Spiritualist,  Boston)  also  has  more  of 
praise  than  of  criticism  for  Mrs.  Eddy's  cult.     We  read  in  part: 

"  With  fact,  reason,  and  logic  against  their  teachings,  they  have 
been  able  to  objectify  in  spontaneous  generosity,  in  orderly  self- 
sacrifice,  in  well-ordered  lives  the  very  truths  we  hold  in  common, 
and  in  most  particulars  they  seem  to  lead  us  all.  Any  teacher  or 
organization  that  can  find  nothing  but  bad  grammar,  poor  logic, 
poor  Christianity,  poor  science,  in  this  movement  for  health,  hap- 
piness, and  the  joy  of  adjusted  lives,  must  bring  forward  some- 
thing more  appealing  to  this  pain-ridden  world  than  a  cold,  carping 
criticism  before  Christian  Science  will  find  in  such  a  worthy  rival." 

Even  the  New  York  Outlook  protests  against  the  dictum  of  The 
Tunes  that  the  followers  of  Christian  Science  "are  victims  of 
what  the  Scripture  calls  'strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe 
a  lie.'  "     To  quote  The  Outlook : 

"What  has  given  Christian  Science  its  votaries  is  not  the  delu- 
sion in  it,  but  the  truth  in  it.  The  remedy  for  the  delusion  is  the 
discovery  of  the  truth,  not  the  indiscriminate  condemnation  of 
both  truth  and  error  as  an  unadulterated  lie. 

"  Christian  Science  was  born  out  of  a  materialistic  age;  an  age 
which  regarded  man  as  a  mere  mechanical  machine,  his  diseases 
mere  disorders  of  the  machine,  medicine  a  mere  repairing  of  the 
machine.     It  was  born  out  of  a  rationalistic  age;   an  age  which 


confounded  dogma  with  faith,  which  refused  to  look  at  the  things 
that  are  unseen  and  eternal,  and  endeavored  to  content  itself  with 
deducing  the  things  that  are  unseen  from  the  things  that  are  seen  ; 
which  condemned  all  mysticism  and  glorified  the  scientific  method  ; 
which  for  realization  of  a  present  immortality  offered  a  probable 
hypothesis  of  a  future  life,  and  for  personal  fellowship  with  God 
an  argument  from  creation  for  a  hypothetical  creator.  It  was 
born  out  of  a  legalistic  age  ;  an  age  which  forgot  that  Christianity 
is  curative  and  imagined  it  to  be  a  mere  new  form  of  law  ;  which 
passed  by  the  text  'The  Son  of  man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  is  lost,'  and  declared  that  all  Christianity  is  summed  up  in 
the  two  commandments,  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart'  and  'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.' 
Christian  Science  is  a  reaction  and  a  protest  against  this  trinity 
of  errors.  The  truth  in  Christian  Science  is  its  threefold  affirma- 
tion :  First,  that  man  is  not  a  machine,  but  a  living  spirit,  and  his 
body'  is  the  servant,  not  the  master,  of.  the  spirit;  second,  that 
spiritual  truth  is  not  merely  mediately  discoverable  by  a  scientific 
process,- but  immediately  and  directly  known  by  spiritual  vision  ; 
third,  that  Christianity  is  not  merely  a  new  interpretation  of  an 
ancient  law  of  life,  but  a  new  power  to  heal,  to  vivify,  and  to 
endow." 

Gf  the  errors  of  the  sect  the  same  publication  says : 

"The  errors  of  Christian  Science  appear  to  us  as  clear  as  the 
truths  for  which  it  stands;  and  they  appear  to  us  to  be  fundamen- 
tal errors,  which  tend  to  produce  in  the  church  a  spirit  of  senti- 
mentalism  and  effeminacy,  when  it  preeminently  needs  a  clear  in- 
telligence and  a  vigorous  virility. 

"  Man  is  a  spirit,  and  the  spirit  is  the  master,  not  the  slave,  of 
the  body.  But  the  body  is  real.  It  is  not  an  imagination  which 
the  spirit  has  created,  nor  a  shadow  which  the  spirit  has  cast,  nor 
an  emanation  which  the  spirit  has  produced.  The  notion  that  it 
is  unreal,  and  that  all  its  aches  and  pains  are  but 'mortal  thoughts,' 
to  be  banished  by  thinking  that  God  is  Love,  is  a  revival  of  a 
long-buried  pagan  or  half-pagan  gnosticism.  This  notion  is  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  the  fact  that  no  Christian-Scientist  with  the 
thermometer  at  zero  conquers  the  mortal  thought  of  cold  by  a 
counteracting  thought;  he  warms  his  house  like  the  rest  of  us." 


BUDDHIST   MISSIONS   IN   CHRISTIAN 
COUNTRIES. 

"  T  T  is  gratifying  to  note  the  progress  that  Buddhism  is  making 
A  in  the  West,"  remarks  The  Buddhist  of  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
which  goes  on  to  felicitate  its  readers  because  of  the  good  work 
done  by  Buddhist  missionaries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  is  a  certain  piquancy  in  the  quiet  and  matter-of-fact  tone  in 
which  The  Buddhist  recounts  the  progress  of  its  propaganda  in  a 
country  itself  so  eagerly  zealous  in  the  despatching  of  missionaries 
to  the  non-Christian  nations.  In  Germany,  another  country  active 
in  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  a  Buddhist  mission  is  also 
struggling  for  a  foothold.  Altho  presumably  without  serious  sig- 
nificance, this  method  of  retort  is  arresting.  In  this  Ceylon  paper 
we  read  further : 

"  Our  Japanese  coreligionists  stand  foremost  in  this  propa- 
gandist work.  The  Japanese  mission  work  in  America  is  thriving, 
and  from  the  January  number  of  The  Light  of  Dharma,  the  organ 
of  the  mission,  we  find  that  the  operations  of  the  society  have 
been  extended  to  Vancouver  in  Canada.  Originally  and  primarily 
started  for  the  benefit  of  the  Japanese  in  America,  the  mission  has 
done  much  to  secure  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  Americans 
themselves  in  their  work.  A  branch  association,  styled  the  Dharma 
Sangha  of  Buddha,  has  been  started  by  the  Americans  themselves. 
Buddhist  temples  and  schools  are  established  in  all  mission  sta- 
tions, and  the  work  of  teaching  and  preaching  the  truths  of 
Buddhism  is  zealously  carried  on  by  an  enthusiastic  band  of  work- 
ers. The  labors  of  these  pioneer  missionaries  to  the  West  from 
the  East  are  bound  to  exercise  a  deep  influence  upon  the  future  of 
those  lands. 

"  In  Europe,  too,  progress  is  satisfactory.  The  Buddhist  mis- 
sion in  Germany  is  maintaining  a  manful  fight  against  odds,  and 
gradually  gaining  ground.  Der  Buddhist,  the  monthly  journal 
issued  by  this  society,  appears  regularly,  and  is  excellently  edited. 
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Lectures  on  Buddhism  and  allied  subjects  are  delivered  in  dill 
enl  parts  of  the  country  by  the  representatives  of  the  soch 
The  journal  and  the  lectures  have  attracted  considerable  attenti 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  forecast  the  immense  possibilities  of  this 
movement,  if  steadily  carried  on  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
we  doubt  not  it  will  be.     Just  now  it  appears  to  be  all  uphill  work, 
but  our  Buddhist  brothers  in  the  'Fatherland'  seem  to  be  equal  to 
the  task.     Their  labors  in  the  cause  of  truth  command  our  hearti- 
est sympathy. 

"The  great  influence  which  Buddhist  thought  is  exercising  upon 
the  Western  mind  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  manner  in  which 
Buddhist  ideas  are  treated  in  the  writings  of  modern  Western 
scholars.  Buddhist  conceptions  have  evoked  not  merely  literary 
interest  in  the  West,  but  also  a  significant  desire  to  adopt  them  as 
affording  a  better  and  more  reasonable  explanation  of  the  prob- 
lems of  life  than  is  found  in  Christian  philosophy." 


from  these  high  principles  of  policy,  the  revelations  of  the  stock 
yards  are   the  vindication  Of  Jewish    practise   in    this  regard  Irom 
the  most  elementary  standpoint  of  health  and  even  decency." 


RELIGIOUS    ASPECT  OF  THE  MEAT   SCANDAL. 

JEWISH  papers  throughout  the  country  are  exultant  over  the 
moral  they  draw  from  the  Chicago  packing-house  scandals. 
They  interpret  the  sickening  revelations  from  Packingtown  as  a 
vindication  of  kosher  meat  and  the  orthodox  rabbi.  This  point  is 
emphasized  by  The  Chronicler  (New  York),  Jewish  Comment 
(Baltimore),  and  The  American  Hebrew  (New  York).  An  edi- 
torial writer  in  the  latter  paper,  contrasting  the  care  enforced  by 
Jewish  ritual  in  the  preparation  of  kosher  meat,  with  the  conditions 
revealed  in  Packingtown,  urges  that  the  contrast  is  not  merely  a 
casual  one,  but  that  it  "goes  down  to  the  roots."  We  can  trace  it 
back,  he  says,  to  "the  contrast  between  the  religious  attitude  of 
Judaism  and  that  of  the  daughter  religion,  Christianity,  toward 
the  things  of  material  life."     Thus  : 

"  The  false  and  sentimental  ideality  of  Christianity  has  almost 
tried  to  slight  the  existence  of  the  material  aspects  of  life.  The 
natural  functions  were  to  be  regarded  as  something  of  which  the 
Christians  were  to  be  ashamed.  Judaism,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
straightforward  human  feeling,  has  regarded  them  as  both  natural 
and  sacred,  something  to  be  regulated,  indeed,  but  also  to  be  fully 
recognized.  As  applied  to  food  in  its  constituent  elements,  the 
contrast  in  the  two  faiths  can  be  traced  to  the  very  earliest  begin- 
nings of  the  newer  one.  The  doctrine  that  it  is  not  that  which  'a 
man  putteth  into  his  mouth'  which  defiles  him  has  always  been 
repudiated  by  Judaism,  and  in  the  light  of  recent  revelations  sound 
like  a  ghastly  mockery  of  the  truth.  All  the  revelations  of  modern 
hygiene  and  physiology  go  for  naught  if  the  moral  and  spiritual 
health  of  the  human  being  does  not  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  care  given  the  diet  and  the  preparation  for  it." 

The  contrasted  attitude  of  the  two  religions,  he  continues,  is 
perhaps  shown  most  completely  in  the  treatment  of  meat.  We 
read  further : 

"  The  Christian  method  has  always  attempted  to  drive  the  sham- 
bles into  the  dim  recesses  of  obscurity  and  tried  to  forget  their 
existence  with  the  complacency  of  a  Mr.  Podsnap.  The  very 
word  'shambles '  arouses  a  feeling  of  horror  in  the  ordinary  mind 
far  different  to  the  Jewish  regulations  for  the  preparation  of  meat. 
This  is  considered  as  sacred  a  task  as  tending  the  sick  or  prepar- 
ing the  dead  for  their  last  home.  Some  of  the  greatest  rabbis 
have  not  been  too  proud  to  act  as  meat  inspectors  or  shomerim. 
Before  there  were  any  such  things  as  societies  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals,  the  knife  used  in  the  killing  of  cattle  was 
required  to  be  of  the  most  perfect  sharpness,  so  that  the  agony  of 
the  animal  should  be  lessened  to  the  minimum.  Before  there  was 
any  talk  of  communication  of  tuberculosis  from  animal  to  man,  the 
Jewish  system  had  elaborated  the'  method  of  bedikah,  by  which 
lesions  in  the  lungs  were  regarded  as  sufficient  to  render  the  car- 
cass unfit  for  human  food.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at, 
after  recent  investigations,  that  Jews  have  been  much  freer  from 
tuberculosis  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  stress  under  which  they  have  lived,  they  have  yet  retained  the 
vitality  which  engages  the  wonder  of  the  insurance  agents. 

"  There  are  other  aspects  on  which  the  question  of  kosher  food 
may  be  approached.  The  frank  recognition  is  involved  in  its  use 
that  Jews  have  a  special  place  in  the  world'and  must  keep  them- 
selves separate  in  order  to  fulfil  that  special  mission.     But  apart 


RELIGIOUS   LIBERTY    FOR   CHILDREN. 

"  I  MIAT  children  ought  not  to  be  brought  up  in  a  religious  belief 
■*■  dictated  either  by  their  parents  or  by  the  church  in  which 
they  have  been  born  is  the  contention  of  Mr.  Mailman  Hume,  a 
member  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  lie  maintains, 
in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (London),  that  every  one 
is  by  nature  a  seeker  after  religious  truth,  and  that  lie  can,  if  he 
will,  find  it  for  himself.  At  present  children  are  subject  to  the 
tyranny  first  of  their  parents,  who  bring  their  family  up  in  the 
faith  which  they  themselves  more  or  less  sincerely  profess.  Sub- 
sequently, the  church  in  which  they  have  been  nurtured  imposes 
its  standards  upon  them.  Meanwhile  the  child,  either  in  youth  or 
maturity,  was  quite  able  to  take  care  of  his  own  religious  life  and 
arrive,  by  his  own  investigations,  at  those  vital  truths  which  con- 
cerned him  as  a  responsible  moral  being.  Of  such  parental 
tyranny  and  unjustifiable  usurpation  of  authority  the  writer  speaks 
in  the  strongest  terms.  He  denounces  any  parent's  claim  to  pre- 
scribe the  creed  of  a  son  and  daughter  and  says : 

"  I  deny  that  right  and  I  contest  that  claim.  I  assert  that  the 
parent  has  no  rights  in  his  child,  but  only  duties.  Indeed,  this 
fact  is  already  embodied  in  our  laws.  A  man  must,  if  he  can, 
feed  and  clothe  his  child,  but  he  must  not  injure  it  physically.  If 
it  acts  wrongly,  he  must  be  careful  how,  if  at  all,  he  punishes  it. 
He  must  keep  the  fear  of  the  magistrate  before  his  eyes,  for  if  the 
punishment  exceeds  the  deserts  by  a  hair's  breadth,  the  prison 
may  be  his  portion.  Again,  altho  he  must  feed  and  clothe  it,  he 
must  not  appropriate  its  labor.  He  must  send  it  to  school  during 
the  whole  of  its  childhood,  the  penalty  for  his  refusing  to  do  so 
being,  again,  the  prison.  Thus  the  body  and  the  mind  of  the  child 
are  both  protected  from  the  parent  by  the  law,  but,  as  if  it  were  of 
no  value,  its  immortal  soul  is  left  for  the  parent  to  do  what  he 
likes  with  !" 

This  state  of  things,  he  continues,  prevents  all  search  after  re- 
ligious truth  on  the  part  of  children,  which  it  is  possible  they  never 
really  find,  their  minds  having  been  carefully  closed  against  it. 
Thus : 

"  This  power  of  the  parent  to  determine  the  creed  of  his  child 
creates  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  searcher  after 
religious  truth.  If  the  parent  is  a  Roman  Catholic  he  makes  his 
child  a  Roman  Catholic;  if  he  is  a  Protestant  he  makes  him  a 
Protestant ;  and  so  on  through  all  the  sects,  down  to  the  very 
smallest.  And  when  these  children  grow  up  to  be  men  and 
women,  they  do  as  their  parents  did,  for  they  have  been  taught 
one  religion  and  they  know  no  other  How  can  they  be  expected 
to  find  out  the  truth?  Their  minds  have  been  carefully  closed 
against  it.  They  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  their  own  par- 
ticular creed  is  the  only  true  one,  that  of  its  truth  there  is  no  pos- 
sible doubt,  and  that  all  other  creeds  are  mere  heresies.  Their 
sect  may,  all  told,  comprise  less  than  one-millionth  part  of  the 
human  race,  less  than  one  in  a  thousand  of  their  countrymen,  but 
that  does  not  disturb  their  self-complacency  or  shake  their  con- 
fidence in  their  own  wisdom." 

He  thinks  that  absolute  freedom  in  religious  matters  should  be 
left  to  young  and  old,  and  that  this  would  result  in  a  more  earnest 
search  after  truth,  without  the  paralyzing  restrictions  of  early  re- 
ligious teachings.     This  position  he  states  as  follows : 

"The  instinct  of  worship  is  inherent  in  man.     In  every  corner 

of  the  earth  where  there  is  human  life  there  are  idols. 

'  East  is  East  and  West  is  West, 
And  never  the  twain  shall  meet,' 

but  in  one  respect,  at  least,  they  are  alike  :  they  both  worship  ;  the 
chief  difference  being  that  the  idols  of  the  East  are  visible  and 
more  numerous  than  the  idols  of  the  West,  and  that  the  wor- 
ship is  more  sincere.  Man  is  by  nature  a  worshiper,  and,  if  freed 
from  the  fears  and  prejudices  which  are  instilled  into  him  by  early 
religious  teaching,  and  which  now  paralyze  his  intellect,  there  is 
no  danger  of  his  ever  ceasing  to  search  after  his  Creator. " 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


THE   PEASANTS'   FIGHT   FOR  THE   LAND    IN 

RUSSIA. 

IT  is  impossible  to  coordinate  the  varied  and  fragmentary  news- 
paper reports  which  come  from  St.  Petersburg  with  regard  to 
proceedings  in  the  Douma,  without  tracing  the  progress  of  revolu- 
tion by  a  reference  to  parallel  events  in  France  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  As  far  as  journals  and  despatches  tell  us,  the 
Mirabeaus  of  the  Russian  revolution,  as  represented  by  such  calm 
and  constructive  minds  as  Nabakoff,  are  giving  way  to  fiery  and 
iconoclastic  leaders  like  Aladyin  and  Zhylkin,  to  the  Dantons  and 
Marats  of  the  hour,  who,  we  are  told,  will  soon  take  the  leading 
r61e  in  the  struggle  between  the  Czar  and  the  people's  representa- 
tive assembly.  As  the  French  revolutionists  raised  their  war-cry, 
the  somewhat  vague  and  visionary  "  Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equal- 
ity," so  the  Extreme  Left  of  the  Douma  and  the  peasant  party  are 
shoutingfor"  Land  and  Liberty."  Indeed,  the  question  of  land,  the 
agrarian  question,  is  the  most  vital  point  on  which  the  autocracy  and 
the  Douma  are  now  divided.     Says  the  Hatnburger  Nachrichten  : 

"  The  peasant  delegates  have  nothing  nearer  their  hearts  than 
the  long-desired  distribution  of  landed  property,  unless  perchance 
we  may  except  that  of  the  amnesty  question.  'Land  and  Liberty,' 
this  is  their  demand,  and  whether  they  are  from  an  election  dis- 


has  no  objection  to  the  granting  of  the  peasants'  demands  and  a 
solution  of  the  agrarian  problem  by  confiscation  of  public,  pri- 
vate, and  ecclesiastical  landed  property. 

Some  French  papers  do  not  think  that  the  distribution  of  land 
among  the  peasants  would  be  practicable,  and,  even  if  it  were, 
they  believe  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  them.  The  Journal 
des  Ddbats  (Paris)  considers  that  there  is  no  parallel  between  the 
sale  of  lands  in  France  by  revolutionary  ordinance  in  1789,  and  the 
present  proposal  of  the  Douma  in  Russia.  According  to  this 
Conservative  paper: 

"  It  is  useless  to  cite  as  a  case  in  point  the  sale  of  national 
landed  property  under  the  French  Revolution.  The  latter  sale  of 
public  lands,  ecclesiastical  lands,  and  the  property  of  emigre's 
dealt  with  but  a  minor  portion  of  the  French  territory.  In  most 
cases  the  land  fell  into  the  hands  of  rich  peasants,  of  the  upper 
and  lower  middle  class,  i.e.,  of  people  provided  with  capital,  in- 
telligent, and  bent  on  progress.  Very  little  of  the  public  land  was 
cut  up  into  small  lots  and  turned  into  market-gardens  of  the  lowest 
and  most  beggarly  type.  By  desiring  to  place  all  or  almost  all 
the  soil  under  the  exclusive  proprietorship  of  the  peasant,  Russia 
would  be  doing  the  most  anti-modern  and  uneconomic  thing  in  the 
world." 

The  Radical  Intransigeant  (Paris)  roundly  declares  that  the 
Russian  peasant  is  unfit  to  possess  land,  and  adds : 

"It  is  folly  to  favor  this  confiscation  of  lands  in  Russia,  and  it 


THE   PEASANT   MEMBERS   OF  THE    DOUMA. 


trict  far  off  or  near,  they  are  resolved  not  to  return  empty-handed." 

According  to  Vorwaerts  (Berlin),  the  delegates  are  constantly 
receiving  letters  from  their  constituents  in  which  these  latter  refuse 
to  allow  their  sons  to  enlist  for  military  training  until  the  land 
question  be  settled  as  they  wish.  The  London  Times  announces 
editorially  : 

"The  Douma  as  a  whole  is  settling  down  more  and  more  stead- 
ily in  the  conviction  that  the  agrarian  question  takes  precedence 
of  all  others.  It  has  already  been  discussed  at  great  length  and 
no  doubt  with  considerable  tediousness  and  iteration.  Probably 
there  is  nothing  more  that  can  be  usefully  said  about  it  until  some 
definite  scheme  can  be  formulated." 

The  new  party  organ  of  the  Labor  group  in  the  Douma,  the 
Isvestiya  Kreslianskich  Deputator  (St.  Petersburg\  speaks  of 
this  group  as  being  one  with  the  peasant  representative  party.  It 
proclaims  as  its  motto"  All  for  the  people  and  by  the  people,"  and 
in  an  article  entitled  "  What  Do  the  Peasants  Expect  from  the 
Douma?"  it  remarks,  "The  peasants  expect  the  land  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  them."  According  to  the  St.  Petersburger  Zeitung 
this  paper  is  of  wide  influence  already,  and  is  likely  to  accomplish 
its  object  as  an  organ  of  agrarianism.  Even  Count  Heyden,  the 
leader  of  the  Right,  says  the  Figaro  (Paris),  has  declared  that  he 


is  odious  on  more  than  one  account.  Do  you  think  that  it  would 
be  without  danger  to  the  peasants?  Certainly  not!  Illiterate, 
ignorant  of  modern  agriculture,  they  would  ruin  themselves  in 
two  years.  Yes  !  at  the  end  of  two  years  they  would  be  the  prey 
of  Jews  who  already  are  waiting  to  sell  them-r-on  credit,  mind 
you,  for  the  peasant  has  no  money— the  agricultural  implements 
and  machines  which  would  be  indispensable  to  them." 

This  view  of  the  question,  is  also  taken  by  Dr.  Angelo  S.  Rap- 
poport,  writing  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  (London),  who  expresses 
his  ideas  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  best  authorities  the  expropriation  of  the 
landowners  will  furthermore  involve  Russia  in  great  difficulties. 
Russia's  chief  source  of  revenue  is  her  export.  It  will  necessarily 
be  reduced  as  soon  as  the  muzhiks  become  sole  owners  of  the 
land.  The  peasants  are  as  yet  too  ignorant  and  lack  the  neces- 
sary agrarian  knowledge  to  obtain  results  similar  to  those  of  the 
more  educated  landowners,  employing  the  latest  and  best  inven- 
tions in  agriculture.  The  more  enlightened  members  of  the 
Douma  are  aware  of  the  fact  and  will— for  the  country's  sake— be 
inclined  to  postpone  the  distribution  of  the  land." 

About  180,000,000  acres,  according  to  The  Economist  (London), 
are  required  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  peasants.  This  the 
Government  refuses  to  give,  and  a  revolutionary  deadlock  is  at 
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DELEGATE    ALADYIN,                                               BISHOP    BARON    ROOP,  DELEGATE   STAKHOVICH,  PROFESSOR   OSTROGORSKY, 

A  peasant  member  who  declared  on         A  clerical  delegate  who  is  said  to  be,  Who  takes    a  hopeful  view  of  the  The  parliamentary  educator  of  his 

the  floor  of  the  Douma  that  if  the  doors     in  feature  and  in  mental  astuteness,  poll',  leal' future,  and  says,    "Soup  is  countrymen,  a  delegate  to  the  Douma, 

of  the  political  prisons  are  not  thrown     the  counterpart  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  rarely  eaten  as  hot  as  it  is  cooked."  who  has  written  works  on  the  repre- 

open,  they  will  be  forced  open.  sentative  bodies  of  the  world. 

SOME    LEADERS  OF  THE   DOUMA. 


hand.  The  Ministers  are  offering  a  paltry  compromise,  10,000,000 
acres  in  response  to  a  demand  for  eighteen  times  as  much.  Un- 
less some  settlement  be  soon  reached,  says  the  paper  cited,  "  the 
explosion  may  come  at  any  moment,  and  when  it  comes  it  may 
sweep  away  both  the  Douma  and  the  Czar." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


EMPEROR   WILLIAM'S  TELEGRAMS. 

THE  voice  of  Owen  Glendower  could  "  call  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep."  The  telegrams  of  the  Emperor  William,  ac- 
cording to  the  German  papers,  make  thrones  totter  and  ministers 
tremble.  They  threaten  the  dissolution  of  alliances,  or,  as  the 
London  Standard  reminds  us,  can  call  up  from  the  European  val- 
ley of  bones  a  figure  like  the  Triple  Alliance  to  stand  up  again 
upon  its  feet.  The  German  Kaiser  is  strenuous,  impetuous,  and 
impulsive,  and  "can  never  resist  the  temptation  to  telegraph,"  de- 
clares The  Westminster  Gazette  (London),  in  communicating  his 
wishes  "swift  as  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love."  A  writer 
in  the  Nttova  Antologia  (Rome)  who  signs  himself  "XXX,"  in 
discussing  the  Kaiser's  recent  visit  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Jo- 
seph, speaks  of  the  effect  produced  by  Emperor  William's  tele- 
gram to  Count  Goluchowski  after  the  Morocco  Conference.  In 
this  message  the  German  sovereign  thanked  Austria  as  his  "  bril- 
liant second  on  the  dueling-ground,"  on  which  the  Austrian  minis- 
ter observed,  "  the  Emperor  William  intended  to  pay  me  a  com- 
pliment, but  instead  of  that  he  threw  a  paving-stone  at  my  head." 
According  to  "  XXX,"  the  Emperor  William  was  not  welcomed 
in  Austria,  as  far  as  his  recent  visit  was  intended  to  have  a  politi- 
cal significance.     This  writer  says  : 

"It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Francis  Joseph  and  his  Gov- 
ernment to  do  more  than  they  did  to  strip  of  all  pronounced  politi- 
cal significance  the  series  of  incidents  which,  beginning  with  the 
telegram  to  Count  Goluchowski,  has  reached  its  climax  in  the 
visit  to  Vienna." 

The  forceful  personality  of  William  was,  however,  as  effective 
as  his  telegram.  It  was  found  impossible  to  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  visit  had  a  distinctly  political  meaning.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  two  emperors  resulted  in  a  joint  telegram  to  the  King  of 
Italy  assuring  him  of  the  "  unchangeable  friendship  "  of  the  signa- 
tories "William"  and  "Francis  Joseph."     To  this  King  Victor 


Emmanuel  returned  what  the  press  consider  a  cautious  but 
acquiescent  reply.  Nevertheless,  according  to  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse  (Vienna),  this  incident  shows  that  "  the  phantom  of  German 
isolation  fades  into  nothingness."  "Faith  in  the  solidity  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  is  necessarily  revived,"  it  concludes.  Talking  of 
this  "  exchange  of  telegrams,"  the  Politische  Correspondenz  (Ber- 
lin) says  that  altho  the  Emperor's  visit  was  not  a  political  one,  "  a 
political  effect  has  come  of  itself,  and  the  result  is  that  the  world 
now  sees  clearly  the  present  and  future  status  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance." The  Norddeictscher  Zeitung  (Berlin),  a  semi-official  organ, 
accords  with  this  opinion  and  proclaims,  "  now,  as  before,  it  is 
palpably  demonstrated  that  the  Powers  stand  together."  But  the 
Vossische  Zeitu7ig  (Berlin),  a  Liberal  organ,  is  irritated  because 
Victor  Emmanuel  did  not  respond  with  more  cordiality,  and  thinks 
the  Emperor  William  showed  a  magnanimity  in  his  telegrams  in 
which  he  practically  cast  his  pearls  before  swine.  These  acrid 
words  run  as  follows  : 

"  Many  Germans  will  henceforth  experience  a  very  natural  desire 
to  see  what  the  acts  and  dealings  of  Italy  toward  Germany  are  to 
be  in  the  future  before  placing  much  reliance  on  the  strength  and 
stability  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  In  no  possible  turn  of  events,  as 
far  as  we  can  foresee,  would  the  Alliance  prove  effective  enough 
to  admit  at  the  present  moment  of  our  counting  upon  Italy's  mili- 
tary support." 

The  London  Times  declares  editorially  that  it  never  thought  the 
Triple  Alliance  would  lose  its  influence  as  a  factor  in  European 
politics,  and  believes  that  its  force  and  influence  are  rather  en- 
hanced than  diminished  by  the  establishment  of  other  ententes. 
The  Triple  Alliance  can  never  have  "  a  purely  fictitious  value,"  and 
in  the  words  of  The  Times  : 

"  This  imperial  telegram  shows  that  at  a  moment  when  Germany 
has  become  keenly  aware  that  she  is  in  danger  of  isolation  her 
ruler  turns  to  the  allies  to  whom  he  is  bou-nd  by  treaty  and  by  the 
far  weightier  political  interests  which  such  a  treaty  guarantees." 

But  the  Paris  Temps  is  not  so  sanguine.     It  remarks  : 

"The  ardent  haste  with  which  the  German  press  proclaim  that 
the  Emperor's  visit  to  Vienna  will  renew  the  vitality  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  is  idle  and  short-sighted.  If  the  Alliance  needs  doctor- 
ing in  this  way,  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  sickly.  The  uneasi- 
ness of  Germany  about  its  well-being  is  at  least  significant." — 
Translations  made  for  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 
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TWO   EUROPEAN    PORTRAITS    OF    PRESIDENT 

ROOSEVELT. 

IT  would  almost  seem  that  those  who  write  French  and  those 
who  write  German  can  not  possibly  take  the  same  view  of  any 
single  question.  They  always  see  different  sides  of  the  shield. 
Their  ideas  are  as  irreconcilable  as  the  two  columns  of  smoke 
that  rose  from  the  funeral  pyres  of  the  hatred-severed  brothers. 
A  writer  in  a  Parisian  daily  and  a  writer  in  a  Berlin  review  have 
each  been  giving  their  impressions  of  our  President,  and  very  op- 
posite impressions  they  are. 

Paul  Adam,  a  distinguished  novelist,  essayist,  and  dramatist, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  stimulating,  and  authorita- 
tive writers  of  the  Paris  press,  ever  preaches 
to  his  compatriots  the  gospel  of  the  strenuous 
life.  For  years  he  has  been  exhorting  young 
Frenchmen  to  imitate  the  aggressiveness  of 
young  Americans.  His  general  attitude  Amer- 
ica-ward is  friendly  and  even  admiring.  Sent 
to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  by  the  French 
Government  as  a  special  commissioner  to 
study  "  The  Esthetic  Evolution  of  the  Pres- 
ent," he  accorded  Americans  a  generous 
share  of  artistic  achievement  and  artistic  taste 
in  his  official  report.  His  latest  volume, 
"Yues  d'Amerique"  or  "La  Nouvelle  Jou- 
vence  "  (a  collection  of  letters  contributed  by 
him  to  the  Paris  Temps),  tho  it  criticizes  us 
severely  in  some  minor  respects,  is  on  the 
whole  a  glorification  of  American  energy. 
Energy,  indeed,  is  the  supreme  quality  which 
he  discovers  in  the  character  and  mind  of 
President  Roosevelt,  of  whom  Mr.  Adam, 
vuth  all  the  playful  persiflage,  wit,  and  vi- 
vacity of  a  French  feuilletonist,  says  : 

"  Like  the  politicians  of  America  and,  in- 
deed, of  Europe,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  unaware 
of  the  value  of  bluff.  Hunter  and  horse- 
man, colonel  of  volunteers  during  the  Cuban  expedition,  a  naive 
author  with  commonplace  ideas,  he  is  the  talkative,  athletic,  and 
childish  type  of  the  Yankee.  .  .  .  When  we  praise  unstintedly 
the  intelligence  of  President  Roosevelt,  we  transgress  all  bounds. 
I  have  often  heard  him  compared  to  Mr.  Paul  Doumer.  This  is 
over-much  honor  for  the  occupant  of  the  White  House.  Mr. 
Doumer  is  vastly  more  learned,  vastly  better  equipped  with 
large  ideas,  vastly  more  subtle  than  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Our  Chau- 
mies,  our  Pierre  Baudins,  our  Poincarre's,  our  Le'on  Bourgeois, 
our  Clemenceaus,  our  Millerauds,  our  Ribots,  our  Ayuards,  our 
Vivianis,  our  Jaures,  our  Deschanels  are,  after  all,  intellects  of  an- 
other caliber.  As  Mr.  Ugo  Ojetti  very  judiciously  points  out  in  his 
perfect  brochure, '  L'America  etl'Avenir,'  if  Mr.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, instead  of  directing  the  destinies  of  a  country  half  unsettled, 
astonishingly  rich  and  productive,  abounding  in  sturdy  adventurers, 
were  obliged  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  direction 
of  our  European  countries,  much  less  opulent,  peopled  by  old  and 
pottering  races,  surrounded  by  formidable  enemies  ready  to  cross 
their  frontiers,  his  fine  assurance  would  be  less  effective.  He 
would  multiply  in  vain  the  gestures  of  an  emperor  there;  he 
would  not  become  Caesar  so  easily. 

Mr.  Adam  even  denies  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  of  the  highest 
American  type,  and  sets  forth  as  such  several  millionaires  to 
whose  mandate  he  declares  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
compelled  to  yield. 

It  is  possible  that  this  French  journalist  did  not  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  personal  intercourse  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  such  as  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Count  Vay  von  Vaya,  who  was  present  at  the  last  in- 
auguration and  was  a  guest  at  the  White  House.  The  Count, 
to  judge  from  his  article  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  (Berlin),  is, 
like  Mr.  Adam,  an  admirer  of  American  energy.  He  criticizes 
nothing  in  this  country  excepting  the  cavalry  horses  which  he  saw 


PAUL  ADAM, 

Who  remarks  that  in  Europe  Mr.  Roosevelt 
"would  not  become  Caesar  so  easily." 


at  Washington  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  the  oath.     He  makes  it 
out  that  the  American  is  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  adds : 

"  Those  who  found  colonies  give  proof  of  a  certain  personal,  mor- 
al, and  intellectual  force ;  for  in  order  to  succeed  the  first  settler  must 
not  only  develop  physical  strength  amid  the  labors  of  the  pioneer 
life,  but  he  must  acquire  in  a  higher  degree  both  courage  and  per- 
sistency. He  must  be  a  fighter  if  he  would  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties and  obstacles  of  every  kind  which  meet  a  man  in  the  first 
stages  of  this  new  career.  Mental  activity  and  a  clear  head,  such 
as  are  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Americans  of  to-day,  are 
required  or  acquired  in  planning  a  new  order  of  social  life  and 
successfully  instituting  it." 

Of  his  entertainment  by  and  personal  impressions  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt the  Count  writes : 

"Distinguished  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  as  a  statesman,  he  is,  more- 
over, a  perfect  host.  He  receives  a  guest 
with  the  most  hearty  welcome,  shows  the 
most  delightful  manners,  and  possesses  in  a 
high  degree  the  gift  of  conversation.  He 
talks  with  wonderful  readiness,  and  treats  off- 
handedly not  only  general  subjects,  but  those 
also  which  he  has  most  at  heart.  When 
he  states  his  favorite  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
higher  development  of  his  country,  and  re- 
veals his  constant  effort  to  raise  the  moral 
standard  of  the  nation,  he  grows  warm  in  his 
earnestness,  and  his  language  is  lit  up  by  pic- 
turesque imagery.  But  the  real  secret  of  his 
power  lies  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart  and 
the  integrity  with  which  he  performs  the  du- 
ties of  his  office.  He  is  a  great  enthusiast, 
and  by  this  enthusiasm  he  convinces  and 
carries  away  his  listeners." 

The  Count  was  particularly  struck  by  the 
President's  advocacy  of  morals  as  a  necessary 
factor  in  national  education,  and  he  concludes  : 


"  He  has  publicly  declared  that  national 
development  does  not  depend  merely  on  in- 
dustrial activity,  but  above  all  things  requires 
the  moral  education  of  the  people  ;  that  power  and  greatness  find 
their  best  foundation  in  a  well-ordered  family  life.  President 
Roosevelt's  speeches  are  popular,  not  only  among  his  own  people, 
but  throughout  the  world,  and  this  popularity  they  owe  less  to 
their  rhetorical  quality  than  to  their  real  worth.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  finest  speeches  are  those  which  make  men  wiser,  bet- 
ter, and  nobler,  just  as  it  is  a  higher  thing  to  be  a  good  man  than 
a  famous  man." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHO   WILL   BELL  THE   CAT  OF   WAR    IN 
EUROPE? 

EUROPEAN  newspapers  have  recently  recorded  with  some 
degree  of  excitement  the  discussion  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment of  the  question  of  disarmament.  According  to  the  London 
dailies  a  strong  resolution  was  passed  recently  in  the  House  of 
Commons  urging  the  expediency  of  a  reduction  in  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces.  This  was  done  apropos  of  a  speech  in  which  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  reported  in  The  Standard  (Lon- 
don) to  have  declared  that  since  "  the  policy  of  huge  armaments 
feeds  the  belief  that  force  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  solution  of 
international  differences,  it  becomes  one  of  the  highest  tasks  of 
the  statesman  to  adjust  armaments  to  new  and  happier  conditions." 
The  question  was  subsequently  taken  up  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  discussed  at  some  length,  and  the  general  result  of  the  debate 
was  the  conclusion  that  England  would  not  take  the  lead  in  dis- 
armament, which,  desirable  as  it  was,  could  only  at  present  be  re- 
garded as  an  unattainable  ideal. 

While  some  French  papers  commenting  on  these  incidents  think 
that  the  laboring  mountain  has  only  brought  forth  a  mouse,  and 
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that  a  blow  has  thus  been  dealt  to  the  Utopian  pacificists  of 
France,  others  declare  that  England  relies  upon  her  strong  foreign 
coalitions  in  making  such  a  proposal.  The  Germans  applaud  the 
idea  of  disarmament,  but  think  that  England  has  sinister  motives 
in  suggesting  its  expediency.  All  nations,  in  fact,  desire  to  spend 
less  on  munitions  of  war,  but  with  some  other  than  themselves  to 
set  the  example. 

The  Vossiscke  Zeitung  (Berlin)  expresses  approval  of  the  peace 
movement  in  the  British  Parliament,  but  the  Berliner  Zeitung 
thinks  that  England  is  playing  the  part  of  hypocritical  Reynard, 
and  remarks  as  follows  : 

"  England  apparently  merits  high  commendation  from  the  whole 
civilized  world  in  making  the  first  movement  toward  the  reduction 
of  armaments.  We  must,  however,  look  the  situation  in  the  face. 
England  knows  quite  well  that  Germany  would  take  part  in  the 
second  Hague  Conference  only  on  condition  that  the  question  of 
disarmament  were  excluded  from  debate.  If  disarmament  is  to 
be  discussed  at  The  Hague,  Germany  refuses  to  send  a  delegate, 
and  other  Powers  will  be  compelled  to  do  likewise.  The  English 
proposition  would  therefore  prevent  the  Conference  from  being 
held,  and  this  is  clearly  the  object  of  England's  hypocritical  de- 
mand for  disarmament.  The  fact  that  England  is  posing  as  a 
peace  angel  while  Germany  is  to  be  stigmatized  as  an  evil-minded 
instigator  of  naval  and  military  expansion  merely  adds  to  the 
piquancy  of  the  joke  from  an  English  standpoint." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  sarcastically  remarks  that  considera- 
ble naivete  was  exhibited  by  the  movers  for  disarmament,  in  that 
they  acted  just  at  the  moment  when  England  felt  strongest  from 
her  coalition  with  France  and  Japan.  Henri  Rochefort  echoes 
this  in  his  Intransigeant  (Paris).     He  exclaims  : 

"  England  has  all  she  wishes  to  get.  Thanks  to  the  agreement 
signed  by  Delcasse  in  1904  she  has  Egypt.  Thanks  to  the  Japan- 
ese she  is  delivered  from  all  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Russia's  strength.  Thanks  to  the  realization  of  Lord 
Hamilton's  naval  program  she  has  a  crushing  superiority  over  all 
the  Powers  of  the  world.  One  can  easily  understand  then  why, 
like  Rome  under  Augustus,  she  desires  disarmament." 

Finally,  the  Journal  des  Ddbats  (Paris),  while  admitting  that  all 
the  Powers  want  the  cat  belled,  adds  that  no  one  is  willing  or 
ready  to  undertake  the  task.     To  quote  : 

"The  proceedings  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  have  not 


changed   the  situation.     There   is  no  country,  there   is  no  govern 
ment  but  wishes  it  could  spend   less  on  war  man  rials,  but  when  it 
Comes   to   the   realization  ol    this   laudable  desire   it    is   tound    that 
everyone   is  waiting   for  his  neighbor   to   begin.      In  theory  every 

one  is  in  accord,  but  when  it  comes  to  practise,  unsurmountable 

obstacles  present  themselves."      Translations  maile  J  or '\'\\\.   LIT- 
ERARY Digest. 


HOW   THE    FRENCH    ARMY    HANDLES   A 

STRIKE. 

""  I  "HE  policy  of  Mr.  Clemenceau,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in 
-*-  assuring  the  strikers  of  Northern  France  that  the  military 
should  neither  saber  nor  tire  upon  them,  even  in  case  of  riot,  was 
intended  to  carry  out  his  own  Socialistic  ideas,  we  are  told.  lie 
wished  to  preserve  to  the  laboring  man  the  right  to  strike,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  preserved  the  property  and  lives  of  the  employ- 
ers by  a  line  of  blockading  cavalry  and  infantry, who,  like  the  line 
on  a  foot-ball  field,  should  prevent  the  onrush  of  the  rioters.  This 
was  quite  a  new  move  on  Mr.  Clemenceau's  part,  says  Jean  M artel 
in  Armde  et  Marine,  the  military  and  naval  gazette  of  France. 
According  to  the  law  of  1791,  the  military  on  police  duty  are  al- 
lowed to  fire  upon  those  who  attack  them.  Even  General  Andre, 
in  his  circular  of  1903,  made  the  same  admission,  altho  when  Min- 
ister of  War  he  was  always  considered  to  favor  the  strikers,  says 
this  writer.  The  great  power  of  endurance  shown  by  the  soldiers 
and  officers  during  the  strikes  at  Lens,  Lidvin,  and  Trith  was 
vastly  to  the  credit  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  concerned,  says 
Mr.  Martel.  Seven  officers  were  wounded  and  one  was  killed, 
and  the  only  reprisals  made  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  a  handful  of 
rioters.     To  quote  : 

"In  the  excitement  of  the  battle-field  courage  is  sustained  by 
an  ardent  desire  for  victory,  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
which  teaches  the  weakest  that  he  can  only  save  his  life  by  fight- 
ing. But  at  Lens,  Lievin,  and  Trith  whole  days  at  a  time  have 
our  soldiers  maintained  order  as  mere  passive  bulwarks  and 
barriers,  heroic  but  passive.  Under  a  shower  of  bricks  and  stones, 
amid  thunders  of  abuse,  these  armed  men,  who  by  a  single  volley 
could  have  dispersed  the  crowd  which  was  thirsting  for  blood,  re- 
mained immovable.  Even  the  officers,  standing  in  the  front  rank, 
conspicuous  targets,  most  easily  and  frequently  attacked,  used 
their  authority  merely  with  the  object  of  restraining  the  ardor  of 


THE  CZAR  AND   THE  DOUMA. 

The  Czar— "The  great  Xerxes    calmed   the  stormy  waters  by 
scourging  them.    I  wonder  why  I  can't  do  it." 


Amstcrdammcr 
WATCHING  THE  APPROACH  FATE. 


WITTE S   DEPARTURE    FROM   ST.   PETERSBURG. 

Nicholas— "  So  long,  Witte!    I  shall  probably  rejoin  you  some 
day  at  Brussels. 


-Amstcrdammcr. 
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their  men.  .  .  .  These  men,  with  stoical  calmness,  refused  as 
Frenchmen  to  attack  other  Frenchmen;  they  felt  that  their  troops 
would  eventually  establish  order  without  recourse  to  their  weapons, 
and  with  lofty  self-abnegation  they  kept  their  place  in  [the  rank, 
until  at  least  they  were  disabled  and  thus  showed  the  highest  qual- 


*        <D      «* 


THE  ELECTORS  AND  THE  ELECTED. 

Anti-militaristic  Deputy—"  Can  I  come  out  yet  ?  " 

—  Gaulois  (Paris). 

ities  of  leaders — coolness  and  good  judgment  in  the  presence  of 
danger." 

This  heroism  was  a  rebuke  to  the  anti-militarists,  who  look  upon 
soldiers  as  so  many  hangmen  and  executioners,  says  Mr.  Martel, 
and  a  rebuke  to  the  crazy  factionists  who  doubt  the  army's  loyalty 
to  the  Republic  and  its  devotion  to  the  democracy.  The  reason 
why  the  self-restraint  of  the  soldiers  at  the  strikes  was  so  uni- 
versal was  that  some  of  them  had  been  miners  themselves,  and 
all  of  them  belonged  to  the  French  Black  Country.     To  quote : 

"Our  system  of  recruiting  is  regional,  i.e.,  our  soldiers  belong 
to  the  region  wherein  are  the  headquarters  of  their  regiment.  In 
our  regiments  of  the  First  and  Second  army  corps  a  large  majority 
of  men  are  workingmen  or  miners,  who  originally  came  from  the 
North  and  the  Pas-de-Calais.  .  .  .  This  explains  the  patient  for- 
bearance of  the  officers  under  blows  and  verbal  abuse.  They 
know  better  than  anyone  else  the  qualities  of  the  French  working- 
man,  his  honesty,  his  courage,  his  diligence  in  toil.  When  they 
hear  his  shouts  and  are  struck  by  his  missiles  they  think  it  would 
be  a  lamentable  thing  to  kill  respectable  people  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  a  few  loafers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  merely  nec- 
essary to  make  some  twenty  arrests  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
brick-throwing.  Why  was  not  this  done  sooner?  It  needed  the 
death  of  Latour  and  the  wounding  of  his  valiant  comrades  to  com- 
pel the  authorities  to  put  in  jail  the  wretches  who  hinder  the 
liberty  of  labor  and  turn  Frenchmen  against  Frenchmen." 

This  writer,  speaking  from  a  military  standpoint,  blames  those 
who  stir  up  strikes  and  thus  render  the  mobilization  of  the  troops 
necessary,  and  by  leaving  the  frontiers  unguarded  expose  France 
to  the  sudden  surprise  of  a  foreign  invasion.  He  advocates  the 
establishment  of  a  mounted  police  whose  mobilization  could  take 
place  without  any  such  peril,  and  says: 

"All  the  military  academies  of  Europe  teach  that  the  best 
means  of  gaining  a  victory  is  to  surprise  an  adversary  by  a  sudden 
invasion  of  his  territory  without  declaration  of  war.  The  Ger- 
mans do  not  dissemble  their  intention  of  acting  thus  if  occasion 
offer;  the  French  regret  that  their  form  of  government  prevents 
them  from  acting  so.  Should  this  contingency  occur,  we  should 
find  ourselves  on  the  defensive,  at  any  rate  at  the  beginning  of 
such  a  campaign,  in  a  war  whose  first  battles  must  necessarily  be 


fought  on  our  own  soil.  Germany  will  not  attack  us,  when  we  are 
prepared  and  on  an  equal  footing  with  her;  she  would  then  be 
sure  of  defeat,  as  was  shown  at  Algeciras.  She  will  attack  us 
when  we  are  in  such  a  condition  as  was  caused  by  the  recent 
strikes.  So  long  as  loafers  and  malcontents  have  a  little  money 
to  distribute,  they  can  at  their  will  cause  this  industrial  war,  which 
without  considering  its  political  aspect  we  must  denounce  as  a 
national  peril,  only  to  be  partially  obviated  by  the  creation  of  a 
mobilizable  corps  of  gendarmerie."—  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

The  sides  and  top  of  the  coach  in  which  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  -were 
sitting  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  were,  the  London  Express's  Madrid  corre- 
spondent states,  lined  with  steel  plates,  making  it  to  a  large  extent  bomb-proof. 
This  fact  has  been  carefully  kept  secret,  and  as  soon  as  the  King  and  Queen  had 
left  the  coach  the  troops  surrounded  it  and  refused  to  allow  any  one  to  examine  it. 

Disarmament  among  the  nations,  declares  Truth  (London),  can  not  be  be- 
gun except  by  England's  reduction  in  her  tremendous  naval  budget.  The 
writer  says:  "Germany  makes  no  pretense  to  maintain  such  a  superiority 
over  her  neighbors  on  land.  Any  nation  which  regulated  its  military  estab- 
lishment by  such  a  standard  as  we  have  set  up  for  our  navy  would  be  regarded 
by  all  its  neighbors  as  a  common  danger." 

The  work  of  the  German  Imperial  Diet,  just  closed,  has  been  eminently 
satisfactory,  says  The  Continental  Correspondence  (Berlin).  The  new  naval 
program  has  been  accepted,  and  the  finances  of  the  Empire  put  upon  a  sound 
Dasis  by  an  increase  of  $50,000,000  from  the  new  taxes.  Moreover,  "  the 
members  of  the  Parliament  have  also  every  reason  to  be  well  satisfied,  for  at 
the  end  of  the  session  they  have  for  the  first  time  received  payment  for  their 
services  and  may  now  enjoy  a  pleasant  holiday  with  all  expenses  paid." 

The  Liberal  element  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  is  growing  in  power  and 
influence,  says  the  Labor  Leader  (London).  Many  of  the  Liberal  lords  are 
tobacco  and  coal  kings,  others  are  capable  business  men  who  confine  their 
responsibilities  to  one  or  two  great  businesses,  as  Lord  Rendel,  with  Armstrong, 
Whitworth  &  Co.,  and  Lord  Burghclere  with  the  P.  and  O.  Company.  Among 
those  with  more  extended  interests  are  Lord  Welby,  the  English  representative 
of  the  American  bondholders,  on  five  boards;  Lord  Stanmore  on  five,  ana 
Lord  Farrer  on  nine,  including  five  English  railways,  three  American  railways, 
and  a  copper  company.  Lord  Farrer  is  associated  with  the  Fowler-Perks 
group  at  Hamilton  House.  Lord  Ribblesdale  has  eleven  directorates,  and 
Lord  Chesterfield  twenty. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London)  suffers  a  good  deal  of  irritation  from  the 
frequent  death  and  as  frequent  resurrection  in  the  newspapers  of  Pope  Gapon. 
It  speaks  as  follows:  "Father  Gapon  is  becoming  a  public  nuisance.  Is  he 
dead,  or  is  he  alive?  Was  he  really  found  hanging  in  a  deserted  villa  in  the 
outskirts  of  St.  Petersburg?  Or  was  the  corpse  merely  his  'double'?  Or  was 
there  ever  any  corpse  at  all?  And,  if  the  ubiquitous  Gapon  is  yet  alive,  where 
is  he?  He  is  variously  described  as  living  in  Finland  and  in  Finsbury.  as  hav- 
ing retired  to  a  monastery,  and  as  being  seen  trying  his  luck  at  '  Monte. '  Further- 
more— what  is  he?  Is  he  a  police  spy  or  not?  Was  'Vladimir's  Day'  a  put-up 
job,  and  has  the  hero  of  that  occasion  been  pulling  the  public  leg  all  the  time? 
Really,  we  wish  somebody  would  settle  these  questions  for  us,  for  this  perpetual 
popping  up  in  unexpected  places  and  characters  gets  on  one's  nerves." 


BEBELS   THREAT   OK   A    GENERAL   STRIKE. 

'  Don't  let  go,  August !     It  will  crush  the  workingmen  first." 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 
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NOTABLE     BOOKS     OF    THE     DAY  l  cert*1*1  morning  they  assembled  and  demonstrated  in  force.    OldGrovei 

I  to  be  in  a  very  mod  humor.    '  Well,  gentle n.what  can  idoforvou?' 


JOHN  S.  WISE. 


"MY    FRIEND  THE    PRESIDENT." 

Recollections  ok  Thirteen   Presidents      By    John  S.  Wise.     Illustrated. 
Cloth,  284  pp.     Price,  $2.50  net.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

CAPT.  JOHN  S.  WISE,  a  Virginian  by  birth  but  a  New 
Yorker  by  adoption,  is  still  on  the  sunny  side  of  sixty, 
but  can  claim  the  distinction  of  personal  acquaintance  with  twelve 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  the  one  President  of  the 
short-lived  Confederate  States.  From  Tyler  to  Roosevelt  the  only 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  whom  he  never  met  weir  I 'oik, 
Taylor,  Fillmore,  and  Lincoln,  while  with  many  of  those  he  did 

meet  he  was  on  such  an  intimate 
footing  that  he  has  been  able,  in 
his  aptly  entitled  "Recollections 
of  Thirteen  Presidents,"  to  draw 
some  wonderfully  fresh  and  stri- 
king pen  portraits.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  that  without  excep- 
tion the  Presidents  he  has  known 
have  impressed  him  as  being  men 
of  far  more  than  average  ability. 
"Every  one  of  them,"  he  assures 
his  readers,  "has  possessed  indi- 
viduality, strength  of  character, 
commanding  personality,  and  dom- 
inating force  which  stamped  him 
as  far  and  away  above  mediocrity." 
This  does  not  mean  that  Captain 
Wise's  pictures  are  fulsomely  flat- 
tering; on  the  contrary,  while  he 
is  as  a  rule  charitable,  he  exhibits 
keen  observational  powers  and 
occasionally  is  almost  caustically 
critical,  sometimes  quite  unexpectedly,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  chap- 
ter on  President  McKinley.  And,  no  matter  how  much  the  reader 
may  be  inclined  to  differ  from  his  judgments  on  individuals,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  pages  as  a  whole  afford  a  good  idea  of  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  men  who  have  been  at  the  head 
of  the  nation  since  the  early  forties.  Further,  as  the  New  York 
Telegram  puts  it,  Captain  Wise  has  "  the  firm,  telling  grasp  of 
a  man  who  sees  events  in  their  proper  relation  to  the  plan  of 
life  "  This,  it  might  be  added  in  passing,  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  most  of  the  critics.  The  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review 
pronounces  his  book  "  both  interesting  and  entertaining,"  and 
believes  that  its  writer  "  is  very  well  able  to  see  around  a  politi- 
cal corner."  "Very  pleasant  reading,"  is  the  verdict  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  which  points  out  that  "  we  get  a  great  deal  of 
Mr.  Wise  himself  .  .  .  and  generally  it  is  well  worth  while." 
Similarly,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  praises  the  captain's  "  easy, 
graceful  style,  charming  humor,  and  especially  that  air  of  com- 
plete candor,  untainted  by  sectionalism." 

It  must  be  said  that  not  all  of  the  sketches  are  of  equal  value. 
The  studies  of  the  Presidents  whom  Captain  Wise  knew  in  his 
childhood  and  boyhood  add  little  to  our  knowledge  of  them,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Tyler,  who  is  represented  here  as  a 
shamefully  treated  and  wofully  misjudged  Chief  Executive,  a  view 
shared  generally  by  fair-minded  men  to-day.  Nor  are  the  papers 
on  Johnson  and  Davis  particularly  illuminating,  altho  the  latter  is 
conspicuously  meritorious  as  a  plea  in  behalf  of  a  kinder  public 
opinion  toward  the  memory  of  the  departed  chieftain.  Probably 
the  best  studies  in  the  collection  are  those  of  Grant,  Hayes, 
Arthur,  Cleveland,  and  Roosevelt.  Certainly  they  are  the  fresh- 
est and  most  readable.  The  taciturnity  so  many  found  in  Grant 
was  not  revealed  to  Captain  Wise,  who  believes  that  "  the  greatest 
mistake  the  Southern  people  ever  made  was  in  not  realizing  that 
if  they  had  permitted  him  he  would  have  been  the  best  friend  they 
had  after  the  war."     Grant,  he  further  recalls, 

"  always  seemed  to  feel  the  liveliest  interest  in  our  old  soldiers.  I  remember  tell- 
ing him  on  one  occasion  that  somehow,  since  General  Lee's  death,  the  orphaned 
Confederates  seemed  to  feel  chat  the  duty  of  being  kind  to  them  and  looking  after 
their  interests  had  devolved  on  him.  His  eye  brightened  with  gratification,  and 
he  said  something  to  the  effect  that  the  feeling,  curious  as  it  might  seem,  was 
more  or  less  reciprocal,  and  that  they  held  a  place  in  his  regard  second  only  to 
that  he  felt  for  his  own  men.  '  Curious  sort  of  feeling,  isn't  it  ? '  said  he,  mus- 
ingly.'' 

Of  Cleveland,  with  whom  he  has  long  enjoyed  a  warm  friend- 
ship, Captain  Wise  writes  with  hearty  enthusiasm.  Particularly 
interesting  and  characteristic  is  his  account  of  a  long-drawn-out 
fight  over  the  postmastership  of  a  little  town  in  Virginia.  The 
incumbent,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  election,  was  a 
deaf-mute,  utterly  dependent  on  the  office  for  a  livelihood,  but  a 
Republican.  Notice  being  served  that  he  must  go,  he  appealed 
to  Captain  Wise  for  aid,  and  the  latter  successfully  interceded  for 
him  with  the  President.  Time  and  again  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressman for  the  district  renewed  the  attack,  until  President 
Cleveland  lost  all  patience. 

"  Harry  Tucker  says  (quotes  Captain  Wise  from  an  acquaintance's  narrative  of 
the  sequel)  that  some  months  ago  Billy  Jones  called  upon  him  and  the  other  Vir- 
ginia members  to  go  up  with  him  to  the  White  House  in  a  body  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent about  a  post-office  concerning  which  he  considered  himself  badly  treated. 


imiling.    'Mr .  i'i.    mi  1, t;  began  Jones, '  we  hav<  y-ou  about 

itter  in  which  I  think  I  have  been  badly  treated.    It  Is  coi 
at  Walkerton.'    Ashe  uttered  the  word  Walkerton  tl"-  Pi  'hole 

mai   I  1  1  hanged.    He  looked  .it  Jones  and  said,  sharply:  '  What's  the  nan 
1       postmaster?'    'Turner,'   was  the  reply,     'Is  he  deal  and  dumbr'inqu 
tj     President.    'Yes.'    '  And  you  want  to  turn  him  out  ?'    Said  he,   Ves.'     Well, 
I     t  ends  it!    [won't  do  it.    There  are  7,000  post-offices  in  Virginia,    VTou  may 
ha      i,99Qof  them,    This  one  is  mine,    1)       n  Walkerton.    That  man  Is  deal 
and  dumb.    And  he  breaks  (ohn  Wise's  dogs.    Turning  him  out  would  h 
n    in  as  striking  a  woman.     I  will  not  do  it.    Good-day,  gentlemen.'    And  he 
tin  ncd  on  his  heel  and  walked  away,  leaving  them  utti  founded." 

I  [ere  is  a  part,  but  only  a  small  part,  of  what  Captain  Wise  has 
ty  concerning  President  Roosevelt: 

He    may  not    !«■  always  ri^ht.     I  do  not  think   he  is  always  right.     But   he 
always  believes  he  is  right,  and  he  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.    When  he 

is  with  you,  he  is  with  you  generously,  and  confidingly,  and  whole  souled.     When 

he  is  against  you,  he  will  not  lie  to  you,  or  deceive  you.  or  postpone  you,  bul  will 

tell  you  so,  and  tell   you  why,  and  argue  against  you.  and  sit  down  on  yon.  and.  if 

need  be,  fight  you  to  a  finish.  In  a  word,  he  is  a  clean,  a  bold,  outspoken  n 
every  inch  of  him  a  man,  whether  he  is  your  friend  or  foe.  And  with  all  his  | 
tiveness  and  aggressiveness  he  combines,  in  his  dealings  with  a  certain  class  of 

politicians  who  could  make  great  trouble  for  him  if   he  did  not  conciliate  them, 
about  as  smooth  and  cunning  political  acumen  as  any  man  I  ever  saw." 

These  excerpts  will  serve  to  show  the  eminently  readable  and 
informing  quality  of  Captain  Wise's  reminiscences  and  comment, 
which  may  heartily  be  commended  to  all  who  would  make  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  men  of  the  White  House,  meeting  them  as 
man  to  man  rather  than  in  their  official  capacity. 


REDEMPTION    BY   CRIME. 

The  Wire-Tappers.     By  Arthur  Stringer.     Illustrated.     Cloth,  324  pp.    Price, 
$1.50.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

ARTHUR  STRINGER'S  first  book,  published,  if  we  re- 
member correctly,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  was  a  privately 
printed  volume  of  poems,  delicate  in  thought  and  expression  and 
holding  the  promise  that  Canada  was  to  have  another  poet  of  the 
quality  of  a  Lampman  or  a  Carman.  Since  then,  altho  continu- 
ing to  cultivate  the  muse,  Mr.  Stringer  has  made  himself  better 
known  as  a  writer  of  prose  fiction  in  which,  it  must  be  said,  he  has 
hitherto  won  applause  for  his  cleverness  rather  than  his  strength. 
Still,  a  discerning  eye  could  always  perceive  reason  to  expect  that 
strength  would  yet  be  revealed;  and  in  "The  Wire-Tappers"  is  to 
be  found  justification  for  this  belief.  This  novel  of  the  under- 
world of  contemporary  New  York  is  unlike  anything  Mr.  Stringer 
.has  formerly  written,  and  is  a  vast  advance  on  his  earlier  efforts 
in  the  field  of  romance.  There  is  in  it  none  of  the  decadence  that 
has  at  times  marred  his  pages  ;  he  has  rigorously  held  in  check 
his  weakness  for  epigram  ;  and  he  has  achieved  a  plot  which, 
as  the  New  York  Times  Satitrday  Review  editorially  suggests, 
"might  have  served  Ibsen." 

A  telegraph  operator,  James  Durkin,  reduced  by  "hard  luck  "  to 
the  vulgar  business  of  wire-tapping,  enters  the  service  of  a  gam- 
bler, one  MacNutt,  whose  success  is  due  to  daring  manipulation 
of  the  private  telegraph  lines  of  pool-rooms  where  wagers  of  any 
magnitude  may  be  made.  At  the  moment  of  engaging  Durkin, 
MacNutt  has  begun  a  particularly  venturesome  campaign,  and,  as 
a  "blind,"  has  leased  a  residence 
in  a  fashionable  section,  the  house- 
hold consisting  of  the  gambler 
himself,  his  partner,  and  a  young 
English  girl.  This  girl  is  the  dom- 
inating figure  of  the  novel.  Of 
good  family,  poor,  an  orphan,  she 
had  vainly  sought  to  earn  an  hon- 
est livelihood  in  New  York, 
whither  she  had  drifted  after  the 
death  of  her  father,  a  ne'er-do- 
weel  whose  drunkenness  and  dis- 
honesty had  increased  her  suffer- 
ings. At  first  the  prospect  seemed 
bright,  then  the  dark  days  came, 
and  finally  she  too  had,  like  Dur- 
kin, degenerated  into  a  gambler's 
assistant.  To  her  and  to  Durkin, 
MacNutt  assigns  the  duty  of 
"keeping up  appearances."  They 
drive  together,  dine  together,  at- 
tend the  theater  together.  Ac- 
quaintance soon  ripens  into  friendship,  friendship  grows  to  love. 
A  new  vista  of  hope  dawns  for  both.  But  in  the  background  is 
the  lowering  visage  of  MacNutt,  the  master,  the  slave-driver. 
In  despair  they  seek  to  gain  the  money  which  will  mean  freedom, 
by  resorting  to  wire-tapping  on  their  own  account.  Discovery 
follows,  discovery  by  both  MacNutt  and  the  police.  Then  flight 
and  separation,  Durkin  escaping  to  a  Southern  city  and  the  girl 
promising  to  rejoin  him  there. 

She  foresees,  however,  that  rejoining  him  means  more  adven- 
turings  into  crime  ;  and,  resolutely  repressing  the  dictates  of  love, 
she  turns  her  face  to  England,  where  a  home  has  been  awaiting 
her  in  the  cottage  of  an  uncle,  a  country  clergyman,  whose  kindly 
offer  at  the  time  of  her  father's  death  she  had  declined.     Once 
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more  she  is  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  uncle's  son  has  lived 
beyond  his  means,  the  simple-minded  clergyman  lias  "borrowed" 
church  funds  to  help  the  spendthrift  out,  and  the  family  is  over- 
whelmed with  disaster.  To  Durkin  she  cables  "  I  am  coming," 
and  she  comes,  to  engage  with  him  in  a  crusade  of  wire-tapping 
that  shall  have  for  end  the  securing  of  sufficient  money  to  close 
the  door  of  temptation.  With  each  new  crime  her  nature  revolts 
more  keenly  ;  always  she  is  imploring  him  to  make  the  next  enter- 
prise the  last.  And  one  day  "  the  last"  comes  with  surprising  sud- 
denness, leaving  them,  however,  free  to  start  afresh,  together,  and 
honestly. 

The  possibilities  of  this  plot  and  its  dangers  are  obvious.  If 
Mr.  Stringer  has  not  made  all  of  it  that  he  might,  he  certainly  has 
escaped  the  pitfalls  into  which  one  less  alert  and  skilful  would  fall. 
He  has  not  made  it  ultra-psychological,  altho  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last  his  efforts  are  directed  to  the  delineation  of  Durkin  and 
the  girl  who  made  a  man  of  Durkin  and  in  so  doing  saved  herself. 
Nor  has  he  allowed  his  situations,  which  follow  upon  one  another's 
heels  in  rapid  succession,  to  sink  to  melodrama.  The  book  is  at 
once  action  and  life,  virile  and  alluring.  It  grips,  and  remains  a 
pleasant  memory  ;  is.  in  the  words  of  the  New  York  Globe,  "  really 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  fiction  of  excitement  done  by  a  skilled 
hand." 


[KV1NG    BACHELLEK. 


THE  SAD   STORY   OF  THE  WILDERNESS. 

Silas  Strong.     By  Irving  Bacheller.     Cloth,  340  pp.     Price,  Si. 50.     Harper 
&  Brothers. 

IN  this  novel  Mr.  Bacheller  returns  to  the  country  of  "  Eben 
Holden,"  the  deep,  cool  forests  of  the  Adirondacks,  and 
signalizes  his  return  by  writing  the  best  story  since  that  first  book 
which  won  him  such  instant  and  widespread  popularity.  "Silas 
Strong"  is  emphatically  and  strenuously  a  novel  with  a  purpose, 

the  purpose  being  to  arouse  a 
healthy  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  preservation  of  that  great 
natural  playground  stretching 
across  a  large  part  of  the  Empire 
State.  The  work  aims,  in  Mr. 
Bacheller's  own  words,  "  to  tell  the 
sad  story  of  the  wilderness  itself— 
to  show  from  the  woodsman's  view- 
point the  play  of  great  forces  which 
have  been  tearing  down  his  home 
and  turning  it  into  the  flesh  and 
bone  of  cities." 

The  leading  spirit  of  the  tale  is, 
of  course,  one  of  the  woodsmen 
themselves.  "Silas  Strong"  is  a 
typical,  primitive  "guide  and  con- 
triver," unlearned  in  book  knowl- 
Iedge,  but  learned  in  the  lore  of  the 
—  —1    wilds,  and  no  novice  in  reading  the 

hearts  of  his  fellow  men.  Power- 
ful in  body,  he  is  no  less  large  in 
soul,  kindly  and  generous,  indeed,  to  a  fault.  Long  communion 
with  the  whispering  trees  has  accentuated  his  taciturnity  until  he  is 
literally  a  "  one-word  "  man,  employing  strange  and  uncouth  phrases 
to  express  his  thoughts  and  emotions.  By  all  save  those  who  know 
him  intimately  he  is  deemed  eccentric,  but  even  strangers  find  in  his 
eccentricity  a  keen  humor  and  an  unfailing  perception  of  the  right 
and  wrong  of  things.  With  him  there  live  an  equally  eccentric 
spinster  sister,  and,  as  the  theme  develops,  two  charming  children 
— a  nephew  and  a  niece  of  the  old  man— and  an  idealist  deter- 
mined to  win  a  seat  in  the  State  Legislature  and  to  give  battle 
there  to  the  interests  that  would  convert  the  forests  into  cash. 
For  neighbors  "  Uncle  Sile  "  has  a  recluse  with  a  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, a  child  of  the  Adirondacks  in  very  fact,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  outside  world  is  limited  to  glimpses  occasionally  obtained 
from  mountain-peaks.  Into  the  paradise  of  these  simple  folk  enter 
two  "  timber  pirates,"  intent  on  having  their  "rights,'"  regardless  of 
the  sufferings  of  those  whom  the  death  of  the  forest  deprives  of 
home  and  livelihood.  Then  ensues  a  mighty  struggle,  with  "  Silas 
Strong  "  going  down  at  last  to  inevitable  defeat,  but  fighting  man- 
fully to  the  end. 

While  pathos  and  tragedy  predominate,  there  are  many  glad- 
some touches — the  flashes  of  "  Uncle  Sile's  "  wit,  the  tenderness  of 
his  humor,  the  dreams  of  the  children,  the  songs  that  lull  them  to 
sleep,  the  fairy-tales  that  make  the  Adirondacks  to  them  a  veri- 
table land  of  enchantment,  and,  finally,  the  love-stories,  the  love- 
story  of  the  idealist  and  the  recluse's  daughter,  and  "Uncle  Sile's" 
own  love-story.  Altogether,  it  is  a  book  that  deserves  to  be  read, 
and,  having  been  read,  to  be  pondered.  Thus  say  the  critics  gen- 
erally, their  views  being  admirably  expressed  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script's statement  that  "even  as  a  story  the  book  is  worth  while, 
but  its  greatest  value  should  be  as  a  medium  of  dissemination  for  its 
fundamental  message  to  the  public."  The  New  York  Tunes  Sat- 
urday Review  enthusiastically  avers,  "'Silas  Strong'  has  all  the 
qualities  that  have  served  to  make  its  author's  other  stories  pop- 
ular." 


A  CONTEMPORARY  PORTRAIT  OF  LA  SALLE. 

Joutel's  Journal  of  La  Salle's  Last  Voyage.  1684-1687.  New  Edition, 
with  Historical  and  Biographical  Introduction,  Annotations  and  Index, 
by  Henry  Reed  Stiles,  A.M.,  M.D.  To  which  is  added  a  Bibliography  of 
the  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  by  Appleton  P.  C  Griffin.  Canvas  and 
paper,  258  pp.     Price,  S5.00  net.     Joseph  McDonough. 

ONE  of  the  most  valuable  source-books  of  American  history 
is  Henri  Joutel's"  A  Journal  of  the  Last  Voyage  Performed 
by  Monsr.  de  la  Sale,  to  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  to  Find  Out  the 
Mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.''  But  until  recently  students 
have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to  this  work, 
which  was  originally  published  in  French  and  immediately  trans- 
lated into  English,  being  issued  in  London  in  17 14.  A  few  years 
ago  the  Caxton  Club,  of  Chicago,  published  a  reprint,  but  even 
this  is  scarce ;  so  that  Mr.  McDonough's  reissue  comes  as  a  real 
boon.  Joutel's  narrative  is  not  only  the  most  authoritative  account 
of  that  last  voyage  which  ended  so  tragically  for  La  Salle,  but  it 
is  eminently  readable.  The  writer  was  a  townsman  of  the  great 
pathfinder,  sailed  with  him  from  France  in  1684,  accompanied  him 
in  his  after-wanderings  through  the  wilds,  and,  while  not  an  eye- 
witness of  his  murder,  was  not  far  away  when  the  fatal  shot  was 
fired  by  the  desperate  mutineer  Duhaut.  The  story  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  pioneers  and  of  the  terrible  days  that  followed  the 
murder  of  their  leader  is  told  with  a  directness  and  simplicity 
that  grip  the  attention  with  the  interest  of  a  work  of  fiction.  Nor 
does  Joutel,  like  Hennepin  and  other  chroniclers  of  early  Ameri- 
can exploration,  stand  accused  of  having  drawn  upon  his  imagina- 
tion to  embellish  his  journal.  On  the  contrary,  historians  seem  to 
entertain  no  doubts  of  its  trustworthiness.  To  Joutel,  too,  is  given 
the  credit  of  having  made  the  best  estimate  of  La  Salle's  charac- 
teristics that  has  yet  been  penned.  It  is  found  on  page  135  of  the 
journal : 

"  He  had  a  Capacity  and  Talent  to  make  his  Enterprize  successful;  his  Con- 
stancy and  Courage  and  his  extraordinary  Knowledge  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  which 
render'd  him  fit  for  any  Thing,  together  with  an  indefatigable  Body,  which  made 
him  surmount  all  Difficulties,  would  have  procur'd  a  glorious  Issue  to  his  Under- 
takings, had  not  all  these  excellent  Qualities  been  counterbalanc'd  by  too  haughty 
a  Behaviour,  which  sometimes  made  him  insupportable,  and  by  a  Rigidness 
towards  those  that  were  under  his  Command,  which  at  last  drew  on  him  an  impla- 
cable Hatred,  and  was  the  Occasion  of  his  Death." 

Dr.  Henry  R.  Stiles,  the  editor  of  the  present  reprint— which, 
it  may  be  noted,  is  the  concluding  volume  in  the  series  projected 
by  the  historian,  the  late  Dr.  John  G.  Shea— rounds  out  Joutel's 
narrative  by  historical  and  biographical  introductions,  the  latter 
explaining  who  Joutel  was,  and  the  former  giving  an  accurate  and 
interesting  account  of  La  Salle's  earlier  explorations.  The  work 
also  contains  a  bibliographical  appendix  covering  the  literature  on 
the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  handsomely  printed  and 
bound,  being  what  the  New  York  Sun  calls  it,  "a  typographical 
gem  "  As  the  New  York  Tribune  says:  "  We  may  well  be  grate- 
ful for  the  enthusiasm  and  enterprise  which  have  produced  the 
present  volume." 

SHORT  NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Dr.  Hugh  R.  Mill's  "  The  Siege  of  the  South  Pole  "  (Stokes, 
$1.60  net)  is  a  book  that  deserves  a  wide  circulation.  Its  author 
is  a  scientist  who  possesses  the  rare  faculty  of  imparting  scientific 
knowledge  in  terms  intelligible  to  the  lay  mind,  and  of  preserving 
in  his  scientific  exposition  the  element  of  human  interest.  Begin- 
ning with  the  vague  speculations  of  the  ancients  regarding  the 
southern  hemisphere,  he  describes  in  chronological  order  the  voy- 
ages of  the  bold  explorers  who  have  increased  our  knowledge  of 
the  antarctic  and  makes  clear  the  acquisitions  gained  by  each  suc- 
cessive journey.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  an  excellent  bibli- 
ography, some  fourscore  illustrations,  and  a  superb  south-polar 
map  by  J.  G.  Bartholomew. 

Some  capital  books  for  the  lover  of  the  life  outdoors  have 
arrived  this  spring.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  Charles  F. 
Holder's  "  Life  in  the  Open  :  Sport  with  Rod,  Gun,  Horse,  and 
Hound  in  Southern  California"  (Putnam,  $3.50  net).  Mr.  Holder 
is  plainly  one  of  those  sportsmen  who  hunt  and  fish  largely  for  the 
opportunity  of  increasing  their  acquaintance  with  nature,  and  his 
pages  contain  vivid  descriptions  of  the  environmental  charms  of 
the  region  in  which  he  has  taken  his  recreation  for  many  years. 
But  he  by  no  means  neglects  the  strenuous  side  of  the  sportsman's 
life,  and  hunter  and  fisherman  alike  will  find  much  to  their  fancy 
in  his  accounts  of  the  chase  of  mountain  lion,  wolf,  bighorn,  deer, 
fox,  and  lynx,  and  in  his  tales  of  triumphs  over  the  gigantic  deni- 
zens of  the  deep  sea.  For  the  fisherman,  again,  there  is  a  deal 
that  is  interesting  and  useful  in  another  book,  "  The  Basses  :  Fresh 
Water  and  Marine"  (Stokes),  a  symposium  of  expert  opinion  edited  I 
by  Louis  Rhead,  and  admirably  designed  to  fulfil  its  main  purpose  ' 
of  supplying  readers  with  complete  information  "not  only  how. 
when,  and  where  to  fish  for  bass,  but  also  to  enable  them  to  find 
'poetic  descriptions,  entertaining  accounts,  and  pleasing  vicissi- 
tudes of  angling,'  so  that  they  may  catch  a  glimpse,  if  possible,  of 
the  glamour  and  light  of  nature-study,  without  which  half  the  de- 
light in  fishing  would  be  lost."  As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Holder's 
volume,  the  publishers  have  supplied  this  book  with  many  excel- 
lent illustrations  and  have  given  it  a  sumptuous  binding. 
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THE  UPLIFTING  OF  A 
GREAT  INDUSTRY 

HOW  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS  OF  GROWING, 
CURING,  AND  BLENDING  TOBACCO  LEAF  HAVE 
REVOLUTIONIZED    THE    CIGAR    BUSINESS 


By  Richard  Ward  Snowdom 


UNCLE  SAM'S  smoking  outlay  last  year  was  nearly  $300,- 
000,000.  It  included  over  7,689,337,207  cigars.  We  have 
led  in  tobacco-growing  since  the  day  when  tobacco  was  used  as 
currency  in  Virginia.  To-day  we  raise  just  six  times  as  much  as 
our  nearest  competitor,  Russia,  and  one-fourth  the  world's  whole 
crop. 

This  is  big  business.  Do  you  wonder  that  Congress  has  been 
liberal  with  appropriations  to  study  and  improve  tobacco-growing? 
Experts  work  on  it  constantly.  Especially  on  cigar  tobaccos,  be- 
cause they  are  our  largest  import  item.  Every  improvement  in 
domestic  cigar  leaf  keeps  money  at  home  and  builds  a  big  home 
industry  bigger. 

So  there  are  Government  lectures  to  growers  of  cigar  tobacco, 
Government  soil  analyses,  Government  bulletins  on  fertilizers, 
seeds,  insect  pests — even  a  Government  testing  machine  at  Wash- 
ington that  automatically  smokes  hundreds  of  cigars  daily  to  de- 
termine quality. 

To  improve  our  domestic  cigars,  everything  pertaining 
to  their  manufacture,  from  seed  and  fertilizer  to  finished 
product,  has  been  studied  over  and  over  again  and  again 
by  experts.  Re- 
sults have  been 
obtained  in  better 
crops,  in  finer 
workmanship. 
But  until  a  few 
years  ago  a  curi- 
ous gap  arose  be- 
tween crop  and 
factory  to  depre- 
ciate the  finished 
product. 

Under  a  system 
long  followed  our 
cigar  tobacco 
went,  at  precisely 
the  most  critical 
point  in  its  de- 
velopment, into 
the  hands  of  mid- 
dlemen often  in- 
experienced in 
handling  tobacco. 

The  planter  had 
raised  a  superior 
crop.  The  manu- 
facturer was  wait- 
ing to  make  it  into 
cigars.     Between 


DRYING   PROCESS   IN   ONE   OF  THE   GREAT   "  STEMMERIES  "  OF  THE  AMERICAN    CIGAR   COMPANY 

Here  the  cured  leaf  goes  through  another  refining  process  of  "  drying  "  in  a  constant  warm,  humid  atmosphere 
scientifically  approximating  the  ideal  climatic  conditions  of  Cuba. 


them  stood    the   old-fashioned    packer  and  jobber  upon    whom 
fell  the  work  of  curing,  ripening,  and  aging. 

Now,  less  is  really  known  about  these  details  than  of  any  other 
stage  in  tobacco  production.  Closest  scientific  analysis  can  only 
show  that  curing,  ripening,  and  aging  are  delicate  chemical  changes, 
like  the  aging  of  fine  wines,  and  that  the  utmost  care  is  required 
in  the  process.  Yet  this  process  was  left  to  men  whose  methods 
were,  in  the  words  of  a  United  States  Government  bulletin, 
"  largely  a  matter  of  chance." 

Their  process  was  haphazard.  It  varied,  and  was  never  con- 
trolled. In  some  cases  ripening  was  overdone,  in  others  under- 
done. The  highest  qualities  of  the  raw  leaf  were  not  brought  out, 
and  there  was  no  uniformity. 

While  the  experts  of  Uncle  Sam's  Agricultural  Department 
were  making  their  experiments,  these  problems  of  tobacco  grow- 
ing, curing,  aging,  and  manufacture  were  also  receiving  attention 
independently  from  the  American  Cigar  Company.  This  com- 
pany's position  as  the  largest  manufacturer  and  distributer  of 
cigars  in  the  world,  its  enormous  consumption  of  leaf  tobacco, 
its     many  famous   brands,  its   highly   paid   scientific  specialists, 

made  it  not 
only  possible  to 
gather  informa- 
tion as  widely  as 
the  Government 
itself,  but  to  do 
what  even  the 
Government 
could  not  do. 
For  where  Uncle 
Sam  had  to  stop 
short  with  bulle- 
tins and  recom- 
m  end  a  tions  of 
better  methods 
for  curing  cigar 
leaf,  the  Ameri- 
can Cigar  Com- 
pany was  able  to 
act  directly  upon 
reforms. 

Through  a 
series  of  exhaus- 
tive tests  the 
American  Cigar 
Company's  ex- 
perts analyzed 
every  type  of  to- 
bacco from   all 
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parts  of  the  world.  They  tested  every  method 
of  growing,  harvesting,  handling,  curing,  gra- 
ding, fermenting,  blending,  and  manufacturing 
— and  studied  the  effects  of  each. 

When  it  became  clear  that  all  future  progress 
in  cigar  manufacture  depended  upon  bridging 
the  gap  that  lay  between  planters  and  factories,  that  gap  was  filled. 
The  methods  found  to  produce  the  best  results,  and  the  experi- 
ments which  proved  valuable,  and  the  discoveries  which  these  ex- 
periments disclosed  led  to  the  construction  of  a  great  system  of 
field  warehouses  where  the  raw  leaf  could  be  cured  under  condi- 
tions of  temperature  and  humidity  parallel  to  that  naturally  exist- 
ing in  Cuba,  everywhere  recognized  as  the  ideal  "  tobacco  climate." 
Next  a  system  of  "  stemmeries  "  was  added,  to  take  the  leaf  after 
it  left  the  field  warehouses.  In  the  "stemmeries"  provision  is 
made  for  sorting  the  tobacco  into  hundreds  of  grades,  and  then 
subjecting  it  to  an  entirely  new  process  of  blending. 

These  "  stemmeries  "  of  the  American  Cigar  Company  represent 
the  only  equipment  of  this  nature  in  the  United  States. 

The  bouquet  of  a  cigar  depends  on  its  blend.  A  cigar  made 
entirely  from  tobacco  grown  in  one  district,  for  example,  will  lack 
the  piquancy  of  tru~  bouquet,  even  when  the  leaf  is  properly 
cured.  The  old-fashioned  packer  cured,  by  haphazard  methods, 
tobacco  from  only  a  few  farms,  as  a  rule.  When  such  leaf  came 
to  the  cigar-maker  he  made  a  rough  blend  by  rolling  several  varie- 
ties of  leaf  into  the  same  cigar.  But  this  was  only  a  "  tobacco 
sandwich  "  at  best  The  next  cigar  he  made  was  probably  quite 
different  in  its  mixture.  Thus  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  qual- 
ity of  any  one  brand  of  cigars,  whatever  the  price.  There  was  no 
way  of  being  exact  until  the  American  Cigar  Company  found  one. 
In  the  American  Cigar  Company's  "stemmeries"  a  very  differ- 
ent process  is  employed.  Such  tobacco,  coming  from  the  field 
warehouses  perfectly  cured,  is  combined  in  large  quantities,  and 
then  stored  in  rooms  where  the  climate  of  Cuba  is  exactly  dupli- 
cated. Here  it  remains  for  months — foryears,  if  need  be — the  dif- 
ferent  varieties    of  leaf  thoroughly  intermingled.     It  ripens,    it 

ages,  gains 
smoothness 
and  savor  , 
and  forms  a 
true  blend  by 
long  contact. 
The  Amer- 
ican Cigar 
Company  's 
far-reaching 
organization, 
and  its  im- 
portance as 
the     largest 

THE    WIRE-SCREEN    DRYING-TRAYS   IN   AN   AMERICAN  purchaser   of 

cigar  company's  "stemmery."  ci^ar  leaf  in 

Cigar  leaf  is  very  fragile  and  tender  and  must  be  handled  ,  .  . 

with  great  care.     Throughout  all  the  preparatory  processes 

the  temperature  is  kept  at  exact  degrees.  bring    to    its 


warehouses  not  only  the  choicest  of  each  crop,  but  a  range  of 
different  types  that  could  never  be  assembled  under  old  con- 
ditions. The  company's  immense  production  of  all  classes  of 
cigars  consumes  the  entire  output  of  the  best  plantations  in  Cuba. 
Its  leaf  experts  know  every  acre  of  tobacco  land  in  the  United 
States,  and  watch  the  progress  of  each  crop  from  week  to  week. 
Its  factories  produce  millions  of  cigars  of  every  grade,  from  the 
cheroot  that  sells  at  one  cent  to  the  domestic  perfecto  that  costs  a 
quarter. 

Under  such  a  system"  not  only  the  choicest  leaf  is  controlled, 
but  even  the  cheapest  stogie  contains  choice  tobacco.  What  is 
rejected  in  the  blend  for  a  famous  panetela  can  be  utilized  in  a 
cigar  of  less  cost,  and  yet  give  the  latter  finer  material  than  any 
manufacturer  could  put  into  it  under  a  less  comprehensive  plan  of 
operation. 

These  scientific  processes  have  improved  the  domestic  cigar  at 
least  ioo per  cent.,  giving  a  "  mellowness,"  mildness,  freedom  from 
bitterness,  and  a  developed  fragrance  in  five-cent  cigars,  for  ex- 
ample, which  were  by  no  means  common  even  in  the  ten-cent  cigar 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  American  Cigaf  Company  believe  that  the  possession  of  the 
largest  equipment,  organization,  resources,  and  business  ever  known 
in  the  cigar  industry  binds  them  to  a  public  duty  to  give  the  public 
the  best  cigars  possible  to  make.  Furthermore,  it  is  good  business 
policy.  The  men  at  the  head  of  the  American  Cigar  Company  are 
good  enough  judges  of  human  nature  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
meritorious  service  is  the  best  and  most  permanent  foundation  for 
commercial  success. 

If  they  give  better  cigars  at  lower  cost  than  can  be  given  by  any 
other  manufacturer,  they  secure,  by  perfectly  logical  and  common- 
sense  methods,  what  is  virtually  a  franchise  from  the  public  to 
supply  it  with  its  cigars.  A  franchise  based  upon  public  preference 
is  stronger  and  more  enduring  than  any  that  can  be  secured  by 
legislative  enactment,  and  it  is  this  sort  of  franchise,  obtained  in 
this  way,  that  the  American  Cigar  Company  seeks— gaining  suc- 
cess by  de- 
serving it. 

C  ig  a  r  - 

smokers 
know  what 
they  want. 
Taste  is  con- 
stantly i  m  - 
proving,  de- 
ma  n  d  i  n  g 
better  goods 
all  the  time. 

There  is 

no   way  of         selection  of  leaf  filler— another  "-stemmery" 
forcin0"  peo-  process  of  the  American  cigar  company. 

.  The  leaf  is  kept  in  trucks,  the  different  "blends"  in  different 

"  "      '  compartments  of  the  "  stemmeries."    It  is  many  times  sorted 

chase    any  and  graded,  and  each  grade  assembled  in  trucks  by  itself. 
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brand  of  cigar  which  does  not  appeal  to  them  on  its  own  merit. 

From  the  beginning,  the  entire  force  of  the  American  Cigar 
Company's  organization  and  equipment  has  been  devoted  to  the 
problem  of  improving  cigar  quality  and  lowering  cigar  cost. 

The  unmistakable  improvements  thus  brought  about  have  been 
demonstrated  to  the  smoking  public  with  ever-increasing  emphasis 
by  the  appearance  of  brand  after  brand  of  cigars  selling  at  five 
cents  possessing  a  superiority  which  has  made  them  instantly  pop- 
ular and  permanently  successful.  These  are  of  different  brand 
names  and  of  different  characteristics,  but  are  all  marked  with  the 
"  A"  (Triangle  A)  merit  mark  and  possess  the  fundamental  quali- 
ties of  fragrance  and  maitured  "  ripeness  "  for  which  the  "  A"  (TrU 
angle  A)  always  stands. 

This  "  A"  (Triangle  A)  is  the  American  Cigar  Company's  merit 
mark.     Behind  it  are   the  entire  power,  knowl- 
edge,  energy,   and    organization    of   this   great 
corporation. 

The  smoker  is  safe  in  accepting  the  "  A " 
(Triangle  A)  mark,  wherever  he  sees  it,  as  an 
invariable  and  positive  guaranty  of  the  follow- 
ing cigar  qualities : 

First— Freedom  from  "  rankness  "  or  bitter- 
ness, due  to  the  new  processes  of  ripening 
which  develop  the  full  fragrance  of  the  leaf. 

Second — Uniformity  of  quality,  obtained  by 
exclusive  methods  of  grading  and  blending 
which  substitute  accuracy  for  the  old-style 
haphazard  tobacco-mixing. 

Third  — Smoothness,  "mellowness,"  and   fra- 
grance obtained  through  scientific  processes  of    ripening   in   the 
blend  for  two  years  before  manufacture. 

Fourth — Slow  and  even  burning,  due  to  the  care  and  supervision 
exercised  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  in  the  use  of  thoroughly 
ripened  tobacco. 

Fifth  —  Perfect  condition  —  if  the  dealer  has  done  his  part. 
Cigars  in  boxes  marked  with  this  "  A"  (Triangle  A)  are  in  perfect 
smok'ng  condition  when  delivered  to  the  dealer  —  thoroughly 
matured.  It  is  his  part  to  keep  them  right — yours  to  insist  that 
he  does  so. 

The  products  of  the  American  Cigar  Company's  various  fac- 
tories include  every  variety  of  cigars — from  the  little  cigar  such  as 
the  "  Royal  Bengals  "  at  ten  for  fifteen  cents  to  the  highest  type  of 
"  Seed  and  Havana." 


i he  "triangle  a," 
Which  distinguishes  all  cigars  benefiting 
by  these  modern  methods  of  manufacture. 


No  one  cigar  is  rx/ic,  ted  to  suit  all  tastes. 
The   leading   brands   of  the  American  Cigar 
Company  are  distinguished  by    this  "  A"   (Tri- 
angle A)  merit  mark,  just  as  a  soldier  is  rewarded 
for  superior  merit  by  the  Victoria  Cross. 

Among  the  "  Triangle  A"  brands  each  smoker 
is  sure  to  find  the  cigar  he  wants.  The  listisso 
long  that  only  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  can  be  mentioned  here  : 
The  New  Cremo  (Victorias),  Anna  Held,  George  VV.  Childs 
(Cabinets),  Buck,  Spanaflora,  Tarita,  Stickney's  New  Tariff, 
Cubanola.  The  Continental,  Chancellor,  Caswell  Club.  The 
Unico,  Benefactor,  Captain  Marryat,  Roxboro,  General  Braddock, 
Orlando.  And  the  Palma  De  Cuba,  and  Isle  of  Bines. 
"Triangle  A"  brands  offer  the  widestobtainable  range  of  choice 
and  absolutely  dependable  quality  in  whatever 
brand  suits  your  taste. 

The  American  Cigar  Company  has  in  many 
cases  reduced  the  cost  of  long-established 
brands.  But  in  every  instance,  by  its  magnifi- 
cent organization,  the  brands  bearing  the 
"Triangle  A"  have  been  immeasurably  im- 
proved in  quality  and  dependability,  and  with- 
out so  much  as  a  penny's  increase  in  cost  per 
hundred  to  the  consumer.  It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  every  intelligent  and  fastidious 
smoker  take  the  pains  to  look  for  this  "  A"  (Trian- 
gle A)  merit  mark  whenever  he  buys  cigars.  It 
is  the  smoker's  guaranty  that  he  is  obtaining  the 
cleanest,  the  least  expensive,  and  the  highest 
grade  goods  that  America  produces  in  a  luxury  in  which  she 
leads  the  world. 

Every  man  who  smokes  owes  it  to  himself  to  discriminate.  The 
American  Cigar  Company  wants  the  patronage  of  the  critical 
smoker.  Its  business  is  built  on  the  trade  of  men  who  can  dis- 
cern fine  points  in  cigars.  All  this  improvement  in  manufacturing 
methods  has  been  perfected  to  make  a  product  that  will  surely 
command  trade  in  competition  with  brands  made  in  old-fashioned 
ways,  and  die  test  of  these  newer,  better  methods  is  found  in 
results.  They  are  so  widely  and  permanently  appreciated  by 
smokers  that  to-day  the  American  Cigar  Company  is  the  largest 
producer  of  cigars  in  the  world,  and  its  increase  in  production  and 
sales  each  month  represent  much  more  than  the  output  of  any  in- 
dividual manufacturer  who  ever  operated  under  old  methods. 
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Commercial  Battles 


are  won 
by  the  applying  of  brains  through  a  per* 
feet  Implement  lor  the  accomplishment. 

Underwood 
Typewriter 

with 

WRITING    ALWAYS    IN    SIGHT 

is  the  perfectly  constructed,  quick  tiring 
brain  machine  that  advances  the  picket 
line  of  commerce. 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO., 
241  Broadway.  New  York. 


You  Can  Save. 

/      An  Hour  a  Day— Every  Day         > 

in  your  office  on  your  correspondence,  on  your 
billing  or  other  writing  by  using  a  new  1906 
model  Fay-Sholes  Typewriter  that  does,  with 
less  effort,  in  nine  hours,  what  it  takes  other 
machines  ten  hours  to  do.  An  hour  a  day 
means  one  day  in  ten— thirty  days  in  a  year. 
Time  is  money.  Save  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
time  of  each  of  your  typewriter  operators— get 
ten  per  cent,  more  of  good  work  for  the  same 
salaries  you  now  pay. 

Fay-Sholes 

Typewriters  soon  pay  for  themselves  by 
extra  work  they  turn  out.  Your  stenographer 
will  like  the  Fay-Sholes— it  is  simple,  easy  to 
operate,  light  running,  a  powerful  manifolder, 
makes  but  little  noise,  does  nice  clear-cut  work, 
the  key  action  never  tires,  there  are  no  greasy 
rods  or  bearings  to  keep  clean,  soil  the  hands 
or  work.  Every  Fay-Sholes  Typewriter  is  hand- 
somely finished,  is  durable  and  fully  guaran- 
teed. Fay-Sholes  Typewriters  are  used  by  the 
largest  companies  and  fastest  writers. 

You  can  purchase  a  Fay-Sholes  Typewriter 
for  cash  or  on  easy  payments.  We  take  other 
typewriters  in  exchange  as  part  pay. 

A  Fay-Sholes  Typewriter 
will  be  sent,  upon  re- 
quest, to  any  rel 
ble  concern  or  in 
vidual,    anywhe 
at  our  expense,  i 
a    ten     days'    fi 
trial  to    prove 
worth. 

Your  name  and  ad 
dress    will    brin-^ 
our    booklet    and 
sample     of      two 
color  writing. 
.     Fay-Sholes 

^6J0  Majestic  Bid).-..  Chicago  ""  Salesmen  Manted., 


PS 


o7tS^  without  exercise 

WAIt.tt     U  I  A  I  ill  it     COMFORT 

\     COOL,  refreshinR  bath  on  n  hot 
***-  summer  day  with  the  AJEXEH 

FOUNTAIN  BKISH  brings  every 
muscle  of  the  body  into  play  while 
new  life  is  rubbed  into  the  hIsin-  the 
pores  from  bead  to  foot  cleansed  by 
a  nhower  of  dear,  sparklins  water  ami 
Illation  of  the  blood  Mimti- 
lated.  Perfect  health  and  absolute 
freedom  from  summer  complaint* 
are  tbe  exhilarating  eflecta  as  hall  the 
breathing  is  done  through  the  pore-. 
Perfect  breathing;  is  tho  geerel  of 
physical  perfection.  The  ALLEN 
Mil  VI  AIN  HIU'SII  iMiL-M'iii  aid 
to  perfect  breathing.  Fits  any  fau- 
-  h .  A  Iso  attachments  tor  use  with- 
out bathtub  Special  summer  prices.  Send  f«>r  "SCIFNCEoi  the  lUTIl" 
an  interesting  1  * >  page  Booklet  containing  2d  illustrations—  MIKF 

Dept.  A-G00D  FORM  CO.,  255  W.  143d  St.,  New  York 


I     On 

Li 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

Our  3  hooks  for  I  even  tor  b  mailed  on  recutpt  of  Bets,  -t  am 

R.S.&  A.  B.LACEY, Washington, D.C.       Estab.  1869. 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing books: 

"My  Lady  of  Dream." — Lloyd  Mifflin.  (Oxford 
University  Press,  American  Branch.) 

"A  Son  of  the  People." — Baroness  Orczy.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  Si. so.) 

"  Xotes  on  the  History  and  Political  Institutions 
of  the  Old  World."— Edward  Preissig.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  $2.50  net.) 

"First  Steps  in  Mental  Growth." — David  R.  Major. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  $1.25  net.) 

' ' The  World  Above." — Martha  Foote  Crow."  (The 
Blue  Sky  Press,  Chicago,  $1.50.) 

"The  Phantom  of  the  Poles." — William  Reed. 
(Walter  S.  Rockey  Company.) 

"The  Harper  and  the  King's  Horse." — Payne 
Erskine.      (The  Blue  Sky  Press,  Chicago,  $1.50.) 

"The  Statesman's  Year-Book,  1906." — Edited  by 
J.  Scott  Keltie  and  I.  P.  A.  Renwick.  (The  Macmil- 
lan Company,  $3.00.) 

"The  Making  of  an  Orator." — John  O'Connor 
Power.     (G.  P   Putnam's  Sons,  $1.35  net.) 

"Sandy  from  the  Sierras." — Richard  Barry-  Mof- 
fat, Yard&  Co.,  Si. 50.) 

"Rockefeller  before  a  Jury." — John  A.  Zangerle. 
(Cleveland.     Privately  printed.) 

"The  Bright  Side  of  Country  Life." — Billy  Barney. 
(The  Farmers'  Printing  Co.) 

"Virginia  State  Library:  Calendar  of  Transcripts, 
including  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History." — John  P.  Kennedy,  State 
Librarian.  (Davis  Bottom,  Supt.  Public  Printing, 
Richmond,  Va.) 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

Noonday. 

By  Katherine  Hall. 

But  yesterday  the  piper  Spring 

Sat  blowing  tunes  that  turned  to  green, 

And  through  the  little  naked  boughs 
The  color  of  his  song  was  seen. 

As  soft  the  tunes  the  piper  played 

So  soft  the  green — like  mists  of  night. 

Then  wound  our  love,  a  slender  lane, 
With  dear,  indefinite  delight. 
— From  The  Canadian  Magazine  (June). 


The  Mirror. 

By  Margaret  Ridgely  Partridge. 

{Adapted  from  the  Persian  of  Rumis.) 

A  lover  sought  his  loved  one's  dwelling-place, 
And,  all  audacious,  craved  its  hidden  grace; 
Without     the     rose-wreathed     door     he,     fearless, 

knocked — 
Oh,  grief!  to  find  the  cruel  portals  locked. 

Then  from  within,  sweet  as  the  perfumed  air, 
Music's  own  voice  cried:    "Who  awaits  me  there?" 

Now  heed  ye  well  the  Lover's  bold  reply, 
"Behold,  my  Rose  of  Irene,  it  is  /.'" 

"Go  hence;  within  my  garden  rich  with  bloom, 
For  Me  and  Thee  besides  there  is  no  room." 
The  Lover  left,  to  meditate  apart 
The  cause  and  cure  of  his  imperfect  heart. 

In  great  humility  he  sought  once  more 
An  entrance  at  the  fair  forbidden  door; 


HEALTH! 

Do  you  want  it?  health!  which  brings  the  even  pulse, 
the  clear  brain,  the  hospitable  heart,  the  cheerful  manner, 
and  the  biggest  bank  balance.  Do  you  want  it?  Then  get 
the  Muskoka  appetite,  the  Muskoka  muscle,  and  the  Mus- 
koka  color.  In  the  "Muskoka"  region  health  is  given 
away,  but  you  must  apply  for  it  in  person.  Uncle  Sam's 
people  pay  no  duty  on  health.  When  to  go,  how  to  go, 
the  best  hotel,  short  talks  on  fishing,  canoeing,  camping, 
bathing  and  a  word  about  expenses — all  in  a  little  book 
with  a  map  and  nineteen  views,  issued  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  System.  Sent  on  application  to  Fkank  P. 
I  )\wkr,  E.  P.  A.,  G.  T.  R.  S.  290  Broadway,  New  York. 


5  jlO  15 


How  Far  ^ 

Can  You  Read  This  • 


ii 

V 


Goes  on  tho 
Dash  Board 


Roads  from 
tho   SEAT 


Hold  it  away  from  you  and  see.    It's  the  . 
scale  of  the  Wornor  Auto- Meter  actual    / 
size.   It  says  your  Automobile  is  trav-  y  Accurate 
eline8miles  an  hour.    Itispustas     f  . 

eteaay  on   your  car  as   it  is  in      f  al 

your  hand— for  the  scale  of      f       all  speeds 


The  Auto-Meter 


is  not  influenced  by   1 
the  jar   of   the    car — 
speed   alone    moves    it. 
It  doesn't  bob  around,  the 
way   other  indicators   do, 
until    you   are   not   certain 
whether  it  says  5  miles  or  15. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  wonderful  instrument — 
how  it's  made  with  sapphire 
jewels  like  a  watch,  yet  is  so 
strongly  built  that  it  takes  an 
axe  or  a  bad  collision  to  break 
it  or  render  it  inaccurate, 
and  how  we  use  magnetism  (in 
the  only  practical  way),  which 
makes  The  Auto-Meter  as  reli- 
able as  a  mariner's  compass 
forever.  When  you  write  we'll 
send  you  also  a  trouble-saving 
60  cent  book.  Auto  Pointers— 
invaluable  to  a  man  who 
drives  his  own  car. 


WARNER  INSTRUMENT  CO.. 

275  Roosevelt  St.,  Beloit,  Wit. 

The  Auto-  Jitter  ia  sold  by  sll  Dealers  and  at 

tbe  best  Garages. 


■■^1    r\t  This    Company    has 

MJ^L    fJf      been    in    business     1 1 
WT  ^k    mf\  years,  and  has  built  its 
I  m\P  reputation    on    strong, 
ji        W  ™        conservative  lines.      It 
^^■^  pays  5  per  cent  interest 

on  deposits  subject  to  withdrawal  at 
anytime — And  />  *\t  on  deposits  left 
with  Company  wT\  In  for  two  years  or 
more  —  Every  \j  *  dollar  of  de- 
posits is  absolutely  secured  by  first 
mortgages  on  improved  real  estate 
deposited  with  one  of  the  strongest 
trust  companies  in  Baltimore — In- 
terest is  computed  every  six  months 
and  either  paid  at  once  to  the  depositor, 
or  added  to  the  deposit — 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  THE  BOOKLET. 
CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  TRUST  CO., 

1045  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


I  will  mail 
you  a  box  of  the  Klips  (7  sizes)  by  which 
the  volumes  shown  above  were  bound  in 
ten  minutes ;  and  an  illustrated  price  list  of 
Klips,  Covers,  and  Files  needed  in  every 
office,  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 

Learn  by  trial  how   easily    and   cheaply 
you  can  Bind  your  own  letters,  magazines, 
price  lists,  tariff  sheets,  ledgers,  and  loose 
sheets. 
H.  H.  BALLARD,  327  South  Street,  Pittsfleld.  Massachusetts 


tjtlOO  TVPKWltlTKKN  #*J5.  Old  Reliable  Consolidated 
Typewriter  Exchange,  »3  Broadway,  New  York  (Istab.  1881).  Abso- 
liu.lv  Reliable  Typewriters  (sll  makes).  Shipped  subject  to  examina- 
i anywhere.     Send  lor  "Special  Bargain  List." 
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Again  the  voice  of  nightingale  and  lute 

Cried:  "Who  comes  here,  my  garden  to  salute?" 

The  Lover  answered,  freed  from  his  old  self, 
"1  pray  thee  lifl  the  veil;  it  is  Thyself!"  . 
"Since  thou  nasi  learned  the  human  heart  to  win, 
Enter!"   replied  the  voice,  "I  am  within." 

From  Harper's  Magazine  (June). 


PERSONAL. 

The  Long  Wait  of  Henrik  Ibsen.  The  London 
Globe  quotes  from  a  French  contemporary  an  amus- 
ing incident  in  the  courtship  of  the  late  dramatist, 
Henrik  Ibsen.  He  had  fallen  hopelessly  in  love  with 
one  Fraulein  Thoresen,  hut  he  was  too  timid  to  de- 
clare himself  except  by  letter.  He  wrote  her,  there- 
fore, setting  a  day  and  hour  when  he  would  call  to 
receive  her  answer.  According  to  his  arrangement, 
she  was  to  refuse  to  see  him  if  she  objected  to  his 
suit;  if  otherwise,  he  expected  to  find  her  awaiting 
him  upon  his  arrival.  At  the  hour  appointed  he 
presented  himself  at  her  home,  was  invited  to  seat 
himself  in  the  parlor  and  was  told  by  the  servant  girl 
that  Fraulein  Thoresen  would  appear  shortly.  Then 
his  experience  began.  The  Globe  continues  the  story 
of  his  waiting: 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  had  gone,  still  no  one, 
and  Ibsen's  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  became 
faster  and  more  nervous.  An  hour — an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  and  still  no  one  came.  He  stopped  to  listen. 
Everything  in  the  house  was  deathly  silent,  and  the 
distracted  lover  asked  himself  if  it  would  not  be  better 
for  him  to  steal  from  the  house  and  be  gone.  Yet 
if  he  went  now  he  should  lose  his  prospective  bride 
forever.  Once  more  he  sank  back  on  the  sofa,  which 
seemed  to  exercise  a  peculiar  fascination  over  him. 
It  could  not  be  that  Fraulein  Thoresen  had  become 
suddenly  ill,  for  if  it  had  been  so  they  would  surely 
have  informed  him.  His  thoughts  became  confused, 
and  when  an  hour  and  a  half  had  passed  and  he  was 
still  alone,  he  began  to  think  himself  a  fool  for  wait- 
ing there  so  long  in  that  lonely,  silent  room.  Two 
hours!  She  was  evidently  playing  a  trick  on  him, 
and  when  he  had  gone  she  would  make  fun  of  him 
and  re1  ate  how  she  had  made  him  wait  two  hours  for 

KNOWS  NOW 
Doctor  AY  as  Fooled  by  His  Own  Case  for  a  Time 


It's  easy  to  understand  how  ordinary 
people  get  fooled  by  coffee  when  doctors 
themselves  sometimes  forget  the  facts. 

A  physician  speaks  of  his  own  experience: 

"I  had  used  coffee  for  years  and  really 
did  not  exactly  believe  it  was  injuring  me 
although  I  had  palpitation  of  the  heart 
every  day. 

"Finally  one  day  a  severe  and  almost 
fatal  attack  of  heart  trouble  frightened  me 
and  I  gave  up  both  tea  and  coffee,  using 
Postum  instead  and  since  that  time  I  have 
had  absolutely  no  heart  palpitation  except 
on  one  or  two  occasions  when  I  tried  a 
small  quantity  of  coffee  which  caused  severe 
irritation  and  proved  to  me  I  must  let  it 
alone. 

"  When  we  began  using  Postum  it  seemed 
weak — that  was  because  we  did  not  make 
it  according  to  directions — but  now  we  put  a 
little  bit  of  butter  in  the  pot  when  boiling 
and  allow  the  Postum  to  boil  full  15  minutes 
which  gives  it  the  proper  rich  flavor  and 
the  deep  brown  color. 

"I  have  advised  a  great  many  of  my 
friends  and  patients  to  leave  off  coffee  and 
drink  Postum,  in  fact  I  daily  give  this  ad- 
vice." Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Many  thousands  of  physicians  use  Pos- 
tum in  place  of  tea  and  coffee  in  their  own 
homes  and  prescribe  it  to  patients.  "There's 
a  reason." 

A  remarkable  little  book  "The  Road  to 
Wellville"  can  be  found  in  pkgs. 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers, 

Announce    free   distribution    <»r   the    following 
publications     to     Institutions    and     Investors: 

TRANSCONTINENTAL  MAP  showing  all  of  the 
important  transcontinental  railroads  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion  of  ( lanada,  \\  iili  the  Western  Pacific  Ry.  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Ry.  extensions  to  the  Pacific  <  'oast. 

STATISTICAL  TA I  MAIS:  issued  in  pocket  size  i„ 

January  of  each  year.  The  currenl  edition,  as  is  true  of  the 
issues  for  more  than  twenty  years  past,  contains  information 
with  reference  to  American  railroad,  street  railway,  lightingand 
miscellaneous  corporations,  which  has  proven  to  be  of  great 
value  to  a  large  and  growing  class  of  institutions  and  investors. 

Convertible  Bonds. 

Short  Term  Notes  and 

Collateral  Trust  Bonds. 

Special  circulars  describing  all  of  the  principal  issues  of  the  above 
securities  that  are  now  traded  in  upon  the  New  York  market. 

Special  Circular  Describing  Selected 
Bonds  yielding  about  4&g  to  5^   and  over. 

Commission  orders  executed  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
stocks  and  bonds  upon  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  in  all   of  the   financial   markets   of  the  principal   cities. 

William    <S>     Pine     Sts.,     New     York. 
Branch  Office,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Ten  Stories  by 
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\  On  all  newstands.   Don't  miss  the 

jggFICTION 


Some  of  the  funniest  stories 
ever  printed  in  The  Century 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

in  color  and  tint 


SMOKE  CIGARS  THAT  CAN- 
NOT INJURE  YOUR  HEALTH 

At  last,  after  years  of  costly  experiments,  a 
genuine  cigar  that   looks,   (see  cuti  tastes,  and  has 
the  fine  aroma  of  any  other,  yet  contains  none 
of  the  poisonous  nicotine  or  injurious  qualities 
found  in  ordinary  cigars. 

Science  has  proven  that  tobacco  is  the  most 
powerful  healing  herb  when  the  nicotine  is 
eliminated. 

By  our  special  process  of  re-sweating  and 
thermo-electric  treatment  we  have  a  cigar  that 
has  the  nicotine  and  all  injurious  properties 
removed  and  is  absolutely  healthful.  En- 
dorsed by  leading  physicians  and  sanitariums 
everywhere. 

Write  us  for  booklet "  HOW  TO  SMOKE." 

Try  them  at  our  expense.  We  will  send 
you  a  box  of  25,  all  charges  prepaid  for  $1.85, 
or  a  box  of  50  for  $3.50.  Smoke  three  or  four 
and,  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  send  the  rest  back 
and  we  will  promptly  refund  your  money. 

BATTLE   CREEK   HEALTH    CIGAR   CO. 

GRAND   RAPIDS,  MICH. 


iNUMBERffl 


1KFRUITBOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 

accurately  describes  216  varieties  o{ 

'  fruit.    Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 

"bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


•  $100- 


■$500- 


■$1000- 


0/  GOLD 
0  BONDS 


REDEEMABLE  UPON  DEMAND 

Secured  by  New   York  Real  Estate 

Principal    and    Interest  _  guaranteed. 
Interesting  Booklet  mailed  on  request. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  REALTY  GO. 

Capital  and  Surplus  $500,000.00 

Suite  N,  1133  Broadway       ■       •       NEW  YORK 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing-  to  advertisers. 
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IF  YOU  ARE  BEING  PAID 


FIVE  PER  CENT 


LESS 

THAN 


ii:m.-i** 


YOUR 


SAV! 


NGS 


you  a"e  not  receiving  all  that  you  are  entitled  to. 
We  nave  oaid  this  rate  for  35  years  and  our 
depositors  are  secured  by 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  OF 
240  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
AND  RESOURCES  OF 
OVER  A  MILLION  DOLLARS 

r  We  court  investigation  and  suggest  that.you 
write  to  any  bank  or  clergyman  In  Owensboro 
as  to  our  integrity  and  financial  standing. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET"   l>    BANKING  BY  MAIL 


/OWENSBORO  SAVINGS 


5%l 


BANK   &    TRUST  COMPANY. 
jAS.H.PJkRMSH.     OWENSBORO,  KY.    fn 


% 


STRONGER  EVERY  YEAR   **Q/ 
WHILE  ALWAYS  PAYING  D'° 

FOR  THIRTEEN  YEARS  we  have  regu- 
larly remitted  dividends  to  thousands  of 
small  investors  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
never  in  a  single  instance  less  than  5  per 
cent,  per  annum.  ^Our  resources  are  greater 
now  than  ever  before  and  our  patrons  better 
secured.  Let  us  explain  by  correspondence 
how  we  can  handle  your 
savings  to  your  advantage. 
Assets,  91,750,000 

Established  13  years. 
Ranking  Dept.  Supervision. 
Earnings    paid    from    day    re- 
ceived to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited  and 
promptly  answered. 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 
0  Times  Hide..  Broadway,      New  York 


What  Is  Daiis'  Tip-Top? 


TO  PROVE  thatDaus'  "Tip-top' 
is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
making    lOO   Copies   from   pen- 
written  and  50  Copies  from  type- 
written   originul,  we  will  ship 
complete    duplicator,  cap    size, 
without    deposit,    on   ten 
'  1  o   days'  trial, 
Price  $7. BO  less  trade  ffifS  ttnt 
discount  of  3H%   or  «j)v»  II CI 
IIAIs  DUPLICATOR  CO 


THE     FELIX 


Daug  Building,  111  John  St.,  New  York  City 


THAT  LITTLE  BOY  OR  GIRL 


Made  of  steel 

and    hickory. 

Won't 

break 

or  wear 

out. 


Write  to-day 
for  catalogue. 


will  be  healthier  and  happier. 

He  will  grow  up  with  straighter 

legs,    deeper    lungs,    broader 

shoulders,  stronger  back  If 

vou  start  him  now  riding 

an  "Irish  Mail." 

Lots  of  fun.    Speed  and 
safety.    The  Geared    Car. 
The  Car  that  is  built  low 
and  can't  upset. 

HILL-STANDARD  HKG.  CO. 
02  Irish  Mail  A > nine, 
Anderson,  Indiana 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  Jt  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Cornet 
in  every  line— always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata- 
logue sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  8addle  to  Spur."    Address 

The  Mehlbarh  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers  St.,  Sew  York 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


nothing.  A  prey  to  mental  torture,  Ibsen  at  last  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  and,  dashing  into  the  corridor,  he 
was  making  for  the  door  when  he  heard  behind  him 
the  sound  of  a  laugh — a  merry,  clear,  silvery,  laugh.  It 
seemed  to  come  from  under  the  sofa,  and  on  hurry- 
ing back  Ibsen,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  saw  the 
fair  hair  and  bright,  laughing  face  of  his  sweetheart 
peeping  from  beneath  it.  Her  pretty  eyes  dancing 
with  irrepressible  fun,  she  exclaimed:  "Do  you  for- 
give me!  I  simply  wanted  to  find  out  how  long  you 
would  wait  for  me.  You  have  borne  the  test  well. 
Now  help  me  to  my  feet." 


President  for  Four  Years  and    a  Day. — The 

St.  Louis  Republic  takes  exception  to  the  statement 
of  some  one  who  has  claimed  that  David  R.  Atchison 
was  for  one  day  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  ciicumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  assertion 
are  thus  explained  by  the  Republic: 

Atchison  himself  claimed  no  such  distinction.  He 
was  content  with  the  proud  distinction  of  being  a 
Kentucky-born  Senator  from  Missouri  and  President 
protein,  of  the  Senate,  which  latter  office  he  held  at 
the  end  of  President  Polk's  term,  in  1849. 

March  4  that  year  was  a  Sunday.  President  Tay- 
lor was  not  inaugurated  until  Monday,  March  5,  as 
President  Monroe  had  been  in  182 1.  Somebody  with 
more  ingenuity  than  logic  afterward  sprung  it  as  a 
joke  upon  Atchison  that  he  had  been  President  dur- 
ing the  twenty-four  hours  between  noon  of  Sunday, 
March  4,  and  noon  of  Monday,  March  5,  since  the 
expiration  of  Polk's  term  on  the  first-named  day 
created  a  vacancy  which  was  not  filled  by  the  quali- 
fication of  the  President-elect  until  the  next  day,  and 
the  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate  was  next  in  line 
of  succession  under  the  law  as  it  then  existed. 

Atchison  laughingly  replied  that  he  had  never 
thought  of  it;  that  maybe  he  had  let  slip  a  great 
opportunity  by  not  taking  the  oath  on  Sunday,  March 
4,  as  President  Hayes  is  said  to  have  done  in  1877. 
But  as  he  neglected  to  take  the  oath  required  by  the 
Constitution  he  was  not  President  even  for  a  minute. 
In  truth  Polk  held  over  until  his  successor  qualified, 
and  is  one  of  the  two  Presidents  whose  terms  ex- 
tended to  four  years  and  a  day. 


Gettysburg. 

By  Gen.  Horatio  C.  King 

(Who  was  in  the  battle). 

Fair  was  the  sight  that  peaceful  July'day 
And  sweet  the  air  with  scent  of  new-mown  hay; 
And  Gettysburg's  devoted  plain  serene 
Resplendent  shone  with  waves  of  emerald  green. 

The  western  heights  where  close  embowered  stood 
The  sacred  shrine,  near  hidden  in  the  wood, 
Recked  not  of  war,  but  echoed  with  the  tread 
Of  God's  meek  messengers  of  peace  who  led 
The  thoughts  from  earthly  things  to  things  above 
And  taught  the  wayward  heart  that  God  is  love; 
While  far  across  wide  fields  of  golden  grain 
Another  ridge  uprose  from  out  the  plain; 
And  in  its  bosom,  freed  from  earthly  woes, 
The  dead  of  ages  lie  in  calm  repose. 

Two  bloody  days,  across  the  stricken  field, 
Two  angry  hordes  in  ghastly  combat  reeled; 
And  welcome  night  its  dusky  mantle  threw 
In  pitying  love  to  hide  the  scene  from  view. 

Again  the  bugle  with  its  piercing  call 
Awoke  the  soldiers  from  deep  slumber's  thrall; 
With  anxious  waiting,  nerved  by  conscious  power, 
All  stood  impatient  through  the  morning  hour, 
Till  from  the  throats  of  every  shotted  gun 
The  smoke  of  hell  obscured  the  blazing  sun; 
Then  silence  deep,  and  every  soldier  knew 
The  charge  was  near  and  tight  his  buckle  drew. 

Lo!   from  their  midst  a  stern  command  and  then, 
The  quick  advance  of  twenty  thousand  men; 


An  Effective  Map  of  the  Trans-Continental  Railway  Systems 

With  all  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  United  States,  indi- 
cated in  colors,  besides  statistical  information,  etc.,  together 
with  a  convenient  little  hand-book  of  statistics  and  other 
facts  relative  to  American  railway  and  industrial  companies  is 
offered  for  gratuitous  distribution  by  Spkncek  Tkask  & 
Company,  New  York.    See  announcement  on  another  page 


"Worth  All  the  Gas  Li^hlVEver  Made" 
"It  Is  difficult  to  find  words  to  express  our  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  with  The  Angle  Lamp,"  writes  Mr. 
P.  B  Leavanworth,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn.  "It  is  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  illuminator  ever  made.  Our  neigh- 
bors thought  we  must  have  a  gas  plant  but  we  consid- 
er our  lamp  is  worth  all  the  gas  or  gasoline  lights 
ever  made.  Such  a  clear,  steady,  brilliant  and  beauti- 
ful light  and  so  easy  to  care  fori" 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  the  new  method  of  burning 
common  Kerosene  oil,  and  is  as  different  from  the 
ordinary  lamps  in  results  as  it  is  in  appearance.  It 
makes  common  kerosene  the  best,  the  cheapest  and 
most  satisfactory  of  all  lighting  methods.  Safer 
and  more  reliable  than  gasoline  oraeetylene.yet  as 
convenient  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity. 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP 

is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas.  May  be  turned  high 
orlow  without  odor.  No  smoke,  no  danger.  Filled  while 
lighted  and  without  moving.  Requires  filling  but  once  or 
twice  a  week.  It  floods  a  room  with  its  beautiful,  soft,  mel- 
low light  that  has  no  equal.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  CAT- 
ALOG "47"  and  our  proposition  for  a 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Write  for  our  catalog  "47"  listing  32  varieties  of  The 
Angle  Lamp  from  $1.80  up,  now — before  you  turn  this 
leaf— for  it  gives  you  the  benefit  of  our  ten  years'  experi- 
ence with  all  lighting  methods. 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO..  70-80  Murray  St,  N.  T. 


Tne  "Two  minute"  Safely  Razor 


tf 


will  convince  any  man,  in  just 
two  minutes,  that  it  is  not  only 
a  safety  razor,  but  has  points 
of  merit  which  make  it 

He  Best  Safety  Razor. 

Try  one  and  it  will  prove 

That  the  blade  corners  cannot  cut 
and  slash  the  face  as  they  do  on 
other  safety  razors. 

That  the  blades  have  an  edge 
which  far  outlasts  the  edge  on  any 
other  thin  blade.  They  have  the 
double  bevel— like  the  barber's  razor 
—that's  the  reason. 

That  the  blade«holder  is  as  easily 
washed  and  wiped  as  a  dinner  plate. 

That  there  are  no  parts  to  rust 
and  that  there  are  not  a  lot  of  parts 
to  take  apart  and  put  back  every  time 
the  razor  is  used. 

The  blades  can  be  honed  and 
stropped.  But  we  sharpen  dull 
blades  for  next  to  nothing,  so  no 
one  need  strop  or  hone  unless  he 
wants  to.  Liberal  exchange  offer 
on  blades. 

Razor  Complete,  with  24  Sharp  Blades, 
In  Handsome  Leather  Case,  $5.00 
Ask  you  dealer.    If  he  can't  or  won't  supply  you, 
write  us.    Get  our  Free  Booklet  anyway. 

UNITED  STATES  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 
Shop  Office  No.  27  Adrian,  Mich. 


"Opens 
like  a 
Book, 

Washes 
like  a 
Dinner 

Plate." 


THE    NEW    POCKET   INSTRUMENT 

Trade"CLIMAX"Mark 

Embraces   special    Tweezers   for 
removing  Splinters  and  cutting 
Hang-Nails.    Letter   Opener 
1  Paper  Cutter.    Black  Head 
and  Pimple  Extractors.    Im- 
proved design  Nail  Cleaner 
and  File.      A  handy    Pipe 
Cleaner.   All  fold  together. 
For  Vest   Pocket.  Lady's 
Purse,  Desk   or   Dressing 
Table.    Money  returned  if 
not  satisfactory.  Cir.  Free. 
25c.  Money  Order  or  Coin,  fciossd) 

0.  C.  HARRIS  MPG.  CO.,  Dept.  C   Orange,  Massachusetts. 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 


The  oaly  100  Candle  Power  L.ghl 
that  burns  its  own  gas  and  gives  ab- 
solute aatisf action  during  a  long 
life  of  eflicientservicc. 
Ko  ('pniM',  smiiLc  Dirt  or  Odor. 
Brighter  than  electricity  or  acety- 
lerje,chea,>er  than  kerosene. Over  1(0 
styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  The 
BestUfht  Co..    9i»   E.6th  Hi.tanton.O. 


*       > 
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Just  the  Scratch 
of  a  Pen 

I  Will  Start  You  on  the  Road  to 


WITH   as  little  trouble  as  the  mere  scratch   of  a 
pen  you  can  find  the  way  to  the  Battle  Creek 
Life.     Just    a   line — a  few  words    will    bring 
our  book,  "The  Battle  Creek   Idea." 

We  hope  to  send  a  copy  into  every  home  in  Amer- 
ica. It  ought  to  be  read  by  every  man  who  desires  to 
have  physical  strength  to  do  his  full  share  in  the  world's 
work.  Every  woman  who  wishes  to  perform  her  whole 
duty  to  herself  and  family  should  not  only  read  it,  but 
carefully,  thoughtfully,  study  it. 

There  is  nothing  pedantic  in  the  book — no  exploita- 
tion of  fads  or  fancies — just  plain,  straightforward  talk 
and  practical  truths.  It  tells  of  rational  life  you  can  live 
in  your  own  home,  whereby  you  can  find  the  way  to 
health.  It  tells  the  cause  of  much  sickness  and  weak- 
ness. It  shows  the  part  that  diet  plays  in  making  or 
marring  careers.  You  can  follow  its  teachings  without 
interference  with  business  or  home  duties. 

There  is  absolutely  no  charge  — no  obligation  on  your 
part  if  you  ask  for  the  book — now,  or  in  the  future.    So 
write  today — NOW.      Address, 
BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM  FOOD  CO. 
Dept.    O.    1 6,   Battle  Creek,   Mich. 


♦  «>>»«♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦-»♦♦»»♦♦»»«»»»»»»«»<  I 


CHEW... 

Beeman's; 

*  > 
The  Original 

Pepsin  *  |j 
Gum  *  *  i 

Cures  Indigestion  and     '.  ■ 
Sea-sickness. 

All  Others  are  Imitations.  \\ 

For  Sale  at  Every  Drag  Store  . . 
♦  ♦♦«♦♦»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»  »  M ♦«♦»»*»♦«♦»♦<  > 


ENNEN'SIK 
&OWDER 


JPRICKL^UEAT,™; 
fCHAFING>i3Ad#* 


IITTK   HIGHER 

PRICE.  PESHAPS. 

..IAN     WORTHLESS 

SUBSTITUTES.    BUT 


SUNBURN,  *M£2£*» 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration^  De- 

'  lightfuf  after  Shaving.     Sold  everywhere.  »or 

{malTed  on. receipt  of  25c.    Get  Mennen's  (the  original).    S&tipltJtttC^ 

GERHARD  MESSES  COMPANY.  Newirlc  NX 


A  ii  did  line  of  veterans  clad  in  gra 
W'nii  iron  nerves  and  earnest  Eoi  the  fra 

In  thought  a  new  born  nation  i  i 

Willi  "Stars  and  Bars"  unfurled  in  i  lorious  light. 

On,  "ii  i hej  came,  nor  falti  red  in  th<  ii  ti ead, 

E  li  ii  man  a  hero     giants  ai  theii  hi  ad 

vVe   itood  amazed  at  courage   n  i    ul  lime, 

No  braver  record  on  the  page  of  tunc. 

With  bristling  bayonets  glistening  in  the  Min, 
The  stubborn  ranks,  inspired  by  victories  won, 

Pressed  grimly  on,  unmindful  of  the  storm 
Of  shot  and  shell  that  felled  full  many  a  form; 
The  maddened   roar  of  angry  cannon  massed 
Rocked  the  red  field  as  if  an  earthquake  passed. 

Still  on  they  came;  the  gaps  they  quickly  close; 
"Now  steady,  men!"   and  from  the  ranks  there  rose 
A  mighty  cry,  and  thick  the  leaden  hail 
Fell  on  the  wavering  lines.     See!     Now  they  quail! 
"Strike!   Strike!   for  freedom  and  your  native  land!" 
And  bayonets  clashed  in  conflicts  hand  to  hand. 
Oh,  fierce  the  struggle;  but  they  break!  they  fly: 
And  God  to  freedom  gives  the  victory! 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

He  Obeyed. — "Senator  Bailey  certainly  did  do 
things  to  Senator  Spooner  in  his  speech  on  the  Rate 
bill,"  said  James  Cecil  Hooe. 

"Yes,"  replied  Louis  A.  Coolidge,  "he  did.  It  re- 
minds me  of  the  man  who  had  a  row  with  the  hack- 
man.  He  was  telling  about  it  when  his  friends  saw 
him  in  the  hospital. 

'  What  happened? '  they  asked. 
'Why,'   said   the   man,    'I   called  the   hackman 
down.' 
"  '  Yes.' 

'  'And  he  came  down,'  replied  the  man  in  the  hos- 
pital."— New  York  World. 


More  than  He  Asked. — Patrickovitch  Henry- 
offski  (Russian  Patriot) — "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death." 

Czar — "I  will  do  more.  You  shall  have  them 
both.  Colonel  Shuffleoff,  call  in  your  Cossacks. 
Give  this  brother  the  two  things  he  asks,  beginning 
with  the  latter." — Toledo  Blade. 


THE  DOCTOR'S  WIFE 
Agrees  With  Him  About  Food. 


A  trained  nurse  says:  "In  the  practice 
of  my  profession  I  have  found  so  many 
points  in  favor  of  Grape-Nuts  food  that  I 
unhesitatingly  recommend  it  to  all  my 
patients. 

"  It  is  delicate  and  pleasing  to  the  palate 
(an  essential  in  food  for  the  sick)  and  can  be 
adapted  to  all  ages,  being  softened  with 
milk  or  cream  for  babies  or  the  aged  when 
deficiency  of  teeth  renders  mastication  im- 
possible. For  fever  patients  or  those  on 
liquid  diet  I  find  Grape-Nuts  and  albumen 
water  very  nourishing  and  refreshing.  This 
recipe  is  my  own  idea  and  is  made  as  follows  : 
Soak  a  teaspoonful  of  Grape-Nuts  in  a  glass 
of  water  for  an  hour,  strain  and  serve  with 
the  beaten  white  of  an  egg  and  a  spoonful 
of  fruit  juice  or  flavoring.  This  affords  a 
great  deal  of  nourishment  that  even  the 
weakest  stomach  can  assimilate  without  any 
distress. 

"  My  husband  is  a  physician  and  he  uses 
Grape-Nuts  himself  and  orders  it  many  times 
for  his  patients. 

"Personally  I  regard  a  dish  of  Grape- 
Nuts  with  fresh  or  stewed  fruit  as  the  ideal 
breakfast  for  anyone — well  or  sick."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

In  any  case  of  stomach  trouble,  nervous 
prostration  or  brain  fag,  a  10  days'  trial  of 
Grape-Nuts  will  work  wonders  toward  nour- 
ishing and  rebuilding,  and  in  this  way  end- 
ing the  trouble.  "There's  a  reason"  and 
trial  proves. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book, 
"  The  Road  to  Wellville." 


Do  You  Make 
Enough  ? 

Does  your  work  at 
counter,  bench  or  desk 
pay  you  as  much  as  you 
want  or  need  ?  Are  you 
being  squeezed  to  death 
socially  and  intellectu- 
ally because  you  have  so 
little  money  for  the 
things  and  the  life  that 
would  broaden  and  de- 
velop you? 

Make  some  systematic 
use  of  your  spare  time. 
Take  a  certain  part  of 
each  day  or  evening  and 
earn  large  sums  in  com- 
missions, rebates,  bonuses 
and  prizes  making  yearly 
sales  for  The  Ladies* 
Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Any  man  or  woman, 
young  or  old,  and  boy 
or  girl,  who  wants  to 
"get  on"  can  "get" 
with  the  help  our  sales 
department  will  give 
them  as  its  representative. 
Do  you  make  $1500 
a  year ?  Many  of  our 
salesmen  and  sales- 
women make  that  and 
more.  It  is  not  "can- 
vassing." It  is  a  well- 
paid,  respected  and  lib- 
eralizing business. 

Write  us  for  informa- 
tion. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
3882-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WORTH 

Cushion  Sole  Shoes 

a.re  cool.  ea.se-giving  and 
stylish 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  send  Ms 
name  and  write  for  booklet. 

THE  CUM  MINGS   CO.,  Inc. 
£  Osborn  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
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GEM 


NAIL  CLIPPER 

LASTS    FOR    YEARS     Vj 
In  their  manufacture  only   \. 
the  highest  grade  steel  is  used.    \ 


Rife  Hydraulic 
Ram 


(Pumps  Water  by  Water  Power) 
Town  Water  Works 
Railroad  Tanks  Irrigation 

Country  Homes  Greenhouses 

No  Attention — No  Expense — Runs  Continuously 

Operates  under  1 8  inches  to  50  (eet  fall.     Elevates  water 

30  feet  each  foot   of  fall.     5000  in  successful    operation. 

Sold  on  30  days  trial.      Catalog  and  estimate  free. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  COMPANY 
2004  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York 


GRAY 


MARINE 
MOTORS 


4  Get  priew  on 

H.  P    Bare  Engine  Sh^-OO       W^P  XV*  to  24 

will  develop  5         U^ ^Vk*^         h.p.  Engines 

Reversible  engine.  Jump  spark.  Perfect  lubrication.  Crank 
shaft,  drop  forged  steel.  Connecting  rod,  bronze*  Pistons 
ground  to  fit.  All  bearings  either  bronze  or  best  babbitt.  Best 
material  and  workmanship  throughout. 

Gray  Motor  Co.*    Dept.  28,     Detroit,  Mich. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 


Wood  Rollers 


Tin  Rollers 


folding  BATH  TUB 


Weight  16  lt>s._     cost  little. 

Kcquirps  little  water. 

Write  for  special  offer. 

m.    I  .    IRWIN, 

10S  Chambers  St.,     New  York,  H.  T. 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We  have   25  Kinds   of   Instruments   to   Assist   Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
Wm.  A.  Willi-  A  Co.,  131  8.  11th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

THE  HAYES  DEVOTED  TO  ASTHMA 

nm  ■  ctiu     and  Hay-Fever.  Mailed  free  on  request. 
BULLt  I  IN     Address  Dr.  Hayes,  Dtft.  3, Buffalo.  N.Y. 


PIIDIftQITIEQ  OF  LAW  AND  LAWYERS 

UUniUOIIILO  By  CROAKE  JAMES 

"Innumerable  good  things  relating  to  the  legal 
profession.  We  know  of  no  volume  better  adapted 
to  amuse  and  edify  both  the  lawyer  and  the  lay- 
man."— Green  Bag,  Boston. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $3.00 

H  \K  .V  W.%<;\  %■.■."<  «>..  Pubs.,  MEW  YORK 


1st  MORTGAGE   FARM    LOANS 

Safe  and   Profitable   Invebtmknt    Opportunities 

THE    PEOPLES    BANK 

Humboldt,  Iowa 


Worth  While. — LANGUID  LaNNIGAN — "Yerwant 
ter  practise  de  sudden-illness  stunt,  Tommy; — yer 
can't  beat  it." 

Torpid  Tommy — "Huh!  Wot  did  de  sudden- 
illness  stunt  ever  gityouse?" 

Languid  Lanmigan. — "Why,  dis  mornin'  I  tried  it 
on  a  kind  housewife  an'  she  gimme  a  pony  uv  de 
smoothest  patent  medicine  dat  ever  evaded  de  excise 
tax!"— Puck. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

June  15. — Serious  outbreaks  against  the  Jews 
occur  at  Bialystok,  Russia.  The  Douma  sends 
a  commission  to  investigate. 

The  French  Supreme  Court  begins  hearings  on 
the  Dreyfus  case,  on  the  question  of  granting  a 
new  trial. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  negotiating  with  South 
American  governments  to  found  a  colony  of 
ten  thousand  persons  from  the  congested  dis- 
tricts of  London. 

June  17. — Five  Jewish  members  of  the  Douma 
assert  that  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  Bialy- 
stok was  organized  and  conducted  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Government. 

Counsel  for  Dreyfus,  before  the  French  Supreme 
Court,  argues  against  a  retrial,  demanding  only 
their  client's  restitution  to  military  rank. 

June  20. — Attempts  to  bring  about  a  general 
strike  in  Russia  apparently  fail. 

June  21. — Serious  mutinies  in  the  Russian  army 
are  reported  from  Sebastopol,  and  Krasnoyarsk, 
Siberia. 

William  J.  Bryan  attacks  private  monopolies  in 
a  statement  given  out  at  Trondhjem,  Norway. 

Domestic. 

June  15. — The  House  declares  in  favor  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  lock  canal  for  the  Panama  water- 
way. 

June  16. — The  Statehood  bill  is  signed  by  the 
President.  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory 
are  thus  admitted  to  the  Union  as  one  State, 
and  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  permitted 
to  come  in  under  the  same  conditions  if  they 
both  so  desire. 

June  17. — The  owner  of  the  mines  in  Cananea, 
Mexico,  where  riots  occurred  recently,  in  a 
letter  filed  at  the  State  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, accuses  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
of  inciting  the  trouble. 

June  18. — President  Cassatt  announces  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  arranged  for  a  $50,- 
000,000  loan,  at  3}  per  cent.,  in  France. 

The  President's  appointment  of  J.  G.  A.  Leish- 
man,  Minister  to  Turkey,  as  Ambassador  to  that 
country,  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  New  York  vote  to  adopt  the  amended 
charter  to  permit  mutualization. 

Governor  John  M.  Pattison,  of  Ohio,  dies  at  Mil- 
ford,  Ohio. 

June  19. — John  J.  Kean  is  sentenced  to  twenty 
years'  hard  labor  in  solitary  confinement  for 
kidnaping  a  little  boy,  Freddy  Muth,  in  Phila- 
delphia. 
The  House  passes  the  Meat-Inspection  bill. 
Robert  Olvphant,  Charles  E.  Milles,  and  James 
C.  Holden  resign  from  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
suits  are  brought  against  them  by  the  company. 

June  20. — The  mutualization  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  is  completed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  new  charter  by  the  directors. 
The  test  cases  brought  by  San  Francisco  refugees 
against  the  Palatine  Insurance  Company,  of 
London,  are  won  by  the  plaintiffs. 

June  2 1 . — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  providing  for 
a  lock  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
The    Massachusetts    House    of    Representatives 
expels  Frank   J.  Gethro  for  attempted   bribery 
in  connection  with  the  Anti-Bucketshop  bill. 


A  Tidal  Wave  of  F 


"The  quaint  philosophy  of  the  writer  is  given 
free  rein  on  the  modern  notion  of  automobil- 
ing.  .  .  .  Nobody  need  hesitate  to  commence 
reading  tlii>  volume.  ...  It  is  one  of  those  in- 
fectious books,  that,  taken  in  the  rightly  adjusted 
mood,  keeps  one  at  it  until  the  end.  The  illus- 
trations are  a  little  more  comic,  if  possible,  than 
the  book  itself,"— Pittsburg  Post. 

Samantha 
vs.  Josiah 

The  Story  of  a  Borrowed  Auto- 
mobile  and    J I Via t    Came    of    It 
By    MARIETTA    HOLLEY 

(  "JOSIAH  ALLEN'S   WIFE") 

This  new  "Samantha"  book  over- 
flows with  the  same  sly,  delicious 
humor  that  made  its  author  and  her 
former  books  famous  and  that  raised 
shouts  of  joy  all  round  the  globe. 
This  book  will  soon  have  the  fun- 
loving  world  holding  its  sides  again. 

BLASE    CRITICS   ARE    ALREADY 

CHUCKLING    OVER    IT 

"If  anything  could  make  the  book  funnier 
than  it  is  written  it  would  be  the  comic  pic- 
tures."—N.  Y.  World. 

"  Full  of  fun."— News,  Newark,  N.  J. 
"  They  are  the  same  irresistible  couple  as  of 
old."— Advertiser,  Newark,  N.  J. 

"Another  Samantha  Allen  book  comes  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  those  who  remember  with 
fondness  the  quaint  old  lady  of  years  ago  who 
told  such  screamingly  funny  stories  of  herself 
and  her  husband."— Evening  Star,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

"  Fully  as  vivacious  as  the  best  of  its  prede- 
cessors."—Chronicle-Telegraph,  Pittsburg. 

"The  book  is  fully  as  humorous  as  any  of 
the  Samantha  experiences  that  have  preceded 
it  and  is  sure  to  win  as  large  a  measure  of  pop- 
ularity."—Record,  Philadelphia. 

"'Sweet  love,'  the  poet  sang,  'can  never  die.' 
Neither  can  'Josiah  Allen's  Wife.'  "—Advertiser, 
Boston. 

400    Pages   Full   of   Laughs 

75    Comic    Cartoons   by    BART    HALEY 

$1.50.    At    All    Bookstores 


FUNK   &.WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

NEW    YORK    AND    LONDON 


THE  BLACK  FLAG  S^'X.'Sfc 

A  story  of  frenzied  business  depicting  the  ruthless 
rivalry  of  two  great  corporations. 

THE  BUCCANEERS 

By  HENRY  M.  HYDE 

"  It  i9  a  novel  of  practical  affairs,  true  t  o  life,  cri» 
and  full  of  power.  —Albany  Times-l'niim. 

12nio,  cloth,  illiis..  $l.-JO  net.    $1.30,  postpaid 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 
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Some  Uve^S^»«.re  like 

noes 

the  more  woTfi^Vfp^he  brighter." 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAP0L1O 

n&vers^em fro  grow  old.Tfve, c&ke ••• 
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